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CHRONICLE. 

THE  House  of  Lords  devoted  a  second 
afternoon  to  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  on 
Friday  week,  and  read  it  a  second  time  with- 
out a  division.  The  debate  was  summed  up  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  best  minimizing  manner,  the  Bill  being 
presented  merely  as  an  attempt  to  assure  to  Ireland  "  that 
"  well-known  sheet-anchor  of  social  stability  known  as 
"  peasant- proprietorship."  This  way  of  putting  things  is 
always  effective,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  as  wicked  to  doubt 
sheet-anchors  as  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  North  Pole 
itself.  It  is  true  there  are  hopeless  sceptics  who  think  they 
have,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  seen  the  sheet-anchor  drag 
very  notably.  But  then  these  same  persons  are  not  afraid 
to  doubt  the  panacea  of  education,  think  Free-trade  a  ques- 
tion as  arguable  as  any  other,  and  are  altogether  a  set  of 
godless  pyrrhonists.  The  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
Land  Bill,  which,  of  course,  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  fail 
also  to  put,  is  that  other  legislation,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  name,  has  made  something  like  it  the  only  alternative  to 
a  hopeless  deadlock.  The  Commons  spent  their  whole 
evening  on  the  Public  Health  (London)  Bill,  and  got  it  read 
a  third  time. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  discussed  once  more  the 
fees  on  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  read  the  Factories  Bill  a 
second  time,  and  devoted  some  attention  to  a  well-meant, 
but  rather  dubious,  measure  called  the  Slander  of  Women 
Bill.  The  House  of  Commons  had  a  field  night  on  the 
Education  Bill,  the  immediate  "  dependence "  being  an 
instruction  of  Mr.  Fowler's  empowering  the  Committee  to 
provide  local  control  in  districts  were  there  is  no  Board 
School.  Although  both  the  mover  and  his  supporters 
indignantly  repudiated  the  charge  (made  more  than  once 
during  the  debate)  that  this  was  in  effect  an  attempt  to 
reverse  the  second  reading  division  by  a  side  stroke,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  charge  is  true.  The  debate  was  a 
tolerably  good  one,  the  opening  and  closing  pairs — Mr. 
Fowler  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr. 
Mundella — showing  very  fairly,  and  the  intermediate 
inevitables  being  not  too  tedious.  The  division  rejected  the 
instruction  by  267  to  166,  a  very  fair  House  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  a  larger  majority  than  the  Ministerialists  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  weighed  cattle,  pumped 
brine,  and  bestowed  attention  on  schools  of  art  and  slandered 
women.  A  fight  took  place  during  private  business  time 
in  the  Lower  House  over  the  Bournemouth  Cemetery  Bill, 
which  was  opposed,  but  read  a  second  time,  by  182  to  70, 
the  point  of  discord  being  the  reasonableness  of  inclosing 
^common  land  for  the  purpose.  After  some  other  business 
the  Education  Bill  came  on  again,  and  the  Speaker,  having 
massacred  several  instructions  out  of  hand  (the  modern  in- 
struction is,  however,  by  no  means  usually  an  innocent,  but 
rather  himself  a  "  smiler  with  the  knife  beneath  the  cloak  "), 
reserved  one  of  Mr.  Summers's  moving  for  more  deliberate 
execution.  This,  the  object  being  the  raising  of  standards  for 
exemption,  was  accordingly  debated  and  rejected  by  186  to 
333-  But  tne  Government,  not  altogether  willingly,  made 
concessions  on  other  points.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
wasting  still  more  public  money  by  extending  the  age  limit, 

1  and  is,  as  indeed  the  whole  thing  is,  rather  sickening. 

The  House  of  Commons  gave  up  its  Wednesday  to  the 
Education  Bill,  and  the  squeezableness  of  the  Government 
on  Tuesday  had  its  natural  result  in  the  pressing,  till  Mr. 
Smith  at  last  put  his  foot  down,  of  some  extravagant 
amendments,  such  as  Mr.  Summers's  proposal  to  prevent 
religious  teaching  altogether,  which  frightened  even  Mr. 

1  Picton,  even  Sir  William  Harcourt.  A  less  extrava- 
gant but  'even  more  impudent,  suggestion  from  Mr.  Lloyd 


George  (for  whom  we  are  rapidly  conceiving  a  great  affec- 
tion, as  for  an  invaluable  example  of  Nonconformitas  sibi 
permissa)  proposed  to  exclude  schools  whose  managers 
require  any  teacher  to  be  a  member  of  any  particular  reli- 
gious denomination.  In  the  course  of  debate  on  this,  Lord 
Cranborne  aroused  the  great  souls  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  fury  by  simply 
asking  why  Nonconformists  don't  build  schools  for  themselves 
if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  schools  as  they  are  ?  "  Thus 
"  simply  did  Lord  Cranborne  ask,  but  answer  came  there 
"  none,  Because,  you  see,  it  was  impossible  to  render  one." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  the  Land  Purchase 
Bill  passed  (but  not  till  midnight)  through  Committee, 
the  most  important  amendment — a  proposal  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  to  restore  the  ordinary  and  rational  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  the  case  of  owners  under  the  Bill — 
being  withdrawn.  As  Lord  Salisbury  justly  said,  this 
return  to  the  laws  of  common-sense  and  nature  will  come 
of  itself  all  in  good  time.  Lord  Waterford's  amendment 
in  the  matter  of  "  exceptional  distress  "  was  divided  on  and 
rejected  by  114  to  68.  The  Commons  were  less  usefully 
occupied  in  not  getting  the  Education  Bill  through  its 
stage — a  dilatoriness  which,  to  some  extent,  serves  the 
Government  right. 

Foreign     One  of  the  curious  scenes  which  have  recently 
and  Colouial  been  frequent  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  especially 

Affairs.  since  the  downfallof  the  masterful  Signor  Crispi, 
occurred  on  Saturday,  when  the  House,  on  the  eve  of  its  holi- 
day, and  without,  as  it  would  appear,  any  particular  motive, 
save  the  desire  for  a  breaking-up  "lark,"  yelled,  and  apos- 
trophized itself,  and  gesticulated,  till  the  President  put  on 

his  hat  and  thereby  quelled  it.  Some  really  important 

news  came  on  Tuesday  morning — words  in  which  we  do 
not  refer  to  an  elaborate  piece  of  gossip  by  the  Times' 
Paris  Correspondent  about  Count  MOnster  and  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  the  last-but-one  and  present  German  Em- 
perors— the  report  of  a  conversation  of  which,  as  M.  de 
Blowitz  says,  with  that  inimitable  gravity  which  is  his 
great  claim  to  attention,  "  the  fact  of  publication  proves 
"  that  it  is  not  of  a  confidential  character."  So  might 
Hodge  say,  "  This  here  hare  can't  a  bin  poached,  ye  know, 
"  'cos  I've  got  un  in  my  hand."  The  really  important  news 
was  that  of  the  signing  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  six  years 
more,  whereat  there  will  be  dule  and  teen  in  Paris,  and 
eke  at  the  burg  of  St.  Peter  or  Peter.  The  Italian 
Premier,  it  seems,  had  spoken  in  the  Senate,  practically 
confirming  the  fact,  and  stating  that  a  full  understanding, 
though  not  an  alliance,  existed  between  Italy  and  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mediterranean.    Which  is  as  it 

should  be.  -The  "  Whites  of  Spain"  have  been  dining  in 

France — which,  alas  !  is  about  all  they  are  good  for.  

Her  Majesty  has  conferred  a  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  Lady  Macdonald,  the  widow  of  the  late 

Canadian  Premier,  an  act  both  agreeable  and  politic.  

Vague,  but  ghastly,  rumours  of  a  reign  of  terror  in  the 
part  of  Chili  subject  to  President  Balmaceda  have  been 
published,  as  well  as  further  statements  as  to  the  curious 
plan  of  keeping  Russia  for  the  Russians  by  forcing  all 
foreign  "  colonists  "  to  nationalize  or  quit.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely curious  to  watch  the  success  of  this  attempt,  made 
simultaneously  by  democracy  in  America  and  despotism  in 

Russia,  to  make  a  close  preserve  of  a  whole  country.  

Colonel  Biddulph's  appointment  to  the  Political  Agency  in 

Beloochistan  is  a  good  one.  -On  Thursday  morning  it 

was  announced  that  a  very  small  instalment  of  the  great 
Boer  "  trek  "  over  the  Limpopo  had  been  tried,  and  stopped 
by  the  Company's  police.  Some  more  news  arrived  about 
the  rather  obscure  abduction  of  an  English  girl  in  Kurd- 
istan (Persian,  not  Turkish),  as  well  as  the  report  of  a 
violation  by  President  Balmaceda's  people  of  the  English 
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Consulate  at  Valparaiso.  A  Brazilian  journalist  has — 

but  involuntarily,  and  at  Vesuvius,  not  Etna — shared  the 
fate  of  Empedocles. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
CoT-ri-i't  necessary  proclamation  for  admitting  Great 
°PJ  °  '  Britain  to  what  are  called  the  benefits  of  the 
recent  Copyright  Act.  As  this  Act  was  deliberately  (and 
very  properly)  planned  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  happen  to 
write,  publish,  print,  and  otherwise  have  to  do  with  books, 
the  flutter  on  this  side  as  to  what  the  President  would  do 
may  seem  to  have  been  unnecessary,  but  we  believe  there 
was  some  dilliculty. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  spoke  boisterously  at 
Meeting  &c.  Holloway  on  Saturday  week,  and  Mr.  Parnell 

confided  to  an  interviewer  that  he  was  at  last 
happy,  the  peace  of  the  registrar,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, having  at  once  crowned  and  sanctified  his  flame. 

 A  very  important  discussion  was  held  at  the  United 

Service  Institution  on  national  defence,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee  on  the  London  Water  Bills  decided 
against  them. 

Sport— The  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  on  Monday 
University  and  Tuesday,  after  being  looked  on  as  a  fore- 
Match.  gone  conclusion,  and  justifying  that  expecta- 
tion on  the  first  day,  ended  with  most  unlooked  for, 
though  not  unprecedented,  interest.  A  first  innings  of  210 
from  Cambridge,  with  hardly  half  the  number  made  by 
Oxford,  and  a  consequent  follow  on,  led  to  a  second  Oxford 
innings,  which,  though  "  vicissitudinous,"  almost  equalled 
the  first  Cambridge  total.  Still  this  left  only  ninety  to  be 
got  by  what  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  elevens  of 
the  year,  and  Oxford  men  at  a  distance  went  to  dinner  ex- 
pecting to  hear  of  a  defeat  by  seven  or  eight  wickets.  In- 
stead of  this  Cambridge  won  by  two  wickets  only.  On 

the  first  day  of  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting,  Flyaway  won 
the  July  Stakes  from  Goldfinch,  who  had  rather  been  ex- 
pected to  come  in  first  of  the  two.  On  Wednesday,  in  the 
Zetland  Plate,  Lord  Calthorpe's  Versifier  was  too  hard  for 
Peter  Flower,  and  won  easily.  The  four-handed  tennis- 
match  between  the  Universities  went,  on  Wednesday,  to 
Cambridge  by  three  sets  to  two. 

The  I  aw    ^e  CaS6  °f  Stuart  v-  Baring  provided  an 
C6urts7    interesting,  if  not  novel,  illustration  of  the 
system  according  to  which  money  is  gathered 
by  old  wise  men  and  scattered  by  young  fools  with  a  regu- 
larity as  beautiful  as  the  phenomena  of  rainfall.  Two 

very  interesting  cases  were  decided  last  Friday  week,  the 
Great  Eastern  case — Coombs  v.  Barber— being  likely  to  be 
long  remembered  as  a  test  case  in  the  matter  of  the  giving 
of  evidence  by  accused  persons.  The  defendant,  by  simply 
going  into  the  box,  succeeded,  to  the  satisfaction  of  judge, 
jury,  and  the  plaintiffs  themselves,  in  clearing  himself  of  an 
imputation  on  which,  being  criminally  indicted,  he  had 

actually  suffered  a  month's  imprisonment.  The  man 

Parkinson,  the  County  Councillor,  the  "  Purity  "  animal, 
who  went  to  the  Aquarium  to  see  indecency,  and  saw  it, 
had  a  verdict  found  against  him  for  250Z.,  subject  to  certain 
purely  technical  questions  of  privilege,  &c. ;  and  Dunn  v. 
Bruce — a  curious  case,  involving  the  right  to  a  large 
quantity  of  presumably  stolen  platinum — was  decided  in 

favour  of  the  plaintiff.  Some  very  satisfactory  sentences 

were  passed  on  the  Omnibus  strikers  by  Sir  Peter  Edlin 
on  Wednesday ;  another  architect's  case  was  part  heard ; 
and  the  curious  personal  and  pecuniary  dispute  of  Kittoe 
v.  Drew  was  settled  by  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and 
some  rather  sharp  remarks  on  the  plaintiff  by  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew. 

A  decidedly  sensible  Special  Report  by  the 
Miscellaneous.  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  the  terminus 

part  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire scheme  was  published  at  the  end  of  last  week  ;  the  Com- 
mittee expressing  its  opinion  that  no  new  terminus  scheme 
should  be  entertained  without  a  general  reconsideration  of 
the  terminus  system  of  London  generally.  This  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  ago,  when  it  could  have  been  done 

with  comparative  ease  and  cheapness.  The  retirement  of 

Captain  Shaw,  who  has  brought  the  London  Fire  Brigade  to 
a  pitch  of  efficiency  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  capital  in  the 

world,  was  announced  on  Monday.  Sir  Henry  Blake 

justified  the  Jamaica  Exhibition;  and  Mr.  Parnell,  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  merciful  custom  which  used  to 
exempt  newly-married  men  from  public  functions,  spoke  at 
Carlow  on  Sunday.  A  very  interesting  and  important 


report  by  the  Westminster  Abbey  Commission  was  pub- 
lished early  in  the  week.  It  strongly  recommends  the 
clearing  of  the  Old  Palace  Yard  site ;  less  strongly  some- 
thing to  be  done  with  that  site  when  cleared.  An  im- 
portant petition  in  favour  of  a  Teaching  University  for 
London  was  presented  to  the  Universities  Committee  of 

the  Privy  Council  on  Tuesday.  The  London  County 

Council  almost,  but  not  quite,  agreed  to  have  a  band  (to' 
play  soft  music  doubtless  during  Mr.  Parkinson's  butterfly 

hunts).  New  Tipperary,  it  was  said,  was  offered  for  sale  on 

Monday,  and  "  four  streets,  one  mart,  and  one  weighing- 
"  machine  "  could  be  bought  by  any  one  who  wished  to  set 
up  a  new  town.  "  But  not  in  Tipperary,"  we  fancy  that  pur- 
chaser would  &ay,  consciously  or  unconsciously  parodying 
Henry  Carey.  The  report  turned  out  to  be  a  little  pre- 
mature. It  is  long  since  any  profitable  dealing  was  in  the 
four  streets,  on  the  mart,  or  by  the  weighing-machine,  and 
that  implement  has  been  "injuncted  "  by  the  Irish  Courts. 
But  New  Tipperary  is,  it  seems,  still  capable,  in  the  eyes  of 
Father  Humphreys,  of  being  made  "  an  embodiment  in  stone 
"  and  mortar  [we  thought  it  was  chiefly  corrugated  iron 
"  and  screw-nuts]  of  the  vow  to  banish  blood-stained  land- 
"  lordism,"  &c.  "  Set  a  stout  heart  to  a  stey  brae,"  says 
the  Scotch  proverb.  "  Butter  a  beaten  bully  with  a 
"  blather  of  bombast  "  seems  to  be  the  Irish  alliteration. 

 Mr.   Balfour    addressed  persons   in    the  employ 

of  the  South-Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Railway  Companies, 
on  Monday,  on  the  subject  of  thrift,  and  made  them  a  very 
good  speech.  For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
a  man  is  born  thrifty  or  thriftless  as  he  is  born  poetical  or  un- 
poetical.  But  you  can  write  very  decent  verse  without  being 
born  a  poet,  and  you  may  possibly  amass  a  tolerable  mac/ot 

without  having  the  innate  cult  of  the  stocking.  The 

official  programme  of  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  for  this  year 
was  published  on  Thursday. 

Miss  Mozley,  whose  death  was  reported  early 
Obituary,     in  the  week,  belonged  to  a  family  of  remark- 
able literary  acquirement,  and  had,  in  an  un- 
pretentious way,  done  excellent  literary  work  herself,  her 
services  to  Cardinal  Newman  in  the  way  of  editing  being 
fresh  in  all  memories. 

A  new  opera,  by  Messrs.  Dance  and  Solomon, 
The  Theatre.  The  Nautch  Girl,  was  brought  out  with  suffi- 
cient success  at  the  Savoy  on  Tuesday. 


A  CANADIAN  PEERESS. 

THE  elevation  of  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  to 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  becoming 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  a  statesman  who,  though 
he  laboured  in  Canada,  and  primarily  for  Canada,  yet  de- 
served well  of  the  whole  Empire.  Sir  John  Macdonald' 
holds  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  those  servants  of  the 
Crown  and  of  his  country  who  have  illustrated  the  Victorian 
period  of  our  national  history.  Possibly  greater  force  of 
character  and  a  greater  capacity  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship are  needed  by  men  who  direct  the  energies  and  give 
shape  to  the  constitutional  development  of  a  young  and 
growing  community  than  by  those  who  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  elder  society.  A  freer  initiative  is  required' 
there  than  is  needed  here.  With  us  the  channel  is  buoyed 
and  a  well-understood  rule  of  the  road  prevails.  There  the 
navigator  goes  sounding  on  a  dimmer  and  more  perilous 
way.  Rougher  treatment  and  less  fastidious  methods  are 
excusable,  and  even  necessary,  than  would  be  justifiable  or 
tolerable  in  older  communities.  It  would  be  as  unfair  to 
judge  Sir  John  Macdonald  by  the  puritanical  doctrines  of 
English  statesmanship  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  to  apply  the  standard  of  our  days  to  the  political  conduct 
of  Walpole.  Geography  and  chronology  are  often  morally 
equivalent.  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  to  make  a  nation, 
and  to  guard  it  when  made ;  and,  if  he  had  been  superior 
to  the  political  morality  of  his  continent,  he  would  have 
abandoned  the  field  to  men  who  sought  worse  ends  by 
means  not  better. 

The  peeresses  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  own  right 
are  raised  to  six  by  Lady  Macdonald's  accession  to  their 
number.  Three  of  them  go  back  to  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth 
Henries — that  is,  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries ;  the  other  three,  including  Lady  Macdonald' 
herself,  are  of  the  present  reign.  In  modern  times,  the- 
wives  of  eminent  statesmen  have  been  raised  to  the  peer- 
age during  their  husbands'  lives,  as  was  the  case  with 
Lady  Hester  Pitt,  created  Baroness  Chatham,  and  Mrs. 
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Disraeli,  created  Viscountess  Beaconsfield,  in  anticipation 
of  larger  honours,  in  which  their  wives'  titles  were  destined  to 
be  merged,  to  those  statesmen  themselves,  when  the  repose 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  became  acceptable  or  necessary 
to  them.  We  can  scarcely  include  in  this  list  the  barony 
of  Stratheden,  which  the  importunity  of  Sir  J ohn  Camp- 
bell extorted  for  his  wife  from  the  Whig  Government,  in 
compensation  for  the  appointment  of  the  Solicitor-General 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  England  over  his  superior  Attorney- 
General  head.  This  remarkable  and,  in  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  unique  instance 
of  successful  pertinacity  survives  in  the  combination  of  the 
baronies  of  Stratheden  and  Campbell  in  the  person  of  a 
peer  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  Parliamentary  reports. 
Lady  Macdonald's  peerage  is  not  of  this  kind.  It  has  not,  like 
that  of  Chatham  and  Beaconsfield,  rewarded  her  husband's 
services  during  his  life,  and  anticipated  his  own  elevation  to 
a  similar  or  higher  dignity.  Like  the  Viscounty  conferred 
on  the  widow  of  Canning,  it  is  a  posthumous  tribute.  A 
similar  proposal  was  made  to  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  declined  by  her  in  defer- 
ence, as  it  was  understood  at  the  time,  to  the  statesman's 
declared  sense  that  his  services  had  been  amply  rewarded 
in  the  confidence  of  successive  sovereigns.  It  is  curious 
to  speculate  what  would  have  happened  to  the  present 
Sir  Robert  Peel  if  he  had,  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
been  subjected  to  the  chastening  and  sobering  influence  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  him  as 
a  sort  of  periodically  recurring  Lord  Privy  Seal,  or 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — an  indispensable 
part  of  the  furniture  of  alternate  Cabinets,  and  the  subject 
of  conjectures  as  to  the  great  things  he  would  have 
done  if  fate  had  only  consented  to  his  remaining  in  the 
Commons. 

Among  actual,  and  probably  among  all  former,  peeresses 
in  their  own  right,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  alone 
owes  her  rank  to  her  own  individual  merits,  and  not  to  the 
reflected  services  of  others.  Her  peerage  is  personally  as 
honourable  to  her  as  the  peerages  of  warrior  or  statesman. 
In  olden  times,  the  husbands  of  peeresses  in  their  own 
rights  were  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  who  died  a  martyr,  and  was  not  Falstaff,  was 
Lord  Cobham  because  his  wife  was  Baroness  Cobham. 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  usage  will  be  revived  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  nor,  so  long  as  he  keeps  a 
Unionist  seat  for  Westminster,  is  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be.  Bishop  Stubbs  says  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  peeress  in  her  own  right  being  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment. "  There  are  instances  of  countesses,  baronesses, 
"  and  abbesses  being  summoned  to  send  proxies,  or  to 
"  furnish  their  military  service,  but  not  to  attend  Parlia- 
"  ment  as  peeresses."  But  proxies  have  been  abolished, 
and  in  the  later  times  to  which  they  extended  a  peeress's 
proxy  was  not  allowed.  That  peeresses  were  obliged  to 
furnish  military  service,  without  having  the  right  of  sitting 
among  the  peers,  only  shows  how  imperfectly  the  principles 
of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  were,  as  they  still  are,  under- 
stood. 

To  return  to  Lady  Macdonald.  Though  Sir  John 
Macdonald  left  children — the  eldest  of  whom  is  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Dominion — they  were  borne  to 
him  by  a  former  wife,  and  could  not,  except  by  special 
remainder,  inherit  the  peerage  conferred  upon  the  present 
Lady  Macdonald.  As  a  rule,  hereditary  peerages  seem 
now  to  be  conferred  chiefly  upon  people  who  have  no  heirs. 
That  is  the  all  but  essential  qualification.  In  the  case  of 
Lady  Macdonald,  the  peerage  can  only  be  a  gracious  acknow- 
ledgment of  great  services  rendered  to  the  Crown  and  the 
Empire.  In  other  cases,  if  the  precedent  set  in  the  instance 
of  Lord  Mount-Stephen  is  followed,  they  may  be  made  the 
means  of  introducing  into  Parliament  a  more  direct  repre- 
sentation of  colonial  feelings  and  ideas  than  now  find  their 
way  there.  A  colonial  peer  need  not  cease  to  be  a  colonist. 
He  may  have  his  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ottawa  or  Toronto,  and  his  town  house  in  Belgrave  Square 
or  Carlton  Gardens.  Practically,  Canada  is  not  so  far  from 
London  now  as  Northumberland,  to  say  nothing  of  Caith- 
ness or  Sunderland,  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  colonial 
peerages  were  more  frequent  there  would  be  some  gain 
probably  in  a  better  understanding  of  colonial  views  and 
interests,  and  there  would  be  a  still  greater  gain  in  the 
increased  cordiality  of  feeling  which  the  recognition  of  the 
title  of  colonists  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown  would  foster. 


THE  CLOWN  AND  THE  COUNCILLOR, 

MR.  JUSTICE  HAWKINS  has  not  yet  decided  the 
important  question  whether  a  County  Councillor  at 
the  hearing  of  a  licensing  appeal  has  an  absolute  or  only  a 
qualified  privilege — whether  he  may  say  what  he  likes,  or 
whether  he  is  only  protected  in  saying  what  he  ought.  So 
far  as  the  law  of  libel  or  slander  is  concerned,  members  of 
Parliament  in  either  House,  together  with  judges,  counsel, 
and  witnesses  during  the  trial  of  a  cause,  are  at  liberty  to 
make  statements  which  they  know  to  be  untrue.  If  County 
Councillors,  acting  in  place  of  magistrates  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  can  do  the  same,  then  the  proprietors  of  the 
Aquarium  will  have  to  surrender  the  damages  which  they 
have  recovered  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson,  L.C.C. 
Mr.  Parkinson,  who  is  solemnly  rebuked  by  a  contem- 
porary for  having  brought  discredit  upon  a  noble  name,  is 
not  a  frequenter  of  theatres  and  music-halls.  He  dis- 
approves of  such  resorts,  though  he  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  would  close  them  altogether.  But, 
as  a  member  of  the  McDougallite  persuasion,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  visit  the  Westminster  Aquarium  and 
witness  the  performances  of  Barnard's  Marionettes.  It 
is  possible  that  the  good  man  came  prepared  for  a  shock 
to  his  feelings.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  gone  home  slightly  disappointed  if  he  had  seen 
nothing  which  he  could  call  improper.  But  people  of 
Mr.  Parkinson's  kidney  seldom  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. Eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  have  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  the  eye  sees  what  it  expects  to  see, 
and  have  even  hinted  that  many  a  respectable  family  ghost 
owes  its  origin,  on  the  evidence  in  its  favour,  to  this  pheno- 
menon. Mr.  Parkinson  was  able,  and  partially  willing,  to 
tell  his  colleagues  on  the  Council  what  he  thought  he  saw. 
He  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  he  kindly  makes  allow- 
ance for  those  not  equally  gifted.  He  described  the  Japanese 
figures  he  had  seen  with  great  accuracy  and  in  much 
detail.  "  They  were  not  living  figures,  but  exceedingly 
"  large  automata,  and  the  talk  was  provided,  of  course, 
"  by  some  one  who  was  invisible."  There  is  no  deceiving 
Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson.  He  knows  that,  whatever  appear- 
ances may  be,  automata  cannot  talk — unless,  indeed,  as 
some  hold,  we  are  all  automata,  and  do  not  what  we  will, 
but  what  we  must.  You  would  not  catch  Mr.  Parkinson 
buying  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  under  the  impression  that 
he  would  have  a  number  of  interesting  and  agreeable  com- 
panions. But  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson  observed  one  of  these 
figures  (a  female  figure)  perform  a  "  most  indecent  action," 
and  he  offered  to  tell  any  gentleman  privately  exactly 
what  it  was. 

This  attractive  proposal  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  any  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson's  colleagues.  So 
he  kept  his  information  in  his  own  bosom  until  he  had  to 
lay  it  before  twelve  gentlemen  publicly.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  not  impressed  with  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson's 
accuracy  of  observation,  and  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiffs. Unhappily  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson,  when  the  dolls 
were  produced  in  Court  they  proved  to  be  clown  and 
pantaloon,  and  there  was  no  female  figure  at  all.  Captain 
Molesworth's  account  of  the  performance  is  as  follows  : — 
"  They  try  to  catch  a  sham  butterfly  which  comes  down. 
"  It  sits  on  the  pantaloon's  head.  The  clown  tries  to  kill  it 
"  with  a  spade,  and  knocks  the  pantaloon  clown.  He  gets 
"  up.  The  clown  sees  the  butterfly  on  the  ground  ;  he  sits 
"  down,  or  tries  to  sit  down,  upon  it.  The  butterfly  escapes 
"  again.  The  clown  says,  '  I  have  got  it.'  The  pantaloon 
"  says,  '  Where  is  it,  Joey  1 '  The  clown  then  kicks  the 
"  pantaloon  in  the  eye."  Such  are  the  pleasures  which 
make  life  intolerable,  and  which  would  drive  some  men 
to  the  gin  palace  or  to  the  House  of  Commons  when 
Mr.  Seymour  Keay  is  speaking.  But  where  does  the 
indecency  come  in  1  That  is  what  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson 
failed  to  show.  He  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  might 
have  been  mistaken,  and  his  counsel  vindicated  his 
integrity  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding.  The 
jury,  however,  held  that  the  charge  was  so  reckless  as 
to  be  malicious,  and  cast  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson  in 
damages  to  the  tune  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
If  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson  were  a  reader  of  Aristophanes, 
he  might  have  had  in  his  mind  the  famous  passage  when 
Strepsiades  is  asked  the  innocent,  intellectual  question 
exits'  ti;  and  replies  in  a  manner  which  would  not  now  be 
permitted  on  any  stage.  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
wanted  a  story  which  would  justify  his  dislike  for  places  of 
public  amusement,  and  that  he  interpreted  the  antics  of  a 
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puppet  by  the  imagination  of  a  purity- monger.  It  is 
possible  to  find  indecency  in  almost  anything,  as  M.  Zola's 
novels  are  enough  to  show.  Mr.  Horsley  thinks  a  nude 
figure  on  canvas  improper.  Other  philosophers  consider  it 
indelicate  to  talk  about  the  naked  eye.  Wordsworth  is 
reported  to  have  condemned  for  indecency  the  first  line  of 
Keats's  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn.  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson 
would  have  shuddered  at  Mr.  Micawber's  apologetic  allu- 
sion to  Mrs.  Micawber's  sea  legs. 


THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

THE  "  Triplice,"  as  it  is  called  for  shortness  by  the  not 
very  large  but  exceedingly  loud  party  which  hates  it 
in  Italy,  is  at  last  out  of  danger — 

Our  witnesses  the  Cook  and  Groom, 

We  signed  the  lease  for  seven  years  more, 

as  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  with  sublime  simplicity,  sings  or 
says  somewhere.  It  was  for  six  years,  not  seven,  in  this 
present  instance,  and  the  witnesses  were  perhaps  of  higher 
station  ("grand  Domestics  "in  Byzantine  language)  than 
those  referred  to  by  Honoria's  lover ;  but  the  one  thing 
appears  to  have  passed  with  little  more  fuss  than  the  other. 
The  Emperor  "William,  whom  we  may  not  call  of  Germany, 
himself  seems  to  have  informed  the  press  and  the  world 
how  it  was  done.  He  did  it  in  the  cabin  of  the  Cobra  yacht, 
on  the  waves  of  his  good  river  Elbe,  and  as  he  was  beginning 
one  of  those  curious  pantopragmatic  tours  of  his  which  was 
and  is  to  take  him  to  dandle  the  first  German  baby  at 
Heligoland,  to  visit  Holland,  to  honour  ourselves  with  one 
of  his  not  wholly  rare  appearances,  to  review  at  Wimbledon, 
to  race  at  Cowes,  and  to  make  excursions  to  the  Hebrid  Isles. 
Although  there  is,  perhaps,  a  little  ostentation  about  it  (a 
quality  usually  not  far  distant  from  this  active  young  gentle- 
man's proceedings),  there  is  good  precedent  for  getting  an 
important  stroke  of  work  off  on  the  very  eve  of  starting  for 
a  holiday.  It  imparts  a  sense  of  virtue  to  the  soul : — and 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  those  estimable  moralists  who 
say  that  to  be  virtuous  is  to  be  happy,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  to  feel  virtuous  gives  very  considerable  satisfaction. 

The  advantages  of  the  Triple  Alliance  to  two  of  the 
nations  concerned  are  so  great  and  obvious,  that  there  never 
could  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  their  readiness  to  renew  it. 
On  the  part  of  the  third,  the  actual  advantages  are  not  much 
less,  and  the  chief  question  was  whether  the  excessively  noisy 
opponents  of  the  alliance  in  Italy  would  be  able  to  follow 
up  their  overthrow  of  Signor  Crispi  by  overthrowing  the 
understanding  which  it  was  Signor  Crispi's  chief  act  to  have 
brought  about.    If  noise  and  clamour  both  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it  could  have  done  the  thing,  it  would,  as  all 
readers  of  "  Foreign  Intelligence  "  know,  have  been  done. 
If  that  curious  and  complete  indifference  to  the  real  welfare 
of  the  country,  as  contrasted  with  the  material  interests  of 
certain  classes  and  individuals  in  it,  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  characteristic  of  democracy  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  could  have  done  it,  it  would  have  been  done.  But 
luckily  for  Europe  these  influences  have  not  sufficed,  and, 
barring  the  unforeseen,  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a 
new  six  years'  lease  of  peace.    It  is  doubtful  whether,  Eng- 
land keeping  her  present  free  but  well- understood  position, 
France  and  Russia  could  with  any  chance  of  success  break 
that  peace,  and  it  is  very  improbable,  indeed,  that  they 
would  (with  the  same  exception)  attempt  it.     Had  the 
Alliance  not  been  concluded  afresh,  it  would  have  been  taken 
as  broken ;  and  a  new  period  of  constant  alarm  would  have 
ensued.  As  far  as  England  is  more  particularly  concerned  the 
fact  is  also  satisfactory.    We  are  friends  with  those  Powers 
with  whom  it  is  our  special  interest  to  be  friendly,  and 
with  ourselves  they  are  strong  enough  to  play  policeman  to 
the  others.    No  sensible  Englishman  desires  to  be  anything 
but  friendly  with  France  and  Russia,  too.  But  Russia  must 
change  (as,  indeed,   she  easily  could  if  she  would)  her 
whole  course  and  aim  before  that  is  possible.  Everybody 
who  is  not  either  wholly  ignorant  or  wholly  blinded  by 
political  prejudice  knows  that  a  thorough  and  sincere  friend- 
ship with  France  is  impossible  for  a  much  graver  reason.  It 
is  not  because  there  is  any  great  conflict  of  interests 
between  the  two  countries — there  is  none  that  with  good 
will  and  common- sense  on  both  sides  might  not  be  adjusted 
with  ease._  It  is  not  because  of  any  ill  will  on  England's 
side.    It  is  because  of  the  ineradicable  ennLity  to  England 
which  exists  in  the  best  Frenchmen  as  well  as  in  the  worst. 
They  cannot  help  it  if  they  would,  and  we  suspect  they 


would  not  if  they  could.  This  is,  no  doubt,  deplorable,  but 
it  is  the  fact ;  a  fact  apparently  unalterable  by  any  amount 
of  good  will  and  good  humour  on  our  side — which  things, 
indeed,  are  comparatively  powerless  against  the  galling 
effects  of  continuous  successful  rivalry  for  six  or  seven, 
hundred  years.  There  is  no  hopeless  fact  of  this  kind,  nor 
any  troublesome,  if  not  hopeless,  one  like  the  designs  of 
Russia  in  the  East,  in  the  way  of  our  friendship  with  any 
member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Probably  none  of  those 
members  has  an  ardent  affection  for  us — we  fear  that  this 
country,  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  heart,  "  to  be  long. 
"  loved  was  never  framed."  But  we  can  get  on  well  enough 
with  one  of  them,  and  very  amicably  and  agreeably  with 
the  other  two.  And  that  is  quite  enough  as  business 
partnerships  go  in  this  world. 


AVESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  Royal  Commission  comes  to  so 
lame  a  conclusion  as  that  reached  by  the  Commission 
on  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  signed  by  all  the  members ; 
but  a  rider  to  their  verdict  is  added  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard, 
Sir  F.  Leighton,  and  Dean  Bradley.  The  questions  mainly 
before  the  Commission  resolved  themselves  into  one : — Where 
shall  we  find  a  site  for  the  extension  of  the  burial  accommo- 
dation of  the  Abbey  church  ?  It  was  complicated  by  a 
dozen  considerations  of  more  or  less  importance,  the  most 
important  being  but  slightly  noticed.  Burial  in  West- 
minster Abbey  must  be  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
nowhere  else.  Burial  in  Abingdon  Street  or  in  Dean's 
Yard  will  not  be  the  same  thing.  Pulling  down  Ashburn- 
ham  House — which  most  people  of  taste  would  regard  as 
not  much  less  criminal  than  pulling  down  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII. — will  do  nothing  towards  answering  the  objects 
of  the  inquiry.  A  chapel,  divided  from  the  old  church  by  the 
Cloisters,  the  Dark  Cloisters,  and  the  Infirmary  Cloisters, 
will  not  be  the  same  as  the  Abbey;  and,  though  it  might- 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  relics  of  the  architecture 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  is  apparently  almost  as 
much  the  object  of  the  present  authorities  as  the  removal  of 
Ashburnham  House,  it  would  not  advance  the  matter  a  single 
step.  By  "  authorities  "  here  we  must  not  be  understood 
to  reflect  in  any  way  on  the  heads  of  the  school,  who  have 
taken  far  better  care  of  Ashburnham  House  than  was  ever 
taken  by  the  Chapter.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  a  good 
thing  to  pull  down  the  Abingdon  Street  houses  ;  but  no 
building  in  modern  Gothic  on  their  site  will  answer  in 
the  popular  imagination  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Building 
in  the  space  between  the  south  walk  of  the  Cloister  and 
Ashburnham  House  will  involve  the  destruction  of  this 
relic  of  Inigo's  work,  and  the  destruction  also  of  what 
remains  of  the  Refectory  and  the  Misericorde.  More- 
over, it  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  those  to  the 
Abingdon  Street  site.  It  is  not,  and  never  will  be, 
"  the  Abbey."  This  scheme  seems  to  be  most  favoured  by 
the  Commissioners,  but  is  that  dissented  from  by  the 
appenders  of  the  rider  we  have  mentioned.  Mr.  Pearson 
favoured  the  Abingdon  Street  site,  and  was  supported  by 
the  opinions  formerly  expressed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and 
Mr.  Fergusson.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  made  a  somewhat 
similar  suggestion,  but  brought  his  new  building  into  closer 
connexion  with  the  Abbey,  rightly  perceiving  that  this  is 
the  real  question — namely,  how  far  the  addition  can  be 
made  part  of  the  Church  itself.  Mr.  Clarke's  views  were 
strongly  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who, 
however,  through  illness,  was  not  at  the  final  sittings  of  the 
Commission.  Unquestionably,  if  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  or 
any  one  else  can  show  us  how,  without  too  much  disturbance 
of  the  existing  structure,  a  new  one  can  be  added  to  it,  and,, 
to  use  Mr.  Clarke's  own  word,  "  incorporated  "  with  it, 
the  difficulty  is  at  once  resolved. 

A  proposal  was  also  made,  but  very  speedily  dismissed, 
that  a  new  aisle  should  be  added  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave.  This  building  would  necessarily  destroy  and  over- 
shadow all  the  Edwardian  work  on  that  side,  and  would 
ruin  the  best  view  of  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr. 
Harvey  and  the  late  Mr.  Tarver  proposed  "  a  wreath  of 
"  chapels  "  to  surround  the  Chapter  House,  a  picturesque 
idea ;  for  the  great  naked  buttresses  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
concealed,  and  these  chapels  might  serve  to  conceal  them 
effectually  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  build- 
ing. The  scheme,  nevertheless,  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  much  favour  with  the  Commission. 
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The  conclusion  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  except  in  one 
particular.  It  amounts  to  a  verdict  of  "do  nothing." 
This  is  perhaps  best  at  present.  We  cannot  wish  for  any 
more  work  at  Westminster  like  the  new  north  transept  or 
the*  new  Westminster  Hall.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  Ashburnham  House,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Refectory,  in  order  to  provide  a  "Junior  Abbey,"  in 
which  it  would  be  little  honour  to  be  buried.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  would  greatly  prefer  to  let  the  question  rest  for 
the  present,  and  meanwhile  be  a  great  deal  more  careful  as 
to  the  graves  to  be  dug  and  the  monuments  to  be  erected 
in  the  old  church. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  scheme  before  the  public,  let 
us  recommend  some  competent  architect  and  archa-ologist  to 
examine  the  site  of  the  Almonry  with  a  view  to  building  on 
it.  The  ground  west  of  the  Abbey  door  is  consecrated 
already.  Here  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  built  by  the 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and  close  by  was  the  workshop  of 
William  Caxton  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Pale.  The  red 
granite  pillar  may  be  taken  to  mark  the  place.  A  chapel 
on  the  site  of  St.  Anne's,  parallel  to  and  masking  both  the 
plain,  low  exterior  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  and  the 
not  very  pleasing  front  of  the  Dean's  Yard  houses  and 
archway,  would  thus  form  a  kind  of  restoration  of  the 
Almonry  Court.  It  might  be  a  continuation  without  any 
disfigurement  of  the  north  aisle,  it  would  be  part  of 
the  old  Abbey  church,  would  stand  on  ground  anciently 
consecrated,  and  from  the  character  of  the  western  towers 
which  would  rise  above  it  might  be  in  any  style  of 
architecture  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  these  islands.  The 
court  might  be  completed  on  the  western  side  by  a  "re- 
"  storation  "  of  the  Gate-house,  the  prison  of  Raleigh,  of 
which  innumerable  views  exist,  and  which  would  greatly 
enhance  the  dignity  and  picturesqueness  of  the  west  front 
of  the  old  church  behind  it.  At  present  this  site  is  empty, 
except  for  the  Crimean  pillar,  and  no  harm  to  any  one 
could  be  done  by  building  on  a  part  of  it. 


MR.  LEWIS  MORRIS  ON  POETRY. 

MR.  LEWIS  MORRIS,  whom  we  are  happy  to  welcome 
among  the  critics,  gives  his  opinions  about  the  future 
of  Modern  Poetry  in  Murray's  Magazine.  In  one  way,  at 
least,  Mr.  Morris  maybe  regarded  as  naturally  fitted  to 
become  a  critic,  and,  as  he  does  not  disguise  his  dislike  of 
other  critics,  he  is  clearly  a  true  member  of  the  brother- 
hood. "Poets  love  not  poets,  nor  potters  potters,"  nor 
critics  critics,  very  often.  Again,  many  things  which  Mr. 
Morris  has  to  remark  enjoy  all  the  merit  of  novelty,  we 
might  almost  say  of  bizarrerie,  while  others  have  a  respect- 
able and  popular  antiquity.  For  example,  "  If  the  metre 
"  is  irregular,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  poems 
"  which  assume  the  ode-form,  the  poet  is  a  law  to  himself, 
"  and  should  have  at  least  as  much  latitude  as  was  allowed  to 
"  Pindar."  Here  it  may  be  observed,  with  no  offence  to  living 
poets,  that  every  one  who  writes  in  the  ode-form  does  not 
necessarily  possess  the  powers  of  Pindar  ;  while  as  to  the 
latitude  permitted  to  Pindar,  was  that  so  very  wide  % 
Perhaps  Professor  Jebb,  who  can  write  Pindaric  verse  in 
Greek,  is  the  best  authority  on  this  topic.  We  had  certainly 
supposed  that  the  Pindaric  measures  were  as  rigid  in  each 
case  as  they  are  complex.  Mr.  Morris  also  surprises  us  by 
regarding,  in  the  main,  the  whole  history  of  English 
poetical  literature — since  Shakspeare,  at  any  rate — as  one 
of  "  splendid  failures."  This  proves  that  Mr.  Morris 
has  a  very  high  critical  standard.  We  venture  to  think 
that  what  is  really  splendid  can  hardly  be  a  failure,  and 
the  failures  in  English  poetry  with  which  we  are  most 
recently  familiar  are  nothing  less  than  splendid.  They 
are  usually  futilities  in  drab,  or  commonplaces  in  tarnished 
tinsel.  Our  famous  poets  have  failed,  it  seems,  though 
splendidly,  because  they  have  chosen  bad  subjects,  or 
subjects  which  Mr.  Morris  thinks  bad.  Paradise  Lost 
has  not  a  good  subject;  Spenser  "threw  himself  away" 
over  the  abstractions  of  the  Faery  Queen.  That  work 
has  been  called  the  poem  for  poets  ;  but  critics,  of 
course,  have  a  right  to  their  own  ideas,  and  Mr.  Morris 
may  naturally,  perhaps  inevitably,  differ  from  Keats  and 
Scott.  Pope  "wasted  great  gifts"  on  "the  frivolous 
"  Rape  of  the  Loch  " ;  his  best  work,  indeed,  and  that  which 
he  was  best  fitted  by  nature  to  do.  Then,  turning  to 
modern  times,   Mr.   Morris   finds  that  the  Arthurian 


legends  are  "  somewhat  provincial."  This,  from  a  Welsh- 
man, is  unpatriotic,  and  we  venture  to  think  it  inaccurate. 
The  hero  whose  renown  tempted  Milton  and  Dryden, 
whose  fame  went  through  the  world  in  Old  French, 
was  hardly,  perhaps,  provincial — unless,  indeed,  Achilles  of 
Larissa  and  Roland  of  the  Breton  marches  were  provincial 
too.  Thebeswas  quite  a  little  place;  so  was  Troy;  andCamelot 
may  have  been  no  bigger.  Indeed,  when  Mr.  Morris  is  at 
it,  why  does  he  not  regret  Homer's  choice  of  provincial 
topics  ?  Mr.  Morris  appears,  again,  to  be  original  in  his 
opinion  that  poetry  needs  not  to  consist  of  the  best  words, 
as  far  as  its  form  goes,  in  the  best  places.  "  Writers  who 
"  have  something  to  say,"  and  who  "  care  little  for  word- 
"  painting,"  find  it  "a  little  hard"  to  be  perpetually 
reminded  that,  "  if  an  adjective  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be 
"  always  the  best  possible."  But  no  poet  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  this.  He  may  not  use  the  best  adjective,  but 
he  knows  that,  so  far  as  he  misses  it,  be  fails.  Not  for  him 
is  that  Virgilian  felicity  : — 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 
Flowering  often  in  some  lonely  word. 

A  poet  who  did  not,  as  a  rule,  hit  the  right  word  would,  of 
course,  be  no  poet  at  all,  would  have  neither  charm,  nor 
magic,  nor  distinction,  nor  spirituality,  nor  music.  The  right 
word  is  so  much  the  essence  of  poetry  that  all  translations  of 
poetry  are,  more  or  less,  failures.  They  tell  the  story  with- 
out the  song ;  hence  Mr.  Arnold's  theory  that  they  should 
be  written  in  humble  prose.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
great  poet  will  be  bored  by  reminders  that  he  should  use 
"  the  best  words,"  as  Coleridge  says — in  fact,  that  his 
poems  should  be  poetical.  Any  words  which  distract  the 
attention  from  the  narrative,  whereof  Mr.  Morris  com- 
plains in  the  Laureate's  case,  are,  of  course,  manifestly  not 
the  best  words.  But  we  cannot  hold  that  perfect  felicity,  as 
in  Virgil  and  Shakspeare,  as  in  Keats  often,  and  in  all 
great  poets,  does  distract  the  attention.  If  it  does,  we  shall 
always  have  plenty  of  versifiers  who  do  not  distract  us  in  that 
particular  way.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  one  in 
his  senses  asks  poets  not  to  be  "  natural."  We  only  ask  them 
to  have  the  poetic  nature,  which  is  dissatisfied  where  its 
work  is  flat  and  commonplace  and  conventional.  To  be 
conventional,  commonplace,  flat  is  not  "  natural  "  to  poets  ; 
they  would,  if  really  poets,  be  untrue  to  their  nature  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  lack  of  felicity,  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful, rare,  and,  to  the  majority  of  writers,  inaccessible. 
Who  can  tell  how  far  Shakspeare  "  meditated  "  the  Muse, 
how  far  his  style  was  absolutely  spontaneous  1  We  know 
that  Virgil  "meditated,"  we  guess  that  his  magic  art  was 
not  won  without  choice  and  selection.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, after  all,  that  these  are  really  Mr.  Morris's  own 
ideas ;  for  he  insists  on  the  necessity  for  terseness,  that  "  the 
"  half  is  greater  than  the  whole."  But  many  writers  must 
construct  the  whole  before  they  can  cut  it  down  to  the 
half — a  process  in  which  an  author,  if  he  have  any  genius,  is 
likely  to  be  forced  to  consider  what  words  are  the  best,  as 
some  authors,  it  seems,  dislike  being  reminded  to  do. 

These  are  examples  of  Mr.  Morris's  originality.  There 
is  nothing  original  in  slaying  the  slain — ballades  and  triolets 
— in  the  name  of  poetry ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  perform  this 
execution  on  harmless  poetical  diversions.  They  were 
never  more,  in  English,  than  an  exercise  in  vers  de  societe  ; 
and,  when  the  players  were  tired  of  their  toys,  they  threw 
their  toys  away.  It  was  never  imagined  that  even  the  middle 
classes  would  think  them  poetical,  for  the  aberrations  of 
bourgeois  taste  rove  into  quite  different  directions.  Mr. 
Morris's  knowledge  of  modern  languages  enables  him  to 
pronounce  that  French  is  the  one  European  tongue  in 
which  "  poetry  is  well-nigh  impossible."  But  this  is  not  a 
strange  nor  original  idea ;  plenty  of  Englishmen  hold  this 
opinion,  in  itself  so  highly  divei'ting.  Chaucer  was  not  of 
Mr.  Morris's  mind,  nor  was  Edmund  Spenser.  There  is, 
however,  no  sense  in  arguing  with  critics  who  regard  the 
speech  of  the  Song  of  Roland,  of  the  Pastourelles,  of 
Du  Bellay,  of  Racine,  of  Chenier  and  Musset,  of  Hugo 
and  Gautier,  as  unpoetical.  M.  Lemaitre  say3  things  like 
that,  in  French,  about  English  poetry ;  Mr.  Morris  says 
them,  in  English,  about  French  poetry;  it  is  as  if  either 
critic  were  deaf  of  one  ear. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Morris 
anticipates  much  from  what  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  novel  of 
modern  life  in  verse.  "  Modern  life;  its  doubts  and  its 
"  faith,"  we  have  often  heard  what  truly  valuable  subjects 
of  poetry  are  these.  Fallacies  are  hard  to  kill ;  we  shall 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  poem  when  it  is  written. 
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From  Homer  to  Mr.  William  Morris  all  great,  or  even 
good,  narrative  poems  have  been  poems  of  the  past,  and  a 
rule  of  which  the  causes  are  obvious  is  not  likely  to  be 
broken. 


THE  FIRE  BRIGADE. 

THE  report  that  Captain  Shaw  has  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  whether  followed 
by  his  actual  retirement  or  not,  should  serve  to  turn  atten- 
tion to  the  great  and  still  unremedied  deficiency  of  the 
corps.  If  this  seems  a  somewhat  ungracious  way  of  begin- 
ning our  remarks  on  the  retirement  of  a  very  able  public 
servant,  the  want  of  politeness  is  purely  apparent.  The 
deficiency  of  which  we  are  thinking  is  one  Captain  Shaw 
has  done  his  best  to  remove — which  would  have  been 
amended  long  ago  if  his  urgent  advice  had  been  taken.  It 
is  simply  the  insufficient  size  of  the  Brigade.  That  the 
force  is  thoroughly  efficient,  that  the  utmost  is  made  of  its 
strength,  that  this  efficiency  and  the  intelligent  use  of  it 
are  largely  due  to  Captain  Shaw,  are  facts  of  which  we  are 
very  well  aware,  and  have  repeatedly  acknowledged.  We 
do  not  think  that  Captain  Shaw's  resignation  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  write  his  obituary  notice.  A  gentleman 
is  not  dead  because  he  retires  from  office,  and  should  not  be 
written  about  as  if  he  were.  So  we  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  review  his  career.  It  is  quite  enough  to  recognize  what 
he  has  done,  and  then  to  try  to  act  on  his  advice. 

The  London  Fire  Brigade,  which  Captain  Shaw  found 
respectable  and  has  made  excellent,  is  not  so  strong  as  it 
should  be,  when  the  work  it  has  to  do  is  considered.  Our 
grandfathers,  who  were  blessed  with  stronger  nerves  than 
ourselves,  got  on  to  their  own  satisfaction  for  a  very  long 
time  without  either  Fire  Brigade  or  police  to  speak  of; 
but  from  what  is  otherwise  known  of  them,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that,  if  they  had  wanted  either  Fire  Brigade 
or  police,  they  would  have  insisted  on  having  enough  of 
both.     We,  who  are  very  exacting  in  demanding  protec- 
tion against  fire,  thieves,  and  riot,  still  continue  to  keep  the 
forces  which  are  to  deal  with  all  these  dangers  below  their 
proper  strength.    The  police  were,  indeed,  materially  in- 
creased about  the  time  that  a  certain  Home  Secretary 
had  pressing  reasons  to  realize  the  need  for  personal  pro- 
tection.   But  the  Fire  Brigade  was  left  weak,  and  nothing 
to  the  purpose  has  been  done  to  increase  it  since  London 
has  been  made  happy  by  the  gift  of  self-government.  The 
great  body  by  which  we  have  now  the  happiness  to  be  taxed 
for  our  good  is  presumably  too  intent  on  inspecting  the 
morals  of  music-halls,  and  on  efforts  to  increase  its  own 
powers  and  the  skirts  of  dancing  women,  to  have  time  to 
strengthen  the  Brigade.    Yet  there  is  no  city  in  the  world 
which  has  better  reason  to  allow  itself  a  large  margin  in  the 
size  of  the  force  which  it  maintains  to  keep  down  fires. 
Moscow  and  Constantinople  are  far  more  inflammable,  but 
they  are  much  smaller ;  and,  moreover,  both  contain  large 
garrisons  which  can  be  used  at  a  pinch  by  authorities  whose 
powers  are  absolute.    Paris  and  New  York  are  easy  to 
manage  in  comparison  with  London.     They  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  wide  thoroughfares,  and  the  most  in- 
flammable portions  lie  close  together.    There  is  no  great 
merit  in  going  quickly  to   the  scene   of  a  fire  when 
you  have  one  absolutely  straight  street  to  gallop  down  and 
one  corner  to  turn,  which  is  pretty  much  the  case  in  New 
York.    But  there  are  large  parts  of  London,  and  those  the 
most  dangerous,  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a 
fire-engine  to  go  at  any  great  speed.    You  cannot  keep  up 
a  gallop  when  a  corner  has  to  be  turned  every  twenty 
yards.    Besides  London  stretches  in  every  direction,  and 
in  every  quarter  of  it  there  are  timber-yards  or  store- 
houses.   Of  course  the  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  ought  to  be  proportionately  strong  ;  but  this  is 
precisely  what  it  is  not.    The  force  is  just  strong  enough  to 
deal  with  one  great  fire,  but  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  two. 
It  was  pointed  out,  we  think,  by  Captain  Shaw  himself  at 
the  time  that  nearly  the  whole  available  force  of  the 
Brigade  had  to  be  collected  to  put  out  the  last  great  fire  at 
Whitelet's.    Engines  had  to  be  brought  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river.    If  at  that  moment  another  fire  had 
broken  out  at  Bermondsey,  where  every  convenience  for 
one  exists,  it  must  needs  have  been  allowed  to  have  its 
way.    There  has  been  no  double  fire  on  this  scale,  as 
yet,  but  it  will  be  strange  if  we  do  not  have  one  some  day. 
If  we  do — and  one  feels  strongly  tempted  to  say  when  we 
do — London  will  discover  what  is  the  cost  of  misplaced 


economy.  For  the  rest,  Londoners  are  so  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  insufficient  strength  of  the  Fire  Brigade  that 
they  subscribe  a  far  from  contemptible  sum  to  support 
volunteer  brigades.  If  these  latter  were  all  efficient  no 
great  harm  would  be  done ;  but  it  is  notorious  that,  theugh 
some  of  them  are  respectable,  many  are  mere  colourable 
pretexts  for  begging.  Yet  they  gather  their  harvest  of 
shillings  and  half-crowns  largely  because  householders  know 
in  a  vague  way  that  the  Fire  Brigade  is  beneath  its  proper 
strength  and  think  it  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  It 
would  be  safer  to  spend  the  money  on  the  force  which  has 
been  made  so  adequate  in  all  but  size  by  Captain  Shaw. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

MOST  people  in  England  had  rather  forgotten,  and  were 
quite  content  to  forget,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
secure  that  they  would  hear  of  him  again  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's succession  has  to  be  liquidated — a  security  which 
we  may  be  sure  is  shared,  greatly  to  their  discomfort,  by 
Mr.  J-hn  M-rl-y  and  S-r  W-ll-m  H-rc-rt.  But  this 
week  Lord  Randolph  has  emerged  again  in  connexion  with 
a  more  important  subject  than  the  abominable  quality  of 
the  pudding  in  school — we  beg  pardon,  on  board  ship — or 
even  the  imperative  necessity  of  ordering  the  whole  British 
fleet  to  some  place  of  which  Lord  Randolph  had  probably 
heard  for  the  first  time.  The  first-fruits  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's grave  and  matured  examination  on  the  spot  is,  it 
seems,  a  conviction  that  the  Transvaal  Convention,  which 
whilom  with  the  rest  of  us  he  did  condemn,  was  a  noble 
act,  and  that  we  should  have  lost  Cape  Colony  if  a  different 
policy  had  been  persevered  in.  Lord  Randolph's  argu- 
ment would  appear  to  be  compounded  of  a  confession 
and  an  assertion.  The  confession  is,  "  I  knew  nothing 
"about  it  then";  the  argument,  "I  know  a  little  about 
"  it  now."  The  instance  will  hardly  damage  the  wisdom  of 
a  certain  axiom  about  a  little  knowledge.  When  Lord 
Randolph  was  quite  ignorant  he  judged  right,  now  that  he 
knows  a  little  he  judges  ludicrously  and  (if  his  judgment 
were  likely  to  have  any  weight)  dangerously  wrong.  For 
he  has  evidently  come — and  no  wonder,  considering  the 
particular  auspices  under  which  he  is  visiting  South 
Africa — to  the  knowledge  of  what  everybody,  whether  he 
has  visited  South  Africa  or  not,  who  knows  anything 
about  South  Africa  has  known  all  along.  This  is,  that 
there  is  a  numerous  and,  in  most  places,  except  in  Natal, 
numerically  preponderant  party  which  is  strongly,  and 
almost  violently,  anti-English.  He  has  learnt  further  that, 
at  this  present  moment,  the  popular  policy— the  policy  of 
Mr.  Rhodes — is  a  sort  of  running  with  the  hare  and  hunting 
with  the  hounds — an  attempt  to  be  strongly  "  Afrikander," 
and  yet  avowedly  Imperialist.  And,  putting  these  two 
pieces  of  newly  acquired  knowledge  together,  with  the 
ingenuous  pride  of  youth  (Lord  Randolph,  of  course,  is  nothing 
if  not  young)  he  draws  the  conclusion  that,  if  ten  years  ago 
Afrikanderism  had  been  offended,  it  would  have  been  all  up. 
The  fact  being — as  Lord  Randolph  does  not  know,  but  as 
others  do  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  did  then — that  the 
policy  of  which  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  the 
climax  had  actually  created  a  very  strong  Imperialist  feel- 
ing ;  that  almost  all  colonists  of  English  birth,  and  even 
some  others,  were,  partly  from  dread  of  the  Zulus  and  the 
Boers,  partly  because  they  thought  the  mother-country  had 
at  last  shaken  off  her  indifferent  and  shilly-shallying  policy, 
resolved  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  and  that,  if  General 
Collet  had  not  blundered,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not 
flinched,  even,  perhaps,  if  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  had  the 
courage  and  patriotism  to  risk  something,  South  Africa 
would"  in  all  probability  to-day  be  a  good  deal  more  united 
than  it  is  in  aims  and  sentiment,  would  be  entirely  under 
an  unstained  British  flag,  and  would  need  no  balancing 
pyramids  on  their  tops  to  keep  it  steady.  So  much  for  Lord 
Randolph. 

As  for  the  matters  which  have  recently  been  of  most 
interest  in  South  Africa,  the  completion  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  agreement  has  rendered  them  of  less  importance. 
Here,  again,  no  one  who  speaks  with  knowledge  will  deny 
that  it  has  been  to  some  extent  hard  on  the  Portuguese  to 
have  their  title  deeds  suddenly  questioned,  and  irregular 
writs  of  quo  warranto  served  by  persons  who  were,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  comity,  if  not  of  inter- 
national law,  very  much  in  the  position,  let  us  say,  of  Sir 
.  Francis  Drake.    The  fault  of  the  Portuguese  was  the 
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slowness  and  the  fits  of  ill-temper  with  which  they  set 
themselves  to  work  out  the  old  problem  "  Can  I  with  ten 
"  thousand  meet  him  that  cometh  against  me  with  twenty 
"  thousand  1  "  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  often  urged 
here,  it  was  impossible  for  Portugal,  not  merely  to  hold,  but 
in  any  sense  to  occupy  or  use,  the  regions  she  claimed,  and 
the  practical  guarantee  by  England  of  what  is  left  to  her  is 
of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  disputed  claim  to  the 
whole  which  she  could  not  enforce,  and  which,  if  England 
had  respected  it,  Germany  or  France  or  some  other  Power 
certainly  would  not  have  respected.  These  bygones  may 
now  be  bygones,  and  the  only  important  point  remaining 
is  for  the  local  representatives  of  the  two  Powers  on  the 
spot  to  avoid  friction  as  much  as  they  can,  and  if  necessary 
to  disavow  and  punish  promptly  those  on  their  own  side 
who  make  bate  or  broil.  So  shall  the  thing  settle  down  as 
well  as  possible. 


SOME  STATE  SOCIALISM. 

THERE  are  very  sufficient  reasons  why  the  present 
French  Republic  should  commit  itself  to  more  dan- 
gerous experiments  than  any  other  nation  is  at  present 
prepared  to  make  in  the  now  popular  policy  of  State 
Socialism.  France  has  not  been  the  first  to  frame  such 
legislation.  The  example  was  set  her  by  Germany.  Here 
in  England  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proposed  a  scheme  of  in- 
surance which  is  to  help,  and  eventually  to  force,  the  work- 
man to  save  something  for  his  old  age.  State  Socialism 
includes  a  great  deal  more  than  these  schemes  for  the  pro- 
viding of  pensions  which  are  to  be  drawn  by  workmen  who 
have  paid,  or  on  whose  behalf  there  has  been  paid,  a  premium 
to  the  State  during  a  fixed  period  of  years.  For  the  moment, 
however,  it  is  the  most  popular,  at  least  among  politicians, 
of  the  forms  taken  by  the  kind  of  Socialism  which  is  called 
"  of  the  Chair  "  or  is  attributed  to  the  State.  It  may  be 
asserted,  without  too  much  want  of  charity,  that  there  is  a 
reason  for  this,  which  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  philan- 
thropy of  politicians.  Every  State  in  Europe  has  reasons 
of  its  own  for  showing  sympathy  to  the  working  classes. 
Even  Russia  consults  their  dislike  of  a  Jew  money-lender. 
In  Germany,  again,  sympathy,  as  displayed  by  Prince 
Bismarck,  took  the  form  of  a  good  sharp  paternal  law  by 
which  all  workmen  are  peremptorily  called  upon  to  be 
thrifty,  and  in  order  that  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  might 
be  the  easier  for  them,  their  employers  are  to  deduct  the 
proper  proportion  of  saving  from  their  wages,  and  hand 
it  over  to  the  State  to  be  taken  care  of  for  them.  The 
employer  must  also  contribute  to  the  general  good,  though 
whether  he  will  do  it  out  of  his  own  pocket  or  by  means  of 
further  deductions  from  wages  was  not  made  so  clear.  In 
return  for  this  tax,  which  is  playfully  called  a  premium, 
the  workman  or  woman  who  has  paid  regularly  is  entitled, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  a  pension  fixed  at  the  moderate 
figure  of  from  about  four  to  about  ten  pounds  a  year.  Our 
scheme,  or  rather  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  is  as  yet  a  vaguish 
proposal,  and  need  not  be  discussed  at  present.  State 
Socialism  with  us  is  busier  in  educating  the  sucking  work- 
man at  the  expense  of  the  income-tax  payer  than  in 
inducing  or  forcing  him  when  grown  up  to  help  to  provide 
himself  with  an  annuity.  Our  scheme  of  insurance  against 
a  pauper  old  age  being  inchoate,  and  the  German  very  rigid 
and  modest,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  French  have  come 
forward  with  the  draft  of  a  Bill  which  appears  to  have 
been  providentially  designed  to  show  what  State  Socialism 
may  be  made  to  mean  by  thoroughgoing  people. 

This  is  the  Bill  described  as  of  insurance  "  against  old 
"age" — by  which  is  meant,  against  the  entire  want  of 
money  in  old  age.  Its  authors  are  MM.  Constans  and 
Rouvier.  M.  Constans,  who  is  a  clever  and,  above  all,  a 
bold  man,  is  very  well  qualified  to  draft  and  defend  a 
measure  which  is  designed  to  convince  the  working  classes, 
for  once  and  for  all,  that  their  real  friend  is  the  Third 
Republic.  Accordingly,  he  has  made  the  plan  very 
thoroughgoing,  and  has  taken  care  that  the  offers  it  con- 
tains are  not  wanting  in  generosity.  M.  Constans  is  not 
that  stamp  of  politician  who  half  does  the  policy  of  tempt- 
ing offers,  and  so  sacrifices  whatever  character  he  possesses 
for  practical  sense  without  attracting  the  much-desired 
voter.  It  is  probable  that  his  Bill  will  have  sufficient 
popularity  to  defy  the  criticisms  of  such  economists  as  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  who,  true  to  his  function  as  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness  against  reckless  finance,  has  attacked  it 
with  argument  and  illustration.    According  to  the  plan 


which  M.  Constans,  aided  by  M.  Rouvier,  has  framed,  the 
State  undertakes  to  supply,  in  return  for  a  percentage  to  be 
paid  on  the  wages  of  290  days  in  the  year,  annuities  of  from 
3oofrs.  to  600  frs., payable  from  the  age  of  fifty- five — orfifteen 
years  sooner  than  the  modest  German  pensions  of  90  frs. 
and  210  frs.  Not  only  so,  but  the  State  is  to  establish  a 
life  insurance  office  which  will,  in  consideration  of  premiums 
of  which  it  will  itself  supply  a  third  or  a  half,  pay  on  death 
sums  of  from  500  frs.  to  1,000  frs.  to  the  families  of  all  who 
have  subscribed  for  not  less  than  two  years.  It  is  not 
pretended  by  MM.  Constans  and  Rouvier  that  this  enor- 
mous annuity  and  insurance  business  is  to  be  f-elf-supporting. 
The  State,  they  calculate,  will  have  to  pay,  when  it  is  in  full 
working  order,  no  less  a  sum  than  100,000,000  frs.,  or 
about  4,000,000^,  a  year,  which  they  do  not  deny  will  be 
largely  in  excess  of  its  own  receipts  from  premiums  or 
money  invested.  The  deficiency,  they  maintain,  will  be 
partly  made  good  by  the  tax  of  ten  centimes  per  day's  work 
to  be  levied  on  all  who  employ  foreign  workmen — which  it 
is  calculated  will  be  good  for  29,000,000  frs.  a  year.  This 
is  a  tempting  scheme,  and  that  part  of  it  which  proposes  to 
tax  the  employer  who  is  base  enough  to  hire  foreigners  is 
well  calculated  to  please  patriotic  sentiment.  But  as  a 
mere  business  scheme  it  is  open  to  the  criticism  that,  unless 
"  l'etat  de  l'opinion,  les  esperances  qui  agitent  partout  les 
"  classes  laborieuses,  l'impulsion  de  cette  force  des  choses  qui 
"  determine  les  grandes  evolutions  de  l'histoire,"  to  which  its 
framers  characteristically  appeal,  can  make  three  guineas  do 
the  work  of  five,  it  will  be  ruinous.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
has  made  it  his  business  to  show  that  the  calculations  on 
which  it  is  based  are  of  the  wildest.  One  example  of  the 
care  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance 
have  shown  in  making  their  estimates  is  absolutely  comic. 
They  have  calculated  the  produce  of  the  tax  on  foreign 
workmen  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  foreigners 
resident  in  France,  which  in  1886  was  1,126,530.  But  they 
have  forgotten  to  deduct  from  this  total  the  women  and 
children,  the  shopkeepers  and  capitalists,  who  are  not 
"  ouvriers,"  the  married  foreign  residents  who  practise  no 
trade,  and  the  vagabonds  who  are  idle  for  other  reasons. 
And  this  is  only  one  example  of  their  care.  They  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  only  a  third  of  the  working 
people  of  France  will  avail  themselves  of  the  scheme ;  but 
they  put  no  limit  on  the  number  of  those  who  may  profit 
by  it  if  they  please.  If  a  half  or  two- thirds  do,  then 
the  yearly  cost  must  be  proportionately  increased,  and 
with  it  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  State.  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  who  is  an  excellent  judge  and  a  careful  calcu- 
lator, estimates  that  it  may  go  to  eight  or  even  ten  times 
the  amount  fixed  by  the  Ministers.  Of  course,  if  it  is 
not  popular,  then  not  even  a  third  of  the  workmen  will 
make  use  of  it — and  then  also  the  magnificent  scheme  for 
forwarding  "  les  grandes  evolutions  de  l'histoire,"  and 
ruling,  by  obeying,  "  l'impulsion  des  choses,"  falls  utterly  to 
the  ground,  and  will  deserve  to  be  recorded  among  the  great 
ideas  of  the  philosophers  whom  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver 
saw  at  work  in  the  island  of  Laputa.  But  the  two  Ministers, 
though  one  of  them  is  actually  Minister  of  Finance,  have 
forgotten  to  take  into  their  calculations  both  the  present 
rate  of  interest  and  its  steady  tendency  to  fall  still  lower. 
They  talk  when  detailing  the  advantages  of  their  scheme  of 
workmen  who  get  4  per  cent,  on  their  savings ;  yet  it  is 
notorious  that  4  per  cent,  is  not  to  be  obtained  now  on  in- 
vestments in  which  there  is  no  element  of  speculation.  The 
French  funds  are  at  a  little  over  3  when  their  price  is 
taken  into  calculation,  and  will  probably  be  at  z\  by  the  end 
of  the  century  unless  a  great  war  sends  the  price  up  again. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  French  Government  will  not 
invest  the  money  paid  over  to  it  in  Argentine  bonds  or  mere 
speculation,  although  the  Ministers  do  talk  of  the  purchase  of 
houses  and  land.  Therefore  it  follows  that,  as  the  interest  it 
can  receive  on  the  reserve  it  funds  will  inevitably  tend  to 
diminish,  the  difference  which  it  must  make  good  out  of 
taxation  will  necessarily  increase.  The  result  of  this  plan 
then — if  it  works  at  all — must  needs  be  to  add  heavily  to 
the  already  almost  unbearable  burden  of  French  taxation. 

M.  Constans's  insurance  against  old  age  is  not  the  only 
piece  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes. 
Another,  and  a  much  more  respectable,  one  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  an  Act  to  regulate  the  labour  of  women 
and  children,  and  is  principally  noticeable  because  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  which  has  passed  it  has  imposed  a 
legal  weekly  day  of  rest,  but  has  not  specified  that  it  shall 
be  a  Sunday  for  fear  of  being  called  clerical  if  it  so  far 
forgets  itself  as  to  mention  the  word  climanche.    This  is 
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only  another  example  of  the  abject  cowardice  of  some 
Frenchmen  in  the  presence  of  Radical  bigotry.  M.  Con- 
staks's  Bill  is  a  far  more  serious  business.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  it  should  be  passed  as  it  stands,  but  what- 
ever its  end  may  be,  it  is  an  astonishing  example  of  the 
length  to  which  some  modern  politic  ians  will  go  in  bribing 
the  "  mass  vote."  M.  Constans  is  not  a  sentimental  person. 
His  character  is  well  enough  known  as  that  of  a  cool-headed 
man,  resolute  to  push  his  own  fortunes,  and  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  do  it  with  cynical  audacity.  That  stamp  of 
politician  has  at  no  time  been  rare,  and  he  has  always 
obeyed  "  l'impulsion  des  choses  "  which  led  him  to  serve  by 
any  means  the  powers  which  could  be  useful  to  him.  That 
power  now  is  the  mass  vote,  and  the  MM.  Constans  of  this 
world  will  tempt  it  by  bribes,  flattery,  and  promises,  reckless 
of  the  ultimate  consequences  to  the  nation  if  they  can  only 
serve  their  immediate  turn.  Neither  do  we  see  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  authority  to  which  they  truckle  will  be 
less  accessible  to  their  tempting  than  courtiers  or  commercial 
classes  have  been.  It  is  not  either  the  tempting  or  the 
yielding  to  temptation  which  is  new,  but  the  danger  that, 
whereas  courtiers  and  commercial  classes  could  be  con- 
trolled by  other  forces  in  the  State,  the  "  mass  vote,"  if  it  is 
once  thoroughly  indoctrined  and  taken  in  hand  by  reckless 
adventurers,  may  prove  controllable  by  nothing  short  of 
ruin  and  anarchy.  Yet  the  offer  of  mere  bribes  to  this 
same  mass  vote  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  common 
resource  of  politicians.  Some  do  it  in  a  shamefaced  way, 
and  some  without  shame ;  but  all  do  it,  and  experience 
seems  to  make  it  probable  that  it  will  be  those  who  do  the 
work  with  a  whole  heart  who  will  do  it  successfully. 


miE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

ENOUGH  has  now  been  seen  of  the  attitude  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  general  towards  the  Education 
Bill  to  render  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  persevere  in  their  attempt  to  pass  it  before 
the  autumn  recess.  Whether,  however,  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so  within  the  time  or  anything  like 
the  time  to  which  they  profess  to  have  limited  them- 
selves it  is  too  soon  to  say.  Thanks  to  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Speaker,  and  the  vigorous  purgation  of 
the  notice-paper  which  resulted  therefrom,  the  House  got 
speedily  into  Committee,  and  the  appearance  of  Tuesday 
evening  appeared  to  justify  the  expectation  that  progress  in 
Committee  would  be  rapid.  The  proceedings,  however,  at 
the  morning  sitting  of  Wednesday  threw  a  slight  shadow 
over  this  prospect,  and  the  pathetic  appeal  which  was 
elicited  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  served  to 
remind  the  sanguine  how  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
individual  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  measure 
is.  Like  any  other  Ministerial  Bill  introduced  at  this 
period  of  the  Session,  it  may  be  said  to  exist  only  on 
sufferance,  and  it  is  certainly  by  no  other  tenure  that  it 
holds  its  chance  of  becoming  law  within  any  reasonable 
period.  No  doubt  if  the  Opposition  choose,  not  collectively 
merely,  but  individually,  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment, Ministers  may  succeed  in  getting  the  Education  Bill 
through  the  Commons  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  they 
may  then  be  able — also  with  the  same  assistance — -to  com- 
plete the  business  of  Supply  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  or 
ten  days  in  August.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  to 
any  two  or  three  members  of  the  Opposition,  whether  im- 
portant or  "no  account  "  men,  to  multiply  and  press 
amendments — there  are  already  thirteen  pages  of  them  on 
the  Order  Book — the  Bill  will  be  likely  enough  to  see  out 
July  in  Committee,  and  Supply  to  run  through  August. 
Perfect  smoothness  in  the  working  of  the  Parliamentary 
machine  will,  in  fact,  be  required  to  ensure  the  House's 
reaching  and  passing  the  Appropriation  Bill  before  the 
beginning  of  September. 

This  is  not  a  particularly  brilliant  performance  in  the 
way  of  business  management  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
who  advised  the  calling  together  of  Parliament  in  November 
of  last  year ;  and  for  our  own  part  we  confess  that  the 
particular  purpose  to  which  we  shall  owe  any  undue  pro- 
longation of  the  Session  is  far  from  being  of  a  character  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  inconvenience.  Is  it  worth  while,  we  ask 
ourselves — and  we  only  wish  that  the  same  question  would 
suggest  itself  to  the  Government — is  it  worth  while  to  sit 
for  several  weeks  longer  in  order  to  pass  more  such  nights 
of  melancholy  humiliation  as  that  of  last  Tuesday  ?  As 
.though  it  were  not  sufficient  for  them  to  have  thrown 


over  the  principle  on  which  the  Bill  is  professedly  founded, 
by  lowering  the  age  of  the  commencement  of  free  educa- 
tion from  five  to  three — or,  in  other  words,  compelling 
the  taxpayer  to  educate  his  neighbour's  child  even  at 
an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  the  State  compels 
the  parent  to  send  that  child  to  school  —  the  Govern- 
ment went  out  of  their  way  to  make  a  similar  surrender 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  of  age,  and  have  con- 
sented to  substitute  fifteen  years  for  fourteen.  So  that 
the  "  boon,"  or  the  bribe,  whichever  Ministers  like  to  call 
it,  will  now  extend  over  twelve,  instead  of  nine,  years  of  a 
child's  school  age  ;  and  from  three  to  fifteen  its  parents 
will  be  privileged  to  throw  the  cost  of  its  education  en- 
tirely on  the  shouldei's  of  other  people.  The  additional 
charge  on  the  community  which  the  alteration  of  the 
minimum  age  of  free  schooling  from  five  to  three  will 
involve  is  a  little  matter  of  200,000/.,  or  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  original  estimate;  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  no  doubt  some  right  to  express  surprise  that  the 
financial  conscience  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  had  slept  peacefully  through  this  change,  should  have 
been  awakened  by  the  further  and  much  less  serious  pro- 
posal to  add  10,000?.  or  20,000/.  a  year  more  to  the  grant, 
in  order  to  let  boys  of  fourteen  continue  to  dip  their  hands 
in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer  for  yet  another  year. 
Mr.  Goschen's  financial  conscience,  even  though  its  hours  of 
sleep  and  waking  may  be  irregular,  is  a  very  alert  organ 
when  once  it  has  shaken  off  its  slumber,  and  it  prompted 
its  owner  to  the  delivery  of  a  most  animated  and  even  con- 
vincing speech  against  the  proposed  change.  The  only 
objection  to  it  was  that  the  strongest  of  its  arguments  hit, 
not  merely  Mr.  Mundella's  amendment  for  extending  the 
grant  to  children  over  fourteen  years,  but  the  entire  Bill 
itself  from  the  first  clause  to  the  last.  If  we  could  only 
forget  this,  and  imagine  that  Mr.  Goschen  was  sitting  any- 
where else  than  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  we  should  feel 
that  we  were  listening  in  this  excellent  speech  to  most 
wholesome  doctrine  and  very  full  of  comfort.  But  how  are 
we  to  reconcile  Mr.  Goschen's  warning  to  the  House 
against  being  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm  for  a  par- 
ticular class  and  his  reminder  that,  "  if  they  wished  to  be 
"  just  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  they  would  feel  that 
"  the  small  tradesman  who  sent  his  son  to  schools  just 
"  above  the  primary  schools  was  entitled  to  consideration  " — 
how,  we  say,  are  we  to  reconcile  language  like  this  with  the 
responsibilities  of  a  part  author  of  the  Education  Bill  1  We  do 
not  ask  how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  Government,  because  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that, 
when  Mr.  Goschen  uttered  it,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
imagined  that  at  the  imperial  nod  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  the 
Government  would  at  once  throw  over  their  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  meekly  announce  their  acceptance  of 
the  compromise  which  the  member  for  West  Birmingham 
was  good  enough  to  dictate  to  them.  Ministers  have  before 
this  excited  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  their  party  by 
their  imputed  subservience  to  the  Liberal-Unionists ;  but 
we  doubt  whether  they  have  ever  before  given  so  strong  an 
impulse  to  this  feeling  as  when,  last  Tuesday,  the  "  no 
"  surrender  "  speech  of  their  Finance  Minister  wag  followed, 
at  a  word  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  the  unconditional 
capitulation  of  Mr.  Smith. 

The  only  incident  in  the  debates  on  the  Education  Bill 
thus  far  which  can  be  regarded  with  the  faintest  gratifica- 
tion was  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Fowler's 
instruction  to  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  popular  control.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  more  pleasant  to 
listen  to  as  the  critic  of  his  former  political  friends  than 
as  the  dictator  of  his  new  allies,  and  he  did  excellent  service 
in  recalling  the  history  of  that  singular  concordat  which 
was  concluded  between  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr.  Sexton 
in  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  February  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Morley,  for  a  reason  which  every  one  regrets,  was  not 
present  to  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain;  but  he  took  his 
turn  at  replying,  if  we  remember  rightly,  at  the  time  when 
his  bargain  with  the  Irish  party  was  made,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  way  in  which  he  could  improve  on  his 
explanations  such  as  they  were.  The  purpose  served  by  re- 
calling the  incident  was,  however,  a  very  useful  one ;  for, 
though  there  might  have  been  no  particular  object  to  be 
attained  by  taxing  Mr.  Morley  anew  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  compact,  there  was  a  very  definite  end  to  be  gained 
by  showing  that  Mr.  Fowler's  amendment  was,  if  not 
designedly  introduced  in  pursuance  of  it,  at  any  rate 
directly  calculated  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  operation  of 
Mr.  Fowler's  proposal,    if    Parliament    had  adopted 
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it,  would  have  been  to  subject  five-sixths  of  the  Church 
of  England  schools  to  what  he  called  "  popular,"  but 
should  have  called — as  the  distinction  happens  in  this 
case  to  be  all-important — "  local,"  control ;  while  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  Catholic  or  Wesleyan  schools 
would  have  had  to  submit  to  it.  And  that  alone  is 
sufficient  to  mark  the  animus  of  the  amendment,  which, 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Irish  party,  both  Parnellite 
and  An ti- Parnellite,  they  unanimously  declined  to  support. 
In  the  meantime  the  eccentric  Anglican  catechism  which 
Mr.  Fowler  read  to  the  House  has  been  capped  by  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  timely  publication  of  certain  extracts  from  a 
pamphlet  addressed  by  a  Nonconformist  minister  to  the 
teachers  of  Dissenting  Sunday  schools.  If  the  excellent 
member  for  Wolverhampton  had  no  fear  of  eliciting  a  reply 
of  this  kind,  one  can  only  smile  at  the  innocence  which 
leads  a  hard-headed  man  of  the  world  to  imagine  that  folly 
and  bigotry  are  never  to  be  found  associated  with  his  own 
"  doxy,"  but  always  with  "  the  other  man's." 

On  Wednesday,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  progress 
made  with  the  Bill  was  slow;  but  to  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, are  not  at  all  interested  in  its  progress,  it  is  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  to  find  interest  of  another  kind  in  the 
debate;  and  such  interest  abounded.  It  was  especially 
agreeable,  for  instance,  to  observe  the  noble  intrepidity 
with  which  Nonconformist  Radicals  moved,  and  Gladstonian 
Privy  Councillors  supported,  amendments  in  the  name  of 
"  liberty  of  conscience  "  which  they  were  glad  to  know 
they  could  not  carry,  and  with  respect  to  which  nothing 
would  have  more  profoundly  disconcerted  and  alarmed  them 
than  success.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  for  instance,  on  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  withhold  the  grant  from 
all  Welsh  and  Monmouthshire  schools  in  which  the  teachers 
were  required  to  be  of  a  particular  denomination,  was  parti- 
cularly edifying.  What  it  would  mean  is  that  the  90  per  cent, 
of  Nonconformist  farmers  and  labourers,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  proportion  in  these  districts — and  we  take  these  figures 
because  in  this  matter  they  are  fatal  to  those  who  allege 
their  accuracy — would  have  to  continue  paying  the  school 
fees  of  which  their  neighbours  in  the  towns  had  been 
relieved  in  order  that  the  Welsh  Radical  may  testify  against 
the  Church  in  Wales.  Of  course,  what  these  Radicals 
really  want  to  do,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  well  knows, 
is  to  bring  off  their  testifying  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  save  their  school  pence.  But  one  cannot  help  wishing 
that  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  to  accept  one  of 
these  amendments,  if  only  for  the  pleasure  it  would  give  to 
watch  the  consternation  of  its  authors. 


[NAVAL  SUPREMACY. 

THE  title  which  Sir  W.  F.  Drummond  Jervois  has  taken 
for  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion was  well  chosen  to  secure  sympathy.  The  supremacy 
of  the  Navy  for  Imperial  defence  is  a  supremacy  which  we 
all  recognize.  Beyond  all  question,  an  insular  Power  which 
possesses  dominions  and  colonies  beyond  the  sea  must  trust 
first  of  all  to  its  navy  for  its  defence.  Even  in  the  case 
of  possessions  which  are  accessible  to  an  enemy  by  land, 
we  must  still  trust  to  the  navy  to  supply  us  with  the  means 
of  sending  forces  to  their  assistance.  If  Russia  is  ever  able 
to  strike  at  India  by  land,  the  first  line  of  defence  will 
necessarily  be  the  army ;  but  that  army  can  only  be  rein- 
forced by  sea,  and  by  means  of  a  fleet.  It  is  also  a  self-evident 
proposition  that  our  ports  can  only  be  protected  from  blockade 
by  our  ships.  Nobody,  again,  seriously  denies  that,  if  the 
navy  is  strong  enough,  no  invasion  of  England  or  of  any 
insular  possession  is  possible.  In  the  sense,  then,  that  the 
navy  is  our  complete  defence  against  most  attacks,  and  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  our  means  of  defence  against  all 
attacks,  it  must  be  what  people  commonly  mean  when  they 
use  the  word  supreme.  But  Sir  William  Drummond 
Jervois  did  not,  we  presume,  intend  merely  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  United  Service  Institution  with  a  demonstration 
of  these  elementary  propositions.  He  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  demonstrate  some  means  by  which  the  navy  could  be 
enabled  to  do  its  immensely  important  work  more  effectually. 

Nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  than  such  a  piece  of 
service ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  must  confess  to  finding  the 
utmost  possible  difficulty  in  making  out  what  Sir  W. 
Drummond  Jervois  wishes  to  see  done.  Neither  the 
magazine  article  he  wrote  some  time  ago,  nor  the  report 
of  his  speech  at  the  Institution,  nor  the  various  obser- 
vations made  by  naval  and  military  officers  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  seem  to  us  to  contain  any  statement 


of  any  practical  way  of  making  the  so-called  supremacy  of 
the  navy  more  effectual.    The  lecturer  himself,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  appears  to  argue  that  because  the  navy  is 
the  first,  and  the  most  indispensable,  of  our  armed  forces, 
naval  officers  should  have  the  direct  control  of  all  armed 
forces  primarily  employed  for  purposes  of  defence  and  of  the 
fortifications  which  they  occupy.    This  is  certainly  a  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  proposition.    But  the  difficulty  is  to  see 
how  the  immense  change  which  the  transfer  of  the  fortified 
ports  and  coaling  stations  to  the  Admiralty  would  entail 
could  in  any  way  strengthen  the  necessary  supremacy  of 
the  navy.    The  most  convenient  way  of  testing  the  value 
of  all  theories  is  to  take  an  example.     Let  us,  then, 
suppose  that  we  are  threatened  with  an  invasion  from 
Brest,  and  that  an  English  fleet  is  cruising  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  Ushant.    Let  us  also  suppose  that  all  the 
forts  in  the  Channel  and  all  the  forces  in  them  are  com- 
manded by  officers  of  Marines.    What  we  should  like  to 
hear  from  Sir  W.  Drummond  Jervois  is  some  proof  that 
the  Admiral  commanding  off  Ushant  would  be  better  off 
than  he  would  be  if  the  forts  were  occupied  by  soldiers. 
The  answer  that  both  the  Admiral  and  officers  of  Marines 
take  their  orders  from  the  Admiralty  is  beside  the  question. 
In  the  operations  of  war,  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
work  on  the  spot  cannot  wait  for  directions  from  an  autho- 
rity at  the  capital.    They  must  act  at  once,  and  as  the 
circumstances  dictate.  It  is  true  that  the  system  of  direction 
from  the  capital  has  been  tried,  and  it  is  also  true  that  it 
has  made  the  Aulic  Council  a  byword  in  military  history. 
But  if  the  men  on  the  spot  are  to  be  left  free,  which  is 
what  common  sense  and  experience  alike  dictate,  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  man  in  the  fort  and  the  man  on  the 
quarter-deck  would  act  the  better  together  because  they 
both  have  their  commissions  from  the  same  department. 
A  Marine  officer,  or  even  a  naval  officer,  in  a  shore  com- 
mand might  be  nervous  about  his  own  post  and  unseason- 
ably clamorous  for  help  from  the  admiral,  every  whit  as 
much  as  any  mere  soldier.    In  fact,  cases  have  been  known 
in  which  two  naval  officers,  actually  at  sea,  have  differed 
in  opinion  and  foiled  to  co-operate.    Lord  St.  Vincent, 
Lord  Keith,  and  Lord  Nelson  were  all  naval  officers  alike, 
all  in  different  degrees  able  men,  all  experienced  officers. 
Yet  the  similarity  of  their  training  and  the  fact  that  they 
belonged  to  the  same  service  did  not  prevent  St.  Vincent 
from  interfering,  in  the  most  untimely  fashion,  with  Lord 
Keith,  nor  Lord  Nelson  from  most  contumaciously  disobey- 
ing his  orders.  The  result  was  that  a  large  French  fleet,  which 
could  easily  have  been  stopped  if  Keith  had  not  been  inter- 
fered with,  and  had  been  obeyed,  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  Mediterranean.    Sir  W.  Drummond  Jervois  has  not  ex- 
plained how  the  colossal  changes  for  which  he  argues  could 
prevent  mismanagement  of  this  kind.    Nothing  can  prevent 
it  but  good  sense  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  men  in 
command,  and  these  qualities  will  enable  military  and  naval 
officers  to  act  harmoniously  together.    What,  then,  is  the  ad- 
vantage which  Sir  William  Drummond  Jervois  argues  will 
be  sufficient  compensation  for  the  disturbance  the  adoption 
of  his  scheme  would  cause  1  It  is  surely  first  of  all  necessary 
to  define  the  good  to  be  obtained  by  any  change  before  we 
ask  to  make  it.    Until  this  serious  defect  is  removed,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  make  other  criticisms.    Still,  it  adds  to 
our  unwillingness  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  Sir  W. 
Drummond  Jervois  does  not  appear  to  have  even  attempted 
to  realize  the  practical  meaning  of  his  own  proposals.  When 
he  talks,  for  example,  of  transf  erring  the  garrisons  of  coast 
towns  and  coaling-stations  to  the  Admiralty,  are  we  to 
understand  that  he  contemplates  (a)  turning  the  military 
garrison  into  Marines,  (b)  increasing  the  corps  of  Marines 
to  a  sufficient  force  without  diminishing  the  army,  or  (c) 
breaking  as  many  regiments  of  infantry,  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  companies  of  engineers  as  he  proposes  to  replace 
by  his  new  establishment  1    One  has  only  to  think  for  a 
minute  of  what  any  of  these  three  things  would  mean  to 
see  that  they  are  nearly  as  revolutionary,  and  quite  as  cer- 
tain to  cause  a  storm,  as  a  proposal  to  disestablish  the 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dissenters,  or  to  replace  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  body  of  peers  elected  for  life  by  the 
County  Council. 


TWO  ETON  DINNERS. 

THE  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Eton, 
already  called  a  Jubilee,  has  been  celebrated  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  from  processions  to  exhibitions,  and  from 
sermons  to  champagne.    We  referred  briefly  last  week  to 
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the  festivities  at  Eton  itself,  and  described  at  some  length 
the  Loan  Collection  in  Upper  School.  Last  Saturday  there 
was  an  Eton  dinner  at  the  Metropole  Hotel.  Now  an  Eton 
dinner  is  a  solemn  event.  It  is  not  an  annual  fixture,  such 
as  inferior  schools  are  wont  to  enjoy  or  endure.  It  is 
understood  that  the  last  was  held  before  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  that  the  nest  will  be  held  in  the  year  2341, 
when  the  Imperial  Federation  Bill  has  received  the  Royal 
Assent.  In  these  circumstances  the  banquet  at  the  Metro- 
pole  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  To  begin  with,  there 
were  only  two  hundred  and  forty  guests,  if  they  are  guests 
■who  invite  themselves.  No  doubt  a  really  representative 
Eton  dinner,  embracing  every  generation  from  the  Vice- 
Provost  to  the  "  junior  beak,"  would  be  too  much  for  the 
resources  of  the  Albert  Hall,  and  could  only  be  held  on 
Salisbury  Plain.  It  might  have  been  done  in  relays,  like 
"  Hall "  at  Trinity,  and  have  occupied  a  week,  like  the  old 
round  of  public-school  matches.  All  the  hotels  in  London 
might  Lave  been  simultaneously  engaged,  or  Old  Etonians 
might  have  been  invited,  as  Mr.  Punch  invites  his 
readers  on  the  occasion  of  his  J ubilee,  correctly  so  called, 
to  enjoy  themselves  after  their  own  fashion  wheresoever 
they  pleased.  The  actual  course  adopted  was  to  advertise 
in  one  or  two  morning  papers  and  see  what  would  happen. 
That  happened  which  might  have  been  expected.  There 
was  a  scratch  few,  and,  except  the  privileged  few  at  the 
high  table,  everybody  wondered  why  he  was  put  in  the  par- 
ticular place  assigned  him.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  there  was  nobody  there  whose  name 
would  at  once  occur  as  shedding  lustre  upon  the  old  school. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  made  a  very  good  Chair- 
man, is  justly  respected  for  his  generous  and  sagacious  ad- 
ministration of  vast  wealth.  Sir  Reginald  Welby,  Sir 
Robert  Herbert,  and  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  are  excellent 
representatives  of  the  Civil  Service  as  it  is  and  as  it  was. 
But  they  are  not  exactly  the  first  of  living  Etonians.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  ill.  Lord  Rosebery  is  in  retirement. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  in  Mashonaland.  Where 
was  the  Prime  Minister?  Where  was  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  1  Where  was  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the 
King  of  Italy  %  An  Eton  dinner  without  Lord  Salisbury  or 
Mr.  Balfour  or  Lord  Dufferin  is  rather  an  imperfect 
ceremonial,  and  Lord  Dufferin  was  certainly  not  at  Rome. 
It  might  be  invidious  to  continue  the  catalogue  of  the 
absent  even  by  mentioning  Mr.  Swinburne,  whose  graceful 
anniversary  ode  has  been  so  much  and  so  deservedly 
admired.  But  why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  the  Earl  of 
Kilmorey  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening  1  Lord  Kilmorey 
seemed  to  be  rather  astonished,  and  acquitted  himself  very 
well.  Lord  Coleridge,  of  course,  made  the  best  speech.  He 
is  in  his  element  on  such  occasions,  and  never  goes  to  sleep 
in  public  out  of  Court.  But,  after  comparing  himself  with 
Julius  Caesar,  it  was,  perhaps,  superfluous  modesty  to  dis- 
claim rivalry  with  Lord  Chelmsford. 

On  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Savoy  there  was  a  smaller, 
but  a  far  more  successful,  entertainment.  Whether  the 
foundation  of  Eton  dates  from  1441,  or  from  1440,  is,  we 
believe,  open  to  dispute.  But  that  the  foundation  means 
College  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  was  not  the 
design  of  Wordsworth's  "  Royal  Saint,"  Mr.  Swinburne's 
"  Star-crossed  King,"  that  the  Assistant- Masters  should 
keep  hotels.  The  old  Collegers,  who  dined  under  the 
benevolent  auspices  of  the  Provost  of  King's,  are  the  true 
and  only  representatives  of  Eton  as  it  was,  and  was  meant 
to  be.  There  was  therefore  no  reason  why  the  Provost, 
speaking  on  their  behalf,  should  adopt  even  the  semblance 
of  an  apologetic  tone.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  regard  with  some  misgiving  an  Eton  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  an  Oppidan  Provost  and  an  Oppidan 
Head-master.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  who  returned  thanks 
for  "  College  in  India,"  might  equally  well  have  responded 
for  "  Eton  in  Literature."  His  Asiatic  Studies  are  as  well 
known  as  his  rule  of  the  North-west  Provinces,  and  his 
poetry  is  better  known  than  either.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
real  relief  to  many  readers  when  these  verses  were 
published  in  a  volume,  and  had  no  longer  to  be  sought  in 
the  note-books  of  the  fortunate  few,  or  gathered  in  frag- 
ments from  the  collected  orations  of  Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff.  Another  old  Indian  Colleger,  Sir  Steuart 
Bayley,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  was  unable 
to  come.  But,  turning  for  the  moment  to  the  larger  Eton, 
we  believe  that  the  Governor-General  of  India  and  all  the 
Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors,  except  Sir  Charles 
Elliott,  are  Eton  men,  while  among  the  Australian  Gover- 
nors there  is  no  exception  at  all.  Dr.  Warre  boasts  of  having 


raised  the  numbers  of  the  school  to  almost  a  thousand. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  an  achievement  in  its  way,  and  appeals 
possibly  to  some  imaginations.  Fortunately,  the  experiment 
cannot  be  tried  upon  College,  which  is  limited  by  the 
statutes,  and  which  is,  therefore,  protected  from  the  fate  of 
Balliol. 


THE  LAND  PURCHASE  BILL  IN  THE  LOBDS. 

THE  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  have  fully  sustained  the  reputation  both 
for  critical  and  oratorical  ability  of  that  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  Irish  landlord  experts  like  Lords  Waterford 
and  Londonderry,  skilled  lawyers  like  Lords  Ashbourne 
and  Herschell,  all  contributed  valuable  matter  to  the 
discussion,  and  we  are  not  among  those  who  object  to 
what  is  called  the  academic  element  introduced  into  it  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  political 
philosopher  is  in  many  instances  your  true  practical  man. 
That  is  to  say,  he  recalls  the  attention  of  those  whose 
minds  are  too  much  engrossed  in  the  practical  questions  of 
the  moment  to  what  will  become  the  practical  question  of 
the  future.  And  the  Duke  of  Argyll  must  be  admitted 
to  have  supplied  a  sufficiently  apt  illustration  of  this  in  his 
remarks  on  "  landlordism,"  "  dual  ownership,"  and  other 
like  subjects  on  which  words  and  phrases  are,  by  mere 
dint  of  continual  repetition,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  law  of  human  nature,  beginning,  even  in  the 
minds  of  men  who  are  usually  clear  thinkers,  to  usurp 
the  place  of  facts.  There  is  no  denying  that,  as  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  has  proceeded,  there 
have  been  increasing  signs  of  a  tendency  to  regard  it,  not 
as  a  measure  for  substituting  one  system  of  land  tenure 
for  another,  but  as  a  Bill  to  alter  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  and  magically  to  abolish  all  those  human  tendencies 
and  impulses  to  which  existing  systems  of  land  tenure,  like 
most  other  social  and  economical  institutions,  are  due. 
Even  men  as  shrewd  and  clear-headed  as  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  sometimes  talk,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  points  out, 
as  if  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  were  one 
which  could  be  extinguished  in  any  country  by  the  simple 
process  of  buying  out  an  existing  community  of  landlords, 
and  converting  the  existing  community  of  tenants  into 
freehold  proprietors.  The  time,  as  the  Duke  justly  says, 
will  never  and  can  never  come  when  the  owners  of  land 
will  not  have  occasion  to  let  out  their  land  to  others,  and 
when  the  men  who  have  no  land  will  not  wish  occasionally 
to  hire  it. 

It  was  to  provide  for  the  consequences  of  the  perpetual 
operation  of  these  motives  among  men  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  moved  his  instruction  to  the  Committee  that  they 
have  power  to  enable  purchasers  under  the  Act  to  "  let 
"  their  holdings  after  the  completion  of  the  purchase  trans- 
"  action,  whether  by  lease  or  other  tenure,  in  whatever 
"  terms  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  owner  and  the 
"  lessee,"  and  that  contracts  to  this  effect  between  such 
owners  and  lessees,  provided  that  they  are  in 
writing,  should  be  binding  on  both  parties.  This 
instruction  was,  of  course,  a  well-meant  endeavour  to  use 
the  Land  Purchase  arrangement  as  a  means  of  gradually 
liberating  Irish  land  from  the  bondage  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pernicious  legislation  of  188 1,  or,  in  other  words,  to  give 
reality  to  the  profession  of  the  Legislature  that,  in  passing 
the  measure  now  under  consideration,  it  is  putting  an  end 
to  the  system  of  dual  ownership.  For,  unless  some  such 
provision  as  that  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is 
engrafted  on  the  arrangement,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be 
nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the 
system  of  dual  ownership  as  soon  as  ever  the  present 
tenants,  or  their  successors  in  title,  acquire  full  ownership 
of  their  land.  That,  however,  will  be  forty-nine  years 
hence ;  and  as  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  for  a 
National  Legislature — although  theoretically  immortal — to 
trouble  itself  about  what  will  or  will  not,  or  may  or  may 
not,  happen  in  so  remote  a  future,  the  Duke's  instruction 
had,  of  course,  to  be  withdrawn.  It  was  a  better  reason  for 
urging  the  withdrawal  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
to  take  the  steps  contemplated  in  the  instruction  after  the 
purchase  system  is  in  operation.  This  reason,  indeed,  is  so 
excellent  a  one  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  serve 
as  an  entirely  satisfactory  substitute  for  action.  The  know- 
ledge that  the  matter  can  be  arranged  at  any  time  will  have 
as  soothing  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  future  Governments 
and  Parliaments  for  the  next  half-century  as  the  contempla- 
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tion  of  their  carefully  calculated  liabilities  had  on  the 
financial  consciences  of  Pip  and  Herbert  Pocket. 

Once  in  Committee,  the  House  of  Lords  proceeded  in  its 
usual  businesslike  way  through  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and 
did  not  rise  till  it  had  completed  its  consideration  of  them. 
In  one  important  respect  the  Bill  will  return  to  the  House 
of  Commons  improved,  and,  although  we  are  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  Government  might  not  with  advantage  to 
the  measure  have  accepted  other  amendments,  they 
were  possibly  right  in  declining  to  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  opposition  in  the  Lower  House  for  anything  but 
changes  of  a  character  amounting  almost  to  the  imperative. 
This  consideration  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  held  to  have 
excluded  the  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Waterford  on 
Subsection  6  of  Clause  7,  and  supported  by  the  great  bulk 
of  Irish  proprietorial  authority  and  experience  in  the  Upper 
House.  We  own  that  we  are  far  more  impressed  by  the 
views  to  which  men  like  Lords  Londonderry,  Castletown, 
Fortescue,  Oranmore  and  Browne,  and  Lord  Waterford 
himself,  gave  expression  on  this  point  than  by  the  timid 
and  half-hearted  defence  of  the  subsection  which  was  all 
that  Lord  Spencer  could  contribute  to  the  debate.  It 
appears  to  us,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  eminently  probable  that 
the  power  given  to  the  Land  Commission  of  setting  off  a 
purchaser's  insurance  fund  against  his  arrears  in  cases  of 
exceptional  calamity  will,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  be  apt 
to  be  much  abused,  and  that  that  danger  of  "  bogus  famine," 
on  which  all  the  experts  above  enumerated  dwelt  in  turn,  is 
one  by  no  means  to  be  made  light  of.  Still,  we  cannot  but 
admit  that  the  point,  though  far  from  an  important  one,  is 
not  of  such  moment  as  to  justify  Ministers  in  provoking 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  was,  on  the  whole,  right  in  standing  firm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  accepting  Lord  Londonderry's  amendment  to 
Subsection  3  of  Clause  10,  the  introduction  of  which  was 
Mr.  Balfour's  one  mistake  in  the  conduct  of  the  Bill.  This, 
it  will  doubtless  be  remembered — since  solitary  errors 
should  be  easy  to  recollect — is  the  provision  for  allotting 
the  sum  annually  available  for  advances  under  the  Act 
among  tenants  of  over  and  under  50Z.  annual  valuation 
in  proportion  to  their  prospective  numbers.  Lord  Water- 
ford proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  amend  the  clause 
by  substituting  the  words  "  aggregate  value "  for  the 
word  "  number,"  contending  that  the  gross  valuation 
should  be  the  base  of  calculation,  and  not  the  number 
of  the  holdings,  and  pointing  out  that,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Bill,  sixteen  millions  would  be  set  apart  for 
the  small  tenants,  which  was  more  than  they  would  ever 
take  up.  Ultimately,  however,  the  amendment  was  with- 
drawn in  favour  of  another,  at  once  ingenious  and 
equitable,  moved  by  Lord  Londonderry.  By  this  it  was 
provided  that  the  share  of  these  two  classes  of  tenants  in 
each  county  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  apportioned 
numerically ;  but  that  "  if  the  amount  of  advance  applied 
"  for  in  any  year,  for  the  purchase  of  either  class  of  hold- 
"  ings,  is  less  than  the  proportion  of  the  guarantee  fund 
"  apportioned  to  that  class,  a  sum  equal  to  the  balance  shall 
"  be  deducted  from  the  proportion  available  for  such  class 
"  of  the  total  amount  to  which  advance  can  be  made  in  the 
"  county,  and  carried  to  a  common  fund  to  be  available  for 
"  both  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  holdings  in  that 
"  county."  This  will  secure,  almost  automatically  as  it 
were,  the  fair  and  beneficial  working  of  the  Act,  and  will 
meet  the  objections  of  all  the  more  reasonable  critics  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  proposal.  Lord  Kimbkrley  threatened  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  will  not  there, 
of  course,  pass  altogether  unchallenged.  But  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  much  effective  resistance  can  be  made  to  it,  or 
any  very  obstinate  defence  offered  for  an  alternative  pro- 
posal which,  when  Mr.  Balfour  introduced  it,  met  with  no 
favour  with  the  Anti-Parnellites,  and  found  almost  its 
solitary  supporter  in  Mr.  Parnell. 


MORE  BISHOPS  AND  VICES. 

"VX^E  have  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  a  loDg 
»  »  letter  in  reference  to  the  article  in  last  week's  Saturday 
Revieiu  entitled  "  Bishops  and  Vices."  Our  respect  for  the  Church 
makes  us  wish  that  we  could  in  his  favour  break  through  the  old 
and  wise  rule  which  excludes  correspondence,  as  such,  from  these 
pages.  But  we  shall  here  give  a  selection  of  the  Right  Reverend 
remarks  which  we  think  Dr.  Moorhouse  will  himself  acknowledge 
not  to  he  unfair,  and  shall  proceed  to  comment  on  them. 


The  Bishop  begins  by  saying  that,  if  we  "  pause  for  "  any  dis- 
claimer in  respect  of  the  assertion  that  "  gambling  is  immoral  in 
itself,"  we  shall  pause  in  vain.  Good ;  our  regret  is  tempered  by 
respect  for  a  man  who  is  no  fiincher.  A  further  reference  to  our 
instantia  contradictoria  of  the  tossers  for  sixpence  as  "puerile" 
saddens  us  slightly.  Why  puerile,  Dr.  Moorhouse,  why  puerile  ? 
The  Bishop  as  a  professional  theologian  and  moralist  must  know 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  all  religion  and  philosophy,  from  the 
very  highest  authority  downwards,  that  an  act  which  is  wrong 
according  to  natural  law  cannot  be  deliberately  committed  (unless 
by  habitual  sinners  who  have  seared  their  consciences)  without 
some  sense  of  shame  or  discomfort.  If  he  wants  texts,  we  can 
give  him  plenty,  from  that  about  "  our  heart  condemning  us  not " 
downwards.  If  he  says  that  sixpence  is  too  little  to  cause  this 
sensation,  he  gives  up  his  whole  position  at  once.  However,  we 
shall  not  insist  on  the  sixpence  ;  the  Bishop,  thinking  our  instance 
puerile,  looks  elsewhere  for  "  some  grave  argument."  He  shall 
have  it ;  but  let  us  first  give  his  own  : — 

The  issue  to  be  determined  is  this  : — Is  gambling  one  of  those  acts  which, 
like  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  only  become  vicious  in  excess,  or  is 
it  an  act  which,  like  lying  or  stealing,  is  wrong  in  itself  ?  Now  how  do 
you  seek  to  resolve  this  ethical  problem  ?  By  simply  legging  the  ques- 
tion ;  by  simply  asserting  dogmatically  that  gambling  belongs  to  the. 
former  of  these  categories,  and  not  to  the  latter.  I  differ  from  you  in 
opinion  entirely.  I  believe  that  the  impulse  to  gambling  is  in  all  cases 
covetousness ;  and  covetousness  is  in  itself  so  wrong,  that  its  prohibition 
constitutes  the  last  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  No  doubt  we  must  detine 
what  we  mean  by  covetousness.  We  do  not  mean  by  covetousness  the 
indulgence  of  any  kind  of  desire.  Lawful  desire  is  the  very  spring  of 
action. 

After  this  the  Bishop  at  some  length  proceeds  to  distinguish 
between  desire  for  lawful  and  for  unlawful  objects.  "  Three  men," 
he  says,  among  other  illustrations,  "  may  lawfully  desire  to 
marry  a  beautiful  woman."  But  "  she  is  no  sooner  married  than 
she  becomes  a  forbidden  object  of  desire."  So  with  "prizes  at  an 
athletic  meeting  "  &c.  The  Bishop's  definition  of  an  "  unlawful 
object,"  of  an  "  object  of  covetousness,"  is  "that  which  belongs  to 
another,  and  which  we  desire  to  possess  without  endeavouring  to 
give  him  in  return  an  adequate  value  or  service."  He  takes  pains 
to  put  cases  which  do  not  really,  though  they  do  apparently, 
transgress  this  rule ;  cases  in  which  "  an  endeavour  is  made  to 
give  adequate  value,  though  the  value  is  not  in  effect  adequate," 
such  as  the  endeavours  of  "  an  unskilful  barrister,  or  an  insuffi- 
cient clergyman,"  or,  to  be  quite  fair,  let  us  add  those  of  the 
writer  of  a  puerile  article.  And  then  the  Bishop  grapples  with 
us  directly,  and  asks,  "  What  adequate  value  or  service  does  the 
gambler  endeavour  to  give  ?  "  Answering  for  us,  but  by  no  means 
as  we  should,  he  produces  a  "  habitual  gambler,"  urging  that 
each  opponent  gives  the  other  "  the  pleasant  excitement  of  trying 
to  deprive  him  of  his  stake."  "  But  what,"  repeats  the  Bishop,"  is 
the  source  of  this  excitement  ?  "  It  is  "  the  strong  stimulation  of 
the  bad  feeling  of  covetousness."  But  here  we  may  quote 
again  : — 

Well,  but  what  is  the  source  of  this  pleasant  excitement  V  Why  does 
the  prospect  of  winning  a  stake  add  interest  to  a  game  which  has  insuffi- 
cient interest  in  itself?  Because  it  stimulates  strongly  the  bad  feeling  of 
covetousness — the  desire  to  gain  that  which  is  our  neighbour's  without 
endeavouring  to  give  him  adequate  value  or  service.  Is  it  right  to  pay 
a  man  for  his  losses  by  exciting  in  him  a  vicious  feeling  which  is  pleasant  ? 
I  may  answer  that  question  by  asking  another.  Is  it  right  for  a  pander 
to  earn  the  sensualist's  money  by  ministering  to  a  lust  which  is  pleasant 
but  vicious  ?  So  far  as  the  recipients  of  these  two  vicious  considerations 
are  concerned,  the  cases  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 

After  this  the  Bishop  supposes  a  gambler  who  says  that  he  does 
not  desire  to  gain  his  opponent's  stake,  but  only  to  "  steady  his  play 
by  the  fear  of  loss."  And  he  proposes  a  scheme  to  put  this  to 
the  test : — 

Let  two  gamblers  determine  that  all  the  winning*  of  their  play  shall  be 
given  to  a  hospital.  They  will  have  the  chance  of  losing  just  as  before. 
They  will  be  able  to  steady  their  play  just  as  before.  What  they  will  not 
have  is  the  excitement  of  covetousness.  And  I  will  venture  to  predict 
that  the  loss  of  that  excitement  will  soon  bring  their  play  to  an  end. 

[This,  by  the  way,  is  something  of  a  fraternal  borrowing  from 
another  Bishop,  that  famous  one  who  said  you  might  gamble  as 
much  as  you  liked  if  you  devoted  to  pious  uses  all  you  won  and 
as  much  as  you  lost.  We  never,  we  confess,  knew  of  this  being 
done,  though  we  did  once  know  of  pew-rents  being  paid  in 
an  I.  O.  U.  of  the  churchwarden's  given  at  loo.]  Next  Dr. 
Moorhouse  divagates  a  little  into  the  question  (which  does  not 
interest  us  much)  why  old  ladies  get  excited  over  counters,  and 
tells  us  how  "  a  noble  lady  once  told  him  "  that  in  her  earlier  days 
she  used  to  say  "  damson  cheese  "  when  she  was  annoyed,  "  dwell- 
ing gently  on  the  first  syllable,"  with  other  pleasant  and 
agreeable  facts.    And  then  he  sums  up  thus : — 

Yes,  covetousness  is  naughty,  in  whatsoever  degree  it  is  indulged.  Like 
lying  and  stealing,  it  is  wrong  in  itself,  it  is  wrong  "  ab  ovo,"  and  it 
always  does  an  amount  of  injury  to  the  character  which  is  proportional  to 
t  he  degree  to  which  it  is  excited.    If,  then,  covetousness  be  the  essential 
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motive  of  gambling — as  I  believe  that  it  is — gambling  is  an  act  which  is 
vicious  in  itself,  and  which  ought  to  be  avoided  in  all  its  forms. 
He  adds  a  question  "  whether  selfishness,  as  distinguished  from 
lawful  self-regard,  is  not  the  source  of  all  vice  and  sin," 
quoting  for  those  who  wish  to  investigate  that  matter  Julius 
Miiller  and  the  late  Mr.  Green,  and  declaring  that  "  of  such 
selfishness  covetousness  is  the  very  essence,  and  gambling  the 
almost  pure  expression  " ;  and  he  ends — 

It  is  no  astonishment,  therefore,  to  those  who  hold  this  belief,  to  find, 
as  they  do  find,  that  a  passion  for  gambling  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  a  general  demoralization  of  character. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  Bishop  for  this  letter,  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  meet  it  (this  is,  we  believe,  the  proper  phrase)  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  We  can  do  this  all  the  better 
that  the  Bishop  provides  us  with  a  common  ground,  without 
which  argument  is  useless,  in  his  theories  of  possession  without 
adequate  return,  and  of  selfishness  as  distinguished  from  self- 
regard.  We  confess  that  we  think  we  see,  throughout  his  argu- 
ment, a  vein  of  petitio  principii.  In  more  than  one  of  the 
passages  from  which  we  have  quoted,  for  instance,  the  word 
"  covetousness  "  is  obviously,  though  no  doubt  quite  unconsciously, 
juggled  with,  and  "  a  vicious  feeling  which  is  pleasant  "  begs  the 
whole  question  at  once.  We  have  to  prove  that  the  feeling  is 
vicious,  and  wre  cannot  do  that,  at  least  by  the  Bishop's  argument, 
without  assuming  that  the  end  to  which  the  pleasure  is  directed 
is  vicious  too,  which  itself  has  to  be  proved.  We  can  also  point 
out  a  special  and  interesting  instance  of  this  confusion  in  the 
Bishop's  remarks  about  panders  (the  fallacy  of  which  is  self- 
evident,  for  again  we  have  to  prove  that  the  gambler's  "  desire  " 
is  "vicious")  and  about  "  lying  and  stealing" — especially  in  the 
latter.  For  the  essential  point  of  the  badness  of  lying  and  stealing  is, 
that  both  are  done  against  the  will  or  to  the  deceit  of  the  injured 
party.  We  do  not  wish  to  urge  volenti  -non  Jit  too  hardly  against 
the  Bishop.  He  might  rejoin  that  the  brocard  is  not  always 
true  even  in  law,  and  is  certainly  often  false  in  morals.  But,  as 
far  as  lying  and  stealing  go,  the  point  of  their  badness  lies  pre- 
cisely and  exactly  in  the  point  from  which  gambling  is  free.  It 
is  not  intrinsically  wrong  to  take  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  some- 
body's house  ;  the  owner  may  have  asked  you  to  pay  it  into  his 
bank,  or  he  may  owe  it  you.  It  is  not  intrinsically  wrong  to 
make  statements  which  are  not  historically  true,  otherwise  many 
an  old  (and  young)  novelist  that  we  know  is  damned.  It  is 
wrong  to  take  the  money  against  the  owner's  will,  and  without 
his  permission,  and  to  make  the  statement  with  an  ulterior  intent 
to  deceive.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  (which  is  the  only 
sound  one),  "  lying  and  stealing "  do  not  answer  to  "play,"  but 
to  "cheating  at  play  " — a  very  different  thing. 

And  now  to  the  doctrine  of  equivalents  or  adequate  returns,  in 
which  the  Bishop's  argument  is  bound  up.  What  is  gambling, 
stripped  of  question-begging  terms  and  talk  ?  It  is  simply  con- 
ditional giving.  A  says  to  B,  "  On  certain  conditions,  expressed 
or  implied  already  in  the  fact  of  our  mutual  consent  to  play 
this  game,  I  will  give  you  a  penny,  a  shilling,  a  sovereign,  a 
hundred  pounds."  B  says  to  A,  "  All  right ;  I  know  those  con- 
ditions, and  if  they  turn  in  your  favour  I  will  give  you  the  same 
sum,  or  sums  different  as  agreed."  There  is  no  "depriving"  in 
the  matter.  "  Ah,  but,"  the  Bishop  may  say,  "  when  you  give 
you  are  to  '  hope  for  nothing  again.'  "  Certainly,  if  you  give  as 
a  virtue.  But  we  do  not  say  that  gambling  is  a  virtue  ;  we  only 
say  that  it  is  not  a  vice  in  itself;  that  it  is  a  thing  indifferent  in 
itself,  capable  of  being  abused,  but  lawful  to  be  used.  To  do  Dr. 
Moorhouse  justice,  he  seems  to  waive  the  illegitimate  argument 
from  abuse,  and  the  still  more  illegitimate  argument  about  the 
possibility  of  putting  the  money  to  better  uses.  He  no  doubt 
remembers  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the  original,  occasion  on 
which  that  unlucky  argument  was  employed.  And  we  can  hardly 
suspect  him  of  that  "  Capernaite "  (to  transfer  slightly  a  well- 
known  theological  term)  misinterpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  other  passages,  of  which  the  late  Archbishop  of  York 
made  such  an  example  not  very  long  ago.  The  Bishop  does  not 
write  as  if  it  were  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  become  a  pillar- 
saint.  But  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  to  any  careful 
person  that  his  argument,  as  it  stands,  is  vicious  ;  that  he  has  not 
apprehended  what  gambling  actually  is,  and  therefore  that  he  has 
not  proved  it  "  immoral  in  itself."  With  what  it  may  he  made, 
with  what  it  too  commonly  is  made,  we  have  no  concern.  We 
might,  if  we  cared  to  take  that  line  of  argument,  point  out  that  a 
"  little  flutter,"  or  a  modest  game  of  whist  (say,  for  shillings, 
half-crowns,  and  the  odds,  or  for  fivers  and  ponies,  or  for  any 
other  stake,  properly  adjusted  to  the  means  and  circumstances  of 
the  players),  has  been  long  recognized  as  an  amusement  like 
another,  good  as  amusement,  and  particularly  suited  to  rest  and 
refresh  the  mind  from  severer  occupations.  We  might  add  that 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  something  inherently  wicked  in  games 
of  chance  is  partly  Manichoean,  partly  a  remnant  of  the  preju- 


dices of  the  Romans,  a  respectable  race  in  their  way,  but  not 
exactly  Christian  in  sentiment,  and  bitter  prigs  and  Philistines  by 
their  very  nature.  And,  finally,  we  might  urge  that  the  very  best 
way  to  lead  fools,  and  especially  young  fools,  to  gamble  repre- 
hensibly  is  to  hold  all  gambling  up  as  a  terrible  thing.  But  we 
do  not  care  to  diverge  into  these  by-paths,  fruitful  and  pleasant 
as  they  are.  We  do  not  even  care  to  follow  the  Bishop  into  his 
very  perilous  manipulation  of  selfishness  and  self-regard,  of  the 
covetousness  which  is  unlawful,  and  the  lawful  desire  which  is 
the  spring  of  action.  There  are  very  few  gains  of  any  kind  to 
be  made,  very  few  desires  to  be  gratified  in  this  world,  without 
somebody  losing  in  some  way.  But,  though  we  are  quite  ready 
to  meet  anybody  on  the  by-paths,  we  prefer  to  keep  to  the  main 
road.  Covetousness — "  wrongous  "  covetousness,  to  use  a  beautiful 
Scotch  adjective — means  the  desire  for  somebody  else's  possessions 
against  his  will  or  without  his  clear  knowledge.  From  the  very 
terms  of  the  definition  of  fair  card-playing,  betting,  and  what  not, 
this  is  excluded.  What  is  yours  you  have  a  right  to  risk  (putting 
aside  considerations  of  crippling  your  means,  &c.)  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  terms.  What  is  another's  you  have  a  right  to 
win,  he  being  sufficiently  aware  that  you  are  going  to  do  it  if  you 
can  and  consenting  to  your  doing  it.  The  most  abstract  reason 
and  the  most  concrete  common  sense  agree  in  this ;  and  we  at 
least  do  not  believe  that  either  sound  religion  or  sound  morality 
forbids  it. 


THE  WOOD-PIGEOXS  IX  THE  PARKS. 

THE  enormous  increase  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
number  of  wood-pigeons  frequenting  the  London  Parks  must 
have  struck  the  least  observant.  Formerly  a  few  pairs  bred 
there  every  year,  Kensington  Gardens  and  the  grounds  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  being  their  favourite  nesting-places;  but  a  few 
years  since  their  numbers  began  to  increase,  and  they  are  now — 
sparrows  always  excepted — the  commonest  of  London  birds,  and 
are  certainly,  without  any  exception,  the  most  noticeable. 
Curiously  enough,  the  greatest  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
most  frequented  parts  of  the  Parks,  the  head-quarters  of  the  birds 
being  situate  in  the  district  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Serpentine  and  the  Birdcage  Walk,  omitting  the  Green  Park  ; 
and  they  now  frequent  this  district  literally  in  scores,  and  many 
breed  there.  The  "  Dell "  and  the  enclosed  lawn  on  the  north 
side  of  Rotten  Row  are  very  favourite  resorts,  and  large  numbers 
may  always  be  seen  there  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
especially  after  the  young  birds  have  flown ;  but  St.  James's 
Park  is  also  a  favourite  breeding-place,  and  has  a  very  consider- 
able contingent.  Curiously  enough,  however,  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  Parks.  For  example,  a  pair  nested  last  year — ■ 
and,  we  believe,  brought  off  their  young  in  safety — in  the  elm- 
tree  over  the  fountain  at]  the  end  of  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster. This  spring  they  again  built  a  nest,  laid  their  eggs,  and 
began  to  sit ;  but,  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  they 
were  in  full  view  of  all  the  passers-by,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  their  eggs  were  taken ;  at  all  events,  the  nest  was 
deserted. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  Park  pigeons 
is  their  excessive  tameness,  which  seems  to  have  grown  as  their 
numbers  increased.  They  walk  about  most  unconcernedly  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  constant  stream  of  pedestrians;  and,  especially 
in  St.  James's  Park,  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  food  which  is 
often  thrown  to  them ;  indeed,  four  or  five  may  frequently  be 
seen,  in  company  with  a  small  army  of  sparrows,  almost  at  the 
feet  of  some  person  who  is  feeding  them  with  pieces  of 
bread  or  grain.  This  excessive  tameness  is  curious,  as,  though  it 
is  well  known  that  wood-pigeons  during  the  breeding  season  so 
far  alter  their  ordinarily  wild  habits  as  often  to  choose  their 
nesting  places  in  very  close  proximity  to  houses,  they  never 
seem  thoroughly  to  lose  their  native  wariness  and  fear  of  man, 
whereas  the  Park  birds  are  very  nearly,  though  not  quite,  as 
tame  and  fearless  as  the  dovecote  pigeons  which  frequent  Palace 
Yard,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Guildhall  Yard,  and  other  open 
places,  and  that  not  only  during  the  actual  time  of  breeding, 
but  during  the  whole  of  their  stay  in  London,  which  we  may 
observe  does  not  extend  the  year  through,  as  they  leave  town  for 
the  winter.  The  extraordinary  tameness  of  the  birds  will  be 
best  appreciated  by  those  who  have  shot  "  dows,"  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  who  have,  therefore,  had  ex- 
perience of  their  extreme  wariness  and  timidity  in  places  where, 
owing  to  their  mischievous  and  destructive  habits,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  constant  persecution,  and  is  an  instance  of  the  confidence 
shown  by  birds  living  under  circumstances  which  render  them 
free  from  fear  of  molestation. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  wood-pigeons  has  certainly 
added  a  charm  to  the  Parks,  as  they  are  beautiful  birds,  whether 
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seen  on  the  ground  or  on  the  wing,  and,  though  the  London 
smoke  and  grime  darkens  the  brightness  of  their  plumage,  it  can- 
not destroy  it.  At  this  time  of  the  year  many  young  birds  are 
about  which  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  their  parents  by 
their  duller  tints  and  by  the  absence  of  the  extremely  noticeable 
■white  ring  on  the  neck  from  which  the  bird  obtains  one  of  its 
names — the  ring-dove. 


THE  MUTINIES  OF  1797- 
v. 

THE  outbreaks  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore  were  the  great,  but 
they  were  not  the  only,  manifestations  of  mutiny  in  1797. 
The  grievances  of  the  men  being  universal,  the  conditions  which 
led  to  insubordination  were  found  everywhere  more  or  less.  As 
the  Government,  in  its  dire  need  of  men,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
send  such  known  rebels  as  United  Irishmen  on  board  some  of  its 
ships — particularly  those  which  had  their  headquarters  at  Beer- 
haven,  and  to  some  of  the  vessels  with  Jervis  off  Cadiz — there  was 
likely  to  be  no  want  of  agitators  ready  to  profit  by  the  unrest  of 
their  comrades.  Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  for  the  force 
of  example.  Men  mutinied  in  one  station  when  they  heard  of  a 
mutiny  elsewhere.  It  was  the  report  from  Spithead  which  started 
the  outbreak  at  the  Nore.  It  was  the  arrival  of  the  Alcmene 
frigate  from  the  Nore  which  set  going  the  ferment  in  Jervis's 
squadron.  The  concessions  made  to  the  Spithead  men  were  con- 
sidered to  have  removed  the  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  reason- 
ably so,  as  all  had  been  given  which  was  asked  for.  But  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  remove  the  discontent  these  long-standing 
grievances  had  inspired  in  the  crews,  nor  their  rooted  distrust  of 
the  Admiralty.  An  authority  which  only  concedes  to  force  what  it 
ought  to  have  conceded  to  justice  has  no  reason  to  look  for  gratitude. 
As  we  have  said  already,  it  is  the  fatal  end  of  all  successful 
insubordination  that  it  sets  the  worser  kind  of  man  arguing  that, 
if  so  much  has  been  extorted  already,  more  can  be  obtained  by  the 
application  of  the  same  method.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural 
that  sporadic  outbreaks  of  mutiny  should  occur  in  the  squadrons 
abroad  as  the  fire  spread.  They  were  of  very  various  interest  and 
importance.  Some  may  be  dismissed  briefly,  and  of  these  is  the 
insubordination  at  Plymouth  which  followed  the  Nore.  Lord 
Keith  had  been  sent  there  from  Sheerness  when  the  last  of 
Parker's  ships  had  surrendered.  He  was  to  hoist  his  flag  on  the 
Queen  Charlotte  as  second  in  command  of  the  Channel  squadron. 
This  outbreak  was  a  comparatively  slight  one,  and  Keith  quieted 
it  by  firmness  and  tact.  In  October — as  soon,  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
news  began  to  arrive  from  home — there  took  place  a  very  serious 
mutiny  among  the  ships  at  the  Cape.  This  was  suppressed 
mainly  by  the  firmness  of  the  Governor,  Lord  Macartney,  and  of 
Bundas,  the  General  in  command.  They  threatened  to  sink  the 
ships,  which  were  few  in  number  and  were  lying  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  forts.  To  this  threat  the  men  surrendered.  Several 
of  the  more  active  leaders  among  them  were  flogged  or  hanged. 

The  most  dangerous  and  the  best  known  aftermath  of  the  great 
outbreak  at  home  was  the  so-called  mutiny  off  Cadiz.  "VVe  say 
"  so-called,"  because  the  movement  never  went  beyond  partial 
disorder  and  treasonable  threats  in  individual  ships.  The  vigilance 
of  Jervis  and  the  loyalty  of  the  greater  part  of  his  squadron  kept 
mutiny  down.  It  might  even  be  shown  with  no  great  difficulty 
that  the  somewhat  blatant  admiration  of  Jervis's  biographers,  and 
a  certain  stolid  vanity  which  was  mingled  with  the  genuine 
qualities  of  the  man  himself,  are  answerable  for  the  gravity  attri- 
buted to  the  whole  disturbance.  Still,  with  Buncan's  experience 
at  Yarmouth  as  a  warning,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  if  firm- 
ness and  promptness  had  not  been  shown  a  part  at  least  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  would  not  have  broken  away.  In  July, 
when  the  news  of  the  mutiny  at  home  was  known  in  the  squadron, 
Jervis  was  still  cruising  in  the  ocean  off  Cadiz.  His  famous  and 
vitally  important  victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  had  been  won  on 
St.  "V  alentine's  Bay  in  February.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
much  cause  to  distrust  the  ships  which  had  fought  under  him  on 
that  great  day,  but  as  the  summer  came  on  the  Government 
began  to  reinforce  him.  Not  unnaturally,  it  selected  for  this 
service  vessels  which  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  Spithead 
mutiny  or  had  been  noted  for  bad  conduct  in  the  squadron  then 
serving  under  Sir  Roger  Curtis  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  These 
latter  ships  were  swarming  with  United  Irishmen.  In  Jervis's 
own  squadron  the  marines  had  been  largely  recruited  from  Ire- 
land, and  by  Irish-speaking  Irishmen.  The  Admiral  was  early 
informed  of  the  outbreak  in  the  Channel,  and  took  his  measures 
with  vigour.  All  visiting  from  ship  to  ship  was  stopped,  even 
the  captains  being  forbidden  to  ask  one  another  to  dinner.  The 
quarters  of  the  marines  were  separated  from  those  of  the  sailors, 
and  the  speaking  of  Irish  was  forbidden.  Wisely,  and  certainly 
boldly,  Jervis  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  news  of  the  mutiny 


at  home  from  his  men.  When  the  letter-bags  were  found  to 
contain  circulars,  written  in  a  fair  hand,  inciting  the  crews  to 
mutiny,  he  ordered  them  to  be  delivered.  It  is  said  that  a  Portu- 
guese priest  at  Lisbon,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  our  Commissioner,  that 
very  remarkable  person  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  gave  information  that  some 
of  the  Irish  in  the  fleet  had  confessed  to  him  that  they  intended  to 
mutiny  and  murder  the  Admiral.  But  a  priest  who  was  capable  of 
betraying  the  secret  of  confession  must  also  have  been  scoundrel 
enough  to  concoct  any  lie  by  which  he  thought  he  could  profit. 
Jervis  trusted  to  his  own  vigilance,  and  to  the  effect  of  occupa- 
tion. He  kept  his  ships  busy  bombarding  Cadiz  in  relays.  Being 
also  a  man  of  judgment,  he  looked  carefully  to  it  that  his  crews 
were  fairly  treated.  He  spared  no  pains  to  procure  fresh  food 
and  vegetables  from  Barbary,  so  that  his  squadron  was  better 
fed  while  actually  blockading  than  many  had  been  at  home 
in  English  ports.  Under  an  admiral  of  this  stamp  mutiny  had 
the  least  possible  chance  of  coming  to  a  head,  while  resolute 
officers  knew  that  they  were  sure  of  support,  and  the  crews 
were  saved  from  the  exasperation  caused  by  unfair  treatment 
and  unwholesome  food.  Therefore  Jervis  never  had  to  deal  with 
a  general  outbreak,  as  Bridport  had  at  Spithead,  but  only  with 
the  absolutely  rebellious  element  represented  by  the  United  Irish- 
men or  rascals  of  the  stamp  of  Bott,  of  the  Princess  Royal,  an 
agent  of  the  Corresponding  Society.  A  little  firmness  was 
enough  to  dispose  of  them.  How  completely  this  was  the  case 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  Captain  Maitland,  of  the  Kingfisher 
(afterwards  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon),  suppressed  disorder 
in  his  ship  by  simply  running  the  first  man  who  was  mutinous 
to  him  through  the  heart;  and  that  Captain  Peard,  of  the 
St.  George,  98,  with  the  help  of  his  first  lieutenant,  Hatley,  was 
able  to  seize  and  put  in  irons  two  agitators  who  were  rash  enough 
to  defy  his  authority.  They  were  tried,  condemned  to  death,  and 
hanged  next  day.  The  Admiral's  determination  and  his  power 
to  keep  order  were  never  doubted  in  his  own  squadron.  Among 
the  ships  sent  out  from  the  Channel  was  the  London,  the  vessel 
on  board  which  Lieutenant  Bover  had  shot  the  mutineer.  Bover 
had  returned  to  his  post,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  crew 
bore  him  any  grudge.  When  the  London  came  into  the  Tagus, 
her  captain,  Purvis,  went  in  his  barge  to  report  to  the  Admiral. 
While  he  was  011  board  the  Ville  de  Paris — a  vessel  built  by  our- 
selves, but  named  after  the  Comte  de  Grasse's  flagship,  taken  by 
Rodney  in  1782 — the  tide  carried  the  barge  alongside  her,  and 
one  of  the  boat's  crew,  seeing  a  sailor  of  the  flagship  looking  out 
of  a  lower-deck  port,  sang  out  to  him,  "  I  say,  there  !  what  have 
you  fellows  been  doing  out  here  while  we  have  been  fighting 
for  your  beef  and  pork  ?  "  The  sailor  of  the  Ville  de  Paris 
gave  him  this  friendly  warning : — "  If  you'll  take  my  ad- 
vice, you'll  just  say  nothing  at  all  about  all  that  here ; 
for,  by  G-d,  if  old  Jarvie  hears  ye,  he'll  have  you  dingle- 
dangle  at  the  yard-arm  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 
Whether  the  Londons  needed  the  warning  or  not,  they  acted  on 
it,  and  were  always  well  behaved.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
fleet  the  cases  of  insubordination  were  sporadic,  and  were  often 
confined  to  threats.  The  so-called  mutiny  on  board  the  Marl- 
borough was  the  crisis  of  the  disorder.  This  vessel  had  come  out 
from  home,  where  she  had  been  the  scene  of  an  outbreak,  quelled 
with  some  difficulty.  A  court-martial  was  held  on  the  principal 
mutineers,  and  one  of  them  was  condemned  to  death.  Jervis, 
who  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  an  imposing  spectacle, 
determined  to  make  an  example.  He  gave  orders  that  the  execu- 
tion should  be  carried  out  next  morning,  although  it  was  a 
Sunday,  and  by  the  crew  of  the  Marlborough — not,  as  was  the 
usual  custom,  by  a  boat's  crew  from  another  ship.  Captain 
Ellison  of  the  Marlborough,  an  old  officer  who  had  lost  an  arm 
in  action,  went  on  board  the  flagship  to  protest,  and  was  received 
by  Jervis  very  theatrically  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  officers.  Jervis  refused  either 
to  postpone  the  execution,  or  to  allow  it  to  be  performed  in 
the  usual  way.  With  a  brutal  ostentation  of  authority,  not 
uncommon  with  him,  he  insulted  Ellison  by  asking  him  if 
he  was  afraid,  by  threatening  to  send  an  officer  to  supersede 
him,  and  by  jeering  at  his  age.  Ellison  was  compelled  to 
endure  the  insolence  of  the  Admiral.  He  returned  on  board  the 
Marlborough,  and  next  morning  the  execution  took  place  in  sight 
of  all  the  fleet.  A  large  force  of  armed  boats  was  despatched, 
under  Captain  Campbell  of  the  Blenheim,  with  orders  to  lie 
alongside  the  Marlborough  and  fire  into  her  if  any  disorder 
took  place  on  board.  The  mutineer  was  brought  to  the  cat- 
head, and  the  rope  put  round  his  neck.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
signal  gun  was  fired  from  the  flagship,  and  the  man  was  swung 
off.  By  some  horrible  piece  of  neglect  the  tackle  had  been  so 
badly  fitted  that  it  would  not  work  properly,  and  the  man  had 
to  be  lowered.  For  a  moment  it  was  thought  that  the  ship  had 
broken  into  mutiny,  and  Campbell  brought  his  boats  nearer.  But 
the  defect  was  quickly  put  right  and  the  execution  completed.  Then 
Jervis,  who  had  been  watching  the  scene  from  his  flagship,  said, 
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"Discipline  is  preserved,  sir."  The  story  of  the  Marlborough  must  be 
taken  as  typical  of  a  score  of  others.  There  was  a  bad  element 
in  the  fleet  which  had  to  be  stamped  out  in  detail.  Jervis  did 
the  work  resolutely,  though  with  a  certain  almost  childish  osten- 
tation, for,  much  as  he  differed  from  him  in  many  respects,  he 
had  all  Nelson's  love  of  a  pose  and  a  phrase.  It  is  but  just  to 
remember  that  he  belonged  to,  and  had  to  deal  with,  a  class  of 
men  who  have  always  preserved  a  barbaric  susceptibility  to 
display.  Wellington  would  have  despised  the  ostentation  of  Jervis, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  seamen  would  have  been  equally 
impressed  by  the  soldier's  cold  punctuality.  If  Erenton  is  to 
be  believed,  the  story  of  the  Marlborough  had  a  sad  sequel.  Poor 
Captain  Ellison  was  removed  from  his  command,  and  fell  to 
haunting  the  Admiralty  with  his  grievance.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  get  attention,  still  less  redress,  he  committed  suicide 
by  stabbing  himself  in  the  waiting-room  at  Whitehall,  exclaim- 
ing as  he  expired,  "  I  have  always  done  my  duty." 

We  may  end  our  sketch  of  this  terrible  year  by  mentioning 
that  it  included  the  famous  and  infamous  mutiny  of  the  Jlermione. 
This  event  stands,  however,  by  itself.  It  was  a  case  in  which  a 
badly  constituted  crew  was  driven  frantic  by  a  man  of  mani- 
festly insane  violence  and  brutality.  The  mutiny  occurred  in 
September  in  the  West  Indies.  Pigot  the  captain  was  an  officer  of 
no  mark.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men  in  whom  the 
exercise  of  authority  and  seclusion  from  society  produced  a  certain 
stamp  of  madness.  It  is  difficult  to  write  on  that  subject  without 
touching  on  things  which  are  tacenda.  Whoever  has  realized  the 
conditions  of  the  old  sea  life,  and  is  not  ignorant  of  one  or  two 
medical  facts,  will  understand  the  case  of  Captain  Pigot.  He 
went  mad,  and  he  drove  his  crew  mad.  It  is  a  stock  story  that 
he  threatened  to  flog  the  last  men  oft"  the  yards,  and  that,  when 
two  of  them  fell,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  through  their  hurry 
to  escape  punishment,  he  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  "  lubbers  "  to 
be  thrown  overboard.  This  insult  to  the  dead  completed  the 
work  of  his  tyranny,  and  one  may  say  in  all  seriousness  that 
"  Hell  broke  loose  "  on  board  the  Jlermione.  Pigot  was  struck 
down  in  his  cabin  and  thrown  overboard,  cursing  and  blaspheming 
in  the  wake  till  the  water  stopped  his  mouth.  All  the  com- 
missioned officers  and  all  the  warrant  officers,  except  the  gunner, 
the  carpenter,  and  one  midshipman,  were  killed  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  horror.  The  boatswain  is  said  to  have  been  hacked 
to  death  by  one  of  the  boys  with  a  dumbscraper  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  crew  behaved  like  the  devils  their  captain  had 
materially  assisted  nature  to  make  them.  They  completed  their 
crime  by  handing  the  ship  over  to  the  Spaniards  at  La  Guayra. 
It  rounds  off  the  tale  that  they  were  almost  all  eventually  re- 
taken and  executed.  The  Jlermione  herself  was  recovered  from 
the  Spaniards  by  a  Captain  Hamilton,  who  cut  her  out  from 
Puerto  Cabello  in  the  most  splendid  style — but  the  curse  followed 
her.  Captain  Hamilton  went  mad  from  a  wound  on  the  head 
received  in  the  fight,  and  was  condemned  by  a  court-martial  for 
acts  of  cruelty  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  Captain  Pigot's.  The  whole 
story  is  one  which  Carlyle  might  have  told,  but  which  only 
Michelet  would  have  told,  as  it  deserved. 


THE  NAUTCH  GIRL. 

NO  one  can  have  anticipated  that  the  new  Savoy  opera  by 
Messrs.  Dance  and  Solomon  would  approach  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  works  which  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  have  produced.  Mr.  Dance  is  not  without  wit,  Mr. 
Solomon  has  a  pretty  gift  of  tunefulness,  and  a  very  fair  sense  of 
orchestral  colouring  ;  but  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  humourist  of  nearly  the 
first  rank,  and  Sir  Arthur  the  most  delightful  of  contemporary 
melodists,  an  absolute  master  of  fanciful  and  imaginative  instru- 
mentation. The  two,  moreover,  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  each 
other's  strong  points.  Mr.  Gilbert  supplied  admirable  opportu- 
nities, and  Sir  Arthur  never  failed  to  take  them,  and  make  the 
most  of  them.  Their  loss  is  irreparable ;  but  at  the  same  time 
Messrs.  Dance  and  Solomon  have  compiled  a  very  much 
better  imitation  of  a  Gilbert  Sullivan  opera  than  there  was 
reason  to  hope  for.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
story  itself  is  one  which  Mr.  Gilbert  might  have  invented, 
though  the  treatment  sorely  lacks  the  finish,  the  dialogue 
distantly  approaches  his  quaint  turns  of  thought,  and  the 
songs  are  still  further  removed  from  the  model.  So  of  Mr. 
Solomon's  music.  A  few  numbers  are  really  pretty,  not  a  few 
are  decidedly  bright.  Sir  Arthur  himself  might  have  written 
the  "  Vive  !  vive  la  liberte" !  "  and  the  refrain,  "  This  is  the  old, 
old  story ;  Jack  is  in  love  with  Jill " ;  but  in  the  sentimental 
numbers  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  master-hand  are  missing,and 
occasionally,  in  some  of  Mr.  Solomon's  many  waltz  movements  more 
particularly,  a  tedious  level  of  commonplace  is  not  surmounted. 
To  say  this  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Solomon  is  not  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 


and  no  one  imagined  he  was.  Let  it  be  added,  however,  that  our 
chief  feeling  is  one  of  astonishment  to  find  that  the  author  and 
composer  who  have  essayed  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  follow- 
ing such  exemplars  have  succeeded  so  well. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  an  easy  thing,  when  once  the  idea  is  started, 
to  satirize  the  stringent  laws  of  caste.  The  father  of  Beebee, 
the  Nautch  girl  with  whom  Indru,  the  Rajah's  son,  has  fallen 
desperately  in  love,  broke  his  caste  by  consenting  to  be  pulled 
out  of  a  river  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  a  pariah,  whose 
degrading  influence  had  run  all  the  way  down  the  long 
rope  to  which  the  Erahmin  clung.  It  is  quite  in  Mr.  Gilbert's 
vein  to  let  Indru  find,  when  he  has  eaten  "  potted  cow  "  in  public, 
and  so  descended  immeasurably  in  the  social  scale,  that  Eeebee's 
claims  to  her  parent's  former  rank  have  been  admitted,  and  that 
she  may  not  now  stoop  to  marry  one  so  far  beneath  her  in  station 
as  the  ex-Crown  Prince  of  Chutneypore.  The  weakness  of  Mr. 
Dance's  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  catch  so  many  feeble  echoes- 
of  familiar  episodes.  The  Rajah's  weakness  for  any  one  claiming 
to  be  a  relation  reminds  one  too  forcibly  of  the  Pirate  King's- 
weakness  for  any  one  claiming  to  be  an  orphan  ;  but  here  is  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  imitator — there  is  some- 
thing inherently  absurd  about  such  sentimentality  in  a  pirate, 
but  a  king  might  well  have  a  regard  for  all  members  of  the  blood 
royal.  The  revivification  of  the  wooden  idol  Bumbo  suggests, 
again,  the  coming  to  life  of  the  pictures  in  Ruddigore,  as  of  the 
former  pictures  in  Ages  Ago.  The  lady  who  anxiously  seeks  a 
husband  is  a  common  figure  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  books — indeed,  she  i» 
too  common  a  figure,  for  until  The  Gondoliers  she  was  inevitable — 
and  Mr.  Dance  introduces  her  by  the  name  of  Chinna  Loofa.  Even 
in  the  exclamations  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  new  piece- 
and  its  predecessors.  "  So  like  him  !  "  the  Kajah  cries,  when  told 
that  Bumbo  has  inconveniently  come  to  life.  "  So  like  a  band !  " 
the  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro  cried,  when  informed  that  the  band  had 
inconveniently  struck ;  and  it  may  very  safely  be  asserted  that 
the  Rajah's  song  and  chorus,  "  This  is  the  royal  diadem,"  owes 
its  origin  to  the  song  and  chorus  of  "  The  Merryman  and  the 
Maid  "  in  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  Sometimes,  however,  Mr. 
Dance  falls  happily  into  the  spirit  without  any  suggestion  of 
direct  plagiarism.  It  is  quite  a  Gilbertian  complication  to  make 
the  Rajah  liable  to  be  thrown  to  the  sacred  crocodiles  as  a  rela- 
tion of  a  condemned  criminal,  when  it  is  he  himself  who  has- 
incurred  the  liability  by  sentencing  his  son  ;  and  the  revival  of 
Bumbo  is  divertingly  brought  about.  The  Rajah,  doomed  by 
Bumbo,  is  willing  to  die  because  his  relations  must  die  with  him, 
and  they  include  the  minister  Pyjama,  whom  the  monarch,  despite 
his  bump  of  consanguinity,  cannot  help  detesting.  It  will  be  so  en- 
tertaining, the  Rajah  thinks,  to  see  Pyjama  perish  that  he  is  ready  to 
perish  himself  in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle ;  and  the  protest  that 
he  "  must  not  sacrifice  his  valuable  life  to  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
humour  "  is  a  remark  which  shows  the  writer  to  be  a  very  apt 
pupil  of  his  master. 

Mr.  Solomon  deserves  commendation  for  much  that  he  has 
done,  but  not  particularly  so,  as  it  strikes  us,  for  the  Indian  music 
he  has  naturally  introduced  into  his  score.  Some  of  the  airs,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  are  transcripts  of  native  work  ;  others  are 
very  nearly  so — a  note  rather  than  a  phrase  being  altered  here  and' 
there.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Indian  music  in  the  first  act,  to 
signalize  the  entrance  of  the  Nautch  girls,  of  Eeebee,  and  notably 
of  the  Rajah  himself.  But  this  simply  means  an  inspection  of 
documents  at  the  British  Museum  or  elsewhere.  Much  of  the 
original  music  is  so  good  that  we  find  ourselves  wishing  it  were 
just  a  little  better.  It  is  fluent,  tuneful,  ably  scored;  but  it  needs- 
just  that  little  touch  of  poetical  fancy  in  some  cases,  of  original! 
humour  in  others,  which  separates  excellence  from  skill 
and  cleverness.  Indru's  ballad,  "  The  sun  was  setting,"  only 
just  misses  its  claim  to  special  commendation ;  and  much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  song  "  From  the  hive  the  bee  each 
morning,"  in  the  second  act.  The  composer's  knowledge  of 
stage  etfect  is  seen  in  several  instances.  The  well-marked  time  of 
the  refrain  to  Beebee's  song,  "  One,  two,  three,"  may  be  ment  ioned  ; 
and  several  numbers  of  the  second  act — the  better  of  the  two  by 
far,  as  it  should  be  if  the  opera  is  to  gain  success — are  of  a  kind  to- 
please  an  average  audience.  The  Vocal  Nautch  Dance  is  very 
good  indeed — the  refrain  dwells  in  the  memory,  and  we  feel  that 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  recollection.  The  Dance  Septett  is  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  the  demonstrative  members  of  an  audience ;  but 
such  appeals  answer  a  purpose,  and  we  have  not  the  least  inten- 
tion of  damning  a  number  with  faint  praise  merely  because  it  is- 
popular.  Mr.  Solomon's  orchestral  imitations,  or  suggestions  of 
matters  referred  to  in  the  score,  are  sometimes  clever  in  their 
way,  but  usually  in  the  nature  of  claptrap.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
easy,  and  the  composer  carries  it  to  excess.  We  trust  that  the 
burlesque  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  one  of  the  songs  has  already 
been  expunged.  The  introduction  of  this  showed  that  Mr.  Carte 
hadnotthetasteto  check  the  composer's  gross  error  of  judgment, 
and  trifles  like  this  are  significant. 
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We  do  net  observe  that  Mr.  Grossmith  is  particularly  missed. 
Mr.  Rutland  Barrington  exhibits  much  humour  as  the  Rajah, 
and  Miss  Jessie  Bond  is  a  delightful  Chinna.  This  young 
lady's  position  on  the  stage  is  indeed  unique.  She  sings  with  ex- 
cellent taste  and  with  a  distinctness  of  enunciation  which  cannot 
be  too  much  commended.  The  rustle  of  leaves  when  a  Savoy 
audience  turns  over  the  page  of  a  book  of  the  words  is  a  con- 
demnation of  indistinct  utterance  ;  but  when  Miss  Bond  sings  the 
ceremony  is  omitted,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  auditor  can 
hear  what  she  sings  ;  and,  in  the  second,  because  the  spectator 
fears  to  miss  some  bright  little  bit  of  "  business,"  which  gives 
character  to  the  part  and  spirit  to  the  scene.  We  scarcely  know 
whether  it  is  worth  while  wrapping  up  in  polite  phraseology  the 
ugly  fact  that  Miss  Lenore  Snyder  forces  her  high  notes  and 
sings  out  of  tune.  Perhaps  we  heard  her  on  an  evening  when  she 
was  not  at  her  best,  and  we  may  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
had  habit  is  rooted.  We  will,  therefore,  pass  over  her  per- 
formance with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  she  will  succeed — 
and  we  think  success  maybe  the  word — betteron  a  future  occasion. 
Mr.  Courtice  Pounds  sings  well  and  works  with  most  com- 
mendable industry.  He  has  made  really  great  improve- 
ment as  an  actor ;  and  a  tenor  who  can  act  at  all  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Mr.  Pounds  is  a  capable  vocalist, 
and  for  the  rest  is  both  artistic  and  refined.  Mr.  Denny 
plays  Bumbo  with  appreciation  of  comic  character,  and  Mr. 
Wyatt's  dancing  enables  him  to  pass  muster.  Had  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  continued  to  work  for  the  Savoy, 
we  feel  that  we  should  have  hesitated  to  accept  Mr.  Wyatt's  more 
conventionally  pantomimic  humour;  but  he  is  an  adequate  Baboo 
Currie.  Mr.  Thornton  is  a  little  deficient  in  fun  as  Pyjama. 
Here  the  want  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  stage-management  is  perceptible. 
He  would  doubtless  have  made  suggestions  of  effective  detail ;  but 
the  ordinary  stage-manager  devotes  himself  mainly  to  the  com- 
position of  what  he  regards,  as  good  stage  pictures.  Art  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  opera  by  Mr.  Percy  Anderson,  whose  dresses  are, 
singly  and  collectively,  models  of  good  taste  in  dealing  with  a 
very  difficult  subject ;  and  Mr.  Francois  Cellier's  occupancy  of  the 
conductor's  chair  ensures  a  more  satisfactory  performance  of  the 
music. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  present  is  not  a  favourable  time  for  extensive  specula- 
tion, and  yet  an  attempt  is  being  made  once  more  to  run  up 
■the  price  of  silver.  It  began,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
the  United  States,  but  just  now  it  would  seem,  to  be  more 
vigorously  pushed  in  Europe,  and  especially  here  in  London, 
though  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  buying  in  London  is 
altogether  speculative,  or  partly  on  account  of  the  Bank  of  Spain. 
The  argument  of  those  who  hold  that  silver  is  too  cheap 
at  present  is  that  under  the  Bill  now  under  discussion,  when 
•it  passes  the  Cortes,  the  Bank  of  Spain  will  have  to  buy  a 
large  amount  of  the  metal,  and  that,  as  the  supply  is  small, 
the  price  in  consequence  must  rise.  But  if  that  were  all  it 
would  not  have  much  effect  upon  the  silver  market.  There- 
fore, a  second  argument  is,  that  the  harvest  in  Europe  will  be 
so  bad  that  the  exports  of  wheat  from  India  will  be  on  an 
unusually  large  scale,  and  that  India,  therefore,  will  be  able  to 
take  payment  in  large  proportion  in  silver.  Unfortunately,  the 
summer  rains  in  India  have  been  much  delayed  this  year,  and  it 
is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  they  will  be  as  abundant  as  is 
desirable.  If  they  should  not  be,  and  if  drought  should  be  at  all 
general  in  consequence,  the  crops  upon  which  the  native  popula- 
tion subsists  may  be  short ;  in  the  north  more  particularly  wheat 
may,  therefore,  have  to  be  largely  consumed,  and  thus  it  may 
happen  that  the  exports  from  India  may  not  be  so  large  as 
at  one  time  was  thought  probable.  But,  even  if  India  is  able 
to  export  wheat  as  largely  as  was  hoped  a  little  time  ago,  it 
is  far  from  certain  that  she  will  take  payment  in  silver.  For 
the  exports  of  European  manufactures,  and  particularly  of  cotton 
piece-goods,  have  been  very  large  ;  and  if  they  should  continue 
on  anything  like  the  same  scale,  it  may  be  found  that  the  debts 
due  from  India  to  Europe  will  only  just  be  offset  by  those 
due  from  Europe  to  India.  Lastly,  it  is  contended  that  the 
American  Government  will  soon  begin  coining  the  whole  of  the 
4^  millions  of  ounces  of  silver  that  it  buys  every  month.  That 
seemed  probable  until  the  end  of  last  week.  The  Silver  party 
was  urging  it  strongly  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  seemed  inclined  to  give  way  ;  but  on  Friday  of  last 
week  the  Cabinet  decided  that  only  the  old  trade  dollars  and 
fractional  silver  should  be  re-coined  for  the  present.  Roughly, 
the  nominal  value  of  the  trade  dollars  is  one  million  sterling. 
They  have  been  held  in  the  Treasury  for  a  long  time  past, 
because  they  could  not  be  got  into  circulation;  and  wader  a 


recent  Act  of  Congress  they  are  now  to  be  re-coined,  and 
either  re-issued  or  silver  certificates  issued  against  them.  For 
some  months  to  come,  at  all  events,  therefore,  none  of  the 
silver  which  is  to  be  bought  will  be  coined,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  no  issue  of  certificates  against  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  no  inflation  of  the  currency.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  the  Silver  party  may  prove  strong  enough  to  induce  the 
Cabinet  to  reconsider  its  decision,  and  may  even  compel  coinage 
of  all  the  sdver  bought.  But  even  should  it  do  so,  we  fail 
to  see  how  that  would  in  any  way  justify  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  metal.  Every  month  4^  million  ozs.  are  bought  by  the 
American  Treasury,  and  are  paid  for  by  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes.  Whether  the  silver  is  coined  or  not  cannot  affect  the 
value  of  the  silver  which  is  not  yet  bought  by  the  Treasury  ; 
especially  since  everybody  knows  that,  even  if  the  silver  were 
coined,  the  dollars  could  not  be  got  into  circulation.  They  would 
remain  in  the  Treasury  just  as  the  bullion  remains.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  see  why  the  Silver  party  should  attach  very 
much  importance  to  the  coinage.  True,  the  silver  when  coined  is, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  of  higher  value  than  silver  as  mere 
bullion,  and  therefore  it  is  contended  that  silver  certificates  may 
be  issued  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  silver  that  is  bought  as 
bullion.  But  that  would  not  inflate  the  currency  so  much  as  to 
affect  the  price  of  silver.  It  may  safely  be  concluded,  then,  that 
the  new  speculation  in  silver  will  not  last  very  long.  There  is 
too  much  distrust  in  Europe ;  the  money  market  is  too  uncertain 
in  America  as  well  as  here ;  and  the  facts,  or  supposed  facts, 
which  are  put  forward  to  justify  a  rise  in  price  do  not  really 
prove  what  they  are  produced  in  evidence  of.  But  if,  contrary 
to  expectation,  the  silver  speculators  should  be  more  powerful 
than  they  seem  to  be,  and  should  for  a  while  carry  up  the  price, 
they  will  inevitably  cause  mischief  in  the  United  States.  Mean- 
while, the  rise  in  price  goes  on.  On  Wednesday  there  was  an 
advance  to  46§d.  per  oz.,  but  as  New  York  did  not  give  as  much 
support  as  was  expected,  the  quotation  fell  back  on  Thursday  to 
46^/.  per  oz. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday  reduced 
their  rate  of  discount  from  3  per  cent,  to  2i  per  cent.  There  was 
some  expectation  of  the  change,  but  the  fact  that  the  rate  was 
not  put  down  to  2  per  cent,  shows  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  the  Directors.  And  this  was  natural,  for  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  Governor  very  unwillingly  assents  to  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  money  that  has  been  going  on  for  weeks  past.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  to  prevent  the  fall 
he  tried  to  induce  the  leading  joint-stock  banks  to  co-operate 
with  him,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Whether  he  was  opposed  to  the 
reduction  on  Thursday  is  not  known,  but  perhaps  he  and  the 
majority  of  the  Court  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  struggle  against 
the  inevitable.  On  Wednesday  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open 
market  was  as  low  as  1^  per  cent.;  the  Bank,  therefore,  was 
entirely  out  of  the  market,  and  there  was  little  chance  that  it 
could  recover  business  while  it  kept  its  own  rate  at  3  per  cent. 
Gold  is  still  coming  in  from  abroad,  and  next  week  the  interest 
on  the  National  Debt,  amounting  to  nearly  4  millions,  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  Bank  of  England.  For  some  weeks,  therefore, 
the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  outside  market  will  be  so 
large  that  obviously  no  single  institution  could  artificially  prevent 
a  decline  in  rates. 

Early  in  the  week  the  stock  markets  were  greatly  agitated  by 
rumours  of  impending  failures.  It  was  said  that  a  couple  of 
large  firms  had  lost  so  much  during  the  past  few  weeks  that  they 
were  in  inextricable  difficulties.  And  there  was  also  a  report 
that  the  continued  exports  of  gold  from  New  York  had  created  so 
much  alarm  that  the  metal  was  being  hoarded,  and  the  money  market 
would  probably  before  long  be  thrown  into  confusion.  But,  quite 
suddenly,  the  feeling  changed  on  Wednesday.  Firstly,  there  was 
the  announcement  that  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  renewed, 
giving  assurance  that  European  peace  will  be  maintained.  Then 
there  was  an  unexpected  recovery  in  New  York  on  the  preceding 
day.  Bankers  there  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gold  with- 
drawals were  about  to  cease,  and  the  leading  operators  bought 
stocks  more  freely  than  they  had  done  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  rise  in  New  York  gave  general  encouragement  here.  It,  in 
the  first  place,  led  to  a  hope  that  much  of  the  money  lost 
during  May  and  June  would  be  got  back  again  ;  and,  further, 
it  spread  the  impression  that  if  there  were  to  be  a  revival  of 
speculation  in  New  York,  after  a  while  it  would  lead  to  specula- 
tion in  Europe  and  to  a  great  increase  in  business.  On  Thursday 
the  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  further  encouraged  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  it  seems  clear  now  that  money 
will  continue  abundant  and  cheap  for  some  time  to 
come.  Over  and  above  all  this,  for  some  days  past  Consols 
and  Colonial  stocks  have  been  rising.  One  of  the  most 
disquieting  circumstances  of  the  recent  fall  was  the  steady  drop 
in  Consols.  At  the  close  of  last  week  they  were  somewhat 
under  95,  and  people  feared  that  this  must  be  caused  by  the  ex- 
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pectation  of  bankers  that  troubles  were  ahead,  and  that  prepara- 
tions, therefore,  were  being  made  by  them  against  contingencies. 
The  recovery  in  Consols  has  dispelled  the  fear.  And  the  recovery 
in  Colonial  stocks  leads  to  the  hope  that  investment  is  at  last  be- 
ginning again.  But  though  there  is  a  decidedly  better  feeling  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week  there  is  no  real  increase  in  business; 
the  public  is  still  doing  nothing,  and  even  the  greater  operators 
are  not  doing  much.  The  news  from  South  America  is  as  bad  as 
it  well  can  be.  Even  the  most  sanguine  are  now  convinced  that 
it  must  be  long  before  there  can  be  an  improvement  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  And  the  civil  war  in  Chili  seems  to  be  growing 
quite  savage,  and  threatening  to  utterly  exhaust  the  country. 
In  Portugal,  too,  the  crisis  has  been  deepening.  And  the  renewal 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  though  politically  advantageous,  threatens 
to  increase  the  dilliculties  of  Italy,  since  it  will  render  necessary 
continued  large  expenditure  upon  the  army  and  the  navy.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  one  more  favourable  influence,  and  that 
is  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  of  late  in  crop 
prospects  upon  the  Continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Messrs.  De  Murrieta  is  not 
yet  quite  completed,  as  there  are  some  legal  matters  to  be  settled  ; 
but  it  is  understood  that  this  will  involve  nothing  more  than  a 
short  delay.    All  essential  points  have  been  arranged. 

The  revenue  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  financial  year 
are  very  satisfactory,  taking  everything  into  account.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  no  Easter  in  the  quarter ;  whereas  Easter  last 
year  fell  in  April.  On  the  other  hand,  last  year  business  of  all 
kinds  was  exceedingly  good,  and  now  we  are  passing  through  a 
crisis.  The  total  receipts  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  21,914,000/., 
an  increase  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year 
of  445,495/.  There  was,  however,  transferred  to  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion account  1,300,000/.,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  the  amount  so  transferred  was  only  339,000/.  There- 
fore, the  receipts  into  the  Exchequer  decreased  somewhat  over 
half  a  million,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  total  receipts  of 
nearly  half  a  million. 

The  month  of  June  brought  about  an  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  the  crops  all  over  Europe.  At  home  it  is  now  hoped 
that  the  harvest  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  and 
even  on  the  Continent  there  is  a  marked  change  for  the  better. 
The  Continental  crops  will,  however,  be  short,  though  the  defi- 
ciency, it  is  now  hoped,  will  be  less  than  seemed  likely  a  few 
weeks  ago. 


Mainly  owing  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  money,  there  Las 
been  a  marked  recovery  in  investment  securities  during  the  week. 
Consols,  for  example,  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  95};'!,  a  rise 
of  jf  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday.  Indian  Three  per 
Cents  closed  at  96,  a  rise  of  i{;  and  Bank  of  England  stock 
closed  at  335,  a  rise  of  2i  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday. 
There  was  also  an  advance  of  f  in  Rupee-paper,  but  that  was 
mainly  owiDg  to  the  new  speculation  in  silver.  The  Four  per 
Cents  closed  at  78^  on  Thursday  evening,  and  the  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  at  785.  Home  Railways  stocks  have  fluctuated 
a  good  deal  during  the  week,  but  the  changes  at  the  end  are 
not  very  considerable.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  an  advance 
in  the  Preferred  Ordinary  stocks,  with  either  stationariness  or 
decline  in  the  Deferred  stocks.  Thus,  Great  Northern  Preferred 
Ordinary  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  109,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening  of  1  ;  South-Western  Pre- 
ferred Ordinary  closed  at  66  J,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Brighton  "  A,"  in 
which  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  struggle  between  specu- 
lators for  the  rise  and  those  for  the  fall,  recovered  i|  during 
the  week,  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  141.  In  the  Undivided 
Ordinary  stocks  of  the  great  Companies  there  has  not  been 
much  change,  the  principal  one  being  a  rise  of  one  in  London 
and  North-Western,  which  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  172. 
In  the  American  Railroad  market  there  was  a  heavy  fall  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week,  which  was  continued  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday;  there  was  a  marked  recovery  in  New 
York  on  Tuesday,  and  in  London  on  Wednesday,  and  some  slight 
decline  on  Wednesday  in  New  York,  and  on  Thursday  in  London  ; 
at  the  end  the  quotations  do  not  differ  very  much  from  what 
they  were  at  the  close  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  Amongst 
inter-Bourse  securities  the  only  notable  change  is  a  fall  of  i£ 
in  Portuguese  bonds,  making  allowance  for  the  coupon  which 
has  just  been  paid;  the  closing  price  on  Thursday  evening  was 
43L  The  feeling  is  very  general  that  the  coupon  now  paid  will 
probably  be  the  last  which  will  be  received  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  all  Argentine  securities  the  depreciation  made  further 
progress  during  the  week.  Thus,  the  Argentine  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  35,  a  fall  of  ii  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening ;  the  National  Cedulas  of 
the  "  A  "  series  closed  at  19A,  a  fall  of  f ;  and  the  Provincial 
Cedulas  of  the  "  I "  series  closed  at  1 1£,  also  a  fall  of  2.  Buenos 


Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thursday  evening 
at  88-91,  a  fall  of  3  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday; 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  closed  at  137- 13  9,  a  fall  of  6; 
while  Central  Argentine  closed  at  58-60,  a  fall  of  3. 


HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EMPEROR. 

TIH1E  opinion  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  German  Em- 
peror  by  his  visit  to  England  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  all. 
The  occasion  is  essentially  a  formal  one.  It  is  no  mere  addition 
to  a  family  gathering;  for  it  has  been  officially  announced  that  the 
visit  is  to  be  considered  one  of  State,  and  that  all  the  details  have 
not  only  received  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty,  but  have  been  also 
endorsed  by  the  official  heads  of  our  own  departments  of  State. 
It  will,  therefore,  afford  hereafter  an  interesting  source  of  con- 
jecture to  the  Emperor  why  or  how  the  syllabus  of  arrangements 
was  made.  He  is  himself  a  student  of  Statecraft  in  all  its  as- 
pects, from  military  imperialism  to  comparative  sociology,  and 
he  must  therefore  find,  or  at  least  search  for,  some  guiding  prin- 
ciples in  the  selection  of  materials  for  his  delectation.  In  tho 
matter  of  royal  hospitality  there  can  be  two  motives — one  to 
please  the  guest,  the  other  to  impress  him,  or  the  motive 
may  be  a  resultant  of  both  purposes.  In  the  present  case,, 
the  conjecture  must  ultimately  cross  the  Imperial  mind — wras 
the  programme  made  to  please  him  ?  If  so,  what  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  more  intellectual  side  of  his  character,  as 
exemplified  in  his  acts  ?  He  is  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  yet 
nothing  is  done  to  gratify  his  artistic  taste,  with  the  exception  of 
scraps  of  Operas  at  Covent  Garden,  a  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
and  some  fireworks.  These,  especially  the  first  two,  represent  social 
life  of  the  upper  classes  under  the  advantageous  circumstances  of 
a  whip-up  from  the  highest  quarters ;  but  the  art  is  not  repre- 
sentative. The  singers  are  to  be  of  all  nationalities.  There 
are  to  be  Germans,  Italians,  Americans,  Russians,  Poles,  and  two- 
English  singers — the  self-same  singers  that  he  hears  in  his  own 
capital.  The  music  is  to  be  eclectic,  with  just  a  suggestion  of' 
British  composition ;  and  this  for  a  'great  monarch  paying  his- 
first  State  visit  to  England — a  monarch  English  on  his  mother's 
side  ;  a  grandson  of  our  Queen  ;  the  Emperor  of  those  clustered 
nationalities  for  so  many  of  whose  less  fortunate  princes  British 
matrimonio-regal  hospitality  has  provided  a  home.  The  British 
painters  and  sculptors  are  ignored  altogether ;  they  and  their 
works  alike  treated  as  too  obscure  for  any  presentation  to  even 
that  monarch  who,  in  his  desire  to  achieve  a  worthy  international 
assemblage  of  works  of  art,  actually  risked  a  recrudescence  of 
war  feeling  between  Germany  and  France.  This  phase  of  artistic 
neglect  is,  perhaps,  natural  amongst  the  ruling  body  of  a  country 
whose  State  portraits  and  statues  are,  almost  without  an  exception, 
wrought  by  foreign  hands,  despite  the  fact  that  her  schools  of 
art  are  second  to  none  in  the  world.  One  other  artistic  neglect 
is  also  noticeable  in  the  arrangements  made  for  the  Emperor's 
visit.  He  is  in  his  own  country  a  great  patron  of  the  drama.  Not 
only  is  he  a  regular  theatre-goer,  but  his  interest  in  the  actor's  art 
is  noticeable  even  in  a  land  which,  for  generations,  has  adopted 
the  cultivation  of  the  drama  as  a  means  of  national  improvement 
as  well  as  of  recreation ;  he  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  Shakspeare, 
and  in  many  ways  encourages  the  study  of  his  works  and  their 
presentation  on  the  stage.  But  on  his  first  State  visit  to 
Shakspeare's  land  neither  any  example  of  the  poet's  work  nor 
even  of  the  art  which  he  loved,  and  followed,  and  glorified,  is 
presented  to  him.  Surely  he  will  be  in  some  difficulty  in  this 
phase  of  the  intellectual  process  of  his  commentary.  He  will  say 
to  himself,  "  They  have  shown  me  a  most  admirable  fleet — hardly 
a  ship  of  which,  by  the  way,  has  ever  been  in  action.  They  have 
had  some  troops  out  for  review,  but  as  to  numbers,  really  " — the 
natural  politeness  of  the  German  race  will  leave  the  sentence  un- 
finished. "  They  have  given  me  silver  weddings  and  garden 
parties  in  bourgeois  costume,  which  made  me  more  than  ever- 
determined  to  carry  out  with  rigour  my  system  of  picturesque 
Court  uniforms.  They  have  made  me  listen  to  the  same  music 
that  I  have  heard  in  my  own  Bayreuth — with  the  novel  experi- 
ence of  a  difference.  But  they  might  have  credited  me  with 
some  intellect,  some  taste.  It  was  all  very  well  to  bring  the 
Shah  to  the  Opera  " — and  here  the  manhood  of  him  might  break 
through  the  courtliness  of  his  Imperial  breeding,  and  he  might 
express  his  feelings  in  the  slang  which  he  might  have  accidentally 
picked  up  in  that  incognito  visit  to  London  wisely  left  open  for 
the  afternoon  of  July  7th.  "  All  very  well  for  the  Shah,  but 
what  price  me  ?  " 

But  it  may  be  that  to  please  the  Emperor  has  not  been  the 
dominant  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  State  officials.  A  Queen's 
efforts  to  please  her  daughter's  child,  howsoever  worthy  they  may 
be,  afford  hardly  so  dignified  a  spectacle  as  the  chief  of  a  great 
nation  surrounded  by  the  highest  officials  of  the  State  making 
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•welcome  a  foreign  potentate  in  such  manner  as  to  display  to  the 
best  advantage  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  nation ;  and 
surely  it  is  from  this  standpoint  that  their  action  should  be 
judged.  They  are  all  British,  and  as  such  must  surely  be  proud 
of  Britain's  place  in  the  world,  and  of  all  that  has  made  and 
makes  and  holds  that  place.  But  is  it  not  a  mistaken  idea  to  try 
to  convince  so  great  a  foreigner — and  especially  one  surrounded 
during  his  visit  by  his  great  officers  and  magistrates  of  State — 
that  the  life  of  England  consists  in  groupings  of  soldiery,  in 
quantities  infinitesimal  to  the  eyes  of  the  master  of  German  legions, 
in  garden  parties  and  six-guinea  Court-dress  stalls  at  the  Italian 
Opera?  The  mind  of  the  young  Kaiser,  trained  as  it  has  been  to 
consider  the  needs  and  the  daily  life  of  his  people,  as  well  as  the 
glory  of  his  Court,  will  certainly  rebel  against  such  an  idea,  and 
will  seek  some  other  rationale  for  the  deprivation  inflicted  on  his 
higher  intellect.  He  will  be  unable  to  realize,  as  is  to  be  seem- 
ingly required  of  him,  that  London  is  composed  of  only  two 
classes — a  crowd  held  back  by  baton  and  bayonet,  and  an  upper 
circle  whose  elements  are  seemingly  few,  since  the  same  faces 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  at  garden  party,  princely  wedding, 
silver  wedding,  opera,  concert,  review,  and  fireworks.  This 
is  not  England,  and  the  sooner  that  the  fact  is  brought  overtly 
to  the  conviction  of  our  Imperial  guest  the  better.  The  sun  of 
England's  greatness  is  not  merely  the  lustre  of  the  Crown  jewels, 
not  merely  the  shine  on  the  slime  of  the  streets,  or  the  glitter  of 
the  bayonets  of  our  Reserves  at  peace  strength.  There  is  a  life 
of  the  nation  of  which  these  things,  though  certainly  a  part,  are 
not  the  whole ;  but,  if  the  Emperor  would  know  something  of 
the  country,  he  seemingly  must  find  it  out  for  himself,  for  his 
official  hosts  do  not  seem  in  the  way  of  showing  it  to  him.  "  A 
nation  devoid  of  art  "  may  be  an  official  dictum,  but  it  is  not  a 
truth  ;  and  the  sooner  its  untruth  is  manifested  the  better.  We 
have  a  school  of  painting  of  supreme  excellence ;  we  have  a 
school  of  acting  that  the  whole  world  looks  up  to,  and  which 
has  a  tradition  a  century  older  than  the  Come"die  Francaise  ;  yet 
on  State  occasions  these  sources  of  national  pride,  which  other 
nations  do  not  fail  to  acknowledge,  are  completely  neglected. 
The  social  and  political  advisers  of  Her  Majesty  have  acted 
according  to  their  judgment.  But  it  is  at  least  advisable  that  a 
protest — and  a  serious  one — should  be  raised  against  the  manner 
in  which  their  ignorance  of,  or  their  indifference  to,  certain  facts 
has  placed  us  as  a  nation  in  the  position  of  neglecting  the 
higher  aims  and  qualities  of  our  guest,  and  of  lacking  apprecia- 
tion of  some  of  those  powers  amongst  cur  people  which  are 
elsewhere  cherished  as  a  source  of  national  pride. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

A REPRESENTATIVE  collection  of  the  decorative  work  of 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  is  now  on  view  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Society,  148  New  Bond  Street.  The  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  entries  in  the  Catalogue  give  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  number  of  productions  exhibited,  as  under  one  number  will 
often  be  found  several  frames,  containing  from  twelve  to  twenty 
designs  for  one  single  book.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the 
gradual  development  of  Mr.  Crane's  toy-book  illustrations, 
which  began  to  appear  in  1865,  ranging  from  archaic  drawings 
and  crude  colouring  to  the  elaborate  designs  and  subtle  shades 
of  hue  of  his  more  recent  books.  The  designs  for  "My 
Mother "  —  large-headed  figures  executed  in  a  few  primitive 
colours  —  compare  to  disadvantage  with  the  more  delicate 
tones  of  blue  and  green  used  in  the  illustrations  to  the  "  Blue 
Beard"  of  1874.  The  designs  for  "The  Three  Bears"  are  full 
of  variety  of  subject  and  of  fun;  while  the  drawings  to  "The 
Fairy  Ship  "  of  1869  are  wholly  admirable,  especially  the  portrait 
of  the  sturdy  and  pompous  "  captain,"  who  "  was  a  white  duck 
with  a  jacket  on  his  back."  Good,  too,  are  the  other  drawings  to 
the  same  story,  where  the  white  mice— in  sailor-costumes  especi- 
ally adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  figures — man  the  yards, 
or  peer  into  "  the  cabin "  which  "  was  full  of  raisins,  with 
almonds  in  the  hold."  In  the  latter  place  the  kernels  are  heaped 
up  most  neatly  around  the  four  walls  of  the  room,  and  two  very 
earnest-minded  white  mice  are  busily  engaged  within  the  centre- 
space  in  conscientiously  sampling  numerous  specimens  of  the 
almonds. 

Mr.  Crane's  fancy  and  invention  seem  to  be  endless.  His  ideas 
How  at  the  minutest  suggestion  given  by  the  numerous  and  varied 
subjects  that  he  undertakes  to  illustrate.  Whether  it  be  old 
English  songs,  or  Grimm's  tales,  or  an  alphabet,  or  a  Bahjs 
Opera,  or  head-  and  tail-pieces,  we  are  sure  to  find  some  graceful 
idea  or  some  merry  fancy  introduced  into  the  composition.  The 
Printers'  Headings  (30)  are  charming  pieces,  in  which  Mr.  Crane 
has  allowed  himself,  as  he  has  done  in  no  other  of  his  designs,  to 
introduce  spirited  action  ;  in  his  customary  drawings  the  figures 
are  almost  always  in  placid  attitudes. 


Besides  these  numerous  book  designs,  there  are  here  specimens 
of  Mr.  Crane's  work  in  gesso,  of  his  pottery,  and  of  his  bronze- 
work.  There  are  also  sumptuous  specimens  of  wall-papers.  Of 
these  last,  however,  while  we  confess  peacocks  to  be  gorgeous 
indeed,  we  yet  feel  that,  to  have  peacocks  on  the  dado,  as 
well  as  peacocks  on  the  walls,  is  to  give  too  much  wealth  of 
colour  to  the  decoration  of  one  room.  This  is  an  indication  of  a 
real  fault  in  Mr.  Crane's  work — his  lack  of  reserve.  It  was 
natural,  again,  that  he  should  wish  to  paint  pictures  as  well 
as  to  draw  designs,  but  the  carrying  out  of  this  desire  adds  but 
another  instance  to  the  rule  that  an  artist  who  habituates  himself 
to  note  and  depict  objects  in  the  flat  so  trains  his  eye  that  he 
is  no  longer  able  to  see  things  truly  when  he  endeavours  to 
represent  them  in  the  round.  It  is  the  fact  of  Mr.  Crane's 
being  able  with  so  much  ease  to  draw  designs  to  be  executed  in 
colours  in  unrelieved  masses  that  makes  his  decoration  so  excel- 
lent. But  surely  it  would  be  better,  both  for  Mr.  Crane's  own 
reputation  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  if  he  would 
refrain  from  exhibiting  these  curious  dry  paintings  of  naked  ladies 
with  shapeless  torsos,  ill-modelled  limbs,  and  tiny  heads,  or  lean 
men  with  no  apparent  brain-reserves  to  the  backs  of  their  heads. 
Even  worse  than  these,  if  possible,  are  the  elaborate  allegorical 
paintings,  devoid  of  all  life,  charm,  or  beauty.  Mr.  Crane  is  an 
admirable  decorator.  He  should  be  content  to  have  conquered 
this  one  world. 

At  Mr.  Dunthorne's  Gallery  in  Vigo  Street  is  now  to  be  seen 
a  collection  of  the  etchings,  drawings,  and  sculpture  of  Professor 
Legros.  As  we  examine  these  works  in  a  mass,  we  are  struck  as 
we  never  were  before  with  the  pedagogic  tendencies  of  M.  Legros's 
talent.  A  large  proportion  of  these  etchings,  lithographs,  and 
busts  seem  to  be  mainly  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment, as  if  to  show  to  a  class  examples  of  varied  executive  style. 
For  instance,  one  series  of  the  etchings  (8  to  18)  appear  to  dis- 
play what  can  be  done  by  a  very  heavy  stroke,  monotonously 
and  emphatically,  and  with  a  curious  effect  of  "running,"  as  if 
on  a  damp  surface.  The  subject  seems  quite  subordinated 
to  this  experiment  in  style.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
M.  Legros  in  some  degree  the  victim  of  his  love  for  executive 
demonstration ;  hence,  the  first  states  of  his  etchings  are 
frequently  more  artistic  than  the  second,  where  he  seems  to  over- 
heap  the  design,  and  smother  it  in  his  dark  lines.  There  are  two 
very  pretty  landscapes  here,  which  exhibit  the  etcher  to  us  in 
rather  a  new  light ;  "  Au  Bord  de  l'Eau  "  (34)  and  "  The  Gate  " 
(31,  32),  both  graceful  and  refined.  We  are  bound  to  say  that 
these  oiler  us  some  relief  after  the  coarse  and  over-emphatic  plates 
which  surround  them.  In  his  anxiety  to  be  pathetic  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  M.  Legros  is  in  great  danger  of  excess  of  sentiment ; 
yet  he  has  something  of  Sclavonic  power  in  his  grisly  intensity. 
A  series  of  slight  portraits  of  persons  of  distinction  forms  a  valu- 
able section  of  the  work  exhibited  here.  Upstairs  we  find  some 
examples  of  silver-point,  academic  in  character ;  these  strike  us 
as  a  little  overworked.  Of  his  bronze  masks  and  statuettes  we 
cannot  speak  in  even  modified  praise ;  sculpture  is  not  M.  Legros's 
province.  It  requires  more  training  than  he  has  been  willing  to 
submit  to.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  say  that  an  exhibition 
entirely  devoted  to  M.  Legros's  work  is  likely  to  enhance  his 
reputation.  It  draws  special  notice  to  what  is  tedious  and  un- 
exhilarating  in  a  talent  the  existence  of  which  it  would  be  as 
idle  to  question  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  overestimate  it. 

Mr.  Melton  Prior  is  a  special  war  artist,  who  has  followed  the 
march  of  our  troops  in  Ashantee,  at  Ulundi,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Burmah  ;  as  well  as  that  of  other  more  or  less  victorious  armies 
in  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Turkey.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  and 
is  still  one  of  the  most  skilful,  of  those  intrepid  draughtsmen  who 
have  done  so  much  to  develop  our  military  journalism.  At  the 
St.  James's  Gallery,  4A  King  Street,  St.  James's,  Mr.  Prior  has 
brought  together  a  large  collection  of  the  sketches  he  made 
during  the  Burmese  and  Egyptian  wars.  Most  of  them  are 
pencil  drawings,  which  seem  to  have  been  jotted  down  on  the> 
spot  and  worked  up  afterwards.  Those  which  are  not  in  pencil 
are  lightly  washed  in  in  Indian  ink,  with  pen  outlines.  They 
suggest  short  stories  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  the  spectator 
is  almost  disappointed  not  to  find  a  view  of  the  walls  of  Lungtung- 
pen,  and  the  parade  that  so  much  scandalized  Mulvany.  They 
are  particularly  interesting,  as  showing  how  war  is  actually  con- 
ducted in  these  wild  outposts  of  civilization;  the  English 
soldiers  always  formed  in  set  squares  and  masses,  while 
the  savage  is  but  a  raging  individual.  In  this  connexion 
the  almost  mysterious  terror  produced  by  the  Dacoits  is  made 
curiously  intelligible.  These  great  dark  creatures,  skulk- 
ing like  night-birds  in  trees  and  dens,  implacable  and  fatal 
in  ambushed  attack,  seem  to  haunt  Burmese  and  English  alike 
with  a  sense  of  horror;  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  Mr.  Melton 
Prior's  drawings  is  one  (47)  which  seems  to  conclude  this  series, 
a  gang  of  captured  Dacoits  being  set  against  a  wall  and  shot.  In 
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the  sketches  of  Burmese  native  entertainments,  the  resemblance 
of  the  figures  to  Chinese  types  is  interesting  and  noticeable. 

In  Mr.  Prior's  Nile  sketches,  the  camels — marching  in  proces- 
sion, descending  to  water,  kneeling  to  form  a  wall  within  the  battle 
— present  a  very  curious  recurrent  element.  A  long  line  of  wounded 
men,  each  borne  in  a  little  hooded  bed  slung  beside  the  hump  of 
a  camel,  gives  a  strange,  pathetic  interest  to  "  General  Buller's 
Column  Ketiring  "  (103).  But,  although  these  Egyptian  studies 
are  faithful  and  pleasing,  they  have  not  the  singular  novelty  of 
character  which  marks  Mr.  Prior's  Burmese  sketches. 

We  are  rather  late  in  drawing  attention  to  a  collection  of 
French  and  Dutch  pictures  at  the  Hanover  Gallery,  47  New  Bond 
Street.  Among  the  French  examples  are  several  charming 
studies  by  Corot,  and  a  sketch  in  pastel  by  Millet  of  bis  well- 
known  "  Angelus  "  (29).  There  are  also  a  few  of  Diaz's  dark,  rich- 
coloured  landscapes,  as  well  as  a  landscape  which  is  said  to  be 
the  joint  work  of  Corot  and  Daubigny.  The  Corots  are,  with- 
out exception,  very  delightful ;  they  depict,  of  course,  what  that 
master  loved  to  paint,  dim-green  poplars  against  a  grey-blue  sky ; 
a  towing-path  beside  a  weed-covered  canal  (37),  flanked  on 
either  side  by  infirm  pollard  ash-trees;  or  "  Le  Lac"  (62),  the 
waters  of  which  pool  gleam  faintly  through  the  customary 
sparse  Corot  foliage.  In  the  instance  where  Daubigny  and  Corot 
have  joined  brushes,  as  it  were,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
foliage  becomes  more  dense  than  that  of  Corot,  while  less  heavy 
than  that  of  Daubigny.  There  are  two  interesting  studies  of 
peasant  life  (75  and  76)  by  Millet,  that  bold  and  sympathetic  de- 
lineator of  the  clumsy-handed  and  wooden-shoed  French  peasant. 

The  Dutch  water-colours  and  pastels  are  of  the  class  which  we 
have  lately  learned  to  admire.  Certain  art  effects  of  the  town  of 
Delft,  by  A.  Le  Comte,  give  a  very  excellent  impression  of  rainy 
streets.  Mr.  Hubert  Vos's  "Brother  of  the  Brush"  (5)  is  an 
ambitious  study  of  an  artisan,  carefully  finished.  But  still  better 
painted  is  "  Fishing  Woman,  Scheveningen  "  (i9),[a  very  true  and 
striking  portrait-drawing  by  Miss  Anna  Veegens.  There  are  also 
examples  of  such  well-known  artists  as  Mr.  Mesdag  and  his  wife, 
Miss  Roosenboom,  Messrs.  Ilenkes,  Wijsmuller,  and  Zilcken. 


THE  WEATHER. 

SUMMER  at  last!  In  complete  forgetfulness  of  our  recent 
cold  weather,  people  have  complained  loudly  of  oppressive 
warmth,  although  as  yet  nothing  approaching  intense  summer 
heat  has  been  felt.  A  temperature  of  8i°  was  recorded  at  Cam- 
bridge on  Thursday,  June  25,  but  this  has  not  subsequently  been 
repeated  there  or  elsewhere  in  these  islands.  Bain  has  come  to 
most  parts  of  the  country,  and  several  districts  in  England 
have  picked  up  half  an  inch  of  their  deficit  of  rain  in  the  week,  but 
not  as  yet  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  where  hardly  a  drop  has 
fallen  to  make  the  fish  move  and  render  the  rivers  fishable.  On 
Thursday,  June  25,  most  parts  of  England  were  visited  by 
thunderstorms,  and  in  the  North-West  these  were  very  severe, 
more  than  two  inches  of  rain  being  collected  both  at  Liverpool 
and  Loughborough.  The  day  was  very  hot  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  840  being  recorded  at  Stockholm,  Berlin,  and  Wies- 
baden, and  830  at  Brussels;  we  have  already  mentioned  8 1°  as  our 
maximum  at  Cambridge.  On  this  (Thursday)  morning  a  cyclonic 
system  came  in  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  West  of  Ireland  and 
passed  up  northwards  outside  the  Scotch  coast.  It  produced  a 
fair  amount  of  rain,  but  sporadically,  the  largest  quantities  being 
at  the  entrance  of  St.  George's  Channel,  and  in  the  far  North  of 
Scotland.  By  Sunday  this  system  had  quite  passed  away,  but 
more  rain  had  fallen  in  the  West  of  Ireland  and  in  the  Hebrides. 
A  fresh  system  of  disturbance  appeared  off  the  North-West  of 
Ireland  on  Monday  and  followed  its  predecessor  northwards. 
Under  its  influence  most  of  the  Irish  stations  collected  over  half 
an  inch  of  rain  on  that  day,  a  quantity  which  was  also  registered 
at  Stornoway  next  day.  During  Tuesday  the  isobars  over 
England  began  to  assume  an  irregular  wavy  appearance  indicative 
of  showery  weather,  if  not  of  thunderstorm.  Heavy  rain  fell  at 
Scilly  and  extended  up  to  London  during  the  night.  On 
Wednesday  this  fall  was  continued  in  the  West,  and  nearly  an 
inch  was  collected  in  Devonshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  at  Liver- 
pool. The  temperature  has  been  decidedly  more  seasonable  than 
of  late.  The  average  maximum  reading  in  London  during  the 
week  has  been  740,  and  at  Cambridge  760,  while  in  France  910 
was  observed  at  Perpignan  on  Monday  the  29th,  and  at  Belfort 
90°  on  Tuesday,  and  920  on  Wednesday. 


SHODDY  SATIRE. 

WE  have  not  often  seen  a  more  flagrant  example  of  shoddy 
satire  than  has  found  its  way  this  month  into  the  National 
Hevieiv.    The  writer  of  the  article  called  "  Wanted — a  Style  "  is 


one  whose  mind  might  be  fired  with  the  praise  of  Father  Flecknoe, 
and  might  flush  with  envy  of  Uncle  Ogleby.  Even  in  these 
constitutional  days  he  seems  to  reign,  for  a  moment,  "  o'er  all 
the  realms  of  Nonsense  absolute."  Mr.  Gilbert  Coleridge — for 
that  is  the  name  of  the  person  who  assumes  the  rule  of  the  new 
Attila  of  our  civilization — is  displeased  with  everything.  Our 
poetry,  our  prose,  our  art,  our  music,  even  our  collars  and  our 
institutions,  pass  under  the  scourge  of  this  satirist.  With  a  style 
of  his  own  which  recalls  the  early  essays  of  undergraduates  in  a 
University  magazine,  in  sentences  so  broken-backed,  so  lumber- 
ing, and  so  artless  that  scarcely  one  of  them  would  escape  the 
editorial  blue  pencil  of  a  daily  newspaper,  Mr.  Gilbert  Coleridge 
attacks  the  writers  of  the  age,  collectively,  for  lack  of  distinction, 
for  producing  nothing  but  "  a  jumble  of  tentative  gropings." 

From  every  page  of  this  astounding  article  we  could  pluck  a 
posy  of  beauties,  but  our  readers  must  turn  to  the  original.  They 
will  discover  in  one  single  paragraph  that  Mr.  Stevenson  is  "  a 
creature  of  fancy,"  who  "delights"  us  with  "a  drapery"  that 
"  grips "  and  "  lingers  like  a  scent  "■ — a  most  unpleasant  kind 
of  drapery ;  that  the  "  untrimmed  blocks "  of  those  barbers 
Browning  and  Carlyle  "  show  the  mad  haste  of  profound 
thought " ;  that  there  are  nowadays  "  quarrymen  of  philosophy 
who  give  us  their  true  gold  with  the  dust  of  the  pickaxe  scarcely 
disturbed  upon  its  surface  " — a  strange  enterprise  in  mining;  and 
that  Mr.  John  Morley — save  the  mark — "  presents  to  us  the  deli- 
cate furniture  of  his  mind,  shaped  with  precision,  and  brilliant 
with  French  polish."  They  will  learn,  still  in  the  same  paragraph, 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  Coleridge  "snatches  occasional  cold  comfort 
from  our  boomsters,  whose  epitaph  should  be  "  something  or  other 
of  a  very  commonplace  character,  and  that  "  oceans  of  criticism," 
far  from  "  deterring  the  exposure  of  shoddy  goods,"  encourage  it 
in  "  the  mart  of  letters."  Such  is  the  command  of  imagery,  such 
the  sarcasm,  of  the  new  Daniel  come  to  judgment.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Miss  Knag  upon  a  celebrated  occasion,  we  may  say,  "  Of 
all  the  ready  humour  we  ever  heard,  Mr.  Gilbert  Coleridge's 
is  the  most  remarkable — hem  !  It  is  so  gentle,  so  sarcastic,  and 
yet  so  cultured,  that  how,  or  when,  or  by  what  means  he  acquired 
it,  is  to  us  a  mystery  indeed." 

Since  a  certain  Duke — with  not  more  knowledge,  indeed,  but 
with  a  greater  vivacity  of  manner — denounced  the  fine  art  of 
England  about  a  year  ago,  we  have  not  met  with  a  satirist  so 
cocksure  or  so  entirely  ill-equipped  as  the  new  Timon  of  the 
National  Review.  What  the  right  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Coleridge  to 
speak  on  literary  subjects  is  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
amazing  sentence : — 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  not  have  a  common  literary  style, 
for,  if  we  had,  these  eccentricities  of  genius  and  these  feats  of  facility,  now 
heing  practised  by  the  makers  of  our  age's  reputation,  might  possibly  be 
curbed  into  the  commonplace  mannerisms  of  a  Jonson,  or  a  Sidney,  or  a 
Fletcher. 

When  he  deals  with  architecture,  when  he  chatters  vaguely 
about  "  that  pride,  or  rather  pique,  which  stirred  a  Meissonier 
to  execute  '  La  Rixe,' "  when  he  loftily  patronizes  "  the  youthful 
and  promising  Hamish  McCunn,"  or  when  he  talks  of  "  a  '  salve  ' 
or  '  cave  canem  '  culled  from  classic  times,"  he  displays  the  same 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  hand  that  is  shown  by 
his  reference  to  "  the  commonplace  mannerisms  of  a  Fletcher." 
It  would  be  difficult,  within  so  small  a  compass,  to  display  less 
knowledge  beaten  over  a  larger  surface,  and  even  when  he  has 
got  hold  of  a  just  idea,  his  manner  of  treating  it,  and  the  crudity 
of  his  statement,  remind  us  of  some  lines  of  Cowper,  not  very 
polite  indeed,  but  not  wholly  inappropriate: — 

So  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  he  strays, 
Find  the  sweet  lyre  on  which  an  artist  plays, 
With  rush  and  awkward  force  the  chords  he  shakes, 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes. 

Enough,  however,  and  too  much,  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Coleridge. 
We  have  touched  him  only  because  his  article  is  a  peculiarly 
flagrant  instance  of  a  kind  of  product  which  the  multiplication  of 
intellectual  labour  now  tends  to  encourage.  To  excel  in  any 
particular  branch  of  industry  and  learning  is  difficult ;  to  gain  a 
universal  smattering  which  permits  us  to  sneer  at  large  is  easy. 
That  criticism  should  always  be  indulgent  is  impossible,  and  even 
undesirable.  But  the  universal  sneer  is  the  weapon  only  of  an 
ignoramus.  To  perceive  what  is  going  on  at  a  cricket-match  or  a 
spinning  factory,  in  one  of  the  fine  arts  or  at  a  stock  exchange, 
is  not  given  to  the  superfine  idler,  who,  with  no  previous  training, 
strolls  across  the  foreground  and  volunteers  his  opinion.  Some 
proof  of  personal  distinction,  some  accent  of  authority,  is  de- 
manded from  those  who  set  themselves  up  as  the  censors  of  any 
branch  of  complicated  activity.  For  a  youth  without  such  claim 
to  stand  up  and  tell  us  that  the  literature  and  art  of  our  country 
are  generally  gone  to  the  dogs,  is  more  than  we  can  endure.  "  Go, 
beat  thy  drum,"  we  say  to  him,  "  and  get  thee  gone." 
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OXFORD  AXD  CAMBRIDGE. 

COUNTING  in  the  present  match,  Cambridge  has  won  twenty- 
nine  of  the  fifty-seven  which  have  been  played  between 
the  two  Universities,  Oxford  being  credited  with  twenty-five,  and 
three  having  been  drawn  on  account  of  rain.  The  last  of  these 
draws  (the  only  draw  for  forty-seven  years)  was  in  1888,  when 
a  fourth  day  was  appropriated  to  the  match  without  avail.  Out 
of  the  last  fourteen  matches  Oxford  has  won  only  four,  whilst 
Cambridge  had  only  won  two  of  the  previous  seven.  Of  the 
teams  which  met  each  other  at  Lord's  on  Monday,  each  included 
eight  old  Blues,  the  new  men  being,  for  Oxford,  Boger  of 
Magdalen  and  Winchester,  Brain  of  Oriel  and  Clifton,  and 
Watson  of  Balliol  and  Harrow ;  and  for  Cambridge,  Weigall  of 
Emmanuel,  Rowell  of  Jesus  and  Rugby,  and  Wells  of  Trinity 
and  Dulwich.  Taking  the  twenty-two  men  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  observed  that  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Clifton,  Dulwich, 
and  Brighton  are  each  responsible  for  the  early  training  of  two, 
whilst  Fettes,  Wellington,  Repton,  Uppingham,  Charterhouse, 
Marlborough,  and  Rugby  supplied  one.  Of  the  colleges,  Magdalen, 
Oriel,  and  Balliol  claim  two  each  of  the  Oxford  men  ;  four  of  the 
Light  Blues  hail  from  Jesus,  and  two  from  Trinity.  This  reckon- 
ing is  not  affected  by  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Case  for  the  Hon. 
F.  J.  N.  Thesiger,  since  both  belong  to  Magdalen.  The  loss  of 
Mr.  Thesiger  early  in  the  game  was  a  misfortune  for  Oxford. 
After  beginning  the  day  with  a  record  of  his  "first"  in  juris- 
prudence, he  did  an  hour's  excellent  fielding  as  third  man,  until 
his  hand  was  injured  in  attempting  to  stop  a  hard  ball  close  to 
the  ground.  One  of  the  Cambridge  team  took  his  place  up  to 
lunch-time,  when  Mr.  Case  was  substituted.  The  significance  of  this 
disaster  is  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Thesiger  headed 
the  bowling  averages  of  Oxford  last  year  with  the  excellent  record 
of  9-3  in  first-class  matches,  whilst  his  batting  average  was  19-5. 
Before  we  go  on  to  describe  the  match  of  1 891  it  will  be  interesting 
to  mention  the  averages  of  other  old  Blues  from  last  season.  Mr. 
Llewelyn's  batting  average  was  23^1 1,  Mr.  Palairet's  19,  and  Mr. 
Smith's  1 4' 1 3.  Mr.  Berkeley's  bowling  average  was  1 5-17,  Mr. 
Smith's  20'I5,  and  Mr.  Bassett's  2ri8.  The  batting  averages  of 
Cambridge  show  Mr.  Douglas  30- 16,  Mr.  McGregor  30-8,  Mr. 
Streatfeild  27*5,  Mr.  Jephson  2C9 ;  whilst  the  other  four  old 
Blues  exceeded  14.  Mr.  Woods  (who  has  now  played  his  fourth 
and  last  match  for  Cambridge)  headed  the  bowling  averages  with 
9-29,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Streatfeild  being  both  under  20. 

Mr.  McGregor,  having  won  the  toss,  put  in  Douglas  and 
Rowell  to  the  bowling  of  Bassett  and  Smith.  Brain  kept  wicket, 
the  rest  of  the  field  being  of  course  variously  disposed  for  the 
different  bowlers,  of  whom  Oxford  tried  four.  Thus  for  Bassett, 
a  left-handed  bowler  (like  Berkeley  in  this  respect),  Smith  stood 
point,  Palairet  cover-point,  Llewelyn  mid-off,  Boger  long-ofi', 
Thesiger  third  man,  Jardine  extra  mid-off,  Watson  mid-on, 
Berkeley  slip,  Wilson  extra-slip.  When  Smith  bowled,  Llew- 
elyn was  point  and  Jardine  cover-point,  Watson  mid-off,  Bassett 
slip,  Berkeley  mid-on,  Palairet  extra  third  man,  Thesiger  and 
Wilson  keeping  their  old  positions.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
game,  strange  to  say,  Oxford  played  with  extreme  confidence 
and  success,  whilst  Cambridge  almost  suggested  the  ridiculous 
idea  of  a  panic.  Of  course  there  was  no  such  thing,  but  the 
Light  Blue  captain  appeared  to  have  enjoined  caution,  or  at 
least  a  waiting  policy,  on  his  team ;  and,  when  their  first  two 
wickets  had  fallen  to  Bassett  for  seven  runs,  the  succeeding 
batsmen  were  either  nervous  or  cautious  to  excess.  The  main 
care,  one  would  have  thought,  was  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a 
"  run  out,"  and  spectators  who  had  settled  down  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  some  grand  hitting,  with  perhaps  a  century  or  two 
from  a  team  of  such  high  repute,  were  a  little  out  of  their 
reckoning.  Weigall  and  Foley  improved  the  pace,  Weigall  in 
particular  quite  justifying  his  inclusion  in  the  team.  Still 
the  scoring  was  anything  but  lively,  and  the  first  five  wickets 
fell  for  6,  7,  30,  38,  and  61.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
Cambridge  men  in  getting  properly  set  at  the  wickets  may 
have  been  due  in  part  to  the  shifty  sky.  Twice  in  the  first 
hour  the  game  was  stopped  by  rain,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
being  lost  on  each  occasion ;  but  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of 
the  early  success  of  Oxford  was  their  admirable  fielding  and 
bowling.  Jardine  and  two  or  three  others  were  remarkably 
effective  in  baulking  some  of  the  finest  of  the  Cambridge  bats- 
men ;  and  up  to  lunch-time,  when  the  score  stood  at  86 — 5 — 10, 
Oxford  had  all  the  best  of  the  game.  After  lunch  there  was  a 
great  change.  Hill  and  McGregor  between  them  made  a  splendid 
stand.  The  old  Marlborough  captain  had  his  eye  in  from  the  first, 
and  hit  with  more  confidence  than  any  one  else  on  his  side,  at  any 
rate  until  Streatfeild  came  in.  At  ten  minutes  past  three  the 
hundred  went  up,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  score  stood  at  130. 
It  was  now  that  Berkeley,  who  had  taken  Smith's  place  at  the 
Pavilion  end  a  little  before  lunch,  began  to  prove  effective.  He 
gave  McGregor  a  ball  which  puzzled  the  Cambridge  captain  so 


much  that  he  played  it  into  his  wickets,  and  retired  for  a 
well-made  29.  Streatfeild  came  in  and  made  the  quickest,  if 
not  the  best,  scoring  of  the  day.  In  the  half-hour  following 
McGregor's  departure,  48  runs  were  put  on,  Hill  completing  his 
invaluable  innings  of  62,  and  Wells  running  up  1 1  in  a  lively 
and  risky  fashion — of  which  Brain  took  advantage  by  stumping 
him  with  the  score  at  178.  To  all  appearance  Woods  came  in 
disposed  for  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one.  If  that  was  so,  he 
realized  a  moiety  of  his  aspirations,  being  dismissed  without 
scoring.  Streatfeild  was  now  supported  by  Jephson — as  pretty 
and  serviceable  a  bat  as  ever  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  safe 
for  a  dozen  as  last  man  in.  He  and  Streatfeild  increased  the  | 
score  by  31  whilst  they  were  together,  and  the  innings  closed  at 
a  quarter  to  five  for  the  more  than  respectable  total  of  210. 

Oxford  had  astonished  the  onlookers — and  Lord's  has  rarely 
welcomed  a  gayer  or  more  numerous  company  than  that  which 
looked  on  at  the  match  from  beginning  to  end — by  their  deter- 
mined and  difficult  bowling,  and  by  fielding  which  left  scarcely 
anything  to  be  desired.  It  remained  to  be  seen  what  fettle  they 
were  in  for  batting.  Not  much  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
was  left  of  Monday,  though  the  light  continued  to  be  excellent 
up  to  seven  o'clock,  and  in  that  time  Oxford  lost  seven  wickets 
for  88  runs.  The  only  double  scores  were  the  very  fine  38  of 
Llewelyn  and  the  16  of  Smith.  Little  can  be  said  of  this 
innings  except  that  Woods,  who  took  in  all  seven  wickets  for 
60  runs,  pretty  well  demoralized  the  side,  the  captain  and  Wilson 
falling  to  him  without  scoring,  and  Boger  being  thrown  out  by 
the  same  hand  from  cover-point  with  a  dasli  which  was  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  innings  ended  early  on  Tuesday  for  108,  and 
Oxford  had  to  follow  on.  Llewelyn  again  scored  well,  and  the 
first  four  men  reached  double  figures  ;  but  for  all  that,  when  lunch- 
time  arrived  Oxford  had  lost  three  of  her  best  men,  and  still 
wanted  41  runs  to  save  the  single-innings  defeat.  Soon  after 
lunch  Case  was  run  out  and  Palairet  caught — two  bits  of 
admirable  fielding — and  thus  the  Dark  Blues  had  lost  half  their 
wickets,  and  were  21  behind. 

It  was  now  twenty  minutes  past  three,  and  quite  suddenly  the 
fortune  of  war  had  changed  again.  In  clean  bowling  Llewelyn 
and  Watson  before  lunch  Woods  had  virtually  shot  his  last  bolt. 
Only  one  more  Oxford  man  was  actually  bowled,  and  that  was  by 
Streatfeild.  Wilson  and  Smith  were  together,  and  their  partner- 
ship yielded  47,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  runs  a  minute — consider- 
ably quicker  scoring  than  that  of  Hill  and  Streatfeild  on  Monday. 
Of  these  47  Smith  had  made  32  ;  but  Wilson  remained  at  the 
wickets  until  the  innings  closed,  making  a  magnificent  contribu- 
tion of  53,  and  leaving  Cambridge  with  90  runs  to  get.  The  old 
Brighton  boy  had  defied  the  lightnings  for  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes,  and  nobly  expiated  the  unfortunate  slip  which  prolonged 
the  innings  of  Hill  on  the  previous  afternoon.  The  task  now 
assigned  to  Cambridge  was  a  mere  bagatelle  for  such  a  team.  It 
was  five  o'clock,  and  they  had  been  fielding  heroically  all  day ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  that  to  make  an  average  of  nine  runs 
per  wicket  an  onerous  undertaking,  with  ninety  minutes  to  do  it 
in.  Every  man  was  stationed  as  at  the  outset  of  the  match,  and, 
as  before,  Rowell's  was  the  first  wicket  down.  Weigall  followed 
him  close,  Smith  and  Bassett  having  taken  the  wickets.  Then 
Douglas  and  Foley  did  the  only  piece  of  successful  scoring  in  the 
second  innings  of  Cambridge.  They  raised  the  score  by  35  runs, 
and  once  more  the  Light  Blues  were  in  good  heart.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  match  assumed  its  most  remarkable  aspect.  With 
the  score  at  47  Berkeley  was  put  on  to  bowl,  and  the  old  Welling- 
tonian,  with  his  peculiar  cycloidal  action  and  deadly  break,  rose 
to  the  occasion,  and  achieved  as  much  as  ought  to  be  expected  of 
any  bowler  under  such  circumstances.  He  could  not  prevent 
Foley  from  making  up  his  41,  and  atoning  for  a  certain  want  of 
polish  in  his  fielding  earlier  in  the  day  ;  but  he  clean  bowled  four 
men  for  18  runs,  caught  another,  and  delivered  the  ball  which 
Foley  sent  into  Roger's  hands.  Woods  ended  his  career  as  a 
member  of  the  Cambridge  team  by  making  the  winning  hit  of 
four,  and  the  Light  Blues  won  the  match  with  a  couple  of 
wickets  to  spare. 

Taking  one  thing  with  another,  the  Universities  have  rarely 
played  a  more  interesting  game,  and  Cambridge  can  well  afford 
to  have  it  said  that  Oxford  divides  with  her  the  credit  of  the 
match  of  1 89 1. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THE  dramatic  season  approaches,  very  rapidly,  its  end.  Almost 
every  night  some  theatre  or  other  closes  its  doors.  On 
Saturday  the  last  performance  of  The  Dancing  Girl  took  place  at 
the  Haymarket.  A  few  evenings  earlier  Mr.  Hare  put  up  the 
shutters  at  the  Garrick.  Then  Mr.  Toole  made  his  last  bow  pre- 
vious to  his  "  annual  tour  in  the  provinces."  The  successful 
career  of  Carmen  up  to  Data  is  ended  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
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last  nights  are  announced  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  short,  before 
the  German  Emperor's  visit  is  over  there  will  be  scarcely  a 
theatre  of  any  importance  open  in  London.  May  be  it  is  well 
this  should  be  the  case  ;  for  our  theatres,  which  are  veritable 
"  caves  of  the  winds  "  in  winter,  are— by  some  extraordinary 
circumstance  or  other,  over  which  their  respective  managers 
apparently  seem  to  have  no  control — absolutely  air-tight  in 
summer. 

A  Night's  Frolic  did  not,  as  we  predicted,  prove  very  attractive 
at  the  Strand,  and  consequently  Mr.  Willie  Edouin  replaced  it 
this  week  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fawcett's  Katti,  an  inconsequent 
piece,  if  ever  there  was  one.  It,  however,  affords  Miss  Alice 
Atherton  some  good  opportunities  to  exhibit  her  versatility,  and 
Mr.  Willie  Edouin  some  equally  fair  chances  to  be  amusing. 
Katti  is  a  merry  young  woman,  a  German  maid-of-all-work, 
whose  employers  believe  her  to  be  an  heiress,  and  load  her  with 
obsequious  attentions.  When  they  find  out  their  mistake,  it  is 
too  late,  and  Katti  has  won  her  object — the  heart  and  hand  of 
her  sweetheart.  This  piece  is  too  long  drawn  out  to  be  genuinely 
funny.  Its  humour  is  forced,  and  it  more  often  bores  than 
amuses. 

Of  course,  imitations  of  L' Enfant  Prodigue  are  springing  up  in 
all  directions.  This  week,  independently  of  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts's 
and  Mr.  Marius'smost  amusing  parody  of  the  famous  play  without 
words,  introduced  into  the  first  act  of  Joan  of  Arc,  we  have  had 
Cobwebs  at  the  Gaiety,  a  pantomime  in  one  act,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Raleigh,  with  music  by  Ivan  Caryll,  for  Miss  Norreys,  and 
L ' Amant  de  Pierrette,  represented  on  Monday  night  for  the  first 
time  before  a  very  distinguished  audience  at  Lady  Alexander 
Gordon  Lennox's,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 
Cobivebs  has  very  pretty  music,  and  we  suppose  Miss  Norreys, 
who  looked  charming,  acted  rightly,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  author ;  but  this  must  remain  an  open  question,  for  no  one 
present  could  make  head  or  tail  of  what  Cobwebs  was  about.  The 
piece  was  unfavourably  received  by  an  impatient  and  none  too 
civil  audience.  Mr.  Colnaghi,  on  the  other  hand,  scored  a  success. 
His  little  pantomime  is  very  intelligible,  and  was  followed  with 
attention  and  pleasure.  Mr.  Cotsford  Dick's  music  is  appropriate 
and  graceful,  and  the  actors  one  and  all  distinguished  themselves. 

Mrs.  Annesly  is  the  title  of  a  new  play  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Cook,  who 
is  at  present  only  an  amateur,  but  who  possesses  evidences  of 
talent  as  a  dramatist  of  no  mean  order.  He  may,  if  he  chooses, 
arrive  ! — that  is,  with  patience  and  study.  The  plot  of  the  piece 
was,  we  imagine,  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Lady  Audley's  Secret. 
It  is  rather  awkwardly  constructed,  but  the  dialogue  is  excellent. 
Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  as  the  hero,  acts  in  a  manner  which  did 
him  great  credit.  His  gestures  were  invariably  appropriate  and 
graceful,  and  his  diction  is  quite  remarkable,  in  this  age  of  word- 
slurring  and  mumbling,  for  its  purity  and  clearness.  Mr.  William 
Herbert,  too,  made  a  success  of  the  difficult  part  of  a  queer 
Catholic  priest  with  a  "  silent "  love  affair  he  does  not  quite 
understand.  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb,  who  improves  each  time  she 
undertakes  a  new  part,  was  a  passionate  heroine  with  a  secret 
she  has  eventually  to  confess  to  her  rival ;  and  Miss  May  Whitty, 
a  graceful  ingenue  with  gentle  sympathy  for  all  and  sundry. 

Two  new  plays  were  produced  at  the  Shaftesbury  on  Thursday 
afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Griffiths.  The  first, 
Jaspers  Revenge,  is  by  Mr.  Wynne  Miller,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  his  really  charming  Dream  Faces.  The  plot  may  be 
described  as  decidedly  retrospective.  Everything  happens  before 
the  curtain  rises,  and  the  play  proper  consists  in  explanations 
and  the  settling  up  of  old  scores.  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  however, 
played  very  well  the  part  of  an  old  colonel,  and  Miss  Webster 
very  nicely  as  his  daughter.  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  on  this 
occasion,  gave  her  touching  and  graceful  rendering  of  the  mad 
scene  from  Hamlet,  and  then  we  had  Cleopatra,  an  adaptation 
from  the  old  French  play  oiLes  Amours  de  Cleopatre,  in  three  acts, 
of  which  there  were  just  two  too  many.  At  the  same  theatre,  a 
little  later  in  the  week,  a  dismal  and  mysterious  play,  entitled 
The  Rule  of  Three,  was  produced  before  a  depressed  audience. 
Mr.  Pierre  Leclercq  was  its  author,  and  it  dealt  with  many  and 
divers  horrors,  including  the  supposed  suicide  of  the  heroine 
and  her  subsequent  restoration  to  life,  with  a  gash  in 
her  bosom  and  a  pleasant  smile  on  her  countenance. 
Miss  Alma  Murray  acted  the  heroine  of  this  very  odd  play  in  her 
well-known  Cenci  style — i.e.  with  intense  suppressed  and  ex- 
pressed emotion.  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  tried  to  do  his  best  to 
support  Miss  Murray  through  her  arduous  task,  and  failed  like 
the  play. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wilder,  the  "American  humourist,"  as  he  is 
generally  called,  is  an  admirable  artist.  His  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  is  singularly  acute,  and  he  possesses  no  inconsiderable 
vein  of  pathos.  This  week  he  took  a  benefit,  and  it  was,  we  are 
pleased  to  record,  "  a  bumper."  Yet  another  American  reciter. 
This  time  it  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  "  Queen  of  American 
Dialect  Readers  " — Miss  Jennie  O'Neill  Rotter  is  the  name  of  the 


lady  who  claims  this  exalted  and  high-sounding  title.  She  has 
considerable  versatility,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  tells 
her  tales  very  pleasantly  indeed.  Her  accent,  however,  varies 
according  to  the  State  in  which  the  scene  of  the  piece  she  is 
reciting  occurs,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the  difference  which 
exists  between  State  and  State  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation. 
The  twang  of  the  East  yields  to  a  sort  of  drawl  as  you  go  West. 
The  negro  influence  is  felt,  and  very  prettily  too,  in  the  Southern 
accent,  which  is  slow  and  hesitating,  but  deliciously  soft  and 
melodious.  We  should  like  to  see  Miss  Potter  on  the  stage.  She 
should  be  a  capital  actress. 


WITHOUT  RESERVE. 
[Not  just  get — they  sag:  but  never  mind.] 

TO  be  sold  !  to  be  sold  !  in  convenient  lots 
At  the  purchaser's  taste,  the  most  charming  of  spots 
That,  as  if  at  a  wave  of  the  wand  of  a  fairy, 
Sprang  up  from  the  earth  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
And,  the  Plan  being  smashed,  may  go  under  again, — 
The  desirable  township  of  New  Tipperary. 

Sure,  'tis  full  of  such  treasures  as  never  were  seen, 
It  has  streets  and  a  mart,  and  a  weighing-machine, 

And,  bedad,  'tis  the  mart  that's  delightfully  airy. 
There's  "  divil  a  sowl  in  the  place,  anny  way, 
On  that  mart's  atmosphiric  resoorces  to  prey ; — 

'Tis  a  fine  town  to  breathe  in  is  New  Tipperary." 

To  be  sold  !  to  be  sold  !  who  will  bid  for  that  street 
Into  which  they  decoyed  the  poor  wandering  feet 

And  set  up  the  abode  of  the  tenant  unwary  P 
For  Queer  Street  who'll  bid  ?    'Tis  the  district  indeed 
Into  which  all  the  rest  of  the  thoroughfares  lead, 

The  most  populous  quarter  of  New  Tipperary  ? 

Who  will  bid  for  the  market  ? — historical  place 
And  of  interest  high  in  the  lore  of  our  race. 

Anthropologists  won't  of  their  offers  be  chary, 
At  least  they  should  gladly  come  down  with  their  gold, 
For  a  market  where  so  many  men  have  been  sold, 

As  those  dupes  of  Campaigners  in  New  Tipperary. 

For  the  weighing-machine  who  will  bid  ?  who  will  bid  ? 
Fathers  Humphreys  and  Bourke  will  be  glad  to  be  rid 

Of  a  balance  whose  weights  so  amazingly  vary ; 
They  sadly  compare  what  the  promises  weighed 
Upon  which  they  erected  O'Brien  Arcade 

With  their  weight  just  at  present  in  New  Tipperary. 

On  the  gains  of  the  Plan,  if  contention  prevails, 
They  will  need  but  the  aid  of  a  toy  pair  of  scales 

(Such  as  serves  for  the  seed  of  the  smallest  canary) ; 
And  what  would  be  speedily  kicking  the  beam 
Is  the  worthless  return  from  the  fraudulent  scheme 

Engineered  by  the  founders  of  New  Tipperary. 

'Tis  the  plant  of  a  milk-walk  that's  going — who'll  buy  ? 
The  American  cow  has  run  hopelessly  dry, 

And  there  isn't  a  ha'porth  of  "  skim  "  in  the  dairy  ; 
The  principal  milkman  is  landed  in  gaol, 
Who  will  bid,  who  will  bid  for  the  pan  and  the  pail 

That  were  once  overflowing  in  New  Tipperary  ? 

To  be  sold  !  to  be  sold !  not  the  rubbish  alone, 
But  the  wreck  and  debris  of  the  schemes  overthrown 

By  the  Parnellite  feud  and  Gladstonian  quandary ; 
The  last  rag  of  chance  for  the  Separatist  plan, 
The  last  ray  of  hope  for  a  baffled  old  man, 

With  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  of  New  Tipperary ! 


REVIEWS. 


OYSTERS.* 

WHILE  we  are  still  a  month  at  least  from  the  nearest  native, 
it  is  hard  to  have  to  study  the  subject  of  oysters.  In  any 
case,  at  any  time,  it  would  be  alarming  to  sit  down  seriously  to 
the  digestion  of  the  two  plethoric  volumes  before  us.  Mr.  Phil- 
pots,  however,  is  determined  we  shall  know  "  all  about  them," 
from  the  time  the  Chinese  began  to  cultivate  them,  about  the 
year  i,  down  to  the  present  date.  These  volumes  contain  1,370 
closely-printed  pages  of  post  octavo,  and  are  needlessly  and 
tediously  filled  out  with  repetitions,  contradictions,  quotations, 

*  Oysters,  and  All  About  Them.  By  John  R.  Philpots.  London; 
Richardson. 
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and  the  undigested  results  of  the  inquiries  of  historians,  naturalists, 
cultivators,  °and  Government  inspectors.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  from  this  immense  gathering  of  material  nothing 
important  would  have  heen  omitted.  Yet  we  fail  to  find  any 
reference  to  a  paper  much  talked  ahout  two  or  three  years  ago  as 
to  the  visual  powers  of  the  mollusca.  The  discovery  was  first 
made  hy  Mr.  Moseley,  and  the  subject  was  taken  up  warmly  by 
the  late  Mr.  Tenison  Woods,  who  published  the  result  of  his 
researches  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South 
Wales.  We  naturally  turn  to  Mr.  Philpots  for  the  latest  informa- 
tion. He  enumerates  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
distinct  species  of  the  true  oyster ;  but,  of  course,  that  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  fishmongers'  shops  in  London  is  the  most 
interesting  to  us. 

The  highly  digestible  quality  of  the  oyster  considered  as  lood 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period.  When  Sergius  Orata 
«  ennobled  the  Lucrine  oysters,"  the  British  variety  was  unknown 
to  the  Romans ;  but  Sallust,  at  least  fifty  years  B.C.,  says  of  the 
Britons  that  there  is  some  good  in  them  after  all,  as  they  produce 
an  oyster.  Sergius  had  his  beds  oft'  Baiae,  and  made  a  profit  out 
of  them,  as  they  were  much  in  request  as  a  prelude  to  a  banquet, 
and  were  esteemed  besides  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  "  They 
nourish  wonderfully,"  we  are  told,  "and  solicit  rest,"  being  more 
healino-  than  any  drug  or  mixture  that  the  apothecary 
can  compound.  The  disgusting  habits  of  the  Romans  enabled  them 
to  swallow  in  some  cases  a  thousand  British  oysters  at  a  sitting, 
but  that  was  when,  as  Professor  Huxley  reminds  us,  even  ladies 
"  carried  about  with  them  peacock's  feathers  and  other  dainty 
throat-ticklers  for  the  purpose  when  they  anticipated^  more 
luxurious  feed  than  usual."  Seneca,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  re- 
nounced both  oysters  and  mushrooms  as  mere  provocations  of 
appetite,  "  causing  those  who  are  already  full  to  eat  more,  a  thing 
no  doubt  very  pleasant  to  glutton*,  who  like  to  stuff  themselves 
with  such  food  as  very  readily  slips  down  and  very  readily 
returns."  But  in  times  much  more  remote  oysters  were  in  vogue. 
In  Denmark  and  the  Northern  parts  of  our  island  kitcheumiddens 
of  the  St^ne  age  yield  oyster-shells,  and  Professor  Forbes  affected 
to  pity  "  the  enthusiastic  oyster-eater,  who  can  hardly  gaze  upon 
the  abundantly  entombed  remains  of  the  apparently  well-fed  and 
elegantly  shaped  oysters  of  our  Eocene  formation  without  chasing 
'  a  pearly  tear  away.' "  We  cannot  believe  that  oysters  ever  went 
out  of  fashion  with  our  ancestors.  "  Ostre  "  occurs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  "  ost,"  a  knot,  a  scale. 
William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  esteemed  the  English 
oyster  very  highly,  and  it  figures  in  the  menu  of  many  mediaeval 
feasts,  especially  in  Lent. 

The  oyster  (Ostrea  edulis,  Linn.)  is  properly  a  shelly  mollusc. 
He  really  "  sits  in  his  bones,"  for  his  shell  is  an  ossification,  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  his  shells,  for  he  lias  two.  One  of  these  is 
convex,  the  other  flat ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  oyster,  instead  of 
sitting  on  his  flat  side,  sits  on  the  convex  valve,  and  glues  it,  if 
he  can,  to  a  rock.  But  the  upper  valve  is  the  thinnest  and 
lightest,  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  easily  raised.  A  strong 
muscle  closes  the  valves  tight,  but  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  when 
the  animal  within  is  no  longer  alive,  the  shells  gape.  A  skilful 
opener  of  oysters  puts  his  blade  in  at  the  hinge,  and  cuts  the 
ligament  which  binds  the  shells  together  ;  but  a  long  experience 
of  oyster-shops  has  revealed  but  few  of  these  deft  operators,  and 
they  chiefly  belong  to  the  superior,  if  weaker,  sex.  When  the 
shells  are  apart  we  see  the  oyster's  heart,  a  dark  mark  in  the 
middle  of  his  body.  It  may  be  seen  to  pulsate  in  a  sluggish 
manner:  for  though  an  oyster,  no  doubt,  has  his  feelings,  and 
wears  his  heart,  so  to  speak,  on  his  sleeve,  he  does  not  readily 
betray  his  emotions.  When  the  connexion  which  binds  him  to 
the  under  shell  is  severed  he  immediately  dies ;  and,  as  this  coup 
de  grace  is  always  given  before  he  is  "  tucked  in,"  it  is  nonsense  to 
talk  of  eating  oysters  not  only  raw  but  alive.  The  "  beard,"  or 
gills,  immediately  collapse,  and  may  be  examined,  when  they  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  four  thin  plates,  or  layers  of  muscular  fibre. 
The  mouth  is  situated  near  the  hinge,  and  the  gills  set  a  current 
of  sea-water  circulating  towards  it.  Hence  the  current  passes  into 
a  wide  gullet,  dilating  into  a  spacious  stomach.  The  blood  of  the 
oyster  is  colourless,  and  his  nervous  system  is  apparently  of  a 
rudimentary  character.  Indeed,  Professor  Huxley  is  kind  enough 
to  comfort  "  lovers  of  oysters  "  by  assuring  them  that  "  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  oyster  is  infinitesimally  small."  A  single  full- 
grown  oyster  produces,  at  the  proper  season,  about  a  million 
young,  which  swim  about  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  settle  down 
to  home  life,  attaching  their  still  microscopic  shells  to  any  solid 
body  which  in  their  wanderings  they  have  encountered.  They 
are  now  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  form 
little  white  specks,  called  "  spat."  In  six  months  they  attain  the 
size  of  a  threepenny  piece.  At  two  years  old  they  are  two  inches 
across,  and  at  three'years  three  inches,  so  that  their  growth  is 
rapid. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  thing  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
oyster  is  its  sex.  When  a  female  oyster  has  parted  with  her 
season's  eggs  she  assumes  the  male  sex.  How  long  this  meta- 
morphose lasts  and  how  often  it  takes  place  are  still  unsolved 
mysteries.  According  to  a  French  naturalist,  the  change  is  effected 
at  will,  and  the  oyster  can  choose  its  sex.  It  is  possible  that  when 
the  female  oyster  has  given  a  million  hostages  to  fortune  she  thinks 
she  has  done  enough  for  one  lifetime,  and  so  begins  again  as  a  male 
oyster,  or  the  changes  may — and  this  is  far  more  likely — be 
I  periodical  and  involuntary.  The  spat  is  often  deposited  in  strange 
places.    Old  boots  are  named  among  the  objects  to  which  tie 
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oyster  will  attach  itself,  as  are  the  backs  of  lobsters  and  crabs, 
clay  pipes  and  broken  bottles,  or  the  shell  of  a  turtle.  Mr. 
Philpots  mentioned  an  old  Chinese  teapot  without  a  spout,  into 
which  a  young  oyster  had  found  its  way  and  gradually  grown 
until  it  filled  the  whole  vessel.  The  mouth  of  the  teapot  was 
closely  plugged  by  the  lower  valve  of  the  shell.  Thousands  of 
youthful  oysters  fail  to  find  even  such  a  place  of  security  as  this, 
and  are  devoured  by  sea-urchins,  star-fish,  crabs,  birds,  and  even 
quadrupeds.  A  fox  who  tried  to  taste  an  oyster  was  caught  by 
the  tongue,  and  the  fateful  tide  came  up  and  drowned  him. 
Three  mice  have  similarly  been  found  with  their  little  heads  in 
chancery.  But  the  oyster  has  more  reason  to  dread  sand  than 
any  more  animate  enemy.  "  The  Moan  of  the  Native  "  appeared 
in  Punch  some  years  ago,  and  told  the  sad  tale  of  an  oyster 
subject  to  the  malign  influence  of  sand  : — 

It  gets  into  my  shell  and  tbe  delicate  fringe 

That  I  use  when  I  breathe,  and  I  can't  shut  my  hinge. 

Further  on  he  tells  us  : — 

I've  complained  to  Frank  Buckland,  who  quite  understands, 
But  he  can't  undertake  to  abolish  the  sands. 

The  best  native  oyster-beds  are  at  Whitstable.  As  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Whitstable  was  a  fishing  town  of  some 
note,  being  then  called  Northwood.  The  principal  beds  are  owned 
by  a  joint-stock  Company,  into  which  "  there  is  no  other  way  of 
entrance  but  by  birth,  as  none  but  the  free  dredgermen  of  the 
town  can  hold  shares."  Some  three  thousand  men  are  employed 
by  the  Company,  and  it  is  said  that  wages  are  paid  in  Whitstable 
alone  to  the  annual  amount  of  160,000/.  Three  days  a  week  the 
beds  are  dredged  for  the  London  market.  On  other  days  the 
operation  of  planting  is  performed,  removing  dead  oysters,  clear- 
ing away  mussels,  and  so  on.  There  are  always  about  fifty  millions 
at  a  time  in  the  beds.  "  Brood  "  is  largely  brought  from  the  Essex 
side  of  the  Thames  when  it  is  deficient  at  Whitstable.  A  fine 
fleet  of  boats  is  in  use,  and  on  the  5th  August,  when  the  season, 
opens,  seventy  or  eighty  sail  may  be  counted  all  ready  for  their 
cargoes  of  oysters.  A  local  capitalist  has  formed  a  museum  for  the 
instruction  of  the  dredgers,  who  are  enabled  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  bivalves  in  their  charge. 
"The  mere  addition  of  a  working  microscope  has  in  a  few  weeks- 
taught  the  Whitstable  dredgers  more  about  the  oyster  than  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  amongst  them  ever  knew  before." 
The  great  hope  of  oyster-eaters  is  in  the  extension  of  beds  con- 
ducted on  similarly  scientific  principles,  and  there  are  many  kinds 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  the  genuine  native.  The  late  Mr. 
Cavendish  Bentinck  tried  to  establish  beds  near  his  castle  on. 
Brownsea  Island ;  but  the  Poole  fishermen  declared,  with  the 
usual  shortsightedness  of  the  noble  British  working-man,  that  Mr, 
Bentinck  was  trying  "  to  rob  them  of  their  birthright,"  and  the 
attempt  was  abandoned. 

A  large  size  of  native  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  and  it  is  a. 
complete  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  smaller  it  is  the  better.  There 
is  no  loss  of  flavour  in  the  larger  size  ;  but  of  course,  like  old  wane 
and  old  mutton,  old  oysters  are  expensive.  We  do  not,  however,, 
exactly  long  for  the  Port  Lincoln  oyster  of  South  Australia,  which 
sometimes  measures  a  foot  across,  and  which,  fried  in  bread  crumbs 
and  butter,  is  as  much  as  an  able-bodied  man  can  consume  at  a 
sitting.  Fortunately  oysters  are  found  in  every  sea  except,  perhaps, 
the  Baltic,  for  some  two  billions  are  eaten  annually  in  Europe 
alone.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  of  "  oyster  gardens  "  near  Sydney,, 
where  you  go  to  bathe,  taking  a  towel  and  an  oyster-knife,  with 
a  loaf  and  butter,  where  you  deposit  your  clothes,  and  may  eat 
as  many  oysters  as  you  can  open  for  a  shilling.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  oyster  thus  freshly  taken  from  the  bed  may  be  tasted  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  Travelling  disagrees  with  his  liver,  which, 
is  among  his  largest  and  most  important  organs,  and  keeping  him 
in  ice  deteriorates  the  flavour,  as  it  does  that  of  all  fish.  The  some- 
what melancholy  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  oysters 
are  palatable,  wholesome,  nourishing — and  expensive — and  that  a 
great  many  beds  will  have  been  laid  down  before  they  can  be 
anything  to  us  hut  a  luxury  or  a  medicine.  They  are  recom- 
mended as  "  sovran "  against  the  influenza,  and  calculated  to 
keep  old  people  alive  wThen  all  other  food  fails ;  but  we  may  long 
in  vain  for  days  when  a  cookery-book  began  its  recipes  with 
"  Take  a  hundred  and  fifty  oysters,"  or  "  Take  of  oysters  two 
quarts."  But,  as  they  say  in  a  neighbouring  island,  "  the  best, 
way  to  cook  an  oyster  is  to  eat  him  raw." 


NOVELS.* 

IN  A  Harvest  of  Tares  Vere  Clavering  has  achieved  the  not 
too  easy  task  of  making  a  readable  and,  indeed,  interesting 
story  out  of  very  well-worn  material.  The  young  couple  who 
are  suddenly,  and  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  reduced  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  are  nearly  as  familiar  as  are  their  tormentors 
the  fraudulent  trustee,  a  solicitor  of  course,  with   a  fawning 

*  A  Harvest  of  Tares.  By  Vere  Clavering.  London  :  Hurst  & 
Blaekett.  i8gr. 

A  Political  Wife.  By  Mrs.  Hubert  Bourke.  London :  Eden.  Remington,. 
&  Co.  1891. 

Gallegher ;  and  other  Stories.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  London: 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1891. 

Only  Cl'drchen.  By  Isabel  Don.  London:  EdeD,  Remington,  &  Co.  1891. 
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■deferential  manner,  and  an  obtrusive  affectation  of  piety,  and  the 
female  adventuress  with  a  shady  past  spent  mostly  on  the 
Continent.  Against  such  a  couple  what  chance  is  there  for  a 
young  hero  and  heroine  ?  (brother  and  sister,  be  it  noted,  for  the 
love  interest  is  throughout  of  the  slightest),  whom  we  accordingly 
find  to  be  duly  beggared  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  and 
thereupon  to  establish  themselves  selon  les  regies  in  poor  lodgings, 
like  the  characters  in  the  late  Mr.  II.  J.  Byron's  plays,  and,  after 
enduring  the  regulation  amount  of  hardships,  opportunely  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  one  person  in  the  world  capable  of 
foiling  the  interloping  pseudo-relative  who  has  robbed  them  of 
their  inheritance.  But,  though  the  material  is  old,  it  is  very 
deftly  employed ;  the  story  is  told  in  simple,  straightforward 
fashion,  and  the  characters,  save  in  the  cases  of  the  two  villains 
aforesaid,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  somewhat  conventional, 
are  brightly  and  freshly  sketched.  We  trust,  however,  that 
we  are  justified  in  expressing  a  doubt  whether  a  young  lad  of 
one-and-twenty,  fresh  from  Eton  and  Oxford,  a  good  fellow 
and  deservedly  popular  wherever  he  goes  (as  the  hero  and 
narrator  of  this  book  leads  us  to  picture  him),  would,  if  sud- 
denly and  from  no  fault  of  his  own  deprived  of  all  his  fortune, 
find  no  more  congenial  or  remunerative  means  of  livelihood 
than  a  situation  as  assistant  at  a  circulating  library  at  a  salary 
of  eighteen  shillings  a  week.  "What  reflections  would  such  a 
fact,  if  fact  it  were,  invite  as  to  the  substantial  value  of  the 
education  afforded  (and  that  at  no  mean  cost)  by  those  ancient 
seats  of  learning,  what  still  more  dismal  meditations  as  to 
the  hollowness  of  school  and  college  friendships  !  If  it  be 
necessary  for  the  author's  scheme  that  the  hero  and  his  sister 
should  drain  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  genteel  poverty,  some 
special  agency  should  have  been  devised  to  account  more  satisfac- 
torily for  the  non-interference  of  friends  on  their  behalf.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  such  faults  as  we  have  indicated,  A 
Harvest  of  Tares  may  be  recommended  as  likely  to  amuse  and 
interest  the  lover  of  light  and  entertaining  literature  from  start  to 
finish,  for  its  author  treats  a  somewhat  conventional  subject  in 
fresh  agreeable  style,  and,  though  occasionally  reminiscent  of 
what  one  has  read  before,  the  author  is  never  dull. 

In  A  Political  Wife  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is,  as  it 
were,  brought  up  to  date,  and  set  in  the  somewhat  prosaic  sur- 
roundings of  modern  electioneering.  We  take  our  politics,  es- 
pecially our  Irish  politics,  in  such  large  and  frequent  doses 
nowadays  that  we  would  gladly  be  spared  them  at  the  hands  of 
ladies  who  write  novels,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is 
little  in  this  narrative  of  the  loves  of  a  Conservative  Capulet 
and  her  Home  Rule  Montague  to  constitute  it  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  story  opens  with  a  contested  election,  which 
proves,  however,  a  very  dull  affair ;  indeed,  the  course  of  modern 
legislation,  on  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  at  any  rate,  ap- 
pears to  have  improved  all  the  picturesqueness  out  of  our  con- 
tested elections.  The  Eatanswill  of  Charles  Dickens  is  as  much  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  the  Guzzleton  of  Hogarth,  nay,  even  the  milder 
election  humours  which  furnished  Tom  Taylor  and  Robertson 
with  subject  matter  for  plays  are  no  longer  with  us  ;  the  hustings, 
like  duelling  and  summary  arrest  for  debt,  are  no  longer  at  the 
service  of  the  delineator  of  contemporary  manners.  If,  then, 
Mrs.  Hubert  Bourke  has  failed  to  amuse  us,  she  has  her  excuse  in 
the  reforming  influences  of  the  Ballot  Act,  and  similar  enact- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the  British  Constitution ;  unfor- 
tunately, she  is  equally  unsuccessful  in  her  efforts  to  instruct,  for 
her  political  creed,  though  fervent  enough,  is  not  very  profound. 
This  is  evident  enough  when  her  characters  are  propounding  the 
Conservative  opinions  which  are  her  own  ;  but,  when  the 
■exigencies  of  novel-writing  compel  her  to  assume  the  role  of 
advocatus  diaboli,  and  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  and 
Home  Rule,  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  places  before  her 
readers  the  veriest  political  pap  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  For 
the  rest,  the  story  is  agreeably  told,  save  for  occasional  lapses 
into  a  slipshod  style,  as  in  the  phrases,  "  the  sun  had  a  delicious 
habit  of  setting,"  "  in  reality  it  was  partly  all  these  influences 
which  were  at  work,"  and  "charming  ingeniousness,"  a  word 
which  Mrs.  Hubert  Bourlce  should  learn  to  distinguish  from 
"  ingenuousness,"  while  there  are  hundreds  of  books  of  reference, 
a  glance  at  any  one  of  which  would  have  saved  her  from  writing 
of  "  Grindley  Gibbon's  carvings." 

Mr.  Harding  Davis  can  write  a  good  short  story  direct  and  to 
the  point.  Such,  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  "  Gallegher,"  and 
u  My  disreputable  friend  Mr.  Raegen,"  and  the  three  episodes 
in  the  life  of  young  Van  Bibber  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
motive  of  the  story  of  Mr.  Raegen,  the  reclamation  of  a  burglar 
and  homicide  by  the  purifying  influence  of  a  little  baby,  has  done 
duty  more  than  once  before,  but  the  tale  bears  telling  again 
when  as  freshly  and  crisply  told  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Harding  Davis, 
to  whom  especially  let  us  record  our  thanks  for  that,  being  an 
American,  and  indeed  most  emphatically  American  in  style  and 
in  local  colouring,  he  has  given  us  plenty  of  pathos  and  plenty 
of  fun  undisfigured  by  that  free  and  irreverent  handling  of  sacred 
matters  which  unfortunately  characterizes  too  much  of  his 
countrymen's  literary  work.  Perhaps  as  a  contrast  to  the  straight- 
forwardness and  simplicity  of  his  other  tales,  and  to  show  that 
he  can  be  mysterious  when  he  likes,  Mr.  Harding  Davis  throws 
in  a  story  called  "  The  Other  Woman,"  which  puzzles  us  as 
nothing  has  puzzled  us  since  the  closing  scene  of  The  Doll's  House  ; 
from  first  to  last  its  three  dramatis  personce  labour  to  render 
themselves  absolutely  incomprehensible — an  end  which,  it  may  at 
once  be  admitted,  they  triumphantly  achieve. 


The  story  of  Only  Clarchen  is,  as  it  were,  the  story  of  Cinderella 
retold  in  modern  dress,  wherein  Clarchen,  otherwise  Clare 
Melville,  of  an  English  father,  but  German  by  right  of  her 
mother,  of  her  birthplace  and  bringing-up,  plays  the  part  of 
Cinderella,  and  wins  her  fairy  prince — represented  by  a  somewhat 
typical  young  Englishman,  rich,  of  course,  and  accomplished,  it 
equally  goes  without  the  saying — in  spite  of  the  dangerous 
counter-attractions  of  her  cousin  Augusta  Folliot,  a  fashionable 
English  beauty,  and  the  Countess  Suvarow,  Hungarian  by  birth, 
Russian  by  marriage,  cosmopolitan  by  choice.  Miss  Isabel  Don 
tells  her  story  in  fairly  interesting  style,  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  in  her  pages  talk  and  action  are  almost  as  un- 
equally proportioned  as  were  the  sack  and  bread  in  Falstaff's 
tavern-bill. 


GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.* 

THE  author  of  the  chatty  and  occasional  papers  collected  into 
this  volume  takes  a  succession  of  such  small  incidents  as 
occur  in  the  life  of  every  naturalist,  and  discourses  about  them, 
in  a  grandfatherly  way,  to  a  supposed  audience  of  attentive  tiros. 
He  is  bathing  and  scratches  his  tender  skin  against  a  colony  of 
sea-acorns ;  he  thereupon  lectures  to  us  upon  Balanus  porcatus. 
He  hangs  over  the  side  of  the  "  Ankworks  package,"  and  tells  us 
all  about  noctiluca,  and  why  they  flash  and  glow  in  the  water, 
until  it  is  time  to  turn  in.  He  finds  a  large  spider's  web  in  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen-window,  and  he  holds  us,  leaning  spellbound 
across  the  dresser,  until  he  has  explained  the  process  of  spinning, 
and  lias  told  us  never  to  call  a  spider  an  "  insect."  One  who 
has  stolen  a  cuttle-bone  out  of  a  canary-bird's  cage  (can  such 
crimes  be  ?)  is  arrested,  not  by  the  police,  but  by  Mr.  Wilson's  account 
of  the  component  parts  of  cuttle-bone,  its  place  in  the  cuttlefish, 
and  what  it  was  doing  in  the  home  of  the  canary.  Here  are 
notes  about  sea-urchins,  and  a  bit  of  sponge,  and  dandelion-down. 
Here  are  disquisitions  on  why  the  sunflower  rotates  with  the  sun, 
and  why  M.  Fabre  was  not  justified  in  saying  "Que  voulez-vous 
done,  bestioles  maudites  ?  "  to  the  Sataris  beetles  that  would  not 
eat  bees,  and  what  the  gall-insect  does  with  her  gimlet-shaped 
ovipositor.  It  is  all  perfectly  desultory,  but  it  is  pleasantly  and 
not  too  sentimentally  told,  and  may  be  read  without  fatigue. 
The  only  drawback  to  these  snippets  of  accidental  information  is 
that,  if  people  learn  so  much  natural  history  as  this  and  no  more, 
they  have  learned  nothing.  As  the  gossip  of  a  genuine  naturalist 
it  is  all  agreeable  enough,  but  its  positive  value  is  not  very 
apparent. 

Some  of  the  little  essays  at  the  end  of  the  book  lie  more  out 
of  the  common  way.  The  paper  on  "The  Spleen" — in  the  course 
of  which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Wilson  quotes  Green,  the 
poet-laureate  of  that  organ — is  interesting  and  ingenious.  This 
description  of  the  mysterious  substance  appears  to  us  novel  and 
usefully  figurative.  "  The  spleen,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  is  like  a 
ship-breaker's  yard,  or,  rather,  more  closely  resembles  a  railway 
depot.  The  old  and  useless  rolling-stock  of  the  blood  is  got  rid 
of  within  its  environs,  while  new  rolling-stock  is  built  and  pre- 
pared for  the  varied  uses  of  the  system."  "  The  Tongue  and 
Speech  "  tells  a  curious  story  of  how  Dr.  Nicolas  Tulp,  whose  face 
is  familiar  to  us  in  Rembrandt's  "  Lesson  in  Anatomy,"  examined 
the  case  of  a  man  whose  tongue  had  been  cut  out  by  pirates,  but 
who  regained  his  speech  after  being  struck  by  lightning.  Another 
medical  oddity  is  the  account  of  Colonel  Townshend,  who  could 
make  himself  expire  at  will,  and  come  to  life  again — which  feat 
he  positively  performed  in  the  presence  of  several  physicians  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  showing  thereby,  as 
modern  science  supposes,  an  abnormal  command  over  the  heart 
and  lungs  such  as  has  hardly  been  met  with  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean. Mr.  Wilson  does  not  go  any  further  than  this ;  but  we 
may  suggest  that  some  extraordinary  power  of  the  same  kind  may 
explain  the  feats  of  Indian  jugglers  and  fakirs,  who  profess  to 
die,  are  buried  and  left,  and  after  an  amazing  interval  reappear 
alive. 


A  MANUAL  OF  FORESTRY.^ 

THE  first  volume  of  this  useful  work,  consisting  of  Parts  I. 
and  II.  of  the  Manual  of  Forestry,  was  reviewed  by  us  on 
December  21,  1889.  This  second  volume  describes  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  Sylviculture  to  be  found  in  Part 
II. ;  Parts  II.  and  III.  together  forming  a  manual  of  sylviculture 
as  distinguished  from  forestry  in  general,  to  which  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  work  will  be  devoted. 

The  volume  before  us,  therefore,  treats  of  the  formation  of 
woods,  the  selection  of  trees  for  that  purpose,  the  various  methods 
employed  in  sylviculture  in  detail,  and — by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  it — the  description  of  trees  in  use  for  woods, 
under  the  name  of  Sylvicultural  Notes,  with  an  Appendix  of 
"  Botanical  Characters  serving  to  distinguish  the  principal  British 
Forest  Trees,"  by  Professor  H.  Marshall  Ward. 

*  Glimpses  of  Nature.  By  Andrew  Wilson.  With  Thirty-five  Illustrations. 
London  :  Cha'tto  &  Windus. 

f  A  Manual  of  Foratn/.  By  William  Schlich,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry  at  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Coopers  Hill  ; 
late  Inspector-General  of  Forests  to  the  Government  of  India.  London : 
Bradbury,  Agnevv,  &  Co.,  Lim. 
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At  the  outset  we  must  find  fault  with  the  use  hy  Dr.  Schlich 
of  the  word  species.  The  word  species  is  used  to  denote  any  sort 
or  kind  of  tree  or  plant,  instead  of  being  confined  to  its  proper 
use  in  botanical  classification.  In  botany  we  have  the  class  and 
sub-class,  the  order,  the  genus,  the  species,  and  the  variety,  as 
a  series  in  classification.  It  is,  therefore,  improper  to  use  the  word 
species  when  the  unscientific  words  kind  or  sort  are  applicable. 
At  p.  37  there  are  the  pines,  the  broom,  and  the  marrum-grass 
alluded  to  together  as  species— three  plants  as  far  apart  in  classi- 
fication as  they  well  can  be. 

Having  got  rid  of  our  fault-finding,  we  have  nothing  but  satis- 
faction to  express  on  the  merits  of  the  volume.  The  details  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  woods  are  very  minute,  and  sylviculture 
as  a  branch  of  the  whole  important  subject  of  forestry  is  fully  set 
forth  bv  the  learned  professor  of  the  art'.  Dr.  Schlich  divides  and 
subdivides  his  subject,  not  only  in  chapters  but  in  sections  and 
sub-sections,  which,  with  a  good  table  of  contents,  much  facilitates 
the  labour  and  saves  the  time  of  the  student.  It  is  eminently  a 
technical  book,  and  when  forestry  takes  its  place  as  a  valuable,  or 
rather  invaluable,  branch  of  land  management,  too  long  left  to 
amateurs,  who  however,  in  the  person  of  the  country  gentleman, 
have  nobly  done  their  best  to  preserve  the  woods  of  England,  it 
will  be  a  text-book  on  the  subject  in  every  technical  school  of 
forestry.  To  the  common  lover  of  trees,  of  nature  and  the 
picturesque,  outside  the  purely  technical  student,  the  work  will  be 
attractive,  for  in  Chapter  IV.,  "  Sylvicultural  Notes  on  British 
Forest  Trees,"  and  in  the  Botanical  Appendix,  comprising  together 
a  third  of  the  volume,  he  will  find  descriptions  of  trees  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  world  at  large. 

In  the  first  three  chapters,  Part  III.,  the  "Formation  and 
Tending  of  Woods,"  will  be  found  some  details  of  planting  not 
generally  known  or  practised.  There  are  four  different  ways  of 
forming  a  wood.  Having  chosen  the  site  and  the  kind,  or  kinds, 
of  tree  (called  by  Dr.  Schlich  species) — if  only  of  one  kind  it  is  a 
pure  wood,  if  of  more  than  one  it  is  a  mixed  wood — the  wood  can 
be  formed  either  by  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  by  planting 
seedlings  sown  in  a  nursery,  by  planting  transplants,  the  common 
way  when  seedlings  in  a  nursery  have  been  transplanted  two  or 
three  times  and  are  about  five  years  old,  or  by  natural  regenera- 
tion. The  first  and  last  methods,sowing  seed  broadcast  and  natural 
regeneration,  have  not  been  usual  in  England,  but  when  in  large 
undertakings  the  labour  of  planting  is  taken  into  account  there 
is  doubtless  an  economical  advantage  in  sowing  or  in  self-sown 
seeds.  Also  a  seedling  never  transplanted  preserves  its  natural 
root  system  from  the  first,  and  care  of  the  root  system  is  a  part 
of  sylviculture  insisted  on  in  the  Manual,  but  we  fear  much 
neglected  by  the  ordinary  nurseryman  planter.  For  full  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  preparing  the  ground,  the  seed,  the  seed- 
bed, the  sowing,  the  planting,  and  the  tools  used,  the  book  must 
be  consulted,  and  there  are  eighty  illustrations  in  aid  of  the  text. 
The  natural  regeneration  of  a  wood — the  term  used  for  allowing 
the  seeds  falling  from  mature  trees  to  grow  into  a  wood — is  in- 
teresting, and  takes  us  in  imagination  to  the  primeval  forests, 
which  must  in  the  nature  of  things  renew  themselves.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  various  seeds,  various  in  size,  weight, 
shape,  and  germinating  qualities  with  the  seed-years  of  the 
different  trees,  some  not  giving  a  full  crop  of  good  seed  except  in 
intervals  of  a  lew  years,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  natural 
regeneration. 

The  fourth  chapter,  giving  particulars  of  the  forest-trees,  with 
the  Appendix  of  Botanical  Notes  by  Professor  H.  Marshall  Ward 
(whose  work  on  timber  and  some  of  its  diseases  we  reviewed  in 
1889),  is  of  value  to  all  tree-lovers,  whether  professional  or 
amateur.  The  matter  is  divided  and  subdivided  according  to 
Dr.  Schlich's  invariable  practice,  and  the  first  division  is  arranged 
into  two  groups — "the  broad-leaved  and  the  coniferous  species" 
{species  again).  He  limits  the  number  of  British  forest-trees  to 
twenty  for  his  present  purpose,  and  these  include  all  the  well- 
known  trees,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  which  we  shall  call 
attention. 

The  broad-leaved  trees  are — 


9  Birch 

10  Willow 

11  Poplar 

12  Lime 

13  Hazel 


1  Beech  5  Elm 

2  Hornbeam  6  Sweet  Chestnut 

3  Oak  7  Maple 

4  Ash  8  Alder 

The  coniferae  are — 

14  Silver  Fir  18  Weymouth  Pine 

15  Spruce  19  Larch 

16  Scotch  Pine  20  Douglas  Fir 

17  Austrian  Pine 

Each  tree,  with  its  specific  botanical  name,  is  described  under 
nine  heads  with  the  letters  a  to  i.  For  example— a.  Utility, 
some,  not  all,  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  timber  is  used ;  b. 
Distribution ;  c.  Locality ;  d.  Shape  and  development ;  e.  repro- 
ductive power,  &c.  &c. 

We  miss  here  such  a  very  beautiful  and  useful  tree  as  the 
walnut.  Handsome  in  its  shape  and  foliage,  famous  for  its  fruit, 
and  most  useful  and  ornamental  as  furniture  wood.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  misplaced  in  woods,  and  should  stand  apart  ranked 
as  a  fruit-tree.  The  plane  is  another  beautiful  and  important 
tree  omitted.  No  tree  can  be  said  to  be  handsomer,  with  its 
beautifully-shaped  leaves,  their  fresh  and  bright  green  colour, 
and  the  elegance  of  its  form.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  towns, 
and  is  most  refreshing  to  the  eye  in  Paris  and  London,  notably 


on  the  Thames  Embankment  and  the  Boulevards,  defying 
City  atmosphere  on  its  own  account,  and  purifying  it  on 
ours.  It  probably  would  not  "  pay  "  in  woods,  not  doing 
well  when  crowded,  and  if  so,  it  is  not  suitable  for  forestry, 
which  ought  to  be  technically  a  paying  concern.  It  is  a  most 
grateful  tree  in  London,  in  the  parks  and  squares,  and  in  Paris, 
in  the  boulevards  and  avenues,  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
The  horse-chestnut  is  also  excluded,  of  value  only  perhaps  for 
its  splendid  flower  and  ornamental  qualities. 

Trees  are  described  as  more  or  less  storm-Arm.  The  extra- 
ordinary destruction  of  trees  by  the  blizzard  in  the  West  of 
England  on  the  9th  of  March  last  was,  however,  fairly  impartial, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  one  tree  was  more  storm-firm 
than  another.  In  the  matter  of  forestry  it  was  a  rare  example  of 
devastation  in  an  area  of  about  twenty  miles  square,  in  the 
district  of  which  Plymouth  is  the  principal  place  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  this  wonderful  visitation. 

In  the  Appendix  of  Botanical  Notes  by  Professor  N.  Marshall 
Ward  twenty-eight  kinds  of  trees  are  found ;  but  the  extra  num- 
ber arises  by  subdividing  such  trees  as  the  elm,  poplar,  and  maple 
into  two  or  three  species.  Mr.  Ward  changes  the  order  in  which 
the  trees  are  taken,  we  learn  from  a  note,  on  botanical  con- 
siderations, which  "  necessarily  differ "  from  "  Sylvicultural 
grounds."  He  begins  with  the  spruce  fir  and  ends  with  the  ash. 
The  firs  are  all  Abietineae,  and  the  spruce  is  Picea  e.xcelsa 
Abietinere.  He  describes  the  flowering  of  the  trees,  the  male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers,  all  three  of  which  are  to  be 
found  on  some  trees,  a  curious  example  of  the  economy  of  nature, 
if  economy  it  be.  The  broad-leaved  trees,  as  we  know,  are 
deciduous,  and  the  coniferae,  with  the  exception  of  the  larch, 
retain  their  leaves  for  some  time,  the  spruce  for  six  to  seven 
years. 

This  is  a  very  useful,  well  got-up,  well  arranged,  and  well 
printed  book,  a  book  that  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  every 
country  gentleman's  library,  and  that  it  may  lead  to  a  better 
study  of  forestry  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  For  the  whole 
country  to  be  handed  over  to  agriculturists  and  gardeners  would 
not  be  good  for  them,  and  would  be  bad  for  everyone  else.  There 
is  nothing  tedious  or  lengthy  in  the  book,  and  the  heads  of  the 
subject  can  be  referred  to  at  a  glance.  The  remaining  Parts, 
IV.  to  VII.,  will  doubtless  appear  in  due  time. 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

EVERY  art  admits,  no  doubt,  of  infinite  degrees  of  excellence, 
and  not  only  this,  but  excellence  of  so  many  different  kinds 
that  the  classification  of  them  under  one  name  seems  almost 
absurd.  Yet  in  the  realm  of  painting  the  scale  of  merit  stretches 
from  the  caricatures  of  a  Leech  to  the  San  Sisto  of  a  Raphael , 
in  music  from  the  valse  of  a  Strauss  to  the  soul-stirring  symphony  of 
a  Beethoven  ;  and  in  poetry  from  the  lightest  of  social  verses  to  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  a  Milton.  In  criticizing  any  work,  therefore, 
we  have  first  to  consider  to  what  kind  it  belongs,  and  then  if  it 
be  good  of  that  kind.  Lord  Houghton,  in  his  Stray  Verses,  has 
not  aimed  at  a  very  serious  or  high  order  of  poetry,  and  must 
not  be  judged  from  that  standpoint ;  his  verses  belong  rather  to 
that  class  of  talent  which  may  be  summed  up  under  the  word 
"  drawing-room  accomplishments,"  and  regarded  in  the  light  of 
album  verses  they  possess  considerable  merit.  They  are  unpre- 
tentious, graceful,  and  here  and  there  have  a  certain  tenderness  of 
feeling  without  much  passion,  and  an  easy  flow  of  verse  without 
anything  very  original  or  striking  in  imagery  or  metre.  The  little 
poem  called  "  Mere  Waste  of  Time  :  a  Troubadour's  Dedication," 
might  stand  as  motto  and  excuse  for  the  whole  volume : — 

Mere  waste  of  time  !    Such  rhymes  as  these, 
A  careless  task  for  hours  of  ease, 

No  lofty  thought,  no  fancy  new, 

No  hope  to  emulate  the  few 
For  whom  grow  green  the  laurel  trees  ; 

Light  as  the  foam  that  flecks  the  seas, 
Fitful  as  summer's  sunset  breeze, 
As  transient  as  morning  dew, — 

Mere  waste  of  time  ! 

Poor  guilty  drone  before  the  bees  ! 

From  tones  that  chide,  and  looks  that  freeze, 

Impenitent  I  turn  to  you, 

Your  clustered  hair  and  eyes  of  blue, 
And  whisper,  "  Is  my  toil  to  please 

Mere  waste  of  time  ?  " 

So  candid  an  avowal  of  the  unimportance  of  his  verses  by  the 
poet  himself  is  rare  indeed,  and  at  once  disarms  the  critic.  To 
pick  out,  after  this,  what  we  consider  the  failures  of  the  book 
seems  both  pedantic  and  unnecessary  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  that  the  more  serious  poems  seem  to  us  the  least  success- 
ful, for  they  suggest  in  the  mind  of  even  an  unexorbitant  reader 
a  need  for  some  of  that  "  lofty  thought "  and  "  fancy  new  "  which 
the  author  does  not  profess  to  put  into  his  verse.  The  "  Echoes  of 
the  Season,"  on  the  other  hand,  which  are,  of  course,  intention- 
ally "  Light  as  the  foam  that  flecks  the  sea,"  seem  to  require 
rather  more  sparkle  and  wit  to  carry  them  off.    The  poems  which 
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we  consider  best  in  the  book  are  "  Millet  and  Zola,"  amongst 
those  of  a  reflective  nature;  and  "  Roses,"  "Down  the  Stream," 
"Your  Songs,''  and  "Four  Lovers,"  which  are  more  in  the 
character  of  very  light  love  songs.  The  poem  called  "  Roses," 
we  are  told,  is  from  the  Poems  in  Prose  of  Ivan  TurgeniefF.  It 
has  much  freshness  of  feeling,  and  considerable  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, with,  moreover,  a  haunting  charm.  The  "  lilting  cadence" 
of  an  old  song  recalls  to  one  who  sits  alone  in  the  winter-time 
three  pictures  from  the  past- — courtship,  marriage,  and  bereave- 
ment. The  lines  in  the  middle  picture,  which  describe  the 
joyous  presence  of  little  children,  are  very  pretty  :  — 

Two  little  golden  heads  close-nestled,  eyes 

Up-glancing  brightly  mischievous,  a  spring 

Of  brimming  laughter  welling  on  the  brink 

Of  lips  like  flowers,  small  caressing  hands 

Tight  locked,  a  chord  of  eager  joyous  tones 

Attuned  divinely  :  down  the  corridor 

A  fearless  clash  of  ether  little  hands 

On  quavering  keys,  while  through  the  swaying  dance,') 

That  halts  and  breaks  for  all  that  childish  care, 

A  restful  music  hisses  from  the  urn  .... 

Hoses,  Hoses,  old-time  roses, 

Redder  to  blush,  and  fresher  to  blow. 

But  tlmj  bloom  no  more  in  the  weed-grown  closes, 
The  roses  of  long  agx 

The  author  of  Love  Letters  of  a  Violinist  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  for  his  reputation  had  he  not  departed  from  the 
sphere  of  lyrical  poetry,  in  which  he  has  achieved  such  deserved 
success.  Now  that  poets  no  longer  deem  it  necessary  to  include 
in  the  catalogue  of  their  works  one  tragedy  at  least,  no  author 
need  think  it  essential  to  try  his  hand  at  dramatic  work,  and 
judging  from  the  tragedy  of  Nero  and  Actea,  Mr.  Mackay  does 
not  seem  to  show  much  promise  of  future  excellence  in  that 
department  of  literature.  Isolated  historical  scenes  do  not  in 
themselves  ever  constitute  a  work  of  art,  and  in  using  the  mate- 
rial of  the  historian,  the  poet  must  do  more  than  select  the  points 
in  the  great  actions  of  the  world  suited  to  his  purpose.  He  must 
also  provide  the  links  of  a  chain  which  history  leaves  with  many 
gaps,  and  he  must  himself  create  into  living  personalities  those 
shadowy  aggregations  of  good  and  bad  qualities  which  come  down 
to  us  under  the  names  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  world. 
No  doubt  in  the  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Mackay  there  is  much  that 
lends  itself  to  dramatic  treatment.  The  corruptions  and  abuses 
of  the  Court  of  Nero,  the  growing  conflict  between  the  Latin 
world  and  the  early  Christians,  the  conspiracies  and  treacheries 
which  undermined  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  the  character  of 
Nero  himself,  in  which  vice  and  cruelty  blended  so  strangely  with 
a  refined  artistic  appreciation — these  are  matters  which  might 
well  fascinate  and  attract  any  student  both  of  history  and  the 
drama.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mackay  has  failed  to  treat  these  facts 
successfully,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  dramatic  art  or  merely 
as  a  poetical  study  of  the  time.  The  dramatis  persona;  are  scarcely 
human  beings,  and  the  poetry  belongs  rather  too  much  to  the 
stilted  conventional  blank  verse  of  the  stage.  "  Nero  "  himself 
does  and  says  a  great  many  wicked  and  nasty  things  ;  but  he  is  not 
much  more  like  a  man  than  the  caged  gorilla  who  grins  hide- 
ously instead  of  laughing,  and  screeches  when  his  keeper  tells 
him  to  sing.  Throughout  five  acts  the  Emperor  plays  the  fool 
and  the  fiddle  (or  rather  the  lute,  according  to  Mr.  Mackay),  and 
after  killing  as  many  men  as  Hans  in  Grimm's  fairy  tale  killed 
flies,  he  finally  is  hunted  to  earth  by  the  conspirators,  and,  like 
the  legendary  scorpion  ringed  with  fire,  destroys  himself.  His 
behaviour  throughout  the  play  reminds  us  a  good  deal  of  the 
Queen  in  Alice  in  Wonderland ;  for  whenever  there  is  an  awkward 
pause  in  the  conversation  he  fills  it  up  with  the  stimulating 
remark,  "  Off  with  their  heads,"  or  "  Good  gossip,  strike  him 
down,"  which  means  the  same  thing.  The  scenes  are  strung 
together  with  the  inconsequence  of  an  Elizabethan  play,  and 
Nero  himself  plays  the  part  of  the  three  murderers  always  at 
hand  in  the  Shakspearian  drama.  He  is  hero,  villain,  and 
executioner  in  one,  and  generally  gives  the  coup  de  grace  himself 
to  the  numerous  victims  he  condemns. 

In  the  midst  of  such  phraseology  as  this : — 

Ere  twice  the  sun  has  ringed  the  dome  of  heaven, 

and 

"These  news  are  sudden." 

"  Sudden  or  not,  they'll  soon  o'ertop  themselves, 

For  every  hour  brings  forth  its  destiny," 

it  is  somewhat  startling  to  come  across  the  familiar  expression 
"  He'll  not  budge,"  which  is  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  con- 
spirators talks  of  his  general's  dilatoriness.  There  are  other 
passages  wdiich  also  come  dangerously  near  to  bathos.  For  in- 
stance, the  lines  where  Glaucus,  the  nephew  of  Galba,  bemoans 
the  fate  of  the  Empress  Poppcea,  whom  Nero  has  stabbed  : — 

Oh !  but  to  love  a  Venus,  and  to  see 

Her  piteous  body  hacked  about  with  knives. 

And,  again,  the  song  which  the  poet  Selius  sings  before  the 
Emperor,  comparing  his  loves  to  those  of  a  tiger  : — 

With  raging  breast  the  tiger  to  his  mate 
Leaps,  fell  and  fierce,  affainished  and  elate  ; 
But  more  than  he  for  fierceness  of  attack 
Is  woman's  lover  when,  on  wonder's  track, 
He  lays  her  low  in  Love's  enravishment. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL  STUDIES.' 

MISS  BUCKLAND'S  work  on  Anthropology  is  a  brief  com- 
pendium of  "  The  Science  of  Man."  To  tell  the  truth,  it 
is  to  some  extent  scientific  in  spirit ;  but  we  cannot  honestly  say 
that  it  strikes  us  as  being  scholarly  in  treatment.  Now  anthro- 
pology has  had  such  difficulty  in  casting  the  old  husk  of  mere 
curious  antiquarianism,  it  is  so  entangled  in  the  crotchets  of  the 
half-educated,  that  a  scholarly  method  is  what  it  most  requires. 
Miss  Buckland  is  all  of  the  modern  time ;  she  lays  much  stress 
on  man's  great  antiquity ;  she  is  against  a  theory  of  degrada- 
tion (though  she  approaches  the  theory  of  "Whewell),  and  she 
holds  that  man  began  with  the  lowest  possible  material  equip- 
ment, as  his  widely-scattered  remains  attest.  Still,  Miss  Buck- 
land  admits  that  there  have  been  civilizations  comparatively 
high  where  now  some  non-European  peoples  are  on  a  very 
depressed  level.  This  is,  no  doubt,  by  far  the  most  probable 
theory  of  human  development.  Civilizations  rise  and  set ;  it 
is  likely  that  even  in  New  Zealand  and  other  remote  isles 
there  was  once  a  people  of  more  culture  than  the  Maoris  and 
others  whom  European  discoverers  found  there.  But  those 
ancient  and  lost  civilizations  must  also  have  had  their  rude 
beginnings.  The  imagination  cannot  present  the  first  men  as 
gifted  with  a  ready-made  civilization  ;  we  can  only  see  that 
some  human  breeds  had  a  far  greater  capacity  than  others  for 
becoming  civilized.  How  they  received  or  developed  this  gift  is 
a  question  probably  beyond  even  the  scope  of  conjecture.  Miss 
Buckland  is  inclined  to  believe  in  the  introduction  of  the  arts 
of  civilization  by  "  a  race  of  sun  and  serpent  worshippers, 
having  strong  affinities  with  the  Chinese,  Egyptians,  and  ancient 
Arcadians  ...  a  race  which  was  certainly  pre-Aryan,"  and 
which  "  carried  the  seeds  of  useful  knowledge  over  the  earth 
within  a  certain  zone."  Things  "  point  unmistakably  to  the 
influence  of  the  race."  If  we  do  not  misunderstand  Miss  Buck- 
land,  she  attributes  some  historical  value  to  the  American 
traditions  of  the  importation  of  the  arts  by  mysterious  white 
strangers.  She  tells  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  kind  of  She,  a 
white  woman,  probably  English,  who  held  great  sway  in  a  Kaffir 
tribe.  It  is  here  that  Miss  Buckland  seems  to  us  to  approach 
Wkateley's  idea  about  the  spread  of  civilization  from  one  centre. 
The  topic  is  so  difficult  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to  speculate 
about  it.  The  oldest  civilized  races  which  we  know  are  Acca- 
dians  and  Egyptians,  but  as  to  their  relations  in  race,  as  to  their 
origins  we  know  practically  nothing.  Nor  can  we  form  any 
definite  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Aztec  and  Inca  civilizations 
were  indigenous  or  imported.  Again,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
serpent  appear  to  be  natural  and  almost  universal  objects 
of  early  religion  ;  we  cannot  think  that  they  denote  any  special 
race,  or  that  the  religions  were  carried  about  by  any  missionary 
effort.  "What  were  people  to  worship  except  these  things,  and 
ghosts,  and  things  in  general ;  including  what  we  think  is  omni- 
present in  religion,  a  more  awful  and  spiritual  notion  of  Deity  ? 
Thus  we  rather,  on  the  whole,  incline  to  think  that  the  first 
elements  of  human  civilization  are  the  natural  growth  of  the 
human  mind  everywhere,  that  even  agriculture  and  metallurgy 
have  been  separately  developed  in  various  centres,  rather  than 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  things  was  spread  abroad  by  a 
single  race.  However,  these  are  matters  purely  speculative,  for 
the  present  at  least.  Beneath  the  snows  of  the  Arctic  circle,  or 
in  oceanic  slime,  may  rest  the  relics  of  civilizations  unguessed  at 
by  scientific  conjecture. 

When  we  said  that  Miss  Buckland's  method  was  not  very  scho- 
larly, we  referred  to  such  passages  as  that  about  the  old  taboo 
on  beans  (p.  98).  She  seems  to  think  that  beans  were  an  article 
of  food  of  some  aboriginal  races,  and  therefore  denied  to  their 
civilized  conquerors.  She  refers  to  Herodotus,  without  book  or 
chapter,  and  she  neglects  the  curious  learning  about  beans,  of 
which  a  useful  scrap  is  given  by  Lobeck  in  the  Aglaophamus. 
Now  it  seems  to  us  that,  if  you  are  going  to  discuss  the  bean 
taboo  at  all,  you  must  discuss  it  thoroughly  and  with  reference 
to  beans  as  the  food  of  the  dead.  Again,  it  is  most  unmethodical 
to  quote  Brescott's  Peru  all  in  the  lump,  as  it  were,  and  without 
volume  and  page.  Once  more  we  read  : — "The  name  of  Osiris, 
too,  the  agricultural  god  of  Egypt,  whose  emblem  is  the 
serpent,  is  derived,  according  to  the  Encyclopedia  L'ritannica,  from 
Oshir,  which  signified  gold."  Among  the  many  etymological 
guesses  at  the  original  meaning  of  Osiris  we  do  not  remember  this 
one ;  and  who  is  responsible  for  it  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  ?  There  is  an  account  of  the  etymologies  in  Lefebure's 
Osiris  (pp.  132,  133),  which  ought,  we  think,  to  have  been  men- 
tioned. Miss  Buckland  has  a  notion,  supported  by  one  odd  and 
one  apocryphal-looking  anecdote,  that  serpents  hoard  gold  and 
gems  like  Fafnir,  and  that  they  were  worshipped  in  connexion 
with  the  metals  for  this  reason.  Among  the  principal  works  con- 
sulted by  her  we  do  not  find  Mr.  Frazer's  Golden  Bough,  which 
would  have  been  useful  to  her  when  dealing  with  early  agricul- 
ture ;  nor  Mannhardt's  books,  which  really  seem  indispensable; 
nor  Maspero,  nor  Mariette ;  though  she  includes  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus  and  the  Rev.  II.  R.  llaweis's  Music  and  Morals.  To  use 
Wilkinson,  and  to  neglect  Maspero,  Lefebure,  Brugsch,  Revillont, 
De  Rong6,  Chabas,  and  others,  for  Egyptian  lore,  is  to  be  out  of 
date.  If  we  wished  to  illustrate  myths  of  Cadmus  and  Demeter, 
we  should  greatly  prefer  Rosscher,  and  other  late  authorities,  to 
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Smith's  Classical  Dictionary.  Again,  if  one  wanted  to  quote  the 
adventures  of  Alexander  the  Great  with  serpents,  surely  one 
would  go  to  the  original  sources,  not  to  Owen's  History  of  Ser- 
pents. One  might  as  well  turn  to  Pennant  for  information  about 
bears.  "  Pennant  tells  us  concerning  bears,"  Dr.  Johnson  was 
heard  to  murmur  once ;  but  what  Pennant  tells  us  the  Doctor 
did  not  say.  For  Hindoo  mythology  Miss  Buckland  cites 
Maurice's  History  of  Hindustan ;  why  not  the  only  authentic 
sources?  When  Miss  Buckland  says  (p.  169,  note  2)  that 
"it  seems  natural  that  the  son  should  assume  the  father's 
totem,"  we  must  remind  her  that  the  totem  usually  goes  by 
maternal  descent.  But  her  whole  argument  here  about  Seb, 
the  Egyptian  "great  cackler,"  escapes  our  comprehension.  On 
the  whole,  Miss  Buckland's  book  is  more  likely  to  interest  the 
beginner  in  anthropology  than  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
student.  Her  knowledge  is  either  inadequate  or  is  so  presented 
as  to  suggest  inadequacy,  while  her  method  of  quoting  is  ex- 
tremely slipshod.  Nobody  can  verify  her  references.  A  much 
more  rigid  and  accurate  system  is  indispensable  in  Anthropology, 
as,  indeed,  in  all  serious  studies.  Miss  Buckland's  method  is 
extremely  old-fashioned,  and  the  fashion  was  never  a  good  one, 
nor  in  good  repute. 


CHESS  LITERATURE* 

AS  some  of  the  best  chess-players  of  the  present  day  are  ready 
to  imbrue  over  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  third  or  fourth 
move,  and  as  set  matches  between  great  masters  are  being  fought 
to  decide  whether  a  particular  sixth  or  seventh  move  ought  to 
(    win  or  lose  a  game,  it  would  evidently  be  premature  to  stereotype 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  openings.    In  fact,  if  it  were 
possible  to  stereotype  anything  whatever  in  the  practice  of  the 
'    game,  or  to  deprive  a  player  of  his  preference  or  individual 
opinion  at  any  point,   chess  would  lose  half  its  fascination. 
.    Expert  evidence  will  always  be  obtainable  on  both  sides  of  every 
disputed  question  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  non-critical  positions  it 
is  quite  possible  for  two  skilful  players  to  support  opposite  views, 
over  the  board  or  on  paper,  with  entire  sincerity  and  plausibility. 
There  is  room  for  varying  fashions  amongst  the  chess-openings  in 
the  course  of  a  generation ;  and  the  statistics  of  tournaments 
and  match-play  over  twenty  or  thirty  years  would  show  a 
curious  alternation  of  favour  between  the  Giuoco  Piano,  the 
Buy  Lopez,  the   Evans,  King's  Knight's,  and  other  openings, 
«ach  in  turn  securing  and  losing  the  support  of  the  strongest 
players.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  ten  years,  if  not  oftener,  the  world  is  ready  for  a  new 
volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Gossip  printed  in  1879,  and  which 
he  has  now  re-issued  much  enlarged  and  improved,  "  with  all 
the  latest  theoretical  discoveries  up  to  date."    Most  English 
writers  on  the  openings,  who  have  gone  into  the  subject  with 
any  degree  of  thoroughness,  have  been  indebted  to  the  laborious 
;    German  Handbuch.    Staunton  had  not  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting it,  and  in  his  Laics  and  Practice  of  Chess  he  was  in  great 
measure  a  pioneer.    Wormald  availed  himself  of  the  work  of  his 
predecessors  to  a  certain  limited  extent ;  but  no  one,  we  imagine, 
\   has  been  more  scrupulous  than  Mr.  Gossip  in  quoting  and  collat- 
'   ing  all  the  recognized  authorities  of  the  past  two  generations. 
;   He  seems  to  have  compared  the  Handbuch,  Staunton,  Wormald, 
1  Cook,  the  Schachzeituny,  the  Nuova  Rivista,  Steinitz's  Instructor, 
I  and  the  analyses  of  later  English  writers  as  preserved  in  the 
various  magazines.    He  has  not  been  afraid  to  decide  where  the 
.  doctors  disagree ;  but  when  he  does  this  it  is  not  without  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  Gossip  has  one  quality  in  common  with  many  of  his 
i  friends  and  foes  in  the  noble  science  of  chess.    He  considers  it 
I  necessary  to  take  steps  on  his  own  behalf  for  the  establishment 
■  of  his  reputation ;  and   thus   a   volume   professing    to  deal 
with  the  theory  of  the  openings,  and  nothing  else,  has  for 
1  its  preliminary  chapter  a  kind  of  affidavit  on  the  merits  of 
a  game  played  by  the  author  in  the  New  York  Tournament 
j  of  1889.    A  prize  had  been  offered  in  this  tournament  for 
j  the  most  brilliant  game,  and  it  was  awarded  to  Gunsberg  for  his 
victory  over  Mason.   The  award,  says  Mr.  Gossip,  was  "  contrary 
to  expectation,"  for  "  a  host  of  competent  critics  "  considered  that 
his  own  game  against  Showalter,  in  which  he  sacrificed  a  piece, 
,  announced  a  mate  in  seven,  and  obtained  it  by  sacrificing  his 
1 ,  queen,  was  the  more  brilliant  of  the  two.   We  are  rather  inclined 
to  agree  with  these  critics,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  and  no 
[  doubt  the  unfortunate  judges  were  selected  on  the  ground  of 
||  their  impartiality,  amongst  other  qualifications.    Mr.  Gossip's 
I  tabulated  analyses  are  very  full,  and  they  seem  to  be  characterized 
j;  by  accuracy  and  insight.    Each  opening  is  adequately  illustrated 
I  in  its  more  important  variations,  and  in  some  cases  a  striking 
,  game  is  reproduced  from  actual  play.    The  author  is  very  angry 
j  with  Mr.  Buskin  for  having  said  on  one  occasion  that  he  had 
|i  serious  thoughts  of  publishing  a  selection  of  famous  old  games  by 
U chess-players  of  "real  genius  and  imagination,  as  opposed  to  the 
stupidity  called  chess-playing  in  modern  days."    In  order  to 
!  refute  this  absurd  notion,  as  well  as  to  "  present  to  the  public 
• .  some  of  his  own  best  games  "  (we  are  quoting  Mr.  Gossip's  words) 
1  "  the  author  has  ventured  to  include  .  .  .  a  few  brilliancies  of  his 
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own."  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  "favourite  old 
games"  have  been  reprinted  often  enough,  and  that  many  a 
reader  will  be  grateful  for  comparatively  fresh  samples  of  the 
modern  school.  Mr.  Gossip  complains  of  "incessant  opposition, 
disparagement,  and  non-recognition  " ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  his  merits  as  a  chess-player  will  be  hidden  from  the  public 
gaze. 

Mr.  Mortimer's  small  and  compact  Manual  of  the  Openings 
contains  quite  as  mucli  information  as  the  average  amateur  is 
ever  likely  to  want.  It  is  very  convenient  in  size  and  arrange- 
ment ;  it  will  easily  slip  into  the  pocket,  and  it  carries  each  varia- 
tion of  each  of  the  openings  to  the  tenth  move,  without  note  or 
comment.  An  appendix  prolongs  the  chief  variations,  for  the 
sake  of  such  as  wish  to  pursue  them  at  greater  length.  Mr. 
Mortimer  thus  avoids  the  charge  of  treating  all  the  openings  as 
though  they  were  equally  interesting  for  the  same  number  of 
moves,  without  breaking  his  uniform  arrangement  of  ten  moves  to 
every  line  of  the  text.  This  uniformity  is  an  aid  to  the  memory, 
for  which  all  players  alike  will  naturally  feel  grateful,  and  the 
fact  that  The  Chess-player's  Pocket-Booh  has  reached  a  seventh 
edition  proves  that  its  method  is  appreciated. 

The  literature  of  chess  includes  a  compartment  which,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  does  not  beloDg  to  chess  at  all,  and  which  a  purist 
would  probably  condemn  as  an  indication  of  mental  deterioration, 
if  not  of  moral  depravity.  It  is  largely  occupied  with  the  board 
itself,  the  moves  of  individual  pieces,  and  the  notation  of  games, 
apart  from  actual  play.  The  "  knight's  tour "  is  an  instance  of 
the  kind  of  problem  which  suggests  itself  to  ingenious  speculators 
on  the  mere  external  aspects  of  the  game.  Another  instance  is 
before  us  as  we  write,  in  the  shape  of  a  learned  inquiry  "  On  the 
different  possible  non-linear  arrangements  of  eight  men  on  a 
Chess-board."  We  call  the  inquiry  "  learned "  because  it  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  who  com- 
municated the  result  to  the  Mathematical  Society  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Sprague  was  challenged  to  place  eight  men  in  such  a  way 
that  no  two  of  them  should  be  in  the  same  column,  row,  or 
diagonal  line  ;  and  having  done  this  once  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment, he  set  himself  to  find  in  how  many  different  way3  it  could 
be  done,  and  what  law,  if  any,  governed  the  arrangements.  Though 
he  failed  in  his  quest  of  law,  Mr.  Sprague  satisfied  himself  that 
there  are  twelve,  and  only  twelve,  solutions  of  the  puzzle  proposed 
to  him  ;  and  he  has  gone  into  the  matter  with  a  vast  amount  of 
elaborate  calculation,  aided  by  manifold  figures  and  symbols. 
This  paper  is  a  mathematician's  tour  de  force,  and  has  only  a 
collateral  interest  for  the  chess-player. 


THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER." 

WE  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  considered  this 
year's  Annual  Register  an  even  sadder  sight  than  the  starry 
heavens.  It  is  absolutely  stuffed  full  of  speeches,  mostly  of  what 
he  would  have  called  idle  chatter.  In  the  English,  which  is 
much  the  larger  half  of  the  book,  there  is  hardly  anything  else. 
AVe  do  not  note  this  as  being  in  any  way  the  fault  of  the  editor  of 
The  Annual  Register.  If  he  had  cut  the  speeches,  he  would  also 
have  cut  down  his  volume.  Still  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
amount  of  talking  here  recorded  is  enormous.  Speeches  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  it,  speeches  at  public  meetings  and  after 
dinner,  fill  page  after  page.  Some  of  this  oratory  is  certainly 
amusing  enough,  and  one  is  glad  to  be  reminded  of  the  smart 
little  passage  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  asked  his  hearers  to 
conceive  if  they  could  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  in  the  part 
of  Polyphemus  making  love  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Such 
streaks  of  colour  are  rare  in  the  dreary  stuff.  But,  though  the 
speeches  of  which  our  history  is  now  mainly  composed  were 
necessarily  noticed  at  length,  we  think  it  can  hardly  have  been 
necessary  for  The  Annual  Register  to  quote  so  much  as  it  does 
from  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  Whole  pages  are  given  to 
precis  of  leading  articles  which  are  really  not  nutritious.  We  do 
not  ask  The  Annual  Register  to  be  a  party  publication,  but  it 
may  still  record  events  from  a  point  of  view  and  with  opinions  of 
its  own.  As  a  record  of  events  it  is  full,  and  gives  its  dates 
in  abundance.  The  only  event  of  the  year  on  which  one's 
mind  dwells  with  much  satisfaction  is  the  immortal  battle  in 
Committee  Room  15,  which  The  Register  records  at  fair  length 
and  with  some  spirit.  It  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  make  that 
story  dull.  In  the  chapters  devoted  to  foreign  affairs  we  occa- 
sionally find  passages  which  strike  us  as  indicating  rather  that 
The  Register  feels  that  something  should  be  said  than  that  it  clearly 
knows  what  there  is  to  say.  The  Chronicle,  the  Obituary,  and 
the  record  of  books  are  useful,  and  appear,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  test  them,  to  be  accurate. 


LITERATURE  OF  BELGIUM  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

SINCE  our  last  article  on  Belgian  and  Dutch  literature  various 
works  in  the  domain  of  belles-lettres  have  appeared  in  the 
two  countries,  but  none  of  a  really  superior  order. 

A  Belgian  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining 
sections  of  literary  works  issued  during  the  last  ten  years  have 
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awarded  a  sum  of  5,000  francs  as  "  prix  d'honneur  "  to  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  poetry  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Hilda  Ram,"  Antwerp  (1).  This  volume  certainly  contains 
pages  of  well-written  verse,  and  is  distinguished  by  great  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  and  style,  with  refinement  of  taste  and  piety  ; 
but  amongst  the  contents  there  is  absolutely  nothing  which  could 
be  classed  as  a  cAef-d?ceuvre. 

It  is  principally  in  the  domain^  of  history  that  some  Belgian 
authors  have  recently  distinguished  themselves,  chiefly  in  their 
own  national  history.  Some  amongst  them  demand  our  especial 
attention.    We  will  commence  with  M.  Neve's  last  work. 

M.  Felix  Neve  (2),  ex-professor  of  the  Louvain  University,  has 
republished  in  one  large  volume  various  articles  which  appeared 
about  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  annuary  of  the  University ;  they 
treat  of  the  savants  and  academical  Latin  studies  at  Louvain  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised, 
and  is  enriched  by  details  of  recent  researches  respecting  some 
personages  hitherto  but  little  known  to  us,  and  of  whom,  as  yet, 
no  monograph  exists.  Erasmus  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
group,  then  Jerome  Hieronymus  Busleiden,  born  at  Bauschleiden, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  a  Latin  author  famed  for  his  vast 
erudition  and  his  princely  fortune,  which  he  dispensed  both 
royally  and  wisely.  He  was  canon  of  four  cathedrals,  chief 
councillor  at  Malines,  and  Ambassador  to  various  Courts — that 
of  the  Pope,  of  France,  and  of  England.  As  a  savant  his  memory 
is  perpetuated  by  the  foundation  of  the  "  College  des  Trois 
Langues  "  (Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew),  which  took  place  a  short 
time  after  his  death,  in  1517,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  will. 

M.  Neve  treats  subsequently  of  Dorp  or  Dorpius,  professor 
at  Louvain,  of  Barlandus,  Borsalus,  &c,  and  several  other 
learned  humanists,  amongst  whom  we  remark  especially  Nicolas 
Cleynaerts,  who  preached  a  scientific  and  religious  crusade  in 
favour  of  the  Arab  language,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  advo- 
cated as  the  means  of  promoting  a  sort  of  propaganda  against 
Mahometanism. 

"We  find  one  chapter  devoted  to  studies  on  sacred  philology,  as 
represented  by  G  uy  Le  Fevre  de  la  Boderie  (Orientalist  and  colla- 
borator of  the  royal  Bible)  and  three  of  Lis  colleagues.  De  la 
Boderie  contributed  very  greatly  towards  the  advancement  of 
Syriac  studies,  and  enjoyed  the  royal  protection  of  Philippe  II. 
In  M.  Neve's  splendid  work  we  find  also  biographical  notices 
of  personages  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  historians 
Gramaye  and  Valerius  Andreas,  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Universicy  (Fasti  academici),  and  of  the  archaeologist  Castellanus, 
doctor  of  medicine,  professor  of  Greek  at  the  College  des  Trois 
Langues,  and  finally  professor  of  the  Institutes.  He  was  not  only 
a  physician  and  archaeologist,  but,  on  the  death  of  the  Archduke 
Albert,  showed  himself  to  be  a  most  brilliant  and  eloquent  Latin 
orator.  But  of  all  these  learned  men  Erasmus  and  his  friend  Sir 
Thomas  More  will  most  interest  Englishmen. 

More  possessed  no  less  than  Erasmus  a  vein  of  sarcastic 
humour,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  he  himself  who  urged  the 
publication  of  the  Encomium  Morice  of  Erasmus.  Like  Erasmus, 
More  spent  several  years  in  Louvain  in  the  midst  of  its  learned 
coteries,  and  Erasmus  was  Professor  at  Oxford.  In  1856 
M.  Neve  published  three  articles  in  the  review  La  Belgiijue  on 
the  celebrated  English  Chancellor,  based  on  More's  own  works 
(Bale,  1563;  Louvain,  1569;  also  on  a  collection  of  English 
works  printed  in  London  in  1557).  More's  relations  with 
Belgium  had  been  somewhat  forgotten  ;  the  re-issue  of  his  Life  by 
Stapleton  (Douai,  1 588)  called  public  attention  to  his  career  and  to 
his  intimacy  with  Erasmus  and  Belgian  savants.  It  concludes 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  celebrated  Utopia,  and  its  first  publica- 
tion in  Louvain.  Throughout  the  work  is  shown  the  friendship 
of  Erasmus  for  More,  and  the  respect  entertained  by  the  Chan- 
cellor for  the  great  Dutch  savant,  who  had  sufficient  independency 
of  character  to  refuse  a  bishopric.  It  is  said  that  More  discern- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  genius  of  his  interlocutor,  exclaimed, 
"  You  are  either  the  devil  or  Erasmus."  This  phrase  was,  it 
appears,  proverbial  at  that  period.  The  same  episode  is  said  to 
have  happened  to  the  Dutch  poet  Vondel,  on  his  first  appearance  in 
the  Jesuit  College,  Antwerp.  Erasmus  was  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, having  lectured  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  More's  interest 
in  him  never  flagged,  and  he  congratulated  him  upon  having 
separated  the  "cause  of  letters  from  that  of  the  Reforma- 
tion" (p.  129).  Erasmus  has  sketched  us  both  the  public 
and  private  life  of  More — his  demeanour  at  Henry  VIII. 's 
court  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  dignity.  At  every 
period  of  his  life  he  showed  most  solid  piety.  More's  first  visit 
to  Belgium  was  probably  in  1508,  and  he  remained  several 
months.  He  went  to  Bruges  in  15 14,  also  to  Malines,  Antwerp, 
&c,  and  was  generally  accompanied  by  the  worthy  prelate 
Cuthbert  Tunstall  during  his  ambassades  in  Flanders.  He 
availed  himself  of  these  occasions  to  collect  many  antiquities. 
More  was  intimately  connected  with  Dorpius,  also  with  the 
philologists  Paludanus  and  yEgidius.  He  probably  met 
Jean  Louis  Vives  (139)  and  encouraged  his  oratorical  studies. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  gave  to  the  world  his  ideas  of  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  charity  which  should  form  the  basis  of  all 
Governments  ;  in  his  long  fiction  of  the  new  State  and  island  of 
Utopia  M.  Neve  gives  a  sketch  of  this  celebrated  work  which  we 
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need  not  touch  upon.  The  book  concludes  by  details  of  the  life  of 
More,  which  are  more  or  less  known.  We  must  add  that  in  his 
studies  on  Erasmus  and  More  M.  Neve  has,  in  a  measure,  re- 
habilitated the  character  of  the  former  vis-a-vis  to  the  somewhat 
unduly  prejudiced  appreciation  of  modern  authors  who  consider 
the  great  savant  as  a  cynic  and  satirist.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  opinion  is  irrefutable,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  Erasmus 
never  betrayed  his  faith  as  a  Christian,  and  never  accepted  the 
spirit  of  the  "  Renaissance  "  as  received  by  the  "  Academia  An- 
tiquaria  "  of  Pomponius  Laetus,  which  was  abolished  by  Paul  II. 
and  re-established  by  Sixtus  IV. 

We  mention  a  work  of  M.  Ch.  Piot,  archivist -general  of  the 
kingdom,  to  whose  great  talents  we  have  previously  directed 
the  reader's  attention.  Since  our  last  article  M.  Piot  has 
published  an  Inventory  of  the  Charters  of  the  Counts  of  Namur, 
which  forms  a  large  volume  in  folio  of  520  pages  (3).  In  the 
preface  the  author  gives  interesting  details  of  the  history  of 
the  MSS.  of  Namur,  their  partial  destruction,  the  offices  for 
their  custody,  their  migrations,  &c.  The  most  ancient  document 
is  said  to  date  as  far  back  as  1092,  but  is  only  an  unauthenticated 
copy  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  original  series  of  stamped 
authentic  documents  we  possess  relative  to  the  Counts  of 
Namur  commences  in  1205;  all  anterior  papers  have  most  pro- 
bably been  destroyed.  The  most  important  acts  have  been  pub- 
lished here  in  extenso  ;  they  date  to  the  year  1619,  with  an 
appendix  of  various  documents  up  to  1661.  A  first-rate  alpha- 
betical index  facilitates  the  study  of  these  historical  souvenirs  of 
the  Counts  of  Namur,  and  the  Belgian  Government  shares  alike 
witli  the  editor  the  honour  of  having  issued  such  a  first-class 
work. 

The  same  indefatigable  writer  has  just  published  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  "  Correspondence  of  Granvalle,"  already  alluded 
to  by  us.  It  is  a  book  of  669  pages,  and  includes  the  period 
from  1 580  to  1 581,  containing  227  letters,  inclusive  of  those  in 
the  supplement.  There  are  many  documents  respecting  the  steps 
taken  by  Granvalle  to  induce  Marguerite  of  Parma  to  resume 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
of  Parma,  and  most  ample  details  are  given  of  this  matter, 
which  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret.  We  again  see  that  it 
was  by  Granvalle's  instigation  principally  that  a  price  was  put 
on  the  head  of  William  of  Orange,  a  fact  previously  demon- 
strated in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Correspondence.  It  appears 
that  Marguerite  of  Parma  congratulated  the  Cardinal  on  his 
project  and  looked  for  important  results  from  the  assassina- 
tion. But  Granvalle  was  greatly  deceived  in  imagining  that 
William's  credit  was  on  the  decline,  for  at  that  period  the  Prince 
was  well  supported  both  by  France  and  England.  Concerning 
the  projected  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
the  intricacies  of  which  are  known  by  the  works  of  MM. 
Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  Alberdingk  Thym,  Piot,  and  others, 
Morillon  wrote  to  the  Cardinal,  "  They  say  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
is  in  London,  and  that  he  is  to  wed  the  lady  declared  by  the 
Queen  of  England  as  her  heir.  Anjou  is  a  poor  young  man,  in- 
capable of  governing  alone"  (p.  491).  King  Philip  II.'s 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  Juan  de  Vargas,  wrote  to  the  King  saying 
that  the  projected  marriage  was  a  plot,  the  real  object  of  which 
was  to  sever  Flanders  from  Spain  by  the  help  of  England  (p.  490). 
The  sovereignty  of  the  revolted  provinces  had  already  been 
offered  to  Anjou  (p.  530).  Diego  Maldonaldo  informed  Philip 
that  Elizabeth,  being  jealous  of  the  power  of  Spain  after  the 
conquest  of  Portugal,  feared  the  King's  ambitious  projects,  and 
sought  "  a  man  who  would  execute  her  own  plans."  This 
volume  contains  also  some  quite  fresh  details  on  the  relations  and 
treaties  between  Burgundy  and  Switzerland.  These  matters 
came  at  different  times  under  the  Cardinal's  eye,  because  he  con- 
sidered the  latter  country  as  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  peace 
of  Burgundy.  We  could  easily  name  an  infinite  number  of 
details  of  this  nature,  each  more  surprising  than  the  other,  but 
must  content  ourselves  by  merely  stating  that  this  seventh 
volume  contains,  like  its  six  predecessors,  an  excellent  index,  the 
only  fault  of  which  is  that  it  is  not  more  ample,  and  that  more 
explicit  details  do  not  in  the  generality  of  cases  follow  the 
names — for  instance,  to  "  Marguerite  of  Parma  "  they  might  have 
added  with  advantage  "Marguerite  in  Burgundy,"  see  p.  269; 
in  Milan,  p.  275,  &c. 

To  these  volumes  of  general  interest  we  must  add  a  work  of 
the  late  Canon  van  Weddingen,  which  is,  however,  of  more 
restricted  interest,  treating  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Our  Lady  of 
Montaigu.  The  "  Archduke "  Albert  and  his  wife  Isabella 
honoured  Montaigu  by  their  visits  in  the  seventeenth  century  (4). 
M.  van  Weddingen's  book  revives  the  ancient  glory  of  Belgium. 

Serial  publications  are  not  numerous  here,  but  M.  Rooses,  the 
custodian  of  the  Plantin  Museum,  continues  his  studies  on  the 
works  of  Rubens,  and  the  poet  Pol  de  Mont  publishes  occasionally 
a  collection  of  verses,  while  here  and  there  appear  some  half- 
historical  novels  on  popular  and  national  themes  by  M.  Snieders, 
well  known  for  years  past  as  a  Flemish  novelist  (5). 

In  the  commencement  of  1890  the  Flemish  tales  of  the  Misses 


(3)  Inveniaires  des  archives  de  la  Belgiqne.  Publies  par  ordre  du 
Gouvernetnent  sous  la  direction  de  Ch.  Piot,  archiviste  general  du  royaume. 
Bruxelles  :  Hayez. 

(4)  Notre-Dame  de  Montaigu,  Par  A.  van  Weddingen.  Edition 
illustree.    Bruxelles  :  Societe  Beige  de  Librairie. 

(5)  Onze  boeren  (1798).  Door  Dr.  A.  Snieders.  Antwerpcu  :  Van  Os- 
De  Wolff. 
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Loveling,  more  than  once  named  in  our  pages,  were  reissued  (6). 
The  style  of  -writing  is  rare  in  Belgium,  for  there  le  beau  monde 
feminin  continues  to  despise  both  ancient  arid  modern  Flemish 
literature.  This  scorn,  it  is  true,  is  based  on  ignorance  ;  but  the 
prejudice  will  not  disappear  until  the  present  generation  has 
passed  away  and  schools  are  reorganized  in  a  manner  more  m 
harmony  with  the  Flemish  character. 

M.  Segher  Janssone  (7)  gives  us  a  pleasing  historical  sketch  oi 
the  fourteenth  century  in  his  new  book.  We  notice  that  four  or 
five  centuries  ago  the  Flemish  enjoyed  greater  political  and 
literary  freedom  than  in  our  days  of  so-called  emancipation  and 
liberty.  This  fact  is  incontestable,  and  is  elucidated  very  clearly 
in  the  work  in  question. 

Mile.  Yirginie  Loveling  has  published  some  charming  pages, 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  wishing  to  visit  Italy  (8). 
The  work  is  illustrated. 

While  the  above  author  went  to  Italy  another  visited  Kussia, 
and  gives  us  details  of  the  journey,  with  this  difference  ;  one  sees 
the  man  of  science  in  the  pages  of  this  novelist.  We  speak  of 
M.  F.  W.  van  Westerouen  van  Meeteren  (9). 

A  third  traveller  entertains  us  with  the  beauties  of  Atjeh  and 
of  Guinea  (10).  This  last  book  is  of  great  use  to  all  those  whose 
destiny  calls  them  to  the  other  continent.  The  author  describes 
Oriental  manners  and  customs  very  graphically.  His  book  is 
completed  by  the  sketches  of  M.  H.  Flaes  (11)  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  also  on  life  in  Java. 

We  must  pass  for  a  moment  to  more  northern  literature.  As 
in  other  European  countries  the  taste  for  new  novels  and  tales 
augments,  so  to  say,  almost  daily.  It  is  not  only  necessary  for 
the  work  to  be  fresh,  but  it  must  be  handsomely  got  up  with 
splendid  binding  and  illustrations  to  be  really  acceptable.  We 
are  far  from  the  period  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  considered 
the  perfect  type  of  a  romancer,  oifering  at  the  same  time  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  when  his  books  were  read  by  young  and 
old,  and  given  with  but  few  exceptions  by  parents  to  their 
children — when,  in  short,  to  be  ranked  in  some  measure  like 
Scott  was  the  highest  distinction  that  could  be  awarded  to  a 
Dutch  novelist.  To-day  all  is  changed,  and  Zola's  style  dominates 
both  writers  and  readers.  We  see  this  tendency  not  only  in 
France  but  in  the  Netherlands,  and  many  young  authors  have 
caught  the  craze,  which  can  be  seen  by  their  review  Nieuwe  Gids, 
as  it  has  left  the  path  of  old  traditions  and  gives  its  readers  the 
very  often  crude  efforts  of  an  exuberant,  lawless,  and  ungoverned 
fancy,  with  no  pretence  whatever  of  offering  any  wholesome  or 
useful  reading  to  the  public.  But  there  are,  happily,  in  the 
Netherlands  certain  exceptions  to  the  all-prevailing  fashion,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  welcome  one  or  another  book  of  the  older 
school  side  by  side  with  a  mass  of  novels  translated  from  the 
German,  Spanish,  Danish,  &c,  which  translations  we  shall  not 
touch  upon  here.  Amongst  others  we  note  Victor,  by  M.  G.  L. 
van  Loghem  (pseudonym  Fiore  della  Neve),  as  above  the  average, 
and  though  at  times  somewhat  monotonous,  it  is  easily  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  work  of  an  artistic  genius  (12). 

Far  more  interesting  than  Victor  are  the  tales  by  the  same 
author,  published  under  the  title  of  Blond  en  Blamo  (13).  The 
development  of  the  plot  is  well  carried  out.  Good  taste  and 
refinement  predominate,  and  while  there  is  something  tender  and 
pathetic  in  the  style  there  is  no  straining  after  effect  and  trite 
1  banalities  are  avoided — in  short,  the  tales  merit  an  English  trans- 
lation. 

i    Amongst  the  recent  historical  novels  of  the  Netherlands  we 
note  "  The  Conspirators  "  (14),  by  H.  0.  van  Calcar,  written  from  a 
.  firm  Protestant — nay,  Puritan — point  of  view;  but  such  tendencies 
are  appreciated  by  but  few  people  in  Holland,  and  the  historical 
facts  treated  of  by  Calcar  are  of  too  recent  date  to  permit  of 
I  development  in  a  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  too  old  to 
S  excite  much  interest — for  example,  Italian  unity.    But  Calcar's 
I  pietism  shows  a  certain  pleasant  naivety,  and  his  style  is  pictur- 
j  esque  and  eloquent ;  hence  his  pages  are  not  without  charm, 
j    Mile,  van  liees  (15)  is  favourably  known  in  literary  circles  by 
a  biography  of  Chopin,  and  also  by  some  semi-historical  novels, 
a  Her  style  is  refined  and  cultivated  ;  the  chief  fault  to  be  observed 
J  is  that  she  loses  herself  somewhat  in  too  romantic  and  desul- 
tory descriptions;  but  her  pages  have  a  moral  and  healthful 
-tendency;   and  we  can  thus  excuse  her  small  affectations. 
•  It    is    but    natural    that    several    authors     should  have 
-chosen  recently  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789 
t&a  data  for  their   writings,  for   the  vivid   realities  of  this 

[  (6)  Nieuwe  novellen  van  Rosalie  en  Virginie  Loveling.  Tweede  druk,  met 
^platen  van  F.  van  Cuyck.   Gent :  A.  Hoste. 

\  (7)  Historisch  tafereel  uit  tie  eers\e  lie/ft  der  veertiende  eeuw.  Door  Segher 
1  Janssone.    Antwerpen  :  L.  Janssens. 

i    (8)  Een  winter-  in  ket  Zuiderland.  Door  Virginie  Loveling.  Amsterdam  : 

iP.  N.  van  Kampen. 
(9)  Eene  winterreis  in  Rusland.     Door  F.  W.  van  Westerouen  van 
Meeteren.    Amsterdam  :  H.  Gerlings. 
(10)  Van  Atjeh's  Stranden  tot  de  koraalrnfsen  ran  Nieuw  Guinea.  Door 
1/C.  J.  Leendertz.    With  5  engravings.    Arnhem  :  K.  van  der  Zande. 
I    (11)  Scheis  uit  fiet  Javaunsche  Volksleven.  Door  H.  Flaes.  Amsterdam: 
pKirberger  en  Kasper. 

[  (12)  Victor,  Door  G.  L.  van  Loghem.  Amsterdam:  J.  L.  Beyers; 
iff.  F.  Dannenfelser. 

t   (I3)  Blond  en  Blatiw.    Amsterdam  :  Tj.  van  Holkema. 
n  (14)  Be  Eedgenooten.   Historische  roman  uit  de  16"  euw.  Door  H.  C.  van 
tjCalcar.    2  din.    's  Uravenhage :  H.  C.  van  Calcar. 

«  (XS)  Eene  honingin  zonder  Itroon.  Historisch  romantisch  verhaal.  Door 
.'Catherina  F.  van  Kees.    Amsterdam  :  A.  van  Klaveren. 
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epoch  always  excite  and  attract  public  interest.  But  it  is  long 
since  we  have  been  offered  any  variety  in  the  treatment  of  this 
subject.  M.  Wunderlich  adheres  to  the  old  style  in  his 
brochure  (16),  and  most  carefully  avoids  awakening  terror  amongst 
his  readers  by  a  too  vivid  description  of  the  horrors  of  that  dis- 
astrous period.  A  lady  author,  however,  has  not  hesitated  to 
draw  from  authentic  sources  and  contemporary  publications  the 
materials  for  her  recital  (17).  She  has  also  availed  herself  of  the 
memoirs  of  several  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  the 
letters  of  the  Count  de  Mercy  et  de  Maria  Theresia,  which  enhances 
the  historical  charm  of  her  books.  We  must  note  also  M.  Kramer's 
semi-historical  study,  which  will  certainly  interest  the  English 
reader  (18).  The  lax  state  of  society  at  the  Courts  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  is  well  described,  while  the  heroine  of  the  tale 
stands  forth  from  this  dark  background  of  vice  all  lustrous  in 
purity ;  but  the  link  between  her  and  the  political  intrigues  of 
the  day  is  but  faintly  perceptible.  We  are,  however,  promised  a 
more  exhaustive  study  of  the  author's  chief  personage. 

As  artist,  historian,  and  dramatist  the  poet  Schimmel  un- 
questionably merits  our  attention.  He  treats  of  the  same  period 
as  his  young  adept  M.  Kriimer,  and  has  been  well  known  for 
years  as  a  poet  (19),  though  his  style  is  somewhat  heavy  and 
finds  but  little  favour  amongst  present  readers.  His  dramas  show 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  a  deep  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  dramatic  art  (see  his  "  Struensee,"  "  The  Two 
Tudors,"  "  Gondebald,"  "  Joan  Wouters,"  &c.)  His  recent  pro- 
ductions are  amongst  the  most  noteworthy  of  our  days.  His  last 
work  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs 
in  England  under  William  III. ;  but  there  is,  we  think,  too  much 
prosy  explanation,  though  on  the  whole  he  portrays  nature  in  an 
admirable  manner.  His  historical  characters  give  proof  of  careful 
study  and  research  ;  but  in  point  of  merit  his  hero  is  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  rest,  as  his  character  is  but  weak  and  contrasts 
most  unfavourably  with  those  of  the  other  well-drawn  per- 
sonages. 

In  M.  Krai's  (20)  study  on  ancient  Dutch  doctors  we  notice 
a  mass  of  curious  and  interesting  things  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  ;  they  are  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  archives. 

We  have  yet  several  novels  to  notice.  For  example,  in  "  The 
Family  Hendriks"  (21),  which  is  not  of  quite  recent  date,  we 
find  portrayed  an  honest  merchant  who  meets  with  serious  money 
losses,  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  an  ambitious  mother,  a  licentious 
lover  who  leads  a  young  lady  astray,  a  girl  who  gives  her  hand 
to  an  artist  accused  of  murder,  but  who  is  quickly  exonerated 
and  finishes  up  as  a  good  husband  and  father,  the  bankrupt  in 
prison,  the  mother  who  drowns  herself,  a  daughter  who  becomes 
crazy.  All  these  are  very  old  themes,  but  we  find  them  here 
served  up  to  us  in  an  attractive  manner.  The  descriptions  are, 
however,  at  times  too  tedious. 

Amongst  our  Dutch  novelists  we  must  name  Mile.  Marie 
Gijsen,  who  shows  a  promising  talent  (22).  She  is  but  a  debutante, 
but  begins  well,  as  she  writes  naturally  and  with  the  simple 
desire  of  producing  an  artistic  whole  without  straining  after  the 
sensational,  while  the  veiled  poetry  found  here  and  there  in  her 
lines  makes  one  forget  the  faults  of  style  and  composition.  "  The 
three  Graces  "  are  three  young  girls  quite  differently  educated, 
who  choose  very  different  careers.    The  plot  is  not  very  striking. 

Mile.  Gijsen's  rival,  Mme.  van  Wermeskerken-Junius  (Johanna 
van  Woude),  is  no  less  to  be  commended  in  her  story  of  rural 
life  (23),  in  which  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  young  couple  who 
marry  without  possessing  a  penny.  We  find  a  vivid  picture  of 
everyday  life  in  a  Dutch  interior,  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  hero 
and  heroine  are  delineated  in  a  charmingly  sympathetic  manner. 

We  meet  with  true  artistic  talent  in  the  author  of  Bline  Vere 
(24),  who  cares  but  little  to  satisfy  the  universal  craving  after 
the  sensational  and  the  ever-renewed  feverish  desire  for  some- 
thing new.  Bline  Vere  is  a  three-volume  novel,  to  which  the 
calm,  decorous  public  of  Holland  is  no  longer  accustomed.  It 
paints  life  at  the  Hague,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  so  interesting  as 
to  merit  an  English  translation.  The  author  describes  the  real 
or  imaginary  loves  of  an  actress  who  retains  to  the  end  of  her 
days  all  the  little  affectations  used  in  the  exercise  and  personifica- 
tion of  her  various  roles ;  she  acts  always,  and  the  world  is  her 
theatre.  The  novel  is  very  readable  and  entertaining,  and  is 
written  in  a  delicate,  manly  style. 

Marcellus  Ermants  is  one  of  our  young  authors  whom  nothing 
escapes.  He  has  lately  published  a  novel  treating  of  country 
life  (25),  in  which  he  explains  his  own  political  ideas,  and  also 

(16)  De  fransche  revolutie.  Door  W.  F.  Wunderlich.  Zutphen :  W.  F. 
Thieme  &  Co. 

(17)  De  fransche  Hofpers  van  1789.  Door  H.  van  Loo.  Bevenvijk : 
D.  S.  Stotboom. 

( i3)  Maria  11.,  gemalin  ran  U'illem  111.  Historisch  biograpltische 
scliets.    Door  F.  J.  L.  Kramer.    Utrecht :  J.  L.  Beyers. 

(19)  Be  kaptein  van  de  lijfgarde.  Door  H.  J.  Schimmel.  3  din. 
Schiedam  :  H.  M.  Koelants. 

(20)  llaagsche  doctoren,  chirurgen  en  apothekers  in    den  ouden  tijd: 
Archief-studiea.    Door  H.  Krul.    's  Gravenhage  :  VV.  P.  van  Stockum. 

(21)  Be  familie  Hendriks.  Oorspronkelijhe  roman.  Door  Dr.  Gerard 
Slothouwer.    Amsterdam  :  L.  J.  Veen. 

(22)  Bre  Gratien.  Door  Marie  Gijsen.  Schiedam:  H.  A.  M.  Roelants. 
(23^1  Eenhollandschbinnenhuisje.  Door  Mevr.  van  Wermeskerken-Junius 

(Johanna  van  Woude).    Amsterdam  :  J.  C.  Lornan. 

(24)  Eline  Vere.  Een  llaagsche  roman.  Door  Louis  Couperus.  Amster- 
dam :  P.  N.  van  Kampen  en  Zoon. 

(25)  Juffrouw  Lina.  Een  portret.  Door  Marcellus  Ermants.  's  Graven- 
hage :  Cremer  &  Co. 
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the  way  to  make  cheese.  But  these  two  subjects  do  not,  we 
confess,  make  an  harmonious  whole.  We  can  get  up  no  enthu- 
siasm for  the  heroine  ;  and,  although  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
author's  style  is  good,  we  can  but  conclude  that  he  himself  had 
no  particular  attraction  for  his  theme.  Hence  no  sympathetic 
chord  touches  his  readers. 

M.  Perk,  the  author  of  a  book  on  Ilroswitha  (26),  has  just  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  old  tales  and  stories,  with  explanatory 
sketch  of  our  nursery  ballads  and  popular  legends.  This  book 
will  interest  all  those  versed  in  folklore. 

We  have  yet  to  note  a  book  of  a  Belgian  lady,  Mile,  ter 
Reehorst  (27) ;  novels  of  M.  Omer  Wattez  (28),  and  another 
work,  somewhat  more  serious,  "  Tales  "  (29),  by  M.  Lamberts. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  longer  of  these  and  such  like 
second-rate  novels  while  we  have  yet  to  mention  books  of  a  higher 
calibre,  as  the  first-rate  novels  of  MM.  Chappuis  (30)  and  W.  J.  ten 
Hoet  (31),  a  detailed  notice  of  which  we  must  leave  for  later  and 
pass  now  to  the  excellent  lady  poet  Helena  Swarth  (32) — an 
artist,  indeed,  but,  alas !  not  above  reproach,  for  she  loses  her- 
self too  much  in  her  reveries  over  past  loves.  It  would  be  indis- 
creet to  ask  her  age,  but  on  re-perusing  her  poetry  we  mark 
several  olympiades.  From  her  fresh  vigour,  however,  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  she  does  not  get  older.  She  is  always 
charming  in  her  reveries,  but  sometimes  her  diction  is  too  vague. 
The  title  of  her  last  collection  of  poetry  is  a  key  to  her  character  and 
writings,  "  Violets,"  as  emblems  of  mourning — their  modest  charm, 
their  hue,  their  fragrance.  In  short,  a  key-note  of  sadness  prevails. 
We  wish  that  she  would  for  once  give  us  a  collection  of  nettles — or 
thorns  ;  we  would  with  pleasure  run  the  risk  of  pricking  our  fingers 
with  them.  If  Socialism,  sketched  by  a  lady,  is  preferred  to 
Mile.  Swarth's  poetical  dreams,  turn  to  Mile.  Mercier  (33),  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  weekly  Socialistic  paper  the  Socialist isch 
Weekblad.  She  aspires  towards  the  emancipation  of  women,  and 
considers  that  an  intelligent  woman  cannot  be  happy  in  the  mere 
accomplishment  of  her  domestic  duties  and  care  of  her  children's 
education.  She  fancies  herself  destined  to  open  a  new  era  for 
women  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  She  hears 
footsteps.  Reason,  an  old  man,  tells  her  they  are  those  of  the 
hundred  millions  of  women  she  seeks  to  emancipate.  Her  various 
articles  are  now  republished  in  one  volume  under  the  title  of 
"  United  Links." 


HISTORIC  TOWXS— BOSTON'.* 

A READER  who  did  not  already  know  better  might  well  be 
led  by  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge's  Boston  to  a  very  mistaken  im- 
pression. He  might,  quite  pardonably,  put  it  down  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  not  enough  in  the  history  of  the  city  to 
supply  material  for  a  moderate-sized  book.  Certainly  Mr.  Cabot 
Lodge  himself  would  have  no  right  to  complain  if  this  mistake 
were  made  by  any  of  his  readers,  for  he  has  not  succeeded  in,  so 
to  speak,  extricating  Boston  from  the  general  history  of  New 
England.  Neither,  to  be  frank,  would  he  have  any  valid  ground 
for  complaint  if  a  reader  who  did  not  already  know  something 
about  him  were  to  make  a  certain  mistake  about  Mr.  Cabot 
Lodge — to  wit,  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  superficial,  and  that  he  has,  therefore,  made  a 
copious  use  of  those  convenient  general  expressions  which  save  a 
writer  from  being  brought  to  book.  This  reader  would  be  unjust 
to  Boston,  or  to  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge,  but  there  would  be  excuses  for 
his  error.  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  has  fallen  into  one  of  the  two 
heresies  which  beset  the  author  of  a  town  history.  He  has 
avoided  that  exclusive  attention  to  the  parish  pump,  which  is  the 
heresy  on  the  one  hand,  but  he  has  fallen  into  the  heresy  on  the 
other,  which  is  talk  at  large  about  the  history  of  the  country. 
His  book  is,  in  fact,  a  retelling  of  the  twenty-times-told  tale  of 
New  England,  with  rather  more  than  the  usual  mention  of 
Boston. 

If,  then,  the  reviewer  of  this  book  talks  also  too  much  about- 
other  things  than  Boston,  and  is  blamed  for  it,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  who  has  caused  his  brother  to 
sin.  There  is  an  alternative  to  be  sure  The  reviewer  may 
apply  himself  to  pointing  out  all  the  things  which  ought 
to  be  in  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge's  book,  but  are  wanting.  This  one 
must  do,  but  it  is  ungracious  to  do  nothing  else.  To  linger 
for  a  moment,  then,  by  the  things  which  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge 
does  say.  He  begins  with  a  "  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modern  cities  and  races  of  men,"  which  really  remind  one 
of  those  platitudes  about  virtue,  &c.  with  which  the  old-fashioned 
biographer  was  wont  to  work  himself  into  his  subject.  It  is 
true,  as  he  remarks,  that  age  is  relative,  .and  that  if  Boston 

(26)  Vit  vroegere  ecuwen  in  Oosl  en  West.  Door  M.  A.  Perk.  Aarlander- 
veen  :  W.  Cambier  van  Nooten. 

(27)  Een  paard  getijh.    Door  C.  C.  ter  Reehorst.    Dordrecht :  Revers. 

(28)  Een  hundel  novel/en.   Door  Omer  Wattez.  Amsterdam:  Vemooy. 

(29)  Limlurgsche  noveUen.  Door  L.  H.  J.  Lamberts  Hurrelbrinek. 
Leiden  :  Brill. 

(30)  Vrmncenlmrten.    Door  M.  Chappuis.    Sneek  :  J.  T.  van  Druten. 

(31)  Karel  XII.    Door  W.  J.  ten  Hoet.    Edam  :  J.  M.  Boldanus  Cz. 

(32)  Rouwvioten.  Door  Helena  Swarth.  Amsterdam:  P.  N.  van 
Kampen. 

(33)  Verbonden  schakels.  Door  Ilelene  Mercier.  Haarlem :  H.  D. 
Tjeenk  Willink. 
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Alexander  Hamilton  "  &c.    London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1891. 


is  not  as  old  as  London,  neither  is  London  as  old  as  Bubastis. 
This  is  true,  but  not,  we  think,  necessary  to  be  said.  The  im- 
pression made  on  us  by  this  observation  is  that  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge 
is  secretly  rather  tore  about  the  youth  of  his  city — which  is  surely 
a  needless  self-torment.  It  was  most  proper  that  he  should  say 
a  great  deal  about  the  Puritans ;  but  it  was  his  cue  to  keep  to 
those  of  them  who  came  to  Boston,  and  the  things  they  did  there. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  note  that  he,  like  so  many  of  his  country- 
men, makes  the  most  of  the  gentle  birth  of  the  Puritan  leaders 
of  the  stamp  of  Winthrop,  even  noting  that  one  of  them 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  though 
he  had  been  condescending  loftily  to  "  aristocrasy "  in  the 
true  cultured  Bostonian  way  a  page  or  two  before.  Mr.  Cabot 
Lodge  talks  about  the  Puritans  at  large,  with  excursus  into 
English  history  which  are  not  always  happy.  For  instance,  he 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  great  Puritan  emigration  under 
Winthrop,  and  he'goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  that,  "  with  Strafford 
at  the  head  of  the  army,"  there  was  "  little  hope  in  the  Old  World 
for  the  liberty-loving  and  religious  men  who  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  Puritan  party."  Now,  when  Winthrop  left  England  in 
1630,  Strafford  was  not  yet  Strafford  at  all,  and  was  in  command 
of  no  army,  but  only  President  of  the  North.  He  did  not  become 
Lord-Deputy  till  1632,  and  then  what  army  he  had  was  a  handful 
of  soldiers  in  Ireland.  This  is,  it  may  be,  a  mere  slip ;  but  it  is 
the  kind  of  error  which  no  man  who  knew  the  history  of  the 
time  thoroughly  would  make.  It  is,  besides,  characteristic  of  much 
loose  talk  in  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge.  Averyfewpagesfurtheronhehasto 
acknowledge  that  these  liberty-loving  Puritans  were  dreadfully 
peremptory  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  with  Roger  Williams,  with 
the  Baptists,  and  with  the  Quakers.  He  then  expressly  defends 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  come  to  America  to  secure 
liberty  to  worship,  but  to  set  up  a  State  according  to  their  own 
ideal,  to  which  religious  dissensions  would  have  been  fatal.  This 
is  true ;  but  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  does  not  seem  to  see  that  it  is  at 
least  an  equally  valid  excuse  for  Strafford  and  for  Laud.  About 
the  Quakers,  and  the  frantic  conduct  of  the  first  generation  of 
them,  he  makes  some  sensible  remarks;  but  he  does  not  say  what 
individual  Quaker  or  Quakeress  came  to  Boston,  what  he  or  she 
did,  and  what  was  there  done  to  him  or  her.  Yet  it  was  this> 
and  not  the  general  history  of  the  Quakers,  which  was  his  text. 
He  might  as  well  have  treated  witchcraft  at  large.  The  witch 
mania,  by  the  way,  he  rather  skips.  This  preference  for  the 
general — and,  to  be  outspoken,  rather  hazy  or  spongy — over  the 
particular  and  local  besets  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  to  the  end  of  his 
book.  He  says,  for  instance,  on  page  182,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  the  shooting  of  Austin  by  Selfridge  in  1804,  as  it  is 
familiar  to  all  who  know  the  history  of  Boston.  We  thought 
these  books  were  meant  for  people  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  histories  of  the  towns  about  which  they  are 
written.  Surely  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  would  have  done  better  to 
give  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Austin  and  the  trial  of 
Selfridge,  in  place  of  the  paragraphs  he  does  expend  on  the  doings 
of  the  Federalist  party,  which  belong  to  the  general  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  disproportionate  space  which  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  gives  to- 
religious  or  political  matters,  of  national  rather  than  local  in- 
terest, has  compelled  him  to  sacrifice  one  whole  subject  which 
was  entitled  to  a  great  share  of  his  consideration.  We  mean  the 
shipping  and  trade  of  the  port.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge 
reminds  us,  that  theyr  were,  and  that  they  were  very,  important; 
but  he  does  it  in  a  general  way,  without  precision,  without  the 
detail  which  marks  the  outline  and  makes  the  story  live.  It  is> 
really  no  use  to  any  mortal  to  be  merely  told  that  the  capture 
of  Kidd  and  the  partial  suppression  of  piracy  were  due  to  Lord: 
Bellomont.  One  wants  the  story,  which  is  worth  telling  in  itself, 
.and  illustrates  the  whole  sea-life  and  trade  of  Boston  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  knows  it,  of  course  ;  then  why  not  tell  it  ?  One 
becomes  exasperated  when  one  is  merely  told  that  the  shipping 
was  great,  and  that  one  individual  Bostonian  was  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  owner  of  ships  in  the  world.  We  want  an  account 
of  the  rise  of  the  shipping,  of  the  piracy  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  struggle  with  the  Navigation  Laws  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, of  Boston's  share  in  the  whaling  and  slave  trade,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  famous  Yankee  clipper.  Of  the  slave 
trade  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  says  nothing,  though  he  does  speak  of 
"  the  old  Puritan  spirit "  and  anti-slavery  movement.  He  speaks 
at  large  of  the  "  unsleeping  jealousy  of  England  "  and  her  unfair 
capture  of  Bostonian  ships ;  but  he  gives  not  a  single  example. 
As  a  final  example  of  his  neglect  of  local  history  in  a  book  which 
should,  above  all  things,  be  local,  we  may  mention  that  he  en- 
tirely  forgets  to  record  the  facts  that  the  t'/ieiapeake  sailed  from 
Boston,  and  that  her  not  obscure  action  with  the  Shannon  took 
place  in  sight  of  the  town. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

AMONG  the  numerous  unjust  hits  which  Macaulay  made  at 
Croker  (partly,  as  most  people  know  now,  because  Croker 
had  been  sometimes  too  hard  for  him  both  in  the  House  and  out 
of  it),  one  of  the  justest  and  most  telling  was  the  disdainful  allu- 
sion in  the  "  Madame  d'Arblay  "  to  "  a  bad  writer  who  ransacked 
a  parish  register  that  he  might  be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with  having 
concealed  her  age."  It  is  true  that  Macaulay  was  himself  by  no 
means  incapable  of  what  he  calls  "this  truly  chivalrous  exploit"; 
but  the  hit  was  none  the  less  a  palpable  one.    It  appealed  to  a 
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sound  and  far  from  wholly  foolish  sentiment  of  human  nature, 
and  it  warned  all  wise  as  well  as  chivalrous  critics  off  a  dangerous 
path.  We  should  think  that  M.  Edmond  Bire  s  former  volume 
on  Victor  Hugo  (i)  must  have  made  some  readers  think  of  it ;  his 
present  continuation  (which  goes  down  to  the  Coup  d'etat)  certainly 
has.  It  is  not  that  M.  Bir<§  has  not  great  merits,  or  that  Victor 
Hugo  had  not  great  faults.  Long  before  M.  Bire  set  to  work  to 
heap  up  the  proofs  of  them,  these  faults  were  perfectly  well  known 
to  every  one  who  had  qualified  himself  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  All  the  defects  which  observation  or  ill-nature  has 
attributed  to  poets,  great  and  small  together,  with  many  from 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  usually  free,  were  to  be  found  in 
this  poet,  'who  was  great  among  the  greatest.  His  vanity  reached 
from  one  point  of  view  the  infinitely  great,  and  from  another  the 
infinitely  little.  His  revengefulness  was  as  great  as  his  in- 
gratitude ;  and  his  avarice  as  great  as  his  genius.  He  exploited 
nis  publishers  very  much  as  publishers  are  by  some  supposed  to 
exploit  other  authors,  and  with  an  even  more  sublime  absence  of 
remorse  or  concealment.  He  puffed  himself  as  unblushingly  and 
as  methodically  as  a  quack  dentist.  The  cowardly  puerility  of 
his  outcries  over  such  trumpery  affairs  as  the  handful  of  stones 
thrown  by  some  Belgian  ragamuffins  at  his  windows  would  have 
disgraced  Bob  Acres,  and  his  grandiose  indignation  over  them 
would  have  done  credit  to  Pistol.  He  was  more  incorrect  in 
general  matters  than  Mr.  Froude,  and  as  incapable  of  believing 
.anything  but  what  it  suited  him  to  believe  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
His  political  tergiversations  are  chiefly  to  be  excused  by  the  fact 
that  from  his  boyhood  to  his  dying  day  he  never  had  a  single  rational 
or  reasoned  political  idea  in  his  head.  His  magnificent  periods, 
|  towering  to  heaven,  wrought  like  his  own  cathedrals,  dazzling 
the  eye  within  and  without  with  their  unrivalled  architecture, 
were  often  as  empty  as  the  demoniac's  house,  and  not  unfre- 
•quently,  when  they  had  anything  in  them,  had  similar  occupants. 
His  parade  of  learning  was  false,  if  not  positively  dishonest ;  and 
:  his  parade  of  the  domestic  affections  was  compatible  with  the 
.cruellest  treatment  of  those  who  were  nearest,  and  should  have 
>,  been  dearest,  to  him.  All  this  was  known,  we  say,  to  every  one 
who  knew  years  and  years  ago  ;  and  all  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  the  greatest  poet  of  France,  and  one  of  the  great  poets 
I  of  the  world. 

;*    M.  Bire,  who  does  not  deny  the  greatness  of  his  poetry,  who 
is  an  extraordinarily  patient  and  well-informed  critic,  and  who  may 
7  justly  plead  that  he  did  not  wait  for  Hugo's  death  to  begin  his 
portrait  of  "  the  real  Hugo,"'  had  a  perfect  right  to  oppose  the  idle 
;  Hugolatry  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago,  if  he  chose,  and  to 
convict  of  folly  the  fools  who  will  have  it  that  a  great  poet  must 
necessarily  be  a  great  man.    But  we  wish  he  had  not,  as  he  too 
I  often  seems  to  have,  leaned  to  the  other  folly,  that  one  who  is  not 
j  a  great  man  cannot  be  a  great  poet.    We  wish  he  had  not  in- 
j  dulged  in  the  niggling  and  meticulous  detraction  at  which  we 
^  have  glanced  above  in  our  Croker-Macaulay  parallel ;  and  we 
i  wish  most  of  all  that  he  had  not  disclosed  an  obvious  and  mis- 
.  leading  parti  pris.    The  Hugonic  inaccuracy  was,  as  we  have 
.  said,  ultra-Gladstonian,  and  it  had  the  very  awkward  quality  of 
|  being  generally  subservient  to  some  legend  glorifying  Hugo. 
I  But,  after  a  certain  number  of  proofs  that  Victor  said  such  a 
£  book  appeared  on  the  first  instead  of  the  second  of  the  month, 
t  that  it  had  ten  editions  instead  of  five,  and  so  forth,  one 
L  hecomes  weary,  restive,  teased.    "  Agreed  !  agreed  !  "  one  says  ; 

"  he  was,  morally,  a  pauvre  sire  enough ;  we  don't  deny  it ; 
j,  wo  don't  defend  it ;  we  are  not  of  the  silly  folk  who  do  either. 

But,  after  all,  he  wrote  Gastibelza  and  the  Aventuriers  de  la 
fi  Mer,  the  Chasseur  noir  and  Eviraduus,  the  awakening  of  Tri- 
'  boulet,  and  the  passage  of  the  statues  in  Les  quatre  rents  de 
',.1'esprit.    What  have  you  to  say  to  that?"    If  M.  Bire  had 
I  said  nothing,  but  in  Hugonic  phrase  had  observed  that  he  was 
\  merely  a  moral  justicier,  it  might  still  have  been  tolerable. 
\t  But  he  does  say  something,  and  while  professing  great  admira- 
Ltion  for  Hugo's  literary  qualities,  he  finds  fault  with  Le  roi 
!  s'amuse,  why  ?  because  it  degrades  the  character  of  that  im- 
L  maculate  monarch  Francis  I.,  who  lived  and  died  (especially 
|  died)  in  the  odour  of  sanctity — with  Luerezia  Borgia,  why'? 
|  because  it  is  naughty  to  hold  up  a  Pope's  daughter  to  hatred 
;t  and  contempt — with  certain  verses  in  Les  chants  du  crepuscule, 
E  why  ?  because  the  lady's  name  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
':  was  not  Adele,  but  Juliette.    All  this  shows,  not  only  such 
/  distinct  animus,  but  also  such  distinct  lack  of  criticism,  that  we 
i.  become  a  little  suspicious  of  M.  Bire  elsewhere.     Hugo,  we 
?  admit,  was  quite  capable  of  getting  a  reviewer  who  had  offended 
,  him  turned  oft"  a  paper,  even  though  he  was  (like  the  hare  in 
the  story)  pi-re  de  famille.    But  we  should  like  some  better 
authority  than  the  bare  word  of  M.  Desire  Nisard,  the  evicted 
paterfamilias,  who  told  M.  Bire  the  blood-curdling  history. 
And  we  fear  Hugo  was  also  capable  of  winking  at  an  attack 
on  Dumas.    But  we  have  absolutely  no  evidence,  except  gossip, 
^  that  he  did,  and  the  positive  assertion  of  the  admitted  author 
of  the  attack  that  he  did  not.    In  short,  M.  Bire  is  so  relent- 
less and  so  long-winded  in  his  persecution  that  he  creates  sym- 
pathy for  the  persecuted— a  gross  and  not  uncommon  blunder. 
His  book,  no  doubt,  will  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  Hugonic 
^biography,  and  we  imagine  that  its  facts  are  as  trustworthy  as 
they  are  carefully  arranged.    But  it  overshoots  the  mark,  it 
'.  overvaults  the  horse. 

}  (i)  Victor  Hugo  apris  1830.  Par  Edmond  Bird.  Deux  tomes.  Paris: 
I  rernn. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

T'HE  County  Council  Year-Book  (T.  B.  Browne,  163  Queen 
Victoria  Street)  appears  to  be  very  well  done,  and  gives  a 
great  deal  of  information  which,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
election,  should  be  useful  to  Londoners.  It  is  literally  appalling 
to  read  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  a  body  like  the  present  London 
Council — a  body  which  not  one  Londoner  in  ten  regards  with 
any  feelings  except  distrust  and  contempt ;  which  nevertheless 
they  allowed  to  be  elected  without  a  murmur,  deceived  by  the 
lying  spirit  which  assured  them  that  the  election  would  not 
turn  on  party  questions.  The  last  election  taught,  or  should 
have  taught  us,  two  things  : — that  the  Radical  party,  as  a 
party,  are  absolutely  indifferent  to  truth  and  honour;  and 
that  female  voters  are  not  to  be  trusted.  The  County  Council 
election  was,  though  it  ought  not  to  have  been,  necessary  to 
teach  us  these  two  things.  If  we  suffer  again  from  the  first,  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  The  second  is  not  an  unmixed  evil, 
as  it  has  postponed  female  "  emancipation"  for  a  generation  at  least. 
Mr.  Browne  supplements  his  lists  of  councillors  with  excellent 
papers  by  competent  writers  on  "  Housing  the  Working  Classes," 
"  County  Finance,"  "  Medical  Officers,"  and  "  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tion." The  first  of  these  papers,  unfortunately,  is  calculated  to 
mar  the  efficacy  of  the  others.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  manifesto 
of  what  the  Radicals  intend  to  ask  if  they  are  again  successful  at 
the  London  polls.  Forewarned  should  be,  but  with  the  Con- 
servatives never  is,  forearmed.  The  portraits  of  eminent  County 
Councillors,  by  a  special  process,  are  sometimes  very  good. 

We  have  received  the  eighteenth  annual  issue  of  Willing  s,  late 
May's,  British  and  Irish  Press  Guide  (162  Piccadilly),  a  useful 
book  of  reference.  Hand  Craft  (Griffith  &  Farran),  by  John  D. 
Sutcliffe,  with  a  preface  by  T.  C.  Horsfall,  professes  to  be  a  text- 
book of  "  the  most  reliable  basis  of  technical  education  in  schools 
and  classes,"  and  "  embodying  a  system  of  pure  mechanical  art, 
without  the  aid  of  machinery,  being  an  English  exposition  of 
Slcijd  as  cultivated  in  Sweden,  and  generally  adopted  by  all 
Scandinavian  peoples  to  their  great  advantage."  All  this  and 
more  is  on  the  title-page.  The  craft,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  a 
device  to  teach  people  to  make  things  badly  by  hand  which  are 
just  as  easily,  with  machinery,  made  well.  The  English  "leaves 
to  seek,"  but  is  at  least  fairly  clear. 

Science  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  Sir  Henry  Acland  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co ),  is  an  address  delivered  at  the  School  of  the 
Royal  Institution  at  Liverpool  in  December  last.  Few  English- 
men have  succeeded  like  Faraday  in  illuminating  a  mouldy  and 
abstruse  subject  with  life  and  interest. 

We  have  received  The  Musical  Year-Booh  of  the  United 
States  (Worcester,  Mass. :  Hamilton),  being  the  eighth  annual 
issue.  In  the  preface  we  are  introduced  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
new  word  in  the  American  language  : — "  If  this  volume  fails  to 
note  any  significant  happening  in  music  during  the  season  now 
ended,"  &c.  "  Significant  happening  "  might  be  useful,  even  in 
this  played-out  country. 

Every  one  will  welcome  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,  by  far  the  best  collection  ot 
the  kind  in  the  language.  Some  old  poems  have  been  added  in 
the  first  part ;  and  the  truncated  and  meaningless  extract  from 
Hood's  "  Death  Bed  "  has  been  expanded  to  its  full  length. 

Dante  and  his  Ideal  (Swan  Sonnenschein),  by  Herbert  Baynes, 
is  an  attempt  to  lay  before  English  readers  "  a  consistent  view  of 
Dante's  trilogy  according  to  the  well-known  theory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Karl  Witte." 

Every  country  schoolmaster  ought  to  become  forthwith  pos- 
sessed of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gordon's  Our  Country's  Floioers  (Day). 
It  is  prefaced  by  the  Rev.  George  Henslow,  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Allen  with  more  than  a  thousand  examples  in  colour  and 
outline,  and  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Children  always  want  to  know  the  names  of  the  flowers  they 
gather  on  the  way  to  school.  The  plants  are  here  arranged 
according  to  their  natural  order  and  with  their  common  names. 
Efforts  have  evidently  been  made  not  to  enhance  unduly  the 
expense  of  the  production,  so  as  to  give  as  much  as  possible  at 
the  lowest  cost.  The  colours  are  very  garish,  which  means  few 
printings.  To  have  drawn  the  flowers  more  picturesquely  would 
have  wasted  space.  The  descriptions  are  not  always  immediately 
opposite  to  the  plates ;  but  the  work  is  kept  within  a  small 
compass. 

With  Sac/c  and  Stock  in  Alaska  (Longmans),  by  George  Broke, 
would  be  very  valuable  to  any  one  who  intends  to  take  the  same 
trip,  as  Mr.  Broke's  diary  enables  the  reader  to  judge  what 
inconveniences  will  probably  arise  in  a  remote  and  ice-bound 
country  like  North-Western  America,  and  how  far  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle.  At  all  events,  two  pairs  of  snow  spectacles 
will  be  necessary,  in  case  of  accidents. 

Lays  of  a  Lazy  Lawyer  (Leadenhall  Press),  by  Al-So,  is  a 
collection  of  good  old-fashioned  doggerel.  People  who  will  not 
swear  may  obtain  relief  by  rhyming,  and  some  may  obta'n  it  by 
reading  other  people's  rhymes,  and  forget  their  own  grievances  in 
another's.  Thus  this  verse  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  a 
disappointed  clergyman : — 

Some  wicked  folk  have  stated 
That  the  Bishops  are  created 

For  thn  reason  that  some  M.P.s  are  made  Lords : 
'Tis  political  devotion 
Earns  the  mitres  as  promotion, 

They're,  in  other  words,  political  rewards. 
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Test-Cards  in  Chemical  Arithmetic  (Percival),  by  Ebenezer  J. 
Cox,  are  intended  to  supplement  the  same  author's  text-book  on 
Chemical  Arithmetic.  One  of  these  formulas  catches  the  eye 
directly  : — "  Find  the  percentage  composition  of  BaCOr"  We 
can  answer  for  the  residuum — ashes — and  for  the  pleasure  to  be 
enjoyed  in  making  the  analysis.  The  answers  are  given  on  sepa- 
rate cards. 

A  new  edition  of  John  Inglesant  (Macmillan),  by  J.  II.  Short- 
house,  has  on  the  back  of  the  title  a  list  of  the  numerous  previous 
issues  of  this  popular  book.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Hereward  the  Wake  (Macmillan),  by  Charles  Kingsley,  is  issued 
at  6d. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  Ionica  (George  Allen) ; 
and  of  a  very  different  book,  Later  Leaves,  being  the  further  re- 
miniscences of  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  (Macmillan). 

Four  Years  in  Parliament  (Cassell),  by  C.  W.  Radclifl'e  Cooke, 
M.P.,  has  reached  a  third  edition.  It  is  not  much  recommended 
by  a  quotation  on  the  title-page ;  but  Mr.  Cooke  is  really  a  good 
Tory,  and  should  have  known  better. 

Thacker's  Reduced  Survey  Map  of  Jndia  (Calcutta :  Thacker  & 
Spink)  is  edited  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  and  comes  to  vis  neatly 
mounted  on  thin  strong  calico.  It  contains  more  than  10,000 
names,  and  is  remarkably  clear  and  easy  of  reference.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  assumes  a  new  meaning  when  we  read  him 
with  such  a  map  as  this  at  our  elbow. 

Letters  to  Living  Artists  (Elkin  Mathews)  appear  to  be,  but 
are  not  distinctly  described  as,  reprints  from  a  periodical.  The 
writer  makes  some  very  pointed  remarks  as  to  the  present  state 
of  English  art,  but  is  hardly  on  ground  of  his  own  sufficiently 
secure.  He  sees  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  our  greatest 
artists ;  but,  though  he  can  state  them,  he  cannot  correct  them. 
He  also  sometimes  forgets  that  mere  invective  is  not  criticism, 
and  is  dangerously  apt  to  recoil  on  the  writer  who  uses  it.  His 
description  of  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  for  example,  is  very  little  beyond 
abuse,  and  Mr.  Sargent  seems  to  be  the  only  artist  he  unre- 
servedly admires.  Yet  it  might  not  be  very  difficult  to  show 
that  what  he  praises  in  the  one  is  exactly  what  he  condemns  in 
the  other. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  newspapers  for  the  last  week  have  been 
filled,  and  for  the  week  to  come  are  likely 

.emperor.  ,  '        .  ,  J 

to  be  filled,  with  the  doings  of  the  German 
Emperor,  who,  having  come  here  to  "  see  my  grand- 
"  mamma,"  as  His  Imperial  Majesty  rather  engagingly  puts 
it,  has  been  very  hard  worked  indeed,  though  in  the 
manner  in  which,  it  is  believed,  both  suits  and  pleases  his 
industrious  House.  We  wish  that  he  had  had  better 
weather,  and  that  the  English  authorities  had  not  muddled 
the  Volunteer  Review  in  so  characteristically  English  a 
manner.  But  he  is  very  welcome,  and  it  will  certainly  be 
an  ill  day  for  both  England  and  Germany  when  he  is  not. 

On  Friday  week  the  House  of  Lords  chiefly 
In  Parliament,  talked  about  the  fire  on  board  the  City  of 
Richmond.  The  Commons  once  more  devoted 
themselves  to  the  Education  Bill,  and  got  it  through  Com- 
mittee, though  not  till  nearly  one  o'clock.  A  more  de- 
termined stand  than  hitherto  (though  the  Abdiels  were 
still  but  few)  was  made  against  the  evil  thing  by  Conserva- 
tives on  the  sub-section  which  facilitates  agitation  for  the 
introduction  of  School  Boards  in  places  as  yet  free  from 
that  expensive  curse.  Forty  honest  men,  including 
tellers,  went  into  the  lobby  against  it ;  but  nearly  seven 
times  that  number  (of  course  honest  too)  supported  Mr. 
Smith,  who  "  felt  a  great  deal  of  pain,"  as  well  he  might. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Summers  and  Mr.  Buxton — that  the  desire 
of  the  kind  of  person  to  whom  the  Government  are  playing 
Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  might  be  better  shown — at  once 
moved  amendments  for  putting  the  knife  to  the  throats  of  the 
Voluntary  schools  a  little  earlier  and  with  less  pretence  or 
excuse;  but  these  were  rejected.  Some  other  divisions 
were  of  less  importance. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Monday,  Lord  Dorchester  drew 
from  Lord  Brownlow  the  news  that  the  Government  intended 
to  present  every  Volunteer  who  attended  the  review  to-day 
with  the  munificent  sum  of  two  whole  shillings  for  his 
travelling  expenses  and  his  food.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  Mr.  Smith  gave  some  information  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure intended  in  the  case  of  a  certain  offensive  person 
who  is  understood  to  be  preaching  at  Bilbao;  and  Sir 
Havelock  Allan  extracted  some  more  evidence  of  the 
extraordinary  muddlement  which  has  prevailed  in  reference 
to  the  Volunteer  Review.  Mr.  Balfour's  Reduction  of 
Rent  (Ireland)  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  against  a  pro- 
test, not  pressed  to  a  division,  from  Mr.  Macartney  ;  the 
House  spent  some  time  on  the  County  Councils  Election 
Bill,  the  Stamp  Duties  Bill,  the  Post  Office  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill,  and  others. 

The  Penal  Servitude  Bill  (reducing  certain  sentences 
which  are  generally  now  remitted  after  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  time),  and  the  Public  Health  London  Bill  were  read 
a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  questions  about  the  Cordelia 
explosion,  the  Wimbledon  muddle,  and  other  things  (Mr. 
Labouchere  being  still  careful  and  troubled  about  the 
Mediterranean,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  observations, 
«fcc.),  the  House  passed  to  the  Education  Bill,  which  was 
at  last  reported  after  a  debate  of  considerable  length,  and 
at  times  some  warmth.  A  good  many  divisions  were  taken, 

\  in  one  of  which  (on  making  good  fees  remitted)  the  Con- 
servative malcontents  mustered  58,  the  highest  number 
yet  recorded.  This  highest  speaks  more  for  the  docility 
than  for  the  independence  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
intelligence  of  the  party  as  a  whole. 

On  Wednesday  a  final  debate,  but  no  division,  took  place 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Education  Bill,  which  was  thus 

I  carried.  It  is  in  accordance,  doubtless,  with  good  Parlia- 
mentary precedent  that  a  hopeless  resistance  should  not  at 


this  stage  be  pushed  to  a  division  unless  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple is  at  stake.  We  think,  we  confess,  that  such  a  matter 
was  at  stake  here,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Wetherell's  great 
principle  of  "giving  'em  another  division  or  two"  might 
have  been  applied.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Bartley  made  a  suffi- 
ciently valiant  speech,  though  he  might,  perhaps,  have  left 
the  Trojan  horse  in  his  stall.  Indeed  that  cheval  de  fust 
(as  the  old  romance  has  it)  was  never  properly  entered  for 
these  stakes.  Our  Trojan  ancestors  were  fools  for  bringing 
him  in,  but  at  least  they  had  not  devised,  constructed,  and 
garrisoned  him  at  their  own  expense  and  pains,  as  the  Tory 
framers  of  Reform  and  Education  Bills  have  done.  And 
they  did  not,  so  far  as  we  remember,  say  they  made  him 
and  brought  him  in  because  the  Greeks  would  have  done 
it  if  they  had  not.  Afterwards,  on  the  Coinage  Bill,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  showed  that  he  has  a  little  ignorance 
on  all  subjects,  even  the  currency. 

On  Thursday  the  House  of  Commons  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Morton  that  intoxicating 
liquors  should  not  be  sold  at  the  Lobby  Bar,  "  in  order  to 
"  remove  temptation  from  those  unable  to  resist  it " — an 
estimate  of  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  Nation  very  in- 
teresting from  one  of  its  constituents.  Fifty-five  members 
were  actually  found  to  vote  for  this  absurdity — a  proposal 
in  Supply  for  non-supply.  Mr.  Stuart  appealed  for 
"  protection"  to  those  larrikins  and  harridans  of  the 
Salvation  Army  who  make  Eastbourne  hideous  every 
Sunday  in  avowed  defiance  of  the  law.  The  word  wouid 
be  humour  from  some  people  and  impudence  from  others  ; 
from  Mr.  Stuart  it  is  no  doubt  only  stupidity.  A 
great  deal  of  loose  talk,  of  the  kind  which  Supply  usually 
induces,  at  last  gathered  itself  up  into  something  like  a  set 
debate  on  the  Triple  Alliance,  wherein  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell wanted  to  know ;  Mr.  Labouchere  once  more  revealed 
to  a  horror-struck  world  the  g-r-r-r-ande  trahison  du  citoyen 
Salisbury,  who  is  going  to  join  in  a  great  Continental  war  ; 
and  even  Mr.  Bryce,  after  a  common-sense  explanation 
from  Sir  James  Fergusson,  made  a  rather  mischievous 
speech.  Supply  being  then  adjourned,  Scotch  Education 
came  on  and  lasted  till  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  Parnell's  candidate,  thanks  to  the  priests 
TEkctaion7  and  the  "^literate  voter"  dodge,  received  a 
tremendous  beating  at  Carlow  on  Tuesday, 
being  more  than  two  thousand  behind  his  opponent. 

Foreign     The  results  of  the  New  South  Wales  elections, 
and  Colonial  as  reported  on  Monday,  showed  a  very  lament- 
Affairs.     aDje  growt,h  of  the  Labour  party,  which,  how- 
ever, is  of  its  nature  certain  to  hang  itself  if  it  has  rope 

enough.  The  reported  encroachments  of  the  French  on 

Siam  were  denied  partially,  and  the  "  atrocities  "  of  Pre- 
sident Balmaceda  vigorously  reasserted.  The  excellent 

news  was  given  that  Sir  George  Baden  Powell,  British  Com- 
missioner in  the  Behring  Sea  matter,  "  declines  to  be  inter- 
"  viewed,"  with  contradictory  statements  about  the  curious 
Katy  Greenfield  abduction  case  in  Kurdistan,  with  gloomy 

anticipations  of  Portuguese  finance,  and  so  forth.  ■  News 

arrived  on  Wednesday  of  the  closing  of  a  great  number  of 
British  lobster  factories  on  the  French  shore  in  Newfound- 
land, in  accordance  with  the  modus  vivendi.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  quite  proper ;  but  somehow  it  might  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  we  had  gone  on  the  principle  of  ct,  Shylock, 

Shylock  et  demi.  The  gap  in  more  important  news  was 

filled  up  by  details  of  fresh  electrical  executions  in  America 
("quite  successful,"  says  officialism;  "very  much  the  re- 
"  verse,"  whisper  little  birds),  about  the  ingenious  German 
doctors  who  have  been  cultivating  cancer  at  the  expense  of 
hospital  patients,  and  about  what  is  sillily  called  "  the  Royal 
"  Roumanian  romance,"  otherwise  the  reported  affection  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Roumania  for  Mile.  Vacaresco,  one  of 
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"  Carmen  Sylva's  "  maids-of-honour  and  pupils  in  poetry. 

 The  personal  exchange  of  courtesies  with  England  on 

the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been 
completed  this  week  by  the  King  of  Italy,  who  lunched  on 
board  the  Benbow  at  Venice,  and  said  ditto  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  more  also. 

A  lively  correspondence  has  been  going  on 
Correspondence,  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  William 

Harcourt  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule ;  be- 
tween various  persons  interested  in  the  London  County 
Council  elections  on  the  time  for  that  event.  To  us  it 
matters  very  little  whether  the  elections  are  in  November 
or  in  March,  provided  that  decent  people  will  only  rouse 
themselves  to  vote,  and  to  return  something  more  decent 
than  the  present  majority. 

On  Monday  a  curious  kind  of  Miss  Flight 
TConrtsW    interruption  took  place  in  the  hearing  of  the 

Cathcart  lunacy  case;  and  Her  Majesty's 
gaols  were  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  of  the  most 
precious  specimens  of  scoundrelism  to  be  found  in  them, 
Jephunneii  Owen,  the  sham  co-respondent,  and  the  ami- 
able husband,  Edward  Taplin,  who  suborned  him.  Mr. 

Wilton  Jones,  of  the  profession  of  Shakspeare  (for  il  y 
a  des  degres — Mr.  Wilton  Jones  doubtless  knows  the  story), 
recovered  one  hundred  guineas  from  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts 
for  a  play  written   to  Mr.  Roberts's  order  which  Mr. 

Roberts  did  not  like.  A  very  important  decision  of 

Mr.  Cooke's  on  Wednesday,  in  the  matter  of  the  Pelican 
Club,  will,  if  sustained,  certainly  go  far,  as  the  host  of  those 
aggrieved  birds  complained,  to  make  every  proprietary 
club  subject  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  licence.  Of 
old  the  Pelican  might  feed  her  young  unlicensed  ;  not  so 

now.  Another  interesting  case,  Dashwood  v.  Magniac, 

turned  on  the  right  to  cut  beechwoods  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  the  arguments  in  the  appeal  against  the  Lambeth 
judgment  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  case  were  concluded. 

 In  Dublin  Mr.  Healy  obtained  a  very  barren  victory 

in  his  libel  action  against  the  Freeman's  Journal,  the  jury 
deciding  that  the  statements  were  not  fair  comment,  but 
being  unable  to  agree  on  any  damages  at  all. 

Some  amusing  scenes  in  reference  to  the  new 
Miscellaneous,  forms  of  Labour  agitation  took  place  at  the  end 

of  last  week,  the  cold  fingers  of  Lord  Derby 
playing  on  the  high  strings  of  Ben  Tillett  before  the  Com- 
mission ;  Mr.  Sutherst,  utter  barrister  and  agitator,  de- 
nouncing Burns  (not  Robert)  at  a  midnight  meeting  of 
omnibus  men,  which  was  unsympathetically  but  properly 
dissolved  by  the  police  after  much  riot ;  and  Mr.  Hyndman 
(who  has  not  been  much  heard  of  lately,  and  whose  clear 
spirit  no  doubt  feels  intolerant  of  eclipse)  getting  himself 

arrested  in  Sloane  Square.  Lord  Hartington  spoke  on 

technical  education  on  Friday  week,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  a  remarkably  cordial  reception  at  the  Sand- 
ringham  Stock  Sales.—  An  excellent  regulation  was  an- 
nounced to  the  effect  that  officers  on  full  pay  cannot  take 
directorships  of  Companies  without  leave.  News  was  re- 
ceived of  casualties,  which  would  have  been  respectable  in 
amount  for  a  small  action,  on  board  H.M.S.  Cordelia  by  the 
bursting  of  a  gun.  It  is  impossible  to  admire  too  highly  the 
courageof  those  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who  habitually  re- 
main in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  occasionally  provoke  the 
discharge,  of  the  marvellous  infernal  machines  provided, 
under  the  name  of  artillery,  by  Her  Majesty's  Ordnance 

factories  for  Her  Majesty's  fleet.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone 

was  buried  at  Hawarden,  on  Wednesday  ;  on  the  same  day 
the  Prince  of  Wales  unveiled  a  statue  to  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  presiding  over  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Fund  dinner,  justified  the  ways  of 
orchid-wearers  to  man. 

The  Gentlemen  v.  Players  match  at  the  Oval 
Sport.      last  week  was  in  the  end  nearly  as  interesting 

as  Oxford  v.  Cambridge  earlier.  In  the  first 
innings  the  Players  did  not  do  nearly  so  well  as  the  Gentle- 
men, for  whom  Mr.  E.  Smith's  fine  76  (which  would  have 
been  more  than  enough  to  win  the  match  for  his  University) 
was  the  chief  score ;  but  the  deficiency — 113 — was  nothing 
extraordinary.  On  Friday,  however,  the  Players  had  to  go  in 
on  a  soaked  wicket,  and  Mr.  Fekrts  and  Mr.  Woods  got  one 
of  the  strongest  teams  possible  out  for  59,  every  man  being 
caught  except  Barnes,  who  was  leg  before,  and  only  two — 
Shrewsbury  and  Ulyett — reaching  double  figures.  The 
most  interesting  cricket-match  decided  on  Saturday  was 
Eton  v,  Winchester,  which  Winchester  won  by  five  wickets. 
Mr.  Arkwright's  batting  for  the  losing  side  was,  perhaps, 


better  than  any  Wykehamist's,  but  Mr.  Lewis's  wicket- 
keeping  for  Winchester  gave  some  promise  of  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  McGregor  in  that  line,  and 

helped  greatly  to  win  the  match.  On  the  first  day  of 

the  Henley  Regatta  horribly  bad  weather  interfered  with 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  an  interesting  day's 
racing,  the  unusual  sight  of  a  dead  heat  between  Thames 
and  Leander  for  the  Grand  Challenge  being  witnessed. 
This  heat  was  rowed  (Leander  winning  pretty  easily)  on 
Wednesday,  which  was  a  little  better  than  Tuesday  in 
point  of  weather,  but  not  much.  And  they  finally  won 
the  Cup  on  Thursday,  the  Visitors'  going  to  Trinity  Hall, 
the  Ladies'  Challenge  Plate  to  Balliol  (Eton  rowing  them 
very  hard),  the  Goblets  again  to  Leander,  and  the  Stewards' 
Cup  to  Thames,  while  Mr.  Nickalls  rowed  over  for  the 

sculls.  The  cricket  of  the  early  part  of  this  week  was  a 

mere  struggle  with  the  deluge,  wherein  the  willow  might 
remember  the  scenes  of  its  early  growth,  and  the  ball 
could  appreciate  the  sensations  of  apples  in  a  wassail-bowl. 
In  these  conditions  the  second  Gentlemen  v.  Players  match 
at  Lord's  was  drawn. 

Unmixed  sympathy  was  felt  by  men  of  all 
Obituary,     parties  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  matter  of 

the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  Mr.  W.  H.  Glad- 
stone, though  for  some  considerable  time  a  member  of 
Parliament,  was  of  an  unobtrusive,  though  amiable,  disposi- 
tion, and  for  some  years  past  ill  health  had  kept  him 

entirely  out  of  public  life.  Cardinal  Haynald  was  one 

of  those  great  Hungarian  prelates  whose  revenues  and 
influence  far  exceed  those  of  English  Lords  Spiritual  at  the 

time  of  their  greatest  flourishing.  Prince  Dolgoroukoff 

was  a  Russian  magnate  of  fair  fame ;  and  Mr.  Hannibal. 
Hamlin's  name,  by  its  oddity  and  as  that  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  Abraham  Lincoln,  had  impressed  itself  on  many 

memories.  Pere  Felix  was  one  of  a  group,  or  succession, 

of  French  preachers  who  were  famous  in  the  middle  of  the 

century.  Mr.  Robert  Reece  had  cultivated  with  success 

a  branch  of  literature — burlesque — which  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
rather  a  stretch  of  veracity  to  call  literature  at  all,  but  which 
sometimes  approximates  thereto,  and  has  once  or  twice  in 

history  passed  the  line.  If,  as  is  reported,  King  Ja  Ja 

is  dead,  we  profess  unfeigned  regret.  His  fights  with  Oko 
Jumbo  for  years  delighted  the  fit  soul ;  he  was  a  kind  of 
personification  of  African  royalty  in  the  days  before  Euro- 
pean nations  executed  the  partition  of  Africa ;  and  although 
we  no  doubt  did  our  duty  in  exiling  him  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  beloved  Oil  Rivers,  it  was  very  hard  lines 
on  him. 

The  most  popular  book  of  the  week  certainly 
Books,  &c.   has  been  Mr.  George  Russell's  Gladstone,  in 
the  series  of  "  The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  " 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  and  to  it  we  may  add  an  unpre- 
tentious and  not  uninteresting  Book  of  Burlesque,  by  Mr. 
Davenport  Adams  (Henry). 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

THE  EMPEROR,  whom  we  may  not  call  (and  who  indeed 
is  not)  "  of  Germany,"  has  now  been  in  England  for 
a  week  ;  has  seen  probably  more  than  he  at  all  desired,  not 
of  hard,  but  of  exceedingly  soft,  English  weather ;  has  gone- 
to  and  fro  "  in  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  on  the  roads 
"  that  shake  mankind  " ;  has  reviewed  most  things  review- 
able, and  has  attended  a  large  number  of  the  amusements 
which  do  not  amuse  some  people.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  he  has  been  as  well  amused  as  Englishmen — 
who,  if  not  extraordinarily  demonstrative,  are  fairly  hos- 
pitable hosts — could  desire.  He  likes  movement,  and  he 
has  had  plenty  of  it ;  he  likes  soldiers,  and  he  has  seen 
some  at  least  whom  (though  it  is  our  English  fashion  to 
depreciate  them  and  other  things)  we  all  know  to  be  in 
reality  at  least  the  equals  of  any  soldiers  in  the  world,  and 
a  good  deal  the  superiors  of  most.  He  has  seen  the  famous 
gold  plate,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  a  standing  marvel  to  us 
every  Session  that  Mr.  Cobb  or  Mr.  Conybeare  does  not  move 
the  selling  of  it,  and  the  giving  of  the  proceeds  to  endow  local 
debating  Societies.  He  has  resided  in  that  castle  which  for 
picturesqueness  of  site  and  interest  of  historical  association 
combined  has  not  a  peer  in  Europe  (and  of  which  in  the  same 
way  we  are  always  expecting  Mr.  Labouciiere  to  propose  the 
letting  off  in  flats).  Above  all,  he  has  seen  that  the  rain  it 
raineth  every  day,  just  as  it  did,  doubtless,  when  that  he  was 
and  a  little  tiny  boy,  and  walked  with  his  mother  to  see  the 
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Prince  of  Walks  married.  The  people  who  wished  to  see 
him  have,  subject  to  the  same  recurrence,  had  abundant  op- 
portunities of  doing  so ;  and  the  people  who  did  not  care  to 
see  him  have  been  perfectly  free  to  stay  away.  The  ad- 
vantages of  liberty  as  against  despotism  have  been  contested 
by  cynics ;  but  at  least  it  is  not  the  custom  here,  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  necessity,  to  conscribe  crowds  to  cheer,  as 
they  say  was  sometimes  done  before  dynamite  days  in  Russia. 
Liberty,  indeed,  has  been  sorely  circumscribed  in  England 
of  late  years.  We  may  not,  as  our  fathers  might,  declare 
like  honest  men  for  whom  we  are  voting ;  we  may  not  drink 
a  glass  of  beer  on  this  side  of  a  county-line  or  on  that  of  a 
figure  of  the  clock ;  we  are  (at  least  some  of  us)  liable  to 
fine  and  other  things  if  we  decree  that  our  children  shall 
be  taught  as  we  like  or  not  at  all ;  we  may  not,  if  we  live 
in  an  adjacent  island,  let  our  land  as  we  like  or  hire  another 
man's  land  as  we  wish ;  we  are  dragooned,  checked,  sub- 
jected to  the  bearing-rein  where  Englishmen  used  to  be 
allowed  to  do  what  they  liked.  But  there  are  remnants 
of  freedom  in  England  still,  and  freedom  is  certainly  a 
noble  thing. 

If  the  Emperor  has  had  time  (which  is  improbable)  and 
inclination  (which,  as  Hohenzollerns  are  of  inquiring 
mind,  is  less  so)  to  read  the  papers,  he,  who  has  a  very 
considerable  interest  in  politics,  must  have  been  struck 
by  several  things.  That  some  of  the  baser  sort  should 
be  rude  to  him  would  not  be  likely,  even  if  he  were 
aware  of  it,  to  surprise  him ;  for  he  is  neither  young 
enough  nor  foolish  enough  to  be  ignorant  that  this 
kind  existeth  everywhere.  If  others  have  indulged  in 
rather  foolish  flummery  of  comment,  and  have  attached 
to  his  visit  a  consequence  which  it  cannot  actually  pos- 
sess, he  is  not  likely  to  be  over-elated ;  for,  except  in 
heads  of  abnormal  weakness  (which  are  not  common  in  his 
family),  the  value  of  this  sort  of  thing  also  gets  appreciated 
long  before  a  man  comes  to  thirty  year.  If  he  thinks  that 
his  own  officials,  in  some  way,  manage  things  better  in 
Prussia,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  unaware  that  there  are  draw- 
backs and  offsets  to  that  advantage.  There  is  still,  as  he 
must  easily  perceive  and  know,  an  amount  of  power  in  the 
English  people  which  only  needs  to  be  intelligently  used  to 
make  it  too  hard  for  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  a 
fair  match  for  any  combination  of  nations  that  can  be 
probably  imagined.  The  wish  which  his  brother  of  Austria 
uttered  the  other  day  concerning  the  English  fleet  is  sure 
to  be  as  sincerely  in  his  heart  as  in  that  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  and  not  to  be  much  lessened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  certain  Russian  newspapers  that  the  French  fleet 
is  not  only  much  finer  and  better  than  the  English,  but 
probably,  in  all  but  obsolete  old  tubs,  much  stronger.  Our 
wealth  nobody  has  yet  doubted ;  our  strength  nobody 
doubts  quite  so  much  as  ourselves. 

But  as  to  the  wisdom  without  which  wealth  is  only  an 
invitation  to  the  enemy,  and  strength  only  a  useless  and 
valueless  possession,  some  greater  doubts  may,  perhaps, 
have  entered  the  Emperor's  mind.  He  is  not — no  German 
is,  and  least  of  all  one  rather  deeply  bitten  with  the  State 
Socialism  fancy — likely  to  object  to  that  project  which,  even 
during  his  visit,  the  leaders  of  one  political  party  amongst 
us  have  been  forcing  through  Parliament  against  the  open 
opposition  of  a  section  of  their  own  supporters  and  the 
covert  dislike  of  nearly  all.  But  he  may  think  the 
manoeuvre — as  a  party  manoeuvre — odd,  and  the  only  as- 
signable reason  for  it— that  the  other  people  will  do  it  if 
we  do  not — insensate.  "  A  general,"  he  would  probably 
say,  "  does  not  dismantle  the  fortresses  in  the  country 
"  which  he  holds  because  it  is  possible  that  the  enemy 
"  will  pull  them  down  if  ever  they  beat  him."  But  he  may 
be  more  surprised  still  at  information  addressed  to  him  by 
the  other  party— the  Opposition.  The  organs  of  that  party 
(who  may  now  appeal  to  a  regular  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  where  their  champions  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ment) implore  him  day  by  day,  with  really  creditable  polite- 
ness and  assiduity  quite  touching,  not  to  deceive  himself.  He 
may,  with  his  two  allies,  have  just  reconstructed  a  bond 
which  England  has  only  tacitly  to  support  in  order  to 
secure  for  herself  almost  every  advantage  that  she  can  desire 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  Europe.  The  Powers  which  are 
discontented  with  this  arrangement  may  be  Powers,  one  of 
which  is  notoriously  and  almost  avowedly  laying  plans  for 
despoiling  England  of  the  most  valuable  of  her  goods,  while 
the  other  loses  no  opportunity  of  displaying  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion  a  desire  to  damage  and  disoblige  England.  He 
may  ask  nothing  of  England  herself  except  to  recognize  the 
side  on  which  her  bread  is  buttered.    But  these  Opposition 


organs  and  Opposition  leaders  to  which  and  to  whom  we 
have  referred  still  implore  him  not  to  deceive  himself.  In 
the  first  place,  they  point  out  to  him,  with  charming  but 
somewhat  unnecessary  candour,  that  one  party,  their  party 
at  least,  in  England  does  not  consider  itself  in  the  least 
bound  by  the  engagements  of  its  predecessor ;  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  pay  attention  to  nothing  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  said,  and  will,  indeed,  be  quite  certain  to  go  the 
other  way ;  that  the  foreign  policy  of  England  is  like  those 
modes  of  handwriting  which  go  first  from  right  to  left,  and 
then  from  left  to  right ;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  at  least  Gladstonian  politicians  to  write  "  no  effects  " 
on  their  predecessors'  cheques.  Not  content  with  this 
interesting  exposition  of  a  rational  and  high-minded  states- 
manship, they  proceed  to  assure  him  that  in  no  case,  even 
if  Lord  Salisbury  stays  in  power,  will  they  allow  a  British 
Grenadier  to  be  arrayed,  or  a  British  ship  to  clear  for 
action,  in  assistance  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Red  and  blue 
jackets  are  for  defence,  not  offence;  never,  no  never,  will 
England  fight  to  prevent  even  the  bringing  of  Europe 
underasingle  despotism.  While  as  for  fighting  against  France 
— Republican  France,  France  with  that  public-school  cate- 
chism, envy  not  exactly  of  gods,  but  of  men,  ministers,  and 
Mr.  Labouchere,  in  which  the  idea  of  God  is  treated  with 
such  noble  nonchalance — the  bare  idea  of  a  quarrel  with  her 
makes  these  good  people  faint.  Over  all  of  which  things  the 
Emperor  may  indeed  marvel.  "  I  offer  them,"  he  may  say, 
"  a  practical  guarantee  of  that  peace  which  they  call  their 
"  greatest  interest;  I  am  so  kind  (it  being  frankly  admitted 
"  that  it  is  my  interest  too)  as  not  to  require  any  formal 
"  alliance.  My  enemies  are  demonstrably  theirs,  and  my 
"  friends  can  by  no  possibility  be  their  enemies.  And  they 
"  answer  in  effect  that  England  has  forgotten  the  commonest 
"  principles  of  honour  in  dealings  between  State  and  State, 
"  and  the  most  ordinary  principles  of  common  sense  in  look- 
"  ingout  for  men's  own  interests.  Did  any  set  of  people  ever 
"  ask  a  foreign  monarch  to  take  notice  under  their  hand 
"  and  seal  that  they  are  a  set  of  dishonourable  boobies — that 
"  England,  if  they  can  help  it,  shall  not  stand  to  her  word, 
"  shall  not  back  her  friends  against  her  enemies,  and  shall 
"  not  fight  till  she  is  kicked  1 "  To  this  Imperial  query  we 
can  make  no  answer  ;  and  the  persons  concerned,  however 
little  wit  they  may  have,  no  doubt  have  more  than  to 
attempt  one. 


IMAGINATION  AND  METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

THAT  imagination  is  unconscious  memory  has  been 
maintained  by  philosophers,  and,  in  the  case  of  suc- 
cessful authors,  is  earnestly  insisted  on  by  reviewers  of  the 
baser  sort.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  memory  on  which  authors 
unconsciously  draw  is  believed  to  be  the  accumulation  of 
this  life,  not  the  inheritance  from  a  previous  existence.  Mr. 
Stevenson  lately,  and  very  candidly,  avowed  that  one  of 
his  seafaring  characters  was  an  unconscious  recollection  of 
a  person  in  a  book  by  Washington  Irving.  It  is  rarely 
that  the  forgotten  sources  are  thus  recovered,  except  by 
minor  poets,  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and, 
looking  over  the  rhymes  of  their  nonage,  admit  that  memory 
has  had  a  great  stroke  in  the  battle.  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  in  a  tale  called  "The  Finest  Story  in  the  World," 
rather  unexpectedly  dazzling  the  student  of  the  Contem- 
porary  Review,  has  enlarged  on  a  variety  of  the  theme. 
Imagination  is  an  unconscious  recollection  of  a  previous 
existence.  The  author  meets  a  banker's  clerk,  Charlie 
Mears,  a  literary  banker's  clerk,  who  confides  to  him  the  plot 
of  "  The  Finest  Story  in  the  World."  "  It  was  distinctly  a 
"  Notion  among  notions.  Men  had  been  puffed  up  with  pride 
"  by  notions  not  a  tithe  as  excellent  and  practicable."  The 
story  was  not  at  all  likely  to  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Howells. 
It  was  a  narrative  of  piracy  and  adventure,  plundering  and 
blundering,  in  unnauied  seas.  But  Mr.  Meaus,  the  inventor, 
was  wholly  incapable  of  telling  the  story.  "  I  tell  this  story 
"  vilely,"  he  might  have  quoted.  Mr.  Kipling  therefore 
purchased  the  idea  for  the  consideration  of  five  pounds. 
The  hero  was  a  galley-slave,  apparently  in  some  ancient 
Greek  vessel,  perhaps  the  Argo,  only  the  Argo  had  no  slaves 
on  board.  He  gave  vivacious  descriptions  of  the  horrors  of 
the  galleys,  but  he  oddly  mixed  up  two  kinds  of  vessel,  two 
sorts  of  life,  the  Greek  sort  and  the  Viking  sort.  Some- 
times the  hero  was  a  dark  man,  Greek  ;  sometimes  "  as  red  as 
"  a  red  bear,"  Norse.  That  hero  arrived  at  "  The  Beaches, 
"  the  Long  and  Wonderful  Beaches."  Once  Mr.  Mears  sud- 
denly remarked,  "  when  they  heard  our  bull  bellow  the 
"  Skroelings  fled  away."  Mr.  Kipling  became  aware  that  Mr. 
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Mears  was  Dot  inventing,  but  remembering.  He  may  bave 
sailed  witb  Jason  or  Odysseus  in  a  previous  life.  He  had 
certainly  sailed  with  Karlsefni  to  Vinland  the  Good,  and 
had  dealt  with  the  Skroelings  nine  hundred  years  ago. 
Now  the  Skrcelings,  to  judge  from  the  contemptuous  Norse 
name,  were  Eskimo,  then  residing  much  further  south  than 
they  are  found  at  present.  Nobody  in  his  senses  would 
call  a  Huron  or  an  Iroquois  a  "  Skroeling."  Here,  then, 
was  a  chance  for  the  author  to  hear  the  most  romantic  of 
all  romances,  except  that  of  Cortes,  told  by  an  eyewitness 
and  a  partaker  in  fights,  which  Charlie  described  with 
startling  vivacity  of  detail.  But  Charlie  was  kissed  by  a 
woman,  a  tobacconist's  young  lady,  and,  as  in  the  world- 
wide fairy  tale,  he  forgot  all  and  followed  her,  and  the  saga 
remains  untold.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Kipling  will  use  the 
information  which  he  has  already  received.  The  discovery 
of  America  by  Scandinavians  is  a  theme  which  has  long 
pined  for  its  sacred  poet.  "We  may  feign  that  the  Norse 
reached  Vinland  the  Good,  that  they  settled  there ;  that 
winter  and  the  Skrcelings  gradually  wore  them  down  till  the 
last  of  the  big  white  men  died  of  hunger  or  perished 
beneath  the  tiny  bows  and  unwarlike  arrows  of  an 
unworthy  foe.  There  seem,  judging  from  M.  Petitot's 
books,  to  be  faint  echoes,  very  faint  and  few,  of  this  adven- 
ture among  the  Eskimo.  It  is  a  grand  topic  for  a  romance, 
and  as  Mr.  Kipling  has  lighted  on  it,  and  has  had  visions 
of  his  own,  why  should  he  not  do  them  1  Far  from  all  the 
stories  having  been  told,  most  of  the  best  stories  await  the 
teller.  Adventures  on  the  ancient  Sacred  Way,  from  the 
Baltic,  across  Europe,  to  the  Grecian  seas,  before  Homer's 
time ;  the  tales  of  the  old  amber  trade ;  all  that  befell  the 
Argo,  between  Colchis  and  the  Atlantic  ;  the  wanderings  of 
Greek  dramatic  companies  in  the  native  Courts  of  India ; 
the  true  tale  of  the  Coming  of  the  Whites,  like  Manco 
Ccapac,  to  Peru ;  the  glory,  and  mysterious  fall,  of 
Chichimec  and  Palenque,  cities  of  the  Mayas — all  these 
things,  and  many  like  them,  have  to  be  invented  or  remem- 
bered. Mr.  Kipling's  story  of  the  two  English  kings  in 
Kafiristan  proves  that  he  can  give  us  what  we  want,  and  have 
wanted  a  long  time,  if  he  chooses,  if  his  memory  be  lively 
enough,  and  if  he  can  find  the  clue  proportions  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  not  write  it,  so  to  say,  in  shorthand.  It  is  better 
to  do  the  work  than  to  "  smoke  enchanted  cigarettes  "  in  the 
dreaming  over  it. 

But  the  idea  of  metempsychosis,  and  remembering  past 
lives,  does  not  hold  water.  We  need  no  Baboo  to  explain 
the  doctrine.  Pythagoras  remembered  many  lives,  so  did 
Empedocles,  so  did  Taliesin  and  Wainamoinen,  and,  we 
think,  Ioskeha.  The  odd  thing  is  that  Empedocles, 
Taliesin,  Wainamoinen,  Greek,  Celt,  and  Finn,  all  make 
their  boast  in  almost  the  same  words.  Yet  the  weak  point 
is  that  Mr.  Mears,  or  any  one  like  him,  could  no  more  tell 
what  he  remembered  out  of  a  past  life  well  than  he  could 
tell  well  what  he  remembered  in  the  present  existence. 
His  gift  of  narrative  would  be  the  same  in  each  case. 
There  exists  the  manuscript  of  an  old  beach-comber.  It 
ought  to  be  excellent  copy ;  but,  alas  I  he  who  achieved 
great  adventures  was  unable  to  report  them  for  lack 
of  imagination.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  appears  to  be  pro- 
ducing a  romance  of  the  Pacific,  can  tell  what  he  did 
not  see  better  than  the  men  who  in  singular  experiences 
bore  a  great  part.  There  be  few  Mulvaneys  in  the  Tyrone 
Begiment  or  any  other.  The  doer  is  one  man  and  the 
narrator  is  another.  The  Saga-men,  we  conceive,  were  not 
the  fighting-men.  The  things  that  Mr.  Kipling  "  re- 
"  members "  about  knees  being  cut  to  the  bone  by  salt 
cracks  were  the  things  which  the  Sagas  say  nothing  about. 
Probably  there  was  scurvy  on  board  the  barque  of  Eric  the 
Bed ;  but  we  do  not  remember  hearing  aught  concerning 
it.  Mr.  Kipling  tells  vividly  what  some  one  else  saw — the 
water  level  lying  along  the  bulwarks  of  a  sinking  ship. 
But  that  is  because  he  has  imagination,  not  because  he 
remembers.  Probably  the  person  whom  he  quotes  had 
imagination  too,  otherwise  he  never  would  really  have  seen 
what  he  did  see—"  The  water  lay  like  a  silver  wire  laid 
"  down  along  the  bulwarks,  and  I  thought  it  was  never 
"  going  to  break."  The  question  is,  Could  a  man  who 
never  saw  or  heard  of  this  have  imagined  it  ?  The  odds 
are,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Kipling,  or  any  other  author  with 
imagination,  could  tell  the  story  of  a  galley's  adventures  at 
Salamis  better  than  the  men  who  rowed  in  the  same. 
They  were  much  too  busy,  no  doubt,  to  remember  the  details 
which  it  is  Mr.  Kipling's  delight  to  invent,  and  which  give 
the  air  of  reality.  They  are  the  essence  of  a  tale  ;  but,  in 
the  oarsmen's  minds,  the  essence  of  the  business  was  to  get 


through  with  it.  However,  in  the  meantime,  we  want  the 
early  part  of  the  story  which  was  "  Filed  for  Beference," 
and  the  wondrous  tale  of  "  Mother  Maturin."  Life  is 
short,  and,  just  as  many  lovers  of  poetry  were  unfortunate 
to  die  before  Lord  Tennyson  was  born,  so  we  may  be  in  a 
new  life  before  we  hear  all  about  the  degraded  renegade 
from  Oxford.  After  that,  the  story  of  Karlsefni  and 
Leif,  or  of  the  Greek  galley  slave,  by  all  means.  Here 
the  interesting  thing  would  be  to  note  the  matters, 
doubtless  correct,  which  Mr.  Kipling  would  tell  us, 
though  he  never  knew  them,  while  Homer,  who  knew 
them,  does  not  tell  them.  "  And  the  spirit  of  the  men  was 
"  outworn  by  reason  of  the  grievous  rowing,"  says  Homer. 
That  is  all.  He  does  not  say  "  The  salt  made  the  oar- 
"  handles  like  shark-skin " ;  or,  "  We  fainted  with  our 
"  chins  on  the  oars,  and  you  did  not  see  us,  for  we  still 
"  swung  to  and  fro."  Now,  should  a  story  of  these  ancient 
clays  be  told  as  Homer  told  it,  with  no  more  detail  (to  take 
such  an  instance  as  this),  or  would  the  telling  of  it  so  be 
"  a  faked,  false- varnished,  sham- rusted  piece  of  Wardour 
"  Street  work  "  1  It  looks  as  if  what  seems  essential  to  a 
story,  in  the  view  of  the  modern  mind,  which  invents,  and 
pieces  together,  and  reconstructs,  was  unessential  to  the 
poet  who  had  seen  and  known  such  labours  as  Mr.  Kipling 
imagines.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
more  imagination  than  the  author  of  the  Odyssey ;  his- 
fancy  recovers  facts  from  the  "  dark  backward  and  abysm  of 
"time";  facts  which  were  true,  but,  to  the  mind  of 
him  who  may  have  suffered  from  them,  were  unessential. 
Which  is  the  right  method  of  narrative,  or  are  both  right 
in  their  day  and  their  way  ?  The  people  who  knew  these 
things  did  not  need  to  be  told  about  them;  the  people 
who  know  them  not  are  glad  to  be  told.  Thus  considered, 
perhaps  a  romance  of  the  dead  world  should  not  be  told  as 
it  would  have  been  told  by  the  actors  in  the  adventure,  but 
otherwise,  perhaps  in  Mr.  Mears's  slang,  "  that  cad  of  an 
"  overseer  on  my  deck  wouldn't  unloose  our  chains."  It 
were  a  dangerous  experiment.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
Homer,  speaking  of  what  he  knew,  gives  details  which  Mr. 
Kipling,  when  he  comes  to  the  story  of  the  Greek  galley- 
slave,  had  better  not  remember  nor  invent.  The  brain 
spirting  up  like  soda-water  in  a  bottle,  through  the  cloven 
crest-tube  of  the  helmet ;  the  spears  "  hungering  for  the 
"  flesh  of  young  men,"  the  lance-shaft  leaping  with  the  last 
throbs  of  the  dying  heart ;  these  are  terribly  un-Greek, 
and  much  to  be  avoided.  Homer  remembered  them  -T 
could  any  one  have  imagined  them  ? 


THE  LABOUR  COMMISSION. 

THE  value  of  Boyal  Commissions  as  instruments  for  the 
collection  of  evidence  was  not  unknown  before  the 
body  constituted  to  inquire  into  "  Labour  "  came  into  ex- 
istence, and  subdivided  itself  into  Committees.  With  very 
rare  exceptions  indeed,  Commissions  have  wasted  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  loose  talk,  have  asked  questions  at 
random,  and  have  been  answered  in  the  same  fashion.  It 
was  always  probable  that  the  Labour  Commission  would  be 
an  illustration  of  this  truth,  since,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
illimitable  nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  its  inquiry,  it  was- 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  passive  bucket  into  which 
stump-orators  could  pump  their  fustian  and  muddle-headed 
men  their  confused  notions.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
anybody  foresaw  how  passive  the  bucket  would  be,  or  what 
length  of  rope  would  be  given  to  the  stump-orator.  Some 
evidence  has  certainly  been  given  to  the  Commission  in- 
voluntarily, or  by  witnesses  who  happened  to  be  sensibl-f 
men,  and  therefore  ready  to  stick  to  the  facts.  One  piece 
of  evidence,  for  instance,  was  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Falvey, 
of  the  "  Southside  Labour  Protection  League,"  who  other- 
wise only  appeared  in  the  minor  part  of  Charles  his  friend 
to  Mr.  Quelch.  This  person  did  let  out  a  fact  in  the  midst 
of  much  rant  and  much  repetition  of  Socialist  formulas. 
He  said  that  the  Act  prohibiting  the  payment  of  wages  in 
public-houses  is  inoperative,  "except  so  far  as  it  was  occa- 
"  sionally  enforced  with  harshness  against  publicans  and 
"  workmen."  The  employer  hands  the  wages  in  a  lump 
sum  to  a  foreman,  who  commonly  goes  to  a  public-hou?e 
for  change,  and  there  divides  it,  which  leads  to  the 
infliction  of  fines  on  him  and  the  publican  now  and  then. 
This  is  a  pleasing  example  of  the  efficacy  of  grandmotherly 
legislation.  Manifestly  another  Act  is  required  to  punish 
employers  for  not  providing  themselves  with  i-mall  change. 
A  few  grains  of  sense  may  be  picked  out  of  much  chaff  in 
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'  this  fashion.  It  must  be  allowed,  too,  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Commission  which  sat  to  deal  with  Group  C,  to  wit 
"  textile,  clothing,  chemical,  building,  and  miscellaneous  " 
industries  (miscellaneous  is  good),  did  hear  a  certain  amount 

•  of  evidence.  This  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
witnesses  who  came  before  it  on  the  28th  of  last  month 

i  were  North-country  weavers  who  stuck  rationally  to  facts. 
"We  do  not  know  that  they  had  anything  to  say  which  was 

1  not  already  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid  the  smallest  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  industry — still  they  have  the 
merit  of  sticking  to  their  facts.  They  generally  abstained 
from  expressing  opinions,  except  when  asked  for  them,  and 
then  also  they  spoke  like  men  who  can  reason  from  facts. 
All  of  them  declared  against  the  eight  hours  day  on  the 
very  rational  ground  that  it  would  handicap  them  hope- 
lessly in  the  competition  with  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

But  the  good  sense  of  the  North-country  weavers  stands 
well-nigh  alone  in  a  welter  of  rant  from  the  stump-orators 
of  the  London  sham  Unions.    The  Committee  which  in- 
'  quires  into  the  businesses  classed  as  Group  G,  namely, 
"  transport  and  agriculture  " — the  Commission's  collocation 
of  industries  is  extraordinary — actually  spent  the  better 
part  of  a  day  in  listening  to  Mr.  Quelch,  of  the  Southside 
Labour  Protection  League.    Indeed,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  witnesses  heard  by  this  Committee  are,  one  and  all, 
,  persons  who,  on  their  own  principles,  have  ceased  to  be 
workmen  at  all,  since  they  have  taken  to  living  by  writing 
|  and  public-speaking.    They  are  the  secretaries  of  this 
League  or  chairman  of  that  Union — the  stump-orators,  agi- 
tators, wire-pullers  of  strikes,  whose  names  have  been 
nauseously  familiar  for  the  last  three  years.    From  them 
the  Committee  has  simply  heard  all  the  stock  common- 
■  places  of  demonstration  oratory.    There  was  Mr.  Quelch, 
1   for  example,  who  entertained  it  with  his  conviction  that  an 
eight  hours  day  would  materially  help  to  bring  back  the 
goldt-n  age.    He  thought  that  work  in  the  docks  would  be 
steadied  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  limited.    He  con- 
sidered "that  every  man  after  the  age  of  sixty  should 
;  "be  provided  for  by  the  community,  and  that  after  that 
j  "  age  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  even  if  he 
I  "  wished  to."    These  old  men  should  be  called  pensioners, 
not  paupers.     The  docks  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  municipality.     The  men  "  were  of  opinion  that 
"  the  liberty  to  combine  should  not  involve  the  liberty 
j  "  not  to  combine."    As  regards  the  amount  of  pension  to 
,  be  given  to  superannuated  men  it  should  be  30s.  a  week. 
Labour-saving  machinery  is  an  evil.    Mr.  Quelch  looks  to 
"  the  nationalization  of  all  the  means  of  production  "  as  the 
only  complete  cure  of  human  ills.    Then  came  Mr.  Falvey, 
1  his  friend,  and  said  ditto  to  Mr.  Quelch.    He  personally 
;  had  a  remedy  for  the  labour-saving  machinery— a  heavy 
'  tax  to  wit,  "  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  labour  it 
'  "  displaced."    After  adjournment  and  a  brief  interlude  of 
less  important— and,  we  must  injustice  add,  infinitely  more 

•  rational— witnesses,  Mr.  Tillett  took  the  floor  and  kept  it 
till  the  Committee  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  this  month. 

^  From  Mr.  Tillett  the  Committee  had  the  advantage  of 
1  hearing  all  his  opinions.  He,  too,  thought  that  old  men 
;  and  the  physically  incapable  should  be  provided  with  30s. 
a  week  by  a  system  of  pensions  which  he  had  not  yet 
invented,  but  which  he  was  convinced  ought  not  to  be 
"connected  with  the  Poor-law."  Mr.  Tillett,  for  his  part, 
did  not  object  to  labour-saving  machines,  if  the  men  could 
gam  a  sufficient  profit  by  them,  and  thought  the  docks 
should  be  under  municipal  control,  because  the  State 
is  a  better  economist  than  a  Company.  "  He  thought 
^  that  no  man,  whatever  his  state  of  efficiency,  should 
*  receive  less  than  a  certain  minimum  wage.  A  man 
"  might  not  be  physically  strong,  and  yet  might  be  a  very 

worthy  member  of  the  community.    It  was  hard  that 

such  a  man  should  be  reduced  to  keep  his  family  on  a 
;  very  scant  wage."  Mr.  Tillett  has  also  observed  "  that 
"  the  Dock  Companies  and  wharfingers  have  a  business 

morality,  which  says  that  men  who  have  worked  for  them 
«  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  no  particular  claim  on 

them.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Tillett  has  ob- 
served that  men  who  have  received  the  employer's  wages 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  think  that  he  has  a  claim  on 
them.  Probably  he  has  not,  and  would  not  think  it  reason- 
able. The  great  "  Heads-I-win-tails-you-lose  principle  "  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Quelch  for  the  Union  in  the  matter  of  com- 
bination, governs  this  case,  too,  no  doubt.  Besides,  the 
workman  who  does  manual  work  benefits  the  State  more 
lby  his  productive  capacity  than  the  soldier  does  by  his  de- 
structive capacity.  Soheoughtto  be  better  pensioned— thirty 


shillings  a  week  for  the  married  man,  twenty  shillings  for  the 
single,  and  fifteen  shillings  for  widows,  is  Mr.  Tillett's 
scale.  He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  case  of  the  or- 
phans ;  and  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  he  is  unselfish  ; 
for,  as  his  work  is  unproductive  on  his  own  and  all  other 
principles,  it  entitles  him  to  no  pension  for  self  or  widow. 
Finally  be  indicated  briefly  the  sources  from  which  this 
comfort  for  everybody  is  to  be  provided.  "  The  cost  of 
"  supporting  the  incapacitated  and  the  aged  should  be  put 
"  on  the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  not  on  the  rates. 
"  It  would  fall  upon  Excise  and  Customs,  amongst  other 
"things;  ground-rents,  too,  should  be  taxed.  A  reorgani- 
"  zation  of  the  system  of  taxation  would  be,  perhaps,  neces- 
"  sary,  and  he  proposed  a  graduated  income-tax."  At  this 
point  the  Committee  appears  to  have  felt  that  its  "  mouth 
"  was  made  up."  After  this  savoury,  it  adjourned  till  the 
15  th  instant. 

There  will,  v;e  should  imagine,  be  a  pretty  general 
agreement  that,  if  it  is  to  meet  again  only  to  listen  to 
stump-orators  delivering  windy  speeches,  it  had  much  better 
adjourn  for  good.  Discussion  with  persons  of  this  stamp  is 
futile.  Men  who  can  believe  it  possible  to  take  from  the 
capitalist,  by  taxation,  the  money  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated to  be  used  as  capital,  and  yet  not  diminish  the  fund 
from  which  wages  are  drawn,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment. Agitators  who  assume  this  belief  are  not  worth  a 
reasoned  answer.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  Com- 
mission to  collect  evidence,  nor  to  discuss  nor  to  listen  to 
mere  expressions  of  opinion,  sane  or  insane,  honest  or 
assumed.  But  this  Commission  is  collecting  expressions  of 
opinion,  and  very  little  else.  The  agitators  to  whom  it 
listens  are  seizing  the  opportunity  to  air  their  crude  ideas, 
and  advertise  themselves.  Mr.  Tillett,  for  instance,  in- 
sisted, in  spite  of  Lord  Derby's  efforts  to  keep  him  to  tbe 
facts,  on  giving  an  "  outline  of  what  he  considered  the  most 
"  effectual  methods  of  municipal  control."  When  asked  by 
Lord  Derby  not  to  waste  time  by  going  "  into  details,"  he 
answered,  with  successful  impertinence,  that  the  Committee 
had  listened  to  Mr.  Livesey  for  twenty -five  minutes — a  fact 
which  he  stated,  apparently,  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be 
allowed  his  innings.  Of  course,  if  the  Commission  was 
formed  to  allow  every  agitator  his  chance,  then  Mr.  Tillett 
had  as  good  a  right  as  another ;  but  in  that  case  we 
fail  to  see  why  any  further  attention  should  be  paid 
to  its  proceedings.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  employ 
a  rather  large  body  of  mostly  respectable  persons  to  col- 
lect the  notions  of  "  Labour  leaders."  Their  own  colleague, 
Mr.  Mann,  could  have  given  them  all  they  could  possibly 
want  of  this  eloquence.  The  pretext  for  the  nomination  of 
the  Commission  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  collect  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  class.  The 
vague  ideas  of  Messrs.  Quelch  and  Tillett  are  not  informa- 
tion about  anything  but  themselves.  In  that  respect  they 
are  superfluous,  for  we  know  all  about  them  already.  But, 
of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  Commission  was  only  meant 
to  "  show  sympathy."  That  it  considered  this  its  function 
is  probable,  from  the  fact  that  it  decided  to  allow  its  pro- 
ceedings to  be  public — which,  of  course,  was  simply  a  way 
of  inviting  all  the  mouthers  to  come  and  mouth.  On  this 
supposition  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently 
successful. 


MR. 


GEORGE  RUSSELL'S  LIFE  OF 
MR.  GLADSTONE. 


MB.  GEORGE  RUSSELL'S  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  perhaps,  been  somewhat  too  pompously  heralded. 
The  art  of  keeping  the  public  waiting  is  with  popular 
entertainers  one  of  the  commonest  methods  of  exciting 
interest.    The  announcement  was  made,  weeks  in  advance, 
that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Russell's  little  volume  was 
delayed  until  the  President's  Proclamation  under  the 
American  Copyright  Act  should  allow  the  curiosity  of 
two  hemispheres  to  be  simultaneously  gratified.  That 
great  measure,  to  speak  in  the  international  English  which 
is  superseding  the  homely  vernacular  of  these  islands,  has 
been  "  inaugurated  "  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Russell's* 
solution  of  the  Gladstonian  mystery.  President  Harrison's 
Proclamation  in  a  certain  sense  proclaimed  Mr.  Russell's 
book,  which  followed  it  as  the  thunder  follows  lightning. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  stage  direction  in  Henry  VJ1I., 
in  which  "trumpets,  sennet,  and  cornets"  introduce  a 
scribe.    Mr.  Russell  himself  acted  the  part  of  prologue  to 
his  performance  in  an  interview,  in  which  he  was  made  to 
stand  and  unfold  himself.   The  puff  preliminary  has  sek'o  n 
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'been  more  energetically  used.  Mr.  Russell's  qualifications 
for  the  task  he  undertook  were  enlarged  upon.  He  is 
a  cadet  of  the  ducal  House  of  Bedford.  He  has  sat  in 
Parliament  from  1880  to  1885.  He  filled  for  a  short  time 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Administration  the  post  which 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings  held  for  a  still  shorter  time  in  his 
third.  He  has  been  admitted  to  the  intimacies  of  Hawarden 
and  of  the  houses  in  various  parts  of  London  which  may  at 
some  future  time  be  adorned  with  commemorative  plates 
recording  the  fact  that  there  Mr.  Gladstone  had  for  a 
season  his  local  habitation.  Mr.  Russell,  it  was  announced, 
would  unveil  the  great  Gladstone  statue,  of  which  he  was 
the  artist,  to  the  delighted  gaze  of  two  worlds,  or  rather 
lie  would  disclose  the  real  man,  into  the  heart  of  whose 
mystery  he  had  penetrated. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Russell's  fault,  or  is  only  in  a  very  minor 
degree  his  fault,  if  the  extravagant  expectations  thus 
roused  have  necessarily  been  to  a  great  degree  disappointed. 
Mr.  Russell's  book  holds  a  respectable  place  in  the  series 
called  "  The  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria,"  of  which 
Mr.  Stuart  Reid  is  the  editor,  and  of  which  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  are  the  publishers.  It  is  a  careful 
compilation,  and,  with  the  help  of  an  unusually  full  index, 
will  be  usefully  referred  to  by  those  who  may,  on  emergency, 
desire  to  ascertain  any  particular  date  or  fact  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career.  This  is  not  its  only  merit.  The  conclud- 
ing chapter,  in  which  Mr.  Russell  attempts  an  analysis 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character,  contains  some  just  and 
shrewd  reflections,  though  the  analysis  does  not  go  very 
deep,  and  is  not,  in  our  view,  very  exact.  In  the  che- 
mistry of  character,  as  well  as  that  which  deals  with  the 
physical  world,  organic  or  inorganic,  analysts  are  apt  to 
take  for  irreducible  elements  what  further  tests  show  to 
be  compounds  of  much  complexity.  Those  features  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  character  which  his  biographer  holds  to  be 
original  and  primal  might  in  some  important  cases  be 
shown  to  be  secondary  and  derivative.  Mr.  Russell's 
book  is  enriched  by  the  recollections  of  some  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's most  eminent  contemporaries,  and  by  records  which 
they  have  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  author  has  very  pro- 
perly declined  to  "  embellish  his  pages  with  traits  and  inci- 
"  dents  which  he  had  observed  in  the  sacred  intercourse  of 
' social  life  " ;  but  character  might  have  been  delineated 
without  reproducing  gossip.  Mr.  Russell  adds  that  the 
official  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Mr.  Gladstone — as 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  under  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  Presidency — made  it  difficult  for  him  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  public  acts.  That  difficulty  Mr.  Russell 
appears  to  us  to  have  overcome  with  results  which  may, 
perhaps,  in  some  instances  lead  Mr.  Gladstone  to  wish  that 
he  had  not  so  successfully  struggled  against  it.  Mr.  Russell's 
book,  so  far  as  qualities  of  style  and  thought  are  con- 
cerned, does  not  compare  favourably  with  Mr.  Froude's 
sketch  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's 
sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  series  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Mr.  Froude's  singular  ignorance  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  public  life  of  his  own  time,  and  the  appa- 
rent hurry  in  which  Mr.  McCarthy  wrote,  left  traces 
on  their  books ;  but  Mr.  Froude's  genius  for  narration 
and  description  and  Mr.  McCarthy's  practised  skill  gave 
a  literary  distinction  to  their  volumes  which  is  wanting 
to  Mr.  Russell's.  As  to  his  researches  in  contemporary 
history,  they  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  two  out  of 
the  four  works  to  which  he  acknowledges  his  obligations 
are  Mr.  Barnett  Smith's  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
McCarthy's  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  Mr.  Russell 
describes  his  own  book  as  "  aiming  at  little  more  than  a 
"  clear  statement  of  facts  chronologically  arranged,"  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  own  recorded  words,"  and  by 
the  comments  drawn  from  the  writings  of  contemporary 
observers.  To  say  this  is  to  say  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
political  or  biographical  literature  at  all.  Mr.  Russell, 
however,  does  himself  injustice.  His  book  is  something 
more  and  better  than  this ;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  very 
different  and  a  good  deal  better. 

The  most  striking  things  in  the  volume  are,  we  are  afraid 
we  must  say,  the  portrait,  due  to  the  photographic  skill  of 
an  accomplished  amateur,  Mr.  Rupert  Potter,  and  the 
lines  from  Mr.  Frederic  Myers  which  front  it  on  the 
title- page,  and  which  Mr.  Russell  has  thought  appropriate 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  tell,  in  Mr.  Russell's  applica- 
tion of  them,  how  "  a  hundred  years  of  vain  and  vast 
*'  desire  have  lit  and  filled  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  eyes 
**  with  consuming  fire,"  and  how  his  brows  and  hair  set 
M.bx  strange  frame  the  face  of  his  despair,"  and  other  , 


things  which,  except  for  the  centenarian  detail,  suggest  a 
corsair  of  the  Byron  type,  rather  than  a  great  Christian 
statesman.  There  is  nothing,  we  are  happy  to  say,  in  Mr. 
Russell's  volume  which  in  the  slightest  degree  bears 
them  out,  and  we  fancy  that  they  were  recalled  to  Mr. 
Russell  by  a  certain  look  in  Mr.  Potter's  photograph, 
from  which,  however,  there  is  more  to  be  learned  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  character  than  in  the  whole  of  these  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  pages.  On  that  we  cannot  pretend 
to  think  that  Mr.  Russell  throws  any  new  light.  He 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Gladstone  acquired  from  his  Oxford  dis- 
cipline "an  almost  excessive  exactness  in  the  statement  of 
"  propositions,  and  a  habit  of  rigorous  definition,  a  micro- 
"  scopic  care  in  the  choice  of  words,"  &c.  We  venture  to 
doubt  whether  intellectual  exactness  and  severity  of  defini- 
tion were  acquired  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Oxford,  for  we 
question  whether  he  has  them  all.  We  should  rather  say 
that  his  mental  habit  has  the  looseness  of  rhetoric  far  more 
than  the  precision  of  logic,  and  that  when  he  has  distin- 
guished between,  and  refined  upon,  words  he  imagines 
himself  to  have  discriminated  thoughts  and  things.  Rerum 
ignarus  imagine  gaudet ;  his  thoughts  being  the  reflection 
of  his  phrases,  rather  than  the  representatives  of  things. 

Mr.  Russell  repeats  the  ordinary  eulogy  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, that  his  life  has  been  spent  in  unlearning  the  errors 
of  his  aboriginal  Toryism.  But  throughout  his  life  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  a  Tory  on  every  question  on  which 
public  opinion  did  not  force  him,  or  a  dexterous  oppor- 
tunism did  not  invite  him,  to  be  a  Liberal.  He  has  been 
the  convert,  not  of  reason  or  justice,  but  of  the  majority. 
A  convert  to  Liberal  or  to  Conservative  doctrine  is 
usually  a  convert  to  it  in  all  its  applications.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  had  to  be  reconverted  to  Liberalism  on  every 
new  question  as  it  has  arisen.  At  repeated  crises,  the 
latest  of  them  not  further  back  than  1865,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's return  to  the  Conservative  party  seems  to  have 
been  a  question  merely  of  personal  arrangements  and  op- 
portunities. So  much  for  the  Liberalizing  of  his  views. 
In  every  department  of  thought  and  research  Mr.  Glad- 
stone takes  his  principles  from  without,  so  to  speak.  In 
theology  and  in  classical  scholarship,  which  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  mainly  a  branch  of  theology,  they  are  imposed  on 
him  by  his  ecclesiastical  preconceptions.  His  conclusions 
come  first,  and  his  reasons  come  afterwards.  In  politics 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  his  principles,  if  they  are 
to  be  so  called,  from  the  predominant  opinion  of  the 
moment.  Mr.  Russell  says  that  his  religiousness  is  the 
central  force  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character.  We  do  not 
doubt  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  religious,  and  he  is  a  moralist, 
by  temperament.  When,  therefore,  any  line  of  policy  ia 
suggested  to  him  by  those  considerations  of  party  advantage 
and  of  personal  ambition  which  operate,  and  within  limits 
legitimately  operate,  on  the  minds  of  all  statesmen,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  satisfied  with  transforming  them  into 
public  expediency.  He  is  under  the  necessity  of  clothing 
them  with  the  most  tremendous  moral  and  religious  sanc- 
tions. But  reason,  and  morality,  and  religion  do  not  dic- 
tate the  course  which  he  takes.  They  are  called  in  to  defend 
it,  after  it  has  been  resolved  upon  on  other  grounds,  and 
the  more  doubtful  the  business,  the  more  strenuously  is 
their  aid  invoked.  Very  questionable  spirits  take  the 
shape  of  angels  of  light,  and  the  deformed  is  transformed. 


RED-TAPE  AT  ETON. 

THE  following  strange  item  of  news  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  Tuesday  last : — "  Eton  boys  will  be  interested 
"  to  learn  that  the  Emperor  asked  Dr.  Warre  to  give  them 
"  an  extra  week's  holiday.  The  Head-master,  however, 
"  answered  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  the  re- 
"  quest,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Emperor 
"  will  prefer  his  request  to  the  Governing  Body."  We 
should  think  that  the  German  Emperor  was  also  interested 
to  learn,  and  probably  a  little  surprised  in  learning,  that  in 
England  we  entrust  to  the  Head- master  of  our  greatest 
public  school  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  nearly  a 
thousand  boys,  together  with  the  power  of  appointing  and 
dismissing  about  fifty  masters,  and  yet  he  is  not  allowed  to 
have  a  voice  as  to  the  duration  of  the  holidays.  It  is 
almost  as  bad  as  giving  the  command  of  an  army  to  a 
Committee  of  civilians.  Probably  the  Emperor  will  not 
proceed  further  in  the  matter.  What  does  he  know  of 
the  Governing  Body  1  How  is  he  to  find  them  out  1 
They  are  not  even  in    Whitaker's  Almanack.    If,  how- 
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ever,  he  did  ask  the  Provost  to  place  his  request  in  proper 
form  before  that  august  assemblage,  much  time  and  trouble 
must  be  expended.  It  is  now  getting  late  in  the  term,  and 
presumably  the  meeting  which  the  Governing  Body  are 
bound  to  hold  in  each  school-time  has  already  been  held  ;  if 
so,  the  Provost  has  the  power,  by  Statute  xxxvi.,  of  calling 
a  special  meeting,  but  he  is  bound  to  give  not  less  than  a 
fortnight's  notice  thereof.  In  other  words,  the  point 
cannot  be  decided  till  just  before  the  holidays,  and  after 
the  Emperor  has  quitted  the  country.  We  are  not  here 
arguing  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  that  an  extra 
week  should  be  given  or  not,  but  are  simply  pressing  the 
point  that  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  such  a  favour 
should  be  resident  in  the  Head-master.  It  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
school  as  prize-giving  or  flogging  ;  and  if  a  Head-master  is 
not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  reasonable  administration  of 
such  a  power,  he  is  not  fit  for  his  position  at  all.  Lord 
Coleridge,  at  the  Eton  dinner  at  the  Metropole,  told  a 
story  of  Dr.  Keate,  who,  after  expounding  to  his  form  the 
text  about  the  "  Pure  in  heart,"  informed  them  that  unless 
they  were  pure  in  heart  he  would  flog  them.  His  auto- 
cratic tendency  would  be  much  interfered  with  at  the  present 
day ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  him,  if  asked  by  an  Emperor 
for  an  extra  week  for  his  own  school,  and  on  his  own  terri- 
tory, swallowing  the  humiliation  of  being  obliged  to  refer 
him  to  the  Governing  Body. 


PHASES  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

FRENCH  patriotism  has  had  two  great  triumphs  this 
week.  It  has  prevented,  or  appeared  to  prevent,  two 
Frenchmen  from  singing  before  the  German  Emperor,  and 
it  has  voted  that  a  statue  shall  be  put  up  in  Paris  to  Danton. 
The  act  of  prevention  may  be  put  to  the  credit  of  five  or  six 
Parisian  newspapers  which  have  supplied  the  want  of  a 
sensation  by  "  smelling  out "  want  of  patriotism  in  MM. 
Lassalle  and  Maurel,  as  certain  barbarians  smell  out 
witchcraft.  It  happened  that  there  was  no  charge  of 
tripotage  or  murder  case  to  fill  the  columns,  and  so  these 
"  geese  of  the  Capitol  "  raised  an  alarm  over  the  insult  to 
France  which  might,  if  no  warning  was  uttered  in  time,  be 
perpetrated  in  the  Covent  Garden  Opera  House.  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris's  company  contains  these  two  French 
members,  and  it  was  just  possible  that  they  might  be 
asked  to  sing  at  the  gala  performance.  The  prospect 
was  too  shocking  for  the  newspapers,  and  they  imme- 
diately raised  an  outcry.  Indeed,  the  opportunity  to  relieve 
a  dull  season  was  one  not  to  be  missed.  It  not  only  gave  an 
opening  for  leaders,  but  plenty  of  work  to  the  reporters. 
These  were  sent  in  bands  all  round  Paris  to  inquire  of 
i  everybody  with  a  name  worth  quoting  what  he  would  do 
in  these  trying  circumstances  himself,  and  what  he  thought 
MM.  Lassalle  and  Maurel  should  do.  The  answers  were 
for  the  most  part  full  of  the  noblest  sentiments.  Some 
authorities  held  that  these  artists  should  sing — and  sing 
their  best  too — simply  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  barbarian 
with  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of  Frenchmen.  Others 
pointed  out  that  at  gala  performances  artists  are  expected 
to  bow  to  the  great  personage  of  the  evening — and  to  bow 
to  the  leader  of  the  "  hordes  of  Attila  "  was  a  degradation 
not  to  be  endured  by  a  true  Frenchman.  The  singers  who 
were  consulted  were  somewhat  divided  in  opinion.  All 
who  have  any  visible  chance  of  finding  themselves  in  the 
position  of  MM.  Lassalle  and  Maurel  insisted  on  the 
difficulty  of  their  position.  All  who  had  no  such  chance 
were  loud  in  declaring  that  wild  horses  would  not  drag 
them  to  delight  the  ruler  of  Germany's  ears.  The  upshot 
of  it  is  that  MM.  Lassalle  and  Maurel  have  not  sung 
'  this  time.  We  believe  that  M.  Lassalle  has  sung  in  Berlin 
j  since  the  war,  and  M.  Maurel  is  not  understood  to  be 
<  a  rabid  chauvinist.  Still  they  have  not  sung,  and  the 
papers  referred  to  may  reflect  with  complacency  that  they 
.  have  once  more  vindicated  the  dignity  and  good  sense  of 
i  France.  We  tremble,  however,  for  the  artists  who  did  sing. 
A  king  of  Spain  has  been  hooted  in  the  streets  of  Paris  for 
accepting  the  colonelcy  of  a  Prussian  regiment.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  a  Polish  tenor  may  not  be  hissed  for 
singing  before  the  German  Emperor.  The  French  are  a 
people  of  the  most  delicate  sentiments. 

Patriotism,  again,  has  been  the  excuse  for  the  Senators 
who  voted  that  a  statue  to  Danton  may  properly  be  put  up 
in  Paris.  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who,  with  some 
unction,  remark  that  the  discussion  which  has  arisen  in 


France  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  this  man  and  Rosacs- 
pierre  could  never  have  sprung  up  here.  It  would  he 
possible  to  quote  examples  of  debates  on  questions  of  emm 
less  importance.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  time  when  tUBl 
England  applied  itself  for  weeks  to  arguing  for  and  against 
the  morals  of  Lord  Byron.  Again,  it  is  uncritical  to  assent, 
as  some  do,  that  he  had  no  single  good  quality.  liie- 
Corporal  Brock,  sometime  of  Cutts's  Regiment  of  HomOj 
Danton  could  be  a  good-natured  ruffian  to  people  he  KketL 
Less  wicked  men  have  behaved  worse  to  their  friends  bhan 
he  did  to  Camille  Desmoulins.  We  are  even  not  sysra 
that,  if  statues  are  to  be  set  up  to  the  heroes  of  fte 
Revolution,  he  does  not  deserve  one  better  than  meet. 
At  least,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  said  of  him,  he  was  a  man, 
and  not  an  empty,  chattering  prig  with  nothing  in 
him  not  contemptible,  except  a  hateful  capacity  for 
cruelty.  His  famous  saying  to  Robespierre,  "  L'opi»io» 
"  publique  est  une  catin,  et  la  posterite  une  sottise,"  prows 
alone  that  he  had  a  certain  honesty  of  headpiece.  Still  he 
was  a  violent  blackguard  in  conduct.  If  he  did  not  de- 
liberately  prepare  the  September  massacres — which  is  so 
eminently  probable  as  to  be  nearly  certain — he  tolerated 
them  with  more  than  "  sombre  acquiescence."  It  is  at 
least  a  question  whether  a  country  does  not  disgrace  itee2i 
when  it  puts  up  a  monument  to  such  a  man.  Engftslx 
history  hardly  affords  a  parallel ;  but  we  imagine  that  eVea* 
Principal  Rainy  would  think  it  improper  to  raise  a  masra- 
ment  on  the  Calton  Hill  to  the  murderers  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe.  M.  Wallon  undertook  to  prove  to  the  Se»»to 
that  Danton  should  not  have  the  honour ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  reasonable  people,  he  did  more  than  enough  to 
carry  his  point.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  "  passed  to  the 
"  order  of  the  day  "  without  voting  against  Dantoh'k 
statue.  Nobody  supported  M.  Wallon,  and  four  Senators 
spoke  against  him.  They  had  only  one  answer  to  make  to 
him  in  different  words.  It  was  that  Danton  was  a  pafcriot 
who  made  kings  "  tremble  on  their  thrones."  That  his 
was  a  kind  of  patriotism  which  eminently  deserved  Drv 
Johnson's  famous  definition  did  not  matter.  It  was  3ond; 
and  fertile  in  phrases.  Therefore  his  self-seeking,  his 
ruffianism,  his  encouragement  of  massacre,  and  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  he  provoked  war  to  forward  the  cause 
of  his  party,  are  to  be  forgiven  him.  Such  is  the  melo- 
drama of  the  patriotism  whereof  the  farce  is  the  bobbery- 
made  about  the  singing  men  in  Mr.  Augustus  Harris's 
company. 


NOT  SOLD,  BUT  GIVEN  AWAY. 

OF  the  two  alternative  courses  which  we  reviewed  last 
week  in  discussing  the  progress  of  the  Education  Bi]}3. 
the  Opposition  have  chosen  the  latter.  At  the  time  -wheBs 
we  wrote,  the  Bill  was  still  midway  in  its  passage  through 
Committee,  the  Order-Book  was  still  "  horribly  stuffed  '* 
with  amendments,  and  it  was  a  mere  toss-up  whether  tie 
completion  of  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  an  affair  of  hours  or  (we  might  almost  say)  of  weeks. 
The  coin  fell  the  right  side  up  for  the  Government,  and  it 
was  an  affair  of  hours  only.  Hesitating  Radicals,  hanker- 
ing after  Obstruction,  but  with  an  eye  on  the  next  election, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  game  was  too  dangerous, 
and  that  the  measure  must  be  helped,  and  not  hindered, 
Accordingly  it  passed  through  its  Committee-stage  on  the 
Friday  night  of  last  week,  its  Report  stage  was  disposed  of 
in  a  few  hours'  debate  last  Tuesday  evening,  and  it  was  read/ 
a  third  time  at  the  morning  sitting  of  the  following  day. 
That  was  the  8th  of  July,  and  the  motion  for  its  secondN 
reading  was  made  on  the  22nd  of  June.  This  is,  we  believe, 
the  quickest  thing  on  record,  and  it  must  be  a  source  of 
legitimate  pride  to  that  strong  body  of  "Conservatives"  to 
whose  "  pressure,"  according  to  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill  is  due,  to  reflect  that  it  is  a  Govern- 
ment of  their  party  which  has  accomplished  the  great  feat  of 
giving  away  the  largest  number  of  pounds  sterling  ever 
distributed  in  a  single  electioneering  bribe  in  the  smallest 
number  of  hours.  And  even  this  leaves  out  of  account  the 
swallowing  of  principles  in  which,  if  the  present  Government 
have  not  actually  broken  the  record,  they  have  certainly 
kept  well  up  to  it.  Sixteen  days  for  such  a  performance  as 
that  of  definitely  establishing  the  doctrine  that  the  educa- 
tion of  children  is  not  a  charge  upon  their  parents,  but  upon 
•  other  people,  and  of  imposing  an  annual  burden  of  some 
J  two  millions  and  a  half  upon  the  taxpayers  to  defray  the 
\  cost  of  putting  that  doctrine  into  practice,  is  surely  verj  • 
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good  "time"  indeed.  Perhaps  the  constituencies  will  be 
so  impressed  by  the  mere  speed  of  the  performance  that 
they  will  be  eager  to  renew  the  Governments  lease  of 
power  in  order  to  see  whether  they  will  interest  and  amuse 
the  public  by  further  "record-breaking"  exploits  in  legis- 
lation. From  the  purely  party  point  of  view  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may  thus  reward  the  authors  of  the 
Education  Bill  from  a  disinterested  love  of  "  sport " ;  for 
that  they  should  do  so  on  any  other  grounds  is,  to  us, 
inconceivable.  Anything  more  fatuous,  indeed,  than  the 
assumption  that  Demos  will  be  overwhelmed  with  gratitude 
to  the  Conservatives  for  giving  him  what  he  would  have 
been  perfectly  certain  to  get  from  their  adversaries  if  they 
had  withheld  it,  has  rarely  obtained  house-room  in  re- 
putedly intelligent  heads.  Yet  we  are  forced  to  conclude — 
for  there  is  literally  no  other  conclusion  open  to  us — that  it 
is  on  the  strength  of  that  assumption,  and  of  that  alone, 
that  the  Government  have  made  this  outrageous  bid  for  the 
working-class  vote  at  the  coming  election. 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  matter  of  inference  at  all,  and  we 
were  wrong  in  implying  that  any  process  of  conclusion- 
drawing  is  required  in  the  case.  Ministers  themselves, 
and  the  more  willing  of  their  accomplices  on  the  Minis- 
terial Benches,  almost  openly  avow  it.  They  as  good  as 
admit  that  they  have  abolished  the  school  fees  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit  and 
popularity  among  the  "  masses  "  which  the  Gladstonians 
might  otherwise  have  anticipated  by  offering  the  bribe  them- 
selves. There  was  never  any  other  real  reason  than  this,  as 
every  man  of  ordinary  political  perception  knew  from  the 
first;  though  there  was,  it  is  true,  a  pretended  reason 
which  was  paraded,  and  did  duty  in  a  feeble  and  ineffective 
fashion,  for  a  short  time,  and  has  now  apparently  been  "  in- 
"  valided  home."  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  argument 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Conservative  Administration, 
while  there  was  yet  time,  to  interpose  between  the  Volun- 
tary schools  and  their  implacable  Gladstonian  enemies,  and, 
at  whatever  sacrifice  of  strict  Conservative  principle,  to 
assume  the  conduct  of  legislation  which  under  the  control 
of  their  opponents  would  be  perverted  to  the  destruction  of 
the  schools  in  question.  That  argument  has,  as  we  have 
said,  been  dropped  of  late  by  those  who  first  put  it  forward  ; 
and  this  for  the  not  inconclusive  reason  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  their  policy  have  compelled  the  Government  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  state  of  facts  the  exact  opposite 
to  that  assumption  on  which  the  argument  is  founded. 
In  reply  to  those  critics  who  regard  the  future  of  the  Volun- 
tary schools  under  the  operation  of  the  Bill  with  apprehen- 
sion, the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  observed,  with  a 
calmness  which  must  have  seemed  fearful  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  whose  dialectical  ground  was  being  cut 
from  under  his  feet : — "  Hon.  gentlemen  left  out  of  account 
"  two  facts — they  did  not  recognize  the  spirit  and  energy 
"  with  which  the  Bill  would  be  met  by  the  managers  of 
"  Voluntary  schools,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  large 
■"  expenditure  of  the  School  Board,  and  the  fresh  energy 
"  and  impulse  with  which  such  terror  would  naturally 
"  imbue  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  educational 
"  reforms  of  any  district  in  the  North  of  England."  "Well, 
but  if  "  hon.  gentlemen  "  left  these  facts  out  of  account, 
what  about  "  right  hon.  gentlemen  "  1  Was  not  the  right 
honourable  defence  of  the  Education  Bill  founded  upon 
the  absolute  ignoration  of  these  facts,  and  does  not  the 
existence  of  the  aforesaid  "  dread  and  terror  of  the  large 
"  expenditure  of  the  School  Boards  "  strike  fatally  at  the 
root  of  the  pretence  that  the  Voluntary  schools  are  awaiting 
the  Radical  ogre  in  the  condition  of  bound  and  helpless 
victims,  and  that  the  ratepayers  throughout  the  country 
would  stand  tamely  by  to  see  them  swallowed  up  1  The 
Government,  as  they  soon  began  to  find  out  when  their 
Bill  came  up  for  serious  discussion,  cannot  "  have  it  both 

ways."  Either  the  Voluntary  schools  are  strong  and 
firmly  established  educational  institutions,  or  they  are  not. 
If  they  are,  the  Bill  is  unnecessary  for  the  sole  purpose  for 
which  alone  any  sort  of  reputable  case  can  be  made  out  for 
it.  If  they  are  not,  the  operation  of  the  Bill  itself  is  likely 
to  expose  them  to  at  least  as  much  danger  aa  they  would 
ever  be  threatened  with  by  Gladstonian  legislation. 

No.  We  are  thrown  back  inevitably  on  the  old  and 
wretched  excuse  for  the  passing  of  Radical  measures  by 
Conservative  Governments — the  excuse  that,  if  the  Con- 
servative does  not  pass  them,  the  Radical  will.  It  is  a 
rare  experience  for  us  to  be  able  to  admit  the  justice  of 
one  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  criticisms  on  his  opponents, 
or  to  acknowledge  the  aptitude  of  one  of  his  epigrams.  But 


when  he  rebuked  Mr.  Goschen  for  having  defended  the 
Bill,  not  because  he  had  ceased  to  dread  Socialistic  measures, 
but  "  because  it  was  possible  that  the  successors  of  the 
"  present  Government  might  carry  out  measures  yet  more 
"injurious";  when  he  said  that  he  "had  never  heard 
"  great  principles  of  public  policy  maintained  on  such 
"  grounds,"  and  that  it  was  "  a  more  reckless  politician  " 
than  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Mr.  Disraeli  who  had  talked 
about  "  dishing  the  Whigs  " — we  are  bound  to  confess  with 
shame  and  sorrow  that  we  are  with  him.  And  when  he 
taunted  Ministers  with  having  proceeded,  "  as  a  beaten  and 
"  retreating  army  sometimes  did,  to  devastate  their  own 
"  country  and  burn  their  own  villages  in  order  that  their 
"  pursuers  might  be  starved  out,"  we  have  to  admit  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  the  metaphor  is  as  accurate  as  it  is 
picturesque. 

Whether  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  further  justified 
in  contending  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ought  to  have  borne  the  same  grateful  testimony  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  share  in  passing  the  Education  Bill  that 
Peel  bore  to  Cobden's  share  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke, 
it  will  be  observed,  indignantly  denied  the  obligation,  and 
declared  that,  "  if  there  was  one  cause  more  than  another 
"  which  had  induced  the  Government  to  produce  the  Bill,  it 
"  had  been  the  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
"  by  a  very  great  number  of  their  supporters."  What  this 
very  great  number  was  he  did  not  say ;  but,  if  Mr.  Bartley 
has  accurately  counted  the  division-list,  it  must  have  been 
a  greater  number  than  cared — or  dared — to  support  their 
pressure  by  their  votes.  For  the  member  for  North 
Islington  called  attention  on  Wednesday  to  the  very 
curious  fact  that  "  in  the  division  on  the  second  reading 
"  less  than  half  the  Conservative  members  voted  for  the 
"  Bill."  We  fear,  however,  that  the  abstention  of  the 
remainder — a  poor-spirited  way  of  expressing  dissent 
at  best — can  hardly  be  regarded  as  proof  positive  that  they 
or  some  of  them  did  not  contribute  to  the  "pressure" 
aforesaid.  There  is  unhappily  only  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  considerable  body  of  so-called  Conservatives 
played  the  part  of  tacit  accomplices  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  secretly  favoured  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  which  they  knew  would  be  carried  by  the  votes  of 
their  opponents  without  compromising  themselves.  This 
unpleasant  suspicion  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that,  as  soon  as  the  success  of  the  Bill  and  the  safety  of 
the  Government  were  assured,  there  was  a  sudden  plucking- 
up  of  spirit  among  their  followers  to  resist  the  more  ob- 
jectionable provisions  of  their  measure,  and  the  devoted 
little  band  of  twelve  Conservatives  who  alone  voted  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  expanded  into  quite  respect- 
able minorities — we  mean,  numerically  speaking- — on  the 
later  divisions  in  Committee.  Altogether,  it  wasa melancholy 
and  deplorable  passage  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  and 
one  which  they  will  yet  have  cause  to  repent — not,  perhaps, 
on  the  grounds  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Bartley,  and  illus- 
trated by  such  a  wealth  of  Virgilian  lore,  "  in  Dryden's 
"  translation  rather  than  the  original  Latin,"  but  for  reasons 
founded  upon  much  less  doubtful  calculation.  The 
Voluntary  schools  may,  in  spite  of  the  prediction  of  "  the 
"  Cassandra  of  North  Islington,"  survive  the  Bill,  and 
even  remain  uninjured  by  its  operation  ;  but  the  injury  to 
Conservative  principles  is  inevitable.  The  supporters  whom 
it  will  chill,  if  not  alienate,  and  the  votes  which  it  may  lose, 
can  be  indicated — can  almost,  perhaps,  be  counted  ;  but  the 
opponents  which  it  will  conciliate  and  the  votes  which  it 
will  win — where  are  they?  "Sell  me  if  you  like,"  cried 
Mr.  Parnell  last  December  to  his  malcontent  followers  in 
Committee-room  No.  15,  "but  at  least  take  care  that  you 
"  get  a  good  price  for  me."  If  "  Conservative  principles  " 
could  be  personified  and  made  articulate,  they  would,  it 
seems,  have  addressed  this  adjuration  to  the  Government 
in  vain.  For  they  have  not  been  sold  at  all,  but  given 
away. 


GAG  AND  CHESTNUTS. 

THE  education  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  proceeding. 
He  has  heard  of  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  he  knows 
the  meaning  of  burlesque,  and  even  the  word  "  gag  "  is  not 
wholly  without  significance  for  him.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
as  if  Lord  Coleridge  were  unlearning  what  he  knew,  as  well 
as  learning  what  he  did  not  know.  For,  in  the  course  of  J  ones 
v.  Roberts,  he  had  to  ask  what  a  synopsis  was-  a  word 
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with  which  a  Scholar  of  Balliol  and  Fellow  of  Exeter  must 
at  one  time  have  been  familiar.  In  an  age  which  is  some- 
times said  to  be  over- cultivated,  and  in  which  culture  is,  at 
all  events,  not  ideally  distributed,  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts, 
who— as  Lord  Coleridge  would  have  put  it  in  old  days— 
'«  said  he  was  a  comedian,"  and  Mr.  Wilton  Jones,  of  Kew 
Gardens,  are  refreshing  and  almost  edifying  personages. 
There  is  nothing  Ibsenite  about  Guy  Fawkes,  Esquire,  or 
Guy  Fawkes,  M.P.  Sydney  Smith  maintained  that  anybody 
could  make  himself  a  humourist  by  working  at  the  subject  lour 
hours  a  day.  Mr.  Jones  was  employed  for  eleven  weeks  in 
producing  Guy  Fawkes,  M.P.  For  this  he  charged  thirty 
shillings  a  day,  or  perhaps  five  shillings  a  joke.  His  own 
counsel  described  the  result  in  terse  and  expressive  language 
«  The  play,"  said  Mr.  Winch,  "  is  very  comical,  and  [sic\ 
«  would  seem  a  wretched  thing  if  read  out,  but  when  it  was 
"  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant  it  would  be  very  taking. 
In  the  course  of  an  action  of  libel  brought  against  a  news- 
paper for  saying,  absurdly  enough,  that  The  Wicked  World 
was  immoral,  the  late  Mr.  Buckstone  was  invited  to  repeat 
from  the  witness-box  one  of  the  incriminated  passages. 
With  the  docility,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  schoolboy  saying 
his  lesson,  he  complied.  The  effect  was  miraculous. 
Where  was  the  alleged  impropriety?  Where  was  the 
actual  fun?  Mr.  Buckstone  had  disposed  of  them  both 
with  an  efficiency  which  could  not  be  denied.  Pressed  to 
give  the  Court  a  more  correct  reproduction  of  his 
stage  manner,  the  veteran  actor  murmured  "I  am 
"  too  shy."  It  is  reported  that  during  the  same  case 
the  defendant's  counsel  insisted  upon  reading  the  farce. 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  his  opponent  rose  and  in- 
terrupted him.  "  My  lord,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  in- 
"  structed  by  my  client  to  state  that,  rather  than  listen 
"  to  my  learned  friend  any  longer,  he  will  submit  to  a 
"judgment  of  nonsuit."  Mr.  Wilton  Jones  is  not  Mr. 
Gilbert.  But  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  hard  upon  him 
to  lose  his  claim  because  the  jury  were  not  amused  by  a 
forensic  rendering  of  Guy  Fawkes,  M.P.  Mr.  Jones  is 
one  of  those  happy  persons  whose  wit  overflows  their  pub- 
lications, and  escapes  into  their  private  correspondence. 
When  Mr.  Roberts  asked  him  for  a  play,  he  replied  that 
he  "  could  fit  him  to  a  T."  This  overcame  Mr.  Roberts, 
who  retorted  "  Please  send  on  Guy  Fawkes  at  once."  And 
so,  as  the  sentry  remarked,  the  fight  began. 

The  very  title  of  Guy  Fawkes,  M.P.,  is  humorous,  whereas 
Guy  Fawkes,  Esquire,  scarcely  serves  to  make  the  sacred 
flame  of  burlesque  burn  more  brightly.  The  most  pathetic 
episode  in  the  sad  story  of  Mr.  Wilton  Jones  occurred 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1890.  On  that  day  Mr.  Jones, 
having  finished  his  labours,  went  to  the  Royalty  to  see 
his  play  rehearsed.  He  found  to  his  horror  that  it  was 
Guy  Fawkes,  Esquire,  and  not  Guy  Fawkes,  M.P.,  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  company.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  author  of  Haunted  Lives,  Recommended  to 
Mercy,  and  Merry  Mignon.  The  objection  to  Guy  Fawkes, 
Esquire,  which  appears  to  be  a  work  of  extraordinary 
genius,  was  solely,  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts 
with  being  serious,  its  expense.  He  wanted  something 
cheaper,  and  therefore  he  went  to  Mr.  Wilton  Jones.  He, 
perhaps,  remembered  the  gentleman  who,  on  inquiring  the 
price  of  mackerel,  was  told  that  a  fresh  mackerel  cost  a 
shilling,  but  that  he  could  have  a  stale  mackerel  for  six- 
pence. "Then  bring  me  a  stale  mackerel,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. But  Mr.  Roberts,  according  to  his  own  account, 
found  Guy  Faivkes,  M  P.,  too  stale.  He  wanted,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  a  burlesque  written  round  the  lines  he  had 
"  introduced  into  Guy  Fawkes,  Esquire."  Mr.  Jones, 
perhaps  in  too  literal  compliance  with  this  suggestion, 
introduced  a  switchback  railway.  But  in  the  view  of  the 
theatrical  world,  at  least  as  "voiced"  by  Mr.  Roberts's 
witnesses,  switchback  railways  require  no  introduction.  It 
is  rather  a  p.p.c.  which  the  pit  and  galleries  expect  from 
them.  Mr.  Harry  Paulton,  on  his  oath,  deposed  that 
the  following  jest  is  old  : — "  I  have  arranged  to  defend 
"  you,  if  ever  you  are  brought  to  trial."  "  My  defence 
"  is  a  halibi."  "  A  lullaby  ?  "  "  No ;  a  halibi."  It  is 
a  melancholy,  almost  a  humiliating,  reflection  that  this 
witticism  should  have  occurred  in  Erminie  before  it 
appeared  in  Guy  Fawkes,  M.P.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  unduly  intimate  with  The  Great  Pink 
Pearl,  La  Cigale,  and  Paul  Jones.  It  is  dangerous  to 
have  read  too  much.  But  the  highest  authorities  are, 
we  believe,  agreed  that  original  jokes,  like  Scotch  peers, 
can  no  longer  be  made.  Mr.  Wilton  Jones  has  obtained 
the  sufficient  sum  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  his  revival 


of  Guy  Fawkes.  The  mistake  of  Mr.  Roberts  lay  in 
supposing  that  he  could  have  a  fresh  mackerel  for  the 
price  of  a  stale  one. 


NAVAL  ENGINEERS. 

IT  would  appear,  if  all  tales  be  true,  that  the  grievances 
of  the  naval  engineers  are  at  last  producing  their 
natural  effect.  The  Admiralty  is  beginning  to  find  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  securing  candidates.  It  is  reported 
that  at'the  last  competition  for  vacancies  the  department 
failed  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  passmen  who  could 
stand  all  the  tests,  and  was  compelled  to  give  another  chance 
to  several  who  had  failed  in  spelling  and  composition.  A 
late  noble  lord,  who  excited  some  foolish  derision  by  assert- 
ing that  no  branch  of  knowledge  was  so  superfluous  as 
spelling,  would  have  been  delighted  to  learn  of  this.  We 
also  are  not  sure  that  anybody  need  be  much  shocked.  No 
doubt  it  is  terribly  reactionary  to  say  so  ;  but  if  a  man's 
business  is  to  look  after  machines,  his  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  of  them  is  the  essential.  He  can 
leave  spelling  to  elementary  schoolmasters,  and  printers' 
readers.  Even,  however,  after  this  revolt  against  the 
examiners,  the  Admiralty  barely  succeeded  in  filling  up 
the  number  of  its  engineers.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  story  is  true— and  there  is  nothing  improbable  about 

it  we  may  take  it  as  proved  that  the  discontent  of  the 

engineers  with  their  pay  and  promotion  is  shared  by  all 
the  class  from  which  they  come.  The  Admiralty  will  have 
to  do  as  it  did  with  the  doctors  when  they  "boycotted"' 
the  navy.  It  must  raise  its  terms  or  go  without  its 
engineers.  We  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  it. 
The  engineers  are  discontented,  and  it  is  idle  on  the  part  of 
the  Admiralty  to  say  that  they  are  as  well  off  as  naval 
officers  of  the  fighting  line.  To  begin  with,  they  are  not, 
for  the  officer  of  the  fighting  line  is  paid  in  honour  and 
the  social  prestige  which  has  not  yet  begun  to  attach  to  the 
position  of  naval  engineer.  Moreover,  he  is  deluded  by 
the  hope,  which  cannot  mislead  the  engineer,  that  he  will 
one  day  be  an  admiral.  The  want  of  this  reward  and  this 
enticement  must  be  made  up  to  the  engineer  in  money. 
Until  it  is  he  will— as  the  doctor  did— stay  on  shore  where 
there  is  employment  and  a  chance  of  fortune  for  men  with 
his  knowledge.  First  Lords  may  summon  him  to  the  vasty 
deep,  but  he  will  not  come. 

The  engineer  difficulty  i3  not  unlikely  to  start  the  whole 
question  of  the  training  of  naval  officers  again.  Some  of 
the  brisker  class  of  reformers  have  been  known  to  assert 
that  all  naval  officers  should  be  engineers.  A  very  confi- 
dent correspondent  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette— whose  letter, 
by  the  way,  contains  some  critical  and  historical  remarks  of 
startling  rotundity— has  lately  reasserted  this  proposition 
with  emphasis,  and  backed  it  up  by  the  example  of  the  old 
stamp  of  naval  officers  who  were  thorough  seamen.  His 
argument  is  that  engineering  must  be  in  the  future  what 
seamanship  was  in  the  past.  There  is  a  tempting  appear- 
ance of  force  about  this  analogy,  and,  as  a  good^  deal  more 
may  be  heard  of  it,  we  may  not  unprofitably  point  out  the 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  mainly  illusory.  The  first 
reason  is  that  engineering  is  not  a  substitute  for  seaman- 
ship, but  an  addition  to  it.  Because  sails  have  been  replaced 
by  steam  it  does  not  follow  that  the  need  for  seamanship 
has  disappeared.  The  art  includes  the  whole  management 
of  a  vessel  in  anchoring  or  getting  up  anchor,  or  in  a  storm, 
or  in  steering  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  in  difficult  circum- 
stances. No  training  in  the  engine-room  can  give  this 
knowledge,  or  the  habit  of  using  it.  The  seaman  is  the 
man  who  directs  the  ship's  course  from  her  deck.  The  engi- 
neer is  the  man  who  below  the  water-line  looks  after  the 
machine  which  supplies  the  motive  power.  The  distinction 
is  so  natural  that  it  has  imposed  itself  on  the  merchant 
service,  in  which  no  attempt  has  been  made — or,  we  may  be 
sure,  ever  will  be  made — to  combine  the  master  and  his 
mates  with  the  engineer  and  his  assistants.  Besides,  there 
is  the  navigation  to  attend  to,  which  in  the  old  navy  was 
commonly  left  .to  the  sailing-master.  It  is  now  not  thought 
sufficient  to  run  down  the  latitude  and  along  the  longitude  ; 
nor  would  a  captain  who,  in  turning  Cape  Horn,  came  up 
on  the  wrong  side  of  South  America — which  little  mistake 
was  made  by  Legge,  and  almost  made  by  Anson,  both 
excellent  practical  seamen— be  any  longer  thought  to  have 
done  nothing  extraordinary.  Navigation  has  to  be  more 
accurate  than  this;  delicate  instruments  not  known  to  the 
old  seamen  must  be  handled,  and  careful  calculations  made 
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'wititi  which  he  who  had  the  happiness  to  live  in  a  world  in 
which  time  was  of  no  consequence,  dispensed  with.  What 
remains  of  seamanship  and  navigation,  by  themselves 
amount  nearly  to  work  enough  for  any  man ;  but  a  naval 
otSicer  has  not  only  to  direct  his  ship,  he  has  to  light  her. 
After  all,  he  is  first  and  foremost  a  fighter,  and  only  subor- 
<Kaately  a  navigator  or  seaman.  The  ingenious  Captain 
Mahan  has  even  plausibly  argued  that  the  exclusive  devotion 
of  our  old  naval  officers  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  seamanship  had  a  bad  effect  on  their 
.qualities  as  fighters  of  battles.  In  this  there  is  a  mixture 
of  paradox  with  some  truth — but  it  is  all  truth  and  no 
pax'adox  to  say  that  an  officer  who  makes  it  his  first  busi- 
ness to  be  an  engineer  will  be  no  fighter  at  all.  This  is 
net  because  engineering  makes  cowards — for  the  man  who 
•at&nds  behind  the  starting  wheel  in  the  engine-room  of  a 
war-ship  in  future  naval  battles  will  need  a  stout  heart — 
but  because  engineering  must  be  purely  ancillary  to  fight- 
ing, and  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  it.  The  engineers 
must  be  a  well-trained  and  chosen  body,  but  they  must  be 
apart  from  the  fighting  line,  and  the  captain  must,  willy 
zuILy,  trust  them  with  the  machines.  If  it  is  said  that  the 
captain  should  be  able  to  come  down  and  put  them  right 
when  they  go  wrong,  we  can  only  reply  that  the  officer  who 
did  go  below  the  water-line  for  any  such  purpose  would 
practically  cease  to  be  captain.  As  for  those  who  com- 
plain that  this  introduces  a  dangerous  division  of  authority, 
we  can  only  beg  them  to  go  to  the  nearest  Temple  of  Science 
arid  make  their  complaints  to  that  meddlesome  goddess 
herself. 


THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

FINANCIAL  matters  occupied  the  London  County 
Council  at  this  week's  meeting,  and  evoked,  as  usual, 
some  spectacular  displays  in  the  somewhat  desultory  glow 
of  oratory.  The  question  of  increase  of  pay  to  the  Fire 
Brigade  held  the  place  of  honour  in  debate,  though  it  is  by 
do  means  certain  that  the  discussion  of  the  County  Council 
or  Municipal  Band  question  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  Council,  a  subject  of  greater  moment. 
With  regard  to  the  first  matter,  Lord  Lingen  declared 
himself,  at  great  length,  though  in  not  very  convincing 
terms,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Finance  Committee  over 
which  he  presides.  Lord  Lingen  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  additional  increase  of  pay  recommended  by  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  in  June.  This  additional  sum  is  a  trifle 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  that  which  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  justice  of 
the  case  in  February  last.  The  smaller  increase  then 
adopted  was  recommended,  Lord  Lingen  remarked,  after 
full  and  elaborate  inquiry  ;  why,  then,  should  this  large 
additional  increase  be  recommended  1  Lord  Lingen,  finally, 
was  in  favour  of  postponing  the  question  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  leaving  its  settlement  to  the  successors  of 
the  present  Council.  He  did  not,  however,  explicitly 
affirm  that  the  London  Fire  Brigade  had  not  made  good 
the  claims  for  further  pay  that  had  been  advanced  on  their 
behalf.  There  is  no  question  of  London  government 
more  important  than  the  efficiency  of  the  Fire  Brigade. 
If  Lord  Lingen,  in  his  plea  for  adjournment,  had  urged 
the  advantages  of  considering  an  increase  of  the  force  with 
the  question  of  increased  pay  as  parts  of  an  extremely 
necessary  scheme,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he 
would  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  whole  think- 
ing public.  Unquestionably,  the  efficiency  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  is  connected  with  liberal  remuneration.  Good 
servants  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  retained,  without  good 
pay,  with  the  prospect  of  substantial  pensions.  But  if 
there  was  good  ground  for  regarding  the  Fire  Brigade  as 
underpaid,  there  are  infinitely  stronger  reasons  for  consider- 
ing the  force  to  be  undermanned.  Its  present  inadequacy 
to  meet  the  ever- increasing  calls  to  duty,  which  arrive  from 
opposite  and  far-distant  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  has 
been  frequently  illustrated  of  late,  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
remarkable  efficiency  attained  under  Captain  Shaw's  ad- 
mirable administration  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  Brigade 
has  not  been  more  severely  felt  in  emergencies.  If  it  be 
true  that  more  pay  is  due  to  the  men,  more  men  and  more 
stations  are  even  more  requisite,  if  lives  and  property  are 
be  adequately  protected. 

On  quite  other  grounds,  we  are  disposed  to  protest,  like 
Lord  Lingen,  against  the  recommendation  submitted  to  the 
'Council  by  the  Finance  Committee.    Having  agreed  to 


increase  the  firemen's  wages,  there  is'  something  peculiarly 
ungracious  in  instructing  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  to 
consider  whether  the  men  should  not  contribute  of  those 
wages  somewhat  to  their  retiring  pensions.  This  is  un- 
pleasantly like  giving  with  the  one  hand  and  taking  away 
with  the  other.  Nor  could  it  decently  be  urged  that 
to  do  this  was  encouraging  thrift.  The  virtue  of  thrift 
lies  in  the  act  of  the  individual.  It  should  be  volun- 
tary, and  not  on  compulsion.  It  is  satisfactory  that  this 
little  financial  scheme  was  defeated,  though  by  a  small 
majority.  The  debate  on  the  great  Band  question  resulted 
in  little  satisfaction  to  those  that  favoured  and  those  that 
opposed  the  recommendation  of  the  Parks  Committee. 
Solemn  and  prolonged  was  the  discussion,  and  deplorably 
tame  the  conclusion.  It  was  a  generous  Committee. 
Nothing  less  did  it  recommend  than  a  band  fifty  strong,  at 
a  cost  of  three  thousand  guineas,  as  a  first  instalment  of 
County  Council  music.  It  was  held  by  some  ancient  autho- 
rities— by  Plato,  for  example — that  there  were  certain 
matters  of  human  government  which  wisely  might  be  deter- 
mined by  divination  or  lottery.  This  Band  question  might 
profitably  have  been  decided  by  such  a  hazard.  Certainly 
the  decision  arrived  at  was  no  decision  at  all,  either 
for  those  who  were  opposed  to  rate-paid  music,  or  for  those 
who  yearn  for  a  band  that  shall  worthily  represent  the 
dignity  and  harmony  of  the  County  Council.  To  spend 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  subsidizing  existing  bands  seems 
a  paltry  substitute  for  the  noble  ideal  of  the  Parks  Com- 
mittee. As  with  most  compromises,  however,  the  arrange- 
ment saves  the  County  Council  much  tedious  discussion. 
There  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  settling  such  trouble- 
some matters  as  the  composition  of  the  band,  the  salaries, 
the  uniform — matters  that  might  have  enlivened  the 
Council  hall  for  many  a  week.  It  were  painful  to  contem- 
plate the  County  Council  appointing  a  Committee  of  Har- 
mony, skilled  in  the  detection  of  wiriness  in  the  wood  -wind, 
or  dulness  in  the  brass. 


THE  PAliNELLITES. 

IN  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  his  candidate  at  Carlow, 
Mr.  Parnell's  pretensions  to  the  leadership  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  have  sustained  a  serious,  if  not  a  crushing,  blow. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  ground  which  he  would  himself 
have  chosen  if  Fate  had  not  selected  it  for  him ;  and  it  has 
ended  in  utter  rout  for  his  party.  It  was  said  by  his  oppo- 
nents, before  the  contest,  and  not  denied  either  by  himself 
or  his  adherents,  that,  if  he  could  not  win  in  Carlow,  he 
would  win  nowhere ;  and  he  has  had  a  far  worse  beating 
there  than  he  underwent  either  at  Sligo  or  Kilkenny. 
There  is  no  explaining  away  a  disaster  like  this ;  and,  to  do 
the  Parnellites  justice,  they  have  refrained  from  any  weak 
attempts  in  that  direction.  Their  leader  contented  himself, 
in  his  valedictory  speech  to  his  supporters,  with  the  not 
very  formidable  undertaking  to  "  raise  the  issue  at  every 
"  bye-election  and  at  the  general  election,"  and,  if  beaten, 
to  "  form  his  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Sligo  supporters  into  a 
"  rallying  square."  If  this  merely  means,  as  we  suppose  it 
does,  that  no  amount  of  beating  will  make  him  give  up,  and 
that  if  he  returns  to  Parliament  after  the  next  general 
election  with  no  more  followers  than  he  can  put  into  a  four- 
wheel  cab,  he  will  still  assert  himself  to  be  the  true  leader 
of  the  Irish  people,  besides  whom  none  other  is  genuine, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  to 
hear  it.  If"  he  did  not  continue  "  fighting  on  his  stumps  " 
like  the  hero  in  Chevy  Chase,  he  would  not  be  the  man  we 
have  always  taken  him  for.  But  the  question  of  practical 
importance  for  politicians  is  not  as  to  the  amount  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  heroism,  but  the  effective  extent  of  his  fighting 
power.  His  organs  in  the  Irish  press  do  no  more  than 
repeat  his  Satanic  declarations — we  refer,  of  course,  to 
Milton's  fallen  archangel — of  unyielding  resolve,  without 
"condescension  upon  particulars."  They  will  "  fight  until 
"  defeat  has  been  turned  into  victory,  be  the  victory  " — 
meaning,  we  suppose,  the  struggle — "  short  or  long."  They 
"  do  not  think  of  capitulation  or  compromise."  They 
simply  proceed  to  organize  for  the  next  battle.  Exactly. 
It  is  as  we  expected.  They  will  go  on  "  fighting  on  their 
"  stumps,"  like  their  leader  and  the  hero  in  Chevy  Chase. 

This  determination  not  to  be  beaten,  or  rather  not  to 
admit  that  they  are  beaten,  not  to  "  stay  whipped,"  as  the 
Americans  say,  is  of  course  the  next  best  thing  for  the 
Unionists  to  their  making  a  fairly  even  fight  of  it.    If  Mr. 
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Parnell  comes  back  to  the  next  House  of  Commons  with 
ever  so  small  a  following,  he  will  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Anti-Parnellites  j  for  we  presume  that  by  that  time  the  party 
opposed  to  him  will  have  definitely  ceased  to  bear  Mr. 
McCarthy's  name.  The  mention  of  that  name,  in  fact,  recalls 
attention  to  what  will  be  the  most  serious  element  of  weakness 
and  disorganization  in  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  in  the 
future  — namely,  the  want  of  a  leader.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
refer  merely  to  Mr.  McCarthy's  singularly  undistinguished 
tenure  of  that  office,  and  to  the  early  retirement  from  it 
which  he  is  said  to  be  contemplating  ;  for  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
never  regarded,  and — to  do  an  amiable  and  unassuming 
politician  justice — never,  we  dare  say,  regarded  himself,  as 
anything  more  than  "  a  mockery  king  of  snow."  The  real 
difficulty  of  the  Nationalists  arises  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  abatement  of  the  rivalries  among  others  than  his 
nominal  successor  for  the  succession  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  come  out  of 
prison,  it  will  become  more  acute  than  ever.  Mr.  Sexton 
took  the  lead  in  debate  all  through  the  proceedings  on  the 
Land  Purchase  Bill,  and  showed  as  much  acuteness  in  dis- 
cussing it  as  Mr.  Healy  did  in  his  criticism  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1 88 1.  But  neither  Mr.  Sexton  nor  Mr.  Healy 
will  do,  and  if  either  would  do  on  his  own  merits,  the  re- 
volt of  the  other  would  make  him  impossible.  Yet  either 
of  these  would  unquestionably  be  more  fib  to  lead  their 
party  than  either  Mr.  Dillon  or  Mr.  O'Brien,  whose  re- 
spective claims,  again,  it  will  be  as  difficult  for  their  party 
to  balance  as  an  Irish  jury  have  just  found  it  to  assess 
the  value  of  Mr.  Healy's  reputation.  The  probability 
seems  to  be  that  the  Nationalist  leadership  will  have  to  go 
into  commission,  and  that  a  little  committee  of  Irish  mem- 
bers, with  absolutely  no  Parliamentary  policy  which  can  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  Mr.  Parnell,  will  be  brought  into 
continually  unfavourable  comparison  with  their  late  leader, 
who  has  played  the  game  longer  than  any  of  them,  and 
is  a  far  more  accomplished  master  of  it  than  the  best  of 
them  can  ever  hope  to  become.  So  long  as  this  state  of 
things  lasts  Unionists,  we  think,  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  situation.  The  Anti-Parnellites  at  the 
bidding  of  the  priests  will  no  doubt  do  all  they  can  to  effect 
a  "  transaction  "  with  the  Gladstonians  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  there  to  denounce  the 
bargain,  if  its  terms  are  what  he  would  describe  as  unsatis- 
factory. It  will  be  hard  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  forcing  the 
"  Anti's  "  to  put  those  terms  so  high  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  muster  a  Unionist  majority  to  refuse  them. 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A  DIVORCE  CASE. 

THE  Divorce  Court  is  not  a  pleasant  place,  and  its 
history  is  not  redolent  of  roses.  But  people  like  Taplin 
and  Owen,  who  have  just  been  sent  to  prison  for  the 
common  though  rarely  punished  crime  of  perjury,  it  can 
seldom  have  seen.  There  is  something  almost  attractive 
about  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  plot  in  which  these 
worthies  were  engaged.  It  failed,  because  cross-examina- 
tion is  not  yet  entirely  impotent  as  an  instrument  for 
the  discovery  of  truth,  or  at  least  for  the  detection  of 
falsehood.  But  it  came  very  near  success,  and  would  have 
come  still  nearer  had  not  the  almost  crazy  fatuity  of 
the  principal  betrayed  his  less  eccentric  accomplice.  Tap- 
lin had  a  wife,  of  whom  he  wished  to  be  rid.  Not 
having  apparently  studied  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Jack- 
son, he  thought  himself  bound  to  convict  her  of  a  matri- 
monial offence  before  he  could  free  himself  from  the  burden 
of  her  society.  The  way  in  which  he  went  to  work  would 
have  ensured  the  failure  of  any  novelist  who  ventured  to 
make  a  literary  use  of  it.  Mrs.  Taplin  is  apparently 
a  woman  of  blameless  character,  whose  release  from  her 
husband,  though  hardly  obtained,  must  be  considered 
worth  the  price.  Taplin  employed  Owen  to  enter  Mrs. 
Taplin's  room  in  order  that  he  might  be  found  there 
by  Taplin  himself.  Accordingly,  he  was  so  found,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  symbolical,  but  unhappily  painless,  thrashing  by 
Taplin  himself.  The  wretched  Taplin  then  turned  upon 
his  wife,  and  beat  her  most  severely.  This  is,  one  may 
hope,  an  unusual  incident  even  among  the  lowest  of  the 
low.  There  is  something  about  the  gratuitous  cruelty  of 
this  wretch  absolutely  unnecessary,  even  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  which  must  make  the  most  squeamish  humani- 
tarians regret  that  he  cannot  be  well  and  soundly  flogged. 


But  that  is  not  all.  The  evidence  of  Mrs.  Davey  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  is  remarkable  even  in  the  hideous 
recesses  of  that  structure,  "  every  stone  embrowned  in  sin 
"  and  crime."  She  said,  "  Mrs.  Taplin  and  Owen  came  to 
"  my  house  in  Liverpool  to  lodge.  Taplin,  attended  by  a 
"  Scripture-reader  named  Roberts,  his  wife,  and  other 
"  persons,  came  to  the  house  at  one  in  the  morning,  and,. 
"  after  indulging  in  prayer,  went  up  into  the  bedroom,  and 
"  surprised  Mrs.  Taplin  and  Owen.  They  afterwards  again 
"  indulged  in  prayer,  and  when  I  asked  Taplin  what  they 
"  prayed  for,  he  replied,  '  Because  everything  went  off  so 
"  '  nicely.'  "  It  is  some  slight  comfort  to  think  that  these 
two  blasphemous  and  ignoble  ruffians  are  now  indulging  in 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  and  an  unattractive  diet. 
But  we  cannot  see  why  Sir  Thomas  Chambers  should  not 
have  inflicted  upon  them  the  longest  term  of  penal  servi- 
tude the  law  permits. 

This  case  has  not  unnaturally  raised  the  question  how 
far  perjury  in  the  Courts  ought  to  be  tolerated.  Some 
purists  think  that,  whenever  a  witness  has  clearly  lied,  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  ought  to  take  the  matter 
up.  "  That's  perhaps  Utopian,"  as  Calverley  said  of  the 
proposal  to  suppress  the  cornopian.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
seriously  contemplated,  the  judicial  staff  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  tenfold,  and  the  country  to  be  covered  with 
gaols.  It  might  be  replied  that  crime  should  be  punished 
whatever  the  consequences,  and  that  a  few  examples  would 
check  the  practice.  A  more  serious  objection  is  this. 
Trials  are  held  every  week  in  which  there  is  very  hard 
swearing  on  both  sides.  The  jury  must  decide  one  way 
or  the  other  if  the  whole  proceedings  are  not  to  be  rendered 
nugatory.  Accordingly  they  do  decide,  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  decide  rightly.  But  if  their 
verdict  were  to  be  followed  by  a  prosecution  against  the 
unsuccessful  side,  an  entirely  different  set  of  considera- 
tions would  arise.  The  defendants  would  be  in  the  dock, 
and  their  mouths  would  be  closed.  The  second  jury  would, 
have  to  find  them  guilty  or  innocent  without  hearing  them. 
That  would  predispose  every  juror  to  leniency,  and  increase- 
the  legitimate  tendency  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  Even  supposing  the  thing  to  be  made  perfectly 
clear,  there  would  remain  the  possibility  of  forgetfulness  or 
mistake.  To  speak  the  absolute  truth  is  not  so  easy  as  some 
people  imagine.  It  has  been  laid  down  by  a  great  writer 
that  nothing  requires  so  high  a  degree  of  education.  Nine 
witnesses  out  of  ten  come  into  court  honest,  but  none 
the  less  determined,  partisans.  They  are  in  thought 
and  intention  not  witnesses,  but  advocates.  Without  in  the 
least  meaning  to  tell  lies,  they  represent  the  fact  as  it 
appeal's  to  them,  tbey  colour  events  to  match  their  own 
prejudices,  and  they  succeed  in  conveying  a  more  utterly 
erroneous  impression  of  what  really  happened  than  if  they 
had  imitated  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Yet  to  imprison  them 
for  their  indiscreet  zeal  would  be  most  unjust.  Of  course, 
the  instance  of  Taplin  and  Owen  is  very  different  from 
any  of  these.  They  swore  they  did  not  know  each  other 
at  the  very  time  when  they  were  engaged  in  an  infamous 
conspiracy  to  blast  the  character  of  an  honest  woman.  No- 
thing can  be  too  bad  for  them.  The  penalty  inflicted  on> 
them  by  the  Recorder  is  too  good  for  them.  But  it  is  very 
seldom  that  perjury  can  be  so  easily  proved. 


A  TYPICAL  MEMBER. 

A GOOD  deal  of  unjust  ridicule  appears  to  be  expended' 
upon  Mr.  Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton.  There  are  who 
speak  of  him  as  though  he  were  a  mere  Parliamentary 
lusus  or  "  sport  " — a  member  who  had  found  his  way  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  accident,  and  whose  proper  seat 
is  at  the  vestry  board,  at  which,  indeed,  he  is  understood  to 
have  sat,  if  not  still  to  sit,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  with 
or  without  satisfaction  to  others.  And  no  doubt  this 
is  the  sphere  for  which  Mr.  Morton  is  pre-eminently 
fitted ;  but  the  inference  that  he  is  therefore  unfitted1 
for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  once  unfair 
to  him  and  unduly  complimentary  to  the  House.  The 
truth  is  that,  however  a  few  Parliamentary  veterans  of  the 
pre-democratic  era  and  a  few  brisk  young  politicians  of  the 
newest  and  most  "  emancipated  "  type  may  flatter  them- 
selves, there  is  no  violent  incongruity  between  Mr.  Morton 
and  the  bulk  of  his  colleagues.    He  is  very  like  the  average- 
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member  of  Parliament  of  the  present  day — only  more  so; 
and  for  all  the  cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  !  "  and  "  Divide  !  "  with 
which  he  is  too  often  greeted  on  rising  to  address  the 
House,  he  really  but  very  slightly  caricatures  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  who  affect  superiority  to  bim. 

He  was,  we  think,  particularly  successful  in  demonstrat- 
ing this  fact  in  the  short,  but  very  instructive,  debate  which 
he  raised  in  Committee  of  Supply  last  Thursday  night,  on 
his  motion  to  reduce  the  vote  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  protest 
against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  the  bar  in  the 
Lobby.  One  can  imagine  how  a  motion  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  treated  in  the  days  when  Palmerston  was 
Consul,  if  it  had  been  brought  forward  by  any  eccentric 
precisian  of  that  era ;  and  how  certain  it  is  that  a  reply 
from  some  one  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Herbert,  or  another 
representative  of  the  Refreshment  Committee,  would  have 
closed  the  discussion.  Whether  the  matter  was  seriously 
or  lightly  treated  would  have  depended  partly  on  the 
temperament  of  the  official,  or  quasi-official,  respondent, 
and  partly  on  the  degree  of  respect  in  which  the  complainant 
was  held  in  the  House.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
discussion  would  have  been  brief,  and  would  not  have  been 
undignified.  But  nowadays  what  happens  I  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell's  interposition  in  the  debate,  with  the  hope  that 
the  member  for  Peterborough  would  "  have  the  courage 
"  of  his  opinions,"  and  his  thanks  to  him  for  giving  them 
"  the  opportunity  of  a  fair  and  square  vote"  on  the  subject 
of  local  option,  may  be  overlooked,  because  Mr.  Russell's 
teetotal  craze  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  solitary  weak- 
ness of  a  singularly  able  man.  And  Mr.  James  Lowther's 
ironical  contribution  to  the  debate  must  also  be  excepted 
from  the  observations  applicable  to  its  general  character. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  rising  of  seven  speakers 
in  succession,  including  one  from  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench,  to  discuss  gravely  the  great  question  whether  it 
was  not  a  "heavy  blow  and  sore  discouragement"  to 
every  loyal  soldier  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army  that  a 
member  of  Parliament  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  glass 
-of  sherry  or  a  tumbler  of  whisky  and  soda-water  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  1  What  is  to  be  thought  of 
Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman's  declaring,  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  authority  as  a  Pi  ivy  Councillor,  that  the  present 
position  of  the  bar  was,  he  would  not  say  a  scandal,  but  at 
all  events  an  "  eyesore,"  and  that  it  was  monstrous  that 
the  first  thing  which  saluted  a  stranger  on  being  introduced 
into  the  inner  Lobby  should  be  "  the  popping  of  corks  and 
"  the  drinking  of  liquids  " — instead  of  solids — "  on  the  part 
"  of  members  of  the  House  "  1  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  who  "  be- 
"  lieved  the  time  would  come  when  the  House  would  not 
"  permit  any  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  sold  within  its  pre- 
"  cincts,"  is  a  type  of  member  whom  one  expects  to  hear 
on  such  an  occasion.  But  why  Mr.  Roby  and  Mr.  Lambert  i 
And  why  the  dignified  interchange  of  protest  and  disclaimer 
between  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Morton,  in  which 
the  former  complained  of  the  unjust  imputation  on  the 
House  of  Commons  conveyed  in  the  latter's  remark  about 
"  removing  temptation  from  those  who  could  not  resist  it," 
and  the  latter  withdrew  the  insinuation  as  handsomely  as 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  friend  1  It  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent subject  for  a  debate  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a 
workman's  club,  but — in  the  House  of  Commons  !  And 
yet,  if  so  many  E'.embers  of  the  House  take  to  it  so 
kindly,  and  with  such  zest,  what  right  have  they  to  sneer 
at  poor  Mr.  Morton? 


A  GUIDE  TO  WATERING-PLACES. 

A  N  old  railway-guide  is  not  very  interesting  reading  ;  but  we 
are  not  so  sure  that  the  same  can  always  be  said  of  old 
guide-books  of  other  kinds.  A  stout  little  volume,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  a  prayer-book,  bearing  the  title  A  Guide  to 
Watering-Plarts,  and  published  in  the  year  1806,  is  enough  to 
make  those,  who  are  searching  their  brains  and  their  guide-books 
for  some  quiet  place  at  which  to  spend  a  few  weeks  this  summer 
or  autumn,  to  sigh  with  jealousy  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 
"  Why  tempt  us,"  they  might  say,  "  by  showing  us  a  book, 
written  during  the  lives  of  many  people  still  living,  in  which 
one  can  read  of  such  a  place  as  Torquay,  that  those  who  can 
dispense  with  assembly-rooms  and  fashionable  dissipation  may 
pass  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  at  this  sequestered  spot  with 
satisfaction  and  improvement  in  health  ?  or  of  Scarborough — Scar- 
borough of  all  places ! — that  it  is  "  not  so  fashionably  frequented  ' 


as  some  other  watering-places,  and  that  "  the  sons  of  pleasure  fly 
to  more  genial  climes  "  ?  At  the  date  at  which  the  book  was 
written  those  who  wished  to  break  fresh  ground  might  go  to 
Rhyl,  Llandudno,  or,  indeed,  wherever  they  pleased  on  the  north 
coast  of  Wales,  without  finding  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  watering- 
place.  The  only  difficulty  in  this  case  would  have  been  to  find  what 
the  author  calls  "a  commodious  inn"  or  "a  genteel  lodging-house  " 
to  stay  at.  People  who  wanted  a  nice  quiet  watering-place  might 
go  to  Ramsgate,  which  wanted  "many  of  those  attractions  which 
draw  the  young  and  gay  to  "  more  lively  places,  but  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  pier  of  such  "  vast  length  and  breadth  "  that  the 
sea  breezes  could  "be  equally  enjoyed  here,  as  if  a  person  were 
floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep."  Another  small  but  rising 
watering-place  was  Margate,  which  was  an  "  encreasing  resort  of 
genteel  people."  Here  were  "various  inns  and  taverns,"  a 
camera-obscura,  a  church,  a  bowling-green,  a  Wesleyan  and  a 
Baptist  chapel,  and  an  assembly-room  fitted  up  "in  the  first  stile 
of  elegance."  A  charming  little  seaside  place  was  Cowes,  where 
there  were  "  two  inrs,"  the  entertainment  at  both  of  which  was 
"good  and  not  unreasonable."  "Hitherto  five  or  six  bathing- 
machines  "  had  "  been  found  sufficient  for  the  company."  Those 
who  preferred  a  town  on  the  coast  with  a  population  "not  much 
under  4,000  souls"  might  try  Hastings.  Here  the  bathing- 
machines  amounted  "to  nearly  twenty  "  ;  the  lodging-houses  were 
'■'numerous  and  well  adapted";  but  there  was  "only  one  inn.' 
At  Dover  there  were  "  few  elegant  lodgings,  or  even  handsome 
houses  "  ;  and  at  Eastbourne,  where  there  were  two  good  inns, 
nothing  seemed  "  wanting  to  render  this  a  most  desirable  summer 
retreat,  except  more  lodging-houses  near  the  sea." 

Inland,  attention  is  called  to  "Lemington."  "This  beautiful 
village  "  had  "  recently  attracted  notice,  on  account  of  its  saline 
springs."  Besides  a  Mr.  Sinker's  hotel,  which  supplied  "very 
elegant  accommodation,  there  "  were  "  here  three  good  inns,  and 
several  neat  lodging-houses."  The  Earl  of  Aylesford,  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  "  in  the  true  spirit  of  benevolence,"  had  "  erected  an 
elegant  pump-room,"  and,  owing  to  "the  centrical  situation  of  the 
village  itself,"  it  was  "rising  rapidly  into  eminence."  The  author, 
nevertheless,  warns  intending  visitors  that,  "  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative infancy,  the  amusements  at  such  a  place  must  neces- 
sarily be  few  and  contracted."  Another  "beautiful  village"  was 
Clifton.  Here  several  crescents  and  the  Mall  were  already  stand- 
ing ;  although  most  of  them  were  unfinished,  as  they  had  been 
begun  by  speculators  at  a  bad  time,  and  "  the  project  had  failed 
owing  to  the  late  war."  A  very  bad  advertisement  for  Clifton  is 
the  authoi's  remark  that  its  church  contained  a  large  number  of 
monuments,  "  chiefly  of  strangers,  who  came  here  in  quest  of 
health."  Looking  northward,  we  find  Harrogate.  "  While  some 
places  are  visited  because  they  are  fashionable,  and  others  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  their  scenery,  Harrowgate  possesses  neither  of 
those  attractions  in  a  superior  degree,  and  therefore  is  chiefly 
resorted  to  by  the  valetudinary,  who  frequently  quaff  health  from 
its  springs,"  the  waters  of  which  tasted  "like  rotten  eggs  and 
gunpowder."  Two  thousand  persons,  we  are  told,  "  annually 
visit  this  sequestered  spot."  Living  was  very  cheap  here,  and 
the  company  was  drawn  "  into  something  like  family  parties." 
One  of  the  customs  of  the  place  was  that  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men should  "  mutually  treat  each  other."  "  After  dinner  the 
latter  pay  for  the  wine,  while  the  ladies  return  the  compliment  in 
tea."  There  were  two  balls  every  week  in  an  assembly-room 
which,  "  though  less  superb  than  many  apartments  of  the  kind," 
was  "  often  well  filled  with  genteel  people."  The  master  of 
ceremonies  on  these  cccasions  was  elected  by  the  company  from 
among  their  own  number.  "  To  this  office  good  manners  and  a 
suavity  of  disposition  "  were  "  the  only  passports."  The  "  genteel 
village"  of  Great  Malvern  was  already  well  known,  and  had  an 
hotel  "well  calculated  fcr  the  reception  of  company."  "Com- 
pany, however,  seldom  stay  long  at  this  place."  Little  Malvern 
had  been  "  once  a  considerable  village  " ;  but  when  this  guide- 
book was  published  it  only  contained  "five  or  six  houses." 

More  than  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  Bath. 
We  read  that  at  one  of  its  balls  as  many  as  two  thousand  tickets 
were  taken  at  the  doors.  The  balls  at  Bath  in  those  days  began 
"  as  soon  as  possible  after  seven  o'clock,  and  "  ended  "  precisely 
at  eleven,"  if  necessary  "even  in  the  middle  of  a  dance."  On 
Thursdays  two  cotillons  were  danced,  "  one  before  and  one 
after  tea."  There  is  something  unspeakably  refreshing  in  this 
"  before"  and  "  after  tea."  In  comparison  with  other  watering- 
places  described  in  this  book,  the  amusements  at  Bath  seem  to  have 
been  unlimited.  Balls,  theatres,  societies,  clubs,  concerts,  Vauxhall 
gardens,  riding-schools,  and  other  entertainments  were  to  be  had 
in  plenty  ;  and  even  at  that  time  Bath  was  quite  an  old  watering- 
place.  Beau  Nash,  "  the  first  King  of  .Bath,"  had  died  some  fifty 
years  earlier ;  but,  although  Bath  had  been  occasionally  visited 
by  sovereigns  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  it  appears 
that  about  the  year  1700  it  had  only-tone  house  with  sashed 
windows,  and  that  the  dancers  did  not  exceed  ten  couples."  Per- 
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haps  the  greatest  rival  of  Bath  among  the  old  English  watering- 
places  was  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Dudley, 
Lord  North,  in  passing  through  a  wood,  "  observed  the  water  that 
has  since  become  so  famous  with  a  mineral  scum  on  its 
surface  and  an  earthy  sediment  at  the  bottom."  This  casual  dis- 
covery led  to  the  celebrity  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  place 
went  on  increasing  until,  at  the  date  of  our  old  guide-book,  there 
were  four  good  "  taverns,"  and  a  number  of  boarding-  and 
lodging-houses.  Here,  also,  Beau  Nash  had  been  a  leading 
spirit.  We  read  that  one  of  the  amusements  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  used  to  be  a  "  concert-breakfast."  "  After  this  repast,"  it 
•was  "customary  to  attend  morning  service  in  the  chapel." 
M  Prayers  over,  the  music  re-commences."  Another  long-esta- 
fclished  inland  watering-place  was  Buxton.  The  Hall  is  stated  by 
the  author  to  have  been  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  while  other  important  buildings  were  built  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth.  The  Crescent  was  "  a  modern 
fabric  "  when  this  book  was  written.  We  are  told  that  as  many 
as  "  700  persons  may  be  accommodated  "  in  Buxton  "  besides  the 
inhabitants."  There  was  a  pack  of  harriers  which  used  to  be 
''well  attended  during  the  season  of  their  activity,"  and  the 
-country  is  said  to  have  been  "  well  adapted  for  hunting,"  which 
shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  volcanic  upheaval  in  that 
neighbourhood  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
"  Gentlemen  likewise  amuse  themselves  in  shooting  moor  game 
and  grouse."  What  would  be  the  feelings  of  owners  of  Derby- 
shire moors  in  these  days  if  "gentlemen"  from  Buxton  were 
to  "amuse"  themselves  by  shooting  grouse  over  their  pro- 
perties? A  much  younger,  although  thoroughly  established, 
inland  watering-place  was  Cheltenham.  "  In  the  year  1780 
the  whole  number  of  lodging-houses  did  not  much  exceed 
thirty,  but,"  in  1806,  it  amounted  to  the  prodigious  total  of 
"  considerably  more  than  two  hundred,"  and  there  were  then 
assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  a  spa,  hot  baths,  and  circulating 
libraries. 

Of  the  sea-side  watering-places,  Brighton  was  by  far  the  most 
celebrated.  "  This  place,  which,  in  the  memory  of  our  grand- 
fathers, was  only  a  little  insignificant  town  on  a  corner  of  the 
coast  little  frequented,  is  now  become  fashionable,  elegant,  and 
universally  known."  At  Worthing,  "  in  a  short  space  of  time,  a 
few  miserable  fishing-huts  and  smugglers'  dens  "  had  "  been  ex- 
changed for  buildings  sufficiently  extensive  and  elegant  to  accom- 
modate the  first  families  in  the  kingdom."  Ilfracombe  had  already 
"  become  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  in  the  summer  months." 
Its  lodging-house  keepers  were  "at  once  reasonable  in  their  charges, 
and  obliging  in  their  behaviour."  At  Tenby,  again,  there  were 
already  four  inns  "  for  the  reception  of  genteel  families,"  and  there 
were  "  good  private  lodgings,  well  supplied,  and  accompanied  by 
that  peculiar  hospitality  which  distinguishes  the  principality  of 
Wales."  Folkestone,  also,  was  a  regularly  established  watering- 
place  ;  Bognor  consisted  of  "an  extensive  assemblage  of  brick-built 
villas " ;  Dawlish  had  "  risen  into  a  state  of  comparative  ele- 
gance " ;  Southend  was  a  very  smart  place,  frequented  by  "  the 
superior  ranks  of  society,"  and  "  personages  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion, particularly  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales," 
"  the  lower  orders  not  having  yet  intruded  themselves."  As  to 
Weymouth,  "  since  their  Majesties,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family,"  had  visited  it  in  1 789,  and  had  since  then  honoured 
it  "  with  an  annual  residence  of  some  weeks,  during  the  season, 
it "  had  "  become  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  all  the  sea-bath- 
ing places."  As  a  contrast  to  this  aristocratic  spot  may  be  men- 
tioned Blackpool,  where  the  highest  charge  for  board  was  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  a  day,  a  shilling  each  being  charged  for 
dinner  and  supper,  and  eightpence  for  breakfast  and  tea.  It  was 
"too  young  to  be  noticed  at  a  distance  by  the  gay  or  sickly 
world  "  ;  and  it  received  its  chief  support  from  Lancashire.  When 
the  ladies  went  to  bathe  a  bell  rang ;  and  if  a  gentleman  was 
found  on  the  parade  after  that,  he  was  fined  a  bottle  of  wine. 
When  the  ladies  had  had  their  turn,  the  bell  was  rung  again, 
and  they  were  made  to  come  away  and  give  place  to  "  the 
gentlemen."  On  the  west  coast  of  Wales,  Barmouth  was  "  much 
frequented,"  and  had  "  several  excellent  machines  "  ;  Aberystwith 
had  an  inn  which  was  "a  decent  house  of  entertainment,  and 
the  lodgings,  if  not  elegant,"  were  "  at  least  commodious  and 
reasonable."  It  had  only  three  walks  :  one  "  round  the  church- 
yard," one  by  the  side  of  the  harbour,  and  one  "  traced  out  with 
some  taste  and  ingenuity  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle." 

We  have  described  a  few  of  the  English  watering-places  of 
eighty-five  years  ago  ;  what  will  those  of  eighty-five  years  hence 
be  like?  Perhaps  the  entire  coast  of  this  island  will  by  that 
time  be  one  continuous  "  seaside  resort." 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

INFORMATION  has  reached  us  that  some  of  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  contemplate  an  attempt  to  erect 
a  high  roof  on  the  top  of  the  College  Library.  The  acts  of 
vandalism  that  have  been  performed  by  corporations  of  men, 
whose  education  would,  it  might  have  been  surmised,  have 
secured  them  in  the  possession  of  some  traces  of  cultured  taste, 
are  often  more  terrible  than  those  committed  by  whole  vestries 
of  grocers.  If  the  Trinity  Dons  would  occupy  themselves  in 
studying  the  fine  collection  of  architectural  books  which  their 
library  contains  (many  of  them  bequeathed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Whewell),  instead  of  ruining  one  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  most 
perfect  works,  they  might  learn  something  of  the  value  of  the  gems 
of  art  of  which  they  are  the  temporary  custodians  ;  and  the  worst 
mischief  they  would  be  doing  would  be  thewearing  out  of  valuable 
volumes.  The  Library  was  commenced  in  1675,  during  the  master- 
ship of  Dr.  Barrow,  and  occupies  the  whole  western  side  of  the 
quadrangle  known  as  Nevill's  Court.  The  eastern  side  consists  of 
the  great  dining-hall,  these  two  buildings  being  connected  by 
suites  of  rooms,  some  of  them  beautifully  panelled,  built  over  a 
wide  classical  cloister,  the  echo  in  which  was  used  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  measure  the  velocity  of  sound.  In  its  own  peculiar 
way  Nevill's  Court  is  unique,  and  its  most  perfect  architectural 
feature  is  the  library.  Built  on  piers  and  pillars,  it  forms  on  the 
ground  level  an  open  space,  which  is  a  wide  and  impressive  con- 
tinuation of  the  cloister.  Through  this  space  can  be  obtained 
glimpses  of  the  celebrated  "Backs."  It  is  true  that  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  court  were  somewhat  roughly  handled  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  one  Essex,  a  prototype  of  the 
architect,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  is  advising  the  present  govern- 
ing body  of  the  College  to  brand  their  tenure  of  office  with  the 
disgrace  of  a  still  greater  iniquity,  lie  and  his  contemporaries 
had,  however,  the  excuse  of  a  conviction  that  their  own  work 
was  more  perfect  than  that  of  their  predecessors.  Who  is  the 
vain  creature  who  can  in  these  times  venture  to  say  that  he  can 
build  better  than  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ?  If  a  musician  were  to 
alter  a  movement  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven's,  lovers  of  music 
would  stay  away  from  the  performance  of  the  mutilated  work. 
But  if  such  a  man  succeeded  in  forging  a  change  in  the  only 
existing  manuscript  left  after  the  composer's  death,  he  would  be 
held  up  to  the  execration  of  mankind  on  the  discovery  of  the 
crime.  But  where  is  the  difference  between  such  an  act  as  that 
and  what  is  now  proposed  ?  Amongst  architects  Wren  stands  as 
high  as  Beethoven  amongst  musical  composers ;  and  in  this  ex- 
ample of  his  art,  although  the  plainness  of  the  river-front  shows 
that  he  must  have  been  hampered  to  some  extent  by  want  of 
funds,  his  genius  was  allowed  fair  play.  Any  student  of  his 
works  is  familiar  with  (amongst  others)  two  special  qualities  of 
which  he  was  master.  The  first  is  elegance  or  justness  of  pro- 
portion ;  the  second  is  skill  in  the  treatment  of  roofs.  There  can 
be  nothing  gained  by  arguing  in  favour  of  these  statements.  The 
architect  who  does  not  instinctively  realize  their  truth  had 
better  confine  his  future  practice  to  the  designing  of  good 
sanitary  systems  ;  his  time  will  be  thus  employed  in  the  benefit- 
ing the  health  of  mankind,  rather  than  in  the  destruction  of  great 
works  of  art. 

In  Trinity  College  Library  Wren  departed  from  his  usual 
straightforward  system,  and  resorted  to  what  is  almost  an  archi- 
tectural trick,  in  order  to  secure  the  proportions  he  desired. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  he  attached  great  importance  to  these 
proportions.  Also,  being  the  creator  of  that  most  magnificent 
roof  in  the  world,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  he  on 
this  occasion  kept  the  roof  at  a  low  pitch,  and  further  hid  it  by 
the  erection  of  a  balustrade  on  a  somewhat  unusually  high  base. 
This  balustrade  is  emphasized  by  four  statues  on  its  four  central 
piers,  which  have  been  described  by  local  cicerones  as  "  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  and  Geography,"  or  "  Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, and  the  use  of  the  Globes,"  according  as  the  said  cicerones 
have  attended  Voluntary  or  Board  schools.  Thus  there  is 
evidence  that  the  low-pitched  roof  is  part  of  the  very  conception 
of  the  design.  To  alter  its  appearance  would  not  only  be  a 
reckless  destruction  of  the  beauty  of  proportion  on  which  the 
artistic  value  of  the  building  depends,  but  would  be  an  action 
which  would  make  men  ask  themselves  whether  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College  are  more  fit  for  the  trust  reposed  in  them  than 
those  reformers  in  stone  of  the  sister  University  who  have  tried 
their  utmost  to  turn  the  most  graceful  city  in  England  into  a 
Balliolic  heap. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

WJ  E  offer  a  warm  welcome  to  a  new  artistic  body,  which 
'  *      opens  its  first  exhibition  under  auspices  of  unusual  good 
fortune.    The  Society  of  Portrait  Painters  has  not  yet  found  a 
home  of  its  own  or  a  President,  but  it  occupies  on  its  first- 
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appearance  the  ample  galleries  of  the  Institute  of  Taint ers  in 
Water  Colours,  and  it  is  worked  by  a  committee,  of  which  Messrs. 
A.  Stuart- \Vorth\y  (who  is  also  Chairman),  John  Collier,  Arthur 
Hacker,  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood,  Solomon,  Shannon,  and  Hubert 
Yos  are  the  constituent  parts.  Among  its  other  members — 
limited,  we  are  glad  to  see,  to  the  reasonable  number  of  twenty — 
it  counts  such  distinguished  younger  painters  as  Messrs.  Percy 
Bigland,  Glazebrook,  MacLure  Hamilton,  II.  G.  Ilerkomer, 
Llewellyn,  Arthur  Melville,  E.  A.  Ward,  T.  Blake  Wirgman, 
and  Mrs.  Louise  Jopling.  Its  first  exhibition  is  encouraged  by  con- 
tributions from  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Messrs.  Watts,  Dicksee,  Whist- 
ler, Fildes,  Prof.  Ilerkomer,  and  Mr.  Sant.  We  find,  indeed, 
among  the  exhibitors  of  this  year  almost  every  eminent  artist 
who  is  a  painter  of  portraits,  except  Messrs.  Ouless,  Orchardson, 
and  Alma  Tadema.  We  hope  that,  on  a  second  occasion,  the 
list  may  prove  to  be  still  more  complete.  A  few  weeks  hence 
the  show  will  be  even  more  interesting  than  it  is  at  present,  for 
then  those  blanks  will  be  filled  up  which  are  now  left  for  pictures 
which  are  to  arrive  from  the  Salon. 

In  the  West  Gallery,  Mr.  Charles  Furse,  a  young  and  rising 
portraitist,  holds  the  first  corner  with  a  group  of  pictures,  of 
which  "  Miss  Bruce"  (5),  a  dim  and  half-impressionist  study  of  a 
lady  in  lilac,  is  the  most  remarkable.  Next  to  Mr.  Furse  hang 
the  delicate  Holbeinesque  portraits  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Ward.  A 
general  favourite  will  be  what  would  in  Hogarth's  time  have 
been  called  "  a  conversation-piece,"  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey's  "  The 
Charade  "  (1 5),  painted  in  1880.  A  powerful  study  of  colour  is 
Mr.  Arthur  Melville's  "  Miss  Ethel  Croall"  (22).  The  corner  of 
the  next  wall  is  filled  with  Mr.  Kennington's  not  exactly  inspired, 
but  sound  and  effective,  portraits.  The  place  of  honour  is  very 
justly  given  to  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  striking  full-length  of  "  Mr. 
Alfred  East  "  (42).  This,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  new 
portraits,  shows  the  distinguished  painter  seated,  out  of  doors,  at 
his  easel,  a  cigarette  between  his  lips,  and  the  head  turned  back, 
with  knitted  brows,  to  get  a  side-view  of  the  canvas  he  is  painting 
on ;  a  landscape,  not  much  like  one  of  Mr.  East's,  fills  the  back- 
ground. An  amusing  pair  of  portraits  is  "Mr.  Robert  Macbeth" 
(45)  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  by  Mr.  Tom  Graham,  and  "Mr.  Tom 
Graham  "  (46),  in  a  brown  suit,  by  Mr.  Robert  Macbeth.  Mr. 
John  Collier  is  very  fully  represented.  His  "  Mrs.  Harry  Huxley  " 
(48)  is  a  particularly  refined  and  dignified  example  of  his  por- 
traits, while  we  are  not  less  pleased  to  see  again  his  figures  of 
"Mr.  Toole"  (51),  and  "Sir  Frederick  Haines"  (49),  and  his 
three  heads,  in  the  seventeenth-century  manner,  of  Mrs.  John 
Collier  (50).  Mr.  Llewellyn,  in  his  pastel  of  "  Mrs.  Rivers  "  (62), 
employs  in  the  dress,  a  little  too  brilliantly,  his  favourite  emerald 
green.  M.  Carolus  Duran  exhibits  an  admirable  figure  of  "The 
Artist's  Daughter"  (63),  in  dove-grey  and  pink,  signed  1890. 
Mr.  Wirgm  an's  heads  are  a  little  hard,  but  very  careful  and 
accomplished  ;  he  shows  particularly  to  advantage  in  the  "  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady  "  (64). 

In  the  Centre  Gallery  Mr.  Hubert  Vos  occupies  half  a  wall ; 
his  recent  work,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  shows  signs  of  haste. 
His  "Major  Jones"  (121),  with  the  head  curiously  twisted  back 
and  illuminated  from  below,  is  the  cleverest  of  these  contributions, 
but  is  painted  not  wholly  without  affectation.  We  are  delighted 
to  see  here,  once  more,  a  master-piece  of  the  British  school,  Sir 
J.  E.  Millais's  superb  "Mr.  Gladstone"  (134)  of  1879.  Mr- 
Shannon  is  represented  by  four  of  his  elegant,  attenuated,  and 
distinguished  full-lengths,  among  which  the  "  Marchioness  of 
Granby"  (138)  of  two  years  ago  still  takes  a  foremost  place. 
Among  these  portraitists,  it  is  Mr.  Shannon  who,  par  excellence, 
seems  the  Master  of  the  English  Lady  of  Quality.  Mr.  Hugh 
De  T.  Glazebrook  is  a  painter  who  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front, 
but  he  does  not  at  present  wield  the  art  of  modelling  flesh  with 
so  much  vigour  as  Mr.  Percy  Bigland,  whose  "  Mr.  D.  S.  Lan- 
dale  "  (145),  which  hangs  against  the  doorway,  is  a  marvellously 
vivid  and  upstanding  presentment  of  a  ruddy  country  gentleman. 
Mr.  J.  McLure  Hamilton  is  a  rapid  and  artistic  improvisatore, 
who  obtains  an  excellent  portrait  at  once,  and  is  shy  of  disturbing 
that  first  fragmentary  inspiration.  His  "  impressions  "  of  "  Car- 
dinal Manning"  (150),  "Mr.  Watts"  (152),  and  " Mr.  Onslow 
Ford"  (153),  are  sketches  of  the  slightest,  but  admirable  so  far 
as  they  go.  There  are  few  finer  heads  in  the  exhibition  than  that 
of  "M.  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils"  (157),  by  M.  LiSon  Bonnat.  The 
place  of  honour  is  given  to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  seated  figure 
of  "Lady  Coleridge"  (158),  in  white  satin,  against  a  crimson 
velvet  curtain,  a  highly  elaborated  and  sumptuous  piece  of  paint- 
ing, a  little  too  waxy,  perhaps,  in  the  features.  By  the  side  of 
this  portrait  hangs  the  head  of  "Mr.  II.  M.  Stanley"  (162), 
painted  by  Professor  Ilerkomer  in  1886.  Of  other  works  in  this 
gallery  we  can  mention  only  Mr.  Wyly  Grier's  "  Physician " 
(173),  a  spectacled  head,  with  long  white  beard,  and  the  graceful 
contributions  of  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt. 


In  the  East  Gallery  Mr.  Solomon  exhibits  his  well-known  and 
slightly  comic  "Sir  John  Simon"  (182),  in  wig  and  scarlet 
gown,  as  well  as  a  more  completely  successful  figure  of  "  Mrs. 
Ernest  Lowy""  (184).  We  are  delighted  to  see  again  a  picture 
which  was  much  admired  in  the  Royal  Academy  of,  we  think, 
1879,  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee's  "House  Builders"  (192),  Sir  W.  E. 
and  Lady  Welby-Gregory  examining  a  model  of  a  house  on  a 
table  ;  this  is  a  portrait-group  of  exceptional  charm  of  colour 
and  arrangement.  Of  Mr.  Herman  G.  Herkomer's  portraits,  the 
strongest  is  that  of  his  relative,  "  Prof.  Herkomer,  R.A."  (197), 
standing  in  a  theatrical  attitude  in  his  gown  as  Master  of 
Arts.  Mr.  Fildes  exhibits  his  charming  full-length  of  "  Mrs. 
Fildes "  (202),  smiling,  in  black  satin,  against  an  orange  back- 
ground. Writh  excess  of  modesty,  Mr.  A.  Stuart-Wortley  has 
hung  his  own  interesting  group  of  portraits  in  the  worst  corner 
of  the  East  Gallery ;  but  in  the  most  rapid  survey  his  "  Sir 
William  Grantham"  (213)  and  his  "Mrs.  John  Hargreaves" 
(215)  are  sure  of  not  being  overlooked.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  two  splendid  examples  of  Mr.  Whistler's  portraits,  executed 
many  years  ago,  and,  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  his  work,  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Alexander,  which  is  called  a  "  Harmony  in 
Grey  and  Green"  (223),  and  the  superb  "Arrangement  in 
Grey  and  Black"  (224),  which  represents  the  artist's  mother. 
It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  tone  of  these  classics  of 
nineteenth-century  painting  makes  the  surrounding  apparitions 
a  little  vain  and  garish.  A  group  by  M.  Fantin-Latour, 
"L' Atelier  aux  Batignolles"  (225),  has  the  interest  of  con- 
taining, we  believe,  the  portraits  of  those  persons  whom  M. 
Zola  had  chiefly  in  mind  in  writing  L'CEuvre ;  the  figure  of 
the  novelist  himself  sits  in  the  foreground.  Here  are  two  very 
representative  examples  of  Professor  Herkomer's  portraits,  his- 
" Archibald  Forbes"  (242)  of  1886,  and  his  beautiful  "Miss 
Grant"  (243)  of  1885.  Mr.  Wratts  sends  a  fine  full-length  (244) 
of  a  girl  in  black  against  a  gold  background.  It  will  be  observed 
that  a  majority  of  the  most  striking  examples  are  pictures 
previously  known  to  the  public,  and  the  labour  of  the  Society  of 
Portrait  Painters  will  begin  when  it  has  to  fill  its  rooms  with 
the  work  of  the  current  year.  It  might  prove  advisable  for  it  to 
keep  up  the  practice  of  making  the  successive  exhibitions  partly 
loan  collections  of  paintings  already  seen  elsewhere. 

At  Messrs.  Bellman  &  Ivey's  Gallery,  175  Piccadilly,  the  public 
is  invited  to  inspect  a  collection  of  English,  French,  and  Russian 
bronzes.  The  English  specimens,  however,  prove  to  be  confined' 
to  two  soldiers  from  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm's  "  Wellington 
Memorial"  (12,  13),  not  happy  examples  of  that  sculptor's  designs. 
The  French  bronzes  are  of  the  kind  commonly  produced  in  Paris,, 
attractive  enough  as  reductions  of  sculpture  more  or  less  credit- 
able, and  ranging  in  merit  from  Falguiere's  "Femme  au  Paon "(18)' 
and  "  Diane  "  (19)  to  works  of  very  trifling  pretension.  The  novel 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  however,  consists  in  the  Russian  sculp- 
ture, fantastic  and  pictorial  ornaments  in  bronze  such  as  are  the 
favourite  toys  of  fashionable  Russian  households.  Here  are- 
numerous  examples  of  the  bears  and  dogs  and  wolves  of  Nicolas 
Lieberich,  sometimes  called  the  Russian  Barye,  an  artist  of  great 
industry,  with  some  cleverness  in  catching  animal  character,  but 
little  modelling  power.  The  rest  of  the  Russian  bronzes  are 
signed  by  names  not  known  to  us ;  they  represent  on  a  small 
scale  groups  of  peasants  in  sledges,  scenes  of  Circassian,  Cossack,, 
and  Tartar  manners,  complicated  bear-hunts,  and  the  like.  The 
most  elaborate  is  a  group  of  "  Emigrants  to  the  Amour  "  (33),  by 
Posene,  a  travelling  cart  with  peasant  figures  isolated  around  it. 
These  pieces  have  no  real  sculpturesque  quality,  but  often  display 
an  amusing  pictorial  facility. 

At  the  Japanese  Gallery  in  New  Bond  Street  is  a  collection  of 
over  fifty  water-colour  drawings  by  Mr.  John  Varley  of  scenes  in 
Japan.  Mr.  Varley 's  manner  of  painting  is  slight  but  effective ; 
the  subjects  he  has  selected  are  characteristic  and  striking.  They 
show  tea-houses,  landing  places  with  green  bronze  deities  squatting 
on  the  quays  (52),  rough  paths  up  rocky  hillsides  (1)  leading  to 
various  temples,  and  then,  best  of  all,  the  curiously  constructed 
entrances  to  those  temples,  with  their  richly-coloured  porches, 
their  doors  of  vermilion  (23),  and  their  pillars  and  hangings  of 
black  and  gold  (2).  The  surroundings  and  approaches  to  the 
temples  are  often  of  the  roughest,  making  the  buildings  appear 
like  large  roadside  shrines,  rather  than  like  the  temples  of  the 
great  Buddha,  or  of  the  terrible  Iyeyasu. 

In  the  same  room  are  some  rather  feeble  oil-colour  sketches  by 
Mr.  Frank  S.  Ogilvie,  several  childishly-painted  poultry  groups 
by  Miss  Campotosto,  and  a  few  spirited  portrait  studies  of  dogs 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle. 
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THE  JUBILEE  OF  MR.  PUNCH. 

JUST  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1841,  the  first  number 
of  a  new  English  comic  paper  was  published.  The  proprietor 
and  projectors  were  so  doubtful  of  its  success  that  it  seemed 
advisable  in  their  eyes  to  strengthen  its  first  name  with  a  de- 
scriptive second  title  claiming  for  it  kinship  with  a  foreign  source. 
It  was  called  Punch,  with  the  sub-title  of  the  London  Charivari ; 
and  this  is  the  periodical  that  is  at  this  moment  celebrating  its 
jubilee  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  English-speaking  race.  Every 
-one  just  now  is  as  pleased  as  Punch  himself;  for,  take  him  all 
in  all,  the  hunchback  of  Fleet  Street  has  worthily  fulfilled  his 
mission.  He  may  have  made  mistakes  at  times ;  but  for  half  a 
•century  he  has  reflected  public  opinion  of  the  better  kind,  and 
maintained  in  the  weekly  press  the  tradition  that  gives  to  the 
British  nation  a  reputation  for  sound  common-sense.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  interesting,  and  possibly  instructive,  to  trace  the 
career  of  the  paper  from  its  origin,  when  the  blocks  of  the  week 
appeared  subsequently  as  the  initials  of  the  index  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  to  the  present  number,  which  gives  every  evidence 
of  prosperity  of  the  most  convincing  character. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  early  days  of  Punch. 
Several  stories  have  been  told  of  the  meetings  of  the  first  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Last,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Mayhew  and  Mark  Lemon, 
who,  it  would  appear,  were  at  first  joint  editors.    That  Gilbert 
Abbott  a  Beckett  was  soon  associated  with  them  in  carrying  out 
the  paper  is  manifest  from  the  obituary  notice  from  the  pen  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  that  appears  in  September  1856,  which  claims 
for  the  magistrate  then  just  dead  the  honour  of  having  written  in 
its  first  number.  Mayhew  and  a  Beckett  had  been  schoolfellows  at 
Westminster,  and  many  of  the  features  of  Figaro  in  London,  a 
paper  that  had  been  started  by  the  latter  in  December  1832,  ap- 
pear in  Punch.    The  idea  of  the  weekly  cartoon  is  found  in  Figaro 
in  London,  and  for  three  volumes  was  drawn  by  Seymour ;  more- 
over, Mr.  Last,  the  first  proprietor  of  Punch,  was  also  the 
original  owner  of  the  paper  with  the  Spanish  name.    Thus,  it 
would  seem  that,  although  Messrs.  Henry  Mayhew  and  Mark 
Lemon  had  the  honour  of  originating  Punch,  some  of  their  in- 
spiration came  from  the  earlier  efforts  of  a  Beckett.    Be  this  as 
it  may,  once  started  the  paper  soon  sprang  into  popularity,  but 
not  before  Mr.  Last  had  had  to  dispose  of  his  interest  to  a  firm 
•of  publishers  whose  capital  was  larger  than  his  own  and  whose 
notion  of  journalistic  development  was   less  restricted.  Very 
•soon  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Percival  Leigh  were  added  to  the  list 
of  contributors,  and  the  latter's  aid  was  at  this  moment  the  more 
valuable  as  he  brought  with  him  a  fellow-student  of  his  at  St. 
Bartholomew's — to  wit,  John  Leech.  Albert  Smith  had  also  joined; 
Tbut  a  dispute  about  the  origin  of  some  social  sketches  soon  ter- 
minated his  connexion  with  the  paper,  although  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  he  entertained  a  kindly  feeling  of  respect  for  his  old  colleagues 
on  the  Punch  staff.    And  now  what  have  been  called  the  palmy 
•days  of  the  paper's  career  were  approaching.    Leech,  Jerrold, 
Doyle,  and  a,  Beckett  were  all  doing  their  best,  but  the  paper  was 
to  receive  invaluable  aid  from  one  of  the  greatest  pens  of  the 
time — Mr.  Thackeray.    The  foremost  novelist  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  we  may  call  him  (if  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that 
the  next  eight  years  will  work  no  literary  miracle),  gave  Punch 
a  tone  it  had  never  known  before.    To  the  hour  of  his  arrival 
the  world  had  enjoyed  the  bourgeois  humour  of  Mrs.  Caudle 
and  the   semi-pathetic,  semi-comic  poverty  of  luckless  Mr. 
Briefless,  but  Society  (with  the  capital  initial)  had  never  recog- 
nized its  own  foibles.    "  The  Book  of  Snobs  "  caused  a  profound 
■sensation,  and  Mr.  Punch,  who  until  then  had  been  satisfied  to  per- 
form in  the  streets,  and  sing  his  "  Songs  of  the  Seedy  "  (varied  on 
one  memorable  occasion  by  that  masterpiece  "  The  Song  of  the 
Shirt "),  suddenly  dropped  his  motley,  and  appeared  in  full  even- 
ing toilette.    He  has,  so  to  speak,  "dressed  for  dinner"  ever 
since.    The  British  public  have  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  him 
in  the  uniform  of  the  field  marshal,  the  lawn  sleeves  of  the 
'bishop,  and  the  tweed  of  the  country  gentleman,  and  when  he 
appears  in  the  fustian  of  the  railway  guard  or  the  green  apron 
of  the  gardener,  we  feel  that  our  old  friend  is  poking  fun  at 
us,  and  is  really  masquerading  for  his    own  amusement. 
And  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  great  institution  to  which 
-our  contemporary  undoubtedly  owes  so  much  of  its  vitality  was 
■established.    What  the  Cabinet  meetings  are  to  the  Government 
such  is  the  Punch  dinner  to  the  fortunes  of  the  London  Charivari. 
Without  it  the  chances  are  that  Mark  Lemon,  the  original  editor, 
could  never  have  kept  together  the  members  of  his  brilliant  staff. 
It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Jerrold  had  deeply  offended 
Thackeray,  the  great  author  observed,  "It  is  useless  to  quarrel  with 
him,  as,  do  what  I  may,  I  shall  have  to  dine  with  him  on  Wednes- 
day."   And  the  knowledge  of  the  punctual  appearance  of  the 
weekly  dinner  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  selection  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "  dining  staff."    A  regular  contributor  to  Punch 
must  not  only  be  a  wit,  but  also  a  good  fellow,  a  "  clubable  " 


man,  and  this  novel  adaptation  of  the  rule  of  "the  survival 
of  the  fittest"  has  worked  well.  A  man  of  the  world  who 
is  unlikely  to  quarrel  with  his  fellows  is  not  the  sort  of  person  to 
take  a  prejudiced  view  of  life.  The  fact  that  he  gets  on  with 
people  is  an  earnest  that  he  is  fairly  reasonable  in  his  opinions, 
and  not  too  persistent  in  pressing  them  upon  the  attention  of 
those  who  honestly  disagree  with  him.  It  has  been  universally 
remarked  that  Punch  has  seldom  taken  the  unpopular  side 
in  any  important  question,  and  the  fact  that  its  old 
cartoons  have  been  republished  in  volume  form  over  and  over 
again  argues  that  what  was  thought  right  and  just  years  ago 
is  still  appropriate  to  the  sentiment  of  the  passing  hour.  It  is 
no  secret,  too,  that  the  political  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
Punch  staff  are  of  almost  harlequin  variety.  Until  Charles  Keene 
died  the  other  day,  even  Toryism  pur  et  simple  was  represented 
at  the  festive  board  in  Bouverie  Street,  and  if  the  Conservative 
element  is  now  less  prominent,  there  are  still  many  members  of 
the  Punch  Cabinet  who  would  vote  in  the  same  lobby  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Lord  Hartington.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  worship  the  working-man  and  have  a  kindly 
sympathy  for  an  idealized  Socialism.  And  out  of  this  conflict 
of  opinions  comes  the  weekly  cartoon,  which  nearly  always  re- 
presents the  exact  merits  of  every  public  question.  Like  our 
Constitution,  the  policy  of  Punch  is  founded  upon  a  com- 
promise— it  is  affected  neither  by  extreme  heat  nor  extreme  cold, 
and  consequently  is  healthy. 

And  here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  although  our  contem- 
porary is  noted  as  a  "  picture  paper,"  it  owes  as  much  to  the 
pen  as  the  pencil.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  a  number  of 
brilliant  series  represented  in  the  earlier  days  by  "  Punch's 
Letters  to  his  Son,"  "  The  Unprotected  Female,"  and 
"  The  Naggletons,"  and  in  the  latter  by  "  Happy  Thoughts," 
"  Voces  Populi,"  and  other  well-known  papers,  besides  pithy 
articles  innumerable  on  the  passing  topics  of  the  hour,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  it  is  from  the  literary  staff  that  the  artists 
draw  much  of  their  inspiration.  Many  years  before  his  death 
Thackeray  ceased  to  be  a  contributor  to  Punch,  but  he  retained 
his  seat  at  the  historic  table  until  the  very  last.  He  felt  in 
common  with  those  who  have  also  sat  with  their  feet  under 
the  Bouverie  Street  mahogany-tree  that  an  important  duty  had 
fallen  to  his  lot— the  opportunity  of  directing  an  organ  of 
opinion  in  a  right  or  a  wrong  direction.  And  when  this  is  said, 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  it  is  intended  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  Mr.  John  Tenniel,  and  one  or  two  of  his  colleagues  of 
the  pencil.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly 
the  purity  of  style,  the  excellence  of  draughtsmanship  of  the 
veteran  artist  who  has  turned  caricature  into  a  fine  art,  and 
made  the  "  cartoon  "  of  a  comic  periodical  the  means  of  display- 
ing many  a  picture  of  power  and  beauty. 

Punch  has  been  fortunate  in  its  editors.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  Mark  Lemon,  who  had  the  honour  to  edit  men  greatly  his 
superior  in  intellectual  attainments,  but  scarcely  his  equal  in  bon- 
homie and  tact.  His  three  successors  were  called  to  the  table 
at  his  instigation.  Shirley  Brooks,  the  polished  novelist,  who 
founded  that  "  Essence  of  Parliament "  which,  although  it  has 
changed  its  character  of  late  years  under  the  guidance  of  a  new 
pen,  is  still  popular ;  Tom  Taylor,  the  art  critic  and  dramatist ; 
and  the  author  of  "  Happy  Thoughts."  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Mr.  Burnand  is  a  worthy  successor  to  those  who  have  gone  before, 
and  carefully  and  wisely  obeys  the  traditions  of  his  office. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

THERE  were  few  signs  of  the  backward  season  and  dry  harsh 
spring  of  this  year  to  be  noted  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last. 
The  sun  and  showers  of  a  genial  June  appear  to  have  brought 
compensation  for  past  rigours.  Altogether,  though  inferior  to 
the  memorable  show  of  last  year  in  all  departments,  the  show 
must  be  accounted  good,  especially  in  the  classes  for  tea-roses. 
The  competition,  however,  was  less  keen  in  certain  classes. 
Several  well-known  growers,  too,  were  unable  to  exhibit,  owing 
to  sudden  and  violent  storms  at  the  critical  moment  of  gathering. 
But  it  would  be  a  bad  season  indeed  if  a  rose-show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  were  less  than  a  beautiful  and  imposing  spectacle ;  for 
nowhere  do  cut  flowers  retain  their  fragrance  and  freshness 
through  the  summer  day  as  they  do  in  the  spacious  and  airy 
north  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  rose-growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should  regard  this 
show  as  the  most  important  of  the  Society's  annual  exhibitions. 
On  Saturday  the  amateur  growers  made  an  extremely  fine  dis- 
play,both  in  H.  P.  and  in  tea-roses  ;  proving  once  more  that  they  can 
excel,  as  cultivators,  the  professional  growers  in  the  quality  of  the 
roses  shown  in  the  numerically  smaller  classes  in  which  they  compete. 
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Of  course,  there  is  something  more  imposing  in  the  splendour  of  the 
seventy-two  or  the  forty-eight  varieties  of  H.  P.  roses  in  the  heavier 
division  of  the  exhibition,  in  both  of  which  competitions  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  of  Colchester  were  victorious.  These  were,  indeed, 
noble  collections,  well  representative  of  the  exhibitors'  skill  and 
judgment,  and  of  the  manifold  wealth  of  the  H.  P.  roses.  Among 
the  seventy-two  were  few  that  were  not  altogether  admirable 
specimens  in  form  and  colour.  Here,  for  example,  might  be  found 
a  "  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan "  finer  than  any  one  of  the  dozen 
blooms  of  that  rose  that  gained  the  prize  in  the  competition  of  dark 
roses.  It  is  sound  policy,  no  doubt,  that  the  product  of  private 
gardens  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  with  that  of  the  nursery, 
yet  it  is  certain  that,  apart  from  the  test  of  numbers,  the  finest 
fruits  of  culture  were  exhibited  by  the  amateurs.  Mr.  Lindsell,  of 
Hitchin ;  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Taylor,  of  Evesham ;  the  Rev.  J.  II. 
Pemberton  ;  Dr.  Budd — to  name  a  few  of  the  formidable  array 
of  successful  competitors — fully  sustained  their  reputation.  It 
is  curious  to  mark  the  pre-eminence  of  one  among  tea-roses  in 
the  season.  Last  year  it  was  "  Catherine  Mermet "  that  was 
exalted.  This  year  "  Catherine  Mermet "  appeared  in  poor  estate, 
and  "  Niphetos,"  "  The  Bride,"  and  "  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  " 
reigned  in  her  stead.  Pleasant  it  is  to  see  "  Marshal  Niel"  ex- 
cluded from  certain  competitions  in  tea  or  noisette  roses,  just  as 
the  spot-stroke  is  barred  in  billiards,  for  this  incomparable  flower 
must  necessarily  vanquish  all  others  when  shown  in  perfect  con- 
dition as  on  Saturday.  A  rose  that  leaves  nothing  to  desire  in 
colour,  form,  or  scent  is  above  criticism. 

"  Do  they  smell  them  all  ?  "  was  the  curious  inquiry  of  a  young 
observer  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  fortunate  that  "  they  " — i.e. 
the  judges — are  not  required  to  add  this  duty  to  the  burden  of 
their  office.  Subtleties  of  colour  were  distracting  enough,  without 
venturing  upon  so  infinite  a  field  of  discussion.  Delicate  must 
be  his  sense  of  colour  who  could  accurately  define  the  colour  of 
"Grace  Darling,"  or  decide  between  the  crimson  of  "Alfred 
Colomb  "  and  that  of  "  Marie  Rady,"  the  silvery  rose  of  the  elegant 

La  France  "  and  the  warmer  hue  of  "  Mile.  Gabrielle  Luizet." 
Given  two  perfect  blossoms,  who  would  proclaim  which  constitutes 
the  better  "candidate" — the  whiteness  of  "BaronnedeMaynard"  or 
the  whiteness  of  "Boule  deNeige"  ?  As  it  is  with  the  "bouquet  "of 
Romance  or  Clos  Vougeot,  such  questions  as  the  analysis  of  the 
odour  of  "Charles  Lefebvre"  compared  with,  let  us  say,  that 
of  "  Cheshunt  Hybrid,"  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  individual. 
The  wise  cultivator  will  find  room  in  his  garden  for  a  selection 
of  "summer"  roses,  those  "sweet  diminutives,"  the  so-called 
"  fairy  roses,"  for  the  old  "cabbage,"  and  not  restrict  himself  to 
teas  and  II.  P.s.  Old  roses  best  become  an  old  garden.  With- 
out them  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  those  old  poets  who  were 
so  wont  to  celebrate  the  ephemeral  character  of  the  rose.  Thev 
praised  another  kind  of  rose  than  the  majestic,  the  hardy,  and 
prolific  II.  P.  of  our  time.  Fugacious  was  the  blooming  of  that 
rose,  if  the  poets  witness  aright.  The  day  that  made  them  was 
the  day  that  marred.  As  he  watches  the  opening  buds  of  "  La 
France  "  or  "  Merveille  de  Lyon,"  "  delaying,  as  the  tender  ash 
delays,"  to  put  on  its  full  splendour  for  a  whole  week,  the  modern 
grower  may  well  wonder  what  kind  of  a  rosebud  that  was  which 
smiled  to-day  and  to-morrow  would  be  dying,  as  Herrick's 
famous  song  has  it.  In  Elizabethan  gardens  were  grown  roses 
more  robust  than  this — roses  of  Provence  and  the  semi-double 
damask  that  yet  lingers  in  old  gardens — and  it  must  have  been  a 
wilding,  a  single  rose,  one  of  the  large  family  of  briers,  that  was 
the  object  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe's  lament : — 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon  : 

What  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee? 

Thou'rt  wondrous  frolic  being  to  die  so  soon  ; 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

The  yellow  and  copper  Austrian  briers,  the  white  or  crimson 
Rosa  rvr/osa,  are  among  the  few  roses  now  grown  that  answer  to 
the  description.  Then  was  the  brief  though  bright  reign  of 
summer  roses,  a  time  difficult  for  us  to  realize  whose  gardens  are 
brilliant  with  roses  from  June  to  Christmas. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

"pROBABLY  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  reduced 
-1-  their  rate  of  discount  to  2^  per  cent,  last  week  very  un- 
willingly. They  have  done  what  they  could  to  prevent  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  they  have  yielded  to  the  inevitable 
very  reluctantly  ;  but  that  they  have  felt  it  safe  to  put  down  the 
rate  so  low  shows  how  greatly  the  circumstances  of  the  world's 
money  markets  have  changed  during  the  past  couple  of  months. 
It  will  be  recollected  how,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  earnest  efforts 
were  made  to  attract  gold  from  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and 


how  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  tried  to  induce  the  joint-stock 
banks  to  co-operate  with  him  in  maintaining  the  rate  at  5  per 
cent.  The  joint-stock  banks  refused,  and  the  rate  has  had  in  con- 
sequence gradually  to  be  lowered  to  i  \  per  cent. ;  yet  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  do  not  seem  to  fear  any  ill  consequences,  immediately 
at  all  events,  and  in  the  open  market  the  feeling  is  best  shown  by 
the  fact  that  bills  are  freely  discounted  at  1  per  cent.  The  cause 
of  the  change  is  mainly  the  readiness  with  which  gold  has  been 
attracted  from  New  York.  Everyone  feared  when  the  shipments, 
began  that  the  New  York  money  market  would  be  thrown  into 
confusion,  that  rates  there  would  rise  rapidly,  and  that  therefore 
not  much  of  the  metal  could  be  got.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
American  money  market  has  not  been  disturbed.  Rates  have 
risen  surprisingly  little,  and  though  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
affected,  even  yet  the  money  market  continues  easy.  Since  New 
Year's  Day  over  14  millions  sterling  in  gold  have  been  shipped 
from  New  York.  Other  large  amounts  have  been  attracted  from 
Australia,  India,  South  Africa,  and  South  America,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  has  also  been  brought  from  Portugal.  The  result 
is  that  the  great  European  banks  are  now  stronger  than  they  have 
been  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  several  years  past.  When  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  was  reduced  to  2  J  per  cent.. 
Inst  week,  the  Bank  held  over  285  millions  sterling  in  gold.  At 
the  same  date  last  year  it  held  only  i\\  millions.  Compared 
Avith  twelve  months  ago,  therefore,  its  stock  of  coin  and  bullion 
is  seven  millions  larger — an  increase  of  33  per  cent.  On  the 
same  day  the  Bank  of  France  held  over  53J  millions  sterling  in 
gold,  while  twelve  months  ago  it  held  only  52 J  millions 
sterling.  The  increase  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  France 
is  not  great,  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Bank  of 
France  was  exceedingly  strong  twelve  months  ago,  that  since  then 
it  lost  much  gold,  and  tbat  the  recent  increase  has  been  very 
large.  For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  June  it  held  only  51J 
millions  sterling  in  gold,  so  that  in  the  four  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  June  till  the  beginning  of  July  it  obtained  \\  mil- 
lion sterling  of  the  metal.  The  amount  of  gold  held  by  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  for  in  the 
returns  the  gold  and  silver  are  not  distinguished  from  one 
another.  It  is  generally  estimated,  however,  that  about  10  mil- 
lions sterling  of  silver  are  held.  If  so,  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany  held  at  the  end  of  June  about  36^  millions  sterling. 
Twelve  months  ago  it  held  only  about  34  millions  sterling.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  like  the  Bank 
of  France  and  the  Bank  of  England,  has  considerably  strengthened 
itself  during  the  past  six  weeks,  and  gold  continues  to  be  received 
both  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  and  the  Bank  of  France 
in  considerable  amounts ;  indeed,  the  shipments  from  New  York 
to  the  Continent  have  not  yet  ceased.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  disturbance  of  the  European  money  market  which  was 
so  much  apprehended  a  little  while  ago  is  now  provided  against. 
All  the  great  European  banks  dispose  of  such  immense  resources 
that  if  necessary  they  can  part  with  a  large  amount  of  gold  during, 
the  autumn  without  serious  inconvenience.  Fortunately,  too,  the 
demand  for  gold  promises  now  to  be  much  less  than  seemed 
likely  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Since  the  end  of  May  the 
weather  all  over  Europe  has  been  much  more  favourable,  and  a 
very  great  improvement  in  consequence  has  taken  place  in  the 
crops.  Therefore  the  probability  now  is  that  Western  Europe 
will  not  require  to  import  from  abroad  nearly  as  much  wheat 
as  seemed  likely  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  that  case  the 
price  of  wheat  will  be  lower  than  every  one  was  anticipating ; 
consequently  Europe,  not  having  to  pay  for  as  much  wheat,  and 
not  having  to  pay  as  high  prices,  will  not  incur  nearly  so  large  a 
debt  to  the  wheat-exporting  countries,  and  therefore  the  latter 
will  not  be  able  to  take  as  much  gold  as  seemed  likely  a  little 
while  ago.  Of  course,  there  may  be  an  unfavourable  change  in 
the  weather ;  but  if  not,  the  money  market  all  over  Western 
Europe  will  not  be  disturbed,  unless,  of  course,  some  entirely  un- 
foreseen accident  should  occur.  Bearing  in  mind  the  widespread, 
distrust  here  and  on  the  Continent,  and  the  large  lock-up  of  capital 
in  unsaleable  securities,  it  was  very  generally  feared  that,  if  the 
harvest  throughout  Western  Europe  proved  as  bad  as  seemed  likely 
up  to  a  week  or  two  ago,  the  money  market  would  be  convulsed. 
All  those  whose  credit  had  been  at  all  impaired  would  find  it 
difficult  to  get  accommodation,  alarm  would  spring  up,  and  pro- 
bably there  would  be  many  failures  ;  at  all  events,  it  seemed 
only  too  likely  that  there  would  be  apprehension  of  failures,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  crisis  would  be  deepened.  Another  matter 
that  caused  some  anxiety  was  the  effect  of  a  very  bad  harvest 
upon  the  peasant  farmers  throughout  Western  Europe.  Usually 
their  savings  enable  them  to  invest  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
in  the  national  funds,  and  those  investments,  though  individually 
small,  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  so  much  that  they  are  a  very 
material  support  to  the  Continental  Bourses.  If  the  crops  were, 
to  prove  very  deficient  the  peasant  farmers  would  not  be  able  to 
save  as  in  ordinary  years,  and,  therefore,  would  not  invest  upon 
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the  same  scale,  and  probably  would  invest  exceedingly  little. 
The  withdrawal  of  their  support  from  the  markets  at  a  time 
when  distrust  is  so  general  could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  very  depress- 
ing influence.  But,  if  the  harvest  does  not  turn  out  so  bad  as  it  was 
feared  lately,  there  may  not  be  the  falling  oft*  in  small  investments 
that  has  been  so  much  feared.  One  other  point  of  importance  may 
be  noted.  The  workpeople,  peasants,  and  small  shopkeepers  not 
only  invest  directly  in  the  national  funds,  but  they  also  lodge 
immense  sums  in  the  aggregate  in  the  national  savings  banks. 
If  the  peasantry  were  to  be  distressed  by  the  badness  of  the 
crops,  tbey,  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  tradespeople  of  the 
villages  and  the  small  towns  would  suffer  immediately,  and  all 
would  have  to  withdraw  considerable  amounts  from  the  savings 
banks.  But  the  money  lodged  by  these  classes  in  the  savings 
banks  is,  of  course,  invested  by  the  several  Continental  Govern- 
ments in  the  national  funds.  "Were  the  withdrawals  from  the 
savings  banks  to  be  very  large,  they  would  compel  the  several 
Governments  to  sell  Rentes  and  similar  national  funds.  By  so 
doing  they  would  not  only  lower  prices,  but  they  would  create 
uneasiness,  as  a  fall  in  the  State  funds  would  everywhere  be 
regarded  as  a  most  unfavourable  symptom.  The  great  improve- 
ment in  the  crop  prospects,  and  the  promise  thus  given  that 
there  will  not  be  the  disturbance  in  the  money  market  which 
has  hitherto  been  feared,  are  then  most  hopeful  signs  not  only 
for  agriculture  generally,  but  for  trade  and  for  the  stock 
markets. 

Although  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  continues  so  slack 
that  brokers  are  still  complaining  that  they  are  not  earning 
enough  to  cover  their  current  expenses,  yet  there  has  been  during 
the  past  few  days  a  decidedly  better  feeling.  The  rise  in  Consols, 
Colonial  Stocks,  and  other  first-class  securities  which  began  last 
week  has  made  further  progress,  and  even  Home  Railway  stocks 
have  decidedly  improved.  Mainly,  this  is  due  to  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  money.  Early  in  the  week  the  banks  were  taking 
bills  from  the  discount-brokers  at  £  per  cent.,  and  even  some- 
times at  f  per  cent.,  and  they  were  making  loans  at  from  A  to  | 
per  cent. ;  but  as  the  banks  allow  I  per  cent,  on  deposits,  they 
were  evidently  losing  by  so  employing  the  deposits.  If  they  were 
to  go  on  doing  this,  how  could  they  expect  to  earn  dividends  p 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  banks  must  either  invest  the  de- 
posits in  securities  that  will  yield  more  than  bills  do  at  present,  or 
else  that  they  must  lend  more  freely  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
than  they  have  lately  been  doing,  and  so  help  in  stimulating 
business.  The  rise  in  high-class  securities  shows  that  the 
banks  are,  in  fact,  growing  tired  of  the  present  stagnation, 
and  are  investing  and  lending  more  freely.  The  lead  of  the 
banks  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  general  public  now  that 
the  dividends  on  all  sorts  of  securities  are  being  paid.  Yet, 
while  there  is  a  probability  that  investment  business  will  increase, 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  have  much  speculation  for  some 
time  to  come.  There  is  still  too  much  distrust  and  too  great  a 
lock-up  of  capital  in  unrealizable  securities.  Besides,  the  state 
of  South  America  is  as  bad  as  ever,  and  the  crisis  in  Portugal  is 
threatening  to  become  worse  and  worse.  The  bad  harvest  on  the 
Continent,  too,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  depressing  eft'ect  on  the 
Continental  Bourses;  and  altogether,  therefore,  there  is  little 
inducement  for  engaging  in  speculation.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  every  possibility  that  speculation  in  the  United 
States  is  about  to  increase  rapidly.  The  American  harvest  is  the 
finest  that  has  been  gathered  in  for  many  years,  and,  if  the  Russian 
harvest  proves  as  bad  as  the  latest  information  leads  us  to  expect, 
the  Americans  will  be  able  to  sell  their  grain  in  immense 
quantities  and  at  high  prices.  That  is  almost  sure  to  lead  to 
speculation  in  the  great  American  cities,  and  a  revival  of  specu- 
lation there  always  is  followed  more  or  less  by  Europe. 

At  a  meeting  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  on  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Francis  Baring,  who  presided,  stated  that  the  Company  had 
retained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  commercial  credit  business  of 
the  old  firm.  It  was  particularly  satisfactory,  he  added,  that 
their  customers  in  the  United  States  had  continued  their  accounts 
almost  without  exception,  and  the  chief  foreign  Governments  had 
done  the  same.  The  statement  has  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  better  feeling  in  the  City. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  June  are  again  satisfactory, 
even  allowing  for  one  Sunday  less  than  in  June  of  last  year.  The 
value  of  the  imports  for  the  month  shows  an  increase  of  nearly 
4  millions,  or  almost  12  per  cent. ;  the  increase  being  largely  in 
food,  but  largely  also  in  raw  materials.  In  the  exports,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  nearly  one-half  per  cent. 
For  the  six  months  the  value  of  the  imports  shows  an  increase  of 
over  i\  per  cent.,  largely  in  articles  of  food,  especially  grain ;  but 
largely  also  in  cotton  and  other  raw  materials.  The  decrease  in 
the  exports  for  the  six  months  is  about  z\  per  cent.,  the  decrease 
being  pretty  general,  but  not  being  as  serious  as  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  grave  crisis  through  which  the  country 
I    has  been  passing. 

/ 
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The  state  of  the  weather  has  interfered  with  hay-making.  The 
crop  is  very  much  better  than  any  one  hoped  a  little  while  ago. 
The  hay  crop  is  thin,  but  clover  and  artificial  grasses  are  very 
good.  During  the  past  month  there  has  been  a  very  great 
improvement  in  the  grain  crops  all  over  "Western  Europe.  At 
home  there  is  the  prospect  now  of  an  average  crop,  and  even  011 
the  Continent  the  improvement  is  great.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  soon  get  drier  and  warmer  weather,  or  there  may  be 
another  unfavourable  change.  From  Russia  the  reports  are  still 
conflicting,  but  the  most  recent  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that 
there  will  be  a  failure  in  some  important  districts  and  deficiency 
in  others. 


The  changes  in  Stock  Exchange  quotations  are  not  important 
this  week,  except  in  the  case  of  sound  investment  stocks,  which 
are  all  higher.  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  96^,  a 
rise  of  \  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening.  Indian 
Three  per  Cent,  stock  closed  at  96I,  a  rise  of  f  ;  and  Bank  of 
England  stock  closed  at  337,  a  rise  of  2.  Other  high-class  in- 
vestment securities  all  advanced,  and  the  investment  demand  has 
extended  even  to  Home  Railway  stocks,  the  better  of  which  are  all 
decidedly  higher.  Thus  London  and  North-Western  Ordinary 
stock  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  174.5,  a  r'se  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  evening  of  z\.  Midland  closed  at  1 54I, 
a  rise  of  if-.  North-Eastern  Consols  closed  at  1567,  a  rise  of  \\  ; 
and  there  was  the  same  advance  in  Caledonian  Undivided,  which 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  n6-\.  Great  Western  closed  at 
1 58!,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  \.  There 
is  very  little  change  in  the  Deferred  stocks,  and  investment  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  to  Preferred  Ordinary  stocks,  where 
the  stocks  have  been  divided.  Apparently  investors  do 
not  look  with  favour  upon  the  division  of  the  Ordinary 
stocks.  It  used  to  be  argued  that  a  Preferred  Ordinary  stock 
entitled  to  a  fixed  dividend  would  become  a  favourite  with  in- 
vestors, as  they  would  know  exactly  how  much  they  would  receive 
at  the  end  of  each  half-year;  but  as  yet,  at  all  events,  the  predic- 
tion has  not  proved  true,  for  the  Preferred  Ordinary  stocks  are 
neglected,  while  the  undivided  stocks  are  rising.  In  the 
American  market  the  purely  speculative  shares  are  very  little 
dealt  in  ;  but  there  is  an  advance  in  the  steady  dividend-payers. 
Thus,  Xew  York  Central  shares  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at 
103^-,  a  rise  of  1  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening  ; 
and  Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  1 13^,  a  rise  of  \\.  In  Argentine 
securities  there  has  been  little  change.  For  the  moment,  at  all 
events,  the  depreciation  seems  to  be  checked.  But  there  is  no 
attempt  to  push  up  prices.  In  Inter-Bourse  securities  there  was 
a  sharp  fall  early  in  the  week  in  many  cases,  which  has  since  been 
partlv  recovered.  Portuguese,  for  example,  closed  on  Thursday 
evening  at  42 J,  a  fall  of  %  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday. 
Two  or  three  days  earlier  they  were  much  lower.  Spanish 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  72*,  a  fall  of  A,  and  Russian  closed 
at  97A,  a  fall  of  |. 


SPORTS  AXD  CONTESTS. 

rTlIIE  two  cricket-matches  between  Gentlemen  and  Players 
-■-  which  are  wont  to  follow  close  upon  the  meeting  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  interesting,  amongst  other  reasons,  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  best  of  the  University  men  have  a  further 
opportunity  of  testing  their  qualities  at  the  Oval  and  at  Lord's. 
Thus  in  the  Oval  match,  Messrs.  Douglas,  Jackson,  M'Gregor, 
and  Woods,  all  members  of  the  Cambridge  eleven,  with 
Mr.  E.  Smith  of  Oxford,  took  part  with  Messrs.  Grace  and 
Ferris,  Stoddart  and  O'Brien,  W.  W.  Read  and  Dixon,  in 
opposing  what  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest  eleven  of  Players 
which  could  be  got  together — Shrewsbury,  Ulyett,  Gunn,  Abel, 
Barnes,  Read,  Peel,  Lohmann,  Briggs,  Sharpe,  and  Hunter.  The 
highest  score  of  the  twenty-two  was  made  by  the  Oxford 
man  (76),  whilst  "W.  W.  Read,  Stoddart,  and  Douglas  all  scored 
30  or  over.  The  rain  on  Friday  spoiled  a  good  match.  At  ten 
minutes  to  one  on  that  day  the  Gentlemen  had  made  232  for 
seven  wickets,  against  165  compiled  by  the  Players  in  their  first 
innings.  This  is  worth  notice,  because  fornineyearsinsuccessionthe 
Gentlemen  had  failed  to  beat  the  Tlayers  in  the  Oval  match,  and  it 
cannot  under  the  circumstances  be  said  that  their  victory  this 
year  was  mainly  due  to  the  weather.  A  heavy  downpour  at  the 
time  just  mentioned  kept  the  field  idle,  and  five  thousand 
spectators  extremely  impatient,  for  close  upon  thre3  hours. 
It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  there  are  no  tarpaulins  ready  on  the 
Surrey7  ground  to  protect  the  wicket  from  an  exceptionally  heavy 
shower.    At  any  rate,  none  were  used  on  Friday,  and  to  this 
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defect  one  may  probably  attribute  the  speedy  collapse  of  the 
match.  After  resuming  play  the  Gentlemen  scored  another  46 
runs  for  tbree  wickets  ;  and  then  the  Players  went  in,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  they  were  all  out  for  59 — Ferris  taking  seven 
wickets  for  28  runs. 

At  Lord's  on  Monday  the  Gentlemen  substituted  Messrs.  Steel, 
Nepean,  and  Streatfeild  for  Messrs.  Dixon,  Douglas,  and  Jackson  ; 
whilst  the  Players  put  in  Attewell  and  Sherwin  for  Briggs  and 
Hunter.  Evidently  this  match  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  season.  The  selection  of  the 
teams  was  almost  beyond  cavil;  and,  indeed,  one  always  looks 
to  this  particular  fixture  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  English 
cricket  at  its  very  best,  both  in  attack  and  in  defence.  Pain, 
however,  was  more  fatal  to  the  return  match  than  it  had  been 
to  the  match  at  the  Oval.  It  was  half-past  twelve  on  Wednesday 
morning  before  the  Players  had  finished  their  first  innings.  They 
had  scored  167,  of  which  Shrewsbury,  who  carried  his  bat  through, 
made  Si.  The  Gentlemen  had  barely  an  hour  and  a  half  on  a 
very  poor  wicket,  and  nobody  had  a  chance  of  distinguishing 
himself.  The  game  ended  in  a  thunderstorm,  with  Steel  and 
Streatfeild  at  the  wickets ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  meetings  of  Gentlemen  and  Players  have  been  thoroughly 
disappointing. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tennis-matches  were  played  at  the 
Lord's  Court  last  week.  On  June  29,  Shelmerdine  of  Exeter 
played  Miles  of  King's,  both  men  being  somewhat  more  than 
average  players,  and  a  well-contested  struggle  left  Miles  the 
winner.  Later  in  the  week,  Hamilton  of  New  and  Gribble  of 
Trinity  reinforced  the  single  representatives,  and  a  still  closer 
fight  was  waged,  Shelmerdine  making  heroic  efforts  to  save  the 
match.  Cambridge  just  won  by  three  sets  to  two.  In  the 
amateur  handicap  at  Prince's,  Bridgman,  receiving  half-thirty, 
beat  W.  II.  Cohen,  scratch,  and  thus  secured  first  honours. 

The  All  England  Lawn  Tennis  championships  have  been  in 
dispute  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  the  play  in  the  Wimbledon 
courts  has  furnished  plenty  of  entertainment  for  onlookers.  The 
competition  was  regarded  from  the  first  as  more  open  than  usual, 
and  the  result  proved  that,  whilst  last  year's  single  champion, 
W.  J.  Hamilton,  stood  out,  and  E.  W.  Lewis,  F.  Stoker,  and 
Goodbody  scratched  at  the  last  moment,  there  were  still  half  a 
dozen  players  at  least  who  were  fully  up  to  championship  form. 
The  entries  for  the  single  championship  were  over  twenty  in 
number,  six  of  them  being  Irish.  The  best-known  players  were 
Ernest  Penshaw,  who  was  champion  in  18S8,  W.  and  II. 
Baddeley,  H.  Chipp,  Pirn,  Mahony,  Barlow,  Gore,  and  Grove. 
The  play  of  these,  and  possibly  of  one  or  two  others,  was 
undoubtedly  of  a  very  high  order,  and  the  tournament  shows 
no  falling  oil'  from  the  level  of  the  best  previous  meetings. 
The  most  successful  men  of  the  year  have  relied  less  upon 
forward  play  over  the  net  than  upon  their  steady  back-line 
play,  and  perhaps  less  on  the  chances  of  the  volley  than  upon 
smart  and  accurate  placing.  A  good  deal  of  the  old  reproach, 
or  of  the  old  shamefacedness,  appears  to  be  banished  from 
what  was  stigmatized  as  "  tricky "  play,  and  it  is  more  gene- 
rally recognized  that  each  man  must  be  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  his  court,  and  that  any  play  is  fair  and  legitimate 
which  places  the  ball  where  it  cannot  easily  be  taken.  In  fact, 
the  characteristic  features  in  the  play  of  W.  Baddeley,  who 
won  the  championship,  were  the  ubiquity  of  his  racket,  largely 
owing  to  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  his  movements,  his  almost 
equal  facility  in  forward  and  back-handed  strokes,  and  the  fine 
judgment  with  which  he  placed  his  returns  wherever  his  opponent 
did  not  happen  to  be  ready  for  them.  This  was  the  more  remark- 
able because  Mr.  Baddeley,  probably  the  youngest  of  the  com- 
petitors, is  well  below  the  average  height  of  good  lawn-tennis 
players. 

The  result  was  unquestionably  a  surprise.  In  the  earlier 
rounds  Chitty,  II.  Baddeley,  Chaytor,  Avory,  Barlow,  and  other 
formidable  players  were  beaten  off,  leaving  the  semi-finals  to  be 
settled  between  Pim  and  Mahony,  Renshaw  and  W.  Baddeley. 
The  Irishmen  showed  excellent  sport,  particularly  in  their  first 
set ;  but  Pim  eventually  won  by  eighteen  games  against  six. 
Penshaw,  doubtless  a  little  to  his  own  surprise,  only  secured 
two  games  out  of  the  twenty  which  he  had  to  play.  On  Satur- 
day, Pim  and  Baddeley  met  to  settle  the  question  of  the  cham- 
pionship, their  struggle  being  one  of  the  hardest  and  closest  of 
the  week.  It  was  decided,  after  four  sets,  in  favour  of  the 
younger  player  by  a  total  of  twenty  games  to  fifteen— Baddeley 
having,  in  the  course  of  the  competition,  walked  over  against 
Stoker,  and  beaten  Chipp,  Avory,  Renshaw,  and  Pim.  If  the 
champion  had  the  luck  slightly  in  his  favour  throughout,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  played  with  indomitable  energy,  and 
won  fairly  upon  his  merits. 


THE  WEATHER. 

rpiIE  week  that  has  just  passed  has  brought  with  it  a  consider- 
able  change  in  the  weather.  Rain,  in  more  or  less  quantity* 
has  been  reported  from  almost  every  station  on  most  days  during 
the  week,  and  temperature  has  ranged  decidedly  lower  than  it  did 
during  the  preceding  period.  We  are,  however,  still  unable  to 
announce  any  material  change  in  the  look  of  the  rain  balance- 
sheet.  England  generally  has  no  doubt  received  somewhat  more 
than  its  normal  amount  of  rain  during  the  week,  but  the  West  of 
Scotland  (Argyllshire  and  the  Clyde  area)  still  reports  itself  as 
in  want  of  more  than  eight  inches  to  make  up  its  proper  six 
months'  supply.  On  Thursday,  July  2,  a  small  area  of  baro- 
metrical depression  showed  itself  over  the  North-West  of  Ireland, 
and  it  passed  out  north-eastwards  over  Scotland  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  serious  increase  of  wind  or  heavy  downfall 
of  rain.  The  north-westerly  winds  which  came  in  its  rear  brought 
down  the  temperature,  and  very  few  stations  in  these  islands  have 
recorded  a  maximum  temperature  of  70  degrees  during  the  last 
few  days.  On  the  Continent  also  the  intense  heat  reported  last 
week  had  been  much  moderated,  though,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
high  temperatures  are  beginning  to  reappear.  On  Friday  thunder- 
storms began,  as  is  usual  with  north-westerly  winds,  and  at 
Cambridge  079  inch  of  rain  was  collected  on  Saturday  morning. 
In  London  we,  too,  had  a  smart  fall.  It  was  on  Sunday  that  the 
regular  break-up  of  the  weather  set  in.  That  morning  another 
depression  appeared  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  that  of  the 
previous  Thursday ;  but,  instead  of  passing  off  towards  the  Shet- 
lands  and  Norway,  this  system,  after  crossing  Scotland,  has  taken 
a  turn  southwards,  and  travelled  down  the  North  Sea,  bringing 
with  it  violent  thunderstorms  and  very  heavy  rain.  This  rain 
commenced  on  Sunday  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  By  Monday 
morning  the  centre  of  the  disturbance  lay  off'  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
rain  having  been  reported  from  all  the  northern  Irish  stations, 
and  also  in  very  great  quantity  from  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
Firth.  On  Tuesday  the  system  moved  down  the  North  Sea,  but 
the  rain  in  the  North  still  continued,  and  Nairn — usually  a  dry 
station — collected  more  than  2-4  inches  on  the  three  first  days 
of  the  current  week.  Heavy  showers,  with  thunder,  occurred  in 
the  South-East  of  England  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  London 
received  about  0  3  inch  of  rain  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  as 
much  as  o'6  inch  fell  in  Westminster  during  the  thunderstorm  of 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  complaints  from  Tunbridge  and 
Henley  have  been  loud.  Some  houses  in  the  northern  part  of 
London  were  struck  by  lightning  on  Wednesday,  but  no  hail  was 
reported  here,  though  a  heavy  fall  occurred  in  Essex.  The  latest 
news  from  the  Continent,  at  least  from  the  south  and  west,  is  that 
hot  weather  is  again  reappearing.  At  Lisbon  the  thermometer 
touched  93  degrees  on  Monday  and  95  degrees  on  Tuesday,  and 
at  Perpignan  the  temperature  has  been  above  85  degrees  on  the 
same  two  days.  On  Wednesday  the  temperature  at  Lisbon  had 
fallen  22  degrees  from  the  reading  on  Tuesday. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

THE  dramatic  satirist  who  founds  his  play  upon  some  passing 
but  lingering  craze  has  a  very  special  point  in  his  favour. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Burnand's  Colonel  a  few  years  ago  was  in  a. 
great  measure  due  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  produced  a 
timely  satire  on  the  current  absurdities  which  degraded  the 
significance  of  the  word  aestheticism  ;  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
who  has  always  been  apter  to  set  fashions  than  to  follow  them, 
condescended  to  adopt  the  same  theme  in  his  Patience.  At  the 
present  moment  it  chances  that  women  are  not  betraying  any 
marked  mania  for  mannishness ;  and  the  farce  of  Husband  and 
Wife  has  not,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  shooting  Folly  as  she 
flies.  Messrs.  F.  C.  Philips  and  Percy  Fendall  have  written  a 
very  neat  and  entertaining  little  play  ;  slight,  no  doubt,  but  with 
plot  enough  for  its  modest  purpose  ;  and,  if  there  are  no  strongly 
marked  absurdities  at  the  moment  to  parody  and  expose,  that 
is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  playwrights.  They 
have  done  well  in  avoiding  the  too  familiar  theme  of  three-act 
farce  in  general — the  adroitness  with  which  a  husband  conceals 
his  delinquencies  from  his  wife,  aided  by  a  married  friend  who 
shares  the  indiscretions.  Messrs.  Philips  and  Fendall  have  gone 
back  to  Bloomerism,  without  the  costumes,  and  to  somebody  very 
like  Mrs.  Jellyby  in  Bleak  House,  who  here  figures  as  Mrs. 
Adolphus  Greenthorne.  Perhaps  the  authors  a  little  overdo  the 
picture  of  the  servitude  which  Greenthorne  consents,  for  a  time, 
to  endure.  He  not  only  feeds  the  baby,  but  is  sternly  required  to 
hem  dusters ;  and  the  low  comedian  pricking  his  legs  and  fingers 
with  the  unaccustomed  needle  is  too  obvious  an  idea  to  be  very 
diverting. 

One  must  not,  however,  take  too  exalted  a  view  of  the 
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mission  of  farce.  If  spectators  can  laugh  without  an  uncom- 
fortable sentiment  that  they  are  shaming  their  sense  of 
rationality,  that  is  enough ;  and  there  is  here  much  very  fair 
fun  in  the  notion  of  "  The  Tiger-Lilies,"  the  Association  for 
the  Amelioration  of  the  Morals  of  Married  Men,  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Greenthorne,  and  served  by  "  ferrets,"  whose  pleasing 
duty  it  is  to  find  out  the  peccadilloes  of  the  members' 
husbands.  This  is  all  amusing  enough,  and  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  eternal  unfitness  of  things  that  the  President's 
husband  should  be  a  conspicuous  example  of  such  mild  impro- 
priety as  the  occasion  demands.  He  has  flirted  with  a  widow, 
Mrs.  Springfield,  has  even  represented  himself  as  a  bachelor,  as 
a  bachelor  it  is  to  be  feared  not  disinclined  to  matrimony ;  and 
Mrs.  Springfield,  suspicious  with  good  cause,  tracks  him  to  his  lair, 
finds  him  searching  for  the  baby's  bottle — which  is  in  his  pocket 
all  the  time — feebly  striving  to  revolt  against  the  task  of 
hemming  the  dusters.  It  is  she,  grown  pitiful  at  the  sight  of 
his  humiliation,  who  suggests  the  establishment  of  the  rival 
Association,  the  Dandelions ;  and  that  both  these  floral  corpora- 
tions should  meet  in  adjoining  rooms  of  the  same  house  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  inevitably  happens  to  the  personages  of  a 
farce.  There  ia  more  fun  than  was  forthcoming  on  the  night  of 
our  visit  to  the  play  to  be  made  out  of  the  contiguity  of  these 
Associations,  the  husbands — with  the  volatile  Mrs.  Springfield  as 
a  guest — merrily  supping  on  one  side  of  the  partition,  the  wives 
seriously  debating  on  the  other  side  ;  but  the  players,  guided  by 
the  authors,  are  apparently  on  the  right  track ;  and  the  police 
raid,  with  the  arrest  of  all  concerned  (except  Mrs.  Springfield, 
who  "  squares  "  the  Inspector),  on  a  charge  of  being  found  in  a 
gambling-hell — the  hell  is  the  room  overhead,  but  a  foolish  police- 
man has  made  a  mistake — brings  the  second  act  to  a  brisk  and 
effective  end. 

It  is  a  weak  point  in  the  little  play  that  here  it  is  practically 
over.  The  prisoners'  innocence  of  the  charge  against  them  is  of 
course  easily  demonstrable,  and  there  does  not  remain  sufficient 
material  to  make  an  act.  The  dock,  full  of  well-dressed  people 
who  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  is  a  spectacle  that 
might  grow  tedious ;  and  here  the  authors  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  representative  of  the  police  magistrate,  Sir  George 
Muddle  (Mr.  Charles  Brookfield),  for  a  singularly  fresh  and 
finished  study  of  character  which  reawakens  interest.  The 
more  credit  is  due  to  the  actor  for  the  reason  that  he  has  to 
avoid  reminiscences  of  a  similar  episode.  In  Mr.  Gilbert's  Trial 
by  Jury  the  Judge  betrayed  all  the  weakness  for  the  plaintiff 
which  Sir  George  here  exhibits  towards  Mrs.  Springfield,  in 
her  capacity  of  witness — and  charming  woman.  The  magistrate 
has  some  excellent  "  lines,"  moreover.  Several  of  his  sententious 
speeches  are  extremely  well-pointed  sarcasms  on  weak  points 
in  the  current  administration  of  justice — with,  of  course,  the 
necessary  suggestion  of  farce— as,  for  example,  his  worship's 
warning  to  the  prisoner  that  "anything  you  may  say  will  be 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  altered,  and  used  against  you  at  your 
trial."  Mr.  Brookfield  is  so  grave  that  the  point  of  the  jokes  is 
sometimes  not  seen  by  the  bulk  of  the  audience  without  a 
moment's  reflection ;  but  nothing  is  eventually  missed.  Mr. 
Giddens  and  Miss  Lottie  Venne  play  very  good  farce  as  the 
Greenthornes,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Hawtrey  gives  character  to  the 
part  of  another  henpecked  husband,  Mr.  Montrevor  Smith.  The 
little  play  is  well  worth  seeing. 


IX  THE  PLAYING-FIELDS. 

TN  the  match  between  Eton  and  Winchester  the  prophets 
approved  themselves  better  men  than  they  had  done  in  the 
match  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  star  which  rules  the  destinies  of  cricket  (and 
which  must  surely  be  one  of  the  Hyades)  would  provide  us 
with  two  such  delectable  matches  in  one  week.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  moment  on  Saturday  evening  in  the  Playing 
Fields  at  Eton  that  gave  promise  of  an  exciting  close.  That 
Winchester  must  win  was  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  this 
uncertain  game.  The  two  days'  play,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  had 
proved  their  superiority  all  round.  But  the  question  was  whether 
the  envious  hand  of  time  might  not  be  too  strong  for  them ;  and 
a  match  against  time  can  be  as  exciting  as  the  heart  of  cricketing 
man  need  desire,  which  nobody  can  deny  who  saw  Mr.  O'Brien 
win  the  immortal  match  for  Middlesex  against  Yorkshire  at 
Lord's  two  seasons  ago.  Winchester  only  wanted  97  for  victory, 
but  there  was  only  an  hour  and  three-quarters  to  make  them  in- 
quick  scoring  for  boys  with  their  school's  credit  in  their  hands. 
Moreover,  an  agreement  had  been  signed  between  the  two 
captains  that,  whatever  the  condition  of  the  game,  the  stumps 
should  be  drawn  at  six  to  the  minute,  that  there  might  be  no 


repetition  of  the  trouble  which  arose  a  few  years  ago  on  this 
score.  The  first  wicket  fell  at  20,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  runs 
must  be  made  faster  if  they  were  to  be  made  at  all.  Then 
Micklem  (who  had  played  well  in  the  first  innings,  but  who, 
from  his  name,  should  have  played  on  the  other  side)  joined  Case 
(also  a  noticeable  name  in  the  cricket-field),  and  the  bowling  was 
mastered.  True,  it  was  not  much  to  master,  but  the  fielding  was 
smart  and  close,  and  the  Etonians  were  doing  all  they  knew. 
But  Case  and  Micklem  played  with  singular  coolness  and  freedom. 
Every  ball  was  hit  that  should  have  been,  and  well  hit,  and  there 
was  no  rashness.  The  score  had  reached  70  when  Micklem  was 
bowled,  having  made  23  in  capital  style.  The  Winchester  captain, 
C.  Wigram,  then  came  in,  made  1 1  in  three  lusty  blows,  and 
went  out  to  an  excellent  catch  in  the  long-field  by  Brewis.  The 
game  was  as  good  as  won  now  ;  but  two  more  wickets  were  to 
fall  before  it  was  won.  Jackson,  who  had  hit  bravely  in  the  first 
innings,  was  bowled  ;  and  then,  with  the  score  at  93,  and  some- 
thing less  than  ten  minutes  remaining,  Case's  really  fine  innings 
came  to  a  close,  caught  and  bowled  for  37,  perhaps  the  best  batting 
shown  in  the  match.  The  next  man  came  in,  hit  a  ball  for  four, 
and  within  six  minutes  of  time  Winchester  had  won  a  pretty 
game  by  five  wickets. 

The  winners  were  undoubtedly  the  best  side,  and  may  be  placed 
high  above  the  average  of  school  elevens.  Nor  were  they  playing 
their  full  strength ;  for  their  best  bowler,  Mason,  had  to  be  put  on 
the  sick-list  the  very  day  before  the  match,  and  Leveson-Gower, 
said  to  be  their  best  bat,  was  disabled  in  his  right  hand.  But 
Morres,  who  took  Mason's  place,  proved  no  inefficient  substitute, 
with  six  wickets  and  three  catches  to  his  credit.  The  Winchester 
tradition  of  good  fielding  suffered  no  loss.  Micklem  at  point  and 
Morres  at  slip  were  particularly  smart,  and  there  was  one  in  the 
long-field  (we  believe  him  to  have  been  Jackson,  but  if  it  was 
not,  we  hereby  ask  pardon  of  somebody)  who  had  as  quick 
a  pair  of  legs  and  as  safe  a  pair  of  hands  as  a  boy  need 
show.  As  for  the  wicket-keeper,  his  name  might  have  been 
McGregor,  but  was  Lewis.  The  Eton  wicket-keeping  was  no  bad 
thing — very  far  from  it — but  this  was  wonderful.  Eton's  best 
point  was  in  the  field,  and  one  is  always  pleased  to  be  able  to 
say  that  of  young  players.  But  their  bowling  and  batting  were, 
taken  all  round,  somewhat  weak.  Arkwright  played  two  dashing 
innings  of  59  and  44,  but  the  best  batting  on  the  Eton  side  was 
Hoare's  second  innings.  He  might  have  saved  the  game,  had  he 
not  foolishly  run  himself  out  at  56,  after  showing  really  good 
hitting  and  defence.  Hoare,  too,  may  be  given  the  palm  for 
bowling,  but  it  can  be  no  luxuriant  leaf.  Eton  had  one  bowler, 
Forbes,  said  to  be  the  fastest  ever  seen  in  a  school  eleven.  He 
may  he  so,  though  we  should  be  inclined  to  put  Lang,  the 
Harrovian  hero  of  thirty  years  since,  and  perhaps  his  Etonian 
namesake,  Walter  Forbes,  of  a  later  date,  at  least  equal  with 
him.  But  his  action  is  not  in  his  favour,  being  somewhat  too 
wild  and  whirling  to  suggest  perfect  command  over  the  ball.  He 
may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  Mr.  Woods's  madness  without  his 
method.  The  Winchester  fast  bowler,  C.  Wigram,  was  better ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  should  put  Morres  first  among  the 
bowlers. 

About  a  generation  ago,  when  Eton  was  always  beating  Win- 
chester, it  was  surmised  by  some  cricketing  dilettante  that  these 
perpetual  defeats  were  due  to  the  schools  no  longer  playing  at 
Lord's,  as  they  once  did.    No  reason  was  given  for  this  faith,  and, 
whatever  it  may  then  have  been,  it  clearly  cannot  hold  good  now. 
For  our  own  part,  we  most  heartily  wish  that  all  the  school 
matches  were  played,  as  Eton  and  Winchester  play,  alternately 
on  their  own  grounds.    In  point  of  fact,  Eton  and  Harrow  and 
Rugby  and  Marlborough  are  the  only  schools  who  now  exhibit 
their  strength,  or  their  weakness,  at  Lord's.    We  wish  there  were 
none.    We  believe  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  hoys  that 
they  should  abstain  from  these  gladiatorial  combats  in  the  public 
arena  till  their  heads,  hearts,  and  hands  had  grown  somewhat 
stronger.    For  that  huge,  overgrown  picnic  known  as  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  match  at  Lord's  we  frankly  own  a  cordial  and  in- 
veterate dislike.    We  believe  that  many  a  boy's  cricket  has  been 
spoiled  by  it — nor  his  cricket  only.    Many  a  young  head  may  be 
fatally  turned  by  success  there,  and  many  a  young  heart  fatally 
damped  by  failure.    This  objection — and  we  do  not  think  it  a 
fanciful  one — would  not  hold  good  when  the  lad's  foot  is,  as  one 
may  say,  on  his  native  turf,  and  his  performance,  for  good  or  ill, 
held  before  the  eyes  of  his  own  schoolfellows,  relatives,  and  friends. 
There  is  something  much  more  genuine,  and  surely  more  whole- 
some, about  school-cricket  played  in  this  fashion.    That  at  least 
no  one,  we  think,  will  gainsay  who  was  present  in  those  beautiful 
Eton  Playing-Fields  on  last  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  rain 
passed,  and  the  sun  shone,  and  the  stately  trees  rustled  in  the 
summer  breeze,  as  though  in  generous  welcome  of  their  victorious 
guests.    No  one  surely  would  then  have  wished  to  echo  Eton's 
poet,  and  "  tell  them  they  were  men  " — men  to  go  down  into 
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those  terrible  lists  at  Lord's,  and  perform  before  the  eyes  of 
thousands,  who,  after  all,  are,  for  the  most  part  (if  the  boys  would 
only  believe  it),  fur  more  curious  about  their  frocks,  their  friends, 
their  complexions,  and  their  luncheons,  than  about  the  cricket. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  last  three  Richter  Concerts  have  drawn  unusually  large 
audiences.  At  that  on  the  22nd  ultimo  Cornelius's  Overture 
to  the  Barlier  von  Bagdad  was  repeated,  and  M.  Paderewski  made 
his  first  appearance  at  these  concerts,  playing  his  own  Concerto 
in  A  minor,  a  work  which  has  been  more  than  once  heard,  though 
it  has  never  created  so  favourable  an  impression  as  upon  this 
occasion.  Not  only  was  this  because  of  the  pianist's  own  per- 
formance, which  was  singularly  fine  throughout,  but  a  large  share 
of  the  success  was  owing  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
orchestral  accompaniments  were  played  under  Dr.  Richter. 
The  rest  of  the  programme  was  devoted  entirely  to  selections 
from  "Wagner,  the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the  open- 
ing scene  of  Das  Rheingold,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  Rhine- 
Daughters  were  taken  by  Miss  Alice  Esty,  Mrs.  Ilenschel, 
and  Miss  Marie  Groebel,  and  that  of  Alberich  by  Mr.  Ilenschel. 
Although  the  scene  suffers  immensely  by  being  performed  in 
a  concert-room,  the  extraordinarily  dramatic  declamation  of 
Mr.  Ilenschel  saved  it  from  monotony,  and  it  proved  far  more 
effective  than  might  have  been  expected."  At  the  following  Mon- 
day's Concert  Dr.  Richter  brought  forward  a  new  Symphony 
by  Anton  Bruckner — a  composer  who,  though  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age,  has  recently  attained  a  certain  amount  of  fame — 
principally,  it  seems,  owing  to  his  devotion  to  the  theories  of 
Richard  Wagner,  of  whom  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
disciples.  The  paragraph  in  the  Analysis  of  the  new  work 
requesting  the  audience  to  listen  to  it  "  with  patience  and  for- 
bearance "  did  not  sound  very  promising,  especially  on  one  of  the 
hottest  nights  of  the  year  ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the 
result,  the  Symphony  is  not  likely  to  create  here  the  "  extra- 
ordinary ebullition  of  enthusiasm  "  which  it  is  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  in  Vienna.  At  a  first  hearing,  while  recognizing  the 
earnestness  and  profundity  of  the  work,  the  whole  impression 
it  created  was  anything  but  favourable.  The  subjects  upon 
which  it  is  constructed  are  full  of  plagiarisms,  chiefly  from 
"Wagner  and  Beethoven,  and  the  whole  work  is  laboured  and 
utterly  wanting  in  spontaneity  and  charm.  Ilerr  Bruckner 
is  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatorium,  and  he  has  obviously  felt  compelled  to  show  that, 
though  he  is  a  disciple  of  Wagner,  he  is  also  a  past-master  in  the 
severe  studies  of  earlier  schools.  His  Symphony  positively  bristles 
with  contrapuntal  devices,  sometimes  with  results  which,  as  in 
the  last  movement,  where  he  accompanies  a  Chorale  by  a  Ballet 
tune,  are  decidedly  incongruous,  and  occasionally  unpleasantly 
cacophonous.  Dr.  Richter  is  a  popular  favourite  in  London,  and 
has  done  good  service  to  English  art  by  introducing  English 
music  and  pianists  to  Viennese  audiences.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, complain  that  the  greater  part  of  an  evening  was  devoted  to 
the  performance  of  the  latest  novel ty  of  the  Austrian  capital; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Bruckner  is  not 
likely  to  eclipse  Brahms,  and  that  a  Symphony  by  the  latter 
would  have  been  more  welcome  as  a  tribute  to  Viennese 
music.  The  rest  of  the  concert  included  Haydn's  charming 
"  Clock  "  Symphony,  the  Vorspiel  and  Finale  from  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  and  vocal  numbers  from  Tannhduser  and  Der  Fliegende 
Hollander,  which  were  finely  declaimed  by  Mme.  Nordica.  Last 
Monday  a  new  American  soprano,  Mile.  Clementine  de  Vere, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London,  singing  an  air  from  Dvorak's 
"  St.  Ludmila,"  and  "  Gli  Angui  d'  Inferno  "  from  Mozart's 
Flauto  Magico.  The  upper  and  lower  registers  of  her  voice 
are  very  good,  but  between  the  two  is  a  very  distinct  break, 
which  is  a  serious  drawback  to  her  performances.  She  sang  with 
intelligence  and  expression,  but  her  voice  is  wanting  in  sympathy, 
and  her  execution  is  at  present  deficient.  The  programme  also 
included  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  and  Cherubini's  Overture 
to  Medea,  both  of  which  were  finely  played.  Herr  Max  Hein- 
rich  was  heard  in  a  scene  from  act  ii.  of  Wagner's  Gotter- 
ddmmenmg,  in  which  the  worn  quality  of  his  voice  and  his 
affected  over-emphasis  of  declamation  were  less  conspicuous  than 
in  Sachs's  "  Address  to  Walther "  (from  act  iii.  of  Die  Meister- 
singer),  which  was  given  later  in  the  programme. 

The  last  Philharmonic  Concert  this  season,  which  took  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th  ult.,  was  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
familiar  works.  The  programme  opened  with  Grieg's  "  Im  Herbst  " 
Overture,  and  included  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  and  Eighth 
Symphony,  Chopin's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E  minor,  and  an 
air  from  Gounod's  Bcine  de  Saba,  sung  by  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin. 


As  usual,  the  concert  was  much  too  long,  and  most  of  the 
audience  must  have  been  tired  by  the  time  the  Symphony  was 
begun.  M.  Franz  Ondriczek,  the  Bohemian  violinist,  gave  a  fine 
performance  of  the  solo  part  in  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  Mme.  de 
Pachmann  was  heard  to  advantage  in  Chopin's  Concerto.  The 
latter  was  performed  in  its  original  form,  though  the  work  has 
been  re-scored  by  Tausig — a  proceeding  which  was  almost  justifi- 
able, as  Chopin's  orchestration  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  effect  of 
the  two  versions.  Beethoven's  Symphony,  though  coming  too 
late  in  the  programme,  was  very  welcome,  for  it  is  too  seldom 
heard  in  London. 

With  three  exceptions,  the  pianoforte  recitals  of  the  last  three 
weeks  have  been  given  entirely  by  Polish  artists.  First  among 
them  comes  M.  Paderewski,  whose  popularity  is  now  so  firmly 
established  that  the  announcement  of  his  appearance  is  certain 
to  attract  a  large  audience.  At  his  second  Recital,  which  took 
place  on  the  23rd  ult.,  he  was  hardly  at  his  best  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  programme.  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  110, 
was  played  very  quietly ;  and  the  group  of  four  of  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  Words,  though  the  last  of  them— the  popular 
"  Spinnerlied  "—was,  of  course,  encored,  did  not  seem  to  suit  him 
any  more  than  Schumann's  "  Papillons,"  which  came  next  in  the 
programme.  But  the  five  pieces  by  Chopin,  and  his  own  "  Chant 
du  Voyageur,"  Cracovienne,  and  Minuet  showed  him  once  more 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  Study  in  E  flat  (Op.  25,  No.  9),  in 
particular,  being  played  so  charmingly  as  to  elicit  an  encore.  At 
his  third  Recital,  last  Tuesday,  M.  Paderewski  was  in  better 
form,  and  played  Beethoven's  "Sonata  Appassionata "  with  the 
finest  feeling  and  beauty  of  execution.  He  was  less  satisfactory  in, 
Schumann's  "  Carnival,"  but  Schubert's  Impromptu  in  B  flat,  Op. 
142,  No.  3,  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  Op.  53,  and  shorter 
pieces  by  Cowen,  Graham  P.  Moore,  Liszt,  Sgambati,  Lescheti- 
tzky,  and  the  concert-giver,  made  up  a  most  interesting  programme. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  M.  Joseph  Wieniawski,  assisted  by 
MM.  Paderewski  and  Hollman,  gave  a  Pianoforte  Recital  at 
St.  James's  Hall.  The  programme  was  somewhat  unwisely 
selected  entirely  from  M.  Wieniawski's  own  compositions,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  his  capacity  as  a  performer  of 
different  styles  of  music.  The  result  of  the  concert  was  not 
altogether  successful,  for  neither  the  music  nor  the  performance 
was  very  remarkable.  The  most  ambitious  number  in  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violoncello  ;  but  it  proved  to 
be  diffuse  and  uninteresting.  More  taking  were  a  pretty  Berceuse 
and  a  good  Mazourka-Reverie,  while  parts  of  the  Fantaisie  for 
two  pianos,  in  which  the  concert-giver  was  joined  by  M. 
Paderewski,  were  decidedly  effective.  M.  Wieniawski  has  con- 
siderable executive  ability,  but  his  style  is  jerky  and  wanting  in 
distinction.  More  satisfactory  in  most  respects  was  the  Recital 
at  Princes'  Hall  last  Wednesday  given  by  M.  Stojowski,  four  of 
whose  own  compositions  proved  the  most  successful  numbers  of 
the  programme.  His  playing  of  selections  by  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  and  Liszt  left  something  to  be  desired,  both  as  regards 
touch,  which  was  apt  to  be  hard  and  loud,  and  accuracy  ;  but  in 
four  pieces  by  Chopin  he  showed  decided  talent,  and  his  own 
Prelude,  Legende,  Mazurka,  and  Serenade  were  excellently  played. 
The  first  and  the  last  were  especially  good,  and  the  graceful 
Serenade,  written  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Moszkowski,  proved 
so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  audience  that  it  had  to  be  repeated. 
Herr  Sckonberger's  Recital  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  ult. 
did  not  reveal  any  improvement  or  change  in  his  playing, 
which  is  familiar  to  most  amateurs.  His  execution  is  admirable, 
but  his  tone  is  hard  and  wanting  in  feeling.  The  programme  was  for 
the  most  part  judiciously  selected.  It  contained  no  composition  of 
Chopin's,  though  the  study  in  C  minor  was  introduced  for  an 
encore.  Haydn's  Scherzo  and  "  Perpetuum  Mobile "  were 
welcome,  and  had  almost  the  character  of  novelties,  and  a 
Fantasia  of  Liszt's  on  airs  by  Weber  was  also  unfamiliar.. 

Last  Wednesday  another  new  pianist,  Signor  Michael  Esposito, 
gave  a  recital  at  Princes'  Hall,  at  which  he  introduced  a  well- 
written  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte,  and  a  charming  Ber- 
ceuse of  his  own  composition, besides  playing  Schumann's  "  Etudes 
Symphoniques "  (in  the  earlier  version),  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
Op.  in,  and  other  pieces,  including  a  delightful  gigue  of  Scarlatti's 
which  was  quite  unfamiliar.  Signor  Esposito's  playing  is 
thoroughly  artistic  and  good,  though  his  touch  is  at  times  rather 
hard.  He  was  at  his  best  in  Chopin's  Study  in  C  minor,  Op.  25, 
a  difficult  work  which  is  very  seldom  heard. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  ult.  a  concert  of  Danish  music  was 
given  by  Mile.  Otta  Brony  at  Princes'  Hall.  The  instrumental 
selections  included  a  pretty  Serenade  for  Piano  and  Strings,  which 
was  well  played  by  Ilerr  Willy  Woltmann,Mr.  Leo  Stern,  and  Mile. 
Jeanne  Douste.  Other  instrumental  numbers  by  Gade  and  Schytte 
were  given,  and  Mile.  Brony  sang  songs  by  Dupog,  Grandjean, 
Beckgaard,  Gade,  and  Ileise,  with  considerable  execution.  Two 
settings  of  songs  from  Moliere's  plays  by  the  second-named  com- 
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poser  proved  pretty  and  graceful,  though  more  French  than 
Scandinavian  in  style.  Miss  Louise  Phillips  introduced  songs 
by  Ileise,  Mailing,  and  Lange  M tiller,  the  first  of  which  seemed 
very  interesting,  though  their  effect  was  spoilt  by  the  noise  made 
by  a  piano-organ  in  Jermyn  Street,  which  played  the  "Bogie 
Man  "  and  other  popular  airs  with  such  penetrating  brilliancy  as 
to  seriously  interfere  with  the  artist's  admirable  singing.  The 
programme  also  included  songs  by  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  and 
recitations  in  English  and  Danish  by  Mme.  Nissen,  a  lady  with 
remarkable  linguistic  talents. 

Want  of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  chronicle 
Signor  Franceschetti's  Historical  Concert  at  Lady  Goldsmid's  on 
Mondav,  the  22nd  ult.,  at  which  several  interesting  early  Italian 
songs  were  introduced  ;  the  concert  given  by  the  Welsh  Ladies' 
Choir  on  the  25th,  when  the  beautiful  tone  of  the  Cambrian  singers 
created  general  admiration;  the  last  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilenschel's 
delightful  vocal  recitals,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd ;  Mile. 
Gwynedd  Vallings's  concert  at  Portman  Rooms  on  the  6th  ;  and 
Mme.  de  Bachmann's  Pianoforte  Recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
the  7th. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THE  theatrical  season  closed  this  week  considerably  earlier 
than  usual.  It  was  neither  a  very  successful  nor  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  one.  Doubtless  the  severity  and  length  of 
the  winter,  with  its  depressing  fogs,  slippery  streets,  keen  east 
winds,  epidemic,  and  general  discomfiture,  influenced  unfavour- 
ably the  theatres,  for  people  under  such  unpleasing  circum- 
stances naturally  preferred  their  "  ain  firesides  "  to  the  draughts 
of  the  playhouses.  When  at  last  the  weather  improved  the 
London  social  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  people  to  find  time 
for  the  theatre — except  on  what  are  known  as  "  off  nights." 
Another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that  the  theatrical  season 
in  London  is  no  longer  the  summer,  but  from  October  to  May. 

At  the  Lyceum  Mr.  Irving  with  his  well-known  tact — a  tact 
so  great  that  it  amounts  to  genius — followed  Ravenswood  by  a 
series  of  revivals,  the  first  of  which  was  Much  Ado  About  No- 
thing, a  veritable  dream  of  Italian  Renaissance  beauty,  through 
which  sported  a  matchless  Benedick  and  an  unsurpassable  Beatrice. 
The  brilliant  Shakspearian  comedy  was  followed  by  The  Lyons 
Mail,  then  the  pathetic  Vicar  of  Wakefield  made  us  weep  over 
the  griefs  of  the  too  trusting  Olivia.  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria  were  next  called,  as  it  seemed,  to  life  again,  to  enlist  our 
sympathy  for  the  Royal  cause  and  harden  our  hearts  to  all  the 
pleadings  of  democratic  historians  in  favour  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Puritans.  Presently  The  Bells  were  heard  tinkling  over  the  snow, 
and  the  burgomaster's  remorse  was  depicted  by  Mr.  Irving  in  all  its 
intellectual  horror.  Lastly,  and  not  least,  The  Corsican  Brothers 
were  summoned  forth  by  the  Wizard  of  the  Lyceum  from 
oblivion,  and  the  finest  modern  ghost  play  in  existence  thrilled 
the  spectators,  and  will  haunt  their  memory  for  years  to  come. 
With  unrivalled  grace  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  too,  gave  fresh  life  and 
interest  to  a  rather  weak  lever  de  rideau,  Nance  Oldfield,  which  in 
less  skilful  hands  would  have  been  stale  and  unprofitable.  Next 
week  six  performances  of  Ravensicood  will  close  a  season  which 
has  been  prosperous  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  closed  his  season  a  fortnight  since.  An 
attempt  to  revive  The  Village  Priest  was  not  happy,  and  Called 
Bach  was  soon  substituted  for  it ;  but  the  crowd  flocked  not  to  the 
Haymarket,  and  Mr.  Tree  waxed  anxious.    He  had  promised  us  a 
series  of  "literary"  Monday  evenings,  but  even  Beau  Austin, 
1  which  was  produced  at  one  of  these,  and  seemed  to  "  catch  on," 
met  with  only  ephemeral  success.    At  last  came  the  trump  card, 
j   and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  odd  play,  The  Dancing  Girl, 
took  the  town  by  storm,   and   crowded  the  theatre  night 
after  night.    Mr.  Tree  played  the  Duke  of  Guiseberry  in  his 
best  manner.    Mr.  Fernandez  was  the  outraged  Quaker  father, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Terry  acted  the  part  of  an  ardent  lover  with  that 
1  charm  which  is  peculiar  to  all  the  Terry  family.    Miss  Julia 
Neilson  was  a  beautiful  dancing  girl  who  was  never  seen  to  dance, 
and   Miss  Norreys  was  charming  as  an  agent's  daughter  who 
treats  her  father's  employer  as  if  she  were  his  Grace's  elder  sister. 
To  make  this  sort  of  character  appear  natural  needs  no  inconsider- 
able tact.    Fortunately,  Miss  Norreys  possesses  it.    Mr.  Tree 
,  promises  nothing  definite  for  next  season,  but  there  are  rumours 
of  Hamlet  and  of  a  classical  play  by  a  new  author. 

No  better  all-round  acting  can  be  seen  in  London  than  at  the 
St.  James's,  where  Mr.  Alexander  has  been  playing  Mr.  Haddon 
Chambers's  Idler -with  unabating  success.  Its  popularity  has  been 
mainly  due  rather  to  the  excellence  of  its  performance  than  to 
any  striking  literary  merit  of  its  own.  Surrounded  by  a  capital 
1  troupe,  Mr.  Alexander  has  rapidly  won  an  enviable  position 
among  London  actor-managers.  He  has  the  gifted  Miss  Marion 
I'Terry  as  his  "leading  lady,"  and  Miss  Maud  Millett  by  way  of 


ingenue,  besides  a  host  of  other  favourite  actors  and  actresses, 
whose  combined  talents  have  in  no  little  measure  contributed  to 
make  their  chief's  somewhat  sudden  reputation. 

The  season  at  the  Garrick  has  not  been  as  brilliant  as  Mr. 
Hare's  numerous  friends  could  have  wished.  Mr.  Pinero's  play, 
Lady  Bountiful,  although  well  written,  had  a  not  particularly 
dramatic  plot,  and  so  did  not  eclipse  the  fame  of  The  Pair  of 
Spectacles,  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's  adaptation  of  Les  Petits 
Oiseaux,  which  had  to  be  revived  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Mr. 
Hare  reopens  his  theatre  in  September  next  with  Robertson's 
favourite  comedy,  School,  in  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Henry 
Irving,  jun.,  will  make  his  first  appearance  on  the  professional 
stage. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  fared  none  too  well  at  the  New  Olympic. 
His  first  venture — a  new  play  by  himself  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine — 
was  not  at  all  successful.  Then  he  fell  back  on  old  favourites, 
and  revived  The  Silver  King,  Hamlet,  The  Lights  of  London,  and 
other  pieces  which  made  him  popular  in  olden  times  at  the 
Princess's.  One  new  play — Father  Buonaparte — produced  here 
was  fairly  successful,  and  exhibited  promise  of  future  ex- 
cellence. 

Mr.  Norman  Forbes's  tenancy  at  the  Globe  was  not  fortunate. 
All  the  Comforts  of  Home,  preceded  by  a  poor  version  of  Grin- 
goire,  indifferently  acted,  did  not  "  draw,"  and  a  revival  of  The 
Parvenu,  very  cleverly  played  by  Mr.  Harry  Paulton,  did  not 
attract ;  so,  after  a  short  but  unfortunate  run  of  The  Bookmaker, 
the  Globe  put  up  its  shutters,  to  reopen  on  the  20th  of  this  month 
with  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  in  Sardou's  barbaric  play  of  Theodora. 
She  will  also  appear  as  the  Empress  Josephine  in  a  new  drama 
by  G.  W.  Wills  entitled  A  Royal  Divorce.  Why  Royal?  It 
surely  ought  to  be  Imperial. 

The  Savoy  reopened  this  season  with  the  lively  Gondoliers,  and 
they  attained  the  ripe  old  age  of  356  nights,  and  yielded  only  last 
week  to  a  new  opera  by  Messrs.  Dance  and  Solomon — The  Nautch 
Girl— which  the  theatre-going  world  is  even  now  flocking  to 
admire. 

The  Cabinet  Minister  opened  the  Court  Theatre  early  in  the 
season,  and  when  its  popularity  waned  a  piece  called  The  Volcano 
replaced  it,  and  failed.  But  success  beamed  once  more  upon  the 
pretty  house  in  Sloane  Square  with  Feu  Toupinel,  a  play  Angli- 
cized by  Mr.  F.  Horner  as  The  Late  Lamented.  It  has  brought 
popular  Mrs.  John  Wood  so  much  good  fortune  that  neither  she 
nor  her  company  will  have  a  holiday  this  summer,  but  remain  at 
their  posts  until  the  autumn. 

Jane,  at  the  Comedy,  has  had  a  merry  time,  and  all  the  world 
and  his  wife  have  laughed  over  this  slightly  risky,  but  very  cheer- 
ful, piece.  This  week  Husbands  and  Wives,  with  a  new  act 
added,  has  met  with  a  full  measure  of  favour,  and  is  likely  to 
career  with  unabated  applause.  Everybody  must  and  will  go  to 
see  Mr.  C.  Brookfield  as  the  magistrate.  His  make-up  alone  is 
worth  the  while. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand's  clever  Private  Inquiry  was  but  a  failure 
at  the  Strand  Theatre.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  Turned  Up  that  it 
met  with  a  much  better  fate.  Indeed,  Mr.  Willie  Edouin  must 
frequently  have  longed  for  a  successor  to  Our  Flat ;  but  good 
fortune  came  not,  even  with  the  tardy  advent  of  that  popular  lady 
Miss  Alice  Atherton  as  Katti. 

The  School  for  Scandal  was  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham's  principal 
novelty  at  the  Criterion.  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  did  not  convince 
even  her  most  ardent  admirers  that  she  could  either  look  or  play 
Lady  Teazle.  The  Charles  Surface  of  Mr.  Wyndham  was  ad- 
mirable ;  but  of  the  Joseph  the  least  said  the  better.  Miss  Mary 
Moore  was  an  interesting  Maria ;  but  Miss  A.  M.  Victor,  some- 
how or  other,  missed  her  mark  as  Mrs.  Candour.  Sheridan's 
great  comedy  had  at  last  to  be  withdrawn,  and  after  a  brief  spell 
of  excellent  funning  in  a  variety  of  selections  from  his  repertoire, 
Mr.  Wyndham  fell  back  on  David  Garrick,  which  is  still  in  the 
height  of  its  apparently  evergreen  popularity. 

The  English  Rose,  at  the  Adelphi,  had  enduring  charms  for 
that  essentially  "  pit  and  gallery  "  house,  and  was  only  succeeded, 
after  a  "prodigious  run,"  quite  recently,  by  a  revival  of  Dion 
Boucicault's  The  Streets  of  London,  which  brought  the  Messrs. 
Gatti's  season  to  a  close  last  Saturday  night. 

Formosa  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  frequenters  of  Drury 
Lane ;  but,  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Warner's  powerful  acting  in 
that  gruesome  drama  Drink,  this  still  draws  enormous  audiences. 
In  August  a  new  nautical  drama  will  be  given  here,  with  Mr.  C. 
Warner  as  a  heroic  and  long-suffering  sailor. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  Princess's 
with  splendid  scenery  and  gorgeous  dresses,  obtained  for  Mrs. 
Langtry,  an  admirable  and  beautiful  representative  of  "  The 
Serpent  of  the  Nile,"  a  full  measure  of  applause ;  but  when  the 
town  had  seen  and  wearied  of  the  glory  of  it,  Mrs.  Langtry's 
good  luck  abandoned  her,  and  Lady  Barter  collapsed,  only  to 
yield  the  palm  as  a  dire  failure  to  a  hopeless  melodrama  entitled 
Linda  Grey,  which  succeeded  in  prematurely  closing  the  theatre. 
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Everybody  was  sorry  for  Mrs.  Langtry ;  but,  then,  why  select 
such  impossible  plays  ? 

At  the  Vaudeville  Woodbarrow  Farm,  by  Mr.  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  proved  that  the  author  of  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  is  not 
a  first-class  dramatist.  Dorothy  Dene,  after  a  run  of  a  single  week, 
gave  place  to  an  unfortunate  revival  of  Money,  and  then  came  a 
revival  of  Buchanan's  Miss  Tomboy,  which  did  not  improve  our 
opinion  of  its  stagey  comedy.  Finally,  we  had  a  week  or  so  of 
Ibsen's  uncomfortable  drama  Hedda  Gabler,  which  brought  the 
season  to  a  rather  sudden  end  three  weeks  ago.  This  house 
will  re-open  in  September  with  a  society  drama  by  Mr.  Haddon 
Chambers. 

Ill  luck  befell  the  American  actor  Mr.  Lee's  management  of 
the  Avenue.  Nobody  cared  for  an  elaborate  version  of  Monte 
Crist.o,  and,  although  a  remarkably  clever  piece,  The  Henrietta, 
by  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  did  not  draw  here  as  well  as  it  did  in 
New  York  ;  as  we  predicted,  it  was  found  to  be  altogether  too 
American  for  London.  Nor  have  the  fortunes  of  the  Shaftesbury 
been  of  the  brightest.  Miss  Wallis,  a  cultured  and  intelligent 
actress,  if  ever  there  was  one,  was  ill  advised  to  make  her  debut 
in  such  a  piece  as  Mr.  Buchanan's  Si.vth  Coynmandment.  The 
Pharisee,  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  piece,  failed  because  just 
then  there  were  two  pieces  of  the  same  class,  The  Idler  and  The 
Dancing  Girl,  attracting  the  public  which  cares  for  modern  society 
dramas — another  instance  of  the  foil}'  of  the  policy  of  "  following 
suit."  Mr.  Herbert  Basing's  management,  which  succeeded  Miss 
Wallis's,  has  not  been  particularly  flourishing  either.  JSandfast, 
a  fairly  good  play,  did  not  meet  with  the  luck  it  deserved. 

Mr.  Toole  returned  to  us  recently  from  Australia  rejuvenated, 
and  played  for  a  short  but  cordially  successful  season  at  his  little 
home-like  theatre  in  King  "William  Street,  where  a  revival  or  so 
of  some  of  his  old  favourites  proved  most  attractive.  He  more- 
over burlesqued  Ibsen,  and  parodied  L' Enfant  Prodiyue.  When 
all  Mr.  Toole's  friends — and  who  is  not  his  friend  ? — wanted  to 
see  more  of  Mr.  Toole,  he  "  closed  "  and  departed  on  his  annual 
triumphal  tour  of  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Horace  Sedger  was  wisely  advised  to  bring  out  La  Ciyale 
with  an  excellent  troupe,  pretty  scenery,  and  splendid  costumes. 
No  such  good  luck  attended  Maid  Marion  at  the  Prince  of  "Wales's, 
under  the  same  management;  but  when,  after  a  run  of  a  few 
weeks,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  clever  pantomime  of  E  Enfant 
Prodiyue,  Mr.  Sedger  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  This 
charming  play  without  words  has  drawn  better  than  half  the  other 
speaking  pieces  produced  this  season  put  together.  Imitations 
of  it,  however,  have  one  and  all  been  failures. 

The  popularity  of  Carmen  up  to  Data  was  such  that  it  seems  to 
have  eclipsed  even  that  of  Little  Don  Juan  and  Frankenstein. 
Revised  editions  of  it  succeeded  each  other  until  quite  lately  when 
the  operetta  had  to  be  withdrawn  on  account  of  previous  arrange- 
ments. The  same  pleasant  adventures  befell  Joan  of  Arc  at  the 
Comique. 

Mr.  Terry's  Theatre  in  the  Strand  [which  is  known  by  his 
name  opened  with  Siveet  Lavender,  one  of  Mr.  Pinero's  most 
charming  comedies.  After  many  weeks,  when  the  theatre-going 
world  was  exhausted,  for  the  play  had  done  duty  all  last  year, 
The  Rocket  was  substituted,  and  was  rapidly  succeeded  by 
several  other  comedies,  which,  for  all  Mr.  Terry's  capital  acting, 
did  not  attract,  and  the  theatre  was  closed  much  earlier  than 
usual.  The  summer  season  here,  with  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas 
and  a  capital  company,  in  three  delightful  little  plays,  is,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  most  prosperous. 


YESTERDAY.  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

TT  used  to  be  said  that  the  English  tourist  was  unsociable,  and 
our  caricaturists  and  humourists  freely  admitted  the  im- 
peachment. We  remember  many  a  picture  in  Punch  in  which 
really  genial  but  apparently  saturnine  Englishmen  were  glaring 
at  each  other  across  a  Continental  breakfast-table  from  behind 
their  native  news-sheets.  As  matter  of  fact-,  we  were  grossly 
misrepresented.  Messrs.  Cook  have  shown  that  the  English 
Innocents  abroad  are  the  most  gregarious  and  easy-going  of  all 
nations.  They  accept  an  autocratic  chief  or  a  dragoman,  and 
take  the  word  of  command  from  him,  falling  into  line  and  obey- 
ing orders  with  the  docility  of  highly-disciplined  soldiers,  and 
executing  their  movements  through  museums  and  galleries  with 
a  precision  and  promptitude  beyond  all  praise.  They  merge  their 
individualities  in  common  interests,  which  are  dictated  by  a  pro- 
gramme that  has  been  arranged  for  instruction  rather  than 
amusement.  At  least  they  come  home  in  the  happy  consciousness 
of  the  severe  round  of  duties  punctiliously  discharged.  They 
have  done  all  that  was  to  be  done  by  rigid  economy  of  time 
and  exertion.     Under  the  dictatorship  of  their  guide  there 


have  been  few  causes  of  disagreement ;  for  we  believe  they 
are  billeted  in  their  respective  night  quarters  without  appeal ; 
and  in  the  languor  which  accompanies  sustained  exertions,  though 
they  may  be  garrulous  while  waiting  for  meals,  they  have 
scarcely  had  the  energy  to  quarrel.  "We  used  to  cherish  a  preju- 
dice against  Cook's  excursionists  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  re- 
gard them  with  a  certain  contempt ;  yet,  if  one  wants  to  knock 
off  the  more  accessible  wonders  of  the  world  in  short  holidays, 
we  are  not  sure  that  they  were  not  wiser  than  exclusives  and 
aristocrats. 

The  sybarite  touring  alone,  or  even  in  congenial  company,  be- 
comes the  bond-slave  of  his  constitutional  laziness  and  of  his 
wayward  fancies.  He  rises  later  than  he  goes  to  bed,  he  does 
nothing  in  particular,  he  persistently  neglects  opportunities  for 
self-culture,  and  one  objectless  day  much  resembles  every  other. 
Even  from  the  lowest  and  most  egotistical  point  of  view,  that  is 
e  vidently  a  mistake  ;  for  the  ennui  that  is  bred  of  indolence  is 
the  most  intolerable  of  chronic  maladies.  "  Cook  it  "  like  a  man 
for  a  month  or  so,  and  we  believe  you  would  at  once  experience  all 
the  life-reviving  properties  of  the  most  invigorating  tonic.  You 
have  everything  in  your  favour  in  the  eternal  war  you  must  wage 
with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  You  are  roused  at 
unholy  hours  to  catch  an  abnormal  train,  under  penalty  of  falling 
out  of  the  swift  race  against  time,  and  forfeiting  the  money  paid 
in  advance.  You  may  grumble  at  your  food,  but  you  dare  not 
remonstrate  with  the  hotel  folk  unless  you  use  the  dragoman  of 
the  excursion  as  your  mouthpiece,  and  he,  as  you  are  persuaded, 
has  an  understanding  with  the  enemy.  And  you  may  practise 
self-discipline  and  self-mortification  to  an  indefinite  extent  by 
enduring  the  probable  vulgarity  of  your  neighbours  at  table,  or 
consenting  to  be  bored  by  vapid  commonplaces,  and  cultivating 
smiling  hypocrisy  as  a  Christian  virtue. 

But,  after  all,  in  a  democratic  Continental  trip  there  are  con- 
stant compensations  to  be  set  against  the  drawbacks.  You  are 
whirled  through  a  succession  of  scenes  and  sights,  pregnant  with 
associations  if  you  have  time  to  recall  them.  There  are  those  sea- 
banks  of  the  half-submerged  Holland  that  saved  its  liberties 
when  it  swamped  the  Spaniards ;  the  belfries  of  Belgium,  with 
the  sonorous  chimes  that  roused  the  Guilds  of  the  commons 
to  the  defence  of  their  rights;  the  cathedrals  and 
convents  of  the  castled  Rhine,  with  their  legends  sacred  and 
secular,  where  the  Church  and  the  Free  Cities  were  at  feud  with 
the  robber  chivalry  ;  there  are  the  vineyards,  of  jovial  and 
immortal  memory,  that  filled  the  cellars  of  cloister  and  castle, 
and  the  latter-day  bear-gardens  and  music-halls,  and  the  tobacco- 
nists where  you  must  pick  and  choose  among  cigars  more  or  less 
rancid  and  poisonous.  In  short,  there  are  always  distractions  of 
one  kind  or  another  ;  and  we  can  conceive  a  man  being  hustled 
along  agreeably  enough  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  satis- 
factory deliverance  with  a  credit  in  his  favour  on  the  intellectual 
balance-sheet. 

But  we  confess  we  are  more  puzzled  as  to  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  "  cruises."    The  last  thing  in  the  way  we  have  seen 
advertised  is  a  trip  on  the  Thames  from  "  Shindies  "  at  Maiden- 
head to  Henley.    It  includes  the  luxury  of  a  steam-launch,  with 
luncheon,  and  railway  carriages  are  thrown  in  somewhere,  and 
the  price  is  a  guinea.    The  charge  seems  somewhat  high  ;  but  in 
the  abstract,  as  a  Scotchman  would  say,  it  may  not  be  excessive. 
For  you  have  the  inestimable  privilege  of  remaining  a  free 
agent,  and  if  by  any  improbable  chance  you  don't  feel  at  home 
in  your  company,  you  have  only  to  give  them  the  slip  and  go  ashore 
at  the  next  lock.    With  the  prolonged  sea-cruise,  it  is  all  the 
other  way.    You  steam  forth  from  the  London  or  Victoria 
Docks,  as  per  advertisement,  for  Palestine  of  the  sacred  shrines 
and  the  pilgrimages,  or  for  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  You 
pay  your  money,  and  you  cut  your  cables  for  a  month  or  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  more  or  less.    Personally,  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Johnson  as  to  the  horrors  of  life  on  board  ship.   Unless  you  have 
the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  or  the  digestion  of  a  bull-elephant,  you 
are  sure  to  be  sometimes  off  your  feed,  and  frequently  squeamish. 
Squeamishness  is  certain  to  breed  irritation,  and  it  is  still  more 
certain  that  promiscuous  companionship  under  these  conditions 
will  ruffle  your  susceptibilities  up  the  wrong  way.    In  the  old 
duelling  days  you  would  have  shot,  or  been  shot;  now  you 
must    be    content   to    sulk,   to    swear    sotto   voce,  and  to 
sneer,  and  in   short  to  degrade   yourself  from  day  to  day 
in  your  own  estimation.    Then  there  is  the  abominable  sense  of 
being  fettered,  with  the  alternative  disagreeable  feeling  of  having 
been  done.    Suppose  an  unendurable  paroxysm  of  boredom,  an 
almost  irresistible  acc'es  of  antipathies,  seizing  you  at  the  North 
Cape.    You  cannot  make  a  bolt  of  it,  like  the  discontented  and 
desperate   mariner,  who  leaves  kit   and  sea-chest  and  even 
arrears  of  wages  behind  him  at  some   foreign  port,  knowing 
that  at   least  he   can   find  another  berth  in  under-manned 
vessels  in   the  offing.     You  have  to   stick  by   the  fellow- 
shareholders  in  your   reckless   co-operative   speculation,  sup- 
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press  your  stifled  groans,  and  gulp  down  your  unuttered 
execrations.  Yet  we  know  nothing  more  exasperatingly  trying 
than  being  civil  against  the  grain,  when  prejudices  that  may 
possibly  be  unreasonable  are  growing,  and  all  ordinary  topics  of 
conversation  are  exhausted.  One  fjord  or  headland,  however 
sombre  or  sublime,  is  uncommonly  like  another,  and  you  revolt 
against  continually  hearing  the  changes  rung  on  such  epithets  as 
"  grand,"  "  romantic,"  or  "  beautiful,"  when  they  are  simple 
tributes  to  conventionalities— the  debased  copper  currency  of 
small  talk. 

But  it  really  comes  to  this,  that  adventure  and  imagination 
have  had  their  day  ;  that  there  are  no  more  Odysseys  or  voyages 
to  the  Inferno  to  be  written,  and  that  the  Dantes  and  Marco 
Polos  are  permanently  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  ponderous  slabs 
of  commemorative  marble.  The  critics  of  travels  will  insist 
upon  verifying  statements,  and  even  on  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  apparently  credible  they  will  believe  neither  in  the 
Sirens  nor  in  the  great  sea  serpent.  Even  when  the  early  ex- 
plorer very  naturally  launches  out  in  lies  about  the  highlands 
of  New  Guinea,  he  is  brought  to  book  at  once  by  comparing  the 
reports  of  distances  and  altitudes  with  the  time  records  of 
his  daily  marches.  Were  we  to  try  a  series  of  daring  ascents 
among  the  loftiest  peaks  and  least-trodden  passes  of  the  Hima- 
layas, we  should  be  checked  off  by  letters  to  the  journals 
from  pundits  who  had  gone  stumbling  along  the  "  Roof  of 
the  World"  with  theodolites  concealed  about  their  persons, 
or  from  sportsmen  who  had  pursued  the  ibex  and  the  Ovis 
Ammon  everywhere  between  the  snow-capped  mountains  of 
Ladakh  and  the  storm-beaten  plateaux  of  Thibet,  to  the  water- 
shed that  divides  Hindustan  from  China.  Even  much  nearer 
home  the  popularization  of  touring  makes  it  daily  more 
prosaic.  International  lines  of  railway  have  superseded  the 
lumbering  old  diligences,  with  their  many  days  on  end  of  dusty 
journeying,  and  all  their  opportunities  for  incident  and  social 
adventure.  The  Alps  have  been  tunnelled  below  the  avalanche 
and  the  hospice,  and  parties  of  Cockney  pleasure-seekers  are  to  be 
elevated  by  lift  to  the  heights  that  were  once  sacred  to  the 
lammergeier  and  the  chamois.  The  very  pedestrian  who  slings 
his  knapsack  is  being  run  off  the  road  by  the  temptation  of  a 
cheap  third-class  ticket,  and  the  opening  of  the  bit  of  railway 
from  Wisp  to  Zermatt  seems  likely  to  deal  another  and  a  deadly 
blow  to  any  lingering  romance  still  associating  itself  with  Swiss 
exploration. 


REVIEWS. 


WORKS  OF  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.* 

WE  have  more  than  once  chronicled  or  briefly  noticed  the 
appearance  of  particular  volumes  of  this  neat,  uniform, 
and  handy  edition  of  the  works  of,  perhaps,  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  letters  whom  America  has  produced.  We  use  the  term 
advisedly  and  critically.  Mr.  Longfellow  ran  Mr.  Lowell  hard 
in  knowledge  of  books,  and  surpassed  him  both  in  prose  and  verse 
fiction ;  but  he  was  his  inferior  in  humour,  and  scarcely  a  critic 
at  all.  Poe  rose  miles  above  Longfellow  in  poetry  at 'his  best, 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  a  critic  at  his  hours;  but  he  was 
lacking  in  scholarship,  and  his  fun,  when  it  was  not  dreadful  in 
one  sense,  was  dreadful  in  the  other,  with  a  dreadfulness  only 
approached  by  Milton  and  Landor  when  they,  too,  tried  to  be 
funny.  No  other  American  writer  of  his  own  generation,  and 
certainly  none  of  the  generation  which  has  succeeded  him,  has 
approached  the  author  of  From  my  Study  Windows  and  the  Biglow 
Papers  in  joint  excellence  of  serious  and  comic  verse  and  prose  in 
divers  kinds,  all  showing  a  strong  original  power,  and  yet  all 
informed  by  a  thorough  knowledge  and  a  sane  judgment  of  the 
best  that  has  been  written  and  thought  by  others.  There  are, 
of  course,  considerable  tracts  of  country,  so  to  speak,  into  which 
we  could  not  follow  Mr.  Lowell  without  "  agreeing  to  have  a 
battle  " — a  battle  royal,  a  polem  aspond,  as  the  Limousin  scholar 
might  have  said.  His  political  ideals  are  practically  impossible 
to  any  Englishman  of  anything  like  his  combined  knowledge  and 
critical  power.  On  that  eternal  point  which  troubles  English- 
men so  little,  and  (despite  their  protestations  to  the  contrary) 
still  seems  to  trouble  Americans  so  much— the  attitude  of  the 
one  towards  the  other— Mr.  Lowell,  we  confess,  both  in  the 
famous  essay  on  a  «  Certain  Condescension,"  and  elsewhere,  seems 
to  us  somewhat  to  bely  the  main  tenor  of  his  language  and 
attitude,  by  the  undertone  of  the  one  and  the  occasional  twitches 
of  the  other,  and  to  manifest  a  smothered  resentment,  a  re- 
pressed uneasiness,  which  are  strange,  and  we  fear  we  must  eay 
rather  amusing.  On  general  points,  even  of  literature,  we  some- 
times find  odd  lapses,  strange  gaps,  sudden  shortcomings  of  taste, 
which  surprise  us.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  writer  of  New 
England  with  whom,  in  that  general  freemasonry  of  letters  which 
unites  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  an  Englishman  tinctured  with 
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literature  feels  more  at  home  than  with  Mr.  Lowell.  There  are, 
we  fear,  moments  when  Mr.  Lowell  himself  would  like  to  smite 
us  under  the  fifth  rib  for  saying  this  very  thing  ;  but  that  is  his 
dark  hour.  Even  then  we  should  not  be  afraid  of  him,  for  we 
have  that  and  other  vulnerable  regions  clothed  with  triple  mail 
of  innocency,  and  goodwill,  and  love  for  letters. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  eminent  both  as  a  serious  and  as  a  comic  verse- 
writer,  as  a  literary  critic,  and  as  a  writer  of  miscellaneous  prose  ; 
but  we  think  the  world  is  quite  right  in  ranking  his  work  in 
the  second  and  third  of  these  capacities  above  the  rest.  He 
has  written  much  excellent  serious  verse,  though  he  would 
have  done  himself  more  justice  if  he  had  weeded  it  severely  in 
this  definitive  edition.  He  has,  especially  in  his  latest  work, 
attained  a  certain  sureness  and  "  marmoresqueness,"  if  we  may 
risk  a  word  where  no  word  exists,  of  touch  which  is  excessively 
rare  in  his  countrymen  and  not  too  common  with  ours,  a  touch 
which  only  comes  with  long  study  of  the  best  models  and  with 
long  and  careful  practice  in  composition.  But  his  serious  verse  is  a 
little  lacking  in  the  spontaneous  and  in  the  striking.  When  the 
Adversary  calls  it  wooden,  the  Adversary  is,  according  to  his 
wont,  unjust,  but,  also  according  to  his  wont,  not  wholly  oft"  the 
spot.  So,  too,  Mr.  Lowell's  miscellaneous  prose-writing,  political 
and  other,  seems  to  fall  short  of  his  literary  essays,  but  for  another 
reason.  The  heart  is  not  in  it,  as  it  is  in  the  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  comic  verse  and  the  literary  prose  seem  to  us  worthy 
of  exceedingly  high  praise.  It  is,  or  was  recently,  fashionable  to 
say  that  the  Biglow  Papers  have  been  over-praised,  that  they  owed 
half  their  charm  to  the  unholy  attraction  of  ugliness  exercised  by 
their  hideous  dialect,  and  so  forth.  Now  we  are,  as  Scott  says  some- 
where, "  Mr.  Other-side-on-the-subjeet,"  politically.  We  perceive 
keenly  enough  the  flagrant  inconsistency  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
book,  the  first  being'  a  fervid  denunciation  of  the  wickedness  of 
war  as  war  when  the  war  was  carried  on  as  the  poet  thought  for 
slavery,  and  the  other  a  Peter-the-Hermit  preachment  of  the  holi- 
ness of  war  as  war  when  the  war  was  carried  on,  as  the  poet 
thought,  against  slavery.  We  admit,  as  all  good  critics  must, 
that  there  are  gross  inequalities,  considerable  longueurs,  and  so 
forth.  But  still  we  know  very  few  writers  in  any  language  who 
have  done  as  good  political  verse  as  Mr.  Lowell,  and  fewer  still 
who  have  done  better.  As  for  the  literary  part  of  the  matter, 
the  well-known  introduction  to  the  second  part  of  the  Biglow 
Papers  in  their  collected  edition,  though  marred  by  some  of  the 
contentious  matter  above  glanced  at,  is  in  its  dealing  with  the 
history  of  English  and  American  vocabulary  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  literary  pieces  of  learned  writing,  one  of  the  most 
learned  pieces  of  amusing  literature  that  we  know.  In  most, 
too,  of  Mr.  Lowell's  more  considerable  literary  essays  we  expe- 
rience the  to  us  refreshing  sensation  that  the  writing  is  that  of 
a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  It  is  this  sense, 
we  must  confess,  which  is  gratified  most  rarely  in  the  reading 
of  most  of  the  younger  schools  of  critics,  alike  in  England,  in 
France,  and  in  America.  You  feel  with  Mr.  Lowell  that 
here  is  a  writer  who  not  only  knows  what  he  means,  and  can 
write  what  he  knows,  but  who  also  knows  his  subject,  and,  what 
is  more  still,  the  atmosphere  and  relations  of  his  subject.  In 
contrast  with  the  two  forms  of  literary  charlatanism,  that  which 
dashes  through  thick  and  thin,  careless  whether  it  shows  igno- 
rance or  not,  and  that  which  performs  a  kind  of  egg-dance  in 
elaborate  avoidance  of  subjects  which  might  show  ignorance,  this 
competence  is  very  pleasing.  And  it  is  accompanied  by  that  un- 
questioned love  for  letters  without  which  mere  knowledge  of 
them  is  but  a  barren  and  arid  thing.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
to  pick  plenty  of  holes  even  in  this  coat  of  Mr.  Lowell's.  Idols 
of  the  forum  and  the  theatre  are  very  numerous  with  him  ;  idols 
of  the  cave  not  rare.  But  the  point  is  that  his  method,  his  equip- 
ment, his  general  attitude  are  the  right  attitude,  the  right  equip- 
ment, the  right  method  ;  and  this  is  the  point  which  it  is  just  as 
well  as  generous  to  dwell  on  in  a  brief  notice  of  a  loDg  lite-work. 


NOVELS.* 


TERRY  is  a  book  which  will  be  interesting  to  English  readers 
for  its  novelty.  There  is  no  love,  and  there  are  no  female 
characters  of  any  importance.  The  book  is  really  the  romance  of 
a  gold  mine  in  the  Ear  West,  though  nominally  a  biography  of 
its  chief  "  exploiter."  The  story  of  the  half-clad,  half-starved 
waif,  who  runs  away  from  the  brutal  violence  of  his  father  and 
wanders  he  knows  not  whither,  till  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 

*  Jerry.  By  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliot.  London  :  Osgood,  McIIvaine.  &  Co. 
1891. 

Amaryllis.  ~By  Tewpyios  £poaivr]s.  The  Pseudonym  Library.  London  : 
T.  F.  Umvin.  1891. 
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kindly  old  miner  Joe,  and  gradually  develops  into  "  Jeremiah  P. 
Wilkerson,  Esq.,"  one  of  the  richest  men  in  America,  is  graphically 
and  even  pathetically  told.  Many  Socialistic  and  philanthropic 
schemes  are  cleverly  hinted  at  rather  than  worked  out  in  detail. 
The  lifelong  quarrel  between  "  Jerry  "  and  Paul  Henley,  the 
representative  of  Eastern  civilization,  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
manoeuvres  which  the  mere  English  reader  may  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  following.  Each  of  these  two  men  is  the  leader  and 
autocratic  sovereign  of  one  of  those  mining  towns  which  spring 
up  so  easily  in  "  gold  diggings  "  throughout  the  world,  and  their 
proceedings  savour  more  of  civil  war  than  of  civilized  life.  The 
book  is  written  in  the  American  language  and  spelling,  and 
much  of  it  is  in  a  dialect  which  differs  in  many  respects  from 
that  which  Mr.  Bret  Harte  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  Western 
heroes. 

Amaryllis  is  one  of  those  quaintly  shaped  little  yellow-covered 
novels  with  whose  appearance  "  Mademoiselle  Ixe  "  has  made  us 
familiar.  There  is  a  curious  woodenness  of  style  about  the  story, 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  English  is 
not  the  native  tongue  of  the  writer.  The  plot,  too,  is  of  an 
infantile  character,  and  the  whole  book  has  something  about  it 
which  reminds  one  of  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  and  his  school.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  might  be  thought  that  we  have  found 
Amaryllis  dull ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  charming.  The 
peculiarities  of  diction  which  we  have  noticed  never  interrupt 
the  story,  and  sometimes  add  piquancy  to  it.  We  shall  not 
reveal  the  plot,  but  will  explain  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Greece, 
and  that  all  the  characters  are  Greeks — modern  Greeks,  be  it 
understood.  The  hero,  while  visiting  a  rural  estate,  meets  the 
lady  whom  he  calls  Amaryllis — one  of  the  advantages  of  being 
born  a  Greek  is  that  one  can  read  Theocritus  without  a  dictionary 
— and  falls  in  love  with  her.  To  them  enters  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Greek  army  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  the  writer  calls  "malcontents."  Our  thoughts  revert 
straightway  to  "Hadji  Stavros"  and  his  friends,  but  we  are 
told  no  more  about  these  mysterious  beings ;  for  the  lieutenant, 
on  hearing  that  a  fox  has  robbed  Amaryllis's  hen-roost,  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  hunting  foxes  instead  of  "  malcontents." 
It  may  interest  some  of  our  countrymen  to  learn  how  officers  in 
the  Greek  army  hunt  foxes,  so  we  transcribe  the  passage : — 

We  were  to  take  with  us  a  hen,  which  was  to  be  tied  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  a  long  string  fastened  to  her  leg.  We  were  to  hide  near  among 
the  bushes  ;  we  were  then  to  pull  the  cord  attached  to  the  hen's  foot,  so  as 
to  make  her  scream  out ;  which,  the  fox  hearing,  it  (sic)  would  infallibly 
run  to  the  spot,  and  then — we  could  shoot  it.  .  .  .  The  lieutenant  went  to 
his  room,  and  came  back  shortly  armed  to  the  teeth.  He  wore  a  hunting- 
belt  round  his  waste  (sic),  had  a  double-barrelled  gun  slung  over  his 
shoulders,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  revolver. 

The  Bachelors'  Club  is  a  laborious  series  of  jokes  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.  "  If,"  says  the  writer,  "  I  succeed  in  making 
only  one  reader  laugh,  I  shall  have  written  wholly  in  vain."  The 
Club  consists  of  twelve  members,  and  each  successive  chapter 
deals  with  the  fall  of  one  of  these  "  fra  the  band  o'  cantie 
single  men,"  as  Mr.  Kipling  sings  of  Jock  Gillespie.  For  a 
little  while  these  fantastic  variations  on  the  eternal  theme  of 
"  Amandus  He,  Amanda  She,"  may  he  dallied  with  ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  any  one,  except  in  a  seaside  lodging  on  a  rainy 
day,  could  possibly  read  the  book  straight  through.  He  would 
be  surfeited  with  epigrams,  quips  and  quirks,  and  would  feel  as 
though  he  had  lunched  entirely  on  pickles  without  the  accom- 
panying cold  beef.  We  like  the  stories  of  "  Hamlet  up  to  Date" 
and  "  The  Fall  of  Israfel "  best ;  but  all  are  amusing,  and  all 
"  coruscate  "  with  puns.  The  book  will  not  do  for  those  readers 
who  cannot  appreciate  extravagant  fun,  who  want  probability, 
or,  above  all,  for  those  who  insist  on  getting  a  serious  love  story. 
All  these  are  hereby  warned  off  The  Bachelors'  Club. 

Miss  Harrington's  Husband  might  have  had  for  its  second  title 
Amantium  Irce,  for  the  only  themes  with  which  it  deals  are  love 
and  jealousy,  with  some  incidental  illustrations  of  the  passionate 
desire  of  women  to  get  into  society.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
Gerard  Legh,  the  husband  of  the  brilliantly  successful  actress 
known  on  the  stage  as  "  Miss  Harrington,"  sinned  against  her  in 
a  manner  past  forgiveness,  and  that  he  was  a  mean  cur  as  well, 
yet — but  we  will  not  spoil  the  reader's  pleasure  by  telling  him 
the  plot,  which  contains  some  real  surprises  and  the  comfort- 
able moral  that  a  wife  will  pardon  almost  any  conduct  provided 
that  her  husband  occasionally  tells  her  that  he  loves  her.  The 
book  is  well  and  naturally  written,  and  the  characters  better 
drawn  than  in  several  of  the  author's  more  ambitious  works. 
Yet  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  very  pleasant  to  read  a  book  where 
the  heroine,  in  whom  the  whole  interest  necessarily  centres,  is 
unhappy  from  the  outset  until  nearly  the  very  last  page  is  reached. 

In  Spindle  and  Shears,  a  Welsh  Story,  we  find  a  great  deal  of 
what  the  slang  of  our  day  calls  "  local  colour."  ■  The  traditions, 
the  curious  miracle-plays  and  carols,  the  hill  fox-hunting,  and 
the  love  of  music  which  are  to  be  found  in  South  Wales,  are  here 
set  forth  with  considerable  skill,  and  scraps  of  Welsh  continually 
remind  the  reader  that  the  scene  is  laid  among  a  people  whose 
blood  courses  more  quickly  than  that  of  the  English  peasantry. 
A  cultivated  taste  for  music  is,  indeed,  common  among  the 
Welsh,  and  in  many  cases  singers  and  musicians  have  come  from 
Wales  and  made  themselves  a  name  in  the  world,  though  we 
fear  that  the  case  of  Mendelssohn  Johns  is  a  more  common  one 
than  that  of  Eudea  Morgan.  By  the  way,  when  dealing  with  a 
somewhat  intricate  plot,  it  was  surely  unnecessary  to  add  to  the 
reader's  bewilderment  by  giving  two  of  the  female  characters- 


mother  and  daughter — the  same  name.  The  old  crazy  peasant 
grandfather,  Idris  Morgan,  is  drawn  with  considerable  force,  and 
the  two  girls,  Gabrielle  and  Eudea,  are  well  contrasted  ;  but  the 
male  characters  are  shadowy  in  the  extreme,  and  we  think  that 
the  descriptions  of  Welsh  scenery  and  of  Welsh  village  life  are, 
as  a  rule,  better  written  than  the  story  into  which  they  are 
woven. 

The  Risen  Dead  has  as  much  plot  as  Miss  Harrington's  Hus- 
band has  little.  A  more  ingenious  series  of  complications  it  was 
never  our  lot  to  unravel,  and  the  "  situations  "  which  arise  out  of 
them  are  dramatic  to  the  highest  degree.  To  obtain  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  produce  these  effects,  probabilities  must  of 
course  be  more  or  less  disregarded,  yet  when  one  quietly  thinks 
over  the  story,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  particular  incident 
in  it  might  not  conceivably  have  taken  place.  The  characters, 
too,  are  real  characters,  and  act  in  a  very  human  manner,  though 
the  old  family  lawyer  strikes  one  as  rather  a  familiar  piece  of 
stage  furniture.  The  hero,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  the  weakest 
part  of  the  book,  as  he  does  hardly  anything  to  justify  the 
passionate  affection  lavished  upon  him,  and  we  think  that  his  con- 
duct in  going  off  into  what  is  euphemistically  termed  "  Bohemia  " 
in  the  society  of  a  card-sharper,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  dis- 
inherited and  disowned  at  home,  is  likely  to  prejudice  most 
readers  against  him.  "  Dived  down  into  rascaldom  and  was  seen 
no  more"  is  Carlyle's  comment  on  a  similar  disappearance.  In 
the  scene  which  leads  to  the  duel,  Anthony,  it  is  clear,  had  the 
choice  of  weapons,  and  need  not,  therefore,  have  made  the  result 
inevitable  by  allowing  his  antagonist,  a  practised  fencer,  to 
choose  swords.  We  are  rather  inclined,  also,  like  the  honest 
country  doctor  in  Manoeuvring,  to  think  that  "  Trick  upon 
Trick  "  is  too  much,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for 
pretending  that  he  was  dead,  save  to  lead  up  to  the  grand  closing 
scene,  where  his  appearance,  and  the  emotions  with  which  it  affects 
all  persons  present,  remind  us  of  that  of  Harry  Bertram  at 
Woodbourne,  in  Guy  Mannering.  We  have  striven  to  discuss 
the  story  without  revealing  it,  and  hope  that  we  have  but  whetted 
the  reader's  curiosity.  For  our  own  part,  we  seldom  remember  to 
have  met  with  a  finer  specimen  of  the  true  melodramatic  sensa- 
tion novel  than  The  Risen  Dead. 

A  Life's  Devotion  is  a  novel  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War.  The  heroine,  a  charming  Irish  maiden, 
with  an  impulsive,  good-looking,  gambling  Irish  peer  for  a 
father,  is  tenderly  watched  over  and  guarded  from  harm  of 
every  kind  by  her  old  nurse  Bridget,  a  most  delightful  character, 
and  by  Hugh  Carmichael,  her  guardian,  a  distinguished  soldier. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  he  had  better  have  sent  her  to 
school  than  let  her  live  with  her  stepmother  after  her  father's 
death ;  but  beautiful  young  ladies  have  a  habit  of  getting  their 
own  way,  especially  when  their  guardians  are  in  love  with  them. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  have  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Irish 
estate,  with  its  lakes,  its  bogs,  its  wishing  well,  and  its  Banshee  ; 
but  though  the  exigencies  of  the  story  take  us  away  from  Ireland  to 
foreign  watering-places  and  to  London  in  the  season,  nevertheless 
the  interest  never  flags.  Sheila  grows  more  and  more  charming  as 
we  learn  to  know  her  better,  and  her  innocence  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  scheming  and  flirting]  which  go  on  round  about  her. 
Her  guardian's  chivalrous  devotion  is  also  well  told  ;  but  we  must 
remind  Lady  Virginia  that  the  Victoria  Cross  was  not  instituted 
until  after  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War.  A  Life's  Devotion  is 
not  wildly  exciting,  and  Lady  Lilburne's  shortcomings  may  appear 
ridiculously  venial  to  readers  of  the  modern  school  of  fiction  ;  but 
the  book  is  healthy  in  tone,  and  is  very  pleasant  reading. 

Jack's  Father  is  a  series  of  short  stories,  and,  perhaps,  short 
stories  show  Mr.  Norris  at  his  best.  There  is  no  lack  of  plot  and 
of  well-wrought  machinery ;  indeed,  the  writer  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  neatness  of  his  workmanship  ;  but  what  distinguishes 
him  from  so  many  of  the  successful  novelists  of  the  day  is  that, 
whereas  their  books  depend  upon  the  plot,  and  everything  in 
them  tends  to  make  the  reader  wish  to  see  how  they  will  end, 
with  Mr.  Norris  one  is  always  sufficiently  amused  with  the  page 
before  one,  and  does  not  skim  it  perfunctorily  in  order  to  be  able 
to  understand  the  next  one.  He  has,  as  every  one  nowadays 
knows,  the  two  rare  gifts  of  style  and  humour  ;  he  therefore  can 
tell  a  simple  story  without  any  fear  of  its  appearing  commonplace, 
and  can  hold  the  reader's  attention  without  an  elaborate  system 
of  combinations  and  surprises.  It  was  said  of  a  greater  than  Mr. 
Norris,  "  If  literature  has  no  further  task  than  that  of  harmlessly 
amusing  indolent,  languid  men,  here  is  the  very  perfection  of 
literature;  here  more  emphatieally  than  elsewhere  a  man  may 
fling  himself  back,  exclaiming,  '  Be  mine  to  lie  upon  this  sofa,  and 
read  everlasting  novels  of— W.  E.  Norris.' "  And  truly  it  is  good  to 
be  amused,  and  to  know  whither  to  go  for  amusement,  even  though 
it  be  not  the  end  and  purpose  of  life.  Some  of  Mr.  Norris's  stories, 
though,  are  deeply  tragic  ;  Jack's  Father  itself  is  a  piteous  tale  of 
a  young  life  wrecked  by  an  old  man's  selfishness,  though  the 
misery  of  it  is  but  lightly  sketched,  in  the  author's  manner,  instead 
of  being  coarsely  emphasized.  The  Sardinian  story,  too,  is  per- 
fectly terrible.  But  such  delicious  fooling  as  "  A  Queer  Busi- 
ness "  is  what  few  writers  save  Mr.  Norris  can  give  us,  and  what 
other  writer  could  have  drawn  the  lumpish  Lord  Warrender,  who 
is  so  stupid,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unconsciously  humorous,  so 
chivalrous,  and  so  natural  ?  We  have  seen  most  of  these  stories 
before  they  were  collected  into  one  book,  but  they  are  all  of 
them  stories  which  will  bear  another  reading. 

Wounded  by  a  Word  is  called  by  its  writer  a  novel,  but  is  cer- 
,  tainly  the  most  infantile  one  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  wade  through. 
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The  scene  being  laid  in  Ireland,  a  tenant  naturally  shoots  his 
landlord.  Whether  he  would  not  have  done  so  without  his 
character  having  been  previously  taken  away  by  a  thoughtless 
woman,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  still,  up  to  this  point  there  is  a  certain 
probability  about  the  story.  But  when,  after  only  slightly 
wounding  him,  the  tenant  goes  and  tells  him  that  it  was  he  who 
fired  the  shot,  we  feel  that  his  conduct  is  too  unreasonable  to  be 
accepted  as  within  the  bounds  of  even  Irish  probability. 
"  Fiction,''  Captain  Marryat  remarks  in  his  preface  to  Master- 
man  Ready,  "  should,  at  any  rate,  be  based  upon  truth,"  and 
when  it  is  not,  we  cannot  read  it  with  interest.  As  far  as 
we  can  gather,  the  book  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  old  pro- 
verb of  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  but  we  do  not  think  that  it 
drives  the  moral  very  well  home ;  indeed,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
crude  production,  such  as  might  have  been  written  by  an  in- 
telligent child  after  reading  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  books.  In  one 
respect,  however,  it  is  honourably  distinguished ;  the  hero  is 
married  when  the  story  begins,  and  we  are  not  troubled  with 
eternal  scenes  of  love-making,  which  only  masters  of  the  art  can 
render  attractive. 


HIVES  AND  HONEY-BEES.* 

IT  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
Britiehjams  under  his  special  protection,  should  not  also 
have  bestowed  a  little  of  that  advertisement  in  whose  manufacture 
he  is  such  an  adept  on  the  advantages  of  bee-keeping.  Not  only 
is  much  profit  to  be  made  out  of  these  little  insects,  but  the  outlay 
required  for  setting  up  a  bee-farm  is  comparatively  speaking 
small,  while  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  life  and  habits  of 
bees  is  one  that  will  more  than  repay  the  apiculturist  for  what- 
ever trouble  he  may  be  put  to.  In  fact,  for  those  who  live  entirely 
in  the  country,  and  who  have  plenty  of  spare  time  on  their  hands, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  occupation  more  absorbing  than  bee- 
keeping. Messrs.  Dadant  have  certainly  done  a  good  work  in 
publishing  a  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Langstroth's 
work.  The  last  revised  edition  of  this  valuable  work  was  pub- 
lished by  the  author  in  1859;  and,  owing  to  the  immense  develop- 
ment of  apiculture  in  America,  another  revision  being  necessary 
to  bring  the  book  up  to  date,  Mr.  Langstroth,  unable  himself  from 
feeble  health  to  undertake  the  work,  entrusted  it  to  Mr.  Charles 
Dadant  and  his  son.  Nor  could  he  have  put  the  matter 
into  better  hands  ;  for  Messrs.  Dadant,  being  considerable 
bee-keepers  themselves,  have  all  that  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  revising  and 
enlarging  so  important  and  technical  a  work.  Mr.  Langstroth, 
who  is  called  "  the  father  of  American  apiculture,"  was  born  in 
1810,  and  from  his  earliest  days,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  from 
his  parents,  who  did  not  approve  of  "  his  wasting  his  time," 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  insect  life.  The  elder  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth having  lost  his  fortune  while  his  son  was  at  Yale  College, 
the  latter  had  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  not  till 
1837  that  the  accidental  sight  of  some  comb-honey  on  the  table 
of  a  friend,  and  a  visit  to  the  attic  where  the  bees  were  kept, 
revived  all  his  early  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  insects,  and 
from  that  moment  down  to  the  present  day  he  has  never  lost  his 
interest  in  apiculture,  though  since  1874  he  has  had  to  abandon, 
through  failing  health  and  family  soriows,  the  extensive  nature 
of  the  operations  and  experiments  he  had  carried  out  up  to  that 
date.  The  "  Langstroth  "  movable  frame-hive,  which  is  used 
almost  universally  now  by  apiarists,  was  invented  by  him  in  1851. 

The  great  merit  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference  is  the 
admirable  simplicity  and  conciseness  of  its  arrangement.  Every 
fact  and  observation  is  stated  in  a  paragraph,  and  each  paragraph 
is  numbered,  so  that  if  any  fact  is  needed,  a  single  glance  at  the 
admirably  compiled  index  at  the  end  of  the  book  will  give  the 
actual  number  of  the  paragraph  wherein  the  information  required 
is  to  be  at  once  found.  Beginning  with  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  honey-bee,  the  hive,  and  the  three  kinds  of  inhabitants— i.e. 
queens,  drones,  and  workers — the  authors  then  proceed  to  give  an 
exhaustive  and  most  interesting  description  of  the  physiology  of 
the  honey-bee.  Every  portion  of  the  frame  of  this  little  insect  is 
dissected  for  the  reader's  benefit,  and  its  uses  explained.  How  ex- 
quisitely delicate  and  complete  is  the  anatomy  of  the  bee  may  be 
gathered  from  the  description  of  the  five  eyes  (two  being  "  composite 
eyes,  one  at  each  side  of  the  head,  and  are"  but  clusters  of  small  eyes 
or  facets,  and  three  convex  eyes,  or  ocelli,  arranged  in  a  triangle  on 
the  top  of  the  head  ")  which  adorn  her  head.  An  interesting  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Cheshire,  author  of  Bees  and  Bee-keeping,  is  given, 
describing  the  different  number  of  facets  found  in  the  composite, 
six-sided  eyes  of  worker,  queen,  and  drone.  On  the  worker's  eye 
he  found  6,300  facets,  which,  as  she  spends  her  time  in  the  open 
air  and  needs  accurate  and  powerful  sight  for  her  labours,  was 
natural  enough.  "  In  the  mother  of  this  worker,"  continues  Mr. 
Cheshire,  "  I  expected  to  find  a  less  number,  for  queens  know 
little  of  daylight.  After  wedding  they  are  out  of  doors  but  once, 
or  at  most  twice,  in  a  year  (when  going  out  with  a  swarm).  This 
I  example  verified  my  forecast  by  showing  4,920  facets  on  each  side 
1  of  the  head.  A  son  of  this  mother  "  (i.e.  a  drone)  "  much  a  stay- 
I   at-home  also,  was  next  taken.    His  facets  were  irregular  in  size, 
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those  at  the  lower  part  of  the  eye  being  much  less  than  those  near  the 
top ;  but  they  reached  the  immense  number  of  1 3,090  on  each  side  of 
the  head.  Why  should  the  visual  apparatus  of  the  drone  be  so  extra- 
ordinarily developed  beyond  that  of  the  worker,  whose  need  of  the 
eye  seems  at  first  to  be  much  more  pressing  than  his  ?  "  This  extra- 
ordinary development  of  sight,  and  an  equally  extraordinary 
development  of  "  small  hollows  "  on  the  antenna?  of  the  dronee 
(which  number  37,800,  in  contradistinction  to  the  4,800  to  be 
found  on  the  antennse  of  the  workers)  is  supposed  to  be  required 
by  the  drone  in  the  pursuit  of  the  queen  when  she  leaves  the  hive- 
five  days  after  her  birth  on  her  single  "marriage  flight";  but 
this  supposition  must  have  something  more  solid  to  rest  upon  than 
the  simple  induction  that  there  can  be  no  other  use  for  the  drone's 
excess  of  visual  and  olfactory  powers  before  it  can  be  accepted  as 
a  positive  fact.  Another  mystery  in  connexion  with  bees  is  the 
fact  that  the  queen  "  deposits  drone-eggs  in  the  large  or  drone- 
cells,  and  worker-eggs  in  the  small  or  worker-cells,  and  that 
she  usually  makes  no  mistakes."  All  the  apiarist  authorities 
have  advanced  theories  to  try  and  explain  how  it  happens  "that 
the  queen-bee  is  endowed  with  a  faculty  no  other  animal  possesses, 
that  of  knowing  and  deciding  the  sex  of  her  progeny  beforehand," 
but  up  to  now  no  really  satisfactory  solution  of  this  fact  has 
been  found.  That  she  prefers  laying  worker-eggs  is  indisputable. 
"  If  all  the  drone-combs  are  removed  from  a  hive  and  replaced* 
with  worker-combs,  she  will  not  show  any  displeasure.  She  will 
live  in  that  hive  for  years,  without  laying  any  drone-eggs,  except, 
perhaps,  here  and  there  in  odd-shaped  junction-cells."  But  if  the 
case  is  reversed  and  hardly  anything  but  drone-comb  supplied, 
"  if  a  few  worker-cells  are  among  the  drone-cells,  the  queen  will 
find  them  and  will  lay  in  them."  The  description  of  the  experi  < 
ments  of  Dzierzon,  and  his  discovery  of  parthenogenesis  in  queen- 
bees,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  the  additional 
discovery  he  made  that  eggs  laid  by  an  unfecundated  queen  pro- 
duced nothing  but  drone  or  male  bees ! 

In  describing  the  hive  and  all  the  practical  issues  of  bee-keeping, 
the  care  of  the  bees,  their  food  and  pasturage,  the  shape  of  the 
hive,  the  best  kind  of  movable  frames,  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion (if  necessary)  of  swarming,  the  transporting  of  bees,  the 
elimination  of  their  many  enemies,  the  handling  of  the  honey, 
and  the  best  method  of  preparing  it  for  market,  besides  a  hundred 
other  questions  of  utility  which  space  prevents  us  from  mention- 
ing, the  greatest  care  has  been  given  to  explain  each  point  in  the 
fullest  detail  and  the  simplest  language.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
safely  be  stated  that  this  is  a  book  which  is  calculated  to  interest 
every  intelligent  person  whether  he  or  she  happen  to  be  an 
apiarist  or  not,  and  one  which  should  certainly  be  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  every  country-house  library. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY. 

THE  second  volume  of  Mr.  Martineau's  Essays,  Reviews,  and 
Addresses  (1)  is  made  up  of  occasional  papers  published,  for 
the  most  part,  many  years  ago.  Some  of  them  are  but  of  little 
value;  the  article  on  "Alexandria  and  her  Schools"  is  as  un- 
interesting as  any  production  of  Mr.  Martineau's  pen  could  be. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  define  Mr.  Martineau's  theological 
position  very  clearly,  and  Church  people,  at  any  rate,  will  be 
glad  to  know  the  very  worst  that  so  distinguished  and,  in  his 
way,  so  devout  a  man  can  say  about  them.  The  worst  is  that 
their  doctrines  are  not  so  much  untrue  as  immoral.  Mr. 
Martineau  is  a  strong  Unitarian  ;  but  he  speaks  of  Trinitarianism 
with  great  forbearance  and  a  certain  respect.  In  the  letter  to 
the  Rev.  S.  F.  Macdonald  he  acknowledges  that  "  neither  his 
intellectual  preference  nor  his  moral  admiration  goes  heartily 
with  the  Unitarian  heroes,  sects,  or  productions  of  any  age,"  that 
Trinitarianism  in  itself  is  not  so  distasteful  to  him  as  it  once  was,, 
and  that  "  it  leaves  for  some  of  the  noblest  of  our  men  and 
women  a  larger  ground  of  sympathy  with  it  than  the  sort  of 
miraculously-confirmed  Deism  which  often  passes  under  the 
Unitarian  name."  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  its 
corollaries  excite  in  him  positive  abhorrence.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  "He  who  would  not  rather  be  damned  than  escape 
through  the  sufferings  of  innocence  and  sanctity,  is  so  far  from 
the  qualifications  of  saint,  that  he  has  not  even  the  magnanimity 
of  Milton's  fiends."  Yet  Mr.  Martineau  must  at  some  time  or 
another  have  caused  his  own  mother  trouble,  and  been  benefited 
by  the  sufferings  of  her  innocence  and  sanctity.  Would  he 
really  rather  have  been  damned  ?  Such  blindness  to  common 
moral  facts  in  one  who  is  a  master  of  moral  theory  is  amazing^ 
The  letters  to  Macdonald  are  deeply  interesting  throughout,  and 
deserve  most  careful  reading.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  caused 
a  stir  in  the  fold.  Unitarians  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
Unitarianism  could  not  understand  why  they  were  not  to  call 
themselves  so,  why  they  should  be  reminded  that  the  next  gene- 
ration may  think  differently  on  so  important  a  point,  why  the 
proposal  to  raise  a  Church  on  the  mere  basis  of  free  inquiry  is 
despicable,  or  why  they  should  be  flouted,  not  merely  by  M. 
Coquerel,  but  by  the  most  eminent  member  of  their  own  com- 
munity. Nor,  indeed,  can  any  one  else  understand  it,  if  there  is 
any  vital  connexion  between  belief  and  conduct.  That  there  is 
such  a  connexion  Mr.  Martineau  himself  would  not  deny,  though' 
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he  has  somehow  persuaded  himself  that  the  Christian  ideal  of 
sanctity  exists  only  in  glaring  defiance  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  Forgiveness. 

Dr.  Gloag  possesses  a  really  enviable  gift  of  exposition,  and  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  Johannine  Writings  (2)  succeeds  in  giving  a 
luminous  account  of  one  of  the  most  tangled  portions  of  New 
Testament  criticism.  The  fault  of  the  hook  is  that  it  is  too  facile, 
and  that  Dr.  Gloag  did  not  write  more  directly  for  those  readers 
who  are  not  afraid  of  details.  Dr.  Gloag  holds  firmly  that  St. 
John  was  the  author  of  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  He 
thinks  that  St.  John  had  seen  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  deli- 
berately avoided  travelling  over  the  same  ground  again,  and  he  is 
willing  to  admit  a  certain  subjective  element  in  the  Apostle's 
report  of  the  Lord's  discourses.  The  Gospel  he  considers  to  have 
been  written  between  70  and  85,  the  Apocalypse  about  96,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  difference  of  style,  if 
the  Apocalypse  is  regarded  as  the  later  of  the  two.  Dr.  Gloag 
writes  in  very  instructive  and  interesting  fashion  on  the  literary 
affinities,  interpretation,  and  unity  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  the 
Millennium,  and  on  the  influence  of  St.  John's  theology.  The 
last  topic  is  one  of  high  importance,  and  the  author  would  have 
done  well  to  develop  it  at  greater  length. 

Some  time  ago  we  noticed  in  these  columns  a  Manual  on  Preach- 
ing by  Bishop  Dupanloup,  in  which  that  prelate  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  catechizing  as  a  training  for  the  pulpit. 
A  new  volume  by  the  same  author,  The  Ministry  of  Catechizing  (3), 
explains  with  abundant  fulness  of  detail  what  Dupanloup  meant 
by  this  advice.  The  book  is  one  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  religious  education  of  children,  although  the 
system  described  may  not  be  adaptable  in  all  its  parts  to  the 
requirements  of  our  own  people.  Catechizing,  as  here  described, 
combines  in  one  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Children's  Service. 
The  arrangements  recommended  are  those  elaborated  by  the 
clergy  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  Dupanloup  gives  a  vivid,  exact, 
and  practical  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  thing 
is  worked.  The  service  lasts  about  two  hours,  and  the  ob- 
jects aimed  at  are  thoroughness,  variety,  and  life.  It  is  con- 
ducted mainly  by  the  subordinate  catechists,  who  correspond  in 
a  manner  to  our  Sunday  School  teachers,  though  they  are  always 
apparently  clerics,  or  at  least  seminarists,  the  chief  catechist,  the 
parish  clergyman,  interposing  from  time  to  time  with  a  few 
weighty  words  of  criticism  or  admonition.  The  three  principal 
exercises  are  the  actual  repetition  of  the  Catechism  by  way  of 
question  and  answer,  a  plain  and  very  clear  instruction  upon  this, 
and  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  with  a  brief  and  stirring  homily. 
Interspersed  in  varying  proportions  are  hymns,  prayers,  and  avis, 
anything  that  he  thinks  it  desirable  to  say,  from  the  leader.  In 
one  part  or  another  the  service  calls  for  the  most  varied  qualities 
— discipline,  didactic  power  and  simplicity,  knowledge  of  music, 
and  eloquence.  Every  point  has  been  worked  out  with  the  most 
painstaking  minuteness  and  every  page  contains  valuable  hints. 
Our  ways  are  very  different  from  those  that  Dupanloup  describes, 
and  the  method  of  St.  Sulpice  could  hardly  be  transplanted  into 
an  English  parish  without  considerable  modifications.  But  one 
part  of  the  book  will  be  found  to  ail'ord  excellent  advice  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Children's  Service,  while  another  describes  methods 
that  might  be  adopted  with  effect  in  our  often  too  dull  and 
mechanical  Sunday  Schools.  Even  the  somewhat  theatrical 
Billets  and  Conferences,  recitations  or  debates,  by  children,  some- 
times dressed  up  for  the  purpose,  might  conceivably  find  a  place 
in  the  latter  field.  An  interesting  feature  in  the  book  is  the 
description  of  the  Academies  or  Catechisms  of  Perseverance,  in 
which  systematic  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  those  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  years  of  childhood.  The  difficulty  of  re- 
taining a  hold  on  young  men  and  women  is  widely  felt,  and 
Dupanloup's  experience  may  be  studied  with  profit,  though  it  is 
just  at  this  point,  at  the  commencement  of  adolescence,  that  the 
peculiarity  of  Roman  ideas  and  methods  begins  to  make  itself 
most  sensibly  felt. 

The  Acts  of  English  Martyrs  (4)  is  a  collection  of  documents 
hitherto  unpublished  relative  to  the  trials  and  deaths  of  those 
English  Roman  Catholics  who  perished  more  or  less  directly  for 
their  faith  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  volume 
is  full  of  painful  interest  even  to  those  who  might  take  exception 
to  the  title  as  implying  forgetfulness  of  those  other  martyrs  who 
died  not  by  the  gibbet  but  by  the  fire.  Some  of  the  narratives 
are  very  touching ;  we  may  instance  those  of  Genings,  Davies, 
end  Roberts.  In  the  Appendix  359  Roman  Catholic  martyrs 
are  counted  up  between  1537  and  1681.  It  is  a  singular  thing 
that,  while  the  cruelty  of  Queen  Mary  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  the  popular  mind,  these  executions,  though  quite  as 
pathetic,  and,  upon  the  whole,  more  ghastly  in  details,  produced 
little  or  no  revulsion.  Was  not  the  reason  partly  the  fact  that 
the  Jesuit  priest  had  neither  wife  nor  child  ?  Anyhow  it  is  a 
black  chapter  in  our  religious  history  which  zealots  would  do  well 
to  study.    The  volume  is  edited  by  Fathers  Pollen  and  Morris. 

Among  the  sermons  on  our  list  are  three  volumes  by  distin- 
guished Headmasters,  Archdeacon  Wilson  (5),  late  of  Clifton; 

(2)  Introduction  to  the  Johannine  Writings.  By  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D., 
Minister  of  Galashiels.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.  1891. 

(3)  The  Ministry  of  Catechizing.  By  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  Bishop 
of  Orleans.    London  :  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh. 

(4)  Acts  of  English  Martyrs.  By  J.  H.  Pollen,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
With  Preface  by  John  Morris,  of  the  same  Society.  London  :  Burns  & 
Oates,  Limited.  1891. 

(5)  Sermons  Preached  in  Clifton  College  Chapel.  By  the  Bev.  J.  M. 
Wilson.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 


Mr.  Welldon  (6),  of  Harrow;  and  the  late  Dr.  Potts  (7),  of 
Fettes.  We  notice  also  Some  Aspects  of  Sin  (8),  by  Aubrey  L. 
Moore;  Westminster  Sermons  (9),  and  All  Saints'  Day  (id),  by 
Charles  Kingsley;  Passiontide  Sermons  (11),  by  Dr.  Liddon; 
Sermons  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (12),  by  Bishop  Lightfoot ; 
Twelve  Sermons  (13),  by  the  late  Eugene  Bersier,  of  Paris;  The 
Light  of  the  World,  and  other  Sermons  (14),  by  Phillips 
Brooks;  and  A  Manual  for  Sundays  (15),  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Woodhouse. 

The  first  volume  of  Schanz's  Christian  Apology  (16)  discusses 
the  questions  raised  by  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
well-known  Roman  Catholic  divine,  and,  like  all  Romanist 
manuals,  it  deals  with  its  subject  on  a  large  systematic  method, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  argument.  Schanz 
is  possessed  of  wide  knowledge,  and  can  muster  up  a  very  con- 
siderable array  of  scientific  facts,  but  his  mind  is  of  too  scholastic 
a  type  to  suit  most  English  readers.  Those  who  do  peruse  the 
book  will,  perhaps,  be  astonished  to  learn  what  a  freedom  is 
nowadays  left  to  science  by  the  authorities  who  condemned 
Galileo.  Professor  Schanz's  style  is  not  fastidiously  pure,  and  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  realizing  the  picture  suggested  by  the 
following  sentence  : — "  Vogt,  Haeckel,  and  Huxley  gazed  with 
loving  fondness  on  the  prehensile  foot  of  the  negro ;  but,  when 
they  hugged  and  embraced  it,  it  melted  away,  for  it  was  only 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 

Religious  Thought  in  the  West  (17)  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of 
Essays  by  Bishop  Westcott.  The  Essays  on  Plato,  ^Eschylus, 
Euripides,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  Origen  have  already 
been  published.  To  these  the  author  has  added  four  new  papers 
on  Browning,  Whichcote,  the  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Art,  and 
Christianity  as  the  absolute  Religion.  The  last  two  we  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  for  more  personal  studies,  a  kind  of 
writing  in  which  Bishop  Westcott's  extreme  subtlety  of  inter- 
pretation finds  its  best  field. 

The  last  new  volume  of  that  admirable  series  The  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  (18)  is  by  Professor  Kirkpatrick, 
and  contains  the  English  text  of  Psalms  i.-xli.  with  Notes  and 
Introduction.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  many  devout  and  learned  men  who  see  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  "  David  "  in  the  New  Testament  may 
mean  no  more  than  "  the  Psalter,"  though  he  maintains  the  typical 
character  of  the  Second  Psalm. 

The  text  of  The  Prymer  (19),  in  the  Library  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Littlehales.  The 
editor  promises  a  second  volume  to  contain  introduction  and 
notes  "  in  some  few  years."  There  may  be  good  reason  for  this 
delay,  but  it  is  very  unfortunate.  The  Prymer,  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish Prayer-book  (the  date  of  the  MS.  is  about  1400),  is  often  read 
about  in  manuals,  and  well  deserves  to  be  read  in  its  proper  shape. 
Apart  from  its  liturgiological  and  linguistic  value,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  passages  of  great  devotional  beauty. 

In  his  exposition  of  The  Booh  of  Proverbs  (20)  Mr.  Horton 
follows  the  plan  of  gathering  the  scattered  sayings  of  cognate 
import  into  separate  discourses.  Thus  he  has  chapters  on  Wealth, 
Goodness,  the  Tongue,  the  King,  the  Fool,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Horton  writes  with  great  force  and  a  shrewd  eye  for  the  applica- 
tion. His  discourses  are,  in  fact,  sermons  of  a  very  practical, 
hard-hitting  kind.  Perhaps  he  goes  too  far  in  this  direction,  for 
it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  a  volume  on  Proverbs  is  the  right 
place  for  a  rattling  lecture  on  teetotalism.  Mr.  Horton  aims 
rather  at  illustration  than  at  exegesis,  and  dismisses  the  higher 
criticism  of  the  book  in  a  brief  introduction.  He  holds  that  the 
Proverbs  consist  in  the  main  of  two  collections  of  wise  sayings, 


(6)  The  Fire  upon  the  Altar.  Sermons  preached  to  Harrow  Boys  by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.    London  :  Percival  &  Co.  1891. 

(7)  School  Sermons.  By  the  late  A.  W.  Potts,  LL.D.,  Headmaster  of 
Fettes  College.  With  Memoir  and  Portrait.  Edinburgh  and  London: 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1891. 

(8)  Some  Aspects  of  Sin.  Three  Courses  of  Lent  Sermons  by  the  late 
Aubrey  L.  Moore.    London  :  Percival  &  Co.  1891. 

(9)  Westminster  Sermojis.  With  Preface  by  Charles  Kingsley.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

(10)  All  Saints'  Day ;  and  other  Sermont.  By  the^Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 
Fourth  edition.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

(n)  Passiontide  Sermons.  By  H.  P.  Liddon.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1891. 

(12)  Sermons  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

(13)  Twelve  Sermons.  By  the  late  Eugene  Bersier,  D.D.,  of  FEglise  de 
l'Etoile,  Paris.  Translated  by  Mrs.  A.  Waugh.  London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1891. 

(14)  The  Light  of  the  World,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Phillips  Brooks. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

(15)  A  Manual  for  Sundays.  By  F.  C.  Woodhouse.  London:  Wells 
Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. 

(16)  A  Christian  Apology.  By  Paul  Schanz,  D.D.,  &c.  Translated  by 
the  Revs.  M.  F.  Glancey  and  U.  J.  Schobel.  Vol.  I.  God  and  Nature. 
Dublin:  Gill  &  Son.  1891. 

(17)  Religious  Thought  in  the  West.  By  B.  F.  Westcott,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

(18)  The  Psalms.  Book  I.  ( Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.) 
Edited  by  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  B.  D. ,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  1891. 

(19)  The  Prymer,  or  Prayer  Book  of  the  Lay  People  in  the  3Iiddle  Ages. 
Edited  by  H.  Littlehales.  Part  I.  Text.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.  1891. 

(20)  The  Boo/t  of  Proverbs.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  M.  A.  (Expositor's  Bible.) 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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one  dating  from  the  days  of  Solomon,  one  from  those  of  Hezekiah, 
with  certain  introductions  and  appendices. 

Dr.  Kellogg's  Book  of  Leviticus  (21)  is  too  stiffly  conservative 
for  modern  requirements,  and  carries  the  correspondence  of  type 
and  antitvpe  perhaps  too  far,  further  than  the  ancient  Fathers 
would  have  done.  But  we  do  not  like  to  complain  of  an  author 
who  is  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
and  who  writes  with  much  learning  and  earnest  piety. 

Reason  and  Authority  in  Religion  (22)  is  the  title  of  a  remark- 
able little  volume  by  Dr.  Sterrett,  an  American  divine.  The  work 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Martmeaus  Seat  of 
Authority  in  Religion  and  by  Lux  Mundi,  and  contains,  among 
other  matter,  a  criticism  and  comparison  of  these  two  books,  m 
which  the  leading  ideas  of  both  are  brought  out  with  clearness 
and  delicacy.  Dr.  Sterrett  is  a  Hegelian,  and  starts  with  the 
principle  that  "  Hegel  has  forever  made  it  impossible  to_  appeal 
to  reason,  other  than  that  of  social  man,  expressed  m  his  institu- 
tions." This  makes  him  a  determined  opponent  of  Mr.  Martineau  s 
Individualism.  "Unus  Christianas  nullus  Christ ianus.  The  Church 
is  to  the  individual  what  language  is  to  thought,  what  deed  is  to 
creed— vehicle  and  creator  at  once."  The  leading  doctrines  of 
Lux  Mundi,  the  Immanence  of  the  Word,  the  sanctification  and 
fitness  for  the  Divine  purposes  of  the  whole  nature  and  history  of 
man,  the  validity  of  the  appeal,  not  to  reason  alone,  but  to  "  the 
corporate  reason  of  mankind  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  the  Church," 
the  co-ordination  of  personal  faith  with  a  sacramental  system, 
receive  his  hearty  assent.  He  differs  from  the  Keble  Eleven 
mainly  in  thinking  that  Nonconformity  in  its  various  phases  holds 
a  higher  place  in  the  Divine  order  than  they  are  inclined  to  allow 
it.  "  Accomplished  history  indicates  at  least  a  temporary  violation 
of  Episcopacy  as  the  normal  type  of  Church  polity."  There  are 
some  blemishes  in  the  book  which  should  be  removed.  Mr.  Gore 
is  not  called  Principal  Gore,  neither  is  he  head  of  Keble  College. 
Non  adhuc  requat  hoe  regnum  is  an  ugly  error  of  the  press,  and 
the  twice-quoted  saying  of  Anaxagoras  that  "  Reason  (Nors) 
governs  the  world  "  may  puzzle  those  whose  Greek  is  not  strong. 
1-3*  A  translation  of  Griitz's  History  of  the  Jeivs  (23)^  will  be 
welcome  to  many  students.  The  English  edition  has  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  special  revision  by  the  author,  who,  in  the  preface, 
expresses  a  hope  that  his  work  may  foster  in  all  readers  an  in- 
creased sympathy  for  the  Jewish  race,  and  so  help  to  abolish  the 
misunderstanding  and  ill-usage  of  which  recent  years  have  wit- 
nessed so  extraordinary  a  recrudescence.  Gratz  does  not  directly 
discuss  the  date  of  the  Law,  but  assumes  throughout  the  tradi- 
tional account  of  the  origins  of  Hebrew  literature.  He  regards 
Our  Lord  as  a  man  of  blameless  character,  who  wrought  miracles, 
claimed  to  be  Son  of  God,  and  was  put  to  death  on  this  ground, 
possibly  "  falling  victim  to  a  misunderstanding."  Griitz's  com- 
ments on  the  Crucifixion  are  worthy  of  quotation.  "  How  great 
was  the  woe  caused  by  that  one  execution !  How  many  deaths 
and  sufferings  of  every  description  has  it  not  caused  among  the 
children  of  Israel !  Millions  of  broken  hearts  and  tragic  fates 
have  not  yet  atoned  for  his  death.  He  is  the  only  mortal  of 
whom  one  can  say  without  exaggeration  that  his  death  was  more 
effective  than  his  life.  Golgotha,  the  place  of  skulls,  became  to 
the  civilized  world  a  new  Sinai."  These  are  striking  words  to  be 
uttered  by  a  Hebrew. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon — The  Permanent 
Elements  of  Religion  (24) — have  run  into  a  second  edition.  Mr. 
Harper's  interesting  volume,  The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries  (2  5), 
has  met  with  the  appreciation  it  deserves,  and  appears  in  a  fourth 
edition. 

Our  Lord's  Knowledge  as  Man  (26)  is  the  title  of  a  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  essay  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Swayne,  which  gives  a 
useful  resume  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  Prefixed 
is  an  introduction,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  comments 
upon  the  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  the  Ubiquitarian  con- 
troversy in  Germany. 

We  have  received  also  a  translation  of  Lamennais's  Words  of  a 
Believer  and  The  Past  and  Future  of  the  People,  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author  (London:  Chapman  &  Hall);  Fulfilled  Prophecy, 
the  Warburton  Lectures  for  1854-8,  by  Dr.  Goode,  formerly 
Dean  of  Ripon  (London:  Nisbet  &  Co.);  The  Throne  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  Archbishops  Jurisdiction,  bv  the  Rev.  Morris 
Fuller  (London  :  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh)  ;  Methodism 
and  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  Layman  (London :  Griffith, 
Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh);  Prayers  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  translated,  with  assistance,  from  the  original,  and  edited 
by  Katharine,  Lady  Lechmere  (London :  Gilbert  &  Rivington) ; 
On  the  Catholic  Faith,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  writings 

(21)  The  Book  of  Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.  (Expo- 
sitor's Bible.)    London  :  Hodder  &.  Stoughton.  1891. 

(22)  Reason  and  Authority  in  Religion.  By  J.  Macbride  Sterrett,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Apologetics  in  Seaburv  Divinitv  School.  New 
York  :  T.  Whittaker.  1891. 

(23)  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  Professor  H.  Graetz.  Edited  and  in  part  Translated  by  Bella  Lowy. 
2 vols.    London:  David  Nutt.  1891. 

(24)  The  Permanent  Elements  of  Religion.  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1887.) 
By  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kipon.  Second  edition.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

(25)  The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries.  By  H.  A.  Harper.  Fourth 
edition,  revised.    London:  A.  P.  Watt.  1891. 

(26)  Our  Lord's  Knowledge  as  Man.  Bv  W.  S.  Swavne.  M.A.,  Theolo- 
gical Lecturer  and  Diocesan  Preacher  in  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield.  With 

«  -"etace  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.   London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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of  Dr.  Pusey,  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter  (London :  Smith 
&  Innes) ;  Maxims  from  Liddon,  selected  and  arranged  by 
C.  M.  S.  (London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  A  Cloud  of  Wit- 
nesses, by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Fraser  (London:  Wells  Gardner,  Dar- 
ton,  &  Co.) ;  The  Children's  Year,  by  C.  II.  Woodruff',  B.C.L., 
with  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwell  (London:  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.) ;  Instructions  on  the  Creed,  by  C.  Thayne 
(London:  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh);  The  Biblical 
Illustrator,  St.  John,  vol.  i.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  (London : 
Nisbet  &  Co.) ;  Evolution  Illuminating  the  Bible,  by  Har- 
riot Mackenzie  (London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Lim.)  ; 
Plain  Teachings  on  Prayer  for  Children,  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridge- 
way  (London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.) ;  In  Covenant  with 
God,  Instructions  on  Confirmation,  by  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  A.  Legge 
(London:  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.);  The  Word  and  the 
Book,  by  G.  C.  Hutton,  D.D.  (London :  Alexander  Gardner) ; 
The  Strangest.  Thing  in  the  World,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bullock 
(London:  "Home  Words"  Publishing  Office);  Natural  and 
Stipernatural  Morals,  vol.  ii.,  containing  "  Supernatural  Morals," 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Hughes  (London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co.,  Limited) ;  Conventional  Christianity,  by  V.  Laurien 
(London  :  Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.) ;  Quam  Dilecta,  a  chronicle 
and  description  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Margaret  Street,  by  W.  A. 
Whitworth  (London :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.) ;  God's 
Champion,  Man's  Example,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Birks  (London: 
The  Religious  Tract  Society) ;  The  Broad  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Haweis  (London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  & 
Rivington)  ;  The  Battle  of  Belief,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Loraine  (Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  The  Massoretic  Text  and  the 
Ancient  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Micah,  by  John  Taylor  (London : 
Williams  &  Norgate) ;  An  Order  of  Service  for  Children,  with 
Music,  by  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Bouverie  (London :  Skeffington  &  Son)  -y 
The  Ideal  of  Man,  by  A.  Lovell  (London  :  Chapman  &  Hall) ; 
Discourses  on  Positive  Religion,  by  J.  II.  Bridges  (London  r 
Reeves  &  Turner) ;  and  Select  Glossary  of  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
Words  and  Phrases,  a  very  thorough  and  scholarly  vocabulary 
by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew,  a  recognized  authority  on  Early 
English  (London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode). 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HUMAN  MARRIAGE.' 

rriHE  history  of  marriage  has  been  much  discussed  since  Mr. 
-L  McLennan  introduced  the  topic.  Nobody  has  brought  to  it 
such  ingenuity  and  acumen  as  he.  He  practically  founded  the 
science  of  Nuptials ;  nor  has  it  been  greatly  advanced  since  his 
time,  though  men  of  wider  learning  have  investigated  it.  The 
old  problems  remain  unsolved.  We  do  not  know  what  were  the 
conditions  of  connubial  life  among  the  earliest  men.  We  are  not 
certain  whether  the  monogamy  of  civilization  has  everywhere 
been  reached  by  the  same  stages  in  evolution.  We  can  only 
guess  at  the  origin  of  Prohibited  Degrees,  which  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  general  Totemistic  tabus  ;  but  the  first  mean- 
ing of  these,  again,  is  obscure.  On  the  whole  topic  Mr.  Wester- 
marck,  lecturer  on  "  Sociology  "  in  the  University  of  Helsingfors,. 
has  written  a  large,  and  on  the  whole  very  meritorious,  volume  in 
English.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  Mr.  Wester- 
marck's  modern  scholarship,  but,  as  he  quotes  GoguetforCecropsand 
Becker  for  marriage  in  Homeric  Greece,  we  must  remark  that  refer- 
ences to  original  authorities  are  far  more  satisfactory.  For  example 
(p.  433),  we  read,  "  The  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  frequently 
had  concubines,  who  lived  in  the  same  house  as  the  man's  family, 
and  were  regarded  half  as  wives."  For  this  Becker  and  Jacob 
are  cited.  Now  we  do  think  that  Mr.  Westermarck  might 
have  given  us  references  to  Homer.  In  the  speech  of  Phoenix 
(Iliad  ix.  449)  we  read  about  the  father  of  Phoenix — 

os  fioi  Tra\\aKi8os  TrepiXMO'aTO  KaWiKofioio 
Tijv  avrus  <pi\eea<ev,  drip-d^eaKe  8'  "ikoitiv. 

We  do  not  learn  that  the  mistress  dwelt  in  the  wife's  house,  but 
we  do  learn  that  such  conduct  as  that  of  Phoenix's  father 
moved  resentment.  In  Odyssey  xiv.  201  Odysseus,  telling  a  false 
tale,  says,  "  Many  other  sons  my  father  had,  born  and  bred  in 
the  halls,  lawful  born  of  a  wedded  wife  ;  but  the  mother  that 
bore  me  was  a  concubine  bought  with  a  price."  We  are  not  told) 
that  this  woman  lived  "  in  the  halls."  We  know  that  Laertes  did 
not  make  love  to  a  fair  slave,  because  he  feared  the  resentment 
of  his  wife,  and  we  know  what  happened  when  Agamemnon 
brought  Cassandra  home.  The  word  iraWaKis  only  occurs  once 
in  the  Odyssey,  twice  in  the  Iliad.  Again,  for  marriages  with 
half-sisters  in  Athens,  we  want  original  authorities,  not  Becker, 
and  want  them  also  on  matters  of  bride  price  and  dower,, 
and,  generally,  for  the  whole  topic.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Westermarck's  modern  reading  seems  extensive  and  well  chosen, 
and  he  is  aware  that  all  travellers  are  not  equally  good  autho- 
rities. The  plan  of  Mr.  Westermarck's  boots  is  as  follows  : — 
He  first  discusses  the  method,  approving  of  Mr.  Tylor's  method 
of  statistics.  He  disapproves  of  inferring,  from  this  or  that 
custom,  that  the  whole  race  has  passed  through  the  savage 
stage  of  which  the  custom  seems  to  be  a  survival.  Symbols  and 
survivals  may  be  misinterpreted ;  the  Levirate,  for  example,  need 
not  indicate  a  past  of  polyandry,  as  Mr.  McLennan  believed. 
Mr.  Westermarck  next  examines  legends  of  the  origin  of  niar- 
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riage,  which  all  regard  as  an  institution  invented  and  imposed 
by  a  God  on  man.  Thence  he  turns  to  investigate  the  relations 
•of  mates  among  the  lower  animals.  Among  men  the  father  is 
■needed  as  protector  of  the  family,  and  marriage  is  rooted  in  the 
family  rather  than  the  family  in  marriage.  By  "  marriage  "  he 
means  only  "a  more  or  less  durable  connexion  between  male  and 
female  lasting  till  after  the  birth  of  the  offspring."  This  implies 
■not  only  sexual  relations,  but  living  together  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young.  As  soon  as  man  did  not  merely  browse,  but  hunted, 
■the  presence  of  the  father  was  a  necessity  for  the  children.  Mr. 
Westermarck  decides  that  promiscuity,  properly  so  called,  never 
existed.  He  really  was  the  husband  who  killed  the  kangaroos, 
or  what  not,  for  the  family.  Immorality,  laxity,  there  is,  and 
was,  but  not  actual  promiscuity.  The  union  of  husband  and 
wife,  parents  and  children,  "  was,  if  not  the  only,  at 
least  the  principal  social  factor  in  the  earliest  life  of  mankind." 
We  confess  that  the  great  prevalence  of  female  kinship,  and  its 
presence  as  a  survival,  among  Celts,  for  example,  seem  to  us  to 
point  to  a  time  when  male  parentage  was  extremely  dubious, 
though  probably  not  quite  unrecognized.  How  else  can  we 
account  for  the  descent  of  the  family  name  and  Totem  through 
•the  mother?  The  old  and  modern  stories  of  promiscuity  are 
sometimes  demonstrably  false,  and  are  always  suspicious.  The 
customs  surviving  which  seem  to  be  rudiments  of  promiscuity  are 
capable  of  other  explanations.  But  the  Matriarchate  is  not  so 
easily  to  be  explained  away,  while  the  origin  of  the  Totemic 
system  is  left  a  mystery.  We  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Westermarck 
gets  over  this  difficulty.  There  must  have  been  very  great  laxity, 
we  think,  if  not  absolute  promiscuity,  before  the  system  of  female 
kin  could  have  become  such  a  widespread  institution.  It  is  hard 
to  argue  about  matters  which  lie  so  very  far  behind  the  stage  in 
which  we  find  the  lowest  known  savages.  We  have  to  admit 
that  jealousy  must  always  have  existed  among  men,  as  it  does 
even  among  salmon.  That  tells  agains-t  promiscuity,  but  female 
kin  raises  a  presumption  in  favour  of  something  not  much  short 
of  it. 

Mr.  Westermarck  next  discusses  Celibacy,  very  rare  among 
"  nature-folk  "  ;  means  of  attraction,"  often  very  unattractive  ; 
tattooing  is  apparently  in  some  places  regarded  as  an  attraction, 
in  others  as  a  deterrent.  Some  people  dress  to  attract,  others 
■wear  no  clothes  as  a  cause  of  modesty,  which  will  surprise  Mr. 
Horsley  and  his  pure  friends.  Shame  is  perhaps  the  result,  not 
the  cause,  of  clothing.  As  to  liberty  of  choice,  it  varies  almost  as 
much  as  ideals  of  beauty.  One  vexed  problem,  the  origin  of  pro- 
hibited degrees  and  exogamy,  Mr.  Westermarck  attributes  to  the 
contempt  bred  by  familiarity  among  persons  who  always  live 
much  together.  But  many  well-known  facts  seem  to  prove  that 
no  such  indifference  exists.  If  it  did,  the  many  tabus  upon  the 
most  ordinary  intercourse  between  son  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  and  relatives  "  in  law,"  would  either  not  exist  or  would 
defeat  their  own  purpose.  Talking  of  marriages  which  we  deem 
incestuous,  in  Egypt  Mr.  Westermarck  might  have  found  autho- 
rities better  informed  and  fresher  than  Wilkinson,  whom  he  takes 
as  a  sponsor  for  Diodorus.  We  prefer  Diodorus  at  first  hand. 
Probably  the  most  archaic  tabu  is  that  which  forbids  mar- 
riage to  persons  akin  in  the  same  Totem,  and  the  motive  was 
perhaps  merely  the  usual  Totemistic  tabu  in  this  particular 
instance.  The  origin  of  that  tabu,  however,  is  lost  in  unknown 
antiquity.  The  prohibition  was  extended  to  all  recognized  blood 
relations,  and  was  otherwise  extended,  and  then,  again,  was 
reduced  to  certain  near  relations,  as  among  ourselves.  Aversion  to 
xiear  relations  marrying  is  now  an  instinctive  one,  but  only  through 
the  secular  education  of  the  race.  Shelley,  as  we  know,  was  for 
rejecting  this  instinct.  Anarchists  in  general  wish  to  behave  as 
if  the  race  had  never  been  educated  in  the  queer  but  effective  way 
which  we  can  partly  trace,  in  which  the  results  are  rational,  but 
the  method  is  very  unlike  what  any  one  could  have  expected.  If 
anarchism  ever  gets  its  full  swing,  the  race  will  begin  to  be  re- 
educated in  precisely  the  old  grotesque  manner,  till  it  becomes 
civilized,  conscious,  discontented,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

It  is  odd  that  a  man  may  not  marry  his  grandmother  because 
at  some  remote  period  his  ancestors  had  absurd  fancies  about 
ancestral  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  plants,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  none 
.the  less  undesirable  that  a  man  should  marry  his  grandmother, 
or  Laon  Cythna.  This  is  what  Nature  "  wants,"  and  she  gets 
iher  way,  partly  by  natural  selection,  which  favours  those  who 
obey  her.  Mr.  Westermarck's  theory  about  "  innate  aversion 
between  persons  living  very  closely  together  from  early  youth  "  is 
destroyed  by  facts  in  his  own  book,  and  by  others  familiar  but 
disagreeable.  He  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Mr. 
Alfred  Wallace,  in  a  brief  preface,  calls  his  theory  "  ingenious 
and  philosophical."  If  it  were  correct,  as  we  said,  the  whole 
savage  system  of  the  domestic  boycott  would  either  be  needless, 
or,  by  placing  near  kin  in  unfamiliar  and  distant  relations,  it 
would  prevent  the  "  innate  aversion "  which  it  is  intended  to 
cause  and  confirm.  This  appears  perfectly  obvious.  Again,  the 
oldest  and  widest  tabu,  the  Totemic,  prohibits  marriage  between 
a  kangaroo  man  from  the  north  and  a  kangaroo  girl  from  the 
south  of  Australia.  There  is  no  idea  of  "  dwelling  in  close  con- 
tact with  each  other  "  here ;  while  the  tabu  does  permit  marriage 
with  a  man's  father's  daughter  near  whom  he  has,  perhaps,  lived 
all  his  life.  However,  it  is  Mr.  Westermarck's  opinion  that 
"  those  of  our  ancestors  who  avoided  in-and-in  breeding 
would  survive,  while  the  others  would  gradually  decay, 
and  ultimately  perish.  Thus  an  instinct  would  be  developed  " ; 
but  we  fail  to  see  that  it  has  been  developed,  except  in  the  most 


successful  classes  of  the  highest  civilizations.  Marriage  by  Capture, 
by  Purchase,  Ceremonies  and  Forms  of  Marriage  are  last  dis- 
cussed, and  Mr.  Westermarck  concludes  that  "  when  the  feelings 
of  women  are  held  in  due  respect,  monogamy  will  necessarily  be 
the  only  recognized  form  of  marriage.  ...  If  altruism  increases, 
and  the  feeling  of  love  becomes  more  refined  and  more  exclusively 
devoted  to  one,  the  laws  of  monogamy  can  never  be  changed,  but 
must  be  followed  much  more  strictly  than  they  are  now."  Mr. 
Westermarck's  conclusions  may  be  recommended  to  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  wish  to  play  at  social  skittles.  His  work  is  pains- 
taking, his  reading  very  considerable,  his  temper  excellent,  and  if 
he  has  not  settled  all  the  problems,  we  must  remember  that  some 
of  them  are  perhaps  beyond  reach  of  aught  but  conjecture. 
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ON  opening  this  volume  the  non-appearance  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  name  from  the  title-page  will  at  once  strike  the 
eye.  An  inserted  slip  of  paper  repeats  the  announcement  which 
was  made  rather  more  than  a  month  ago  to  the  effect  that  con- 
tinued ill-health  has  compelled  him  to  resign  to  his  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  the  editorship  of  the  great  work  with  which, 
for  twenty-six  volumes,  his  name  has  been  associated.  It  is 
hard  for  Mr.  Stephen,  after  having  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  to  have  to  give  up  at  last  the 
management  of  the  undertaking  with  which  he  has  identified 
himself.  We  trust  that  his  health  may  still  be  equal  to  con- 
tinuing his  contributions,  the  absence  of  which  would  deprive 
subsequent  volumes  of  a  characteristic  and  valuable  feature.  In 
the  present  volume,  at  any  rate,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  finding 
an  important  article  by  him  on  a  congenial  subject,  the  philo- 
sopher Hobbes,  who  "  produced  a  fermentation  in  English  thought 
not  surpassed  until  the  advent  of  Darwinism."  There  are  some 
pleasing  details  of  the  sage  in  his  lighter  aspects.  "  He  was 
generally  temperate,  though  he  calculated  that  he  had  been  drunk 
a  hundred  times  during  a  life  of  ninety-two  years."  A  luminary 
of  more  orthodox  fame,  Uichard  Hooker,  is  treated  of  by  Mr.  Lee. 
The  stock  epithet  of  "judicious"  was,  we  learn,  first  associated  with 
Hooker's  name  in  the  epitaph  written  by  Sir  William  Cowper,  who 
in  1635  raised  a  monument  above  Hooker's  grave.  The  great 
Anglican  theologian,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  show  his  judicious- 
ness in  his  choice  of  a  wife  ;  but  Mr.  Lee  seems  to  think  that  the 
shrewish  Mrs.  Hooker,  nee  Joan  Churchman,  was  perhaps  not 
quite  as  black  as  she  has  been  painted  by  her  husband's  friends. 
"That  Hooker's  relations  with  his  wife  were  thoroughly  unhappy 
is  rendered  improbable  by  his  will,  in  which  he  makes  'my  wel- 
beloved  wife '  sole  executrix  and  residuary  legatee,  while  '  Mr. 
John  Churchman,  my  wel-beloved  father/  is  appointed  an  over- 
seer along  with  Hooker's  friend  Sandys."  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  widow  took  to  herself  a  second  husband  within  five 
months  of  the  death  of  the  first,  and  also — which  more  concerns 
posterity — that,  by  her  own  confession,  she  permitted  her  Puritan 
son-in-law,  with  another  minister,  to  have  access  to  her  deceased 
husband's  library,  and  to  burn  and  tear  up  such  of  his  manu- 
scripts as  did  not  please  their  taste  in  theology.  Canon  Perry 
supplies  the  biographies  of  the  martyred  Bishop  Hooper  and  the 
latitudinarian  Bishop  Hoadly,  while  a  later  Hooper,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  is  treated  of  by  Canon  Overton.  Art  being  a 
more  popular  subject  than  philosophy  or  theology,  the  articles  of 
chief  interest  to  most  readers  will  be  those  on  Hogarth  and 
Holbein.  To  the  former  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  gives  nearly  fifteen 
pages,  which  are  such  pleasant  reading  that  we  have  not  the 
heart  to  suggest  that  they  might  have  been  more  compressed. 
Mr.  Dobson  lingers  lovingly  over  his  subject,  even  giving  us  the 
history  of  Hogarth's  two  houses. 

That  in  Leicester  Fields  .  .  .  now  no  longer  exists  ;  but  it  was  inha- 
bited after  Mrs.  Hogarth's  death  by  the  Pole,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  and  by 
Byron's  friend,  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  The  little  red-brick  "  country  box 
by  the  Thames,"  much  altered  for  the  worse  as  to  its  environment,  still 
stands  in  the  lane  leading  from  the  Duke's  Avenue  towards  Chiswick 
Church.  One  of  the  post-Hogarthian  tenants  was  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  the 
translator  of  Dante,  who  between  1814  and  1826  held  the  curacy  of 
Chiswick.  A  later  resident  was  a  transpontine  actor,  known  popularly  as 
"Brayvo  "  Hicks.  An  old  mulberry-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  was  formerly 
the  occasion  of  an  annual  festival  to  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood, 
still  stands  in  the  once  well-ordered  and  nightingale-haunted  garden,  but 
of  the  filbert  avenue,  where  the  painter  was  wont  to  play  nine-pins,  there 
is  no  discernible  sign.  The  out-buildings  at  the  end  of  the  garden  have 
long  been  pulled  down,  and  two  quaint  little  tombstones  to  a  dog  and  bull- 
finch, the  latter  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  scratched  by  Hogarth  him- 
self, only  exist  now  in  the  sketch  made  of  them,  circa  1848,  bv  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fairholtfor  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  •'  Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines."  One  of  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  house,  conspicuous  by  its  overhanging  bay-window,  is 
conjectured  to  be  that  represented  in  Piequet,  or  Virtue  in  Danger."  In 
this  case,  its  size  in  the  picture  must  be  considerably  exaggerated.  It  is 
matter  for  congratulation  that  this  interesting  relic  has  recently  (1890) 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson,  an  old  resident  in  Chiswick,  who 
proposes  to  restore  and  preserve  it  as  a  relic  of  the  painter. 

As  for  Holbein,  seeing  that  he  was  born  at  Augsburg,  that 
though  he  lived,  and  indeed  died,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft,  he  was  rated  as  a  stranger,  and  that  he  "  had  no 
fixed  residence,  or  intention  to  remain  permanently  in  England," 
his  right  to  a  place  in  national  biography  may  be  questioned. 
But  as  the  portrait-painter  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  his 
claim  is  admissible;  and,  in  any  case,  we  are  not  disposed  to  cavil 
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when  we  are  presented  with  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Cust.  In  addition  to  its  general  interest,  it  will  be  valuable  as  a 
guide  to  the  genuine  Holbeins  in  this  country,  which  are  fewer  in 
number  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  for  "  no  artist's  name  has 
been  so  frequently  and  so  wilfully  misused  in  England  as  that  of 
Hans  Holbein."  The  engraver  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  in  his  native 
Bohemian  tongue,  Vaclav  Holar,  whose  biography  is  supplied 
by  Mr.  Morfill,  was  no  more  of  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  race 
than  Holbein  ;  but  his  connexion  with  this  country  was  of  a  more 
complete  and  permanent  character.  Hollar  married  in  England, 
taught  drawing  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  fought  as  a  Royalist 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Marquess  of  Worcester's  regiment  till  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Basing  House,  and  after  the  Restoration  was 
appointed  "  His  Majestie's  designer,"  and  afterwards  his  "  sceno- 
grapher."  He  had  been  reduced  to  great  straits  during  the 
Commonwealth  ascendency,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
mended  his  fortunes  afterwards,  being,  according  to  Aubrey, 
**  shiftless  as  to  the  world."  It  is  melancholy  to  be  told  that 
there  was  an  execution  in  his  house  when  the  great  engraver  was 
on  his  death-bed.  Mr.  George  Aitchison  gives  us  the  biography 
of  a  modern  and  thoroughly  English  painter,  Frank  Holl. 

Mr.  Garnett's  article  upon  Thomas  Hood  is  a  model  of  what 
is  required  for  a  dictionary — compressed,  yet  sufficiently  full  of 
detail,  and  winding  up  with  an  excellent  little  bit  of  criticism. 
The  same  writer  supplies  an  equally  good  biography  of  Theodore 
Hook,  whose  novel  of  Jack  Brag  he  tersely  describes  as  "  a  suc- 
cessful parasite's  mockery  of  an  unsuccessful  one."    A  more 
illustrious  bearer  of  the  same  name,  Walter  Farquhar  Hook, 
Bean  of  Chichester,  but  better  known  as  the  vicar  who  found 
Leeds  "  a  stronghold  of  Bissent,"  and  "  left  it  a  stronghold  of  the 
Church,"  is  treated  of  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  whose 
initials  are  affixed  to  the  article,  though  his  name  by  some  chance 
has  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  writers.    Among  miscellaneous 
articles  we  must  not  pass  over  that  on  Hood,  Robin,  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  whose  conclusion  is  that,  "  as  in  the  somewhat 
similar  case  of  Rory  o'  the  Hills  in  Ireland,  the  name  origi- 
nally belonged  to  a  mythical  forest-elf,  who  filled  a  large  space 
in  English,  and  apparently  in  Scottish,  folk-lore,  and  that  it 
was  afterwards  applied  by  English  ballad-writers,  chiefly  of 
the  northern  and  midland  counties,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
iifteenth  centuries,  to  any  robber-leader  who  made  his  home  in 
forests  or  moors,  excelled  in  archery,  defied  the  oppressive  forest 
laws,  and  thus  attracted  popular  sympathy."    When  deprived  of 
individual  historical  existence,  and  traced  back  to  a  forest-elf, 
<!  Hood,  Robin,"  interpolated  between  "  Hood,  John,  surveyor 
and  inventor,"  and  "Hood,  Sir   Samuel,  vice-admiral,"  may 
remind  the  irreverent  of  Macaulay's  imaginary  dictionary  in 
which  "  Jones,  Bavy,  a  fiend,  who  destroys  ships,"  stood  between 
"Jones,  William,  an  eminent  Orientalist,"  and  "  Jones,  Thomas, 
■a  foundling,  brought  up  by  Mr.  Allworthy."   But  this  is  perhaps 
treating  with  undue  levity  an  article  which,  though  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  biographical,  is  an  interesting  study  of  the 
growth  of  legend.    The  biography  of  Matthew  Hopkins,  witch- 
finder,  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  affording  an  example  of  "one 
of  the  baser  forms  of  the  religious  excitement  which  broke 
•bounds  with  the  civil  war,"  and  also  as  showing  what  things 
were  possible  under  the  rule  of  the  godly.    Hopkins,  whom  it  is 
most  charitable  to  regard  as  a  lunatic,  began  to  display  his  witch- 
finding  powers  in  1644 — the  year  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor 
— and,  having  procured  the  condemnation  of  twenty-nine  witches 
in  a  batch,  was  invited  by  various  towns  in  the  Eastern  counties 
to  come   and   do  a  like  good   work  in  their  midst.  With 
two  assistants,  and  charging  twenty  shillings  in  each  town 
for  his  expenses,  the  wretched  creature  was  allowed  and  en- 
couraged to  go  about  torturing  old  men  and  women  into  confes- 
sions lor  which  they  were  hanged.    The  biographer,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Gordon,  mentions  especially  the  case  of  a  clergyman 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  who,  by  enforced  sleeplessness  for  many 
•nights  and  other  cruelties,  was  tormented  into  confessing  that  he 
had  two  "  imps,"  one  of  which  he  had  sent  to  sink  a  ship.    "  He 
•was  hanged  at  Framlingham,  having  read  the  burial  office  on  his 
own  behalf  prior  to  his  execution."    The  saintly  Baxter  "  had  no 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  '  confessions,'  "  and  the  elder  Calamy 
was  on  the  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the  trial  of 
witches  at  Bury  Saint  Edmunds  in  1645.    At  last  Jonn  Gaule, 
"Vicar  of  Great  Staughton,  Huntingdonshire,  "  a  puritan  and  a 
Cromwellian,"  by  which  latter  epithet  we  suppose  is  meant  an 
Independent,  had  the  sense  and  courage  to  raise  his  voice  against 
this  reign  of  crazy  cruelty.    Not  but  w  hat  Gaule  himself  believed 
in  witchcraft  in  a  general  way;  but  he  did  not  believe  in 
Hopkins,  or  rather  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  witch- 
finder  was  himself  a  witch.    It  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could 
be  sure  of  the  truth  of  the  common  story  that  Hopkins  was  sub- 
jected to  his  own  ordeal  of  "  swimming,"  and  being  thereby 
proved  a  witch,  was  hanged  as  such ;  but  the  biographer  does 
not  produce  any  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  story.  The 
register  of  Mistley-cum-Manningtree,  in  Essex,  attests  the  fact 
that  Matthew  Hopkins  was  buried  at  Mistley,  August  12,  1647. 

These  articles  are  only  a  few  among  the  number  which  deserve 
attention.  Many  of  modern  interest  we  must  leave  unnoticed ; 
but  it  would  ill  beseem  this  Revieio  to  conclude  without  a  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Boase's  notice  of  its  founder,  the  late  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope. 
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CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.* 

11  HE  seventh  volume  of  Chambers  is  an  exceptionally  readable 
•  one,  beginning  as  it  does  with  Maltebrun  of  the  Geography, 
and  ending  with  Pearson  on  the  Creed.  Between  the  two  come 
a  vast  number  of  persons,  places,  subjects,  and  names  of  greater 
or  less  attractiveness.  The  article  "  Names"  itself  is  one  of  them, 
and  the  subject  receives  prolonged  treatment  from  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor,  who  packs  an  infinity  of  information  pointed  by  an 
abundance  of  illustration,  into  seven  columns.  The  geographical 
papers  include  one  on  the  Mediterranean,  by  Br.  John  Murray, 
who,  by  the  way,  yields  to  the  temptings  of  sloth,  and  does  not 
mention  his  authorities.  "Matter" — a  most  attractive  subject, 
because  there  is  no  end  to  it — is  treated  by  Professor  Tait,  who 
begins  by  remarking  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  really  "satis- 
factory definition  of  this  term."  Then  he  shows  what  definitions 
have  been  given,  and  records  "  the  properties  of  matter."  But  it 
has  been  plausibly  argued  that  these  same  properties  are  no  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  matter  at  all.  Besides,  it  is  so  utterly  super- 
fluous. The  "Navy,"  which  falls  to  Captain  Garbett,  R.N.,  is 
not  superfluous,  and  is  quite  entitled  to  the  6pace  given  it,  if  not 
to  more.  We  could  wish  that  Captain  Garbett  had  defined  his 
terms  a  little  more  accurately,  and  also  that  he  had  found  or  made 
space  in  his  article  for  some  notice  of  the  history  of  the 
organization  of  our  navy — the  various  systems  of  manning  it 
adopted  at  different  times,  the  pay,  the  food,  and  the  ranks  of 
the  officers.  Like  other  historians  of  the  navy,  Captain  Garbett 
leaves  all  that  out.  It  is  the  custom  of  Chambers  s  Encyclopedia 
to  give  the  articles  on  some  contentious  subjects  to  writers  who 
are  rather  advocates  than  j  udges.  Thus  "  Nihilism  "  falls  to  Prince 
Kropotkine,  and  "  Mormonism "  to  F.  B.  Richards,  "  historio- 
grapher" of  that  queer  Church.  One  understands  the  advantages 
of  the  system,  but  it  does  not  always  inspire  confidence.  The 
editor  seems  to  feel  this  himself ;  for  he  enters  a  caveat  against 
F.  B.  Richards,  whose  article  is,  indeed,  mainly  interesting  as  an 
example  of  what  the  Mormons  can  say  for  themselves.  A  very 
interesting  "  subject "  article  is  Mr.  Ormsby's  on  the  "  Novel,"  in 
which,  as  we  might  have  expected,  and  as  is  thoroughly  critical, 
much  prominence  is  given  to  the  Spaniards.  We  think,  however, 
that  Mr.  Ormsby  does  a  little  magnify  the  office  of  the  novel. 
He  makes  it  include  the  romance,  which  is  rather  the  father  of 
the  novel,  and  he  writes  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  chief  vehicle  for 
fiction  in  literature,  which  is  to  make  it  play  the  invader  on  the 
ancient  and  withal  more  splendid  domains  of  the  epic  and  the 
drama.  At  the  end  of  his  article,  Mr.  Ormsby  enters  a  season- 
able protest  against  the  "overweening  pretensions"  of  some 
modern  novelists  who  are  not  content  to  be  mere  story-tellers. 

The  biographical  articles  are  always,  to  the  ordinary  human, 
the  most  attractive  part  of  an  encyclopfedia.   In  this  volume  they 
abound,  and  are  often  readable.    We  notice  one  omission  which 
rather  surprises  us  in  a  book  of  reference  published  in  Scotland. 
There  is  no  mention  of  Juan   Molina,  the  Spanish  painter, 
who   settled  in  Edinburgh  in  the  late   seventeenth  century. 
Sir  W.  Sterling   Maxwell  has   shown  that   his  place  in  the 
history  of  art  in  Scotland  is  important  enough  to  deserve 
notice.    Luis  Molina,  from  whom  came  the  Molinists  and  not 
the   worst  of  Voltaire's   many  japes  at   sacred   things,  and 
Miguel  de  Molinos,  the  Quietist,  are  duly  recorded.    Mr.  J. 
Robertson  tells  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a  sensible, 
sober  way,  but  crowds  the  later  years  of  her  life  into  an  unduly 
narrow   space.    Another  and,  on  the  whole,  better  arranged 
article  is  Mr.  Laughton's  "  Nelson."    Mr.  Laughton  does  not  shirk 
the  two  awkward  passages  in  the  hero's  life,  the  liaison  with 
Emma  Hamilton  and  the  unpardonable  refusal  to  obey  Lord 
Keith's  orders.    For  this  last  he  accounts  reasonably  enough, 
by  the  supposition  that  the  wound  he  received  at  the  Nile  had 
disordered  Nelson's  head.    The  Caracciolo  incident  he  tells  with 
scarcely  any  comment ;  but  one  would  like  to  know  by  what 
right  the  Admiral  acted  as  the  "  representative  "  of  the  King  of 
Naples.    An  English  officer  can  represent  no  king  but  his  own, 
unless  by  a  special  commission,  which  Nelson  did  not  receive. 
Still  we  observe  a  notable  improvement  in  Mr.  Laughton,  to 
which  we  love  to  think  that  we  have  in  part  contributed.  The 
artistic  and  literary  biographies  of  this  volume  include  some 
which  are  interesting  mainly  for  their  associations.    Of  these, 
Professor  B.  MacKinnon's  on  Ossian  is  one.  Professor  MacKinnon's 
attitude   towards   "poor  moaning,  monotonous  MacPherson" 
reminds  us  more  than  a  little  of  Captain  Hector's  in  the  con- 
versation which  he  held  with  his  uncle  Monkbarns.    The  article 
contains,  however,  a  very  loyal  defence  of  Celtic  poetry.  The 
name  of  Michelangelo  is  so  great  that  whoever  has  to  turn  over 
this  volume  will  naturally  go  to  it  for  the  subject's  sake.    He  will 
be  rewarded  by  finding  a  sound  account  of  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  men  and  artists,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Whibley.  We 
may  say  substantially  the  same  thing  of  Br.  Garnett's  "  Milton." 
A  third  great  name,  that  of  Moliere,  falls,  as  of  right,  to  Mr. 
Saintsbury.    We  notice  that  he  dismisses  "  the  accusations  of 
irreligion"  brought  against  Moliere  as  being  without  foundation 
other  than  malice  or  retaliation.    A  set  argument  on  that  point 
between  Mr.  Saintsbury  and  M.  Brunetiere  would  be  a  very 
pretty  fight.    We  should  back  the  English  champion,  of  course, 
and  yet  he  would  be  put  to  it  to  show  that  Moliere  was  not  in  a 
very  intelligible  sense  "irreligious."    A  writer  who  represents 
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religion  as  a  cause  of  hypocrisy,  and  as  that  alone,  who  opposes  to 
the  hypocrite  not  an  honestly  religious  person,  but  one  who  seems 
to  be  perfectly  able  to  do  without  religion,  may  well  be  suspected 
by  genuinely  pious  people  of  "  irreligion."  Besides,  is  it  not  a  little 
begging  the  question  to  say  that  Tartufe  was  really  a  hypocrite  ?  He 
is  a  base  fellow,  but  there  is  nothing  to  showthat'he  does  not  "  take 
for  gospel  what  the  Church  believes,"  and  his  austerities,  which 
the  Church  calls  saintly,  are  not  said  to  have  been  sham.  There 
is  a  most  perceptible  implication  all  through  that  in  themselves 
they  are  the  sign  of  something  odious  which  it  was  most  con- 
venient and  safe  to  call  hypocrisy.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
pious  people  call  an  irreligious  attitude.  Argument  on  a  point  of 
this  kind  may  go  on  for  ever.  No  competent  judge  will  differ 
from  Mr.  Saintsbury's  estimate  of  Moliere's  literary  qualities; 
and  every  healthy-minded  man  will  be  with  him  in  the  line  he 
takes  towards  the  revolting  scandal  which  has  been  told  about 
the  dramatist's  marriage. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHESS.* 

A SIMPLE,  familiar,  gossiping  introduction  to  the  game  of 
chess,  practical  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  historical  so  far 
as  mere  references  to  this  ancient  diversion  are  concerned,  is 
provided  in  Mr.  R.  B.  Swinton's  Chess  for  Beginners  and  the 
Beginnings  of  Chess.  This  little  book  is  anything  but  critical, 
and  the  measure  of  instruction  which  it  contains  is  about 
enough  to  enable  a  curious  idler  to  look  on  intelligently 
whilst  a  couple  of  amateurs  are  engaged  in  single  combat. 
Mr.  Swinton  does  not  profess  more  than  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
elements — "  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  teacher."  He  sets  down 
most  of  the  essentials,  and  prints  at  length  the  laws  of  the 
game,  but  is  too  wise  to  claim  for  himself  the  credit  of  being  on 
instructor.  Here  is  one  of  his  hints  to  beginners  : — "  I  like  to 
move  out  the  King's  Rook's  Pawn  and  Queen's  Rook's  Pawn  early 
in  the  game.  It  is  said  to  be  incorrect.  If — in  time — you  find  it 
appreciably  wrong,  don't  do  it."  To  a  well-conditioned  chess- 
player, this  sounds  positively  immoral — very  much  as  if  a  tax- 
collector  were  to  recommend  one  to  toss  up  whether  to  pay  the 
income-tax  or  not.  The  most  attractive  part  of  the  book  is  that 
in  which  the  author  gossips  about  the  origins  and  antecedents  of 
the  game,  and  brings  together  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  traditions 
in  illustration  of  its  extreme  antiquity.  Here  Mr.  Swinton  founds 
himself  upon  the  encyclopaedias,  and  collects  a  good  deal  of  in- 
teresting information  which  to  many  of  his  readers  might  other- 
wise be  inaccessible.  In  this  way  Chess  for  Beginners  may  justify 
its  existence.  It  might  have  done  so  in  a  much  higher  degree  if 
the  compiler  had  had  somebody  at  his  elbow  to  prevent  him  from 
making  the  oddest  conceivable  blunders.  He  has  borrowed  largely 
from  the  copious  work  of  Van  der  Linde,  and  tells  us,  quite  super- 
fluously, that  German  is  an  unknown  language  to  him.  But, 
having  called  in  the  aid  of  a  schoolgirl  "  who  had  read  some 
of  Schiller's  works,"  he  quotes  from  the  German  writer  sundry 
title-pages  of  early  books  on  chess,  giving  very  conscientiously  the 
bibliographical  details  which  neither  he  nor  his  fair  assistant  could 
understand.  Thus: — "  The  famous  Game  |  of  Chesseplay  |  being  a 
Princely  exercise  ...  by  John  Barbier.  Printed  at  London  for  John 
Jackson,  dwelling  |  without  temple  barr.  1640,  8vo.  54  Bliitter 
1  Tafel."  To  another  entry  of  this  kind  Mr.  Swinton  adds  an 
ingenuous  footnote  : — "  Splitting  up  the  text  by  single  lines  is  seen 
in  early  books,  but  the  meaning  of  the  fancy  here  is  not  to  me 
known."  A  candid  admission  of  ignorance  is  easier  to  deal  with 
than  a  bumptious  display  of  knowledge.  Taking  Mr.  Swinton's 
book  for  what  it  is  worth,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  a  residuum  of 
useful  and  devious  information.  The  cuts  of  old  Oriental  and 
Teutonic  chesspieces  are  very  welcome.  If  some  one  would  do 
for  chess  what  has  already  been  done  in  illustration  of  swords  and 
violins,  pipes  and  drinking-vessels,  he  would  certainly  find  his 
fitting  reward. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

IF  a  parent  wishes  for  a  highly  moral  picture  to  hang  on  the 
wall  for  the  instruction  and  warning  of  his  immediate 
posterity,  he  might  do  worse  than  select  Mr.  Boucher's  etching 
from  a  picture  in  this  year's  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  by  Mr. 
Dendy  Sadler.  It  is  entitled  "  Uninvited  Guests,"  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  of  Clare  Street,  Bristol,  from 
whom  we  have  received  an  artist's  proof.  The  young  gentleman 
sitting  in  an  old-fashioned  garden  with  a  couple  of  boon  com- 
panions, an  ice  pail  full  of  champagne  bottles  beside  him,  is  in- 
terrupted by  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  little  bill,  backed  by  a 
couple  of  bailiffs.  The  results  of  a  riotous  life  are  very  clearly 
depicted  and  the  moral  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  etching  is 
very  full,  and  contains  some  delicate  passages,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  trees  and  flower  beds  of  the  garden.  We  hardly  miss  the 
colour,  and  Mr.  Boucher  has  done  full  justice  to  the  faces  and 
expressions  of  the  figures. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Dominic  Colnaghi  we  have  received 
three  pretty  prints.  The  first  in  importance  is  certainly  M. 
Laguillermie's  etching  of  Greuze's  famous  picture  in  the  Louvre, 
"  La  Cruche  Cassee."  There  have  been  a  good  many  engravings, 
great  and  small,  of  this  painting,  but  we  must  cert  ainly  admit  that 
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the  etcher  has  succeeded  better  than  most  of  his  predecessors  in 
catching  the  expression  of  the  girl's  face,  which  makes  this  one 
of  the  great  pictures  of  the  world.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  it. 
The  awakened  consciousness,  the  sudden  gleam  of  a  great  dis- 
covery, one,  we  have  always  hoped,  not  altogether  unpleasant,  is 
depicted  on  the  sweet  young  face.  M.  Laguillermie  has  also 
contrived  very  cleverly  to  model  the  flesh,  especially  the  hands  ; 
but  parts  of  the  dress  are  unnecessarily  harsh  in  treatment,  and 
the  background,  unless  our  memory  sadly  deceives  us,  is  con- 
siderably too  dark  But  the  print  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent, 
and  in  the  principal  feature  of  the  original,  the  expression,  as  we 
have  said,  very  near  perfection. 

A  second  print  from  the  same  publishers  is"Lavinia"  (Lady 
Austen),  after  Romney,  byplr.  T.  G.  Appleton.  The  picture  is 
one  of  Romney's  best,  there  being  none  of  the  coarseness,  or  un- 
restrained physical  beauty  as  some  might  term  it,  which  appears 
in  his  pictures  of  "  Lady  Hamilton."  "Lavinia"  is  sweetness 
and  innocence  itself.  There  is  nothing  but  purity  in  her  down- 
cast eyes.  Mezzotint  is  the  medium  employed,  and  the  only 
fault  we  see  is  that  the  print  is  too  large  for  all  it  contains.  The 
gradation  between  the  face  and  the  high  light  of  the  white 
kerchief  is  well  maintained. 

Mr.  Pointer's  "  Peas  Blossom  "  disappointed  many  of  his  most 
ardent  admirers  when  it  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy  last 
year,  and  we  are  not  disposed  greatly  to  approve  Mr.  Cormack's 
mezzotint  from  it.  The  greens  and  whites  of  the  picture  formed, 
with  the  rather  pallid  flesh  tints  of  the  young  lady  with  her 
basket  of  flowers,  a  certain  kind  of  simple  harmony,  which,  of 
course,  is  lost ;  and  the  face,  being  in  shadow,  has"  eluded  the 
grasp  of  the  engraver,  who  had  the  choice  before  him  of  making 
it  too  black  or  too  expressionless.  He  has,  perhaps  wisely, 
chosen  the  latter,  and  we  have  what  is  certainly  a  very  pretty 
girl,  lighted  we  do  not  know  whence.  The  arm  and  hand  are 
rather  flat,  as  they  were,  indeed,  in  the  picture.  Mr.  Cormack 
has  fulfilled  with  courage  and  judgment  what  can  hardly  have 
been  a  congenial  task  to  an  engraver  of  his  ability. 


MR.  ROBINSON  ELLIS  ON  MANILIUS.* 

MR.  ROBINSON  ELLIS  has  too  sound  a  judgment  and  too 
delicate  a  taste  to  labour  under  any  illusion  as  to  the 
intrinsic  interest  and  literary  merits  of  the  nearly  forgotten 
author  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  ungrudging  industry,  and  for 
whose  somewhat  vitiated  text  his  acuteness  has  now  rendered  a 
memorable  service.  There  is  great  profit,  he  tells  us  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Nodes  Manilianm,  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
Astronomica,  but  it  lies  in  the  direction  of  critical  enlightenment, 
si  non  ad  poesin  et  luce  sublimiora  ingenii.  But  with  excusable 
partiality  he  argues  that  Manilius,  if  not  an  excellent  poet,  yet 
was  not  altogether  contemptible  (nec  optimus  nec  tamen  inter 
abjectos) ;  and  we  are  reminded  that  he  has  been  quoted  by 
Goethe.  In  the  September  of  1784,  it  appears  that  in  the  course 
of  a  trip  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  having  climbed  the  Brocken 
serenissimo  ccclo  (immer  begleitet  von  dem  hellsten  Himmel),  he 
added  to  the  entry  of  his  name  in  the  travellers'  book  the  lines  of 
Manilius  (ii.  1 1 5,  1 16): — 

Quis  ccelum  posset  nisi  cocli  munere  nosse, 

Et  reperire  Deum  nisi  qui  pars  ipse  Deorura  est  ? 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  Goethe  was  carrying  in  his  pocket  a 
copy  of  the  Astronomica ;  so  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  he 
had  read  Manilius  with  sufficient  care  to  quote  him  from 
memory.  But  the  fact  remains  that  from,  the  earliest  times 
Manilius  seems  to  have  been  almost  ignored,  and,  as  Mr.  Ellis 
tells  us  in  an  interesting  essay,  it  has  been  usual  to  assert  that 
the  Astronomica  was  never  mentioned  by  any  extant  Roman 
author — a  statement  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  not  unsuccessfully  set 
himself  to  refute.  It  is  true  that  Manilius  was  overlooked  by 
Quintilian,  and  not  included  in  those  lists  of  poets  made  in  Ovid's 
Tristia  or  Epistles  from  Pontus.  But  there  are  some  grounds  for 
believing  with  Rudolf  Merkel  (though  not  for  his  reasons,  which 
are  based  on  the  word  Pani  added  in  one  MS.  to  the  name  of 
Manilius,  but  spelt  Bani,  Bwci,  and  Boetii  in  other  MSS.)  that 
the  author  of  the  Astronomica  is  the  person  attacked  in  the  Ibis. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  evident  astrological  reference  (and 
astronomy  and  astrology  were  not  then  separated,  as  Mr.  G.  A. 
Simcox  reminds  us  in  his  History  of  Latin  Literature)  at  Ibis, 
211-220 : — 

Natus  es  infelix,  ita  di  voluere,  nec  ulla 

Commoda  nascenti  stella  levisve  fuit. 
Non  Venus  illuxit,  non  ilia  .Tuppiter  hora, 

Lunaque  non  apto  Solve  fuere  loco. 
Nec  satis  utiliter  positos  tibi  prabuit  ignes, 

Quern  peperit  maguo  lucida  Maia  Jovi. 
Te  fera  nec  quidquam  placidum  spondentia  Marti? 

Sidera  presserunt,  falciferique  senis. 
Lux  quoque  natalis,  ne  quid  nisi  triste  videres, 

Turpis  et  inductis  nubibus  atra  fuit. 

This  passage  Mr.  Ellis  believes  to  be  the  only  one  in  which 
Ovid  dwells  minutely  on  astrological  details  in  connexion  with 
any  one's  horoscope ;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  some  per- 
sonal fact,  such  as  the  astrological  researches  of  Manilius — which 
may  well  have  been  an  item  of  the  "  Literary  Gossip  "  of  the  day 

*  Noctes  Munitions:  sive  Dissertationes  in  Astronomica  Manilii.  Acce- 
dunt  conjectures  in  Germanici  Aratea.  Scripsit  R.  Ellis  socius  Collegii 
Trinitatis  apud  Oxonienses.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
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— may  be  assumed  for  a  particularized  elaboration  which  would 
otherwise  be  tedious  and  pointless.  Another  reason  for  connect- 
ing Manilius  with  the  Ibis  is  that  it  reproduces  one  of  his  man- 
nerisms— a  double  que  attached  to  the  last  two  words  of  a 
hexameter  (saxum  volvensque  petensque).  Again,  there  is  the 
double  use  of  so  rare  a  word  as  multiplicare  (Ibis,  206,  644), 
a  possible  hit  at  the  fondness  of  Manilius  for  sums  in  multiplica- 
tion, "  which  must  have  struck  every  reader  of  the  poem  comi- 
cally." And  Mr.  Ellis  suggests— what  is  pretty  nearly  certain— 
that  even  the  Tristia  contains  a  couplet  (ii.  485,  486)  which 
seems  intended  to  recall  two  of  the  happiest  passages  in  the 
Fifth  Book  of  the  Astronomica,  the  lines  describing  the  various 
ways  of  swimming  (420-431),  and  those  about  ball-playing  (165- 
171).  There  are  lines  in  Juvenal  which  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor 
has  compared  with  possible  originals  from  Manilius,  e.g.  const  ra- 
tum  classibus  isdem  [mare],  at  Sat.  x.  175,  with  Persidos  et  victor 
strarat  qui  classibus  cequor,  at  Astron.  i.  776 ;  and  in  a  poem  Be 
Luna,  attributed  in  the  MSS.  to  "  a  certain  Claudius,"  we  find 
the  verse  Luna  decus  mundi  magni  pars  maxima  cceli,  which  is 
clearly  a  flattering  imitation  or  a  flagrant  plagiarism  of  Astron. 
v.  1 2 — Hinc  vocat  Orion  magni  pars  maxima  cceli.  In  the  age 
of  Constantine,  as  Scaliger  and  Bechert  have  pointed  out, 
Manilius  was  studied  and  used  by  Julius  Firmicus,  author  of  the 
Latin  treatise  on  astrology;  but  from  this  time  to  the  tenth 
century  Manilius  seems  to  have  lain  in  unbroken  oblivion.  But 
Mr.  Ellis  warns  us  that  discoveries  may  yet  be  made.  "Though  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  astrology  was  in 
fashion  and  poems  on  astrology  read,  there  was,  especially  among 
the  Jesuits,  some  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  half-century  that  anything  like  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  this  literature  has  been  attempted ;  and  during 
that  time  Manilius  has  almost  wholly  ceased  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  lines  or 
adaptations  of  the  Astronomica  may  have  escaped  notice ;  just  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Ibis  no  one  before  myself  had  observed 
that  one  whole  verse  has  been  transferred  almost  unaltered  to  the 
Commonitorium  of  the  Christian  poet  Orientius." 

The  earliest  and  best  codex  of  Manilius  is  the  Gemblacensis, 
made  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  it  belonged  to  a  monastery  in  the  Belgian  village  Gembloux, 
and  is  now  at  Brussels,  where  it  has  recently  been  collated  by 
M.  Paul  Thomas,  whose  Lucubrationes,  published  in  1888,  consti- 
tutes a  new  epoch  in  Manilian  scholarship,  Mr.  Ellis  tells  us  (nova 
fundamenta  criseos  posuerat  Maniliance),  and  which  he  has 
perused  studioso  ac  venante  animo.  Other  important  codices  are 
the  Lipsiensis  assigned  by  Bechert  to  a  date  about  fifty  years  later 
than  G  ;  the  Cusanus  assigned  by  Oehler  to  the  twelfth  century  ; 
and  the  Vossianus  secundus,  now  at  Leyden,  dated  1470,  which 
Jacob  held  to  be  the  best  of  all  existing  MSS.,  but  which  Bechert 
considered  to  be  interpolated,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  either 
the  Gemblacensis  or  Lipsiensis.  Holding  the  former  of  these  to 
be  far  away  the  best  of  all,  Mr.  Ellis  admits  the  great  value  of 
this  Vossianus  secundus,  which  has  thrown  the  only  light  that  we 
possess  on  many  passages  which  without  it  would  have  remained 
obscure.  Nor  does  he  think  that  it  can  have  been  very  exten- 
sively interpolated : — "  Nam  plerumque  verba  sic  inter  se  divolsa, 
nonnunquam  tarn  miris  additamentis  ptene  in  barbaram  speciem 
deturpata  habet,  ut  a  vetusto  exemplari  ductus  et  ad  hoc  simpli- 
cissime  ac  fidelissime  conformatus  haberi  debeat."  We  may 
recall  the  curious  fact  that  Poggio's  discovery  of  a  new  Codex  of 
Manilius  in  Switzerland  (during  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1416- 
1417)  was  treated  at  the  time  as  the  rediscovery  of  a  lost  author. 
Writing  to  Poggio  from  Venice  in  141 7,  Francesco  Barbaro 
mentions  Manilium  Astronomum  among  the  authors  whom 
"  Bartholomaio  collega  tuo  adjutore  vel  fato  functos  vita  donavistis 
vel  longo,  ut  aiunt,  postliminio  in  Latium  rcduxistis"  These  and 
other  contemporary  remarks  quoted  by  Mr.  Ellis  go  to  show  that 
no  other  copy  of  the  Astronomica  was  known  to  be  extant  in 
Italy,  and  it  is  no  unwarrantable  inference  that  Poggio's  tran- 
script of  this  S.  Gallen  MS.  was  "  the  parent  of  all  the  fifteenth- 
century  Italian  codices." 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Noctes  Maniliana,  Mr.  Ellis  de- 
clares, is  to  establish  by  a  specially  strong  instance  his  reasoned 
disbelief  in  the  proposition  which  he  states  in  the  following  inter- 
rogative form  : — "  Possintne  ex  uno  codice  veterrimo,  vel  saltern 
ex  duobus,  omnia  sic  scriptoris  textu  constitui  vel  potius  restitui 
ut  nihil  debeatur  recentioribus  ?  "  He  shows  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  Astronomica,  neither  the  Gemblacensis,  which  is  the  oldest 
codex,  nor  the  Lipsiensis,  which  is  believed  to  be  only  some  fifty 
years  later,  would  be  sufficient  without  the  Vossianus  secundus  ; 
admitting  the  superiority  of  the  earlier  authorities,  he  contends 
that  the  later  ones  cannot  be  ignored ;  and  this  he  proves  by  a 
full  statement  of  the  various  readings  throughout.  A  few  of  his 
own  conjectures  here  published  had  previously  seen  the  light  in 
the  Journal  of  Philology  (1886)  and  the  Classical  Review  (1890)  ; 
but  they  are  now  fortified  with  a  more  elaborate  demonstration 
than  could  then  be  given  them.  Thus,  for  example,  the  lines 
(v-  529>  53°)>  which  are  given  as  follows  in  the  Gemblacensis — 

Protulit  ut  legeret  census  spumantis  in  aurura 
Et  perlucentes  cuperet  prensare  lapillos — 

were  corrected  in  the  Journal  of  Philology, 

Protulit  ut  legeret  census  summatis  in  aure 
Et  perlucentes  cuperet  pensare  lapillos. 

But  in  the  present  work  he  quotes  the  variants  (amongst  them 
being  psare  of  the  Cusanus  and  pensare  of  Voss1),  and  goes  on 


to  explain  : — "  Protulit  Caniope  produxit  in  tantum  peritise  sub 
suo  sidere  ortum  ut  legeret  in  aure  summatis  cestimaret  ex  pretio 
gemmarum  quas  in  auribus  matrona  primaria  gestabat  census 
quam  dives  esset,"  "  skilful  enough  to  read  at  a  glance  the  income 
of  a  noble  lady  by  her  ear-rings."  Then  he  goes  on  to  quote  two 
passages  from  Seneca  conveying  the  same  idea  ;  one  describing  a 
well-conducted  woman  who  does  not  have  two  patrimonia 
dangling  from  her  two  ears,  and  another  referring  to  a  wife  who 
locupletis  domus  censum  auribus  gerit,  as  well  as  to  a  parallel 
near,  but  not  quite  so  near,  in  the  Propertian  couplet  :— 

Matrona  incedit  census  induta  nepotum 
Et  spolia  obprobrii  nostra  per  ora  trab.it. 

Again,  in  the  Classical  Review  Mr.  Ellis  had  contented  himself 
with  merely  suggesting  soliumque  in  place  of  coelumque  (which  had 
naturally  offended  Scaliger)  at  i.  798-802,  given  by  Jacob  as 
below  :— 

Venerisque  ab  origine  proles 
Julia  descendit  coclo  coelumque  replevit, 
Quod  regit  Augustus  socio  per  signa  Tonante, 
Cernit  et  in  coetu  Divum  magnumque  Quirinum 
Altius  a:therei  quam  candet  circulus  orbis. 

Here,  by  the  way,  the  practically  certain  emendation  of  Mr.  Ellis 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  "  an  soliumque  re- 
pletum  "  of  the  Vossianus.  But  if  we  were  to  accept  the  coelumque 
of  the  other  MSS.,  we  should  have  a  passage  here  which  would 
be,  as  Mr.  Ellis  says,  notabilis  propter  adulationem  Augusti, 
declaring,  as  it  then  would,  that  even  in  his  lifetime  Augustus 
ruled  in  Heaven  with  Jupiter  and  beheld  Julius  Caesar  and 
Romulus  in  the  Divine  Assembly.  Such  an  interpretation  always 
struck  Mr.  Ellis  as  harsh  and  unnatural  (semper  hasitavi  meque 
revocavi).  Would  it  not  have  sounded  even  to  the  poet  flatterer 
as  strained  and  even  stupid,  since  he  could  hardly  have  forgotten 
the  simpler  and  sublimer  words  of  Horace  ? — 

Ccclo  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Regnare  ;  pra;sens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus. 

Nor  was  the  word  replevit  altogether  opportune — "  Quomodo 
enim  cesium  Julii  replesse  dicantur  cum  duo  soli  eo  ascenderint  ?  " 
And  it  would  have  been  almost  impious  to  suggest  that  Augustus 
ruled,  not  only  the  earth,  but,  ultra  galaxiam  evectus,  even  the 
heavens,  a  point  which  had  already  struck  the  French  critic  who 
remarked : — ■"  A  la  verite  ces  vers  ne  sont  intelligibles  que  par  la 
seule  consideration  que  cet  excellent  ceuvre  ayt  este"  compose  par 
Manilius  souz  Tibere."  But  by  reading  soliumque  we  give  to 
Augustus,  not  the  double  sovereignty  of  earth  and  heavens,  but 
(more  plausibly  since  less  extravagantly)  of  the  earth  only,  and 
that  shared  with  Jupiter.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ellis  mentions  the 
different  views  of  Birt  and  A.  Kraemer,  but  argues  that  the 
latter's  theory  of  the  Ccesar  Worship  fails  to  show  that  Augustus, 
"  in  deorum  veneratione  praecipuus  et  cui  futurum  esset  religioni 
parem  se  Jovis  facere,"  could  have  permitted  himself  to  be  called 
Lord  of  the  Heavens  and  co-partner  with  Jupiter,  even  if  he  con- 
sented to  be  honoured  as  a  deity.  Nor  does  Mr.  Ellis  think  that 
many  scholars  will  accept  the  punctuation  suggested  by  Birt: 

Venerisque  ab  origine  proles 
Julia  ;  descendit  ccelo,  coelumque  replevit, 
Quod  regit  augustus  socio  per  signa  Tonante,  k.t.X. 

Another  emendation,  previously  published,  but  here  set  out  more 
elaborately,  is  at  i.  723,  724  : — 

An  coeat  mundum  duplicisque  extrema  caverna: 
Conveniant  ccelique  oras  et  sidera  jungant  ? 

Mundum  is  obviously  and  intolerably  wrong,  though  it  occurs  in 
the  Gemblacensis  (as  shown  by  M.  Thomas's  recent  collation) 
as  well  as  in  the  Cusanus.  Another  MS.  has  mundus ;  but  that 
is  little  better.  And  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mr. 
Ellis  is  justified  in  writing  nondum,  a  change  as  gentle  as  it  is 
welcome.  He  has  thrown  a  notable  and  highly  ingenious  light 
on  ii.  287,  293.    This  is  the  reading  of  the  Gemblacensis  : — 

at  qua;  divisa  quaternis 
Partibus  seqiiali  laterum  sunt  condita  ductu, 
Quorum  designat  normalis  virgula  sedes 
Ha3c  ta  ferunt  libram  Capricornus*  et  ilium 
Conspicit  hunc  aries  atque  ipsum  a  partibus  acquis 
Cancer  et  hunc  leva  subeuntis  sidera  librae 
Semper  enim  dextris  censentur  signa  priora. 

Mr.  Ellis,  at  290,  boldly  writes  Hetta  feint,  pointing  out,  what 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  other  editors,  that  the  corruptions — 
Hcec  ta  of  Gemblacensis,  and  Hecca  of  the  Leyden  MSS. — really 
conceal  the  astrological  and  mathematical  term  rjrra,  ^rr^/xa,  as 
used  by  Firmicus — "  ipsos  tamen  faciet  hettematicos  et  prima 
semper  fetate  vitiosos."  Manilius  is  arguing  that  the  tetragona 
are  inferior  to  the  trigona,  as  before  : — 

Sed  longe  major  vis  est  per  signa  trigoni 

Quam  quibus  est  titulus  sub  quarto  quoque  quadratic 

The  whole  passage,  adopting  Jacob's  suggestion  to  insert  tortus 
in  290,  Mr.  Ellis  rewrites  as  below  : — 

at  qua?  divise  quaternis 
Partibus  requali  laterum  sunt  condita  ductu, 
Quorum  designat  normalis  virgula  sedes, 

'Hrra  ferit,  Libram  Capricornus  tortus  et  ilium  [sc.  Capricornum] 
Conspicit  bine  Aries,  atque  ipsum  [sc.  Arietem]  a  partibus  acquis 
Cancer,  et  hunc  lacva  subeuntis  sidera  Libras. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  Mr.  Ellis's  treatment  of 
these  selected  passages  because  they  are  fair  samples  of  his 
criticism  throughout  these   Noctes ;   not  more  laborious  and 
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minute  than  it  is  sagacious  and  (for  those  who  can  understand  it) 
attractive  ;  never  rashly  innovating,  but  often  persuasively  recon- 
structive ;  not  only  creating  a  new  starting-point  for  the  some- 
what limited  band  of  the  Manilian  students,  but  laying  down  also 
a  tvpe  and  example  for  all  workers  in  cognate  material.  We 
have  no  space  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  somewhat  numerous 
conjectures  on  the  Aratea  of  Germanicus  and  a  few  notes  upon 
Maximus  and  Avienus  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  incorporated  in  the 
present  volume ;  to  follow  him  in  his  lengthy,  though  condensed, 
discussion  of  the  Name  of  Manilius ;  or  even  to  summarize  his 
very  interesting  account  of  a  copy  of  the  Astronomica,  printed  at 
Rome  in  1510,  and  picked  up  at  an  Oxford  bookseller's,  which 
contains  some  manuscript  conjectures  by  an  unknown  hand — 
some  highly  valuable,  others  of  a  more  doubtful  character ;  some, 
indeed,  so  bold  that  they  must,  Mr.  Ellis  thinks,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  codex  entirely  different  from  any  of  those  extant  or 
else  arose  from  a  singularis  divinandi  ubertas.  At  least,  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  guess  at  their  author,  but  even  his  date 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  experts  in  the  history  of  writing 
did  not  agree  together : — "  Nam  Macraius,  Madanus,  Nicholso 
ante  annum  1550  scripta  ea  pronuntiabant ;  E.  M.  Thompso 
potuisse  circa  1550  scribi;  Warnerus  non  ante  1550,  opinabantur; 
denique  Jacobus  Parker  potuisse  quidem  circa  1 550  scribi,  earn 
tamen  esse  universam  speciem  scripture  qua?  serior  anno  1600 
videretur."  It  should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  though  it  goes 
almost  without  saying,  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  made  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leading  Manilian  codices  ;  he  has  inspected  the 
Gemblacensis,  and  collated  part  of  the  Cusanus  and  both  the 
Vossiani;  he  has,  of  course,  seen  those  at  Corpus  Christi  College 
and  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  four  in  the 
Vatican  have  been  examined  at  his  request  by  J.  Bollig,  S.J.,  one 
of  the  curators  of  the  Library. 


WORKS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  STIRLING  MAXWELL.* 

rfHIESE  two  volumes  of  the  complete  edition  of  Sir  William 
-L  Stirling  Maxwell's  works  are  interior  in  the  illustrations  only 
to  the  four  which  contained  the  "  Artists  of  Spain."  We  would  not 
be  understood  to  complain,  either  of  the  mezzotint  portraits  which 
adorn  both  or  of  the  chromolithographs  in  The  Cloister  Life  of 
Charles  V.  Still  they  are  none  of  them  of  the  same  quality  as 
the  steel  engravings  in  the  "  Artists."  The  praise  of  Sir  W.  Stirling 
Maxwell's  "  Charles  V."  needs  no  longer  to  be  written.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful book  worth  reading  down  to  the  very  introductions. 
These  last  contain  some  excellent  criticism  on  other  works  on 
the  subject  which  has  proved  attractive  to  so  many  writers,  and 
one  amusing  story  which  tells  how  M.  Mignet,  when  Minister, 
bought  some  copies  of  Spanish  historical  manuscripts,  and  then 
limited  the  use  of  them  by  ingenious  restrictions  which  pre- 
served them  intact  for  his  own  future  benefit  in  the  character 
of  literary  gentleman.  Sir  William's  picture  of  the  retired 
Emperor  makes  one  regret  that  he  devoted  himself  for  so 
many  years  to  the  picturesque,  but  incomparably  less  varied  and 
important,  Life  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  His  style  is  always  ex- 
cellently sober,  and  it  would  be  a  useful  lesson  to  any  writer  to 
compare  his  account  of  the  famous  ceremony  of  abdication  with 
Mr.  Motley's  Corinthian  picture.  Short  as  this  work  is,  and 
limited  in  scope,  it  shows  Sir  William's  wide  knowledge  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  brief  notices  of  the  Spanish  Protestants — 
those  strange  martyrs  who  died  for  opinions  which  they  could 
never  define — proves  that  he  was  not  to  be  misled  by  mere  names. 
Within  the  limits  he  chose,  the  author  has  drawn  a  number  of 
vivid  portraits  of  the  servants  who  surrounded  the  Emperor.  The 
most  attractive  of  them  all  is  Don  Luis  Quixada  the  Chamberlain, 
to  whose  care  the  Emperor  entrusted  his  natural  son  Don  John. 
Don  Luis  was  the  very  perfect  Castilian  gentleman  of  the  heroic 
time — with  a  notable  dash  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  Though 
he  had  a  great  estate  inherited  and  acquired  by  marriage,  he 
spent  his  life  in  the  most  arduous  service  of  the  Emperor  (whose 
service  was  always  hard) ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  was  the  in- 
herited duty  of  aCastilian  gentleman  to  serve,  and,  in  the  second, 
because  he  had  a  profound  personal  affection  for  his  master. 
He  was  killed  at  last  in  the  war  with  the  Moriscoes  while  ex- 
posing himself  to  keep  his  raw  recruits  steady  and  to  cover  his 
ward  Don  John.  After  reading  of  such  a  man,  one  asks  once 
more  the  idle  question,  Why  was  it  that  the  Spaniard,  after 
blazing  with  splendour  for  a  century  as  he  did,  became,  between 
daylight  and  dark,  an  extinct  fireAvork,  and  has  remained  one 
ever  since  ? 

The  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Efsays  and  Addresses  will  be 
newer  to  the  reader.  It  contains  eighteen  speeches  and  articles 
from  magazines  and  newspapers.  They  are  not  all  on  Spanish 
subjects,  though  one  is  on  the  bull-fight,  a  spectacle  which  has 
rarely  received  its  full  allowance  of  attention.  Two  of  them,  to 
which  one  naturally  turns  at  once,  are  obituary  notices  for  the 
Times  and  the  Press  of  Richard  Ford,  of  whom  there  is  a  portrait. 
It  shows  a  singularly  fine  face,  which  has  an  undefined  but  per- 
ceptible resemblance  to  Lord  Byron's.  These  likenesses  in 
pictures  of  men  of  the  same  time,  painted  by  artists  whose  work 
has  also  a  vague  similarity,  because  they  too  are  contemporaries, 
are,  we  know,  deceptive.    Yet  there  is  more  in  this  case  than 
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mere  fancy.  Sir  William's  own  brief  accounts  of  Ford  remind  us 
disagreeably  of  our  little  luck  in  biographies.  They  are  capital 
of  their  kind;  but  they  also  prove  how  well  Ford  deserves  fuller 
record.  It  was  not  only  that  he  did  the  best  thing  of  its  class — 
we  suppose  nobody  will  dispute  the  right  of  the  Handbook  for 
Travellers  in  Spain  to  the  place — but  he  was  also  an  eminently  inte- 
resting man.  The  bibliographical  history  of  the  Handbook,  of  which 
a  brief  notice  is  given  by  Sir  William,  has  in  it  material  for  an 
essay.  Murray's  good  sense  was  considerable ;  but  then  his  luck 
was  immense.  Not  once  in  a  century  is  a  writer  found  who  is 
so  admirably  fitted  to  make  the  best  of  a  subject,  or  a  subject 
lying  so  convenient  to  the  hand  of  a  writer.  To  his  honour  be 
it  said,  the  publisher  came  and  put  the  subject  in  the  writer's 
hands.  As  usual  with  good  literature,  the  Handbook  shows  how 
great  is  the  superiority  of  the  man  who  studies  his  material  for 
its  own  sake  first,  and  then  writes  about  it.  The  essay  "  On 
some  Varieties  of  Historical  Style  " — an  address  delivered  to  the 
Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh — is,  in  fact,  a  critical 
estimate  of  four  such  different  men  as  Bernnl  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
John  Knox,  the  Venetian  Paolo  Faruta,  and  Auguste  de  Thou. 
Of  the  four  the  Conquistador  is  the  best  treated.  Thuanus — one 
grudges  to  say  Thou,  and  De  Thou  one  must  not  say,  though 
Sir  William  does— is  too  great  for  the  canvas;  of  Paruta 
one  gathers  he  could  not  make  much,  and  Knox  is  not  con- 
genial to  him  ;  but  with  Bernal  Diaz  he  is  at  home,  and 
can  write  largely  with  joy  and  confidence.  The  bond  of 
union  which  Sir  William  finds  between  them  is  their 
individuality.  Indeed,  the  essay  should  have  been  named 
"  on  historians  whose  work  is  intensely  individual."  Another 
most  readable  essay  reprinted  from  Fraser  is  on  Mr.  Dennistoun's. 
combined  biographies  of  Sir  Robert  Strange  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden  the  Jacobite.  Here,  again,  it  is. 
the  strong  biographical  interest  which  has  attracted  Sir  W. 
Stirling  Maxwell,  though  Strange  is  also  acceptable  to  him  as 
an  artist.  The  Jacobite  leaven,  which  is  in  all  Scotchmen,  even 
the  most  unlikely,  and  is  strong  in  the  best,  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  Sir  William's  sketch  of  Strange  and  the  Lumisdens. 
He  tells  with  an  audible  chuckle  how  Lady  Strange  startled 
polite  society  by  the  most  old  Scotch  ladylike  expression, 
"  Pretinder,  and  be  damned  to  ye,"  when  some  ill-advised  person 
used  the  discourteous  wTord  in  her  hearing.  He  adds  from  his 
own  experience  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  same  word — by  a 
lady  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  too.  Her  coachman  stopped  his 
horses  one  night,  and  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  was 
looking  at  a  falling  star.  "  An'  what  ha'e  ye  to  do  wi'  the  stars, 
I  wad  like  to  ken  ?  "  said  his  mistress.    "  Drive  on  this  moment, 

sir,  and  be  d  d  to  you,"  adding  in  a  lower  tone,  as  was  her 

wont,  "as  Sir  John  wad  ha'  said,  if  he  had  been  alive,  honest 
man."  Among  these  essays  there  is,  as  is  most  fitting,  one  on 
Sir  Walter,  written  as  a  Scotchman  should  write  on  that 
theme. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THERE  are  two  M.  Edouard  Rods,  whom  we  regard  with 
unequal  respect.  There  is  theM.  Edouard  Rod  who  writes 
"  thoughtful  "  and  Amielitish  novels,  full  of  pessimist  maunder- 
ing and  trumpery  analysis  ;  who  is  crowned  by  the  Academy, 
bought  in  pretty  numerous  editions,  and  regarded  as  not  much 
inferior  to  the  great  Amiel,  the  great  Tolstoi,  the  great  Ibsen, 
the  great  Chose,  by  persons  in  England  and  out  of  it,  of  the  class 
which  we  always  prefer  to  describe  by  the  polite  circumlocution, 
of  Sir  Terence  O'Brien,  saying  that  they  must  have  consumed  a 
great  deal  of  flapdoodle  in  their  time.  Then  there  is  the  M. 
Edouard  Rod  who  wrote  the  non-pessimist  Scenes  de  la  vie  cos- 
mopolite, the  acute  and  useful  Etudes  sur  le  XIX*™*  Siicle,  and 
this  present  book  (1).  The  two  M.  Rods  are  both  professors  in 
Geneva;  they  write  very  like  each  other,  and  indeed,  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  would  say,  they  think  under  the  same  hat.  But  they  are 
wonderfully  different  fellows  in  cleverness,  pertinence,  and  desert 
to  be  read.  In  this  book  the  title  smacks  rather  of  the  other 
M.  Rod,  and  some  passages  were  certainly  written  by  him.  The 
inclusion  of  Tolstoi  and  Schopenhauer,  though  both  essays  are 
good  in  themselves,  breaks  the  real,  though  not  the  title,  unity  of 
the  book,  and  was,  we  think,  a  mauvaise  plaisanierie  of  the  other 
M.  Rod.  But  it  contains  eight  more  essays  of  unequal  goodness, 
but  all  good,  on  eight  French  critics  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  literature  from  its  moral  side.  These  are  as  well  worth 
reading  as  anything  we  have  recently  seen  of  the  kind,  and  far 
better  than  most.  Every  now  and  then  the  other  M.  Rod  goes 
to  sleep,  Amiel  and  Co.  are  kicked  into  a  corner,  and  our  M.  Rod 
sets  to  work  to  do  a  bit  of  purely  literary  criticism  of  the  best 
kind  (the  kind  which,  never  excluding  ethical  and  intellec- 
tual considerations,  subordinates  them  to  the  dogmatic-sesthetic 
grasping  of  a  literary  personality),  and  does  it.  The  essay 
on  M.  Scherer  in  particular  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  good 
thing  on  the  subject  that  we  have  yet  seen.  M.  Scherer  him- 
self had  a  high  opinion  of  M.  Rod,  and  they  were  thoroughly 
in  sympathy,  if  not  in  their  views,  at  least  in  what  we  may  call 
the  attitude  they  took  for  viewing.  But  M.  Rod,  while  doing 
justice  to  M.  Scherer's  great  ability,  and  still  greater  acquire- 
ments, points  out  excellently  the  "faults  of  his  criticism  and 

(1)  Les  idies  morales  du  Umps  present.  Tar  Edor.ard  Rod.  Paris: 
'  Perrin. 
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the  reasons  of  its  scanty  influence.  "  Ce  n'est  pas  avec  son 
intelligence  qu'il  jugeait  les  ecrits ;  c'est  avec  son  caractere,"  is 
not  a  mere  piece  of  French  phrase-making;  it  is  a  real  judgment 
at  once  solidly  founded  and  acutely  expressed.  M.  Brunetiere, 
•who  has  so  much  in  common  with  the  late  Senator,  and  yet  is  so 
different  from  him,  is  also  excellently  judged;  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  extreme  lenience  of  the  article  on  M.  Jules  Lemaitre 
is  not  rather  "perfidious."  The  papers  on  M.  Renan,  M.  Zola 
(whose  actual  literary  value,  however,  M.  Rod  rates  far  too  high), 
and  M.  Dumas  Jils  are  also  excellent,  and  those  on  MM.  Bourget 
and  Melchior  de  Vogue  are  not  omissible.  It  is  a  really  good 
book. 

The  idea  of  M.  Giraudeau's  book  (2)  is  not  new  ;  and  (if  he  will 
take  our  assurance  that  we  do  not  mean  to  be  rude)  it  is  silly. 
Some  nonsense,  no  doubt,  has  been  talked  about  the  "  good  old 
times,"  though  not  half  so  much  as  has  been  talked  about  "pro- 
gress." But  to  make  a  scandalous  chronicle  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  vice  and  folly,  and  say  "  these  were  your  good  old  times," 
is  unspeakably  childish.  It  was  a  favourite  trick  with  Dickens 
and  some  of  his  school  in  England ;  M.  Giraudeau  seems  to  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  trying  to  perform  it  in  French. 
As  an  argument  his  book  is  only  a  feeble  tu  quoque ;  and  even  as 
■a  book  of  anecdote  we  do  not  find  it  amusing. 

"We  do  not  know  whether  M.  Mace's  Lazarette  (3I  is  founded 
upon  the  history  of  an  actual  crime ;  but  we  should  think  it  is,  for 
though  the  book  is  not  effective  as  literature,  and  the  conversa- 
tion in  particular  is  excessively  unlifelike,  the  course  of  events 
seems  true  to  nature  and  is  rather  striking.  A  young  French 
peasant  has  a  tyrannical  uncle,  who  will  not  consent  to  his 
marriage,  and  even  takes  steps  to  disinherit  him  by  sink- 
ing his  means  in  a  joint  annuity  on  himself  and  his  wife. 
Some  time  afterwards  both  aunt  and  uncle  die  in  very  strange, 
but  apparently  accountable,  ways.  Pierre,  the  young  man,  is  sus- 
pected by  ever-suspicious  French  justice,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  against  him.  He  inherits,  and  marries  Lazarette. 
The  catastrophe  may  be  read.  It  is  striking,  but  unfortunately 
spoilt  by  want  of  literary  skill  and  by  a  sort  of  plaidoyer  against 
the  power  put  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and  tsijuges  d' instruction. 

The  beautiful  little  single-play  edition  of  Moliere,  which  we 
have  so  often  praised,  has  reached  Le  mariage  force  (4).  Even 
Moliere  has  seldom  surpassed  the  broad  comedy  of  the  Pancrace 
and  Marphurius  scenes,  or  the  quiet  comedy  of  that  in  which 
Alcidas  solemnly  proves  to  Sganarelle  that  he  must  be  his 
brother-in-law  or  he  will  kill  him.  M.  Leloir's  frontispiece  (illus- 
trating this  latter  incident)  is  excellent,  and  M.  Vitu's  introduc- 
tion sufficient. 

Dr.  Lutaud  (5)  is  in  reference  to  hydrophobia  a  violent  anti- 
Pasteurist ;  but  his  collections  of  facts  and  statistics  are  no  doubt 
honestly  compiled. 

Forty  pages  on  Croyance  Logique,  by  Sed  Humbert  (Paris : 
Fischbacher),  is  rather  a  tight  fit  for  the  subject,  and  180  on  La 
richesse  et  le  bonheur,  by  A.  Coste  (Paris  :  Alcan),  have  the  draw- 
back that  so  vague  a  title  could  not  be  "  lived  up  to  "  satisfac- 
torily, either  in  180  pages,  or  in  18,  or  in  1,800. 

Of  school  books  we  have  before  us  French  Readings  for 
Children,  by  M.  Eugene  Fasnacht,  well  arranged,  printed,  and 
illustrated  (Macmillan).  From  Messrs.  Percival  we  have  two 
■elementary  texts — Jules  Verne's  Expedition  de  la  Jeune-Hardie, 
■edited  by  Mr.  Lyon,  and  Xavier  de  Maistre's  Prisonnier  du 
Caucase;  one  more  advanced — M.  Ohnet's  Chant  du  cygne — by 
Mr.  Spiers  (but  where  does  Mr.  Spiers  expect  to  go  to  after 
saying  that  "  a  better  model  of  style "  than  the  French  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood  "  could  hardly  be  found  "?),  and  some  good  junior 
French  exercises  by  M.  Pellissier;  while  Messrs.  Sonnenschein 
send  us  a  Preparatory  French  Course,  by  M.  Zweifel. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Co-operative  Movement  of  To-day  (Methuen)  is  by  Mr. 
G.J.  Holyoake,  whose  opinions  on  this  and  other  subjects 
are  already  well  known.  He  has  ideals  to  which  humanity 
cannot  at  present  attain,  and  which  give  a  visionary  character  to 
much  of  his  book.  The  solemn  way  in  which  the  merest  plati- 
tudes are  enunciated  and  fortified  with  fine  writing  may  prove 
deterrent  to  some  readers.  "  Ideas,"  he  tells  us,  with  wonderful 
originality,  « are  like  seeds.  He  who  discovers  a  new  germ 
has  distinction,  though  he  may  not  ascertain  its  nature  and 
uses-  From  this  brilliant  proposition  or  "  theorem,"  Mr.  Holy- 
oake draws  the  conclusion  that  "  he  who  made  the  first  steam- 
engine  is  greater  than  he  that  discovered  steam."  There  is  plenty 
moI,e  of  the  kind,  but  Mr.  Lowry  Whittle's  Report  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  "  Profit-sharing  "  is  worth  more  than  this  whole  book 

~7v  !i8  W°rds  and  its  little  tllougllts-  West  Barbary 
•{*  rowde)  is  another,  but  very  different,  book  on  wages  and  earners. 
It  is  written  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
system  01  work  and  payment  in  the  Cornish  mines.  There  are 
many  points  of  interest  in  the  little  volume  as  to  ancient  mining 
Uaws,  some  of  which  date  from  the  reign  of  King  John.  The 
Stannaries  Act  of  1887  settled  some  of  the  questions  in  dispute  ; 


(2)  Les  vices  du  jour  et  les  vertus  d'autrefois. 
faris:  Perrin. 


Par  F.  Giraudeau. 


(3)  lazarette.    Par  G.  Mace.    Paris:  Charp  9ntier. 

(4)  Le  mariage  force.    Paris:  Libiairie  des  Bibliophiles. 
Mdiectoe"^  Par  le  Dr-  Lutaud-    Paris  :  "Journal  de 


but  the  Labour  question  is  always  developing  new  phases,  and 
gradual  changes  are  coming  over  the  regulations  of  mining  as  of 
every  other  industry. 

The  Little  Manx  Nation  (Heinemann)  comprises  the  substance 
of  lectures  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  delivered  last  spring  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  There  is  more  real  information  in  a  single  page  of 
Mr.  Moore's  Surnames  and  Place  Names  in  the  Lsle  of  Man  than 
in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Caine's  volume ;  but  for  people  who  like  an 
easy  style  and  not  too  much  accuracy  or  geographical  or  historical 
knowledge  Mr.  Caine  may  be  recommended.  The  account  of  the 
"  Kings  in  Man"  is  very  deficient. 

Marie  Louise  (Hutchinson  &  Co.)  is  translated  by  Elizabeth 
Gilbert  Martin  from  the  French  of  Imbert  de  Saint- Amand.  There 
is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  story  of  Elba  and  the  "hundred 
days  " ;  but  M.  de  Saint- Amand's  style  does  not  suit  its  English 
dress  as  fitted  by  Miss  Martin,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  most 
readers  will  prefer  the  book  in  the  original  French.  The  absurd 
bombast  near  the  end  about  Napoleon  and  glory  and  English 
"torturers"  does  not  look  half  so  silly  in  its  native  language. 

My  First  Curacy,  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Mostyn  (Leadenhall 
Press),  is  a  book  which  we  may  read  from  cover  to  cover  without 
discovering  why  it  was  written,  why  it  was  published,  why  any 
one  should  read  more  than  a  page.  It  is  vulgar,  cynical,  and 
almost  profane,  without  being  witty. 

The  World  Grown  Young,  by  William  Herbert  (Allen),  consists 
of  a  kind  of  Radical  day-dream.  Everybody  is  to  be  drilled, 
emancipated,  cured,  and  otherwise  interfered  with  until  a  kind 
of  millennium  arrives,  with  Home  Rule  and  Disestablishment 
as  final  blessings.  Every  nostrum  is  applied  in  its  crudest 
form,  and  the  book  is,  taken  altogether,  the  last  thing  its 
author  intended,  a  reduction  of  doctrinaire  theories  to  their  in- 
evitable absurdity.  Let  us  turn  to  The  Report  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  for  the  Year  1890  (Bristol :  Rose 
&  Harris)  to  see  what  good  work  may  be  done  without  ostenta- 
tion and  without  dragging  in  any  of  the  shallow  doctrines 
preached  by  Mr.  Herbert.  It  may  be  useful  to  know  that  the 
friends  in  the  country  of  young  women  coming  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  London  can  have  them  looked  after  by  writing  to  17 
Old  Cavendish  Street.  The  Report  is  published  at  a  nominal 
price,  and  contains  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  information. 

Cy  Ross  (Gay  &  Bird)  is  a  story,  by  Mellen  Cole,  of  Cali- 
fornian  life  and  adventure,  properly  streaked  with  a  thread  of 
love-making.  The  Upper  Ten  (Sampson  Low),  as  described  by 
Sebastian  Evans  and  Frank  Evans,  do  not  stir  up  our  ambition  to 
belong  to  the  number  of  the  visitors  favoured  with  invitations  to 
Langley  Court. 

Conversational  Openings  and  Endings  (Bentley)  contains  some 
hints  for  playing  the  game  of  small  talk,  and  is  in  places  really 
witty,  the  subject  being  delicately  handled,  and  not  over-done. 
The  arrangement  is  on  the  same  principle  as  in  a  chess-book. 
This  is  a  "  Soup  Opening  "  :  — 

Black. 

1.  Do  you  drink  soup,  or  eat  soup  ? 

White. 

1.  That  is  a  question  I  have  spent  my  life  in  trying  to  solve. 

Black. 

2.  You  may  not  say  to  "  take  "  it  either,  I  believe  ? 

White. 

2.  No,  certainly  not !    It  is  a  most  difficult  problem,  &c.  &c. 
This  is  a  promising  beginning,  and  should  within  six  or  seven 
remarks  lead  to  a  discussion  on  the  influence  of  temporary  fashion 
on  the  transformation  of  language.  This  is  a  "  Temperance  Open- 
ing ":— 

Black. 

1.  Might  I  ask  you  to  pass  me  the  water  ? 

White. 

1.  Certainly.    Are  3  0U  a  teetotaller  ? 

In  four  moves  Black  should  now  be  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion 
on  temperance. 

The  Eagle  (No.  XOV.  vol.  xvi.  Cambridge  :  Johnson)  is  the 
magazine  supported  by  members  of  St.  John's  College.  This 
number  contains  a  bright  little  paper,  "  The  Insularity  of  a  Non- 
conductor," by  G.  tl.  R.  G.,  which  proves  once  more  what  a  light 
hand  can  do  in  light  literature.  The  paper  is  devoted  to  an  ex 
position  of  the  disadvantages  of  foreign  travel.  Playtime  with  a 
Pen  (Macmillan)  contains  "  A  Dramatic  Idyll,"  "  A  Tragic 
Fragment,"  and  other  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  them 
reprinted  from  the  St.  James's  Gazette  and  the  Cambridge  Revieiv. 
They  are  bright  on  the  whole. 

Dr.  Verrall  shows  by  his  manner  of  editing  The  Student's 
Manual  of  Greek  Tragedy,  translated  from  Dr.  Munk's  Geschichte 
der  griechischen  Literatur  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  that  he 
has  made  a  study  of  the  Attic  art  of  irony.  His  preface  on 
"Euripides  and  Modern  Criticism"  explains  that  Dr.  Munk's 
chapters  give  a  very  fair  account  of  the  current  opinion,  but 
that  to  Dr.  Verrall's  mind  the  current  opinion  is  all  wrong.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  own  view,  Dr.  Verrall  goes  on  to  prove  that 
not  one  of  the  modern  editors  or  commentators  has  understood 
the  plot  of  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,  which  nevertheless 
ought  to  be  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  to  anybody  who  can  read 
Greek.  We  can  only  hope  that  Dr.  Verrall  will  give  the  learned 
world  a  better  opportunity  of  discussing  his  theory  of  the  Greek 
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drama  as  a  whole.  The  one  canon  we  can  extract  in  a  con- 
densed form  is  that  every  statement  made  by  any  Euripidean 
character  about  what  has  happened  before  the  commencement  of 
the  action  should  be  presumed  to  be  false.  Meanwhile  it  seems 
to  us  that  stage  plays  are  not  unknown  in  modern  Germany,  that 
even  Germans  who  edit  Euripides  may  have  sometimes  picked  up 
some  notions  of  living-  dramatic  art,  and  that  Dr.  Verrall  is 
perhaps  hasty  in  assuming  that  an  Athenian  audience  of  the 
Periclean  age  was  exactly  like  a  first-night  audience  at  the 
Francais  or  the  Lyceum  in  our  own  day. 

Prayers  and  Promises  from  Holy  Scripture  (S.P.C.K.)  con- 
tains a  number  of  selections,  printed  both  in  English  and  in 
Arabic,  "for  daily  use  throughout  the  year."  The  editor  is  the 
Rev.  Anton  Tien,  whose  work  on  colloquial  Arabic  has  been 
widely  recognised.  The  Arabic  texts  are,  with  the  exception  of 
one  at  the  beginning,  printed  without  vowel  points  ;  and,  though 
the  book  may  be  of  use  to  Copts  and  others  learning  English,  it 
will  not  teach  the  English  student  much.  We  have  also  received 
Serious  Thoughts  (Luzac),  translated  from  the  German  of  Lieut, 
von  Egidy. 

A  new  edition  is  issued  of  Cesar's  Column  (Ward  &  Lock). 
We  have  received  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand 
(Griffith  &  FarraiO,  and  find  it  no  livelier  than  its  predecessors. 

We  have  received  a  new  edition  of  Modern  Men  (Leadenhall 
Press)  by  a  Modern  Maid.  Messrs.  Black  publish  a  cheap  edition 
of  Ivanhoe.  Duncan's  Manual  of  British  and  Foreign  Tramicays 
(Effingham  Wilson)  is  intended  for  investors.  We  have  received 
six  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Arithmetical  Exercises  (Black- 
wood) ;  also  the  Early  English  Musical  Magazine,  Handel  Festival 
special  number ;  No.  37  of  Our  Celebrities,  with  photographs  of 
Mr.  Agnew,  Lady  Goldsmid,  and  Mr.  John  Hare  (Sampson 
Low) ;  Part  VI.  of  Cassell's  Storehouse  of  General  Information  ; 
The  Toicer  o/ZorceAwJfRoutledge),  a  new  edition  of  Harrison  Ains- 
worth's  novel ;  and  Dr.  Mugel's  English-German  and  German- 
English  Dictionary  (Asher),  fourth  edition,  Part  VII. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Eeview  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LXXL,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  '2s.  each.  Also 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 
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A  Guide  to  Watering-Places. 
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Works  of  J'mes  Rtisssll  Lowell. 
Novels.        Hives  and  Honey  B*es 
Books  on  D  vinity.       fits  H'stc.ry  of  Humin  Marriage. 

Dctionary  of  Na'ioml  Biography— Vol.  XXVII. 
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New  Prints      Mr.  fiob'nson  Ellis  on  Manilius. 
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LYCEUM.  —  Saturday  morning  at  2,  also  next  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wcilnesdnv,  Thursday,  and  Friday  nights,  at  8.15,  NANCE  OLDFIELD 
and  THE  UlkSICAN  HR'OTIIEHS.  Saturday  morning,  July  18,  at  2,  THE  BELLSand 
NANCE  OLDFIELD,  RAVENSWOOD,  July  20,  21.22.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  HursWopenlO 
to  5  and  during  the  performance.  

PROFESSOR  LEGROS.  — An  Exhibition  of  ETCHINGS, 
DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE  now  ON  VIEW,  at  ROBERT  DUNTHORNE'S. 
The  "REMBRANDT  HEAD"  GALLERY, .'.  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 

RYSTA.L  PALACE.— VISIT  of  the  GERMAN  EMPEROR 

and  EMPRESS,  This  Dav.  SATURDAY,  July  11.  GRAND  REVIEW  by  the 
EMPEROR  of  the  NATIONAL  FIRE  BRIGADES,  at  about  6.30.  

RYSTAL  PALACE.— VISIT  of  the  GERMAN  EMPEROR 

and  EMPRESS.  This  Day.  SATURDAY,  July  11.  FIRST  CONCERT  by  MASSED 
BANDS  in  Centre  Transept  will  commence  at  0.30.  Second  Concert  after  Fireworks.  Con- 
ductor.  Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS.  

pRYSTAL  PALACE.— VISIT  of  the  GERMAN  EMPEROR 

and  EMPRESS.  This  Day.  SATURDAY,  July  11. 
THE  GRAND  CRYSTAL  PALACE  ORCHESTRA. 
THE  BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 
THE  BAND  OF  THE   COLDSTREAM  GUARDS. 
THE  BAND  OF  THE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS. 
THE  BAND  OF  THE  ROYAL  MARINES  (Chatham!. 
THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  MILITARY  BAND.  

RYSTAL  PALACE.— VISIT  of  the  GERMAN  EMPEROR 

and  EMPRESS,  This  Dav.  SATURDAY.  July  11.  Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  &  Co.  are 
commissioned  to  provide  a  DISPLAY  OF  FIRE  WORKS  that  shall,  if  possible,  eclipse  in 
splendour  and  mairniticen'-e  all  their  previous  achievements  in  pyrotechnic  art.  FIRE  POR- 
TRAITS of  the  GERMAN  EMPEROR  and  EMPRESS.   

pRYSTAL  PALACE.— VISIT  of  the  GERMAN  EMPEROR 

^  and  EMPRESS.  This  Day,  SATURDAY,  July  11.  ONE  SHILLING  DAY.  The 
Palace  will  not  open  till  midday.  Numbered  Seats  for  Review  of  National  Fire  Brigades,  5s.  ; 
Unnumbered  Seats,  2s.  6d.  :  Unnumbered  Seats  lor  Procession  to  Royal  Box  immediately  after 
Review,  Ss.  :  Unnumbered  Seats  for  Concert,  2s.  6d.  ;  Seats  on  Orchestra,  Is.  :  Unnumbered 
Seats  for  Fireworks,  2s.  (id.  Early  application,  addressed  to  the  Manager.,  Crystal  Palace. 
S.E.,  should  be  made  for  these  places,  as  the  number  ui  seats  is  limited. 
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MAPLE   &  CO 

LIMITED, 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FURNITURE. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  have  now 
on  show  a  magnificent  collection 
of  high-class  DINING-ROOM  FURNI- 
TURE in  pollard  oak,  brown  oak,  and 
American  walnut,  as  well  as  in  the  rich 
old  Chippendale  mahogany  so  much 
prized,  while  there  are  also  a  number  of 
specimen  dining-rooms,  fully  appointed 
and  furnished,  as  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  enjoy  a 
world-wide  celebrity  forcomfort- 
able  and  substantially-made  dining-room 
chairs,  as  well  as  for  luxuriantly  soft 
and  really  easy  chairs,  club  chairs, 
lounges,  aiid  jettees  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. Customers  when  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  can  pa=s  from  the  show- 
rooms to  the  factory  and  see  the  various 
processes  of  upholstering. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  are  now 
showing  a  choice  Selection  of 
DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of 
the  periods  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  includ- 
ing some  very  fine  specimens  in  richly 
carved  mahogany,  also  other  pieces  in 
Rococo  Chippendale  style,  including 
Cabinets,  Tables,  Showcases,  Music  Cabi- 
nets, Writing  Tables,  as  well  as  elegant 
novelties  in  inlaid  woods,  with  Verms- 
Martin  decorations. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  are  also 
exhibiting  numerous  novelties 
in  Moorish,  Arabian,  Japanese,  and 
Italian  fancy  Drawing-room  Furniture, 
as  well  as  many  elegant  varieties  of 
Pedestals,  Screens,  draped  and  other 
Easels.  Brackets,  Overdoors,  Jardinieres, 
and  new  shapes  in  wicker  Chairs  aurj 
Settees,  with  artistic  draperies. 


PLE  &  CO 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE   FRIDAY  for 

J  J    the  above  Colonies,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.   STEAMERS  among  the  LARGEST  and  FASTEST  afloat.  Hish-cltes 
Cuielce,  Electric  Lighting.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Good  Ventilation,  and  every  comfort. 
„  IF.  GREEN  St  CO. ; 

Manauert          t  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  &  CO..  Fenehureh  Avenue, London,  E.C. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm. 

GEROLSTEIN. 

The  CHAMPAGNE  of  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS. 

Pure,  Sparkling,  Delicious. 

GEROLSTEIN 

Is  the  MOST  EFFERVESCENT  of  any  Natural  Mineral  Water,  being  charged 
solely  with  its  own  natural  gas. 

Suppli'd  at  all  the  Theares  and  all  Spiers  <f-  Pond's  Restaurants. 
Strong-  recommended  by  the  most  EMINENT  MEMBERS  of  the 
MEDICAL   PROFESSION  as  the   FINEST  NATURAL  MINERAL 
WATER  KNOWN. 

16-i.  for  50  Pints;  21s.  for  50  Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN  CO.,  153  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  Vt.G. 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 

HPHK   LIBERATOR  BUILDING-  SOCIETY, 

SO  BUDGE  ROW,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Reserve  Fund  £90,000. 

Shares  Issued  to  December  31, 1891).  receive  fl^e  percent. 

Four  per  cent,  paid  on  F  Shares  (ttO  each)  during  Financial  Year  of  is3ue.   Five  per  cenv- 
after  first  vear.  ■  . 

Five  per  cent,  paid  on  Deposits  of  £.W()  and  upwards  made  for  fixed  terms. 
Depositsof  £5  and  upwards  at  one  month's  notice  Four  per  cent. 
k     For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  B.  TEMPLE. 
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CHRONICLE. 

ON  Friday  week  what  may  be  called  the 
central  event  of  the  Emperor  William's 
.emperor.  ,  ,.  ,  r_  .... 

stay  here,  the  reception  at  the  Guildhall,  came 

off  with  great  success.  The  guest's  speech,  of  course,  was 
studiously  "  anodyne,"  and  lauded  peace  above  all  things  ; 
but  that  much  misused  word,  always  on  the  lips  of  states- 
men, is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  genuine  on  the  lips  of 
those  who  form  the  Triple  Alliance,  a  bond  of  its  essence 
defensive,  and  bent  on  maintaining  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs.  Nor  was  the  last  act  (or  nearly  the  last)  less  becom- 
ing when  the  Emperor,  lunching  at  Hatfield  on  Monday,  sat 
between  his  hostess  and  the  French  Ambassador.  Though 
what  the  opinion  of  tho  Parisian  public  on  this  juxtaposition 
may  have  been,  we  cannot,  cannot  tell. 

The  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday  week,  con- 
In  Parliament,  sidered  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  on  the  report 
stage,  and  made  some  amendments,  the  most 
important  being  a  Government  one,  moved  by  Lord 
Cadogan,  and  carried  by  74  to  31,  excluding  the  Land 
Commission  from  the  patronage  of  certain  offices.  Supply 
in  the  Commons  again  facilitated  miscellaneous  talk,  which 
was  renewed  by  the  Pearl  of  Peterborough  (as,  in  imitation 
of  a  famous  name  bestowed  on  a  defunct  member  of  the 
German  Parliament,  we  respectfully  venture  to  dub  Mr. 
Morton).  The  Pearl  observed  that  he  "  had  no  confidence 
"  in  either  of  the  Front  benches  "  ;  that  England  is  "  al- 
ready a  Republic  "  (we  doubt  this;  Mr.  Morton  would 
probably  have  been  tarred  and  feathered  long  ago  if  it 
were) ;  that  there  might  soon  be  a  German  Republic  ;  that 
he  objected  to  the  Triple  Alliance ;  that  we  ought  to  ask 
the  Americans  to  run  our  Foreign  Office,  in  order  to  teach 
us  absolute  friendliness  with  every  people  (as  per  sample 
between  America  itself  and  Italy).  In  short,  he  was  gene- 
rally impayable  and  ineffable.  Only  England  breeds  fools 
of  this  particular  kind.  After  some  more  folly  from  Mr. 
Stanhope  (P.),  the  debate  gravitated  towards  Armenia,  and 
stayed  there  for  a  considerable  time,  the  excuse  being  the 
strange  and  very  complicated  case  of  Kate  Greenfield. 
Mr.  Labouchere  compared  Turkey  to  a  blind  ass — and, 
indeed,  all  asses  are  not  blind.  The  British  South  Africa 
Company  defrayed  the  expenses  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
debate,  and  here  Mr.  Labouchere  was  again  to  the  fore. 
The  reasons  why  he  swings  his  tomahawk  at  this  Com- 
pany would  be  very  interesting  to  know.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  mystery  has  been  solved  by  the  Times'  cor- 
respondence between  Northampton's  Incorruptible  and  a 
certain  "B.  F.  H.,"  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  fellows  with  his  pen  at  this  kind  of  fencing  that 
we  have  seen  for  some  time.  When  people  make  dead  sets 
at  Companies  in  this  way,  there  are  usually  certain  obvious 
explanations,  but  none  of  these  suit  either  Mr. 
Labouchere's  known  virtues  or  his  equally  well-known 
foibles.  He  cannot,  of  course,  cant ;  to  blackmail,  still  more 
of  course,  he  would  be  ashamed.  Whence,  then,  this  gall  in 
the  Labouchere  % 

Mr.  Thackeray— who,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  invented 
the  Distressed  Washerwoman — would  have  been  delighted 
to  know  that  she  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  really  considerable  period  on  Monday,  Lord 
Salisbury  himself  having  to  intervene  to  moderate  the 

'  intempestive  zeal  of  her  champion,  Lord  Dunraven.  The 
Commons  had  another  omnibus  night,  the  most  important 
passenger  being  a  discussion  on  the  grievances  of  the  Zulu 
chiefs  who  were  exiled  for  faction-fighting.    It  is,  we  believe, 

I  admitted  by  most  people  who  know  that,  however  great 
may  be  the  mischief  done  by  Miss  Colenso  and  other  well- 
intentioned  nuisances,  the  chiefs  have  been  rather  hardly 

}  dealt  with,  and  sufficient  expression  was  given  to  this  view 


in  the  House  to  extract  a  promise  from  the  Government  of 
something  like  reconsideration.  The  allocation  of  the  cost 
of  the  defences  of  Singapore  was  also  talked  about  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  well  as  the  Paddy-tax  in  Ceylon  and 
other  matters  of  burning  interest. 

The  House  of  Lords  read  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  a 
third  time  on  Tuesday,  to  the  disgust  of  Lord  Denman 
without  a  division,  but  with  some  remarks,  the  chief  of 
which  were  made  by  Lord  Spencer.  Business  in  the  Lower 
House  opened  with  a  debate  and  division  (107  to  91)  on 
the  Hanover  Chapel  Bill,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Labouchere  pointed  out  that,  if  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
is  giving  a  site  worth  so  many  thousand  pounds  for  the 
new  church,  it  is  in  hopes  of  improving  his  property.  But 
this,  though  ingenious,  is  not  logical.  Mr.  Labouchere's 
argument  is,  of  course,  clear.  If,  he  would  say,  a  news- 
paper proprietor,  for  instance,  were  to  organize  a  distribu- 
tion of  children's  corals,  or  of  what  are,  we  believe,  known 
in  the  clothing  trade  as  "old  men's  coats,"  nobody  would 
think  either  the  worse  or  the  better  of  his  generosity.  It 
would  obviously  be  a  trading  speculation,  an  outlay  of  so 
much  to  get  back  so  much  more.  Now,  the  argument 
proves  conclusively  and  beyond  appeal  that  this  would  be 
Mr.  Labouchere's  motive  in  a  similar  case,  but  it  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  the  Duke's.  The  Civil  Service  Estimates 
filled  up  the  rest  of  the  evening  after  question  time,  and 
the  two  periods  were  occupied  by  desultory  talk  of  about 
equal  value  in  both  cases.  Mr.  Stuart  wanting  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Matthews  will  not  punish  those  long-suffer- 
ing inhabitants  of  Eastbourne  who,  goaded  at  last  to  mad- 
ness by  Salvationist  breaking  of  the  law,  have  broken,  not 
the  heads,  but  the  drums,  of  the  pious  rioters,  and  Mr. 
Morton's  indignation  at  the  providing  of  facilities  for  the 
luncheon  of  Civil  Service  clerks,  are  subjects  quite  equally 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  British  Parliament.  Mr. 
Leng's  introduction  of  the  subject  of  Patent  fees  could  not 
justly  be  included  in  this  class,  but  Mr.  Leng's  own  views 
on  the  matter  do  not  seem  very  clear. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  still  in  Supply  on  Wednesday, 
and  its  proceedings  were  of  the  smallest  possible  interest. 
Sir  Horace  Davey  wanted  new  County  Councils  to  ad- 
minister charitable  endowments,  whereof  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  no  worse  plan  could  possibly  be  hit  upon.  The 
weary  old  wrangle  whether  officers  in  the  army  are  to  be 
educated  gentlemen  who  have  learnt  Latin  or  "  modern  " 
barbarians  was  resumed.    And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  Education  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  the  Lords 
on  Thursday  night  without  a  division,  but  after  a  set  debate 
of  some  importance.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  having,  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  supporting  the  measure  generally, 
taken  occasion  to  remark  on  the  tendency  of  "  popular 
"  control "  towards  irreligious  or  anti-religious  teaching, 
Lord  Herschell  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessiry  to 
disclaim.  Will  Lord  Herschell,  whom  we  have  always 
thought  an  honest  as  well  as  an  able  man,  deny  that 
the  average  English  Nonconformist,  whom  the  average 
English  Liberal  always  follows,  would  rather  have  com- 
puleorily  secular  teaching  than  admit  even  the  risk  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  1  If  he  will  deny 
this,  he  must  either  possess  extraordinary  audacity  or  ex- 
traordinary ignorance  of  the  subject ;  if  he  will  not,  he 
practically  gives  up  his  case.  As  for  Lord  Ripon,  who 
followed  in  the  same  sense,  admitting  that  he  would  not 
send  his  own  children  to  the  schools  which,  as  a  partisan, 
he  is  practically  trying  to  force  on  the  nation,  nothing  is 
surprising  from  him.  It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that 
Gladstonian  contempt  for  the  House  of  Lords  is  pardonable, 
since  it  is  naturally  drawn  from  the  study  of  Gladstonian 
peers.  The  Commons  wallowed  in  Supply,  the  twelve 
o'clock  rule  being,  after  some  opposition,  suspended  for  the 
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rest  of  the  Session.  The  most  notable  incident  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  Chairman's  blunt  reminder  to  Mr.  Healy,  who 
had  insulted  the  Duchess  of  Fife,  that,  if  he  chose  to  make 
offensive  remarks,  he  must  expect  to  be  interrupted.  This 
from  an  official  who  certainly  is  not  too  hard  on  Irish 
members,  is  satisfactory  enough. 

Lord  Salisbury  made  a  long  review  of  the 
Speeches,  &c  present  state  of  home  politics  to  the  United 
Club,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Wednesday  night, 
hitting  off  the  present  state  of  things  in  Irish  Nationalist 
politics  neatly  as  "  a  change  from  an  agrarian  speculation  to 
"  a  clerical  conspiracy,"  declining  to  afford  any  more  infor- 
mation as  to  the  dissolution  than  the  undoubtedly  safe 
statement  that  this  Parliament  must  come  to  an  end  before 
a  certain  day  in  August  1893,  and  generally  exhibiting  what 
we  took  the  liberty  of  calling  the  other  day  his  minimizing 
style.  This  is  exceedingly  effective  with  people  of  sense,  if 
it  does  not  tickle  the  groundlings  like  the  cant  or  the 
bluster  of  others.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  on  the 
same  day  received  a  deputation  of  printers  and  paper- 
makers,  in  reference  to  the  American  Copyright  Bill,  but 

was  not  cordial  to  them.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  in  Mr. 

Smith's  absence  from  illness,  opened  the  new  Parish  Hall 
of  St.  Martin's  (the  word  town-hall  is  rather  misleading  in 
such  cases),  and  talked  agreeably  on  Thursday. 

Foreign     Her  Majesty  received  the  Gazaland  envoys  at 

and  Colonial  Windsor  on  Friday  week,  which  is  well.  

Affairs.  jy[r>  £,Abouchere,  who  is  taken  quite  seriously 
in  France,  and  is  going  to  be  presented  with  an  object  of 
art  for  his  bold  assaults  on  the  Triple  Alliance  by  la  jmtrie 
reconnaissante,  has  informed  M.  Millevoye  that "  the  elec- 
"  tions  which  will  take  place  next  year  [ilsait  tout — absolu- 
"  ment  tout]  will  deprive  the  Conservative  party  of  its 
"  majority,"  and  the  present  Minister  "  will  be  rej^laced  by 
"  one  who,"  &c.  France  may  have  been  more  solidly  com- 
forted by  her  naval  manoeuvres,  in  which,  so  far  as  is 
known,  not  so  much  as  a  torpedo-boat  has  been  lost,  and 

by  the  usual  National  Fete.  The  Chilian  parties  have 

been  volley-firing  at  each  other  in  the  foreign  corre- 
spondence columns  of  the  Tunes  at  rather  tedious  length. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Balmacedists  have  been  heavily 
beaten  near  Coquimbo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  em- 
bargo on  the  ships  ordered  for  them  in  France  has  been 
lifted  by  the  law  courts,  and  the  Presidente  Errazuriz  is 
already  on  her  way,  while  others  may  follow.  So  that  it  will 
behove  the  "Congressional"  officers  to  keep  a  better  look 
out  than  did  the  Captain  of  the  Blanco  Encalada.  Mean- 
while, it  is  reported  from  Chili  that  the  "Congressional" 
cruiser  Magellanes,  which  has  already  given  proof  of  being 
smartly  commanded,  has  had  another  brush  with  the 
Government  vessels,  and  has  driven  them  off,  "  nearly " 
sinking  them.    But  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile  in  these 

matters.  The  trials  in  the  Ticino  insurrection  cases  came 

off  in  the  early  part  of  this  week  at  Zurich,  and  all  those 
persons  accused  of  the  merely  political  crime  were  acquitted. 
Castioni,  the  alleged  murderer  of  M.  Bossi,  who  had 
so  lucky  an  experience  of  the  incomprehensible  tendency  of 
the  English  law  to  construe  "  political "  as  if  it  were  "  hocus 
"  pocus,"  was  tried  in  absentia,  and  sentenced  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  eight  years'  imprisonment,  with  those  trim- 
mings usual  in  Continental  law  (loss  of  civil  rights,  a 
trumpery  fine,  and  so  forth),  which  seem  rather  futile 
to  Englishmen.  The  everlasting  raw  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  passport  regulations  has  been  rubbed  again  this 
week.  "  Look  at  your  regulations,"  says  France.  "  Look 
"  at  your  societies  of  revenge,"  says  Germany.  And  the 
old  muttering  of  "  A  fashious  job  !  "  is  about  the  best  com- 
ment that  any  third  party  can  make. 

The  much-litigated  case  of  Lady  Buntly's 
CourtsT     jewels  was  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  last 

week,  being  given  once  more  in  favour  of  the 

Hotel,  though  not  on  Mr.  Justice  Wills's  grounds.  

The  composition  of  the  Court  which,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  on 
Tuesday,  reversed  those  decisions  in  the  Trade-Union  cases  of 
which  the  most  important  was  Curran  v.Treleaven,  was  such 
as  almost  to  preclude  the  hope  that  the  judgment  was  bad  in 
law ;  it  is,  unfortunately,  certain  that  it  was  disastrous  in 
policy.  If  Parliamentary  government  has  really  resulted 
in  enabling  one  set  of  men  to  prevent  their  fellows  from 
being  employed,  then  Parliamentary  government  will,  sooner 
or  later — and  rather  sooner  than  later — go  the  way  of 

all  proved  imbecilities  and  injustices.  The  American 

Duncan  who  endeavoured  to  murder  his  unlucky  young 
Finnish  wife,  at  Bettws-y-coed,  was  found,  on  Tuesday,  to 
have  committed  the  act  when  not  of  sound  mind,  and  in 


due  course  sentenced  to  be  detained  during  pleasure.  

The  C  rand  J  ury  threw  out  the  bill  against  Mr.  Fyffe  on 
Thursday. 

The  large,  but  rather  miscellaneous,  Caven- 
Miscellaneous.  dish  Bentinck  collection  was  sold   at  the 

end  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
fetching  good  totals,  but  not  as  a  rule  very  large  indi- 
vidual prices.  The  furniture  sold  very  well,  though 
there  were  none  of  the  prix  fous  of  the  Hamilton  sale,  and 
among  the  pictures  the  Beynolds  "  Fanny  Kemble  "  was- 
not  dear  at  2,040  guineas.    The  Guardis  were  a  great 

feature  of  the  sale.  The  Universities  Committee  of  the- 

Privy  Council  have  allowed  the  demands  of  the  "  teaching 
"  University  "  petitioners  with  some  modifications.  The 
thing  is  not  to  be  called  "  London,"  but  may  be  called 
"  Metropolitan  "  (which  suggests  an  underground  way  to  a 
degree),  or  "  Albert  "  (which  is  idiotic,  and  suggests  plated 
watch-chains).  A  really  important  and  interesting  meet- 
ing on  the  state  of  trade  and  other  things  in  the  Egyptian 
Soudan  was  held  on  Monday,  when  also  the  Liberation 
Society  detailed,  with  characteristic  effrontery,  the  steps  of 
that  campaign  against  the  National  Church  of  which  some 
Liberal  members  are  dishonest  enough  to  support  the 

earlier  while  disavowing  the  later.  Mr.  Chaplin  in  his- 

vocation  discoursed  on  Agriculture,  and  the  persistently 
unlucky  Manchester  Ship  Canal  "collapsed,"  but  mecha- 
nically  and   remediably,   not  financially  or  finally.  

Employment  or  amusement,  or  both,  have  been  provided 
during  the  week  for  various  tastes  by  the  Bisley  Meeting, 
by  the  Boyal  Counties  Agricultural  Show  at  Portsmouth, 
and   by  the   International   Congregational   Council  in 

London.  The  more  rational  members  of  the  London 

County  Council  on  Tuesday,  by  abstaining  from  voting, 
defeated  the  proposal  to  gamble  in  tramways  with  the  rate- 
payers' money — -a  proceeding  indignantly  denounced  as  an 
interference  with  the  sacred  right  of  the  majority.  But  if 
the  sacred  right  of  the  majority  is  expressly  limited  by  law, 
how  can  it  be  wrong  to  avail  oneself  of  the  limitation  t 
Apparently  the  kind  of  person  represented  by  Mr. 
Hopkins  holds  that  man  made  the  County  Council,  but 

God  made  its  majority.  Her  Majesty  reviewed  the 

troops  at  Aldershot  on  Thursday. 

Pacing  in  some  quantity,  but,  as  a  rule,  of  no  great 
Sport  interest,  was  wound  up  last  week  by  the  very  valu- 
able Eclipse  Stakes  at  Sandown,  which  brought 
out  Common,  Surefoot,  Gouverneur,  Le  Nord,  Memoir, 
indeed  most  of  the  best  horses  of  this  and  last  year,  except 
Mimi,  who  had  the  day  before  been  beaten  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Leicester  by  the  Frenchman,  Beverend. 
A  similar  defeat  awaited  Common,  who  started  at  2  to  1  on, 
though,  fortunately,  at  English  hands,  Surefoot,  with 
twelve  pounds  more  on  him,  winning  by  half  a  length  from 
Gouverneur,  who  was  a  short  head  in  front  of  the  Derby 
winner.  The  Second  July  Meeting  at  Newmarket  this 
week  was  poorly  attended,  though  it  had  good  weather,  and 
the  sport  was  generally  inferior.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  racing  at  Newmarket  now,  and  that  of 
a  quality  not  nearly  good  enough.  The  July  Cup,  however, 
produced  a  really  good  race,  Memoir,  with  the  top  weight, 
winning  very  well  from  Noble  Chieftain  and  a  small  but 
good  field,  which  included  Bel  Demonio.  As  was  ex- 
pected, Harrow  beat  Eton  last  Saturday,  but  by  no  means 
so  much  on  the  merits  as  Winchester  had  done,  the 
seven  wickets  to  spare  being,  to  judge  from  the  first 
innings,  very  much  a  "  tail."  On  the  same  day  York- 
shire followed  up  the  ill  luck  which  has  frequently  beset 
them  during  the  season  by  succumbing  to  Lancashire,  and 
a  very  interesting  tennis-match  took  place  at  Lord's,  in 
which  Latham  beat  Saunders.  On  Tuesday,  Somerset^ 
who,  with  a  very  good  eleven,  had  not  yet  won  a  match 
this  season,  defeated  Kent  handsomely,  owing  chiefly  to  the- 
batting  of  Messrs.  L.  Palairet  and  Challen  ;  while  Surrey 
were  easily  victorious  over  Sussex,  and  the  Bar,  by  beating 
the  Army,  gave  opportunity  to  an  unknown  number  of 
provincial  journalists  and  sporting  reporters  to  turn  up- 
"  cedant  arma  togas  "  in  their  dictionaries  of  quotations. 
It  was  certain,  or  nearly  so,  that  Notts  would  be  too  strong 
for  Yorkshire,  and  the  actual  victory  on  Wednesday — an. 
innings  and  76 — was  only  a  question  of  degree. 

General  Sir  Charles  Cureton  was  a  distin- 
Obituary.     guished  cavalry  officer  in  the  Sikh  wars  and 

the  Mutiny.  Mr.  Algernon  Egerton  has 

done  long  and  useful  service  to  the  Conservative  party, 
having  (though  not  an  old  man)  sat  in  Parliament  for  the 
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best  part  of  thirty  years,  and  having  fought  the  seat  which 
Mr.  Roby  now  holds  only  some  twelve  months  since. 

Some  books  of  interest  have  appeared  during 
Books,  &c.    the  week,  such  as  Mrs.  Ireland's  Life  of  Mrs. 

Carlyh  (Chatto  &  Windus)  ;  two  translations, 
by  Mr.  Poste  (Macmillan)  and  by  Mr.  Kenyon  (Bell),  of 
Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens  ;  a  fresh  Part 
(Clarendon  Press)  of  the  great  Oxford  English  Dictionary ; 
and  a  new  edition  (Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  the  eighteenth, 
of  Mr.  Greg's  well-known  Enigmas  of  Life,  with  some  fresh 
biographical  matter. 


THE  IRISH  TRANSFORMATION. 

AMONG  the  ingenuous  efforts  which  Mr.  George 
Russell  makes  in  his  recent  memoir  to  trace  the 
many  movements  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,  the  following 
conjecture  deserves  honourable  mention  : — "  It  is  very  pro- 
"  bable,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  that  among  the  many  forces 
"  which  have  drawn  him  into  his  passionate  advocacy  of 
"  Irish  Nationalism  has  been  the  fact  that  the  cause  of 
"  Home  Rule  is  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  that  august 
*'  and  authoritative  Communion  to  which  the  Celtic  race  is 
"  so  profoundly  attached,  and  which,  at  least  in  some  of 
*'  its  aspects,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  always  regarded 
"  with  a  friendly  eye."  What  Wales  and  Cornwall  will 
say  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Celtic  race  to  the  august  and 
authoritative  Communion  we  need  not  inquire.  The  late 
Mr.  Mill  used  to  say  that  when  he  heard  sweeping  asser- 
tions about  race,  he  used  to  prepare  himself  for  a  good  deal 
of  nonsense ;  and  the  theologico-ethnological  generalization 
which  Mr.  Russell  has  borrowed  from  the  shallower  school 
of  philosophic  historians  is  not  violently  in  contradiction 
with  Mr.  Mill's  expectation.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed Home  Rule  as  an  unconscious  agent  of  the  Vatican 
is  a  speculation  by  no  means  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
ten  years  before  he  had  published  the  anti -Vatican 
pamphlets,  in  which  he  had  contended  that  acquiescence 
in  the  modern  pretensions  of  Rome  was  incompatible 
with  the  obligations  of  civil  allegiance.  He  usually  com- 
pletes his  revolutions  on  his  own  axis  in  less  time. 
The  interval  between  his  "  Yes "  and  his  "  No  "  to  the 
same  proposition  is  ordinarily  much  shorter.  From  the 
pamphlets  on  the  Vatican  decrees  we  should  have  been 
prepared  to  expect  before  long  a  pro- Vatican  policy.  They 
acted  as  a  kind  of  theological  purge.  Mr.  Gladstone's  sup- 
pressed anti- Vaticanism  was  brought  to  the  surface,  and 
disappeared.  So  thoroughly  was  that  vein  of  lunacy  worked 
out,  that  it  was  not  likely  to  present  itself  again.  Mr. 
Russell  commits  the  error  of  supposing  that  great  changes 
must  have  great  causes.  They  are  often  due  to  the  pettiest 
accidents.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  raising  the  cry  of  Home  Rule, 
was  not  thinking  of  the  desirability  of  governing  Ireland 
through  that  august  and  authoritative  Communion.  The 
good  of  the  country,  Mr.  Gladstone  reasoned,  requires  that 
I  should  return  to  power  ;  I  cannot  return  to  power  without 
a  Liberal  majority ;  a  Liberal  majority  cannot  be  gained 
without  the  Irish  vote  j  the  Irish  vote  cannot  be  had  with- 
out the  promise  of  Home  Rule ;  therefore,  the  promise  of 
Home  Rule  is  essential  to  the  good  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  construct  this  sorites  in  form,  for  he 
prefers  the  open  hand  of  rhetoric  to  the  closed  fist  of  logic. 
But  this  was  in  substance  his  reasoning.  The  question 
at  issue  was  not  one  of  national  rights  or  ecclesiastical 
prepossessions,  or  of  both  together,  but  of  winning  or 
losing  the  election,  of  coming  in  or  remaining  out.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  in  so  many  words  that  he  continued  in 
public  life  only  to  keep  the  Liberal  party  together;  and, 
though  he  mistook  the  means  of  doing  so,  there  is  no  reason 
to  attribute  any  other  intention  to  him. 

Whatever  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  view,  recent  events  do  not 
confirm  the  impression  which  Mr.  Russell  lends  to  his 
hero,  probably  from  the  depths  of  his  own  conviction,  that 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule  is  either  to  a  great  or  a  little 
extent  the  cause  of  that  august  and  authoritative  Com- 
munion of  which  he  speaks  with  an  almost  awful  reverence. 
The  obvious  aim  of  the  Bishops,  so  far  as  they  are  repre- 
sented by  Archbishop  Walsh  and  Archbishop  Croke,  is  to 
postpone  Home  Rule.  If  it  is  to  come  sooner  or  later 
they,  to  adopt  the  phrase  consecrated  by  the  procrastinating 
wisdom  of  Lord  Derby,  prefer  that  it  should  come  later. 
"  To-morrow," as  the  pious  bard  sings,  "  willbetime  enough  to 
"  feel  its  harsh  control."  If  it  is  put  off  now  it  may  never 
come  on  again.  More  convenient  seasons  have  the  con-  [ 
venient  habit  of  not  arriving ;  and  that  is  often  their  chief  ' 


recommendation.  When  Archbishop  Croke  and  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  talk  of  the  present  unfitness  of  the  Irish 
people  for  Home  Rule,  every  one  recognizes  the  formula 
by  which  a  cause  is  abandoned  under  the  form  of  simply 
postponing  it.  The  political  capacity  of  the  Irish  people 
may  be  ripe  some  time,  the  Archbishops  think,  in  the 
twentieth  century.  They  therefore  propose  that  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  shall  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  ten  years. 
In  ten  years  a  good  deal  may  happen.  The  Bishops,  be- 
sides the  virtues  which  vindicate  for  Ireland  its  old  title  of 
the  Island  of  Saints,  have  the  qualities  of  shrewd  and 
sagacious  men  of  the  world.  They  see  that  the  moment 
has  now  come  in  which,  if  they  are  prudent  and 
energetic,  they  may  establish  for  a  long  time  their 
political  authority.  They  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  revolutionary  dema- 
goguism  with  which  they  have  practised — we  cannot  use 
other  words — a  cowardly  and  dishonest  connivance.  Severe 
moralists  as  they  are,  Mr.  Parnell's  fall  must  incline  them 
to  the  doctrine  of  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  that  private 
vices  may  sometimes  at  least  be  public  benefits.  Mr.PARNELL 
has  made  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  for  the  time  the 
dictators  of  Ireland,  the  political  directors  of  the  people. 
They  are  evidently  desirous  of  using  the  advantage  placed 
in  their  hands  for  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  into  a  Catholic  party.  There  will  be  no  sudden 
and  obtrusive  change  of  designation.  The  new  firm  will 
carry  on  the  business  under  the  old  title.  They  have 
another  considerable  advantage.  Urgent  private  affairs  are 
dictating  the  retirement  of  patriotic  Irish  members  behind 
their  native  counters,  and  at  the  next  general  election  the 
shop  will  reclaim  many  more  deserters  from  the  Senate. 
Where  are  their  successors  to  be  found  1  Eighty  Irish  patriots 
at  200Z.  a  head  per  annum  amount  to  i6,oooZ.  a  year,  and 
the  Irish  maid-servants  in  America  are  tired  of  playing  the 
part  of  female  Rodertgos  to  the  Iagos  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary party.  Candidates  will  be  wanting  to  the 
Home  Rule  faction,  and  their  place  will  be  supplied  by 
Catholic  gentlemen,  of  means  and  character,  who  may  or 
may  not  call  themselves  Home  Rulers  in  some  academic 
sense,  Home  Rulers  of  a  past  which  disappeared  with  Isaac 
Butt,  or  of  a  future  which  will  never  arrive,  but  who  prac- 
tically and  in  the  present  will  be  Unionists.  They  and  the 
Bishops  would  be  glad  to  accept  some  such  scheme  of  Local 
Government  as  Mr.  Balfour,  in  our  view  prematurely,  has 
promised  for  next  Session,  under  the  pretence  that  in 
taking  it  they  do  not  abandon  their  demand,  which,  how- 
ever, they  will  never  voluntarily  urge,  for  more  at  some 
future  date. 

The  Irish  Bishops,  though  probably  in  character  as  well 
as  in  geography  the  most  insular  variety  of  the  order  in 
Europe,  cannot  of  course  be  insensible  of  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  an  "  august  and  authoritative  Communion  "  which 
aims  at  affecting  the  policy  of  the  civilized  world.  Their 
influence  at  the  Vatican  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
power  which  they  can  exercise  over  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that  power  can  be  exercised  only  through  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  A  Catholic  party  at  Westminster  of 
sixty  or  seventy  members  in  close  relations  with  the  Irish 
Episcopate  would  enable  them  to  speak  at  Rome  with  a 
force  which  would  be  lost  if  for  a  full  representation  at 
St.  Stephen's  a  sort  of  vestry- Parliament  in  Dublin 
were  substituted.  The  Irish  Bishops,  though  in  theo- 
logy absolutely  devoted  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  have 
always  cultivated  a  certain  independence  of  the  Roman 
Curia.  They  have  always  asserted  their  right  to  speak 
directly  to  it — as  bishops  to  the  supreme  bishop.  Any 
communication  between  Rome  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment, which  has  set  them  aside,  has  been  deeply  resented 
by  them.  For  this  reason  they  would  deprecate  what  the 
Pope,  it  is  known,  strongly  desires,  the  accrediting  of  an 
English  Ambassador  or  Envoy  to  the  Vatican,  and  the 
presence  of  a  Papal  Nuncio  in  London.  When  the  Pope 
wishes  to  know  anything,  let  him  ask  them.  Their  position 
would,  of  course,  be  immensely  strengthened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Catholic  party  in  the  British  Parliament  largely 
dependent  on  them,  and  commanding  some  sixty  or  seventy 
votes.  The  English  Catholics,  who  would  be  indirectly  re- 
presented by  this  party,  and  who  apart  from  it  would  be 
almost  entirely  unrepresented,  would  probably  welcome 
the  arrangement.  *  Nor  would  its  influence,  as  an  element 
numerically  inconsiderable  in  a  Parliament  so  variously 
constituted  as  ours,  be  dangerous.  Without  it,  indeed, 
[  there  would  be  no  fair  representation  of  important 
'  interests  and  opinions.    Assuming  the  present  settlement 
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of  Europe  to  be  maintained,  and  in  the  domestic  contro- 
versies which  lie  before  us,  a  Catholic  party  such  as  we  have 
supposed  would  probably  be  found  on  the  side  of  order  and 
good  living  against  revolutionary  anarchists  and  New 
Radicals.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Irish 
Bishops  should  be  secretly  hostile  to  a  scheme  of  Home 
Paile  which  would  deprive  them  of  any  point  of  contact 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  and  leave  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  either  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  helpless  on 
those  questions  of  policy  in  which  as  citizens  they  have  a 
title  to  be  heard. 


VALE  IMPERATOR! 

A  WISE  ordinary  person,  after  ten  days  of  racket  such 
xl  as  those  endured  by  the  German  Emperor,  would  put 
himself  in  a  deck-chair  (or,  better  still,  sling  his  hammock 
in  a  deck-house)  of  the  Hohenzollem,  order  a  copy  of  the 
Xord-See,  a  box  of  very  large  cigars,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
any  liquor  but  the  nasty  sham  champagne  which  Germans 
love  under  the  name  of  "  Sect "  to  be  at  hand,  and  forbid 
every  living  soul  to  speak  to  him,  or  propose  that  he  should 
do  anything,  for  about  seventy-two  hours  at  least.  We  have 
no  intelligence  (and  desire  none)  as  to  whether  William  I  L 
is  following  this  prescription,  of  which  we  make  him  a  pre- 
sent. He  came,  he  has  gone,  we  have  (speaking  tropically) 
met,  and  things  appear  to  have  gone  off  very  well.  Even 
the  Wimbledon  Review  attested  the  constantly  observed 
and  remarkable  fact,  that  when  Britain  first  at  Heaven's 
command,  &c,  one  of  the  weirds  pronounced  was  that 
her  governors  should  invariably  blunder,  but  that  she 
should  somehow  or  other  pull  through.  The  study  of 
the  War  Office  may  not  be  much  in  light  anecdote,  and 
it  may  not  have  heard  that  excellent  one  of  the  witty 
Marseillais,  who,  when  a  Scotch  friend  in  this  country 
rashly  asked  him  if  he  would  like  a  bouillabaisse  for  dinner, 
replied,  with  infinite  delicacy  and  esprit,  "  My  friend,  ven 
"  you  come  to  dine  vid  me  at  Marseille,  I  vill  not  give 
"  you  a  haggis."  The  one  thing  that  the  Emperor  could 
not  have  seen  simile  aut  secundum  in  his  own  land  was  a 
Volunteer  Review  on  a  really  great  scale,  and  if  the  War 
Office  had  had  any  sense,  it  would,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
have  got  eighty  or  a  hundred  (or  more,  if  possible)  thousand 
Volunteers  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  march  past 
him.  Even  Mr.  Morton  would  not  have  grudged  the 
money,  and  every  penny  of  it  would  have  been  invested  to 
bring  in  a  hundred  per  cent,  annually  at  least.  But,  after 
all,  the  War  Office  and  the  rest  of  us  are  as  it  pleases  God. 

The  whole  significance  of  the  late  visit,  as  far  as  it  has 
any  apart  from  gala-making  and  private  family  relations, 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  it  affirms  the  good  relations 
which  exist  between  England  and  the  great  association  for 
the  prevention  of  Continental  disturbance  in  which  the 
German  Emperor  is,  if  not  hierarchically  the  senior,  the 
largest  and  most  active  partner.  Germany  has  been  informed 
through  her  official  representative  and  personification  that 
every  reasonable  and  well-informed  person  in  England  un- 
derstands the  value  of  this  connexion.  If  the  unreasonable 
and  ill-informed  people  have  shrieked,  "  No  !  no  I  "  there  is 
nothing  particularly  surprising  in  that.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  few  hours  of  what  it  would  be  too  complimentary  to 
call  popular  madness — of  popular  stupidity  and  imbecility, 
rather — might  put  those  in  power  who  are  ostensibly,  if 
rather  indirectly,  pledged  to  restore  the  state  of  unrest,  fear, 
and  danger  which  existed  not  long  ago  when  Continental 
Europe  had  not  recovered  from  the  series  of  demonstrations 
given  them  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  crowned  at  Penjdeh,  that 
England  was  either  too  silly  to  understand  or  too  cowardly  to 
fight  for  her  clearest  interests.  But  wise  politicians  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  to  take  short  views. 
They  know  that  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  they  can 
count  on  England's  doing  nothing  foolish,  and  that  it  will 
be  time  to  lay  account  with  her  folly  when  she  shows  it,  as 
they  are  now  laying  account  with  her  wisdom.  If  any  one 
chooses  to  say  that  the  importance  of  the  Triple  Alliance  to 
us  is  not  a  wholly  healthy  sign  we  should  have  no  care  to 
deny  it.  It  would  be  better,  if  we  were  strong  enough,  to 
be  independent  of  all  such  things.  It  would  be  better  if, 
instead  of  only  wanting  to  be  let  alone,  we  were  in  that 
active  state  which  almost  necessarily  arouses  enmity  and 
does  not  merely  say,  "Good  people,  I  am  inoffensively 
"  content  with  what  I  have  got."  But  we  must  take 
things  as  we  find  them,  not  disturbing  ourselves  about  the 
late  Mr.  Mill  and  his  stationary  state.    It  will  make  the 


last  remnant  of  the  sect  of  Millites  angry,  no  doubt,  to  have 
him  quoted  as  a  predecessor  of  Prince  Bismarck,  but  we 
cannot  help  that.  And,  after  all,  what  with  Africa  and 
other  places,  we  are  not  quite  stationary  yet. 


CHEAP  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  OATHS. 

IN  Melusine  M.  Henri  Gaidoz  publishes  some  queer 
clerical  recipes  for  the  mitigation  of  swearing.  A  pious 
cure  had  observed  that  suffering  humanity  sometimes  feels- 
the  need  of  pronouncing  sonorous  words.  "  Jurer  comme 
"  un  charretier  "  is  short  for  the  full  expression,  "  comme 
"  un  charretier  embourbe."  The  vexation  of  such  a  one 
stuck  in  the  mud  must  out,  the  more  sonorously  the  better. 
Why,  then,  should  he  not  say,  "  Crrrepuscule ! "  or 
"  Sarrrdanapale  !  "  or  "  Mille  noms  d'un  rrrat  "  1  Why 
not,  indeed  1  The  Latin  races  want  a  great  deal  of  rolling 
rs  in  their  sonority.  "  Caractacus  "  may  be  recommended  to- 
them.  Now,  Teutonic  profanity  takes  another  turn — "ce  petit 
"  mot  d — n  est  tres  commode,"  as  the  Frenchman  observes. 
Thus,  "  Godfrey  Daniel's  Blast  and  Furnace  Company  "  has 
been  recommended  by  an  English  economist  in  profanity. 
This  is  certainly  a  good  mouth-filling  expletive — better  than 
"  Jarnicoton,"  or  even  "  Sardanapalus,"  though  both  have 
merits ;  but  the  name  of  the  Company  may  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  listeners,  and  no  doubt  is  better  avoided. 
There  are,  unhappily,  many  persons  who  feel  that  an 
oath  quite  devoid  of  supernatural  sanction  is  really  like  a 
temperance  substitute  for  alcoholic  liquors.  Yet  nothing 
can  really  be  more  absurd  than  theological  anathemas- 
applied  to  a  golf-ball  or  a  broken  casting-line  ;  so  some- 
thing like  what  the  cure  recommended  might  be  adopted' 
by  the  short-tempered.  No  doubt  words  brief  and 
sonorous,  with  no  theological  connotation,  might  be 
found  by  searching  the  dictionary.  For  instance,  in 
moments  of  vexation,  "  Dindorf !  "  seems  a  healthy  and 
satisfying  expletive.  Attempts  at  this  economy  have  even 
won  their  way  to  the  popular;  but,  somehow,  they  always 
make  up  in  vulgarity  for  what  they  lack  in  profanity.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  vulgar  in  "  Sardanapalus  ! "  "  Repeat 
"  these,  or  other  words,  till  they  come  to  you  naturally," 
says  the  Abbe  Icart,  "  and  you  will  never  think  of 
"  reverting  to  old-fashioned  blasphemies."  The  new  method 
needs  a  good  deal  of  practice.  We  may  hear  links  and 
other  lonely  places  resounding  with  "  Caractacus  I "  or 
"  Crrrepuscule  1 "  or  "  Vieille  catachrese  I "  in  France.  At  first 
people  who  employ  these  cheap  substitutes  will  be  rather 
marked,  like  Bob  Acres  with  his  new  and  appropriate 
method  of  swearing.  The  question  arises,  Is  not  total 
abstinence  better,  and  really  not  more  difficult,  than  the 
new  pattern  1  According  to  General  Negrier,  the  men 
swear  dreadfully  in  France.  He  observes  that  in  manuals 
the  words  of  command  are  not  accompanied  by  sonorous 
expletives,  and  requests  his  officers  to  disuse  them ;  nor 
does  he  recommend  a  middle  course  of  "  Sarrrdanapale  !  " 


THE  RABBLING  OF  FOREIGNERS  IN  CHINA. 

]710R  some  time  past  diligent  readers  of  the  telegraphic 
columns  of  their  newspapers  must  have  noticed 
accounts  of  attacks  on  European  missions  and  churches  in 
China — at  Yangchow,  Wuhu,  Nankin,  and  other  places. 
But  these  riots  have  not  attracted  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land— first,  we  suspect,  because  they  did  not  at  first  chiefly 
concern  British  subjects;  and,  secondly,  it  may  be,  because 
there  is  avowedly  no  reason  for  connecting  them  with  any 
policy  of  the  central  Government  in  China.  Formerly,  at- 
tacks on  foreigners  were  pretty  well  known  to  be  directly  or 
indirectly  due  to  the  instigation  of  that  Government,  and 
were  taken  notice  of  accordingly.  Now  the  Government  is 
beyond  all  question  friendly  enough,  at  least  to  England ; 
and  so  there  is  no  danger.  Such,  at  least,  we  presume  to  be 
the  reasoning  of  people  at  home,  and  even  to  some  extent  of 
Englishmen  on  the  spot.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  this  reasoning  is  sound,  and  it  has  been  attacked 
by  authorities  of  weight,  both  European  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  Chinese.  Mr.  Drummond,  a  resident  lawyer  of 
great  experience,  drew  attention  to  the  matter  in  the 
North  China  Herald  some  six  weeks  ago,  and  this  was 
followed  up  by  a  remarkable  article  in  a  native  paper,  the 
Shenpao,  a  few  days  afterwards,  which  quite  endorsed  bi* 
views.  These  views  are  worth  the  consideration  of  Engli  h- 
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men,  especially  so  soon  after  the  curious  disclosures  respect- 
ing the  Mafia  in  New  Orleans,  the  Mala  Vita  at  Bari,  and 
the  Infame  Legge  more  recently.  For  if  Mr.  Drummond 
and  those  who  agree  with  him  are  right,  the  Chinese 
troubles  are  due  to  the  action  of  secret  societies,  with  which 
China  has  at  all  times,  and  of  late  particularly,  been  honey- 
combed, and  which  are  taking  up  the  ancient  hatred  against 
the  foreigner  at  the  very  moment  that  it  is  being  more  or 
less  dropped  by  the  central  Government.  Such  secret 
societies  are  no  coffee-house  babble.  They  are  very  well 
known  to  all  English  colonial  authorities  who  have  to  do 
with  Chinese  populations,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  autho- 
rities of  Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements  generally 
have  recently  been  at  pretty  close  quarters  with  them,  and 
have  succeeded  in  breaking  them  up.  These  societies  are 
affiliated,  more  or  less,  to  those  of  the  mother-country, 
which,  however,  can  of  course  work  at  much  greater  ease, 
and  with  much  larger  resources.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  recall  the  famous  Sarawak  outbreak,  which  temporarily 
cost  Eajah  Brooke  his  authority,  and  nearly  cost  him  his 
life,  to  realize  what  a  nasty  thing  a  Chinese  "combination" 
(as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  call  it)  may  be. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  central  authority  in  China 
may  be  rather  reluctant  to  break  up  these  combinations, 
even  though  it  may  be  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  turned  against  itself ;  and  that  they  are,  even  short 
of  this,  very  likely  to  try  to  force  its  hand  against  the 
foreigner.  The  thing  is,  after  all,  a  perverted  form  of 
patriotism,  and  that  "  it  is  ill  to  discourage  friends,"  though 
usually  a  mischievous,  is  a  perennial  axiom  of  government. 
But  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  foreign  Ministers  and 
foreign  Powers  should  press  on  Pekin  the  necessity  of  taking 
measures.  An  outbreak  in  one  of  the  Treaty  Ports  would 
be  a  much  more  serious  thing  than  it  would  have  been  some 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  Europeans,  and 
their  more  unguarded  manner  of  living.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  what  might  happen  in  spite  of  volunteer  effort,  of 
Sikh  policemen,  and  even  of  occasional  gunboats,  if  a  serious 
attack  on  a  great  scale  were  made  on  an  English  settlement. 
And  the  example  to  which  we  have  referred  shows  that, 
under  much  greater  difficulties  than  any  which  could  beset 
native  authorities,  societies  of  the  kind  can  be  grappled 
with  and  rendered  harmless.  We  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand China's  affairs  better  than  she  does  herself;  but  it  is 
evident  that  she  cannot  both  advance  and  recede,  both 
abandon  the  "  foreign  devil "  theory  at  headquarters  and 
wink  at  its  maintenance  in  the  outports,  much  less  at  such 
a  place  as  Nankin.  "  The  rumours  of  the  people,  why 
should  they  not  be  suppressed  1 "  says  the  Sheripao,  both 
poetically  and  practically,  though  no  doubt  to  the  horror 
of  some  of  our  Gladstonians. 


THE  WIMBLEDON  REVIEW. 

XTJTHEN  it  is  determined  to  show  something  to  an 
V  t  Emperor,  the  Emperor  is  made  to  express  a  strong 
desire  to  see  that  something.  It  was  in  every  way  desir- 
able that  an  opportunity  should  be  made  to  exhibit  some 
Volunteers  to  the  German  monarch.  No  doubt  he  is 
already  fully  acquainted  both  with  their  merits  and  their 
faults.  But,  nevertheless,  a  review  of  such  a  specially 
British  product  as  the  amateur  Tommy  Atkins  must  possess 
interest  to  such  a  keen  soldier  as  His  Imperial  Majesty  ; 
and  it  must  also  be  recollected  that,  if  a  voluntary  system  is 
to  be  maintained,  the  Volunteers  must  receive  popular 
recognition  and  applause  for  work  conscientiously  carried 
out.  It  was,  therefore,  a  wise  decision  of  the  War  Office 
and  Horse  Guards  authorities  to  order  a  Volunteer  review. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  choice  of  Wimbledon  Common 
was  also  wise.  The  ground  is  splendidly  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  no  injury,  except  of  a  very  temporary 
character,  was  done  to  grass  or  bushes.  The  alternatives 
were  the  Horse  Guards  Parade  and  Hyde  Park.  No  one  who 
recollects  the  J  ubilee  march  past  Buckingham  Palace  could 
recommend  the  former,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  against 
the  latter.  In  the  first  place,  the  ground  is  very  unsuitable 
for  a  large  military  display.  Such  a  spectacle  as  two  or 
three  cavalry  regiments  charging  in  line  would  have  been 
impossible  there.  The  real  reason,  however,  is  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  concentrated  crowd  of 
sight-seers.  An  unlawful  assembly  can  be  dealt  with  by 
force,  and  a  distended  mob  can  be  controlled  in  detail.  But 
how  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  concentrated  mass  of  eager 
but  respectable  men,  women,  and  children,  without  violence, 


is  a  problem  which  has  hitherto  been  found  insoluble. 
To  parody  Macaulay's  line,  "  those  behind  push  forward,  and 
"  those  before  push  back."  But,  as  "  those  behind "  are 
in  this  case  more  numerous  than  "those  before,"  there 
follows  an  eruption  which,  if  suppressed,  leads  almost  cer- 
tainly to  injury  to  life  and  limb. 

But,  although  we  consider  that  in  these  matters  the  War 
Office  was  wise,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  at 
that  point  their  wisdom  came  to  a  sudden  and  abrupt 
conclusion,  and  a  miserable  and  humiliating  failure  was 
only  avoided  by  their  abandoning  at  the  last  moment  their 
obstinate  attitude.  When  the  first  order  was  issued,  Volun- 
teer commanding  officers  were  informed  that  their  battalions 
must  arrive  at  certain  brigade  points  of  rendezvous  by 
certain  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  their  commands 
must  not  be  below  a  certain  minimum  in  numbers  (500  of 
all  ranks).  The  receipt  of  such  an  order  as  this  involves  a 
heavy  expenditure  on  a  well-organized  Volunteer  corps ; 
for  it  implies  that  a  communication  has  to  be  made  by  post 
to  every  member  of  the  corps,  and  a  reply  received.  It 
also  implies  that  transport  arrangements  have  to  be  made 
for  each  individual  battalion.  All  this,  however,  was  cheer- 
fully done  ;  the  names  of  those  who  could  attend  were 
received,  and  all  arrangements  completed,  when  suddenly 
a  fresh  order  from  the  Adjutant- General's  Department  up- 
set all  this  by  informing  commanding  officers  that  they 
would  have  to  move  down  by  trains  starting  at  such  hours 
as  to  involve  parade  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  every  man  had  again  to  be  written 
to,  and  all  arrangements  cancelled  (even,  in  some  cases,  con- 
tracts abandoned  at  a  loss).  When  the  replies  were  re- 
ceived, it  was  found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  numbers 
of  those  who  could  attend  were  generally  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  War  Office.  The  men  had 
then  to  be  informed  (again  by  post)  that  the  battalion 
would  not  take  part  in  the  review.  No  sooner  had  this  been 
done  than  this  far-seeing  department  began  to  realize  that 
its  review  was  melting  before  its  eyes,  like  an  iceberg  in  a 
tropical  sea  ;  and,  in  wild  panic,  they  informed  commanding 
officers  that  the  presence  of  three  hundred,  instead  of  five 
hundred,  men  would  satisfy  them,  and  that  they  might 
parade  when  and  where  they  liked,  and  go  down  how  they 
liked,  provided  they  arrived  at  the  brigade  rendezvous  by 
two  o'clock.  This,  of  course,  meant  that  every  man  had  to 
be  written  to  again,  and  that  the  original  transport  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  reverted  to  (where  possible).  These  various 
processes  imply,  in  a  battalion  a  thousand  strong,  the 
printing  and  addressing  of  about  five  thousand  post-cards, 
at  a  cost  of  15^.  to  20I.  This  expense  is  directly  due  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  War  Office,  but  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Volunteer  regimental  funds,  for  the  capitation  grant  is 
calculated  on  a  scale  which  is  not  elastic. 

So  much  for  the  facts  of  the  blunders  ;  let  us  now 
examine  their  consequences.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no 
light  matter  that  the  departments  which  are  responsible  for 
the  perfection  of  military  arrangements  of  this  kind  (the 
Adjutant-General's  and  the  Quartermaster-General's)  were 
only  saved  from  humiliating  failure  by  having  had  practi- 
cally to  say  to  the  Volunteers,  "  We  can't  get  you  down  to 
"  Wimbledon,  so  go  by  yourselves."  It  might  be  argued 
that  there  is  no  real  analogy  between  the  movement  of  em- 
bodied troops  in  time  of  war,  when  to  every  man  it  cin  be 
said,  "do  this,"  and  he  doeth  it,  and  when  the  public  will 
have  to  forego  their  Sandown  Parks  and  their  Ascots,  and 
the  movement  on  a  day  of  exceptionally  congested  pas- 
senger traffic  of  Volunteers,  who  cannot  be  ordered  to 
assemble  at  any  particular  minute.  But,  although  there 
is  some  truth  in  this  argument,  it  will  not  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case  bear  close  investigation. 
It  is  a  primary  law  of  successful  military  transport  that 
the  actual  capabilities  of  the  troops  to  be  moved  should  be 
studied,  and  that  the  available  rolling-stock,  locomotives, 
entraining  and  detraining  stations,  «fec,  should  be  con- 
sidered. Yet,  what  does  the  War  Office  do  1  It  first  of  all 
settles  the  hour  of  the  review.  It  then,  apparently,  leaves 
each  corps  to  make  its  own  arrangements.  It  then  sweeps 
away  those  arrangements,  and  makes  arrangements  of  its 
own.  It  then  for  the  first  time  discovers  that  these 
arrangements  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  troops  to  be  moved.  It  then  abandons  them,  and  re- 
verts to  the  original  policy  of  "  do  as  you  like "  (which 
proves  completely  successful).  Its  knowledge  of  available 
transport  is  no  more  complete.  The  idea  was  to  take 
down  twenty-five  trains  full  of  Volunteers  by  the  South- 
Western  Railway.    That  railway  naturally  refused,  except 
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at  impracticable  hours,  owing  to  the  Sandown  races,  &c. 
It  is  understood  that  the  District  Railway  was  prepared  to 
undertake  most  of  the  work  at  reasonable  hours,  but  was 
never  asked.  Several  corps  did  move  by  that  route,  and 
arrived  punctually  at  their  rendezvous,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  "  station  commandants  "  at 
some  of  the  detraining  stations,  corps  were  not  cleared  off 
the  platform  until  the  next  trainful  had  arrived. 

But  serious  as  this  practical  showing  up  of  War  Office 
powers  of  organization  is  from  a  public  point  of  view,  it  is 
more  serious  from  the  Volunteer  point  of  view.  Belief  in 
the  capacity  of  leaders  is  an  essential  element  of  success  in 
war.  At  this  moment  in  Great  Britain  there  is  scarcely  a 
Volunteer  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
War  Office  staff.  Volunteers  say,  and  say  with  justice, 
"  if  that  staff  tries  to  move  us  to  Wimbledon  and  fails  to 
"  grasp  the  conditions  required  for  that  purpose,  are  they 
"  in  touch  with  us  ?  do  they  know  what  we  are  1  what 
<!  differences  there  are  between  corps  1  what  capabilities  are 
"  characteristic  of  different  bodies  1 "  The  answer  to  these 
■questions  in  every  Volunteer  mind  is  "  No,  they  are  entirely 
"  ignorant,  and  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire." 
A  widespread  feeling  of  this  kind  may  be  fatal  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  force ;  it  is  certainly  fatal  to  any  feeling  of 
confidence  in  its  leading.  Any  private  could  have  told  the 
Adjutant-General  that  the  review  would  be  impossible 
under  the  conditions  which  he  laid  down.  Had  inquiry 
been  made,  these  blunders  could  never  have  been  committed, 
and  expense,  distrust,  humiliation,  and  disorganization 
would  have  been  avoided.  But  the  War  Office  will  go  its 
own  obstinate  way,  and  is  at  this  moment  probably  abusing 
the  Volunteers  for  existing. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  present  state  of  things  is  to  be 
remedied.  A  remedy  for  the  general  inefficiency  of  the  War 
Office  system  would  require  a  Hercules,  who  would  probably 
sweep  away  the  Treasury  and  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  Augean  process.  But  a  minor  remedy  is  easily  found 
in  the  establishment  of  a  system  by  which  information  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  Volunteers  with  respect  to  any 
particular  requirement  is  easily  obtainable  by  the  Ad- 
jutant- and  Quartermaster-Generals.  The  exact  organization 
of  this  system  requires  careful  development.  To  begin  with, 
we  should  suggest  the  appointment  of  an  ex- Volunteer 
Adjutant  as  D.A.A.G.  on  the  staff  of  the  A.A.G.  for 
Auxiliary  Forces.  The  officer  appointed  should  have  very 
recently  completed  his  five  years  of  adjutancy,  so  as  to  be 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  Volunteer  force  from  an 
internal  point  of  view.  All  minor  questions  could  be 
advised  upon  by  him.  But  when  more  important  ques- 
tions arise,  a  representative  consultative  body  should  be 
called  upon.  This  might  with  advantage  1)8  composed  of 
five  or  six  officers  commanding  Home  District  corps,  of 
different  arms  and  different  characteristics,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  of  course,  calling  in  other  commanding  officeis 
when  questions  affecting  them  are  being  considered.  It  is 
the  fashion  amongst  certain  sets  of  regular  soldiers  to  affect 
to  despise  the  Volunteers.  They  may  or  may  not  be  justi- 
fied in  so  doing.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that,  unless 
the  military  authorities  endeavour  to  grasp  the  elementary 
f-acts  of  Volunteer  existence,  that  body  will  be  amply  justi- 
.  fied  in  holding  them  in  contempt. 


PHILANTHROPY  IN  THE  LORDS. 

THE  warning  against  excess  of  zeal  with  which  Lord 
Salisbury  wound  up  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper 
House  in  Committee  on  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill 
was  certainly  not  premature.  Lord  De  Ramsey  may  have 
been  right  in  saying  that  he  thought  "  their  lordships  were 
"  hardly  likely  to  allow  an  excess  of  sentimental  philan- 
"  thropy  to  carry  them  away  from  the  course  dictated  by 
"  common  sense."  He  was  right — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
sense  of  the  House  is  to  be  judged  from  tho  decisions  of  the 
majority  ;  but  there  is  certainly  a  minority  of  peers  whose 
philanthropy  is  more  conspicuous  than  their  common  sense, 
and  they  had  been  rather  exceptionally  in  evidence  last 
Monday  night.  Lord  Monkswell  for  one  allowed  his  love 
of  his  fellow-man  to  carry  him  some  considerable  distance 
when  he  moved  to  replace  in  the  "  Harrow  Road  and 
"  Paddington  Tramways  Bill "  the  clause  inserted  by  the 
County  Council,  and  removed  as  irregular  by  Lord  Morley, 
which  limited  the  hours  of  labour  on  the  line  to  ten.  It 
may  be  amiable  in  the  County  Council  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent excessive  hours  of  work,  and  we  are  sure  that  Lord 


Monkswell's  effort  to  induce  the  Lords  to  agree  with  the 
County  Council  does  honour  to  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 
Still  it  is  not  desirable  on  general  principles  that  so  con- 
siderable an  innovation  on  the  hitherto  universal  rule  of 
our  legislation  as  the  enactment  of  statutory  hours  of  labour 
for  adult  males  should  be  effected  by  a  clause  in  a  private 
Bill.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that,  if  this  clause  had  been 
replaced,  the  County  Council  would  have  made  an  appreci- 
able step  towards  the  attainment  of  powers  to  establish  a 
ten-hours  day  all  round.  The  County  Council,  which  con- 
tains not  a  few  members  of  quite  as  much  guile  as  philan- 
thropy, has  made  attempts  before  now  to  extend  its  powers 
by  surprise.  Their  Lordships  were  much  in  the  right  in 
supporting  Lord  Morley's  summary  suppression  of  this 
mancpuvre,  which  had  entrapped  the  kindness  of  heart  of 
some  of  its  members. 

The  proceedings  in  Committee  on  the  Factories  and 
Workshops  Bill  contained  much  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  doing  unequal  honour  to  the  hearts  and  heads  of 
certain  noble  Lords.  Lord  Thring's  elaborate  amendment 
to  Clause  5  proves,  for  instance,  that  his  desire  to  strengthen 
the  sanitary  inspection  of  places  of  manufacture  is  very 
sincere,  but  it  also  shows  that  his  zeal  had  hurried  him  on 
so  fast  that  it  had  not  allowed  him  time  to  master  the  facts. 
He  proposed  that  the  County  Councils,  with  the  exception 
of  London,  should  have  power  to  remove  sanitary  inspectors. 
But  in  the  largest  towns  the  County  Council  is  already  the 
sanitary  authority,  and  in  the  next  largest  the  Town  Council. 
It  was,  in  Lord  De  Ramsey's  opinion,  doubtful  whether  the 
Town  Councils  would  take  kindly  to  being  put  under  tutelage 
of  the  Council  of  the  county.  The  readiness  with  which  the 
Lords  of  the  minority  proposed  to  establish  what  Lord 
Salisbury  described  as  a  Japanese  system  of  inspection  of 
inspectors  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  blindness  to 
financial  considerations  which  is  born  of  excess  of  senti- 
mental philanthropy.  Lord  Aberdeen,  again,  was  plainly 
so  eager  to  do  a  kindness  that  he  forgot  to  find  out 
whether  his  action  was  necessary  when  he  moved  that  the 
Home  Secretary  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  female 
inspectors.  The  Home  Secretary  has  the  power  already. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Act  of  1890  that  words  importing 
the  masculine  gender  should  include  the  feminine  when 
inspectors  are  named.  But  the  philanthropy  of  some  of  the 
words  was  most  conspicuous  in  two  amendments  of  Lord 
Dunra yen's — who,  indeed,  is  nothing  if  not  philanthropic. 
First  he  moved  that  no  female  should  be  allowed  to  "  cut 
"  or  work,  or  to  assist  in  cutting  or  working,  whether  by 
"  means  of  the  machine  called  the  1  oliver,'  or  otherwise, 
"  bars  or  rods  of  iron  which  exceed  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
"  in  thickness."  Then  he  moved  that  laundries  be  put 
under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act.  Lord  Dunraven's 
motives  are,  no  doubt,  highly  honourable  to  him  ;  but  the 
zeal  of  the  House  of  Philanthropy  must  have  eaten 
up  his  discretion  before  he  proposed  to  condemn  the 
considerable  body  of  women  who  do  cut  and  work 
bars  of  iron  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  an 
oliver  or  otherwise,  to  instant  starvation  or  flight  to  the 
workhouse.  It  may  be  very  hard  work  for  a  woman  to 
use  an  oliver,  but  supposing  that  she  has  no  other  way  of 
gaining  her  livelihood,  and  must,  if  debarred  from  it,  be- 
come a  pauper  or  die  of  starvation — humanity  seems  to 
demand  that  she  should  not  be  deprived  of  her  only  means 
of  gaining  an  honest,  though  laborious,  subsistence.  Lord 
Dunraven  puts  that  consideration  aside  in  the  hot  anger  he 
feels  at  the  thought  of  women  working  an  oliver.  If  this 
is  not  excess  of  sentimental  philanthropy,  we  know  nothing 
to  which  the  words  apply.  Of  course  the  proposal,  if  it 
came  from  the  male  nailmaker,  is  not  philanthropic  at  all, 
but  a  piece  of  more  or  less  enlightened  self-interest  on  a 
level  with  the  impudent  proposal  to  stop  female  labour  at 
the  pit  mouth.  The  object  in  either  case  is  to  reduce 
competition.  Lord  Dunraven's  second  amendment  was  on 
a  par  with  the  first.  It  would,  if  adopted,  serve  only  to 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  small  laundries  to 
compete  with  the  large.  The  world  sends  its  washing  out 
on  Monday,  and  expects  to  have  it  home  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Therefore,  small  laundries  have  to  work  double  tides 
in  the  first  days  of  the  week,  and  in  that  way  earn  a 
livelihood,  of  which  Lord  Dunraven  would  deprive  them 
in  the  name  of  philanthropy,  and  for  the  benefit  of  great 
establishments  which  can  always  take  on  extra  hands  by 
the  score. 
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THE  PLEA  OF  INSANITY. 

THE  case  of  Richard  Coolidge  Duncan,  which  was 
tried  at  the  Carnarvon  Assizes  this  week,  does  not 
throw  much  new  light  upon  the  law  of  criminal  lunacy. 
But  it  suggests  a  good  many  reflections  upon  the  sort  of 
defence  which  can  be  successfully  set  up  by  prisoners 
accused  of  serious  crimes.    It  is  only,  of  course,  in  very 
grave  circumstances  that  the  plea  of  insanity  would  ever 
be  raised.    A  brief  term  of  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  is  so  highly  preferable  to  the  prospect  of  in- 
definite confinement  in  an  asylum  with  other  malefactors, 
that  no  judicious  counsel  would  subject  his  client  to  the 
risk.    But  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Richard  Duncan  that 
his  victim  escaped  a  horrible  death  ;  and  if  he  had  been 
convicted  without  qualification,  he  would  inevitably  have 
been  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude.    On  the 
face  of  it,  a  more  brutal  and  cold-blooded  murder  was 
never  attempted.    The  prisoner  took  his  wife  for  a  walk, 
and  when  they  reached  a  solitary  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bettws-y-Goed,  he  took  a  big  stone  and  hammered 
her  head  with  it.    This  was  on  the  12th  of  May  last,  and 
for  weeks  the  poor  woman's  fate  hung  in  the  balance. 
Even  on  Tuesday   she   was   unable  to   appear   at  the 
Carnarvon  Assizes  and  give  evidence  against  her  husband. 
They  had   been  married   exactly  three  months  when 
this  horrible    act    was   perpetrated.     Duncan    is  an 
American  citizen,  with  influential  friends,  and  the  best 
legal  advice  was  placed  at  his  disposal.    But  Mr.  Kemp's 
services  were  hardly  required.    The  chief  medical  witness 
for  the  Crown  testified  so  strongly  to  the  prisoner's  insanity 
that  the  jury  had  no  choice  but  to  find  that  he  was  mad 
when  he  did  the  deed.    Having  done  it,  he  remained  where 
he  was ;  and,  when  discovered,  asked  that  a  doctor  might 
be  summoned.    But  he  at  first  denied  the  charge,  and 
falsely  asserted  that  Mrs.  Duncan  had  fallen  from  a  cliff. 
"When  the  doctor  came  he  changed  his  tone,  and  made  a 
kind  of  confession.    He  said  that  he  had  done  it  without 
knowing  what  he  was  doing,  that  he  had  lost  fifty  thousand 
dollars  since  his  marriage,  and  that  he  had  meant  to  drown 
himself  and  his  wife  at  Llandudno.    It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  as  usual,  this  interesting  monomaniac  did  not  drown 
himself,  or  do  himself  any  harm  at  all.    It  was  his  wife 
whom  he  attacked,  and  that  in  a  secluded  spot  where  no- 
body could  see  him.    One  of  the  doctors  called  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner  deposed — though  this  can  scarcely  have  been 
I  within  his  own  knowledge — that  Duncan  had  heard  a  voice 
say  "  It  must  be  done."    What  ought  to  have  been  done 
was  to  shut  the  man  up  long  ago  as  dangerous  to  others,  if 
not  to  his  own  sacred  person. 
'      It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that,  according  to  the 
!  law  of  England,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  made  more  strin- 
j  gent,  Duncan  was  insane  when  he  tried  to  kill  his  wife. 
P  The  doctors  were  unanimous  in  thinking  so,  and  there  was 
;  no  effort  to  dispute  their  testimony.    Strictly  speaking, 
'  they  could  only  give  their  reasons  for  thinking  either  that 
Duncan  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  or  that  he  did 
j  not  know  it  to  be  wrong.    For  these  are  the  two  questions 
J  which  unbroken  custom  ever  since  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
L  in  Macnaghten's  case  requires  the  jury  to  answer.  The 
prisoner's  "  life-history,"  as  the  experts  call  it,  certainly 
shows,  if  it  can  be  trusted,  a  morbid  character  and  a  deranged 
i  mind.    He  is  now  twenty- six,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Cox, 
j  has  been  mentally  going  from  bad  to  worse  ever  since  he 
was  fifteen.    At  the  time  of  the  attempted  murder,  or,  as 
the  indictment   more  cautiously  put  it,  the  "  felonious 
P  "  wounding,"  he  was  suffering,  as  thousands  of  people  have 
I  suffered,  and  do  suffer,  from  extreme  depression.    On  the 
i .  other  hand,  he  was  well  enough  to  marry,  and  his  friends 
I  took  no  steps  towards  depriving  him  of  his  freedom.  It 
\t  appears  to  be  untrue  that  he  had  lost  fifty  thousand 
[  dollars,  or  any  other  sum.    Indeed,  unlike  Dogberry, 
he  had  no  money  to  lose,  being  dependent  upon  his 
family  for  a  modest  allowance  of  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year.    That  he  did  not  know  he  was  injuring  his  wife  is  a 
theory  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  mysterious  voice  and 
with  the  request  for  a  doctor.    That  he  did  not  know  it  was 
wrong  to  injure  her  is  a  more  plausible  view,  if  only  because 
it  is  more  difficult  to  disprove.    But  the  question  seems  an 
odd  one.    If  a  man  honestly  holds  that  he  is  justified  in 
taking  the  life  of  some  one  who  has  wronged  him,  must  he 
escape  the  gallows  and  be  treated  as  a  lunatic  %    There  are 
those  who  entertain  very  loose  and  unconventional  views 
I'  about  property.    Is  every  Socialist  insane  within  the  mean- 
}  ing  of  the  criminal  law  1    Lord  Bramwell  once  suggested 


that  the  rational  test  was  whether  the  prisoner  could  have 
committed  the  crime  if  a  policeman  had  been  at  his  elbow. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  something  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  the  blue  coat,  and,  above  all,  the  truncheon,  would 
have  saved  Mrs.  Duncan  from  her  terrible  wounds.  The 
managers  of  criminal  lunatic  asylums  know  perfectly  well 
that  their  patients  can  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  act  upon  the  knowledge.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
so  salutary  a  process  cannot  begin  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
criminal  lunatics'  career. 


LORD  SPENCER  ON  THE  LAND  PURCHASE  BILL. 

IT  is  a  distinct  convenience — and  was,  indeed,  felt  to 
be  so  from  very  early  times  by  the  tribunal  which 
adjudicated  on  questions  of  canonization  in  the  Catholic 
Church — to  obtain  an  effective  and  compendious  statement 
of  all  the  objections  which  can  be  urged  against  a  particular 
course ;  and  Lord  Spencer  undoubtedly  discharged  this 
office  in  a  thoroughly  conscientious  manner  on  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  the  other 
night  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  played 
aclvocatus  diaboli  with  any  serious  desire  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  the  decree.  Lord  Spencer  and  his  party, 
indeed,  would  probably  have  been  overwhelmed  with  con- 
sternation and  terror  of  the  possible  results  to  themselves  if 
by  any  chance  they  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Bill. 
This  latest  critic  of  its  provisions,  who  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  debate  on  its  second  reading,  has,  he  was 
careful  to  premise,  for  many  years  past  advocated  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question  "  by  means  of  a 
"  large  measure  of  land  purchase,"  and  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  the  Government  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  assent  of  Parliament  to  so  comprehensive  a 
scheme  of  legislation  on  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  he 
objects  very  strongly  to  some  of  the  methods  which  the 
Government  have  determined  to  adopt  in  carrying  out  this 
policy,  and  these  objections  he  proceeded  the  other  night  to 
set  forth.  They  appear  to  be  four  in  number.  Lord  Spencer 
objects  to  the  "  extreme  complication "  of  parts  of  the 
measure ;  to  the  proposed  use  of  the  probate  and  other 
duties  which  are  intended  to  be  given  to  the  Irish  in  aid 
of  local  rates ;  to  the  powers  given  to  raise  a  rate  in  any 
county  to  make  good  the  default  of  purchasers  under  the 
Act ;  and  to  the  direct  contact  into  which  the  State  will 
be  brought  with  the  occupier. 

The  convenience  of  having  these  objections  summed  up 
by  a  competent  critic  of  the  measure  on  the  eve  of  its 
return  to  the  Lower  House  is,  as  we  have  said,  consider- 
able. In  the  present  case  it  is  particularly  so,  because, 
as  Lord  Spencer  has  brought  an  entirely  fresh  mind  to  the 
examination  of  the  Bill,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  is 
more  likely  than  another  to  detect  any  defect  which  may 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  previous  objectors.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, a  mild  relief  to  find  that  he  has  failed  to  do 
so.  With  every  one  of  the  objections  which  he  has  urged 
against  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  we  are  all  thoroughly 
familiar.  They  were  repeated  with  wearisome  iteration  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  debates  in  Committee, 
and  they  figure — in  company,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  with 
several  others  which  Lord  Spencer  apparently  is  not  dis- 
posed to  endorse — in  Mr.  Morley's  final  review  of  the 
measure  on  its  last  stage  before  being  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 
Mr.  Morley,  it  will  be  remembered,  dwelt  with  particular 
insistence  on  the  first  of  Lord  Spencer's  objections — the 
complaint,  namely,  against  the  highly  complicated  nature  of 
the  Bill ;  and  this  is  surely  the  least  reasonable  of  them  all. 
In  the  first  place,  the  complexity  of  a  statute  abounding  in 
financial  details  constitutes  a  difficulty  in  the  discussion  of  it 
which  does  not  at  all  necessarily  imply  or  portend  an  equal 
difficulty  in  its  administration  ;  a  fact  which  we  should  have 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  every  debate  which  takes 
place  on  every  Budget  Bill  that  any  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  ever  introduced.  The  House  of  Commons 
find  it  much  less  easy  to  follow  the  fiscal  proposals  of  such 
a  measure,  and  to  forecast  their  working,  than  the  collectors 
of  the  revenue  find  it  to  get  in  the  taxes  it  imposes,  -or 
than  the  taxpayers  find  it — physically  at  least,  we  say  no- 
thing about  morally — to  pay  them.  And,  further,  it  is 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  to  effect  ah 
enormous  change  of  this  kind  in  the  proprietorship  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland  by  means  of  a  measure  possessing  that  e6rt 
of  "  simplicity  "  which  Lord  Spencer  appears  to  deside- 
rate.   Human  institutions  do  not,  unfortunately,  in  most 
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cases,  admit  of  this  desirable  combination.  We  believe, 
for  our  own  part,  that  the  so-called  intricacy  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  is  the  very  least  of  the  objections  to  it ;  that, 
as  regards  its  general  operation,  it  will  be  easily  mastered 
and  administered  by  the  trained  officials  upon  whom  that 
duty  •will  devolve  ;  and  that,  as  regards  its  specific  applica- 
tions, the  tenant's  sense  of  self-interest  may  be  trusted  to 
direct  him  to  the  true  construction  of  its  provisions,  and  to 
an  early  discovery  of  the  handsome  advantages  which  it 
holds  out  to  him. 

As  to  the  second  and  third  of  Lord  Spencer's  objections, 
they  have  been  answered  over  and  over  again,  and  we  may 
now  fairly  decline  the  task  of  reciting  the  replies  to  them 
anew.  We  should  in  any  case,  too,  be  the  less  disposed  to 
do  so  because  they  are  essentially  objections  of  the  academic 
order,  and  not  such  as  the  authors  of  them  would  for  a 
-moment  consent  to  treat  as  practical  if  they  could  change 
places  with  the  Government  to-morrow.  Lord  Spencer 
knows  perfectly  well  that,  if  he  were  once  again  in  office  under 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  considering  the  details  of  another  Land 
Purchase  Bill  in  Cabinet  Council,  the  question  which  they 
would  consider  with  the  greatest  solicitude  would  be  that  of 
providing  the  English  taxpayer  with  Irish  guarantees  and 
securities.  Now,  there  is  no  guarantee  or  security  con- 
ceivably capable  of  being  provided  out  of  Irish  resources 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  objection,  on  one  ground  or 
another,  from  any  critics  who  chose  to  assume  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  interests  of  the  Irish  community  at  large  as 
against  those  of  the  Irish  tenantry.  There  is  no  such 
guarantee  or  security  devisable  by  the  art  of  man  of  which 
it  might  not  be  complained,  in  language  more  or  less 
identical  with  Lord  Spencer's,  that  to  insist  upon  it  is  to 
compel  the  Irish  people,  either  at  large  or  in  local  com- 
munities, to  go  bail  for  a  particular  class  of  their  country- 
men. Nor  would  this  compulsion  be  any  more  than  thinly 
veiled  over  by  referring  the  question  of  providing  these 
securities  to  the  decision  of  the  ratepayers.  No  local 
community  would  ever  willingly  guarantee  the  debts  of  a 
particular  neighbour  upon  a  transaction  from  which  they 
themselves  are  to  derive  no  benefit  whatsoever.  They  may 
do  so  in  this  or  another  case  on  political  grounds  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
an  agrarian  quarrel  which  distracts  the  country  and  injuri- 
ously affects  their  own  business  interests.  But  that 
is  compulsion.  You  cannot  get  away  from  the  hard  fact 
that,  if  the  English  taxpayer  is  to  incur  no  appreciable 
risk  on  the  transaction  of  buying  out  the  Irish  landlord, 
he  must  throw  such  risk  as  there  is  on  the  Irish  people. 
It  is  not  exactly  a  noble  policy,  and  there  are  some 
Quixotic  impracticables  among  us  who  hold  that,  since  it  is 
in  the  last  resort  the  English  taxpayer  in  his  capacity  of 
English  elector  who,  by  his  pusillanimous  capitulations  to 
the  Irish  agitators  and  his  sanction  of  revolutionary 
agrarian  legislation  of  the  Gladstonian  type,  has  led  Ireland 
into  an  impasse  out  of  which  she  has  to  buy  her  way  back 
at  considerable  cost,  it  is  he  and  not  she  who  ought  to 
"  stand  the  racket."  But,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Spencer  and 
his  party  are  just  as  deeply  pledged  to  the  repudiation  of 
this  honest  policy  as  their  adversaries,  it  certainly  doe3  not 
lie  in  their  mouths  to  object  to  those  provisions  for  protect- 
ing England  at  the  expense  of  Ireland  which  the  Glad- 
stonians  would  assuredly  have  to  introduce  into  any  Bill  of 
their  own. 

As  to  Lord  Spencer's  final  objection  to  the  Bill  as  bring- 
ing the  State  into  direct  contact  with  the  occupier  in 
Ireland,  we  own  to  finding  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
mental  attitude  of  those  who  still  continue,  presumably  in 
good  faith,  to  attack  the  measure  on  this  particular  ground. 
It  is  a  charge  which  cannot,  with  the  slightest  respect  for 
accuracy  of  language,  be  preferred  against  either  of  the 
two  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  settle  the  Irish 
land  question  by  a  scheme  of  purchase.  Even  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Bill  did  not  bring  the  State  into  direct 
contact  with  the  occupier,  and  to  say  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  does  so  seems  to  us  a  contention  of  the 
strangest  perversity.  Both  the  late  and  the  present 
Government  have  been  careful  to  interpose  a  mesne  cre- 
ditor, so  to  speak,  between  themselves  and  the  occupier. 
The  only  difference  between  these  two  schemes  in  re- 
spect of  the  choice  which  they  have  respectively  made 
of  their  intermediary — though  this  difference  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  a  very  important  and,  indeed,  fundamental  kind. 
For  whereas  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  compelled  the 
English  Exchequer  to  look  for  the  collection  of  his  debts  to 
an  Irish  Executive  and  Parliament  over  whom  it  had 


nothing  but  a  paper  control,  enforceable  practically  only  by 
military  coercion,  the  present  Government  have  deputed 
the  work  of  debt-collecting  to  local  communities  much  more 
easily  managed,  and  assets  belonging  to  which  the  Exchequer 
will  have  periodically  passing  through  its  hands. 


THE  NEWEST  POET. 

PEOPLE  go  about  asking  for  a  new  poet,  which  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  old  poets,  and  distressing  to  those  who, 
not  being  old,  are  not  recognized.  Mr.  David  Will.  M. 
Burn,  of  New  Zealand,  has  recognized  himself,  and,  in  his 
Cantilcnosce  Nugoe,  addresses  bards  more  generally  accepted 
with  a  genial  freedom.  His  strains  permeate  the  isle  called 
the  Fish  of  Maui  from  Oamaru,  and  in  London  from  the 
warehouse  of  Messrs.  Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.  They  prove 
that  Culture  is  "  up  and  around,"  like  Walt  Whitman,  in 
New  Zealand.  Mr.  Burn  begins  by  addressing  Mr. 
Browning  in  a  by  no  means  unsuccessful  parody  of  that 
author's  manner : — 

Farewell,  Friend,  read  and  smile,  and  look  beyond 
And  thro'  the  poem. 

Probably  Mr.  Browning  did  not  do  this ;  no  man  can  read 
all  the  poetry  shot  at  his  door.  But  we  have  looked 
thro'  the  poem,  and  read,  and  smiled.  Mr.  Burn  first 
lets  his  consciousness  play  freely  round  Bahab.  This  lady 
has  been  entertaining  the  spies,  and  asks 

why  did  I 
Receive  them  on  no  business  ? 

We  know  not  how  that  may  have  been.  At  all  events, 
Bahab  discovered  that  the  spies  were  very  Pure  young 
men,  who  "  dared  reprobate  their  host  for  the  life  she  led." 
"  Their  hostess  "  would  be  better  grammar,  and  we  find  no 
authority  for  the  Purity  of  the  spies.  They  were  military 
persons,  probably  with  the  manners  of  the  camp.  Joshua 
addressed  her  in  notes  like  those 

Tbat  fill  the  grove  where  turtles  woo  their  mates, 

and  B  ahab,  who  was  by  no  means  any  longer  young,  was 
converted.  A  poem  on  a  Curate  succeeds.  He  was  a  fair 
young  curate,  and  he  murdered  somebody's  husband,  and  a 
tramp  was  hanged  for  it,  and  he  mused  over  an  engraving 
after  a  biblical  piece  of  Dore's,  which  may  accoun  t  for  his 
inconsiderate  behaviour.  Mr.  Burn  later  berhymes  Mr. 
Swinburne  in  several  sonnets.  There  is  more  in  a  sonnet 
than  appears  at  first  sight,  as  Horace  (Hutchinson)  says, 
and  these  do  recall  the  hard-boiled  egg  of  his  criticism. 
There  is  a  line  in  one  of  them — 

As  Time,  Space,  World,  Phenomenality 

— which  is  extremely  filling.  Mr.  Burn  himself,  in  an 
autobiographical  ditty,  says  : — ■ 

I  found  one  music-breathing  Soul, 

Which  echoed  to  mine  own, 
But  long  ere  I  could  tell  the  whole 

She  fled,  and  left  me  lone. 

We  were  not  aware  that  any  of  the  Souls  had  migrated  to 
Oamaru .  But  the  conduct  of  the  Soul  in  hastily  retreating 
before  Mr.  Burn  had  recited  all  his  poems  was,  though 
perhaps  discourteous,  not  unnatural.  "  Shame  I  threw 
"  behind  me,"  he  says,  and  that  must  be  just  what  the  poor 
girl  felt.  With  a  poem  of  Mr.  Burn's  we  feel  the  deepest 
sympathy,  or  rather  with  half  a  line  in  it — "  Not  one  trout 
"  rose  I  "  They  never  do.  Mr.  Burn  had  risen  "  one  morni  ng 
"  in  the  early  grey,"  but  "  not  one  trout  rose  "  for  all  that. 
It  must  have  been  after  the  May-fly  gorge,  when  you  never 
see  anything  like  a  decent  rise  of  trout,  perhaps  because 
duns  are  scarce.  If  Mr.  Burn  had  tried  them  in  the  even- 
ing it  would  have  been  the  same  story.  They  seem  not  to 
care  for  sedges  any  longer.  We  could  address  Mr.  Burn 
as  he  does  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  : — 

Morris,  before  thou  leav'st  this  dear  old  earth, 
Shake  hands,  I  pray  thee,  once  across  the  main, 
With  one  who,  &c. 

pain, 
worth, 
mirth, 
gain, 
brain, 
dearth. 

We  prefer  to  take  our  sonnets  like  the  man  in  Henry 
Murger,  with  the  rhymes  only.  It  is  rather  hasty  in 
Mr.  Burn  to  speed  a  guest  of  dear  old  earth,  who,  we 
trust,  is  in  no  hurry  to  part.  Mr.  Burn  assures  Mr. 
Morris  that  he  addresses  that  author,  not  as  a  worshipper, 
but  from  "  that  same  high  Pure  standpoint,  where,  greatest 
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"  of  that  great  band,  Immortal,  led  by  Psyche  to  the  sky 
"  thou  saw'st  the  radiant  Apollo  stand."  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  touch  of  colonial  fatuity  in  this  assertion.  A  second  sonnet 
still  seems  to  insist  ungracefully  that  Mr.  Morris  shall 
move  on,  and  leave  Mr.  Burn  with  a  clear  course.  How- 
ever, the  poet  may  not  have  perceived  the  apparent  drift  of 
his  remarks.  The  following  verse  contains  what  married 
men  do  not  usually  say  : — ■ 

liank,  fortune,  friends,  all  did  I  leave  to  be 

Thy  bride,  and  did'st  thou  more  than  this?    "  Ah  yes  ! 

More,  my  beloved  ;  I  sacrificed  for  thee 
The  priceless  treasure  of  my  loneliness." 

This  is  very  nicely  put.  The  next  step  will  be  Byron's 
answer  to  his  wife's  question,  "  Do  I  disturb  you  1  "  "Yes, 
"  damnably."  Still  Mr.  Burn  puts  it  neatly ;  in  fact, 
there  are  many  much  worse  poets  than  Mr.  Burn,  and  his 
next  volume,  which  is  promised,  may  contain  his  maturer 
essays  in  his  art. 


THE  WRONGS  OF  SINGAPORE. 

THE  debate  on  the  alleged  wrong  done  to  Singapore  by 
the  demand  made  on  it  by  the  Imperial  Government 
that  it  shall  pay  for  its  own  security  was  certain  to  contain 
a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  about  the  relations  of  the  Crown 
colonies  to  the  mother- country.  The  text  is  one  on  which 
it  is  particularly  tempting  to  a  certain  stamp  of  member  of 
Parliament  to  indulge  in  lofty  eloquence.  It  is  so  easy, 
and  tradition  has  made  it  so  creditable,  to  talk  about  the 
right  of  Britons  to  tax  themselves,  with  glances  here  and 
there  at  the  notorious  case  of  the  American  Rebellion.  The 
cause  for  which  Adams  wagged  his  forefinger  at  Governor 
Hutchinson,  and  Washington  underwent  some  moderate 
hardship  at  Valley  Forge,  is  pretty  much  to  a  certain  stamp 
of  Englishman  what  the  heroism  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  is,  or  was,  to  Frenchmen.  To  make  the 
parallel  complete,  the  understanding  of  our  colonial  history 
here  and  of  Athenian  history  over  there  is  about  equal. 
Accordingly,  it  was  quite  according  to  form  that  Sir  E. 
Reed,  to  whom  Providence  has  given  a  nearly  unrivalled 
faculty  for  extracting  the  maximum  of  absurdity  from 
a  platitude  with  triumphant  joy  to  himself,  should 
trot  out  complacently  the  usual  solemn  cant  about 
the  wickedness  of  taxation  without  representation,  and 
the  oppression  of  Crown  colonies.  He  did,  and  he  was 
tolerably  well  kept  in  countenance.  The  particular  griev- 
ance is  that  Singapore  is  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  its 
garrison  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  a  head,  which  is  about  a  fifth 
of  what  is  paid  in  this  country  for  military  purposes.  This 
tax  is  to  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  "  people  of 
"  Singapore  in  Legislative  Chamber  assembled,"  and  to  Sir 
T.  Sutherland,  Mr.  De  Lisle,  and  Sir  E.  Reed  this  is  an 
outrage. 

The  answer  made  to  them  by  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mr. 
Goschen  was  so  studiously  polite  that  it  deliberately,  no 
doubt,  missed  the  weak  point  of  the  Colonial  case.  It 
might  have  excited  some  anger,  which  a  governing  person 
will  naturally  desire  not  to  incur,  to  have  given  the  real 
reply  which  the  clamour  deserved.  We,  who  are  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  anger  of  Singapore,  or  even  of  Sir  E. 
Reed,  have  no  such  scruple.  That  being  so,  we  shall  ask 
Sir  T.  Sutherland  and  Sir  E.  Reed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
explain  what  they  mean  by  the  "  people  of  Singapore,"  and 
then  to  remember  the  facts  about  the  position  of  that 
and  other  similar  stations.  Does  the  phrase  "  people  of 
"  Singapore"  include  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  that 
city,  and,  if  so,  are  the  yellow,  the  brown,  and  the  black 
to  be  allowed  to  decide,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  on  the 
fives  and  property  of  the  white?  If  this  is  not  to  be 
allowed — and  we  shall  be  considerably  surprised  if  the 
white  merchants  like  the  prospect — then  it  will  become  them 
to  remember  their  position.  Singapore— like  Hong  Kong 
and  several  coaling  stations — is  a  creature  of  the  British 
Empire ;  exists  for  it,  and  by  it,  and  without  it  would  cease 
to  exist,  except  as  the  possession  of  some  other  Power  which 
would  not  make  it  its  business  to  cherish  the  British  mer- 
chant. SirT.  Sutherland  himself  allowed  that  Hong  Kong 
was  only  a  barren  rock  when  the  Imperial  Government 
took  it  as  a  military  station.  He  is  right ;  but  the  amazing 
thing  is  that  he  draws  the  deduction  that  the  subsequent 
and  present  prosperity  of  the  place  is  something  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
merchants  who  have  gone  there  to  become  rich  have,  so  he 
says  in  so  many  words,  been  so  meritorious  in  look- 
ing after  their  own  interests,  that  they  ought  to  be 


handsomely  rewarded  by  gratuitous,  or  nearly  gratui- 
tous, military  protection  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer 
in  the  mother-country.  We  really  cannot  take  this 
view.  If  Hong  Kong  has  become  something  more  than  a 
barren  rock,  and  Singapore  has  shot  up  from  a  trum- 
pery origin  to  a  trading  city  of  immense  wealth  and 
importance,  it  is  because  they  have  been  taken  as  stations 
by  the  Empire  which  has  given  security  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  white  merchants.  Forgetfulness  of  that 
fact  would  argue  nearly  equal  ingratitude  and  stupidity. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  white  men  in  such  a  place  do 
forget  it.  It  is  their  Parliamentary  advocates  orating  to 
the  ignorant  Radical  gallery  who  forget.  To  them,  there- 
fore, we  address  our  reminder  of  the  fact  that  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong  are  not  at  all  in  the  position  of  New  Zealand  or 
Australia.  These  and  other  genuine  colonies  could  stand  by 
themselves.  But  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  are  trading  fac- 
tories on  a  large  scale,  in  which  the  white  men  could  not  be 
sure  of  their  lives  for  an  hour  if  the  British  garrison  were 
withdrawn.  Talk  about  self-government  in  such  a  com- 
munity is  childish.  It  is  not  childish,  but  it  is  mean,  when 
the  white  merchants  complain  that  they  are  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  force  which  alone  makes  their  existence  as 
traders  possible.  The  meanness  of  it  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous when  it  is  remembered  that  they  pay  infinitely  less 
taxation  than  merchants  at  home.  The  claim  advanced  for 
them  by  their  injudicious  advocates  in  Parliament  is  really 
too  impudent. 


MR.  CHAPLIN  ON  FRUIT-GROWING. 

THE  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Monday  may  be 
accepted  as  a  very  welcome  assurance  that  the  im- 
portant work  instituted  by  the  Fruiterers'  Company  last 
year  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  lapse.  The  Lord  Mayor  is 
invited  to  open  a  subscription-list  to  assist  the  Fruiterers' 
Company  "  to  promote  the  extension  of  hardy  fruit  cultiva- 
"  tion  in  our  homesteads  and  cottage  gardens."  The 
farmer,  though  not  expressly  named  in  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting,  is,  of  course,  prominently  interested 
in  the  movement  initiated  by  the  Fruiterers'  Company. 
The  restoration  of  existing  orchards  is,  properly,  a  leading 
feature  of  the  scheme  advocated  by  Sir  James  Whitehead. 
The  apple  orchards  of  this  country  are  at  present  almost 
exclusively  held  by  farmers.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the 
Fruiterers'  Company  should  propose  to  educate  and  assist 
farmers  as  well  as  cottagers.  Now  the  English  farmer,  as 
Mr.  Chaplin  remarked  in  the  course  of  his  excellent  and 
encouraging  address,  is  somewhat  slow  to  be  moved  in  matters 
of  agricultural  reform  or  regeneration.  The  clarion  call, 
"  Britons,  hold  your  own  !  "  has  scarce  stirred  the  farmers 
as  a  body.  In  one  sense,  they  hold  their  own  with  suffi- 
cient pertinacity.  Of  methods  and  opinions  that  are  an 
ancient  inheritance  they  are  strangely  tenacious.  But  when 
it  comes  to  competition  with  the  colonist  and  the  alien,  the 
case  is  altered.  It  were  odd,  indeed,  if  farmers  were  not 
roused  by  the  extraordinary  activity  in  fruit-growing  now 
in  progress  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Nova  Scotia  the  importation  of  apples 
alone  is  enormous.  This  spring  in  every  town  in  England 
Tasmanian  apples  were  offered  for  sale.  These  apples  com- 
prised codlings  and  pippins,  such  as  the  Keswick  and  the 
Sturmer,  that  must  be  familiar  to  all  English  growers.  These 
colonial  apples  are  English  apples,  fruit  originally  raised  in 
England,  fruit  that  might  be  profitably  grown  in  England  now. 
The  enterprising  growers  of  Tasmania  have  even  ventured  to 
export  their  fruit  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  can  scarcely  be 
very  marketable,  if  enthusiastic  reports  of  fruit-growers  in 
California  are  trustworthy.  Mr.  Chaplin,  in  his  remarks  on 
climate,  might  have  further  pointed  his  moral.  Not  only 
is  the  climate  of  Canada  "  no  better  than  our  own,"  but  it 
is  in  countries  where  the  climate  is  most  like  that  of  Eng- 
land that  apple-growing  is  most  successful.  The  apples  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  are  very  superior  in  flavour  and 
the  virtue  of  "keeping"  to  those  of  the  United  States,  yet 
we  import  apples  valued  at  8oo,ooo£.  in  the  year.  Of 
"  unenumerated  fruits,"  Mr.  Chaplin  estimates  a  further 
importation  representing  450,000?.,  of  various  fruits  that 
might  be  grown  in  England.  This  imported  fruit,  valued 
at  one  million  and  a  quarter,  we  could  produce  "  if  we  chose," 
as  Mr.  Chaplin  puts  it,  in  this  country.  Something, 
indeed,  has  been  already  done  in  this  direction.  The 
acreage  of  orchards  and  of  land  devoted  to  small 
fruits  has  considerably  increased,  according  to  the  latest 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  since  the  year  1889.  It 
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appears,  therefore,  that  a  genuine  attempt  is  being  made 
to  realize  in  fruit-growing  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  agriculture. 

Wherever  the  distressed  agriculturist  has  of  lo.te  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  our  prodigious  imports  of  dairy  pro- 
duce and  fruit  are  almost  invariably  cited  as  the  natural 
effects  of  the  incompetency  or  apathy  of  the  farmer.  This 
is  very  far  from  a  just  conclusion,  nor  does  it  accord  with 
the  views  of  Mr.  Chaplin.  Want  of  capital,  quite  as  much 
as  deficient  energy  or  education,  has  stayed  agricultural 
enterprise.  Mr.  Chaplin's  estimate  of  fruit-growing  as  a 
useful  adjunct  is  entirely  sound.  The  old-fashioned  farmer, 
the  producer  of  bread  and  meat,  must  enlarge  his  pursuits 
if  he  is  to  flourish  in  the  land,  and  become  also  a  producer 
of  fruits  and  fowls.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
farms  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  farmer  draws  on 
many  sources  of  profit,  little  or  nothing  is  heard  of 
the  distressed  condition  of  agriculture.  With  dairy 
produce  and  poultry,  fruits  and  roots,  the  farmer  has 
many  strings  to  his  bow.  He  is  independent  of  the  corn 
market.  If,  as  Mr.  Chaplin  observed,  the  importation 
of  dairy  produce  last  year  was  more  than  equal  in  value 
to  the  whole  of  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  clear  that  in  one  field 
of  enterprise  much  remains  to  be  done,  though  much  has 
leen  done  in  recent  years.  The  area  of  land  suitable  to 
fruit-culture  is  probably  much  more  considerable  than  that 
which  is  suitable  to  dairy-farming.  The  conversion  of  land 
into  permanent  pasture  is  an  extremely  expensive  opera- 
tion. If  funds  are  needed  for  a  scheme  of  agricultural 
education,  funds  are  no  less  necessary  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  neglected  orchards  and  the  extension  of  dairy-farm- 
ing and  poultry-rearing.  Farmers,  however,  should  rejoice 
to  know  that  they,  and  not  cottagers  and  allotment- 
holders  only,  are  to  shave  the  benefits  of  the  move- 
ment started  by  the  Fruiterers'  Company.  Much  good 
must  result  from  the  annual  exhibitions  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  country.  Whether  the 
system  of  lectures  it  is  also  proposed  to  organize  will 
be  equally  beneficial  depends  altogether  on  the  practical 
scope  of  the  lectures.  Addresses  on  chemical  agriculture 
and  on  the  constituents  of  air  and  water,  such  as  Univer- 
sity lecturers  provide  for  Devonshire  agriculturists  at  the 
call  of  the  Devon  County  Council,  may  not  greatly  assist 
the  young  adventurer  in  apple-culture.  As  with  other 
fruits,  the  apple,  in  its  varieties,  is  exceedingly  capricious. 
Every  locality  has  its  favourites.  A  system  of  lectures  would 
scarcely  exhaust  such  practical  fields  of  knowledge  as 
embrace  soils,  situation,  stocks,  and  varieties.  An  adept 
in  pomology  should  be  a  better  teacher,  though  possibly  a 
worse  lecturer,  than  an  academic  chemist.  In  such  matters 
experience  is  something  more  than  a  "  useful  adjunct"  ;  it 
is  indispensable. 


W.  I\.  G. 

IT  is  ten  years  since  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Rathbone 
Greg,  and  no  memoir  of  him,  however  brief,  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  the  world.  Now,  Mrs.  Greg  has 
very  properly  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.'s  new  edition  of  Enigmas  of  Life  to 
write  a  brief  account  of  her  husband's  uneventful,  but 
interesting,  career  by  way  of  introduction  to  his  most 
characteristic  book.  There  are  added  some  of  Mr.  Greg's 
letters,  chiefly  addressed  to  Lady  Derby,  and  a  few  kindly, 
though  not  altogether  uncritical,  estimates  formed  of  him 
by  personal  friends.  Mr.  Greg's  life  as  a  man  of  business, 
a  public  servant,  and  a  constant  writer  on  subjects  of  the 
day,  offers  few  points  for  notice.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  from  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  last  year  of  that 
statesman's  official  and  physical  existence,  the  pleasant 
post  known  as  Controllership  of  Stationery,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  materially  curtailed  the  waste  of  quill- pens 
by  Government  clerks.  The  son  of  a  prosperous  manufac- 
turer, placed  with  his  brothers  in  trade  at  an  early  age, 
he  was  never  able  to  understand  why  labourers  should  re- 
quire protection  against  employers,  who,  in  his  experience, 
had  always  done  their  best  for  their  workmen.  Brought 
up  a  Unitarian,  he  never  seems  to  have  appreciated, 
with  all  his  strong  religious  feelings  and  his  interest 
in  all  religious  subjects,  the  dignity,  the  tolerance,  and 
the  reserve  which,  in  spite  of  individual  aberrations,  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole.  His  best 
papers  were  on  economic  subjects,  where  he  was  thoroughly 
at  home,  and  where  his  theoretical  pessimism  was  least  likely 
to  lead  him  astray.    The  essays  in  this  volume,  especially 


those  entitled  "  The  Significance  of  Life  "  and  "  Elsewhere," 
are  full  of  power  and  beauty.  But  they  are  naturally  reflec- 
tive rather  than  conclusive.  They  are  expressive  of  sympathy 
with  pious  doubt  rather  than  aids  to  the  attainment  of 
any  definite  result.  Some  of  Mr.  Greg's  judgments  have  a 
superficial  air  of  undue  severity,  as  when  he  says  that  no 
man  has  indigestion  without  deserving  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  number  of  people  who  have  indigestion  without 
deserving  it,  and  the  far  larger  number  who  deserve 
indigestion  without  having  it,  are  not  unworthy  to  rank 
among  the  minor  riddles  of  this  painful  earth.  That  Mr. 
Greg  (an  old  Saturday  Reviewer)  was  an  admirable  contri- 
butor to  the  discussion  of  current  topics  is  acknowledged  by 
all  readers  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  him.  But  he 
was  essentially  critical,  not  constructive,  and  he  was  seen  at 
his  best  in  abating  the  pretensions  of  the  inflated  enthu- 
siasts who  proposed  to  regenerate  the  world  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Alton  Locke. 

Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff,  who  knows  everything, 
defines  Mr.  Greg  as  "  an  almost  perfect  example  of  the 
"  typical  English  Liberal,  as  English  Liberals  were  during 
"  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Queen."  The 
italics  are  not  ours,  nor  do  we  know  what  they  mean.  We 
could,  however,  hazard  a  wide  conjecture  as  to  whom  the 
author  of  this  touching  eulogy  considers  a  quite  perfect 
example  of  the  type  with  which  the  Elgin  Boroughs  were 
once  so  familiar.  Mr.  Greg  was  never  in  Parliament, 
though  he  once  stood  for  Lancaster,  and  might  have  been 
returned  if  he  had  bribed  the  electors.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  classifying  his  politics,  which  were  the  result  of 
independent  thought,  and  which  did  not  lead  him  to 
feel  much  confidence  either  in  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  in 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  present  Lord  Derby  was  the  contem- 
porary statesman  whom  he  most  respected,  though  he  came 
for  some  time  and  to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Forster.  It  is  interesting  to  be  assured  by  the  testi- 
mony of  surviving  relatives  and  friends  that  his  pessimism, 
like  Schopenhauer's,  was  entirely  intellectual  ;  that  he 
argued  himself  into  a  state  of  gloomy  apprehension  for  the 
future  of  the  human  race,  and  that  he  found  in  playing  the 
part  of  Cassandra  a  source  of  genuine  enjoyment.  But,  of 
course,  Mr.  Greg  was  a  good  deal  more,  and  a  good  deal 
better,  than  a  supercilious  dabbler  in  the  luxury  of  woe. 
Alexander  Russell,  of  the  Scotsman,  who  was  not  a 
bad  judge,  described  him  as  "about  our  best  political 
"  writer."  He  always  understood  what  he  meant,  and  said 
it  in  a  way  which  people  remembered.  Mr.  John  Morley, 
who  knew  him  well,  and  came  into  rather  sharp  contro- 
versial collision  with  him,  says  that  he  was  "urbane, 
"  essentially  modest,  and  readily  interested  in  ideas  and 
"  subjects  other  than  his  own."  He  was  a  friend  of 
Thackeray,  and  Thackeray's  daughter,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  has 
contributed  a  fascinating  little  sketch  of  him  to  Mrs.  Greg's 
volume.  "  Some  people's  personality,"  she  writes,  "  reminds 
"  one  of  the  description  of  Browning's  portrait  painted 
"  upon  a  background  of  pure  gold  ;  and  this  is  the  feeling 
"  I  have  when  I  think  of  Mr.  Greg  ;  there  was  a  certain 
"  sense  of  value  and  power  behind  all  his  wit,  his  lightness 
"  and  grace,  and  his  paradoxes."  Mr.  Greg  was  a  formi- 
dable, and  not  a  very  merciful,  antagonist  on  paper.  Mr. 
Morley  found  him  "  dry,  mordant,  and  almost  harsh." 
But  his  private  letters  are  full  of  charm,  and  his  conversa- 
tion delighted  the  most  fastidious  arbiters  of  taste. 


THE  FRENCH  NATIONAL  FETE. 

XT  has  always  been  the  rule  that  the  celebration  of  the 
-B-  French  National  Fete  should  serve  to  illustrate  the 
highly  divided  condition  of  the  French  nation.  This  year 
the  usual  moral  of  the  ceremony  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
less  acutely  enforced  than  on  former  occasions.  Still  there 
were  not  wanting  proofs  of  the  little  love  one  part  of  the 
nation  bears  the  other.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  and 
done  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  inspire  those  "  feelings  of 
"pride  and  calm  confidence"  which  M.  Ribot  felt  at 
the  sight  of  the  squadron  at  Toulon.  The  ships  which 
have  just  finished  a  series  of  manoeuvres  diversified 
by  accidents  to,  and  collisions  between,  torpedo-boats 
are  not  a  contentious  subject.  Neither  are  the  twenty 
thousand  soldiers  who  marched  past  before  President 
Carnot  at  Paris.  Frenchmen,  to  their  honour,  do 
not  consider  their  navy  and  army  as  fit  subjects 
for  attack  or  for  dispute  between  parties.     They  can 
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afford  to  spare  thein,  for  there  are  abundant  other  bones 
to  quarrel  over — and  no  want  of  Frenchmen  disposed 
to  quarrel.  The  lunatic  who  fired  a  pistol  in  the  air  close 
to  President  Carnot,  in  order  to  prove  that  there  are  still 
Bastilles  to  abolish,  has  a  good  many  sympathizers  still 
reputed  sane.  M.  Tedenat,  for  instance,  described  as 
Conseiller  General  Socialiste,  of  Montpellier,  who  hung  out 
of  his  window  a  red  flag  inscribed  with  the  words  Vive  le 
Quatrieme  Mat,  by  which  the  worthy  Councillor  did  not 
mean  the  press,  is  of  the  same  mind.  No  small  number  of 
Frenchmen  grow  up  in  the  faith  that  a  man  is  employed 
to  no  purpose  unless  he  is  engaged  in  pulling  down 
a  Bastille— and  anything  may  be  assimilated  for  poli- 
tical purposes  to  that  most  luxurious  of  prisons.  Then 
the  eloquence  delivered  before  the  statue  of  "  le  grand 
"calomnie  Danton"  is  not  a  subject  of  pride  and  calm  con- 
fidence. M.  Leveaud,  President  of  the  Municipal  Council 
— a  president  chevelu  they  would  have  called  him  in  gayer 
times — lauded  Danton  as  the  model  Republican,  the  man 
who  took  the  Revolution  "  in  block,"  and  showed  how  to 
deal  with  Royalists  and  Clericals.  M.  Laffitte,  Positivist, 
orating  in  the  cool  shade  of  an  umbrella  which  protected 
his  head  from  the  July  sun,  made  the  bloodthirsty  remark 
that,  if  this  great  man  did  not  arrange  the  September 
massacres,  it  was  none  the  less  the  case  that  those  massacres 
were  very  well  arranged,  and  an  example  to  Republicans 
how  to  deal  with  Clericals  and  Royalists. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  country  of  Jerome  Paturot  and 
M.  Cardinal  all  this  does  not  mean  much — and  yet  those 
two  only  want  to  be  taken  at  the  right  moment  to  be  led 
into  mischief.  For  the  present,  happily,  there  is  no  one 
who  appears  capable  of  misleading  them,  and  the  Republic 
is  enjoying  a  rest  which  will  last  till  there  is  a  pinch  of  bad 
times.  It  is  to  its  advantage  that  the  seed  sown  by  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  has  not  fallen  wholly  on  barren  soil.  A  section 
of  the  bishops,  of  whom  Mgr.  Fava  is  the  leader,  has  openly 
adhered  to  the  Republic,  and  has  even  set  about  the  rather 
desperate-looking  task  of  forming  a  Catholic  party  which  is 
to  be  entirely  detached  from  the  Royalists.  The  enterprise 
is  so  particularly  difficult  because  the  bishops  are  likely  to 
find  that  they  are  not  well  received  even  by  the  most 
moderate  Republicans.  These  latter  would  be  glad  enough 
to  see  the  Church  and  all  whom  it  can  influence  come  over 
to  the  Republic,  if  we  can  trust  their  repeated  assertion. 
Yet  they  have  given  Mgr.  Fava  a  very  cool  reception.  The 
determination  of  the  new  recruits  to  continue  to  work  for  the 
Church  has  aroused  in  them  that  dislike  of  whatever  looks 
like  Clerical  power  and  dictation  which  is  ingrained  in  the 
great  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Therefore,  while  encouraging 
Mgr.  Fava  to  become  a  good  Republican,  they  have  been 
almost  nervously  anxious  to  warn  him  not  to  mix  his 
politics  with  his  religion.  In  the  meantime,  Mgr.  Fava 
has  been  the  recipient  of  identical  warnings  from  the 
Royalist  press.  To  the  rather  malicious,  but  withal  natural, 
joy  of  the  Republicans,  some  of  the  Royalists  have  begun  to 
assume  an  absolutely  anti-Clerical  tone.  They  have  suddenly 
taken  to  reminding  the  bishops  that  in  the  good  old  days 
the  King  of  France  never  tolerated  clerical  intrusion  on  his 
authority,  except  in  one  or  two  fatal  epochs.  From  this 
more  or  less  authentic  historical  fact  they  deduce  the  moral 
that  it  is  atrocious  in  Mgr.  Fava  to  become  a  Republican. 
They  have  hardly  stopped  short  of  declaring  that  the 
greatest  danger  to  France  in  the  present  day  is  the  aggression 
of  the  clergy — on  which  point  they  find  themselves  in  the 
closest  agreement  with  the  most  advanced  Radical  papers. 
The  rebuke  comes  with  an  indifferent  grace  from  a  party 
which  has  never  scrupled  to  call  on  the  Church  for  help  at 
elections.  What  effect  it  will  have  on  Mgr.  Fava  and  the 
bishops  who  are  like-minded  with  him  remains  to  be  seen. 
Certainly  it  appears  that  they  would  not  be  far  wrong  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  Republicans  and  Royalists 
alike  impress  on  them  the  duty  of  remaining  absolutely  sub- 
missive, they  may  as  well  remain  with  the  party  which  has 
hitherto  at  least  spoken  to  them  civilly.  But,  as  far 
as  it  has  gone,  the  action  of  the  clergy  has  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  Republic,  if  only  by  bringing  division 
among  its  enemies. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL  AND  "PATERNAL 
GOVERNMENT." 

IT  is  not  always  easy  to  indicate  those  passages  in  the 
speech  of  a  practised  political  orator  to  which  he  attaches 
the  greatest  importance  ;  but  we  are  justified,  we  think,  in 
saying  that,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  of  the 


other  night  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  United  Club,  these 
passages  single  themselves  out  unmistakably  for  remark. 
The  Prime  Minister's  brief  references  to  electoral  prospects 
and  to  foreign  policy,  and  to  Mr.  Labouchere's  superhuman 
prescience  on  the  one  subject  and  super-official  knowledge 
on  the  other,  were  lightly,  if  effectively,  thrown  off  ;  and 
his  observations  on  that  echo  of  a  tradition,  the  cry  for  a 
further  electoral  reform,  are  sufficiently  described  by  say- 
ing that  they  were  adequate  and  to  the  point.  They  served 
their  purpose  well  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  they  need  not 
have  cost,  and  probably  did  not  cost,  the  speaker  any  par- 
ticular effort  to  excogitate,  nor  any  very  careful  choice  of 
words  to  express.  Lord  Salisbury  showed  pretty  plainly  in 
making  them  that  he  had  no  case  to  answer,  and  that 
his  audience  was  with  him.  But  what  he  had  to  say  about 
the  Education  Bill  was  conceived  in  an  entirely  different 
spirit.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  with  an  obvious 
consciousness  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are  on  their 
defence,  and  he  weighed  his  words  and  fortified  his  argu- 
ments accordingly.  And  since  we  certainly  reckon  ourselves 
among  those  persons  to  whom  he  referred  as  having  dealt 
with  that  meayure  as  though  it  were  "  a  species  of  apostasy 
"  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  party,"  we  think  it  well 
to  confine  our  attention  for  the  present  exclusively  to  that 
particular  portion  of  his  speech  in  which  he  undertook  to 
reply  to  the  wrong-headed  {persons  aforesaid. 

In  substance  his  answer  amounts  to  this  : — that  the 
Education  Bill  is  an  example  of  "paternal  Government" 
— of  the  paternal  action  of  the  State  upon  the  well-being 
of  the  people ;  that  the  advocacy  of  such  action  has  al- 
ways been  a  traditional  principle  of  the  Conservative 
party ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  accuse  them  of  apostasy 
for  having  favoured  it  in  this  particular  instance  is  to 
show  "a  fundamental  ignorance  of  the  course  of  history 
"  and  public  opinion  and  public  conflict  in  this  country." 
To  all  which  we  reply  that,  if  any  one  has  objected 
to  the  Education  Bill  on  the  mere  ground  of  its  being 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  action  of  the  State  to  bear 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  people,  we  entirely  decline 
to  associate  ourselves  with  his  objection,  and  are  perfectly 
prepared  to  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury  that  it  has  its  root 
in  that  Benthamite  doctrine  of  rigid  laissez  /aire  with 
which  the  Conservative  party  as  such  has  never  had  part  or 
lot.  We  should  have  thought,  indeed,  that  it  would  be 
hardly  necessary  for  anybody,  Conservative  or  Liberal,  to 
protest  his  dissent  from  the  extreme  theory,  that  the  care 
of  the  national  well-being  must  be  left  solely  to  the  isolated 
efforts  of  individuals,  in  obedience  to  the  impulses  of  indi- 
vidual self-interest,  and  that  the  paternal  "  action  of  the 
"  State  " — which  is  only  another  name  for  the  co-operative 
energies  of  the  community  acting  through  Parliament — should 
on  no  account  be  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  work.  A  long 
course  of  legislation  to  which  Conservatives  have  been  assent- 
ing parties  is  surely  proof  enough  that  the  theory  in  question 
has,  with  the  joint  approval  of  both  schools  of  political 
opinion  among  us,  been  finally  and  decisively  exploded. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  this,  and  quite  another  to 
subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  any  form  of  State  action 
which  professes  to  be  directed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
"  well-being  of  the  people,"  becomes,  thereby,  wise  and 
legitimate,  and  deserves  the  support  of  the  Conservatives 
on  the  strength  of  their  Conservative  traditions.  About 
any  such  proposed  form  of  State  action,  the  first  question 
to  be  asked  is  whether  its  pretensions  to  be  directed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  not 
merely  of  the  interest  of  a  particular  class  of  the  people,  are 
well  founded ;  and  this  is  a  question  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  authors  of  the  Education  Bill  would  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  For  what, 
in  substance,  is  the  object  of  that  measure  1  Its  object  is 
to  provide  out  of  the  national  revenues  gratuitous  educa- 
tion for  a  certain  class  of  the  community  who  are  able  to 
defray  its  cost  for  themselves.  In  what  intelligible  sense 
can  that  be  described  as  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  for 
the  promotion  of  the  "  well-being  of  the  people  "  1  Would 
it  promote  the  well-being  of  the  people,  or  only  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  a  particular  class,  if  the  Legislature 
were  to  pass  an  Act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  boots  and 
shoes  at  the  public  charge,  and  the  distribution  of  the  same 
among  all  children  in  attendance  at  schools  where  the  fee 
does  not  exceed  ninepence  a  week  1  And  if  not,  why  not  1 
If  it  is  contended  that  the  "people"  at  large  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  that  part  icular  class  of  children  who 
use  the  elementary  schools,  the  answer  is  that  this  interest 
has  already  been  recognized   in  legislation  by  charging 
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the  school  fees  for  the  children  of  parents  unable  to  pay 
them  upon  the  ratepayers.  Those  who  cannot  pay  for 
their  children's  education  are  already  provided  for  by  law. 
This  Bill  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
merely  rather  not  pay,  and  whom  it  is  hoped  to  propitiate 
as  electors  by  compelling  a  number  of  other  people  to  pay 
for  them.  We  must  repeat,  with  all  respect  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  this  is  not  our  notion  of  the  kind  of 
"  paternal  government "  with  which  Conservatism  ever  has 
been,  or  ever  ought  to  be,  associated. 

It  was  hardly,  we  suppose,  to  be  expected  that  any  pro- 
test against  the  measure  on  the  above  grounds  would  make 
itself  heard  in  the  debate  on  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Cranbrook  naturally  enough  ignored  it, 
and  Lord  Spencer  and  other  speakers  confined  themselves 
exclusively  to  such  questions  of  detail  as  that  of  protecting 
the  Voluntary  schools,  safeguarding  religious  instruction, 
and  parrying  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
"popular  control" — more  correctly  definable  as  "local 
"  interference  " — in  the  management  of  schools  to 
which  "  the  locality,"  in  its  corporate  shape,  has  never 
contributed,  nor  will  have  to  contribute,  a  single  penny. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  almost  the  only  speaker  who  con- 
descended to  discuss  the  Bill  on  its  abstract  legislative 
merits,  and  the  Duke  unfortunately,  though  he  spoke  the 
words  of  political  truth  and  soberness  in  dealing  with  one 
of  the  arguments  by  which  the  measure  has  been  defended, 
seems  to  some  extent  still  in  bondage  to  the  most  men- 
dacious of  the  fallacies  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
its  supporters.  The  supposed  connexion  between  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  education  and  the  policy  of  abolishing 
school  fees  was  dismissed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  with  com- 
mendable decision.  The  State,  as  he  said,  is,  in  sanitary 
and  other  matters,  continually  compelling  men  to  perform 
duties  at  their  own  expense.  The  plea  of  public  interest  is 
held  sufficient  in  all  these  cases,  and  if  it  is  not  so  held  in  the 
case  of  elementary  education,  it  is  probably  because  there  are 
a  good  many  more  unquiet  consciences  to-day  than  there  were 
in  1870  troubling  their  owners  with  the  question  whether 
the  "  public  interest  "  in  elementary  education  ever  was  of 
that  strong,  direct,  ascertainable,  and  unquestionable  kind 
which  could  alone  justify  the  State  in  making  it  a  com- 
pulsory duty.  On  this  point  the  Duke  of  Argyll  spoke  as 
we  should  have  expected  him  to  speak ;  but  we  fail  to  dis- 
cover his  usual  clear  sense  in  his  too  ready  acceptance  of 
the  plea  on  which  the  Government  endeavoured  to  defend 
their  having  meddled  with  the  question  of  Free  Education 
at  all.  "  They  have  very  frankly  explained,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  that  the  thing  was  to  be  done " — subaudi  "  in 
"  order  to  dish  the  Gladstonians,"  and  it  was  better  it  should 
be  done  by  the  friends  rather  than  by  others  not  so  friendly 
to  the  Voluntary  system.  And,  adds  their  too  complaisant 
critic,  "  I  quite  agree  with  that  view."  What,  even  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  Voluntary  system  is  perfectly  secure 
against  attack — in  fact,  that,  by  the  very  contention  of  the 
Government,  it  is  so,  or  otherwise  their  Bill  would  be 
admittedly  indefensible?  Because  that,  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  should  know,  is  the  real  state  of  the  case. 


THE  STRIKE  CASES. 

THE  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  on  what  are  com- 
pendiously called  the  Trades-Union  cases  was  very 
generally  foreseen.  It  seemed  really  too  much  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Bompas's  essentially  just  and  sensible  decision  would  be 
upheld.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  strong  Bench  has 
decided  against  him.  The  two  cases  reviewed  at  the  same 
time  are  of  less  importance.  The  first  of  the  three  is  inci- 
dentally interesting  because  the  decision  of  the  Recorder  of 
Newcastle  was  quashed,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  allowed 
the  accused  to  be  examined  and  cross-examined.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  mistake  of  the 
Recorder — which,  by  the  way,  was  shared  by  all  the 
counsel  who  appeared  before  him — was  very  natural,  as  it 
is  now  difficult  to  know  when  a  prisoner  may  and  when  he 
may  not  be  allowed  to  give  evidence.  Proofs  that  it  is 
high  time  that  this  point  should  be  settled  by  statute 
accumulate  with  great  rapidity.  The  second  and  third 
cases  may  be  said  to  be  the  exact  reverse  of  one  another. 
In  the  second,  the  magistrate  had  decided  that  it  was  not 
intimidation  on  the  part  of  workmen  belonging  to  one  society 
to  tell  a  workman  belonging  to  another  that  he  must  leave 
work  in  the  same  place  with  them,  and  the  Court  upheld 
the  finding  of  the  magistrate.    In  the  third  case,  and  the 


most  famous  of  the  three,  Mr.  Bompas's,  the  Recorder  of 
Ply'mouth,  to  whom  there  had  been  an  appeal  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  magistrate,  held  that  the  action  of  workmen  who 
threatened  to  strike  if  their  employer  continued  to  give 
work  to  non-Unionists  did  amount  to  intimidation.  Mr. 
Bompas  held  that,  although  workmen  were  justified  in 
striking  to  promote  their  own  good,  they  were  not  to  be 
held  entitled  to  strike  in  order  to  inflict  injury  on  somebody 
else.  The  Queen's  Bench  has  over-ruled  Mr.  Bompas,  on 
the  ground  that  intimidation  must  be  held  to  mean  threats 
such  as  a  magistrate  would  consider  a  justification  for  bind- 
ing a  man  who  made  them  over  to  keep'the  peace.  Mr. 
Bompas  himself  expressly  declared  that  no  such  threats 
were  used  in  the  Plymouth  case.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered, as  far  as  we  understand  his  judgment,  that  the 
language  and  conduct  of  the  men  amounted  to  intimidation 
because  their  object  was  illegitimate.  The  Queen's  Bench 
has  decided  that  this  is  a  use  of  the  word  intimidation  which 
smacks  too  much  of  the  term  of  art. 

We  must  consider  that  the  judgment  of  a  very  strong 
Bench,  which  was  absolutely  unanimous,  has  settled  the 
question  for  good — that  is  to  say,  for  as  long  as  Parliament 
does  not  take  measures  to  make  the  conduct  of  the 
defendants  in  the  Plymouth  case  illegal.  Their  judgment, 
though  no  doubt  fully  justified  by  the  law,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  misfortune.  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  in 
these  days,  when  the  tendency  of  Parliament  is  to  toady 
the  more  violent  and  self-seeking  portions  of  the  working 
class,  any  legislation  will  pass  which  would  tend  to  limit 
the  tyrannical  power  of  the  Unions.  So  they  will  be  able 
in  future  to  indulge  with  impunity  in  the  kind  of  bullying 
revealed  in  the  cases  of  Gibson  v.  Lawson  and  Curran  v. 
Treleaven.  That  this  conduct  did  amount  to  intimida- 
tion in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  must,  we  should  think,  be 
obvious  to  every  man  of  sense.  In  the  first  case,  the  work- 
men of  an  iron-shipbuilding  Company,  who  belonged  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society,  told  a  fitter  in  the  yard  that,  if  he 
did  not  leave,  they  would  strike.  The  Company  was 
ignoble  enough  to  dismiss  the  man,  in  order  to  avoid 
inconvenience  to  themselves.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  fitter  was  competing  with  the  Unionists  who  per- 
secuted him.  He  was  simply  ordered  away  because  he 
did  not  belong  to  their  body,  and  his  complaint  that,  if 
action  of  this  kind  was  allowed,  he  would  probably  be  un- 
able to  find  work  wherever  his  own  Union  was  not  in  a  majo- 
rity, has  the  air  of  being  thoroughly  reasonable.  Although 
we  must  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  was  legal,  we  are  none  the  less  sure  that  it  was  out- 
rageous. In  the  Plymouth  case  the  facts  were  essentially 
similar,  though  the  threat  of  a  strike  was  made  directly  to 
the  employer,  and  was  resisted  by  him  with  creditable  spirit. 
The  strike,  it  will  be  remembered,  immediately  followed,  to 
the  serious  loss  of  the  employer.  The  Lord  Chief  J ustice, 
who  spoke  for  all  the  Bench  of  judges,  held  that  the  men 
could  not  in  this  case  be  said  to  have  aimed  at  doing  harm 
to  their  employer,  but  only  at  doing  good  to  themselves, 
and  that  they  were,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  a  ship- 
ping Company  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  good,  runs 
another  off  a  line  of  trade  by  underselling  it.  This,  of 
course,  is  law,  but  it  is  certainly  not  sense.  How  men 
who  say,  We  will  strike  if  you  employ  that  other  man,  can 
be  described  as  seeking  their  own  good,  and  only  inci- 
dentally hurting  others,  passes  the  comprehension  of  the 
obtuse  lay  mind.  To  us  it  certainly  appears  that  the  object 
aimed  at  was  to  do  injury  to  the  non-Union  workman,  and 
that  they  only  incidentally  promoted  their  own  good  by 
strengthening  their  powers  of  coercion.  Whether  this  is 
the  kind  of  good  to  himself  which  the  law  should  enable  any 
man  to  secure  is  a  point  on  which  we  were  prepared  to 
differ  with  the  Unions,  but  are  very  sorry  to  find  ourselves 
in  disaccord  with  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 


"  BRITICISMS." 

MR.  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  is  indignant,  in  the  current 
number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  with  the  people  in  this  country 
who  still  talk  of  Americanisms,  and  he  retorts  by  branding 
certain  locutions  as  Briticisms.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that 
the  people  in  question  for  the  most  part  do  vainly  talk,  and 
moreover  we  find  little  or  nothing  to  criticize  in  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews's  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  standard  literary  English 
and  its  future  as  the  living  language  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  His  ideal  is  ours.  We  abhor  purist  grammarians  as  he 
does,  and  for  the  same  reason.    The  race  of  gerund-grinders  who 
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nearly  succeeded  in  spoiling  French  shall  never  -with  our  good 
will  or  word  set  their  heels  on  English.  This  being  premised, 
let  lis  see  whether  Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  facts  will  support  an 
indictment  against  our  nation. 

First,  let  us  assure  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  and  all  whom  it 
may  concern  that  in  this  country  no  one  who  has  any  claim  to 
be  considered  in  the  matter  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  any 
primer  of  English  composition  or  to  the  dogmas  of  anybody  who 
utters  wares  of  that  sort.  We  do  not  think  the  warning  need- 
lass,  for  the  tendency  to  hanker  after  positive  authority  in 
literary  usage  appears  even  now  to  infest  Americans  at  a  level  of 
education  where  in  England  it  can  hardly  live.  But  as  to  the 
term  "  Americanism,"  we  think  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has 
overlooked  some  real  distinctions.  We  pass  over,  as  he  does,  the 
cases  of  mere  local  divergence  in  things  which  in  themselves  are 
indifferent.  It  matters  not  a  brass  farthing  or  a  red  cent  (which 
you  will)  whether  one  says  "  grade  "  or  "  gradient,"  "  shunt  "  or 
"  switch,"  "  tinned  "  or  "  canned  "  lobster.  American  use  prefers 
one  term,  English  the  other,  and  that  is  all.  "Railroad"  is  at 
most  a  trifle  old-fashioned  here,  and  perfectly  admissible.  We 
should  write  it  ourselves  without  hesitation  when  it  fitted  the 
sentence  better  than  "  railway."  When  we  come  to  words  of  the 
general  vocabulary  such  as  "  clever,"  "  guess,"  "  reckon,"  some  of 
tkem  are  New  England  or  Western  provincialisms  in  their  own 
•country,  just  as  "canny"  is  or  lately  was  a  Northern  pro- 
vincialism in  Britain.  They  may  be  adopted  on  either  side  as 
part  of  the  general  stock  ;  it  is  conceivable  that  a  word  might  be 
freely  used  by  British  writers  without  any  sense  of  local  colour 
before  it  had  ceased  to  be  provincial  in  America.  We  cannot 
admit  however  that  the  question  of  Americanism  is  concluded 
by  showing  authority  for  the  word  or  phrase  in  English  docu- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  century  or  earlier.  Whatever  we  con- 
sciously import  from  America  in  our  own  time  is  not  the  less  an 
Ajnerican  import  here  and  now  because  it  was  English  long  ago. 
Nor  are  we  the  less  entitled  to  import  and  use  it,  if  we  find  it 
good,  because  it  is  really  of  American  growth.  When  old 
authority  can  be  produced,  we  are  able  to  answer  the  historical  and 
grammatical  purists  after  their  own  manner,  which  oftentimes 
is  convenient.  As  facts  in  the  history  of  the  language  these 
things  are  always  interesting ;  as  guides  to  what  our  language 
ought  to  be  we  cannot,  for  our  part,  attach  any  great  importance 
to  them.  As  nineteenth-century  coinage  may  be  good,  so  seven- 
teenth-century coinage  may  be  bad.  Both  should  prevail  or  be 
rejected  on  their  merits,  except  where  usage  has  already  settled 
the  word  in  its  right  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  carries  the  war  into  our  coasts  and 
attacks  the  "  Briticisms  "  of  Britain.  He  says  that  Mr.  Bagehot 
used  "like,"  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  uses  "without,"  as  a  con- 
junction. Very  well ;  to  that  extent  Mr.  Bagehot  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  stand  convicted  of  bad  English.  But  we  must  wholly 
decline  to  be  held  answerable  for  them,  or  to  accept  either  of 
fthem  as  representing  the  standard  or  even  the  average  of  English 
as  written  in  England.  Many  able  men  and  some  great  men, 
eyen  some  great  men  of  letters,  have  been  careless  writers. 

Again,  it  may  be  a  British  habit  to  say  "  very  pleased."  It  is 
■not  the  habit  of  careful  writers  or  good  speakers.  At  one  point 
we  think  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  makes  a  definite  mistake.  He 
treats  the  use  of  "  Ministers,"  meaning  the  Ministers  in  office  for 
the  time  being,  as  a  growing  neologism.  Unless  our  memory 
greatly  deceives  us,  it  was  the  common  form  of  the  last  century, 
and  "  the  Ministry,"  "  the  Government,"  are  innovations  by  com- 
parison. We  did  not  know  that  the  revival  of  "  Ministers  "  was 
•on  the  increase.  When  we  have  used  it  ourselves,  it  has  been 
with  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  slight  archaism.  But  if  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  has  observed  that  it  is  coming  into  fashion 
again,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  right.  For  our  own  part  we  should 
welcome  it. 

It  is  an  odd  little  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  the  common  wayside 
-mullein  is  cherished  here  as  the  "  American  velvet  plant."  Mul- 
lein grows  in  English  hedges  without  any  cherishing,  and  is 
known  by  its  own  name.  We  can  only  guess  (in  the  British 
sense),  not  being  skilled  in  gardening,  that  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 
may  refer  to  some  cultivated  garden  variety  as  described  by  a 
nurseryman.  British  nurserymen  can  doubtless  do  strange 
things.  The  Canada  balsam  fir  is  known  to  them  as  "  Balm  of 
Gilead"— but  to  nobody  else  in  Britain.  But  what  does  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  say  to  good  Scots  porridge  being  described  at 
American  hotels  as  "Irish  oatmeal  mush"?  We  are  bound  to 
allow  that  this  particular  barbarism  is  also  committed  under  our 
own  flag  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  finds  fault  with  the  phrase  "  by  way  of 
beJng,"  and  says  an  American  can  hardly  understand  it.  We 
think  it  a  good  phrase  in  its  place.  It  is  short  and  idiomatic, 
and  expresses  a  shade  of  meaning  that  cannot  be  concisely  given 
in  any  other  form  of  words.  "  By  way  of  being  "  is  endeavour- 
ing or  purporting  to  be,  holding  oneself  out  in  a  certain  char-  ■ 


acter,  or  being  so  reputed ;  and  this  with  an  implied  disclaimer  of 
precise  knowledge  or  warranty  on  the  speaker's  part.  Thus  one 
may  say  of  a  certain  kind  of  City  man  that  he  is  by  way  of  being 
a  company  promoter,  meaning,  as  the  case  and  the  purpose  of  the 
conversation  may  be,  "  They  say  so ;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  don't 
know  to  the  contrary,"  or,  "  Various  things  within  my  knowledge 
look  like  it  ;  but  I  would  rather  not  say  so  positively ;  you  had 
better  inform  yourself."  Again,  one  may  say  after  cursory  ex- 
amination of  an  index,  a  directory,  a  guide-book,  that  it  is  by 
way  of  being  complete  for  the  ground  it  covers,  although  one 
could  not  honestly  say  without  spending  much  more  time  over  it 
that  it  actually  was  or  was  not  complete.  Sometimes  the  phrase 
may  be  euphemistic,  signifying  to  the  judicious  reader  that  there 
is  profession  without  performance  :  as  if  one  should  say  that  the 
London  County  Council  is  by  way  of  being  an  enlightened  body. 
Let  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  by  all  means  find  us  an  equally  good 
and  expressive  American  turn  of  speech  for  the  same  uses,  if  he 
can,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  set  it  going  here.  Our  language 
cannot  be  too  rich. 

Finally  we  will  point  out,  by  way  of  rejoinder,  one  distinct 
Americanism  in  which  we  can  see  no  merit.  We  mean  the 
American  periphrastic  conjugation  of  the  verb  "  to  have."  Where 
an  Englishman  would  write,  for  example,  that  a  vessel  had  no 
provisions  or  had  not  any  provisions  on  board,  it  is  a  common 
American  habit  to  write  that  she  did  not  have  any  provisions. 
This  is  not  sanctioned  by  English  usage,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  is  not  supported  by  popular  speech  anywhere.  We 
believe  it  to  be  a  mere  written  following  of  that  abominable 
thing  grammatical  consistency.  We  say,  "  I  did  not  take  an 
umbrella " ;  logically,  therefore,  we  may  say,  "  I  did  not  have 
an  umbrella."  Only  the  non-logical  and  living  instinct  of  the 
language  has  always  been  against  it.  Sometimes  one  may  use 
this  phrase  where  have  is  emphatic,  or  specialized  in  meaning. 
Thus,  in  disputing  an  item  in  a  bill,  "I  did  not  have  that  bottle 
of  wine."  But  even  in  that  case  most  Englishmen  would  say 
"I  had  not,"  or  "I  never  had."  On  this  point  we  appeal  to 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  principles, 
to  resist  the  ugly  and  useless  pedantry  of  grammatical  logic. 
As  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  we  have  already  said 
that  we  agree  with  him.  Good  English  is  and  ought  to  be  one, 
enriched  however  and  enlivened  by  local  varieties  and  ornaments. 
And  all  English-speaking  folk  are  free,  whatever  grammarians 
and  masters  of  composition  may  say,  to  bring  into  the  common 
stock  wThatever  good  things  they  can  find  in  the  English-speaking 
world. 


OTELLO. 

"  Eine  Meisterweise  ist  gelungen." 

Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg  (Wagner),  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

fTHlERE  are  men  who  seem  predestined  in  their  own  sphere 
to  rise  to  altitudes  beyond  which  no  further  ascension  is 
possible.  Such  are  Shakspeare,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Beethoven 
in  whatever  they  have  touched  ;  such  is  Verdi  in  his  own  demesne. 
Otello  is  a  summit,  and,  if  ideal  models  were  desirable  in  art, 
such  would  be  the  befitting  qualification  for  Signor  Verdi's  master- 
piece. It  is  even  more  than  a  masterpiece  ;  it  is  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  genius  in  the  history  of  modern  lyric  art,  and  a 
work  that  crowns  worthily  the  career,  so  laborious  and  so  full  of 
glory,  of  the  veteran  composer.  What  progress  from  Nabucco 
to  Rigoletto,  or  to  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  "  la  seconda 
maniera  di  Verdi "  !  What  a  giant's  stride  from  choruses  in 
unison  to  the  page  in  the  Requiem  in  six  real  parts !  What  an 
abyss  between  the  second  finale  in  A'ida  and  the  quasi-symphonic 
structure  of  the  one  in  the  third  act  of  Otello.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury Verdi  has  been  lavishing  the  marvellous  gifts  of  his  pro- 
digious personality,  and  whilst  following  with  admirable  discrimi- 
nation the  modern  tendencies,  he  knew  how  to  keep  the  fountain 
of  his  first  triumphs  ever  fresh  and  sparkling.  As  Boito  truly 
said : — "  Verdi  has  been  continually  climbing  on  his  own  shoulders 
for  fifty  years,"  and  one  may  safely  add  : — "  He  alone,  to-day,  is 
capable  of  climbing  higher  still :  for  he  is  the  power  with  the 
divine  spark  that  creates  almost  unconsciously  what  the  common 
mortals  can  but  imitate  in  painstaking  begetting." 

After  the  article  on  Otello  in  these  columns  when  the  opera 
was  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  any  further  general  remarks  might 
be  construed  as  a  digression,  or,  indeed,  considered  superfluous  ; 
our  excuse  is  the  desire  to  put  into  practice  Mr.  Renan's  precept, 
"  N'^crire  que  de  ce  qu'on  aime."  We  love  and  we  admire  Verdi 
and  his  Otello,  and  we  regret  to  part  with  the  master  and  his  crea- 
tion to  face  the  premiere  in  Covent  Garden  and  its  interpretation. 

After  many  broken  promises,  Mr.  Harris  has  at  last  given  us 
Verdi's  chef  cfosu vre.  Of  course  we  know  the  difficulties  of  adding 
a  single  item  to  the  somewhat  meagre  Covent  Garden  repertory. 
The  lack  of  discrimination  in  forming  an  opera  company,  the  in- 
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difference  to  the  mise  tn  ma-re,  the  want  of  competence  in  the 
mise  en  scene,  nnd  an  entire  absence  of  mise  <i  point  of  a  given 
work,  insufficient  rehearsals,  and  lack  of  discipline,  such  are  the 
elements  one  has  to  face  during  our  hasty  season.  We  propose 
to  discuss  these  matters  at  a  future  time,  and  we  return  to  the 
interpretation  of  Otello. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  premiere  lay  in  the  assumption  of  the 
title-role  by  M.  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  speculations  as  to  the  issue 
were  various  and  not  quite  favourable  to  the  great  tenor.  Those 
■who  heard  Signor  Tamagno  two  years  ago,  and  who  are  probably 
sincere  when  they  think  that  impressions  are  very  durable,  were 
discounting  the  eventual  success  of  M.  de  Reszke  by  comparisons. 
Those  who  have  not  heard  Tamagno  were  positive  that  nobody 
can  have  a  voice  equal  to  his  (which  is  quite  true),  and  finally, 
well-informed  folks  went  about  saying,  ,;  Jean  apportera  sa  note 
personnelle."  All  apprehensions  were,  however,  set  at  rest,  and  all 
doubts  dispelled,  after  the  first  apostrophe  of  Otello,  and  hardly 
were  the  first  phrases  of  the  love  duet  over,  when  the  success  of 
M.  Jean  de  Reszke  became  a  foregone  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  M.  de  Reszke  brought  in  his  personal  note — i.e.  a  voice 
of  peculiar  charm,  a  faultless  style,  perfect  articulation,  admirable 
acting,  and  the  artistic  care  that  distinguishes  each  of  his  imperso- 
nations. It  is  altogether  a  creation  remarkable  for  bigness  of 
conception  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

M.  Maurel  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  le  mieux  est  Vennemi  (he 
bien.  He  seems  to  be  just  at  present  in  a  period  of  vocal  eclipse, 
and  has  a  tendency,  to  be  regretted  in  so  cultured  an  artist,  to 
exaggerate  every  scenic  effect.  Surely  Otello,  savage  as  he  may 
be,  is  no  fool,  and  would  never  trust  an  Iago  whose  villanous 
designs  are  so  underlined,  and  whose  attitudes  are  so  unlike  any- 
body else's  near  him.  M.  Maurel's  friends  and  managers  of  en- 
thusiasm would  benefit  greatly  by  giving  these  remarks  careful 
consideration  and  underlining  their  designs  and  attitudes  with 
less  relievo. 

As  to  the  part  of  Desdemona,  it  remains  still  to  be  created. 
"With  Mme.  Albani  it  is  in  competent  hands  and  nothing  more. 
According  to  Yerdi  himself,  Desdemona  is  "  une  femme  qui 
parle  " ;  even  for  those  familiar  with  Boito's  admirable  book,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  Mme.  Albani  sings.  On  the  other 
side,  the  entire  lack  of  lower  notes  prevents  her  from  making  any 
point  in  the  vocal  effects  written  in  the  lower-fifth  of  the  voice, 
with  which  the  role  of  Desdemona  abounds.  As  an  instance,  we 
may  cite  the  oration  before  the  Ave  Maria  (on  E  flat),  where 
Mme.  Albani  is  inaudible. 

Messrs.  Guetary  as  Cassio,  Abramofl'as  Lodovico,  Miranda  as 
Montano,  Corsi  as  Roderigo,  and  Miss  Passania  as  Emilia, 
have  acquitted  themselves  well ;  especially  so  Mr.  Guetary. 
The  male  chorus  was  excellent  in  every  respect — not  so  the 
female.  The  men's  voices,  clear  and  ringing,  their  accent  full  of 
fire  and  energy,  contrasted  painfully  with  the  dull  or  shrill 
voices  of  the  contraltos  and  sopranos ;  and  so  the  dialogued  bon- 
fire chorus  was  spoilt.  The  aubade  in  the  second  act  was  taken 
too  slowly,  and  the  harp  is  not  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
mandolins,  of  which  there  ought  to  have  been  at  least  twenty 
instead  of  four.  The  orchestra  behaved,  on  the  whole,  very  well, 
though  lack  of  rehearsals  was  evident,  especially  in  the  last 
act,  during  the  ritournelle  of  the  "  Willow  song  " ;  the  famous  re- 
citative for  double  basses  preceding  the  appearance  of  Otello  in  the 
bed-chamber  was  absolutely  ruined.  Signor  Mancinelli  has  taken 
evidently  endless  pains  in  training  his  musical  cohort,  and  he 
obtained  more  than  once  admirable  effects ;  we  expect  that  the 
shortcomings  which  we  have  signalled  will  disappear  at  the 
following  performances.  M.  Castelmary,  an  excellent  artist,  is 
responsible  for  the  mise  en  scene,  or  whatever  does  business  for  it 
in  Covent  Garden.  Will  he  explain  the  meaning  of  the  eleven 
luminous  holes  on  the  sea  in  the  first  act  ? 


THE  NEW  INNS  OF  COURT  SCHEME. 

\  FTER  more  than  a  year's  incubation  the  Benchers  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  have  produced  a  new  scheme  of  lectures  and 
examinations,  which  is  to  come  into  operation  next  year.  Its 
details  are  to  be  gathered  partly  from  the  new  version  of  the 
"Consolidated  Regulations,"  bearing  date  May  1891,  but  really 
issued  only  at  the  end  of  last  week,  partly  from  a  notice  issued 
under  them  which  invites  "  gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming 
Readers  or  Assistant  Readers  "  to  send  in  their  applications.  We 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  present  scheme  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  so-called  system  of  legal  education  in 
force  since  1873.  That  system  was  so  defective  and  irrational 
that  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  invent  anything 
worse.  The  Inns  of  Court  are  still  far  from  having  provided  for 
a  central  Law  School  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  even  for  such  a  Law 
School  as  already  may  be  found  under  the  British  flag  at  Halifax  1 


or  Toronto,  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  done  in  the  United  States 
at  Harvard  or  Columbia  College.  But  at  any  rate  six  Readers 
and  four  Assistant  Readers  all  working  together,  with  some 
sort  of  reasonable  distribution  of  subjects,  and  some  sort  of  dis- 
tinction between  advanced  learners  and  beginners,  will  have  ai 
better  chance  of  covering  the  ground  than  three  Professors  and 
two  half-time  Professors  delivering  four  courses  of  lectures  to 
wholly  unclassified  audiences,  and  expected  to  range  over  as  much 
ground  as  would  fully  occupy  from  twice  to  three  times  their 
numbers.  The  Readers  are  also  sooner  or  later  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  examination  for  the  Bar,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore, 
carefully  excluded  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  In  short, 
the  scheme  may  be  roughly  described  as  being  to  a  great  extent 
a  reversion  from  the  mechanical  pedantry  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  to  the  wholesome  traditions  of  the  Univer- 
sities. 

In  some  points  the  good  intentions  of  that  enlightened  minority 
of  Benchers  who  are  well  known  to  have  been  the  real  moving 
force  have  been  but  imperfectly  carried  out,  and  further  improve- 
ments will  be  required  before  long.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
abolish  the  lumping  together  of"  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence 
and  International  Law,  public  and  private."  If  International 
Law  is  a  proper  subject  for  lectures  in  a  London  law  school  at  all,, 
it  is  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  of  a  teacher's  time.  What  is  called 
"  private  international  law  "  is  now  a  highly  special  and  difficult 
branch  of  English  law ;  the  days  are  long  past  when  questions 
about  domicile  and  foreign  marriages  could  be  disposed  of  with 
ornamental  quotations  from  Continental  civilians.  It  is  extremely 
improbable  that  a  competent  specialist  in  the  Conflict  of  Laws  (as 
we  prefer  to  call  it)  should  also  be  a  competent  specialist  in 
Roman  law.  Some  learned  persons,  again,  who  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  Roman  law  as  a  topic  of  serious  study,  may  entertain 
doubts  whether  compulsory  Roman  law  for  the  average  English 
law  student  will  ever  come  to  be  more  than  a  smattering,  and 
whether  such  a  smattering  is  worth  its  price.  A  legend  is  told 
of  a  man  who  knew  no  Roman  law  whatever  before  the  day  of  his 
examination,  but,  being  a  fair  Latin  scholar,  put  the  Institutes 
in  his  pocket  as  he  set  forth,  and  read  enough  of  them  between 
Earl's  Court  and  the  Temple  station  to  pass  with.  Whether 
true  or  not,  it  is  typical.  Such  things  as  Roman  law  and  Inter- 
national law  should  be  taken  up  seriously  or  not  at  all.  The 
Inns  ought  to  have  considered  in  every  case  whether  the  sub- 
ject should  be  retained  in  the  course,  and  what  kind  of  import- 
ance should  be  given  to  it.  Pitchforking  the  special  subjects 
into  one  heap,  and  thus  inviting  a  perfunctory  treatment  of  them 
all,  is  really  worse  for  both  learners  and  teachers  than  leaving 
them  out  altogether.  Then  it  is  not  made  clear  enough,  on  the 
face  of  the  published  documents,  that  students  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  lectures  in  a  regular  graduated  course.  We  believe,, 
however,  that  a  two  years'  course  is  contemplated.  This  is  a 
matter  for  arrangement  between  the  teaching  staff' and  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education,  or  rather  the  Board  of  Studies,  including 
three  members  of  the  staff",  which  the  Council  is  to  appoint.  The 
formation  of  this  Council  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  abolition  of  the  title  of 
Professor,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  and  appropriate  name  of 
Reader.  The  relation  of  Readers  to  Assistant  Readers  is  how- 
ever not  very  clear.  A  Reader  will  get  500A  a  year  for  deliver- 
ing in  the  working  week  one  advanced  lecture,  besides  holding 
two  informal  classes,  presumably  in  the  same  subject,  and  one 
elementary  lecture.  An  Assistant  Reader  will  get  350/.  for 
three  elementary  classes.  This  appears  to  us  to  involve  two- 
heresies.  First,  that  elementary  teaching  is  in  some  way  less 
difficult  and  responsible  work  than  advanced  teaching.  We  hold 
the  exact  contrary  to  be  the  fact.  Secondly,  that  the  continuous 
exposition  of  a  lecture  as  distinguished  from  the  cot'loquial 
method  of  a  class  is  better  adapted  for  advanced  students  than 
for  beginners.  This  again  appears  to  us  to  contradict  experience. 
It  is  the  beginner  who  wants  his  ideas  put  in  order  for  him ;  it 
is  the  fairly  advanced  learner  who  can  profit  by  discursive  talk 
round  a  table.  Whether  the  right  sort  of  men  can  be  found  to- 
take  the  work  in  London  for  that  reward  is  a  point  on  which  we 
do  not  express  any  opinion  at  present. 

As  for  the  division  of  English  law  subjects,  it  is  so  much  more 
rational  then  anything  as  yet  officially  recognized  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  that  we  have  no  desire  to  criticize  it  minutely.  The 
lectures  on  Commercial  Law  and  Conveyancing  are  intended  to 
deal  in  a  practical  way  with  legal  instruments  and  mercantile 
documents.  If  the  laudable  recommendation  of  the  Council  is 
really  carried  out,  it  will  be  an  excellent  thing. 

The  recognition  of  University  qualifications  in  law  is  still 
niggard  and  insufficient.  It  is  simply  ridiculous  for  the  Benchers 
to  pretend  that  either  the  Oxford  B.C.L.  examination  or  the 
second  part  of  the  Cambridge  Law  Tripos  is  not  at  least  as 
adequate  a  test  of  legal  capacity  as  the  examination  for  She  Bar. 
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However,  the  relation  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the  Universities 
will  soon  have  to  be  reconsidered  as  a  whole.  The  decision  of 
the  Privy  Council  last  week  will  raise  up  a  rival  to  them  close 
at  hand,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  new  Metropolitan 
University  will  be  content  to  go  without  a  law  Faculty.  The 
best  and  most  honourable  outcome  would  be  a  close  alliance  or 
even  fusion  between  that  Faculty  and  the  Law  School  of  the 
Inns  of  Court.  But  if  that  is  to  be  so,  the  Benchers  will  have  to 
show  themselves  wiser  and  more  large-minded  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do  in  matters  which  they  suppose, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  touch  their  privileges.  If  not,  they  may  he 
rudely  awakened  one  of  these  days  from  the  enjoyment  of  their 
unique  powers  and  immunities,  and  find  that  the  arms  of  Royal 
Commissions  have  lengthened  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and 
the  monopoly  of  the  Inns  of  Court  is  not  more  sacred  than  that 
of  the  London  University.  In  England,  alone  among  all  civilized 
countries,  the  government  of  a  great  profession  is  in  the  hands  of 
self-elected  committees,  which  are  irresponsible  in  the  full  and 
exact  sense  of  that  often  abused  word,  and  where  the  intelligent 
minority  may  at  any  moment  be  overridden  by  the  votes  of 
superannuated  second-rate  practitioners.  The  singular  want  of 
public  and  even  of  professional  interest  in  the  matter  is  the  only 
reason  why  it  remains  so. 


HENLEY. 

NO  one,  we  think,  will  disagree  with  us  when  we  say  that  the 
pleasures  of  Henley  Regatta  this  year  took  the  form  of  ex- 
citement rather  than  enjoyment.  This  was,  indeed,  only  likely, 
since  the  habitues  of  the  Royal  Regatta  declare  that,  save  and  ex- 
cepting on  the  final  day,  the  weather  was  the  most  infamous  of  the 
many  infamous  vagaries  which  are  habitually  associated  with  an 
English  summer,  and  still  more  intimately  with  the  Thames 
Valley  in  such  summer.  All  along  the  course  on  the  first  day 
the  English  might  be  observed  taking  their  pleasures  sadly, 
swathed  in  macintoshes  and  holding  aloft  umbrellas  through 
which  the  rain  poured  derisively,  for  the  British  macintosh  is  not 
formed  to  resist  rain  which  cometh  down  in  sheets.  Meantime 
lightning  played  round  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  thunder 
crashed  at  intervals  as  if  to  emphasize  the  utter  unsuitableness  of 
July  as  a  month  for  picnics  nowadays.  Nothing  is  more  ludicrous 
than  to  see  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  middle-aged 
ladies,  eating  in  a  boat  in  the  rain,  trying  to  keep  the  rain  off 
themselves  andtheirplates  simultaneously.  But  of  excitement  there 
was  plenty.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  always  a  certain  pleasurable 
thrill  in  wondering  how  much  nearer  forked  lightning  will  come 
without  doing  serious  damage.  Then,  again,  there  was  the  reflec- 
tion that,  if  it  continued  to  rain  with  such  ardour  much  longer, 
the  boat  must  infallibly  sink  under  you  when  next  the  wash  of 
the  Umpire's  launch  disturbed  its  equilibrium.  Then,  beyond 
these  adventitious  pleasures,  the  racing  was  extremely  good  in 
quality,  and  close  finishes  were  the  order  of  the  day.  A  dead-heat 
in  the  Grand  Challenge  first  heat  will  go  far  to  make  the  enthu- 
siast forget  the  rain,  and  the  racing  all  through  the  Regatta  was 
exceptionally  exciting,  though  the  Diamonds,  which  might  have 
provided  an  interesting  spectacle,  ended  in  a  row  over  for  the 
younger  Nickalls. 

Independently  of  the  racing,  and  a  dripping  populace,  there 
were  other  interesting  things  to  be  seen.  The  horse  who  ran 
away  with  a  portion  of  his  cart  through  the  streets  of  Henley 
provided  for  those  who  were  at  or  near  the  finish  for  "The 
Grand,"  on  the  first  day,  an  interesting  spectacle,  as  he  careered 
down  a  flight  of  stone  steps  dragging  his  shafts  behind  him,  and 
charged  a  cart-load  of  boats  which  stood  in  the  road  below, 
butchering  them  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.  And,  lastly,  after 
the  fireworks  were  over — they  were  exceedingly  good  this  year, 
by  the  way — a  row  of  hayricks  was  to  be  seen  blazing  by 
the  riverside.  It  was  supposed  that  a  wandering  rocket 
or  its  attendant  stick  had  done  the  mischief  ;  but  whether  this 
was  so  or  not,  for  an  hour  men  in  blazers  ran  round  with  buckets 
and  threw  water  indiscriminately  on  everything  that  was  not 
alight,  including  themselves,  and  by  their  efforts  prevented  the 
fire  from  spreading  outside  reasonable  limits.  For  an  hour  the 
river  lay  desolate,  the  house-boats  illuminated  themselves  in 
vain,  and  the  wandering  musicians  thrummed  their  banjos  to  the 
unhearing  air,  grumbling  the  while  at  the  success  of  the  rival 
entertainment,  while  every  one  congregated  in  the  farmyard  to 
see  the  show.  Fortunately  there  was  no  wind,  so  that  the  task 
of  preventing  the  fire  from  spreading  was  not  so  difficult  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  and  only  one  rick  outside  the  original 
row  which  were  irrevocably  alight  gave  much  trouble.  Men  sat 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  as  buckets  were  brought  up  from  the  river 
poured  water  over  any  part  which  looked  dangerous,  until 
finally,  after  what   seemed  an   interminable   time,  the  fire- 


engine  arrived  and  started  to  pour  water  about  on  things  in 
general.  For  a  space  the  firemen  stood  and  directed  a  stream  of 
water  over  the  fire  on  to  the  crowd  beyond,  but  this  mis- 
direction of  energy  was  greeted  with  such  obvious  disapproval 
that  a  fresh  coign  of  vantage  was  secured,  and  the  work  of 
extinguishing  began  in  earnest.  Altogether  it  was,  from  the 
spectacular  point  of  view,  a  most  successful  evening,  and  went 
far  to  atone  for  the  cold  and  rain  of  the  preceding  days ;  and, 
though  the  first  two  days  of  the  Regatta  were  unusually  empty — 
on  the  second  day  people  were  almost  as  rare  as  sunshine — there 
must  have  been  a  goodly  crowd  on  the  third  to  provide  so  large 
an  audience  for  an  improvised  entertainment  of  whose  very  ex- 
istence many  people  were  ignorant.  Possibly  the  German 
Emperor,  had  he  known  what  an  interesting  scene  would  have 
been  provided  for  his  entertainment,  would  have  missed  a  review 
and  a  banquet  or  two  in  order  to  be  present — of  course  in  his 
uniform  of  a  "  Lord  of  the  Seas."  But  perhaps  he  was  better 
employed  elsewhere,  and,  had  he  come,  could  hardly  have  escaped 
the  misdirected  energy  of  would-be  firemen.  It  will  hardly  be 
denied,  then,  that  a  Henley  which  provided  these  entertainments 
outside  the  regular  programme,  besides  having  secured  for  at 
least  one  of  its  days,  if  not  two,  the  most  infamous  weather 
conceivable,  has  achieved  a  sort  of  success  which  will  entitle 
it  to  remembrance  in  the  future.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  there  was  sore  need  of  these  additional  attractions ;  for, 
owing  to  the  curious  arrangement  of  places  on  the  course,  the 
mere  show,  at  least  for  the  last  half  of  the  course — that  nearest 
the  finish,  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  previous  years.  The 
best  houseboats  were  to  he  found  somewhere  far  down  towards 
Temple  Island,  while  uninteresting  and  unornamental  steam- 
launches  took  their  places  up  above.  Whether  this  was 
accidental,  or  due  to  energetic  protests  from  the  owners  of  the 
land  towards  the  end  of  the  course,  we  cannot  say.  Possibly  the 
long-suffering  landowners  rebelled  at  last  against  the  invasion  of 
their  privacy  by  our  floating  palaces,  supposing  they  still  have 
the  power  to  rebel ;  but  really  to  exchange  a  house-boat  for  a 
steam-launch  seems  to  us  a  doubtful  benefit,  and  certainly  the 
absence  of  the  former,  with  their  Japanese  lanterns  and  fairy 
lights,  made  the  river  look  less  cheerful  at  night  than  it  was 
wont  to  do  at  regatta-time.  However,  let  us  not  complain  that 
the  display  of  lights  was  less  seductive  this  year  to  tempt  us  forth 
in  the  chilly  night  to  listen  to  discordant  minstrels  sing- 
ing antiquated  or  vulgar  ditties.  Better  to  light  a  camp-fire  and 
sit  by  it  to  dry  your  clothes  than  shudder  in  a  boat  while  wandering 
niggers  sing,  and  sing  infamously,  that  ancient  melody,  "Sister  Mary 
walked  like  that,"  or  croon  with  preternatural  bad  taste  over  the 
Baccarat  case.  From  these  we  were  delivered  by  the  cold  of  the 
first  night  and  the  burning  ricks  of  the  third,  and  to  both  we  are 
more  or  less  grateful.  Marlow,  though  unexciting,  and  by  reason 
of  the  intervening  locks  well-nigh  inaccessible,  was  at  least  warm 
and  sunny.  The  racing  reached  the  last  point  of  utter  feebleness 
in  point  of  interest,  but  one  does  not  go  to  Marlow  to  see  good 
racing,  and,  as  we  have  said  above,  we  were  glutted  with  that 
at  Henley.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  though  it  took  nearly 
four  hours  to  row  down  from  Henley  by  reason  of  the  crush  of 
boats  and  launches,  the  voyage  had  a  certain  placid  interest  of 
its  own.  Hirers  of  steam-launches  snarled  for  precedence  and 
harangued  the  lock-keeper  because  of  their  wrongs.  House-boats 
that  were  being  towed  down  got  recklessly  in  other  people's  way 
and  their  own,  and  arrived  mostly  after  the  racing  was  over. 
Everything  seemed  to  get  into  the  course  that  could  conveniently 
do  so,  while  the  Conservancy  men  vainly  pleaded  that  a  race  was 
coming  down ;  but  there  was  a  band  that  played  very  fairly,  and 
there  was  sunshine  and  a  fair  crop  of  strawberries,  and  man 
rested  from  his  labours. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

AT  first  sight  our  trade  with  the  United  States  does  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  as  much  as  was  generally  expected  from 
the  McKinley  Act  and  the  crisis  of  last  November.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  the  McKinley  tariff  greatly  raised  the  duties 
upon  European  manufactures,  was  framed,  in  fact,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  excluding  European  manufactures  from  the  American 
market,  in  the  hope  that  ultimately  American  industry  might 
grow  so  strong  that  it  would  be  able  to  compete  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world  with  the  European  maker.  And  the  crisis 
of  last  November  was  only  too  well  calculated  to  diminish  busi- 
ness generally  between  Europe  and  America.  Formerly  American 
merchants  were  able  to  obtain  credits,  as  they  are  called,  in 
London  from  Messrs.  Baring  Bros.,  and  other  great  houses,  pay- 
ing, of  course,  a  commission  for  the  accommodation  thus  granted 
and  undertaking  to  .supply  security  of  some  kind,  generally  com 
modifies,  as  cover  for  the  money  obtained.    "When,  then,  the 
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American  merchant  exported  goods  to  Europe,  lie  was  able  to 
draw  a  bill  upon  Messrs.  Baring  Bros,  or  some  other  great 
house  in  London,  and  to  discount  that  bill  in  New  York ;  so  that 
in  fact  the  credit  given  was  as  good  as  ready  money.  When  the 
crisis  occurred,  all  the  great  houses  in  London,  even  those  which 
were  financially  the  most  powerful,  found  it  prudent  to  lessen 
the  credits  they  gave  to  foreign  customers.  This  is  only  one 
way  in  which  the  crisis  has  operated  to  the  injury  of  the 
trade  of  the  country.  When,  for  example,  an  American  or 
other  foreign  merchant  could  not  get  the  accommodation 
In'  was  accustomed  to,  he  was  often  not  able  to  carry  on  his 
business  on  the  same  scale,  and,  of  course,  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  buy  European  goods  as  he  had  done  formerly.  But, 
as  wre  have  said,  it  would  look  from  a  casual  glance  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  June  that  the  business  done  between 
the  United  States  and  this  country  has  not  suffered  as  much  as 
was  generally  expected.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  United  States  for  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year  is  11,620,000/.  In  the  same  period  last- 
year  it  was  11,459,000/.,  so  that  there  is  an  increase  this  year  of 
161,000/.,  or  not  far  short  of  li  per  cent.  But  when  we  look  a 
little  more  closely  at  the  returns,  we  find  that  there  has,  in  fact, 
been  a  very  great  falling  off  in  all  branches  of  our  trade  with  the 
United  States  except  one.  The  McKinlev  Tariff  Act  raised  the 
duty  upon  tin  plates  about  120  per  cent.,  but  the  higher  duty 
did  not  come  into  force  until  the  first  of  the  current  month. 
Whereas,  that  is  to  say,  most  of  the  new  duties  were  put  in  force 
last  autumn,  the  higher  duties  on  tin  plates  were  postponed  till  the 
middle  of  the  present  year.  Manufacturers  of  tin  plates  in  this 
country  used  the  interval  of  grace  thus  given  to  work  day  and 
night,  and  export  as  much  tin  plates  as  they  possibly  could  ;  and 
the  dealers  in  tin  plates  in  America  were  equally  eager  to  get  all 
the  supplies  they  could  obtain  from  South  Wales.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the  value 
of  the  tin  plates  exported  to  the  United  States  was  as  high  as 
4,368,000/.,  whereas  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  the  value  was  only 
2,088.000/.  These  particular  exports,  therefore,  were  more  than 
doubled  in  value,  or,  to  put  the  matter  a  little  differently,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  more  than  a  whole  year's  exports  were  sent  to  the 
United  States.  But  in  all  the  other  leading  departments  of  our 
trade  there  is  a  very  marked  falling  off.  In  woollen  and  worsted, 
the  Talue  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  is  little  more  than 
1 1  million  sterling,  against  nearly  2^  millions  sterling  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  something  over 
50  per  cent.  In  linen  goods  the  falling  off  is  over  26  per  cent. 
In  iron  and  steel  it  is  nearly  50  per  cent.,  in  silk  goods  it  is  about 
per  cent.,  and  in  miscellaneous  nearly  1^  per  cent.  To  put  the 
matter  a  little  more  clearly,  while  there  is  an  increase  of 
2,280,000/.  in  the  value  of  tin  plates,  there  is  a  decrease  of 
2,1 19,000/.  in  all  other  articles.  The  higher  duty  now  payable 
on  tin  plates  has  stopped  the  exports,  and  indeed  caused  the 
factories  in  South  Wales  to  be  closed  for  a  month,  thus  paralysing 
the  industry.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  therefore,  the 
influence  of  the  tariff  upon  our  trade  will  be  even  more  marked 
than  it  has  been  up  to  the  present.  The  matter,  however,  is  not 
so  serious  as  it  sometimes  is  represented  ;  for  while  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  little  over  millions,  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  to  all  countries  somewhat  exceeded 
124  millions,  so  that  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  little 
more  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  Still,  depression  in 
the  American  trade  at  a  time  when  the  South  American  trade  is 
so  greatly  affected  by  the  breakdown  in  South  America  cannot  fail 
to  have  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  total  trade  of  the 
country. 

The  low  rates  of  interest  and  discount  which  have  prevailed 
for  some  time  past  are  producing  the  consequences  that  every 
one  expected.  During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  over 
1,100,000/.  in  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  greater  part  went  to  Russia.  A  considerable  amount  also 
was  sent  to  Holland,  and  a  strong  demand  now  is  springing  up 
for  Germany.  It  is  probable  that  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 
will  do  its  utmost  to  attract  gold,  for  although  the  German  crops 
have  greatly  improved  of  late,  yet  the  harvest  will  be  somewhat 
deficient,  and  therefore  Germany  may  have  to  pay  for  much  of 
its  imports  of  wheat  in  gold.  Besides,  the  Russian  Government 
may  possibly  draw  upon  Germany  for  gold.  And  it  is  known 
that  considerable  amounts  of  gold  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
Holland,  for  the  Russian  Government  has  decided  upon 
paying  off  old  loans  which  are  chiefly  held  in  Holland,  and  to  do 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  metal  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
Amsterdam.  In  the  autumn,  too,  we  shall  probably  have  to  send 
back  to  the  United  States  some,  at  least,  of  the  gold  received 
during  the  past  months.  Moreover,  an  uneasy  feeling  has  again 
sprung  up,  in  consequence  of  the  rumours  referred  to  below. 
Owing  to  all  this  the  expectation  now  is  that  we  shall  see  a 


considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  In  the  present  week, 
indeed,  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  risen  to 
ig-  per  cent.  But  the  rate  of  interest  for  short  loans  remains  very 
low.  For  many  days  this  week  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get 
even  as  much  as  i  per  cent,  for  all  the  money  which  bankers  were 
anxious  to  lend. 

The  price  of  silver  fluctuates  about  46^.  per  oz.,  and  as  yet 
speculation  has  not  increased.  The  agitation  for  free  coinage  is  going 
011  in  America,  but  there  is  strong  opposition  to  it,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  succeed.  In  India  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  the  metal.  And  though  it  is  probable  that  the  Bank 
of  Spain  will  buy  a  considerable  amount  in  order  to  increase  its 
note  issue,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  very  much  rise  in  silver 
can  be  effected. 

There  has  been  some  revival  this  week  of  alarmist  rumours, 
making  brokers  less  willing  to  take  bills.  One  had  reference  to 
the  Messrs.  Murrieta,  whose  affairs,  it  will  be  recollected,  were 
recently  much  discussed.  Another  was  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the 
English  banks  doing  business  in  the  River  Plate  intended  to  make 
a  call  upon  its  shareholders.  That  has  been  contradicted  by  the 
Managing  Director.  But  nobody  would  be  surprised  if  heavy 
losses  had  been  incurred,  considering  the  state  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  how  nearly  impossible  it  must  be  to  escape  bad 
business. 

The  reports  issued  by  the  joint-stock  banks  show  that  the  past 
half-year  has  been  decidedly  less  profitable  for  bankers  than  the 
corresponding  six  months  for  some  time  past.  There  was,  as 
everybody  knows,  a  complete  stoppage  of  speculative  business, 
and,  consequently,  the  demand  for  loans  and  discounts  was  much 
less  than  usual.  Yet  the  result  is  more  favourable  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  how  serious  was  the  crisis 
through  which  we  have  been  passing.  Roughly,  the  net  profits 
of  the  London  joint-stock  banks  proper  show  a  falling-off  com- 
pared with  the  first  half  of  last  year  of  about  12  percent.  In 
their  speeches  the  chairmen  of  the  several  meetings  laid  perhaps 
undue  emphasis  upon  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  half- 
year,  and  still  more  upon  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  money 
market  just  now,  and  perhaps  the  impression  made  by  them  had 
something  to  do  with  the  revival  of  alarmist  rumours.  Only  a 
few  of  the  railway  Companies  have  yet  declared  their  dividends  ; 
they  show,  of  course,  that  the  half-year  has  not  been  as  profitable 
as  its  immediate  predecessors,  but  they  are  quite  as  good  as  was 
expected. 

Business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  has  not  been  quite  as  good 
this  week  as  last  week.  Consols,  which  rose  rapidly  last  week, 
have  given  way,  and  the  decline  has  discouraged  the  Stock 
Exchange.  There  has  been  some  check,  too,  to  the  rise  in  other 
investment  stocks,  especially  Home  Railway  stocks,  and  alto- 
gether investment  business  is  small.  Speculation  is  as  stagnant 
as  ever ;  and  unless  confidence  revives,  and  there  is  a  great  re- 
covery in  New  York,  it  is  likely  to  continue  paralysed  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  crops  in  the  United 
States,  American  operators  appear  to  be  very  confident  that  by- 
and-bye  business  will  become  active  and  prices  will  rise.  Already 
wheat  is  being  hurried  to  market  in  America  in  immense  quanti- 
ties, and  railroad  earnings  in  consequence  are  beginning  to  in- 
crease. The  wheat  harvest  may  now  be  said  to  be  assured,  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  ever  been  gathered  in.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  maize  crop  are  also  exceedingly  good,  and  so  are 
those  of  the  cotton  crop.  All  this,  it  is  argued,  must  stimulate 
general  trade,  and  must  increase  enormously  railway  traffics ;  and 
as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  holidays  are  over  it  is  predicted  that 
there  will  be  a  "  boom  "  in  New  YTork.  1£  the  prediction  is  veri- 
fied, it  is  possible  that  speculation  may  revive  in  Europe.  If  it 
is  not,  then  stagnation  will  continue.  So  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned prices  are  more  likely  to  fall  than  to  rise.  It  now  seems 
certain  that  the  Russian  harvest  will  be  very  bad,  and  if  so 
Russian  securities  of  all  kinds  may  be  expected  to  fall.  The  con- 
dition of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  is  so  bad  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  securities  of  those  countries  are  too  high,  and  as  yet 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  change  for  the  better  in  South 
America. 

Harvest  prospects  at  home  continue  to  improve,  and  if  the> 
weather  is  favourable  during  the  next  couple  of  months,  it  now 
seems  probable  that  the  crops  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  an 
average.  There  is  also  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  Continent, 
except  in  Russia,  reports  from  which  are  very  gloomy.  But 
though  there  is  now  ground  for  hope  that  the  harvest  throughout 
Western  Europe  will  be  much  better  than  was  anticipated,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  more  wheat  will  have  to  be  im- 
ported from  abroad  than  for  many  years  past. 


The  chief  event  on  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week  has  been  the 
fall  in  the  shares  of  the  English  banks  doing  business  in  the 
River  Plate,  a  fall  due  to  rumours  respecting  one  of  them.    As  a 
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matter  of  course  business  in  the  Argentine  Hepublic  is  carried  on 
at  present  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  no 
one  -would  bo  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the  banks  had  lost 
very  seriously,  and  likewise  that  much  of  their  capital  had  been 
locked  up.  As  we  know,  during-  the  recent  run  upon  the  foreign 
banks  in  Buenos  Ayres,  five  banks  connected  -with  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  had  to  close  their 
doors.  The  English  banks  tided  over  the  run,  but  it  is  said 
that  one  of  them  was  seriously  crippled.  The  shares  of  the 
English  Bank  of  the  River  Plate  closed  on  Thursday  at 
6-8,  a  fall  compared  -with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2^,  and 
it  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  quotation  is  very  wide.  The 
shares  are  of  the  nominal  value  of  iol.,  of  which  \ol.  are  paid. 
The  shares  of  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank  closed  on 
Thursday  at  27-9,  a  fall,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  1.  There  was  also  a  further  fall  in  Argentine  Railway 
stocks.  Thus  Central  Argentine  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at 
53-55.  a  fall  of  3  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  even- 
ing. Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  at  S5-S8, 
a  fall  of  2  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at 
135-137,  also  a  fall  of  2.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  revived  uneasi- 
ness, and  partly  also,  no  doubt,  to  the  advance  in  rates,  Consols 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  95 J,  a  fall  of  f  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday ;  and  Indian  Three  Per  Cent.  Stock 
closed  at  96,  also  a  fall  of  \  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day. In  Home  Railway  stocks,  though  there  have  been  con- 
siderable movements,  the  changes,  taking  the  week  altogether, 
have  not  been  great,  except  in  a  few  instances.  South  Eastern  A 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  80,  a  fall  of  3^  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  ;  North-Eastern  Consols  closed  at  155&,  a  fall 
of  I ;  and  Midland  closed  at  1 54,  a  fall  of  \  ;  but  Great  Western 
closed  at  160,  a  rise  of  \\  ;  and  Brighton  A  closed  at  143^,  a  rise 
of  3^-.  Metropolitan  Consolidated  stock  closed  at  83^,  a  rise  of 
1.  In  other  departments  the  changes  have  not  been  considerable, 
except  that  during  the  week  Chilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
fell  2,  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  79-81. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  further  accounts  of  last  week's  thunderstorm  which  have 
come  in  since  we  last  wrote  show  that,  though  the  storm 
was  very  local,  it  was  serious.  At  Oakham  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  whirlwind  which  is  reported  to  have  uprooted  a  part  of  the 
courthouse,  and  to  have  considerably  alarmed  the  gentlemen  in 
session  therein.  Since  that  date — Wednesday,  July  8 — we  have 
had  no  rain  to  speak  of  in  these  islands,  no  British  station  having 
collected  even  a  tenth  of  an  inch  on  any  day  until  Wednesday, 
when  the  North  East  Coast  stations  had  a  smart  fall.  Tempera- 
ture has  been  fairly  seasonable,  though  the  thermometer  in  these 
islands  has  not  ranged  as  high  as  it  did  some  time  back.  The 
highest  report  anywhere  has  been  730,  which  was  registered  at 
two  Scotch  stations,  at  Leith  on  Monday  and  at  Ardrossan  on 
Tuesday  this  week.  In  France,  however,  very  intense  heat  has 
set  in,  950  being  the  maximum  records  for  He  dAise,  off  Roche- 
fort,  on  Monday,  and  even  970  on  Tuesday.  On  that  day  the 
thermometer  at  Cape  Beam,  near  Perpignan,  reached  1020!  At 
Hernosand,  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  the  thermometer  on  Tuesday 
rose  to  840,  and  on  Wednesday  to  910.  The  character  of  the 
weather  has  been  distinctly  anticyclonic.  On  Thursday,  July  9, 
the  barometer  in  the  west  of  Ireland  was  high  and  rising,  and 
by  next  morning  a  clearly  marked  anticyclone  covered  Ireland. 
This  system  moved  slowly  south-eastwards,  and  by  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  highest  isobar,  that  for  30-0  inches,  embraced  the  whole 
of  France  and  England.  The  system  then  moved  northwards, 
and  the  most  recent  reports  indicate  that  it  is  passing  due  north 
from  us,  while  a  cyclonic  system  has  commenced  to  make  its 
way  westwards  over  North  Germany,  and  has  produced  nearly  an 
inch  of  rain  at  Berlin  on  Tuesday,  and  the  rain  already  mentioned 
on  the  North  East  Coast  on  Wednesday.  As  is  usual  with  anti- 
cyclones, there  has  been  no  wind  during  the  period,  not  one  of 
our  stations  reporting  even  a  fresh  breeze.  The  dryness  has  been 
very  fortunate  for  the  haymakers,  as  a  good  deal  of  damage  had 
been  wrought  by  the  downpours  of  last  week,  and  the  hay  got 
some  chance  of  drying  itself.  The  returns  from  the  Weekly 
Weather  Report,  up  to  Sunday,  July  12,  show  that,  as  regards 
the  total  rainfall  for  1891,  the  West  of  Scotland  is  now  nearly 
8-5  inches  in  defect,  while  the  East  of  Scotland,  the  North  West 
of  England  and  the  whole  of  Ireland  still  want  about  4  inches  to 
make  up  their  due  quantity.  The  prospect  is  not  satisfactory  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  for  the  breaking  up  of  a  drought  is 
always  an  unhealthy  period,  owing  to  the  washing  of  surface 
pollution  into  wells. 


THE  BOYS'  MATCH  AND  THE  M.C.C. 

rrillE  great  school  match  of  the  year  is  now  over,  and  as  the 
-*-  result  and  the  performances  of  the  two  elevens  have 
been  amply  commented  on,  it  will  only  be  necessary  in  these 
columns  to  write  with  a  view  to  deducing  reasonable  lessons 
therefrom.  Pope,  winning  the  toss  for  Harrow,  put  Eton  in 
first — a  hazardous  measure,  but  in  this  case  justified  by  events. 
For  Eton  Brew-is  scored  70  in  very  fine  form,  and  Studd  might 
perhaps  have  done  as  well  if  he  had  not  unfortunately  been  run 
out  when  he  had  only  made  nine.  None  of  the  others  gave  any 
trouble,  and  the  innings  closed  for  125.  Eton  had  six  choices 
left  from  last  year,  including  the  captain,  R.  C.  Norman  ;  but, 
like  last  year,  the  eleven  did  not  seem  to  gain  any  advantage 
from  his  captaincy.  On  Harrow  going  to  the  wickets  the  in- 
feriority of  Eton  became  manifest.  Six  bowlers  were  tried,  and 
the  wickets  \\  ere  at  last  equally  divided  between  five  of  them. 
The  four  old  choices  of  Harrow,  aided  by  Bosworth-Smith,  a 
young  and  promising  recruit,  collared  them  all,  and  runs  came  at 
a  terrific  pace.  Forbes  certainly  had  bad  lu£k  .when  he  bowled 
Pope  with  a  no-ball,  but  there  was  no  excuse!  for  his  dropping 
shortly  afterwards  an  easy  return  from  the  feame  batsman.  The 
fielding  was  slow  and  far  from  neat,  and  the  throwing-in  fre- 
quently wide  of  the  wicket.  When  224  runs  we're  scored  for  the 
loss  of  only  four  wickets,  the  outlook  for  Eton  looked  as  bad  as 
possible,  but  fortunately  for  them  the  Harrow  tail  did  next  to 
nothing,  and  the  total  reached  was  only  241.  There  was  still 
time  for  fifty  minutes'  play  on  the  Friday  evening,  and,  going 
in  in  a  bad  light,  Brewis  and  Studd  deserve  great  credit  for 
keeping  their  wickets  up  and  putting  together  36  runs.  Their 
good  play  continued  next  morning,  and  a  parting  was  not 
effected  till  75  runs  had  been  made,  when  Studd  was  bowled 
by  Pope.  At  89  Brewis  was  taken  by  an  easy  catch  at  mid- 
011,  and  Hoare  was  disposed  of  at  cover-point  with  19  runs 
added.  Arkwright  succeeded  in  rubbing  off  the  116  deficient 
runs,  which  was  not  a  bad  performance  for  three  wickets  ;  but  in 
attempting  an  ill-judged  run,  Crabtree,  who  had  been  playing 
steadily,  was  run  out  at  122.  Arkwright  and  France-Hayhurst 
carried  the  total  to  154,  and  the  remaining  batsmen  showed  some 
powers  of  hitting,  except  Peacock,  who,  however,  was  handy  with 
his  legs,  and  contributed  4  leg-byes  during  his  short  stay.  Another 
foolish  attempt  at  a  run  lost  the  ninth  wicket,  and,  as  Norman 
was  too  ill  to  play,  the  innings  closed  for  187.  Wanting  72  to 
win,  Bosworth-Smith  and  Bevington  again  opened  the  innings  for 
Harrow,  and  the  Etonians  were  lucky  to  get  the  latter  dismissed 
at  15,  while  three  runs  later  a  splendid  ball  from  Forbes  got  rid 
of  Paine.  Barlow  was  out  at  40,  but  Pope  and  Bosworth-Smith, 
who  had  all  this  time  been  playing  excellent  cricket,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  knocking  off  the  remaining  runs,  Harrow  thus  whining 
by  7  wickets. 

It  was  plain  that  Harrow  was  superior  in  all  points  of  the 
game,  but  the  impression  left  by  the  Eton  eleven  was  that  there 
was  plenty  of  good  material  not  properly  worked  up.  No  one 
can  deny  that  Brewis  did  his  work,  and  a  boy  who  has  played  for 
his  school  four  innings  of  44,  34,  70,  and  41,  as  he  has  at  Lord's, 
ought  to  develop  into  a  fine  player.  Studd  also  is  sure  to  do 
well.  Apart  from  these  two,  though  there  was  plenty  of  dash 
and  some  vigorous  hitting,  there  was  no  steadiness,  a  quality 
which  year  after  year  Harrow  exhibits  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
A  bowler  is  in  a  great  measure  born,  not  made,  so  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  shortcomings  in 
this  department;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  bad  fielding.  Quick 
and  active  as  boys  are,  fielding  is  a  mere  matter  of  practice,  and 
every  captain  ought  to  see  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  it. 
The  old  question  still  remains — Why  has  Eton  cricket  become 
of  late  years  unstable,  if  occasionally  brilliant?  It  is  not  so 
with  rowing,  as  was  shown  the  other  day  at  Henley,  where  the 
eight  rowed  their  races  with  every  sign  of  steadiness  and  pluck, 
and  were  within  a  few  feet  of  final  victory.  But  at  cricket 
the  best  signs  of  training  and  method  are  absent.  Their  ground 
may  be  partially  in  fault,  but  we  believe,  until  they  have  better 
professionals  and  a  different  system  of  coaching,  Eton  will  00 
down  before  the  better  trained  elevens  of  Winchester  and 
Harrow. 

But  if  the  cricket  in  the  match  was  disappointing,  needless  dis- 
comfort was  superadded  by  the  extraordinary  arrangements  of  the 
M.C.C.  In  April  they  put  forth  a  circular  stating  that  as 
the  application  for  reserved  seats  had  become  greater  than  the 
supply,  the  reserved  seats  were  to  be  abandoned  at  the  Universi-  ' 
ties  and  Eton  v.  Harrow  matches,  and  in  lieu  thereof  two  tickets  ' 
admitting  to  any  vacant  seats  would  be  sent  to  every  member. 
Hitherto  we  had  always  believed  that  a  whole  was  greater  than 
its  part,  and  it  is  hard  to  see,  if  there  was  not  room  for  those  who 
applied  for  tickets,  how  the  difficulty  was  to  be  solved  by  sendino- 
I  two  tickets  to  all  the  members.  Other  reasons  were,  however 
1  rumoured.    One  that  seats  were  not  quite  impartially  allotted  • 
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another  that  people  sometimes  applied  for  seats  which  they  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  fill.  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  if  the 
Committee  did  not  feel  absolutely  in  the  position  of  Caesar's  wife, 
it  was  open  to  them  to  allot  the  seats  by  ballot,  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  many  musical  festivals  in  the  country ;  while  as  to  the  second,  the 
wise  institution  of  provisional  tickets  had  already  got  over  the 
difficulty.  It  had  become  established  by  usage  that  you  might 
sit  anywhere  in  the  same  block,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  person 
owning  the  particular  numbers  you  took  another  seat.  If  all 
the  seats  were  filled  you  could  not  have  one,  which  is  precisely 
what  occurs  now.  At  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  the 
new  scheme  first  came  into  operation,  and  the  confusion  that 
ensued  was  unbounded.  If  you  gave  away  your  tickets  to  friends 
you  had  no  means  of  knowing  where  they  would  be  seated,  and 
probably  never  saw  them  all  day.  Husbands  were  vainly  search- 
ing for  wives  and  daughters;  ladies  had  to  summon  their  own 
carriages  or  hansoms  when  the  time  arrived  for  their  departure  ; 
and  the  little  amenities  of  baskets  of  strawberries  or  cards  were 
impossible,  as  the  intrusion  of  members  was  rigorously  forbidden 
by  the  attendants.  The  amount  of  duplicity  also  to  which  the 
new  system  gave  rise  was  perfectly  shocking.  Ladies  who  came 
early  covered  up  other  seats  with  their  cloaks,  declaring  they 
were  taken,  and  these  remained  vacant  till  they  descried  some 
friend  or  desirable  companion.  Again,  between  the  innings  or 
during  the  luncheon  hour,  numbers  who  had  no  tickets  at  all 
entered  from  the  front,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  attendants 
to  go  round  and  ask  for  the  tickets  of  such  a  multitude,  they  re- 
mained in  undisputed  possession,  to  the  detriment  of  those  who 
had  a  right  to  be  seated.  All  this  was  impossible  under  the  old 
administration.  It  is  true  that  at  the  boys'  match  this  last 
method  of  cheating  was  obviated,  but  by  a  remedy  to  which  the 
disease  was  almost  preferable.  Huge  iron  palisades  were  erected 
in  front  of  every  block,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  cricket,  spectators,  or  at  all  events  those  in  the  front 
rows,  had  to  watch  the  game  through  the  interstices  of  iron 
bars.  At  the  same  time  the  police  patrolled  the  rear  to 
see  that  tickets  were  not  passed  over  to  people  outside. 
Surely  this  system  of  repression  and  espionage  is  unworthy  of 
the  leading  cricket  club  of  the  world.  If  the  cause  which  is 
stated  in  the  April  circular  is  the  true  one,  the  cure  for  it  is 
patent.  The  first  duty  of  the  Club  is  to  its  members — hundreds 
of  whom  belong  to  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  these  two 
matches  in  comfort,  and  for  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends — and  not  to  the  general  public.  Let  the  Club  take  posses- 
sion of  the  grand  stand,  reserving  its  seats  like  the  other  blocks, 
and  forego  the  few  hundreds  a  year  it  makes  by  the  sale  of  these 
tickets.  It  can  well  afford  to  do  so.  The  balance-sheet  shows 
the  Club  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  ;  the  debt  upon  the 
new  ground  and  the  pavilion  is  being  rapidly  paid  off,  and 
this  will  only  mean  postponing  the  repayment  for  a  year 
or  two.  When  this  is  done,  the  Club  will  not  know  what 
to  do  with  its  money.  At  any  rate,  let  it  confess  that  the 
present  system  is  a  failure,  and  revert,  at  all  events,  to  the 
old  state  of  things.  Happily  the  condemnation  of  the  scheme 
was  so  loud  and  deep  among  the  members  that,  if  there  had 
been  a  meeting  at  once,  there  would  have  been  no  chance  what- 
ever of  its  being  retained,  but  memories  are  very  short,  and  it  is 
a  long  time  to  next  year.  Members  should  make  their  influence 
felt  upon  the  Committee,  and  take  care  that  no  arrangements 
are  made  for  continuing  the  present  system  before  the  General 
Meeting  of  next  year.  But  if  by  any  chance  barricades  and 
palisades  are  deemed  necessary,  we  trust  that  Lord's  has  seen 
the  last  of  the  boys'  match. 


YESTERDAY.  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

CONSIDERING  the  inevitable  sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
humanity,  it  is  much  that  mankind  should  be  so  easily 
amused.  The  great  drawback  to  the  rural  felicity  which  has 
been  glorified  by  poets  and  philosophers  in  all  ages  is  the  absence 
of  excitement.  Hence  the  dull  and  apathetic  stolidity  of 
peasants  in  primitive  districts,  even  where  work  is  plentiful, 
where  wages  are  good,  and  where  half  the  burdens  are  lifted  oft' 
the  aching  backs  of  the  sick,  the  superannuated,  and  the  fathers  of 
excessive  families  by  the  presence  of  resident  providences  in  the 
shape  of  beneficent  parsons  and  landowners.  No  one  took  more 
cheerful  views  of  life  than  Scott,  but  we  have  always  thought  it 
one  of  the  most  pessimist  passages  in  his  poems  where  he  sings 
that  "  a  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer  the  poor  man's 
heart  through  half  the  year."  What  a  picture  it  suggests  of 
dismal  stagnation !  Nor  in  modern  days  can  a  school  treat, 
a  local  cricket  match,  or  a  lecture  on  Palestine  or  Central 
Africa,  illustrated  by  slides  from  a  magic  lantern,  go  very  far, 
even  with  the  chance  of  occasional  enlivening  with  a  wedding 


or  a  funeral  from  the  castle  or  the  hall.  The  worthy  country 
folks  have  well  nigh  lost  the  faculty  of  being  amused  or  excited' 
from  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  awakening  their  sensations.  Yet, 
like  the  toad  that  sleeps  embedded  in  a  block  of  limestone,  the 
emotional  element  is  only  torpid,  and  is  easily  stimulated  into 
activity  by  change  of  scene.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  vice 
and  corruption  of  cities.  It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  condition  of  England,  overcrowded  and 
pauperised  in  its  substrata  as  it  may  be,  is  the  child-like  interest 
taken  by  the  populace  in  the  simple  and  most  commonplace 
sights.  The  debased  tastes  of  the  profoundly  corrupt  democracy 
in  the  declining  Iloman  Empire  could  only  be  gratified  by  the 
gladiatorial  shows,  when  Gauls  and  Germans  were  butchered  to 
make  a  holiday,  when  Christian  virgins  were  cast  to  the  lions, 
and  when  martyrs  were  matched  against  Libyan  leopards.  To 
this  day  in  Spain,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  is  the 
most  obstinately  retrogressive  of  European  countries,  a  sagacious 
Government  keeps  the  people  in  good  humour  by  subsidising  the 
barbarous  sports  of  the  bull-ring.  But  the  Londoner,  even  in 
the  lowest  quarters  of  the  East-end,  will  find  healthy  enjoyment 
in  the  merest  trifle.  A  fallen  cab-horse  draws  a  little  mob,  a 
fainting  woman  attracts  a  circle  of  delighted  sympathizers,  and 
the  man  who  assaults  another  man  in  the  street  receives  the 
honour  that  is  due  to  a  public  benefactor.  If  public-houses  and 
gin-palaces  drive  a  roaring  trade,  it  is  often  because  drinking 
means  something  to  do  in  the  absence  of  cheaper  and  less  hurt- 
ful distractions.  Last  week,  for  example,  we  chanced  to  be 
walking  down  Portland  Street  from  the  Metropolitan  station 
towards  Lang-ham  Place.  On  the  whole,  that  is  a  highly  respect- 
able neighbourhood.  We  cut  suddenly  into  a  cross-rush  of  the 
natives  in  a  state  of  intense  and  unanimous  excitement.  All  were 
running  more  or  less  breathlessly  in  the  same  direction.  There 
were  strings  of  school  children,  hand  in  hand,  dishevelled  maidens 
with  shoes  down  at  heels,  nursing  mothers  with  babies  in  their 
arms,  shopboys  in  shirt  sleeves,  &c.  We  fancied  that  at 
the  least  there  must  be  the  beginnings  of  a  tremendous  confla- 
gration, an  explosion  of  dynamite,  the  upsetting  of  a  coster- 
monger's  barrow,  or  some  violent  breach  of  the  peace,  with  a  free 
fight  between  Skeletons  and  Salvationists.  Not  at  all.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  incident  of  a  very  small  boy  being 
walked  off  between  a  couple  of  policemen  to  the  Marlborough 
Street  cells,  and  who,  being  naturally  gratified  by  the  attention 
he  received,  was  going  along  good-humouredly  enough.  The 
mystery  is  how  intelligence  of  the  event  had  been  so  quickly  and 
widely  disseminated.  It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory 
that  accounts  for  the  gathering  of  the  vultures  in  the  East,  when 
some  overtasked  beast  of  burden  has  been  mercifully  changed  into 
carrion.  A  wide-awake  bird  beating  time  on  his  pinions 
overhead  makes  a  swoop  on  the  prey,  and  his  movement  being 
marked  from  a  distance  by  others  on  the  alert  is  multiplied  in 
arithmetical  progression  through  rapidly  widening  circles. 

But,  as  the  German  Emperor  learned  to  his  pleasure  or  his 
annoyance,  that  inborn  passion  for  a  spectacle  of  any  kind  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  lower  classes.  On  Saturday  last,  if  we 
may  draw  again  on  personal  experiences,  we  were  seated  under 
the  portico  of  a  club  at  the  corner  of  Pall  Mall,  purely  by  acci- 
dent and  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  Imperial  programme.  Ask- 
ing why  the  space  in  front  was  being  kept  clear  by  the  police,  we 
were  told  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  lunching  with  his 
ambassador  previous  to  keeping  his  appointment  at  Wimbledon. 
Evidently  many  men  to  whom  the  world  looks  up  with  extreme 
veneration  had  been  better  informed.  Beneath  that  portico  was  a 
gathering  of  the  elect  and  select,  exercising  exemplary  patience, 
under  trying  circumstances,  for  the  Kaiser  on  that  particular 
occasion  did  not  show  the  punctuality  which  is  said  to  be  the 
politeness  of  kings.  There  were  a  couple  of  bishops  and  various 
other  venerable  Church  dignitaries,  the  Bench  was  more  than 
fairly  represented,  and,  moreover,  there  were  invalids  supporting 
their  infirmities  against  the  columns  who  would  have  seemed 
more  in  place  had  they  been  seated  in  bath  chairs  or  waiting  for 
a  sanitary  dip  in  some  pool  of  Bethesda.  We  should  have  thought 
that  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  must  themselves  have 
been  the  cynosures  of  many  admiring  assemblies,  might  have 
satisfied  their  curiosity  with  the  admirable  portraits  of  the  Kaiser 
in  the  illustrated  journals  within  doors.  Had  it  been  their  grand- 
children who  were  hustling  and  scrambling  to  get  a  flying  glimpse 
of  the  European  celebrity  we  could  have  better  understood  it. 

For  ourselves  the  interest  of  the  affair  seemed  to  begin 
when  the  illustrious  guest  had  gone  by  and  the  crowd  was  break- 
ing up.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  the  delighted  satisfaction  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  had  got  a  fair  glance  at  him.  Judging  by 
the  sunburned  cheeks  and  bronzed  foreheads,  and  the  queerly 
fancied  costumes  in  gorgeous  colours,  most  of  these  good  people 
must  have  come  from  the  country.  Even  if  the  trip  to  town  cost 
a  trifle  more  than  they  expected,  they  had  got  good  value  for 
their  money.    Clearly  they  were  all  saying  or  thinking  that  the 
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sight  they  had  seen  was  something  to  remember.  And  the 
philosophic  moralist  might  be  reminded  by  scenes  in  that  orderly 
mob  of  how  very  much  life  must  be  a  matter  of  luck.  The  front 
rank,  gazing  between  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  police,  could 
feast  their  eyes  for  a  few  brief  seconds  ;  the  unfortunates  who  were 
being  squeezed  and  stifled  in  the  rear  of  course  could  see  nothing 
at  all,  and  there  was  a  perceptible  ring  of  disappointment  in  their 
contributions  to  the  cheers.  The  traffic  being  stopped,  one 
omnibus  in  especial  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill  in  a  com- 
manding situation.  A  busy  man  got  out  fretting  and  fuming,  to 
follow  up  the  business  of  the  moment  as  best  he  might.  But  on 
the  roof  was  a  merry  party  of  gaily  attired  and  giggling  girls,  with 
gentlemen  in  shiny  hats  and  flaming  neckties  breathing  soft 
nothings  in  their  ears.  In  all  "humane"  probability,  as  the 
horsedealer  in  Mr.  Sponges  Sporting  Tour  would  have  said, 
the  party  was  bound  for  Kew  or  Richmond  to  pass  a  happy 
afternoon.  Assuredly,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  they  were  bent  on 
pleasure,  and  time  was  of  no  sort  of  value.  And  here,  for  the 
small  sum  of  twopence  or  sixpence,  Providence,  dealing  out  a 
whole  handful  of  trumps,  had  found  them  reserved  seats  on  an 
elevated  platform  which  would  have  seemed  cheap  at  a  sovereign 
per  head  could  they  have  raised  the  money  on  any  terms. 

The  British  sightseers  and  sensation-mongers  of  all  ranks  are 
essentially  gregarious.  They  will  endure  a  great  deal  from  the 
police  or  the  constituted  authorities,  because  they  have  the  sense 
to  recognize  that  if  they  choose  to  go  about  in  crowds  they  must 
take  the  consequences.  It  is  the  same  in  all  ranks.  There  would 
be  no  run  upon  the  coveted  enclosure  at  Ascot  were  it  not 
for  the  crushing  of  costly  and  carefully-arraDged  toilettes.  The 
most  eloquent  popular  divine  would  never  "  draw  "  if  each  of 
the  devotees  could  listen  comfortably,  without  suffering  like  St. 
Simeon  Stylites  on  his  pillar,  with  an  elbow  in  either  set  of  aching 
ribs.  When  Mr.  Frith  painted  his  vulgarly  clever  picture  of  Barns- 
gate  Sands  he  was  the  Velasquez  of  the  typical  English  democracy. 
Dozens  of,  more  or  less,  enchanting  Kentish  and  Sussex  villages 
along  the  coasts  are  left  unvisited  by  Londoners  with  large  families, 
who  must  suffer  so  much  from  stifling  and  overcrowding  at  home 
that  it  might  be  imagined  their  bitter  cry  in  the  brief  holidays 
would  be  for  fresh  air  and  free  elbow-room.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  still  pack  themselves  together  in  stuffy  single  rooms  in 
back  streets  at  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Hastings  in  a  manner 
that  is  absolutely  inexplicable  to  the  uninitiated.  That  system 
of  gratuitous  domestic  compression  would  seem  as  miserable  as  it 
is  mysterious ;  but  doubtless  they  know  best  what  pleases  them. 
And  we  presume  they  find  themselves  richly  repaid  by  the 
mobbing  and  being  mobbed  on  the  sweltering  beach  among  the 
periwinkle  sellers,  Christy  Minstrels,  and  peripatetic  photo- 
graphers, who  are  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Vanity  Fair,  where  they 
earn  an  honest  but  precarious  livelihood  with  a  clamour  that  is 
shriller  than  the  screams  of  the  sea-gulls. 


MUSIC. 

rilHE  number  of  concerts  given  during  the  past  ten  days  has 
begun  to  diminish  sensibly,  a  sign  that  the  end  of  a  very  long, 
if  not  very  remarkable,  musical  season  is  drawing  near.  The 
Bichter  concert  last  Monday  was  devoted  to  rather  less  of 
Wagner's  music  than  has  been  the  case  at  most  of  its  predecessors 
this  year.  The  Bayreuth  master  was  only  represented  by  the  in- 
strumental version  of  the  "  Charfreitagszauber  "  from  Parsifal,  the 
rest  of  the  programme  consisting  of  Beethoven's  Coriolan  Over- 
ture and  Scena  "  Ah !  pcrfido,"  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  and 
Schumann's  Rhenish  Symphony.  The  performance  of  the  last- 
named  work  was  uneven,  but  Schumann's  orchestration  is  so  un- 
satisfactory that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  his  symphonies,  fine 
as  they  in  many  respects  are,  to  make  the  same  effect  which  they 
would  do  if  they  had  been  written  by  a  composer  of  more  experience 
in  instrumentation.  The  unskilful  way  in  which  the  brass  is  used 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  performances  under  Dr.  Bichter, 
the  tone  of  the  instruments  being  often  unsatisfactory.  Grieg's 
Suite,  which  preceded  the  Symphony,  was  played  with  an 
astonishing  combination  of  finish  and  fire.  The  work  had  not 
been  previously  heard  at  these  concerts,  and  its  admirable  per- 
formance showed  it  to  better  advantage  than  at  any  of  the 
numerous  occasions  when  it  has  been  played  in  London.  The 
dance  of  Gnomes,  with  which  it  ends,  was  worked  up  in  an  ex- 
traordinary crescendo  and  accellerando,  which  fairly  brought 
down  the  house,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Dr.  Bichter  could 
resist  the  demand  for  a  repetition.  Beethoven's  Scena  was  sung 
with  care  and  experience  by  Mme.  Katharine  van  Arnhem,  a 
soprano  whose  method  is  good,  though  her  voice  is  somewhat  un- 
equal in  quality.  At  the  last  concert  of  the  season,  which  takes 
place  next  Monday,  recognition  of  English  art  is  promised  by  the 
production  of  Dr.  Stanford's  setting  of  Campbell's  Battle  of  the 


Baltic,  a  poem  which  should  suit  the  composer  of  The  Revenge. 
The  Vocal  Becital  given  on  the  afternoon  of  July  io  by  Miss 
Liza  Lehmann  attracted  a  crowded  audience  to  Princes'  Hall. 
The  programme  was  admirably  selected  and  performed,  and  the 
concert  was  not  too  long,  so  that  the  result  was  in  every  way 
most  satisfactory.  Miss  Lehmann  was  heard  in  Gluck's  beautiful 
"  O  del  mio  dolce  ardor  "  (from  Paride  ed  Elena) ;  Giovannini's 
"Willst  du  dein  Ilerz  mir  schenken?" — a  song  which  was  long 
attributed  to  J.  S.  Bach  ;  Gounod's  "  Le  Temps  de  Boses  " ;  English 
songs  by  Bishop  and  Boyce ;  three  very  graceful  songs  and  a  duet 
from  her  own  pen,  and  in  a  duet  by  Widor,  in  which  she  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Plunket  Greene.  Miss  Lehmann's  singing  was  marked  as 
usual  by  the  utmost  finish  and  charm  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  her  equal  in  the  particular  line  which  she  has  made  her  own. 
Apart  from  a  slight  tendency  towards  mannerism,  which  was 
occasionally  noticeable,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  Miss  Lehmann  has  taught 
her  admirers  to  expect  by  her  previous  performances  was  fully 
attained  in  all  the  songs  which  she  sang.  A  very  interesting 
feature  in  the  Recital  was  Mr.  Plunket  Greene's  remarkably  fine 
singing  of  three  old  Hungarian  songs  arranged  by  F.  Corbay. 
The  singularly  wild  and  characteristic  melodies  have  been  cleverly 
adapted  by  the  composer  without  losing  any  of  their  original 
force,  and  Mr.  Greene's  singing  of  them  was  so  full  of  vigour  and 
intensity  that  it  called  forth  a  burst  of  prolonged  and  well- 
deserved  applause  and  an  inevitable  encore.  Earlier  in  the  pro- 
gramme Mr.  Greene  sang  a  much-modernized  version  of  a  song 
from  Lully's  Amadis,  "  Bois  epais,"  which  suited  him  admirably. 
The  rest  of  the  programme  consisted  of  songs  by  Herr  von  Zur 
Miihlen — who  gave  a  particularly  fine  performance  of  the  "Liebes- 
lied  "  from  Die  Walkiire — and  recitations  by  Miss  Filippi.  Mr. 
Henry  Bird's  excellent  playing  of  the  accompaniments  to  the 
Hungarian  songs  deserves  a  word  of  praise. 

M.  Paderewski's  last  Becital,  which  took  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  attracted  one  of  the  largest  audiences  which  has  been 
seen  in  St.  James's  Hall  for  some  time  past.  The  programme 
was  entirely  devoted  to  selections  from  the  compositions  of 
Chopin,  in  the  interpretation  of  which  the  Polish  pianist  is 
always  at  his  best.  The  works  chosen  were  nearly  all  very 
familiar  to  concert-goers,  and  all  were  so  admirably  played 
that  it  is  impossible  to  select  any  for  especial  praise,  though 
the  audience  evidently  appreciated  the  waltz  in  C  sharp  minor 
(Op.  64,  No.  2)  most,  an  encore  of  which  was  insisted  on,  when 
M.  Paderewski  played  the  companion  waltz  in  D  flat  minor, 
which  was  in  its  turn  encored.  In  the  last  part  of  the  Nocturne 
in  C  minor  (Op.  48,  No.  1 )  the  pianist  apparently  made  a  slip  of 
memory,  and  the  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  Op.  53,  was  played  with 
alterations  in  the  text  which  were  hardly  justifiable.  At  the  end 
of  the  concert  M.  Paderewski  was  recalled  to  the  platform,  when 
he  played  the  "  Friska  "  from  Liszt's  Second  Hungarian  Bhapsody, 
after  which  he  was  literally  mobbed  by  numbers  of  the  audience — 
which  mostly  consisted  of  ladies — pressing  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  Such  a  scene  is  not  often  witnessed  in  an  English 
concert-room. 


AN  AUTHORS'  DINNER  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

ONLY  those  who  have  arranged  a  public  dinner  know  the 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  contended  with.  It  does  not 
merely  consist  in  the  physical  labour  of  writing  out  strings  of  names, 
ordering  the  menu,  and  deciding  on  the  toasts.  The  quarrels  of 
authors  have  filled  pages  of  printed  paper  for  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, from  Greene's  invectives  against  Shakspeare  down  to  the 
present  day ;  and  even  at  a  public  dinner,  when  the  author-mice 
sit  down  to  talk  of  belling  the  publishing-cat,  they  cannot  forget 
some  disputed  piece  of  cheese.  We  say  this  not  without  autho- 
rity, for  we  find  a  page  of  ingenious  parody  or  skit  or  both 
in  a  now  forgotten  novel  by  Frank  Banelagh,  entitled  Maids  of 
Honour.  Jacob  Tonson,  according  to  Frank  Banelagh,  "had 
been  moved  by  certain  reflections  that  had  visited  him,  on 
glancing  through  his  authors'  account-book,  to  acknowledge  in 
some  appropriate  way  the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  the  most 
successful  members  of  his  literary  staff."  Mr.  Besant  would 
say  that  this  statement  alone  proves  the  story  to  be 
apocryphal  ;  but  we  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Mr. 
Tonson's  long  experience,  the  narrative  goes  on  to  say,  taught 
him  that  nothing  would  be  more  desirable  to  the  authors  than 
a  good  meal.  There  was  to  be  a  wholesome  supply  of  food, 
and  a  fair  quantity  of  exhilarating  potations  of  an  inexpensive 
nature  (an  avenging  sherry  at  is.  6d.  the  bottle,  and  some  36s. 
port)  ;  a  feast  that  would  not  involve  the  host  in  any  great  expendi- 
ture. The  next  thing  to  decide  was  who  were  to  be  the  guests. 
"  He  called  for  his  ledger,  where  he  sat  on  a  high  stool  at  a  tall 
desk  at  the  end  of  the  shop,  and  carefully  looked  at  the  figures  at 
the  end  of  each  account ;  and,  according  as  they  were  on  the 
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wrong1  or  right  side,  pronounced  the  eligibility  of  the  author  for 
an  invitation."  lie  found  several  who  had  insisted  on  half 
profits;  these  he  condemned.  Those  whose  works  were  slightly 
profitable  he  hesitated  about,  because  (here  Mr.  Besant  will  begin 
to  believe  in  the  story)  small  prolits  were  small  virtues  in  the 
eyes  of  Jacob  Tonson.  Those  whose  books  showed  profitable 
returns  Jacob  delighted  to  honour,  and  they  were  accordingly 
sent  an  invitation  to  supper — "  at  the  sign  of  the  Shakspeare's 
Head,  over  against  Catherine  Street  in  the  Strand." 

The  publisher  had  confided  his  plan  to  my  Lord  Hervey,  who 
was  monstrously  pleased  with  the  idea  of  an  authors'  supper, 
and  was  so  much  gratified  at  being  asked  that  he  ordered  half  a 
dozen  of  the  bookseller's  most  unsaleable  publications.  The 
banquet  room  was  not  extensive,  large  portions  of  it  being 
occupied  with  parcels  in  brown  paper,  either  supplies  of  books 
ready  for  immediate  demand,  or  parcels  for  which  a  ready  sale 
was  not  anticipated.  A  large  table  was  furnished  with  knives 
and  forks  and  pewter  spoons ;  but  at  the  head  were  some  real 
silver  ones  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Tonson  himself.  Lord  Hervey 
arrived  early,  and  had  some  conversation  with  his  host  as  to  who 
was  coming.  "  It  will  be  a  classic  symposium,"  said  the  publisher. 
"  For  instance,  there  is  my  epic  poet,  Mr.  Tagryhme,  wonderful 
man,  surprising  imagination,  made  up,  my  Lord  Hervey,  of  the 
several  excellences  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Milton.  I  was 
the  fortunate  publisher  of  that  matchless  epic,  The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, in  twenty  books.  You  will  see  Dr.  Stifftext,  whose  last- 
volume  of  sermons  may  be  referred  to  as  an  invaluable  digest  of 
Christian  doctrine ;  then  there  is  also  the  learned  author  of  the 
History  of  the  World  before  the  Flood  and  The  Secret  Memoirs 
of  the  Pre-Adamite  Kings.  Then  that  fascinating  writer  Slipslop, 
whose  seductive  romance  of  Innocent  Adultery,  in  ten  volumes, 
has  been  so  well  received,  I  have  put  in  a  higher  place  than  I  in- 
tended, but  he  is  so  touchy.  Then  I  expect  Trounce  the  satirist, 
and  Bumblebee  the  pamphleteer." 

Lord  Hervey  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Addison,  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Sir  John  Vanbnigh,  and  Dean  Swift  were  coming.  Mr. 
Pope  had  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  sudden  indisposition  (a 
not  unfrequent  complaint  among  modern  authors  when  called  on 
to  speak).  Then  the  guests  arrived.  Jacob  Tonson  behaved  to 
his  guests  according  to  the  productiveness  of  their  works.  To 
the  "  small  profits  "  he  behaved  like  a  father ;  he  was  civil  and 
gracious.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  this  was  an 
Augustan  age  of  literature  without  an  Augustus  ;  for  the  interest 
of  George  I.  in  our  literature  was  slight  ,  and  Tonson  did  Maecenas 
to  the  best  of  his  powers.  With  those  authors  whose  names 
made  a  book  sell  as  quickly  as  it  was  printed  he  attempted  no 
familiarity.  He  welcomed  Mr.  Addison  like  a  prince;  but  the 
epic  poet  was  met  with  "  Ha,  Tagryhme  !  how  are  ye,  my  boy  ?  " 
Lord  Hervey  was  not  long  in  discovering,  we  learn,  "  the  slidino-- 
scale  appreciation  to  the  supper  arrangement."  At  the  head  of 
the  table,  where  Jacob  and  his  great  friends  sat,  were  the  delica- 
cies of  the  season.  Venison  was  served  to  them,  while  the  unsuc- 
cessful writers  were  supposed  to  content  themselves  with 
boiled  beef,  tripe,  and  cowheel.  Mr.  Tonson,  however,  was 
punished.  Mr.  Tagryhme,  Dr.  Drybones,  and  others  clamoured 
for  venison,  and  disdained  the  boiled  beef,  and  Jacob  made  a 
solemn  determination  never  to  ask  an  epic  poet  to  his  table 
again,  and  inwardly  determined  never  to  publish  again  for  the 
author  of  The  Day  of  Judgment.  The  haunch  of  venison  was 
in  such  demand  that  Jacob  Tonson  learnt  with  horror  that  it 
would  never  "  go  round."  He  tried  to  laugh  at  the  Dean's  joke, 
hut  his  heart  failed  him.  Every  one  was  helped  except  the 
publisher,  who  had  nothing  at  all  to  eat.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
think  of  a  starving  publisher  at  his  own  table.  It  is  enough  to 
bring  tears  to  the  most  hardened  member  of  the  Authors'  Society. 
Worse  things  were  in  store  for  him.  By  a  horrible  mistake  the 
excellent  milk  punch  prepared  for  Mr.  Addison,  Dean  Swift,  and 
Mr.  Tonson  was  placed  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  table.  The  amiable 
host  then  fainted,  and  was  taken  to  bed  insensible.  The  last 
thing  he  had  heard  was  the  epic  poet  reciting  from  The  Day  of 
Judgment.  The  honoured  guests  departed  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
having  enjoyed  themselves  moderately,  but  Mr.  Addison  protested 
that  he  had  never  passed  a  pleasanter  evening.  The  "  small  pro- 
fit "  authors  appear  to  have  kept  the  entertainment  up  to  a  late 
hour  in  the  night,  and  the  Dean  made  "  a  humourous  report  of 
it "  for  the  amusement  of  "  Stella." 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  dinner  of  the 
Authors'  Society  last  Thursday  will  appreciate  the  great  difference 
between  a  dinner  of  to-day  and  a  dinner  in  the  last  century.  The 
publisher  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  indulge  in  invidious  distinc- 
tions, and  the  wolf  lies  down  with  the  lamb,  with  a  smile  on  the 
face  of  the  latter. 


A  ABE  Q  AABE. 

[The  Siecle  states  that  a  large  number  of  Deputies  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  have  combined  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Mr.  Labouchere  with 
a  'work  of  art,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  for  the  evidences  of  sympathy 
towards  France  which  he  has  afforded  during  the  recent  discussion  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons.] 

O DEPUTIES  of  every  shade,  we  understand  your  gratitude, 
'Tis  natural  in  men  of  your  impressionable  race  ; 
We  honour  your  behaviour,  we  appreciate  your  attitude, 

But  is  your  tribute  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ? 
No  doubt  he  will  receive  it,  if  a  deputation  visit  us, 

As  proof  of  the  emotion  of  the  grateful  Gallic  heart ; 
But  will  the  testimonial  appear  to  him  felicitous? 

For  why,  respected  Deputies — oh,  why  a  "  work  of  art  "  ? 

We  think,  with  great  submission — yes,  we  think  we  know  our 
L-b-ch-re, 

And  yet,  among  the  masters  of  Obstructionist  debate 
We  connect  him,  least  of  all  his  gift  abundant  of  the  gab  who 
share, 

With  that  peculiar  present  you  are  said  to  contemplate. 
There  are  none  of  all  the  members  who  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  of  as 

Accomplished  skill  in  playing  the  interrogator's  part ; 
Not  C-bb,  nor  Cl-rk,  nor  C-mpb-11 — no,  nor  M-rt-n  (christened 
Cl-ph-s), 

Whom  we  can  less  associate  with  any  "  works  of  art." 

We  do  not  think  he  cares  for  them ;  we  fancy  he  despises  them  ; 

Of  artists  he  is  often  heard  to  speak  with  satire  grim. 
With  works  of  art  'tis  easy  to  reward  a  man  who  prizes  them ; 

But  what  would  be  the  work  of  art  appropriate  to  him  ? 
Is  it  picture  ?  is  it  statue  ?  is  it  Oriental  pottery  ? 

Or  what  not  other  treasures  flutter  Christie's  eager  mart  ? 
'Tisn't  easy  to  imagine  a  more  hopeless  kind  of  lottery 

Than  that  of  fitting  L-bby  with  his  favourite  "  work  of  art." 

They  might  present  him  with  his  bust  in  marble  from  a  model  by 

Some  sculptor  who  can  mould  a  face  of  gravely-hidden  freak, 
And  mouth  with  tongue  expressive  of  its  consciousness  of 
twaddle  by 

Reflectively  exploring  the  recesses  of  his  cheek. 
Or  seeing,  when  with  F-rg-sson  he  tries  his  usual  tournament, 

How  neat  are  his  repulses  by  that  diplomatic  Bart., 
One  feels  inclined  to  think  that  a  commemorative  ornament 

In  "  brass  repousse,"  finely  wrought,  might  form  the  "  work  of 
art." 

Thers  was  a  time  when  far  away  the  most  appropriate  offering 

To  one  who  in  his  former  role  no  longer  now  excels, 
Would  probably  have  been  to  deck  his  head's  habitual  covering 

With  richly  chased  and  decorated  gold  or  silver  bells. 
But  those  were,  if  you  recollect,  our  politician's  salad  days ; 

At  such  a  gift,  if  offered  now,  in  anger  he  would  start  ; 
For  he's  alas  !  been  bitten  with  that  worst  of  modern  maladies, 

And  takes  himself  too  seriously  for  such  a  work  of  art. 

So  though  you  hold,  I  doubt  not,  that  such  eloquence  and  nerve 
as  his 

Should  not  their  just  and  suitable  acknowledgment  escape, 
'Twere  better  that  your  thankful  recognition  of  his  services 

Should  take,  respected  Deputies,  some  more  befitting  shape. 
Of  the  gift  you  thought  of  making  you  might  find  him  rather 
critical, 

His  comments  upon  artists'  works  are  often  very  tart ; 
For  his  life,  his  ways,  his  speeches,  his  performances  political. 
Surpass — nay,  are  themselves  indeed — the  finest  works  of  art. 


EEVIEWS. 


TWO  RENAISSANCE  PLAYS.* 

THE  indiscriminate  laudation  frequently  and  foolishly  be- 
stowed upon  German  scholarship  has  sometimes  caused  a 
reaction  against  it  which  is  not  quite  just.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
enough  that,  whatever  may  be  their  achievements  in  science, 
which  requires  little  beyond  fairly  intelligent  labour,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Germans  fall  wofully  short  in  literature.  They 
either  stick  in  the  bark  of  mere  philology  and  suchlike  things^  or. , 
they  amass  heaps  of  secondhand  information  about  the  subject  - 
without  any  direct  grasp,  or  they  go  off  in  wild  journeys  into 

*  Gulidmus    Gnuplicns  —  Acnlastus.     Herausgegeben  von    Johannes  ' 
Bolte.    Thomas  Naogeorgus — Pummuclnus.    Herausgegeben  von  J.  Bolto 
und  Erich  Schmidt.    Berlin  :  Speyer  und  Peters ;  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 
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the  blue.  But  there  is  one  department  in  which  they  put  all 
other  nations  to  the  blush,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all.  We  refer  to  the  editing  of  texts.  In  England  we  are 
disgracefully  ill  provided  even  with  editions  of  our  own  minor 
authors  of  the  past,  and,  in  regard  to  the  ancient  and  modern 
classics  of  other  tongues,  we  cling  to  a  beggarly  round  of 
school  and  college  text-boots.  France,  fairly,  though  by  no 
means  exhaustively,  furnished  in  regard  to  her  own  literature, 
neglects  all  others  with  her  usual  serenity.  Meanwhile,  require 
almost  what  you  may — a  less  read  Greek  poet,  an  out-of-the-way 
Latin  historian,  a  German  author  of  any  period,  a  Shakspearian 
doubtful  play  in  English,  a  French  roman  d'aventures  or  seven- 
teenth-century tragedy,  an  Italian  standard  text — and  you  will 
find  them  all  in  neat  collections,  long  ago  or  more  recently  pro- 
duce d  in  Germany ;  cheap,  excellently  printed,  now  at  last 
tolerably  papered,  uniform,  ready  for  binding,  and  irreproachable 
as  to  text.  The  very  latest  of  these  collections  has  just  been 
started  under  the  editorship  of  Herren  Hermann  and  Szamatolski, 
and  is  to  consist  of  the  Latin  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  Two  of  its  earliest  numbers — the  famous  plays  of 
Acolastus,  by  William  Gnapheus  (Voider-Fuller),  and  Pannymchius, 
by  Naogeorgus  (Kirchmayer),  are  before  us  now.  The  list  of 
promised  works  includes  writings  of  Erasmus,  More,  Melan- 
chthon,  Campanella,  ./Eneas  Sylvius,  Poggio,  as  well  as,  of  course, 
the  immortal  Epistolm  Obscurorum  (less  inaccessible  than  these,  but 
always  welcome),  and  examples  of  the  less  world-known  but  still 
interesting  work  of  Bebel,  Macropedius,  Crocus,  Kerckmeister, 
and  others.  With  much  of  this  of  course  Germany  has  a  special 
interest  of  origin.  But  most  of  it  was  less  German  than 
European,  and  almost  all  of  it  was  promptly  translated  into  the 
vernacular  of  other  tongues,  besides  being  universally  legible  to 
men  of  any  education  in  the  Latin. 

Both  the  plays  now  before  us  were  thus  translated  into  English 
within  a  very  short  time  of  their  composition.  Pammachius,  a 
violently  anti-Papal  play,  was,  indeed,  dedicated  to  Cranmer, 
and,  to  the  horror  of  Gardiner,  acted  ten  years  later  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  Acolastus  was  translated  expressly  as  a 
school-book  into  English,  by  Palsgrave,  in  1 540.  But  the 
originals  of  both  have  long  ceased  to  be  familiar  to  any  but 
specialists,  and  are  sometimes  incorrectly  referred  to  by  them. 
Thus,  even  so  exact  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Herford,  whose  account  of 
both  in  his  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  Germany  is  probably 
the  best  in  recent  English,  makes  a  slip  by  saying  that  "  Aco- 
lastus and  his  like-minded  companion,  Philautus,  fall  in  with 
two  parasites  of  the  astute  Plautine  breed."  Philautus,  in  fact, 
disappears  before  Pantolabus  and  Pamphagus  appear ;  has,  in- 
deed, been  taken  leave  of  with 

Jam  vale  Philaute  mi, 

and  has  answered  with 

Vale,  longum  vale,  Acolaste  optime  maxime, 

in  the  previous  scene.  But  nothing  is  further  from  our  intention 
than  to  triumph  over  Mr.  Herford,  who  very  likely  was  writing 
from  memory,  or  from  notes  taken  at  some  library,  on  the 
strength  of  our  own  comfortable  reading  of  this  agreeable 
reprint. 

Acolastus,  the  earlier,  the  lighter,  and  the  less  original  of  the 
two,  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1529.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
Terentian  or  Plautine  imitations,  more  or  less  directly  written 
for  school  use.  of  which  the  Renaissance  was  so  fond,  and  enjoys 
the  credit  of  being  the  earliest  play  of  such  a  kind  written  on  a 
Biblical  subject.  The  author  was  nominally  a  Catholic,  but 
Lutheran  leanings  have  been  observed  in  it.  It  is,  however, 
very  little  controversial,  even  indirectly,  and  the  interest  of  it 
lies  partly  in  its  Latinity  and  form,  which  are  by  no  means  in- 
elegant, but  still  more  in  the  genial  breadth  of  the  treatment. 
The  worthy  Fuller,  as  some  one  (we  think  Mr.  Herford)  has  well 
observed,  gives  the  complement  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  He  says  very  little  about  the  reconciliation  scene,  and  the 
elder  brother,  though  referred  to,  does  not  actually  appear  at  all. 
But  a  whole  act  is  spent  upon  the  demand  for  the  portion  of 
goods,  and  nearly  three  on  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  it,  which 
is  depicted  in  a  most  lively  manner.  The  hesitations  and  debates 
of  the  father  Pelargus  with  his  friend  Eubulus  (who,  in  fact, 
advises  him  to  let  a  wilful  man  have  his  way),  and  the  plotting 
of  Acolastus  (who  has  remnants  of  respect  for  his  sire)  with 
his  evil  counsellor,  Philautus,  make  a  rather  long  introduction, 
but  show  comic  power.  At  last  Acolastus,  with  ten  talents 
in  his  pocket,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible  (which,  at  Philautus's  ad- 
vice, he  drops),  sets  out  to  see  life.  He  is  so  happy  that  he 
break3  out  into  very  tolerable  sapphics : — 

Nunc  juvat  laute  Genium  fovere, 
Nunc  juvat  sactse  Veneri  litarc, 
Nunc  juvat  ludos  et  amcena  carni 
Gaudia  ferre  ! 

But  alas  !  even  before  this  we  have  been  introduced  to  the  in- 
struments of  his  punishment.  Pamphagus,  a  parasite,  and 
Pantolabus,  a  scurra,  have  been  discussing  expedients  to  raise  the 
wind.  They  see  him  afar  off.   Pantolabus  whispers  rapturously : — 

Mi  Pamphage,  zonam  habet ! 
They  salute  him  respectfully,  and,  after  a  very  short  conversa- 
tion, carry  him  off  (he  observing:  that  their  sentiments  exactly 
coincide  with  the  teachings  of  Philautus)  to  the  house  of  Sannio, 
a  bagnio,  as  our  polite  fathers  would  have  said.  A  great  feast  is 
ordered,  and  Sannio's  maidservant,  Bromia,  has  the  unreasonable 
double  duty  imposed  on  her  of  cooking  it  and  fetching  Lais,  [ 


whose  name  speaks  her.  Bromia  and  her  fellow-servant  Syrus 
keep  up  a  comic  interlude  during  the  actual  feast ;  but  the 
author  kindly  permits  us  to  be  present  at  the  dessert,  when 
Acolastus  makes  violent  love  to  Lais,  and  is,  as  may  be  supposed, 
not  treated  cruelly  by  that  goodnatured  damsel.  "  Quid  suspiras, 
corculum?"  says  she,  tenderly;  and  the  youth  replies,  "  Te, 
faustitas  mea,"  with  other  still  less  dubious  endearments.  Next 
morning  Pamphagus,  though  his  head  is  still  aching,  thinks  of 
business.  False  dice  finish  off  Acolastus's  ten  talents  at  a  single- 
sitting;  Sannio  and  Lais,  furious  at  his  poverty,  turn  him  out  of 
doors  beaten  and  stripped;  and  he  takes  service  with  farmer 
Chremes  as  a  swineherd.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  received 
narrative.  The  piece — at  least  the  middle  of  it — is  really  lively,, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  became  widely  popular. 

The  Pammachius  (Wittenberg,  1538)  is  of  higher  flight  and' 
sterner  cast.  Kirchmayer  was  one  of  the  hottest  of  hot  gospellers, 
and  the  play  is  a  violent  assault  on  the  Papacy.  We  begin  in 
Heaven,  where  Our  Lord  laments  the  state  of  the  world  to  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul.  St.  Paul  says  surely  the  bishops  will  hold  the 
faith  ?    "  Yes,"  answers  his  Master,  rather  grimly, 

"  Nisi  i II 1  primi  Paule  ad  Satanam  cesserint." 

This,  quoth  Paulus,  justly,  is  "  horrendum,"  and  St.  Peter  timidly 
urges  that  at  least  Pammachius,  his  own  successor  at  Rome,  will 
stand  fast.  "  Will  he  ?  "  is  the  answer  ;  he  will  be  the  first  te 
desert.  And  when  the  action  proper  begins  we  see  the  truth  of 
Christ's  words.  By  an  ingenious,  not  to  say  audacious,  imagining, 
Kirchmayer  has  shown  in  the  next  two  scenes  the  simultaneous 
resolve  of  the  Emperor  Julian  to  leave  off  persecuting  the 
Church  and  of  Pope  Pammachius  to  quit  the  service  of  Christ  as 
unprofitable,  and  join  Satan  as  a  much  better  master.  His 
counsellor  Porphyry  is  quite  of  his  mind,  and  they  are  not  in  the 
least  shaken  in  their  determination  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
to  state  his  gracious  purposes.  Indeed  Pammachius,  at  Porphyry's 
instigation,  makes  the  most  extravagant  demands,  amounting  iio> 
the  full  Hildebrandine  or  even  Innocentian  claims.  He  wilL 
never  be  satisfied  till 

Nos  sublimes  et  praelatos  omnibus 
Conspexerint  homines. 

Julian  indignantly  replies  : — 

Majora  quasritis  quam  episcopos  decet — 

and  is  rather  neatly  countered  by  Porphyry,  who  asks  him> 
whether  the  teaching  power  belongs  to  him  or  to  them.  They 
end  by  defying  him,  and  set  off  to  find  Satan.  They  do  find1 
him,  with  his  infernal  agents  Planus  (the  sower  of  heresies), 
Stasiades  (an  ancestor  of  Mr.  John  Burns,  who  sets  disunion 
between  fellow-citizens),  and  Chremius,  who  corrupts  by  gain.  The 
situation  is  soon  explained,  and  Satan,  of  course,  strikes  a  bargain 
at  once.  Pammachius,  triply  crowned,  is  chaired  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  three  devils  and  Porphyry,  after  the  words  of  investiture 
(really  eloquent) : — 

Hanc  coronam  suscipe 
Tenebrarum  et  ea;citatis  !    Regibus  impera, 
Dominare  populis,  inferorum  maximis 
Praesis  portis.    Omnes  tuorum  pulverem 
Pedum  lingant.    Seeundus  in  regno  sies  ! 

This  is  in  return  for  the  oath  taken  by  Pammachius  : — 

[Se]  nil  honesti,  justi,  casti,  aut  integri, 
Sancti  piive  facturum. 

Then  things  go  on  merrily.  Julian  tries  resistance,  but  the 
Pope  placards  Rome  against  him,  and  he  is  forced  to  submit. 
Truth  and  Freedom  of  Speech  are  driven  out  of  the  world, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Satan  flourishes.  The  author  expressly 
declines  to  write  his  fifth  act,  though  he  hints  at  it  by  draw- 
ing the  consternation  of  the  confederates  at  the  rising  of  a 
new  sect  who  teach  "  salutem  in  Christi  solo  haberi  nomine,"' 
"homines  sola  justificari  fide,"  and  so  forth.  This  wild  plot  is- 
carried  out  with  far  greater  success  than  might  be  imagined. 
The  author  is  too  desperately  in  earnest  to  be  comical,  though  he 
has  a  certain  grim  humour;  but  this  same  earnestness  gives  him 
eloquence,  and  he  has  outlined  and  kept  his  characters  with  no 
small  power.  As  it  is  one  of  the  earliest,  so  it  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous,  puttings  of  the  "  Antichrist "  theory,  and  is  thoroughly 
well  worth  reading  for  both  literary  and  historical  reasons. 


NOVELS.* 


MR.  C.  J.  WILLS  is  funny  in  his  way  of  lecturing  fellow- 
novel-writers  on  the  sins  of  padding,  of  writing  "  miles  of' 
talkee-talkee  about  nothing  at  all,"  of  "  descriptive  stuff,"  and  of 
the  distressful  resources  of  the  publisher — "thick  paper,  leading 
out,  Brobdingnagian  type,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  publications- 
sandwiched  at  the  end  of  each  volume."    Jardyne's  Wife,  Mr. 
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Wills's  new  story,  is  an  example  of  each  and  all  of  these  so-called 
offences.  Many,*  many  pages  of  these  wide-margined,  clearly- 
printed,  neat  little  volumes  are  filled  with  remonstrances  against 
the  iniquity  of  book-making  and  floating  the  half-pennyworth  of 
bread  on  the  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  And  then,  very  oddly, 
Mr.  Wills  says  "  the  public  like  a  good  pennyworth  :  whatever 
the  quality,  it  will  have  quantity."'  So  it  would  seem  that 
writers  and  publishers  and  the  public  are  involved  in  a  vicious 
circle,  whence  issue  perennially  three-volume  novels.  Jar  dyne's 
Wife  will  not  do  much  to  help  them  out.  Mr.  Wills  is 
always  an  amusing  writer,  but  he  has  often  been  more  amusing 
than  in  the  present  instance.  The  plot  bears  a  remarkable 
but,  the  author  avers,  a  fortuitous  resemblance  to  a  criminal 
cause  celibre  which  made  an  immense  sensation  some  time  ago. 
Mr.  Jardyne's  wife  did  not  poison  her  husband,  though  judge 
and  jury  said  she  did.  She  was  condemned  to  death,  re- 
prieved, and  lier  innocence  was  discovered  after  a  few  months. 
A  decent  interval  having  elapsed,  she  marries  her  lover,  and  they 
go  to  a  colony.  Mr.  Jardyne,  who  was,  the  author  gracefully 
says,  "  as  full  of  money  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,"  had  poisoned 
himself  in  hopes  that  his  wife  and  Rupert  Davenant  would  be 
suspected ;  the  last  resort,  it  would  seem,  of  spiteful  malice. 
Mr.  Wills  is  a  little  uncertain  about  titles.  Rupert's  mother  is 
Lady  Davenant  or  Lady  Dorothea,  just  as  it  happens.  His 
people  have  a  comical  way  of  repeating  surnames  at  any  and 
every  moment.  "Leave  me,  leave  me,  Mr.  Davenant."  "I  mil 
leave  you  at  once  and  for  ever,  Mrs.  Jardyne."  The  fun  of  Mr. 
Pottinger,  the  journalist,  and  Miss  Bagge,  the  philanthropist,  is 
a  little  strained  ;  still,  in  its  way,  it  is  fun. 

The  Alderman's  Children,  by  Mr.  James  Brinsley-Richards,  is 
sensational  as  novel-readers  accept  the  epithet,  but  not  romantic. 
There  are  two  murders,  and  if  one  is  not  more  than  manslaughter, 
the  other  is  so  terrible  in  its  details  that  it  fairly  strikes  the 
balance.  The  victim  of  the  second  is  the  alderman  of  the  title. 
One  feels  that  the  horror  of  it  would  be  exaggerated  had  he  been 
a  London  County  Councillor.  Then  there  are  forged  letters  and 
forged  bank-notes,  splendid  robberies  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
at  a  time  crammed  into  a  hand-bag,  imminent  bigamies,  and  a 
death  in  delirium  tremens.  All  this  is  put  together  and  told  in 
the  solid,  old-fashioned  manner  with  which  the  original  sensa- 
tional novel  used  to  be  written.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  saying 
the  story  is  not  romantic,  and  we  desire  not  to  be  understood  in 
any  disparaging  sense.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  be  told  of 
a  villain,  let  us  be  told  of  a  consistent  and  probable  villain,  and 
if  a  deep-laid  desperate  domestic  plot  is  to  be  unriddled,  let  it  be 
•done  by  one  who  has  thought  it  out  and  made  it  fit  together. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Brinsley-Richards  has  done  in  The  Alderman's 
Children,  and  this  is  what  the  ordinary  recent  writer  of  sensa- 
tional novels  seldom  cares  to  do.  One  might  object  to  the 
villain  in  the  present  case  that  his  villany  is  so  obvious  that 
neither  the  gentle  Mabel  Snow  nor  the  feeble-minded,  virtuous 
Charlie  Harrowell  could  be  so  long  imposed  upon  by  him ;  but 
that  would  be  to  set  an  impossible  limit  to  human  folly.  All 
the  characters  in  the  story  are  drawn  with  much  adherence  to 
ordinary  types.  The  localities  chiefly  in  London  are  clearly 
and  truthfully  described,  and  there  are  not  wanting  touches  of 
■quiet  humour  and  pathos.  The  author  fancies  himself  in  the  art 
of  appellation,  the  art  of  Thackeray,  so  great  that  it  forbids 
imitation.  Grey  and  Violet  are  the  children  of  Mr.  Blew,  who 
■was  in  the  indigo  trade,  and  lived  in  Cobalt  Lodge.  Messrs. 
Crleene,  Harrowell,  and  Sheeves  sounds  agricultural,  but  these 
gentlemen  were  in  tea,  which  appears  far-fetched.  This  little 
vanity  has  amused  the  author,  and  does  not  much  harm  the 
book. 

Everything  and  everybody  must  be  put  intp  a  novel  nowadays, 
including  our  departed  friends.  The  figure  of  Laurence  Oliphant 
was  striking  and  picturesque,  and  his  personality  interesting,  so 
he  is  seized  upon  to  figure  in  places  which  would  otherwise  be 
blank  or  filled  with  shadows.  Mr.  Haskett  Smith,  M.A.,  cannot 
be  accused  of  want  of  reverence  for  the  "  beloved  friend "  to 
whom  he  dedicates  For  God  and  Humanity.  If  his  attitude  had 
been  a  little  less  reverential,  and  if  a  shade  of  humour  had 
tempered  his  regard,  he  might  have  given  a  truer  portrait,  or  might 
.not  have  put  it  into  a  novel  at  all,  which  would  have  been  the 
preferable  course.  A  novel  in  the  sense  of  a  romance  Mr. 
Haskett  Smith's  book  is  not.  It  is  a  fictitious  narrative  with  a 
real  person  as  centre,  at  least  as  real  a  person  as  the  narrator 
■could  make  him.  The  mystic  element  in  Laurence  Oliphant  is 
left  out.  But  the  brilliance,  wit,  satire,  fun,  gaiety,  are  omitted 
also,  and  what  remains?  Only  his  doctrinal  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, which,  rare  admittedly  in  practice,  are  scarcely  new  in 
theory,  expounded  at  great  length  along  with  pages  of  instructive 
conversation  painfully  recalling  the  friend  of  our  youth,  Mr. 
Barlow.  We  owe  no  gratitude  to  the  author  for  the  gleams 
of  amusement  to  be  found  here  and  there.  The  respectable 
English  baronet,  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  county  magistrate  and 
chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  ordered  off  to  make  his  bed,  and 
fumbling  feebly  with  the  blankets  and  pillows,  is  a  comical 
martyr.  It  is  less  absurd  when  he  is  detailed  to  groom  the 
horses  and  clean  the  stables,  though  the  worthy  gentleman  is 
not  much  more  at  home  amongst  the  buckets  and  brooms.  But 
surely  the  faintest  sense  of  the  incongruous  would  have  induced 
the  author  to  invent  some  other  death  for  Cyril  Gordon  (the 
name  he  gives  to  the  man  whom  he  evidently  regards  with  respect 
and  gratitude)  when  the  book  has  to  be  brought  to  a  close. 
Struggling  in  the  arms  of  a  lunatic  old  maid,  who  has  fallen 


passionately  in  love  with  him,  and  drowning  with  her  in  a  tank 
of  water,  Cyril  Gordon  makes  the  most  unsuitable  exit  bathos 
could  devise.  Mr.  Haskett  Smith  cannot  invent.  But  he  can 
excellently  describe,  and  the  views  he  gives  us  of  the  mountains 
and  lakes  of  the  Holy  Land  might  make  a  guide-book  in- 
teresting. 

The  hero  and  narrator  of  Colonel  Savage's  story,  My  Official 
Wife,  Colonel  Lenox,  is  a  Lothario  who  has  contrived  to  make 
his  gaiety  and  gallantry  keep  pace  with  his  grey  hairs.  He  is 
a  grandfather,  and  has  a  very  respectable  grandmother  wife 
living  in  Paris.  He  is  travelling  alone  to  St.  Petersburg  with  a 
passport  bearing  Mrs.  Lenox's  name  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
when  a  lovely  passportless  siren,  a  perfect  stranger,  requests 
him  to  take  her  over  the  Russian  frontier  as  his  wife,  he  consents. 
After  this,  passages  of  a  most  flirtatious  kind  frequently  occur, 
and  at  St.  Petersburg  he  introduces,  always  from  the  most 
chivalrous  motives,  the  lady  everywhere  as  Mrs.  Lenox,  his 
"  putative  spouse,"  as  he  sweetly  names  her  in  private.  Colonel 
Lenox  is  an  American,  as  he  rather  needlessly  tells  us.  He 
requests  his  putative  spouse  to  "  hurry  up,"  and  has  her  on 
occasion  "  billed,  tabbed,  and  passported."  The  lady,  who,  to 
prove  her  fascination,  "chirps,"  "chuckles,"  "lisps,"  and  "pouts," 
is,  of  course,  a  Nihilist,  in  hiding  from  the  police,  and  the 
chivalrous  colonel  takes  advantage  of  his  "  official  "  position  to 
make  violent  love  to  her,  and  "  press  burning  kisses  "  on  her 
lips,  which  "  writhe  under  his  caresses."  As  she  keeps  him  off" 
in  private  with  a  revolver,  he  does  this  in  public,  at  dinner 
parties,  in  the  crowded  courtyards  of  hotels,  in  the  presence  of 
waiters,  and  always  as  a  chivalrous  American  colonel  should. 
There  is  plenty  of  dash  and  go  in  the  author's  way  of  writing. 
The  vulgarity  is  fundamental.  Colonel  Savage  has  been  unable 
to  see  that  an  escapade  pardonable  to  a  boy  just  entering  life,  and 
full  of  high  spirits  and  reckless  fun,  is  gross  in  an  elderly  man, 
and  one  who  assumes  airs  of  chivalry.  Aged  Don  Juans  are  not 
agreeable  objects,  but  they  are  not  as  bad  as  ancient  Tartufes. 

The  half-dozen  short  stories  gathered  together  under  the  title 
Retribution,  the  scenery  of  which  is  found  in  and  around  the 
coasts  of  Corsica,  are  stated  on  the  title-page  to  be  "  by  Philippe 
Tonelli."  Whether  M.  Tonelli  is  the  author  or  translator,  or 
both,  does  not  appear.  An  unsigned  preface  says,  "  I  have  given 
many  forcible  expressions  in  the  original  rendering,  and  without 
translation  they  are  understood  well  enough."  Search  for  the  forcible 
expressions  reveals  nothing  more  strenuous  than  an  occasional  per 
Dio  santo  !  per  la  Madonna.'  varied  with  mon  Dieu  and  diable. 
The  sketches  of  Corsican  scenery  are  interesting,  and  the  coast 
seems  a  good  place  for  yachting;  but  the  studies  of  Corsican 
temper  add  little  to  the  knowledge  gained  from  Merimee's 
story  or  the  well-known  hen  feud  at  the  Lyceum.  The  trans- 
lator's appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  English  is  not  acute. 
"  Bewilderingly  "  is  not  the  same  as  bewildered  ;  "  momentary 
horror "  does  not  mean  incessant  horror,  as  the  writer  thinks  it 
does;  "aromats"  are  unknown  to  us  ;  the  service  for  the  dying 
is  not  correctly  described  as  "  the  prayer  of  agony  " ;  and  why  an 
"  auctioneer  "  should  be  taken  as  the  type  of  venal  electioneering 
practices  is  best  known  to  M.  Tonelli. 


NAVAL  WARFARE.* 

IT  has  not  uncommonly  happened  in  all  branches  of  literature 
that  some  subject  which  has  been  long  and  unaccountably 
neglected  is  found  to  have  suddenly  attracted  several  independent 
inquirers.  To  judge  from  the  fact  that  Admiral  Colomb's  Naval 
Warfare  has  come  so  soon  after  Captain  Mahan's  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  this  experience  is  apparently  about  to  be  repeated 
with  the  history  of  maritime  war.  The  two  books  are  quite  in- 
dependent. Admiral  Colomb's,  which  appeared  first  as  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military  Magazine,  had 
begun  to  be  printed  just  before  Captain  Mahan's  was  published. 
In  method,  too,  the  works  are  radically  different.  The 
American  author  takes  a  survey  of  the  whole  field,  and  all  the 
elements  of  his  subject,  combining  the  principles  and  the  illus- 
tration of  them  into  a  coherent  narrative.  Admiral  Colomb  has 
written  what  are  in  fact  a  series  of  essays,  of  which  more  than 
half  are  devoted  to  proving  the  same  proposition  over  and  over 
again  by  a  great — but,  as  we  propose  to  show,  by  no  means 
complete — array  of  examples.  He  himself,  we  may  add,  refers 
to  his  contemporary  in  the  most  becoming  terms.  Admiral 
Colomb's  style  is  less  "  popular  "  than  the  American — much  drier 
and  more  technical.  There  is  a  certain  iteration  of  the  blessed 
word  strategical,  and  a  constant  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  cross 
raiding,"  "disputed  command,"  "assured  command."  Of  this  we 
do  not  complain,  since  every  art  and  science  must  have  its 
own  terms.  Still  we  confess  to  looking  at  these  words  with 
some  suspicion.  It  so  very  often  is  found  that  technical  words 
of  this  kind  give  a  superficial  impression  of  clearness  and  precision 
to  the  language  of  a  writer  whose  thought  is  not  proportionately 
clear  and  precise.  Moreover,  a  good  sonorous  term  of  art  may 
be  invented  to  give  an  air  of  youth  and  importance  to  an  old 
commonplace  or  truism.  Admiral  Colomb  is  not  quite  free  from 
a  weakness  for  the  use  of  technical  terms  where  none  are  needed. 

*  Naval  Warfare:  its  Rulina  Piincipks  and  Practice  Historically 
Treated.  I5y  Rear-Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.  London:  \V.  H.  Alien  & 
Co.  1891. 
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It  is,  for  instance,  a  vile  phrase  that  "  Byng's  orders  almost  seem 
to  find  their  ectype  in  what  happened  at  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  in  1S82."  Ectype  is  pedantry— and  wrong  at,  thatin 
this  case.  An  order  and  an  event  cannot  stand  in  the  relation 
of  prototype  and  ectype.  It  gave  also  a  sensible  shock  to  our 
trust  in  Admiral  Colomb's  knowledge  of  naval  or  of  any  other 
history  to  find  him  saying  that  Ayscue's  expedition  to  Barbadoes 
just  before  the  first  Dutch  war  was  "  one  of  the  many  acts  of 
reprisal  which  had  been  going  on  between  the  two  nations."  The 
expedition  to  Barbadoes  was  undertaken  against  the  loyal  garrison 
which  held  the  island  for  the  King.  Barbadoes  never  belonged 
to  the  Dutch,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  always  purely  English. 

Admiral  Colomb's  book  is  divided  into  a  smaller,  and  a  larger 
portion.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  smaller  contains  a  sketch  of 
the  development  of  naval  war  from  the  sporadic  expeditions  of  the 
middle  ages  down  to  the  prolonged  and  combined  operations 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Throughout  this  part  of  his  book  he 
argues  with  force  that  a  Power  which  has  to  fight  on  the  sea 
should  make  the  command  of  the  sea  its  first  object.  The  great 
principles  of  war  are  always  the  same,  and  Admiral  Colomb 
rightly  enforces  the  doctrine  that  what  he  has  named  "  cross 
raiding,"  mere  ravaging  or  plundering  expeditions  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  are  as  wrong  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  sailing 
fleet.  Further,  he  points  out  that  a  mere  policy  of  giving  tit  for 
tat  or  of  trusting  to  fortifications  is  futile  as  compared  with  the 
policy  of  keeping  a  sufficient  force  at  sea  to  menace  the  enemy  at 
home,  and  fight  him  when  he  comes  out  of  port.  The  French 
hampered  themselves,  and  increased  all  the  other  causes  of  their 
naval  inferiority,  by  never  making  it  their  business  to  seek  our 
fleets  out,  and  fight  them.  They  always  had  something  to  do 
first — generally  a  military  expedition  to  convoy — and,  therefore, 
avoided  battle's.  As  our  men  aimed  habitually  at  forcing  battles 
on,  the  result  was  that  the  French  were  compelled  to  choose 
hetween  giving  up  their  "  ulterior  object  "  or  fighting  under  cir- 
cumstances which  they  had  made  unnecessarily  disadvantageous 
to  themselves.  All  this,  although,  like  most  truth,  it  is  not  new — 
for  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  had  said  it  with  excellent 
French  clearness  and  point  long  ago — is  most  true.  Admiral 
Colomb  is  well  in  the  right  in  saying  it,  and  as  he  has  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  shrieking  persons  who  draw  horrific  pictures 
of  foreign  cruisers  careering  about  bombarding  Lerwick  while 

■  the  British  fleet  is  still  unbroken,  he  would  be  quite  right  to 
prove  over  and  over  that  a  force  which  is  divided  before 
an  unbroken  enemy  may  be  crushed  in  detail.  But  we  have 
occasionally  been  unable  to  discover  what  it  is  that  Admiral 
Colomb  is  in  many  passages  endeavouring  to  prove.  There 
is,  for  example,  a  rather  wearisome  iteration  of  the  phrase 
"cross  raiding";  but  we  are  not  given  anywhere  a  test  by 
which  to  distinguish  this  from  an  effective  operation  of  naval 
warfare,  which,  to  the  natural  man,  appears  greatly  to  resemble 
it.  For  instance,  Admiral  Colomb  speaks  of  the  two  attacks  on 
Cadiz,  Drake's  and  Essex's,  as  examples  of  well-conceived  naval 
operations  ;  but  of  the  Spanish  raid  from  Brittany  to  Cornwall,  and 
the  Armada  itself,  as  mere  unintelligent  cross  ravaging.  Yet 
where  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  them  ?  The  fact 
that  the  Spanish  operations  were  as  ill  conceived  and  ill  con- 
ducted as  the  English  were  well  laid  and  well  carried  through 
does  not  prove  them  different  in  principle.  There  are  contradic- 
tions, too,  which  we  find  it  hard  to  reconcile.  Thus,  on  one  page 
it  is  said  that  Lord  Thomas  Howard's  operations  against  the 

1  Spaniards  among  the  islands  in  1591  were  "of  the  essence  of 
naval  war,"  and,  on  the  opposite  page,  that  similar  operations 

■  in  1593  were  not  of  its  essence.  For  the  rest,  Admiral  Colomb 
nowhere  tells  us  what  this  same  essence  of  naval  war  is.  He 
says  that  in  1 596  King  Philip  II.  should  have  had  his  fleet  in 

f  the  Channel  before  Howard  and  Essex  sailed  for  Cadiz  ;  but  that 
J    Spain  was  "  swelling  with  ideas  of  a  repetition  of  her  great  cross- 
r  raiding  designs  of  1 588."    Yet  if  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  in 
the  Channel  first,  what  would  that  have  been  but  a  cross  raid,  to 
use  the  Admiral's  own  language  ?    The  success  or  failure  of  the 
expedition  would  have  depended  on  the  capacity  of  the  Spanish 
leader  and  the  fighting  power  of  his  fleet.    These  considera- 
te tions  of  capacity  and  fighting  power,  however,  the  Admiral 
neglects  entirely.    His  comparisons  are  consequently  vitiated. 
'  It  is   true  enough   to    say   that    as   an  English  squadron 
j   had  fled   before  a  Spanish  off  Flores   it  would  have  been 
I  hard  put  to  it  off  Plymouth.    So  it  would  if  the  relative  propor- 
I  tions  of  the  fleets  had  been  the  same.    Don  Alonso  de  Bazan 
i  had  five  times  as  many  ships  as  Lord  Thomas  Howard  off  Flores. 
I  Would  he  have  had  that  superiority  oft'  Plymouth,  and  if  not, 
I  would  the  English  fleet  have  been  so  hard  put  to  it  ?    We  should 
I  say  not,  to  judge  by  the  poor  fight  actually  made  at  Cadiz.  Of 
1  such  considerations  as  these,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  causes  which 
I  make  one  party  fight  well  and  another  ill,  Admiral  Colomb  takes 
![  little  note.     He  prefers  to  keep  to  the  "  strategical "  con- 
I  siderations. 

V     This  is,  we  know,  a  very  favourite  method  of  writing  of  war, 
I  and  it  is  a  sound  enough  one  when  it  is  used  by  a  clear-headed 
f  man  whose   ideas  are  sharply  defined  to  himself,  and  who 
•  knows  the  limits  it  imposes  upon  him,  and  can  make  both  sides 
j  and  limits  comprehensible  to  his  readers.    This  lucidity  and  this 
power  of  exposition  are  frankly  not  conspicuous  in  Admiral 
Colomb.     He  has,  in  our  opinion,  not  escaped  the  standing 
danger  of  this  kind  of  writing,  which  is  pedantry,  and  a  most 
1  unphilosophical  neglect  of  many  considerations  which  are  among 
the  conditions  of  success  or  defeat.    This  defect  of  his  is  most 


conspicuous  in  the  second  half  of  his  book,  which  is  devoted 
to  "The  Conditions  under  which  Attacks  on  Territory  from  the 
Sea  Succeed  or  Fail."    Admiral  Colomb  candidly  confesses  that 
he  has   extended  these  chapters  "  in  order  to   combat  the 
strongest  prepossessions  of  the   public  mind  to-day."  This 
means  that  he  has   employed  half  his  book  in  reiterating 
the  letters  and  speeches  he  delivered  during  a  recent  agitation 
about  the  weakness  of  the  fleet.     Then  he  argued  that  it 
would  be  waste  of  money  to  spend  it  on  fortifications,  because  a 
naval  attack  on  our  coasts  will  not  be  made  by  an  enemy  who 
knows  that  he  is  liable  to  interruption  by  a  naval  force.    This  is 
sound  doctrine  enough,  on  the  supposition  that  the  defending 
naval  force  is  sufficiently  strong  and  spirited,  and  is  properly 
handled.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  naval  warfare  is 
full  of  successful  attacks  on  territory  made  by  fleets  which  were 
liable  to  interruption  but  were  not  interrupted,  or  contrived  to 
beat  oft'  the  interrupter.     Here  is  just  the  kind  of  crux  over 
which  a  writer  with  a  leaning  to  pedantry  goes  wrong.    He  will 
be  perfectly  certain  to  shake  his  head  over  these  irregular  things, 
and  to  applaud  adherence  to  the  principles  even  when  it  ended  in 
failure.    These  same  ill-bestowed   shakings  of  the  head  and 
applause  are  much  too  common  with  Admiral  Colomb.    To  take 
examples.    He  defends  Commodore  Wright  for  giving  up  the 
attack   on    Guadaloupe,   in  1691,   and    Russell   for  retiring 
from  Palamos,  in    1695,  on  receipt   of  intelligence    that  a 
French  naval  force  was  coming  against  them.    This,  in  their 
opinion,  altered  the  "  strategic  conditions  of  the  sea."    As  regards 
Russell,  be  it  observed  that  he  had  a  stronger  fleet  than  the 
French,  might  just  as  well  fight  them  at  Palamos  as  anywhere 
else,  and  would  leave  the  town  in  their  possession  by  going  away. 
He  did  go  to  look  for  them,  did  not  find  them,  and  so  their  bare 
demonstration  saved  their  garrison.     Russell,   says  Admiral 
Colomb,  was  a  man  of  principle.    He  knew  that  a  naval  force  on 
his  flank,  miles  oft',  should  prevent  him  from  continuing  his 
attack  on  Palamos,  and  he  gave  it  up.    But  it  has  happened  in 
naval  warfare  that  Barrington  seized  St  .  Lucia  in  1779  in  defiance 
of  the  Comte  d'Estaing's  superior  squadron,  and  that  Rooke not  only 
took  Gibraltar,  though  he  was  aware  that  the  Comte  de  Toulouse 
had  a  fleet  at  Toulon  to  interrupt  him,  but  contumaciously  went 
to  meet  the  Count  when  he  came  to  interrupt,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  back  after  a  battle  off  Malaga.    Admiral  Colomb's 
remarks  on  these  transactions  are  that  Barrington  was  blind  and 
Rooke  rash.    Barrington  should  have  waited  at  Antigua,  and; 
Rooke  have  hung  about  oft'  Toulon  till  Toulouse  came  out  and' 
was  beaten,  before  going  on  to  Gibraltar.    For  our  part,  we  can 
only  pray  that  it  may  our  fortune  be  that  our  admirals  shall  be 
as  Rooke  rash  and  as  Barrington  blind.    If  these  officers  had 
acted  on  Admiral  Colomb's  principles  we  should  have  been 
crippled  all  through  the  American  Rebellion  on  the  West  Indian; 
station,  and  might  never  have  had  Gibraltar.     This  is  the 
mere  midsummer  madness  of  "  strategical "  criticism.   We  notice 
with  some  amusement  that  though  the  Admiral  dwells  at  length 
on  the  obscure  operations  of  Wright,  Wren,  and  Hovenden 
Walker,  he  says  not  a  word  of  the  very  remarkable  competing 
attacks  on  territory  from  the  sea  made  by  the  Comte  de  Grasse 
and  Sir  Samuel  Hood  at  St.  Kitts,  in  1782.     We  hope  to- 
be  forgiven   if  we   are   wrong,  but   it  will  not  be  out  of 
our  mind  that    he    has  been   warned  off  them   by  finding 
them  horribly  difficult  to  square  with  his  favourite  theories. 
The   fact   is   that  attacks   on   territory  from   the   sea  have 
been  made,  and  may  be  made  again,  by  officers  of  spirit  who  are 
prepared  to  risk  something.    Their  wisdom  or  folly  in  running 
the  risk  will  depend  on  the  fighting  value  of  their  force  when  it 
comes  to  push  of  pike.    We  have  had  to  differ  much  with  Ad- 
miral Colomb,  and  to  point  out  what  we  think  are  the  defects  of 
his  book,  but  it  would  be  most  uncritical  and  unfair  not  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  much  in  it  which  is  interesting,  and  a 
good  deal  which  is  shrewd.    The  defence  of  Torrington's  conduct 
at  Beachy  Head,  though  a  little  too  indiscriminating,  is  in  the  main 
sound ;  and  we  know  no  other  equally  good  or  fair  account  of 
Vernon's  fighting  at  Porto  Bello  and  elsewhere  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Spanish  Main.    With  all  its  faults,  this  is  the  most 
considerable  piece  of  critical  and  historical  work  done  by  any 
English  naval  officer  since  Admiral  Ekins  published  his  Navat 
Battles.    For  the  rest,  we  have  no  fear  that  our  naval  officers; 
will  be  misled  by  the  Admiral  into  following  the  disastrous 
example  of  the  French  officers  of  the  last  century,  who  adhered 
with  pertinacity  to  a  "  principle  of  strategy "  till  they  were 
smashed  to  pieces.    They  will  be  very  different  men  from  their 
fathers  if  they  allow  scholastic  talk  about  "  naval  threats  "  and 
"strategic  conditions  of  the  sea"  to  make  them  abstain  from 
delivering  a  good  stroke  at  the  enemy  whenever  there  is  a  risk 
that  they  may  be  interrupted. 


SKAT.* 

MR.  DIEHL'S  treatise  on  this  game,  published  in  "  The  Club 
Series  "  of  shilling  handbooks,  is  not  the  first  attempt  to 
introduce  it  to  English  players  ;  about  four  years  ago  Mr. 
Lemcke  brought  out  a  small  volume  thereon,  which  was  reviewed 
in  these  columns  at  the  time.    Mr.  Lemcke,  on  his  title-page, 

*  Skat.  By  Louis  Vidal  Diehl.  London:  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
1891. 
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e&lled  Skat  the  German  game  of  cards,  and  lie  maintained  that 
its  popularity  in  Germany  was  so  great  as  to  have  almost  entirely 
excluded  Whist,  Boston,  and  all  other  card-games.  Mr.  Diehl  does 
not  make  quite  so  exclusive  a  pretension  ;  he  says,  indeed,  that  it 
is,  ■without  exaggeration,  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  exciting, 
and  interesting  card-games  of  modern  times,  but  he  modestly 
contents  himself  with  claiming  merely  pre-eminence  for  it  in  his 
own  country,  and  that  it  has  to  a  large  extent  displaced  Whist. 
Curiously  enough  the  game  was  not  introduced  into  England 
direct  from  Germany  ;  it  first  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  attained 
so  great  popularity  among  German  Americans  that  a  Skat  Con- 
gress was  held  some  years  ago  at  Brooklyn,  and  a  national  asso- 
ciation formed  to  propagate  the  correct  play  of  the  game  in  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  sides  that  Skat  was 
derived  or  developed  from  a  game  played  in  Thuringia,  or  at  all 
events  that  Saxony  was  its  original  home.  Mr.  Lemcke  assigned 
to  a  W^endisch  coachman  the  credit  of  its  invention,  but  Mr. 
Diehl  is  of  opinion  that  the  marvellous  system  and  manifold 
variations  could  only  have  been  evolved  from  the  brain  of  a 
lawyer.  One  recommendation  put  forward  is,  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  success  to  hold  good  cards,  since  alternative 
forms  of  the  game  enable  the  holder  of  a  hand  usually  regarded 
as  useless  to  have  an  equal  chance  of  declaring  and  winning  with 
the  other  players.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  name,  Mr.  Diehl 
has  nothing  to  offer  better  than  Mr.  Lemcke's  conjecture  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  Schatz,  of  which,  indeed,  the  Gothic  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  was  Skatts ;  he  sets  aside  as  too  far-fetched  the 
suggestion  that  it  comes  from  the  Latin  scatere  (to  overflow  or 
abound).  The  game  is  stated  to  have  already  risen  in  Germany 
from  the  position  of  a  mere  pastime  to  the  more  prominent  one 
of  a  subject  of  serious  study  like  chess,  since  Skat  problems  have 
for  some  years  past  been  regularly  placed  before  their  readers  by 
many  leading  German  periodicals. 

Skat  belongs  to  the  class  of  three-handed  games  of  which 
Ombre  is  one  of  the  oldest  examples  and  Euchre  one  of  the 
newest,  the  governing  principle  in  all  being  that  one  or  other  of 
the  three  hands  undertakes  to  play  alone  against  the  other  two, 
who  work  together  in  opposition  to  him  as  temporary  partners. 
To  arrive  at  the  decision  which  shall  become  the  player,  the 
hands  in  turn  bid  against  each  other,  and  whoever  oilers  to  play 
in  a  better  suit  or  to  make  more  points  than  all  the  others  secures 
the  privilege.  This  operation  is  called  "  irritating "  by  Mr. 
Lemcke,  who  translates  the  German  terms  literally,  and  prides 
himself  on  the  necessity  of  learning  Skat-jargon  ;  Mr.  Diehl,  who 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  Anglicize  the  terminology  all  through, 
calls  it  the  "  provoking "  of  the  game.  There  is  one  defect  in- 
herent in  all  games  of  this  class  which  detracts  very  much  from 
their  perfection — namely,  that  in  certain  situations  of  the  score 
one  of  the  players  has  no  interest  either  in  winning  or  losing  the 
game,  since,  whichever  way  it  falls  out,  he  must  himself  lose  ;  if 
the  stakes  were  high,  he  might  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
making  terms  with  his  adversary  to  play  badly  against  his  own 
partner.  Again,  if  the  state  of  the  score  is  such  that  to  win  that 
hand  would  cause  his  partner,  but  not  himself,  to  win  the  game, 
while  to  lose  the  hand  would  not  score  the  game  to  the  common 
adversary,  in  this  case  the  temptation  is  strong  to  play  as  badly 
as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  partner  from  winning.  This 
defect  must  surely  prevent  all  this  sort  of  games  from  being 
considered  ideally  perfect  in  construction,  for  the  object  of  a 
really  good  game  ought  to  be  to  make  it  the  interest  of  each 
player  to  play  his  very  best. 

Skat  is  played  with  a  short  pack  of  thirty-two  cards ;  the  four 
iknaves  are  used  as  trumps ;  while  of  the  remaining  cards  the 
&ce  ranks  highest,  the  ten  next,  and  the  others  follow  in  the  usual 
order.  The  several  cards  have  a  certain  numerical  value  of  their 
own,  the  ace  counting  in  a  trick  for  eleven  points,  the  ten  for 
three ;  while  the  king,  queen,  and  knave  are  worth  four,  three, 
and  two  respectively.  The  other  cards  have  no  numerical  value. 
The  winning  of  a  game  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  the 
tricks  made,  but  upon  the  numerical  value  of  the  cards  contained 
in  them  ;  for  example,  two  tricks  may  win  and  eight  may  lose  the 
game.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  the  value  of  all  the  cards 
dn  the  pack  is  120,  a  majority  of  which  points,  or  6i  at  least,  is 
necessary  to  win  the  game.  This  rule  does  not  hold  in  the 
variety  of  the  game  called  Nullo.  The  four  knaves  are  always 
the  highest  cards,  ranking  in  those  varieties  of  the  game  which 
are  played  with  trumps  above  the  ace  of  the  trump  suit ;  among 
themselves  the  knave  of  clubs  is  always  highest,  that  of  spades 
second,  hearts  third,  and  diamonds  lowest ;  the  several  suits  also 
rank  in  the  same  order  one  above  the  other.  Each  player  has 
ten  cards  dealt  to  him,  while  the  two  remaining  cards  are  placed 
face  downwards  on  the  table  to  form  the  Skat,  the  use  of  which 
•differentiates  the  various  kinds  of  games.  In  those  played  with 
the  Skat  the  "  player  " — i.e.  he  who  undertakes  to  play  against 
the  other  two — may  discard  two  cards  from  his  own  hand,  and 
take  up  these  two  ;  while  in  playing  without  the  Skat  the  points 
contained  in  it  are  merely  reckoned  to  his  score,  it  being  taken 
into  calculation  as  part  of  the  hand  on  which  he  declared  his 
game.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  explain  the  different 
varieties  of  the  game  within  the  limits  of  an  article  which  only 
aims  at  indicating  its  general  scope ;  it  will  suffice  if  a  cursory 
glance  is  taken  at  each  of  the  series,  so  as  to  set  forth  the  order 
in  which  they  rank  above  one  another,  and  to  lay  down  their 
principal  points  of  difference.  The  lowest  game  is  called 
Tourn6,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  turning  up  of  one  of  the 
■Skat  cards  to  decide  which  suit  shall  be  trumps ;  the  scoring 


value  of  the  suits  follows  the  order  indicated  above.  Tourne'  is 
outbid  by  Solo  in  any  suit,  the  suits  again  ranking  in  their 
regular  order;  in  this  variety  the  Skat  is  not  touched  at  all,  the 
player  undertaking  to  make  6i  points  in  his  tricks  without 
it,  though,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hand,  any  points  contained  in 
the  Skat  are  added  to  his  score.  Nullo  is  a  game  in  which  the 
player  undertakes  to  lose  every  one  of  the  ten  tricks ;  all  the 
special  values  of  the  cards  are  suspended,  and  they  rank  in  the 
order  of  a  Whist  pack  ;  there  are  no  trumps,  the  knaves  taking 
their  usual  places  in  their  several  suits ;  the  game  is  in  conse- 
quence reduced  to  one  with  only  four  plain  suits  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Nullo  ranks,  in  bidding  for  the  game,  between 
Solo  in  spades  and  Solo  in  clubs.  A  further  variety  is  called 
Nullo  Ouvert ;  in  this  the  player,  after  the  first  trick,  lays  his 
hand  face  upwards  on  the  table,  while  his  opponents  play 
against  him  without  seeing  each  other's  cards  ;  the  disadvan- 
tage at  which  the  player  is  thus  placed  is  made  up  for  by 
allowing  him  double  °the  scoring  value  of  an  ordinary  Nullo. 
The  Skat  is  not  made  use  of  in  either  of  these  forms  of  the  game, 
save  as  introducing  an  element  of  uncertainty  by  providing  two 
unknown  cards  held  by  neither  of  the  hands.  Nullo,  it  will  be 
seen,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  principles  of 
Skat ;  it  has  apparently  been  introduced  into  the  game  to  give  a 
chance  to  the  holder  of  unusually  bad  cards,  on  a  similar  principle 
to  the  hand  called  carte  blanche  at  Piquet.  Next  in  order  of  games 
comes  Grand,  which  is  played  exactly  as  a  Solo,  except  that  the 
four  knaves  are  the  only  trumps,  and  must  be  played  as  such — i.e. 
to  follow  suit  if  one  be  led.  In  addition  to  the  above  varieties 
of  the  game  Mr.  Diehl  gives,  under  the  name  of  General,  one 
which  is  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Lemcke ;  this  arises  when  the  cards 
are  so  evenly  divided  among  the  three  hands  that  no  one  thinks 
himself  strong  enough  to  undertake  to  play  any  game,  and  all 
three  consequently  pass  ;  in  this  event,  instead  of  having  a  new 
deal,  it  rests  with  the  elder  hand  to  direct  that  the  game  proceed 
as  "  General "  ;  all  three  now  play  quite  independently  of  each 
other,  and  the  object  is  to  make  as  few  points  as  possible,  since 
he  whose  tricks  contain  the  greatest  number  is  the  loser.  In 
play  it  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Nullo,  but  the 
four  knaves  rank  as  the  only  trumps.  Two  technical  terms 
remain  to  be  noticed  which  apply  only  to  Tournt5,  Solo,  and 
Grand — the  three  games  which  the  player  plays  to  win  ;  in  these 
he  is  termed  Schneider  if  he  fails  to  secure  at  least  half  of  the  6l 
points  which  he  has  undertaken  to  make  ;  similarly,  his  opponents 
become  Schneider  if  the  numerical  value  of  their  tricks  does  not 
amount  to  half  what  they  need  in  order  to  defeat  him.  When 
either  party  fails  to  make  any  trick  of  numerical  value  he  is  said 
to  be  Schwarz,  and  becoming  either  Schneider  or  Schwarz  adds 
considerably  to  the  scoring  value  of  the  game.  Before  the  first 
card  is  led,  the  player  may  announce  his  intention  of  making  his 
opponents  Schneider  or  Schwarz  ;  but  if  he  fails  to  effect  this  de- 
claration he  loses  his  whole  game,  even  though  he  may  make 
points  enough  to  win  the  game  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
methods  of  scoring  and  of  calculating  the  values  of  the  several 
games  are  somewhat  complicated,  and  for  these  the  learner  must 
be  referred  to  the  tabulated  statement  given  after  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

Mr.  Diehl's  treatise  on  Skat,  though  smaller  in  appearance 
than  Mr.  Lemcke's,  is  in  reality  much  more  comprehensive  and 
complete,  since  at  least  half  of  the  former  was  pure  padding.  A 
manual  of  a  game  does  not  require  a  dissertation  on  the  figures 
and  devices  on  German  cards  in  general,  or  on  the  social  aspect 
of  card-playing  in  Germany,  eked  out  by  quotations  referring  to 
games  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Diehl  has  attended  strictly  to  the  business  before  him, 
without  introducing  any  extraneous  matter ;  he  has  in  conse- 
quence succeeded  in  producing  a  useful  little  handbook  to  a  game 
which  has  acquired  great  popularity  abroad,  and  is  likely  to  prove 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  card-games  adapted  for  three 
players. 


CELTIC  TALES' 

IN  different  degrees  the  student  of  Celtic  matters  owes  a  debt 
to  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  Mr.  Alexander  Cameron,  Mr. 
McDougall,  and  Mr.  Nutt.  Lord  Archibald  stirred  up  the 
collectors  of  Gaelic  lore  ;  Mr.  Cameron,  a  native  of  Ardnamurchan, 
remembered  much  of  it,  in  the  traditional  style ;  Mr.  McDougall 
transcribed,  translated,  and  annotated  it ;  and  Mr.  Nutt  has  pub- 
lished it  with  an  introduction  from  his  own  pen.  They  are  like 
the  three  princes  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  all  contributed,  by 
their  magic  gifts,  to  the  healing  of  the  Princess.  It  is  not  very 
uncommon,  apparently,  to  find  Highlanders  who  can  sketch 
a  Mdrchen  in  their  own  words,  but  Mr.  Cameron  has 
his  tales  "  word-perfect,"  with  all  the  curious  old  formulas 
and  mannerisms.  Mr.  McDougall  describes  the  sedulous  care 
with  which  he  transcribed  them  ;  he  has  explained  some  singular 
and  interesting  idioms,  and  he  adds  the  Gaelic  text.  Mr. 
McDougall  is  inclined  to  see  "myths"  of  the  sun  and  his  pro- 
gress in  parts  of  the  tales  about  Finn,  the  national  hero,  and 
Mr.  Nutt  discusses  this  topic  in  his  Introduction. 

The  use  of  the  solar  hypothesis  as  a  key  to  open  all  mythological 
locks  has  been  a  good  deal  discredited.    Modern  inquirers  prefer  to 
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regard  popular  tradition  as  a  kind  of  universal  protoplasm  of  myths 
rather  than  as  a  special  Aryan  detritus.  Literature  owes  far 
more  to  popular  fancy  than  popular  fancy  does  to  literature.  The 
popular  fancy,  again,  has  produced  tales  of  undeniable  and  essen- 
tial similarity  all  over  the  world,  and  not  merely  where  Aryans 
have  gone.  This  fact  disproves  the  once  dominant  theory  that 
myths  are  mainly  the  result  of  a  disease  of  language,  because  the 
non-Aryan  people  present  the  mythical  effects  without  the 
supposed  linguistic  cause ;  which,  moreover,  was  always  a  mere 
hypothesis,  based  on  philological  equations  which  varied  in  the 
imagination  of  various  scholars.  But  even  the  most  convinced 
holders  of  these  ideas  cannot,  if  they  know  anything  of  the  sub- 
ject, deny  the  existence  everywhere  of  "  Nature  Myths."  The 
world  is  full  of  such  myths.  A  few  may  be  based  on  popular  and 
erroneous  etymologies,  but  the  majority  are  "  serological,"  were 
told  to  account  for  facts  and  phenomena.  On  the  other  side  exist 
numbers  of  popular  tales  and  national  and  heroic  legends,  which 
seem  chiefly  romantic.  They  exist  as  Marehen,  or  have  been 
developed  into  epic  legends  about  Odysseus,  Jason,  Perseus,  and 
so  forth. 

Now,  has  the  Nature  Myth  any  part  in  these  narratives  ?  They 
■used  to  be  explained  as  originally  stories  of  storm,  or  dawn,  or 
sunset,  or  wind,  or  wave,  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the 
speculator.  We  are  disinclined  to  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
element  of  Nature  Myth  enters  into  Cinderella,  or  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  or  the  tale  of  Argo.  It  is,  indeed,  conceivable  that  a 
story  originally  told  to  account  for  the  movements  of  stars,  or 
the  spots  on  the  moon,  might  drop  its  astronomical  purpose,  and  be 
told  as  a  mere  Marehen  about  men  and  women.  This  might  hap- 
pen ;  it  may  occasionally  have  happened.  But  the  majority  of 
romantic  popular  tales,  Marehen,  heroic  legends,  appear  to  us  to  be 
merely  the  oldest  of  known  novels,  freely  dealing  in  the  super- 
natural as  accepted  by  early  races.  The  inevitable  question  then 
occurs,  "Why  do  precisely  similar  incidents,  and  even  combinations 
of  incidents,  occur  among  Indo-European,  African,  American,  and 
insular  races  ?  It  is  vain  to  dogmatize  here,  or  to  select  a  sup- 
posed centre  of  diffusion.  A  little  might  be  learned  if  we  knew 
the  geographical  limits  of  certain  stories.  The  Jason  tale  is  prac- 
tically world-wide.  Puss  in  Boots,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
in  the  Soudan,  Zanzibar,  Asia,  India,  Europe,  but  not  in  America. 
Yet  it  may  exist  there  even  now,  and  we  certainly  cannot  prove 
that  it  did  not  exist  there.  We  cannot  argue  from  our  ignorance. 
Ancient  Egypt  may  have  possessed  many  of  our  Marehen,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  or  six  which  have  been  deciphered  from  papyri. 
The  main  thing  is  to  extend  our  actual  knowledge,  and  not  to 
dogmatize. 

Mr.  McDougall  finds  a  myth  of  Night  in  his  Lady  of  the  Green 
Isle  ;  of  Dawn  in  her  son,  the  Lad  of  the  Skin  Coverings  ;  of  Day 
in  his  brother,  the  Son  of  the  King  of  Light ;  of  the  Sun  in  Finn  ; 
but  then  we  do  not  gather  from  the  story  that  Finn  had  ever  seen 
the  Lady  of  the  Green  Isle  before,  much  less  that  he  had  been  her 
lover.  Now  a  point  so  dramatic  does  not  look  like  a  point  that 
could  have  been  omitted  in  the  story.  The  Green  Isle  may  be  the 
place  of  the  dead,  or  Elysium,  or  Avalon;  but  here  we  can  feel  no 
confidence.  It  were  unscientific,  we  think,  to  say  either  "  yes  " 
or  "no"  to  Mr.  McDougall's  thesis.  Concerning  the  tales 
merely  as  narratives,  we  find  them  less  interesting  than  the 
Marehen  of  most  peoples,  and  any  one  who  tries  them  on  an 
audience  of  children  will  probably  find  that  these  critics  agree 
with  us.  The  Celts  have  fixed  many  of  their  Marehen  on  to 
national  heroes,  and  we  find  Finn  and  Conan  rather  tedious 
persons.  The  stories,  in  short,  have  passed  through  a  literary 
stage  ;  have  been  adopted  by  ancient  professional  bards,  and  still, 
even  in  the  popular  mouth,  retain  many  of  their  literary  pecu- 
liarities. This  is  highly  interesting  to  the  student  of  Celtic 
character  and  history,  but  it  does  not  improve  the  stories, 
merely  as  stories.  Throughout  we  find  the  Celtic  habit 
•of  seeing  things  much  too  big,  a  habit  which  the  Celtic  share  with 
the  Hindoo  narrators.  The  prodigious  feats  of  strength  become 
less  exciting  as  they  are  more  beyond  the  utmost  latitude  of  belief. 
Perhaps  the  best  tale  is  that  of  the  huge  Hand  in  "  The  Big 
Young  Hero  of  the  Ship."  Most  of  the  stories  are  rich  in  traits 
of  old  manners,  as  of  the  contest  of  riddles,  and  the  staking  of  the 
heads  of  the  defeated.  There  are  grateful  hearts  and  magically- 
gifted  companions  and  captured  mermaids  and  many-headed 
giants  in  enchanted  castles ;  but  in  spite  of  these  old  friends  the 
Celtic  stories  are  felt  to  be  "  too  steep,"  to  border  on  the 
improbable.  The  statements  are  rather  tough  than  interest- 
ing. This  is  not  the  fault  of  any  of  the  collaborators,  but 
of  the  Celtic  fancy.  We  feel  that  the  Celts  are  a  very 
peculiar  people,  that  the  legends  have  here  descended  through 
a  very  odd  medium.  We  are  far  more  at  home  with  French, 
German,  Russian,  Norse,  even  Slavonic,  nay,  even  South 
African  Marehen.  This  gives  the  Celtic  collections  a  special 
scientific  value,  but  it  by  no  means  makes  the  stories  better 
stories.  There  are  passages  of  great  poetical  merit,  as  in  the 
tale  of  the  forgotten  and  recovered  love  in  "  The  Son  of  the 
King  of  Ireland  and  the  Daughter  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red 
Cap."  But  these  over-big  Big  Lads  with  all  their  portentous 
feats  of  strength  are  tedious.  In  the  sagas  men  do  great  deeds  ; 
but  these  deeds  are  just  on  the  limit  of  the  possible,  they  "  break 
the  record  " — no  more.  The  Big  Lads  who  brain  armies,  using  a 
foeman  as  a  club,  can  exhilarate  no  mortal.  There  is  no  magic 
here  to  which  all  things  are  possible,  but  merely  fancy  run  quite 
wild.  In  speaking  of  Finn  and  the  Lady  of  the  Green  Isle 
we  omitted  to  remark  how,  in  a  note  of  Mr.  McDougall's,  Finn 


constitutes  himself  the  foster  son  of  the  lady ;  he  could  not,  then, 
have  been  her  lover,  and  this  destroys  the  notion  that  he  is  the 
sun,  and  the  father  of  the  lady's  two  children.  But  nothing  stops 
an  advocate  of  the  Nature  Myth — standing  where  it  should  not. 

The  volume  is  excellently  printed,  and  has  a  remarkably  full 
index.  It  is  most  useful  to  the  student,  but,  except,  may  be,  to 
Highland  children,  we  doubt  if  the  tales  will  seem  half  such  good 
reading  as  Grimm's,  or  Perrault's,  or  those  which  Sir  George 
Dasent  and  Mrs.  Hunt  have  translated  from  the  Norse.  The 
cause  of  this  is  the  remoteness,  the  strangeness,  of  Celtic  fancy, 
and  of  the  age  and  civilization  in  which  the  legends  took  their 
form. 


A  BOOK  OF  BURLESQUE.* 

MR.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS  deserves  distinct  credit  for  his 
exhaustive  compilation  on  the  subject  of  English  burlesque. 
The  subject  is  one  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  the  items  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  of  so  ephemeral  a  nature  that  much  study  and 
research  of  a  kind  are  necessary  to  deal  properly  with  them.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  in  which  is  attempted  a  rude 
classification,  sometimes  historical,  and  sometimes  by  subjects. 
Thus  the  first,  second,  and  last  chapters  give  a  sort  of  resume  of 
the  subject ;  whilst  the  other  chapters  deal  with  burlesque  in  its 
classical,  faerie,  historical  and  operatic  aspects,  as  well  as  treat- 
ing of  burlesque  of  modern  drama  and  of  fiction  and  song.  This 
classification  is  fairly  exhaustive,  and  gives,  all  told,  a  good  sum- 
mary of  the  subject,  with  numerous  examples  of  the  styles  of 
the  various  writers.  A  perusal  of  the  book  is  an  object  lesson 
on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  as  exemplified  by  the  lighter 
side  of  dramatic  work.  Any  one  of  thirty  or  more  will  be 
surprised  to  find  recalled  to  his  recollection  such  a  number  of 
pieces  whose  very  names  he  has  forgotten.  Laughter  is,  in- 
deed, a  fleeting  emotion,  and  whoever  would  win  a  lasting 
fame  must  not  trust  alone  to  its  aid.  In  fact,  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams's  book  is  a  witness  of  how  little  burlesque  counts  for 
in  a  world  of  literary  creation.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
fact  that  verbal  quip  and  crank,  topical  allusions,  and  local  fun 
are  important  parts  of  the  whole  which  is  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  grimace,  the  humorous  inflections  of  voice,  the  quaint 
posturing,  the  graceful  dance,  light,  sparkle,  and  colour,  are  not 
and  cannot  be  given  in  the  books,  and  when  time  has  set  his 
hand  on  these  charms  of  the  moment,  and  dulled,  if  it  have  not 
effaced,  even  the  memory  of  them,  the  libretto  on  which  they  are 
based  reads  as  if  somewhat  hollow  and  empty.  Of  the  many 
illustrations  of  comic  and  satirical  verse  given,  perhaps  the  very 
best  is  that  of  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  in  his  Darwinian  song  from 
The  Lady  of  Lyons  Married  and  Settled,  given  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  in  1878,  of  which  the  following  verse  is  a  good 
example ; — 

I'm  the  Aposlle  of  mighty  Darwinity, 

Stand-*  for  Divinity — sound  much  the  same — 

Apo-theiatico-Pan-Asininity, 
Only  can  doubt  whence  the  lot  of  us  came. 

It  would  seem  from  specimens  given  that  in  what  Mr 
Davenport  Adams  called  the  "  palmy  days  "  of  burlesque — from 
1831  to  1885 — the  text  of  the  classical  burlesque  shows  a 
larger  measure  of  worthiness,  or  perhaps  a  lesser  measure  of 
worthlessness,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  period.  This 
style  of  writing  certainly  required  or  presupposed  some  quantity 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  audience  more  than  ordinary 
audiences  are  to  be  credited  with.  Of  course  it  may  have  been 
that  their  patience  was  more ;  but  one  might  fairly  ask  how  a 
Gaiety  audience  of  to-day  would  accept  the  speech  to  the  Fate3 
given  by  the  "  Lord  Low  Chancellor "  in  Planch<§'s  Olympic 
Devils,  in  1831.  The  burlesque,  travestie,  extravaganza — which 
you  will — may  have  been  dull  sixty  years  ago,  but  it  at  least  had 
some  scholarship,  and,  compared  with  the  style  of  to-day,  was 
not  marked  by  sheer  inanity.  Amongst  the  later  burlesques 
certain  ones  seem  to  stand  out  as  characteristic  of  satire  on  a 
style  rather  than  on  some  concrete  entity.  Amongst  these  are 
More  than  Ever,  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Mathison,  and  Ibsen's 
Ghost,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  Burlesques  of  this  kind  are  of  some 
contemporary  value,  and  in  the  mass  of  travesty  produced  there 
might  with  advantage  be  more  of  them. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  experienced  a  maker  of  books  as  Mr.  Daven- 
port Adams  undoubtedly  is  has  not  avoided  certain  errors  of 
style — errors,  not  of  ignorance,  but  of  want  of  care.  The  most 
common  of  these  in  the  book  is  a  certain  slipshod,  haphazard 
method  of  mixing  up  groups  of  names,  giving  to  some  the  customary 
title  of  Mr.,  or  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  and  omitting  it  in  the  case  of  others. 
As,  for  instance,  in  a  cast  of  a  piece  given  at  p.  67  : — "  Paris, 
Miss  Raynham  ;  GZinone,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne ;  Castor,  Mr.  David 
James  ;  Orion,  J.  D.  Stoyle  ;  Venus,"  &c.  &c.  This  error  of  style 
is  perpetually  recurrent,  and  may  be  noticed  at,  amongst  other 
places,  pp.  36,  41,  42,  71,  78-80,  88,  92,  96,  152,  177,  and  194. 
Another  fault  worthy  of  comment  is  the  use  of  the  word  "  irre- 
fragably  "  (p.  72) : — "  As  Pianche  was,  in  effect,  the  father  of 
Classical  Burlesque,  so  was  he  also,  even  more  irrefragably,  the 
Father  of  the  Burlesque  of  Faerie,"  &c.  Again,  at  p.  162,  there  is 
an  error  where,  in  alluding  to  the  burlesque  Cracked  Heads,  made 

*  A  Book  of  Burlesque  :  Sketches  of  English  Stage  Travestie  and  Parody. 
By  William  Davenport  Adams.  With  Portraits  of  F.  C.  Burnand,  W.  S 
Gilbert,  and  G.  R.  Sims.    London  :  Henry  ix  Co.  1891. 
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on  Mr.  Gilbert's  Broken  Hearts,  the  latter  is  thus  mentioned  : — 
"  But  Broken  Heads,  with  its  occasionally  overstrained  sentiment," 
&c. 

Throughout  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  uses  certain  special  words 
relating  to  his  subject  somewhat  loosely,  as,  for  instance, 
burlesque,  travestie  (so  he  always  spells  it),  parody,  satire.  These 
words,  though  too  often  confounded,  have  scholarly  significance 
of  their  own,  and  more  use  might  be  made  of  their  finer  distinc- 
tions by  a  writer  treating  of  the  broad  subject  of  burlesque.  In 
another  edition  of  the  book  all  these  matters  can  be  attended  to. 
An  index  should  also  be  added,  for  a  work  dealing  with  so  vast 
an  amount  of  material  should  afford  the  student  of  the  subject 
some  opportunity  of  ready  reference  to  works  dealt  with  under 
different  heads. 

In  fine,  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  one  that  required 
an  able  and  painstaking  writer  to  give  it  its  true  value.  Burlesque 
is  ephemeral,  but  then  life  itself  is  ephemeral  also,  and  anything 
which  records  the  moments  of  life  helps  to  make  up  history. 
As  to  its  place  in  public  esteem,  let  the  author  himself  speak  : — 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  the  preceding  pages  to  offer  any 
apology  for  stage  burlesque.  One  must  regret  that  it  sometimes  lacks 
refinement  in  word  and  action,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  costume  it  is  not 
invariably  decorous,  but  that  we  shall  always  have  it  with  us,  in  some 
form  or  other,  may  be  accepted  as  incontrovertible.  So  long  as  there  is  any- 
thing extravagant  in  literature  or  manners — in  the  way  either  of  sim- 
plicity or  of  any  other  quality — so  long  will  travestie  find  both  food  and 
scope. 


HERALDRY  AT  EDINBURGH.* 

THE  opportunity  afforded  by  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Archceological  Institute  in  the  Northern  capital  has  been 
happily  seized  by  the  local  antiquaries  ;  an  exhibition  of  "  articles 
which  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  heraldry "  has 
teen  organized,  and  already  the  Catalogue,  still  "  under  revision," 
is  before  us.  Naturally  prominence  is  given  to  Scottish  subjects, 
as  typical,  as  the  writer  of  the  Catalogue  says  with  pardonable 
partiality,  "  of  a  school  of  heraldry  which  has  been  considered 
perhaps  the  simplest  and  purest  of  any."  The  "  perhaps  "  here  is 
very  necessary.  Many  a  fairly  instructed  English  herald  has 
paused  in  affright  at  Nisbet's  "  peppingoes  "  and  "  muchetours,"  and 
with  the  complications  of  complimentary  shields,  quartering*,  and 
surtouts.  However,  we  may  let  Scottish  heralds  enjoy  their  own  in 
peace,  merely  remarking  that  the  "  science  "  seems  to  be  more 
popular  in  the  sister-kingdom  than  it  is  with  us,  although  "  it  is 
to  England  that  the  Committee  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  artistic  examples  of  the  art  of  blazon." 
Foreign,  that  is  Continental,  heraldry,  "  with  its  greater  elabora- 
tion and  richness  of  detail,"  is  also  fully  represented,  but  we 
have  no  mention  of  the  very  peculiar  heraldry  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  the  millionaire  class  is,  as  a 
class,  very  fond  of  heraldic  pomp :  and  in  one  of  Sir  Bernard 
Burke's  books  there  is  a  very  striking  example.  A  certain  General 
Arlington  Bennet,  of  New  York,  bore  for  arms,  quarterly — 1st, 
gules,  a  royal  crown ;  2nd,  or,  the  arms  of  Scotland ;  3rd, 
gules,  an  earl's  coronet ;  4th,  azure,  the  arms  of  Ireland.  When 
this  achievement  was  further  ornamented  with  a  baton  sinister  for 
Charles  II.,  with  two  crests  and  with  supporters,  it  made  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  show,  and  well  exemplified  the  motto,  Notitia  est 
potestas. 

In  the  first  room,  after  a  great  genealogical  tree  of  "the 
Douglases  that  are  at  this  day,"  the  description  of  which  is  much 
too  meagre,  we  come  to  the  standard  of  Charles  II.  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester  in  1650,  and  retaken  by  the  ancestor 
of  Mrs.  Hay  of  Duns  Castle.  It  is  of  silk,  and  has  the  Royal 
Arms  richly  embroidered.  A  large  collection  of  grants  of  arms, 
chiefly  English,  is  also  here,  and  many  drawings  and  rubbings  of 
old  heraldic  carving.  More  interesting,  because  more  real,  are  a 
banner  of  sage-green  silk  painted  with  devices,  said  to  have  been 
carried  by  Archibald  Douglas  of  Cavers  at  Otterburn,  in  1388, 
and  the  "Percy  Gauntlets,"  said  to  have  been  suspended  on 
Hotspur's  lance  as  "gages  d'amour."  A  large  number  of  printed 
books,  including  Sir  Walter  Scott's  copy  of  Heme's  Blazon  of 
Gentrie,  come  next,  and  then  a  series  of  tabards,  including  that 
of  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms.  A  considerable  number  of  examples 
of  family  arms  painted  on  Oriental  porcelain,  in  which  the 
British  Museum  is  so  rich,  a  collection  of  book-plates,  and  a  fine 
series  of  Scottish  seals  in  five  cases,  are  well  worthy  of  close  ex- 
amination, numbering  in  all  about  350.  Many  heraldic  manu- 
scripts are  in  other  cases,  some  of  them  devotional  books, 
illuminated  with  heraldic  bearings  and  other  blazons  of  arms. 

In  the  second  room,  besides  objects  similar  to  those  just  men- 
tioned, is  a  very  complete  collection  of  the  portraits  of  eminent 
heralds.  The  Catalogue  is  a  little  vague  in  several  places  as  to 
what  the  things  exhibited  really  are.  For  example,  we  have  no 
clue  given  us  as  to  these  portraits.  Are  they  pictures  or 
engravings  or  photographs  ?  The  same  vagueness  pervades 
other  parts  of  the  list,  in  which,  in  fact,  No.  I  is  so  described  that 
we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  pedigree  on  parchment,  a  banner,  a 
carving,  or  a  book.  The  heraldic  book  bindings  in  Case  XV. 
are  evidently  very  fine.  There  is  not  so  much  glass  as  we  might 
have  expected — at  least  very  little  is  in  the  Catalogue.  The  old 
series  in  the  dark  gallery  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is 

*  Heraldic  Exhibition,  Edinburgh  1891,  Catalogue.  By  F.  J.  Grant- 
Edinburgh:  Constable.  1891. 


not  easily  excelled.  We  miss  also  a  set  of  the  Windsor  Garter 
Plates.  As  among  the  most  ancient  authentic  shields  in  existence 
they  should  have  been  included  ;  but  perhaps  we  have  overlooked 
them  in  a  list  of  1,200  items.  At  all  events,  they  have  not  the 
prominent  place  that  should  be  assigned  to  them. 

Altogether  this  exhibition,  from  the  strictly  historical  point  of 
view,  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  help  in  the  elucidation  of 
some  obscure  questions.  A  negative  result  is  to  teach  us  how 
little  heraldry,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  there  was  before 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  There  is  not  a  single  heraldic  tilting 
shield  nor  a  single  practicable  helmet  bearing  a  crest.  The  late 
William  Burges,  himself  an  accomplished  heraldic  student,  spoke 
of  it  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  relic  which  hardly  survived  the 
fifteenth  century,  "  when,  like  other  arts  in  a  state  of  decay,  it 
became  a  science." 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  Profumo  (1),  which  gives  its  title  to  this  romance,  is  a 
strong  perfume  of  orange-blossom  that  is  emitted  by  Signor 
Capuana's  heroine  whenever  her  nerves  are  affected  by  the  pre- 
sence of  her  mother-in-law,  or  by  the  visits  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  small  Sicilian  town  where,  in  its  opening  pages,  we  find  her 
husband  installed  as  tax-collector.  The  whitewashed  corridors 
of  the  old  convent  assigned  for  their  dwelling  opened  on  an 
enchanted  garden — a  tangle  of  rose,  orange,  and  myrtle,  cut  here 
and  there  by  quaint  stiff  walks,  and  graced  by  a  sun-dial  and 
other  old-world  adornments.  But  Paolo  and  Eugenia  could 
never  meet  in  corridor,  or  cell,  or  trellised  walk  without  encoun- 
tering Donna  Geltrude,  the  tax-collector's  venerable  mother. 
Donna  Geltrude  said  little,  yet  the  statue  of  the  Commander, 
before  it  opened  its  stony  lips,  could  not  have  more  mutely  and 
menacingly  upbraided  Don  Juan  than  did  this  austere  lady 
her  daughter-in-law,  whenever  she  perceived  in  the  manner 
of  the  newly-wedded  couple  traces  of  a  sentimental  appre- 
ciation of  their  environment.  The  upshot  of  which  was  that 
Eugenia  became  hysterical,  and  Paolo  was  racked  between 
veneration  for  his  mother  and  pity  for  his  wife.  Presently  Donna 
Geltrude  died  of  paralysis,  leaving  her  son  under  the  painful  im- 
pression that  her  end  had  been  hastened  by  jealousy  of  her 
daughter-in-law.  Hence  more  hysterics  and  a  stronger  perfume 
of  orange-blossom  on  the  part  of  Eugenia,  who,  while  her  husband 
spent  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  office  at  his  mother's  grave, 
or  wherever  his  wife  was  least  likely  to  be,  was  nearly  being 
consoled  by  the  nearest  available  student  who  happened  to  be 
passing  his  vacation  at  Marzallo.  This  catastrophe  was  averted 
by  a  thunderstorm,  a  neuvaine,  and  the  return  of  Paolo  to  his 
allegiance,  due  to  a  sermon  by  the  village  doctor  on  the  equal 
right  and  greater  need  of  the  living  to  kindness  as  compared; 
with  the  dead.  This  novel  is  not  wanting  in  the  crisp,  lightly- 
sketched  characters  and  the  vivid  presentment  of  provincial  life 
which  are  the  special  gifts  of  Signor  Luigi  Capuana  ;  but  it  lacks 
the  strength,  verve,  and  excellence  of  form  for  which  his  short 
stories  are  so  remarkable. 

The  Travels  of  Henry  III.,  King  of  France,  in  Italy  (2),  when, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  he  resigned,  or  rather  fled, 
from  his  Polish  throne  and  capital,  throw  a  vivid  light  upon  the 
manners  and  politics  of  the  stirring  time  in  which  Emanuel 
Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  initiated  those  military  and  financial 
reforms  which,  closely  followed  by  his  successors,  placed  the 
crown  of  United  Italy  upon  the  heads  of  the  descendants  of  his 
House.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  editors  of  this  interesting 
work,  which  is  authenticated  by  the  production  of  many  new 
documents.  The  memory  of  the  great  feast  given  by  the  Venetian 
Republic,  to  which  forty  thousand  guests  were  bidden  in  honour 
of  the  Prince,  who  had  left  Cracow  as  a  fugitive,  still  lives  in 
popular  song  in  Northern  Italy — as  we  need  hardly  remind  the 
lovers  of  its  dance-songs,  its  Magrji  and  its  Bijiorite — as  well  as 
in  numerous  semi-historic  works  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  A  still  more  important  incident  is  the  liberation  of 
Savoy  from  all  vassalage  to  France.  In  virtue  of  the  convention 
of  Blois,  France  still  held  the  fiefs  of  Savigliano,  Pinerolo,  and 
Val  di  Perosa.  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert  accompanied  his  royal 
guest  as  far  as  Lyons.  It  was  there  that  on  leave-taking  the 
French  King  announced  to  his  host  the  restitution  of  the  three 
fortresses  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  Soon  after  Spain,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  France,  restored  to  Savoy  Santhia  and  other  Pied- 
montese  domains  then  occupied  by  her.  Thus  a  journey  begun 
almost  ignominiously  ended  in  triumph  and  rejoicing.  This 
picturesque  fragment  of  history  includes  minute  descriptions  of 
the  quaint  and  sumptuous  fetes  given  to  Henry  III.  by  the  cities 
of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Turin. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  it  was  predicted  that  Signor  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio's  Dramatis  Persona  (3),  a  series  of  character  studies  in 
the  form  of  short  novels,  would  inaugurate  a  new  departure.  The 
departure,  if  we  may  judge  by  Giovanni  Episeopo,  the  first  of  the 
series,  is  neither  new  nor  altogether  happy  ;  it  is  a  pastiche  of 
D'Annunzio  and  Dostowiesky,  with  a  hint  of  still  more  gruesome 

(1)  Profumo.  Romanzo  di  Luigi  Capuana.  Roma:  Direzione  della 
Xuova  Antologia,  Via  del  Corso. 

(2)  llviaggio  in  Italia  di  Enrico  III,  re  di  Fiancia.  Di  Pier  de  Xolhac 
e  Angelo  Solerti.    Torino  :  Roux. 

(3)  Dramatis  Persona:.  Giovanni  Episeopo.  Roma :  Direzione  della 
Nuova  Antologia,  Via  del  Corso. 
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models.  Giovanni  Episcopo,  a  dying  maniac,  tells  a  singularly 
coherent,  circumstantial, and  ghastly  story  of  conjugal  misfortune, 
ending  in  the  death  of  his  child,  the  flight  of  his  infamous  wife, 
and  the  murder,  by  himself,  of  Wanzer,  her  accomplice,  his  most 
intimate  associate,  his  persecutor,  and  his  rival.  The  relations  of 
these  two  men — Episcopo,  a  bundle  of  unstrung  nerves,  disinherited 
from  the  beginning  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living ;  Wanzer, 
genial  from  sheer  physical  strength,  unprincipled,  soulless ;  the 
conscious  cowardice,  the  purposeless  abnegation  of  the  former,  the 
triumphant  brutality  of  the  latter,  the  passionate  love  of  Episcopo 
for  the  boy  who  has  inherited  his  keen  brain  and  his  sick  nerves, 
but  who  cau  resent  and  revolt  against  the  infamy  to  which  his  father 
is  resigned,  the  grim,  instinctive  insight  of  the  child  into  the  root  of 
their  common  misfortune,  are  told  with  the  narrators  habitual  swift 
and  subtle  power.  There  is  no  ray  of  light  to  redeem  the  sordid 
picture  ;  the  only  woman  in  the  book  is  a  monster.  Dostowiesky 
could  have  told  such  a  story  with  humanity,  with  pity;  not 
wholly  unmindful  of  the  wild  flower  that  will  sometimes  rear  its 
head  amidst  foul  Weeds,  with  here  and  there  a  flash  of  humour 
that  but  brings  his  tragedy  nearer  to  us.  But  Signor  d'Annunzio, 
more  than  ever  persuaded  that  life  is  a  disease,  more  than  ever 
irate  at  the  machinations  of  Providence,  will  see  nothing  that 
could  palliate  its  shortcomings  or  alleviate  the  malaise  of  his  half- 
frightened,  half-admiring  readers. 

Signor  Benedetto  Pecci's  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Roman 
Humanists  (4)  is  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  fame  of  Martino  Filetico, 
tutor  to  the  beautiful  Battista  Sforza,  who  was  painted  and  sung 
by  so  many  of  her  contemporaries.  He  accompanied  this  Prin- 
cess to  Urbino  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Federico  di 
Montefeltro,  and  a  year  later  to  Rome,  whither  he  returned  in 
1467  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Greek  at  the  Sapienza.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  fine  elegy  on  the  death  of  Battista,  which  occurred 
in  1472,  and  by  two  invectives  pronounced  in  1473  from  the  Chair 
of  Latin  against  the  corrupters  of  Latinity.  Signor  Pecci's 
monograph  is  interesting,  despite  a  certain  want  of  order  and  a 
tendency  to  hasty  analysis  and  digression. 

The  new  periodical,  Minerva  (5),  an  Italian  version  of  the 
Revieiv  of  Reviews,  publishes,  monthly,  complete  translations  of 
articles  from  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Saturday  Review,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  other  English  and  American,  French  and 
German  magazines,  besides  a  short  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
these  and  a  copious  index  of  foreign  reviews,  of  which  it  makes  no 
further  mention. 


BRITISH  HISTORY,  410-61 7* 

HAVING  read  many  books  on  the  history  of  Britain  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  made  copious  notes  on  their 
contents,  Mr.  Babcock  at  last  felt  that  his  materials  threatened 
to  grow  to  an  unmanageable  mass,  and  that  he  must  for  his  own 
sake  set  about  using  them.  Hence  this  little  volume,  which,  while 
giving  evidence  of  industrious  reading,  shows   some  lack  of 
digestion.    It  is  an  attempt  to  construct  a  narrative  of  British 
history  from  the  departure  of  the  Roman  legions  to  the  accession 
of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria.    The  larger  part   of  Mr. 
Babcock's  work  consists  of  brief  reports  of  the  opinions  and 
speculations  of  various  well-known  authors,  with  his  own  com- 
ments upon  them.    His  independent  additions  to  the  history, 
such  as  his  conjectural  sketch  of  the  early  events  of  the  war 
between  Hengest  and  the  Britons,  are  more  fanciful  than  trust- 
worthy.   One  point  he  makes  which  seems  to  us  worthy  of 
attention;  he  complains,  and  we  think  justly,  that  most  historians 
of  the  Teutonic  conquest  tacitly  assume  that  the  invaders  made 
little  or  no  use  of  ships  after  they  had  once  landed  in  Britain. 
He  attaches  too  much  importance  to  Nennius,  and  labours  fruit- 
lessly to  fill  in  and  explain  statements  found  only  in  the  Historia 
Rritonum.    The  legends  of  Rowena  and  of  the  assassination  of  the 
British  envoys  by  Hengest  are,  he  thinks,  "probably  true,"  and 
having  gone  so  far,  he  proceeds  to  treat  them  as  undoubtedly 
true.    He  thinks  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  "  a  sup- 
posed threefold  tribal  division"  of  the  invaders  into  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jutes.    Some  reasons  are  given  for  this  subversive 
doctrine;  but  we  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  them. 
If  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  Bede  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  he  would  probably  have   been   saved  from  some 
difficulties ;  his  choice  of  the  confused  Ethelweard  as  his  chief 
English  guide  is  incomprehensible.    That  he  is  weak  in  ethno- 
logy will  be  gathered  from  a  jerky  and  not  perfectly  intelli- 
gible sentence  about  the  origin  of  the  Picts.    His  meaning  is 
not  infrequently  obscure.    What,  for  example,  is  to  be  made  of 
this  passage,  which  comes  in  his  description  of  how  the  Celt  in 
Britain  was  subjected  in  very  early  times  to  Teutonic  invasion? — 
"There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  die  or  mingle;  and  as  the 
Ivernian  had  darkened  down  to  the  folk  whom  he  had  found  and 
conquered,  the  Celt,  with  like  exceptions  and  modifications,  began 
darkening  down  to  him."    In  another  sentence,  queer  enough  by 
itself,  though  explained  by  the  context,  he  records  that  "the 
complex  daughters  of  the  land  bore  them  [the  legionaries]  a  more 
complicated  martial  offspring."    After  quoting  various  theories 

(4)  Contribute) per  la  storia  degli  umanisti  net  Lazio.  Di  B.  Pecei.  Rema  : 
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is)  Minerva:  Rassegna  internazionale.    Roma:  Sncieta  Laziale. 
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as  to  the  scenes  of  the  twelve  victories  attributed  to  Arthur  by 
Nennius,  Mr.  Babcock  undertakes  to  expound  "the  wars  of 
Arthur  as  they  were."  His  notions  of  evidence  are  wild,  and  we 
cannot  say  that 'he  succeeds  in  throwing  any  light  on  the  question. 
From  Arthur  he  passes  to  a  review  of  some  of  the  Welsh  poems 
translated  by  Mr.  Skene.  "  The  whole  mass,"  he  says,  "  awaits 
a  truly  poetic  rendering.  It  was  composed  in  rhyme ;  we  have 
it  in  strings  of  rhymeless  words  imitating  (distantly)  the  Old 
Testament  and  Walt  Whitman."  After  this  our  readers  will 
not  need  to  be  told  Mr.  Babcock's  nationality. 


ONE-VOLUME  STORIES.* 

DESPITE  a  title  that  would  disprove  anything  better  than  a 
kind  of  antepenult  imate,  or  year-before-last  fashion  of  humour, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Marks's  first  story  is  by  no  means  slow-witted  or 
dull.  It  is  a  little  study  of  London  life  in  the  manner  of  the  little 
studies  of  New  England  life  of  Mary  Wilkins,  though  less  beset 
with  ready-made  adjectives  than  the  work  of  the  last-mentioned 
somewhat  over-rated  writer.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell,  very 
articulately,  the  experiences  of  quite  inarticulate  people  like 
Orlando  Figgins  and  his  sister  Rebecca,  and  the  unpleasant  arid 
mother  who  "  in  her  widow's  cap  had  looked  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  as  though  she  had  been  married,"  and  the  cheerful 
Esther,  whose  vulgarity  is  evident  to  the  dissatisfied  Orlando,  and 
the  rest  of  a  Dissenting  congregation  in  Islington,  without 
using  over-much  or  over-subtle  studiousness,  destructive  of 
the  impressionary  effect.  The  effect  unquestionably  should  be 
impressionary.  Otherwise  the  simplicity  indispensable  to  the 
subject  is  lost.  Yet  the  very  meagreness  of  the  material  is  apt  to 
tempt  a  writer  to  do  too  much.  Mrs.  Marks  does  just  enough, 
gives  enough  of  the  comment  of  the  educated  looker-on  at 
common  things,  and  makes  none  of  the  implied  boast  of  refine- 
ment too  usual  when  refinement  is  concerned  with  the  un- 
refined. She  is  not  too  curious ;  she  is  not  too  vigilant ;  she 
allows  the  persons  of  her  story  to  keep  some  of  their  obscurities. 
Her  sense  of  humour  is  always  at  hand,  though  she  may  not  con- 
stantly call  it  into  action  ;  and  a  sense  of  humour  is  almost  as 
useful  standing  and  waiting  as  it  is  when  speeding  at  work.  In 
a  word,  Orlando.  Fit/gins,  the  story  of  an  irresolute,  middle-aged 
petit  bourgeois  walking  in  the  dreariest  ways  of  London  life,  is  a 
more  than  commonly  artistic  bit  of  literary  work.  None  of  the 
other  stories  in  the  volume  are  so  well,  or  so  moderately,  done  ; 
but  "  The  Singular  Adventure  of  Augustus  Randolph "  has 
vigour  in  it. 

A  distressing  fashion  has  taken  hold  of  the  minor  novelist.  She 
almost  invariably  begins  her  first  chapter  with  a  sentence  that 
has  no  verb  in  it.    It  seems  to  her  vivid  and  pictorial  to  say : — 
"  A  wild,  windy  morning,  over  a  desolate  sea  " — full  stop.    "  A 
glorious  midsummer  afternoon  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  " — full 
stop.    Sometimes  we   get   half  a  page   of  it,   the  scenery 
as  well   as  the  weather  being  presented   in   the  like  in- 
effectual flashes.    Miss  Taylor  follows  this  fashion — which  we 
take  to  be  distinctly  English — in  her  American  story  The  Sar- 
donyx Seal.    Perhaps  only  an  American,  writing  of  the  affairs  of 
an  English  county  family,  could  have  made  a  nephew  of  the 
owner  of  estates  explain — "Two  men  of  our  house  wear  a  ring  like 
this.  The  one  is  the  heir,  the  other  the  heir-apparent."  The  strange 
American  adjective  "  non-commital,"  moreover,  is  combined  with 
Place  du  Mairie,  la  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  la  cabaret,  bete  noir,  which 
probably  are  international ;  and  with  false  collocations  and  slat- 
ternly grammar,  in  which  neither  America  nor  England  has  a 
copyright.    Bu(;  the  manners  are  strictly  American.    A  garden 
party  is  given  for  ladies  only ;  and  the  aunts  and  mothers  excite 
themselves  about  cookery  in  a  manner  common  in  American 
novels.    The  author  has  put  together  her  romance  with  so  much 
evident  effort,  varying  the  many  narrow  escapes  of  heroes  and 
heroines  with  so  much  industry,  and  has  so  courageously  hauled 
in,  to  help  her  incidents,  the  weary,  weary  phenomena  of  hyp- 
notism as  the  minor  novelist  conceives  them,  that  one  could  wish 
her  story  had  been  in  any  sense  worth  the  trouble.    It  must 
nevertheless  be,  classed  with  many  another  as  a  modern  sub- 
stitute for  the  futile  needlework  of  a  former  day.    Futile  too, 
and  of  a  heavier  kind  of  futility,  is  that  piece  of  feminine  Teutonic 
sentiment,  The  Governess.    As  the  title  apprises  us,  the  governess 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  great  lady  in  disguise  ;  and  thus, 
when  the  rich  English  lady  snubs  her,  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  how  surely  the  triumph  of  beauty  and  talent  will  be 
brought  about  before  the  end.    The  situation  is  such  as  might 
visit  the  day-dreams  of  one  who  was  a  governess  indeed,  and  no 
baroness,  but  simple  enough  to  find  comfort  for  herself  in  an 
imaginary  and  splendid  righting  of  such  little  wrongs  as  irked 
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her.  A  sensitive  child,  with  grievances,  and  with  a  young  power 
of  reticence  or  a  necessity  for  silence,  will  have  all  his  triumphs 
in  some  such  dream  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  pardon  the  tedious 
improbabilities,  the  irresponsible  arrangement  of  coincidences,  the 
poor  fancies  of  love,  success,  and  splendour  in  stories  resembling 
The  Governess ;  or,  the  Baroness  in  Disguise,  w-hen  we  see  in  them 
a  consolation  for  life  in  an  alien  school-room.  German  though 
this  particular  novel  is,  the  inevitable  reminiscence  of  Jane  Eyre 
is  as  evident  in  it  as  it  was  in  the  English  governess-novels  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  generation.  An  uncertain  mimicry  of  Rochester 
and  a  courageous  ignorance  of  social  things  give  this  insipid  and 
familiar  old  flavour ;  there  is  no  imitation  in  the  incidents,  though 
the  entirely  unchildlike  outbreak  of  a  child  sounds  like  a  remem- 
brance of  Jane  Eyre.  The  translation  is  without  offence  in  the 
matter  of  grammar,  if  without  any  positive  success.  The  making 
it  at  all  can  but  be  considered  as  another  of  the  substitutes  for 
feminine  employments  more  strictly  mechanical.  Needlework, 
and  the  translation  of  sorry  fiction,  and  the  production  of  fiction 
still  sorrier,  all  cumber  the  ground  with  things  that  fail  to  excuse 
their  existence — decoration  without  beauty,  and  light  reading 
that  cannot  give  pleasure  to  the  most  wasted  hour. 

The  Daughter  of  the  Commandant,  on  the  other  band,  was 
worth  putting  into  English  as  an  example  of  a  romance-writer 
from  T. )  ose  method  that  of  the  present  generation  derives,  whether 
by  the  likeness  of  some  characteristics  or  the  difference  of  others. 
Alexander — or,  £8  the  translator  prefers  to  leave  it,  Alexsandr — 
Poushkin  was  an  elder  in  the  school  of  modern  Russian  literature, 
born  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  dead  a  decade 
of  years  before  the  nineteenth  had  passed  halfway  over.  His 
poems,  which  made  his  fame,  kept  the  public  attention  awake  to 
his  work  in  prose,  and  of  his  romances  The  Daughter  of  the 
Commandant  is  the  most  popular.  Of  the  quality  of  the  story,  in 
a  literary  sense,  Mrs.  Home  gives  what  a  passably  fair  transla- 
tion, checked  here  and  there  by  difficulties  with  the  accusative 
case,  can  render.  We  necessarily  get  the  Russian  author's 
method  of  story-telling — his  moderation  in  descriptive  narrative, 
his  observant,  but  not  anxious,  portraiture,  the  unhalting  direct- 
ness of  his  manner  of  telling.  But  to  Poushkin's  style  we  are  not 
helped.  It  were  unreasonable  to  expect  very  much  from  a  trans- 
lator who  has  "  Serve  faithfully  he  to  whom  you  have  sworn 
fidelity " ;  "  Thank  from  me  he  who  sent  you " ;  and 
"  Neither  your  father  nor  your  grandfather  were  drunkards." 
Indeed,  in  happier  times  we  might  have  suggested  more — that  no 
literature  at  all,  of  any  kind,  ought  to  be  expected  from  a  pen 
liable  to  these  lapses.  But  we  have  to  learn  that  negative  bless- 
ings— the  abstinent  virtues  and  the  reticent — are  those  we  must 
least  look  for.  To  do  Mrs.  Home  justice,  however,  she  does  not 
offend  so  grievously  elsewhere.  As  to  Poushkin's  subject,  it 
has  the  remote  and  absolutely  unmarred  interest  of  Tolstoi's  fron- 
tier stories,  with  the  deeper,  tragic  element  of  the  earlier  day.  A 
young  noble's  military  service  at  an  outpost  of  the  extreme  east  of 
European  Russia  brings  him  into  conflict  with  the  savage  rebel 
Pugatchejf,  an  historical  personage  who  gave  local  trouble  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  made  time  to  hang  one  or 
two  all  but  helpless  garrisons  before  authority  could  come  up 
with  him.  Men  and  manners  in  such  places  and  times  are,  at 
any  rate,  matter  to  read  about. 

As  for  the  last  of  the  small  volumes  in  question — Lady  Dilke's 
collection  of  allegories — it  is  of  course  concerned  with  neither 
men  nor  manners,  but  with  perpetual  persons,  such  as  allegory 
treats  of,  princes,  heathen,  maidens,  and  their  like.  Lady  Dilke 
discourages,  by  her  antique  English,  such  of  her  readers  as  have 
a  dislike  for  literary  mimicry  of  any  kind.  By  all  readers  she 
may  be  accused  of  overdoing  her  Biblical  phrasing.  It  is  a 
dialect,  when  used  with  intention  aforethought,  that  besets  the 
ear  like  a  brogue.  But  in  its  despite  the  author's  frequent  fancy 
and  occasional  emotion  succeed  in  expressing  themselves. 


A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.' 

SO  many  School  Histories  of  England  have  been  published  of 
late  years  that  when  a  new  one  comes  before  us  our  first 
object  of  inquiry  is  whether  it  has  any  special  characteristics 
which  may  account  for  its  appearance.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr. 
Airy's  volume,  as  a  whole,  strikes  us  as  materially  different  from 
others  of  the  same  kind.  With  the  exception  of  certain  "  sum- 
maries "  in  which  the  historic  present  is  used,  not  to  good  effect, 
it  is  written  well  enough,  and  it  shows  some  care  in  the  matter 
of  proportion.  Like  most  school  histories,  it  is  by  no  means 
equally  trustworthy  throughout.  The  best  part  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  seventeenth  century;  the  chapters  on  the  breach 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
Protectorate,  and,  above  all,  the  author's  treatment  of  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.,  are,  considering  the 
exigencies  of  space,  really  first-rate.  Not  quite  such  warm  praise 
can  be  given  to  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  though 
it  is  by  no  means  badly  done,  its  notices  of  Henry's  foreign  policy 
are  slight  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  leaves  us  with  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Airy  is  not  quite  at  home  in  this  part  of  his  work.  The 
reign  of  George  III.  is  carefully  written  ;  but  too  many  facts 
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are  crammed  into  the  small  space  at  the  author's  disposal.  Some- 
thing besides  mere  chronological  order  is  lost  by  noticing  the 
battle  of  Camperdown  before  the  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the 
Nore.  A  few  pages  further  we  come  on  a  piece  of  slap-dash 
writing  for  which  we  should  like  to  bring  Mr.  Airy  to  book.  We 
are  told  that  Pitt  resolved  to  use  corruption  in  order  to  secure 
the  legislative  Union  with  Ireland,  that  Cornwallis  "  reluctantly 
complied,"  and  that  "votes  were  bought  up  wholesale  at  any 
price  that  was  demanded."  Can  Mr.  Airy  prove  that  Pitt,  Corn- 
wallis, or  Castlereagh  ever  paid  for  a  single  vote  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  ?  He  speaks  of  a  sum  of  5,000/.  being  spent  on 
the  production  of  pamphlets  and  such  like,  and  is  probably  not 
aware  that  this  was  the  only  money  sent  over  to  Castlereagh  in 
1799,  the  year  in  which  the  conflict  was  really  decided.  With 
the  exception  of  the  trifling  amount  paid  for  literary  and  other 
small  services,  all  the  money  spent  by  the  Government  in  Ireland 
at  this  period  was  spent  publicly,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  political  morality  then  generally  accepted,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  assumption  that  any  secret 
means  of  corruption  were  used  to  gain  a  majority  in  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

Of  the  earlier  part  of  this  book  it  is  impossible  to  say  so  much 
good  as  we  can  of  the  later.  It  contains  a  large  crop  of  inaccu- 
racies, and  betrays  some  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  period.  We 
do  not  wish  to  lay  stress  on  inaccuracies  which  must  be  due 
merely  to  carelessness  in  correcting  for  press,  such  as  giving  the 
name  of  the  Queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore  as  Matilda  (p.  42), 
describing  Aymer  de  Valence  as  a  "  step-son "  of  Henry  III. 
(p.  87),  or  calling  Pedro  the  Cruel  Philip  (p.  122),  though 
blemishes  of  this  kind  detract  largely  from  the  usefulness  of  a 
school-book.  At  the  very  outset  we  come  on  passages  which 
seem  to  point  to  a  reliance  on  secondhand  and  untrustworthy 
guides.  The  early  Christianity  of  Britain  was,  we  are  told, 
clearly  not  derived  from  Rome ;  it  probably  came  from  Asia 
Minor.  Why  must  British  Christianity  have  had  so  distant  a 
source?  The  reason  which  Mr.  Airy  gives  for  believing  that  it 
came  from  the  East  shows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
the  difference  which  grew  up  between  the  Roman  and  British 
Churches  with  reference  to  the  date  of  Easter.  The  British 
Christians  kept  Easter  according' to  the  old  cycle  used  by  the 
Romans  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  On  the  same 
page  we  find  the  Diocletian  persecution  described  as  "  desolating," 
and  "  sweeping  over  the  whole  country."  No  doubt  this  comes 
from  some  author  who  has  blindly  accepted  the  vague  declama- 
tion of  Gildas  ;  for  we  are  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Airy  had  given  any 
thought  to  the  matter,  he  would  have  remembered  that  it 
was  improbable  that  a  desolating  persecution  should  have  taken 
place  in  a  province  under  the  rule  of  Constantius  Chlorus. 
Definite  and  trustworthy  information  on  this  question  is  be  found 
in  Eusebius  and  Lactantius ;  Britain  in  common  with  Gaul  was 
comparatively  free  from  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Mr.  Airy 
avowedly  follows  Green  in  what  be  says  on  early  English  history, 
and,  though  he  often  gains  much  by  following  so  able  a  leader,  he 
has  once  or  twice  been  led  into  error  by  his  too  unquestioning 
faith.  The  name  "  Flame-bearer,"  for  example,  does  not  rightly 
belong  to  Ida  of  Northumbria,  but  to  one  of  his  younger  sons  and 
successors.  That  Ethelred  the  Unready  married  the  daughter 
of  a  "  reigning  duke  "  of  the  Normans  is  an  error  founded  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  one  of  Green's  sentences;  but  Green  we  are 
sure  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  statement  that  Harold 
"reared  an  abbey  "  at  Waltham.  We  must  pass  on  to  later  times. 
It  is  not  perhaps  a  matter  of  any  great  importance  that  we  should 
be  told  that  Edward  III.  took  away  the  chancellorship  from 
Archbishop  Stratford  when  the  Archbishop  did  not  happen  to  be 
holding  that  office,  though  the  dispute  between  the  King  and  the 
Primate  is  so  famous  an  incident  that  an  historian  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  Further  on  we  are  surprised  by  the 
announcement  that  Henry  IV.  was  descended  from  Thomas  of 
Lancaster, "  who  had  been  murdered  at  Pontefract."  In  an  earlier 
chapter,  too,  we  find  that  Earl  Thomas  was  "  executed  without 
trial."  If  Mr.  Airy  will  turn  to  Rymer's  Focdera,  ii.  478  (Record 
edition),  he  may  profit  by  reading  the  "  Processus  coram  domino 
Rege  contra  comitem  Lancastrite,"  and  any  Historic  Peerage  will 
teach  him  that  the  earl  had  no  descendants. 


THE  RAMBLES  OF  A  DOMINIE.* 

ABOUT  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  late  Richard 
Jefferies  began,  if  not  a  new  thing  in  literature,  at  least  a 
thing  so  considerably  modified  as  to  have  the  attractive  freshness 
of  novelty.  Improving  upon  previous  students  of  open-air  nature, 
from  Evelyn  and  Gilbert  White  downward,  he  began  to  compose 
articles,  which  were  eventually  for  convenience  sake  bound  into 
volumes,  about  the  desultory  facts  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
in  the  country.  These  were  eminently  attractive,  at  all  events 
at  first,  before  he  had  exhausted  his  personal  experience,  and  had 
become,  if  his  fanatic  admirers  will  allow  us  to  say  so,  the  shadow 
of  himself.  The  work  of  Richard  Jefferies  will  always  be  in- 
teresting, but  he  sowed  the  seed  of  his  talent  broadcast,  and  now 
every  one  can  raise  the  flower.  We  have  determined  that  we 
must  at  length  protest  against  the  multiplication  of  little  books 

*  The  Humhles  of  a  Dominie.  By  Francis  A.  Knight.  London  :  Wells 
Gardner,  Dartou,  &  Co. 
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in  imitation  of  Jefferies,  since  the  abundance  of  them  is  becoming 
overwhelming.  We  have  no  sooner  noticed  one  set  of  Idylls  of 
the  Field  or  Wayside  Rambles  than  two  more  take  their  place 
upon  our  table.  We  are  bound  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
■without  any  ill  will  to  Mr.  Knight,  who  has  already  published 
two  or  three  inoffensive  collections,  we  draw  it  at  The  Rambles  of 
a  Dominie. 

That  these  papers  are  commonly  contributed  in  the  first  place 
to  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  not  an  essential  objection 
to  their  republication.  But  it  permits  us  to  ask  whether  they  do 
actually  possess  that  permanent  value  which  alone  can  excuse 
book-form.  So  much  is  printed  in  the  newspapers  which  is 
wholesome  and  vivid  after  its  kind  that  we  really  need  to  be 
protected  against  the  reappearance  of  all  but  the  very  best  of 
this.  Of  the  very  best  Mr.  Knight's  little  papers  certainly  are 
not.  In  matter  they  aim  at  nothing  but  the  agreeable  stimulus 
of  half  an  hour.  In  style  they  err  in  an  excess  of  purple  passages 
and  in  a  kind  of  rhythm  which  we  cannot  away  with  in  sober 
prose.  The  pages  of  The  Rambles  of  a  Dominie  contain  very  little 
matter ;  yet,  short  as  they  are,  we  cull  from  one  of  them,  taken 
at  random,  this  little  nosegay  : — 

Few  tenants  are  there  of  these  gloomy  depths  .... 

The  green  crops  of  some  solitary  homestead  .... 

It  was  a  cosy  nook.    Behind  it  towered 

A  sheltering  wall  of  rock  ;  on  either  side 

Stood  groups  of  pine[tree]s,  ghostlike  in  the  gloom  ; 

In  the  dim  valley,  three  thousand  feet  below  us, 

A  light  was  twinkling  in  some  distant  village  ; 

A  far-off  belfry  sounded  the  midnight  hour. 

Pound  the  red  pine-logs  on  the  open  hearth 

We  slept  that  night  the  hunter's  sleep,  and  when 

The  forester  roused  us  from  our  lair  among 

The  hay,  the  sky  was  brightening  to  the  dawn. 

This  is  not  prose,  but  sub-Wordsworthian  bad  blank  verse.  It 
might,  most  of  it,  have  been  warbled  amid  the  leafy  recesses  of 
Penbryn.  Perhaps  it  dazzled  the  readers  of  the  Daily  News  at 
their  breakfast ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  did  not  call  for 
perpetuation  between  smart  gilt  boards. 

There  is  a  simple  recipe  for  the  kind  of  writing  that  makes  up 
The  Rambles  of  a  Dominie.  You  think  of  a  subject  which  can 
be  pleasantly  treated  in  about  eighteen  hundred  words.  That 
■limit  of  space  is  the  primary  condition,  and  we  feel  the  jar  of  it 
in  the  alternate  abruptness  and  long-windedness  of  each  closing 
sentence.  "In  an  Apple  Country  "  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  theme 
for  the  nonce.  You  sentimentalize  about  autumn  in  the  abstract 
(200  words),  about  autumn  in  Somersetshire  (150  words),  and 
•about  the  "  orchard-lawns  "  of  Avilion  (50  words).  This  is  rather 
below  the  mark,  so  you  hurry  on  to  the  apple-crop  (100  words) 
and  "  the  story  of  an  apple-orchard"  (500  words),  throwing  in 
the  cricket — that  "  musician  of  the  autumn  " — wasps,  and  the 
"  unnumbered  hosts  of  other  insects  "  (400  words).  You  now  see 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
hibernation  of  these  insects  (250  words)  prepares  for  a  final  burst 
on  winters  of  unusual  severity  (150  words),  and  the  thing  is  done 
before  you  know  where  you  are.  It  may  not  seem  fair  to  examine 
work  in  this  spirit,  and  it  is  doubtless  somewhat  captious  to  take 
the  music-box  to  pieces.  But  it  is  the  whirr  in  the  music  that 
•draws  attention  to  its  mechanical  nature. 

For  the  general  spirit  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  the  too-numerous 
i>ody  of  naturalist-essayists  to  which  he  belongs,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise.  So  long  as  these  writers  are  engaged  in  helping  to 
awaken  the  masses  to  a  merciful  and  reasonable  attitude  towards 
nature  we  applaud  their  work.  But,  as  a  rule,  unless  their  essays 
•contain  something  particularly  original  and  impressive,  it  really 
does  not  seem  worth  while  for  them  to  endeavour  to  exist  after 
their  little  day  of  journalistic  usefulness  is  over.  Let  them  be 
content  to  awaken  the  ignorant  and  the  insensible,  let  them  pass 
on  their  converts  into  the  hands  of  the  real  masters  of  language, 
and  let  them  not  needlessly  swell  the  torrent  of  literature  by 
tossing  into  its  bed  such  a  quantity  of  little  unimportant 
volumes. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MEDMOND  POUSSE  (1 ),  though  an  Academician,  is  pro- 
•  bably  better  known  to  most  people,  outside  his  own 
country  at  least,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
French  Bar,  alike  in  standing,  ability,  and  integrity.  With  agree- 
able candour  he  has  intimated  his  own  very  considerable  doubts 
as  to  whether  Mirabeau  was  a  "  great  writer,"  and  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  agree  with  him.  Too  much  of  the  "  Tribune's  " 
work  was  undoubtedly  that  of  devils ;  and  too  much  of  that  which 
is  not  was  mere  journalism  and  book-making  of  the  hastiest  and 
most  formless  kind.  But  he  was  certainly  a  great  man,  and  he 
was  in  a  way  a  man  of  letters ;  and  so,  combining  the  two  things 
•with  much  kindness  and  some  blindness,  we  may  call  him  a  great 
man  of  letters.  On  him  and  on  his  family  (for  everybody  who 
writes  about  Mirabeau  is  forced  to  take  in  the  whole  of  that  re- 
markable race  which,  if  not  so  ancient  or  distinguished  as  its 
members  would  have  it  thought,  has  given  us  many  great  persons, 
from  "  Col  d'Argent "  the  terrible  to  "  Gyp  "  the  beloved)  M.  Rousse 
has  written  with  a  pen  which  may  be  justly  called  brilliant, 
and  with  all  the  skill  of  his  profession.  That  profession,  perhaps, 
has  taught  him  the  simple  good  sense  with  which  he  gives  up  at 

(1)  Les  grands  icrivains  francais.  Par  Edmond  Rousse.  Paris: 
Hachette. 


once  all  pretence  to  original  research,  and  confesses  that  his 
information  has  been  briefed  to  him  by  the  work  of  the  MM.  de 
Lomenie.  It  has  enabled  him  to  make  a  very  good  case  for 
Mirabeau  on  the  whole.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  it  has  not  led 
him  into  what — in  a  book,  though  not  in  a  court  of  law — is  rather 
a  mistake,  the  adoption  of  contradictory,  or  at  least  alternative, 
pleas.  It  is  notorious  that  lawyers  have  been,  as  a  rule,  some- 
what inconsistent,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  very  thorough  politicians. 
And  we  cannot  ourselves  quite  reconcile  M.  Rousse's  admiration, 
shared  as  it  is  by  many  Frenchmen,  for  the  "  principles  of  eighty- 
nine  "  with  his  almost  unmeasured  condemnation  of  much — 
nay,  of  most  things — that  the  ideas  of  eighty-nine  have  brought 
about,  or  with  his  exaltation  of  Mirabeau  above  Danton,  or 
with  his  anticipations  that  the  "Tribune"  would  have  settled 
down  into  a  sort  of  Benjamin  Constant  if  he  had  lived.  How- 
ever, Mirabeau  is  one  of  those  characters — above  all  things 
strong,  but  crude  and  cut  short  in  their  development — which 
lend  themselves  to  different  and  almost  contradictory  hypo- 
theses, and  the  fascination  of  his  personality  and  career  is  doubt- 
less great.  Of  the  interest  and  readableness  of  M.  Rousse's 
sketch  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  too  well.  To  English- 
men, of  course,  it  has  the  drawback  that  it  naturally  sug- 
gests Carlyle's  handling  of  the  same  subject,  which  is  a 
work  of  genius,  while  this  is  only  one  of  remarkable  talent.  But 
M.  Rousse  has  the  advantage  of  much  completer  information  than 
was  before  Mr.  Carlyle  half  a  century  ago,  of  less  engouement,  and 
of  that  indefinable  advantage — real,  though  capable,  no  doubt,  of 
exaggeration — which  belongs  to  a  fellow-countryman.  Books 
written  on  foreigners  (as  those  who  have  written  them  know,  if 
the  gods  have  made  them  critical),  however  clever  they  may  be, 
however  valuable  as  correctives,  are  almost  inevitably  written 
from  the  outside.  Books  written  by  compatriots,  at  least  such 
compatriots  as  M.  Rousse,  escape  this  drawback.  Good  as,  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  series  has  been,  scarcely  one 
member  of  it  has  been  more  interesting  than  this,  and  not  many 
have  been  better  written.  So  let  us  be  glad  that  the  managers 
conferred,  and  that  M.  Rousse  countersigned,  the  ticket  of  admis- 
sion, rather  doubtful  as  it  is,  of  Mirabeau  to  the  rank  of  grand 
ecrivain. 

When  the  original  Memoirs  of  a  Mongol  Minx  appeared  we 
put  them  in  their  proper  place — a  place  very  different  from  that 
assigned  to  them  by  certain  persons  who,  whatever  they  are,  are 
not  critics.  The  reclame,  however,  has  been  very  cleverly  kept  up, 
the  aspersions  thrown  on  the  strict  authenticity  of  the  diary 
being  perhaps  part  of  it,  and  the  present  letters  (2)  have  been  well 
led  up  to.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  they  will  please  the 
persons  to  whom  they  appeal.  Some  of  them  are  mere  childish 
prattle — natural  enough,  and  doubtless  quite  genuine,  but  also 
quite  trivial.  Others,  childish  likewise,  but  with  an  admixture  of 
talent  and  character,  are  quite  interesting,  and  not  unworthy 
print.  The  remainder,  which  the  Mariolaters  must  of  course 
fasten  on  if  they  fasten  on  anything,  are  in  the  same  key  with 
the  diary — not  stupid,  not  absolutely  uninteresting,  but  pervaded 
with  that  essential  falseness,  that  congenital  mummery  of  fashion- 
able or  other  emotion,  which,  though  it  characterizes  a  good 
many  people  nowadays,  naturally  attained  its  greatest  perfection 
in  a  Slav  young  woman  of  artistic  temperament,  rather  pretty, 
and  living  to  a  great  extent  in  Paris.  We  would  not  be  hard  on 
Marie.  Minxes  are  very  amusing  things  almost  always,  and  some- 
times very  nice  ones.  This  minx,  taken  as  a  minx,  must  have  been, 
as  was  observed  of  another  Mary,  "  nicerer"  than  most ;  if  you  did 
not  take  her  seriously.  But  the  Mariolaters  will  have  us  take 
her  seriously  ;  and  that,  by  Pallas  and  Aphrodite  both,  we  will 
not  do  !  Let  us  rather  quote  a  delightful  specimen  of  her 
English  : — 

Well  now,  plaisauterie  a  part,  I  am  happy  to  be  of  the  illustrious  atelier 
de  dames.  Some. ..suppose  few,  were  so  wicked,  and  I  feel  unfortunately 
so  deeply  the  antipathy  !  one  is  enough  to  viciate  the  air  of  a  whole  room. 
I  am  sure  now  that  I  made  few  progress  partly  because  I  paid  to  much 
attention  to  those  delightful  vnix  de  femmes  whose  judgements  paralysed 
what  I  whas  to  do  ;  indeed,  when  I  was  painting  there  was  always  the 
thought  that  they  disprized  my  work.  It  is  very  stupid  I  know,  especially 
because  they  said  of  me  what  they  said  of  artists  whose  shoes  are  to  high- 
born to  be  blacked  by  them.  Some  sweet  woman's  voices  say  Bastien  is 
not  an  artist,  but  only,  un  executant ! 

Mr.  Thackeray  would  have  loved  her  for  that,  and  he  would  not, 
we  think,  have  disapproved  a  really  brilliant  remark  of  hers  made 
in  better  form  to  an  adorer,  "  Ne  parlez  jamais  de  droits  qu'on 
vous  accorde,  ou  de  faveurs  qu'on  ne  vous  refuse  pas — ce  qui  est 
plus  exact."  The  distinction  is  just — and  cruel.  And  then  she 
flung  herself  at  the  head  of  M.  Zola,  assuring  him  that  he  was  a 
"grand  savant"  and  a  "grand  artiste," and  that  she  partaged  his 
passion  for  the  verity.  Poor  little  thing !  To  think  that  if  she 
had  been  snubbed  a  good  deal,  she  might  have  been  quite  nice  ! 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"UORTY  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 

Atkinson  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  comprises  rem  niscences  of  the 
parish  of  Danby  in  Cleveland,  and  researches  in  tLe  history,  anti- 
quities, folklore,  and  topography  of  the  district.  Extrem.'ly 
interesting  are  these  studies  of  nature  and  man,  and  the  works  of 
man,  in  this  remote  corner  of  Yorkshire  where,  far  from  books  and 

(2)  Letiresde  Marie  Baslihirlseff.    Paris:  Charpentier. 
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the  converse  of  scholars,  Dr.  Atkinson  drank  his  fill,  and  in  no 
passive  way  of  meditation,  of  the  bliss  of  solitude.  His  book  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  old  saying  that  a  man  may  be  "  never 
less  alone  than  when  alone."  The  resources  of  the  antiquary  and 
of  the  student  of  natural  history  never  permitted  him  to  feel  "alone" 
during  his  many  years  of  solitary  walks  about  the  wild  Cleveland 
moors.  Not  less  notable  than  the  patience  and  activity  that  mark 
his  pursuit  of  favourite  studies  are  the  varied  and  very  distinct 
channels  of  research  in  which  he  worked.  The  excitement  of  barrow- 
digging,  for  example,  of  which  Dr.  Atkinson  writes  with  kindling 
enthusiasm,  was  but  an  interlude  in  the  continuous  oral  collection 
of  local  legend,  witch  stories,  folklore,  and  other  interesting 
matters.  His  investigations  have  proved  singularly  fruitful,  and 
often  add  fresh  significance  to  strange  beliefs  and  customs  that 
prevail  in  Danby.  But  it  were  difficult  to  exhaust  the  aspects  of 
interest  this  delightful  book  possesses.  Not  less  pleasing  than 
the  antiquarian  chapters  are  the  descriptions  of  external  nature. 
The  notes  on  the  wild  birds  of  Cleveland,  the  lament  for  the 
senseless  destruction  of  hawks  and  owls  by  the  modern  game- 
keeper, and  the  admirable  pictures  of  the  moorland  in  storm  and 
sunshine,  reveal  another  kind  of  observation  with  an  under- 
current of  poetic  sensibility.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
author  that  solitude,  as  vacancy,  had  no  existence  for  him : — 

The  outward  things  of  earth  and  sky, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed  ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  has  gratified  what  has  long  been  a  genuine 
desire  of  every  reader  of  Keats  by  his  edition  of  the  Letters  of 
John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  In  this 
handy,  well-printed  volume  the  poet's  correspondence  is  for  the 
first  time  presented  accurately  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  according 
to  date.  The  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne  are  excluded,  and  very 
properly  excluded.  For  the  rest,  this  convenient  edition  is  pre- 
faced by  some  critical  observations  on  the  letter's  of  English  poets, 
and  by  brief  memory-notes  on  Keats's  correspondents.  The  letters 
of  Gray  and  Cowper  are  scarcely  to  be  over-rated,  and  those  of 
Shelley,  perhaps,  do  no  more  than  reveal  "  the  enthusiastic  gentle- 
man and  scholar  on  his  travels."  But  we  confess  we  should  have 
preferred  that  Mr.  Colvin  should  have  proceeded  no  further  in  his 
estimate  of  Byron  than  "  the  most  brilliant  of  all  letter-writers." 
Would  Mr.  Colvin  condemn  the  letters  of  Walpole  also  for 
"  vulgar  pride  of  caste  "  ? 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  German  Emperor 
—  The  Young  Emperor  (Fisher  Unwin) — reveals  some  industry, 
some  imperfect  grammar,  a  good  deal  of  crudity  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  politics,  and  an  amazing  show  of  intimacy  with  the 
secret  workings  and  influences  of  the  Governments  and  Sovereigns 
of  Europe. 

The  Business  of  Travel,  by  W.  Fraser  Rae,  is  the  book  of  the 
jubilee  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son.  It  is  issued  by  the  enter- 
prising organizers  of  tourist  traific,  not  for  sale,  but  for  gratuitous 
distribution.  As  with  other  jubilee  volumes,  the  record  opens 
with  a  suggestive  retrospect  of  the  dark  days  when  railways  were 
not.  Mr.  Thomas  Cook's  first  venture  was  in  the  excursion  line, 
and  interesting  is  it  now  to  read  of  this  first  bold  experiment  of 
a  trip  from  Leicester  to  Loughborough  in  1841.  From  thi3  small 
beginning  the  further  development  of  this  firm  is  traced  step  by 
step  through  the  last  fifty  years,  and  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
suggestive  enough.  But  why  should  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  adopt 
so  high  and  serious  a  tone  when  he  deals  with  the 
ingenious  Cornelius  O'Dowd's  sarcastic  pictures  of  the  "person- 
ally conducted  "  ?  Success  should  have  mitigated  the  solemnity 
of  his  censure  of  these  Blackwood  sketches.  Yet  he  almost  per- 
suades us  that  he  is  wroth  with  the  shade  of  Lever.  He  speaks 
of  those  amusing  pictures  of  the  British  tourist  as  "  literary 
mud-throwing." 

Poems,  by  Emily  Dickinson  (Boston,  Mass. :  Roberts),  form  a 
collection  of  verse  more  noteworthy  for  quaintness  of  phrase  and 
odd  unexpectedness  of  conceits  than  for  the  Blake-like  quality 
which  Mr.  Higginson,  a  friendly  editor,  discovers.  For  ex- 
ample : — 

Belshazzar  had  a  letter — 
He  never  had  but  one  ; 
Belshazzar's  correspondent 
Concluded,  and  begun 
In  that  immortal  copy 
The  conscience  of  us  all 
Can  read  without  its  glasses 
On  revelation's  wall. 

On  the  whole,  the  poetry  of  Miss  Dickinson  surprises  more  often 
by  singularity  than  charms  by  naivete  and  simplicity.  In  Mr. 
Rowe  Lingston's  little  volume  Through  Misty  Veils  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  are  several  versified  legends,  the  most  spirited  of 
which,  in  ballad  form,  is  "The  Laidly  Worm,"  based  on  a  North- 
umbrian legend,  which  recalls  the  story  of  the  famous  Conyers 
sword.  The  Temple  of  Fame,  by  "Ganymede"  (Griffith,  Far- 
ran,  &  Co.),  is  a  successful  essay  in  the  Spenserian  stanza ;  suc- 
cessful,  be  it  said,  as  a  reproduction  of  the  suavity  and  flow  of 
Spenser's  verse. 

Mr.  Arthur  Burrell  is  the  author  of  a  useful  series  of  simple 
and  sensible  Exercises  in  Speech  for  the  first  four  Standards,  and 
Mecitation,  a  "  Handbook  for  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools," 
well  selected,  and  set  forth  with  practical  advice.  Messrs. 
Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  are  the  publishers.  ' 
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edits,  with  copious  annotation,  Gray's  Poems,  for  school  use,  and 
for  "  students  in  colleges  in  India." 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Stevens's  Book  of 
the  Farm  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  revised  and  partly  re-written 
by  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  treats  of  farm  buildings  and  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  British  farm  live-stock,  both  of  which  subjects  are 
admirably  illustrated  by  plans  and  portraits.  In  its  new  form 
this  important  work  fills  three  handsome  volumes,  and  in  all 
respects  fulfils  the  expectations  aroused  when  originally  pro- 
jected. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  concluding  monthly  parts  of  Mr. 
G.  Bowdler  Buckton's  elaborate  and  admirably  illustrated  Mono- 
graphs of  the  British  Cicadm  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Parts  IV.  and 
V.  of  the  new  edition  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson's  Memorials  of  Edin- 
burgh, illustrated  by  the  author  (A.  &  C.  Black) ;  the  new 
volume  of  Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Art ,  comprising  the  various  addresses  delivered  at 
the  Birmingham  Congress  last  year ;  and  No.  4  of  the  current 
volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  published  by 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

We  have  also  received  A  Humorous  View  of  the  Civil  Service, 
by  G.  Swinburne  King  (Sutton,  Drowley,  &  Co.) ;  A  Voice 
from  the  Dim  Millions,  fifth  edition  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  ; 
Fragments  of  Verses,  by  Robert  Swordy  (Durham  :  Thwaites)  ; 
In  the  God's  Shadow,  by  George  Macdonald  Major  (New  York), 
(De  Vinne  Press) ;  and  reprints  in  the  new  selection  of  "  Cassell's 
National  Library,"  comprising  Bacon's  Essays,  Paradise  Lost, 
Paradise  Regained,  Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography,  and  the 
first  series  of  Friends  in  Council. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


Noiv  ready,  VOL  UME  LXXL,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  and  As.  6d.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 


Celtic  Tales.      A  Book  of  Burlesque.       Heraldry  ai  camoi 
Italian  Literature.     British  History,  410-517. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  Prime  Minister — perhaps  in  that 
mood,  known  to  man  generally,  which 
comes  of  an  equally  successful  welcoming  and 
speeding  of  a  guest  of  moment — was  very  much  himself 
on  Friday  week  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  plastered, 
rather  with  mustard  than  with  healing  balms,  the  smarts  of 
Lord  Herries  and  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  on  the 
subject  of  St.  Elizabeth,  by  suggesting  that  artists,  "  in 
"  their  desire  to  show  their  knowledge  of  the  human  form 
<l  and  their  command  of  flesh  tints,  overcame  their  inclina- 
"  tion  to  clothe  saintly  persons  with  a  sufficiency  of  gar- 
*'  ments."  He  disclaimed  any  power  of  pronouncing 
Siamese  with  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Lamington,  but  was, 
fortunately,  able  to  contradict  the  rumours  of  French 
encroachments  in  Siam.  And,  lastly,  in  accordance  with  a 
most  excellent  practice  of  the  Upper  House,  he  moved  that 
Lord  Denman  be  not  heard  during  the  sitting,  thereby  stop- 
ping a  motion  of  that  eccentric  peer's  which,  if  it  had  any 
meaning  at  all,  could  only  have  been  intended  to  cast  a 
slight  on  the  memory  of  Lord  Granville.  The  Lower 
House,  unfortunately,  cannot  deal  with  Mr.  Morton  as  the 
Upper  does  with  Lord  Denman,  though  the  misdemeanours 
of  the  former  are  infinitely  worse  than  those  of  the  latter. 
During  the  same  night,  while  Mr.  Morton  himself  and  other 
doleful  creatures  were  howling  round  Mr.  Plunket  in  the 
deserts  of  Supply,  that  most  polite  and  popular  of  officials 
was  driven  to  say  that  "  the  tone  of  the  hon.  member  was 
"  such  that  he  was  not  sure  he  ought  to  have  any  answer  at 
"  all."  Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan's  grievance  that  the  Crown 
will  not  let  him  have  its  gold  for  nothing,  the  notorious 
failure  of  the  House  to  do  Scotch  business,  secret  service 
money,  and  so  forth,  made  the  weary  hours  pass  somehow. 

On  Monday  the  Upper  House,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  its  behaviour  on  the  second  reading,  let  the  Education 
Bill  through  Committee  unopposed.  In  the  Lower  the 
Opposition,  led  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  railway  matter  in  a 
fashion  which  seems  to  require  more  extensive  comment 
elsewhere,  and  the  Irish  Estimates  brought  on  a  very 
feeble  attempt  to  renew  the  Secretary-baiting  exploits  of 
former  days.  But  alas  !  Mr.  Balfour  is  very  bad  to  bait, 
and  very  good  at  baiting  back,  and  the  jaws  of  the  would-be 
baiters  are  weary  with  exercise  on  one  another.  So  the 
thing  went  off  with  a  tameness  quite  shocking  to  see. 

Many  Bills  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Regis- 
tration of  Title  (Ireland)  Bill  passed  through  Committee. 
The  House  of  Commons  discussed  the  unsavoury  subject  of 
the  member  for  East  Belfast.  For  once  we  find  ourselves 
in  agreement  with  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  protested  against  further  medical  inspection 
of  this  person.  Indeed,  we  are  still  more  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Lowther  that,  the  order  of  the  House  for  his 
appearance  not  having  been  obeyed,  expulsion  out  of  hand 
would  be  the  best  course.  Short  of  that,  simple  postpone- 
ment till  next  Session,  and  then  instant  action,  seems  best. 
The  House  once  more  wallowed  in  Irish  estimates. 

The  House  of  Lords  had,  for  once  in  a  way,  a  short 
Wednesday  sitting,  in  order  to  pass  some  Bills  through  the 
Report  stage.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Balfour 
made  a  statement  about  relief  works  in  Ireland  which  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  would 
have  been  good  for  many  hours'  or  days'  debate,  and  per- 
haps an  all-night  sitting.  Alas  !  those  days  are  done  ;  and 
the  ghosts  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Dr.  Tanner,  rather  than  the 
full-bodied  presences  of  those  heroes,  having  squeaked  and 
gibbered  awhile,  the  vote  was  passed  unopposed.  Some 
•considerable  discussion  and  a  division,  in  which  the  pro- 


posal was  negatived  by  the  not  very  large  majority  of  115 
to  80,  took  place  on  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Buxton's  on  the 
subject  of  the  Crown  Law  Officers  and  private  business. 
Nobody,  we  believe,  denies  that  the  present  system  is 
anomalous  in  theory,  and,  what  is  more,  sometimes  very 
inconvenient  in  practice ;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  ever  proposed  any  scheme  which,  in  remedying  the 
theoretical,  would  not  aggravate  the  practical,  objections. 
Even  a  very  large  increment  to  the  salary,  and  the  total 
prohibition  of  private  practice,  would  not  necessarily  work  ; 
so  strong  would  the  objection  of  the  best  men  be  to  break- 
ing off  their  connexion  with  practice,  while  any  moment 
might  throw  them  out  of  office. 

The  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  were  chiefly  busy  with 
the  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill,  wherein  they,  to  the 
horror  of  those  rigid  advocates  of  fixity  in  legislation,  the 
Liberal  peers,  reversed  a  decision  of  their  own  Grand  Com- 
mittee. The  Commons  discussed  the  Lords'  amendments  to 
the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  some  of  which  they  accepted,  dis- 
agreeing with  others.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  sitting  was 
occupied  with  personal  matters.  That  good  but  odd  person 
Mr.  Atkinson  got  into  trouble  about  a  petition.  The  un- 
savoury De  Cobain  case  came  to  the  rather  lame  interim 
conclusion  that  the  House  allowed  its  order  to  run  unheeded 
till  next  Session.  The  Attorney-General  gravely  explained 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  "  devils,"  and  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  talk  took  place  on  Mr.  Storey's  case,  in  which 
Mr.  Storey  himself  largely  shared.  It  might  have  been  in 
better  taste  if  he  had  held  his  tongue,  and,  like  other  accused 
persons,  he  seems  to  confuse  the  question  whether  he  is 
"  capable  of  "  perjuring  himself — an  interesting  but 
academic  one — with  the  much  more  actual  and  instant 
question  whether  he  did  commit  perjury.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  not  the  place  to  settle  this  last. 

The  immense  success  of  the  Education  Bill  in 
TbElectk)ueCh  winning  the  affections  of  the  electors  was  well 

shown  in  the  Wisbech  election.  In  1886 
Captain  Selwyn  obtained  a  Tory  majority  of  1,087;  Mr. 
Brand  has  converted  this  into  a  Gladstonian  majority  of 
260. 

Mr.  Balfour  spoke  at  Hatfield  to  a  great 
Speeches,  &c.  Primrose  League  gathering  on  Saturday,  and 
hugged  himself  and  them  very  pleasantly,  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  speech,  both  to  speaker  and 
hearers,  being  the  Chief  Secretary's  solemn  lament 
over  the  wicked  armchair  politician  who  criticizes  good 
Conservative  statesmen.  As  Mr.  Balfour  justly  observes, 
this  kind  is  numerous  among  us — as  indeed  is  natural  in  the 
party  of  brains  and  freedom.  Imagination  refuses  to  con- 
ceive a  Gladstonian  venturing  to  criticize  Mr.  Gladstone. 

 Mr.  Parnell  spoke  at  Newcastle  pluckily  enough,  but 

as  one  in  evil  case;  and,  in  truth,  to  be  vanquished  by 

Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Sexton  must  be  a  bitter  thing.  

Lord  George  Hamilton  received  and  addressed  in  the 
usual  way  a  deputation  of  protest  against  meddling  with 
the  Naval  Volunteers  on  Tuesday.— — -Mr.  Chamberlain 
spoke  at  Birmingham  at  a  meeting  where  the  Gazaland 
envoys  who  vex  the  soul  of  Mr.  Labouchere  were  present. 

Foreign     A   singular   and   characteristic  seesaw  took 
and  Colunial  place  in  the  French  Chamber  last  week,  when 

Affairs.  an  interpellation  of  M.  Laur's  on  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  passport  business  brought  something  like  a  serious 
defeat  on  the  Government  one  day,  to  be  made  up  next  by 
a  still  larger  majority  in  their  sense.  It  may  not  have 
been  dignified,  but  the  dignity  of  popular  assemblies  is  a 
subject  on  which  it  does  not  become  England  to  be  too 
pharisaical.  The  immediate  result  of  this  was  a  report-, 
not,  it  would  seem,  wholly  unfounded,  of  the  resignation  of 
M.  de  Freycinet.  His  colleagues,  however,  gathered 
round  and  "  bathed  him  with  their  tears,"  and  after  that 
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bath  (always  tonic  and  stimulant  to  a  Frenchman)  screwed 

him  to  the  sticking  place.  A  naif  and  curious  letter  was 

published  on  Wednesday  from  Prince  George  of  Greece, 
describing  the  assault  on  the  Ckarewitch  in  terms  which 
(unless  we  suppose  that  Prince  George  resembles  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  island  which  is  panting  to  come 
under  his  father's  dominion)  effectually  dispose  of  all  ill- 
natured  and  minimizing  accounts  of  the  matter.  The 

Prince  of  Naples  arrived  in  England,  on  a  semi-State  visit, 
on  Wednesday.  This  visit,  though,  of  course,  there  is 
nothing  directly  political  in  it,  is,  we  fear,  not  likely  to 
soothe  the  irritation  of  the  French,  who  are  comforting 
themselves  by  the  fraternization  of  the  Russian  fleet  with 
theirs  at  Cronstadt.  The  actual  meeting  of  the  fleets 
seems  (with  a  little  running  ground,  but  not  more  than 
reason)  to  have  gone  off  very  well.  Unfortunately  for 
France,  this  Puss- Frank  alliance,  as  she  would  herself  say, 
cloche.  There  is  a  community  of  dislike,  but  no  commu- 
nity of  interest,  and  something  like  an  incompatibility  of 

institutions.  It  is  said  that  the  Kurds  have  finally 

given  up  Kate  Greenfield,  about  whose  case  we  shall  now, 
perhaps,  hear  something  of  a  more  definite  kind,  and  from 
less  doubtful  sources  than  hitherto. 

The  case  of  Puffer  v.  Sebag  last  week  threw 
TCourtsW    "8^'  rather  of  the  kind  which  journalists  used 
to  call  lurid,  upon  the  very  curious  code  of 

Stock  Exchange  morality.  A  rather  unusual  number  of 

cases  of  interest  were  decided  in  the  Law  Courts  on 
Monday,  the  House  of  Lords  in  particular  giving  judgment 
(for  the  Bishop  of  course)  in  the  St.  Paul's  reredos  cases, 
which  had  elicited  such  a  singular  dissension  on  Lord 
Coleridge's  part  from  almost  all  his  colleagues,  and  freeing 
certain  Moravian  charities  from  Income-tax.  The  some- 
what notorious  divorce  case  of  Lyon  v.  Lyon  and  Warner 
went  practically  by  default  for  the  petitioner,  and  on 
"  grounds  of  public  policy  "  it  was  decided  that  a  policy 
of  insurance  effected  by  the  late  Mr.  Maybrick  on  his 
life,  with  no  proviso  of  exception,  save  suicide  and  death 
by  the  public  executioner,  was  not  payable  to  his  widow's 
trustees,  because  she  was  found  guilty  of  his  murder. 
But  does  not  this  encourage  insurance  Companies  to 

offer  wives  premiums  for  husband-murder  1  Mr.  Hynd- 

man,  who  had  been  summoned  for  obstruction  by  meet- 
ing  in   Sloane  Square,  was  fined  (a  nominal  sum)  at 

Westminster  Police  Court  on  Monday.  Mr.  Sexton's 

action  against  the  Scotsman,  brought  to  clear  the  Wind- 
baggian  character  from  the  aspersions  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Crockett  (qui  est  tres  mediant,  and  when  Windbags  hit  him 
hits  back  in  letters  which  the  Scotsman  publishes),  failed, 

in  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday.  An  important  judgment 

was  delivered  by  the  House  of  Lords  supporting  a  County 

Court  judge  on  a  question  of  employers'  liability.  The 

affaire  Bottomley  has  reached  the  concerns  of  the  Hansard 
Publishing  Union  ;  and,  as  the  constables  at  Aldershot  in 
the  case  of  Alice  Millard  have,  after  a  mass  of  very  curious 
evidence,  been  committed  for  trial,  that  matter  is  likely  to 

be  satisfactorily  searched  out.  Some  rather  undignified 

passages  have  marked  the  Cathcart  Lunacy  Inquiry,  and 
it  may  be  said,  without  the  slightest  reflection  on  Mr. 
Bulwer,  that  it  is  a  pity  these  things  cannot  be  heard  before 
a  "  red  judge."  The  case  was  finally  decided  by  the  jury  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Cathcart,  who  is  certainly  a  rather  lucky 
woman ;  though  no  fault  need  be  found  with  the  verdict. 
We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 

Cath cart's  counsel.  During  the  week  Mr.  Montagu 

Williams,  with  whom  we  do  not  always  agree,  made  an 
excellent  suggestion  as  to  trying  that  noble  animal  the  cat 
on  the  persons  of  wife-beaters  of  the  worst  kind. 

On  Friday  week  Middlesex  beat  Lancashire  in 
Sport.      one  innings,  chiefly  owing  to  Mr.  Stoddart's 

tremendous  215  not  out  against  excellent  bowl- 
ing ;  Surrey  beat  Yorkshire,  not,  indeed,  in  one  innings, 
but  without  the  loss  of  a  wicket  in  the  second ;  and  Derby- 
shire a  not  very  strong  team  of  M.C.C.  Notts  beat  Sussex 
on  Saturday,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  play  being 
the  second  innings  of  the  Sussex  men,  who  had  earlier 
looked  like  winning,  but  were  all  got  out  in  scarcely  more 
than  an  hour  by  Attewell  and  Shacklock  for  38.  Hamp- 
shire on  the  same  day,  who  had  been  for  some  time  im- 
proving a  little  on  their  dismal  record,  beat  Essex.  On 
Tuesday  Surrey's  record  was  at  last  broken  by  Derbyshire, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  batting  of  Chaiterton  and  Bagshaw, 
and  the  bowling  of  Davidson  and  Porter.  On  the  same 
day  Sussex  beat  a  very  strong  batting  eleven  of  Middlesex. 
Somerset  beat  Gloucestershire  on  Wednesday,  when  also 


Shrewsbury,  at  Bradford,  played  a  very  fine  innings  of  151 
in  a  match  between  two  teams  captained  respectively  by 

Hall  and  Sherwin.  There  was  nothing  very  interesting 

in  the  racing  of  the  week,  except  the  Liverpool  Summer 
Cup,  which  was  won  by  Captain  Maxell's  Rathbeal  on 

Wednesday.  At  Bisley  the  Queen's  Cup  was  won  by 

Private  Dear,  of  the  1st  Edinburgh.  The  Kolapore  Cup 
went  on  Wednesday  to  the  Mother-country  (which  was, 
however,  run  hard  by  Canada  and  Guernsey),  and  the 
Chancellor's  Plate  to  Cambridge.  The  Elcho  Shield  was  won 
on  Thursday  by  England,  Captain  Foulkes  of  the  winning 
team  making  a  "  record  "  score ;  and  Charterhouse  took  the- 
Ashburton. 

Yet  another  smash  took  place,  with  great  loss 
Miscellaneous,  of  life,  last  Saturday,  on  that  unluckiest  of 

unlucky  ventures,  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

 On  Sunday  the  Mayor  of  Eastbourne  plucked  up  courage 

to  arrest  some  of  the  rascal  rout  whom  "  General "  Booth 
has  been  importing  weekly  to  disturb  the  peace  of  that 
place.  In  any  other  country  the  said  rascals  would  have 
their  heads  well  broken  and  their  impudent  employer 
would  be  laid  by  the  heels  for  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
thanks  of  all  England  are  due  to  the  Eastbourne  authorities 
for  what  they  have  done,  and  a  little  volunteer  effort  to 
assist  them  would  not  be  amiss.  In  time,  no  doubt,  the 
disgusting  nuisance  called  Salvationism  will  wear  itself  out ; 
but  it  is  lather  too  bad  that  the  only  quiet  day  of  the  week 
should  be  made  hideous  by  it  meanwhile,  as  it  is  almost 

everywhere.  On  Monday  the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  a 

stone  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  and  spoke  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music;  while  Lord  Dufferin  performed  the 

latter  office  for  the  Macdonald  Memorial.  The  Prince 

and  Princess  of  Wales  had  a  very  cordial  reception  at 
Birmingham,  whither  they  went  on  Tuesday  to  open  the 
new  Law  Courts,  of  which  Her  Majesty  laid  the  first  stone 

four  years  ago.  A  rather  lively  debate  took  place  in  the 

London  County  Council  on  Tuesday  as  to  the  resignation 

of  Captain  Shaw,  with  a  good  deal  of  cross- voting.  On 

Wednesday  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  opened 
the  Goldsmiths'  Institute  at  New  Cross.  Lady  Salis- 
bury launched  a  new  cruiser,  the  Endymion,  at  Hull. 
Honours  (the  usual  baronetcy  and  knighthoods)  were 
announced  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  in  respect  of 
the  German  Emperor's  visit,  and  a  very  distinguished 
assemblage  sat  down  to  dinner  for  the  surely  unexpected 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  jubilee  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cook's 
shop  for  selling  tourist  tickets.  If  we  had  Faustus's 
power,  we  should  certainly  summon  Carlyle  and 
Montesquieu,  from  wherever  they  are,  to  give  us,  the  one  a 
Latterday  Pamphlet,  the  other  a  Lettre  Persane,  on  this 
most  Britannic  and  eccentric  proceeding.  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  liked  to  come,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  a 
prince  or  two,  endless  generals,  admirals,  peers,  M.P.'s,  and 
"  other  fashionables,"  did  actually  come  to  do  honour — to 
whom  1 — to  a  'cute  and  respectable  man  of  business,  who 
has  made  many  nice  places  less  nice  than  they  were  before, 
and  has  turned  a  quite  honest  penny  thereby. 

Sir  William  Fettes  Douglas,  President  of 
Obituary.     the  Royal   Scottish    Academy,   an   artist  of 
diligence  and  delicacy,   is  perhaps   the  chief 
name  in  this  week's  Obituary. 

Mr.  Howells's  Criticism  and  Fiction  (Osgood), 
Books,  &c    and  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Leland's  complete 

translated  Heine  (Heinemann),  have  appeared 
this  week.  Childe  Leland  is  a  dauntless,  an  experienced, 
and  a  right  cunning  knight  at  literary  arms ;  but  the- 
translation,  especially  the  complete  translation,  of  Heine  is 
a  very  Dark  Tower  indeed. 


THE  LABOUR  COMMISSION  AGAIN. 

OF  late  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  evidence  tendered  to  the  Labour  Com- 
mission. There  has  been  less  of  the  rant  which  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  the  first  day's  proceedings.  _  Some, 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  have  maintained 
that  no  harm  was  done  by  allowing  this  yeasty  stuff  to 
be  poured  out  before  the  Commission,  since  the  persons 
who  uttered  it  would  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  com- 
plain that  a  hearing  was  refused  them,  and  would,  while 
wasting  time,  also  demonstrate  their  own  emptiness.  We 
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are  not  sure  that  the  advantage  to  be  gained  in  this  way 
altogether  compensates  for  the  importance  conferred  on  the 
agitators  who  were  allowed  to  pose  on  such  a  conspicuous 
platform.  But  if  it  is  done  with,  no  more  need  be  said 
about  it.  From  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  further 
appearance  of  Mr.  Quelch,  and  only  one  of  Mr.  Tillett, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  has  really  decided  to 
settle  to  work.  Mr.  Tillett's  final  appearance  (if  it  is 
final)  was  eminently  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
judges  with  whom  we  cannot  wholly  agree.  He  gave 
another  example  of  the  muddle  of  head  which  is  not  the 
least  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Labour  leader.  It  is 
Mr.  Tillett's  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  forty- 
eight-hours  week — not  an  eight-hours  day,  which  he  allows 
to  be  impossible,  differing  therein  from  other  eminent 
Labour  leaders — which  fixed  forty-eight-hours  week  is  to 
be  "subject  to  the  right  of  the  employers  and  men  to  agree 
"  to  work  longer  in  case  of  necessity."  It  is  to  be  a  fixed 
week  which  is  subject  to  extension.  Employers  and  men 
are  never  to  kiss  the  maid  unless  they  prefer  her  to 
the  mistress.  "  Necessity,"  to  be  sure,  is  not  to  mean 
emergency,  but  only  accident.  We  have  thought  hitherto 
that  an  accident  is  emphatically  an  emergency.  Mr. 
Hubbard  gave  reasons  to  believe  that  the  life  of  the 
■docks  is  a  life  of  emergencies,  which  has  been  held 
to  excuse  swearing.  Equally  luminous  was  the  good 
advice  which  Mr.  Tillett  gave  in  reply  to  Sir  John 
Gorst's  anxious  inquiry  what  he,  Sir  John,  ought  to  do 
to  be  saved  when  he  becomes  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Sir  John  will  know  when  he  has  at  last  triumphed  over  the 
opposition  which  mediocrity  always  offers  to  men  of  genius, 
that  he  should  look  round  at  the  best  conducted  industries, 
and  then  give  his  men  something  more  than  they  give.  So 
shall  he  remove  that  "  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  "  which, 
he  took  occasion  to  remark,  prevails  among  the  Govern- 
ment's servants.  Then  he  may  set  about  attending  to  the 
navy.  Does  the  Commission  exist  to  enable  "  rising  "  poli- 
ticians to  get  tips  from  Labour  leaders,  or  are  the  evil 
•communications  of  witnesses  beginning  to  corrupt  the  good 
manners  of  the  Commissioners  % 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  "executives"  of  riverside 
Unions  may  begin  themselves  to  think  that  enough  has 
been  said  about  their  peculiar  business.  Mr.  Walsh, 
•"  dock  labourer,"  gave  evidence  as  to  the  consequences  of 
the  great  strike  which  may  help  to  bring  them  the  more 
rapidly  to  that  opinion.  He  affirmed  that  the  condition 
of  the  casual  labourer — on  whose  behalf  the  whole  disturb- 
ance was  made,  by  the  way — is  worse  than  it  was.  The 
hour's  pay  is  higher ;  but  there  are  fewer  hours'  work  to 
begot.  "The  new  Unionists  neglect  the  interests  of  the 
"  casual  man  "  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Walsh  could  wish 
the  strike  had  never  taken  place.  His  view  of  co-operation 
is  particularly  refreshing.  It  is  only  another  name  for 
piece-work — a  system  under  which  "  every  man  drove  every 
"  other."  Not  more  pay  and  less  work,  but  the  active 
■coercion  of  every  man  by  the  self-interest  of  his  mates  is 
what  co-operation  means ;  and,  on  trial  of  it,  Mr.  Walsh 
prefers  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  wages.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "  he  did  not  believe  that  the  men  who 
"  determined  the  policy  of  the  Union  in  November  1890  were 
"  true  representatives  of  the  labourers."  This  is  flat  blasphemy. 
It  would  be  almost  absurd  to  praise  Mr.  Hubbard  for  not 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  Commission  with  his  wishes  and 
ideas  as  to  what  the  organization  of  labour  should  be.  The 
Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee 
naturally  kept  mainly  to  facts  and  a  few  suggestions  arising 
out  of  them.  Some  of  his  evidence  as  to  the  wages  paid  to 
men  in  the  employment  of  the  Dock  Company  may,  per- 
haps, surprise  those  who  have  gathered  their  knowledge  as 
to  the  condition  of  that  class  of  men  from  the  rhetoric  of 
stump-orators.  Mr.  Hubbard  showed  by  chapter  and  verse 
that  the  average  wage  of  a  docker  is  not  1  is.  or  1 2s.  a  week, 
-except  in  the  case  of  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  them,  who  only  come 
into  the  docks  occasionally.  Men  who  attend  regularly 
and  on  whom  the  Dock  Companies  can  count  earn  at  piece- 
work an  average  wage  of  il.  10s.  6d.  per  week,  and  at  day- 
work  1 1.  5s.  5^.,  which  are  not,  for  little-skilled  work  of 
a  healthy,  though  to  some  extent  dangerous,  character,  bad 
wages.  As  an  example  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  docker's 
earnings  were  put  at  the  lesser  figure,  Mr.  Hubbard 
quoted  the  case  of  Salter,  who  put  his  own  average  earn- 
ings at  1  os.  or  12s.  a  week.  Salter  is  secretary  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Union,  and  presents  himself  at  the 
docks  only  when  not  otherwise  engaged.  Mr.  Hubbard's 
account  of  the  struggle  which  the  Dock  Companies  had  to 


make  after  the  settlement  of  the  strike  to  prevent  the 
Union  from  getting  possession  of  a  monopoly  of  the  work — 
with  intent  to  use  their  power  in  the  spirit  described  by 
Mr.  Walsh- — may  be  recommended  to  the  sentimental 
people  who  were  run  away  with  by  the  Cardinal  and 
others  at  the  time  of  the  great  strike.  Mr.  Laws,  of 
the  Shipping  Federation,  is  possibly  suspect  as  a  strong 
partisan,  but  he,  too,  was  copious  in  facts  all  tending  to 
illustrate  the  methods  of  the  new  Unions.  He  so  far 
followed  the  example  set  by  the  agitators  as  to  give  his 
opinion  touching  a  desirable  change  in  the  law.  In 
common  with  other  sensible  men,  Mr.  Laws  thinks  that 
picketing  is  a  detestable  form  of  intimidation,  and  he  has 
the  courage  to  say  that  it  should  be  prohibited.  The  right 
of  one  body  of  men  to  watch  another,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
use  spoken  threats  of  violence,  although  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  they  mean  to  make  the  men  they  are  watching 
understand  that  violence  will  be  used,  is  an  absurdity.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Unions, 
which  has  been  permitted  through  the  unthinking  senti- 
mentality of  Parliament,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  very 
courts  of  law  at  times. 

The  extravagance  of  the  talk  which  has  come  from  the 
docks,  and  its  connexion  with  the  most  pestilent  folly 
talked  in  our  time  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
labourers,  has  given  this  part  of  the  "  evidence  "  taken  by 
the  Commission  a  very  natural  prominence.  But  much 
has  been  heard  from  other  industries,  notably  from  the 
weavers  and  miners,  compared  with  whom  the  dockers  are 
an  insignificant  body.  Even  among  them  we  hear  of  the 
violence  which  is  the  disgraceof  the  Unions.  Mr.  Bawlinson, 
of  the  North  and  North-East  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners' 
Association,  had  to  speak  of  the  "  ruffianism  "  which  broke 
out  at  Preston  during  the  strike  at  the  mills  of  Messrs. 
Hartley  Bros.  The  manufacturers  kept  their  works  open 
for  the  benefit  of  the  non-Union  workmen,  and  the  result 
was  an  outbreak  of  violence,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  what  is 
heard  from  these  quarters  is  more  creditable.  The  evidence, 
as  a  whole,  has  considerable  value  for  the  sake  of  the  light 
it  throws  on  two  very  common  platitudes  of  the  day 
—the  assertion  that  the  men  are  under -paid  while  the 
capitalists  make  vast  profits,  and  the  supposed  advan- 
tage of  Government  arbitration.  Witnesses  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  assert  that  in  many  cases  mills 
are  run  at  a  loss  for  years,  the  owners  paying  In- 
come-tax, though  they  were  not  earning  a  sixpence. 
Mr.  A.  Simpson  put  the  average  profits  of  the  Lanca- 
shire mills  for  the  last  ten  years  at  five  per  cent.  Yet 
the  weavers  have  been  earning  good  wages.  Mr.  Birt- 
whistle,  who  is  not  a  prejudiced  authority,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  who  is  secretary  of  a  Weavers'  Association, 
allow  that  the  wages  are  fair.  Mr.  Wilkinson  quoted  the 
case  of  a  family  who  earned  four  pounds  a  week.  Both 
spoke  of  the  weavers  as  a  prosperous  body,  which  can  save, 
and  does  save,  money.  Much  the  same  story  is  told  of  the 
mining  districts.  Neither  industry  expresses  any  general 
desire  either  for  a  legislative  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  or  for  arbitration.  Here  and  there  an  opinion  was 
given  in  favour  of  this  fad  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  repre- 
sentatives both  of  the  employers  and  of  the  weavers 
were  agreed  that  they  could  settle  their  disputes  best  be- 
tween themselves.  All  the  joint  Associations  have  not 
been  so  successful  as  the  Cleveland  Association.  In  that 
district  there  are  but  few  mining  firms,  and  there  is  not 
much  diversity  of  interest.  Common  action  has  been 
comparatively  easy,  and  strikes  have  been  avoided  for 
years.  Under  less  favourable  conditions  there  has  been 
less  success ;  but,  on  the  whole,  masters  and  men 
have  found  it  possible  to  work  together  without  more 
quarrelling  than  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  between  people  who 
are  bargaining.  One  of  the  causes  of  friction  arises  from 
those  mysteries  of  trade  which  the  outside  world  endeavours 
to  understand  with  respectful  attention.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  difference  between  the  quoted  and  the  actual  price  of 
iron.  The  wages  of  the  Cleveland  miners  are  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  iron ;  but  iron  has  two  prices— the 
imaginary,  newspaper  or  gambling  price,  and  the  real  one. 
Now  the  wages  are  fixed  by  the  second,  which  is  only  known 
to  the  employers.  The  men  think  it  ought  to  be  fixed  by 
the  figure  accessible  in  the  papers.  It  is  easy,  according  to 
Mr.  Bell  of  Middlesborough,  to  make  the  reason  of  the 
men  understand  that  the  standard  must  be  the  second  or 
substantial  price,  but  not  equally  easy  to  persuade  "  their 
"  imaginations  and  their  hearts  "  that  they  ought  not  to  get 
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the  more  favourable  one.  It  would  appear,  however,  to  be 
done  ;  and,  considering  what  a  pretty  cause  of  quarrel  they 
have,  the  feat  speaks  well  for  the  good  sense  of  both 
masters  and  men. 


NICKY. 

PRINCE  GEORGE  of  Greece  has  written,  and  the  press 
has  published,  his  account  of  the  Imperial  rumpus  at 
Kioto.  The  description  is  given  with  an  agreeable  simpli- 
city and  devoutness  of  style  and  spirit,  but  does  not  exactly 
explain  why  the  Japanese  policeman  broke  the  head  of 
Nicky,  as  Prince  George  calls  the  Cesarewitch.  Nicky 
and  George  seem  to  have  offered  no  provocation.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  paid  a  compliment  to  Japan  by  going  to 
see  all  the  "  objects  of  interest  "■ — everything,  in  fact,  which 
a  child  of  nature,  travelling  for  pleasure,  would  sedulously 
avoid.  They  were  as  earnest  tourists  as  M.  d'Alaly  on  his 
honeymoon ;  they  pursued  trees  and  pictures  aged  one 
thousand  years.  But  Prince  George  offers  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes  no  criticisms  on  les  primitifs  of  Japanese  art. 
His  letter  is  not  written  on  Mr.  Bouncer's  celebrated 
plan  ;  he  has  not  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Baedeker's  book.  He 
rather  seems  to  say,  "  Look  what  good  boys  we  were,  and 
"  how  mindful  of  our  Royal  and  Imperial  duties.  We 
"  went  to  see  objects  of  interest."  This  is  certainly  a  duty 
of  which,  when  performed,  a  man  may  make  his  boast ;  for 
objects  of  interest  are  precisely  the  least  interesting  objects 
in  most,  perhaps  in  all,  countries.  Italy  would  be  very  well 
were  it  not  for  its  churches  and  picture-galleries,  and  little 
books  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  No  doubt  a  similar  rule  holds  in 
Japan.  The  Princes  "  visited  temples,  manufactures,  &c." 
We  know  not,  nor  do  many  Japanese  know,  what  is  wor- 
shipped in  the  temples.  As  for  the  manufactures,  if  the 
reader  has  ever  been  at  Middlesbro',  he  can  guess  what  the 
Imperial  tourists  endured.  To  have  things  of  a  concrete 
and  commercial  character  explained  to  one  "  is  devilish," 
as  Marjory  Fleming  says  about  Nine  Times  Nine.  The 
Royal  wanderers  have  our  respectful  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration. They  dined,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  "  and  went 
"  to  a  house  where  the  natives  performed  their  dances," 
and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it.  Prince  George,  a  chronicler, 
not  a  critic,  does  not  tell  the  Basileus  of  the  Hellenes 
what  he  thought  of  those  objects  of  interest — the  Mousmis. 
After  a  good  deal  of  travelling  in  dindrikshahs  or  jinrik- 
shas  (perhaps  the  only  adequate  rhyme  to  kickshaws),  the 
travellers  entered  a  narrow  street,  where  Prince  George 
remarked  the  singular  conduct  of  a  BJtuhi  or  Japanese 
policeman.  This  official — goodness  only  knows  why — -was 
hitting  Nicky  over  the  head  with  a  two-handed  sword. 
He  must  have  been  no  adept;  for  both  hits  "penetrated 
"  to  the  skull,  but,  luckily,  no  further."  The  Cesarewitch 
behaved  with  all  the  courage  of  the  Romanoffs,  while 
Prince  George  knocked  the  policeman  down  with  his 
stick.  And  this,  too,  needed  courage,  for  a  stick  is 
a  poor  guard  against  a  two-handed  sword.  Prince  George 
"  admired  Nicky's  pluck,"  and  every  one  will  admire 
Prince  George's,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  him  that  he  behaved  with  great  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind.  As  for  Nicky,  he  had  not  even  a 
headache,  and  he  slept  for  nine  hours  straight  on  end. 
Aunt  Minn,  who  heard  of  the  affair  by  telegraph,  was  a 
little  anxious,  but  the  Empress  of  Russia  was  soon  re- 
assured. That  is  all ;  it  is  a  frank,  jolly,  boyish  letter,  and 
Prince  George  is  very  British,  in  tone,  for  a  Hellene.  But 
we  do  not  learn  anything  at  all  as  to  why  the  policeman  ex- 
ceeded his  duties  with  such  vehemence.  He  was  a  civic  official, 
"  instead  of  which,"  he  went  about  hitting  the  Cesarewitch 
on  the  head  with  a  double-handed  sword.  Even  if  Nicky, 
having  provided  himself  with  a  pea-shooter,  was  picking  off 
the  Japanese  lieges,  the  policeman  exceeded  his  duty.  The 
old  Highland  axemen,  "  that  black  banditti,  the  City  Guard," 
could  not  have  been  more  ruthless.  And  we  hear  nothing 
of  a  pea-shooter.  Boys  will  be  boys,  even  when  they  are 
Royal  and  Imperial ;  but  Prince  George  never  hints  that 
the  Cesarewitch  was  illustrating  this  law  of  nature.  All 
is  well  that  ends  well,  and  if  the  Prince  did  Nicky  a  good 
turn,  Nicky  may  do  him  another  some  day.  To  Prince 
George  every  Briton,  careless  of  classical  style,  will  say, 
"  Go  it,"  and  "  Well  hit,"  and  thank  him  for  illustrating  the 
boyishness  of  boys  by  his  frank  and  entertaining  letter. 


A  PATRIOTIC  OPPOSITION. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  Opposition  have  plumed  themselves 
greatly  of  late  as  to  their  "  moderation,"  and  more 
especially  in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy.  Whether  the 
fact  that  even  the  present  Opposition  is  clever  enough  not 
to  run  its  head  against  a  wall,  the  other  fact  that  certain 
things  happened  once  upon  a  time  in  a  certain  committee- 
room,  and  so  forth,  have  anything  to  do  with  this,  we  shall 
not  inquire.  But  the  last  instance  of  this  moderation  is 
worth  a  little  comment.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Smith,  who 
has  sometimes  a  little  too  much  dove  and  too  little  serpent 
in  him,  gave  the  Opposition  a  sort  of  pledge  that  no  con- 
tentious business  should  be  introduced.  These  pledges  are 
generally  of  doubtful  policy,  and  in  a  small  way  what  has 
followed  illustrates  this  sound  principle  very  happily. 
Among  divers  votes  to  be  proposed  in  the  House  was  one 
for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  aid  of  the  survey 
for  the  proposed  Victoria  Nyanza  Railway.  Up  jumps- 
me  Sir  William  Harcourt,  says  that  Mr.  Smith  promised1 
that  no  contentious  business  should  be  introduced  ;  that  he, 
after  communicating  with  his  friend  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Midlothian,  finds  this  to  be  highly  contentious,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  objects.  Mr.  Goschen,  while  justly 
protesting  against  the  extension  of  the  pledge,  gave  way— 
wisely,  perhaps  ;  for  impatience  to  get  away  is  not  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  House,  and  to  have  resisted  this  piece  of 
sharp  practice  to  the  uttermost  might  have  imperilled  things- 
even  more  important. 

Of  the  sharp  practice  itself  we  shall  say  little,  on  the 
good  old  plan  of  sticking  a  rose  in  a  polecat's  den.  It  is 
unwise  to  give  open  pledges  of  this  kind,  but  once  given 
they  ought  to  be  observed,  even  when  taken  advantage  of. 
The  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone  we  cannot  but  think  in 
deplorable  taste.  The  whole  country  has  understood — and 
sympathetically  acquiesced  in  the  understanding — that  be- 
reavement and  ill-health  have  caused  Mr.  Gladstone's  prema- 
ture retirement  from  his  Parliamentary  duties.  There  is, 
on  our  side  at  least,  none  so  base  as  not  to  admit  the  suffi- 
ciency of  these  causes.  But  the  bereavement  and  ill-health 
which  necessitate  holidays  by  the  seaside,  and  yet  are  con- 
sistent with  strict  attention  to  business  on  occasion ,  with  sharp 
practice  by  telegraph  to  the  detriment  of  the  national  in- 
terests, are  rather  questionable  things.  Still,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ways  have  never  been  as  the  ways  of  other  men  in  these  little 
matters,  and  his  party,  not  he,  may  be  responsible  for 
putting  him  in  this  awkward  position.  Their  conduct  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  questionable  at  all ;  they  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  little  party  advantage,  of  playing  the 
Government  a  trick,  of  pleasing  some  members  of  their 
party  who  have  an  interested  or  disinterested  craze  against 
the  Chartered  Company  system,  and  others  who  object  on 
principle  to  anything  that  extends,  strengthens,  and  exalts 
the  British  Empire.  They  saw  these  things,  and  went  for 
them,  absolutely  disregarding  the  clearest  national  interests. 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  England  to  expend  twenty  thousand 
pounds  (which  is  to  her  very  much  what  half  a  crown 
is  to  a  man  of  not  the  more  affluent  middle  class)  better 
than  in  this  way.  We  lay  little  or  no  stress  on  the  slave- 
trade  argument,  for  which  we  care  very  little  ;  but  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  the  Gladstonian  party  to  slight  it, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  applicableness.  We  only  dwell  on 
the  strictly  Imperial  and  strictly  commercial  interests  in- 
volved. We  have  got  in  this  northern  "  sphere  "  one  of 
the  greatest  concessions  that  any  nation  ever  bloodlessly 
obtained — a  concession  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  more 
positively  valuable  than  those  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward. The  country  between  Mombasa  and  the  Upper 
Nile  presents  outlets  to  English  enterprise,  English  com- 
merce, and  even  to  the  settlement  of  Englishmen,  which 
have  hardly  been  surpassed  in  promise  by  any  in  the  past, 
and  cannot  be  matched  by  any  that,  except  by  force 
of  arms,  we  can  gain  in  the  future.  To  develop  this  a 
railway  is  absolutely  necessary,  and,  if  anybody  be  pedant 
enough  and  shortsighted  enough  to  say,  "  Let  the  British 
"  East  Africa  Company  develop  the  British  East  Africa 
"  Company's  concessions,"  the  answer  to  reason  is  crush- 
ing, and  the  answer  ad  hominem  more  so.  No  sensible 
man  can  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  making  this  great 
sphere  not  a  private  Company's  preserve,  but  a  national 
possession  ;  it  is  least  of  all  possible  for  those  who  are  con- 
stantly advocating  the  interference  of  the  State  with  all 
sorts  of  interests  and  the  expenditure  of  State  money  on  all 
sorts  of  objects.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a  more  sense- 
less inconsistency  than  that  which  will  spend  millions  to- 
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give  British  youth  an  education  suited  only  to  make  them 
more  ambitious  of  a  career,  and  will  not  spend  a  few 
thousands  to  provide  a  vast  opening  for  the  careers  of 
generations  to  come. 


PIETY  AND  HUMOUR. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BOOTH  is  about  to  leave  this  country 
on  a  visit  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  India. 
Should  the  inhabitants  of  any  quarter  where  he  may  find 
himself  desire  to  retain  him,  they  may  carry  out  their  bene- 
volent design  without  any  qualms  of  conscience  so  far  as 
Great  Britain  is  concerned.  We  love  our  "  General,"  of 
course.  But  we  can  bear  to  part  with  him  when  circum- 
stances demand  the  sacrifice  either  to  Boers,  Australians,  or 
Hindoos.  An  eminent  man  of  letters  was  once  accosted  by 
a  budding  divine,  who  would  not  let  him  go.  "  I  am  mono- 
"  polizing  you,"  said  the  victim,  with  exquisite  politeness, 
after  a  long  period  of  more  or  less  silent  submission.  We 
must  not  monopolize  Mr.  Booth.  He  was  born  for  the 
universe,  and  obvious  reasons  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
narrow  his  mind.  His  gifts  are  too  various,  his  self-import- 
ance too  vast,  to  obtain  adequate  scope  in  this  tight  little 
island.  One  suggestion  we  venture  to  make,  for  his  benefit 
quite  as  much  as  for  our  own — let  him  be  accompanied  by  a 
large  and  efficient  band.  If  he  desires  to  impress  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  Africanders,  it  is  useless  to  go  out,  like 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  with  a  Shakspeare  and  a 
Moliere  ostentatiously  displayed,  even  though  there  may 
be  dozens  of  champagne  and  scores  of  French  novels  in 
the  background.  Every  Salvationist  should  follow  his  or 
her  General  playing  upon  an  instrument  of  music.  Here 
we  have  noises  enough.  The  mere  unregenerate  organ- 
grinder,  who  may  possibly  be  a  political  fugitive  from 
Ticino,  is  well  able  to  bring  before  the  most  hardened  of 
sinners  the  errors  of  a  misspent  life.  Let  us  hope,  let  us 
pray,  that  the  whole  Salvation  Army,  rising  to  the  height 
of  a  great  opportunity,  moved  by  a  common  impulse,  burn- 
ing with  collective  and  contagious  enthusiasm,  may  rally 
round  their  noble  leader,  and  refuse  to  be  left  behind. 
Mashonaland  is  the  place  for  them.  There  all  will  be 
welcome.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission.  The  big 
drum  will  not  be  shut  out.  The  penny  trumpet  will  be  let 
in.  The  by-laws  of  Eastbourne  do  not  run  there.  Any 
number  of  processions  can  be  held  without  obstructing  the 
traffic.  The  One-legged  Prophet  can  sing  without  inter- 
ruption. Mr.  Atkinson,  M.P.,  will  not  have  his  sense  of 
self-importance  wounded  by  the  impertinence  of  mere 
clerks.  Every  one  may  bawl  "  Hallelujah  !  "  and  "  Amen  !  " 
until  he  is  hoarse  and  the  jackals  are  deaf.  If  the  Army 
were  to  meet  a  Portuguese  force,  they  could  quell  the 
Lusitanian  spirit  by  the  exhibition  of  weapons  which  were 
not  of  this  world.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  they  might 
convert  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

Mr.  Booth's  farewell  was  characteristic.  It  was  full  of 
the  humility,  the  piety,  the  subtle  and  delicate  humour 
which  distinguish  everything  he  says.  "  If  we  cannot  get 
"  people's  souls,"  exclaimed  this  holy  man,  "  let  us  get  their 
"  pence."  The  principle  is  familiar.  The  expression  is 
unusually  frank.  Mr.  Booth  further  proposed  to  have  "  a 
"  drink  week."  He  would  not,  he  said,  call  it  a  temperance 
week,  because  people  might  say,  "  As  it  was  in  the  begin- 
"  ning,  so  it  is  now."  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Booth's 
reasoning.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  think  he  is  right  not  to 
call  it  a  temperance  week.  There  is  temperance  in  language 
and  lemonade  as  well  as  in  whisky  and  gin.  Nor  are  even 
these  modest  quenchers  always  disdained  by  the  fatigued 
and  thirsty  Salvationist.  Mr.  Booth  is  anxious  that 
"  every  parson "  should  fast  for  twenty-four  hours.  We 
presume  that  only  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are 
intended,  and  that  no  sacrilegious  interference  is  contem- 
plated with  the  Nonconformist  muffin.  The  suggestion  of 
clerical  abstinence  was  received  at  Exeter  Hall  with 
laughter,  being  apparently  among  those  "  occasional  flashes 
"  of  dry  humour"  which,  according  to  a  friendly  reporter, 
['  were  highly  relished  by  the  enthusiastic  audience."  Here 
is  another  flash  : — "  Let  the  editors  be  bombarded— 
"  (laughter)— and  waited  upon  by  deputations  ;  and,  if 
"  they  could  be  assured  that  they  would  not  suffer  in  their 
"  circulation,  I  believe  the  editors  would  be  willing  to 
"  assist  the  Army."  This  satiric  touch  seems  to  have 
awakened  great  hilarity.  We  trust  that  when  Mr.  Boom 
arrives  at  Capetown  he  will  not  suffer  in  his  circulation, 
like  the  imaginary  editor  identified  with  his  wares.  Pos- 


sibly the  bracing  air  of  the  colony  may  even  inspire  Mm 
with  sense  and  grammar.  Mr.  Booth,  who  talks  history 
very  like  a  Salvationist,  compares  the  Mayor  of  Eastbourne 
with  Judge  Jeffries.  This  is  ungrateful  of  Mr.  Booth, 
as  well  as  inaccurate.  Sir  George  Jeffries  was  not  in 
the  habit,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  kneeling  down  and  praying 
with  schismatics  or  their  daughters.  This  pious  act  of  the 
worthy  Mayor  appears  to  have  fluttered  the  boothcots  not 
a  little.  Miss  Booth  was  no  doubt  prepared  for  such  per- 
secution as  Salvationists  have  to  fear  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act.  But  to  be  supplicated  out  of  countenance 
was  too  much.  "  I  shall  pray  for  your  Grace,"  said  Bishop 
Phillpotts  to  Archbishop  Howley.  "  Anything  but  that, 
"  my  Lord — anything  but  that,"  was  the  somewhat  unex- 
pected response. 


ROYALISTS  AND  CLERICALS. 

THE  long  speech  which  the  Count  d'Haussonville 
delivered  last  Sunday  at  Toulouse  is  but  melancholy 
reading.  M.  d'Haussonville  is  the  recognized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  speaks  in  his  name  on 
all  important  questions  of  policy  which  concern  the  Royalist 
party — or  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  consists  of  the  Orleanists 
and  those  Legitimists  who  do  not  belong  to  the  severely 
orthodox  minority  nicknamed  Les  Blancs  d'Espagne.  On 
Sunday  he  had  to  define  the  position  of  his  party  on  a  vory 
important  question  indeed — on  the  attitude  it  is  to  adopt 
towards  the  bishops  who  have  become  openly  Republican, 
and  those  others  who,  without  expressly  adhering  to  the 
present  Government,  have  begun  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  Royalists.  The  party  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  support 
of  the  clergy,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  old  friendship.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  clergy,  including  some  of  the  best  known  men  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
interests  will  no  longer  be  served  by  co-operation  with  a 
party  which  has  been  beaten  by  all  opponents  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  is  now  on  its  own  showing  without 
hope  of  attaining  power  not  only  immediately,  but  even  for  a 
long  time.  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  who  is  a  missionary  bishop 
chiefly  interested  in  obtaining  the  help  of  the  Government's 
agents  abroad,  has  told  the  Royalists,  almost  cynically,  that 
they  are  no  longer  of  any  use.  Mgr.  Fava,  the  Bishop  of 
Grenoble,  has  confessed  his  conversion  to  Republicanism 
with  a  certain  ostentation.  Other  Churchmen,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  at  their  head,  are  less  brutal — using 
the  word  in  one  French  sense — but  they  are  endeavouring 
to  form  a  "  Union  Catholique  "  which  is  to  be  independent 
of  all  parties,  and  to  work  for  the  Church  only.  It  is  not  a 
rash  supposition  that  these  Churchmen  would  be  very 
capable  of  shaking  off  the  Royalists — less  peremptorily, 
perhaps,  than  Mgr.  Fava,  but  with  sufficient  emphasis — if 
they  were  offered  tolerable  terms  by  the  Republic.  Their 
decision  to  act  by  themselves  seems  to  prove  that  they 
cherish  the  hope  that,  by  showing  themselves  at  once 
active  and  placable,  they  may  induce  the  Republicans  tc 
come  to  an  understanding  with  them. 

M.  d'Haussonville  reviewed  these  Clerical  movements 
in  a  speech  which  we  have  called  melancholy  because,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  assumption  of  spirit,  it  is  so  exceedingly 
hopeless.  Substantially  what  he  had  to  say  was,  that  the 
Church  and  the  Royalists  can  live  neither  with  nor  without 
one  another.  They  cannot  act  heartily  together  because 
Frenchmen  choose  to  be  frightened  by  a  chimera  which  they 
call  Clerical  domination.  The  Count  reminded  the  Church 
of  the  prejudices  against  which  Conservative  candidates 
have  to  contend.  They  are  liable  to  be  called  Clerical,  and 
the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  though  they  are  conserva- 
tive enough  when  property  is  in  question,  have  an  antipathy, 
which  may  be  irrational,  but  is  certainly  strong,  against 
what  they  call  Clericalism,  by  which  they  really  mean  every 
effort  of  the  Church  to  be  more  than  purely  passive  and 
formal.  If,  then,  he  argued,  the  Church  openly  patronizes 
our  candidates,  their  position  will  be  worse  than  before. 
Therefore,  although  we  are  the  friends  of  the  Church  and 
profess  ourselves  on  all  proper  occasions  her  dutiful  sons,  we 
must  beg  the  clergy  to  remember  that  their  too  open  assist- 
ance will  only  cumber  us  when  we  are  about  the  work  of  can- 
vassing for  votes.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  case  the  Royalists 
might  as  well  dispense  with  the  help  of  the  Church  alto- 
gether. But  M.  d'Haussonville  is  by  no  means  prepared 
to  do  that,  as  he  shows  very  clearly  by  the  infinite  pains 
he  takes  to  explain  to   the  bishops  that   they  cannot 
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become  Republicans.  The  Republic  is  bound  by  lee  jatalites 
de  son  passe  (this  is  just  one  of  those  phrases  no  French- 
man can  resist),  which  said  fatalities  bind  it  to  persecute  as 
it  has  persecuted.  Therefore  it  will  reject  the  bishops,  and 
so  they  must  continue  to  be  Royalists  in  their  own  interest, 
taking  care  the  while  to  let  their  Royalism  be  very  discreet. 
Of  course  this  means  that  the  Church  must  resign  herself 
to  petty  persecution,  alternating  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference, which  lasts  as  long  as  she  is  content  to  live  in 
silence  under  the  orders  of  the  enemies  of  her  principles 
and  her  creed.  Effective  help  she  must  not  expect  from 
the  Royalists,  because  they  cannot  win  the  political  fight 
without  the  aid  of  those  who  fear  "  Clerical  domination," 
not  more  than  the  devil  in  whom  they  do  not  believe,  but  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  fear  the  Radicals.  If  she  en- 
deavours to  make  tolerable  terms  with  the  powers  that  be, 
she  must  expect  to  find  the  Royalists,  good  sons  of  the 
Church  as  they  are,  joining  in  the  clamour  about  Clerical 
domination.  Is  there  anywhere  in  Europe  a  more  hopeless, 
and  one  almost  adds  a  more  contemptible,  embroglio  than 
this  ?  A  Church  to  which  the  majority  is  hostile,  and 
of  which  the  minority  is  ashamed,  in  act,  though  not  in 
word,  and  a  party  of  friends  of  the  Church  which  dare 
not  avow  her  cause  and  yet  cannot  do  without  her ; 
in  both  Church  and  party  an  absolute  inability  to  take  a 
definite  line,  and  abide  by  the  consequences.  Nothing  but 
defeat  can  come  to  politicians  who  cannot  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  wretched  compromises  which  are  forced  on 
those  who  would  serve  two  masters.  The  Count  d'Hausson- 
ville  is  an  honourable  man,  and  yet  he  appears  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  see  that  he  degrades  his  own  cause  by 
conducting  the  fight  with  an  eye  all  the  while  to  the  ex- 
actions of  those  who  are,  as  he  knows,  at  heart  his  enemies, 
but  may,  perhaps,  be  won  to  help  him  if  he  conceals  his 
principles.  In  this,  to  be  sure,  he  is  only  too  completely  a 
type  of  the  Orleanist  politicians  who  have  ruined  the 
Royalist  cause  in  France. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  NAPLES. 

THE  ethics  of  Christianity  require  us,  nothing  loth,  to 
be  sorry  for  Gladstonians,  non-interventionists,  and 
enemies  of  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire  generally. 
They  have  been  sorely  tried  of  late.  Unfeeling  emperors 
and  kings  have  lunched  on  board  English  vessels  and  given 
vent  to  the  most  horribly  "  Jingo  "  sentiments.  Another 
Emperor  has  come  in  his  proper  person  to  London,  and  the 
fervent  exhortations  in  the  streets  to  apply  summonsable 
language  to  him,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  to 
inform  him  very  clearly  that  Great  Britain  will  be 
drowned,  and  that  no  Triple  Alliance  shall  save  her,  have 
been  equally  of  none  effect.  These  tyrannies  are  no  sooner 
overpast  than  there  appears  another  trial  in  the  shape  of 
the  Prince  of  Naples.  Que  /aire  ?  The  British  Radical, 
when  he  gets  above  the  social  calibre  of  Mr.  John  Burns 
and  the  intellectual  calibre  of  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham, 
seems,  to  do  him  justice,  rather  loth  to  say  rude  things 
to  a  very  young  man,  the  son  of  a  strictly  constitu- 
tional King  and  of  the  most  personally  popular  and  at- 
tractive Queen  in  Europe.  He  is,  moreover  (such  of  him 
as  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  even  recent  history),  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  which  this  young  man 
represents  was  a  pet  creature  of  English  Liberals ;  that 
England  strained  both  moral  and  international  equity 
to  countenance  its  creation,  and  that  it  came  into  the 
world  with  the  blessing  of  Mr.  Gladstone  {extra  quam 
nulla,  intra  quam  omnis,  salus)  on  it.  And  yet  there 
is  the  horrid  consciousness  that,  not  officially,  not  per- 
sonally, but  in  a  roundabout,  indirect,  yet  distinct  way, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Prince  of  Naples,  represents  the 
hideous  doctrine  that  a  nation  should  make  friends 
with  the  people  who  are  its  friends,  and  not  with 
those  who  are  its  enemies ;  that  he  represents  also  the 
abominable  monarchical  principle ;  that  he  is  not,  like  the 
Czar,  purified  by  having  filibustered  on  the  wicked  Turk 
or  bullied  the  bold  Bulgarian  ;  that  he  is  a  black  beast  to 
Mr.  Labouchere,  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  who  love 
that  august  birth  of  time  the  French  Republic.  It  must 
be  very  annoying. 

The  rest  of  us  may  regard  this  annoyance  with  amuse- 
ment or  pity,  as  we  are  disposed,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  welcome  this  Prince  pretty  warmly. 
Some  of  us  were  not  over-fond  of  the  way  in  which  the 
kingdom  to  which  he  is  heir  was  put  together.    But  the 


House  of  Savoy  has  many  excuses  and  many  attractions. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  reigning  Houses  in  Europe,  and  has 
held  its  own,  and  gained  what  was  not  its  own,  with  a 
singular  and  almost  unparalleled  mixture  of  personal 
chivalry  and  political  shiftiness  and  predacity.  One  might 
almost  say  that  the  two  famous  mottos  of  the  rival 
claimants  to  the  lairdship  of  Ellangowan- — My  Right 
"  makes  my  Might"  and  "  He  who  takes  it  makes  it" — 
were  combined  in  the  practice  and  fate  of  the  undaunted 
family  who  for  a  thousand  years  have  been  always  win- 
ning, whosoever  might  lose.  They  have  won  because 
they  have  never  hesitated  to  strike,  though  they  might 
sometimes  lie  low  till  the  occasion  came  for  striking  with 
advantage.  They  have  made  their  hands  keep  their  head,  or 
their  head  their  hands,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  earth,  if  not  of  Heaven.  As  for  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  which  has  been  won  by  these  means,  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  is  commonly  talked  about  its  domestic  burdens. 
It  pleased  the  Italians  to  make  one  realm  of  what  never 
had  been  one  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  inasmuch 
as  even  in  Roman  times  there  was  no  real  political  unity 
in  it.  All  whistles  must  be  paid  for,  and  the  payment  is 
provided  in  the  shape  of  the  sacrifices  which  are  now 
being  gone  through  to  make  Italy  really  one,  in  the  only 
possible  way,  by  giving  her  a  status  among  the  Great 
Powers  of  the  world,  a  foreign  policy,  a  stake  in  distant 
countries,  and  so  forth.  Those  who  have  directed  this 
policy  hitherto  have,  on  the  whole,  directed  it  wisely,  and 
have  recognized  the  right  persons  and  Powers  to  be  friends 
with.  Of  these  England  is,  to  the  everlasting  gnashing 
of  teeth  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  one ;  and  may  both  countries 
have  no  worse  fortune. 


THE  LABOURER  AND  HIS  HIRE. 

IT  was  known,  or  at  any  rate  something  more  than  sur- 
mised, that  the  Irish  votes  would,  generally  speaking, 
be  allowed  to  pass  this  year  with  unusually  little  opposition 
through  Committee  of  Supply  ;  but  it  can  hardly  have  been 
expected  anywhere  that  the  attempt  to  cut  down  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be 
of  so  feeble  and  half-hearted  a  description.  Question  pro- 
posed That  the  most  industrious  and  brilliantly  successful 
of  modern  administrative  labourers  is  unworthy  of  his  hire, 
and  only  fifty-six  members,  English  and  Irish,  prepared  to 
vote  the  affirmative.  "  Fancy  that !  "  as  an  Ibsenian  hero 
exclaims  on  much  slighter  provocation.  It  is  true  that 
only  ninety-six  members  voted  the  labourer  worthy  of  his 
hire  ;  but  that  is  easily  enough  explained  by  the  fact  that  his 
services  are  acknowledged  to  stand  in  no  need,  by  this  time, 
of  acclamatory  recognition,  and  that  any  majority,  however 
modest,  would  avail  to  secure  them  their  official  remunera- 
tion. The  debate,  however,  was  even  more  significant  than 
the  division-list.  Never,  surely,  was  any  proposition  so 
inspiring  to  a  Nationalist  as  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
should  be  mulcted  in  i,ooo/.  of  his  salary  so  languidly 
discussed.  It  was  moved,  to  begin  with,  by,  of  all  possible 
or  conceivable  movers,  Mr.  Webb — not  by  Mr.  Healy,  or 
Mr.  Sexton,  or  Dr.  Tanner,  or  Mr.  Swift  McNeill,  or 
even  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jordan,  whose  lamentations  were  only 
heard  at  a  later  period  of  the  debate — but  by  Mr.  Webb. 
And  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  Webb's  speech  may  be  best 
judged  from  its  peroration,  in  which  he  declared,  in  a  strain 
which  does  not  exactly  fire  the  blood,  that,  "though  the 
"  division  in  the  Nationalist  ranks  might  lose  them  one  or 
"  two  seats,  or  events  in  one  or  two  localities  might  tell  in 
"  favour  of  the  Government,  he  did  not  on  the  whole 
"  believe  that  the  general  election  would  show  any  real 
"  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  country  and,  further, 
that  though  no  one  could  rejoice  more  at  the  diminution  of 
crime  than  did  the  Irish  members,  "  yet  he  did  not  think 
"  that  that  diminution  was  due  to  the  policy  of  the  right 
"  hon.  gentleman."  But  why  cut  down  his  salary  because 
crime  has  diminished  independently  of  his  policy  1  And, 
above  all,  why  recommend  so  extreme  a  course  in  language 
of  such  inappropriate  moderation  1  Mr.  Webb  ends  where 
Mr.  Chucks  began,  and  asks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
to  be  "  allowed  to  observe,  in  the  most  delicate  way  in  the 
"  world,"  that  he  considers  Mr.  Balfour's  administration 
a  failure. 

Nor  we  re  Mr.  Webb's  successors  in  the  debate  very  much 
more  inspiriting  than  himself.  The  proceedings  of  ths 
evening  were  for  a  brief  space  enlivened  by  the  recital  of 
the  wrongs  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jordan,  and  by  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  jester  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Atkinson, 
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who  has  hitherto  been  known  only  for  contributions  of  a 
wholly  different  character  to  Parliamentary  debate ;  but 
after  Mr.  Atkinson  had  sat  down  and  had  been  lightly 
pricked  by  that  rapier  of  Mr.  Timothy  Healy's  which 
is  so  often  mistaken  by  the  superficial  observer  for  the 
butt  end  of  a  marlinspike,  the  talk  dragged  on  in  much 
the  same  spiritless  fashion.    Mr.  Healy  himself  was  never 
in  worse  fettle  for  his  task,  or   more  ready  to  throw 
it  up  at  the  start.    He  even  began  by  saying  that  he 
"  did  not  deny  that  after  five  years  of  liberal  educa- 
"  tion  the  present  Chief  Secretary  had  greatly  improved, 
"  and  that  he  was  a  very  different   man  indeed  from 
"  the   official   who   began   his   apprenticeship  " — not  to 
Irish  administration,  however — "in  1885."    This  from  Mr. 
Healy,  who  has  throughout  the  whole  of  the  five  years  in 
question  done  nothing  but  lament  the  "  backwardness " 
of  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  the  unteachable  character  of 
his  mind  !     It  is,  indeed,  singular  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
"  liberal  education  "  under  Mr.  Healy,  and  the  rest  of  the 
tutorial  staff  to  which  he  belongs,  should  in  their  opinion 
have  made  no  progress  whatever  during  four-fifths  of  the 
period  referred  to,  and  should  then  have  made  such  immense 
strides  in  the  last  year.    Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that 
the  improvement  should  have  taken  place  since  the  date 
of  that  unfortunate  quarrel  between  the  Head-master  and 
his  assistants,  which  for  the  last  six  months  has  led  to 
a  serious  interruption — we  may  almost  say  to  the  prac- 
tical discontinuance — of  the  school  course.   However,  Mr. 
Healy  did  his  best  to  correct  the  effect  of  the  maladroit 
and  damaging  admission  with  which  he  commenced  his 
speech  by  going  on  to  hint  that  the  improvement  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  was  more  apparent  than  real.    He  denied 
that,  although  Mr.  Balfour  had  been  able  to  withdraw  a 
large  portion  of  Ireland  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crimes 
Act,  any  change  had  really  taken  place  in  his  administra- 
tion.   Mr.  Healy  asserted,  "  as  matter  of  law,  that  there 
"  was  no  difference  now  in  the  quality  and  amount  of 
"  liberty  allowed  to  the  people  of  Ireland  as  compared 
"  with  the  condition  of  things  that  existed  twelve  months 
"  or  two  years  ago."    Aa  regards  the  "  amount  of  liberty  " 
Mr.  Healy  may  be  right.    Whether  a  footpad  compels  a 
law-abiding  citizen,  by  the  display  of  a  revolver,  to  hand 
over  his  watch  and  purse,  or  the  law-abiding  citizen,  by 
the  same  means,  compels  the  footpad  to  walk  before  him 
till  they  meet  a  policeman,  there  is  the  same  "  amount  of 
"  liberty  "  going  in  either  case ;  only  it  is  differently  dis- 
tributed.  And  so  with  boycotters  and  boycotted  in  Ireland. 
But  we  should  hardly  have  said  that  the  "  quality  "  of  the 
liberty  enjoyed  by  Ireland  was  quite  the  same  now  as  it  was 
twelve  months  or  two  years  ago,  and  we  fail  to  see  that  Mr. 
Healy  has  made  that  out  by  showing  that  so  long  as  the 
Crimes  Act  exists  the  districts  which  have  recently  been 
exempted  from  its  operation  may  be  again  "  proclaimed." 
Freedom  from  a  particular  kind  of  restraint  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  particular 
measures  by  which  that  restraint  is  imposed  or  removed. 
Mr.  Balfour's  critic  was  then  unlucky  enough  to  ask  why, 
if  crime  had  decreased,  the  Executive  had  not  reduced  the 
number  of  their  resident  magistrates,  which  gave  the  Chief 
Secretary  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  that  was 
exactly  what  they  had  done,  the  number  of  resident  magis- 
trates^-which  reached  its  maximum  under  Lord  Spencer's 
administration  in  1884 — having  been  now  diminished  to 
its  normal  amount.    As  to  the  evicted  tenants  of  the 
Clanricarde  and  other  estates,  it  was  necessary,  we  sup- 
pose, to  parade  them  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  muster  was 
a  very  poor  one,  and  Mr.  Healy  seemed  glad  when  it  was 
over,  and  he  could  get  to  the  end  of  his  speech,  where  he 
again  found  himself  blessing  Mr.  Balfour  unawares,  pro- 
nouncing him  a  "much  wiser  man"  and  a  "somewhat 
"  altered  man,"  and  only  recovering  himself  sufficiently  to 
conclude  by  challenging  the  Chief  Secretary  to  show  that 
he  had  weaned  the  Irish  people  from  the  principles  of 
nationality. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  was  naturally 
affected  by  the  extraordinary  weakness  of  the  attack.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  say  how  a  Minister  should  answer  an 
opponent  who  virtually  admits  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  the  full,  and  whose  only  complaint  against  him  is 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  inducing  the  people  whom  he 
has  governed  to  abandon  their  abstract  preference — or 
alleged  preference — of  one  form  of  political  institutions  to 
another.  It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  an  administrator 
as  such  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  His  business,  in  the 
first  place,  is  to  compel  them  to  obey  the  laws  in  force 


under  the  particular  set  of  institutions  which  happen  to  be 
in  possession  ;  and,  this  done,  his  next  business  is  to  prove 
to  them,  if  possible,  that  these  institutions  are  at  least  a» 
favourable  to  the  promotion  of  their  material  well-being 
as  any  which  could  be  substituted  for  them.  Mr.  Bal- 
four, as  we  know,  has  been  able  to  prove  considerably 
more  than  this,  and  the  debate  of  the  following  night,  on 
which  we  comment  elsewhere,  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  forth  the  process  of  proof  in  full  detail. 
But,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Healy,  on  the  present  occasion  he 
contented  himself  with  saying  that,  whether  he  had  suc- 
ceeded or  not  in  altering  the  opinion  of  any  man  in  Ireland 
with  regard  to  the  controversies  which  had  raged,  and  no 
doubt  still  raged,  as  to  the  government  of  the  country  by 
an  Imperial  Parliament,  he  had  at  all  events  proved  that 
there  were  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  government 
of  Ireland  by  such  a  Parliament — "  advantages  which 
"  any  impartial  person  would  admit  could  not  be  derived 
"  in  the  same  degree  or  in  the  same  measure  from  a  Parlia- 
"  ment  sitting  in  College  Green,  with  the  resources,  and 
"  those  resources  alone,  which  a  Parliament  sitting  in 
"  College  Green  would  have."  And  the  answer  is  a  more 
than  sufficient  one.  It  would  be  sufficient  even  if  there 
were  reason  to  believe  that  the  alleged  prepossessions  of  the 
Irish  people  in  favour  of  self-government  were  of  natural 
growth  instead  of  artificial  manufacture,  and  as  obviously 
an  enduring  passion  as  they  are,  presumably,  a  transient 
caprice.  But  in  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  cry  for  Home  Rule  never  acquired  the 
slightest  popularity  till  Irish  agitators  succeeded  in  starting 
that  agrarian  movement  the  violence  of  which  Mr. 
Balfour's  firm  administration  has  subdued,  and  the  main 
demands  of  which  have  been  satisfied,  legitimately  or  ille- 
gitimately, by  legislation,  the  above-quoted  statement  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  is,  as  we  have  described  it,  a  more 
than  sufficient  answer  to  the  complaints  which  called  it 
forth. 


THE  R.N.A.V. 

LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON'S  answer  to  the  deputa- 
tion which  came  to  him  to  represent  the  sad  case  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  has  put  the  decision 
of  the  Admiralty  beyond  dispute.  The  little  corps  is  to  be 
abolished ;  for,  in  spite  of  Lord  George's  sympathetic  lan- 
guage, this  is  what  it  amounts  to.  We  are  sorry  for  it, 
and  we  may  add  that  we  cannot  gather,  either  from  what 
the  First  Lord  said  on  Tuesday  or  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  which  he  acts,  that  there  is  any  substantial 
reason  for  the  measure.  The  Committee  talked  about 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  n  ecessity  of  ha vin  g  only  trained 
sailors  on  board  ship — not  wise  talk.  On  Tuesday  Lord 
George  said  much  the  same  thing,  and  he  added  the  expression 
of  a  wish  that  the  changes  he  is  about  to  introduce  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  Volunteer  force  which  will  be 
a  substantial  addition  to  the  strength  of  our  naval  defences. 
It  is  a  wish  in  which  most  will  join  ;  and  yet  there  are 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  Admiralty  is  going  the 
right  way  to  work  to  carry  out  its  excellent  intention.  To 
get  rid  of  something  which  you  have  is  not  always  a 
good  preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  something  else  you 
would  like  to  have.  When  the  War  Office  decided  to 
destroy  six  effective  Horse  Artillery  batteries,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  an  army  transport  corps,  we 
argued  that  it  was  parting  with  something  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  replace  for  the  sake  of  something 
not  yet  in  existence,  and  that  the  exchange  was  a  bad 
one.  The  R.  N.  A.  V.  is  not  so  substantial  a  reality  as 
the  Horse  Artillery ;  but  it  is  something,  and  we  have 
never  heard  what  harm  it  does.  To  override  it  will  hardly 
encourage  others  to  become  Volunteers  on  any  "  plane  of 
action."  The  thing  is  to  be  done,  however,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  intention  to  supply  something  better 
will  be  carried  out.  Some  passages  in  Lord  George's 
speech  to  the  deputation  have  our  entire  approval.  He 
said  that  neither  "  material  nor  personnel  should  be 
"  tolerated  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  war " ;  and  he 
also  remarked  that  "  war  is  a  stern  reality."  This  is  good, 
and  it  will  be  better  if  Lord  George  is  speaking  the  opinion 
of  the  Cabinet.  Are  we  to  understand  that  he  speaks  the 
mind  of  his  colleague  of  the  War  Office,  and  that  the  whole 
body  of  Volunteers  are  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  not  left 
alone  till  their  material  and  personnel  will  stand  the  test  of 
the  stern  realities  of  war  1 
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THE  LABOURER  AND  HIS  WORK. 

THERE  can  be  no  one  with  any  feeling  for  dramatic 
irony  but  must  rejoice  that  the  vote  for  the  "  Chief 
*'  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  subordinate 
*'  departments  "  had  precedence  in  Committee  of  Supply  of 
the  vote  "  to  complete  the  sum  of  160,000?.  for  the  relief 
*'  of  distress  in  Ireland."  It  is  a  source  of  humorous 
pleasure  to  think  of  the  labourer  being  called  upon  to 
defend  the  proposition  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  by  no  means 
immoderate  hire  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining the  eminently  wise  and  provident  method  in  which 
he  set  about  his  work,  and  the  really  splendid  results  which 
he  has  achieved  by  it.  There  is  something  exquisitely 
comic  in  a  comparison  between  the  worker  and  his  critics — 
especially  when  the  latter  have  had,  and  availed  themselves 
of,  the  right  to  begin — in  a  reflection  upon  the  character 
and  records  of  men  like  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Flynn, 
Mr.  Jordan,  and  the  rest  of  them,  upon  the  good 
store  of  years  which  one  of  them,  at  any  rate,  has  accumu- 
lated in  Parliament,  and  of  the  many  millions  of  words 
which  they  have  uttered  in  the  aggregate  within  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere  on  Irish  affairs ; 
and  in  a  mental  calculation  of  the  amount  of  good  which 
men,  years,  and  words  taken  together  have  done  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  what  that  people  have 
obtained  from  six  months  of  the  silent  labour  of  a  single 
English  Minister. 

Mr.  Balfour's  story  of  the  dispositions  made  by  him  for 
the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland  during  last  winter  and  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  was  simply  and  modestly  told  ; 
but  the  facts  shine  out  for  themselves,  and  no  amount  of 
reserve  in  the  statement  of  them  can  conceal  their  lustre. 
The  Chief  Secretary  had  to  confess  that  when  the  Irish 
Executive  set  about  their  work  of  preparation  for  the 
threatened  scarcity  they  had  before  them  very  little  experi- 
ence to  guide  them,  and  that  such  as  they  had  was 
calculated  less  to  show  them  what  to  do  than  what  to 
avoid.  All  that  they  had  to  refer  to,  by  way  of  warning 
only,  and  not  of  example,  was  the  melancholy  history 
of  the  distress  of  1S80  and  the  measures  adopted  for  its 
relief.  No  one  could  have  wished  that  history  to  repeat 
itself.  Both  political  parties  are  jointly  responsible  for 
it  ;  and,  though  both  alike  are  entitled  to  plead  that  they 
acted  in  good  faith,  and  that  they  did  not  foresee  the 
grave  mischiefs  which  would  arise  from  the  course  which 
they  adopted,  neither  would  now  deny  the  gravity  of  the 
blunder.  The  two  Governments  which  successively  held 
power  in  1880  while  the  relief  was  in  progress  concurred 
in  proceeding  mainly  by  the  method  of  loans ;  and  the  result 
was  disastrous,  not,  indeed,  to  the  Irish  people — except  in 
so  far  as  they  were  demoralized  by  the  extensive  misapplica- 
tion of  the  money — but  to  the  English  exchequer.  The 
expenditure  incurred  amounted  to  not  less  than  1,494.740?. 
for  baronial  works,  in  addition  to  seed  loans.  These 
loans  were  made  in  the  case  of  the  works  at  the  low  rate  of 
1  per  cent,  interest,  and  in  the  case  of  the  seed  at  no  interest 
at  all.  The  result  of  this  was,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said,  not 
only  that  an  enormous  charge  was  ultimately  imposed  upon 
the  Exchequer,  but  that  "  no  security  was  taken  that  these 
"  vast  sums  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  those  for  whom 
"  they  were  intended  "  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know 
from  subsequent  revelations  that,  if  some  of  the  money  did 
go  into  these  particular  pockets,  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it 
went  elsewhere.  In  short,  the  experiences  of  eleven  years 
ago  were  such  as  fully  to  convince  Mr.  Balfour  that,  if 
the  Government  hoped  to  cope  successfully,  yet  providently, 
with  the  distress,  they  would  have  to  take  the  whole 
management  and  responsibility  on  their  own  shoulders. 
And,  considering  how  serious  were  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  this  decision;  considering  that  it  involved 
nothing  less  than  the  organization  at  very  short  notice 
of  a  gigantic  new  department  of  Government,  not  supplied, 
like  ordinary  departments,  with  a  regular  working  staff  and 
an  established  tradition  of  procedure — it  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government  that  they  resolved  with  such 
courageous  promptitude  upon  their  true  course,  as  it  is 
even  more,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Balfour's  credit  that  he 
applied  himself  with  such  energy  and  forethought  to  the 
task  of  "  improvising  the  machinery  "  by  which  that  policy 
had  to  be  carried  out.  It  was,  as  we  calculate,  at  about  the 
time  when  he  must  have  been  the  most  busily  occupied  in 
maturing  his  plans  on  this  behalf  that  it  pleased  certain  of 
the  Parnellites,  as  they  were  not  then  ashamed  to  call  them- 
selves, to  comment  impertinently  on  the  Chief  Secretary's 


way  of  spending  his  supposed  "  holiday,"  and  that  Mr. 
Morley  allowed  himself,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  well- 
wishers,  to  make  himself  the  respectable  mouthpiece  of 
their  complaints. 

Even  he,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  must  now  be  more  or  less 
"  sorry  that  he  spoke."  He  would  certainly  be  too  candid 
to  deny  that  the  Chief  Secretary's  holiday  was  well 
employed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Balfour's  dispositions 
were  admirable,  and  their  excellence  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  principles  on  which  they  were  based  were 
thoroughly  sound.  He  kept  clear  of  the  error  into  which  a 
weaker  man  would  have  almost  certainly  fallen — that, 
namely,  of  attempting  to  reconcile  a  policy  which  clearly 
assumed  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy  with  a  sort  of  prudish  deference  to  economical 
considerations.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  the 
relief  works ;  although  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  take  the  business  of  railway  construc- 
tion into  their  own  hands,  yet  it  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  defeated  their  benevolent  ends  altogether  to 
have  allowed  the  railway  contractor  as  free  a  hand 
as,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  naturally  have 
given  him.  They  bound  him,  for  example,  to  employ 
local  labour  as  far  as  possible ;  and,  further,  whereas 
there  are  certain  methods  of  railway  construction  which 
are  not  the  most  economical  from  the  contractor's  point 
of  view,  but  which  necessitate  the  employment  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  persons  than  the  more  economical 
method  would  have  done,  the  Government  felt  it  right  to 
stipulate  for  the  adoption  of  the  former  mode  of  doing  the 
work — they  themselves,  of  course,  undertaking  to  bear  the 
extra  cost.  There  could,  perhaps,  be  no  better  illustration 
than  this  of  the  difference  between  the  administration  of  a 
wise  man  and  that  of  a  pedant.  Another  instance  of  the 
same  spirit  is  to  be  noted  in  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Government  to  prevent  the  relief-work  interfering 
with  the  ordinary  labour  of  cultivation,  and  thus  causing 
the  remedies  of  the  distress  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  period  when  the  planting  of  potatoes 
should  begin,  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  content  himself  with 
mere  attempts  to  induce  his  labourers  to  return  to  their 
duties  as  cultivators.  He  did  not  give  them  any  choice  in 
the  matter,  but  simply  prohibited  them  from  labour  at  the 
relief  works  for  more  than  six  hours  in  the  day,  and  while 
that  gives  leisure  to  the  head  of  a  family,  no  other  member 
of  such  a  family  was  allowed  to  work  on  these  relief  works  in 
his  place,  so  that  no  one  was  tempted  to  shirk  or  scamp  the 
labour  which  was  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  hold- 
ings. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  arrangements  over 
which  good  sense  has  so  uniformly  presided  have  turned  out 
so  admirably  successful.  The  episode  which  Mr.  Balfour 
recounted  the  other  night  has  not,  as  he  said,  been  discredit- 
able to  any  person  concerned,  for  the  peasants  have  repaid 
their  loans  with  most  honourable  regularity.  But  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  creditable  to  himself  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  administration  of 
Ireland. 


'     CAPTAIN  SHAW  AND  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

THE  proceedings  of  the  London  County  Council  with 
regard  to  the  resignation  of  Captain  Shaw  ought  to 
curb  the  zeal  of  honest  yet  ignorant  believers  in  the 
doctrine  of  "  popular  control."  In  practice  that  doctrine  is 
nothing  but  a  disorganizing  influence.  Whether  it  be  the 
Fire  Brigade  or  the  Police,  the  first  tentative  operation  of 
popular  control  results  in  the  sapping  of  efficiency  and 
stability.  The  theory  of  true  representation  by  popular 
vote  is  as  fallacious  as  the  theory  of  the  wisdom  of  many 
counsellors.  The  London  County  Council  is  a  body  formed 
by  popular  election.  But  in  the  matter  of  Captain  Shaw's 
resignation  it  has  signally  failed  to  represent  London. 
From  the  very  first  the  Council  has  never  appeared  to 
realize,  as  the  public  all  along  has  realized,  the  very 
serious  import  of  Captain  Shaw's  action.  At  length, 
by  a  resolution  amended  by  Mr.  Fardell,  the  Council 
expresses  great  regret  at  Captain  Shaw's  resignation, 
and  trusts  that  it  may  be  withdrawn.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  tardy  resolution  should  lack  the  grace  of  unanimity. 
But  the  division,  or  that  there  should  be  any  "  division  " 
at  all,  is  but  another  proof  that  the  Council  does  not 
represent  the  county  of  London.  The  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fardell's  amendment  is  in  itself,  probably,  a  stronger 
I  proof  that  Captain  Shaw's  resignation  is  connected  with 
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certain  experiments  in  popular  control  on  the  part  of 
the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  than  any  innuendoes  or  asser- 
tions of  individual  CouncilmeD  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday. 
For  it  is  hard  to  account  otherwise  for  a  division  on  such 
a  resolution,  unless,  indeed,  pure  "  cussedness "  or  the 
insolence  of  office  must  be  held  responsible.  Perhaps,  as 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  surmised,  there  are  persons,  members 
of  the  County  Council,  who  regard  ability  as  a  crime, 
and  are  resentful  of  successful  administration.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Sir  A.  Harris  stated,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
Captain  Shaw  had  decided  that  he  could  not  do  his  duty 
under  present  conditions,  although  in  every  way  as  capable 
as  he  was  when  he  first  undertook  his  labours.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  however,  stoutly 
maintained  that  nothing  but  cordial  relations  had  existed 
between  the  head  of  the  Fire  Brigade  and  the  Committee. 
The  previous  Chairman  of  the  Committee  repeated  this 
assurance,  though  it  is  worth  noting  that  he  admitted 
"  things  were  managed  differently  "  under  the  rule  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Evidently  things  were  very 
different,  and  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  the  difference  in- 
spired Mr.  Fardell's  appropriate  speech  and  amendment. 
It  were  a  pleasant  stroke  of  destiny  that  the  advocates  of 
"  popular  control  "  may  yet  be  reduced  to  regret  the  rule 
of  the  bad  old  Board. 

-Altogether,  the  mystery  of  Captain  Shaw's  resignation  is, 
despite  apparent  contradictions  of  speakers,  by  no  means  too 
dense  for  solution.  "  The  reason  had  not  been  made  public," 
we  are  told.  But  the  report  of  the  Council's  proceedings 
on  Tuesday  renders  this  positive  statement  somewhat  super- 
fluous. The  whole  course  of  the  discussion  affords  a  sure 
index  to  the  truth.  Things  are  differently  managed  now. 
And  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  County  Council,  having  at 
last  realized  partially  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  was  deter- 
mined to  appear  in  the  best  light  possible.  But  this  politic 
resolve  did  not  save  the  Council  from  a  discreditable  scene, 
which  arose  from  Mr.  Thornton's  ominous  intervention,  and 
closed  the  debate.  Something  like  Babel  set  in  when  Mr. 
Thornton  preferred  a  wish  to  enlighten  the  meeting.  But  the 
Council  very  prudently  discouraged  Mr.  Thornton.  There 
was  really  no  need  for  enlightenment.  Silenced  for  a  space, 
he  returned  to  the  fray.  Eight  times  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  four  times  now,  had  he  attempted  to  catch  the  Chair- 
man's eye.  Twelve  times  in  two  meetings  had  he  been 
unsuccessful,  which  is  not  a  bad  average  in  failures.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  his  own  eye  should  now  be  gloomed  by 
despair.  Henceforward  he  would  give  over  such  agilities, 
and  make  a  scene.  He  had  caused  one  scene,  and  could, 
and  would,  cause  many.  Of  course  these  vapourings  of  Mr. 
Thornton  were  ruled  irrelevant ;  yet  is  there  afine  significance 
in  the  spectacle  of  the  eager  Councilman  and  the  unwilling 
Council.  We  must  decliDe  to  believe  that  the  County 
Council  is  not  responsible  for  the  resignation  of  Captain 
Shaw.  It  is  a  ridiculous  comment  on  this  statement  that 
the  relations  between  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  and  the 
chief  of  the  Fire  Brigade  have  always  been  most  courteous, 
that  a  member  of  the  Committee  should  have  opposed  the 
Council's  resolution  in  terms  of  the  grossest  discourtesy. 
We  trust  that  Captain  Shaw  will  withdraw  his  resignation. 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  do  so  without 
some  guarantee  that  he  shall  be  as  free  in  the  future  from 
the  popular  control  of  Committees  as  he  was  in  the  past, 
when  "  things  were  managed  differently." 


SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  ON  "OUR  PLEASURE  HORSES." 

A  SSUREDLY,  if  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  is  not  one  of  the  un- 
happiest  of  mortals,  it  can  only  be  because  bis  black  pes- 
simism is  an  affectation,  and  be  is  really  laughing  in  bis  sleeve 
while  be  floods  the  pages  of  the  Morning  Post  with  his  dismal 
denunciations  and  forebodings.  So  far  however  as  the  public 
'can  judge,  tbis  gloomy  baronet  passes  a  miserable  existence,  in 
despair  of  all  tbings,  and  especially  of  things  English ;  to  bim 
everything  is  for  the  worst  in  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds, 
and  rather  worse  in  England  than  anywhere  else.  No  one  will 
tell  bim  of  any  good  thing,  or  if  they  do,  be  refuses  to  believe  it 
— Cassandra  ille  Cassandrior — compared  with  whom  Jeremiah 
stands  forth  in  bold  relief  as  a  light-hearted,  not  to  say  sanguine, 
prophet. 

Sir  Edward's  latest  misery,  the  last  wrench  of  that  mental 
rack  on  which  he  lies  quivering,  is  our  national  treatment  of 
our  horses,  and  with  groanings  which  can  find  relief  only  by  utter- 
ance in  print,  he  gives  vent  to  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  over  our 
folly  and  inhumanity  in  our  dealings  with  the  noble  animal. 


Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  conduct  in  this  respect  does 
leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  and  it  must  equally  be  admitted 
that  Sir  Edward,  whose  stable  practice  has  been  notoriously  m 
accordance  with  his  published  precepts,  is  a  preacher  well 
qualified  to  advise  and  admonish  us;  and  were  it  not  for  his  irre- 
pressible habit  of  exaggerated  invective  and  condemnation,  he 
might  have  read  us  a  really  useful  and  practical  sermon  which 
would  have  gone  home,  instead  of  missing  his  mark,  as  he  almost 
surely  has  done,  by  bringing  a  wildly  railing  accusation  of  reck- 
less cruelty,  or  indifference  to  cruelty,  against  British  horse- 
owners  and  their  servants. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  deal  with  Sir  Edward's  broad  im- 
peachment of  our  boys'  humanity.  Children  are  naturally  cruel 
in  all  countries,  and  if  the  Areiopagus  condemned  a  boy  to  death 
for  picking  out  the  eyes  of  a  quail — a  sentence  which  Sir  Edward 
seems  heartily  to  approve — we  can  only  remark  that  the  ex- 
archons  must  have  dealt  out  sterner  justice  to  the  young  thaa 
to  those  of  mature  age  ;  for  the  murder  trials  were  conducted  so 
as  to  leave  considerable  possibility  of  escape  to  the  guilty,  and  itr 
is  not  even  certain  that  such  an  offence  as  is  here  referred  to  would 
have  come  within  the  cognizance  of  that  tribunal.  Moreover,, 
the  Athenians  were  not  celebrated  for  tender-heartedness.  But  as 
boys,  at  any  rate  in  these  days,  are  seldom  permitted  to  work 
their  wicked  will  upon  horses,  which  are  essentially  the  theme  of 
the  letter  in  the  Morning  Post  of  July  15th,  it  will  be  more 
germane  to  the  purpose  to  examine  some  of  the  specific  charges 
against  Englishmen  on  tbis  point.  Here  is  a  specimen  : — "  With- 
out doubt  the  horse  is  the  most  noble  of  domestic  animals  ; 
for  courage,  endurance,  patience,  temper,  he  has  no  equal ;  and 
yet  we  treat  him  most  ignobly.  When  do  you  ever  hear 
words  of  kindness  or  encouragement  addressed  to  a  horse  P 
Never  !  When  do  you  hear  the  reverse  ?  Always ! "  Be  it 
remembered  that  this  statement  is  made  quite  gravely  and  with 
apparent  conviction  of  its  truth,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
Sir  Edward  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  very  many 
stables  where  horses  are  treated  like  spoilt  children,  and  never 
hear  a  cross  word.  What  about  his  own  establishment,  for 
instance?  Does  he  mean  to  tell  us  that  even  there  gentle  and : 
kind  language  is  unknown  ?  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  very- 
next  sentence  : — "  Whenever  you  see  a  disagreement  between  a 
horse  and  a  man,  whether  in  the  hunting-field,  on  the  road,  in 
the  Bow,  in  the  saddle,  or  in  harness,  you  may  always  bet  10  to 
1 — 100  to  1 — the  horse  is  right  and  the  man  wrong — always  ! 
always !  always ! "  Tbis  is  simple  hysteria.  Were  it  possible 
to  find  an  infallible  umpire  to  decide  such  wagers,  we  should  be 
delighted  to  do  business  with  Sir  Edward  at  the  lowest  price 
here  offered.  He  would  soon  learn  that  the  habitual  laying  of  long 
odds  on  matters  wherein  horseflesh  is  concerned  is  by  no  means 
the  remunerative  occupation  he  at  present  imagines  it  to  bes 
After  all  this,  it  is  a  certain  amount  of  relief  to  be  told  that  there 
are  a  few  good  coachmen  in  London,  men  with  hands,  patience, 
temper,  and  common  sense  (has  Sir  Edward  ever  watched  the 
busmen  ;  there  are  more  than  a  few  of  them,  and  they  are  perhaps  • 
the  best  drivers  in  the  world  ?),  though  we  are  forced  to  agree  that 
"  it  is  undeniable  that  you  see  scores  of  men  on  the  coachbox 
who  ought  to  be  on  the  treadmill"  (you  might  also  see  them 
in  the  pidpit).  But  can  he  be  serious  when  he  says,  "  I  have  sees 
many  owners  cruelly  ill-treat  their  own  horses;  but  I  have  never  1 
once  seen  an  owner  interfere  with  a  servant  for  doing  so  ?  "  or 
rather  does  be  seriously  mean  to  tell  us  that  he  has  often  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  servants  with  impunity  maltreating  horses  im 
the  presence  of  their  owners?  Most  people  will  think  that  he- 
rather  overstates  his  case  when  he  says  that  the  majority  of 
owners  care  nothing  about  those  fine  animals  beyond  the  swagger, 
of  possessing  them  ;  but  over-statement  is  a  pitfall  which  Sir 
Edward  cannot  avoid.  lie  is  so  fond  of  the  horse,  has  his  interest 
so  much  at  heart  that  instead  of  being 

To  his  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  his  virtues  ever  kind, 

he  attributes  all  the  virtues  to  the  beast,  all  the  faults  to  the-- 
rider  or  driver,  and  spoils  the  case  by  the  obvious  unfairness  of 
bis  advocacy.  For  instance — it  is  often  too  true  that  "  It  is  not 
only  when  the  horse  commits  a  fault  [this  is  the  only  line  where 
such  possibility  is  admitted]  that  the  driver  strikes  him,  but 
always  when  he  commits  a  lault  himself."  But  it  is  not  right  or 
nearly  right  to  say  that,  if  a  horse  shies  or  stumbles,  the  rider 
abuses  or  punishes  him  because  he  (the  rider)  is  in  a  funk,  and  so 
revenges  himself  on  the  horse  for  his  own  cowardice.  Irritating 
and  even  dangerous  in  a  crowd  as  is  the  habit  of  shying,  and 
though  it  is  often  merely  a  too  fresh  horse's  excuse  for  playing 
the  fool,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  majority  of  horsemen  have 
sufficient  self-restraint  to  forbear  from  retributive  measures,  well 
knowing  that  the  evil  would  be  thereby  aggravated ;  and  as  for 
stumbling,  let  any  one  try  the  experiment  of  passing  it  over  un- 
heeded for  a  time  or  two — he  will  probably  find  to  his  cost  thai 
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if  a  horse  is  allowed  to  stumble  unrebuked,  he  will  go  catching 
bis  toe.  from  sheer  'stupidity  till  he  tumbles  head  over  heels ; 
whereas  an  admonition  with  whip,  spur,  or  bit  in  the  first  in- 
stance would  have  averted  the  catastrophe. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  hansom- 
cabdrivers;  but  they  are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted  by 
Sir  Edward  Sullivan  and  his  anonymous  correspondent,  who, 
"  sitting  in  his  drawing-room,  has  constantly  to  stuff  his  fingers 
in  his  ears  to  avoid  the  pain  caused  by  hearing  the  lash  so  long 
as  the  vehicle  is  in  earshot."  Nor  is  it  within  our  experience 
that  "  many  of  them  seem  to  take  a  positive  delight  in  lashing 
their  horses,  often  without  any  reason  but  wanton  cruelty." 
Things  have  greatly  improved  in  this  respect  of  late  years  ;  the 
cabs  are  better,  the  horses  of  a  superior  class,  and  the  drivers  less 
given  to  the  use  of  the  thong  than  of  yore  ;  against  which  latter 
offence,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  his  own  eyes,  the  fare  is  very  apt 
to  protest.  Next  comes  the  turn  of  the  riders  in  Eotten  Row 
to  taste  that  lash  which  Sir  Edward  so  unsparingly  administers 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  while  deploring  its  application  to  animals. 
Certainly  they  are  not  all  brilliant  horsemen,  these  "  sportsmen 
who  go  out  for  a  stroll,  a  trot,  a  canter,  or  a  gossip,"  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  innocent  of  cruelty  either  in  act  or  intention. 
It  is  doubtful  too  if  the  long  sharp  spurs  wherewith  they  are 
said  to  "  decorate  their  heels  as  if  they  were  going  to  fight  for 
their  lives  in  a  cockpit "  are  quite  such  formidable  weapons  as 
they  appear  to  be.  Has  Sir  Edward  ever  satisfied  himself  that 
the  sharp  rowels  are  really  there  ?  It  is  by  no  means  conducive 
to  the  safety  of  a  man,  not  serenely  saddle-fast,  to  wear  the 
veritable  prickers  in  the  Park,  and  he  is  usually  quite  aware  of 
the  fact.  About  eight  hunting  men  out  of  ten  nowadays  use 
dumb  spurs,  and  the  proportion  is  likely  to  be  much  the  same 
amongst  Park  riders.  The  set-off  to  the  boot  is  just  as  good,  and 
the  heel  thus  armed,  "  insidiously  applied,''  equally  efficacious  in 
"provoking  the  caper  tvhich  they  Seem  to  chide."  Nobody  will 
dispute  Sir  Edward's  dogma  that  a  groom  should  never  be 
allowed  to  put  on  spurs  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

The  bearing-rein  controversy  is  an  old  one,  and  has  not  been 
altogether  without  good  result ;  fewer  horses  are  now  distress- 
ingly borne  up  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  it  is  from  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  an  expert  on  all  that  appertains  to  horse-gear, 
that  we  should  expect  calm  reasonable  advice  on  the  subject, 
instead  of  a  furious  diatribe  which  gives  us  to  understand  that 
use  is  here  synonymous  with  abuse,  and  should  be  made  punish- 
able by  law.  Yet  he,  and  every  one  else  who  has  thought  about 
the  matter,  must  be  aware  that  if  high-couraged,  highly-bred, 
highly-fed  horses  are  to  be  driven  in  the  streets  of  London, 
proper  precautions  must  be  taken  against  running  away,  even  if 
such  precautions  verge  on  severity.  If  a  horse  that  means  bolt- 
ing once  fairly  gets  his  head  down,  nothing  will  stop  him,  and 
this,  the  greatest  of  dangers,  can  be  absolutely  averted  by  a 
moderately  slack  bearing-rein,  which  leaving  all  reasonable  play 
to  head  and  neck,  puts  a  sharp  veto  upon  boring.  To  immense 
ports,  or,  indeed,  to  any  ports  which  are  large  enough  to  be 
effective,  we  object  as  heartily  as  can  Sir  Edward;  but  you  must 
have  power  somewhere,  and  a  bit  ten  or  twelve  inches  long  in  the 
cheek  is  not  necessarily  cruel.  "  God  makes  the  mouths,  the 
devil  makes  the  hands,"  says  Sir  Edward — perhaps  he  knows. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  left  to  us  to  meet  the  defects  of  workmanship 
with  such  poor  methods  as  human  ingenuity  may  suggest. 

Nevertheless,  let  our  coachmen  and  grooms  take  heart  of  grace 
and  be  comforted  ;  for  even  if  they  are  the  clumsy  cruel  savages 
described  in  the  letter  under  review,  we  find,  somewhat  to  our 
astonishment,  that  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  after  all.  Here  is 
the  verdict  of  acquittal : — "  I  do  not  blame  them,  poor  creatures  ; 
for  the  most  part  they  are  ignorant  and  know  not  what  they  do. 
I  blame  their  masters,  who  very  often  know  what  they  do,  and  I 
blame  the  filthy  accursed  liquor  laws  of  this  uncivilized  country 
that  encourage  the  sale  of  drink  in  order  to  create  revenue."  So 
it  is  the  drink  that  does  it  after  all !  Yet,  supposing  any  future 
Government  were  arbitrarily  to  interfere  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
what  torrents  of  ink  would  Sir  Edward  shed  (this  magnificent 
declamation  notwithstanding)  to  prove  to  his  own  unbounded 
satisfaction  that,  of  all  the  impossibly  narrow-minded  fanatics 
that  ever  caused  men  to  scoff  and  angels  to  weep,  we  English 
folk  are  far  and  away  the  most  infatuated !  But,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  people  will  be  sorry  when  these  chapters  of  lamenta- 
tion no  longer  pour  from  Sir  Edward's  pen ;  though  he  looks  at 
the  world  through  a  crape  mask,  he  means  well,  and  his  thoughts 
are  kindly  if  his  words  are  harsh. 


THE  DRAMA  IN  PEKING. 

TV/I  AN,  being  reasonable,  must  be  amused.  The  toils  and 
-1-  anxieties  of  life  are  always  with  us ;  and,  pace  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  add  to  these  the 


leaven  of  recreation,  to  prevent  the  whole  mass  from  becoming 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  But,  though  this  craving  for  pas- 
time is  universal,  it  surpasses  the  wit  of  man  to  add  to  the  sum 
of  those  allurements  to  which,  by  varying  routes,  all  mankind  have 
arrived.  The  same  instincts  which  guide  Englishmen  in  the 
choice  of  their  amusements  guide  also  Asiatics  and  Russians, 
North  American  Indians  and  Australians.  Pre-eminent  among 
these  are  the  pleasures  of  imitation,  which,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  take  the  form  of  theatrical  entertainments,  and  afford 
equal  delight  to  the  populaces  of  London  and  Peking,  of  Winni- 
peg and  Dampier  Land. 

Being  a  true  representation  of  the  national  life,  the  drama  of 
all  countries  is  an  interesting  study,  since  it  reflects  the  ideas  of 
the  people  on  religious  and  social  subjects  in  a  way  which  no 
other  branch  of  literature  can  possibly  do.  It  is  this  which 
gives  an  especial  interest  to  an  unpublished  collection  of 
Pekingese  dramas  which  has  lately  been  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  which  is  still  in  the  un- 
developed stage  of  acting  copies.  These  plays  place  before  us  the 
topics,  and  their  treatment,  which  delight  the  Pekingese,  and 
enable  us  to  compare  the  pieces  which  draw  down  the  applause  of 
the  Les  and  Changs  of  the  Chinese  capital  w  ith  those  which  claim 
the  plaudits  of  the  people  of  London  and  Paris.  Many  of  them 
contain  those  touches  of  nature  which  make  the  whole  world  kin, 
and  might  mutatis  mutandis  be  acted  with  equal  approval  in  the 
Strand  or  on  the  Boulevard  as  in  the  Street  of  Benevolence  at 
Peking. 

The  first  which  we  take  up  bears  a  title  which  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  French  farce  Pretcz-moi  ta  femme,  and 
in  many  particulars  is  identical  in  treatment  with  that  amusing 
piece.  Like  Gontran,  the  Chinese  roue  finds  himself  destitute 
and  dependent  for  his  existence  on  an  uncle  who  insists  on  his 
marriage  as  a  preliminary  to  the  dispensing  of  further  favours. 
The  Chinese  hero  has  not  the  same  reason  for  evading  his  uncle's 
command  as  Gontran  has,  but  his  wants  are  pressing,  and  he 
cannot  find  any  young  lady  willing  at  the  moment  to  become  his 
bride.  In  this  dilemma  he  betakes  himself  to  a  friend,  to  whom 
he  explains  his  difficulty,  and  who  volunteers  to  lend  him  his 
wife  on  condition  that  the  necessary  visit  to  his  uncle  is  made, 
and  the  lady  returned  to  her  household  between  the  morning  and 
the  evening  of  one  day.  The  lady,  whose  home  does  not  afford 
her  all  the  amusement  which  she  could  desire,  readily  agrees  to 
play  the  part  of  a  bride,  and  starts  with  the  hero  for  the  uncle's 
abode  beyond  the  city  walls.  Some  delay  having  occurred  in 
procuring  a  carriage,  the  uncle's  house  is  not  reached  until  after 
the  intended  hour,  and  so  delighted  are  the  old  people  with  the 
bride,  that  they  insist  on  the  young  couple  staying  to  dinner. 
In  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  conversation  time  slips  by,  and 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  rise  to  take  their  leave,  they  find, 
to  their  horror,  that  it  is  past  the  time  for  shutting  the  city  gates. 

Their  host  and  hostess,  far  from  sharing  their  alarm,  are  de- 
lighted to  offer  them  hospitality,  and  have  the  best  bedroom  pre- 
pared for  their  use.  With  mingled  annoyance  and  apprehension, 
which  they  cannot  express,  they  consent  to  stay,  and  when  left 
alone  agree  to  mitigate  the  evil  by  sitting  up  all  night.  In 
this  uncongenial  attitude  they  welcome  the  morning  light,  when 
with  the  first  gleam  their  ears  are  met  by  the  sounds  of  a  heated 
discussion,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  lady's  husband  is  distinctly 
audible.  A  violent  wrangle  ensues,  in  which  the  whole  house- 
hold joins,  and  in  which  the  main  difficulty  is  to  persuade  the 
uncle  that  his  nephew's  "  bride "  is  the  wife  of  another  man. 
An  amusing  jumble  of  cross  purposes  follows,  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  the  nephew  and  the  borrowed  wife  being  carried  off  to 
the  magistrate's  court. 

Buddhist  priests  are  the  favourite  butts  of  Peking  playwrights, 
and  are  commonly  credited  by  these  painters  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  with  all  the  ribald  and  vicious  qualities  of  Rabelais's 
Friar  John.  In  one  of  the  dramas  we  are  speaking  of,  the  plot 
of  which  is  curious  and  interesting  as  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  Othello,  a  priest  plays  the  part  of  Cassio,  and  gives 
the  hero,  a  famous  warrior,  far  more  genuine  cause  for  jealousy 
than  the  lieutenant  ever  gave  the  Moor.  The  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  characters,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  hero 
Yang,  and  of  the  Emilia  of  the  piece,  are  all,  however,  the 
reverse  of  those  represented  by  Shakspeare.  The  Iago  of  the 
plot  is  an  honest  man,  while  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  Desdemona.  After  an  intrigue  between  this  lady  and 
the  priest  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  the  lady  gathers 
from  her  husband's  manner  that  her  honesty  is  suspected.  With 
unerring  instinct,  she  determines  that  the  author  of  these  sus- 
picions is  her  husband's  constant  friend  and  companion,  named, 
Anglicb,  "  Stone."  To  counteract  the  influence  of  this  enemy,  she 
brings  the  same  charge  against  him  which  Potiphar's  wife 
brought  against  Joseph,  and  for  a  time  the  ruse  succeeds.  An 
estrangement  is  brought  about  between  Yang  and  "  Stone, '  and 
the  priest's  visits  to  the  warrior's  house  are  renewed.    "  Stone,' 
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however,  is  not  to  be  finally  discomfited,  and  a  presentiment  of 
coming  evil  at  his  hands  haunts  the  mind  of  the  guilty  bonze.  In 
one  night  he  dreams  three  dreams  which  are  of  so  striking  a 
nature  that  he  repeats  them  to  his  inamorata  and  her  maid. 
The  lady  declares  that  they  all,  like  Pharaoh's  visions,  have  one 
interpretation,  which  she  understands  in  a  favourable  sense. 
But  her  maid,  the  Emilia  of  the  piece,  with  truer  discernment, 
considers  that  their  meaning  is  prophetic  of  evil.  This  forecast 
is  speedily  fulfilled.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  "  Stone," 
who  has  watched  the  priest  enter  the  house,  encounters  him  as 
he  emerges  from  it.  A  quarrel  ensues,  in  which  "Stone"  kills 
the  padre,  on  whose  person  he  finds  an  additional  proof  of  his 
guilt  in  the  shape  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  belonging  to  the  lady. 
With  this  convincing  justification  of  his  suspicions  in  his  hand, 
"  Stone"  goes  to  the  injured  husband,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
lady  recounts  what  he  has  seen,  and  produces  the  incriminating 
handkerchief. 

Overcome  by  the  accumulation  of  evidence  against  her  mistress, 
the  maid  makes  a  full  confession  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  own 
life.  But  the  hope  is  in  vain.  The  outraged  husband  passes 
sentence  of  death  against  both  women,  and  commissions  "  Stone" 
to  give  effect  to  his  decision,  which  that  worthy  seems  to  have  a 
particular  pleasure  in  doing. 

General  resemblances  such  as  are  observable  in  these  plays  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  in  a  dramatic  literature  of  even 
widely  different  countries,  and  it  is  mainly  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  that  we  mark  the  various  mental  characteristics  of 
the  several  peoples.  In  China  the  playwright's  art  is  still  in  a 
somewhat  primitive  condition.  The  incidents  described  are 
presented  to  the  audience  with  but  little  of  the  skilful  intro- 
ductory care  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  the  consequent 
abruptness  of  presentation  is  further  heightened  by  the  fact  that, 
as  the  Chinese  stage  is  without  scenery  of  any  kind,  each  actor  on 
entering  has  to  describe  himself  and  his  surroundings  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  chorus. 

This  is  unquestionably  a  clumsy  expedient,  but  we  know  how 
the  Greeks  contrived  to  combine  a  similar  contrivance  with  an 
abundant  share  of  the  dramatic  art.  The  same  is  the  case,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  Chinese.  They  tell  a  simple  tale  with  con- 
siderable effect,  though  the  dialogue  is,  as  a  rule,  pitched  in  a 
minor  key.  There  are  no  flights  of  eloquence,  or  grand  outbursts 
of  passion.  Each  actor  expresses  himself  exactly  as  he  would  on 
the  street,  or  in  his  own  house,  and  only  speaks  straight  on  without 
any  striving  after  effect.  In  the  same  way  the  plots  are  laid  in 
the  paths  of  daily  life,  and  each  play  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  scenes  which  might  at  the  present  moment  be  in 
course  of  being  enacted  in  any  house  in  Peking. 

A  good  example  of  this  style  of  play  is  one  entitled  A  Perturbed 
Meeting,  in  which  we  have  shown  to  us  a  household  presided  over 
by  a  wife  and  a  concubine.  Between  these  ladies  a  perpetual  war 
is  waged,  and  the  concubine  takes  the  opportunity  of  her  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  to  explain  to  her  audience  the  injustice  and 
persecution  under  which  she  suffers.  However,  she  consoles  her- 
self with  the  reflection  that  "  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  and 
she  hugs  the  thought  that,  in  virtue  of  her  acceptance  with  the 
deities,  she  is  likely  to  be  soon  relieved  from  her  earthly  trials. 
A  bitter  quarrel  which  ensues  between  her  and  her  rival  certainly 
justifies  her  desire  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,  and  so  loud  is  the 
contention  between  the  two  ladies  that  the  neighbours  feel  bound 
to  interfere.  In  no  country  in  the  world  but  in  China  would 
neighbours  obtrude  themselves  into  the  midst  of  such  domestic 
strife.  But  privacy  in  our  sense  of  the  word  is  unknown  in 
China.  A  man  strolls  into  a  stranger's  courtyard  or  garden 
without  any  sense  of  being  an  intruder,  and  would  as  much  resent 
an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  owner  as  in  Western  lands  the 
owner  would  the  presence  of  the  trespasser.  The  invasion,  there- 
fore, of  the  house  in  question  is  quite  natural,  and  the  inquiry 
which  the  intruders  proceeded  to  hold  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  Chinese  usage. 

After  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  two  ladies,  which  in  effect 
was  for  the  possession  of  the  common  husband,  the  self-constituted 
tribunal  decides  that  he  should  divide  his  attentions  equally 
between  both  during  the  month.  That  is  to  say,  that  he  should 
devote  himself  to  one  while  the  moon  waxed  and  to  the  other 
while  it  waned.  To  this,  in  principle,  the  ladies  agree,  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  applied  in  practice,  a  bitter  contention  breaks  out 
between  them.  Each  claims  the  time  of  the  waxing  moon  as  her 
own,  and  the  presence  of  the  neighbours  does  not  prevent  a  brisk 
exchange  of  many  homely  truths  between  the  disputants.  The 
wife  particularly  resents  being  called  "  that  thing  "  by  the  concu- 
bine, and  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  bringing  about  an  agreement 
by  assent,  the  neighbours  propose  that  the  ladies  should  deter- 
mine the  point  in  dispute  by  the  hazard  of  the  die.  The  ladies 
agree,  and  it  is  arranged  that  they  should  each  throw  three  times. 
The  wife  throws  first,  and  two  sixes  and  a  five  are  turned  upon 
the  board.    With  such  luck  she  considers  herself  safe,  and 


receives'  the  congratulations  of  the  neighbours.  The  concubine 
now  handles  the  die,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  throws 
three  sixes,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  wife,  who,  when  she 
realizes  the  situation,  attempts  to  buy  the  envied  right  from  the 
concubine  with  her  jewelry  and  trinkets.  But  the  concubine 
refuses  all  overtures,  and  remains,  as  the  curtain  falls,  mistress  of 
the  situation. 


THE  CURE  BY  THE  SWORD. 

rriWO  hundred  years  ago  (less  five)  the  cure  of  wounds  by  the' 
Powder  of  Sympathy  was  unknown  to  no  one.  At  least  so 
thought  M.  L.  L.  de  Vallemont,  doctor  in  theology,  who  wrote  La 
Physique  Occulte.  There  was  never  (so  he  said)  anything  more 
curious  and  scientific  than  the  excellent  discourse  which  the  Eng- 
lish chevalier  [Sir  Kenelm]  Digby  pronounced  publicly  upon  the 
subject  before  the  University  of  Montpellier,  whither  he  betook 
him  by  reason  of  his  horror  to  see  the  infamous  Cromwell  reign- 
ing in  England  to  the  damage  of  the  august  Royal  Family.  This 
Discourse,  by  the  way,  was  published  in  English  and  French,  in 
London  and  Paris,  in  1658.  The  celebrated  Father  Lana,  too,  the 
Jesuit,  declared  in  his  great  work  called  Magitterium  Natures  et 
Artis  (1684- 1 692)  that  there  was  no  superstition  in  it,  and  still 
less  any  pact  with  the  demon.  Sir  Kenelm  has  even  been  credited 
with  the  invention  or  imagining  of  a  sympathetic  powder  of 
vitriol. 

As  the  name  of  the  powder  implied,  it  was  by  no  manner  of 
means  to  be  put  to  the  wound  itself,  but  only  to  the  bandages 
daily  removed  from  the  wound,  and  only  after  these  were  actually 
laid  by.  The  spot  in  which  the  bandages  were  so  laid  had  also 
to  be  changed  according  to  the  condition  of  the  wound ;  a  very 
cool  place  being  chosen,  for  example,  if  there  were  fever ;  indeed, 
"your  good  sense  will  teach  you  that  without  my  being  further 
particular." 

But  the  nobler  Cure  by  the  Sword  far  transcended  this ;  and 
we  must  approach  it  piously  from  aloof. 

When  the  chirurgeon  desireth  to  know  the  depth  of  the  wound 
without  sounding  it,  he  taketh  the  weapon  that  made  it,  and 
holdeth  it  over  glowing  coals  until  there  cometh  forth  on  the  side 
of  the  blade  that  is  away  from  the  heat  a  faint  humidity  like  the 
cloud  the  breath  maketh  on  a  mirror.  And  these  are  the  little 
corpuscles  that  have  separated  from  the  blood  and  entered  the 
pores  of  the  sword,  where  they  will  remain  a  very  long  while  ; 
they  being  the  minute  invisible  agents  by  which  Nature  operates 
her  miracles.  And  if  this  dew  upon  the  sword  be  scrutinized 
with  a  lens,  you  will  see  it  to  be  made  up  of  small  bubbles  raised 
up,  which  are  the  spirits  of  the  blood  as  aforesaid,  but  now 
evaporated  by  means  of  the  fire.  And  these  little  beads  will  come 
only  on  that  much  of  the  sword  that  hath  entered  a  living  body. 
Thus  knoweth  the  chirurgeon  the  depth  of  his  wound  ;  and  that 
was  why,  in  the  cure  of  wounds  by  the  unguentum  armarium, 
that  famous  ointment  was  applied  on  the  sword  or  iron  weapon 
that  made  the  wound  ;  and  it  also  fully  explains  why  the  victim 
was  thus  curable  at  a  great  distance,  and  without  even  seeing 
him. 

The  seven  books  of  Paracelsus  (1493-1 541)  on  Open  Wounds 
are  for  us  now  the  origin  of  this  cure.  Rudolph  Goclenius  in 
his  treatise  De  unguento  armario  (1608)  certainly  did  say  that 
Paracelsus  did  not  discover  but  had  only  perfected  this  secret; 
but  Goclenius  named  no  predecessor  to  the  great  Bombastes. 
J.  B.  della  Porta  also  had  taken  it  from  Paracelsus  into  his  Magia 
Naturalis  (1558).  Lana  cited  Bacon  about  it,  and  Bacon's  dis- 
creet sarcasms  on  the  subject  maybe  seen  in  Ellis  and  Spedding's 
edition  of  his  works  (ii.  670),  where  he  "  easily  suspects  a  start- 
ing-hole," and  refers  to  the  Basilica  chymica  of  Crollius 
(1643,  P-  4°°) !  there  is  also  a  collection  of  Tracts  on  Unguenta 
armaria — for  there  were  many  recipes — in  the  Theatrum 
sympatheticum. 

Here  is  one  of  these  formultB  again,  in  impuris  naturalibus, 
from  Goclenius  (via  De  Vallemont),  who  said  it  was  well  known 
that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  used  this  unguent : 

Recipe  : — Usnea;  concreta;  in  calvaria  strangulati  ...  uncia3  duas  ; 

— Mumire,  sanguinis  humani  singul.      ...  ...  unciam  semis.  ; 

— Lumbrieorum  terrest.  aqua  vel  vino  lotorum, 

exsiccatorum  ...       ...       ...       ...  ...  unc.  ij.  s. ; 

— Adipis  humani     ...       ...       ...       ...  ...  uncias  ij. ; 

— Adip.  urs.  verris  aprugni  a.      ...       ...  ...  uncias  s. ; 

— 01.  lin.  terebinth,  a.        ...       ...       ...  ...  drachmas  ij. 

Mix  them  all  in  a  mortar  when  the  sun  is  in  £t,  and  keep  the- 
compost  safe  in  a  long  narrow  jar,  into  which  you  may  plunge 
the  cold  iron  which  made  the  wound,  if  you  can  come  by  that 
iron ;  if  not,  then  do  the  next  best  thing  by  taking  some  other 
weapon  of  the  same  kind,  and  introduce  it  into  the  wound,  so' 
that  its  blade  may  be  impregnated  with  the  animal  spirits  that 
dwell  in  the  blood  thereof.    And  the  cold  steel  must  be  often 
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o  in  ted  in  the  phial  if  you  would  have  a  rapid  cure.  Per  contra  if, 
as  the  Yankee  doctors  say,  you  don't  want  your  patient  to 
"  hurry  up,"  you  leave  the  weapon  alone  for  a  day  or  two.  Mean- 
while however,  on  the  patience-and-shuffle-the-cards  principle, 
you  were  constantly  to  lave  and  cleanse  and  rebandage  your 
wound  with  good  aid  of  fair  water  and  fair  linen. 

Naturally  there  were  furious  disputes  about  this  ointment,  and 
Jheat  could  be  raised  no  higher,  so  De  Vallemont  said,  not  even  in 
the  poor  victim's  body,  than  it  glowed  among  physicians.  And 
it  was  oddest — or  so  they  thought  two  centuries  ago — that  those 
who  made  most  noise  were  those  to  whom  the  "  corpuscular 
philosophy  "  was  wholly  unknown.  The  fury  of  these  disputes 
may  partly  explain  the  cautiousness  of  Bacon's  remarks. 

This  cure  by  the  weapon  was  wholly  the  opposite  of  the  mag- 
netic cure  by  the  actual  application  of  powdered  loadstone  to  the 
wound  itself,  which  was  to  draw  out  the  maleficence  of  the  iron, 
:iud  which  formed  the  subject  of  Goclenius's  Tractatus  de  Mag- 
netica  curatione  vulnerum,  published  at  Marburg  in  1608,  and 
defended  in  1 6 1 7  and  1625.  It  belonged  of  course  to  the  strange 
category  of  cures  by  sympathy,  of  which  we  may  detect  a  some- 
what even  in  the  notable  exemplar  of  the  whipping-boy.  While 
it  was  neither  a  cure  by  transplantation  of  the  ailment  into  a 
tree  or  animal,  which  was  already  an  old  sortilege  in  the  Rig 
Veda  ;  nor  a  cure  by  signature,  like  the  spear-wort ;  nor  a  like- 
to-like  (quoth  the  devil  to  the  collier),  as  the  "hair  of  the  dog" 
■was ;  nor  faith-healing,  as  among  dervishes  and  the  Salvation 
Army ;  yet  in  its  claims  on  the  imagination  it  partook  of  the 
mysteries  of  all  four  of  these,  and  had  its  foil  in  the  ancient  and 
widespread  sticking  of  pins  into  wax  or  rag  dolls  to  work  evil  and 
death. 

And  of  course  too  we,  superior,  can  now  claim  for  it  all 
the  success  and  repute  which  were  due  to  the  fine  old  saying, 
"  Can't  you  leave  it  alone  ? "  When  it  succeeded  it  was  a 
Nature-cure,  wherein  she  had  it  all  her  own  way  ;  and  the  bone- 
setter  and  the  physician. — spite  of  the  proverb,  Better  a  lucky 
leech  than  a  learned — were  neither  of  them  in  it.  Cure  is  the 
hest  doctor;  and  that  was  why,  as  Eir,  she  was  an  old  Ase-wife 
.11  the  Norse. 


RACING. 

TTP  to  the  end  of  June,  public  form  had  been  somewhat  more 
^-^  consistent  than  usual  on  the  EDglish  turf.  This  month  it 
has  been  woefully  upset.  Mr.  Fenwick's  Mimi  had  won  all  her 
•races  of  this  season — namely,  the  One  Thousand,  the  Newmarket 
-Stakes,  and  the  Oaks,  landing  more  than  12,000/.  in  stakes,  and 
she  was  a  strong  second  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger.  When, 
therefore,  she  came  out  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  of 
5ooo/.,  at  Leicester,  7  to  4  was  laid  upon  her,  although  she 
locked  far  less  muscular  than  she  had  done  at  Epsom  and  New- 
market. Instead  of  coming  in  first,  she  came  in  last,  nor  had  she 
taken  any  active  part  in  the  contest  from  end  to  end.  The  race 
was  won  by  M.  Blanc's  Reverend,  who  beat  The  Deemster  by  a 
siack,  Orvieto  being  third,  half  a  length  off.  As  these  three  colts 
are  in  the  St.  Leger,  this  was  an  interesting  race ;  for,  on  this 
form,  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  within  a  few  pounds 
of  ,each  other.  Nevertheless,  a  few  days  later,  Reverend  and  The 
Deemster  were  each  backed  for  the  St.  Leger  at  6  to  1,  while 
40  to  1  was  laid  against  Orvieto,  whose  subsequent  easy  victory 
for  the  Midsummer  Plate  at  Newmarket  did  little  towards  in- 
creasing his  favouritism.  The  horse-critics  admire  Reverend, 
who  is  a  bay  colt  by  Energy  out  of  Reveuse,  for  his  length, 
width  of  hip,  well-developed  quarters  and  quality.  Some  of 
them,  however,  point  out  that  he  shows  traces  of  a  curby  hock  ; 
that  he  would  be  the  better  for  more  bone,  and  that  he  is  rather 
sliort  in  the  neck.  They  all  object  to  the  make  of  The  Deemster's 
forelegs,  as  well  as  to  an  enormous  splint  upon  one  of  them  ;  some 
think  him  too  angular,  others  too  short,  and  many  dislike  his 
head  ;  yet  nearly  every  one  admits  that  he  has  plenty  of  power, 
muscle,  and  good  points  in  general,  to  say  nothing  of  his  rich 
brown  coat.  The  critics  find  fault,  again,  with  the  forelegs  of 
Orvieto,  while  they  allow  that  he  is  a  very  well-topped  colt,  and 
that  he  has  improved  very  much  as  a  three-year-old.  lie  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  his  half-brother,  Ormonde,  although  he  is 
on  a  smaller  scale.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Stakes,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  some 
people  think  that  The  Deemster  would  have  won  it,  if  Watts  had 
been  able  to  get  a  clear  course  for  him  a  little  earlier. 

The  day  after  Mimi's  defeat  at  Leicester,  the  three-year-old 
form  received  a  still  ruder  shock  at  Sandown.  Common,  who 
Imd  won  the  Two  Thousand,  the  Derby,  and  the  St.  James's 
Palace  Stakes  in  a  canter,  was  made  first  favourite  with  2  to  1 
la/.d  on  him  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  while  Memoir,  the  winner  of 
the  Newmarket  Stakes,  Oaks,  Nassau  Stakes,  St.  Leger,  and 
Newmarket  Oaks  of  last  year,  was  second  favourite.  Among 


the  starters  was  that  uncertain,  but  beautiful  savage,  Surefoot. 
People  stood  at  a  respectful  distance  while  he  was  being  saddled, 
as  he  "  let  out "  frequently  with  a  hind  leg.  Then  he  seemed 
pretty  quiet ;  but  no  sooner  was  Liddiard  in  the  saddle  than 
he  stood  bolt  upright  on  his  hind  legs  and  screamed  loudly. 
When  he  reached  the  starting-post  he  indulged  in  a  few  more 
antics,  and,  if  12  to  1  was  his  nominal  starting  price,  as  much  as 
25  to  1  was  offered  to  100I.  just  as  they  were  getting  off,  and  a 
bookmaker  is  said  to  have  offered  100  to  1  against  him  during 
the  race.  His  jockey  wisely  kept  him  by  himself  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  and  he  got  away  in  front,  only  to  be  pulled  back  into 
the  rear.  Common  did  not  run  very  well  in  the  early  part  of 
the  race  ;  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  inside  place 
at  the  turn  into  the  straight.  As  they  entered  this  part 
of  the  course,  the  flaxen-tailed  chestnut  filly,  Fuse,  who 
had  been  making  the  running,  was  beaten,  and  Common, 
Gouverneur,  and  Orion,  on  pretty  even  terms,  led  the  way. 
Memoir,  who  had  been  considered  the  best  three-year-old  of 
last  season,  was  beaten  at  the  distance,  and  Le  Nord  had  given 
way  rather  sooner.  It  now  looked  a  close  race  between  Common 
and  Gouverneur.  Appearances,  however,  were  deceptive ;  for  the 
race  did  not  lie  between  this  pair.  About  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  judge's  box  Surefoot  came  with  a  rush,  and  won  by 
half  a  length,  Gouverneur  beating  Common  by  the  shortest  of 
heads  for  second  place.  It  is  a  question  whether  Surefoot  can 
alto  gether  be  called  a  satisfactory  horse  ;  at  any  rate,  when  people 
laid  long  odds  on  him  for  the  Derby,  and  backed  him  heavily  for 
other  races  which  he  lost,  they  did  not  think  him  one.  Yet  he 
has  earned  more  than  27,000/.  in  stakes.  It  had  been  taken  as 
quite  settled  that  a  mile  was  his  distance  ;  but  by  winning  the 
Eclipse  Stakes  over  a  mile  and  a  quarter  he  showed  that  he  could 
stay  a  little  further.  For  all  that,  were  the  race  for  the  Eclipse 
Stakes  to  be  run  over  again,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  he  might 
be  in  a  different  humour,  and  entirely  reverse  his  form. 

If  we  account  for  Common's  defeat  by  admitting  the  three-year- 
old  form  of  last  year  to  be  superior  to  that  of  this  season,  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  position  of  Memoir,  who  was  looking  remarkably 
well,  and  only  finished  sixth?  How  was  it,  again,  that  Common, 
who  beat  Gouverneur,  apparently  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  a 
couple  of  lengths  for  the  Derby,  was  now  beaten  by  him  when 
attempting  to  give  him  3  lbs.  ?  Was  the  twisting  course  at  San- 
down less  suited  to  Common  than  that  at  Epsom  ?  The  fact  that 
it  was  in  rounding  the  very  sharpest  turn  that  he  got  to  the  front 
makes  this  unlikely.  Even  a  victory  by  a  head  at  3  lbs.  would 
not  give  Gouverneur  a  claim  to  be  able  to  beat  Common  for  the  St. 
Leger.  But  is  his  owner'sotherSt.  Leger  colt,  the  already  mentioned 
Reverend,  better  than  Gouverneur?  To  come  to  any  conclusions  on 
that  matter  we  must  look  at  public  form  in  France.  For  the  Poule 
des  Produits  M.  Blanc's  Gouverneur  beat  his  Reverend  by  half  a 
length  ;  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  their  positions 
would  have  been  reversed  if  their  owner  had  not  given  instruc- 
tions that  Gouverneur  should  be  allowed  to  win  if  possible.  For 
the  French  Derby,  ReVerend  started  first  favourite  at  6  to  5  ;  but 
the  race  w;as  won  by  Ermak,  Le  Hardy  being  second,  Le  Capri- 
corne  third,  Reverend  eighth,  and  another  colt  of  M.  Blanc's,  called 
Clamart,  fourth.  For  the  Grand  Prix,  Ermak  was  first  favourite, 
and  after  him  in  the  betting  came  M.  Blanc's  Gouverneur,  at  4 
to  1,  his  Clamart  at  6  to  1,  and  his  R6verend  at  10  to  1.  M.  Blanc's 
Clamart  won  easily  by  two  lengths,  his  Reverend  was  second,  his 
Gouverneur  was  fifth,  while  Ermak,  Le  Hardy,  and  Le  Capricorne — 
the  first,  second,  and  third  in  the  French  Derby — were  fourth, 
sixth,  and  eighth.  Those  who  may  be  able  to  come  to  any  defi- 
nite conclusions  from  this  conflicting  evidence  are  sincerely  to  be 
congratulated.  In  regretting  the  defeats  of  Common  and  Memoir 
there  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  they  have  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  St.  Leger  a  much  more  interesting  race  than  it  had 
appeared  beforehand. 

It  was  thought  that  the  disgraced  Peter  Flower  would  be  able 
to  give  weight  to  each  of  his  moderate  opponents  for  the  Zetland 
Plate  at  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting,  and  odds  were  laid  on 
him,  only  to  be  lost,  as  Lord  Calthorpe's  Versifier  beat  him  by 
two  lengths  at  12  lbs.  Another  colt  that  had  once  been  first 
favourite,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  earliest  first  favourite,  for  the 
Derby,  and  had  afterwards  turned  out  second-rate,  was  Colonel 
North's  Simonian.  This  colt  won  the  Midland  Derby  at  Leicester 
under  the  highest  weight  in  the  race,  and  this  week  he  has  won 
the  St.  George's  Stakes  at  Liverpool.  He  has  now  repaid  with 
stakes  the  4,000  guineas  which  he  cost  as  a  yearling.  Peter 
Flower,  with  all  his  misfortunes,  is  a  larger  winner,  having  5,606/. 
to  his  credit. 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  Goldfinch  had  fair  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best  of  the  two-year-olds  that  had  then  run  in  public. 
Accordingly  he  was  made  first  favourite  for  the  July  Stakes  at 
Newmarket,  the  second  favourite  being  Flyaway,  the  winner  of 
the  rich  Portland  Stakes,  and  the  third  Dunure,  who  had  beaten 
Flyaway  by  a  head  at  equal  weights  at  Ascot,  and  was  now  to  give 
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her  3  lbs.    Flyaway  won  by  a  head  from  Goldfinch,  who  was 
gaining  rapidly  on  her  at  the  finish ;  Rueil,  the  winner  of  the 
very  valuable  "Whitsuntide  Plate,  was  third,  and  Dunure,  who 
had  been  second  to  him  for  that  race,  was  fourth.    It  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  beautiful  Flyaway  did  not  show  her 
true  form  for  the  Coventry  Stakes  at  Ascot,  as  she  stopped 
very  suddenly  just  at  last ;  nor  did  she  run  at  all  gamely  when, 
with  2  to  i  laid  on  her,  she  gave  g  lbs.  to  Petrovna  at  New- 
market for  the  Fulborne  Stakes,  and  was  very  easily  beaten  by 
a  length  and  a  half.   On  the  latter  occasion,  she  ought  to  have 
made  a  better  fight  of  it ;  for  at  Leicester,  in  April,  she  had 
beaten  Petrovna  easily  by  a  length,  at  even  weights,  whereas  last 
week  she  never  for  a  moment  pressed  Petrovna  throughout  the  race. 
Certain  good  judges  of  racing  think  that  Goldfinch  would  have 
-caught  her  in  another  stride,  for  tbe  July  Stakes  ;  and  it  was  said 
in  defence  of  that  colt,  that  he  had  been  "  shin-sore  "  since  Ascot. 
One  of  the  largest  two-year-old  fields  of  this  season  ran  for 
the  Seaton  Delaval  Plate  of  1,200/.  at  Newcastle,  which  was 
won  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Persistive,  a  very  promising 
bright  chestnut  colt,  strongly  inbred  to  Touchstone.  Palatine, 
who  was  unplaced  for  that  race,  subsequently  won  the  Exeter 
Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  Second  July  meeting.    A  smart  novice 
■came  out  for  the  Zetland  Stakes  at  Leicester  in  Mr.  H.  Milner's 
Broad  Corrie,  a  bay  filly  by  Hampton  out  of  Corrie  Roy.  She 
beat  Lord  Calthorpe's  Bellinzona  by  a  neck,  at  even  weights, 
winning  1,779/.  m  stakes  at  her  first  attempt.    Bellinzona,  who 
had  had  the  ill-luck  to  run  second  three  times,  won  the  Soltykoff 
Stakes  at  the  Second  July  Meeting,  though  only  by  a  neck,  from 
Coureur,  who  won  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Cup  four  days  later 
from  eighteen  opponents.  The  smart  two-year-olds,  Lady  Hermit 
and  "Windgall,  ran  for  the  National  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  of 
■1,646/.  at  Sandown,  and  as  much  as  10  to  1  was  laid  against  the 
winner,  Mr.  H.  Milner's  Lady  Caroline,  a  filly  who,  though  often 
beaten,  had  won  the  Queen's  Stand  Plate  at  Ascot  from  such  flyers 
•as  Signorina  and  Noble  Chieftain.  She  now  galloped  down  her  field 
and  won  by  three  lengths,  more  than  making  up  for  the  7  lbs.  which 
3he  was  receiving  from  both  Lady  Hermit  and  Windgall.  We  may 
notice  that  Windgall  also  received  a  beating,  with  the  worst  of 
the  weights,  for  the  Stud  Produce  Stakes  of  914/.  at  the  July 
Meeting  from  St.  Damien,  a  bay  colt  by  St.  Simon  out  of  Distant 
Shore,  with  excellent  shapes  and  plenty  of  power.  The  Knighton 
Stakes  of  8co/.,  at  Leicester,  was  won  by  Weever's  Master 
McGrath,  who  was  receiving  13  lbs.  from  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
whom  he  beat  by  three  lengths,  as  well  as  Palatine,  who  was 
meeting  him  at  even  weights.    A  two-year-old,  that  had  been 
an  expensive  yearling,  lost  her  third  successive  race  last  week  at 
Newmarket.    This  was  Mr.  H.  Bass's  filly  by  Sterling  out  of 
•Cherry  Duchess,  that  had  cost  3,000  guineas  at  the  Yardley  Stud 
sale.    A  much  more  expensive  filly,  one  indeed  that  had  realized 
the  highest  price  ever  given  in  this  country  for  a  yearling,  Baron 
de  Hirsch's  La  Fleche,  who  cost  5,500  guineas  at  the  sale  of  the 
Hampton  Court  yearlings,  ran  and  won  her  first  race  for  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes  of  770/.  at  Newmarket  last  week.    She  is  a 
remarkably  fine  own  sister  to  Memoir,  and  she  beat  Lady  Hermit 
in  a  canter  by  two  lengths  at  7  lbs.,  Bonavista,  the  winner  of  the 
Woodcote  Stakes,  being  third.    A  week  to-day,  at  Kempton, 
Galeopsis,  the  winner  of  the  British  Dominion  Stakes  at  Sandown, 
won  the  Grand  Two-Year-Old  Stakes.    In  his  two  races,  this 
unbeaten  colt  has  won  2,595/.  in  stakes.    Colonel  North's  Lady 
Morgan  won  him  a  valuable  stake  last  Wednesday  in  the 
Lancashire  Produce  Stakes  ;  but  the  heroine  of  the  race  was 
Desdemona,  who  gave  her  5  lbs.  and  ran  her  to  a  neck. 

Among  handicaps,  the  Portsmouth  Park  Inauguration  Handicap 
of  414/.  was  won  by  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Pierrette,  who  had 
previously  won  the  Esher  Handicap  of  925/.  This  filly  was 
subsequently  beaten  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Plate  of  925/.,  at  Hurst  Park,  by  Mr.  Houldsworth's 
good-looking  and  white-faced  colt,  Springtime,  to  whom  she  was 
giving  sex  and  9  lbs.  The  Leicestershire  Summer  Handicap 
brought  out  a  very  moderate  lot,  but  produced  a  pretty  race 
between  Mavourneen,  Charleston,  and  Wrinkles,  who  were 
divided  by  a  neck  and  a  head.  The  Eoyal  Handicap  at 
Sandown  fell  to  the  three-year-old,  Worldly  Wise,  who,  even 
after  swerving  inside  the  distance,  won  by  three  lengths.  As  this 
was  the  fourth  race  that  this  colt  had  won  this  year,  the 
handicappers  will  probably  treat  him  less  leniently  in  future. 
The  Stewards'  Handicap  at  the  Newmarket  First  July  Meeting 
was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  beautiful  three-year-old 
filly,  Grace  Conroy,  who,  if  far  from  a  brilliant  racehorse  herself, 
ought,  with  her  excellent  shapes  and  grand  breeding,  to  make  a  very 
valuable  brood  mare  for  the  Eaton  stud.  King  of  Diamonds  ran 
a  good  race  for  an  unimportant  handicap  at  Newmarket,  last 
week,  when  he  gave  Godwit  2  st.  more  than  weight-for-age,  and 
ran  him  to  three-quarters  of  a  length,  with  St.  Symphorien,  at 
his  own  weight,  unplaced,  as  well  as  Formidable,  to  whom  he 
was  giving  22  lbs.    One  of  the  most  interesting  races  among 


four-year-oldo  and  upwards,  of  this  month,  was  for  the  July  Cup 
on  the  same  afternoon.  Although  a  weight-for-age  race,  the 
penalties  seriously  handicapped  at  least  one  of  the  starters.  The 
course  was  six  furlongs,  and  Memoir,  whose  strong  point  was 
supposed  to  be  staying,  gave  9  lbs.  each  to  such  fast  horses  as 
Noble  Chieftain  and  Workington,  beating  the  former  by  a  head 
and  the  latter  by  half  a  length.  This  form  would  appear  to  make 
Memoir  about  7  lbs.  better  than  any  other  horse  in  training  over 
six  furlongs.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  recent  libel  case,  we  had 
the  evidence  of  so  high  an  authority  as  the  official  handicapper 
that  six  furlongs  is  a  hundred  yards  beyond  Noble  Chieftain's 
best  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fine  judges  of  racing 
who  thought  that  Noble  Chieftain  would  have  beaten  Memoir  in 
another  stride.  For  the  First  Class  Selling  Plate  of  995/.  at  New- 
market, Mr.  H.  Milner's  three-year-old,  Rousseau,  beat  a  fair  handi- 
cap horse  in  Mortaigne  by  three  lengths,  at  2  lbs.,  and  such  a 
smart  horse  as  Lord  George — who  is  probably,  however,  out  of  form 
— at  about  weight  for  age.  He  was  sold  cheaply  enough,  after  the 
race,  for  800  guineas.  Captain  Machell's  rather  lightly-built,  but 
very  muscular  colt,  Eathbeal,  who  had  run  second  for  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup,  and  won  the  Wokingham  Stakes  at  Ascot,  won  the 
Liverpool  Cup  on  Wednesday  last,  and  with  the  increasing 
favouritism  of  The  Deemster  for  the  St.  Leger,  Captain  Machell's 
stable  seems  to  be  coming  to  the  front. 


LA  CAZZCEULA. 

THE  great  number  of  murders  and  domestic  tragedies  con- 
tinually recorded  in  Italian  newspapers  is  not  more  remark- 
able than  the  fact  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  cases 
there  are  circumstances  of  a  romantic,  eccentric  nature,  or  at 
least  strange  associations  of  a  kind  much  less  frequent  in  more 
northern  countries.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the 
Secolo  (of  July  5),  of  Milan,  in  the  details  of  an  attempt  at 
assassination  which  recently  took  place  in  that  city. 

The  Cazzceula  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  inns  near 
Milan,  famous  once  for  the  noisy  revels  of  rejoicing  Ambrosians, 
and  much  frequented  to-day  by  gourmets  seeking  for  the  earliest 
asparagus,  or  crabs  when  in  season,  and  taking  tbeir  meals  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees — centuries  old — which  surround  the  picturesque 
building.  Its  name,  in  the  Milanese  dialect,  is  applied  to  a 
peculiar  Lombard  dish  made  of  cabbage,  ribs  of  fresh  pork,  and 
other  ingredients. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  a  Carlo  Benaglio,  a  man  aged  forty, 
assumed  the  full  control  of  this  osteria.  He  had  a  wife,  Luisa 
Tragella,  who,  though  thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  a  remarkable 
beauty,  tall,  of  most  attractive  form — and  celebrated  especially 
for  her  brilliant  eyes  and  magnificent  head  of  blonde  hair — being 
altogether  a  typical  Lombard  beauty.  She  is  described  as  a 
very  resolute  woman,  also,  naturally  enough,  as  one  who  was 
much  courted  by  many  men.  She  was,  indeed,  free  in  manner ; 
but  her  husband — a  man  of  reserved  or  gloomy  temper,  and  some- 
what coarse  manners — did  not  seem  to  be  jealous,  as  she  was  an 
admirable  mother  to  her  five  children. 

For  some  time,  however,  clouds  seemed  to  gather  over  their 
life,  and  the  gossip  of  the  neighbours  became  very  severe  as 
regarded  the  intimacy  said  to  exist  between  Luisa  and  a  certain 
dealer  in  horses,  it  being  asserted  that  the  husband  was  aware  of 
and  indifferent  to  the  scandal.  Benaglio,  hearing  this,  became 
furious,  jealous  quarrels  resulting,  which  were  much  aggravated 
by  her  manifest  indifference  for  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  as  an  inferior.  To  abbreviate  the  details,  one  evening 
Benaglio,  having  concealed  on  his  person  a  very  long  and  sharp 
knife,  began  by  reproaching  her  because  she  no  longer  spoke  to 
him  save  in  abusive  words,  saying,  "  You  can  no  longer  bear  the 
sight  of  me  !     Well,  take  that !  " 

That  was  a  stab  with  the  knife.  The  wife,  being  a  powerful 
woman,  defended  herself  bravely,  receiving  fourteen  severe 
wounds,  also  terrible  contusions  on  the  head  from  blows.  The 
five  children,  witnesses  of  the  horrible  scene,  began  to  scream, 
causing  the  neighbours  to  enter.  Meantime  Benaglio,  raving  like 
a  wild  beast,  and  provided  with  a  gun,  and  brandishing  a  small 
table,  shut  himself  in  his  room.  The  woman  was  cared  for  by 
Dr.  Augusto  Agnoletto,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  her  wounds, 
though  very  terrible,  will  prove  mortal. 

The  first  singular  circumstance  in  this  affair  is  that  Benaglio 
was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed — "  nobody  molested  him" — 
busied  himself  the  next  morning  with  affairs  about  the  house  ;  at 
noon  gave  the  keys  of  the  house  to  his  daughter,  and,  saying 
"  Adieu  !  I  am  going,  and  know  not  when  I  shall  return,-'  "  made 
himself  scarce,"  possibly  in  the  direction  of  New  Orleans,  in  search 
of  congenial  friends.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
police,  "  who  were  not  for  some  time  informed  of  the  event,"  are 
now  on  his  traces. 

What  is  most  remarkable  of  all  is  that  there  is  a  well-known 
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and  strange  legend  attached  to  the  osteria  which,  somewhat  recalls 
what  has  recently  occurred  there.  Long  ago,  in  the  early  middle 
age,  there  was  a  military  adventurer  named  Cicca.  The  Cazzoeula 
hud  then,  as  now,  a  hostess  of  extraordinary  beauty.  With  her 
Cicca  eloped,  fought  the  brigands  who  haunted  the  forests  near 
Milan,  secured  in  some  mysterious  and  terrible  manner  a  vast 
buried  treasure,  took  part  in  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  became  the  hero  of  a  cycle  of  romances,  legends,  or 
songs,  and  finally  finished,  as  did  so  many  bold  and  brilliant 
gentlemen  of  his  hind,  on  the  gallows  or  gibbet.  The  people, 
who  believed  that  he  was  really  a  son  of  the  devil,  or  Berlicca, 
beheld  with  amazement  on  his  arm  a  tattooing — or,  as  one  may 
here  say  truly,  "  a  devil's  tattoo  " — representing  a  spur,  a  lion, 
and  a  gallows.  Hence  a  popular  rhyme  or  riddle  among  boys, 
which  may  still  be  heard  : — 

Cicca  Berlicca, 
La  forca  t'  impicca, 
Leoni,  speron,  col  rest — 
Indovina  se  1'  e  quest. 

Having  littered  the  last  word,  boys  make  the  wheel  on  their 
feet  or  hands. 

Of  all  which  the  Secolo  well  remarks  : — "This  is  a  strange  co- 
incidence of  deeds  equally  ferocious,  in  the  same  house,  yet  so 
remote  by  many  centuries.'" 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

rriHE  three-act  farce  which,  graced  with  a  new  tail,  has  suc- 
ceeded  Jane  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  is  much  less  inferior  to 
its  predecessor  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected — if,  in- 
deed, it  is  inferior  to  it  at  all,  a  point  upon  which  opinions  may  well 
differ.  Husband  and  Wife  owes  its  success  rather  to  the  actors 
than  the  authors,  though  no  doubt  authors  who  have  written 
what  enables  actors  to  amuse  the  audience  must  always  be  enti- 
tled to  a  considerable  share  of  the  credit  due  to  success.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  would  probably  require  an  expert  to  see  the 
merits  of  the  play  upon  a  perusal  of  it  in  print,  except,  perhaps, 
the  newly-written  part  of  the  Magistrate  in  the  third  act,  which 
contains  more,  and  more  diverting,  points  than  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  are  likely  entirely  to  appreciate.  The  first  two  acts 
go  well,  and  keep  the  audience  continually  amused,  less  by  reason 
of  the  acting  of  any  one  in  particular  than  because  of  the 
liveliness  and  spirit  thrown  into  their  work  by  all  the  per- 
formers. This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  second  act,  where 
the  crowd  of  emancipated  husbands  on  one  side  of  the  stage  eat 
their  supper  as  if  they  liked  it,  and  compete  with  joyous  gallantry 
in  the  entertainment  of  their  lady  guest ;  while  the  independent 
wives  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition  transact  the  business  of 
the  "  Tiger-lilies'  Club  "  as  if  it  was  business,  and  as  if  they  were 
lady-members. 

As  for  the  scene  in  the  police-court,  it  is  not  merely  boiste- 
rously amusing,  but  contains  some  extremely  comic  writing.  Mr. 
Brookfield's  impersonation  of  Sir  George  Muddle,  a  garrulous  and 
pedantic  magistrate,  is  really  admirable,  and  most  remarkable  for 
its  combination  of  excellent  burlesque  law  with  the  most  com- 
plete avoidance  of  anything  like  dulness.  His  retort  to  the 
complaint  of  the  defendants  that  they  have  been  locked  up 
all  night — "  The  law  of  England  presumes  every  man  to  be 
innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  and  therefore  locks 
him  up  until  some  evidence  against  him  can  be  found  " — is 
a  paradox  which  might  well  have  amused  Mr.  Justice  Maule. 
And  what  could  be  more  apt  than  the  introduction  of  just 
such  a  Latin  tag  as  the  Muddles  of  real  life  love  : — "  You  are 
proved  to  have  been  taken  in  flagrante  delicto — in  flagrant 
delight"?  The  joke  appears  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  about  nine-tenths  of  the  audience,  but  they  cannot  help  being 
amused  by  the  manner  of  its  delivery.  Most  touching,  too, 
and  most  natural  is  the  complaint,  uttered  sotto  voce  by  Mrs. 
Greenthorne  (Miss  Vane  Featherston),  while  one  of  the  policemen 
is  giving  his  evidence,  "  What  does  that  nasty  man  mean  by  call- 
ing me  Augusta  ?  "  The  whole  act  is  full  of  good  things,  and, 
considering  the  frequency  and  the  inherent  difficulties  of  judicial 
proceedings  on  the  stage,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  all  con- 
cerned. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  Mr.  Brookfield's  performance  in 
this  act,  the  only  one  where  he  appears,  is  not  only  excellent  fool- 
ing, but  extremely  good  acting,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
improve  upon  his  make-up.  Miss  Lottie  Venne  plays  the  sprightly 
but  experienced  widow  with  unflagging  spirit  and  energy,  and  is 
admirably  supported  by  Miss  Vane  Featherston  and  the  other 
ladies.  Of  the  men,  Mr.  George  Giddens  plays  with  a  rollicking 
fervour,  most  grateful  to  his  audience,  though  he  is  perhaps  at 
his  best  in  the  first  act,  as  a  henpecked  perambulator-wheeler  and 
duster-darner  of  slovenly  aspect.    Mr.  W.  F.  Hawtrey,  too,  is 


capitally  made  up  and  very  entertaining,  both  as  a  down-troddem 
and  as  a  rebellious  spouse.  The  cheerful  nonsense  of  which  the 
piece  is  composed  is  artfully  designed  to  become  continuously 
more  extravagant,  until  the  second  act  culminates  in  something 
like  a  pantomime  rally,  and  the  fooleries  of  the  police-court  carry 
the  piece  through  to  a  suitable  close,  without  letting  the  merri- 
ment of  the  audience  drop.  It  is  a  capital  piece  of  its  kind,  and 
deserves  the  favour  of  the  public. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

1 1  THE  railway  dividends  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  as  yet  an- 
nounced  are  nearly  all  disappointing,  though  they  are,  perhaps, 
not  more  unsatisfactory  than  under  the  circumstances  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Great  Eastern  Company  has  declared  a  divi- 
dend at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum  against  2  per  cent,  at 
this  time  last  year  ;  the  London  and  South-Western  at  the  rate 
of  4|  per  cent,  against  4f  twelve  months  ago ;  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  3.1  against  4  per  cent. ;  the  London  and  Brighton 
2j  per  cent,  against  4^  per  cent. ;  the  South-Eastern,  z\  per  cent, 
against  2i  Per  cent. ;  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire, I  per  cent,  against  J  per  cent. ;  the  Chatham  and  Bover 
(Preference)  per  cent,  against  4J  per  cent.  ;  while  the  Metro- 
politan declares  a  dividend  of  2i  per  cent,  against  only  3  per 
cent,  twelve  months  ago.  With  the  exception  of  the  Metro- 
politan, which  is  an  exclusively  London  line,  and  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  passenger  traffic,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  other 
dividends  are  all  considerably  lower  than  twelve  months  ago. 
Three  of  them  are  1  per  cent,  lower,  and  four  are  |  per  cent, 
lower.  It  is  true  that  the  London  and  Brighton  Company  could 
have  paid  at  least  \  per  cent,  more,  but  that  it  decided  instead  to- 
carry  forward  to  the  new  half-year  an  exceptionally  large  balance^ 
This  it  did,  however,  only  because  it  has  to  repair  its  defective 
bridges.  Long  ago  those  bridges  ought  to  have  been  put  in 
proper  order.  Now  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  makes  it  un- 
avoidable, the  Company  has  decided  to  spread  the  cost  over 
several  half-years,  and,  properly,  it  begins  with  the  half-year 
already  ended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Eastern  has  paid 
more  than  it  really  earned  in  the  six  months,  for  it  ha3  taken 
money  from  the  contingent  account  in  order  to  make  up  the 
iipercent.it  declares.  Speaking  generally,  the  gross  receipts' 
have  been  fairly  well  maintained  during  the  half-year.  In  some 
cases  there  have  been  large  increases.  In  spite  of  the  crisis 
the  country  is  passing  through,  and  the  higher  duties  imposed 
upon  American  imports,  trade  at  home  has  been  wonderfully  well 
maintained.  But  the  working  expenses  have  increased  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  gross  receipts.  There  is  a  large  augmentation 
in  wages  and  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  material,  and  in  several 
instances  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  fixed  charges.  The 
Companies  have  necessarily  to  lay  out  money  continually  upon 
the  permanent  way,  bridges,  stations,  &c.  &c.  Much  of  this 
money  is  for  a  time  unproductive,  and  even  where  it  is  productive 
it  often  does  no  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  working.  With 
regard  to  the  new  half-year  upon  which  we  have  entered  the 
prospects  are  not  more  promising  than  for  the  past  half-year. 
Rather  the  reverse.  The  suspension  of  the  English  Bank  of  the- 
River  Plate  has  renewed  the  alarms  that  have  been  so  frequent 
since  November,  has  made  credit  even  more  sensitive  than  it  was 
before,  and  probably  will  increase  the  disinclination  to  engage  in 
new  business.  Even  if  there  should  not  be  further  failures,  it  is- 
therefore  to  be  feared  that  the  continuance  of  the  crisis  will 
check  trade  at  home,  and  the  suspension  can  hardly  fail  to- 
make  the  crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic  even  worse  than  it 
was  before.  A  bank  which  did  a  large  business  out  there  being 
suddenly  closed,  all  its  customers  are  deprived  of  the  accom- 
modation to  which  they  have  been  accustomed ;  at  the  same  time 
depositors  for  awhile,  at  all  events,  cannot  get  possession  of  their 
money,  and  the  general  alarm  will  thus  be  intensified.  Under 
the^most  favourable  circumstances  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  South  America  could  not  be  prosperous  as  matters  stand,  but 
after  this  suspension  it  is  likely  to  be  still  further  restricted.  And  trade 
with  the  United  States,  too,  is  likely  to  be  hampered  by  the  higher 
duties  now  charged  under  the  McKinley  Act.  Furthermore,  the 
bad  harvest  all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  likely  to  affect 
the  purchasing  power  of  Continental  countries,  and,  therefore, 
somewhat  to  diminish  our  trade  with  the  Continent.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  new  half-year  will  hardly 
be  as  prosperous  as  that  lately  ended,  and  consequently  it  will 
be  extremely  satisfactory  if  there  is  not  an  actual  falling-ofl 
in  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railways.  But  the  working  expenses, 
however  the  Birectors  may  strive,  cannot  be  cut  down.  They  will 
continue  to  rise,  and  as  much  elasticity  in  the  receipts  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  it  is  probable  that  the  dividends  to  be  declared  at 
the  end  of  the  year  will  be  at  least  as  disappointing  as  those  now 
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being  announced.  Still,  we  see  no  reason  to  look  for  much  decline 
in  the  prices  of  Home  Kailway  stocks.  Those  stocks  are  almost 
•entirely  held  by  investors,  and  investors  very  properly  gauge  the 
value  of  their  stocks,  not  by  the  yield  of  a  single  half-year,  or 
even  a  year,  but  by  the  average  yield  of  a  number  of  years.  And 
they  are  aware  that,  judging  home  railways  by  the  latter  test,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  securities  equally  safe  that  would  give 
a  better  return.  "VVe  do  not,  then,  look  for  much  selling  on  the 
fart  of  investors.  Of  course  speculators  every  now  and  then 
will  sell,  and  for  the  time  being  will  force  prices  down,  calculating 
that  investors  will  follow  the  lead,  and  that  they  themselves  will 
be  able  to  buy  back  profitably.  But  their  operations  will  have 
little  effect  if  investors  remain  cool. 

The  suspension  of  the  English  Bank  of  the  River  Plate  on 
Saturday  did  not  disturb  the  money  market  as  much  as  might 
iave  been  expected,  for  its  difficulties  had  long  been  known,  and 
had  been  prepared  against.  Yet  the  suspension  naturally  increased 
the  prevailing  uneasiness,  and  caused  the  rate  of  discount  in  the 
open  market  to  advance  early  in  the  week  to  about  2§  per  cent. 
It  was  even  thought  probable  that  the  Bank  of  England  rate  would 
be  raised  ;  but  on  Tuesday  300,000/.  in  gold,  which  had  been  taken 
•out  last  week  for  Russia,  were  returned,  and  on  the  following  day 
a  further  sum  of  450,000/.,  making  in  all  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  the  Bank  received  very 
•nearlv  a  million  sterling  in  gold.  That,  of  course,  made  it 
impossible  to  raise  the  rate,  and  it  produced  a  much  better 
feeling  in  the  money  market.  In  the  open  market  the  rate  has 
declined  to  2  cent.  Still,  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  take  bills 
very  freely,  because  the  consequences  of  the  suspension  cannot 
yet  be  foreseen.  It  is  believed  that  the  liabilities  of  the  bank 
have  been  greatly  reduced  since  September,  and  that  they  do  not 
now  exceed  5  millions  sterling.  The  paid-up  capital  amounts  to 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  There  is  a  reserve  fund  of  450,000/., 
and  there  is  an  uncalled  capital  of  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
The  capital,  paid  and  unpaid,  and  the  reserve,  thus  amount  to 
•nearly  2  millions  sterling,  or  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
liabilities,  which  ought  to  cover  all  the  losses.  If  they  do,  the 
depositors  and  the  holders  of  the  bank's  bills  are  safe.  The 
shareholders  are  for  the  greater  part  wealthy,  and  therefore  are 
well  able  to  pay  whatever  call  may  be  made  upon  them.  From 
all  this  it  is  expected  that  no  serious  failures  will  occur ;  but 
the  commercial  firms  which  used  to  get  accommodation  from  the 
bank  in  one  form  or  another,  or  used  to  buy  its  bills  to  make  re- 
mittances from  the  River  Plate  to  Europe,  may  be  seriously  incon- 
venienced, and  some  of  them  may  be  compelled  to  close  their 
■doors.  Until,  then,  the  facts  are  known,  uneasiness  will  con- 
tinue and  the  market  will  be  in  a  sensitive  state. 

Early  in  the  week  the  price  of  silver  continued  to  fall,  but  on 
Wednesday  it  recovered  to  46^.  per  oz.,  chiefly  because  of  buying 
for  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  Portugal  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity 
•of  coin  that  gold,  silver,  and  even  copper  are  at  a  premium.  The 
Government,  recognizing  that  it  would  be  too  costly,  even  if 
possible,  to  get  gold,  is  buying  silver  in  large  quantities,  and  it 
will  have  to  continue  doing  so  unless  the  crisis  becomes  too 
acute  to  make  any  remedy  possible.  The  Bank  of  Spain  is  also 
buying,  as  the  Bill  for  increasing  its  note-issue  has  now  passed. 
But  there  is  little  demand  for  India,  and  the  great  speculators 
in  America  find  it  difficult  to  continue  their  operations  in  the 
present  state  of  the  money  market. 

The  suspension  of  the  English  Bank  of  the  River  Plate  has,  if 
possible,  made  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  even  more  stag- 
nant than  it  was  before.  There  has  not  been  a  heavy  fall,  for 
there  has  been  so  little  speculation  for  months  past  that  there 
■was,  in  fact,  little  room  for  a  fall,  but  the  unwillingness  of 
•operators  to  engage  in  new  risks  has  been  intensified.  Besides, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
suspension  have  not  yet  been  removed,  and  it  seems  only 
too  probable  that  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  at  all  events, 
those  consequences  will  intensify  the  crisis.  The  suspension 
naturally  will  weaken  the  credit  of  all  banks  out  there, 
and  it  will  lessen  the  banking  accommodation  obtainable,  which 
was  already  much  too  small.  The  civil  war  in  Chili,  too,  is  not 
only  growing  more  savage,  but  shows  no  sign  of  coming  to 
an  end.  And  in  Portugal  a  crash  appears  to  be  impending.  As 
stated  already,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin  are  all  at  a 
premium.  The  blame,  of  course,  is  laid  upon  speculators,  and  no 
doubt  there  is  speculation,  as  there  always  is  when  prices  fluctuate 
rapidly  and  widely.  But  the  real  meaning  of  the  premium  is, 
that  the  country  is  so  deeply  indebted  that  it  has  to  send  abroad 
to  pay  its  debts  all  the  gold  that  can  be  got  hold  of ;  and  that  dis- 
trust is  so  general  that  every  one  who  has  silver  or  copper  is 
hoarding  against  contingencies.  Should  there  be  a  crash  in  Por- 
tugal, it  would,  of  course,  tell  severely  upon  the  Paris  Bourse  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  serious  matter,  too,  for  large  numbers  of 
investors  in  this  country,  for  unfortunately  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  Portuguese  debt  is  held  here.    The  bad  harvest  1 


in  Russia,  moreover,  has  caused  a  fall  in  Russian  securi- 
ties, especially  in  rouble  notes  in  Berlin,  and  there  are 
grave  fears  that  the  coming  settlement  on  the  Berlin  Bourse- 
will  be  a  difficult  one.  Altogether  the  outlook  is  gloomy, 
and  fully  accounts  for  the  uneasiness  that  prevails.  One  hope, 
however,  still  remains  to  the  Stock  Exchange— namely,  that 
before  long  there  will  be  a  marked  revival  of  business  in  New 
York,  resulting  in  a  considerable  advance  in  prices.  The  wheat 
crop  is  magnificent,  and  all  the  other  crops  promise  well.  It  is 
inevitable  that  a  generally  good  harvest  must  improve  trade,  and 
with  good  crops  and  good  trade  the  railways  will  do  a  large 
business.  Therefore  people  argue  that  speculation  in  New  York 
must  spring  up  before  long,  and  that  as  soon  as  business  becomes 
active  and  prosperous  in  New  York  it  will  revive  also  in  London. 
But,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  there  seems  to  be  as  little  in- 
clination to  speculate  in  New  York  as  in  London,  and  therefore, 
although  the  hope  remains,  it  does  not  increase  the  amount  of 
business. 

Harvest  prospects  at  home  and  upon  the  Continent  continue  to 
improve.  It  seems  now  reasonably  certain  that  the  harvest  will 
not  be  so  deficient  as  was  feared  some  time  ago,  and  that  there- 
fore as  much  wheat  will  not  need  to  be  imported.  But  if  the 
news  from  Russia  is  true — that  there  is  so  great  a  failure  that 
there  will  be  famine  in  some  districts — the  price  during  the  next 
twelve  months  must  be  decidedly  higher  than  for  years  past. 


In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  English  Bank  of  the  River 
Plate  there  has  been  a  fall  of  as  much  as  8/.  per  share  in  the 
shares  of  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  which  were  quoted 
at  the  close  on  Thursday  at  19-21.  The  depreciation  of  Argentine 
Railway  stocks  naturally  also  continued  during  the  week. 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  was  quoted  at  the 
close  on  Thursday  at  75-78,  a  fall  of  no  less  than  10  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday.  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Ordinary  stock  was  quoted  130-132,  a  fall  of  5.  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Pacific  Railway  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  stock  was  quoted 
63-67,  also  a  fall  of  5  ;  and  Central  Argentine  was  quoted  47- 
49,  a  fall  of  6.  The  Argentine  Five  per  Cent.  Loan  of '86  closed  on 
Thursday  at  60,  a  fall  of  3|  compared  with  t  he  preceding  Thursday. 
The  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  bonds  closed  at  29-30,  a  fall  of  5^  ; 
and  the  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cent.  Loan  of  '82  closed  at  33-35,  a 
fall  of  3  ;  Uruguayan  Bonds  fell  55,  the  Unified  closing  on  Thurs- 
day at  39^,  and  the  New  Sixes  at  43^.  Chilian  fell  1,  the  Four 
and  a  Halfs  of  '86  closing  78-80.  And  Portuguese  fell  2, 
closing  on  Thursday  at  40^.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  recovery  in  Consols  of  closing  on  Thursday  at  95};?.  Indian 
Three  per  Cents  closed  at  96^,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  and  Home  Railway 
stocks  also  generally  are  somewhat  higher  than  a  week  ago, 
especially  the  Deferred  stocks.  North  British  Deferred  closed  on 
Thursday  4i|,  a  rise  of  ii  ;  South-Eastern  Deferred  closed  at  8i|, 
a  rise  of  if  ;  and  Brighton  "  A  "  closed  at  144I,  a  rise  of  1  ;  but 
Great  Eastern  fell  1^,  closing  on  Thursday  at  89! ;  and  Man- 
chester and  Sheffield  "  A  "  fell  ij,  closing  at  33. 


WATER-COLOURS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

TT  is  not  until  the  curiosity  of  the  public  is  somewhat  abated 
that  it  is  of  any  use  to  draw  attention  to  a  modest,  but  very 
creditable,  section  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  Those  who 
visit  Burlington  House  are  apt  not  to  realize  that  the  drawings 
and  miniatures  in  the  two  Southern  rooms  form,  with  their  five 
hundred  examples,  one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  works 
in  water-colour  and  black  and  white  of  the  season.  There  is, 
moreover,  one  advantage  which  the  Royal  Academy  possesses 
over  the  various  societies  and  institutes,  in  that,  not  electing 
members  to  its  body  as  water-colour  painters,  its  show  is  entirely 
selected.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  present  year  subject  pieces  of 
importance  are  not  numerous.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Lionel 
Smythe  for  his  "  Breadwinners  "  ( 1 341 ),  three  sturdy  children  with 
hot  cheeks  and  tangled  yellow  hair,  in  blue  blouses,  striding 
across  a  cornfield,  where  they  have  been  gleaning.  The  move- 
ment in  this  drawing,  and  its  remarkable  freshness  and  vigour, 
give  it  a  prominent  place.  Mr.  Lawrence  Bulleid's  Pompeian 
maidens  are  always  pretty.  "  At  the  Temple  Gate  "  (1366)  shows 
us  a  Roman  girl  in  pink  heaping  up  red  rose  garlands  on  the 
cornice  over  the  doorposts.  Mr.  Yeames  is  mildly  humorous  in 
his  picture  of  a  lawyer  with  scarlet  bag  conversing  with  a  young 
lady  outside  Barnard's  Inn ;  this  is  named  "  The  Law's  Delay " 
(1350).  A  graceful  study  of  a  young  woman  seated  in  a  cottage 
gazing  at  the  photograph  of  a  child,  by  Mr.  J.  Finnemore,  is 
called  "  Memories  "  (1395). 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  shown  its  approval  of 
Mr.  Harry  Dixon's  "Lions"  (1224)  by  purchasing  it  under  the 
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terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  This  is  a  large  drawing,  repre- 
senting a  lion,  lioness,  and  rough  cub  prowling  through  a  desert, 
side  by  side,  in  the  moonlight.  This  is  careful  and  effective  work, 
but  we  confess  we  should  not  have  been  prepared  to  give  it  such 
marked  distinction.  There  is  more  originality,  though  less  tech- 
nical cleverness,  in  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle's  "Panthers"  (1260); 
the  brilliant  creatures  are  lounging  on  a  ledge  of  dark  cliff,  the 
limbs  of  one  airily  dangling  over  the  abyss.  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd  has 
the  speciality  of  liver-coloured  calves,  skipping  in  fresh  green 
grass,  under  apple-blossom,  close  to  blue  sea  ;  he  gives  us  all 
these  ingredients  in  "  Spring  "  (1337).  Among  the  portrait-studies 
that  which  will  attract  most  attention  is  Mr.  Edward  Clifford's 
Tery  ugly  profile  head  of  "Father  Damien "  (11 88),  with  his 
spectacles  and  purple  flannel  shirt,  a  view  of  the  desolate  cliffs  of 
Molokai  seen  through  the  window.  The  face  is  not  that  of  a  saint, 
but  shrewd,  rough  and  earnest ;  it  explains  much  that  has  been 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  posthumous  legends  of  Damien.  Mr. 
Alfred  R.  Baker,  who  is  evidently  a  very  youDg  artist,  has  painted  a 
three-quarters  portrait  of  himself  (1 191),  cleverly  modelled  and  still 
more  skilfully  lighted.  A  capital  head  of  a  girl  in  a  red  dress 
covered  with  white  lace  is  Miss  Mary  II.  Carlisle's  "  After  the 

Ball"  (1258).    Another  good  portrait  is  "  Mrs.  F          E  " 

(1295),  drawing  on  her  gloves,  the  head  turned  upwards  as 
though  asking  a  question,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Randall. 

The  landscapes  are  extremely  abundant ;  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  second-rate  talent  of  British  water-colour  seems  to 
develop.  We  must  first  mention  a  few  landscape-drawings  which 
are  by  no  means  second-rate.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  with  the 
rather  dry  lines  and  hot  tones  characteristic  of  his  work,  has 
painted  "Granada"  (1256)  in  an  ambitious  drawing;  we  look 
down  on  the  city  from  the  gardens  of  the  Generalife.  Another 
Academician,  Mr.  W.  J.  Wyllie,  has  painted  an  elaborate  study 
of  "  Brighton"  (12 1 3),  seen  from  the  pier;  the  sands  are  crowded 
with  figures,  and  the  gay  bustle  of  a  summer  morning  is  cleverly 
indicated ;  we  think,  however,  that  the  light  is  too  evenly  dis- 
persed, and  that  the  details  need  to  be  massed.  Mr.  Leopold 
Ilivers's  "  Potato  Gathering"  (1245)  is  a  very  striking  landscape, 
which  errs  only,  we  fancy,  in  a  too-bloomy  surface,  the  brilliant 
whites  and  greens  and  greys  being  effectively,  but  conventionally, 
melted  into  one  another.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Nisbet,  whose  name  was  lifted  into  distinction 
by  the  honour  he  received  last  year  from  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  sends  this  year  three  contributions,  all  more  or  less  in  the 
manner  of  his  "  Evening  Stillness  "  of  1890.  "  Quietude  "  (1 172) 
is  the  edge  of  a  sand-dune  ;  but  the  best  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  drawings 
this  year  is  "  Sundown  "  (1281),  a  very  small  study  of  harmonious 
sunset  tones.  Mr.  Patrick  Downie  has  been  successful  in  paint- 
ing a  limpid,  greenish-gold  evening  sky  behind  masts  and  chim- 
neys at  the  close  of  a  winter  day  at  "  Greenock  "  (1 165).  Slight, 
and  without  colour,  but  well  drawn  and  composed,  is  Mr.  Robert 
Meyerheim's  "When  Snow  and  Ice  are  Gone"  (1177),  calves 
feeding  near  a  river.  Mr.  James  Laing's  "  Findhorn  Bay,  Forres  " 
(1184),  is  a  charming  study  of  a  dark  line  of  land  between  pale- 
blue  sky  and  brilliant  iridescent  sea.  One  of  the  best  landscapes 
here  is  Mr.  James  Gow's  "  Crossing  the  Moor"  (1 194),  with  its 
fine  tones  of  dark  blue  and  brown.  Excellent  in  colour,  and  in 
our  judgment  much  superior  to  the  selection  of  the  Council 
which  hangs  above  it,  is  Mr.  Walter  Osborne's  "A  Bit  of  Old 
Dublin "  (1222).  Mr.  Frank  Short,  the  distinguished  etcher, 
paints  "The  Breaking-up  of  the  Great  Eastern"  (1226).  Very 
bright  and  charming  in  its  distribution  of  lines  is  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Ball's  "A  Norfolk  Mill"  (1282).  Other  landscapes  of  more  than 
common  merit  are  Mr.  Richardson's  purple  vision  of  "  Patter- 
dale"  (1347),  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Bell's  "  On  the  River  Taw  "  (1212) 
and  "A  North  Devon  Village  "  (1330),  Mr.  Hubert  Coutts's  "An 
Ancient  Cross,  County  Meath"  (1346),  and  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers's 
"  Queens'  College,  Cambridge"  (1434). 

The  miniatures  are  less  numerous  than  usual  this  year,  and  are 
contributed  by  a  smaller  number  of  exhibitors.  The  art  of  minia- 
ture does  not  seem  to  flourish  in  England,  and  the  specimens  of  it 
which  are  exhibited  f-how  that  lack  of  enthusiastic  study  and 
thorough  training  which  follows  inevitably  on  professional  neglect. 
In  particular,  there  seems  to  be  no  such  thing  among  our  minia- 
turists of  to-day  as  high  finish,  in  the  old  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  details  of  eyes,  lips,  and  fingers,  those  points  which  the  old 
masters  of  miniature  gave  infinite  care  to,  are  little  comprehended ; 
these  are  left  hard  and  wooden.  Mr.  Wells's  large  portrait  of 
"  Lady  Coleridge  "  (1537)  lacks  the  reserve  and  delicate  art  of 
Cosway,  although  it  seems  to  be  painted  in  rivalry  of  that 
master.  There  are  five  or  six  miniaturists  whose  work  is  seen 
at  every  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Of  these,  several  are 
skilful  practitioners,  and,  in  particular,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Heath  and 
Lord  Bennet. 

The  Black  and  White  Room  contains  a  choice  collection  of 
etchings,  drawings,  and  engravings,  which  seem  very  well 
arranged.    Mr.  Herkomer,  we  perceive,  badgered  by  recent  con- 


troversy, has  found  a  new  name  for  what  his  persecutors  will  not 
allow  him  to  call  etchings.  His  "Shepherd"  (1598)  is  styled 
"  a  monotype."  Mr.  Macbeth  etches  his  own  picture,  "  A  Cast 
Shoe  "  (1601),  and  Mr.  F.  Short  the  drawing  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above  (1590).  We  must  call  attention 
to  a  new  work  by  the  doyen  of  English  line-engravers,  Mr.  Lumb 
Stocks,  who  exhibits  a  portrait  of  "  Miss  Katherine  Stocks " 
(1634).  The  mezzotint  engraving  of  the  day  is  represented  by 
Mr.  T.  G.  Appleton's  plate  of  "  The  Viscountess  St.  Asaph. 'r 
(1698),  after  Iloppner. 


THE  WEATHER. 

rTIIIE  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  week  now  under  conside- 
ration  has  been  its  showeriness  ;  but  the  falls,  though  heavy, 
have  been  very  sporadic,  and  have  not  produced  the  desired 
result  of  changing  the  balance  between  supply  and  demand  from 
the  debit  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account.  We  hear  from  the 
West  of  Ireland  that  everything  is  parched  for  want  of  rain,  and 
in  the  West  of  Scotland  the  deficit  up  to  Saturday  last  (the  18th) 
had  almost  reached  nine  inches,  so  that  the  rivers  are  nearly  ail 
dry.  Otherwise  the  weather  has  been  fairly  seasonable,  no  intense 
heat  and  no  remarkable  degree  of  cold  has  been  experienced,  at  least 
in  these  islands.  Barometrical  depressions  of  slight  intensity,  such 
as  are  usually  accompanied  by  thunderstorms,  have  passed  over 
us ;  and  on  almost  every  day  thunderstorms  have  been  reported" 
at  least  from  some  part  of  the  country.  Sunday  was  the  wettest 
day  in  London,  the  amounts  collected  in  or  about  the  metropolis 
varying  from  o  85  in.  to  about  one-half  that  amount.  On  that 
same  day  Sumburgh  Head  in  the  Shetlands  reported  as  much  as 
2  6  inches  of  rain  falling  in  a  steady  continuous  downpour.  On 
that  day  no  other  Scotch  station,  reporting  to  London,  collected 
more  than  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  Monday  was  very  wet  in 
the  South-west,  Dorsetshire  ;  and  on  Tuesday  heavy  falls  occurred 
in  some  places — Nairn  reported  o  88  in.,  Yarmouth,  Liverpool^ 
and  Donaghadee  each  collected  over  half  an  inch,  while  Wick, 
North  Shields,  and  Belmullet  did  not  fall  far  short  of  that 
quantity.  On  Wednesday,  also,  more  than  half  an  inch  fell 
along  the  North-East  coast  from  York  up  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  As  regards  temperature,  Friday  the  17th  was  our 
hottest  day,  820  being  registered  at  Cambridge,  and  8i°  both  in 
London  and  at  Loughborough.  On  every  day  during  the  week 
yo°  has  been  reached  at  one  or  more  of  the  British  stations.  The 
absolute  highest  record  has  been  970  at  Perpignan,  on  Sunday, 
the  day  of  our  thunderstorms  in  London.  The  weather  in 
Sweden  has  been  very  hot ;  at  all  the  stations  reporting  to  us  the 
daily  maximum  has  been  above  700,  sometimes  above  8o°,  and  on 
Wednesday  July  1 5  the  thermometer  at  Hernosand  even  touched 
910.  Sunshine  has  been  fairly  abundant.  Buring  the  week 
ending  July  18  Falmouth  recorded  76  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
amount — namely,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  time  it  was  above  the  horizon. 


THE  COVENT  GARDEN  SEASON. 

THE  Covent  Garden  management  is  very  fortunate  in  one 
respect.  At  this  theatre,  whatever  is  is  right.  Surely  no 
impresario  was  ever  so  beslavered  with  adulation  as  the  enter- 
prising tradesman  who  deals  in  opera  at  Bow  Street.  First,  he 
is  credited  with  a  mixture  of  genius  and  philanthropy  in  running 
the  opera  at  all.  He  is  supposed  to  have  rescued  or  revived  a 
moribund  art  by  the  sheer  exertion  of  his  own  brilliant  talents, 
and  we  are  to  be  vastly  grateful.  Then,  he  does  the  thing  so 
splendidly.  Never  were  so  many  "  unprecedented  casts,"  such 
"  magnificent  mounting,"  such  "  ideal  stage-management "  as  his. 
Now,  we  have  no  wish  to  be  ungracious  to  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
and  his  efforts,  but  it  is  time  all  this  nonsense  was  dropped.  In 
the  first  place,  to  talk  of  reviving  the  most  popular  of  all' 
arts — that  which  people  will  pay  the  most  money  to  enjoy — is 
rubbish.  It  had  fallen  into  disfavour  simply  because  it  was  badly 
done.  Two  sopranos  were  allowed  to  run  away  with  all  the 
money,  and  you  cannot  give  opera  with  two  sopranos  only.  If 
anybody  "  revived  "  it  at  all,  it  was  Signor  Lago,  whose  success- 
may  have  given  his  rival  the  idea.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
no  one  who  really  understands  what  opera  ought  to  be  can 
pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  Sir  A.  Harris's  management.  We 
give  him  full  credit  for  everything  that  he  has  done,  and  have 
always  been  willing  to  treat  his  operatic  venture  with  all  the  in- 
dulgence which  a  young  and  spirited  enterprise  may  fairly  claim. 
But  we  have  now  had  several  years  of  it,  so  the  time  for 
indulgence  is  past.  The  present  is  Sir  A.  Harris's  fifth  season, 
and  not  one  of  the  conditions  that  would  have  stamped  him  as 
an  artistic  imj>resario  has  been  fulfilled. 
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We  revert  now  to  the  points  mentioned  last  week  in  our  notice 
on  Otello,  and  propose  to  justify  our  assertions.  The  first  point 
was  want  of  discrimination  in  forming  an  operatic  company. 
The  failure  of  the  manager's  first  season  in  the  Jubilee  year  was 
attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  of  his  having  entrusted  agents  with 
engaging  artists  for  him.  II  a  juri,  mais  trop  tard,  gu'on  ne  l'y 
prendrait  plus ;  henceforth,  so  it  was  heralded,  he  would  make 
all  the  engagements  himself;  he  would  see  artists  on  the  stage, 
give  hearings,  look  out  for  fresh  talents  and  rising  stars,  and  trust 
only  his  own  judgment.  These  excellent  intentions  have  paved 
for  him  the  way — to  Paris,  as  ever  since  his  idea  of  getting 
artists  seems  to  have  been  to  run  over  there  and  engage  all  who 
have  achieved  a  reputation.  In  other  words,  instead  of  the 
promised  explorer,  we  have  but  a  tradesman  who  buys  only  the 
article  that  has  already  a  market  value  ;  and  that  tradesman,  not 
being  a  specialist,  is  made  to  pay  for  it.  Sometimes  the  manager 
does  not  get  his  artists  from  Paris ;  he  snatches  the  successful 
ones  on  the  spot  from  a  rival  manager.  Either  mode  of  engage- 
ment is  unpractical.  First  of  all,  as  the  manager  ought  to  know, 
a  Continental  reputation  does  not  go  a  long  way  with  our 
audiences,  and  we  could  mention  in  his  case  alone  a  dozen  in- 
stances where  a  foreign  celebrity  has  learnt  the  cruel  lesson.  And 
then,  cui  bono  secure  an  artist  at  a  long  price,  or  rather  at  a  great 
risk  without  the  least  guarantee  ? 

In  the  second  case,  though  a  previous  success  here  may  be  a 
good  guarantee,  the  question  arises  (i)  whether  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle ;  (2)  how  to  employ  an  artist  once  you  have 
got  him.  If  we  recollect  the  number  of  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ances because  "wobblers"  were  permitted  to  appear,  because 
light  sopranos  were  allowed  to  sing  dramatic  parts,  baritones  bass 
parts,  and  sopranos  contralto  parts,  we  shall  have  not  only  justi- 
fied our  first  grievance — that  connected  with  the  formation  of 
a  company — but  also  added  the  reproach  of  incompetence  in  the 
fitting  of  holes  with  proper  pegs. 

Our  second  point  is  the  raise  en  scene,  with  its  corollaries,  the 
raise  en  autre  and  the  raise  a  point.  The  reigning  idea  in  Covent 
Garden  seems  to  be  that  staging  means  furbishing  up  old 
scenery,  crowding  the  stage  with  extra  choruses,  horses  and 
supers,  or  getting  costumes  from  Milan.  That  is  neither  here 
nor  there ;  too  much  and  not  enough — ce  riest  f>as  cela,  et  c'est 
autrement  fait.  "Without  going  to  Paris  or  Vienna  to  learn  a 
lesson,  we  have  to  walk  but  a  few  yards  to  see  performances 
at  other  theatres,  where,  despite  every  disadvantage  accruing 
from  exiguity  of  space,  the  thing  is  done  well,  and  the 
staging  first-rate.  We  will  not  expatiate  here,  however, 
any  longer ;  a  raise  en  scene  is  but  an  accessory,  a  sauce  that 
will  not  make  you  put  up  with  a  bad  ragout;  and  we  could 
enjoy  more  than  one  opera — Don  Giovanni,  Otello,  Fidelio,  Bar- 
biere,  eye. — even  played  in  a  barn.  If  we  speak  of  the  point  at  all, 
it  is  because  so  much  has  been  made  of  it  by  people  who  either 
have  seen  no  better  or,  when  they  saw  it,  did  not  know.  Quos 
ego  !  The  fact  is  that,  with  a  performance  every  day,  and  con- 
stant changes  of  operas  and  casts,  there  is  no  time  in  Covent 
Garden  for  the  work  that  a  serious  mise  en  scene  necessitates, 
and,  consequently,  never  anything  approaching  it  has  been  seen, 
or  even  attempted,  there. 

Nor — and  that  is  one  of  our  principal  grievances — is  there  suffi- 
cient time  for  rehearsals.  How  many  rehearsals  were  given  to 
Mefistofele  revived  after  three  years?  The  Meistersmger,  that 
Gothic  monument — how  many  rehearsals  were  given  to  that 
work?  Might  not  the  artists  have  said  : — "Bisogna  essere  sfacciati 
per  andare  iniscena  con  una  prova  del  Mefistofele  ?  "  The  lack 
of  rehearsals  is  patent  to  all  opera-goers  in  every  detail  of  any  per- 
formance; the  din  in  the  orchestra,  the  absence  of  nuances,  the 
coarseness  of  the  choruses,  the  cues  missed,  the  prompter  audible 
in  the  gallery,  the  long  waits,  and  what  not.  Then  the  lack  of 
discipline  is  shocking ;  it  is  enough  to  draw  attention  to  the  con- 
stant hubbub  behind  the  wings,  to  the  unshaven  faces  and  dirty 
hands  of  the  chorus-singers. 

However  serious  these  grievances  may  be,  they  fade  into  in- 
significance before  one — the  poverty  of  the  repertory.  One 
novelty  every  year  is  the  cardinal  condition  imposed  in  every 
lyric  theatre  by  the  subscribers,  or  the  municipality,  or  the  State. 
It  will  be  objected  here  that  Continental  theatres  are  subsidized. 
Very  well ;  but  no  yearly  subsidy  anywhere  is  anything  like  the 
subscription  Mr.  Harris  gets  for  his  hardly  three-monthly  season. 
Now  Mr.  Gye  and  Mr.  Mapleson  have  enriched  our  repertory. 
Even  the  economical  Siguor  Lago  has  managed  to  give  in  his  second 
season  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar.  Well,  Sir  A.  Harris  has  been  with  us 
for  five  years,  and  he  has  not  given  us  a  single  novelty.  And 
there  is  a  long  list  to  choose  from : — Ascanio,  Le  Cid,  Le  Mage, 
Esclarmonde,  Samson  et  Dalila,  Patrie,  Salammbo,  Gwendoline ; 
Die  Kbnigin  von  Saba,  Merlin,  Der  Trompeter  von  Siikkingen, 
Hans  Heiling,  Faust ;  Amanti  di  Teruel;  liuy  Bias,  Isora  di 
Provenza,  Fro  e  Leandre,  Le  Villi,  Flora  Mirabilis,  Cavalier ia 


name  a  hundred,  but  those  named  would  suffice  to  illustrate  more 
seasons  than  the  manager  will  probably  care  to  devote  his 
energies  to,  and,  what  is  more  important,  would  enhance  the  re- 
putation of  Covent  Garden  as  one  of  the  foremost  theatres  in  the 
lyric  world. 

Now  that  we  have  stated  the  evil,  we  will  oblige  the  impresario 
with  a  remedy.  The  most  important  thing  for  an  impresario 
is  not  to  get  a  lot  of  artists  first  and  then  let  them  do  more- 
or  less  as  they  please,  but  to  arrange  a  repertory  first,  and  engage 
an  ensemble  of  suitable  artists  afterwards.  That  is  the  whole 
secret,  and  the  long  and  short  of  it.  An  impresario  who  knows 
the  taste  of  the  public — if  he  does  not,  he  is  not  an  imjyresario 
— and  studies  it,  keeps  himself  well  posted  up  in  operatic  litera- 
ture, and  experiences  no  difficulty  in  making  a  repertory.  "When 
he  has  done  this,  he  uses  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  inter- 
preters, and  very  often  a  well-chosen  nucleus  of  second-rate  artists 
makes  a  first-rate  performance.  These  artists  ought  to  be  on  the 
spot  a  month  before  the  season  begins,  and  ought  to  rehearse 
diligently  their  respective  operas.  If  this  entails  extra  expense, 
it  is  sure  to  be  compensated  by  results  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  may  go  a  long  way  towards  dispensing  with  stars,  their 
pretensions,  and  their  extravagant  salaries.  That  is  all.  But  an 
impresario  who  studies  his  public,  cares  about  its  favour,  knows 
the  operatic  literature,  is  an  artist  himself,  and  has  judgment,  is 
a  rare  specimen.  Merelli,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves's  Italian  impresario, 
and  his  snn  were  so.    Sir  Augustus  Harris  is  not. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

MR.  "WALTER  FRITHS  one-act  piece,  Moliere,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  late  last  week,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  closing  of  Mr.  George  Alexander's  prosperous 
season.  It  proved  to  be  an  artificial  if  promising  little  drama, 
dealing  mainly  with  the  death-struggles  of  the  great  French 
dramatist.  Moliere  was  not  blessed  with  a  prudent  wife.  But 
even  the  most  credulous  theatre-goer  is  not  likely  to  place  faith 
in  Mr.  Frith's  curious  idea  that  just  before  he  died  the  illustrious 
author  of  Tartvfe  acted  an  interminable  scene  from  Georges 
Dandin,  in  order  to  convert  his  wife  and  to  confound  her  lover. 
Mr.  Frith's  Moliere  played  surprisingly  well  for  one  who  but  an 
instant  before  he  started  his  dramatic  performance  was  extracted 
from  a  sedan-chair  in  an  expiring  condition.  However,  as  in 
Hamlet,  the  play  "  makes  mad  the  guilty  "  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  haughty  Marquis  is  immediately  confounded,  and 
leaves  the  stage  with  undesirable  language  on  his  lips;  and  Mile. 
Moliere  falls  penitent  and  tearful  into  the  arms  of  the  dying  and 
forgiving  husband.  The  dialogue  is  unfortunately  surcharged  with 
French  idioms,  words,  and  sentences.  Since  we  do  not  speak  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  France  as  le  roi  and  la  reine,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  a  marquis  in  a  play,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
France,  should  be  constantly  addressed  in  the  third  person  as  M.  le 
Marquis — "  Monsieur  le  Marquis  will  kindly  take  a  chair,"  says  one 
character;  "  Mad«;-me  will  presently  join  Monsieur  le  Marquis," 
&c.  The  play  was  indifferently  acted.  Mr.  George  Alexander, 
made-up  to  look  like  the  later  portraits  of  Moliere,  was  never  con- 
vincing. Nor  was  Miss  Marion  Terry  particularly  effective  as 
Armande.  Her  costume  was  splendid  enough  for  Mme.  de 
SCvigne,  and  doubtless  she  played  the  spinnet — a  very  disagree- 
able and  twangy  instrument — properly ;  but  otherwise  she  had 
very  little  to  do  except  look  extremely  elegant,  and  in  this  she 
succeeded  to  admiration.  Mr.  Webster  was  the  bad  Marquis, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  a  loquacious  and  virtuous  doctor. 

A  little  play  entitled  The  Sequel,  produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
this  week,  is  worthy  of  commendation.  It  is  by  Mr.  Louis  N. 
Parker,  and,  although  rather  depressing  so  far  as  the  plot  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  well  put  together  and  powerfully  written,  the 
dialogue  throughout  being  particularly  good.  Clarissa  is  a  lady 
who  has  run  away  from  a  bad  husband  with  a  fascinating  lord. 
They  select  for  their  "honeymoon,"  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the 
lovely  Greek  island  called  Santorin ;  and  here  they  live  very 
happily,  until  the  lord  gets  tired  of  Clarissa,  who,  overhearing 
him  tell  a  friend  that  he  wishes  she  had  "passed  away  long  since," 
quietly  obliges  him  by  taking  poison.  In  the  hands  of  Miss 
Alma  Murray,  who  acts  exceedingly  well,  Clarissa  becomes  quite 
a  possible  and  interesting  person.  Mr.  Phelps  Cuningham  is 
excellent  as  Lord  Harry,  and  Mr.  C.  Fawcett  is  successful  in 
creating  interest  for  a  certain  Jack  Foljamb,  described  as  Lord 
Harry's  "  chum."  This  piece  is  followed  by  The  Mischief  Maker, 
which  has  been  much  improved,  and  is  now  a  successful  and 
amusing  farcical  eomedy. 

Had  Mr.  Leonard  Outram  selected  a  pleasanter  or  more 
dramatic  plot  for  the  display  of  his  command  of  blank  verse,  he 
would  have  scored  a  success.  His  tragedy,  A  Mighty  Error,  is 
founded  on  Robert  Browning's  In  a  Balcony,  and   is  well- 
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constructed,  interesting,  and  admirably  written.  It  is,  moreover, 
remarkably  well  acted  by  Mr.  Outram  and  Miss  Frances  Ivor. 
Before  this  piece  a  lever  de  rideau  is  now  being  played  at  the 
Avenue,  entitled  A  Summer  Dream.  It  is  written  by  Miss  Rose 
Miller,  and  is  an  amateurish  but  rather  graceful  trifle,  in  which 
Mrs.  Bennett  plays  charmingly. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman's 
pretty  duologue,  Both  Sides  of  the  Question,  which  was  delight- 
fully played  by  Miss  Lucia  Ilarwood,  who  graduated — did  she 
not  ? — from  the  Lyceum.  At  any  rate,  we  think  we  once  saw 
her  play  a  child's  part  at  that  theatre  not  many  years  ago.  We 
shall  hope  to  see  her  again  soon,  for  she  quite  won  the  hearts  of 
her  audience  at  Steinway  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  where  Mr. 
Salaman's  admirable  little  piece  was  first  produced. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  takes  her  annual  benefit  at  the  Lyceum  this 
evening  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Our  foremost  actress  has 
worked  hard  this  season  and  created  one  new  part — Nance  Old- 
field — the  charm  of  which  will  last  enduringly  in  the  memories  of 
all  who  have  had  the  fortune  to  behold  her  play  it.  When  next 
we  see  Miss  Terry  it  will  be  as  the  sorrow-stricken  but  heroic 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  Meantime  she  will  enjoy  a  brief  and 
much-needed  holiday,  and  then  the  provinces  will  be  delighted  to 
welcome  her  on  her  annual  "  progress."  To  her  we  say  Sake  et 
vale  most  cordially. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  is  going  to  America  to  play  Coquelin's 
part  in  Thermidor.  On  his  return  at  Christmas  he  will  appear 
at  the  Lyceum  as  Buckingham  in  Henry  Till. 

The  concluding  lines  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  article  on 
the  drama  in  the  New  Review  are  an  epitome  of  its  sense  and 
taste.  A  lady  once  said,  it  seems,  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  1  always 
place  the  Church  second  to  the  Stage."'  "  Madam,"  said  Mr. 
Jones,  "  why  do  you  not  put  the  Stage  first  ?  " — which  means,  we 
presume,  why  not  place  the  Dancing  Girl  on  a  level  with  the 
Book  of  Job  and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  among  the  Prophets  ! 
Both  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Jones  are  going  to  publish  their  plays 
in  book  form. 

A  weird  musical  critic  remarks  that  in  Otcllo  M.  Jean  de 
Reszke  "  does  not  startle  us  with  those  uts  de  poi/rine  that 
nearly  broke  the  tympanum  of  our  ears  at  the  Lyceum."  There 
is  only  one  objection  to  be  made  to  this  sagacious  remark.  On 
referring  to  the  score  of  Verdi's  masterpiece,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  ut  in  question  is  only  introduced  once,  in  the  last  act. 

We  can  merely  record  this  week  the  production  of  Miss  Decima 
at  the  Criterion  Theatre.  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand  and  Mr.  Percy 
Reeves,  who  have  collaborated  in  rendering  Miss  Helyett  into 
English,  are  to  be  congratulated.  They  have  performed  their 
task  to  admiration.  The  music,  by  M.  Audran,  is  very  pretty. 
Since  Stella  Colas  took  the  town  by  storm  in  the  "sixties,"  no 
foreign  actress,  speaking  English,  has  achieved  so  sudden  and 
legitimate  a  triumph  as  Mile.  Nesville,  who  acts  and  sings  the 
part  of  Decima.  She  is  a  consummate  actress,  and  sings  charm- 
ingly. Mr.  David  James  is  very  droll  as  an  American,  and  Miss 
M.  A.  Victor  indescribably  funny  as  a  ferocious  Senhora. 


MME.  CARYLL'S  CONCERT. 

MME.  ZOE  CARYLL  gave  her  Second  Annual  Concert  on 
Thursday  last.  Her  programme  was  most  attractive.  The 
concert  was  opened  with  a  Trio  in  B  flat  (Rubinstein)  for  Piano- 
forte, Violin,  and  Violoncello,  wherein  Mme.  Zo6  Caryll, 
M.  Johannes  Wolff,  and  M.  Joseph  Hollman  distinguished  them- 
selves. Mr.  Barton  McGuckin's  powerful  voice  came  out  well  in 
A.  Goring  Thomas's  "  O  vision  entrancing !  "  from  Esmeralda. 
Mme.  Albani  enchanted  the  audience  with  "  Caro  nome,"  and 
Mile.  Clementine  de  Vere  sang  "  Ombra  leggera ''  with  good 
execution.  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke  used  his  grand  voice  and 
finished  style  to  advantage  in  "  Si  j'etais  roi  "  (Bottesini) ;  whilst 
his  rendering  of  M.  de  Nevers's  fine  song,  "  Love  in  a  Gondola," 
showed  that  he  thoroughly  appreciated  its  music  and  distinct  cha- 
racter. The  Meister  glee-singers  were  in  their  usual  good  form. 
M.  Johannes  Wolfl'executed  a  Polonaise  on  the  violin  with  much 
spirit,  and  M.  Joseph  Hollman's  Aria,  by  Bach,  and  "  Am 
Springbrunnen,"  by  Davidoff,  on  the  violoncello,  were  greeted 
with  great  applause.  At  the  end  of  the  first  part,  Mme.  Jane 
May,  most  ably  assisted  by  Mme.  Schmidt  and  M.  Claude  Berton 
fils,  was  very  graceful  and  vivacious  in  EEtincellc ;  a  play  by 
•which,  however,  the  majority  of  the  English  public  seemed 
puzzled  when  it  was  first  seen  here  with  Delaunay  and  Samary, 
and  which  certainly  puzzled  many  people  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
who  testified  to  their  bewilderment  in  an  uncourteous  manner. 


THE  JEREMIAD  OF  JEREMIAH. 

TTIISN'T  often  that  I  rise 

At  the  voting  of  Supplies, 

And  but  seldom  explanations  do  I  call  for ; 
But  to-night  I  can't  forbear, 
In  the  name  of  County  Clare, 

To  protest  against  the  rule  of  Mr.  B-lf-r. 

I  was  shaking,  understand, 
An  evicted  tenant's  hand, 

As  becomes  a  friend  and  counsellor  and  warden,. 
When,  in  turning  from  the  lad, 
What  d'ye  think  I  saw  ?    Bedad  ! 

'Twas  a  p'liceman  on  the  other  side  of  J-rd-n. 

So  I'm  taking  off  my  coat 
To  oppose  the  Castle  vote, 

For  J-rd-n  is  an  awkward  bhoy  to  tackle ; 
And  I'm  rolling  up  my  sleeve, 
As  the  Guv'mint  may  perceive, 

For  J-rd-n  is  an  awkward  bhoy  to  tackle,  I  believe. 

There  are  members  who  can  chaff, 
And  discreditably  laugh 

(Or  it  seems  so  from  the  sounds  of  cachinnation), 
At  Removables  whose  ban 
Puts  such  slights  upon  a  man 

Of  your  humble  servant's  elevated  station. 

There  are  outrages  galore, 

I  could  cite  them  by  the  score, 

I  could  tell  you — though  to  mention  names  is  risky- 
How  they  fined  those  sturdy  bricks, 
Honest  tradesmen  twenty-six, 

For  refusing  the  Constabulary  whisky. 
And  I'm  taking  off  my  coat,  &c. 

I  could  quote  that  worst  of  cases, 
The  affair  of  the  bootlaces, 

Though  I  fear  that  the  recital  would  be  fruitless ;. 
You  must  sell  them,  so  they  say, 
To  a  man  who  cannot  pay 

For  the  purchase  of  a  solitary  bootlace. 

I  could  tell  you  what  befell 
Father  Gilligan  as  well — 

He's  a  parish  priest  who  ought  to  be  a  canon — 
How  they  had  him  up,  no  less, 
For  delivering  an  address 

To  the  people  from  the  middle  of  the  Shannon. 
And  I'm  taking  off  my  coat,  &c. 

The  deeds  of  C-c-1  R-che 

Form  a  thayme  I  won't  approach, 

Or  my  attitude  would  cease  to  be  judicial ; 
And  though  there's  many  a  charge 
Upon  which  I  might  enlarge, 

'Gainst  that  brutal  and  tyrannical  official. 

The  one  thing  I  cannot  stand 
Is  that  that  accursud  band 

Of  the  creatures  of  the  Castle  and  its  bounty 
Should  actually  dare 
To  take  such  offinsive  care 

Of  the  honourable  mimber  for  the  county. 

So  I've  taken  off  my  coat 
To  oppose  the  Castle  vote, 

For  J-rd-n  is  an  awkward  bhoy  to  tackle  ; 
And  I'm  tucking  up  my  sleeve 
The  same  object  to  achieve, 

For  J-rd-n  is  an  awkward  bhoy  to  tackle,  I  believe. 


REVIEWS. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  JUSTICE.* 

ALL  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  friends,  and  all  students  who  can 
understand  and  respect  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  to  one 
continuous  work,  must  be  ready  to  join  us  in  congratulating  him 
on  the  notable  improvement  in  health  which  has  enabled  him  to 
complete  this  volume.  Mr.  Spencer's  own  words  in  the  preface 
are  full  authority  for  saying  thus  much  in  public.    Next,  let  us 
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thank  Mr.  Spencer  for  introducing  us  to  some  of  the  hest  dog 
and  cat  stories  we  have  ever  met  with.  They  will  be  found  in  the 
modest  retirement  of  Appendix  D,  and  are  intended  for  the 
final  confusion  of  those  persons  who  maintain  that  animals  have 
no  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  We  have  ourselves  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  this  position  can  be  maintained  by  any  one 
of  ordinary  intelligence  who  has  ever  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
dog,  or  been  honoured  by  the  distinguished  esteem  of  a  cat.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  Mann  Jones  of  Northam 
in  Devonshire,  will  now  sufficiently  pose  the  a  priori  moralists 
who  deny  "  animal  ethics."  Mr.  Jones,  let  us  add,  is  a  careful 
observer.  He  has  had  a  dog  with  a  real  conscience,  who  will  not 
steal  under  temptation,  and  a  bitch  with  a  false  or  conventional 
conscience,  induced  by  fear,  who  taught  the  cat  to  steal  bones 
and  pretended  to  blame  the  cat  if  they  were  interrupted.  This 
last  story  has  a  quaint  head-line  that  seems  to  have  strayed 
out  of  a  spelling  primer :  "  Simulation  of  indignation  at  the 
ought  being  set  at  nought  by  a  cat."  Was  the  ought  set  at 
nought  ?  Did  the  dog  or  the  cat  set  the  ought  at  nought  ?  It 
was  the  dog  that  made  the  cat  set  it  at  nought.  It  was  a  bad  cat 
to  set  the  ought  at  nought — and  a  worse  dog.  The  deliberate 
fraud  and  hypocrisy  seem  hardly  credible,  but  Mr.  Mann  Jones 
vouches  for  the  performance  having  been  observed  several  times. 
Mr.  Jones  has  also  an  excellent  story  of  his  dog  (the  father  of  the 
good  dog  above  mentioned)  and  his  pony  taking  him  home 
through  a  fog  which  wholly  perplexed  human  faculties.  The  dog 
put  his  nose  to  the  ground,  the  pony  put  his  nose  close  to  the 
dog's  back,  the  man  let  the  pony  go  as  he  pleased,  and  they  got 
home  without  a  mistake.  Dog  and  pony  thereupon  congratulated 
one  another  by  a  great  rubbing  of  noses. 

As  regards  the  main  body  of  this  volume,  it  is  a  summing-up 
and  restatement  in  special  applications  of  principles  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  enounced  on  sundry  former  occasions.  At 
some  points,  indeed,  he  expressly  refers  us  to  other  works  for  the 
full  development  of  his  arguments.  This  being  so,  we  shall  not 
now  be  expected  to  discuss  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  "  the  limits  of 
State-duties."  It  will  be  no  news  to  most  of  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Spencer  is  equally  shocked  by  the  provision  of  free  museums  and 
libraries  for  his  fellow-citizens,  and  by  the  omission  to  provide 
them  with  free  litigation ;  and  we  should  hardly  think  that 
further  argument  is  desired  on  the  topic. 

On  the  point  of  legal  expenses  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
there  is  a  class  of  "  test  cases,"  brought  into  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  questions  of  general  importance,  in  which  it  might 
be  safe  and  equitable  for  the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  State  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  parties  concerned  are  as  a  rule  both  able  and  willing  to 
pay.  The  real  grievances  of  suitors  are  vexatious  resistance  to 
obviously  just  claims,  which  up  to  a  certain  point  is  very  common, 
though  seldom  carried  to  the  extremity  of  trial  and  judgment,  and 
the  vexatious  prosecution  of  obviously  frivolous  claims,  which  is 
not  very  uncommon.  Neither  of  these  can  be  effectually  mended 
without  doing  worse  injustice  to  genuine  claims  and  defences,  or 
mending  human  nature.  But  Mr.  Spencer,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
always  tacitly  assuming  that  human  nature  need  not  be  reckoned 
with.  The  Spencerian  individual  man  is  reasonable,  and  is  spoilt 
only  by  the  meddling  of  a  blundering  monster  called  the  State. 
It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say  of  a  man  who  has  worked  so 
hard  as  Mr.  Spencer  to  establish  and  develop  the  idea  of  organic 
evolution  in  both  individual  and  social  life  ;  yet  so  it  is  that  his 
philosophy  of  the  State  is  at  bottom  an  eighteenth-century  philo- 
sophy, and  the  modern  forms  with  which  it  is  served  up  are  mere 
garnish.  Doubtless  Mr.  Spencer  would  both  stoutly  and  sincerely 
deny  this ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  true.  For  the 
rest,  we  are  far  from  holding  eighteenth-century  ways  of  looking  at 
things  to  be  wholly  contemptible  or  out  of  date.  Just  now  they  are 
getting  in  most  quarters  less  than  their  fair  share,  and  we  are  rather 
pleased  than  not  when  they  find  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
champion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  quality. 

Lawyers  have  not  been  accustomed  to  fare  over  well  at  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  hands ;  but  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
content  with  his  results  in  this  volume,  for  his  philosophical 
conclusions  concerning  social  justice  are  almost  always  in  close 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law.  Moreover 
he  is  readier  and  franker  than  most  moralists  in  admitting  that 
on  some  points,  such  as  freedom  of  contract,  "  the  law  is  in 
advance  of  the  average  opinion."  Again  he  does  well  to  justify 
the  law  against  its  own  ministers  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  uproar 
of  Salvation  Army  processions"  being  "permitted  with  con- 
temptible weakness  by  our  authorities."  May  not  people,  then, 
use  their  own  forms  of  worship  at  will  in  a  free  country  ?  Yes, 
says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  so  long  as  they  do  not  inflict  nuisances  on 
neighbouring  people."  He  could  not  have  said  better.  And  so 
says  the  law  too. 

Whatever  Socialist  tendencies  appeared  in  Social  Statics  are 
now  expressly  renounced  by  Mr.  Spencer.  He  regards  Socialism 
as  the  mere  counter-excess  of  despotism  or  oligarchy.  "  In  past 
times  the  arrangements  made  were  such  that  the  few  superior 
profited  at  the  expense  of  the  many  inferior.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  make  arrangements  such  that  the  many  inferior  shall  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  few  superior.  And  just  as  the  old  social 
system  was  assumed  by  those  who  maintained  it  to  be  equitable, 
so  is  this  new  social  system  assumed  to  be  equitable  by  those 
who  propose  it.  Being,  as  they  think,  undoubtedly  right,  this 
distribution  may  properly  be  established  by  force ;  for  the  employ- 
ment of  force,  if  not  avowedly  contemplated,  is  contemplated  by 


implication.  ...  A  system  established  in  pursuance  of  this 
doctrine  would  entail  degeneration  of  citizens  and  decay  of  the 
community  formed  by  them."  The  land  question  is  dealt  with  in 
a  special  appendix.  Mr.  Spencer  points  out  that  probably  the 
whole  "  prairie  value  "  of  English  land  has  already  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  landless  inhabitants  of  England  in  the  shape  of 
Poor-law  relief  charged  on  the  land  in  the  hands  of  its  owners 
and  occupiers  for  the  time  being.  Whether  such  distribution  has 
done  on  the  whole  more  good  or  harm  is  not  material  to  this 
argument. 

The  general  notion  of  Justice  from  which  Mr.  Spencer  professes 
to  deduce  the  principles  of  just  government  and  laws  is  "  the 
liberty  of  each  limited  only  by  the  like  liberties  of  all."  Thus 
"  every  man  is  free  to  do  that  which  he  wills,  provided  he  in- 
fringes not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man."  This  is,  of 
course,  very  much  like  Kant's  definition  of  right  by  "  the  limita- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  any  individual  to  the  extent  of  its  agree- 
ment with  the  freedom  of  all  other  individuals,  in  so  far  as  this 
is  possible  by  a  universal  law  "  (we  adopt  Mr.  Hastie's  translation 
in  Kant's  Principles  of  Politics,  Edin.  1 89 1 ).  Mr.  Spencer's  ex- 
pression is  the  neater ;  he  arrived  at  it,  he  tells  us,  independently, 
and  became  aware  of  the  coincidence  only  within  the  last  few 
years.  We  must  accept  with  regret  Mr.  Spencer's  statement  that 
he  cannot  read  German,  yet  he  reports  in  a  note  on  another  page 
a  conversation  overheard  by  him  between  two  Germans.  Were 
they  speaking  English  ?  Or  will  some  critic  of  the  future  prove 
that  there  were  two  Mr.  Spencers  ?  In  deprecating  a  merely 
negative  interpretation  of  his  conception  as  if  it  were  nothing 
but  a  formula  of  restraint,  and  insisting  on  the  positive  element, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  action,  as  the  primary  one,  Mr.  Spencer  is 
perfectly  in  accord  with  Savigny,  whose  authority  in  this  field  is 
perhaps  even  greater  than  Kant's.  As  regards  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  particular  forms  of  justice,  we  think  Mr.  Spencer 
has  not  sufficiently  marked  the  fact  that  the  growth  has  been,, 
within  historical  times,  one  of  extension  rather  than  intension. 
Property,  security  of  the  person,  reputation,  had  their  value- 
clearly  enough  recognized  long  before  it  was  admitted  that . 
people  outside  one's  own  clan  or  nation  had  any  rights  in  respect 
of  them.  The  development  in  quite  modern  times  of  new  forms 
of  property  in  such  incorporeal  things  as  copyright  and  trade- 
marks is  another  subject,  and  a  fascinating  one.  It  is  too  special, 
however,  to  be  fairly  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
book,  or,  on  this  occasion,  our  own. 

Upon  one  point  we  feel  bound  to  be  critical.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  a  serious  writer  dealing  with  semi-legal  topics  should  abuse 
terms  which  have  a  definite  meaning  among  men  of  business  as 
well  as  lawyers.  Lien  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  claim  of  a 
banker's  customer  on  his  balance,  and  "  interdict "  is  not  a 
general  synonym  of  "prohibition."  Also  Mr.  Spencer  often 
writes  as  if  he  forgot  the  existence  of  civil  remedies  for  wrongs. 
He  is  free  to  maintain  if  he  likes  that  all  wrongs  ought  to  be 
criminal  offences;  it  is  not  a  position  to  be  assumed  without 
argument. 


STORIES.* 

IF  a  list  were  made  of  all  the  recent  novels  which  begin  well, 
seeming  to  promise  a  bright,  lively,  interesting  story  about 
reasonably  pleasing  persons,  and  which  fall  oft'  when  the  story  is 
well  afoot,  and  break  that  promise  in  a  melancholy  manner,  it 
would  be  a  long  list,  and  The  Three  Miss  Kings  would  be  in  it. 
Orphans  they  were,  and  their  graceful  and  athletic  forms  "  had 
never  worn  stays,"  because  they  had  lived  all  alone  with  their 
somewhat  morose  papa  in  a  comfortable  and  romantically  situated 
cottage  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  had  read  heaps  of  books,  and  could  play  the  piano  beauti- 
fully— one  of  them  with  transcendent  genius — and  they  were 
extremely  unsophisticated,  and  had  about  three  hundred  a  year, 
and  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  and  see  the  world,  beginning 
with  Melbourne.  So  far  they  are  rather  fresh  and  entertaining, 
but  alas  !  before  they  were  83  pages  older,  one  of  them  was  flirting 
with  a  somewhat  scrubby  and  disagreeably  high-souled  journalist, 
in  a  manner  which  could  (and  did)  lead  only  to  marriage,  and 
another  had  fallen  in  with  a  most  detestable  prig,  who  wandered 

*  The  Three  Miss  Kings.  A  Novel.  By  Ada  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  A 
Marked  Man."    London:  William  Ileinemann. 

Red  Letter  Stories — Balaam  and  His  Muster;  and  other  Sketches  and 
Stories.  By  John  Chandler  Harris,  Author  of  "Uncle  Remus  ;  his  Songs 
and  his  Sayings  "  &c.    London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1891. 

Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  With  Illus- 
trations by  E.  W.  Kemble  and  the  Author.  London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine 
&  Co.  1891. 

The  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods  :  a  Story  of  the  Inland  of  Sumatra.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Elie  Berthet.  New  edition.  London  •  Seelev  & 
Co.    1891.  ' 

Wrecked  ;  or,  Four  Years  in  a  Cave.  By  the  Author  of  "  Only  a  Doc  " 
With  Illustrations.   London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Next  Thing  Series — A  Golden  Silence.  Bv  Mrs.  George  Powell.  The 
Work  of  a  Witch.  By  M.  Hook.  Leather  Mill  Farm.  By  Henley  J 
Arden.  The  First  Turning.  By  J.  E.  A.  brows.  A  Good  Investment  Bv 
the  Author  of  "Ruth  Halliday."  S/umlder  to  Shoulder.  By  Lanoe 
Falconer.  Annie  Parker  s  Wedding  Dress.  By  Melioent  Wyan.  Out  for 
the  Day.  By  Petrel.  Miss  Girdlestone's  Mother.  By  M.  Dal  Vero. 
Nothing  to  Learn.  By  Hope  Carlyon.  Grannie's  Story.  By  Ella  Stone" 
With  None  to  Help.  By  C.  M,  Halfett.  Londcn  :  Griffith,  Farrau  Okeden 
&  Welsh.  1  ' 
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»bout  the  world  considering  how  he  could  best  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race,  and  whose  delinquencies  are,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  revealed  by  the  circumstance  that  he  boasted  of  not 
being  at  all  irreligious,  but  of  having  "  given  up  churchism." 
When  he  took  the  eldest  Miss  King  back  to  the  magnificent 
estate  and  ancient  mansion  in  England  which  was  comprised  in 
their  marriage  settlement,  they  determined  that  they  ought  to 
share  these  delights  with  their  poorer  neighbours  by  turning 
their  park  into  market-gardens  and  pasture-farms.  But,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  practised  what  they 
thought  they  knew.  With  the  appearance  in  the  story  of  this 
insufferable  person — whose  tongue  was  as  long  as  his  ears — it 
becomes  commonplace  in  the  extreme,  even  to  the  point  of 
wills  and  other  documents  being  discovered  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  a  bureau,  converting  the  Miss  Kings  with  three 
hundred  a  year  into  Miss  Yelvertons  with  about  thirty 
thousand.  This  was  a  great  piece  of  luck  for  the  scrubby 
journalist,  especially  as  the  young  ladies  had  a  manslaughter 
not  far  back  in  their  family  history,  and  generally  everything 
handsome  about  them.  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Cambridge  makes  rather 
free  with  the  English  language,  and  talks  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense about  the  Modern  Spirit  and  Humanitarianism  and  other 
cant,  such  as  the  modern  half-educated  person  loves — not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  because  he  (and  she)  thinks  it  the  correct  thing  to 
love  it.  And  thus  a  story  to  which  decent  honours  might  have 
been  accorded  if  the  standard  of  the  opening  chapters  had  been 
maintained  sinks  into  one  which,  to  continue  the  scholastic 
metaphor,  might  be  "  allowed  the  ordinary  degree  "  by  a  merciful 
examiner,  but  certainly  nothing  more. 

Two  little  books  about  citizens  of  the  Southern  United  States, 
some  white  and  some  black,  reach  us  together,  and  each  of  them 
is  rather  good.  One — to  which  precedence  is  due- — bears  on  its 
title-page  the  honoured  name  of  Harris  ;  not  the  Mr.  Harris  who 
is  distinguished  from  the  ruck  of  latter-day  prophets  by  having 
had  the  honour  of  doing  business  with  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant, 
but  that  incomparably  superior  Mr.  Harris  to  whom  the  wise 
and  good  will  always  be  grateful  for  his  introduction  to  them  of 
Uncle  Remus,  Brer  Rabbit,  and  Miss  Meadows.  To  say  that  his 
present  collection  of  stories  has  nothing  in  it  like  the  tar-baby 
or  the  race  with  Brer  Tarrypin  is  not  to  say  that  they  do  not 
contain  some  excellent  reading.  There  are  only  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  they  are  all  neatly  told,  and  vividly  suggestive  of 
pictures  whose  accuracy  we  are  content  to  accept  on  Uncle 
Remus's  authority.  Some  readers  will  prefer  one  and  some 
another.  "  Where's  Duncan  P "  is  short,  powerful,  and  grim. 
"  The  Old  Bascom  Place  "  is  the  longest,  and  has  a  good  deal  in 
it  that  is  pathetic.  "  A  Conscript's  Christmas  "  is  not  especially 
likely  to  interest  English  readers.  "  Ananias  "  is,  to  our  think- 
ing, the  pick  of  the  basket.  It  is  difficult  to  forgive  even  Mr. 
(Remus)  Harris  for  "  maneuvers."  It  means  "  manoeuvres." 
Perish  copyright  rather  than  that  such  lewdness  should  be  openly 
perpetrated  in  these  islands  ! 

Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville  is  a  sketch  of  an  old-fashioned 
Virginian  gentleman  some  years  after  the  war.  He  combines 
some  exceedingly  picturesque  and  amiable  qualities  with  a  degree 
of  folly  and  incapacity  about  practical  business  which,  we  fear, 
would  make  him  intolerably  exasperating  as  an  actual  companion. 
Meaning  no  harm,  he  was  capable  of  borrowing  anything  from 
anybody,  and  as  incapable  of  meeting  his  legal  obligations  as  of 
doing  anything  which  he  considered  inhospitable  or  ungentle- 
manlike.  He  talked  what  appears  to  an  outsider  to  be  very  much 
the  same  jargon  as  Mr.  (Remus)  Harris's  niggers.  "Suh"  for 
"  sir,''  "  yo  "  for  "  your,"  and  "  vehy  "  for  "  very  "  fell  from  the 
Colonel  constantly,  and  he  made  as  great  a  point  of  omitting  his 
final  g's  as  if  he  had  been  "  in  society  "  three  or  four  years  ago. 
There  is  a  very  good  faithful  nigger  in  the  story,  and  an  Irish- 
man, whose  undue  indulgence  of  the  Colonel's  foibles  came  near 
to  ruining  him.  The  reader  is  clearly  intended  to  regard  the  old 
gentleman  with  affection ;  but  it  would  be  easier  to  do  so  if  he 
were  a  little  more  honest  in  his  pecuniary  dealings.  The  illus- 
trations, which  are  not  full-page,  are  of  more  than  average 
merit. 

Two  rather  wearisome  and  unnecessarily  improbable  books  "  for 
boys "  are  The  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods  and  Wrecked.  The 
former  principally  concerns  an  orang-outang  which  stole  a  boy 
five  years  old  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  its  family  in  the 
recesses  of  a  primeval  forest  for  some  years.  The  boy's  mother 
died  of  disgust,  but  his  father  went  into  training  and  became 
a  mighty  hunter,  and  prowled  about  in  search  of  orang-outangs 
until  he  found  their  settlement,  when  he  brought  a  hostile  ex- 
pedition against  them,  and  after  a  general  engagement,  with 
considerable  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  succeeded  in  bringing 
away  his  interesting  offspring.  Wrecked,  is  a  particularly  tire- 
some story  about  a.  Robinson  Crusoe  of  fifteen  or  so.  He  was 
saved  from  the  wreck  by  a  dog,  of  which  operation  there  is  a 
picture  on  the  cover.  When  will  cheap  book  illustrators  learn 
that  the  human  head  is  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water, 
and  that  no  such  organ,  however  little  brains  it  may  contain,  can 
possibly  float  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ?  The  most  pleasing  (and 
instructive)  passage  in  the  story  is  an  account  of  how,  after  a 
thunderstorm,  the  hero  saw  a  number  of  "  dead  birds  which  had 
either  been  struck  by  lightning  or  had  died  of  terror." 

Twelve  little  books,  in  "  attractive  " — that  is  to  say,  tricoloured, 
yellow,  black,  and  red — "  covers,"  named  as  below,  the  first  six 
having, each  96  and  the  last  six  each  48  "pages  Fcap.  8vo.  Illus- 
trated," compose  "The  Next  Thing  Series."    They  are  designed 


for  young  girls  going  out  to  service  and  the  like,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  moral  and  sensible  as  well  as,  on  the  whole,  rather 
pretty  little  stories.  The  tone,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  religious, 
but  perhaps  not  too  obtrusively  so.  They  seem  to  be  excellently 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  combining  useful  instruction  and 
suggestions  with  moderate  entertainment.  The  odd  thing  about 
them  is  their  exceedingly  close  resemblance  one  to  another  in 
style.  One  would  say  confidently  that  they  were  by  the  same 
hand  ;  but  there  is  a  different  name  on  the  title-page  of  each.  Of 
course  it  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  conceive 
that  "  Petrel,"  "  Henley  J.  Arden,"  "  Lanoe  Falconer,"  and  "  Hope 
Carlyon  "  might  possibly  be  fewer  than  four  ladies  ;  but,  if  they 
and  the  other  eight  were  altogether  only  two,  one  would  still 
congratulate  them  on  the  uniformity  of  their  work,  as  far  as  the 
manner  of  it  goes.  There  is  variety  enough  in  the  stories,  none 
of  which  aims  at  or  achieves  anything  much  above  or  below  the 
literary  merit  usual  in  works  of  this  class. 


CRITICISM  AND  FICTION.* 

JF  Sultaun  Solimaun  of  Serendib  is  still  alive  (and  he  probably 
is,  for  he  was  adopted,  if  not  created,  by  one  whose  touch, 
though  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  does  not  think  so,  gave  immortality), 
he  need  trouble  himself  no  more.  The  object  of  the  Search  after 
Happiness  is  found.  "  As  I  have  before  expressed,"  says  Mr. 
Howells,  "  to  the  still  reverberating  discontent  of  two  continents, 
fiction  is  now  a  finer  art,"  &c.  Only  think  of  the  quiver  of  inner 
delight  with  which  the  author  must  have  written  these  words ! 
Milton  (Mr.  John)  was  thought  to  sin  a  little  in  the  direction  of 
outrecuidance  when  he  talked  of  Europe  ringing  from  side  to 
side  about  an  eloquent,  if  rather  treasonable,  pamphlet  of 
his.  But  what  is  setting  Europe  ringing  to  making  two  con- 
tinents discontented  ?  It  is  no  ordinary  writer  that  can  do  that ; 
no  common  shock  will  extend  so  far  East  and  West.  The 
earthquake  of  Mr.  Howells's  criticism  runs  through  either  hemi- 
sphere ;  Mr.  Howells's  writ  will  run  here  where  Presidents  and 
there  where  Queens  may  order  and  none  care  for  them.  It  is  a 
singular  and  touching  fact  that  this  oecumenical  document  should 
have  been  almost  coincident  in  its  emission  with  the  concession  of 
copyright.  No  doubt  they  thought  over  there  that,  with  identity 
of  discipleship,  with  joint  crouching  under  the  same  lash,  equal 
rights  should  follow.    "  No  floggee  and  robbee  too." 

We  do  not  exactly  know  whether  the  deliverances  on  the 
subject  of  criticism  and  fiction  which  Messrs.  Osgood  have  here 
reprinted  are  all  old.  They  appear  in  a  very  pretty  and  pocket- 
able  little  volume  with  print  somewhat  small,  but  not  ex- 
clusively American.  "  Spectre "  greets  us  (who,  according  to 
Mr.  Howells,  "  love  spectres  "),  whereas  "  spekter  "  is  surely  the 
correcter  American  form.  However,  "  favor,"  more  hideous 
than  any  "  spekter,"  stands  hard  by.  But  we  say  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  contents  are  a  mere  reproduction  of  the 
lucubrations,  or  some  of  them,  with  which  Mr.  Howells  has 
made  two  continents  ring  through  the  trump  of  Harper,  or 
whether  he  has  specially  rearranged  the  blasts  of  that  dread 
horn  for  the  purpose.  We  recognize  some  of  them,  and  that  is 
enough. 

It  was  desirable  to  have  them  in  some  collected  form,  not  only 
for  convenience  of  reference,  but  also  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith.  So  long  as  Mr.  Howells  did  not  publish  them  together, 
it  could  always  be  contended  that  he  was  making  jests  at  us 
monthly — that  it  was  only  his  f-f-f-f-un.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  extracting  the  dullest  parts  of 
these  jokes  and  putting  them  together  in  a  solemn  little  tractate 
for  the  guidance  of  the  American  critic  and  "  fictionist  "  still 
as  a  jest,  and  indeed  the  whole  tone  of  this  work  of  his  negatives 
any  such  ill-natured  theory.  If  anybody  was  ever  deeply  and 
unmistakably  in  earnest,  Mr.  Howells  is  here.  We  have 
what  the  late  M.  Scherer  was  so  fond  of  detecting  and  denouncing,  - 
a  "  these " — a  thesis  in  many  parts,  mature,  deliberate, 
desperately  serious.  We  learn  how  "  the  race  has  gained  in 
America  a  height  never  reached  before  "  ;  how  "  American  life  is 
getting  represented  with  unexampled  fulness  in  imaginative 
literature"  [we  leave  it  to  American  life  to  protest];  how 
Thackeray  was  a  "caricaturist";  how  we  must  hunt  "the 
aristocratic  spirit "  out  of  its  "  last  refuge,"  which  is,  it  seems, 
aesthetics.  We  are  bidden  to  scorn  "the  foolish  joy  of  mere 
fable";  we  are  told  how  "there  are  hopes  of  real  usefulness" 
[Philistia,  be  thou  glad  of  Mr.  Howells !]  in  literature  ;  how  "  some 
strong  sketch  of  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke's,  or  some  perfectly  satis- 
fying study  of  Miss  Jewett's,  or  some  graphic  situation  of  Miss 
Wilkins's  "  is  "  very  fine  art."  We  hear  that  we  must  "  feel  in 
every  nerve  the  equality  of  things  and  the  unity  of  men"  [a 
hideous  torture  to  which  that  of  water  was  nothing] ;  that  we 
"  cannot  keep  terms  with  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  or  Puss  in  Boots  " 
[indeed,  we  wish  they  had  been  "  up  "  with  us,  and  acknowledge 
that  they  were  not].  We  are  instructed,  ex  cathedra  Novo- 
Eboracensi,  how  Scott,  besides  committing  a  hundred  other  faults, 
wrote  "  to  a  generation  duller  than  this  "  \e.g.  Canning,  Sydney 
Smith,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Be  Quincey — we  cite  at  random  and 
one  of  a  hundred],  and  how  his  readers  "  ought  to  be  in- 
structed how  false  and  mistaken  he  is  with  his  mediaeval  ideas, 


*  Criticism  and  Fiction.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  London:  Osgood, 
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his  blind  Jacobitism,  bis  intense  devotion  to  royalty  and  aris- 
tocracy." Suppose  we  are  not  Scottites  but  Balzaciens.  Then 
Balzac  shall  be  horsed  next.  "  Le  Lere  Goriot  is  not  worthy 
the  name  of  novel."  The  ordinary  American  critic,  one  is 
next  glad  to  learn,  though  a  poor  creature,  is  not  so  bad 
considering  that  be  inherits  "  the  false  theory  and  bad  manners 
of  the  English  school,"  which  manners  are  very  bad  indeed. 
There  is,  however,  one  righteous  man  in  our  British  Sodom, 
Canon  Farrar  to  wit,  who  told  his  wicked  countrymen  their  fact, 
and  with  whom  Mr.  Howells  quite  agrees.  After  a  great  deal 
of  second-hand  stuff  from  Senor  Values  and  Senor  Valera,  which 
we  could  have  done  without,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Howells  admires 
Miss  Austen.  Optime  !  but  we  think  of  the  man  who  thought 
himself  like  Shakspeare  and  tremble.  We  hear  with  some  sur- 
prise that  "  the  English  have  mind  enough."  This  is  almost  like 
Victor  Hugo's  handsome  expressions  about  "  le  bon  dieu,"  and  in- 
clines us  to  wind  up  the  list  by  acknowledging  as  handsomely 
that  on  the  "young  person  "  debate,  and  one  or  two  other  matters, 
Mr.  Howells  is  a  very  sensible  man. 

The  majority,  however,  of  the  utterances  which  we  have  strung 
together,  and  which  we  might,  but  that  such  stringings  get 
tedious,  have  doubled  or  trebled  in  number,  are,  if  less  sensible, 
more  interesting.    We  ourselves  have  seldom  spent  a  pleasanter 
hour  than  in  reading  them  over,  and  we  cannot  help  wondering 
more  than  ever  why  anybody  should  take  the  trouble  to  get 
angry  with  Mr.  Howells,  or  rudely  to  dance  and  tripudiate 
on  him,  as  some  Englishmen  have  done.    It  is  not  recorded 
that  that  celebrated  people,  the  Spartans,  whipped  their  helots 
for  playing  the  part  assigned  to  them ;  and  only  the  most 
brutal  of  savages  pelt  those  who  make  them  sport.    If  Mr. 
Howells  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  invent 
him,  and  his  type  is  simply  invaluable.    He  is  the  before - 
mentioned  helot  of  the  modern  craze  for  liberty,  education,  and 
such  things  ;  the  apotheosis  of  the  Liberal  Board-school  boy.  He 
is  extremely  clever,  and,  in  a  certain  limited  and  gappy  sense, 
we  should  imagine  him  to  be  tolerably  well  read  in  the  most 
modern  literature.    It  would  not  seem  that  he  knows  much  of 
early  modern  classics,  and  we  should  take  it  as  nearly  certain 
that  he  knows  very  little  indeed,  at  first  hand,  of  the  classics  of 
antiquity.    He  supplies  these  wants,  and,  indeed,  prevents  any 
consciousness  of  them  in  his  own  case,  by  certain  fixed  ideas  of 
the  patriotic,  the  political,  and  the  literature-a-/a  M.  Josse  kind. 
There  is  no  literature  like  fiction,  and  no  fiction  like  American 
fiction  ;  there  is  no  political  state  like  democracy,  and  no  de- 
mocracy like  that  of  Uncle  Sam.    With  the  curious  naivete  of  his 
type — the  clever  Board-school  type  already  referred  to— he  makes 
not  the  least  secret  of  these  things.    Insular  criticism  is  of  course 
to  be  ruled  out ;  but  any  of  the  Continental  critics  whom  Mr. 
Howells  condescends  to  admire  will  tell  him  that  such  remarks 
as  those  above  referred  to,  about  the  aristocratic  spirit,  about 
Scott's  Jacobitism,  and  so  forth,  are  so  initially,  radically,  and 
all-pervadingly  uncritical  that  no  man's  critical  deliverances  can 
he  taken  account  of  as  other  than  a  curious  monstrosity  while  he 
allows  himself  to  make  them.    We,  for  instance,  differ  from  the 
political  and  religious  views  of  the  late  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  the 
living  Mr.  Swinburne  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Howells  can  possibly 
differ  from  the  Jacobitism  of  Scott ;  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne and  that  Hugo  have  produced  some  of  the  finest  poetry  of  the 
last  half-century  in  expression  of  those  very  views  which  we  think 
foolish  and  mischievous.  We  have  never  read  an  American  novel 
of  the  first  or  even  one  high  in  the  second  class ;  but  if  such 
a  one  appeared,  we  should  no  more  think  of  asking  whether  it 
were  a  satire  on  democracy  or  a  panegyric  thereof  than  we 
think  of  inquiring  into  the  politics  of  the  Marquis  de  Lur  Saluces 
when  we  drink  Chateau  Yquem  or  the  religion  of  MM.  de  Roth- 
schild when  we  drink  Chateau  Mouton.    Classics  and  romantics, 
analysts  and  sagamen,  surely  all  agree,  when  they  are  in  their 
right  minds,   that  such   considerations   are   to   be  excluded. 
But  Mr.  Howells,  so  far  from  excluding  them,  is  always  dragging 
them  in.    We  could  argue  with  him  quite  comfortably  and 
profitably  the  question  whether  it  is  better  to  yawn  or  to 
flush  over  a  book,  whether  a  good  knowledge  of  history  and 
a  good  knowledge  of  human   nature   do  not  make  the  talk 
about  "one  generation"  being  "duller"  than  another  suggest 
the  conversation  of  a  certain  weasel  with  his  grandmother, 
and  whether  the  strong-sketching  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  the 
perfectly  satisfying   Miss  Jewett,  and  Miss  Wilkins  of  the 
graphic  situation  had  not  better  be  compared  and  referred  a  little 
before   receiving  these  glowing  tributes.     But  Mr.  Howells 
would  not  meet  us  in  the  same  spirit.    He  can  talk  of  none  of 
these  things  without  being  troubled  by  a  hideous  suspicion  that 
there  is  an  aristocrat  lurking  in  this  corner,  a  desperate  royalist 
to  rout  out  of  that,  and  without  breaking  off'  to  plant  and 
flourish  the  star-spangled  banner  on  those  "  highest  ranges  just 
reached." 

And  the  result  is— nonsense.  Three-fifths  of  the  propositions 
which  we  have  quoted  above  from  Mr.  Howells  are  simple  non- 
sense, born  of  these  prepossessions  and  of  limited  reading  and 
knowledge.  To  Mr.  Howells,  looking  at  things  out  of  this 
tremendous  pair  of  blinkers,  whereof  the  one  is  patriotic  Repub- 
licanism and  the  other  ignorance  of  literature  at  large,  it  natu- 
rally seems  distressing,  incredible,  suggestive  indeed  of  mere  and 
sheer  heretical  pravity,  that  others  who  have  their  eyes  free  see 
so  many  things  that  he  does  not,  and  see  so  differentlv  things  that 
be  sees  blinker-focussed.  And  for  our  part  we  find  it  by  no  means 
uninteresting  to  listen  to  the  deliverances  from  between  the 


blinkers — to  hear  how  the  author  of  the  scene  of  Becky's  unmask- 
ing, of  the  sword-crossing  in  the  priest's  chamber  at  Castle- 
wood,  of  the  failure  to  recognize  Beatrix's  portrait,  is  a 
"  caricaturist  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets"  ;  how  the  creator  of 
Die  Vernon,  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  of  James  I.,  "  except  in 
the  case  of  his  lower-class  personages,  makes  them  talk  as  seldom 
man  and  never  woman  talked,"  and  how  against  Puss  in  Boots 
and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  there  is  to  be  waged  an  internecine  and 
truceless  war,  while  strongly  sketching  Mrs.  Rose  T.  Cooke  and 
perfectly  satisfying  Miss  Jewett  and  graphically  situated  Miss 
Wilkins  are  to  be  taken  to  the  sesthetic  bosom.  It  may  be- 
cynical,  it  may  be  inhuman,  it  may  be  Pharisaic,  but  we  cannot 
tire  of  this  spectacle.  Let  Mr.  Howells  go  on ;  let  him  give  us 
Criticism  and  Poetry,  Criticism  and  History,  Criticism  and  any- 
thing (in  volumes  not  bigger  than  this),  and  we  will  read  them. 
Already  we  see  the  proofs  exaltiDg  the  impassioned  Bancroft  over 
the  dull  Gibbon,  showing  how  Laurens  Perseus  Ilicock  whips 
Shelley.  Let  Heaven  give  Mr.  Howells  the  wages  of  going  on, 
and  we  will  undertake  the  rest ;  he  shall  not  die. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

PROFESSOR  BEYER'S  Oriental  Stories  (i),  chosen  from  amid 
the  "  gems  of  Ind  and  Iran,"  open  with  the  Sakiintala ;  or,  the 
Lost  Ring,  a  prose  version  of  that  most  celebrated  of  Sanskrit 
plays.  In  Professor  Monier  Williams's  translation  of  Sdkoontald 
we  have,  as  in  a  mirror,  so  complete  a  reflection  of  ancient  Hindoo 
rites,  customs,  occupations,  diversions,  and  ceremonial  that  we 
cannot  but  deprecate  the  introduction  of  new  elements  into  the 
perfect  picture.  Ilerr  Beyer's  Sakuntala  is  a  pink  and  white 
"  rosy-lipped "  German  maiden,  whose  conduct,  from  the 
Northern  standpoint  thus  forced  upon  us,  is  made  to  appear,  to  say 
the  least,  so  imprudent  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  the  lady's 
friends  were  so  careless  in  the  matter  of  settlements.  Dushianta's 
ring,  whereon  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  read  only  his- 
graven  name,  is,  when  taken  from  the  carp's  body,  further  embel- 
lished by  a  coat-of-arms.  When  the  penitent  King,  rapt  by  the 
power  of  longing  and  remorse  into  Indra's  heaven,  there  meets- 
his  repudiated  love,  the  gods  bless  their  reunion,  and  the  curtain 
of  the  Hindoo  drama  falls  upon  their  descent  in  Indra's  fiery 
chariot  to  the  earth  over  which  they  are  to  reign.  But  this  latest 
version  adds  a  graphic  description  of  their  triumphal  entry  into  a 
Residenz-stadt  hung  with  bunting  and  swarming  with  ambassadors 
and  a  joyful  populace.  "  Slowly,  the  carriage  progressed,  flowers 
rained  [upon  the  royal  pair  and  their  son]  .  .  .  from  all  sides, 
Sakuntala  nodded  a  kindly  greeting.  Suddenly  she  thrilled  from 
delight.  She  had  caught  sight  of  Kanwa  and  his  lovely  foster- 
daughters  crushed  against  the  carriage  by  the  crowd.  '  Father 
Kanwa,'  she  cried,  and  tears  of  joy  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 
The  chariot  stopped,  and  Kanwa  with  her  beloved  playmates  took 
their  seats  beside  the  Queen,  to  the  surprise  of  the  people  ..." 
who  were  probably  as  unprepared  as  ourselves  for  the  sight  of  a 
prehistoric  omnibus.  Sumptuous  feasting  ensued,  after  which  the 
venerable  Kanwa  departed  for  his  hermitage,  "  laden  with  costly 
presents,"  leaving  Priamveda  and  Anasuja  to  revel  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  capital  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  Among  the 
seven  following  stories  are  those  of  "  Sunrab  and  Lijawusch,"  from 
the  Schah-Nameh,  "  Sawitri  and  Hidimba,"  from  the  Mahabarata, 
and  others  which  in  their  present  form  lose,  yet  not  so  much  as 
/Sakuntala,  of  their  archaic  savour. 

Die  beiden  Sc/iwagerinen  (2),  by  Baroness  Elisabeth  von  Grot- 
thusz,  is  a  tale  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  written  from  the 
Russian  standpoint.  The  villain  of  the  story  is  a  Countess 
Ludmilla  Adlerstein,  born  Podwarowska,  wife  to  a  Russian 
officer,  and  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  Poles.  The  scene  of  the 
lady's  misdeeds  is  her  town-house  in  Warsaw,  where  her  husband 
is  quartered,  under  General  Kotzebue.  The  position  of  this  loyai 
Kurlander,  disinherited  by  his  father  on  his  marriage  with  the 
Polish  heiress,  cannot  have  been  an  enviable  one,  when  his  wife, 
exasperated  by  the  events  of  1863,  donned  mourning  for  her 
country,  and  insisted  on  spending  her  income  on  equipping  her 
cousins  for  revolt.  Adlerstein's  remonstrances  were  met  by 
Ludmilla's  threat  that,  if  he  did  not  immediately  leave  the 
Russian  service,  she  and  her  child  would  leave  him  for  ever. 
This  he  forestalled  by  ffying  to  Courland  with  his  daughter,  and, 
dying  in  battle  shortly  afterwards,  left  Hedwig  to  the  care  of  his 
two  sisters,  Mechthild  and  Irmentrud.  In  the  conversations  of 
these  two  ladies,  we  learn  that  Ludmilla,  detected  as  a  "  crino- 
line-courier "  (from  which  we  infer  that  incendiary  despatches 
were  found  in  the  lady's  crinoline),  was  condemned  to  exile  in 
Siberia,  whence  she,  however,  soon  returned  to  marry  Count 
Mielinsky,  and  to  prosecute  her  search  for  her  lost  child.  The 
sisters-in-law,  who,  the  better  to  shield  their  charge  from  all 
Polish  contamination,  had,  after  expatriating  themselves  from 
Courland,  established  themselves  in  a  Saxon  country  house, 
educated  Hedwig  Adlerstein  in  seclusion,  while  Ludmilla  Mie- 
linska,  widowed  for  the  second  time,  worn  and  wearied  by  sorrow 
for  her  country  and  longing  for  her  lost  daughter,  became  a  con- 
firmed invalid.  When,  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  she 
reached  Dresden  in  time  to  be  reconciled  to  one  of  her  sisters-inr 

(1)  Orientalische  Knrelien  nach  den  schvnsten  Sagtn  ans  Indien  und 
Iran.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  C.  Beyer.    Leipzig:  C.  F.  Amelangsverlag. 

(2)  Die  beiden  Schwagerinen.    Von  Baronin  Elisabeth  von  GrotthuS2v 
Augsburg:  Schmid'sche  Yerlagtbuehhandlung. 
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law  and  to  die  in  her  daughter's  arms,  the  irate  Providence  indi- 
cated by  the  author  as  the  avenger  of  Russian  wrongs  decreed 
that  she  should  do  so  without  being  permitted  to  divulge  their 
relationship.  After  this  event,  every  cloud  is  cleared  from  the 
Adlerstein  horizon,  and  wedding  bells  drown  the  knell  of  the  un- 
happy Ludmilla. 

Auf  Befehl  Seiner  Iloheit  (3)  tells  how  four  young  lovers 
were  made  to  perform  a  chass6e  croisie  for  State  reasons. 
First  couple,  Gerhard  von  Ilerhut  and  Princess  Therese,  the 
fascinating  youngest  sister  of  a  reigning  prince  ;  second  couple, 
Prince  Erwin,  heir-presumptive,  and  Walpurga  von  Echters- 
Iiausen,  a  lovely  maid  of  honour.  "While  Prince  Erwin  was 
away  on  a  mission,  Friiulein  von  Echtershausen  was  persuaded 
by  the  wife  of  the  reigning  prince  that  it  was  her  duty,  as 
the  daughter  of  a  loyal  House,  to  release  the  heir  from  his 
engagement.  The  scene  in  which  Walpurga  places  her  first  and 
last  love-letter,  unopened,  in  the  hands  of  her  Royal  mistress 
is  told  with  simple  pathos.  While  Princess  Therese  was  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  her  flirtation  with  the  confiding  Ilerhut,  a 
neighbouring  illustrious  person  sent  an  embassy  to  demand  her 
hand  in  marriage.  The  lady  had  already  decided  not  to  refuse 
this  hand,  but  was  not  quite  ready  to  give  up  what  she  after- 
wards designated  as  "  an  amusing  little  love-affair."  Princess 
Therese  and  Friiulein  von  Echtershausen  appeared  as  tutelary 
fairies  as  a  surprise  to  the  reigning  prince  at  the  moonlight  fete 
champetre  given  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  winning  much  applause 
and  admiration  by  their  and  the  gnome's  performance  of  a  witty 
masque.  The  ladies  were  requested  to  wear  their  costumes  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  This  turned  the  masque  to  drama.  The 
prince  and  the  envoy  roamed  the  gardens,  discussing  a  recent 
strike  in  the  glass-manufactories.  The  envoy  was  on  the  point 
of  assuring  his  Highness  that  a  similar  matter  had  lately  been 
settled  in  his  master's  dominions,  without  any  concessions,  when 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  envoy  suddenly,  and  the  prince  looked  up.  The 
moon  shone  brightly  on  the  dark  foliage  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  garden, 
givirjg,  against  this  dark  background,  full  relief  to  the  light  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  the  guards.  In  the  arms  of  the  officer,  with  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  her  back,  which  was  draped  in  a  long,  shining  veil,  turned  to- 
wards the  beholders,  lay  one  of  the  fairies   The  prince  experienced 

an  uncomfortable  sensation,  as  if  something  icy-cold  were  running  down 
his  back,  but  he  tried  to  continue  the  conversation  on  the  lights  of  those 
glass-blowers  to  certain  concessions,  while  the  envoy's  evident  absence  of 
mind  made  his  replies  monosyllabic.  Count  Zalesky  turned  back  to  gaze 
in  the  direction  of  the  shrubbery  long  after  they  had  passed  out  of  sight  of 
it.  Had  he  turned  to  the  left,  he  would,  like  the  Prince,  in  a  moment  when 
the  moon  once  more  shone  bright  out  of  the  clouds,  have  seen  the  face  of 
the  other  fairy  as  she  leant  over  a  rustic  bridge,  and  gazed  down  into  the 
bubbling  stream  that  ran  below.  Each  little  ripple  was  turning  to  a 
mighty  wave,  that  reared  itself  between  her  and  the  man  she  loved  .... 
waves  such  as  have  from  the  beginning  of  dynasties  foamed  and  roared 
between  heirs  presumptive  and  poor  maids  of  honour. 

At  supper  the  Prince,  raising  his  glass,  said  that  he  had  a  sur- 
prise in  store  for  his  Court  in  return  for  the  one  which  had  given 
him  so  much  pleasure.  "I  beg  you  to  drink  with  me  to  the 
health  of  an  affianced  couple  who  have  just  confided  to  me,  in  the 
garden.  .  .  .  Our  best  wishes  to  Baron  von  Herhut  and  Friiulein 
von  Echtershausen.  Hoch  !  Hoch  !  Hoch  !  "  Long  after  their 
marriage,  after  voluntary  separation  and  many  misunderstand- 
ings and  vicissitudes,  the  strangely-matched  pair  consoled  each 
•other  for  past  disillusions. 

Very  wonderful  are  the  adventures  of  Mr.  William  van  der 
Capellen  (4),  who  (reversing  the  career  of  Fink  in  Soil  und 
Haben),  having  sown  his  wild  oats  and  his  patrimony  in 
his  native  Vienna,  went  to  New  York  to  eat  the  bread  of 
adversity.  Just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  starvation,  the  Austrian 
Consul  recommended  him  as  manager  to  Thomas  A.  Burton  &  Co. 
The  head  and  working  partner  of  this  great  banking  house  re- 
ceived Mr.  William  (who  had  dropped  his  surname)  in  a  rose- 
coloured  boudoir  of  surpassing  glamour.  No  sooner  had  Mr. 
William's  eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the  bewildering 
atmosphere  than  he  discovered  the  representative  of  Thomas  A. 
Burton  &  Co.  to  be  his  beautiful  daughter,  Isabel,  a  young  lady 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  cheques  for  the  firm,  engaging 
its  employes,  and  driving  to  the  Wall  Street  office  in  the  absence 
of  her  invalid  father.  Hauteur  on  the  one  side,  and  distrust  on 
the  other,  are  soon  so  far  dispelled  that  Mr.  William  ousted  the 
lady's  affianced,  an  unworthy  "  dude,"  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Burton  married  his  heiress,  relinquishing  for  her  sake  the  great 
inheritance  which  came  to  him  unexpectedly  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother. 

Die  Bataver  (5),  seventh  in  the  series  of  Herr  Felix  Dahn's 
Tales  of  the  Migration  of  the  Nations,  tells  of  the  victories  of  the 
legions  of  Vespasian  in  Germany  and  Gaul  in  the  year  69  a.d. 
As  a  collection  of  word-pictures  of  ancient  Teuton  cult  and  war- 
fare, and  of  the  mingled  barbarism  and  corruption  of  Gaul,  it  is 
not  less  satisfactory  than  its  predecessors.  Yet,  although  it 
cannot  claim  to  shed  any  new  light  on  history,  it  has  less  claim 
than  they  to  be  entitled  an  historic  novel,  so  difficult  it  is  to 
recognize  as  men  and  women  personages  who,  instead  of  living 
and  breathing,  so  persistently  typify  nations,  clans,  and  condi- 
tions. Weleda,  who  represents  Germania,  and  Claudia,  who 
personifies  Gaul ;  Brinno  of  the  crimson  locks,  Merowech,  son  of 


(3)  Axif  Befehl  Seiner  Iloheit !  Eoman  von  Dtirow.  Leipzig  :  Carl 
Keiszner. 

(4)  William,  Roman  aus  dem  deutsch-americanischtn  Lebcn.  Von 
Doris  Freiin  von  Spattgen.    Leipzig:  Carl  Keiszner. 

(5)  Die  Bataver.  Hhtorischer  Human  aus  der  Vblherwanderung. 
-Leipzig :  Breitkopf  u.  HitrteL 


Civilis  and  father  of  the  Franks,  are  as  uncanny  as  so  many 
Greek  masks  would  appear  on  a  modern  stage.  Die  Bataver 
is,  however,  conscientiously  distilled  history,  happy  in  expres- 
sion, and  as  accurate  in  costume  and  other  detail  as  an  Alma 
Tadema. 

Herr  Paul  von  Szezcpanski's  four  prettily  told  short  stories 
would  have  been  more  happily  entitled  "  Einfache  "  than  Eigene 
Geschichten  (6),  being  as  they  are  of  a  graceful  simplicity  that 
redeems  them  from  the  commonplace  rather  than  as  "  queer  "  as 
their  title  would  lead  us  to  expect.  "  The  Waxen  Heart,"  a 
purely  Polish  story,  is  of  excellent  local  colour  and  of  a  tragic 
directness  that  is  enhanced  by  an  apparent  absence  of  pretension 
or  motive  in  the  narration.  Space  permitting,  we  should  have 
been  tempted  to  quote  the  whole  description  of  the  Rzewerski's  ball 
at  Szankovo,  where  the  eyes  and  the  diamonds  of  Polish  beauties 
did  so  much  havoc  within  four  whitewashed  walls,  while  their 
feet  sped  over  ill-joined  boards,  and  the  guests  refreshed  them- 
selves "at  a  sideboard  that  stood  in  one  corner,  covered  with  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  champagne  bottles ;  for  the  empty  ones 
remained  there,  and  the  full  ones  were  inexhaustible.  Whoever 
was  thirsty,  went  and  drank  there,  without  so  much  as  waiting 
for  a  servant  to  fill  his  glass  ...  or  caring  whether  it  was  the  last 
glass  of  champagne  that  would  be  served  him  at  Rzewerski's  at 
Szankovo.  .  .  Neither  did  Herr  von  Rzewerski  care,  nor  his  wife, 
nor  his  four  daughters,  each  of  whom  was  lovelier  and  merrier 
than  the  other.  But  the  merriest  of  all  were  the  old  Rzewersk  is 
themselves." 

We  have  besides  to  acknowledge  Herr  Max  Kretzer's  Bergpre- 
digt  (7),  a  powerfully-written  impeachment  of  clerical  hypocrisy 
in  Lutheran  high  places  ;  Tales  of  School  Life  (8),  by  Herr  Ernst 
Wichert ;  Jungfrau  Bina,  and  other  Stories  (9),  translated  into 
German  from  the  Danish  by  Friiulein  E.  Longi  ;  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Elsawa  Valley  (10),  by  Herr  Ernst  Hamelberg;  and  the 
second  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Herr  L.  Quidde's  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschic/ttsivissenschaft  (1 1). 


LONDON  CITY.* 

PERHAPS  no  man  could  write  a  better  book  on  "London 
City  "  than  Mr.  Loftie,  as  he  has  shown  in  the  volume  on 
the  subject  contributed  to  the  series  of  "Historic  Towns."  He 
has  carefully  studied  its  history  and  archteology,  scrutinizing 
legends  and  popular  traditions  with  keen  and  somewhat  sceptical 
intelligence ;  and  he  offers  satisfactory  or  plausible  solutions  of 
names  that  have  been  strangely  corrupted  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries. Possibly  the  purity  of  his  taste  in  architecture  makes  him 
hypercritical,  but  we  must  confess  with  sorrow  that  the  general 
severity  of  his  strictures  on  contemporary  work  is  by  no  means 
undeserved.  The  present  volume  is  delightful  reading  from  first 
to  last ;  partly  because  it  is  more  gossipy  and  desultory  than  its 
predecessor,  or  rather  because  it  deals  with  modern  London  in 
the  many-sided  aspects  of  its  busy  life.  There  is  scarcely  a  scene 
or  subject  which  is  not  touched  in  passing,  from  the  soaring  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  and  the  solidly  pecunious  facade  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  gentlemen  who  sell  dog-collars  under  the  shadow 
of  the  one,  and  the  boys  who  "  shine  boots  "  near  the  portals  of 
the  other.  Mr.  Loftie  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  collabo- 
rateur  like  Mr.  Luker  to  illustrate  his  pages.  Mr.  Luker's 
endless  sketches  are  inimitably  clever,  and  some  of  the  more 
serious  are  wonderfully  artistic.  Such  illustrations  as  the  kindling 
of  the  gas  and  electricity  along  the  river  in  the  fall  of  the  dusk 
are  pregnant  with  the  romance  of  the  mighty  metropolis.  There 
is  a  blending  of  spirit,  drollery,  and  pathos  in  the  figures  of 
the  unemployed  leaning  over  the  parapets  of  London  Bridge, 
eloquent  of  listless  idleness  and  dreary  expectation  in  each 
rent  and  wrinkle  of  their  ill-fitting  garments.  Not  unfrequently 
we  are  inclined  to  regret  that  the  illustrations  do  not  adapt 
themselves  to  the  pages  of  the  letterpress ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  piquancy  of  quaint  incongruities.  While 
Mr.  Loftie  is  discoursing  on  Roman  brickwork  or  mediaeval 
guilds,  on  the  sanctuaries  which  offered  shelter  to  all  criminals, 
on  the  houses  of  rough  timber,  thatched  with  straw,  in  which 
respectable  citizens  were  wont  to  stifle  themselves,  Mr.  Luker's 
pencil  is  busy  with  the  great  railway  stations  and  the  modernized 
banks,  with  hospitals  and  prisons  and  courts  of  justice,  with  men 
of  business  taking  their  mid-day  snack  in  sumptuous  clubs  and 
restaurants,  or  with  sharp  policemen  regulating  the  traffic  in  the 
clamorous  crush  of  waggons  and  omnibuses. 

(6)  Eigene  Geschichten.  Von  von  Paul  Szezcpanski.  Leipzig  ;  Carl 
Keiszner. 

(7)  Die  Bergpredigt.  Roman  aus  der  Gegenwari.  Von  Max  Kretzer. 
Leipzig  :  E.  Pierson. 

(8)  Schule  und  Leber..    Von  Ernst  Wichert.    Leipzig  :  Carl  Reiszner. 
(9~)  Jungfrau  Bina.     Aus   dem   Danischen  ubersetzt  von  Elisabeth 

Longe'.    Norden  :  Hinricus  Fischer,  Nachfolger. 

(10)  Durch's  Thai  der  Elsava.  Line  Wandererinnerung.  Von  Ernst 
Hamelberg.    Mannheim  :  I.  Benshcimer. 

(n)  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichtswissenschaft.  Herausgegeben 
von  L.  Quidde.  Freiburg  :  Akademische  Verlagsbuchhandlung  von  Paul 
Siebeck. 

*  London  City:  its  History,  Streets,  Traffic,  Buildings.  People.  By 
W.  J.  Loftie,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  by  W.  Luker,  J.K.,  from  Original 
Drawings.    London  :  The  Leadenhall  Press.  1891. 
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London,  which  was  merely  a  garrison  of  the  Romans,  has  been 
making  steady  and  rapid  progress  since  it  was  first  fortified  as  a 
seaport  by  the  Saxon  kings.  The  genius  of  Alfred  and  some  of 
his  successors  had  appreciated  its  importance,  strategically  and 
commercially.  So  long  as  its  walls  were  kept  in  efficient  repair, 
the  Danes  were  too  wise  to  break  their  teeth  upon  them.  They 
turned  the  formidable  fortifications  when  they  overran  the  inland 
counties.  So  the  merchants  and  cheapmen  found  a  safe  place  of 
refuge,  with  exceptional  advantages  for  foreign  trade.  London 
lay  opposite  the  rich  Low  Countries,  the  Hanse  towns,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  small  ships  steering  down  Channel  had 
almost  landlocked  navigation  as  far  as  the  Reculvers  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  Thus  the  prosperity  of  London  became  the  life  of 
England,  and,  as  was  shown  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  in  the 
troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  no  claimant  to 
the  throne  could  dispense  with  the  countenance  of  the  citizens. 
Twice  at  least  Mr.  Loftie  takes  us  on  a  perambulation  of  the 
City,  indicating  the  changes  that  must  have  been  happening 
in  the  meantime.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to 
note  these  changes,  as  they  indicate  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  development  of  commerce  and  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries. But  never  have  the  changes  been  so  sweeping  as  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  London  has  never  had  a  Haussmann  with 
unlimited  credit  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  reconstruction 
regardless  of  cost.  But  the  reconstruction  has  scarcely  been 
less  subversively  complete  that  it  has  been  proceeding  piece- 
meal, and  originating  in  great  measure  in  private  enter- 
prise. Churches  have  been  restored  or  demolished  by  the  score. 
Thoroughfares  have  been  widened,  public  offices  and  private 
establishments  have  been  rebuilt,  minor  Companies  and  men  of 
business  have  been  housed  in  pretentious  blocks  of  many-storied 
chambers,  the  railways  have  established  their  hideous  termini  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  City ;  but,  above  all,  the  embanking  of  the 
Thames  has  revolutionized  the  riverain  topography.  The  municipal 
authorities,  governed  by  considerations  more  practical  than 
{esthetic,  may  sometimes  have  missed  magnificent  opportunities. 
But,  on  the  whole,  such  blots  on  artistic  pictures  as  the  railway 
bridge  at  Blackfriars  or  the  viaduct  at  Holborn  are  undeniable 
gains  to  public  convenience.  It  is  well  that  we  should  beautify 
London  if  we  can,  but  we  must  remember  that,  before  all,  it  is  a 
city  of  business,  and  that  the  claims  of  business  must  always  be 
paramount. 

"We  remarked  on  Mr.  Loftie's  intelligent  ingenuity  in  exploding 
fabulous  old  legends.  Take,  for  example,  the  nomenclature  of  the 
City  gates.  Ludgate  was  supposed  for  long  to  be  called  after 
King  Lud,  and  Billingsgate  after  King  Belin.  Really  Ludgate 
was  originally  a  side  gate,  and  Lydgate  is  simply  old  English  for 
a  postern.  As  for  Belin  or  Billing,  in  Mr.  Loftie's  opinion  he  was 
more  likely  to  have  been  an  alderman  than  a  British  king. 
Cripplegate  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  gathering  of  cripples,  but 
comes  obviously  from  "  crepel  gate,"  a  covered  way  in  a  fortifica- 
tion ;  and  though  Aldgate  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  natur- 
ally old  gate,  it  must  really  have  been  Algate — a  gate  open  to  all. 
It  was  the  gift  of  the  generous  Canons  of  Holy  Trinity,  who 
threw  it  open  without  toll  to  all  comers.  Yet  Mr.  Loftie  is  by 
no  means  inclined  to  accept  plausible  explanations  lightly.  For 
example,  he  remarks  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sup- 
posing Cornhill  to  have  taken  its  name  from  having  been  the  site 
of  the  City  corn  market.  But  talking  of  corn,  in  his  first  walk, 
when  taking  us  along  the  present  Fenchurch  and  Gracechurch 
Streets,  he  assumes  them  to  have  been  called  after  the  hay  and  grass 
markets.  Fen  is  the  French  foin,  and  Grace  is  a  corruption  of  grass. 
He  can  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  City  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  walls,  the  churches,  and  the 
convents  for  landmarks ;  but  he  owns  he  has  little  to  tell  as  to  the 
life  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  certain  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
were  miserably  housed.  Even  when  within  their  draughty  and 
leaky  tenements  they  kept  themselves  warmly  wrapped  up,  wear- 
ing hoods  of  coarse  cloth,  lined  with  rabbit-skin.  Naturally  there 
was  no  sort  of  sanitation,  and  he  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  deadly 
plagues  and  epidemics  were  chiefly  due  to  the  unwholesome 
drinking  water.  Some  of  the  principal  springs  were  saturated 
by  the  drainage  from  the  graveyards ;  and  so  late  as  the  Great 
Plague  of  1665  the  parish  of  Cripplegate,  where  the  mortality  was 
frightful,  drew  its  drinking  supply  from  a  well  poisoned  by  the 
plague  pits.  It  was  the  introduction  of  a  copious  supply  of  pure 
water  from  the  New  River  which  finally  banished  the  pestilences. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  origin  of  municipal 
institutions,  on  the  truculent  administration  of  justice,  and  on 
the  horrors  of  the  old  prisons.  Mr.  Loftie  remarks  that  the 
chronic  unhealthiness  of  prisoners  partly  accounts  for  the  cruel 
severity  of  the  criminal  law.  "There  was  no  alternative.  A 
man  condemned  to  long  imprisonment  was  as  surely  condemned 
to  death  as  if  he  had  been  sent  straight  to  the  gallows."  Yet 
Richard  Whittington,  with  primitive  philanthropy,  had  left  a 
legacy  to  improve  the  condition  of  Newgate,  remarking  in  his 
will  "  that  every  person  is  sovereignly  bound  to  support  and  be 
tender  of  the  lives  of  men."  As  for  the  commerce  of  London, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  used  to  extend  from 
the  turn  of  the  tide  above  Teddington  down  to  the  Nore — that 
is,  the  New  Weir — at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  richer  merchants  made  their  money  chiefly  in 
the  wool  trade  and  in  dealing  in  the  precious  metals.  Under 
Henry  II.  some  of  the  guilds  were  already  becoming  wealthy  and 
influential.  The  guilds  gradually  merged  in  the  chartered  Com- 
panies, and  Mr.  Loftie  reminds  us  that,  although  the  word  is  still 


frequently  used,  there  is  not  a  guild  now  in  the  City.  As  strictly 
Catholic  confraternities  they  had  passed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  were  abolished  by  Parliament  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  has  much  to  say  about  the  general  question  of  London 
banking  and  of  individual  establishments  now  existing,  some  of 
which  have  been  established  for  centuries.  The  business  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  goldsmiths  after  the  insolvency  and 
repudiation  of  Edward  III.  had  ruined  his  Florentine  bankers.  It 
was  the  second  of  the  illustrious  line  of  the  Greshams  who  recom- 
mended to  Cecil  the  suppression  of  the  Steelyard,  with  its  invidious 
privileges,  which  put  an  end  to  the  trading  competition  of  the 
Hanse  towns.  Thenceforth  native  trade  and  finance  flourished  un- 
trammelled by  protected  foreign  rivalry.  The  admirable  chapter 
on  the  London  churches  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  of  Mr. 
Loftie's  readers.  Much  has  been  destroyed  of  late,  and  more  has 
been  irreparably  injured  by  the  restorers  ;  yet  he  can  still  say,  in 
his  opening  sentence,  that  "  London  contains  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  churches  in  the  world,  and  forms  in  itself  a  complete- 
museum  of  English  ecclesiastical  art."  Many  of  them  will  well 
repay  a  pilgrimage  to  the  City,  and  some  of  the  crypts,  strikingly 
picturesque  in  themselves,  contain  curious  artistic  and  archa?olo- 
gical  treasure.  Wren  is,  of  course,  the  great  City  architect,  and 
Mr.  Loftie  remarks  that  the  genius  of  Wren  was  guided  by  un- 
erring taste  and  an  infallible  sense  of  proportion.  That  sense  of 
proportion,  he  says,  is  the  quality  most  conspicuously  lacking  in 
the  secular  work  of  contemporary  architects.  Much  money 
has  been  squandered  on  modern  edifices,  sometimes  imposing 
enough  in  themselves,  but  which  are  out  of  keeping  with  their 
parts  and  inconsistent  with  their  surroundings.  The  designs 
have  often  been  servilely  borrowed  and  spoiled  by  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  circumstances  on  dull-witted  adapters.  And  if 
Mr.  Loftie  may  seem  to  be  severe,  at  least  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  point  and  enforce  his  criticisms  by  personal  references  and 
particular  examples.  He  sums  up  his  damnatory  judgments  in 
these  sentences : — 

Everywhere  money  has  been  lavished,  brains  have  been  spared.  The 
maximum  of  ornament  is  associated  with  the  minimum  of  design,  and 
the  chief  modern  buildings  of  the  City  are  much  more  remarkable  for  their 
cost  than  their  beauty.  ...  I  have  been  able  to  mention  with  unqualified 
commendation  but  two  or  three  buildings  in  all,  aDd  they  belong  to  a 
modern  style  so  unusual  in  City  architecture  that  they  oniv  serve  to  make 
the  examples  around  them  more  distressing. 


LAW  BOOKS." 

PERHAPS  no  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  has,  of  late 
years,  occasioned  so  much  stir  in  one  way  and  another  as 
that  of  Peek  v.  Derry.  Among  other  unforeseen  results  of  it 
may  apparently  be  reckoned  the  publication  by  Mr.  Moncrieff  of 
a  useful  sort  of  book  about  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not,  or  was  not  intended  to- 
be,  a  work  for  use  in  practice  like  another,  but  somehow  or  other 
its  style  and  appearance  seem  to  suggest  the  student.  Students 
who  feared  elaborate  examination  upon  this  delicate  and  difficult 
subject  would  indeed  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Moncrieff,  who  treats  in  the  first  place  of  the  action  of  deceit, 
and  secondly  of  the  action  for  misrepresentation.  His  preface 
suggests  that  he  considers  the  law,  as  ascertained  in  Peek  v. 
Derry,  to  be  unsatisfactory,  or  at  any  rate  "  anomalous,"  which 
some  people  consider  the  same  thing.  And  yet,  adopting  Mr. 
Moncrieff's  quite  clear  and  sufficiently  accurate  statement  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two  subjects  of  his  treatise,  and  between 
the  remedies  provided  for  them,  the  matter  seems  reasonably 
simple.  Where  the  defendant  has  misled  the  plaintiff  by  a 
deliberately  false  statement  the  plaintiff  ought  to  bring  an  action 
of  deceit,  in  which  he  will  be  entitled  to  recover  damages  of  a 
sufficient  amount  to  make  up  to  him  the  loss  which  he  in- 
curred by  reason  of  the  credit  he  gave  to  the  fraudulent  state- 
ment. Where  the  defendant  has  misled  the  plaintiff  by  a 
false,  but  not  deliberately  false,  statement,  the  plaintiff'  ought  to 
bring  his  action  for  rescission,  and  then  he  will  be  entitled, 
upon  the  contract  being  rescinded,  to  be  indemnified  by  the 
defendant  for  the  loss  he  incurred  by  reason  of  the  existence 
of  the  contract  while  it  was  in  existence.  It  is  clear  to  the 
reflective  mind  that  of  the  two  remedies  the  former  is  the  more 
satisfying.    Naturally,  because  in  that  case  the  defendant  is  more 

*  A  Treatise  on  the.  Law  relating  to  Fraud  and  Misrepresentation.  By 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Moncrieff,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
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Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes.  1891. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions,  with  the  Patent 
Acts  and  Rides  Annotated.  By  Lewis  Edmunds,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  of  the 
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to  blame.  It  is  a  necessary  defect  of  any  moderately  civilized 
system  of  law  that  an  ill-advised  plaintiff'  is  exposed  to  more  or 
less  risk  of  selecting  the  wrong'  remedy ;  but  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
honest fraud,  and  not  quite  dishonest  misrepresentation,  the  dis- 
tinction of  remedies  appears  to  us  to  correspond  closely  enough 
with  the  difference  of  wrongs.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Moncrieff's  book 
is  well  written  and  arranged,  except  that  his  references  to  reports 
are  in  footnotes.  Perhaps  that  is  what  gives  it  the  air  of  a 
student's  book.  He  appends  dates  to  his  cases  (very  properly)  in 
the  text,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  references  should  be  there 
too.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  six  chapters  in  that  part  of 
the  work  which  deals  with  Misrepresentation  and  Rescission  are 
devoted  to  companies  and  the  various  parties  concerned  with 
them.  The  authorities  on  this  important  branch  of  the  subject 
are  well  and  fully  stated.  The  index  looks  good,  and  the  book 
•ought  to  be  useful. 

Mr.  Edgar  Foa  has  published  a  rather  cut-and-dried,  authorita- 
tive kind  of  treatise  upon  Landlord  and  Tenant.  He  explains 
the  arrangement  as  a  consideration,  first  of  the  "  modes,"  and 
then  of  the  "  incidents,"'  of  the  creation  and  determination  of 
tenancies.  This  classification  he  says  he  has  adopted  rather  be- 
cause it  is  convenient  than  because  it  is  scientific,  and  we  must 
confess  to  having,  upon  a  superficial  view,  failed  to  obtain  a  very 
clear  notion  of  the  difference  between  a  mode  and  an  incident, 
as  the  words  are  here  used.  An  action  for  use  and  occupation 
seems  to  be  a  mode  of  creation,  and  the  incidents  of  creation 
consist  solely  of  distress.  On  the  other  hand,  fixtures,  emble- 
ments, double  value,  double  rent,  and  ejectment  are  incidents 
■  of  determination.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  all  right,  but  it 
seems  a  little  arbitrary.  However,  in  a  book  of  reference  for 
practical  use,  scientific  arrangement  is  perhaps  of  less  importance 
than  correct  statements  and  good  indexing.  The  index  is  well 
printed  and  seems  full.  In  the  text,  propositions  of  law  are  for 
the  most  part  laid  down  curtly  and  without  much  qualification, 
the  authorities  being  rigidly  confined  to  the  footnotes.  The 
■volume  has  been  industriously  compiled,  and  successfully  brought 
into  a  moderate  compass.  It  should  enhance  the  author's  repu- 
tation for  learning  in  an  intricate  and  most  important  branch  of 
•the  law. 

There  is  hardly  a  legal  topic  upon  which  a  larger  number  of 
little  books  have  been  published  within  the  last  seven  years  than 
that  of  patents  ;  but  the  little  books  mostly  deal  with  the  Act  of 
1883,  and  the  amending  Acts,  and  there  is  still — or  was,  until 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Edmunds's  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters 
Patent  for  Inventions — room  for  a  big  one  on  the  subject  at 
large.  Inasmuch  as  the  typical  patentee  is  a  person  who  has 
bestowed  the  best  part  of  his  time  upon  unremunerative  pursuits 
not  tending  to  the  acquirement  of  a  technical  knowledge  of  law, 
and  as  he  is  therefore,  generally  speaking,  neither  a  lawyer  nor 
particularly  rich,  the  topic  has  peculiar  temptations  for  those 
sinful  men  who  go  about  writing  books  professing  to  state  the 
law  in  such  wise  that  the  average  layman  can  understand  it,  and 
at  such  a  price  that  he  will  be  likely  to  buy  them.  Such 
volumes  are,  of  course,  merely  a  snare,  profitable  to  him  who  sets 
it  only  by  reason  of  the  simplicity  proverbially  characteristic  of 
genius  outside  its  own  special  beat.  Mr.  Edmunds's  volume  is 
.nothing  of  the  sort,  but  as  honest  a  lawyer's  text-book  as  one  need 
wish  to  see.  It  begins  at  the  beginning,  with  history,  the 
Prerogative,  the  Statute  of  Monopolies,  and  so  comes  to  the 
growth  and  present  condition  and  administration  of  the  law 
whereby  the  granting  of  patents  for  inventions  is  regulated.  The 
Acts  of  1883-8  are  set  out  with  notes,  the  amending  sections  of 
the  subordinate  Acts  being  interwoven  into  the  text  of  the 
principal  Act  with  much  skill,  so  that  the  whole  is  made  into  a 
fairly  coherent  and  intelligible  story.  Typographical  devices 
sufficiently  explain  the  progress  of  amendment  and  repeal.  The 
volume  contains  the  Rules  of  1890,  and  other  rules  necessary  to 
be  consulted,  with  the  International  Convention  and  consequent 
Order  in  Council,  and  plenty  of  forms  and  so  on.  Among  other 
matters,  an  appendix  contains  "  at  large  "  the  statutes,  of  which 
Mr.  Edmunds's  "  revised  "  version  has  already  constituted  a  great 
part  of  the  book.  To  an  uninitiated  eye,  the  repetition  might 
look  cumbrous,  but  it  is  the  only  way  of  doing  the  thing  properly. 
Time  only  can  determine  the  value  of  Mr.  Edmunds's  work,  but 
there  appears  to  be  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  great  care  and  labour  he  has  evidently  bestowed 
upon  it. 

Commercial  Law  sounds  at  first  a  somewhat  vague  title  to  give 
to  a  book.  When  you  find  that  it  is  about  the  kind  of  law 
administered  in  that  class  of  litigation  which  used  to  go  on  at 
Guildhall — and,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  again — and  which  con- 
sists of  what  are  commonly  called  commercial  or  mercantile 
cases,  the  meaning  is  pretty  plain.  It  is  plainer  still  to  any 
one  who  knows  the  British  Bar  when  it  is  announced  in  the 
preface  that  the  volume  has  the  blessing,  if  not  the  authenti- 
cation, of  Mr.  J.  G.  Barnes,  Q.C.,  who  has  read  it  all  through, 
and  made  suggestions  about  it  which  have  been  adopted.  Such 
a  work  could  have  no  better  sponsor.  The  authors  seem  to  have 
been  authors  in  common  rather  than  joint  authors,  for  the  preface 
specifies  which  chapters  are  the  work  of  each.  Insurance  (of  all 
kinds),  carriage  by  land  and  sea,  principal  and  agent,  negotiable 
securities,  stoppage  in  transitu,  sale  and  pledge,  are  the  leading 
topics  of  the  volume.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  extensive.  Con- 
sidering the  books  that  might  be,  and  indeed  have  been,  written 
about  charter-parties  and  bills  of  lading  alone,  one  cannot  but 
congratulate  Mr.  Hurst  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  upon  the  terse- 


ness and  the  just  proportions  of  their  book.  At  this  time  of  day 
we  hardly  look  for  new  discoveries  in  matters  of  principle,  and  if 
the  substance,  for  instance,  of  the  opening  chapter,  on  "  Contract 
in  General,"  is  mostly  stated  in  Pollock,  and  capable  of  being  ex- 
tracted from  Leake,  that  does  not  prevent  the  chapter  from  being 
well  written  and  showing  a  clear  conception  of  first  principles. 
The  chapter  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  the  like  consists  practically 
of  a  summary  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1882,  and  is  well  and 
clearly  written.  The  appendices  contain,  inter  alia,  the  Merchan- 
dise Marks  Act,  1887,  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888, 
and  the  Directors'  Liability  Act,  1890.  It  is  unnecessary,  if  we 
have  succeeded  in  conveying  the  impression  that  the  book  is  a 
short  one,  to  add  that  they  do  not  contain  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts.  The  volume  will  probably  be  found  a  useful  manual  by 
persons  in  the  habit  of  being  concerned  in  commercial  disputes. 
We  believe  there  is  no  other  that  covers  just  the  same  ground. 

A  shocking  little  yellow  amateur  law-book,  stamped  as  worth- 
less by  its  anonymity,  bears  the  following  legend  on  its  title- 
page  : — "  The  Law  of  Landed  Property  ;  Landlord  and  Tenant ; 
Legal  Documents  and  Stamps.  Expressly  adapted  for  Country 
Gentlemen,  Landowners  in  General,  and  all  Classes  of  Tenants. 
As  Particularized  in  the  annexed  Table  of  Contents  and  the 
Index."  The  table  of  contents  and  index  look  commonplace 
enough,  and  we  cannot  see  that  they  particularize  any  class  or 
classes  of  tenants.  On  opening  the  book  at  a  venture,  we  come 
upon  these  statements : — "  1426.  Ownership  of  the  seashore  and 
of  all  tidal  rivers  is  generally  vested  in  the  Crown.  .  .  .  1427.  In 
some  exceptional  cases  the  seashore  belongs  entirely  to  the  ad- 
jacent land  by  ancient  grant,  of  which  there  must  be  strong 
evidence  to  sustain  it."  If  this  was  written  by  a  barrister,  or  by 
any  one  capable  of  profiting  by  the  wisdom  of  others,  we  should 
like  to  refer  him  to  that  most  learned  work,  the  History  of  the 
Foreshore,  published  some  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Stuart  Moore. 
He  would  then  wish  he  had  modified  the  statement  quoted  above. 
The  volume  consists  of  rags  and  snippets  of  supposed  law,  and 
in  these  times,  when  few  country  gentlemen  have  more  money 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  there  are  probably  not  many 
who  are  likely  to  make  use  of  the  book  without  regretting  it. 

Mr.  Squibbs,  Auctioneer,  wrote  a  book  "  of  a  semi-legal  cha- 
racter for  the  use  of  Auctioneers  and  their  Pupils."  He  had 
"  very  gratifying  success,"  and  he,  therefore,  naturally  produces 
an  improved  and  re-arranged  second  edition,  which,  we  hope,  may 
be  as  well  liked  as  its  predecessor.  It  ought  to  be,  for  it  contains 
a  good  deal  of  discursive  and  not  unpleasant  talk,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  is  instructive  enough  fully  to  justify  the  modest  claim 
made  for  it  by  its  author.  It  looks  nearly  as  much  like  a  bound 
volume  of  a  slightly  stodgy  magazine  as  it  does  like  a  law-book; 
but,  since  auctioneers  and  their  pupils  like  it,  no  one  would  wish 
to  discourage  so  innocent  a  taste. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Rawson's  little 
book,  now  that  the  Labour  Commission  is  sitting,  and  Mr. 
Burns  going  about  seeking  whom  he  may  roar  at,  is  obvious.  It 
consists  of  brief  accounts  of  actual  experiments  in  "  profit- 
sharing,"  and  copies  of  the  rules  to  that  end  in  force  in  different 
institutions.  To  make  rules  to  that  end  which  will  not  excite  the 
workmen's  distrust,  and  which  will  not  make  them  partners,  and 
which  will  pay  the  masters  as  well  as  the  men,  is  anything  but  a 
simple  task,  and  those  interested  in  the  subject  can  hardly  fail  to 
find  something  of  value  to  them  among  Mr.  Rawson's  records  and 
observations. 


THE  PEAK.* 

WHEN  Mr.  Ley  land  throws  in  Haddon  Hall  and  Chats- 
worth,  Ashbourne  and  the  Dove,  his  "  Peak"  has  elements 
of  interest  sufficient  for  three  or  four  ordinary  books.  Illustra- 
tions, also,  by  Alfred  Dawson  and  Herbert  Railton  add  another 
kind  of  attraction  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  open  the  book 
anywhere  without  finding  something  curious  or  something  pic- 
turesque. Mr.  Railton's  frontispiece  is  a  little  disappointing. 
The  Terrace  at  Haddon  has  been  so  often  sketched,  that  he 
thought  perhaps  he  ought  to  do  it  in  a  new  way.  The  result  is 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  neither  an  architectural  study  nor  a  picture. 
The  Eagle  Tower,  opposite  page  202,  is  much  happier,  and  so  are 
the  interiors  of  the  hall  and  the  drawing-room.  Some  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Dawson's  landscapes  are  very  charming,  and  there  is  a 
really  grand  little  moorland  view  by  the  late  Henry  Dawson 
opposite  to  page  46.  There  are  many  other  illustrations,  yet  one 
could  wish  for  as  many  more,  for  the  district  is  full  both  of  pure 
landscape  and  also  of  antiquarian  objects — castles,  houses, 
churches,  chapels,  and  bridges.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
tourist  is  the  presence  of  other  tourists  ;  for  the  whole  region  is 
overrun  by  visitors  from  Manchester,  some  of  whom  seem  only  to 
come  in  order  to  prevent  the  others  from  enjoying  themselves. 
A  coach  from  Manchester  used  to  pass  through  Hazelgrove,  the 
classic  Bullocksmithy,  a  town  which  Thackeray  ridiculed  so  keenly 
for  its  change  of  name.  But  Mr.  Leyland  has  nothing  to  tell  us  about 
Bullocksmithy,  which  is  certainly  not  a  picturesque  place,  and  is, 
moreover,  beyond  his  beat.  At  Matlock,  in  addition  to  Manchester 
tourists,  we  have  hack-drivers  and  showmen,  who  have  taken 
possession  of  the  scenery.  We  are  happily  delivered  from  the 
runaway  couples  who  used  to  come  to  Peak  Forest  Chapel  to  be 

•  The  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  its  Scenery  and  Antiquities.  By  John 
Leyland.   London :  Seeley.  1891. 
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married.    "  A  special  book  for  <  Foreign  Marriages  '  was  begun  in 

iy2S  which  gives  the  names  only  of  the  contracting  parties, 

without  any  other  particulars  whatever— and  it  appears  that  these 
marriages  numbered  about  sixty  per  annum."  Peak  Forest 
thought  itself  extra-parochial,  and  the  minister  gave  licences  to 
all  and  sundry.  The  abuse  of  similarly  assumed  privileges  in  the 
Fleet,  Somerset  House  Chapel,  the  Savoy,  and  Holy  Trinity, 
Minories — which  last  is  even  now  in  some  maps  made  independent 
of  the  Citv,  owing  to  a  topographical  error— led  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1753,  by  which  such  marriages  were  made  illegal. 
Mr.  Leyland  quotes  Dr.  Cox  once  too  often  when  he  says  there  is 
only  one  other  place  of  worship  dedicated  to  "  St.  Charles  the 
King  and  Martyr  "—namely,  the  church  at  Newton,  in  Shropshire. 
But  "  Charles  Church,"  Plymouth,  is  a  prominent  example,  and 
there  are  others  at  Tunbrid'ge  Wells  and  Falmouth. 

Mr.  Leyland  begins  with  an  introductory  geographical  notice 
•of  "  the  Peak,"  its  scenery,  Roman  roads  and  stations,  Saxon  and 
Norman  lords— Peveril  among  them— and  of  its  churches  and 
other  old  buildings.  He  then  proceeds  to  detail.  The  Derwent 
is  traced  to  its  source ;  so  is  the  Ashop.  The  kinder  Scout  Eange 
is  next  explored,  with  many  delightful  descript  ions  and  many  enter- 
taining anecdotes.  As  the  highest  ridges  do  not  reach  2,000  ft.,  some 
of  the  accounts  of  climbing,  especially  those  quoted  from  Mr. 
Jennings,  certainly  lose  nothing  in  the  narration.  The  Peak 
proper  is  described  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  Castleton."  From  it 
we  learn  that  the  Peverils  came  to  grief  in  the  twelfth  century, 
but  Mr.  Leyland  does  not  decide  for  us  as  to  their  descent  from 
William  the  Conqueror.  Since  the  disgrace  of  the  family,  the 
•estate  has  been  crown  property,  being,  in  fact,  among  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  "Under  the  head  of  Castleton 
come  also  the  marvellous  caverns.  "That  which  is  ascribed," 
says  Mr.  Leyland,  "not  unfittingly,  if  we  regard  its  awful 
character,  to  the  Devil,"  extends  its  vaults  some  2,300  feet  under- 
ground, and  it  is  said  to  go  about  600  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  mountain.  Gervase  of  Tilbury  tells  of  a  shepherd  who  ex- 
plored the  interior,  and  came  forth  telling  of  a  delectable  country 
within,  of  lakes  and  rivers  and  green  meadows.  Another  "  very 
grievous  "  cavern  is  the  Bottomless  Pit.  The  opening  is  artificial, 
having  been  made  for  mining  purposes.  In  the  Grand  Cavern, 
ninety  feet  below  the  spot  on  which  the  traveller  stands,  is  the 
surface  of  the  Pool.  When  a  level  of  600  yards  was  being  driven 
beyond  this  point  "  40,000  tons  of  matter  removed  in  the  opera- 
tion were  thrown  into  the  deep,  without  raising  perceptibly  the 
level  of  its  flow."  In  the  Blue  John  cave  is  found  what  we 
•know  as  Derbyshire  Spar,  a  beautiful  material,  if  properly  treated  ; 
but  design  is  as  foreign  to  the  makers  of  vases  and  tazzas  as  to 
the  modern  Italian  artists  in  alabaster.  From  the  real  Peak 
region  with  its  caves  Mr.  Leyland  conducts  us  along  the  rivers 
which  have  their  sources  in  it,  and  we  explore  under  his 
;guidance,  not  only  such  well-known  Derbyshire  resorts  as 
Bakewell  and  Edensor,  Haddon  and  Chatsworth,  Buxton  and 
Matlock,  but  countless  villages  and  manor-houses,  of  which  also 
he  has  much  that  is  romantic  and  entertaining  to  tell.  We  may 
sometimes  wonder  at  his  reticence.  He  might  have  eked  out  a 
far  larger  volume.  Take,  for  example,  all  he  tells  us  about 
Penelope  Boothby.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  and  her  monument  in  Ashbourne  Church  is  "  cele- 
brated as  being  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  late  T.  Banks,  Ti.A. 
She  died,"  he  continues,  "  in  1791  at  the  age  of  six,  and  from  the 
affecting  inscription  we  learn  of  her  that 

'  She  was  of  form  and  intellect  most  exquisite. 

The  unfortunate  parents  ventured  their  all  on  this  frail  bark,  and  the 
•wreck  was  total.'  " 

Mt.  Leyland  further  describes  the  monument  itself.  "  Banks  " — 
(by  the  way,  which  Banks  ?  They  are  both  "  the  late  ") — "  has 
sculptured  the  child  in  the  purest  Carrara  marble  with  enchant- 
ing art — that  has  enraptured  many  with  the  story  of  woe,  and 
the  conception  of  purity  and  innocence — lying  upon  a  mattress, 
with  her  little  hands  drawn  up  toward  her  head,  which  rests 
gently  upon  a  pillow.  It  is  said  that  Chantrey  stole  into  the 
•church  at  Ashbourne  in  order  to  drink  in  inspiration  by  gazing 
•upon  the  sweet  figure  of  Penelope  Boothby  ere  he  executed  his 
"Sleeping  Children  at  Lichfield."  But  surely  Mr.  Leyland 
should  have  told  us  a  little  more.  Did  not  Sir  Joshua  paint 
her  portrait  in  1788,  when  she  cannot  have  been  more  than 
three,  and  is  not  the  picture  now  esteemed  one  of  the  artist's 
masterpieces?  However,  he  is  right  in  telling  us  too  little 
rather  than  too  much;  and  there  are  many  other  subjects  to 
turn  to  in  his  pleasant  book.  For  example,  Haddon  is  in- 
exhaustible—Mr. Leyland,  perhaps  wisely,  has  avoided  the 
recent  controversy  as  to  oiling  the  panelling— and  Chats- 
worth  nearly  as  full.  People  who  talk  of  "old  Catholic 
families  "  should  read  of  the  zeal  of  the  head  of  the  Talbots  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  against  "  Popish  recusants."  Beresford 
Dale,  "  which,  though  it  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  is  like  a  miniature  Dove  Dale,"  with  its  memories 
of  Walton  and  Cotton,  might  well  have  had  a  chapter  to  itself. 
But  stout  old  Thomas  Beresford,  who  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
mustered  a  troop  of  horse  among  his  sons  and  their  attendants, 
and  who  was  ancestor  of  the  present  owner,  is  not  so  much  as 
named.  The  description  of  Eyam,  and  the  great  visitation  of 
the  Plague  in  1666,  is  most  interesting.  Mr.  Leyland  tells  us 
that  "  some  years  ago  the  evidences  of  the  great  visitation  at 
Eyam  were  many  in  the  fields,  where  the  graves  were  plainly 
marked ;  but  these  are  now   in  great  part   removed."  The 


graves  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Handcock  family,  who 
were  all  buried  between  August  2  and  August  10,  are  still 
marked  in  the  middle  of  a  field  at  a  place  called  liiley  Side, 
within  a  circular  stone  fence.  We  pass  by  Chatsworth  to 
reach  the  Stanton  Stones.  "Towards  the  eastern  end  of  the 
range  is  a  huge  block,  perhaps  a  dozen  feet  in  height,  which 
Pilkington  and  others  describe  as  a  rocking  stone."  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  however,  has  recorded  the  fact  that  at  the  last  "  fin  de 
siecle  "  a  party  of  young  men  of  set  purpose  destroyed  its  equili- 
brium. The  modern  tourist  of  the  Any  type  is  bad  enough ;  but 
a  hundred  years  ago  his  counterpart,  his  prototype,  already  existed. 
Among  the  entertaining  notes  which  Mr.  Leyland  furnishes  with 
such  profusion  we  may  select  a  few  in  conclusion.  The  most 
"  elevated  hostel "  in  England  is,  it  appears,  the  "  Cat  and  Fiddle," 
on  Axe  Edge,  near  Buxton,  1,700  feet  above  the  sea  level,  with  a 
glorious  view  westward  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  There  is  a  very  interesting  church  at 
Youlgreave.  Mr.  Leyland  has  to  chronicle  much  destruction 
under  the  name  of  "restoration,"  a  subject  on  which  he  does 
not  speak  with  by  any  means  a  sufficiently  clear  voice.  At 
Youlgreave,  however,  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  good 
hands.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  is  spoken  of  as  responsible  for 
what  was  done  in  1870.  Among  other  features,  the  rebuilt 
chancel  has  an  east  window  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones.  The  monu- 
ments are  ancient  and  fine.  A  splendid  decorated  church  at 
Tideswell  is  locally  called  "the  cathedral  of  the  Peak."  Mr. 
Leyland  seems  surprised  that  the  chancel  should  be  higher 
than  the  nave.  The  monuments  of  the  Foljambes  and  Lyttons 
are  worth  seeing.  Alsop-en-le-Dale  is  one  of  the  smallest  hamlets 
in  England,  and  has  a  church  only  thirty-two  feet  long.  Near 
it  is  the  hall  where  the  late  Lord  Hindlip  resided.  "  The  writer 
was  told,  but  will  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement," 
that  an  ancient  font  was  destroyed  during  a  recent  restoration  of 
the  church.  We  can  easily  believe  it.  Altogether  Mr.  Leyland 
has  produced  a  delightful  book  on  a  delightful  subject,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  it  down  without  regret. 


FARMING  IN  AUSTRALASIA.* 

WE  must  begin  our  notice  of  this  book  with  a  few  words  of 
warning.  Let  not  the  reader  be  discouraged  by  the  style 
of  the  first  half-dozen  rather  unattractive  chapters,  which  are  more 
or  less  in  the  form  of  a  diary  ;  for,  if  he  will  persevere,  he  will  find 
the  remaining  thirty-three,  "  in  digested  form  on  distinct  sub- 
jects," full  of  interesting  matter.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  opening  chapters  are  by  any  means  devoid  of  valuable  in- 
formation, but  there  is  too  much  in  them  of  this  sort  of  thing  : — 
"  Introductions  were  presented  to  the  following  leading  men  in 
Brisbane."  Then  comes  a  long  list  of  names.  "  Among  the 
events  and  entertainments  in  which  it  was  the  writer's  privilege 
to  participate  during  his  brief  residence  in  Adelaide  were  — ," 
and  then  follows  a  list  of  balls,  levees,  receptions,  concerts,  race- 
meetings,  breakfasts,  and  so  on.  The  style,  too,  is  jolty  and 
fatiguing.  "  After  the  surface  of  the  pasture-land  becomes 
trodden  down  by  stock,  the  moderate  rainfall  has  more  effect  in 
producing  the  growth  of  grass  "  is  a  whole  paragraph,  and  it  is  a 
specimen  taken  at  random  from  a  dozen  in  succession  of  about  the 
same  length.  When  we  have  said  this,  we  have  found  pretty 
nearly  all  the  fault  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  with  a  book 
which  will,  we  think,  prove  valuable,  if  not  entertaining,  to 
people  who  take  an  interest  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  others. 

Professor  Wallace  dissents  from  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
only  wealthy  men  or  able-bodied  labourers  are  likely  to  improve 
their  positions,  in  these  days,  by  going  to  New  Zealand  or 
Australia.  From  what  he  has  himself  seen,  he  believes  that,  with 
a  capital  of  i,ooo^.,  a  hard-working  young  farmer  would  have  a 
far  better  chance  of  growing  rich  by  emigrating  to  one  of  those 
countries  than  by  remaining  in  Great  Britain.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  drawbacks  to  agriculture  in  Australasia.  One  is  the 
distances  of  the  newer  farms  from  the  markets  and  points  of 
export.  Even  where  there  are  railways  the  cost  of  transit  is 
serious  to  the  producer.  The  author  considers  that,  in  the  up- 
country  districts  of  the  colonies,  railways  ought  to  be  run  at  a 
loss,  so  far  as  the  traffic  receipts  are  concerned,  and  that  "  the 
balance  should  be  made  up  out  of  the  common  purse  of  the  com- 
munity— the  proceeds  of  taxation — to  equalize  the  responsibility, 
and  to  give  a  chance  for  the  rapid  and  perfect  development  of  those 
parts  which  are  geographically  distant  from  the  great  centres  of 
commercial  and  industrial  activity."  Irrigation  is  another  serious 
question.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  enormous  continent  of 
Australia  is  sufficiently  watered  by  rain  "  to  enable  it  to  reach  its 
maximum  of  usefulness."  Immense  tracts  of  "  excellent  arable 
land,  which  would  grow  crops  in  abundance  but  for  the  want 
of  sufficient  moisture,"  remain  "  in  the  condition  of  worthless 
desert."  But  the  greatest  loss  from  scarcity  of  water  falls  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  in  which  there  is  sufficient 
rain  at  times  to  encourage  occupation  and  cultivation,  yet  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  deaths  of  stock  and  the  destruction  of 
crops  by  "  frequently  recurring  periods  of  drought."  Irrigation 
is  "  essentially  a  national  question,"  and  "  in  the  case  of  Australia 
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one  of  the  first  magnitude."  A  great  deal  has  already  been  done 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  ;  but  Professor  "Wallace  believes  that  a 
proper  system  of  irrigation  cannot  be  established  nntil  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  colony  repeals  the  private  riparian  rights, 
which  at  present  practically  prohibit  the  use  of  river  water  for 
purposes  of  general  irrigation.  The  middleman  is  another  draw- 
back to  Australian  farming.  He  sprang  into  existence  in  the 
colony  when  large  landowners  and  squatters  were  making  such 
profits  that  they  did  not  care  to  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of 
going  to  the  towns  to  transact  their  own  business,  and  now  his 
extortionate  charges  have  become  a  serious  abuse.  Among  the 
greatest  sources  of  loss  to  farmers,  both  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  the  rabbits.  A  single  Company,  the  New  Zealand 
and  Australian  Land  Company,  is  said  to  spend  from  8,oooZ.  to 
io,ooo/.  a  year  in  their  destruction.  A  common  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them  is  to  employ  trappers.  One  owner  had  46,000  killed 
by  this  means  at  a  halfpenny  a  scalp  in  the  year  1888.  Another 
method  is  to  poison  them  with  phosphorized  oats.  Thousands, 
again,  have  been  destroyed  in  a  single  night  by  water  containing 
white  arsenic.  A  fourth,  and  a  common  practice,  is  to  enclose 
their  principal  breeding  centres  and  burrows  with  wire  netting,  so 
that  the  rabbits  may  die  of  starvation.  We  read  that  the  Victorian 
Government  spent  150,000/.  on  rabbit-netting  in  1889.  At  one 
time  the  kangaroos  were  considered  almost  as  destructive  as  the 
rabbits.  Since  one  Australian  landowner  purchased  his  estate, 
40,000  of  these  animals  have  been  killed  on  it,  at  a  charge  of 
eightpence  per  head.  The  size  of  the  kangaroo  "  varies  much  in 
the  different  species,  from  that  of  a  hare  or  rabbit,  to  that  of  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  of  age."  In  many  districts,  kangaroos  have 
become  exterminated.  Of  late,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  value  of  their  skins  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is 
said  that  they  would  yield  a  better  profit  than  sheep,  and  that, 
not  improbably,  they  may  some  day  be  reared  in  certain  parts  of 
the  colony.  A  plague  which  is  only  second  to  the  rabbit-plague 
is  that  of  the  thistles,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  "  are  likely 
to  remain  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  of  the  colonies,  as  they  have 
already  become  too  widely  distributed  to  permit  of  eradication  by 
any  ordinary  or  possible  means."  Nevertheless  there  is  something 
to  be  said,  even  for  the  thistles.  If  they  are  allowed  to  occupy 
land  fully,  they  disappear  altogether  in  a  few  years,  leaving  the 
soil  in  a  far  more  fertile  condition  than  before.  It  will  then  yield 
luxuriant  crops  of  either  grain  or  grass.  In  some  parts  of  New 
Zealand  "  thistle-seed  has  been  bought  at  high  prices,  and  sown 
as  a  means  of  breaking-in  land  for  cultivation."  Destructive  as 
are  thistles  among  cultivated  crops,  on  pastures  certain  kinds  form 
a  valuable  food  for  sheep  in  summer  and  autumn  droughts  when 
other  plants  have  withered  from  want  of  moisture ;  moreover, 
young  green  thistles  make  excellent  silage. 

Whether  we  may  like  it  or  no,  Great  Britain  has  been  greatly 
affected  of  late  years  by  the  supply  of  frozen  mutton  from  New 
Zealand,  and  to  a  rather  less  extent  from  Australia  also.  In 
frozen  beef  Australasia  cannot  compete  successfully  with  Ame- 
rica ;  for,  unlike  mutton,  beef  is  injured  by  being  thoroughly 
frozen,  and,  while  complete  refrigeration  is  necessary  for  carcases 
on  the  long  voyage  from  Australia  to  England,  mere  chilling-  and 
lodgment  in  chambers  at  a  temperature  of  three  or  four  degrees 
below  freezing-point  is  sufficient  to  preserve  them  during  the 
few  days'  passage  from  America.  The  most  usual  method  of 
freezing  meat  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  with  a  dry-air 
refrigerator,  which  discharges  a  current  of  air  at  a  temperature 
of  1000  to  1210  F.  below  the  freezing-point  of  water.  Another 
plan  is  to  place  the  meat  in  chambers,  surrounded  by  pipes  filled 
with  a  constantly  circulating  and  strong  solution  of  common  salt 
or  of  calcium  chloride,  which  will  not  freeze  except  at  very  low 
temperatures.  Ammonia,  under  certain  conditions,  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  If  New  Zealand  mutton  can  be  sold  in  London  at 
from  &,\d.  to  4ft?.  per  lb.,  "  every  one  connected  with  the  trade 
is  abundantly  paid  "  ;  it  is  asserted  that  the  frozen-meat  industry 
has  been  the  means  of  raising  the  value  of  land  in  that  country 
from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  that  266,212  frozen  carcases  of  sheep 
were  exported  in  1890. 

The  tinned-meat  trade,  which  has  been  carried  on  between 
Australasia  and  this  country  for  more  than  twenty  years,  still 
continues,  in  spite  of  its  frozen  rival,  as  meat  thus  preserved  is 
very  valuable  in  camping  out,  and  if  there  were  to  be  a  great  war 
this  industry  would  probably  be  stimulated  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent. The  process  is  effected  by  packing  parboiled  meat,  hot,  in 
the  tins,  when  the  lids,  which  have  a  minute  hole  drilled  through 
them,  are  put  on  and  soldered.  The  tins  are  then  steamed  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  has  a  much  higher  boiling- 
point  than  water.  After  this  they  are  hermetically  sealed  and 
boiled  in  the  solution.  By  this  means  "  all  germs  that  would  lead 
to  putrefactive  changes  are  destroyed."  A  considerable  trade  is 
also  carried  on  by  the  Australians  in  extract  of  meat,  which,  the 
author  tells  us,  "  is  practically  the  same  as  Liebig's  Extractum 
Carnis."  Meat  and  bones  are  boiled  for  about  forty-five  minutes, 
and  then  "  the  liquor "  is  passed  through  straining  bags  into 
evaporating  pans.  In  these  the  liquid  is  continually  stirred  by 
machinery,  and  in  five  days  the  process  is  completed.  "  Nothing 
is  added  either  to  season  or  to  preserve  the  residue.  The  natural 
salts  of  the  meat — kreatin,  &c. — guarantee  the  preservation  of  the 
extract." 

To  many  readers,  the  chapters  on  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  will 
prove  the  most  interesting  of  the  volume.  Most  of  the  English 
breeds  have  found  their  way  to  Australia,  if  not  to  New  Zealand. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  cattle,  in  both  countries,  are  of  the 


old  Durham  breed,  the  original  source  of  our  own  pedigree  short- 
horns, not  a  few  of  which,  more  especially  of  the  Bates  breed, 
have  been  exported  to  those  colonies.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  of 
the  Merino  breed,  which  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  being 
very  hardy,  but  also  of  yielding  enormous  quantities  of  excellent 
wool.  Its  mutton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  all  that  could  ba 
desired,  and  owing  to  the  development  of  the  frozen-meat  trade 
with  this  country,  English  long-woolled  breeds  producing  a 
finer  quality  of  flesh  have  been  adopted  by  many  Austral- 
asian farmers.  The  shearing,  by  which  skilled  hands  used  to  be 
able  to  earn  a  pound  a  day,  is  now  generally  eflected  with  a 
steam-driven  instrument,  not  unlike  a  horse-clipping  machine. 
The  horses  are  of  so  many  varieties  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  and  we  will  only 
observe  that  in  South  Australia  their  hay,  instead  of  being  made 
of  grass,  is  usually  of  green  wheat,  "cut  just  as  it  approaches 
its  heaviest  growth."  It  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  notice 
the  author's  opinions  on  colonial  government  and  the  relations 
of  the  Australian  colonies  to  the  Mother-country.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  on  these  questions  some  of  his  readers 
are  not  unlikely  to  disagree  with  him. 

There  are  ninety  full-page  plates,  chiefly  from  photographs, 
and  twenty-four  illustrations  in  the  text.  Some  of  these  are 
purely  technical,  such  as  those  of  machinery  and  insect  pests  ; 
others  afford  an  excellent  idea  of  the  farm  and  other  buildings 
of  the  countries  noticed,  as  well  as  of  the  agricultural  operations  -f 
a  few  give  interesting  portraits  of  the  natives,  and  many  present 
pretty  landscapes  in  bush  and  plain.  Stock-breeders  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  photographs  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  a  dozen 
cf  which  had  already  done  duty  in  the  author's  Farm  Live  iStocTc 
of  Great  Britain.  Few  things  in  the  entire  work  have  interested 
us  more  than  the  eight  excellent  maps,  showing  the  land-surface, 
the  orographical,  the  geological,  and  the  isothermal  features  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  author  concludes  with  a 
terrific  onslaught  upon  Mr.  Froude,  and  then  comes  a  capital 
index. 


BOOK-PLATES.* 

THE  first  number  of  our  new  contemporary,  The  Ex-Libris 
Journal,  cannot  be  congratulated  on  its  title,  but  comes  out 
opportunely  enough  while  the  heraldic  exhibition  at  Edinburgh 
excites  a  certain  amount  of  interest.  The  bindings  at  the 
Burlington  Club  are  also  calculated  to  call  attention  to  heraldry 
in  book  decoration,  as  many  of  them  have  coats  of  arms,  crests, 
badges,  and  other  insignia  on  them,  and  no  doubt,  could  we  open 
them,  contain  ancient  book-plates.  On  the  cover  of  the  Journal  a 
number  of  examples  are  reproduced,  none  being  neater  than  that 
of  "  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,"  which  is  well  known  to  all  collectors. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  a  complete  set  of  these  engraved  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Sherborn,  of  which  a  rare  example  finds  its  way  into 
the  Royal  Academy  most  years.  His  book-plates  executed  for 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  for  Mr.  William  Robinson,  of 
Birkenhead,  are  worthy  of  Aldegraver  or  Beham.  The  Journal 
opens  with  a  second-hand  article  by  Mr.  Leighton,  reprinted  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1866.  The  subject  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a  completely  new  treatment,  the  more  so  as  a  misprint 
is  left  uncorrected.  The  Hammonius  book-plate  has  a  Latin 
inscription — "  Carolus  Agricola  Hammonius,  Juris  Utriusque 
Doctor."  "  Hammoniusiuris  "  is  nonsense.  This  plate  dates  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  certainly  German.  In  a  footnote  the 
editor  tells  us  that  the  Philobiblon  Society,  of  which  the  Prince 
Consort  was  the  first  President,  and  the  late  Lord  Houghton  the 
last  secretary,  has  ceased  to  exist.  A  pleasant  little  paper  follows 
Mr.  Leighton's,  on  "  another  recreation  for  contemplative  men,"  in 
which  book-plates  are  strongly  recommended  to  our  attention ; 
"  nor  can  any  man  be  accounted  happy  who  has  not  some  such 
hobby  to  amuse  him  on  a  wet  day,  or  wherewith  to  bore  his  friends 
on  convenient  occasions.  '  Here  lies  Smith,  who  was  nothing  ; 
not  even  a  collector  of  postage-stamps,'  would  not  be  the  epitaph 
of  a  cheerful  man."  Since  the  publication  of  Lord  de  Tablet's  book 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  plates,  and  what 
"  twenty  years  ago  might  have  been  bought  for  a  few  pence,  now 
cost  as  many  shillings."  Some  of  Bewick's  plates  are  invaluable. 
So  are  some  of  those  engraved  by  Hogarth.  Modern  artists  have 
not  disdained  to  design  them,  and  the  collector  has  a  large  field 
before  him.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  the  paper,  gives  minute 
directions,  in  the  Walton  style,  as  to  getting  a  plate  safely  out 
of  a  book.  A  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper  dipped  in  hot  water, 
must  be  laid  over  it.  "  Then  you  are  to  walk  away,  and  having 
chosen  your  favourite  pipe  or  cigar,  you  will  smoke  it  until  the 
end  be  come,"  and  so  on.  "This  sport,"  he  concludes,  "is  too 
good  for  any  but  collectors  or  honest  men,  and  therefore  I  have 
trusted  you  with  this  secret."  The  earliest  English  dated  book- 
plate is  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  1 574.  Almost  all  book-plate 
inscriptions  refer  to  the  thieveries  of  borrowers.  When  we  are 
smarting  under  a  recently-discovered  loss,  no  language  seems 
adequate ;  but  some  of  these  mottoes  are  undoubtedly  strong. 
"  The  ungodly  borroweth  and  payeth  not  again  "  is  common,  but 
is  hardly  enough.  Some  mediaeval  manuscripts  contain  very  fair 
maledictions  on  fraudulent  borrowers  which  might  suit  designers 
of  modern  plates.    The  simple  reference,  "  Exodus  xx.  15,  is  as 
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good  as  anything  ;  but  we  observe,  "  If  a  man  borrow  aught  of 
his  neighbour,  and  it  is  hurt,  he  shall  surely  make  it  good,"  from 
another  passage  in  Exodus.  But  there  is  ambiguity  in  a  Greek 
motto  from  i  Thessalonians,  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good."  One  correspondent  of  the  Ex-Libris  Journal 
suggests,  "  This  book  was  bought  at  the  sign  of  the  Shakespear 
Head.  Borrowing  neighbours  are  recommended  to  supply  them- 
selves in  the  same  manner."  But  this  is  rather  rude.  Heraldic 
book-plates  are  well  represented  at  Edinburgh,  an  Irish  collector 
alone  having  sent  no  fewer  than  664  specimens.  This  number  of 
the  Journal  ends  with  a  notice  of  the  new  "  Ex-Libris  Society," 
which  appears  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  considering  its 
youth.  Certainly  as  a  pursuit  the  collecting  of  book-plates  is 
vastly  ahead  of  stamp-collecting,  and  is  calculated  to  improve 
the  taste ;  but  the  collector  will  have  to  pay  heavily  for  some 
capital  items.  The  Diirer  plates  are  not  to  be  had  merely  for  the 
asking ;  and  there  is  an  engraving  by  Sebald  Beham  of  which,  so 
far,  only  one  impression  has  been  identified.  It  contains  the 
arms  of  Cardinal  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
and  only  occurs  in  the  Bibliotheque  National  at  Paris. 


THE  THAMES.* 

THE  pictures  are  so  much  the  most  important  part  of  this 
book  that  it  will  be  well  to  notice  them  first ;  although  we 
must  reserve  our  opinion  as  to  whether  the  most  important  part 
of  the  book  is  also  the  best.  Some  of  the  smaller  vignettes  in  the 
text  are  exquisite  ;  but,  whether  from  some  defect  in  the  engrav- 
ing process,  or  from  some  inherent  fault  of  the  drawing,  the 
larger  pictures  fail  to  satisfy  the  critical  eye.  Of  the  vignettes, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  view  of  Cliefden,  on  p.  102  ;  but 
it  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  postage  stamp.  Two  pages  further 
on  is  a  remarkable  drawing.  The  rank  vegetation  on  the  Thames 
banks,  the  punt,  the  dark  trees  in  the  distance,  the  shining 
stream,  combine  to  make  up  a  picture.  But  a  sketch  on  p.  23  is, 
to  tell  the  truth,  a  failure.  The  water-lilies  and  their  broad 
leaves  are  rough  and  hard.  The  background  is  much  too  black. 
There  is  no  gradation  ;  and,  in  short,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  drawing  is  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Iffley  Mill  on  p.  13,  a 
miracle  of  delicacy.  By  the  way,  we  only  guess  that  it  is  Iffley. 
There  are  no  names  to  the  views.  The  cottage  on  p.  21  looks 
like  a  snow-scene,  it  is  so  white  and  so  black,  and  forms  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  fine,  sunny,  airy  landscape  on  p.  62,  with  its 
gleaming  river  winding  away  into  a  background  that  melts  into 
the  soft  sky.  These  inequalities  mar  the  book,  but  perhaps  the 
pretty  pictures  outnumber  the  ugly  ones,  only  the  ugly  ones  are 
so  much  more  aggressive  and  conspicuous. 

Mrs.  Pemiell  has  done  nothing  better  than  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions, but,  like  Mr.  Pennell's  drawings,  they  are  mixed.  Here  is 
about  high-water  mark  : — 

The  great  beauty  of  Clifton  Hampton  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
will  not  let  itself  be  told,  and  he  will  never  know  it  who  does  not  feel  the 
charm  of  peaceful  country  when  the  sunset  burns  into  the  water  and  the 
elms  are  black  against  the  glory  of  the  West,  and  the  little  black  cottages 
disappear  into  the  darkness  of  the  foliage — the  charms  of  long  walks 
through  hedged-in  lanes  as  the  red  fades  into  the  gray  twilight,  and  a  lone 
nightingale  sings  from  the  hedge,  and  the  far  church  bells  ring  softly 
across  the  sleeping  meadows. 

But  we  have  not  very  much  of  this  kind.  The  notes  are 
chiefly  of  the  slightest  character.  Mrs.  Pennell  seldom  or  never 
commits  herself  to  a  definite  statement.  She  glances,  so  to 
speak,  and  passes  on.  Of  the  inn  at  Wargrave,  for  instance,  we 
read  : — "  The  artistic  respectability  of  '  The  George  and  Dragon  ' 
is  vouched  for  by  its  painted  sign,  the  not  very  wonderful  work 
of  two  P.A.'s."  "Why  can  we  not  learn  the  names  of  these 
painters  ?  The  matter  is  of  but  little  importance ;  but,  as  it  is 
only  one  of  a  hundred  similarly  unfinished  statements,  it  gradu- 
ally jars  on  the  reader.  Here  is  another  specimen  : — "At  Lady 
Place  .  .  .  men  came  together  to  save  their  country  from  the 
Stuarts."  The  meaning  of  this  mysterious  passage  is  not  ex- 
plained. Once  more;  on  p.  120  we  read  that  "Not  far  from 
Weybridge  lived  the  rollicking,  frolicking,  jolly  old  monks  whose 
legend  is  said  to  drive  away  sentiment."  In  other  places  she  is 
too  explicit,  as  in  the  case  "of  Twickenham. 

Altogether,  there  is  about  the  whole  book  an  air  of  extreme 
hurry.  There  is  no  table  of  contents ;  there  is  no  list  of  pictures ; 
there  is  no  index ;  there  is  no  preface.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Pennell's 
sketches  are  not  commonplace.  He  contrives  in  many  cases  to 
ennoble  his  subject  without  destroying  its  identity. 


THE  FAUST  VOLKSLIEDER.f 

THE  Faust  literature  before  the  time  of  Lessing  falls  into 
three  divisions — the  Volksbiicher,  or  chapbooks,  of  which 
the  first  was  published  by  Spiess  at  Frankfort  in  1 587  ;  the 
Volks.se/iauspiele,  or  popular  plays,  with  their  later  development 
of  the  puppet-plays,  which  are  traced  back  to  Marlowe's  Faustus, 
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a  version  of  which  was  acted  by  the  English  Comedy  Players  at 
Graetz  in  161 8  ;  and  the  Volkslieder,  or  folk-songs.  It  is  with 
these  folk-songs  that  Herr  Tille's  work  deals.  He  distinguishes 
two  groups — ballads  and  lyrics.  The  ballads  are  the  more  in- 
teresting and  of  greater  antiquity.  Arnim  and  Brentano,  in  the 
Knabenwunderhorn,  print  a  Faust  ballad,  the  original  of  which 
was  a  broadside  printed  at  Cologne.  Of  this  ballad  Herr  Tille 
enumerates  six  versions,  and  'proves  that  they  all  go  back  to  a 
common  source  written  before  1700.  The  text,  as  printed  in  the 
Wunderhorn,  is  corrupt  and  the  sense  obscured.  The  original 
ballad  describes  how,  when  the  time  of  the  agreement  between 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  is  drawing  to  a  close,  they  travel 
to  Jerusalem,  where  Faust  orders  Mephistopheles  to  paint  for 
him  the  Crucifixion.  He  does  this,  but  omits  the  superscription  ; 
for,  according  to  the  legend,  he  may  not  utter  the  name  of  God. 
Faust  charges  Mephistopheles  with  the  omission. 
To  this  the  latter  replies — 

Ich  will  dir  wiederum  geben 
JDein  zuvor  gegebene  Handschrift  ; 
Dann  es  ist  mir  unmoglich, 
Dass  ich  schreib,  Heir  Jesu  Christ. 

At  this  point  an  angel  appears  and  exhorts  Faust  to  repentance. 
Mephistopheles,  by  conjuring  up  a  vision  of  Helena,  drags  him 
again  into  his  power,  and  Faust  perishes  miserably.  It  is  possible 
that  the  ballad  originally  ended  with  the  lines  quoted  above,  in 
which  case  Faust,  would  have  been  rescued  by  Mephistopheles's 
surrender  of  the  bond,  and  the  writer  of  the  ballad,  and  not 
Lessing,  would  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  that  Faust's 
salvation  was  a  necessary  development  of  the  legend. 

The  source  of  this  ballad  is  found  in  the  popular  Faust  plays. 
In  several  versions  of  the  Volksschauspiel,  there  is  a  scene 
analogous  to  the  situation  in  the  ballad.  It  is  represented  in 
the  chapbooks  by  the  passage  in  which  Faust  questions  Mephis- 
topheles about  God,  heaven,  and  salvation,  which  passage 
Marlowe  imitated  in  the  scene  in  which  Faust  asks,  "  Tell  me 
who  made  the  world,"  and  Mephistopheles  replies  "  I  will  not," 
and  leaves  him.  The  scene  in  which  Faust  asks  Mephistopheles 
for  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
numerous  chapbooks.  It  is  shown  by  internal  evidence  that 
the  plays  could  not  have  borrowed  this  motive  from  the  ballad ; 
therefore,  the  ballad  in  question  owes  its  origin  to  the  plays,  and 
its  author  was  probably  unacquainted  with  the  chapbooks. 

The  two  other  ballads  which  Herr  Tille  discusses  are  of  later 
origin — one  relates  how  Faust  makes  his  guests  seize  each  other 
by  the  nose,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  seizing  clusters 
of  grapes,  the  other  tells  how  Faust  shoots  his  father  with  a 
pistol  and  abandons  his  Gretel,  an  allusion,  of  course,  to  the 
Gretchen  of  Goethe. 

The  Faust  lyrics  are  no  independent  growth,  but  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Volksschauspiel.  They  were  probably  introduced  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  Faust  play 
took  place  at  Vienna.  As  early  as  1 738  we  find  these  lyrics  printed 
on  the  play-bills.  Their  place  in  the  plays  was  usually  after 
Faust  had  signed  the  bond.  They  contained  for  the  most  part 
words  of  warning  addressed  to  Faust,  and  were  sung  by  angels  or 
by  Faust's  good  genius,  introduced  on  to  the  stage. 

Herr  Tille's  researches  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Faust 
literature.  He  has  collected  in  a  convenient  form  all  the  Faust 
ballads  and  lyrics  of  popular  origin  which  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Though  his  reconstruction  of  the  most  important  Faust 
ballad  is  open  to  objection,  he  has  finally  solved  the  question  of 
its  relationship  to  the  chapbooks  and  plays,  and  his  book  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  various  phases  of 
the  Faust  legend. 


TECHNICAL  MANUALS.* 

MR.  STANLEY'S  handbook  on  Surveying  and  Levelling 
Instruments  is  in  many  respects  an  excellent  work.  It 
contains  more  and  better  information  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction, adjustment,  and  management  of  sextants,  theodolites, 
dumpy  levels,  Y-levels,  circumferenters,  and  kindred  apparatus, 
than  any  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  And  surely  if 
any  one  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  it  is 
Mr.  Stanley.  Himself  a  first-rate  maker  and  possessed  of  large  ex- 
perience, he  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  materials 
for  his  book  from  the  past  and  current  literature  of  surveying. 
His  descriptions  of  the  apparatus,  ohiefly  from  the  maker's  point 
of  view,  are  extremely  minute,  and  many  of  his  practical  hints 
will  certainly  be  useful  to  surveyors.  As  an  instance  we  may 
mention  the  suggestion  (p.  172)  that,  when  the  circular  silver 
scale  of  an  instrument  is  much  oxidized,  it  may  be  cleaned  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  fine-grained  charcoal  dipped  in  water.  Again, 
we  concur  with  him  in  recommending  the  tribrach  as  the  best 
setting-up  arrangement  for  theodolites  and  levels.    And  yet,  in 
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one  respect,  the  book  is  tantalizing  and  unsatisfactory.  Although 
the  matter  is  as  full  as  could  he  desired,  the  manner  is  sometimes 
perplexing  and  the  arrangement  inconvenient.  Some  idea  of  the 
manner  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  general  description  of 
the  telescope  as  used  in  surveying-instruments  : — "The  great  object 
desirable  in  the  telescope  when  used  as  part  of  a  surveying  in- 
strument is,  that  it  shall  assist  vision  in  obtaining  the  true  direc- 
tion, or  pointing  to  the  position  of  an  object  in  a  manner  that 
the  telescope  can  he  employed  to  ascertain  the  angular  position 
of  two  or  more  objects  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  the  instrument,  also  to  obtain  relative  altitude  to  this  centre 
in  relation  to  a  distant  station  by  the  reading  of  a  divided 
measure  or  staff  placed  thereon."  A  terrible  sentence  this.  It 
would  appear  to  have  undergone  a  species  of  oxidization.  Cannot 
Mr.  Stanley  find  a  piece  of  finely-grained  charcoal  by  the  applica- 
tion of  which  the  points  may  be  brought  out  more  sharply  and 
distinctly  ? 

That  obscurity  of  style  is  not  inevitable  in  a  technical  manual, 
the  clear  simplicity  of  "A  Foreman  Pattern-maker's "  essay  on 
Metal-Tumintj  may  be  allowed  to  testify.  Three  distinct  classes 
of  people  will  benefit  by  this  booklet.  First,  there  is  the  amateur 
turner  who  wants  to  understand  the  general  principles  of  all  the 
operations  involved,  from  scribing  to  finishing.  Next,  there  is  the 
workman  in  the  engineer's  shop,  condemned  by  the  division  of 
labour  to  continue  work  in  a  narrow  groove,  and  liable  on  that 
account  to  get  rusty  in  other  departments  of  the  craft ;  and,  last, 
there  is  the  omnivorous  "  general  reader  "  who  has  no  desire  to 
attempt  metal-turning,  but  would  like  to  know  "  how  it  is  done." 
The  "  Foreman  Pattern-maker  "  omits  all  mention  of  eccentric 
chucks,  geometric  chucks,  and  the  numberless  other  appliances 
used  in  "ornamental"  turning,  and  judiciously  confines  himself 
to  the  exposition  of  broad  principles. 

No  kind  of  "  amateur  work  "  seems  to  be  more  popular  than 
the  construction  of  electrical  machines.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  is  considerable.  Mr.  Bottone,  the  author  of  Electro- 
motors, has  himself  written  a  more  general  book  on  electrical 
instrument-making  for  amateurs.  Next  to  the  influence  machine 
and  the  frictional  machine,  the  most  popular  piece  of  apparatus  is 
probably  the  electro-motor.  It  is  easy  to  make,  and  when  made 
has  the  merit  of  being  practically  useful.  A  very  small  motor, 
with  a  battery  of  six  quart  cells,  will  drive  a  sewing-machine  at 
a  surprising  pace.  In  the  volume  before  us  the  amateur  will  find 
clear  and  precise  directions  as  to  the  construction  of  motors,  an 
elementary  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  they  depend, 
and  descriptions  of  the  more  complicated  forms,  whether  worked 
by  continuous  or  by  alternating  currents.  The  student  who  has 
filled  his  mind  with  the  practical  details  given  in  Mr.  Bottone's 
book  will  have  made  a  good  start,  and  may  then  proceed  to 
grapple  with  more  advanced  treatises  in  which  the  difficult  pro- 
blems involved  in  the  construction  of  motors,  such  as  "hysteresis," 
"  periodicity,"  and  the  "  magnetic  circuit,"  are  discussed. 

The  appearance  of  a  fifth  edition  of  The  Electric  Light,  by  Mr. 
Bromley  Holmes,  reminds  us  that  at  present  there  is  no  book 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  trustworthy  guide  and  counsellor  by 
the  householder  who  is  thinking  of  setting  up  the  electric  light  in 
his  house.  How  shall  he  decide  whether  to  apply  to  an  electric 
light  Company — and,  if  so,  whether  to  patronize  the  continuous 
current  or  the  alternating  current — or  whether  to  have  a  gas- 
engine,  dynamo,  and  accumulators  in  his  own  house  ?  As  far  as 
it  goes,  Mr.  Holmes's  book  is  not  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  is  very 
short  and  slight.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  chapter  is  the  last,  in 
which  the  relative  cost  of  the  different  systems  is  sketched  out. 
According  to  Mr.  Holmes,  a  light  equal  to  1,000  standard  candles 
will  cost  a  shilling  an  hour  if  gas  (at  3s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet)  be 
the  illuminant,  and  lid.  if  incandescent  lamps  be  employed. 
With  small  installations  worked  by  a  gas-engine,  the  cost  will 
be  is.  2d.  per  hour.  More  information  is  required  as  regards  the 
advantages,  conveniences,  risks,  and  liabilities  of  the  competing 
systems. 


ELY  RECORDS. « 

THE  ancient  records  of  the  great  diocese  of  Ely,  whose 
bishop  had  once  much  of  the  same  kind  of  jurisdiction  as 
the  bishops  of  Durham,  are  of  considerable  public  interest.  The 
Bishop  has  been  well  advised  to  print  them,  and  the  work  is 
performed  in  a  sumptuous  manner.  Mr.  Gibbons's  editing  is 
all  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  printing  and  paper  reflect  credit 
on  the  provincial  press.  The  registers  have  hitherto  been 
practically  inaccessible,  having  been  scattered  about,  some  in 
London,  some  at  Cambridge,  and  some  at  Ely.  All  are  now 
gathered  under  one  roof,  and  the  Bishop  has  fitted  up  a  muni- 
ment-room in  Bishop  Alcock's  Tower  in  the  palace  at  Ely, 
where  they  are  caretully  arranged  so  as  t»  be  easily  available 
for  the  research  which  their  historical  importance  deserves. 
Owing  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  old  Bishops  of 
Ely,  "  their  muniment-room  contains,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary records  of  diocesan  business,  a  great  mass  of  ancient  docu- 
ments relating  to  their  temporal  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 

*  Ely  Episcopal  Records  :  a  Calendar  and  Concise  View  of  the  Episcopal 
Records  preserved  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  the  Palace  at  Ely.  Compiled  by 
Direction  of  the  Right  Kev.  Alwyne,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  by  A.  Gibbons, 
F.S.A.  Printed  for  Private  Circulation.  Lincoln  :  James  Williamson. 
1891. 


criminal."  The  ecclesiastical  records,  also,  have  been  arranged, 
and  comprise  visitation-books  and  transcripts  of  parish  registers. 
They  are  in  unusually  good  preservation,  and  have  been  placed 
in  order  according  to  parishes,  so  as  to  be  readily  consulted  when, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  parochial  records  are  themselves  de- 
fective. The  marriage  licences  are  very  valuable,  and  there  is  a 
list,  printed  in  this  volume,  of  the  old  marriage  register,  from 
1745  t0  I759>  °f  Ely  Chapel,  in  Holborn.  Marriages  at  Ely 
Chapel  were  fashionable  then,  and  at  an  earlier  time,  and  one  is- 
recorded  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  (27th  April,  1693).  In  addition 
to  his  notes  from  these  documents,  Mr.  Gibbons  has  placed  in  an 
appendix  an  account  of  the  various  records  relating  to  the  old 
diocese  of  Ely  which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace. 

The  see  of  Ely  is  one  of  the  few  English  bishoprics  which  still 
possesses  an  official  London  residence.  The  contests  which  arose 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  to  the  old  palace  in  Holborn 
dragged  on  incessantly  until  1772,  when  the  Bishop  was  allowed 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  sell  his  claims  for  6,500/.  and  an 
annuity  of  200/.  from  the  Crown.  In  April  of  the  same  ,year 
Bishop  Keene  obtained  the  virtual  freehold — a  ground  rent  of 
18/.  only  being  reserved  to  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton — of  a 
house  in  Dover  Street  for  5,600/.,  and  the  bishops  finally  re- 
moved from  Holborn.  The  house,  which  has  a  stone  front  and  a 
mitre  carved  on  it,  was  probably  built  for  the  Bishop  in  1776,  and 
is  described  as  on  the  site  of  Clarendon  House,  which  was 
afterwards  Albemarle  House.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual 
increase  in  value  of  land  here.  The  site  in  1700  was  worth 
1,800/.  In  1 7 1 5  it  was  sold  for  2,350/.,  and  in  1770  for  5,100/, 
Mr.  Gibbons  prints  abstracts  of  the  title-deeds. 

The  episcopal  registers  have  been  reported  upon  to  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  by  Dr.  Jessop.  They  begin 
in  1337,  but  are  far  from  being  complete.  They  contain  fewer 
early  references  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  but  the  great  influence  of  the  Mendicant  ordtreof 
friars  is  well  exemplified.  In  1375,  for  instance,  ten  Franciscans, 
five  Augustinians,  and  seven  Carmelites,  after  admission  to  the- 
priesthood,  were  licensed  to  preach  throughout  the  diocese.  All 
belonged  to  houses  in  Cambridge.  Great  activity  in  church 
building,  and  in  what  we  now  call  "  restoration " — that  is,  in 
pulling  down  old  churches,  destroying  the  monuments,  and  re- 
building in  the  new  style — ensued  on  this  preaching  activity.  In 
a  single  year  of  his  stormy  episcopate  Lisle  dedicated  ten 
churches  in  Cambridgeshire  alone.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
great  ornament  of  Ely  Cathedral,  the  octagon,  was  devised  and 
built  by  Prior  Walsingham.  There  is  less  about  the  cathedral  in 
Mr.  Gibbons's  book  than  we  might  have  expected ;  but  he  quotes 
the  destructive  Wyatt's  report.  If  we  had  not  seen  such  wonders 
in  our  own  day  we  should  deem  it  incredible  that  any  Dean  and 
Chapter  should  let  this  man  loose  on  their  church.  The  irre- 
parable mischief  he  wrought  at  Salisbury,  and  would  have 
wrought  at  Durham  if  he  bad  been  allowed,  mi^ht  have  warned 
them.  But  in  1796  he  was  summoned  to  Ely  ;  and,  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected,  he  does  not  recommend  the  de- 
struction of  the  porch  or  of  the  octagon,  but  only  wants  to- 
remove  the  bells,  the  organ,  and  an  ivy-tree  in  the  Deanery 
garden.  The  worst  part  of  the  report  appeals  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  recommends  them  to  sell  the  leading 
of  the  roof  for  3,000/.,  as  a  cheaper  roof  might  be  made  for  1,200/. 
or  1,500/.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  on  Wyatt's  report, 
and  Ely  has  suffered  less  at  the  hands  of  "  restorers  "  than  almost 
any  other  English  cathedral ;  for  the  decoration  of  the  roof  is  a 
new  and  excellent  feature,  worthy  of  the  best  periods  of  English 
art,  and  not,  strictly  speaking,  any  restoration.  The  Bishop's 
palace,  too,  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  much  of  it  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  but  with  examples  of  almost  all  the 
styles  in  vogue  since.  We  could  wish  Mr.  Gibbons  had  given  U3 
in  full  "  an  account  of  the  number  of  windows  of  the  Palace,  for 
the  Window  Tax,"  briefly  mentioned  on  page  108. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  entries  many  are  very  curious* 
Witches  are  mentioned  in  1647,  when  Dorothy  Ellis  is  tried  and 
confesses  to  having  seen  "  the  Devell  in  the  liknes  of  a  great 
catt,"  and  to  having  commanded  him  "  to  goe  and  be  witch  4  of 
the  cattell  of  Tho.  Hitch  all  whch  cattell  presently  died."  After 
this  "  she  sent  hir  catt  spirit  to  bewitch  and  take  away  the  life 
of  Marie,  the  daughter  of  Tho.  Salter  of  Stretham,  which  spirit 
forthwith  kild  the  child,"  and  also  lamed  the  mother.  She 
further  practised  against  John  Gotobed,  because  he  called  her  an 
old  witch  and  flung  stones  at  her.  We  fear  it  must  have  gone 
badly  with  Dorothy  Ellis,  but  her  fate  is  not  revealed  in  the 
records.  She,  no  doubt,  suffered  at  the  stake;  like  two  heretics, 
burnt  in  1555,  at  Ely.  Licences  to  beg  in  the  diocese  are  not  in- 
frequent. "  In  one  instance  such  an  indulgence  is  granted  for 
two  years,  to  enable  a  poor  man  who  had  been  stripped  of 
his  all  by  robbers  to  recover  his  losses."  A  very  searching 
visitation  of  the  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  described  in  a 
little  volume  of  1638.  At  Doddington,  William  Aspland  is 
presented  "for  sitting  wth  his  hatt  on  his  head  in  the  tyme 
of  divine  service."  It  is  probable  this  practice  had  its  political 
or  polemical  aspect.  The  Dutch  to  this  day  wear  "hatts  m 
church  ;  and  we  must  suppose,  from  his  statue  and  its  inscrip- 
tion at  St.  Albans,  that  Lord  Bacon  did  the  same.  There  are 
other  references  to  the  usage ;  but  we  can  hardly  wonder  at 
Master  Aspland  if  Doddington  Church  was  like  its  neighbour  at 
Elme,  where  "it  raineth  in  upon  the  Communion  Table."  In 
Ely  itself  a  great  disturbance  close  to  the  "  quire  of  the  cathe- 
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drall"  ia  caused  on  New  Year's  day  by  a  scoundrel  named 
William  Smyth,  who  roasted  "  a  catt  tied  to  a  spitt,"  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  crowd,  whereby  "  a  great  prophanacion  "  was 
made.  There  are  many  curious  entries  of  a  later  date  as  to 
■episcopal  expenditure,  among  which  we  find  in  1779  tua*  *ne 
Bishop  paid  2I.  12s.  6d.  "for  a  grizzle  peruke";  and  in  1790 
tkat  the  bill  of  Francis  Winter  "for  dressing  the  Honorable 
and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bp.  of  Ely's  Perukes  from 
March  10th  to  July  6th,"  was  2I.  is.  10^.-251  perukes  at 
*zd.  each.  In  1778  there  is  a  curious  correspondence  as  to  "Mr. 
Porson,"  for  whom  the  Bishop  wished  to  provide  a  suit  of 
•clothes,  "  and  his  lordship  begs  they  may  be  made  big  enough  to 
admit  of  a  little  increase  of  size,  as  they  are  not  things  in  constant 
wear."  Mr.  Smith,  the  deputy-registrar,  to  whom  this  letter  is 
addressed,  is  further  requested  not  "  to  notice  to  Mr.  Porson." 
He  replies  that  Mr.  Porson  had  already  got  his  coat  and  boots 
before  coming  to  him,  and  wishes  he  had  waited.  "  I  think  I 
could  a  got  the  boots  and  coat  more  reasonable  then  having  them 
of  the  college  shoemaker  and  taylor."  Finally,  Mr.  Smith  is 
desired  "  to  waite  upon  Mr.  Porson  of  Trinity  College,  and 
advance  him  two  guineas  for  pocket  money  and  place  it  to  his 
lordship's  account."  Another  curious  parcel  of  letters  is  of  much 
earlier  date.  It  relates  to  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  a  gentleman 
named  Beck,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His 
love-letters  to  Miss  Elizabethe  Lynne  are  mixed  up  with  legal 
documents,  and  there  is  a  go-between,  Thomas  Chabenor.  He 
calls  her  his  "dearest  princesse,"  and  uses  many  euphuisms. 
His  "  soule  "  has  departed  from  him  "  to  the  place  where  it  loves." 
He  trusts  he  is  not  "  ordeyned  to  die,"  but  that  he  shall  be  "  again 
conjoyned  to  his  soule  and  cured."  He  sends  her  a  posy  ring, 
and  she  replies  accepting  his  offers,  but  expressing  anxiety  as 
to  his  estate — "  which  being  founde  no  worse  then  hath  beene  by 
yov  and  your  friendes  reported  yov  shall  find  me  as  yov  desire. 
Thus  with  my  hartye  Comendacions  I  Curnmette  yov  to  the 
tuicion  of  the  allmighttye."  Whether  Mr.  Beck  married  Miss 
Lynne  is  not  known  ;  but  in  1604,  as  a  widower,  he  married 
Katharine  Perse,  and  appears  to  have  died  ten  years  later.  Alto- 
gether the  Bishop  of  Ely  has  done  a  good  work  in  arranging  for 
the  printing  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  calendar. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.  a  series 
of  admirably-printed  and  arranged  Sonatas  for  violin  and 
ipiano  by  Arcangelo  Corelli  (1653—17 1 3),  the  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment being  constructed  upon  the  original  figured  bass,  marks 
of  expression,  bowing,  and  fingering  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch.  It  is 
superfluous  to  praise  the  work  of  this  very  great  master,  and  all 
we  can  do  is  to  compliment  Messrs.  Novello  for  rescuing  so  much 
that  is  beautiful  from  oblivioD,  and  for  adding  this  interesting 
series  to  the  many  masterpieces  of  ancient  music  they  have  had 
the  taste  and  spirit  to  restore  to  popularity.  These  Sonatas  will 
be  found  invaluable  by  violinists.  Some  very  pretty  songs  have 
been  recently  published  by  this  eminent  firm  ;  among  them  none 
is  better  than  "  Thekla's  song  in  Wallenstein"  by  VV.  Fishburn 
Donkin. 

Messrs.  Ricordi  &  Co.  send  us  "0!  love  Marie,"  by  Signor 
"fyittorio  Carpi,  a  commonplace  song;  "Our  King,"  by  Signor 
August  Roteth,  a  fairly  effective  sacred  song;  and  a  semi-sacred 
song,  "Evening  Rest,"  by  the  same  composer,  which  is  even 
more  meritorious.  "A  Curl  of  Gold,"  by  B.  Palmieri,  has  silly 
words  and  poor  music.  Signor  P.  Tosti's  "  Les  Filles  de  Cadiz  "  is 
•  a  graceful  mezzo-soprano  song  in  the  Spanish  style.  Signor  Tosti's 
"  Mon  cceur  estpleindetoi  "  isoneof  his  very  best  recent  works,  and 
"  Si  tu  voulais  "  is  charming.  "  Hush-a-bye,"  by  Signor  L.  Denza, 
■is  a  delightful  song ;  but  "  My  Paradise,"  with  absurd  words, 
ia  not  worthy  of  this  popular  composer.  Very  ordinary 
in  every  way  is  "The  Violet,"  by  Signor  Isidore  Pavia,  and 
"  Saved  from  the  Wreck  "  is  a  feeble  imitation  by  H.  Elliot  Leth 
■of  Pinsuti's  well-known  song.  Two  very  pretty  and  easy  violin 
pieces  are  "  Madrigale  "  and  "  Romanza,"  by  A.  Simonetti. 

Messrs.  Paterson  &  Sons  have  recently  published  "  The  Old 
Mill,"  a  fairly  effective  ballad  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hervey ;  "  The 
•Closing  of  the  Day,"  by  Miss  Annie  Armstrong,  which  is  not  at 
all  original ;  and  "  From  Lands  where  Love  for  ever  Dreams,"  an 
absolutely  bad  composition,  with  abjectly  foolish  words  by  Alfred 
Stetter.  "  The  Abbey  Portal,"  with  a  refrain,  is  by  Mr.  Cormell 
Wood.  "  Pastoral  Album,"  a  two-part  song  by  Mr.  Alfred  Moffat, 
is  a  nice  little  song  for  children ;  but  the  soprano  part  is  a  trifle 
too  high  for  a  young  voice.  Very  pretty  and  light  is  "  The  Bee 
and  the  Butterfly,"  a  vocal  trio  by  M.  Otto  Schweitzer.  A  piano- 
forte "  derangement "  of  old  Scotch  airs  by  M.  Eugene  Woycke 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rubbish.  We  can,  however,  recommend 
"A  Border  Pastoral,"  by  Mr.  Colin  J.  Stotker.  "The  Queen  0' 
Scots' Ancient  Dance,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Moore,  ia  very  like  a  modern 
polka. 

Two  new  songs—"  My  Cousin  Bonnie  "  and  "  One  Life  and 
One  Love,"  respectively  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Behrens  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Capel — are  not  particularly  interesting.  Much  more  satisfactory 
are  the  contents  of  two  neat  little  albums  of  six  songs  by  Mr. 
James  Molloy  and  Mr.  Stephen  Adams,  issued  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Cocks  &  Co.,  which  form  the  eighteenth  number  of  the  Burlington 
Album,  an  excellent  periodical  which  finds,  we  feel  convinced, 


much  favour  in  country-houses  where  musical  taste  is  not  very 
exacting. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Woolham  we  have  a  capital  album  of 
fantasias  on  Irish  airs,  by  M.  J.  Jacques  Haakmar ;  "  A  Reverie," 
for  the  violoncello,  by  M.  Jean  Gerardy,  which  is  quite  charm- 
ing ;  and  equally  pretty  is  "  Sehnsucht-Hoffnung,"  for  violin  and 
pianoforte,  by  M.  F.  Clarisse  Mallard. 

The  London  Music  Publishing  Company  has  lately  issued  a 
series  of  eight  songs  by  Mr.  Erskine  Allon,  the  music  of  which  is 
pretty.    The  words,  to  say  the  least,  leave  to  seek. 

The  London  Album,  a  series  of  popular  dance  music,  is  a  useful 
publication ;  but  surely  some  of  the  waltzes  are  not  of  the  best. 
"  The  Shaking  Polka,"  however,  is  a  very  bright  and  danceable 
specimen  of  its  class.    All  these  pieces  are  easy  to  read  at  sight. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  third  volume  of  what  is  either  the  greatest  involuntary 
or  the  greatest  voluntary  satire  ever  issued  on  a  man  of 
esprit  ("  and  for  a  third  plea  the  defendant  said  that  the  same 
had  been  garbled") — the  Memoires  de  Talleyrand  (1) — has 
appeared. 

A  less  harsh  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gontaut  (2).  Mme.  de  Gontaut  was  a  girl  in  '89, 
but  enjoyed  the  post  of  "  governess  of  the  infants  of  France  " 
during  the  Restoration.  It  is  not  her  fault  that  since  that 
dismallest  of  restorations  there  has  not  been  an  infant  of  France 
who  was  of  the  slightest  interest,  or  that  she  has  little  or  nothing 
to  tell  but  what  Mr.  Carlyle  might  have  called  (perhaps  has 
called)  "  she-gentleman  usherings."  The  thing  is,  unluckily, 
written  throughout  in  the  official  style.  "  Rien  ne  fut  plus 
touch  ant  que  le  moment  ou  le  roi  venant  pres  d'eux  leur  confia 
la  garde  du  due  de  Bordeaux ;  '  Veillez  sur  ce  pre'eieux  enfant,' 
leur  dit-il,"  and  so  forth ;  "  Son  noble  coeur  aussi  battait  de 
bonheur  et,"  &c.  We  do  not  want  to  say  anything  unkind  of 
the  noble  cceur  of  Charles  X.  lie  might  have  been  a  little  less 
of  a  fribble  in  his  youth  ;  he  might  have  been  a  little  less  of  a 
faineant,  to  say  nothing  worse,  in  his  early  manhood  when,  had 
he  landed  in  La  Vendee,  many  things  might  have  been  different. 
But  he  was,  at  any  rate,  clear  from  some  of  the  stains  which 
rest  on  his  brother  of  Provence ;  and,  though  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  compare  Charles  II.  to  Louis  XVIII.,  yet  Charles  X. 
had,  at  any  rate,  over  his  brother  the  same  superiority  of 
principle,  were  it  only  of  foolish  principle,  that  James  II.  had 
over  his.  Still,  he  is  rather  a  difficult  subject  for  the  official 
style.  However,  the  book  is  agreeable.  "  La  charge,"  writes 
Mme.  de  Gontaut  with  the  noblest  gravity,  "  de  gouvernante  des 
enfants  de  France  est  inamovible ;  et  nulle  puissance  du  monde, 
pas  meme  celle  du  roi,  ne  peut  en  disposer  sans  un  jugement 
des  pairs."  With  this  echo  of  the  past,  which  Saint-Simon  must 
have  stirred  himself  in  his  tomb  to  applaud,  let  us  leave  her. 

JJenfant  du  Temple  (3)  is,  we  confess,  less  interesting  to  us- 
For  your  claimant  we  have  a  most  lukewarm  affection.  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  false  Demetrius,  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  and 
many  others,  ending  in  the  Naundorft",  or  Nauendorff,  in  whom 
M.  de  Gaugler  believes,  have  had  no  doubt  the  good  fortune  to 
interest  persons  of  much  greater  ability  than  any  to  which  we 
can  lay  claim  ;  but  us  they  bore.  The  persons  of  much  greater 
ability  may  go  to  M.  de  Gaugler  and  see  whether  his  proofs  will 
weigh  with  them  against  the  fatal  argument  that  only  two  sets 
of  persons  are  likely  to  have  smuggled  Louis  XVII.  away — 
those  who  wished  to  make  him  king  and  those  whose  interest  it 
was  that  he  would  never  be  such.  The  first  would  never  have 
kept  him  a  private  person;  the  second  would  have  "made 
sicker." 

We  are  rather  wont  in  England  to  take  French  colonizing 
enterprises  irreverently  (4).  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  they  were 
unlucky  enough,  and  that,  according  to  all  accounts,  even  Algeria 
has  not  yet  been  made  anything  like  self-supporting.  But  in 
the  last  few  years,  at  any  rate,  Indo-China,  Madagascar,  and  the 
very  large  tract,  held  by  no  means  merely  nominally,  which  extends 
from  Senegal  to  Timbuctoo,  and  with  some  gaps  to  the  Congo, 
are  not  things  to  be  quite  poohpoobed.  If  any  one  likes  a  succinct 
and  well-arranged  account  of  the  older  period,  he  will  find  it  in 
M.  Deschamps's  book. 

Signor  Federici's  (5)  book,  which  appears  translated  from  the 
Italian,  is  a  very  respectable,  but  not  very  interesting,  study  of 
certain  laws,  as  to  the  existence  of  which  we  own  ourselves 
somewhat  sceptical. 

Mr.  Huxley's  work  (6)  needs  no  recommendation  of  its  merits 
and  no  criticism  of  its  defects  to  a  reader  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

There  is  always  something  that  is  interesting  in  a  book  that  is 


(1)  Memoires  du  Prince  de  Talleyrand.  Par  le  Due  de  Broglie.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Le'vy. 

(2)  Memnires  de  Mine,  la  Duchcsse  de  Gontaut.    Paris:  Plon. 

(3)  L'cnfant  du  Temple.    Par  le  Baron  ite  Gaugler.    Paris  :  Savine. 

(4)  Ilistoire  de  la  question  coloniale  en  France.  Par  L.  Deschamps. 
Paris  :  Plon. 

(5)  Les  lois  du  progris  deduites  des phinomenes  nature's.  Par  R.  Federici. 
Paris :  Alcan. 

(6)  Les  sciences  naturelles  et  Veducation.  Par  Th.  Huxlev.  Paris: 
J.  B.  Bailliere. 
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boldly  out  of  the  fashion.  M.  Thorel  (7)  goes  back  to  Sterne  in  his 
title,  "and  nearly  as  far  in  his  style,  though  he  stops  there,  for  the 
most  part,  at  Xavier  de  Maistre  and  Senancour,  modernized  some- 
times pretty  boldly.  He  is  an  exceedingly  amatory  promenader 
(which  is  no  doubt  in  the  style),  and  appears  to  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  fold  in  his  arms  every  young  person  of  attractive  appear- 
ance -whom  he  meets.  In  ordinary  life  this  practice  meets  with 
many  difficulties,  of  taste  and  otherwise,  including  the  fact  that 
the  police  courts  are  open,  and  that  modern  codes  are  unfriendly 
to  kissing.  In  the  economy  of  Tendre,  however,  no  such  base 
considerations  exist,  and  M.  Thorel  wanders  in  the  country  with 
heart  aflame  and  eyes  aflow  like  a  kind  of  resuscitated  mixture  of 
the  distinguished  persons  above  mentioned,  with  dashes  of  Rous- 
seau, some  of  the  men  of  1830,  and  others  added.  It  is  a  queer 
macedoine,  sometimes  in  good  taste,  sometimes  in  bad. 

M.  de  Goncourt  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  students  and 
collectors  of  Japonaiseries  with  a  careful  account,  followed  by  a 
regular  catalogue  raisomie,  of  the  works  of  Outamaro  (8),  a 
Japanese  artist  of  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  this.  M.  de  Goncourt's  competence  in  the  matter  is  undoubted, 
and  the  interest  of  the  matter  itself,  though  a  little  surfait 
perhaps  some  years  ago,  is  undoubted  likewise. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THERE  should  be  some  among  the  summer  visitors  to  Shetland 
to  whom  Dr.  Samuel  Hibbert's  Description  of  the  Shetland 
Isles,  as  reprinted  by  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Manson  of  Lerwick,  can- 
not but  prove  welcome.  Hibbert's  interesting  itinerary  through 
Shetland  was  originally  published  in  1822,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Wernerian  Society.  It  was  as  a  "  geognost  "  and  antiquary  that 
Hibbert  set  forth  on  his  expedition,  his  chief  object  being  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  primitive  rocks  in  the  Shetland  Isles.  But  he 
was  speedily  induced  to  make  a  wider  and  deeper  study  of  the 
isles  and  the  inhabitants.  His  descriptive  style  is  excellently 
plain  and  effective.  His  accounts  of  the  scenery,  customs,  agri- 
culture, and  fisheries  are  capital  reading,  even  now  that  the 
well-informed  tourist  finds  the  paths  to  knowledge  both  numerous 
and  easy.  Perhaps  it  is  no  matter  for  regret  that  the  "  geological 
sections  "  of  his  book  are  omitted  from  the  present  reprint.  What 
there  is  given,  of  tradition  and  legend  orally  collected,  and  of 
animated  narrative,  will  amply  repay  all  who  propose  to  explore 
Shetland.  As  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  with  the  exception  of 
his  geological  chapters  and  his  account  of  the  "  ancient  Udal 
system,"  his  Itinerary  is  devoted  to  matters  of  "  a  popular  cha- 
racter." It  were  well,  therefore,  that  the  voyager  to  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  Agricola  should  study  Hibbert,  if  only  that  he  may  realize 
fully  the  changes  and  "  improvements  "  that  seventy  years  have 
brought  about.  To  neglect  this  opportunity  were  as  inexcusable 
as  not  to  have  read  or  re-read  The  Pirate. 

From  Caxton  to  Coverdale  is  the  descriptive  title  of  the  new 
volume  of  Professor  Henry  Morley's  "  English  Writers  "  (Cassell 
&  Co.)  The  period  thus  roughly  indicated,  if  not  remarkably 
prolific  in  great  literary  names,  is  one  of  extreme  importance  to 
students  of  the  historical  development  of  English  literature. 
Between  the  plan  and  treatment  of  Mr.  Morley's  work  true  pro- 
portion is  not  invariably  preserved,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  a  comprehensive  survey  within  the  limitations  of  com- 
ment and  illustration  prescribed  by  the  writer's  scheme.  Dunbar, 
for  example,  is  scarcely  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  various 
aspects  his  writings  suggest,  and  Mr.  Morley's  comparative  criti- 
cism scarcely  succeeds  in  elucidating  the  very  striking  and  interest- 
ing characteristics  of  such  powerful  yet  dissimilar  satirists  as 
Skelton  and  Lindsay. 

In  The  Story  of  the  "  Imitatio  Chris ti"  (Elliot  Stock)  Mr. 
Leonard  Wheatley  contributes  to  the  "  Book-Lover's  Library  "  a 
volume  that  adheres  very  consistently,  to  the  plan  originally 
designed  for  the  Series.  But,  in  reducing  to  compact  narrative 
the  history  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  books,  he  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  describing  and  enumerating  the  manuscripts  and 
printed  editions  of  the  Imitation,  and  to  a  summary  of  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  author. 

Education  and  Heredity  (Walter  Scott)  is  a  translation,  by  Mr. 
W.  J .  Greenstreet,  of  a  treatise  on  education  by  the  late  Jean 
Marie  Guyau,  philosopher  and  poet.  Of  what  is  commonly 
understood  as  heredity  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  volume, 
for  which  rare  abstinence  from  current  cant  the  blessings  of 
the  reader  are  due  to  the  shade  of  the  author.  The  repression  of 
unsocial  tendencies,  and  a  training  of  the  individual  that  shall  be 
fruitful  in  benefits  to  society,  are  chief  among  the  educational 
objects  advocated.  '  These  are  sensible  aims,  as  much  of  M. 
Guyau's  treatise  on  the  formation  of  habits  and  on  punishments 
is  likewise  sensible,  though  the  author's  ideal  might  as  readily  be 
realized  were  the  teacher  to  consider  only  the  special  needs  of  the 
individual  child,  apart  from  any  thought  of  the  good  of  society 
and  the  child's  possible  offspring  in  the  dim  future. 

A  story  with  a  purpose  is  Wednesday's  Child,  by  Miriam  Alan 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  the  purpose  being  "to  try  and  stamp  out 
the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  in  girls'  schools."  A  martyr 
to  nervous  headaches  is  the  heroine  of  this  morbid  and  dreary 
story.    Her  distressful  life  is  represented  as  wholly  due  to  the 

(7)  Promenades  sentimentales.    Par  Jean  Thorel.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(8)  Outamaro.    Par  Edmond  de  Goncourt.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 


punishment  she  received  in  an  Irish  convent  school ;  and,  if  we- 
are  to  accept  every  statement  in  the  author's  hysterical  preface, 
it  would  appear  that  the  fiction  is  scarcely  coloured  or  disguised 
fact.  Even  so,  the  story  is  dull,  and  the  author's  opening  mani- 
festo on  the  subject  is  too  much  charged  with  vague  assertions. 

A  Minimum  Wage,  by  Alfred  Morris  (Cassell  &  Co.),  is  a 
*'  Socialistic  novel,"  with  a  hero  of  wondrous  gifts  who  visits 
a  country  village,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  armed  with  a 
pretty  "  platform  "  of  politico-social  ideas,  sucli  as  land  national- 
ization, a  minimum  wage,  free  food  for  school-children,  and  the 
like.  He  makes  converts  with  extraordinary  ease.  The  vicar's 
daughter  falls  in  love  with  him.  The  vicar's  son,  .not  to  be- 
excelled,  falls  to  chattering  nonsense.  "  Patriotism  is  a  mis- 
taken virtue,"  "  Subsidize  the  Salvation  Army,"  and  "  Close  the 
public-houses,"  are  examples  of  his  wisdom. 

Dr.  Edmund  Boisgilbert  (Ignatius  Donnelly)  tells  a  story  of  the 
anarchy  that  is  to  be  when  the  pride  of  civilization  has  waxed! 
over-fat,  and  the  plutocrat  is  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Destruction.  Cwsar's  Column  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
is  a  maddening  jumble  of  nightmares,  as  tales  of  anarchy  ought 
to  be,  such  as  makes  the  flesh  of  the  sensitive  to  creep. 

Captain  Charles  King  is  the  American  "John  Strange  Winter," 
according  to  a  Baltimore  critic.  His  military  stories,  according 
to  another  distinguished  reviewer,  possess  the  "  manly  spark  and 
dash "  that  are  to  be  found  in  Blackmore  only,  among  English 
authors.  Perhaps  Captain  King  sometimes  sleeps,  as  the  greatest 
writers  must,  for  his  novel  Captain  Blake  (Lippincott  Co.)  by  no 
means  rises  to  the  standard  suggested  by  his  critics.  "  John 
Strange  Winter"  may  yet  breathe  freely  and  Mr.  Blackmore 
continue  to  sparkle  unconcerned.  Their  heroines,  at  least,  are 
guiltless  of  "  lily-white  fingers,"  "  willowy  figures,"  and  "  taper- 
ing' dip-ics." 

The  third  volume  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  Popular  Lectures 
and  Addresses  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  deals  with  marine  matters,  and 
is  issued  in  advance  of  the  second  volume  owing  to  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  lectures  decided  upon  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 
The  present  instalment  comprises  lectures  on  Navigation,  Tides, 
Waves,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  Deep-sea  Cables,  and  Sounding  by 
Pianoforte  Wire.  As  with  other  contributions  to  the  "Nature 
Series,"  the  book  is  well  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  maps. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Painting  (George  Allen)  appears  with  nothing  additional  to  the 
original  preface  of  1854. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Levy  edits  the  first  volume  of  Transactions  of  the 
Political  Economy  Circle.  (King  &  Son),  a  series  of  papers 
read  and  discussed  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  by  various 
members  of  the  Circle,  with  an  introductory  address  by  Mr. 
Courtney. 

Messrs.  John  Walker  &  Co.  forward  samples  of  the  "  Centric  " 
pen  and  penholder — a  new  pen  made  upon  a  new  principle,  by 
which  the  point  of  the  pen  is  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the 
holder,  as  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil  is  in  the  centre  of  the  wood. 
All  other  steel  pens  are  termed  "  eccentric  "  by  the  inventor.  The 
"  centric  pens  " — you  may  have  them  "  broad  "  or  "  fine,"  or  with 
"  turned-up  "  points — are  decidedly  agreeable  to  use. 

Among  new  editions,  we  have  Vol.  I.  of  Professor  Marshall's 
Principles  of  Economics  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  The  Children's 
Garland,  a  Selection  from  "  the  best  Poets,"  edited  by  Coventry 
Patmore  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  and  Carlyle's  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  "Minerva  Library"  edition,  in  one  volume  (Ward,. 
Lock,  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  the  Index  to  the  Rev.  John  Macpher- 
son's  translation  of  Schiirer's  History  of  the  Jeivish  People  in  the 
Time  of  Christ  (Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  M.  Boissevaiu's- 
prize  essay  The  Monetary  Questio?i,  translated  by  G.  Townsend 
Warner  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Parts  60  and  61  of  the  Encyklo- 
pddia  der  Naturivissenschaften,  edited  by  Professor  W.  Forster 
and  others  (Breslau  :  Trewendt.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate)  ; 
Principles  of  Social  Economics,  by  George  Gunton  (Putnam's 
Sons)  ;  An  Introduction  to  Phonetics,  by  Laura  Soames  (Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.) ;  New  Reformation,  a  Lay  Sermon  by  "  Prog- 
nostic "  ;  Part  2  of  a  History  of  Tariff'  Administration  in  the- 
United  States,  by  John  Dean  Goss ;  Practical  Inorganic  Che- 
mistry, an  elementary  class-book,  by  Ebenezer  J.  Cox  (Percival 
&  Co.) ;  Russia  and  the  Jews,  by  A.  Reader,  M.A.  (Digby  & 
Long) ;  With  a  Song  in  the  Heart,  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Ritchie  (New  York:  Guild  of  St.  Ignatius);  The  Eucharist,  a 
Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  Lincoln  Judg- 
ment, by  "  Anglicanus  "  (Williams  &  Norgate) ;  The  Reproduc- 
tion of  Geographical  Fonns,  by  J.  W.  Redway  (Boston :  Heath 
&  Co.);  and  Mr.  Follett  Dunsford's  Handbook  of  Railway  and 
other  Securities,  a  useful  pocket-guide  to  prices,  dividends,  &c, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  (Effingham  Wilson  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS,  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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LYCEUM.— This  Saturday  Evening,  July  25,  at  8.15,  MUCH 
ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  Miss  ELLEN  TERRY'S  BENEFIT,  rind  LAST  NIGHT 
of  the  SEASON.      Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  10  to  5. 

(CRYSTAL      PALACE.  —  CHILDREN'S  HOLIDAYS. 

Twelve  performing  African  Liens  !  Three  Performing  Bengal  Tigers  !  Leopards  ! 
Cheetahs  !  Bears  !  and  Boarhounds  ! 

THE  GREATEST  NOVELTY  OF  THE  CENTURY. 
These  marvellous  Wild  Beasts  at  Hurdle  Kaccs,  Playing  See-Saw,  Trundling  Globes, 
Riding  Tricycles,  and  great  African 

LION  IN  CHARIOT  DRIVING  PAIR  OF  TIGERS. 
TWICE  DAILY.   Hundreds  of  Sixpenny  and  Shilling  Seats.  A  few  Numbered  Seats,  2s., 
can  be  booked  in  advance. 

EVERY  THURSDAY. 

MAGNIFICENT  DISPLAY   OF  FIREWORKS 

By  Messrs.  C.  T.  BROCK  &  CO. 


GRAND  BALLET  EVERY  EVENING. 
Arranged  by  Madame  KATTI  LANNER.   Produced  by  Mr.  OSCAR  BARRETT. 
On  Lawn  if  finf.   Centre  Transept  if  wet.   FREE.  A  few  Numbered  Scats,  2s.  6d.,  can  be 
booked  in  advance. 

MAPLE  &  CO 

LIMITED, 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FURNITURE. 


TV/TAPLE  &  CO.  have  now 

-LVJL  on  show  a  magnificent  collection 
of  high-class  DINING-ROOM  FURNI- 
TURE in  pollard  oak,  brown  oak,  and 
American  walnut,  as  well  as  in  the  rich 
old  Chippendale  mahogany  so  much 
prized,  while  there  are  also  a  number  of 
specimen  dining-rooms,  fully  appointed 
and  furnished,  as  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  enjoy  a 
world-wide  celebrity  for  comfort- 
able and  substantially-made  dining-room 
chairs,  as  well  as  for  luxuriantly  soft 
and  really  easy  chairs,  club  chairs, 
lounges,  and  settees  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. Customers  when  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  can  pass  from  the  show- 
rooms to  the  factory  and  see  the  various 
processes  of  upholstering. 


lyTAPLE   &  CO.  are  now 

J.T_L  showing  a  choice  Selection  of 
DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of 
the  periods  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  includ- 
ing some  very  fine  specimens  in  richly 
carved  mahogany,  also  other  pieces  in 
Rococo  Chippendale  style,  including 
Cabinets,  Tables,  Showcases,  Music  Cabi- 
nets, Writing  Tables,  as  well  as  elegant 
novelties  in  inlaid  woods,  with  Vernis- 
Martin  decorations. 

TVTAPLE  &    CO.  are  ako 

J-'-L  exhibiting  numerous  novelties 
in  Moorish,  Arabian,  Japanese,  and 
Italian  fancy  Drawing-room  Furniture, 
as  well  as  many  elegant  varieties  of 
Pedestals,  Screens,  draped  and  other 
Easels,  Brackets, Overdoors,.Tardinieres, 
and  new  shapes  in  wicker  Chairs  and 
Settees,  with  artistic  draperies. 


MAPLE  &  00 


'  Familiar  in  Millions  of  Mouths  as  any  Ilousehold  Word." — The  Times. 


APOLLINARIS. 


"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATEKS." 


"  The  Water  is  cheap  as], well  as  good." 
"  Invalids  are  recommended  to  driuk  it." 
"  The  demand  for  it  is  great  and  increasing." 

The  Times. 


Wm.POLSON'S 


Corn  Flour"'"-™' 

W  THE  QUEEN. 

DSED  IN  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND 
FIRST  MANUFACTURED 
IN  SREAT  BRITAIN, 


WM.  POLSON  &  CO.,  PAISLEY. 


HOT 
MINERAL 

SPRINGS 
OF  BATH. 

Daily  yield,  507,600  gallons, 
Temperature,  117°  to  120°. 


These  Baths  were  founded  in  the  First  Century 
by  the  Romans.  The  waters  are  MOST  VALU- 
ABLE in  cases  of  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 
SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Corporation  of  Bath  have  adopted  the 
most  approved  appliances,  and  recently  enlarged 
and  perfected  the  Baths  at  great  expense.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  Hygienic 
Physicians— THE  BATHS  ARE  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  IN  EUROPE. 

Address  the  Manager  for  all  information. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  1845, for  Laud  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  Agents,  Sur- 
veyors, intending  Colonists,  Sic.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Fanning,  Estate  Management,  Forestry,  sic.  Ac. 

For  Prospectus,  wi tii  list  of  Professors,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion- Scholarships.  Diplomas,  .vc,  ap  plv  to  the  Principal. 

THE  SESSION  begins  on  Tuesday,  October  13, 1891. 

"JJNIVERSITY      COL  LEGE,  LONDON. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on  October  I.  IN- 
TRODUCTORY LECTURE  at  4  p.m.  by  Processor  VICTOR  UORSLEY,  M.B.,  B.S., 
F.R.S.,  Assist  ant -Surgeon  to  University  CoUege  Hospital. 

The  Examinations  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will  commence  on  September  23. 

Scholarships.  Exhibitions,  ami  l'rizes  of  the  value  of  £800  are  awarded  annually. 

In  University  College  Hospital  about  3,000  In-Patients  and  3i,nou  Out-Puticnts  are  treated 
during  the  year. 

Thirtv-six  Appointments,  eighteen  beinq:  resident,  as  House-Surceon,  Ilouse- Physician, 
Obstetric  Assistant,  \-c, ,  arc  filled  up  by  competition  durinz  the  year,  and  these,  as  well  as 
all  Clerkships  and  Dresserships,  are  open  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  without  extra  fee. 

Prospectuses,  with  tuli  information  as  toClasses,  Prizes,  ftc.,  maybe  obtained,  from  the 
College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

E.  A.  SCHAFER.  F.R.S..  Dean. 

J.  M.  HORSBURGH,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


T 


HE  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  ISLE  WORTH. — RESIDENT 

TUTOR  required  to  begin  work  after  Christmas.   Graduate.    Classics,  French,  aud 


fome  Mathematics.   Particulars  on  application  to  Principal. 


s 


T.      MARY'S      HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

PADDINGTON,  W. 


SCHOOL, 


The  WINTER  SESSION  begin*  on  October  1,  with  in  Introductory  Addresi  at  4  P.M.  by 
Mr.  II.  JUI.ER.  The  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held  the  same  evening,  Brigade-Surgeon 
ARTHUR  MYERS,  Scots  Guards,  in  the  chair. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 
One  of  £10.)        "I  will  be  awarded  by  Examination  on  September  21  and  25, 
•Five  of  iii  10s.  I  at  10  A.M. 

•  Two  of  which  are  specially  open  to  Students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  school  has  all  the  requisite  Laboratories  and  appliances,  an!  provides  complete  pre- 
paration for  all  the  Examining  Boards  and  for  the  higher  Examinations  and  Degrees  of  the 
Universities. 

The  Residential  College  is  nt  33  and  3.>  Westbourne  Terrace,  W.  Students  received  at  a 
charge  of  £60  for  the  Academic  year.  Warden,  E.  W.  ROL'GUTOX,  M.D.  and  B.S.Lond., 
F.R.C.S. 

HOSPITAL  STAFF. 
Consulting  1'hi/sician— Sir  EDWARD  SIEVEKING. 
Consilium/  fur,,, ,,»»-Mr.  S.  A.  LANE,  Mr.  H.  SPENCER  SMITII. 
y/ivsicians-Dr.  BIIOADBENT,  Dr.  CHEADLE.  Dr.  LEES. 
Phuncian  to  Out-Patienis-Dr.  PHILLIPS,  Dr.  MAGUIRE,  Dr.  LUFF. 
Surgeons-Mr.  NORTON,  Mr.  OWEN.  Mr.  PAGE. 

Surgeons  to  Out-Patients-Mr.  PFPPER,  Mr.  SILCOCK,  Mr.  J.  E.  LANE. 
Physician  A ccouclteui — Dr.  BRAXTON  HICKS,  F.R.S. 

Physician  Accoucheur  lo  Out- Patients— Dr.  MONTAGU  H  AN  DFIELD- JONES. 
Ophthalmic  Sw.Kims-\li.  CRITCI1ETT  aud  Mr.  JULER. 
Aural  Surgeon— Mr.  FIELD. 

Surgeon  to  the  Skin  Department— Mr.  MALCOLM  MORRIS. 
Surgeon  Dentist-Mr.  MORTON  SMALE. 
Physician  to  the  Throat  Department— Dr.  SPICER. 
Anasthetist— Mr.  HENRY  DAVIS. 

OTHER  LECTURERS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 
Physiology-Dr.  WALLER. 

Chemistry— Dr.  ALDER  WRIGHT.  F.R.S.  and  Mr.  LEON,  B.Sc. 

Comparative  Anatomy— Dr.  BOTTOMLEY. 


EXTENSION  OF  ST,  MARY'S  HOSPITAL  AND  SCHOOL 


late 


bought,  and 


Wi 


4)  a  Nurses' 
:  latter,  now  that  there  is  a 
in  the  practice  of  niid- 


Thclnnd  adjoining  the  Hospital,  now  covered  by  23  hoi 
arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  build  -(1)  anew  out' 
separate  blocks — (2)  a  Residential  College  for  Students— (3) 
Home,  and— (.'))  well-isolated  Wards  for  Lying-in  Womei 

general  outcry  for  the  more  thorough  instruction  of  medic:  

wifely,  will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  facilities  for  teachini 

This  will  add  100  beds  to  the  Hospital,  making  381  in  all. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prin-e  and  P.-incess  of  Wales  have  graciously  consented  to  lay 
the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  Neiv  Building.   The  estimated  cost  of  thi  i  great  addition  to  the 
Hospital  and  School  is  £100,000. 
The  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  School  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Madden. 

G.  P.  FIELD,  Dean. 

A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 

7?  VERSLE Y,  EASTBOURNE.— Sea  air,  refined  home,  high- 

-i—'   class  Education.   Principal.  Mrs.  DASH,  Widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Frede-ick  Dash. 

Sound  Christian  influence,  signal  success  at  the  University  and  Musical  Examinations. 
French  always  spoken  under  two  resident  French  Mistresses. 

Gymnasium,  Swimming,  Tennis,  Riding.  Social  evening  once  a  week,  for  recreation, 
music. recitations  <vc.  with  late  dinner.   Superior  school  cuisine. 

Slightly  higher  fees  for  eider  girls  having  private  bedrooms  and  late  dinner  every  evening. 

According  to  request,  Mrs.  Dish  begs  to  say,  she  receives  girls  not  requiring  the  regular 
School  Course  during  the  summer  months. 

The  HALF-TERM,  June  17.  Fees  from  date  of  entrance. 


rPflE    GIRTON    GOVERNESS  and  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

-*-    Ma'iame  AUBERT  introduces  English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  VISITING 

"n>.  <  "MI'AN'luNS,     .  .   i  recommends  Schools  and  Educational  Homes 

Holiday  Governesses  for  England  and  Abroad  27  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly  Circus,  S.W. 


CEASIDE  HOLIDAYS. 

LODGINGS  TO  LET,  at 
Hampshire  coast,  with  line  views 
Splendid  beach,  sea  bathing,  boatir 
Routhsea,  Southampton,  Beaulieu, 
from  Wuterloo  Apply  to  F.  H.  H 


FURNISHED    HOUSES  and 

LEE-ON-TITE-SOLENT,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
>f  Isle  of  Wight,  and  directly  opposite  Osborne  Palace, 
.fishing,  cricket-field.  Pier  750  feet  long.  Steamer  to 
ymington,  &c.  Hallway  station,  Farehom,  2J  hours  only 
nnkn,  Victoria  Hotel,  Lee-on-the  Solent,  Hants. 

A   MINING  ENGINEER,  just  returned  from  a  professional 

visit  to  BROKEN  HILL.  Barrier  Ranges,  New  South  Wales,  mav  he  CONSULTED 
by  those  interested  in  the  SILVER  MINES  in  that  locality.— Address,  Expert,  Stnncham's 
Library,  Walbrook,  E.C. 


B 


R  INS  MEAD  PIANOS. 

BRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 
JOHN  BRIN'SMEAD  &  SONS. 
PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  TO  H.R.II.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
18  Wigmore  Street,  W.        Lists  free. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 


TV  TETROFOLIT AN  HOSPITAL. 

The  new  building,  for  1G0  beds,  is  completed. 
Ac,  identi  admitted  at  all  hours  free. 
Special  wards  for  Jewish  patients  are  now  opened. 
S600O0  Hos,)i'al  !i  worl";cl  on  strictly  provident  principles.  Population,  cne  mile  radius, 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  to  supplement  the  subscriptions  of  poor  patients.  Bankers, 
Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Carrie,  Si  Co..  and  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited.  Contributions  thankfully 
received  aud  inlorma  ion  given  at  the  Hospital,  Kingsland  Road,  E.,  by 

CHARLES  II.  BYERS,  Secretary. 

"\yEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Hammersmith  Road,  W.— 

iTMiri£40'UO  ,.whc'r,;w'th  to  increase  the  number  of  beds  from  101  to  at  least  200.  arc  urgently 
•  i.r  •  uf'1  or<ler  to  adequately  provide  for  the  cases  of  accident  and  sudden  illness 
V,  ,'!',-. i"1  *,  !V  enormous  population  of  m  arly  000.000  persons  for  whom  this  is  the  nearest 
Ju.u.ioi.    ibc  necessary  freehold  land  has  already  been  secured. 

R.  J.  GILBERT,  Secretary-Superintendent. 


TLFRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.     Great  Health 

and  Pleasure  Resort.  Private  Marine  Esplanade.  Eight  Lawn-Tennis  Courts.  Large 
Swimming  Bath.   Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms.  Tariff  of  Manager. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHIPWRECK  DISTRESS  RELIEF  FUND. 
11  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

T\JO  SniP WRECK  or  DISASTER  of  the  SEA  can  occur 

without  the  promptest  charitable  aid  being  available  for  the  shipwrecked  sailor  him- 
self, or  the  urcent  necessities  of  his  desolate  widow  and  orphans,  Ac.,  at  the  hands  of  the 
SHIPWRECKED  FISHERMEN  and  MARINERS'  ROtfAL  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY, 
founded  over  fifty  years,  at  the  National  Maritime  Relief  Organization  of  the  Empire,  with 
about  l.ooo  Local  Agencies. 

Through  this  National  Institution  the  wrecked  survivors  are  thus  instantly  cared  for  on  the 
spot  and  at  once  forwarded  home  ;  and  the  bereaved  dependents  of  the  drowned  are  immedi- 
ately sought  out  and  helped  in  their  need.   Total  relieved,  426,464  persons. 

Instituted  1839 :  Incorporated  1850 ;  under  patronage  of  U.M.  the  Queen,  and  presidency  of 
Admiral  K.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

FUNDS  are  earnestly  APPEALED  for  by  the  Board  of  Management.  Bankers— Williams, 
Deacon,  &  Co.  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck,  Esq.,  Sailors'  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street. 
London,  E. 

SPECIAL  DISASTER  FUND. 
This  charitable  fund,  for  further  essential  aid  of  destitute  fasailiee  of  the  drowned,  is  now 
overdrawn  through  the  recent  shipwreck  disasters.   Contributions  to  meet  the  preBsing  need 
will  be  most  gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and,  as  usual,  disbursed  iutact  for  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

'THE  SCHOOL  for  the  INDIGENT  BLIND,  St.  George's 

Fields,  Southwark. 
Patron-TIEK  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Upwards  of  220  Blind  People  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Charity.  Candidates,  totally 
blind,  between  the  agesof7and  20.  are  elected  by  votes  of  Subscribers,  and  i  free  of  all  costs)' 
are  received  for  about  six  years,  during  which  they  are  taught  a  trade,  and  to  read,  write, 
and  doner  :  a  few  having  marked  ability  beine  trained  as  Organist*.  An  Annual  Subscription 
of  One  Guinea  entitles  the  donor  to  one  vote  for  eacn  vacancy  at  all  elections  ;  Life  Subscrip- 
tion 10  Guineas. 

Banters—Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  54  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

FUNDS  are  earnestly  requested  for  the  Junior  Branch  School  erected  at  Wandsworth- 
Common. 

R.  P.  STICKLAND,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretary. 

niTY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Square, 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Established  1807. 
Patron-H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  from, 
children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  9o.   Over  4Gl,8j0  patients  have  been  relieved  since  the 
formation  of  the  charity  up  to  the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Society's- 
Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street  ;  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBURY.  Treasurer. 
JOHN  WHI PTINGTON,  Secretaru. 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN. 

piIILDREN'S       AID  SOCIETY. 

^  Freaiden«— LORD  ABERDARE,  G.C.B. 
1.815  children  have  been  rescued  from  infamous  dens. 
5,000  are  in  industrial  homes,  to  which  grants  have  been  made. 
7.7.'iO  have  been  aided  by  the  Boys'  Beadle. 

Particulars  of  how  tne  children  have  been  rescued  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Children's  Aid- 
Society  will  be  sent  on  application. 

An  Emigration  Agency,  with  a  reception  house  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  maintained  for 
the  reception  of  lads  trained  in  institutions  connected  with  the  Society.  FUNDS  are 
urgently  NEEDED. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom,  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Office, 32  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON,  Secretary. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &o. 


FOB,   MUTUAL   LIFE  ASSURANCE 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND. 

(Established  a.d.  1815.) 

Funds  exceed  £11,000,000. 

London  Office:    28  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Accumulated  Fund  exceeds  £4,500,000. 


See  Prospectus,  page  17,  for  particulars  ol 
ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICIES 

combining 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  at  MINIMUM  COST 

with  provision  for  old  age. 
48  QRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ASSETS  exceed   £4,610,000 

ANNUAL  INCOME  exceeds   800,000 

LIFE  ASSURANCES.  ENDOWMENTS.  ANNUITIES.  Every  desirable 
Form  of  Policy  issued. 

Head  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.G. 
West-End  Branch  :  2  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

THOS.  G.  ACKLAND,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S. 

Actuary  and  Manager. 
3.  H.  SCOTT,  Secretary. 

JMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital,£l,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,600,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

f^OYAL      EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  a.d.  1720. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.       CLAIMS  PAID  £35,000,000. 

LIFE.    FIRE.     SEA.  ANNUITIES. 
MODERN  AND  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  ASSURANCE. 
Full  Particulars  on  application  to 
Chief  Office  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

SUN     FIRE  OFFICE. 

Founded  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Sum  Insured  in  1890,  £361,500,000. 
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CHRONICLE. 

A DISCUSSION  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Friday  week  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Brassey  on  the  already  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  Singapore  defences.  It  was  shown  again,  and 
most  conclusively,  that  the  complaints  were  most  un- 
founded, and  even  a  little  discreditable.  The  Singapore 
merchants  escape  the  burdens  of  home-keeping  English- 
men ;  they  escape  those  burdens  which  they  would  have 
had  to  bear  if  their  own  request  for  severance  from  India 
had  not  been  complied  with ;  they  have  built  up  a  great 
and  profitable  trade  under  the  flag  of  England.  And  yet 
they  object  to  pay  a  comparatively  trumpery  sum  for 
making  their  own  trade  safer  than  it  was  before.  In  the 
Commons  a  good  deal  of  fighting  took  place  on  the  Railway 
Rates  Bill,  and  then  Supply  was  resumed,  and  lasted  with 
little  of  moment  till  the  usual  one  o'clock. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  Lord  Londonderry 
thought  proper  to  reply  to  some  imputations  made  upon 
his  conduct  by  the  notorious  Mr.  Storey  in  the  Lower 
House.  The  reply,  though  complete,  was  not  needed  by 
persons  of  any  judgment;  but  there  are  so  many  persons 
of  no  judgment  that,  perhaps,  it  was  not  superfluous. 
Several  Bills  were  then  forwarded.  The  House  of  Commons, 
as  usual  iu  this  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  Session, 
was  a  little  "  electrical."  Mr.  Atkinson — whom  we  merci- 
fully described  last  week  as  "  good,  but  odd  " — had,  it 
seems,  let  his  oddity  get  altogether  above  his  goodness,  and 
had  persecuted  the  Speaker  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner  that  Mr.  Peel  thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
thing  before  the  House,  and  ask  for  protection.  It  was,  in 
epite  of  some  scarcely  sane  behaviour  on  Mr.  Atkinson's 
own  part,  promptly  afforded.  Mr.  Goschen  proposed  sus- 
pension for  the  Session,  and  then  for  a  fortnight ;  but  some 
friends  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  actuated  by  friendship,  and  some 
Irish  members,  actuated  by  natural  fellow-feeling,  demurred, 
and,  the  Speaker  himself  very  good-naturedly  pleading  for 
a  minor  sentence,  it  was  cut  down  to  a  week.  The  ever- 
lasting Daly  case  then  coming  on  among  other  affairs  in 
Supply,  that  interesting  matter  provided  occupation  till  a 
very  late  hour — -three  o'clock  or  so — which  mattered  the 
less  in  that  the  Standing  Orders  had  been  suspended,  un- 
like the  member  for  Boston,  for  the  rest  of  the  Session. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  considered  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  as  returned  from  the  Commons,  and  for  the 
most  part  accepted  the  "amendments  to  the  amendments." 
Lord  de  Mauley's  anxiety  to  be  permitted  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Commons  was  strenuously  resisted  by  Lord 
Eeversiiam,  and  perhaps  more  effectually  extinguished  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  who,  after  treacherously  extending  protec- 
tion to  Lord  de  Mauley  in  the  beginning,  suggested  at  the 
•end  that  there  was  no  reason  why  Lord  de  Mauley  should 
not  stand  if  he  likes.  The  House  of  Lords  would  not  stand 
in  his  way,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  anticipate  the  verdict 
of  the  constituency.  Perhaps  [Lord  de  Mauley  had  been 
reading  of  that  interesting  ceremony  by  which  a  gentleman 
in  another  country  used  to  strip  himself  of  his  nobility  for 
a  time,  laying  it  up  in  lavender,  as  it  were,  while  he  pursued 
'banausian  occupations,  and  resuming  it  afterwards.  The 
House  of  Commons  again  sat  far  into  the  small  hours,  busy- 
ing itself  with  Supply  for  the  most  part,  and  then  turning 
to  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  Works  Bill,  and 
other  matters,  to  refresh  itself  before  bed  at  three. 

The  House  of  Commons  devoted  its  Wednesday  afternoon 
to  more  Supply ;  but  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Constabulary 
vote  was  mild  and  meek.  We  speak  elsewhere  of  the 
flagrant  misconduct  of  the  Welsh  members  in  regard  to  the 
<Clergy  Discipline  Bill. 

The  House  of  Lords  did  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous 


business,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Railway  Rites  Bill, 
on  Thursday.  In  the  Commons  the  very  unscrupulous 
opposition  to  the  Hanover  Chapel  Bill  was  renewed,  but 
defeated  by  85  to  55.  Some  conversation  took  place- 
on  prize  fights,  and  then  there  was  a  lively  afterglow  of 
battle  on  the  Education  Bill,  some  of  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments being  strenuously  resisted  by  the  Gladstonians.  The 
Government,  however,  showed  more  backbone  than  of  late, 
and  the  most  important — that  cutting  away  the  ground  from 
the  little  trick  intended  by  the  Secularists,  in  the  words 
"and  sufficient" — was  carried  by  no  to  86.  A  perhaps 
unnecessary,  but  real,  point  as  to  the  effect  of  another  Lords' 
amendment  in  the  monej'  direction  having  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  the  debate  was  adjourned.  Sir  W.  Hart 
Dyke  made  his  Education  statement. 

Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien,  being  let  out 
Ireland.  from  prison  on  Thursday,  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  announce  their  intention  of  ratting 
from  Mr.  Parnell.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  if  this  weakens  Mr.  Parnell  for  the  time,  it  adds  to 
the  already  dangerous  number  of  competing  candidates  for 
his  succession. 

The  Mansion  House  speeches  of  Ministers  have 
Meelin^T&c  scarcely>  since  Lord  Beaconsfield's  day,  main- 
tained their  repute  for  containing  matters  of  any 
startling  interest,  and,  indeed,  it  is  just  as  well  that  they 
should  contain  none  such.  On  Wednesday  last  Lord 
Salisbury  was  in  his  now  somewhat  stereotyped  mood  of 
ingenious  belittlement  of  most  matters  except  Home  Rule, 
as  to  which  he  gave  no  uncertain  sound.  "  Eree  Education 
"  Bill  1  Well,  some  people  had  doubts,  but  it  would  be 
"  all  right.  Treaties  between  Foreign  nations  1  Shouldn't 
"  presume  to  ask  to  look  at  such  things  (which,  by  the  way, 
"  were  only  meant  to  be  torn  up),  and  wouldn't  be  allowed 
"  to  see  them  if  he  did.  Treaties  with  Foreign  nations  % 
"  England  only  wished  to  be  friend  of  friendly  peaceful  per- 
"  sons."  And  so  forth.  On  Friday  week  several  meet- 
ings of  importance  were  held,  one  at  Princes'  Hall,  where 
not  a  few  public  men  of  some  distinction,  and  of  all  parties, 
attended  to  advocate  the  taking  of  steps  to  prevent  the 
dumping  of  destitute  aliens  on  our  shores.  And  no  doubt 
belled  cats  are  useful  beasts ;  but  the  belling  of  them  is 
sometimes  difficult.  The  Allotments  Association  met  to  re- 
commend the  speedy  rewarding  of  good  Hodge  out  of  his 
landlord's  property,  for  his  excellent  conduct  at  Wisbech 
and  elsewhere ;  and  Mr.  Irving  took  the  chair  at  the  Actors' 

Association.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  talked,  near  Bristol, 

this  day  week,  "  the  trash  that  makes  one  sick  and  almost 
"  sad,"  the  weary  old  trash  about  payment  of  members,  and 
one-man-one-vote,  and  so  forth,  whereof  even  intelligent 
Radical  children  have  got  tired  long  ago,  taking  to  fixed 
hours  of  labour,  cessation  of  work  at  five-and- twenty,  with 
a  national  pension,  and  so  forth — trash,  too,  but,  at  any 

rate,  new  trash.  The  British  Medical  Association  this 

year  held  its  meeting  at  Bournemouth,  where  the  President's 
address  was  delivered  on  Tuesday.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  spoke  at  Andover  on  Wednesday,  and  took  more 
comfort  to  himself  on  certain  late  Tory  and  Unionist  dis- 
asters than  we  can.  We  don't  in  the  least  care  about  the 
electors  dissembling  their  love  ;  but  why  do  they  kick  our 
candidates  out  ?  This  question  we  will  not  only  ask,  but 
answer.  Because  the  local  managers  are  sometimes  supine 
or  incompetent,  because  they  are  oftener  snubbed,  meddled 
with,  and  ignored  by  central  wirepullers,  and  because  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  "  love  to  1  a?e  it  so."  We  can't  live  on 
Mr.  Balfour's  merits  (undoubted  as  they  are),  and  occa- 
sional doles  of  bribery  which  the  recipients  very  well  know 

they  would  get  from  the  other  side.  On  Thursday  the 

Gladstonians  gloried  and  drank  deep  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club  over  their  Wisbech  triumph,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
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crying  "  Wassail !  "  by  the  space  of  some  hour  or  so  in  his 
loudest  tones.  And,  indeed,  there  was  some  ground  for  this 
rejoicing ;  for  it  is  hard  if  you  may  not  glory  and  drink,  at 
least  down  to  your  peg,  when  your  opponents  have  both 
turned  and  taken  off  their  coats  to  dish  you,  and  you  have 
dished  them. 

Foreign  Much  matter,  and  some  of  it  rather  curious, 
and  Colonial  has   been  published  respecting  the  so-called 

Affairs.     Chilian  cruisers,  the  Errazuriz  and  the  Pinto. 

■  Fresh  reports  of  those  disturbances  in  China  to  which 

we  called  attention  a  fortnight  ago  have  been  received.  

The  visit  of  the  French  navy  to  Cronstadt  has  passed  off 
with  what  an  agreeable  polyglot  person  once  called  "  fiori- 
"  ture  at  indiscretion,"  and  Russia,  it  was  said,  had  also 
paid  a  compliment  to  the  United  States  by  permitting 
President  Harrison  to  mediate,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Czar's  unlucky  Jewish  subjects.     This  improbable  story 

was  denied   later.  The    Greenfield    "  atrocity  "  in 

Kurdistan  has  turned  out  altogether  a  Boojum,  the  young 
lady  wishing  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  abducted  and 

Mussulmanned.  It  was  announced  on  Thursday  that 

Turkey  intends  to  continue  the  singularly  foolish  fuss  about 
the  British  occupation  in  Egypt ;  in  which  case  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  but  "  smiling  put  the  question  by  "  as 
before.  It  was,  of  course,  obvious  that  attempts  would  be 
made  to  connect  this  with  the  Russo-French  rapprochement. 

The  singular  Rourke  custody-of-children  case 

TCourtsW     ended  on  Saturday  in  favour  of  the  father.  

The  Cheshire  magistrates  this  day  week  very 
properly  discharged  the  unfortunate  boy  Pratt  who,  as 
pointsman,  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  ten  men  on  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  the  other  day.  There  has  seldom 
been  a  case  in  which  the  remedy  of  "  hanging  a  director  " 
or,  by'r  lady,  two,  might  have  been  applied  more  justly,  or 

with  more  advantage.  Pinter,  the  soi-disant  alchemist, 

pleaded  guilty  on  Monday,  and  was  sentenced  to  three  months' 

imprisonment.  In  Ireland  Mr.  Smith  Barry  scored, about 

a  week  ago,  another  victory  over  the  New  Tipperaryites  by 

getting  an  injunction   against   certain   of  them.  On 

Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords,  by  confirming  Mr.  Grantham's 
judgment,  and  reversing  that  of  the  intermediate  Courts,  in 
the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Lindsey,  made  an  important  modi- 
fication in  the  doctrine  of  common  employment;  and  QuELcn, 
the  Tyrant-queller,  benefited,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  by 

a  disagreement  of  the  jury  in  an  intimidation  matter.  

The  everlasting  Wiedemann  v.  Walpole  case  (the  leading 
incidents  of  which  Mr.  Lockwood  must,  we  should  think, 
repeat  in  his  sleep  by  this  time)  was,  it  may  be  hoped, 
settled  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Wednesday,  the  verdict 
as  to  breach  of  promise  being  set  aside,  but  the  damages 
standing  on  the  other  grounds.  This  is  well  enough,  for  it 
would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  endorse  as  sufficient 
such  "corroboration"  as  the  jury  thought  enough.  It  is, 
however,  incorrect  to  say  that  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  laid 
down  that  the  non-answering  of  a  letter  ivas  corroboration 
of  the  charges  it  contained.  He  merely  left  it  to  the  jury 
to  say  whether  it  was  or  not.  The  House  of  Lords  de- 
cided against  Dr.  Barnardo  in  the  McHugh  case  on 
Thursday. 

Lady  Salisbury  gave  away  the  prizes  at  the 
Miscellaneous.  Bisley  Meeting  on  Friday  week,  and  the  in- 
terest of  this  was  succeeded  in  the  same  line  by 
that  of  the  Naval  Manoeuvres.  The  enterprising  Mr.  Armit 
(for  we  think  he  has  no  exact  naval  rank  now)  gave  a  doleful 
account  of  the  woes  that  await  sucking  Cochranes  in  the 

service  of  President  Balmaceda.  On  this  day  week  the 

Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  received  many  nurses  at 
Marlborough  House.  For  this  odd  nation  must  always  be 
a-coddling  somebody — prisoners,  school-children,  nurses — 

and  just  now  it  is  nurses.  A  frightful  accident  occurred 

at  Saint-Mande  on  Sunday  night,  when  nearly  fifty  people 
were  killed  and  about  a  hundred  injured  by  the  actual 
collision,  by  fire  or  by  water,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  another  of  less  fatal  character,  but  still  costing  six 

or  seven  lives,  at  some  chemical  works  in  Gateshead.  

A  letter  was  received  by  the  London  County  Council 
from  Captain  Shaw  on  Tuesday  thanking  them  for  their 
more  recent  action,  but  plainly  declaring  that  he  could 
not  see  his  way  to  continuing  their  servant  "  under  exist- 
"  ing  conditions  and  terms  " — as  plain  a  way  as  could  be 
decently  taken  of  showing  that  general  suspicion  is  not  in- 
correct, and  that  the  Bumble-busybodies  of  the  present 
majority  have  made  it  impossible  for  a  gentleman  to  work 
under  them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  more  than  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  valued  officials  of  the  brigade  have 


followed  Captain  Shaw's  example.  It  will  be  rather  poor 
comfort  (even  if  it  could  be  done)  to  turn  the  hose  of  the 
biggest   "  steamer "  in  London  on  Mr.  Benn  and  Mr. 

Thornton  when  the  next  great  fire  is  mismanaged.  The 

Prince  of  Naples  dined  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Tuesday  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  West  India  Committee  gave  a 
dinner  to  Sir  Henry  Blake  and  some  other  West  Indian 

Governors  who  happen  to  be  in  England.  Half  the 

schools  in  England  have  been  holding  their  speech  days 

during  the  week.  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  and  Sir  F. 

Lascelles  have  exchanged  places  as  representatives  of 
England  at  Bucharest  and  Teheran — a  desirable  exchange, 
for  it  is  feared  that  Sir  Henry's  health  is  scarcely  equal  to 
so  important  a  post  as  that  of  Minister  at  the  Persian  Court. 

 The  Hood,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  new 

battle-ships,  was  launched  on  Thursday  by  Lady  Hood,  in 
th9  presence  of  the  heads  of  the  famous  naval  family  after 
whom  the  ship  is  named. 

Kent  v.  Nottingham  was  drawn  on  Saturday, 
Sport.     but   Yorkshire   thoroughly   beat   the  strong 

Somerset  Eleven  on  the  same  day ;  Lanca- 
shire beat  Gloucestershire  on  Friday  week.  The  return 
match  between  Surrey  and  Sussex  was  drawn  owing  to 
hopeless  weather  on  Wednesday.  Rugby  v.  Marlborough, 
like  other  matches,  was  dashed  by  the  rain  on  Thursday. 
The  great  curse  of  Goodwood,  dust,  having  been  laid  by 
the  rain  of  Monday,  the  meeting  began  very  well  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  Brodrick-Cloete's  Unicorn  beat  a  large  field  for  the 
Stewards'  Cup.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  County  Council 
won  the  Ham  Stakes,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Orme 
the  Richmond  Stakes,  and  Lord  Cadogan's  Cinderella  the 
Gratwicke  Stakes,  reduced  to  a  match  with  Chloridia.  On 
Wednesday,  in  much  worse  weather,  the  Goodwood  Stakes 
were  won  by  Mr.  Raxli's  White  Feather  from  Barmecide, 
Vasistas,  Ragimunde,  and  two  others — a  fair  field  for  a  long- 
distance race  in  these  days.  Orvieto  won  the  Sussex  Stakes, 
and  The  Imp  put  the  Drayton  Handicap  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  credit.  Nor  was  Thursday  much  luckier  in  weather ; 
but  Gonsalvo  won  the  Goodwood  Cup  very  well ;  while  a 
second  victory  of  Orme  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  and 
the  success  of  Lord  Bradford's  Sir  Hugo  in  the  Rous 
Memorial,  showed  excellent  two-year-old  form. 

The  services  of  Sir  Charles  Forster  in  that 
Obituary,     tedious  but  necessary  part  of  Parliamentary 

business  called  private  were  very  great,  and 
his  experience  as  a  member  of  Parliament  itself  very  large. 
His  politics  were  not  ours,  but  all  parties  may  regret  a 
most  useful  public  servant.    As  for  his  seat,  Walsall  cannot 

be  lost,  and  may  be  won.  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill  was 

a  novelist  of  popularity  and  merit. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

THE  Prime  Minister  has  no  doubt  found  more  in- 
spiring occasions  of  oratory  than  that  on  which  he 
has  last  addressed  a  public  audience.  To  say  the  truth,  the 
times  are  not  very  favourable  just  now  for  interesting  and 
effective  speech-making  by  members  of  the  Government,  or 
even  their  Chief.  Ministers  are  paying  the  penalty  which 
always  waits  on  successful  administration,  and  have  left 
themselves  nothing  to  talk  about.  Now  the  late  Govern- 
ment, who  always  had  a  little  war  or  two  and  a  "  veiled 
"  rebellion  "  on  their  hands,  were  never  likely  to  be  gravelled 
for  lack  of  matter.  If  they  were  not  undergoing  disasters, 
or  sacrificing  national  heroes  in  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
they  were  sure  to  be  either  imprisoning  or  embracing 
patriots,  either  plundering  landlords  or  coercing  tenants,  at 
home.  And  this  enabled  them  to  keep  up  a  constant  flow 
of  stimulating  after-dinner  conversation.  Their  successors 
are  in  very  different  case.  Their  whole  administrative 
policy  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  directed,  not  to  the 
multiplication  of  "  exciting  incidents,"  bat  to  the  steady 
reduction  of  their  number  ;  and  the  condition  into  which 
they  have  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  our  affairs,  both 
domestic  and  national,  is  humdrum  to  the  last  degree.  It 
may  be  profoundly  satisfactory  to  the  Minister,  but  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  depressing  to  the  political  orator,  to  have 
to  present  himself  time  after  time  with  only  the  same  story 
to  tell— that  the  condition  of  all  the  affairs  which  concern  us, 
whether  within  or  without  the  limits  of  our  kingdom,  is- 
tranquil  to  the  point  of  dulness  ;  that  we  have  settled  all 
our  differences  with  our  neighbour  States  on  amicable  and 
mutually  profitable  terms ;  and  that  the  only  quarter  of  our 
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dominions  which  ever  gives  us  serious  trouble,  and  which 
was  acutely  troubling  us  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  rescued 
from  discontent  and  disorder,  and  has  regained  a  quietude 
which  becomes  more  settled  every  day.  This  is  a  most 
gratifying  story  to  have  to  tell,  but  it  is  one  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  in  a  sensational  manner ;  and  to 
a  certain  order  of  political  critic — that  order  which  believes 
not  only  that  words  govern  the  world,  which  is  a  pardon- 
able persuasion,  but  that  they  ought  to  govern  it,  which  is 
a  less  excusable  article  of  faith — a  political  speech  which  is 
not  sensational  is  naught.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  this  description  of  critic  ready  with  his  cavils  at  the 
large  part  played  by  the  element  of  the  connu  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  reply  to  the  toast  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
at  the  Mansion  House  dinner. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  plenty  of  matter  in  it,  other  than 
its  retrospective  contents,  which  demands  attention ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  or  perhaps  not  curiously  at  all,  it  is  a 
passage  in  this  sense  which  has  stirred  the  discontented 
Radical  critic  to  the  liveliest  wrath.  It  is  that  in  which 
Lord  Salisbury  describes  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies 
on  the  Home  Rule  issue  in  1886  as  "final  and  irrevocable." 
The  enraged  commentator  on  this  utterance  pretends,  of 
course,  to  misunderstand  it,  and  in  order  for  the  better 
promotion  of  a  like  misconception  in  the  minds  of  other 
people,  ascribes  to  Lord  Salisbury  the  amplified  statement 
that  "  the  question  cannot  be  re-opened."  The  Prime 
Minister,  however,  may  be  quite  content  with  the  in- 
disputable proposition  that  the  Unionist  party  in  the  next 
Parliament  will  be  fully  entitled  to  treat  the  verdict  of 
1 886  as  final,  in  the  sense  of  being  binding  upon  a 
Gladstonian  majority,  should  such  majority  emerge  from 
the  polls  at  the  next  election ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  re-open  the  question,  the  House 
of  Lords  will  be  justified  in  compelling  them  to  submit  it 
as  a  direct  and  single  issue  to  the  constituencies.  And  it  is, 
no  doubt,  precisely  because  some  among  them  are  meditating 
the  employment  of  a  majority  obtained,  if  obtained  at  all,  on 
other  issues,  for  the  illicit  purpose  of  carrying  a  Home  Rule 
scheme,  that  they  find  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  on  this 
point  so  extremely  irritating.  When  he  observes  that  it  is 
a  defect  in  the  institutions  of  our  country  that  they  provide 
no  regular  means  of  "  challenging  the  decision  of  the  people 
*'  on  any  one  great  issue,"  and  that  the  electors  "are  always 
"  liable  on  particular  occasions  to  be  led  aside  to  other  sub- 
"  jects  which  for  the  moment  may  interest  them  more,  but 
*'  which  do  no.t  so  deeply  concern  their  ultimate  welfare," 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  chagrin  which  his  words  excite 
in  the  breast  of  the  detected  Separatist.  For,  of  course,  it  is 
exactly  upon  this  favouring  circumstance  that  he  has  been 
relying.  He  has  quite  clearly  perceived  ever  since  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Parnellite  alliance,  if  not,  indeed,  for  some  time 
before  that  catastrophe,  that  it  would  be  simply  court- 
ing defeat  to  go  to  the  country  on  the  Home  Rule  cry; 
and  consequently  his  one  effort  has  been,  and  is,  to  "  lead 
*'  aside  "  the  electors  "  to  other  subjects  which  for  the 
"  moment  may  interest  them  more."  If  only  he  could 
win  a  majority  on  what  Sir  William  Harcourt  calls 
a  "  multifarious  programme  of  reforms,"  he  might  use 
it,  he  thinks,  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  verdict  of 
1 886,  without  going  through  the  inconvenient  and  perilous 
preliminary  of  referring  back  that  verdict  to  those  who  pro- 
nounced it.  Naturally,  therefore,  it  is  gall  and  wormwood 
to  him  to  hear,  and  especially  to  hear  from  one  who  has  the 
power  of  making  good  his  words,  that  this  ingenious  little 
dodge  will  be  promptly  knocked  on  the  head  ;  that  the 
"  play  of  various  portions  of  our  Constitution  "  (and  the 
Radical,  doubtless,  gnashes  his  teeth  when  he  thinks  of  one 
detested  "  portion  of  the  Constitution  "  which  is  here  so 
obviously  glanced  at)  "will  always  secure  this— that  the 
"  judgment  of  the  nation  shall  be  in  the  long  run  delivered 
<l  on  the  one  clear  issue,  whether  its  integrity  shall  be 
41  maintained." 

Lord  Salisbury  has  for  years  past  been  resolutely  opti- 
mist in  foreign  politics,  and  events— or,  perhaps,  rather  the 
absence  of  them— have  brought  the  world  in  general  round 
to  his  way  of  thinking.  He  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
having  held  almost  as  hopeful  language  in  days,  not  so  far 
removed  from  us,  when  it  required  more  nerve  and  self- 
confidence  of  the  best  kind  to  do  so  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  Meanwhile  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  adds, 
perhaps,  to  the  reassuring  effect  of  his  latest  utterances, 
that  just  now,  when  the  omens  are  most  favourable,  Lord 
Salisbury  will  not  let  his  congratulations  go  forth  to 
Europe  without  their  accompanying  word  of  propitiation 


to  the  Nemesis  which  waits  upon  the  exultant.  He  hesi- 
tates to  say  that  he  never  knew  European  politics  so  tran- 
quil as  they  are  now,  without  adding  "  that  the  observation 
"  is  as  dangerous  as  that  which  Lord  Hammond  made  to  Lord 
"  Granville  a  few  days  before  the  Franco-German  war." 
The  pious  practice  of  thus  deprecating  the  anger  of  the  gods 
is  greatly  to  be  commended,  and  cannot  be  too  religiously 
observed.  But  we  trust  that  the  gods  will  not  take  it  amiss 
if  we  remark  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  much  better  grounds 
for  his  confidence  than  Lord  Hammond,  inasmuch  as  the 
tranquillity  which  so  impressed  the  latter  observer  was  even 
then  notoriously  dependent  on  the  mutual  goodwill  of  two 
rival  States,  whereas  the  former  cm  at  least  point  to  cer- 
tain hard  political  facts  which  make  powerfully  for  peace, 
and,  indeed,  go  far  to  render  war  impossible,  whether  this 
State  or  the  other  desire  it  or  not.  Nor  is  the  importance 
of  these  facts  in  any  degree  diminished  by  Lord  Salisbury's 
subsequent  remarks  on  European  alliances — remarks  which 
in  themselves,  moreover,  formed  a  very  judicious  addition, 
at  this  particular  juncture,  to  the  speech  of  an  English 
Minister.  It  is  sound  advice,  not  only  to  the  English, 
but  to  the  European,  public  to  warn  them  against  "  rating 
"  too  high  the  effect  of  the  bonds  constituted  by  signatures 
"  upon  a  piece  of  paper  "  ;  and  remind  them  that,  if  nations 
in  a  great  crisis  act  rightly,  they  will  act  so  because  they 
are  in  unison  and  cordiality  with  each  other,  and  not 
because  they  have  bound  themselves  to  each  other  by 
protocols.  The  saying,  indeed,  is  the  more  valuable  for 
being  double-edged,  and  because  it  is  a  caution  to  the  world 
not  only  against  rating  treaties  too  highly,  but  against 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  non-existence  of 
paper  bonds  between  nations  bound  together  by  "  unison  " 
of  view,  "  cordiality  "  of  relations,  and  identity  of  interests. 
And  this  consideration  gives  especial  force  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  subsequent  and  pregnant  remark,  that  the 
allies  of  this  country  are  "  all  those  who  wish  to  maintain 
"  territorial  distribution  as  it  is,  without  risking  the  fearful 
"  dangers  or  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  war."  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  this  remark  is  being  read  along  with 
the  Prime  Minister's  timely  and  cordial  words  of  welcome 
to  the  French  fleet,  and  has  been  "  well  taken  "  accordingly 
by  our  nearest  neighbours.  They  protest,  in  fact,  that  the 
declaration  that  the  friends  of  peace  are  the  friends  of 
England  is,  in  its  way,  as  much  an  expression  of  friendship  to 
France  as  could  be  the  warmest  possible  acclamation  of  the 
French  flag  at  Portsmouth.  We  can  only  say,  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  "  So  mote  it  be." 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  ADEPTS. 

THE  Gipsies  have  a  trick  in  which  they  persuade 
peasants  to  hide  money  in  a  certain  place,  promising 
that  the  money  will  breed  more  money.  But  the  metal  is 
barren,  and  when  the  dupe  looks  into  his  hoard  his  coinage 
has  become  buttons.  Tom  Sawyer  had  a  similar  disap- 
pointment when  he  essayed  a  magical  ceremony  for  the 
multiplication  of  lost  marbles.  Undeterred  by  these  ex- 
amples and  by  the  warnings  of  Albertus  Magnus  (  whom  he 
might  have  found  quoted  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica), 
Mr.  Pinter  proposed  to  make  gold  breed  gold.  Give  Mr. 
Pinter  some  sovereigns,  say  40,000,  and  he  would  cause 
them  to  double  their  weight,  and  so  on,  we  presume, 
ad  infinitum.  But,  after  all,  cui  bono  1  Mr.  Pinter, 
if  successful,  would  only  have  caused  the  depreciation 
of  gold.  Bullion  would  have  been  heavy  on  a  falling 
market.  If  thei'e  were  thrice  as  many  sovereigns  as  at 
present,  what  would  be  the  price  of  a  three-volume  novel  ? 
That  way  lies  madness,  and  the  delirious  mysteries  of 
political  economy.  However,  Mr.  Pinter  did  not  look  so 
far  ahead.  He  only  meant  to  benefit  Mr.  Streeter,  not 
to  flood  the  market  with  Pactolus.  Of  course  Mr.  Streeter 
was  not  born  yesterday,  nor  in  the  ages  of  Faith.  His 
acute  and  original  genius  must  have  shown  him  that,  if 
Mr.  Pinter  had  a  really  good  system,  he  would  work  it 
himself  by  a  process  of  doubling.  Say  that  Mr.  Pinter, 
by  honest  industry,  amassed  merely  one  sovereign.  He 
would  treat  it  with  his  black  powder  and  make  it  two, 
or  three.  Then  he  would  take  the  three  and  make  them 
six,  and  so  on,  by  using  the  black  powder.  The  game 
would  be  perfectly  safe ;  there  would  always  be  a  run 
on  the  Black,  on  the  black  powder,  and  there  is  no 
zero.  Ideas  so  elementary  might  have  occurred  to  the  far 
from  subtle  intelligence  even  of  a  medieval  monarch.  So 
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vividly  did  they  present  themselves  to  Mr.  Streeter,  that 
he  communicated  them  to  the  civic  authorities,  and  Mr. 
Pinter  languished  "  in  chokey,"  as  the  old  writers  say. 
He  has  got  three  months. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  pity  him  very  much,  for  it  seems 
that  he  has  already  sold  his  valuable  secret  to  various 
amateurs.  They,  however,  have  not  found  the  powder  to  be 
very  popular  powder.  It  is  not  a  high-toned  success  by  any 
means.  When  Mr.  Pinter  emerges  from  confinement  he 
may  vary  his  system,  and  try  selling  the  Water  of  Life.  It 
takes  longer — ninety  years  in  some  cases — to  prove  that 
the  Water  of  Life  is  a  failure,  and  Mr.  Pinter  might,  in 
the  interval,  retire  to  undiscovered  isles  where  there  are  no 
extradition  treaties.  Or  he  might  drive  a  roaring  trade  in 
Caps  of  Darkness,  Wishing  Caps,  Seven-League  Boots,  and 
similar  properties.  All  of  them  are  just  as  venerable  and 
plausible  as  the  black  powder  for  swelling  the  bulk  of  gold, 
which  itself  is  merely  one  way  of  "  salting  "  a  mine.  There 
are  plenty  of  "  rigs  "  to  run,  plenty  of  dupes  to  do,  but  la 
haute  alchemie,  if  we  may  say  so,  is  played  out.  There  are 
openings  for  a  thriving  business  in  Esoteric  Buddhism ; 
the  old  Medium  trade  is  not  overstocked  at  present; 
a  number  of  constituencies  will  soon  need  new  members ; 
plenty  of  pulpits  are  open  to  inventors  and  patentees  of 
new  religions ;  while  philanthropy  is  almost  a  safe  draw. 
No  need  to  fall  back  on  the  writing  of  begging-letters. 
There  are  millions  of  dupes  simply  crying  aloud  for  new 
charlatans.  Indeed,  we  think  that  Mr.  Pinter,  or  another, 
might  organize  a  large  commercial  success  as  a  General 
Provider  of  Charlatanry  for  the  Million.  Here  the  maniacs 
and  idiots,  and  advanced  persons  generally,  could  apply,  and 
be  provided  with  their  favourite  vanity.  It  might  merely 
be  a  thoroughly  bad  play  or  a  truly  popular  poet  that  was 
wanted,  or  it  might  be  a  preacher  or  a  prophet,  or  a  quack 
nostrum,  or  an  inspirational  Medium.  The  agency  would 
provide  them  as  called  for,  receiving  a  commission.  The 
earth  is  wide,  and  lies  all  Danae  to  the  stars  of  astrological 
bosh  and  hopelessly  impossible  theory.  Why  fall  back  on 
the  old  rococo  swindle  of  alchemy  1  We  shall  not  say  with 
a  contemptuous  critic,  "  Mr.  Pinter  is  not  fit  to  be  an 
"  alchemist,"  but  we  are  certain  that  he  is  well  fitted  to  be 
a  guide  of  men,  in  politics,  religion,  art,  or  literature.  He 
is  the  wood  out  of  which  bosses  are  made. 


THE  TWIN  PRESIDENTS. 

THE  international  complications  arising  out  of  the 
Chilian  civil  war  are  both  extensive  and  peculiar. 
They  began  with  the  mysterious  history  of  the  s.s.  Itata, 
which  was  extraordinary  enough.  Now  we  have  the  adven- 
tures of  the  two  Presidentes,  Errazuriz  and  Pinto,  which 
promise  to  eclipse  even  the  Itata's.  They  have  been  built 
for  the  Chilian  Government  in  France,  and  are  sister  ships 
of  just  over  2,000  tons  each,  steel-built,  and  copper-sheathed, 
built  for  cruising.  They  were  launched  last  year  and 
finished  very  recently.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  demand  was 
made  by  the  Congressionalist  party  that  they  should  be 
interned  by  the  French  Government.  On  what  intelligible 
ground  the  claim  was  made  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to 
discover.  No  power  except  Bolivia  has  recognized  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Congressionalists,  and  the  world  at 
large  still  considers  President  Balmaceda  the  de  jure  ruler 
of  Chili,  as  he  is  certainly  de  facto  master  of  the  capital 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Yet  the  French 
Government  allowed  these  vessels  built  for  a  friendly 
Government  to  be  detained  until  a  judicial  decision  had 
been  given  that  the  detention  was  illegal.  They  were 
then  released,  and  duly  handed  over  to  the  Chilian  officers 
sent  to  take  command  of  them  by  President  Balmaceda. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  their  adventures,  which 
have  since  far  surpassed  the  early  difficulties  of  the  Alabama. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  seisin  of  the  ships  and  to 
send  captains  to  command  them,  but  not  by  any  means  so 
easy  to  provide  them  with  crews.  At  least  so  we  gather 
from  the  progress  of  the  Presidente  Errazuriz  and  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Armit,  late  R.N.  These  letters 
leave  much  to  be  explained,  but  they  do  afford  some  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  President 
Balmaceda's  agents.  From  the  first  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Armit,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  Chili  three  months 
ago,  very  much  as  Dundonald  had  done  before  him,  or 
Napier  and  Sartorius  did  the  service  of  the  stock-jobbing 
Pedroites,  had  to  complain  of  grievances  in  the  matter  of 
pay  and  allowances.    Under  the  natural  exasperation  caused 


by  this  unhandsome  treatment,  he  took  a  step  which  would' 
have  appeared  to  Major  Dalgetty  quite  natural  on  the  part 
of  an  honourable  cavalier  whose  contract  had  been  so  dis- 
gracefully violated.  He  wrote  to  apply  for  an  engagement 
with  the  other  party.  The  other  party  appear,  so  Mr.  Armit 
tells  us,  to  have  seen  a  means  of  employing  him.  He  was 
accosted  by  an  Englishman  long  resident  in  Chili,  who  offered 
him  500/.  down  and  5,000^.  hereafter  if  he  would  rejoin 
the  Pinto,  and  wreck  her.  The  offer  was  not  accepted, 
as  Mr.  Armit  had  just  had  an  interview  with  the 
President's  agents.  In  consequence  of  communications 
made  to  him  by  them — and  not  reported — he  was  induced' 
to  believe  that'  his  ill-treatment  was  accidental,  and  he 
has,  therefore,  resumed  the  service  of  his  Excellency 
President  Balmaceda.  The  500?.  have,  perhaps,  gone  else- 
where, or  were,  it  may  be,  unnecessary,  for  the  Pinto  has 
been  run  on  a  shoal  just  outside  of  Toulon,  and  is  there 
stuck  hard  and  fast.  Other  soldiers — or  rather  sailors — 
of  fortune  have  not  been  so  effectually  conciliated  as  Mr. 
Armit.  The  crew  of  the  Presidente  Errazuriz  has  com- 
plained much,  and  to  little  purpose.  This  vessel  has  sailed 
from  Havre  with  a  complement,  both  miscellaneous  and 
insufficient,  and  has  since  had  an  unbroken  series  of 
difficulties.  To  make  good  her  deficiencies,  she  put 
into  Falmouth  for  stokers.  So  far  from  getting  them, 
she  lost  a  part  of  what  she  had,  and  the  men  hired 
for  her  at  Plymouth  refused  to  embark  when  it  was 
made  clear  to  them  that  no  advances  were  forthcoming. 
Further,  all  her  engineers  except  one  left  her,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  he '  only  remained  on  board  because  he  was  in 
irons  in  the  hold.  Foreseeing  probably  that  a  still  worse- 
thing  might  befall  him,  the  captain  of  the  Errazuriz  went 
to  sea,  and  steamed  down  to  Lisbon.  Here  this  unfortu- 
nate but  spirited  officer  has  found  fresh  troubles.  He  has 
been  overhauled  by  Mr.  Goschen,  intent  to  discover  whether 
there  were  Englishmen  in  irons  in  the  hold.  It  is  reported 
that  Mr.  Goschen  did  not  go  below,  but  was  content  to 
examine  the  Englishmen  he  found  on  deck,  who  one  and 
all  expressed  themselves  perfectly  willing  to  sail  for  Presi- 
dent Balmaceda,  and  presumably  for  anybody  else,  pro- 
vided their  wages  were  paid.  .  The  Portuguese  authorities- 
have  given  him  more  difficulty.  What  the  foreign  enlistment 
law  of  Portugal  may  be  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  does  not 
authorize  the  engagement  of  sailors  in  a  Portuguese  port 
to  work  a  ship  belonging  to  a  friendly  Power.  Certainly 
every  obstacle  has  been  put  in  the  Chilian  captain's  way. 
Police  boats  have  stopped  sailors  and  firemen  who  were 
going  on  board  him,  and  the  Lisbon  papers  call  upon  the 
Government  to  stop  his  ship.  By  what  right  this  would  be 
done  we  do  not  know.  It  would  certainly  not  be  by  the 
right  of  the  strongest,  for  the  Lisbon  papers  comment 
rather  dismally  on  the  "immense  armament"  of  the 
Presidente  Errazuriz.  As  the  captain  has  got  his  coals  and 
provisions  on  board,  and  has  raked  together  a  crew  of  all 
sorts  somehow ;  as  he  has  a  sprinkling  of  English  officers 
and  a  stiffening  of  Chilian  marines,  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  Portuguese  might  find  him  difficult  to  detain.  It 
would  be  a  pleasing  end  to  this  stage  of  the  adventure  if, 
on  the  receipt  of  any  order  to  stop,  he  were  to  steam  out,, 
paying  his  compliments  to  the  castle  of  Belem  on  the  way. 


CHURCH  MATTERS. 

THERE  is  a  small  and  well-meaning — if  not  well- 
reasoning — party  in  the  Church  of  England  which 
thinks  that  it  will  never  be  merry  till  that  Church 
is  in  some  not  quite  comprehensible  way  freed  from  the 
control  of  the  secular  Courts  and  of  Parliament.  These 
persons  can  say  little  about  the  first  of  two  incidents  in 
which  these  respective  institutions  have  had  to  do  with 
Church  matters  during  the  last  ten  days.  The  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords  last  week  in  the  St.  Paul's  Reredos 
case  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  sense  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  it  has  attracted  comparatively  little  attention.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Sharp  v.  WAKEFiELD—a 
simple  inquiry  whether,  when  the  law  gives  certain  officials 
discretion,  it  means  that  they  may  use  it,  or  it  means  that 
they  may  not.  A  reader  may  disagree  with  a  special  use  of 
this  discretion,  or  he  may  agree  with  it ;  we  happen  ourselves 
to  be  in  opposite  positions  with  regard  to  these  two  famous 
cases.  But  where  the  Church  Association  and  the  entirebody  of 
rational  people  are  at  odds  is  here— that  the  Church  Associa- 
tion says,  "  If  you,  the  person  publicly  empowered  to  use  your 
"  discretion,  use  it  in  a  manner  which  seems  indiscreet  to- 
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"  me,  the  private  first-comer,  I  will,  if  I  can,  by  hook  or 
"  by  crook,  compel  you  to  use  it  differently."  And  we  may 
venture  to  suggest  that,  as  the  Church  Association,  though, 
no  doubt,  presenting  a  marvellous  calling  and  election  of 
bad  blood  and  narrow  brains,  is,  after  all,  composed  of  men 
not  otherwise  unlike  other  men,  upholders  of  its  persecuting 
fallacy  are  very  much  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  miscel- 
laneous synod  than  on  a  bench  of  judges  selected,  for  the 
most  part,  specially  for  their  power  of  dismissing  private 
crotchets  from  their  minds. 

In  the  other  case,  though  we  should  not  grant  our  Eng- 
lish Free  Kirkers  much  more  reason,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  grant  them  a  very  great  deal  of  excuse.  The  little  inci- 
dent of  the  stoppage  of  the  Church  Discipline  (Immorality) 
Bill  on  Wednesday  can  have  no  very  terrible  effects  ;  but 
in  itself  it  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  possibly  be.  The 
persistent  opposition  to  the  Hanover  Chapel  Bill  next  day 
was  of  the  same  class ;  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  there 
were  certain  shreds  of  pretext  for  it  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  case  of  the  Discipline  Bill.  This  measure  is 
one  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  decent  person  to  oppose 
on  its  merits.  It  confers  no  rights,  privileges,  or  ad- 
vantages on  the  Church  to  the  detriment  of  any  body 
outside  that  Church.  It  simply  gives  to  a  body  which 
cannot  act  without  statutory  powers,  such  powers  for 
more  effectual  dealing  with  its  own  black  sheep.  Fur- 
thermore, to  obviate  any  objection  under  Mr.  Smith's  fatal 
pledge,  all  parts  of  it  which  were  in  any  way  contentious 
were  withdrawn.  Yet  the  Welsh  Nonconformist  members, 
who  have  put  all  conscience  and  decency  aside  in  their 
blind  hatred  to  the  Church,  and  a  few  other  Gladstonians 
of  the  baser  sort,  had — in  despite  of  the  protests  of  such 
prophets  of  their  own  as  Mr.  Roby  and  Mr.  Fowler 
— the  impudence  to  offer  a  purely  obstructive  opposi- 
tion to  it.  We  have  used  the  word  impudence,  and 
there  is  no  other  that  can  be  used  for  such  parodies  of 
argument  as  Mr.  S.  Evans's  plea  that  disestablishment 
would  make  the  Bill  unnecessary,  or  as  his  complaint  that 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  not  included  in  it.  The  real 
objections,  of  course,  were  perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  dif- 
ferent. The  few  black  sheep  among  the  clergy  are  valuable  to 
Liberationists,  and  they  are  desirous  not  to  lose  the  advantage 
of  them.  At  the  same  time  that  they  contend  that  the 
Church  is  not  a  national  institution  they  recoil  from  anything 
which  acknowledges  the  state  of  things  which  they  wish  to 
alter.  One  of  them,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  explained  that 
"  other  denominations  do  not  appeal  to  the  House  in  this 
"  way,"  being  probably  too  stupid  (for  dishonesty  is  im- 
probable) to  see  that  he  thus  cut  away  the  complaint  of 
his  own  party — that  the  Church  is  not  as  other  deno- 
minations. In  short,  we  confess  that  an  advocate  might 
be  somewhat  put  to  it  to  defend  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  in  this  particular  instance ;  and 
this,  of  course,  is  what  the  Liberationists  want.  If 
you  have  legislators  flagrantly  regardless  of  common 
honesty  in  performing  their  duties,  it  is  a  kind  of  argument 
against  continuing  their  powers.  But  there  is  an  elemen- 
tary rule  of  law  and  of  equity  that  a  man  shall  not  profit 
by  his  own  misdeed,  and  we  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Evans 
and  Mr.  Wilson  will  prove  to  the  public  that  the  Church 
ought  to  be  "  liberated  "  from  the  control  of  such  as  them- 
selves by  merely  showing  their  own  utter  unfitness  as  con- 
trollers. 


FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA. 

WHEN  Tartarin  found  himself  at  the  Rigi  Kulm 
table  d'h&te,  between  the  famous  factions  of  the  Biz 
and  the  Pruneau,  it  is  recorded  by  the  historian  that  "  il 
"  scmffrait  seulement  de  ne  pouvoir  parler,  faire  du  bruit, 
"  s'ouvrir,  se  repandre,  serrer  des  mains,  d'appuyer  familiere- 
"  ment  a  une  epaule,  appeler  les  gens  par  leurs  prenoms." 
In  this,  as  in  most  passages  of  his  varied  life,  Tartarin  was 
a  true  image  of  his  amusing  country's  most  amiable  quali- 
ties. France  has  long  been  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  cold- 
ness of  its  neighbours,  and  the  inability  to  make  a  noise, 
from  which  it  has  suffered.  Happily,  the  highly- successful 
cruise  of  its  squadron  in  the  Baltic  has  afforded  it  the  relief 
which  Tartarin  obtained  by  starting  the  famous  dance. 
Admiral  Gervais,  his  officers,  and  his  men  ,  have  been 
effusively  received  from  the  Belt  to  Lake  Ladoga,  at  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  and  Cronstadt.  In  particular,  they  have 
been  well  received  at  Cronstadt.  In  Sweden  the  King 
recalled  the  French  origin  of  his  family — saying  nothing 


of  the  part  which  the  first  Bernadotte  played  in  the 
Leipzig  campaign.  There  were  no  similar  reminis- 
cences to  be  recorded  or  suppressed  by  Denmark ;  but 
there  was  plenty  of  sympathy  for  France.  In  Russia 
there  has  been  a  display  of  goodwill  quite  equal  to  that 
shown  by  the  smaller  States,  and  infinitely  more  imposing. 
Whatever  cheers,  and  toasts  drunk  in  champagne,  with 
three  times  three,  or  the  Russian  equivalent,  friendly 
messages  from  Czar  to  President,  and  brass  I  anrls  could 
do  to  make  France  happy  has  been  done.  And  France  is 
happy,  and  says  so.  The  "  Marseillaise  "  has  been  sung  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Czar,  if  he  has  rather  avoided  the 
use  of  the  word  Republic,  has  at  least  remarked  on  the 
surprisingly  clean  and  smart  appearance  of  Republican 
sailors.  It  is  hoped  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  an 
important  modification  of  his  view^.  A  great  thinker  in. 
the  Journal  des  Debats  profoundly  remarks  that  demo- 
cracy and  despotism,  being  each  of  them  "une  forme 
"  normale  et  logique  de  gouvernement,"  France  and 
Russia  may  well  be  yoke-fellows.  They,  at  least,  have  "  un 
"  air  franchement  caracterise,"  and  who  knows  but  that  the 
Czar,  "  dans  le  fond  de  son  Time,  ne  garde  pas  son  dedaiii, 
"  non  pas  pour  nous,  mais  pour  les  constitutions  inter- 
"  mediaires  et  Mtardes  dont  d'autres  pays  fournissent 
"  l'exemple'"?  If  there  is  anything  more  comic  than  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  Frenchman,  it  is  his  logic. 

The  practical  meaning  of  all  this  may  be  equally  easily  ex- 
aggerated or  underestimated.  That  all  these  cheers  and 
friendly  sentiments  do  not  mean  much  is  a  truism.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  Denmark  and  Sweden  for  the  French  is  very 
easily  understood.  One  of  them  has  recollections  and  the 
other  anticipations,  which  serve  equally  to  inspire  satisfaction 
that  there  are  still  Powers  which  may  counterbalance 
Germany.  The  effusion  of  the  good  people  of  St.  Peters- 
burg would  surprise  nobody.  They  would  be  a  strange 
kind  of  Slaves  if,  when  the  police  allow  it,  and  the  weather 
is  fine,  and  there  is  plenty  of  liquor,  and  a  brisk  responsive 
people  like  the  French  to  answer  the  cheers,  they  could  not 
get  into  a  state  of  respectable  excitement.  The  Germans, 
too,  are  personally  much  disliked  in 1  Russia,  where  the 
French  have  always  been  individually  very  popular.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  weather,,  the  police,  and  the  opportunity 
combine  to  give  the  Russians  such  a  capital  chance  to  slap 
afiiendontheback  and  snub  an  unfriend.  Such  demonstra- 
tions may  have  little  enough  practical  meaning.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  something  that  the  Czar  has  openly  recognized 
the  burning  desire  of  the  French  for  his  friendsbip,  and 
shown  himself  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  them  favourably. 
The  alliance  between  the  countries  as  far  as  there  is  an  alli- 
ance is  imposed  by  the  nature  of  things.  1  Russia  has  her 
own  reasons  to  chafe  under  the  restraint  put  on  her  by  the 
central  Powers.  The  lost  provinces  are  sufficient  reason 
why  France  should  hate  Germany.  As  the  two  Powers 
have  that  much  in  common,  an  alliance  of  some  kind 
between  them  is  inevitable.  Neither  is  it  at  all  surprising 
that  the  existence  of  this  bond  should  be  |  more  openly 
avowed  now  than  it  has  been  of  late.  The  renewal  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  the  visit  of  the  English  Mediterranean 
squadron  to  Trieste  and  Venice,  the  German  Emperor's 
stay  in  England,  have,  taken  together,  been  enough  to  pro- 
voke the  two  Powers  left  out  in  the  cold  to  come  closer 
together.  Demonstration  has  answered  demonstration.  As 
the  object  of  both  parties  is  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
peace,  this  is  not  to  be  regretted.  If  anybody  replies  that  all 
these  painful  reiterations  of  their  love  for  peace  on  the  part 
of  sovereigns  and  diplomatists  are  not  necessarily  gospel, 
we  would  rejoin  that  the  side  which,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  is 
the  stronger,  has  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  preferring  peace 
to  war,  and  that  the  other  has  many  substantial  motives  for 
not  preferring  war  to  peace.  That  being  so,  Europe  may 
feel  at  ease ;  and  for  ourselves,  whose  material  interests  are 
all  on  the  side  of  peace,  it  would  seem  that  our  rational 
course  is  to  wish  well  to  those  who  are  working  for  what  is 
to  our  advantage. 


MR.  ATKINSON'S  SUSPENSION. 

ON  the  27th  day  of  a  month  which,  according  to  re- 
peated promises,  was  to  witness  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  it  might  seem  not  to  be  a  question  of  the  first 
importance  whether  a  member  guilty  of  grave  Parliamentary 
misconduct  should  be  suspended  for  a  week,  for  a  fortnight, 
or  until  the  end  of  the  Session.  Howbeit,  this  point  was 
debated  for  a  considerable  time  last  Monday  night  on  the 
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motion  for  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Atkinson  for  insulting 
the  Speaker  by  addressing  to  him  two  grossly  offensive 
letters;  and  it  is  only  respectful,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
there  must  be  between  these  three  penalties  some  distinc- 
tion invisible  to  the  public  eye.  In  so  far,  of  course,  as  the 
Irish  remonstrants  against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's original  motion  are  concerned,  it  is  perceptible 
enough.  When  they  ins-ist  upon  distinguishing  between  a 
week,  or  even  a  fortnight,  and  the  period  described  as  "  until 
"  the  end  of  the  Session,"  they  deserve  to  be  listened  to  ;  for 
at  a  pinch  they  would  not  hesitate  to  take  steps  to  insure  tbat 
the  distinction  on  which  they  insist  shall  not  be  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  They  are  capable  of  arranging  the 
facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  correspond  with  it ;  and,  when  an 
appeal  from  Mr.  Sexton  for  a  reduction  in  the  term  of  Mr. 
Atkinson's  suspension  is  followed  by  a  threat  from  Mr. 
Healy  with  reference  to  the  business  of  Supply,  which,  if 
made  good,  would  greatly  alter  the  import  of  the  words 
*'  till  the  end  of  the  Session,"  one  is  inclined  to  fear  that 
the  practical  difference  between  the  original  and  the 
amended  form  of  Mr.  Goschen's  motion  might,  in  circum- 
stances easy  to  be  imagined,  become  at  least  appreciable. 

The  attempt,  however,  of  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  O'Kelly 
to  procure  a  mitigation  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  sentence  is,  on 
various  grounds,  intelligible  enough.  What  is  less  easily 
understood  is  the  extreme  anxiety  displayed  by  some  half- 
dozen  English  members  for  the  imposition  of  the  lightest 
possible  penalty  on  the  delinquent  member.  Of  the  cause, 
or  causes,  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  grave  misbehaviour  we  possess 
no  knowledge.  His  conduct  in  the  House  for  some  weeks 
past  has  been  such  as  to  suggest,  to  observers  personally  un- 
acquainted with  him.  that  he  had  been  fired  with  a  generous 
ambition  to  rival  the  member  for  Peterborough  and  to 
figure  as  the  Alpheus  of  the  Conservative  party.  His 
recent  mood,  however,  whatever  be  its  explanation,  has 
been  of  such  sudden  and  unexpected  access  as  certainly 
to  lend  credit  to  the  protestations  of  his  friends  that  it 
is  due  to  physical  causes  of  an  essentially  temporary  and 
transient  character.  Where  we  are  unable  to  follow  these 
apologists  of  the  offender  is  in  their  reiterated  conten- 
tion that  he  should  on  that  account  be  suspended  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  from  his  Parliamentary  duties. 
If  it  be  really  the  fact  that  Mr.  Atkinson  is  at  present 
the  comparatively  irresponsible  victim  of  an  "  incapacity 
*'  for  perfect  self-control,"  all  we  can  say  is  that  he  has 
already  been  labouring  under  that  incapacity  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  term  for  which  he  has  been  suspended  ;  and 
that  being  so,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  why  it  should  be  so 
confidently  assumed  that  so  short  an  interval  of  retirement 
will  completely  restore  his  powers  of  controlling  himself. 
It  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  that  a  renewal  of  such 
misconduct  as  he  has  been  guilty  of,  whether  due  or  not  to 
incapacity  for  self-control,  is  much  to  be  deprecated  ;  and  it 
does  not  strike  us  as  particularly  seemly  that  the  Speaker 
should  have  been  in  effect  invited  to  try  whether,  after  the 
<l  shortest  possible  period  of  suspension,"  Mr.  Atkinson 
will  be  prepared  to  behave  himself  with  propriety.  That 
Mr.  Peel  himself  displayed  a  generous  eagerness  to  take 
the  risks  of  the  experiment  is  beside  the  question.  An 
offer  which  might  be  very  gracefully  made  from  the  Chair 
is  not  with  equal  grace  anticipated  by  the  House ;  and 
in  the  debate  of  the  other  night  it  was  not  so  much  anti- 
cipated as  positively  forced  upon  the  Speaker.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  and  although  it  may  be  quite  possible 
that  the  penalty  actually  imposed  upon  Mr.  Atkinson  may 
suffice  for  its  purpose,  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  that 
commentator  who  was  moved  by  the  recent  incident  to  re- 
mark that  "  the  Houte  of  Commons  seldom  shows  to  more 
"  advantage  than  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  is  called 
"  upon  to  defend  the  honour  and  to  vindicate  the  authority 
tl  of  the  Chair."  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  incident  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  Chair 
are  regarded  in  the  modern  House  of  Commons  as  secondary 
to  the  alleged  right  of  the  individual  member.  Mr.  Picton 
is  not  a  person  of  much  importance  in  the  estimation  of 
anybody  but  himself;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  spirit 
of  his  pompous  flourish  about  "  the  great  gravity  of  sus- 
"  pending  a  representative  of  the  people "  is  much  too 
prevalent  among  his  fellow-members.  We  wish  we  could 
persuade  them  that  the  sensible  portion  of  the  public  feel 
infinitely  greater  respect  for  the  corporate  conception  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  the  Speaker  as  its  concrete 
embodiment,  than  they  do  for  a  wilderness  of  Pictons. 


A  CATHERINE-WHEEL. 

IT  is  very  much  to  be  lamented  that  Missa  alibis  will 
not  scan.  A  more  exact  quotation  (it  means,  of  course, 
"  Missy,  you  may  go  away  "),  or  a  happier  in  the  earlier 
part  also,  could  not  be  found  to  suit  the  case  of  Miss 
Kate  or  Katy  Greenfield,  which  has  filled  the  columns  of 
Turcophobe  newspapers  for  many  weeks.  As  most  of  the 
particulars  were  derived  from  such  a  source,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  are  what  the  late  Mr.  Lear  called 
scroobious  and  vague  ;  but  it  was  generally  agreed  that  they 
were  very  terrible.  Miss  Greenfield  was  described  by  the 
most  implicit  believers  in  the  products  of  theTiflis  lie-forge 
as  an  "  English  girl " ;  exacter  accounts  put  it  as  a 
"  British  subject,"  which  may  mean  a  great  deal.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  deny  to  even  the  utmost  last  provincial  band 
of  British  subjects,  the  Don  Pactficos  and  their  likes, 
the  advantages  of  their  situation.  But  we  think  it 
is  not  headless  or  heartless  to  say  that,  if  the  young 
person  in  question  was,  as  is  asserted,  the  daughter 
of  a  Persian  or  Armenian  mother  and  a  nondescript 
Briton  whose  extraction  is  unrevealed,  there  was,  perhaps, 
less  unsuitability,  at  any  rate,  in  her  becoming  the  wife  of 
a  Carduchian  of  the  name  of  Aziz  than  if  she  had  been 
born  of  Saxon  parents  at  Bayswater  and  educated  at  Peck- 
ham.  At  any  rate,  the  nomme  Aziz — descended  from  the 
ancient  clans  at  whose  brave  hands  affliction  sore  Ten  Thou- 
sand Hellenes  erstwhile  bore — with  abettors  more  or  fewer, 
did  some  weeks  ago  abduct  Miss  Greenfield,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  Robin  Oig  or  an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  last 
century.  He  took  her  over  the  frontier,  a  strictly  correct 
proceeding  {vide  Scott  Reports,  Earnscliff  and  another  v. 
Westburvjiat),  and  very  nearly  set  the  Sultans  of  Persia 
and  Turkey,  never  inclined  to  be  over- friendly,  at  daggers 
drawn  about  her.  The  Tiflis  lie-forge  promptly  took 
up  this  excellent  piece  of  hot  iron,  and  hammered 
it  out,  to  the  dazzlement  of  Messrs.  Bryce  and  Co. 
Christian  girl  in  power  of  Mussulmans  and  menaced  with 
forcible  apostasy  ;  English  virgin  exposed  to  Kurdish 
ravisher ;  Fresh  proof  of  necessity  of  intervention  of 
White  Czar  ;  Cyprus  Convention ;  Hypocrisy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  ;  Schouvaloff  memorandum ;  Bag ;  Bag- 
gage ;  &c,  all  these  things  poured  from  the  press.  The 
actual  investigation  of  the  matter  was  necessarily  slow. 
Persian  troops  have  to  be  got  together,  and  gingerly  con- 
ducted to  Westburnflat,  which  is  by  interpretation  So-uj- 
Bolak.  Turkish  Ambassador  protests  in  the  name  of  Pro- 
phet, and  so  forth.  English  representative  has  to  be  sent 
to  scene  :  descendants  of  Curduchians  vow  they  will  die 
before  either  Briton,  Persian,  or  Turk,  shall  take  Aziz's 
true  love  from  he.  At  last  the  fateful  interview  takes  place 
before  an  indubitable  British  representative ;  Turkish  pro- 
tests quieted ;  Persian  troops  in  large  numbers  overawing 
Kurds  ;  jEgis  of  England  overshadowing  Catherine. 
Whereupon  Catherine  observes  with  much  placidity,  "  I 
"  love  Aziz  ;  I  am  Mussulman." 

You  cannot  have  a  wheel  coming  much  fuller  circle  than 
this.  Let  us  hasten  to  observe,  as  we  have  often  observed 
before,  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  further  from  our 
thoughts  than  to  set  up  the  Kurds  as  blameless  heroes. 
They  are  simply  rather  picturesque  and  very  blusterous 
thieves,  more  valiant  against  peaceful  and  rather  cowardly 
neighbours  than  against  the  enemy,  apt  to  abuse  the  obvious 
advantage  of  living  on  both  sides  of  the  march  of  two  jealous 
Empires,  regrettably  given  to  marriage  by  capture,  and 
generally  presenting  quite  ideal  subjects  for  an  English 
officer  who  has  had  a  good  training  on  the  North- West 
Frontier  in  India.  It  was  quite  conceivable  that  Miss 
Catharine  Greenfield  might  have  been  an  even  more  ill- 
used  virgin  than  her  Alexandrian  namesake,  and  we  observe 
that,  even  after  her  avowal,  the  atrocity-mongers  are  still 
trying  to  make  out  that  she  was.  Only,  all  the  evidence 
yet  to  hand  proves  that  she  was  not ;  and  the  most 
promising  lie-forgery  of  the  Tiflis  lie-forge  for  many  days 
has  broken  up  like  an  amateur's  horseshoe  directly  it 
came  to  trial.  Which  things  we  would  fain  hope  that 
the  British  public  will  remember  when  it  is  next  asked 
to  believe  something  horrid  of  somebody  appertaining 
to  the  wicked  Turk.  It  is  also  undoubted  that,  if  the 
mouths  that  circulate  these  slanders  would  "  keep  them- 
"  selves  shut,"  they  would,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  said  on  a 
famous  and  unlucky  occasion,  "  find  themselves  in  a  more 
"  compact  and  pious  frame  of  mind."  But  to  hope  for  this 
would  be  sanguine  indeed. 
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CHARLES  LULLIER. 

NATURE  designed  the  late  Charles  Lullier  for  a 
buccaneer  or  other  hero  of  the  irregular  kind.  Neces- 
sity made  him  an  agitator  and  a  nuisance.  He  had,  on 
good  evidence,  all  the  qualities  which  would  have  made  a 
rather  eminent  Indian  adventurer  in  the  great  times  of 
Bussy  ;  but,  having  fallen  on  evil  days,  he  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  frantic  Radical  journalist  and  "  general "  of  the 
pavement.  His  strength  was  immense,  and  his  courage  in 
proportion.  When  exasperated  by  opposition — and  a  very 
little  was  enough — he  cared  no  more  than  Peacock's 
Brother  Michael  ("  afterwards  Friar  Tuck  ")  whether  he 
had  one  man  in  front  of  him  or  fifty.  He  went  for 
the  obstacle,  and  seldom  failed  to  clear  the  place.  Withal 
there  hung  about  him  to  the  end  a  certain  flavour  of 
the  gentleman  he  began  life  by  being.  The  beginnings  of 
his  career  were  in  the  French  navy.  Much  of  the  years  he 
spent  in  the  service  was  passed  under  arrest  for  insubordi- 
nation, but  he  escaped  dismissal  till  his  commission  as 
lieutenant  was  actually  drawn  up.  It  was  sent  out  to  the 
Cochin  China  station;  but,  unhappily,  when  it  came  to 
hand  Lullier  was  under  arrest  again.  The  commanding 
officer  sent  him  home,  and  referred  the  commission  to  head- 
quarters for  revision.  It  was  quashed,  and  Lullier  struck 
off  the  list  as  incorrigible.  He  now  began  his  long  course 
of  defiance  of  all  authority,  by  ordering  a  lieutenant's 
uniform,  and  parading  the  boulevards  with  it.  The  un- 
authorized wearing  of  a  uniform  is  an  offence  in  France, 
and  Lullier  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  a  civilian 
prison.  Being  now  completely  declasse,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  common  refuge  of  the  destitute.  He  became  a  jour- 
nalist, and  in  the  Radical  Opposition  press  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  Empire  was  still  in  existence,  and  Lullier  was 
soon  in  more  hot  water.  In  the  course  of  some  quarrel  or 
another,  he  considered  himself  aggrieved  by  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac,  and  acted  in  his  usual  fashion.  He  burst  into 
the  office  of  the  Pays,  and  fell  upon  his  enemy  with  his 
fists.  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  is  no  chicken,  but  Lullier 
bundled  him  into  a  "  cupboard  "  and  turned  the  key  on 
him.  Then  he  offered  him  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman ; 
but  M.  de  Cassagnac  would  not  hear  of  crossing  swords  with 
a  person  capable  of  "  acting  like  a  porter."  He  brought 
his  action  for  assault  and  battery,  and  Lullier  was  put  into 
prison. 

The  Revolution  of  the  4th  September  released  him,  to- 
gether with  other  victims  of  despotism.  But  Gambetta, 
and  the  other  forerunners  of  the  Commune,  found  Lullier 
a  nuisance.  They  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  him  by  sending 
him  on  missions,  in  the  idle  hope  of  never  seeing  him 
again.  From  these  missions  he  persisted  in  coming  back 
at  inconvenient  times.  He  was  just  home  from  America 
when  the  Commune  began,  and  now  saw  a  really  tempt- 
ing opening.  It  was  a  glorious  row,  and  he  went  into  it 
headlong.  Among  the  rabble  of  scoundrels  to  whom  the 
cowardice  of  the  citizens  and  the  confusion  of  the  Govern- 
ment surrendered  Paris,  Lullier  was  nearly  the  only 
genuine  man  of  action.  To  him  was  due  the  successful  seizure 
of  the  forts  and  the  construction  of  the  barricades.  At 
last  he  appeared  to  have  found  an  opportunity,  but  it  was 
not  his  nature  to  work  successfully  with  anybody.  His 
rascal  colleagues  hated  and  feared  him.  They  were  probably 
right,  for  he  was  the  man  to  shoot  the  pack  if  they  did 
not  act  first.  This  they  prudently  decided  to  do,  and 
when  Lullier  insisted  on  the  instant  release  of  General 
Chanzy — who  was  then  a  prisoner — the  Committee  dismissed 
him  from  his  command  as  general.  Whether  they  meant  to 
go  further  or  not,  they  soon  found  it  wiser  to  leave 
Lullier  alone.  He  armed  himself  with  three  revolvers 
and  paraded  the  Boulevards  again,  loudly  promising  to 
shoot,  not  only  the  first  man  who  interfered  with  him,  but 
the  next  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  Commune  left  him  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  pavement.  It  has  been  said 
that,  if  four  or  five  thousand  respectable  citizens  of  Paris 
had  been  equally  ready  with  their  revolvers,  the  whole  in- 
famous disturbance  would  have  been  stopped  much  sooner 
than  it  was.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that,  if  re- 
spectable Frenchmen  were  not  so  horribly  nervous  about 
their  skins  as  they  are,  revolutions  would  be  less  common 
in  France,  or  at  any  rate  less  brutal.  When  Paris  was 
retaken  by  the  troops — who,  by  the  way,  could  have 
retaken  it  weeks  before — Lullier  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  his  old  friends  of  the  police,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
M.  Thiers  spared  his  life,  but  sent  him  to  New 
Caledonia.    Here  he  set  the  example  which  Mr.  O'Brien 


has  since  very  ill  followed.  He  refused  to  wear  the 
prison  dress ;  and,  when  squads  of  soldiers  were  told  off 
to  force  him  into  it,  he  used  them  \ip.  During  the  whole 
term  of  his  imprisonment  Lullier  lived  in  his  shirt  and 
drawers,  except  in  the  very  warm  weather,  when  he  roamed 
about  dressed  in  a  towel.  After  his  release  with  the  others 
he  returned  to  Paris ;  but  not,  like  the  tamer  scoundrels  of 
the  Commune,  to  enjoy  fat  places  and  the  favour  of  the 
Municipal  Council.  These  patriots  did  not  like  him,  and 
Lullier  lived  in  great  misery,  varied  by  many  fights.  At 
last  some  humane  person  obtained  for  him  the  place  of 
agent  of  the  Compagnie  Transatlantique  at  Panama.  To 
this  Lullier,  who  was  now  getting  middle-aged,  settled 
down ;  and  there  he  has  died  in  peace  after  all.  He  was 
plainly  a  violent  ruffian,  with  a  dash  of  madman ;  but  he 
was  the  only  leader  of  the  Commune  about  whom  there 
was  the  least  touch  of  picturesqueness. 


CAPTAIN  SHAW'S  RESIGNATION. 

THE  significance  of  Captain  Shaw's  letter  to  the  County 
Council  is  indisputable.  Scarcely  less  significant  was 
the  reception  of  the  letter  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
Tuesday.  The  letter  was  read  by  the  Chairman  ;  a  morne 
silence  succeeded.  Captain  Shaw  had  been  invited  to  recon- 
sider his  original  letter  of  resignation.  His  reply  shows 
that  resignation  was  the  only  course  open  to  him.  In  clear 
and  emphatic  language  he  declares  his  readiness  to  do  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  enable  him  to  remain  at  his  post. 
But  he  feels  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  "  under  existing  con- 
"  ditions  and  terms."  His  resignation,  therefore,  was 
inevitable;  and,  moreover,  not  voluntary.  Now  we  are 
not  in  the  least  degree  curious  concerning  the  exact 
nature  of  the  obstacles  referred  to  as  "  existing  condi- 
"  tions  and  terms."  It  has  long  been  notorious,  through 
the  proceedings  of  its  Committees,  that  the  London 
County  Council  is  only  "vestry  writ  large."  Whether 
the  action  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  has  been  more 
ridiculous  or  less  ridiculous  than  that  of  the  Theatres  Com- 
mittee, or  any  other  Committees  of  the  Council,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  no  sensible  person  would  care  to  discuss.  But  if 
less  distinguished  by  its  meddling  and  muddling  than  its 
fellow- Committees,  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  is  vastly 
more  mischievous.  It  has  created  those  "  conditions  and 
"  terms "  that  have  forced  Captain  Shaw  to  retire  from 
the  London  Fire  Brigade.  The  fact  is  admitted  by 
certain  friends  of  the  courteous  and  enlightened  Mr. 
Benn  and  his  fellow-committeemen.  These  persons  do 
not  attempt  to  deny  the  importance  of  Captain  Shaw's 
services  as  administrator  and  organizer.  But  they  have 
sought  by  a  despicable  form  of  subterfuge  to  minimize  tho 
mischievous  work  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  which  has 
resulted  in  the  deplorable  retirement  of  Captain  Shaw. 
That  event,  as  they  know  well  enough,  is  not  the  only 
source  of  those  natural  fears  for  the  future  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  which  trouble  all  thinking  persons ;  yet  they  have 
grossly  misrepresented  the  ground  for  the  alarm  aroused  by 
Captain  Shaw's  decision.  Captain  Shaw,  they  say,  "  has 
"  been  at  the  head  of  the  Fire  Brigade  for  nearly  a  genera- 
"  tion  ;  and,  according  to  his  over-zealous  friends,  he  has 
"  reduced  it  to  so  hopelessly  inefficient  a  condition  that 
"  when  once  he  is  removed  the  whole  organization  will 
"  fall  to  pieces."  Nothing  could  be  more  shameless  than 
this  insinuation,  or  more  false  than  this  statement.  |It 
is  precisely  because  Captain  Shaw  has  made  the  Fire 
Brigade  the  efficient  body  it  is  that  his  resignation  has 
caused  general  regret  and  consternation.  For,  what 
matters  it  that  there  are  a  dozen  competent  officers  re- 
maining in  the  force,  all  alike  admirably  qualified  to 
succeed  Captain  Shaw,  if  those  conditions  and  terms  con- 
tinue which  the  late  chief  of  the  Fire  Brigade  found 
intolerable  ]  We  doubt  very  much  if  the  elect  of  Mr. 
Benn  is  to  be  found  among  the  force.  But  were  that  un- 
happy individual  found  and  promoted,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  panic  that  would  visit  London  or  the 
complete  demoralization  of  the  Fire  Brigade. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  friends  of  the  tribe 
of  Benn  did  not  emulate  the  discreet  behaviour  of  the 
County  Council  during  the  reading  of  Captain  Shaw's 
letter.  Scarcely  had  the  noise  of  their  declamation  died 
away  when  it  was  announced  that  three  other  officers 
had  resigned.  Perhaps  they  followed  Captain  Shaw's 
example  through  sympathy  only,  perhaps  they  were  actuated 
by  sheer  dismay  at  the  prospect  before  them.    Of  course 
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we  expect  to  be  told  that  nothing  less  than  amicable  were 
the  relations  existing  between  the  Brigade  and  the  Brigade 
Committee.  But  such  assurances  can  no  longer  lull  the 
public.  The  County  Council  ought  immediately  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  its  Committee.  It  might 
do  worse  than  act  upon  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Benn's — for 
this  candid  friend  in  Council  occasionally  deviates  into 
sense — and  disband  that  Committee.  To  play  the  Cromwell 
towards  your  own  children  were  a  hardy  exercise,  no  doubt, 
for  so  self-conscious  a  body  as  the  County  Council.  All 
popular  representatives,  however,  have  to  submit  to  a  purge 
of  this  kind  ;  and  really  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  better 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Unhappily,  we  fear,  this  heroic 
measure  would  not  restore  Captain  Shaw  to  the  Fire 
Brigade.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  his  successor  and  allay  the  apprehensions  of  every 
householder. 


THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

THE  series  of  accidents  which  enlivens  the  beginning  of 
the  yearly  naval  manoeuvres  has  this  year  been  shorter 
than  usual — which  is  possibly  a  proof  that  periodical  mobi- 
lizations have  familiarized  the  dockyards  with  their  work, 
and  the  crews  with  the  machinery  they  have  to  handle. 
It  is  a  common  experience  with  modern  warships  that 
accidents  and  breakdowns  of  machinery  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  early  clays  of  a  commission,  but  cease  to  occur  after 
the  first  few  months.  The  men  have  learnt  the  habits  of 
their  machines,  and  can  manage  them.  Yearly  manoeuvres 
are,  we  may  hope,  giving  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
navy  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  vessels  ready  for  ser- 
vice in  the  yards.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  no  doubt  a  matter  for 
congratulation — as  far  as  it  goes.  For  our  part,  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  goes  very  far.  Unless  we  are  to  employ  com- 
paratively small  fleets  in  future  naval  wars,  a  great  addition 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  made  to  the  present  force  of  sea- 
men and  engine  room  men — an  addition  of  something  more 
than  the  partially- trained  men  of  the  Naval  Beserve.  Then, 
too,  unless  naval  war  is  to  be  singularly  safe,  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  gaps  to  fill  up  before  the  fighting  has  lasted  long.  As 
these  additions  and  reinforcements  will  inevitably  have  to 
be  composed  of  wholly,  or  nearly  wholly,  untrained  men,  it 
is  rather  disagreeable  to  reflect  on  the  probable  consequences 
their  mistakes  will  produce  on  board  all  these  vessels, 
crowded  with  machines  by  the  fifty  and  hundred,  which  are 
liable  to  get  out  of  gear  on  very  small  provocation.  Even 
in  peace,  and  when  the  best-trained  men  are  collected  on 
board  them,  it  takes  very  little  to  cripple  a  modern  war- 
ship. The  Trafalgar's  turret  is  an  example.  It  has  been 
rendered  unmanageable  by  the  breaking  of  a  part  of  the 
hydraulic  machinery  of  one  of  her  guns.  No  equally  serious 
.mishap  has  occurred  in  the  squadrons  engaged  in  the 
manoeuvres.  Still,  three  of  the  small  vessels  have  been 
compelled  to  return  to  port  for  repairs  to  their  machinery ; 
and  on  board  the  Hero,  a  second-class  battle-ship,  which  is 
otherwise  known  as  the  "  half-boot,"  the  tackle  for  lifting 
in  her  heavy  boats  has  broken  away  completely.  In  former 
times  accidents  corresponding  to  these  would  have  been 
made  good  by  the  carpenter  at  sea.  Now  it  is  necessary 
to  send  vessels  back  to  shipbuilding  yards.  The  powerful 
vessels  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  progress  of  science 
are — it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated  as  a  rebuke  to 
modern  commonplace — in  reality  much  more  delicate  than 
the  wooden  vessels  of  the  sailing  fleet,  and  infinitely  more 
dependent  on  dockyards. 

Whether  the  manoeuvres  will  teach  anything  as  to  the 
probable  character  of  naval  warfare  in  future  remains  to 
be  seen.  We  are  promised  much  instruction,  but  that  pro- 
mise has  been  made  before,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
it  has  been  kept.  If  one  may  judge  from  those  contem- 
porary manoeuvres  which  ought  to  be  capable  of  teaching 
something,  naval  warfare  will  in  future  be  remarkably  like 
naval  warfare  in  the  past  in  all  essentials.  The  Chilian 
war  seems  to  teach  that  now  as  in  former  times  the  secret 
of  success  lies  in  keeping  your  wits  about  you  and  shooting 
straight.  In  one  respect  the  manoeuvres  promise  very 
well.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  less  of  the  theatrical 
nonsense  of  former  years,  and  a  great  deal  more  real  prac- 
tice. This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  At  sea  there  is  no 
need  for  the  artificial  arrangements  which  are  required 
to  give  soldiers  some  means  of  approximating  to  the 
conditions  of  war.  A  ship  in  commission  is  precisely 
in  the   condition  in  which,  and   on  the  field  on  which, 


she  must  fight.  Mere  banging  away  of  blank  cartridge 
at  torpedo  boats  or  ships  at  anchor  proves  and  can 
prove  nothing,  not  even  the  strength  of  the  guns.  We 
suppose  it  is  useless  to  say  so,  but  we  can  see  no  good  what- 
ever in  such  proceedings  as  the  attacks  made  by  torpedo 
boats  on  Captain  Long's  squadron.  Torpedo  boat  25  comes 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  land,  and  launches  a  torpedo. 
Boat  number  something  else  comes  up  astern,  and  does  the 
same;  but  as  there  were  no  shot  in  the  guns,  howcan  anybody 
tell  whether  they  could  have  done  as  much  in  war  1  We 
have,  perhaps,  gone  too  far  in  saying  that  these  attacks 
proved  nothing — they  did  prove  that,  for  some  "  un- 
"  explained  cause,"  the  screws  of  the  torpedoes  used  would 
not  work.  Of  course  that  might  have  happened  in  war, 
and,  perhaps,  did  happen  with  several  of  the  torpedoes 
launched  at  the  Blanco  Encalada.  When  we  hear  reports 
of  this  kind,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt  the  authorities  who 
tell  us  that  the  Northern  Fleet  in  these  manoeuvres  is  more 
powerful  than  the  Western,  because  it  is  more  modern.  If 
its  "  modernity "  is  on  a  level  with  the  torpedoes  whose 
screws  won't  work,  the  great  guns  which  curl  themselves 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  turrets  which  become  useless  when 
the  hydraulic  machinery  has  the  pip — it  may  be  very 
ingenious,  but  powerful  it  is  not. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  "  UNINTERRUPTED 
REFLECTION." 

TT  is  often  said  that  the  Irishman  is  a  born  politician — 
JL  not  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word  alone — and 
assuredly  there  is  no  denying  that  he  performs  all  the  most 
difficult  evolutions  of  politics  with  a  grace  so  remarkable 
and  so  fraught,  even  for  the  most  highly-trained  English 
political  gymnast,  with  inspirations  of  despair,  that  we 
cannot  but  believe  it  to  be  inborn.  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  have  certainly  sat  on  the  fence  for  a  far  longer  period 
at  a  stretch — if  that  phrase  does  not  seem  a  mockery  to  men 
in  that  posture — than  the  politician,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  who  made  the  last  record ;  and  they  have  now 
just  descended  with  an  ease  and  lightness  which  we 
might  look  for  in  vain  from  many  a  man  who  had  occupied 
that  position  for  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  time.  Six  months 
to  them  is  less  trying  than  six  days  would  be  to  some 
people,  and  so  far  from  alighting  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
"  locomotor  ataxy "  from  cramp,  they  are  not  even  stiff. 
They  bound  up  from  the  earth  with  the  elegant  little  skip 
of  the  well-graced  acrobat,  and  kiss  their  hands  to  the 
spectators  as  vivaciously  as  though  they  had  been  exercising 
the  limbs  of  their  political  rhetoric  every  day  for  the  last 
six-and-twenty  weeks.  Can  any  one,  for  instance,  per- 
ceive the  slightest  loss  of  elasticity  in  Mr.  Dillon's 
oratorical  muscles  when  he  describes  his  and  Mr.  O'Brien's 
final  repudiation  of  their  leader  as  the  result  of  long 
and  uninterrupted  reflection  on  the  part  of  men  who 
have  been  for  "  six  months  isolated  from  the  world," 
and  "cut  off  from  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
"  going  on  in  Ireland "  1  Did  Mr.  Dillon  ever  beat 
that  before  he  went  to  gaol  1  Nay ;  has  he  ever  before 
achieved  anything  so  perfect  in  its  way  as  this  picture  of 
the  two  imprisoned  patriots  deeply  and  anxiously  pondering 
their  duty  to  their  party,  to  their  chief,  to  their  country, 
in  a  silence  absolutely  unbroken  by  any  rumours  from  the 
outer  world,  in  a  retreat  to  which  tidings  of  electoral  defeat 
and  victory  never  penetrated,  and  where  the  waves  of  con- 
flict at  Sligo  and  Carlow  did  not  even  so  much  as  "  mourn  and 
"  rave  upon  an  alien  shore,"  and  finally  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  on  purely  a  priori  grounds,  that  they  "  cannot 
"  accept  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell  "  t  If  Mr.  Dillon 
lias  ever  before  achieved  anything  so  artistically  perfect,  all 
we  can  say — and  we  speak  as  warm  admirers  of  his  work — 1 
is  that  we  have  never  come  across  it.  It  might  well  inspire 
an  artist  of  another  sort : — Giuliano  Dillon  and  Lorenzo 
O'Brien,  seated  in  attitudes  of  profound  meditation,  like 
those  of  Michael  Angelo's  two  great  statues  on  the 
Medicean  tombs.  In  the  background — all  unseen  by  the 
musing  prisoners — a  jumping  cat. 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech  at  the  house  dinner 
of  the  National  Liberal  Club  was  delivered  at  a  happy 
moment.  It  is  a  felicitous  coincidence  that  just  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  exhorting  their 
countrymen  to  trust  in  the  Liberal  party,  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  chief  lieutenants  should  have  been  declaring 
that  both  the  English  and  the  Irish  people  trust  him  and 
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respect  him  more  than  ever  they  did.  There  is  nothing 
like  mutual  confidence  in  politics,  and  the  quality  of  this 
article  is  even  more  important  than  the  quantity.  Thus,  if 
one  man  can  only  trust  another,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  as  far 
"  as  he  can  see  him,"  it  is  essential  that  his  confidence  up  to 
that  point  should  be  unqualified.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say 
whether  this  is  or  is  not  a  correct  account  of  the  situation 
at  present  subsisting  between  the  Parnellites  and  the 
Gladstonians ;  but  the  view  would  seem  to  be  not  other- 
wise than  consistent  with  Mr.  Dillon's  declaration  that, 
though  he  "  believes  the  Liberal  party  mean  honestly  by 
"  the  Nationalists,  he  would  not  lay  down  one  single  weapon, 
"  nor  would  he  disarm  himself  in  the  smallest  particular, 
"  until  a  Home  Rule  Bill  that  will  satisfy  the  national 
"  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  made  law."  This 
is  apparently  very  much  the  same  sort  of  spirit  which 
might  prevail  between  two  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  heroes 
engaged  in  exchanging  alcoholic  hospitalities  in  a  bar-room. 
"With  them  we  know  it  sometimes  comes  to  shooting  after  all ; 
and  though  we  would  not  insist  too  much  on  the  unfavour- 
able omen,  we  think  Sir  William  Harcourt  might  do  well 
to  bear  it  in  mind. 


THE  BISLEY  MEETING. 

THE  second  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  in  its 
new  locality  came  to  a  conclusion  on  Friday  week.  The 
interest  of  novelty  has  now  passed  away  from  the  new  Wimbledon, 
and  it  has  been  judged,  with  respect  to  its  suitability,  to  be 
the  ground  for  the  great  annual  rifle  tournament,  by  practical 
tests.  It  has  been  judged,  and  has  been  found  wanting.  No 
complaints  are  made  on  mere  technical  grounds.  The  range 
accommodation  is  better  than  of  old ;  the  situation  ideal  for  a 
camp,  military  or  otherwise  ;  the  buildings  are  assuming  a  more 
permanent  and  convenient  character ;  and  in  many  ways  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  competitors  is  better  attended  to 
than  previously.  But,  nevertheless,  there  has  been  about  this 
year's  meeting  a  sense  of  failure,  or  rather  of  coming  failure. 
Visitors  (with  their  gate-money)  have  been  scanty ;  it  is  said  that 
on  one  day  several  gate-keepers  managed  to  collect  only  one  pound 
amongst  them.  Competitors  also  have  dwindled  in  numbers  to 
the  extent  of  some  hundreds.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  last 
year,  we  pointed  out  what  serious  dangers  would  arise  if  these 
events  occurred.  They  have  occurred.  And  the  Council  must 
now  face  the  consequences  of  the  action  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  when  he  prevented  the  employment  of  more  suitable  ground 
near  the  metropolis. 

We  argued  last  year  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  War  Office 
to  supply  funds  to  meet  the  enormous  outlay  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  obliged  to  make  ;  and  we  still  hold  this  view. 
But  we  hold  it  with  a  qualification — namely,  that  that  depart- 
ment must  have  no  further  control  over  the  management  of  the 
Association  than  exists  at  present.  The  authorities  who  can 
order  a  battalion  to  entrain  at  a  station  seven  miles  from  its  head- 
quarters in  order  to  detrain  at  another  station  at  its  own  door, 
and  one  mile  from  its  destination,  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
conduct  of  Volunteer  affairs.  And  the  experiment  of  making 
the  officer  commanding  at  Aldershot  a  member  of  the  N.R.A. 
Council  has  not  prevented  the  complete  disorganization  of  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  competitions  for  a  whole  day  by  the 
taking  away  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  markers  by  that  officer  at 
twelve  hours'  notice.  We  are  not  Home  Eulers.  But  a  few 
more  incidents,  such  as  have  occurred  during  the  month  of  July, 
will  sadly  tempt  us  to  be  converted  to  Home  Rule  for  the 
Volunteers. 

The  situation  is,  indeed,  grave.  Before  the  move  to  Bisley  was 
made,  the  Association  had  put  by  a  sufficient  reserve  to  meet  the 
contingency  of  temporary  unpopularity.  It  was  rightly  foreseen 
that,  so  long  as  the  prize  list  was  maintained,  there  would  be  a 
power  of  recovery  from  a  year  or  two  of  bad  times.  But  now 
that  the  entries  are  falling  off,  there  is  no  reserve  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  danger  that  the  falling  off  may 
(unless  at  once  arrested)  proceed  at  an  accelerating  speed.  The 
Council  will  have  to  consider  seriously  the  position  into  which 
the  Association  has  been  forced.  The  first  requirement  is,  of 
course,  money.  This,  we  fear,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  extract, 
either  from  the  public  or  from  Government.  But  there  are  some 
other  matters  in  which  improvement  is  possible.  The  train  ser- 
vice this  year  is,  no  doubt,  better  than  last  year ;  yet,  both  in 
matter  of  rates  and  speed,  much  is  still  to  be  desired.  Many 
men,  occupied  by  business  in  London,  would  be  ready  to  sleep 
at  Bisley,  if  they  could  arrive  there  in  time  to  have  one  or 
two  hours'  shooting  or  strolling  about  before  seven  o'clock.  This 
used  to  be  done  at  Wimbledon,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 


should  not  he  done  now.  A  further  source  of  complaint  is  the 
combined  nastiness  and  expense  of  the  obtainable  food  and  iluid3. 
Also  man  wants  relaxation.  At  Wimbledon  this  was  furnished 
nightly  by  that  harmless  form  of  entertainment  called  a  "sing- 
song." At  Bisley  the  sing-song  has  no  "go."  This  is  not  an 
important  matter  in  itself,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  symptom 
of  the  general  "  Ichabod." 

There  are  some  who  hail  much  of  this  with  delight,  and  talk 
about  the  "  militarization  "  of  the  annual  rifle  competitions,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  civilian  element  from  the  Association  meet- 
ings. It  is  worth  while  to  look  into  this  matter  ;  for,  on  the  face 
of  it,  the  argument  that  the  Bisley  meeting  should  be  devoted  to 
shooting  as  nearly  assimilated  as  possible  to  the  conditions  of  war 
is  very  plausible.  We  may  put  aside  the  fact  that  the  change  would 
be  one  of  those  revolutions  which  kills  with  certainty,  and  gives 
but  a  vague  promise  of  resurrection.  And,  even  if  the  resurrection 
were  a  certainty,  the  new  body  would  be  inferior  to  the  old.  We 
are  not  against  the  strictest  military  training  in  musketry.  We 
should  prefer,  it  is  true,  that  each  Hythe  commandant  should  be 
limited  as  to  his  power  of  altering  the  whole  musketry  course  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  years ;  and  in  any  case  far  more  time 
should  be  given  to  this  branch  of  their  work  than  is  usual  in 
Volunteer  corps.  But  the  Bisley  meeting  is  independent  of  all 
this.  It  is  true  that  it  has  a  large  military  element  in  its  com- 
position, and  that  it  rightly  encourages  certain  competitions  of  a 
purely  military  class,  and  certain  others  of  a  semi-military  class. 
But  the  main  object  of  its  founders  was  to  encourage  rifle  shoot- 
ing as  a  sport.  A  nation  of  sharpshooters  is  capable  of  rapidly 
developing  into  a  nation  in  arms,  as  the  Tyrolean  riflemen  at 
Innspriick  and  our  own  conflict  with  the  Boers  prove.  But  that 
is  not  all.  If  by  means  of  associations,  central  and  diffused, 
practice  with  the  rifle  can  be  made  a  sport  of  the  people,  half  of 
every  battle  is  gained.  The  controversies  which  rage  round  the 
subject  of  fire-discipline  obscure  the  fact  that  the  main  object  of 
every  soldier  is  to  hit  the  enemy.  In  saying  this  we  are  not 
attempting  to  argue  against  the  value  of  the  vague  aspiration 
called  fire-discipline,  but  rather  to  point  out  that  its  founda- 
tion is  after  all  familiarity  with  handling  a  rifle.  If  this  can 
be  attained,  then  any  system  of  fire-discipline,  which  is  a  system 
at  all,  will  produce  great  results.  But  there  is  no  chance  what- 
ever of  making  Britain  a  nation  of  marksmen  by  holding  an 
annual  military  competition.  The  old  Wapenshaw  of  Scotland, 
and  the  corresponding  archery  meeting  of  England,  kept  alive  in 
the  two  countries  the  skill  of  eye  and  hand.  The  N.R.A.  and 
the  county  and  battalion  prize  meetings  of  Volunteers  are  their 
legitimate  descendants.  To  meddle  with  them  would  be  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  that  independent  ambition  to  excel  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  most  sporting  nation  in  the  world. 


THIS  YEAR'S  RACING  YACHTS. 

fT^O  the  world  that  is  freshly  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of 
the  London  season,  Cowes  "  Week"  may  seem  the  beginning 
of  the  year's  yacht-racing  ;  to  the  devotee  of  the  sport,  who  has 
wandered  with  the  racing  craft  from  the  Thames  in  early  June  to 
the  Clyde  and  Dublin  Bay  in  late  July,  Cowes  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  For  him  the  season  has  no  surprises  left  in 
store ;  if  he  be  the  owner  of  a  new  boat,  he  has  already  fully 
tested  her  capabilities,  or,  should  she  have  seen  previous  seasons, 
he  has  learnt  the  value  of  any  alterations  made  during  the 
winter,  and  the  amount  of  obsoleteness  that  may  have  overtaken 
her.  The  present  year  has  been  unusually  prolific  of  new  cham- 
pions ;  the  sport  has,  it  is  true,  suffered  somewhat  as  yet  from 
light  weather,  but  the  entries  have  been  more  numerous  and  the 
enthusiasm  greater  than  for  many  seasons  past,  especially  among 
the  small  raters.  The  increase  of  the  mosquito  fleet  is  very 
noticeable  ;  the  owners  of  big  yachts  may  be  inclined  to  scoff  at 
the  many  seceders  from  their  ranks,  but  the  satisfaction  of  being 
a  personage  rather  than  a  passenger  on  one's  own  boat  is  surely 
easily  understandable.  The  modern  tendency  to  sail  in  classes  of 
exact  rating,  and  thus  avoid  time-allowances,  is  equally  excellent 
in  purpose  and  in  effect. 

The  first-class  boats,  which  have  to  be  called  the  "  exceeding 
a  rating  of  forty "  class  (and,  of  course,  the  cruisers),  alone 
maintain  the  system  of  time-allowances,  and  this  class  alone 
has  received  no  notable  addition  to  its  numbers.  Thistle  has 
been  sold  to  the  German  Emperor,  and  is  not  to  be  raced 
except  in  Germany ;  there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
both  Iverna  and  Valkyrie,  who  are  much  improved  boats,  would 
now  beat  her  even  more  easily  than  they  did  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  season.  The  only  other  yacht  now  remain- 
ing in  the  big  class  is  Yarana,  now  Maid  Marion,  who  was  sold 
to  her  new  owner  when  the  season  was  too  imminent  for  her 
copper  to  be  stripped  or  the  vessel  put  into  proper  trim  ;  she  has, 
therefore,  sailed  much  below  her  previous  form.    Blue  Hock,  a 
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Sine  beamy  vessel,  built  on  similar  lines  to  the  failure  Petronilla, 
and  at  much  the  same  time,  came  out  for  the  first  time  this  season 
to  try  conclusions  with  the  above-named  three.  Finding  that 
they  were  all  too  good  for  her,  she  migrated  to  the  cruising  class, 
where  she  won  some  prizes,  and  was  then  laid  up,  owing  to  an 
illness.  Valkyrie  and  Iverna  have  hitherto  divided  honours  fairly 
equally,  and  both  have  for  a  time  been  out  of  the  lists  owing  to 
deaths  in  the  owners'  families.  It  is,  in  fact,  doubtful  whether 
Iverna  will  race  again  this  year.  The  40-rater  class  is  of 
higher  interest.  Here  we  have  two  new  yachts,  Thalia  and 
Reverie,  both  designed  to  beat  last  year's  champion  forty,  Creole, 
and  both  entirely  successful.  In  Southern  waters,  owing  to  the 
late  arrival  of  Thalia,  the  task  devolved  mainly  on  Reverie,  who 
kails  from  Fay  of  Southampton.  The  other  had  her  innings  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  Reverie  not  going  North.  Of  the  seven 
races  the  two  new  cracks  have  sailed  together,  Thalia  has  won 
five.  She  is  Scotch,  designed  and  built  by  the  Fifes  of  Fairlie, 
but  is  sailed  by  an  Essex  crew  and  skipper.  The  fourth  place 
among  this  year's  forties  belongs  to  White  Slave,  last  year  a 
lugger,  and  now  a  pole-masted  cutter.  It  required  a  very 
egregious  fluke  to  bring  her  in  before  the  others,  but  such  a  one 
did  occur  in  the  Clyde.  She  has  only  recently  been  coppered, 
and  seems  to  be  thereby  somewhat  improved.  Deerhound,  the 
success  of  1889,  is  not  out  this  year,  having  been  sold 
in  the  Mediterranean,  after  winning  numerous  prizes  last  winter. 
Fairlie  has  also  carried  off  the  honours  in  the  20-rating  class, 
and  even  more  definitely  than  in  the  case  of  Thalia.  During  the 
past  two  years  Dragon  stood  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  her 
owner,  fearing  she  too  would  be  outbuilt,  determined  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  do  it  himself.  The  result,  also  known  as 
Dragon,  was  beaten  in  her  first  race  at  Dover  by  the  mediocre 
Ghost ;  since  then  she  has  won  some  score  of  first  prizes  in  suc- 
cession, the  result  being  never  in  doubt  with  a  true  breeze,  and 
even  on  the  fiukiest  days  she  has  always  managed  to  get  home 
first.  The  old  Dragon  is  on  the  sale  list,  as  also  is  Chiquita,  her 
last  year's  most  dangerous  rival.  Of  the  rest,  Velzie,  Clarissa, 
Siola  furnish  excellent  racing  for  second  place.  A  new  twenty, 
Nesta,  has  recently  been  launched  at  Southampton  ;  but  not  even 
the  most  sanguine  think  she  will  beat  Dragon.  Coming  down  to 
the  10-raters,  it  begins  to  be  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
England  and  Scotland ;  few  of  such  small  craft  care  to  risk  the 
voyage  from  Clyde  to  Solent,  or  vice  versa,  and  their  lead  keels 
are  too  much  for  the  deck  of  a  steamer.  In  the  South  the  tens 
are  as  they  have  been  for  two  years.  Decima  and  Dis  stand  out  1111- 
approached,  and  Decima,  as  heretofore,  invariably  defeats  Dis. 
In  the  Clyde  matters  are  very  different,  though  even  there  the 
ten  class  is  not  so  popular  as  are  the  still  smaller  ones.  Dora, 
the  Scotch  champion,  in  some  respects  is  the  boat  of  the  year. 
Our  most  famous  yacht-architect  at  last  consented  to  design  a 
centre-board,  and  at  his  first  attempt  produced  a  vessel  that 
could  win  race  after  race  against  the  hitherto  invincible 
Yvonne.  It  remains  to  see  whether  she  can  outsail  Decima. 
The  prejudice  among  English  yachtsmen  against  a  centre- 
board is  bound  to  die  hard.  At  present  detractors  find 
great  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  "  board  "  is  made  of  gun- 
metal,  and  weighs  over  a  ton.  The  Yacht  Racing  Association 
allows  the  lifting  of  a  centre-board,  but  forbids  the  shifting  of 
ballast.  Dora  lias,  therefore,  an  undoubted  advantage  of  great 
importance,  and  the  Y.  It.  A.  may  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
explain  that  by  "  board  "  they  imply  a  wooden  construction  of 
the  kind  that  has  always  been  used  successfully  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Of  other  Scotch  tens,  Phantom  lias  generally 
preceded  Woodcock  and  Kite  at  the  finish.  Five-raters  find  no 
favour  in  the  Clyde ;  but  Southampton  possesses  a  very  pretty 
class,  Windfall  (sailed  by  a  lady)  holding  pre-eminence,  with 
Iernia,  Savoicrna,  and  Alwida  some  way  behind,  and  Quinque 
nowhere.  A  very  capable  5-rater,  Glycera,  deserted  the  Solent 
for  Ireland  early  in  the  season,  where  she  met  no  serious  compe- 
tition. Of  the  small  fry,  the  2^-rater  class  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  They  are,  indeed,  too 
numerous  to  mention  severally  ;  but  Bale  and  Avadavat  usually 
lead  in  the  Solent,  while  the  Clyde  possesses  two  centre-boards, 
Elfm  and  Ornsag,  who  carry  all  before  them  without  much  dilli- 
culty  ,  nor  have  the  keel-boats  cause  to  grumble  in  their  case  at 
the  plates'  excessive  weight.  Tinier  still,  there  are  i-raters,  even 
-J-raters  (though  this  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum),  and  many  well- 
known  yachtsmen  are  found  sailing  them.  They  are  veritable 
yachts  in  model,  with  lead  keel  prolonged  like  a  fin,  but  scarcely 
look  dignified  either  in  or  out  of  the  water.  Pup  is  the  name 
that  oftenest  greets  the  eye  as  winner,  a  title  that  is  only  too 
appropriate.   At  present  there  are  no  ^-raters. 

Other  yachts  that  deserve  mention  are  Irene,  built  at  Fairlie 
for  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and,  needless  to  say,  not  yet  defeated 
•in  Germany;  Columbine,  a  60-rating  racing-cruiser  yawl,  who 
should  give  good  account  of  herself  in  the  forthcoming  handicaps  ; 
and  an  eccentric  lugger,  Redstart,  third  in  the  series  to  Paradox 


and  White  Slave,  and  equally  useless  as  a  racer.  The  big  Lethe 
is  still  the  speediest  cruiser  afloat,  and  her  narrow  victory  over 
Iverna  at  Dover,  for  a  Queen's  Cup,  was  very  popular.  But  it 
only  showed  once  again  that,  given  a  slashing  wind  and  plenty 
of  reaching,  a  yawl,  or  even  a  schooner,  with  her  allowances  for 
rig,  can  save  her  time  on  the  finest  cutter  ever  built ;  though  in 
ordinary  weather,  or  beating  to  Avindward,  the  cutter-rig  is,  of 
course,  almost  certain  of  victory. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

It.fISS  DECIMA,  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand's  adaptation  of  M.  Bou- 
cheron's  Miss  Helyett,  is  decidedly  a  more  amusing  piece  than 
the  French  piece.  The  English  dialogue  is  smarter  and  wittier 
than  the  French,  and  the  play  is  more  condensed  and  intelligible. 
It  is,  moreover,  quite  free  from  anything  likely  to  upset  Mrs. 
Grundy,  who  need  not  bring  her  largest  fan,  and  who  may  "  con- 
duct "  her  daughters  to  the  Criterion  without  fear  or  reproach.  Of 
plot  there  is  very  little.  Miss  Decima  is  tho  tenth  and  youngest 
daughter  of  a  Dissenting  minister  from  New  Orleans,  who  is  eager 
to  follow  her  nine  elder  sisters'  examples  and  get  married.  She 
manages  to  effect  her  purpose  on  what  might  be  called  Mowcherian 
principles.  Miss  Mowcher  being  elevated,  it  will  be  remembered, 
on  a  table,  declared  to  Steerforth  and  David  Copperfield  that  if 
either  of  them  "  saw  her  ankles,"  she  would,  on  being  assured  of 
the  fact,  "  go  straight  home  and  destroy  herself."  Miss  Decima 
tumbles  down  a  precipice  at  Interlaken.  In  doing  so  she  assumes 
an  unbecoming  position,  and  her  apparently  lifeless  form  is 
carried  into  safety  by  a  young  artist,  who  is  unable  to  re- 
cognize her  because  in  her  intense  modesty  she  holds  her 
cloak  tightly  drawn  over  her  face.  True  to  Mowcherian 
principles,  Decima  determines  to  sacrifice  herself  on  the  altar  of 
Hymen  to  the  man  who  has  rescued  her  under  circumstances 
which  have  permitted  him  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  ankles. 
They  are  not  ankles  in  the  French  edition  of  the  story.  Mr. 
Burnand  has,  so  to  speak,  "  toned  them  down,"  and  honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense.  Nothing  but  very  clever  acting  and  plenty  of 
pretty  music  could  save  such  a  trivial  plot  as  this  from  becom- 
ing terribly  tedious.  M.  Audran  has  supplied  the  music,  and 
it  is  delightfully  fresh  and  pretty.  By  the  way,  it  is  an  error 
to  say  that  Mr.  Percy  Reeve  collaborated  with  Mr.  F.  C. 
Burnand  in  this  piece.  Mr.  Burnand  adapted  the  play  and  wrote 
the  spoken  dialogue.  Mr.  Percy  Reeve,  who  worked  quite  in- 
dependently of  Mr.  Burnand,  is  the  author  of  the  lyrics.  Since 
these  occupy  at  least  half  of  the  libretto,  Mr.  Reeve  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  brightness  and  on  the  admirable  way  in  which 
they  fit  into  the  rest  of  the  text.  The  piece  is  announced  on  the 
programme  as  "  adapted  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  lyrics  by  Mr.  Percy 
Reeve." 

To  turn  to  the  acting,  to  which  the  honours  of  the  success  are 
mainly  due,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  congratulate  Mile.  Nesville, 
who  is  the  soul  and  life  of  the  entertainment.  She  is  a  charming 
little  personage,  exquisitely  quaint  and  amusing,  and  a  perfect 
comedienne.  Her  voice,  which  is  very  small,  has  been  fairly  well 
trained,  and  she  sings  with  all  the  grace  and  finish  of  Theo  when 
that  diva  was  younger  than,  alas  !  she  is  now.  Mr.  David  James 
is  most  amusing  as  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jackson.  Mr.  Charles 
Conyers  sings  and  acts  very  well  indeed  as  Peter  Paul  Rolleston, 
the  artist.  Equally  good  is  Mr.  Chauncey  Olcott,  an  American 
singer,  as  O'Flanagan.  Mr.  Templar  Saxe  is  excellent  as  "a 
general  friend,"  and  Mr.  Welton  Dale  is  very  diverting  as  Marma- 
duke  Jessop,  an  idiotic  masher.  Miss  A.  M.  Victor  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated  as  the  sweet-tempered  Senora  de  Yarganaz. 
Her  dancing  is  not  to  be  described  ;  for  what  pen  can  do  justice 
to  the  grace  with  which  she  so  delicately  shows  her  ankles,  and 
thereby  provokes  the  heartiest  laughter  we  have  heard  in  a 
theatre  for  a  long  time?  Miss  Josephine  Findlay,  as  Senora 
Inez,  sings  very  nicely,  and  Miss  Lucy  Buckstone  is  charming  as 
Flora. 

The  Princess's  Theatre  opened  on  Monday  evening  under 
favourable  auspices  with  a  new  melodrama  by  Mr.  Blood, 
entitled  Fate  and  Fortune.  This  piece  is  rather  old-fashioned 
and  a  good  deal  too  much  spun  out ;  but  still  it  is  interesting  and, 
now  that  the  dialogue  has  been  carefully  condensed,  it  bids  fair 
to  achieve  popularity  with  the  large  "  pit  and  gallery  audience  "  of 
this  theatre,  who  like  to  see  vice  punished  and  virtue  rewarded, 
after  many  trials  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  How  a  Russian 
adventurer  feloniously  obtains  possession  of  30,000/.  and  seeks  the 
hand  of  Miss  Glendon,  the  heroine,  and  how  his  wickedness  is 
finally  exposed  by  the  hero,  are  matters  which  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  relate  fully.  Sullice  to  say,  that  every- 
thing ends  satisfactorily,  although  a  good  deal  too  near  mid- 
night to  be  quite  convenient  for  those  in  the  audience  who 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
Street.    The  literary  merit  of  this  piece  is  not  great ;  hut  it 
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contains  some  clever  characterization.  It  is  very  well  acted  by 
Mr.  George  Barrett,  Mr.  Abingdon,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Sutherland, 
and  bv  Miss  May  Whitty  and  Miss  Cecily  Richards. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry's  benefit  assumed  this  year,  as  it  always  does, 
quite  the  aspect  of  a  "  function."  The  Lyceum  was  crowded, 
and  Miss  Terry,  as  Beatrice,  was,  as  usual,  delightful  from  the 
moment  she  came  on  to  the  stage  until  she  made  her  farewell 
bow.  Meantime  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  undergoing  great  im- 
provements, and  for  the  next  week  or  so  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
masons  and  their  allies,  the  carpenters.  When  the  "  Daly  Com- 
pany "  appear  early  in  September  they  will  do  so  by  electric 
light,  which  is  to  be  introduced  all  over  the  house. 

*Mrs.  John  Wood  has  made  arrangements  to  produce  a  comedy 
by  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  the  author  of  Beau  Brummel,  at  the  Court 
Theatre  early  in  October.    It  will  be  entitled  Pamelas  Prodigy. 

On  August  27  Mr.  David  Christie  Murray's  play,  Chums,  will 
be  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  The  author  will  appear  in 
the  leading  part. 

Gloucester  was  en  fete  last  Monday.  The  occasion  was  the 
centenary  of  the  opening  of  a  theatre  on  the  site  of  the  present 
fine  house.  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  appeared 
on  this  occasion  in  The  Bells  and  Nance  Oldfield.  With  his  usual 
generosity,  Mr.  Irving  made  a  condition  that  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  performance  should  be  handed  over  to  the  local  charities, 
an  offer  most  gladly  accepted.  The  house  was  literally  packed, 
many  of  the  clergy  and  their  wives  appearing  in  the  boxes  and 
stalls.  Mr.  Irving  made  two  of  his  very  best  speeches  on 
this  memorable  occasion— one  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  and 
the  other  at  the  banquet  offered  to  Miss  Terry  and  himself 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  at  the  Bell  Hotel,  the 
chair  being  taken  by  Sir  John  E.  Dorington.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
"  in  this  old  cathedral  town— ripe  with  memories  of  so  many 
centuries— a  battle  was  being  fought,  a  battle  as  old  as  the 
foundation  of  your  cathedral  itself— a  battle  against  unworthy 
prejudice.  We  are  told  in  the  records  of  the  time  that  leave  to 
play  in  the  theatre  at  all  was  only  got  by  a  subterfuge.  The 
players  were  not  licensed  to  perform  in  Gloucester,  but  procured 
a  licence  permitting  them  to  perform  within  ;ten  miles  of  Chel- 
tenham. That  playing  as  such  was  wrong  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, even  by  the  objectors,  for  plays  used  to  be  given  in  the 
cathedral  itself  by  the  monks  in  olden  time.  However,  the  battle 
was  won— as  all  battles  are— by  persistence,  by  strategy,  and  by 
a  belief  in  the  cause  for  which  men  fight.  Since  this  wholesome 
revolution  was  accomplished,  five  generations  have  experienced 
the  effects  of  pleasant,  intellectual  entertainment.  It  may  have 
been  that  the  theatre  was  not  always  at  the  high  level  of  worth 
and  excellence  at  which  it  should  be,  but  it  was  at  such  time 
that  it  was  without  support  or  countenance  of  the  public.  Every 
one  should  remember  that,  although  a  manager  of  a  theatre  is 
strong  whilst  he  has  the  support  of  the  public,  without  it  he  is 
helpless.  The  better  the  public  support  a  theatre  the  better  will 
be  the  fare  put  before  them." 

To-night  takes  place  the  first  performance  of  Messrs.  Sims  and 
Buchanan's  new  drama  at  the  Adelphi ;  and  also  of  the  revival 
of  Theodora  at  the  New  Olympic. 

Mr.  Pettitt's  new  nautical  drama,  The  Sailor  s  Knot,  is  in  active 
rehearsal  at  Drury  Dane. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

TT  is  not  surprising  that  the  evidence  given  in  the  case  of 
"  Ruffer  against  Sebag  "  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Committee  and  Mr.  Millbank  in  the  matter  of  stopped 
bonds  should  have  called  forth  much  hostile  criticism,  for  it  is 
open  to  a  somewhat  startling  interpretation.  It  is  so,  perhaps, 
chiefly  because  opportunity  was  not  afforded  for  qualifying  and 
explaining  it.  But  in  any  event  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
on  the  subject  are  not  only  not  immoral,  but  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with  what  is  believed  to  be  the  law  of  this  country. 
A  bond  to  bearer  in  English  law  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
negotiable  instrument,  the  property  in  which  passes  by  delivery 
just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  banknote.  Therefore  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  a  bond,  without  notice  of  any  defect  in  the 
title  of  the  vendor,  becomes  its  legal  owner,  and  as  such 
he  has  power  to  give  a  good  title  to  any  purchaser  from  him. 
If  lie  had  not,  he  would  not  be  owner,  and  the  bond  would  not 
he  a  negotiable  instrument.  Yet  at  the  trial  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  intimated  that  such  an  owner  is  morally  bound  to  give 
notice  of  estoppel  to  an  intending  purchaser.  But  is  that 
really  so  P  He  is  an  innocent  purchaser,  and  the  law  declares 
that  he  is  the  full  owner  of  the  bond.  Can  there  be  any  moral 
obligation  upon  him,  then,  to  waive  the  right  which  the  law 
confers  upon  him,  and  to  give  notice  to  all  the  world  that  there  is 
a  question  as  to  his  title  when,  in  fact,  the  law  will  not  listen  to 


any  such  question  ?  He  is  as  innocent  as  the  original  owner  oi" 
the  bond,  and  he  has,  therefore,  as  much  right  to  it  as  that  owner. 
But  if  the  owner  of  the  bond  is  not  bound  to  give  notice  of 
estoppel,  can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  under  an  obligation  to  do  so?  On  the  contrary,  is  not  tie 
Stock  Exchange  bound  to  obey  the  law?  Suppose  a  stock- 
broker were  instructed  by  a  client  to  sell  a  stopped  bond,- 
and  that  he  were  to  give  notice  to  an  intending  purchaser 
that  the  bond  was  stopped,  and  that  in  consequence  the  latter 
refused  to  buy.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  client  would 
bring  an  action  against  the  broker?  And  is  it  not  at 
least  possible  that  he  would  recover  damages,  on  proving  that 
the  negotiability  of  the  bond  had  been  lessened  by  the  act  of  his 
own  broker?  But  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  "  Ruffer  and- 
Sebag  "  the  stopped  bond  was  a  Spanish  bond,  and  it  had  been 
stopped  by  order  of  a  Spanish  Court.  The  exact  effect  of  the 
order  does  not  clearly  appear.  Evidence  was  produced  at  the 
trial  showing  that  the  financial  agents  of  the  Spanish  Government 
had  paid  the  coupons  on  Spanish  stopped  bonds  in  this  country, 
thereby  apparently  recognizing  that  the  English  law  applies,  and 
that  the  innocent  purchaser  here  becomes  the  legal  owner.  That 
is,  however,  only  a  presumption.  There  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  real 
effect  of  the  action  of  the  Spanish  Courts,  and  it  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  in  such  a  case  a  broker  is  bound  to  give  notice  to 
an  intending  purchaser.  But  even  here  the  broker  may  fairly 
answer  that,  because  of  a  mere  doubt,  he  is  not  justified  in  doing; 
anytking  that  would  lessen  the  value  of  his  client's  property, 
And  the  Stock  Exchange  may  defend  their  rule  on  the  ground 
that  they  make  their  rules  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
and  ought  not  to  admit  exceptions  until  there  is  clear 
proof  of  the  need  of  such  exceptions — that,  in  fact,  they 
would  not  be  justified  in  excepting  a  Spanish  bond  from 
the  general  rule  until  Spain  has  decided  whether  estoppel  does 
or  does  not  affect  the  negotiability  of  the  bond.  But  while  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  intelligible  and 
based  upon  a  sound  principle — namely,  obedience  to  the  law  oi 
England — the  position  of  investors  is,  for  all  that,  not  satisfactory. 
The  law  of  England  is,  of  course,  paramount  within  English 
jurisdiction,  but  it  does  not  prevail  in  Spain.  And  suppose  the 
Spanish  Courts  were  to  decide  that  a  stopped  bond  belongs,  not 
to  the  innocent  purchaser  in  England,  but  to  the  person  from 
whom  it  was  stolen  in  Spain,  the  English  purchaser  would  have 
no  redress.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  two  countries  to  agree  to 
treat  such  cases  on  some  common  principle  ?  The  person  from 
whom  the  bond  is  stolen,  and  the  person  who  buys  it  without 
any  knowledge  of  defect  in  the  title  of  the  vendor,  are  both  inno- 
cent. One  or  other  or  both  must  suffer,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
expediency  only  which  it  is  to  be.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  two 
Governments  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  point  ?  and 
would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  English  investors  if  they  were 
to  do  so  ?  Of  course  the  Stock  Exchange  rules  and  practice 
would  have  to  conform  to  the  new  arrangement. 

Throughout  the  week  the  value  of  money  has  been  steadily 
declining.  At  the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement,  which  began  on 
Tuesday,  the  general  rates  charged  by  banks  to  Stock  Exchange 
borrowers  ranged  from  i  j  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
cases  loans  were  made  as  low  as  ii-  per  cent.  In  the  open  dis- 
count market  the  rate  has  fallen  to  about  ii  per  cent.,  and  bill- 
brokers  are  unwilling  to  take  short  loans  from  the  banks,  even  at 
^  per  cent.  They  say  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  employ  the 
money.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  true,  for  there  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  bills  owing  to  the  restriction  of  credits  by  all  the  great  financial 
houses  that  has  followed  the  crisis  of  November.  But  partly, 
also,  the  bill-brokers  are  unwilling  to  take  many  bills.  The 
distrust  that  has  pervaded  the  City  since  November  has  deepened 
again  this  week,  and  alarmist  rumours  have  once  more  been  cir- 
culated. One  or  two  houses  in  London  have  been  talked  about, 
and  it  has  been  affirmed  more  confidently  that  two  German 
banks  were  in  difficulties,  and  also  a  house  in  Paris.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  of  the  Continental  banks  are 
gravely  embarrassed.  They  have  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  they 
have  locked  up  much  of  their  capital.  But  the  Continental 
banks  are  in  the  habit  of  combining  together  whenever  a  crisis 
threatens,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  do  so  now,  that 
they  may  give  assistance  where  it  is  required,  and  so  support 
markets.  So  far  as  London  is  concerned  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  more  failures,  for  in  the  prevailing  distrust  it  is 
difficult  for  an  embarrassed  house  to  get  accommodation,  but 
happily  the  danger  of  very  serious  failures  is  now  small. 

The  silver  market  has  remained  quiet  throughout  the  week,  the 
price  being  4S\ld.  per  oz.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  India. 
Speculation  is  nearly  absent,  and  the  market  is  therefore  de- 
pendent upon  the  purchases  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

All  through  the  week  South  American  securities  have  been  fall- 
ing alarmingly.  Naturally  Argentine  stocks  have  suffered  most . 
The  premium  on  gold  has  once  more  risen  to  325  per  cent,. 
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In  other  words,  ioo  gold  dollars  now  exchange  for  425  paper 
dollars,  or,  to  put  the  matter  a  little  differently,  the  paper  dollar 
of  the  nominal  value  of  4s.  is  worth,  at  present,  less  than  a 
shilling.  As  only  a  little  while  ago  the  premium  had  fallen  to 
about  220,  the  sudden  rise  of  late'seems  to  indicate  a  fresh  panic  ; 
but  scarcely  any  information  reaches  us,  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
telegraphic  disarrangement.  Uruguayan  and  other  South 
American  securities  have  fallen  with  Argentine,  and  there  has 
likewise  been  a  sharp  decline  in  Portuguese,  Greek,  Russian, 
and  Italian.  The  fall  in  all  these  cases  is  very  generally  at- 
tributed to  German  selling.  There  is  no  question  that  the  sales 
from  Berlin  have  been  upon  an  unusually  large  scale,  and  that, 
perhaps,  explains  the  origin  of  the  rumours  respecting  banks  re- 
ferred to  above ;  but  whether  the  selling  is  by  banks  or  not,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Berlin  Bourse  just  now  is  in  a  very  critical  posi- 
tion. Ever  since  the  beginning  of  last  year  industrial  securities 
have  been  falling  persistently.  During  the  month  just  ended 
the  fall  has  been  very  serious  indeed,  and  must  have  im- 
perilled the  position  of  many  operators.  Added  to  this  has 
come  the  fall  in  Russian  rouble  notes  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  Russian  harvest.  Then  there  has  been,  as  already 
said,  a  very  heavy  fall  in  Portuguese  bonds,  and  now  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Greek  are  likewise  declining.  The  Paris  Bourse, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  German  sales,  has  also  been  weak.  The 
great  operators  in  Paris  up  to  the  present  have  been  wonderfully 
confident,  affirming  that  they  were  able,  in  spite  of  what  might 
happen,  to  support  markets  ;  but  even  they  have  been  obliged  to 
yield  to  circumstances,  and  selling  from  Paris  in  London  has  also 
been  considerable.  The  Paris  market  is  threatened  with  a  two- 
fold difficulty.  A  crash  in  Portugal,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  has 
now  become  inevitable,  and  a  crash  also  in  Brazil  is  not  im- 
probable. Even  American  railroad  securities  have  depreciated  in 
the  general  distrust.  Up  to  now  there  had  been  strong  hopes 
that  the  splendid  harvest  in  the  United  States  would  so  increase 
the  business  of  the  railways  that  speculation  would  revive,  prices 
would  rise  rapidly,  and  so  the  European  Stock  Exchanges  would 
he  encouraged.  But  the  American  public  is  as  little  inclined  to 
operate  just  now  as  the  European,  and  the  great  operators  appear 
to  be  alarmed  by  the  rumours  that  reach  them  from  Europe.  At 
all  events  American  railroad  securities  have  decidedly  given 
way,  and  what  speculation  there  is  in  New  York  appears  to  be 
for  the  fall,  and  not,  as  has  been  hoped,  for  the  rise. 

Since  the  beginning  of  July  the  railroad  traffic  returns  appear 
to  show  that  trade  is  falling  off  under  the  influence  of  the  long- 
continued  distrust ;  for,  while  the  passenger  traffic  is  increasing, 
the  goods  traffic  is  declining.  No  doubt  at  this  time  last  year 
trade  was  exceedingly  active,  and  there  were  large  increases  in 
the  goods  receipts  ;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  goods 
receipts  now  are  lower  week  by  week  than  they  were  twelve 
months  ago,  and  the  probability  is  that  there  will  be  a  further 
decline.  The  shock  to  credit  must  tell  upon  business  generally. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  crises  in  South  America, 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  the  bad  harvest  in  Russia, 
together  with  the  somewhat  deficient  harvest  in  Western  Europe, 
•must  have  a  depressing  effect.  The  weather  also  just  now  is  not 
very  favourable.  The  prospect  of  the  crops  is,  no  doubt,  very 
good  ;  immensely  better  than  two  months  ago ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  rain  falling,  and  the  temperature  is  not  as  high  as 
could  be  desired  for  the  season  of  the  year. 


The  movements  of  prices  during  the  week  have  been  almost 
uniformly  downward,  the  heaviest  fall  being  in  Argentine  securi- 
ties. The  Five  per  Cents  of  '86,  which  alone  of  Argentine 
loans  receives  its  interest  in  cash,  closed  on  Thursday  at  53.^-,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  6|  ;  and  the  Pour 
and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  27,  a  fall  of  2^.  The  Buenos 
Ayres  Provincial  Six  per  Cents  closed  at  27-29,  a  fall  of  6.  The 
National  Cedulas  of  the  "A"  and  "B"  series  fell  during  the 
week  1,  the  former  closing  at  17^,  and  the  latter  at  16^; 
while  the  "  E"  series  fell  i\,  closing  at  15^.  The  Provincial 
Cedulas  of  the  "  I "  and  "  J  "  series  fell  J,  closing  respectively 
at  9}  and  81  ;  while  the  "  K  "  and  "  P  "  series  fell  \, 
closing  in  both  cases  at  6\.  The  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific 
Railway  Seven  per  cent.  Preference  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at 
58-62,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  5- 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  69-72,  a  fall  of  6; 
and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  stock  closed  at 
125-27,  a  fall  of  5.  Uruguayan  Unified  bonds  closed  at  35,  a  fall 
of  4i  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday ;  while  the  new 
Sixes  closed  at  38,  a  fall  of  5^.  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  of 
1888  closed  at  75^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  3^  ;  and  the  Fours  of  1889  closed  at  70,  a  fall  of  2 \.  Chilian 
Four  and  a  Halfs  of  1886  closed  at  75-77,  a  fall  of  3. 
Portuguese  Threes  closed  at  38.},  a  fall  compared  with  j 
the   preceding  Thursday   of   if.    Spanish   closed  at   71^,   a  I 


fall  of  ii;  Italian  closed  at  89 \,  a  fall  of  J;  and  Russian 
Fours  of  1889  closed  at  96^,  a  fall  of  \.  American  Rail- 
road securities  have  shared  in  the  general  decline.  Thus,  Union 
Pacific  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  42^,  a  fall  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  ih.  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares 
closed  at  70^,  a  fall  of  2| ;  and  Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  63  j, 
a  fall  of  l|.  These  are  speculative  securities  not  suited  to  the 
investor,  but  the  dividend-paying  stocks  have  also  given  way. 
Thus,  New  York  Central  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  ioi£,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  5  ;  and  Lake  Shore 
shares  closed  at  iio£,  a  fall  of  1^. 


THE  BAYREUTII  FESTIVAL. 

IT  is  a  far  cry  from  Covent  Garden,  with  its  imperfectly  re- 
hearsed performances,  inattentive  audiences,  and  mismanaged 
mise-en-scme,  to  the  Bayreuth  Festspielhaus,  where  it  takes 
months  to  rehearse  three  works  properly,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tracting chatter  or  noisy  arrival  of  late  comers  to  draw  away  atten- 
tion from  the  wonderful  stage  pictures  put  before  the  audience. 
The  few  English  musicians  and  amateurs  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  at  the  performance  of  Parsifal  with  which 
this  year's  Festival  opened  on  Sunday  week  might  well  have  ex- 
claimed with  Dr.  Marianus,  as  they  sat  in  the  darkened  theatre 
when  the  first  strains  of  the  prelude  were  heard  proceeding  from 
the  invisible  orchestra — 

Ilier  ist  die  Aussicht  frei, 
Der  Geist  erhoben. 

Though  so  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  Parsifal  that  it 
must  be  familiar  to  many  who  have  not  been  to  Bayreuth,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  work  remains  as  absolutely 
unique  in  its  impressiveness  as  on  the  memorable  occasion  in 
July  1882  when  it  was  first  produced.  The  opponents  of  Wagner's 
theories  concerning  art  were  forced  to  acknowledge  this  at  the 
time,  but  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  the  Master's  dominating 
individuality.    Such  an  explanation  is  no  longer  possible,  for 
Wagner  has  now  been  dead  for  upwards  of  seven  years,  and  yet 
the  extraordinary  effect  of  Parsifal  shows  no  signs  of  diminish- 
ing.   The  end  of  the  first  act  is  still  listened  to  with  breathless 
attention,  and  when  the  curtains  are  drawn  upon  the  beautiful 
scene  in  the  Grail  Temple  the  audience  leaves   the  theatre 
in  silence   which  is   more   expressive   than  the  most  frantic 
applause.     Such  an  effect  would  be  impossible  anywhere  else, 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  long  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  transfer  Parsifal  to  the  boards  of  an  ordinary 
opera-house.    The  mysticism  of  the  subject,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  coming  from  a  man  who  owned  no  definite  reli- 
gious belief,  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  much  of  the  peculiar 
impression  created  by  the  performance ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  artists  who  take  part  in  it,  from  the  principal 
performers  down  to  the  very  supers,  all  tends  to  produce  an 
effect  of  reality  which  is  at  times  almost  absolutely  convincing. 
In  this  respect  the  Bayreuth  performances  are  a  lesson  to  stage 
managers,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  studied  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  haphazard  and  conventional  repre- 
sentations which  are  the  bane  and  disgrace  of  too  many  opera- 
houses,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Germany  and  France  as  well. 
As  each  succeeding  Bayreuth  Festival  takes  place  it  is  with  feel- 
ings of  misgiving  that  those  who  have  the  interest  of  operatic  art 
at  heart  travel  to  the  inaccessible  Bavarian  town  which  Wagner 
chose  for  his  great  experiment — misgivings  lest  the  demons  of 
custom  and  conventionality  should  have  made  their  influence  felt 
on  a  stage  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  excluded.  This 
year,  at  all  events,  they  are  hardly  apparent,  though  in  some 
minor  details  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  performances 
show  a  slight  falling  off.    Still,  the  result  on  the  whole  is  what 
it  has  always  been,  and  the  performances  of  Parsifal,  Tristan, 
and  Tannhiiuser  last  week  were  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 
place.  Absolute  perfection — such  perfection  as  was  attained  when 
Wagner  himself  superintended  the  production  of  Parsifal — can 
hardly  be  expected,  and  the  management  has  always  shown  itself  so 
critical  and  ready  to  correct  defects  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
remaining  performances  of  the  three  works  chosen  for  this  year's 
Festival  will  leave  nothing  for  the  keenest  critics  to  find  fault  with. 
In  a  matter  like  this,  fault-finding,  which  is  always  an  ungracious 
and  disagreeable  task,  can  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words ;  and  when 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  neither  Frau  Materna  nor  Herr  Win- 
kelmann — who  respectively  took  leading  parts  in  Parsifal  and 
Tannhiiuser— is,  the  former  physically,  the  latter  vocally,  any 
longer  suitable  for  the  characters  they  represented;  that  Herr 
Alvary's  Tristan  is  overshadowed  by  Frau  Sucher's  superb  Isolde; 
that  Herr  Plank's  appearance  as  Kurwenal  unfortunately  detracts 
from  his  good  singing ;  and  that  a  little  more  movement  among 
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the  members  of  the  chorus  in  the  last  act  of  Parsifal  would  be 
desirable,  the  only  unpleasant  part  of  a  critic's  duty  with  regard 
to  the  week's  performances  has  been  done. 

Though  the  company  at  Bayreuth  does  not  include  so  many 
artists  of  the  first  rank  as  were  gathered  together  at  the  recent 
season  of  Italian  opera  in  London,  the  mediocrity  of  some  of  the 
performers,  considered  individually,  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
excellence  of  the  whole  ense?nble.  Of  really  great  artists  two, 
or  at  most  three,  can  be  named.  These  were  Frau  Sucher, 
of  Hamburg,  who  sang  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  and  that  of  Venus  in  Tannhauser ;  M.  Van  Dyck,  who 
was  the  Parsifal,  and  Frau  Materna,  who  appeared  as  Kundry— 
the  part  which  she  originally  created— at  the  opening  perform- 
ance of  the  Festival.  Frau  Sucher  was  seen  as  Isolde  in  England 
In  1882  ;  but  since  then  she  has  immensely  improved,  both  as  an 
actress  and  a  singer.  The  part  is  a  difficult  one  to  represent 
properly,  for  there  is  always  a  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  love 
scenes,  while  the  music  is  notoriously  the  hardest  that  ever  prima 
donna  had  to  sing.  But  Frau  Sucher  successfully  overcomes 
such  obstacles,  and  avoids  every  pitfall ;  her  acting  of  the  part  is 
full  of  dignity,  and  yet  as  passionate  as  could  be  wished,  and  she 
not  only  declaims  the  music,  but  sings  it  as  well — which  is 
not  always  the  case  with  Wagnerian  singers.  As  Venus 
she  had  less  to  do,  and  was  also  hampered  by  being  asso- 
ciated with  Herr  Winkelmann  as  Tannhauser;  but  her  per- 
formance, though  less  prominent,  was  almost  as  good  as  in 
Tristan.  M.  Van  Dyck's  Parsifal  was  familiar  to  those  who 
were  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival  two  years  ago,  but  since  then 
his  voice  has  gained  in  force,  and  his  conception  of  the  character 
has  considerably  matured.  The  intense  earnestness  of  his  sing- 
ing, which  was  a  noticeable  feature  when  he  was  heard  at  Covcnt 
Garden  last  season,  was  profoundly  impressive,  especially  in  the 
scene  with  Kundry  in  the  second  act.  At  the  second  perform- 
ance of  Parsifal  the  part  of  Kundry  was  resigned  by  Frau 
Materna  in  favour  of  Fraulein  Mailhac,  of  Carlsruhe,  of  whom 
great  things  had  been  expected,  owing  to  her  recent  performance 
in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens.  She  is  the  most  attractive-looking 
representative  of  the  part  who  has  so  far  been  seen,  and  her 
acting  is  extremely  good.  Vocally  she  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  for  her  intonation  was  not  quite  true,  and  she  is  apt  to 
force  her  voice  in  a  way  which  is  painful  to  listen  to.  The  other 
performers  in  Parsifal  and  Tristan  may  be  passed  over  without 
^detailed  comment.  All  were  good  ;  but  their  merit  lay  more  in 
their  contribution  to  the  general  effect  than  in  any  individual 
excellence.  The  orchestra  was  quite  admirable,  and  the  charming 
chorus  of  flower-maidens  in  the  second  act  of  Parsifal  was  de- 
lightfully sung  and  acted. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task,  if  space  permitted,  to  discuss 
the  various  interesting  points  raised  by  the  performance  at 
Bayreuth  of  the  Paris  version  of  Tannhiiuser,  which  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Festspielhaus  on  "Wednesday 
week.  Much  care  and  expense  have  been  bestowed  upon 
-the  revival,  which  is  obviously  intended,  with  Parsifal,  to 
be  the  principal  attraction  of  the  year.  The  work  is,  in  its 
original  form  at  least,  so  essentially  an  "  opera  " — using  the 
term  as  opposed  to  Wagner's  later  "  music-dramas  " — that  much 
•curiosity  was  felt  as  to  the  effect  it  would  produce  on  a  stage 
which  has  hitherto  been  solely  devoted  to  very  different  com- 
positions. The  result  was  necessarily  somewhat  strange,  and,  at 
a  first  hearing,  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  how  much  of  this 
feeling  is  due  to  the  associations  of  the  theatre,  and  how  much 
to  the  version  of  Tannhauser  performed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide.  It  is  certain  that  the  additions  which  Wagner  made  to  his 
early  opera  for  the  hapless  Paris  performance  in  1861  are  not  at  all 
in  keeping  with  the  older  parts  of  the  opera,  in  which  the  influence 
of  "Weber  is  so  strongly  felt.  The  new  Venusberg  scene,  which 
was  almost  entirely  rewritten  for  Paris,  sounds  as  if  it  might 
have  been  a  suppressed  passage  of  the  second  act  of  Tristan. 
As  the  new  version  of  the  work  is  gradually  supplanting  the 
.original  in  most  of  the  German  opera-houses,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  has  been  found  the  most  suitable  for  performance;  it 
would  be  interesting  if  the  two  versions  could  be  given  at 
Bayreuth  on  alternate  nights,  for  the  original  certainly  has  never 
hitherto  had  the  advantage  of  being  properly  mounted  or  per- 
formed. The  performance  was  best  in  its  freedom  from  con- 
ventionality and  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  stage  effects.  It 
was  weakest  in  the  scenery  of  the  Venusberg  and  the  im- 
personation of  the  hero  by  Herr  Winkelmann.  The  part 
of  Elisabeth  was  allotted  to  Fraulein  Wiborg,  who  was 
chosen  principally  for  her  very  youthful  appearance.  The 
experiment  was  a  dangerous  one;  but  the  result  was  very 
satisfactory,  for,  though  her  voice  is  not  very  strong,  she  sang 
charmingly,  and  her  simple  and  unaffected  acting  gave  a  new 
and  very  effective  complexion  to  the  part.  Of  Herr  Winkelmann's 
Tannhauser  it  is  best  to  say  little.  He  has  had  a  fine  voice,  but 
was  never  a  good  singer ;  now  the  voice  has  gone,  and  the  sing- 


ing remains  what  it  was.  The  remaining  performers  were  all 
excellent,  and  the  chorus  sang  and  acted  in  a  way  which,  to  ears 
accustomed  to  the  coarse  bawling  and  idiotic  gestures  of  a  worn- 
out  Italian  opera  chorus,  was  simply  delightful.  The  ballet  did 
its  best  to  realize  Wragner's  minute  directions  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  orgie  in  the  Venusberg  scene;  but  the  effect 
would  have  been  better  if  the  dresses  had  been  scantier  and 
more  diaphanous.  The  dancing  was  good,  owing  to  its  uncon- 
ventional character  ;  an  almost  too  tender  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  German  representative  of  Mrs.  Grundy  prevented 
the  scene  being  absolutely  successful.  The  view  of  the  Wartburg 
in  Acts  i.  and  iii.,  and  the  scene  in  the  castle,  in  Act  ii.,  were  very 
well  painted,  and  the  lighting  arrangements — notably  in  the  last 
act,  in  which  the  appearance  of  Venus  was  admirably  managed — 
were  quite  excellent.  The  smoothness  with  which  the  changes  of 
scene  took  place  was  very  remarkable.  The  most  elaborate  effects 
were  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  and  with  none  of  the  irritating 
shouts  of  stage  carpenters  which  have  been  so  prominent  under 
similar  circumstances  at  recent  operatic  performances  in  London. 
The  good  management  behind  the  curtain  was  equalled  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  audience,  which  was  seated  when  each  act 
began,  and  neither  talked  nor  applauded  while  it  lasted.  For  this 
the  absence  of  the  lowest  of  Nietzsche's  five  classes  of  travellers — 
those  who  travel  to  be  looked  at — is  accountable,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  good  behaviour  will  be  maintained  when  the 
audience  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  English  than  was  the  case 
last  week.  As  it  was,  silence  must  have  been  kept  with  difficulty 
by  certain  members  of  the  Wagner- Verein,  who  on  the  whole  of 
the  previous  day  had  turned  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
into  a  display  of  brawling,  which  more  than  once  nearly  led  to 
blows.    But  over  these  proceedings  it  is  best  to  draw  a  veil. 


PICTURE-GALLERIES— AND  OTHER  THIXGS. 

THERE  is  nothing  so  puzzling  to  a  plain  man  as  the  constant 
cry  that  there  is  no  money  in  London.    He  does  not,  of 
course,  take  it  quite  literally.   Of  the  mysteries  of  finance  he  may 
really  be  as  ignorant  as  Mr.  Skimpole  affected  to  be  ;  yet  he 
understands  that  there  is  still  a  very  tolerable  amount  of  cash  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  that  the  Government  is  still  able  to  meet 
its  liabilities,  that  our  Services  are  not  likely  to  mutiny  for 
arrears  of  pay,  and  that  if  Britannia  had  occasion  to  put  her  hand 
to-morrow  on  a  few  odd  millions,  she  would  not  need  to  put  it  out 
very  far  or  to  keep  it  out  very  long.    But  the  general  poverty  of 
London,  of  the  small  and  select  circle  that  makes  up  the  world 
according  to  the  newspapers — that  is  the  cry  that  surprises  him. 
Only  the  other  day  he  learned  from  one  of  those  great  authorities 
that  the  last  days  had  come  of  the  dullest  season  on  record.  No- 
body had  any  money  to  spend  on  themselves  or  their  friends.  The 
milliners  were  rending  their  garments — partly,  it  may  be,  to  keep 
their  hands  in;  the  pastrycooks  were  moistening  their  stale  buns 
with  their  tears ;  the  fiddlers  were  plying  sterile  bows  to  each 
other  to  the  tune  of  "  There's  nae  Luck  aboot  the  House  "  ;  every- 
where the  tradesmen  were  complaining  that  they  could  not  even 
get  their  old  bills  paid,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chance  to  make  out 
new  ones — and,  though  the  first  part  of  this  complaint  is  no  un- 
familiar thing,  the  second  is  assuredly  not  common.  The  cold  hand 
of  poverty  is  over  all  things  and  people.    What,  asks  the  plain 
man,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?    Every  morning  he  reads  in  his 
daily  paper  of  balls  and  rumours  of  balls,  of  dinners,  and  garden- 
parties,  and  all  the  other  dreary  devices  idle  folk  employ  to  wear 
their  waking  hours  away.    He  goes  out  into  the  streets  and  is 
stunned  with  the  ceaseless  roar  of  what  Our  Reporter  calls  dash- 
ing equipages ;  he  flies  for  refuge  to  the  Park,  and  can  find  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  his  plain  foot  among  the  glittering  throngs 
that  crowd  it.    Not  a  week  passes  but  he  is  astounded  by  the  ac- 
counts of  some  terrific  sale  of  books,  pictures,  wine,  plate,  furni- 
ture.   Only  the  other  day  the  pretty  things  collected  with  so  much 
industry  and  acuteness  by  Mr.  George  Cavendish  Bentinck  were 
sold,  for  prices  representing  on  the  average  a  return  of  cent,  per 
cent,  on  the  original  cost.    Among  them  was  a  writing-table, 
which  was  bought  by  a  dealer  in  Bond  Street,  after  a  sharp 
tussle  with  another  of  the  tribe,  for  one  thousand  pounds.  One 
thousand  pounds  is  no  mean  sum  for  a  writing-table,  even  had  it 
been  that  immortal  piece  of  wood  whereon  the  Waverley  Novels 
were  written ;  and  we  may  be  sure  the  dealer  did  not  buy  it  for 
himself.    To  turn  to  another  sphere — new  theatres,  magazines, 
journals,  spring  up  every  day  almost.    Not  all,  perhaps,  are 
destined  to  a  very  long  life  or  a  very  merry  one ;   but  all  in- 
dicate the  presence,  not  to  say  the  superfluity,  of  money  some- 
where.   But  the  strangest  of  all  indications  of  our  poverty  has 
been  the  anonymous  gift  of  80,000/.  for  the  erection  of  a  picture- 
gallery,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 
Here  the  plain  man  will  probably  find  himself  in  a  con- 
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d  it  ion  of  mind  to  which  the  unfortunate  Tweinlow's  was  one  of 
eternal  peace.  It  is  not  alone  the  marvel  that  a  member  of  a 
poverty-stricken  community  should  have  80,000/.  to  spare; 
the  subject  on  which  he  has  elected  to  bestow  his  bounty  is 
infinitely  more  surprising.  For  surely  if  there  be  one  good  thing 
within  this  mortal  vale  of  which  we  have,  we  will  not  say  too 
much,  but  at  least  a  sufficiency,  it  is — the  picture-gallery  !  Of 
all  the  channels  through  which  the  fertilizing  waters  of  culture 
are  shed  upon  this  barren  isle,  the  picture-gallery  is  surely  the 
most  frequent.  Nor  in  London  only.  What  provincial  town, 
old  enough  to  boast  an  oldest  inhabitant,  so  poor  that  it  cannot 
show,  if  not  a  permanent  gallery,  at  least  once  a  year  or  there- 
about an  Exhibition — we  beg  Our  Reporter's  pardon,  we  should 
say  a  Loan  Collection — of  pictures  ?  But  let  us  keep  to  London, 
which  is  quite  big  enough  to  set  the  plain  man's  wits  wandering. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  galleries  open  for  our  delectation  in 
this  city ;  the  National  Gallery,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
the  galleries  at  South  Kensington,  at  the  Soane  Museum. 
Almost  every  picture-dealer's  shop  in  Bond  Street,  Piccadilly, 
Pall  Mall,  and  the  Haymarket  has  now  taken  to  itself  this  sound- 
ing title,  doubtless  with  no  less  justification  than  a  certain  fishing- 
tackle  maker  of  our  acquaintance  has  to  call  himself  an  Artist  in 
Flies.  Then  there  are  the  exhibitions,  from  the  Royal  Academy 
downwards  (or  upwards  as  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  would  say),  in 
which  the  painters'  harvest  is  annually  garnered,  and  of  which 
the  laws  of  time  and  space  forbid  us  even  to  attempt  the  number- 
ing. Surely,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  surely  this  nameless  bene- 
factor of  his  race  could  not  well  have  selected  a  less  inevitable 
object  for  his  liberality  than  a  picture-gallery. 

This,  however,  is  to  be  a  very  particular  gallery,  though  its  pur- 
pose has  never  yet,  perhaps,  been  made  quite  clear,  at  least  to  our 
plain  man.  It  has  been  in  the  air  now  for  the  best  part  of  a  year, 
ever  since  Mr.  Tate  made  the  offer  of  his  collection  to  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery.  The  trustees  could  not  see  their  way  to 
accepting  Mr.  Tate's  liberality,  but  others  had  a  clearer  vision. 
Here,  indeed,  was  the  opportunity  for  which  the  finer  spirits 
of  this  country  have  long  been  sighing.  Speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Harry  Quilter,  they  declared  themselves  to  be, 
as  the  Irishman  says,  just  spoiling  for  want  of  a  Pinacothek,  or  a 
Luxembourg,  as  the  case  might  be — a  true  National  Gallery  of 
Rritish  Art  whereon  no  cold  shadow  of  foreign  competition  should 
fall.  Mr.  Tate's  collection,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  the 
work  of  living  painters,  would  be  the  germ  of  what,  freed  from 
the  unjust  and  injurious  action  of  close  corporations  like  the 
Royal  Academy  (see  Mr.  Quilter,  passim),  would  grow  in  a  very 
few  years  to  be  the  real  Royal  Academy  of  the  English  nation, 
while  round  it  adequate  schools  of  art  and  craftsmanship 
might  group  themselves  securely,  not  in  selfish  isolation,  but  in 
dependence  on  the  impartial  recognition  which  their  work  would 
therefrom  receive  (Mr.  Quilter,  as  before).  Then  the  Times  took 
up  the  wondrous  tale,  stirred  by  the  munificent  offer  of  10,000/. 
from  Mr.  Agnew  ;  next  followed  the  nameless  80,000-pounder,  and 
then  the  building  seemed  assured.  Now  came  the  question  of  site, 
which  promised  for  some  time  to  be  a  difficult  one.  The  space 
at  the  back  of  the  National  Gallery  was  first  advocated,  but  that 
had  unfortunately  been  already  secured  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  now  languishing  in  the  dusty  obscurity  of  Bethual  Green. 
Then  Kensington  Palace  was  for  a  time  the  favourite,  but  that 
too  fell  through.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  (which  had  never 
professed  any  great  rapture  at  the  scheme)  was  advocating  a  site 
at  South  Kensington,  in  which  wilderness  of  art  there  is  still 
room  to  spare,  and  the  Committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
was  reporting  to  the  same  effect.  But  this  did  not  at  all  suit  the 
Pinacothekites.  To  escape  the  unjust  and  injurious  action  of 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  Royal  Academy  only  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  misrule  at  South  Kensington  was  not  at 
all  to  be  endured.  For  the  one  thing,  and  perhaps  the  only  thing, 
that  has  been  clear  throughout  is  that  the  promoters  of  this  new 
Gallery  intend  to  manage  it  on  their  own  lines;  there  is  to  be 
positively  no  connexion  with  any  other  show  ;  they  will 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

This  brave  determination  seemed  like  to  throw  things  into  con- 
fusion, when  fortunately  the  Men  of  Science  (like  Balaam  blessing 
where  they  meant  to  curse)  stepped  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Men  of 
Art.  The  pictures  would  interfere,  they  said,  with  what  the 
Oxford  Undergraduate  would  have  playfully  called  their  Stinks. 
Mr.  Goschen  sighed  as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  obeyed 
as  a  man  :  South  Kensington  was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Quilter 
breathed  again.  At  the  present  moment  a  site  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  between  the  Tenlple  and  the  City  of  London 
School,  is  talked  of,  if  the  Government  and  the  Corporation  can 
come  to  terms. 

But  when  the  site  is  found  and  the  Gallery  built,  the  question 
etill  waits  to  be  answered,  How  is  it  to  be  filled  ?    So  far  as  we 


have  yet  been  able  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  the  scheme  from  the 
sounding  generalities  of  its  promoters,  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
Gallery  a  sort  of  permanent  Royal  Academy,  as  it  were,  wherein 
the  fine  flower  of  British  painting  shall  be  seen,  not  for  an  age  but 
for  all  time.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been  anticipated  by  some 
hopeful  spirits  that  the  other  Galleries  would  haste  to  follow 
Mr.  Tate's  lead  ;  that  the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum 
the  Soane  Museum,  even  despised  South  Kensington,  would 
cheerfully  strip  themselves  of  their  native  treasures  to  adorn 
their  new  rival.  This,  of  course,  was  no  more  than  a  devout 
imagination.  Private  munificence  may,  and  doubtless  will, 
be  active  enough,  and  private  munificence,  when  under  the 
chastening  restraint  of  some  one  able  to  say  no  at  the  right 
time,  is  a  very  fine  thing  ;  without  that  restraint,  it  is  apt  to  be- 
embarrassing,  as  may  be  learned  from  a  visit  to  Trafalgar  Square. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Gallery,  at  any  rate  after  the  first 
flush  of  private  munificence  has  cooled  down,  will  have  to  depend 
mainly  on  its  purse.  The  living  painter  must  live  ;  he  cannot, 
in  reason,  be  expected  to  present  his  masterpieces,  at  least 
in  his  lifetime,  to  his  countrymen.  There  arise  two  more 
questions,  which  will  have  to  be  answered.  Whence  are 
the  funds,  the  annual  income,  to  be  derived  ?  Who  will 
control  them — will  exercise  the  delicate  and  dangerous  duty 
of  selection?  For  when  it  is  to  be  exercised  on  the  works 
of  living  painters,  dangerous  and  delicate  this  duty  assuredly 
becomes.  With  one  solitary  exception  the  National  Gallery  has 
wisely  declined  to  consider  the  claims  of  living  painters  to  be 
admitted  into  the  circle  of  the  illustrious  dead.  A  most  wise- 
resolve  ;  the  dead  man  knows  no  rivals,  no  jealousies,  no  dis- 
appointments. 

The  right  ear,  that  is  fill'd  with  dust, 
Hears  little  of  the  false  or  just. 

In  this  new  Gallery  the  living  man  must  needs  be  set  in  ex- 
press rivalry  with  his  brother,  in  rivalry  of  present  fame,  and 
of  those  other  convenient  things  which  present  fame  assures.  A 
walk  through  the  Royal  Academy  should  convince  any  rational 
man  how  terrible  must  be  the  responsibility  of  deciding  which 
among  our  many  living  masters  shall  be  taken  and  which  be  left. 
If  he  still  doubt,  let  him  go  presently  down  to  South  Kensington 
and  consider  the  results  of  the  Chantrey  Fund.  In  one  of  his 
whimsical  moments  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  amused  himself,  and 
some,  at  least,  of  his  readers,  by  speculating  on  the  composition  of 
an  English  Academy  of  Letters  on  the  French  pattern.  So  may 
we  speculate  (in  no  spirit  of  whim,  but  in  all  seriousness)  on  the 
composition  of  the  governing  body  of  this  new  Gallery.  The 
controlling  spirits  will,  of  course,  be  Mr.  William  Agnew  and 
the  art-critic  of  the  Times ;  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Harry  Quilter  must  be  on  the  Board,  or  they  will  write  such 
terribly  long  letters  against  it.  It  must  include  Mr.  Furniss, 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Orrock,  or  they  will  hate  it  as 
vehemently  as  they  hate  the  Royal  Academy.  If  we  add  Mr. 
George  Augustus  Sala,  Mr.  Whistler,  and  the  author  of  Letters 
to  Living  Artists,  we  shall  have  got  the  nucleus  of  a  very  efficient 
Directorate,  and  much  should  we  like  to  be  present  (in  the 
spirit)  at  their  first  meeting.  There  still  remains  the  great  ques- 
tion of  funds,  and  "  we  pause  for  a  reply  "  to  this  and  to  our  other 
questions.  The  Gallery,  observed  Mr.  Quilter,  in  one  of  his 
many  inspired  moments,  will  start  under  very  unfavourable 
auspices,  "  if  even  the  suspicion  of  jobbery  and  partizanship  at- 
taches to  those  who  administer  it."  No  taint  of  such  suspicion 
could  attach  itself  to  such  an  administration  as  we  have- 
sketched  out.  The  public,  always  a  suspicious  body,  will  wait 
anxiously  to  see  the  sketch  filled  in. 


THE  WEATHER. 

TX7E  have  to  record  unseasonable  weather  during  the  greater 
*  *  part  of  the  past  week.  In  the  month  of  July  we  do  not 
expect  the  exposed  thermometer  on  the  grass  to  fall  to  within 
four  degrees  of  freezing-point,  as  it  did  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  (28th).  On  Thursday  (23rd)  tempera- 
ture was  very  low  for  the  time  of  year  in  Western  and  North- 
western Europe  ;  the  maximum  for  our  islands  was  only  68°  at 
Prawle  Point ;  in  London  the  thermometer  did  not  exceed  62°  -r 
while  it  was  several  degrees  lower  at  some  of  the  coast  stations. 
On  Friday  temperature  was  still  low,  but  rose  gradually ;  and  on 
Sunday  the  maximum  in  London  was  760,  and  in  France  on  that 
day  we  hear  of  very  high  temperatures — 1000  at  Rochefort,  and 
99°  at  Biarritz — but  on  Monday  the  maximum  in  London  was 
only  65°,  and  at  Rochefort  8i°.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were 
very  cool  and  unsummerlike.  Rain  has  fallen  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  has  been  very  general.  On  Thursday  the  fall  was 
particularly  heavy  in  our  eastern  districts,  due  to  an  area  of 
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low  barometrical  readings  off  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  but  it"  filled 
•up  on  Thursday  night,  and  on  Friday  an  anti-cyclone  spread  over 
the  kingdom  from  off  the  Atlantic,  with  improved  weather ;  and 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  weather  was  very  fine  and  bright 
in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  Mediterranean,  and  France  ; 
but  rain  was  reported  on  Sunday  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Baltic,  where  a  gale  was  blowing.  On  Sunday 
night  thunderstorms,  with  heavy  rain,  occurred  over  France  and 
the  South  of  England.  On  Monday  heavy  rain  fell  at  many  of 
our  eastern  and  south-eastern  stations,  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Denmark,  the  largest  amounts  measured  being 
X"3  in.  at  the  Scaw,  T2  in.  at  Sumburgh  Head,  and  2  in.  at 
■Sitting-bourne.  Severe  thunderstorms  occurred  in  the  South- 
East  of  England,  and  we  hear  of  great  damage  done  to  the  crops 
in  Kent.  On  Tuesday  the  weather  continued  generally  unsettled, 
with  a  very  unsteady  barometer ;  and,  though  it  was  fair  over 
England,  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell  at  the  Scotch  stations  and  in 
Ireland.  The  intelligence  on  Wednesday  afternoon  was  that 
some  improvement  in  the  weather  might  be  looked  for  on  Thurs- 
day ;  but  showers  were  still  probable,  with  low  temperatures,  and 
they  came. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

THE  approach  of  the  holiday  season  suggests  matter  for 
meditation  as  to  rights  of  way  and  the  law  of  trespass. 
The  overtasked  and  overcrowded  inhabitants  of  cities  will  be 
■breaking  out  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  like 
the  colts  turned  out  in  the  spring  who  are  kicking  up  their  heels 
in  the  meadows.  Athletes  who,  as  Artemus  Ward  used  to  say, 
follow  the  gentlemanly  profession  of  doing  nothing  in  the  Law 
Courts,  will  be  expending  their  reserves  of  long-repressed  energy 
in  exploring  wild  glens  and  ascending  stiff  hills  anywhere  be- 
tween Ben  More  of  Assynt  and  the  Cheviots.  There  will  be  an 
invasion  of  Wales,  the  Borderland,  and  the  Lake  Country  by  re- 
spectable tramps  with  knapsacks  and  knickerbockers ;  languid 
sybarites  will  be  leading  an  amphibious  existence  in  steam- 
launches,  ballasted  with  cases  of  champagne  and  victualled  from 
Fortnum  &  Mason;  and  the  Cockney  visitors  from  hundreds 
of  popular  watering-places  will  be  clamouring  at  the 
•doors  of  every  park  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  trying  the  latches 
■of  every  farmer's  field-gate.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  our 
sympathies  are  divided,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
each  separate  case  must  be  judged  by  its  special  circumstances. 
■On  the  whole,  we  should  roughly  draw  a  dividing  line  between 
the  more  remote  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands.  If  a  Bill  giving 
free  access  to  all  waste-lands  should  become  law,  many  a  wealthy 
Highland  landowner  would  be  arbitrarily  beggared.  There  are 
deer  forests  that  let  for  any  sum  from  5,000/.,  like  the  Breadal- 
bane  Blackmount,  as  it  used  to  let,  down  to  1,500/.,  or  perhaps 
1,000/.,  simply  because  the  ground  is  a  sanctuary  where  the  deer 
are  undisturbed.  They  lie  wide  from  the  roads  that  lead  any- 
where ;  they  are  so  many  picturesque  culs  de  sac  in  an  irreclaim- 
able country,  where  the  rights  of  seclusion  that  have  been 
prescribed  by  immemorial  usage  have  been  transmitted  by 
purchase  or  inheritance.  Say  that  you  rent  a  forest  with  the 
privilege  of  killing  fifty  stags,  if  you  can  circumvent  so  many. 
Each  one  of  the  fifty  may  cost  you  70/.,  and  even  a 
millionaire  would  never  pay  down  such  a  sum  were  it  not 
for  the  exhilaration  of  the  sport  and  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  chase.  The  tedious  stalk  must  be  an  uncertainty  at 
best ;  for  the  red  stag,  with  the  exception  of  the  Himalayan 
Ovis  Amman,  is  the  most  wary  of  animals.  There  may  be 
any  number  of  slips  between  cup  and  lip.  A  plethoric  and 
lather  short-winded  gentleman,  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
breath  and  knee-leather,  may  have  wormed  himself  into  a  situa- 
tion where  a  quiet  shot  seems  assured.  He  is  already  weighing 
the  heavy  hart  in  his  mental  scales,  and  gloating  over  the  grand 
spread  of  the  horns.  The  head  is  to  be  sent  to-morrow  to  be 
stuffed  by  Mr.  Snowie,  and  the  antlers  will  be  the  glory  of  his 
Southern  hall,  and  the  text  for  many  mendacious  reminiscences 
over  the  claret  jug.  Of  a  sudden  his  quarry,  which  has  been 
feeding  towards  him,  tosses  up  his  neck  with  undisguised 
■uneasiness,  suspiciously  sniffs  at  some  taint  in  the  air, 
and  trots  away  over  the  ridge  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
.cause  of  the  mishap  is  speedily  conspicuous  enough,  in  the 
shapes  of  two  cheery  youths,  in  glaring  suits  of  tartan,  who 
are  striding  manfully  across  the  bogs  in  the  wake  of  a  long- 
limbed  native.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  that  these  lads 
should  enjoy  themselves,  and  if  they  do  not  indulge  too  freely 
in  the  contents  of  their  pocket-flasks,  nothing  can  be  more 
invigorating  than  their  exercise.  Moreover,  their  communing 
with  strange  nature  in  its  sombre  solitudes  may  be  developing 
their  latent  aesthetic  instincts.    But  even  if  the  sportsman  be  a 


philanthropist  and  a  philosophical  M.P.,  who  has  voted  for  the 
Government's  Free  Education  Bill,  it  strikes  him  as  somewhat 
hard  that  he  must  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  subsidize  those 
lanky  specimens  of  humanity  to  the  tune  of  70/.,  which  is 
sacrificed  on  the  nail,  with  the  chance  of  similar  incidents  being 
repeated  indefinitely.  Scrape,  in  his  delightful  volume  on  Deer 
Stalking,  relates  an  amusing  adventure  of  the  kind ;  but  on  that 
occasion  Scrape  could  afford  to  laugh,  for  the  Saxon  intruder  had 
only  come  on  the  scene  after  the  shot  was  over,  and  the  stag  was 
being  brought  to  bay.  And  we  own  to  having  always  had  a 
fellow-feeling  with  the  late  Duke  of  Athol  in  the  stand  he  made 
against  the  tourists  in  Glen  Tilt,  for  which  Fundi  and  Leech  so 
bitterly  satirized  him.  It  was  no  mere  question  of  the  right  of 
passage  through  a  single  romantic  glen,  but  a  question  whether 
the  very  best  ground  in  that  historical  forest  should  be  made 
practically  worthless. 

We  draw  a  line  between  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  yet  even  in 
the  rich  woodlands  of  the  southern  English  counties  there  are  some- 
times singularly  hard  cases.  In  no  foreign  country  where  they 
exist  are  parks  and  domains  so  generously  thrown  open  to  the  public 
as  in  England.  There  are  almost  invariably  village  paths  and 
church  paths  to  which  they  have  free  access,  but  beyond  these 
they  are  usually  allowed  to  wander  at  discretion  everywhere 
outside  of  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  mansion.  That  was 
very  well  in  the  old  coaching  days,  when  the  neighbours 
had  a  respect  for  manorial  rights,  and  strangers  were  few 
and  far  between.  But  now  that  the  railways  land  monster 
picnic  parties  and  whole  trainfuls  of  boisterous  excursionists 
at  the  neighbouring  station,  the  liberty  or  license  becomes  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  A  new  proprietor  with  domestic  tastes, 
the  Englishman's  love  of  quiet  and  retirement,  may  have  to 
choose  between  involuntary  exile  and  unpopularity.  Take  Knole 
for  example.  In  former  days  the  park  used  to  be  open  to  all 
comers,  and  in  its  ample  spaces,  screened  off  by  dense  draperies  of 
foliage,  they  caused  no  great  annoyance.  When  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  made  its  direct  line  to  the  coast,  Seven  Oaks 
became  as  suburban  as  Chislehurst,  and  scarcely  less  easy  of 
access.  The  cheap  builder  was  already  running  up  his  semi- 
detached villas,  and  the  promoters  of  cheap  trips  for  the  million 
planned  perpetual  summer  excursions  thither.  The  spots  where 
impalpable  fairies  used  to  trip  it  by  moonlight  were  devoted,  in 
broad  daylight,  to  games  of  kiss-in-the-ring,  and  torn  up  by  the 
hobnailed  boots  of  the  players.  The  shady  green  sward  beneath 
the  venerable  oaks  was  covered  thickly  with  fragments  of  shat- 
tered glass,  and  the  turf  took  a  sickly  white  and  yellow  tinge 
with  the  burst  confectioners'  bags  and  the  squeezed  orange-skins. 
No  wonder  the  proprietor  tried  to  shut  his  gates,  or  at  least 
to  keep  his  unwelcome  visitors  to  the  public  paths ;  at  the 
cost  of  much  abuse  and  of  sundry  troublesome  law-suits. 
Any  kindly  man,  cherishing  the  time-honoured  traditions  of  a 
hospitable  race,  would  gladly  live  on  pleasant  terms  with  his 
neighbours.  But  when  he  is  swamped  in  periodical  invasions  of 
hordes  of  barbarous  and  boisterous  Tartars,  he  may  be  driven  to 
fall  back  upon  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  make  a  stand  against 
the  vulgar  license  of  the  democracy. 

But  as  to  blocking  of  paths  and  changing  the  course  of  roads, 
it  is  really  the  prosperous  middle  class  who  are  the  most  objection- 
able offenders.  They  build  their  pretentious  villas  ;  they  buy  a  few 
acres  of  land  about  them  ;  they  padlock  the  field  gates ;  they  put  up 
their  boards  in  black  and  white  menacing  trespassers ;  and  they 
shut  up  the  paths  that  may  have  been  in  use  since  the  Heptarchy 
with  bottle-topped  stone  walls  and  barbed-wire  fences.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  neighbourhood  of  once-romantic  Windermere.  A 
timid  or  conscientious  pedestrian  must  stick  to  the  dusty  high- 
road, taking  the  chance  of  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  lake,  while  he 
is  tantalized  by  the  breezy  fells  above  him,  from  which  he  is  debarred 
by  the  walls  and  ;the  terror  of  damages.  Unless  he  hardens  his 
heart,  defying  fences  and  consequences,  Torquay  and  Bournemouth 
are  become  uninhabitable  for  the  man  fond  of  walking,  for  each 
modern  mansion  stands  in  its  own  rather  extensive  grounds,  and 
the  pine  woods  have  been  giving  way  to  forcing-houses,  paddocks 
and  gardens,  conservatories  and  cucumber-frames.  It  is  slight 
consolation  to  know  that  the  short-sighted  speculators  are 
probably  killing  the  goose  that  used  to  lay  them  the  golden  eggs ; 
for,  as  at  Cannes  and  Monte  Carlo,  the  mischief  is  irreparable.  A 
reaction  is  likely  to  follow  the  boom,  and  then  the  local  land- 
owners and  tradesmen  will  sit  down  in  dust  and  ashes  to  mourn 
the  fragrance  of  the  vanished  firs  which  have  been  indifferently 
replaced  by  the  gas-lamps  and  the  stenches  of  the  sewers.  The 
only  favourite  sea  resorts  that  seem  to  stand  a  fair  chance  in  the 
future  are  those  where  the  air  is  salubrious  and  the  neighbour- 
hood bleak  and  unattractive.  As  for  Eastbourne,  so  gloriously 
and  healthily  situated  in  the  shelter  of  the  bright  and  breezy 
Downs,  at  present  it  is  going  to  the  dogs  faster  than  any  other 
place  we  know.    At  each  successive  visit,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
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weeks,  we  see  an  indefatigable  expenditure  of  money,  raising 
■with  miraculous  rapidity  a  series  of  obstructions  between  the 
town  and  the  Downs,  or,  in  other  words,  divorcing  the  soul  from 
the  body. 


THE  LAST  RICHTER  CONCERT. 

THE  season  of  Richter  Concerts  which  has  just  closed  has  not 
been  prolific  in  novelties ;  but  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
last  concert,  which  took  place  on  July  20,  to  atone  in  some 
measure  for  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  by  the  production  of  Pro- 
fessor Stanford's  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  a  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra.    The  brilliant  success  achieved  by  the  same  composer's 
"  Revenge  "  made  it  not  unnatural  that  he  should  turn  his  at- 
tention to  another  of  those  popular  lyrics  in  which  the  exploits 
of  the  British  seamen  are  commemorated.    That  Campbell's  poem 
is  as  well  adapted  to  musical  illustration  as  Lord  Tennyson's 
stirring  ballad,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit ;  at  any  rate,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  inspired  Professor  Stanford  to  the  same  degree. 
It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  new  work,  although  it 
contains  much  music  that  is  both  picturesque  and  interesting, 
is  not   likely  to  equal   the   "  Revenge "   in   popular  favour. 
Nevertheless,  Professor   Stanford   may    be    congratulated  on 
having    fully    sustained    his    reputation.    No    composer  can 
be   expected  to  produce   an   uninterrupted   series   of  chefs- 
cCccuvre ;  the  "  Revenge "  was   a  little  masterpiece,  and  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Baltic  "  is  not,  but  it  is  undeniably  a  good  piece 
of  work,  all  the  same.    The  ballad  opens  with  a  stirring  theme 
which  has  been  recognized  by  some  critics,  with  a  penetration  to 
which  we  can  lay  no  claim,  as  Dr.  Boyce's  "  Hearts  of  Oak." 
This  is  used  with  considerable  effect  throughout  the  work,  variety 
being  obtained  by  changes  of  key  and  rhythm.    The  battle  scene 
is  illustrated  by  some  picturesque  orchestral  writing,  which  it 
is  needless  to  say  was  rendered  by  Dr.  Richter's  band  with  all 
possible  effect.    It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  orchestra  that  the  chief 
interest  lies,  the  chorus  often  playing  an  entirely  subordinate 
part.    Professor  Stanford  is  always  successful  in  his  scoring,  and 
here  he  is  particularly  felicitous ;  many  little  touches,  in  them- 
selves, perhaps,  insignificant,  combine   to  make  a  singularly 
harmonious  whole.    One  peculiarly  happy  effect  occurs  towards 
the  close  of  the  work,  where  the  jovial  phrase  associated  with  the 
words 

Now  joy,  old  England,  raise 
For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 

lingers  in  the  double-basses  long  after  the  chorus  have  passed 
on  to 

And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore ! 

The  persistent  reiteration  of  this  particular  melody  by  one  body 
of  instruments  illustrates  the  poet's  meaning  with  a  felicity  of 
invention  which  can  only  be  described  as  genius. 

Of  the  performance  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  approbation. 
The  tone  of  the  choir  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  a  lack  of 
sufficient  rehearsal  was  evident.  The  entries  were  often  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  and  nuances  of  expression  were  almost  alto- 
gether neglected.  The  orchestra,  on  the  other  hand,  acquitted 
themselves  most  creditably. 


THE  CITY  OF  GOLF. 
(Written  af  St.  Andrews.) 

"TT70TJLD  you  like  to  see  a  city  given  over, 
*  '      Soul  and  body,  to  a  tyrannizing  game? 

If  you  would,  there's  little  need  to  be  a  rover, 
For  St.  Andrews  is  that  abject  city's  name. 

It  is  surely  quite  superfluous  to  mention, 
To  a  person  who  has  been  here  half  an  hour, 

That  Golf  is  what  engrosses  the  attention 
Of  the  people,  with  an  all-absorbing  power. 

Rich  and  poor  alike  are  smitten  with  the  fever ; 

'Tis  their  business  and  religion  both  to  play ; 
And  a  man  is  scarcely  deemed  a  true  believer 

Unless  he  goes  at  least  a  round  a  day. 

The  city  boasts  an  old  and  learned  college, 

Where  you'd  think  the  leading  industry  was  Greek ; 

Even  there  the  favoured  instruments  of  knowledge 
Are  a  driver,  and  a  putter,  and  a  cleek. 


All  the  natives  and  the  residents  are  patrons 

Of  this  royal,  ancient,  irritating  game  ; 
All  the  old  men,  all  the  young  men,  maids  and  matrons — 

"With  this  passion  burn  in  hard  and  gem-like  flame. 

In  the  morning,  as  the  light  grows  strong  and  stronger, 

You  may  see  the  players  going  out  in  shoals ; 
And  when  night  forbids  their  playing  any  longer, 

They  will  tell  you  how  they  did  the  different  holes- 
Golf,  golf,  golf,  and  golf  again — is  all  the  story  ! 

Till  despair  my  overburdened  spirit  sinks, 
Till  I  wish  that  every  golfer  was  in  glory, 

And  1  pray  the  sea  may  overflow  the  links. 

Still  a  slender,  struggling  ray  of  consolation 
Comes  to  cheer  me,  very  feeble  though  it  be  : 

There  are  two  who  still  escape  infatuation, 
One's  my  bosom  friend  McFoozle,  t'other's  me. 

As  I  write  the  words,  McFoozle  enters  blushing,, 
With  a  brassy  and  an  iron  in  his  hand  .  .  . 

And  this  blow,  so  unexpected  and  so  crushing, 
Is  more  than  1  am  able  to  withstand. 

So  now  it  but  remains  for  me  to  die,  sir. 

Stay  !  There  is  another  course  I  may  pursue — - 
And  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  wiser— 

I  will  yield  to  fate,  and  be  a  golfer  too ! 


REVIEWS. 


JANE  WELSH  CARLYLE.* 

IN  a  certain  sense  the  objection  which  was  certain  to  be- 
brought  forward  against  this  book  is  justified.  An  enormous 
amount  of  matter  has  been  published  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
and  Mrs.  Ireland  does  not  pretend  to  add  anything  in  the  way  of 
"  document "  except  a  letter  or  two  of  no  great  importance. 
Although  her  language  on  the  subject  is  rather  ambiguous,  it 
does  not  seem  that  she  even  knew  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  enormity  of  the  amount  just  referred  to 
supplies  a  certain  justification  of  the  book  itself.  It  has  been 
calculated  by  skilled  and  earnest  arithmeticians  to  how  many 
volumes  the  total  issue  of  Carlyliana  of  a  more  or  less  canonical 
kind  by  Messrs.  Fronde,  Norton,  Ritchie,  and  others  amounts 
— we  forget  the  precise  total,  but  it  is  something  less  than  that  of 
the  whole  works  of  Voltaire.  Then  there  have  to  be  added  the 
articles,  of  which  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Venables  and  the  living 
Mr.  Larkin  are  indispensable,  and  others  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. To  sift  out  of  these  the  parts  relating  to  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
to  subject  them  to  intelligent  biographical  criticism,  and  so  to 
present,  instead  of  what  has  been  called  "  the  emptyings  of  a 
kaleidoscope,"  a  coherent  picture  of  a  remarkable  personality, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  superfluous  or  impertinent  task. 

Mrs.  Ireland's  performance  of  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
temned.   It  is  a  little  lacking  in  grasp,  and  a  little  abounding  in 
gush  ;  but  the  latter  excess  is  excusable  enough,  and  the  formes 
defect  does  not  amount  to  a  lack  of  criticism  altogether.  More- 
over Mrs.  Ireland  has  really  selected  the  crucial  passages,  or 
most  of  them,  from  the  enormous  mass  of  documents  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  we  cannot  see  any  really  misleading  influence 
over  her  except  a  generous,  but  not  permissible,  desire  to  shield  Mr. 
Froude.    She  herself  in  more  than  one  place  hints,  or  almost  de- 
clares, that  a  great  deal  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  Carlyle  household;  that  hasty  words  and  grum- 
bles on  one  side  and  on  the  other  occur  in  most  joint  lives, 
and  if  presented  by  themselves  give  an  altogether  false  impres- 
sion.   But  who  is  to  blame  for  this  if  not  Mr.  Froude  ?    He  had 
St.  Peter's  keys,  he  could  bind  and  loose ;  and  if  he  bound  and 
loosed  wrongly,  we  cannot  see  how  either  his  skill  or  his  bona 
fides  can  escape  reflection.    In  the  case  of  a  great  elder  contem- 
porary of  Carlyle's,  Wordsworth,  who,  though  a  more  silent  and 
a  more  manly  man,  was  subject  to  not  dissimilar  fits  of  "blues," 
it  is  recorded  that  his  wife  used  often  to  put  short  postscripts  to 
her  husband's  letters  and  those  of  Dorothy,  who  shared  his  pecu- 
liarity, hinting  cheerfully  to  the  correspondent,  whoever  he  was, 
that  neither  William  nor  Dorothy  was  in  quite  such  doleful 
dumps  as  might  appear.    The  Carlyles  had  no  Hausengel  like 
Mary  Hutchinson  to  perform  this  good  office,  but  at  least  they 
might  have  escaped  the  rendering  of  a  disservice.    A  period  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  is  after  all  a  pretty  considerable  one, 
and  the  jars  and  woes  that  look  terrible  when  heaped  together 
are  very  different  when  distributed  and  diluted. 

To  enter  into  detail  in  the  case  of  such  a  book  as  this  would 
be  superfluous  and  absurd  ;  but  a  few  more  general  observations 
taken  from  the  reading  of  it  may  he  well  in  place.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Froude's  revelations  were  first  made 
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there  was  a  great  and  a  rather  unjust  tendency  to  throw  the 
■whole  blame  of  the  unhappiness  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  life  on  her 
husband.  From  some,  nay  from  much,  of  that  blame  he  cannot 
escape.  He  was  frightfully  selfish— with  that  most  tyrannical, 
if  not  most  inhuman,  form  of  selfishness  which  is  blandly  ignorant 
of  the  sacrifices  it  exacts  and  the  worry  it  inflicts.  He  ought 
never  to  have  made  a  girl  of  such  physique,  such  education,  and 
such  tastes  as  Jane  Welsh  be  his  maid-of-all-work  and  more. 
That  he  should  leave  her  a  good  deal  alone  was  probably  un- 
avoidable, and  she  had  married  with  full  knowledge  of  what  his 
career  was  to  be;  but  at  least  he  need  not  have  filled  the 
times  when  he  was  with  her  with  ais  and  ototois.  All  this 
it  is  easy  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  perfectly  just  to  say.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  She  married 
him  with  her  eyes  as  wide  open  as  the  eyes  of  any  young 
woman  in  such  a  case  ever  were  in  this  world.  She  knew 
him  well ;  she  knew  his  ambitions ;  she  married  him  in  direct 
consequence  and  furtherance  of  these  ambitions.  That  there 
was  no  affection  of  the  ordinary  kind  between  them  is,  though 
a  common,  we  think  a  decided,  error;  but  such  affection 
certainly  did  not  play  the  chief  part.  Again,  it  seems  to  us 
quite  undeniable  that  there  was  throughout  a  vein  of  very  great 
and  rather  unpleasant  hardness  in  her  character.  It  shows  in 
her  letters  as  a  young  girl ;  it  was  perceived,  to  their  cost,  by 
persons  who  met  her  in  the  very  last  years  of  her  life  ;  it  was  not 
altogether  excused  by  the  wretched  health  which  her  exertions 
helped  to  bring  on  her,  and  which  made  her  pass  those  last  years 
in  martyrdom,  for  we  see  it  while  she  was  quite  well.  And  this 
hardness  was  not  of  the  dour,  silent,  dogged  type,  but  voluble, 
aggressive,  and  resentful.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  forget  that 
no  woman  perhaps  ever  had  a  more  tremendous  task  to  grapple 
with,  nor  do  we  by  any  means  go  back  from  the  opinion  hinted 
above,  that  her  unhappiness,  though  undoubted,  has  been  most 
unfairly  and  most  injudiciously  exaggerated  by  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  presented  to  the  public. 


NOVELS.* 

MRS.  LEITH  ADAMS  struck  a  good  idea  in  the  second  title 
of  her  novel — A  Story  from  a  Woman's  Point  of  Vietv ;  but 
we  fear  that,  if  her  effort  prove  to  have  been  properly  carried  out, 
the  rest  of  her  sex  will  hardly  be  grateful  to  her.    A  woman's 
brain  is  a  very  complex  thing,  and  if  an  author  could  by  any  species 
of  literary  trephining  show  us  its  working  we  should  count  it  of 
value.    The  story  is  that  of  the  marriage  of  a  young  and  trusting 
girl,  of  good  family,  to  a  rising  barrister  who  is  endowed  with  good 
looks  and  certain  undeniably  fine  qualities,  and  who  has  achieved 
already  a  measure  of  success  in  his  profession.    The  young  couple 
visit  during  the  honeymoon  the  husband's  folk,  who  are  plain 
people — farmers  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds.    The  young  wife  feels  a 
shock  of  disappointment  in  the  thought  that  her  husband  had  so 
far  deceived  her  that  he  has  not  made  known  to  her  the  true 
social  position  of  his  family,  but  allowed  her  to  create  a  fictitious 
state  of  things  without  enlightening  her.     Still  the  two  love 
each  other,  and  after  their  return  to  London  they  very  un- 
wisely allow  a  prolonged  visit  by  a  certain  Aunt  Libbie,  who, 
as  might  have  been  surmised  by  any  sane  person,  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  make  mischief.    This  ends  in  the  flight  of  the  wife, 
followed  by  the  birth  of  her  child  amongst  strangers  of  that 
transcendentally  good  order  popularized  by  Charles  Dickens. 
The  husband,  as  is  usual  in  such  novels,  gets  brain-fever,  and 
is  nursed  by  his  wife,  and  all  ends  well.    If  the  story  be  a 
true  one  of  a  woman's  heart,  then  the  author  should  certainly 
not  hold  up  the  heroine  to  our  admiration  ;  for  she  is  so  mor- 
bidly, selfishly  sensitive,  and  has  so  much  that  is  secretive 
in  her  suffering,  that  she  creates  trouble  that  would  not,  or 
should  not,  arise  in  the  heart  of  any  young  woman  of  ordinary 
intelligence  and  good  principle.    The  story  is  in  reality  a  very 
slight  one,  and  deals  rather  in  the  general  attribution  of  good 
and  bad  qualities  to  the  characters  than  in  any  concrete  realiza- 
tion of  them.    Mrs.  Leith  Adams  is  prone  to  a  fault  which  is  too 
common  with  certain  novelists — the  forestalling  of  her  story ;  as, 
for  instance  : — "  We  shall  see  as  we  go  on  how  it  came  about  .  .  . 
that  she  loved,  suffered,  fell  into  bitter  error,  joyed,  sorrowed, 
sinned,  and  repented  as  she  did."    "  A  spell  he  never  lost  for 
her  even  in  the  sorry  days  yet  to  come."    The  principles  of  dis- 
count are  eternal,  and  the  storyteller  who  draws  on  the  future 
has  ultimately  to  pay  for  the  advance.    Some  of  the  characters 
are  well  drawn.    Melissa,  for  instance,  is  fresh  and  natural,  and 
has  a^  charm  of  her  own,  and  the  twin-sisters  are  genuine  and 
pleasing.    The  fault  of  the  book  is  that  its  characters  and  inci- 
dents do  not  come  up  to  the  statements  or  fulfil  the  prophecies 
made  of  them  by  the  author. 

_  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly's  volume,  already  noticed  here  in  a  few 
lines,  scarce  improves  on  further  acquaintance.    It  is  partly  a 

*  Bonnie  Kate  :  a  Story  from  a  Woman's  Point  of  View.  Bv  Mrs. 
Leith  Adams  (Mrs.  E.  S.  de  Courcy  Lallan).  London :  Regan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.,  Limited.  1891. 

Csesar's  Column:  a  Story  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  By  Ignatius 
Donnelly.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1891. 

A  Moorland  Idyl.  By  Algernon  Gissing.  London:  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
1891. 

So  Kear  Akin.  A  Novel.  By  M.  A.  Bengough.  London:  Richard 
Bentley  &  Son.  1891. 


novel  of  the  "shocker"  order,  partly  an  imaginative  attempt 
to  depict  the  effects  a  hundred  years  hence  of  certain  evil 
tendencies  of  our  time,  and  partly  a  political  manifesto.  As  Mr. 
Donnelly  is  named  as  a  pseudo-nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  his  utterance  on  any  subject  which  trenches  on 
politics  cannot  be  taken  as  devoid  of  political  significance.  When  then 
we  find  that  a  century  hence  the  world  in  general,  and  America  in 
particular,  is  dominated  by  a  set  of  unscrupulous  wire-pullers,  who 
by  aid  of  a  venal  press,  an  unscrupulous  Government,  a  host  of 
spies,  and  the  command  of  an  aerial  navy,  keep  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  people  in  a  state  of  the  most  degrading  servitude,  and  pile  up 
fabulous  fortunes  by  all  means  of  evil;  when  we  find  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  in  existence  amongst  the  people  thus  op- 
pressed a  vast  secret  society  which  ramifies  everywhere,  even 
amongst  the  trusted  agents  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  commanders 
of  the  war  vessels ;  and  when  finally  we  find  the  pages  of  this 
veracious  history  full  of  arguments  of  the  rights  of  labour  and  the 
iniquities  of  capital,  we  can  guess  at  the  possible  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  work.  The  villain  of  the  book  is  one  Prince  de 
Cabano,  an  individual  composed  of  the  evil  qualities  of  Nero,  Cali- 
gula, Caesar  Borgia,  the  giant  Blunderbore,  and  the  Mr.  Jay  Could 
of  the  caricaturists.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  this  person 
proposes  to  slay  no  less  than  ten  millions  of  persons  at  one  fell 
swoop.  But  even  so  daring,  malevolent,  and  powerful  a  scoundrel 
as  this  is  not  able  to  protect  himself  from  the  countermining  of 
a  few  beggars,  bankrupt  farmers,  and  others  with  grievances  who 
have  organized  the  conspiracy  of  labour.  The  result  of  the  con- 
flict of  these  powers  is  the  almost  utter  annihilation  of  the  entire 
human  race.  Mr.  Donnelly  is  an  artist  in  monochrome,  and  his 
pigment  is  the  purest  black.  We  fear  that  the  rights  of  labour 
can  be  better  advanced  by  some  advocate  more  skilled  in  the 
use  of  colours  in  common  use  amongst  ordinary  rational  men  and 
women.  The  book,  though  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.,  is  manifestly  produced  in  America.  This  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  peculiarly  Transatlantic  spelling  of  certain  words — 
"mustaches,"  "fiber,"  "center,"  "theater" — but  in  the  narrow 
margin  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  Western  literary  pirates, 
and  in  the  strangely  unpleasant  paper  used.  In  one  particular 
we  are  certainly  surprised  in  reading  the  work  of  Mr.  Ignatius 
Donnelly.  We  should  have  expected  that  the  author  of  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  The  Great  Cryptogram  would  at  least  have 
been  able  to  quote  Shakspeare  correctly.  Had,  however,  wh?n 
he  read  the  book,  his  mind  been  centred — he  spells  the  word 
centered — on  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  the  language  and  the 
ideas  conveyed,  instead  of  being  employed  in  the  exercise  neces- 
sary in  the  making  of  more  calculations  "  than  a  man  can  lift 
with  one  hand,"  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  that  he 
should  have  given  such  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  mutilation,  of 
Shakspeare's  text  as  the  following : — 

Will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
While  rank  corruption  mining  all  beneath 
Infects  unseen. 

In  A  Moorland  Idyl,  Mr.  Algernon  Gissing  has  just  failed  in 
giving  to  the  world  a  story  worthy  in  certain  ways  to  rank  with 
some  of  Mr.  Baring  Gould's ;  but  he  has  missed  it.    The  story 
begins  well,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  the  reader  does 
not  feel  that  he  has  grasped  the  situation  or  any  dominant  idea. 
The  story  is  laid  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  dialect  is  well  rendered 
without  there  being  too  much  of  it.    The  description  of  the 
scenery  is  fine,  and  is  not  overdone,  there  being  just  sufficient  to 
assist  the  story.    But  the  plot  is  not  concentrated,  and  the 
interest  is  consequently  divided.    In  reading  the  book  one  gets 
the  idea  that  the  events  in  the  lives  of  the  persons  represented 
are  mainly  due  to  a  series  of  accidents.    These  persons  are  a 
ne'er-do-weel,  who  has  years  before  abandoned  his  wife  and 
daughter — the  former  being  now  dead  and  the  latter  known  as 
Isabel  Few,  living  as  a  sort  of  half  wild  girl  in  a  lonely  hut  on 
the  moor  with  a  sort  of  poacher  whom  she  calls  her  father. 
The  scapegrace  has  a  sister  of  the  Lady  Bountiful  order,  and  by 
her  means  some  civilization  is  brought  into  her  niece's  life  with- 
out her  knowing  of  the  connexion.    Then  there  is  an  antique 
farm  servitor  with  an  enfeebled  frame  and  strong  religious  con- 
victions, and  an  unscrupulous  attorney  of  the  melodramatic 
pattern.    To  these  is  added  a  zealous  young  Nonconformist 
minister,  whose  innocence  of  the  ways  of  men  and  women,  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  reclamation  of  others,  based  on  a  tolerably 
solid  substratum  of  emotional  selfishness,  lead  him  into  continual 
difficulties.    He  becomes  engaged  to  a  good  girl  of  the  self- 
denying  order,  but  deserts  her  to  run  away  with  and  marry  the  wild 
girl,  to  the  utter  misery  of  them  both.    His  character  is  elaborated 
with  considerable  care  and  some  force  ;  but  he  does  not  command 
either  respect  or  love.    Redpath,  the  unscrupulous  lawyer,  is 
fairly-well  drawn.     The  scene  at  the  old  house  on  the  moor 
where  he  meets  Isabel  for  the  last  time  is  powerfully  drawn. 
The  idea  of  the  plot  is  a  good  one,  and  had  the  story  been  in 
one  volume,  instead  of  three,  it  would  have  made  an  excellent 
book. 

The  young  and  beautiful  governess,  whose  chief  occupation 
was  making  love  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  house  or  flirting  with 
the  master,  has,  as  a  subject  of  the  modern  novel,  been  played 
out.  The  stage  seems,  with  certain  writers,  to  have  taken  its 
place,  as  is  shown  by  So  Near  Akin.  The  story  opens  with  a 
broken-down  man  of  the  Jeremy  Diddler  order  calling  at  the 
house  of  the  respectable  and  conventional  Captain  Paton  some- 
where in  the  wilds  of  Clapham.  He  is  at  first  refused  admittance 
by  the  butler ;  but,  upon  his  telling  him  to  say  that  "  Master 
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William  "  wishes  to  see  liis  master,  he  is  immediately  admitted. 
This  Master  "William  is  the  dissipated  brother  of  Captain  Paton, 
who  disgraced  his  family  by  going  on  the  stage.  Ann  e,  the 
beautiful  but  impish  daughter,  aged  nine — and  described  as  re- 
sembling a  cherub  by  Sir  Joshua — of  Captain  Paton,  slides  down 
the  banisters,  and  when  the  father  at  last  appears  he  finds  her 
whistling  and  his  brother  dancing  a  hornpipe  in  the  hall.  The 
scapegoat  uncle  has  a  great  fascination  for  her,  and  after  certain 
episodes  with  a  dull,  priggish  family  called  Stephens — the  eldest 
son  of  which  is  prospective  heir  to  a  baronetcy — she  runs  away 
and  takes  iip  with  the  travelling  company  of  which  he  and  her 
cousin  are  members.  The  manager's  son,  Charles  Timbs — "  hideous 
with  the  grotesque  hideousness  of  a  gurgoyle  " — becomes  an  im- 
portant character  in  the  story  later  on.  Uncle  "William  is  ad- 
dicted to  the  practice  of  "  putting  vine-leaves  in  his  hair,"  and  is 
altogether  an  undesirable  member  of  society ;  his  wife  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  Mrs.  "Wragg,  and  Cousin  George  is  distinctly  a  prig. 
It  would  be  too  wearisome  to  follow  Anne's  career  at  school,  &o. ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  she  returns  more 
bewitch  ingly  beautiful  than  ever,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes 
engaged  to  the  priggish  Sir  Henry  Stephens.  George  is  also 
received  into  the  bosom  of  his  uncle's  family,  gives  up  the  stage 
for  business,  and  becomes  engaged  to  Anne's  younger  sister, 
Hester.  ThiDgs  go  on  smoothly  for  awhile,  until  a  month  before 
the  wedding  of  the  sisters,  when  George  is  persuaded  to  return 
to  the  stage  by  his  mother,  who  represents  to  him  that  his  father 
is  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that  this  act  of  George's  will  be 
the  only  means  of  saving  him.  The  marriage  with  Hester  is 
broken  off  in  consequence,  and  Anne,  who  all  along  detests  Sir 
Henry,  runs  away  and  joins  George  and  his  mother,  with  the 
Tesult  that  she  marries  the  former,  whilst  Hester  becomes  engaged 
to  Sir  Henry.  George  dies,  and  Anne,  who  does  not  mourn  him 
long,  marries  Mr.  Charles  Timbs,  who  has  blossomed  out  as  author 
or  writer  of  plays — a  means  of  livelihood  possibly  more  suited 
than  acting  to  his  style  of  beauty.  This  book  is  like  thousands 
of  others  of  the  same  class,  and  the  world  would  not  have  lost 
anything  had  it  remained  in  manuscript.  Some  of  the  expressions 
are  odd — as,  for  instance  : — "  There  was  a  sound  of  wringing  of 
hands  in  his  voice " ;  "  the  more  or  less  perennial  breakfast " ; 
"at  bottom,  in  many  ways,  she  was  ingrainedly  peuple" :  "the 
chuckle  in  his  eye  could  almost  be  heard."  This  chuckle,  by  the 
way,  "  exploded  softly  "  lour  pages  later  on. 


SOMMER'S  MOETE  DAETIIUR." 

AT  length  we  have  a  critical  edition  of  our  great  English 
medieval  romance.  It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship  that  we  are  beholden  to  the  research  and  industry 
of  a  German  scholar  for  this  excellent  piece  of  work.  Put  since 
things  have  so  fallen  out,  it  is  a  matter  not  only  of  courtesy  but 
of  plain  duty  to  give  Dr.  Sommer  a  frank  English  welcome.  It 
would  be  worse  than  captious,  for  example,  to  complain  that  a 
German  who  has  made  himself  our  master  in  Caxton's  English 
does  not  always  write  Victorian  English  exactly  as  a  living  Eng- 
lishman would.  For  any  such  censure  Dr.  Sommer  has  a  too 
conclusive  reply  :  Why  did  we  not  find  an  Englishman  to  do  this 
work  long  ago  ?  He  may  do  himself  injustice  in  one  or  two 
small  details  for  lack  of  a  native's  instinct  for  points  of  idiom. 
Thus  he  seems  to  miss  the  causative  force  of  the  verb  to  do  in 
Malory's  not  uncommon  phrase  "did  do  cry  a  justs,"  which  is 
synonymous  with  "  let  cry  a  justs,"  as  in  Eook  io,  ch.  40,  where 
both  occur.  A  good  reason  lor  not  saying  "  did  cry  a  justs  "  with 
this  sense  is  that  a  single  "  did"  would  be  naturally  taken  as  a 
mere  auxiliary.  We  also  find  the  double  causative  "  let  do  cry," 
as  in  Pook  10,  ch.  20.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the 
seeming  oversight  is  in  truth  more  than  an  ambiguity  of  expres- 
sion on  Dr.  Sommer's  part ;  and  he  is  amply  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  all  doubts  of  this  kind.  The  only  other  approach  to  a 
linguistic  slip  that  we  have  noticed  is  in  a  passage  of  one  of  the 
French  romances  where  the  word  musique,  in  a  context  showing 
mosaic  work  to  be  the  thing  signified,  is  treated  as  doubtful. 
And  this  has  no  material  bearing  on  the  general  argument,  or  on 
the  point  of  the  passage  cited.  A  certain  number  of  zealous  but 
uncritical  admirers  of  Malory  may  perhaps  owe  Dr.  Sommer  a 
grudge  for  having  so  completely  hunted  down  the  sources  of  the 
compilation.  Such  persons  may  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Malory  himself  put  posterity  upon  inquiry  by  his  candid  references 
to  "  the  French  book,"  so  frequent  that  every  reader  of  the  Morte 
Darthur  must  have  noticed  them;  the  common  form  is  "as  the 
French  book  maketh  mention."  With  such  hints  from  the  author 
himself  there  can  be  no  impiety  in  trying  to  discover  what  the 
French  book  was.  If  any  further  consolation  be  needed,  Mr. 
Lang  has  supplied  it  in  his  charming  introductory  essay,  of  which 
we  will  say  a  word  anon. 

The  production  of  this  edition  has  been  spread  over  two  years. 
Dr.  Sommer  most  properly  made  it  his  first  business  to  give  us  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  text  as  printed  by  Caxton.  Next  came  the 
critical  and  philological  apparatus  in  a  second  volume  ;  and  the 
third  volume  published  this  year  contains  the  literary  investiga- 
tion of  Malory's  originals,  together  with  Mr.  Lang's  essay.  There 
has  been  more  and  harder  work  to  do  in  every  branch  of  the 
undertaking  than  even  a  trained  scholar  might  have  looked  for. 

*  Le  Morte  Darthvr.  By  Syr  Thomas  Malory.  Edited  by  H.  Oskar 
Summer.    3  vols.    London :  David  Nutt.  1889-91. 


Generally  speaking,  the  reproduction  of  a  printed  text  ia  an  affair 
of  scholarly  industry  at  most.  Put  design  and  accident  have 
combined,  all  through  the  history  of  the  Morte  Darthur,  to  bring 
things  to  the  state  which  would  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
trouble  to  a  scrupulous  editor.  From  Wynkyn  de  Worde  down- 
wards, as  Sir  E.  Strachey  pointed  out  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Globe  edition,  "  each  succeeding  edition  departs  more  than  the 
previous  one  from  the  original  of  Caxton " ;  and  the  edition  of 
1 8 1 7,  annotated  by  Southey,  which  purported  to  represent  Caxton's 
text  "with  scrupulous  exactness,"  really  does  no  such  thing. 
Eleven  leaves  were  wanting  in  the  Althorp  copy  which  was  used 
for  this  edition,  and  the  matter  was  supplied  in  an  uncritical  and 
indeed  dishonest  fashion  by  Mr.  Upcott,  who  prepared  the  text. 
One  is  glad  to  know  that  Southey  was  in  no  way  answerable  for 
this^  proceeding.  Dr.  Sommer,  moreover,  now  tells  us  that  Sir 
E.  Strachey 's  language  is  too  charitable  towards  the  text  of  181 7 
as  regards  its  general  accuracy  even  where  it  is  not  interpolated. 
Accordingly  Dr.  Sommer  has  had  to  make  a  new  and  independent 
collation  throughout ;  and,  by  way  of  a  final  touch  to  the  story,  the 
Osterley  Park  copy  of  Caxton's  book,  the  only  extant  authority 
for  the  contents  of  the  eleven  leaves  above  mentioned,  is  now  in 
America.  We  may  be  satisfied  that  in  Dr.  Sommer's  reprint  the 
true  text  of  Caxton  is  now  made  accessible  to  the  world  of  letters. 
The  possessors  of  the  two  known  copies  of  Caxton  are  the  only 
persons  who,  strictly  speaking,  are  in  a  position  to  verify  Dr. 
Sommer's  work  ;  but  either  our  experience  in  the  marks  of 
true  scholarship  is  sadly  at  fault,  or  Dr.  Sommer  is  of  the  scholars 
who  may  safely  be  trusted.  It  is  superfluous  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  Globe  edition  is  purposely  expurgated,  and 
occasionally  modernized,  in  a  judicious  and  sparing  manner  it  is 
true ;  but  still  it  cannot  claim  to  be  a  reprint  of  Caxton's  text, 
even  if  it  did  not,  as  it  probably  does,  contain  a  certain  number 
of  verbal  errors  due  to  Southey 's  edition  having  been  relied  upon 
for  the  body  of  the  work.  Perhaps  Sir  Edward  Strachey  will  con- 
sider whether  in  a  future  issue  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  Dr. 
Sommer's  recension  to  make  his  text  as  accurate  as  will  be  con- 
sistent with  fitness  for  popular  use.  Or  perhaps  Dr.  Sommer 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  will  consider  whether  they  cannot  give  us 
a  handy  edition  of  the  text  for  scholars,  say  in  Elzevirian  volumes. 
The  little  old  editions  of  1816  were  as  bad  as  they  well  could  be 
in  all  other  respects,  but  they  had  the  one  great  merit  of  being 
portable. 

The  second  volume  is  the  part  of  the  book  most  exclusively 
addressed  to  the  bibliographer  and  the  philologist.  Put  it  contains 
good  matter  for  the  general  use  of  the  text,  that  is  to  say,  a 
glossary  and  a  complete  index  of  names.  Every  one  who  has 
made  the  Morte  Darthur  his  companion  must  remember  how 
constantly  the  reader  is  puzzled  as  to  names  of  both  persons 
and  places.  Some  apparently  fabulous  place-names  turn  out  to 
be  real,  and  some  of  those  that  look  real  are  fabulous  or  at  any 
rate  uncertain.  The  same  person  is  described  under  variations  of 
name,  and  we  meet  with  different  persons  of  the  same  name  who 
are  distinguishable  only  by  the  context.  Such  confusions  are 
explicable  by  the  different  and  more  or  less  imperfectly  consistent 
sources  of  Malory's  romance,  but  they  are  none  the  less  troublesome 
to  the  English  reader  of  Malory.  The  two  Sir  Galahads  afford 
the  most  striking  example.  Galahad  the  son  of  Lancelot,  who 
achieved  the  quest  of  the  Grail,  is  known  by  Lord  Tennyson's 
poem,  if  not  otherwise,  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 
Put  only  those  who  know  their  way  in  Malory  have  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  other  Galahad,  Galahalt,  or  Galahault  (the 
variation  in  spelling  is  no  guide  in  the  old  text,  though  we  may 
now  use  it  for  a  conventional  distinction  if  we  please).  This 
knight  was  lord  of  Surluse,  and  "  had  a  custom  he  loved  no  fish," 
of  which  Sir  Dinadan  took  advantage,  and  that  in  his  own  house, 
to  serve  him  with  a  fish  with  a  great  head  (Pook  10,  ch.  48). 
He  appears  on  at  least  one  occasion  after  the  death  of  his  greater 
namesake,  and  he  is  generally  called  "  the  haut  prince,"  but  this 
epithet  is  exceptionally  (perhaps  by  mistake)  given  to  the  greater 
Galahad  also.  In  Malory  he  is  a  quite  secondary  person,  but  in 
the  French  Arthurian  cycle  he  is  of  great  importance,  being  the 
procurer  of  the  guilty  loves  of  Guinevere  and  Lancelot.  Hence 
the  Galeotto  of  the  Paolo  and  Francesca  episode  in  Dante's 
Inferno.  It  still  remains  to  be  discovered  why  Malory  dropped 
out  this  portion  of  his  French  materials,  thus  leaving  the  re- 
lations of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  as  it  were  in  the  air.  One 
is  tempted  to  suspect  some  lost  intermediate  form.  Sir  E. 
Strachey 's  index  has  already  been  most  useful  for  the  dis- 
entanglement of  proper  names,  but,  as  might  be  expected 
of  the  first  adventure  on  this  ground,  it  is  not  perfect.  Dr. 
Sommer  has  now  brought  to  approximate  perfection  what  Sir 
E.  Strachey  had  well  begun.  There  is  only  one  thing  we 
could  desire  otherwise,  a  speaking  index  in  the  case  of  the 
secondary  as  well  as  the  primary  characters.  Under  Arthur  or 
Lancelot  we  find  each  incident  identified  by  a  few  words  of 
epitome ;  under  the  name  of  Dinadan,  a  person  of  considerable 
interest  though  not  of  the  first  importance,  only  a  dumb  list  of 
references  to  pages.  Sir  E.  Strachey  gives  us  little,  but  still 
something  more  than  this;  and  we  do  not  know  any  department 
of  aids  to  the  reader  in  which  a  few  words  well  bestowed  can  be 
more  fruitful  in  saving  trouble.  We  confess  to  a  special  affection 
for  Dinadan,  "  a  great  jester  and  a  passing  good  knight,"  who 
took  his  defeats  in  good' part  and  loved  all  knights  that  were  of 
worship,  and  whose  lay  that  he  "  made  by  King  Mark  "  "  was  the 
worst  lay  that  ever  harper  sang  with 'harp  or  with  any  other 
J  instruments,"  and  "  spake  the  most  villainy  by  King  Mark  of  his 
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treason  that  ever  man  heard."  But  Dr.  Sommer  has  done  so 
much  for  us  that  it  would  be  ungracious  to  quarrel  with  him  for 
not  doing  more. 

The  third  volume  appeals  more  widely  to  students  of  romance 
and  folk-lore.  Dr.  Sommer  has  brought  both  patience  and  judg- 
ment to  bear  on  the  task  of  assigning  the  various  portions  of 
Malory's  Morte  Darthur  to  their  sources,  mostly  French  but 
partly  English.  A  commendable  feature  is  the  use  of  the  graphical 
method  to  sum  up  the  results.  One  very  curious  point  made  by 
Dr.  Sommer  is  that  the  seventh  book — "  the  tale  of  Sir  Gareth 
of  Orkney,  that  was  called  Beaumains  by  Sir  Kay  " — comes  from 
some  still  unknown  original  which  apparently  did  not  form  part 
of  the  recognized  Arthurian  cycle.  Workers  in  this  field  need  not  be 
afraid  that  Dr.  Sommer  has  left  nothing  for  them  to  do.  There 
is  one  minor  problem  which  would  not  be  bad  practice  for  graver 
historical  research  : — to  work  out,  with  the  help  of  the  means  of 
reference  now  furnished  by  Dr.  Sommer,  whether  and  how  far  a 
consistent  or  possible  chronology  runs  through  the  Morte  Darthur 
as  presented  by  Malory.  Our  own  impression  from  uncritical  read- 
ing, an  impression  which  we  purposely  do  not  attempt  to  verify,  is 
that  the  number  of  persons  of  different  generations  who  are 
made  contemporary  with  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  can  be 
accounted  for,  if  at  all,  only  by  supposing  them  quite  old  men  at 
the  time  of  the  fatal  breach  between  them,  which  is  certainly 
not  what  we  should  gather  from  the  text  of  the  last  two  books. 
In  this  or  other  directions  we  hope  that  Dr.  Sommer's  publication 
may  stimulate  the  activity  of  our  younger  scholars.  Let  English- 
men not  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  at  least  something  for 
Malory  while  there  is  time. 

Mr.  Lang's  essay  is  welcome,  as  everything  of  his  writing  is, 
and  opportune  for  strengthening  our  faith  that  Malory's  place  in 
English  literature  is  not  really  affected  by  proof — even  by  fuller 
proof,  if  it  were  possible,  than  Dr.  Sommer's — that  little  or 
nothing  of  his  matter  is  original.  So  long  as  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible,  in  which  not  one  sentence  is  original, 
remains  a  landmark  of  our  tongue,  we  shall  not  feel  called 
upon  to  trouble  ourselves  on  that  score.  Indeed  Chaucer 
and  Spenser  are  largely  open,  though  not  so  largely,  to  similar 
remark.  Neither  is  it  of  much  literary  importance  that  Malory 
can  be  shown  to  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  originals  here 
and  there,  or  to  have  not  always  made  the  best  choice  among  his 
materials.  If  we  knew  what  went  before  Homer,  we  should 
probably  be  able  to  charge  Homer  with  errors  of  the  same  kind. 
Meanwhile  we  have  in  Malory,  with  all  his  defects  in  art,  some- 
thing more  like  an  English  Homer  than  the  deliberate  art  of  later 
scholars  could  have  devised.  We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Lang  as 
to  the  peculiar  Homeric  quality  of  the  Morte  Darthur ;  Homeric 
with  large  medieval  differences,  but  with  much  the  same  root  of 
the  matter.  In  this  quality  it  is  excelled  by  no  post-Homeric 
work,  save  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Icelandic  sagas.  Let  us  end 
as  we  began,  by  heartily  thanking  Dr.  Sommer  for  his  service  to 
a  great  English  book. 


WHIST  IN  DIAGRAMS.* 

THIS  book,  as  handsomely  got  up  and  well  printed  as  its  pre- 
decessor, is  intended  to  be  a  supplement  to  American  Whist 
Illustrated.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  illustrations  by  actual  play 
of  the  principles  inculcated  in  the  former  work.  The  method  is 
to  lay  down,  as  a  sort  of  text,  a  canon  of  the  new  code,  and  then 
to  give  the  play  of  a  hand  exemplifying  the  advantage  of  a  know- 
ledge of  this  particular  law.  To  an  English  player  this  plan  is 
somewhat  shorn  of  the  practical  utility  which  might  at  first  sight 
be  claimed  for  it,  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  hands  are  played 
to  the  score,  and  "  all  scores  are  kept  by  American  count."  In 
other  words,  the  game  is  seven,  cards  only  counting.  When 
American  Whist  Illustrated  was  noticed  in  these  columns,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  though  many  good  players  are  of  opinion  that 
the  scoring  value  of  honours  is  too  high  in  our  modern  game  of 
Short  Whist,  yet  to  eliminate  it  altogether  takes  away  the  pos- 
sibility of  many  pretty  positions,  and,  as  long  as  it  is  our  national 
method  of  scoring  the  game,  a  work  which  ignores  this  can  never 
be  to  us  of  the  nature  of  a  text-book.  Still,  whist  is  in  itself  of 
such  extraordinary  interest  and  fascination,  that  any  system 
which  tends  to  improve  our  play  will  be  eagerly  studied,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  principles  it  lays  down  can  be  generally 
accepted. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Trist,  of  New  Orleans,  seems  to  be  the  American 
"  Cavendish,"  and  most  of  the  new  play,  which  orders  different  open- 
ings from  those  formerly  practised,  is  of  his  invention.  It  is  claimed 
for  these  openings  that  "  they  are  distinct  and  apart  from,  but 
nevertheless  grow  out  of,  the  original  invention.  They  demon- 
strate the  advisability  of  leading  from  a  suit  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  higher  cards  of  it,  or  the  sequence  of  cards  of  it,  may  be 
inferred.  The  second  lead  informs  of  the  number  of  lower  cards 
of  the  suit  cards  held.  The  business  of  the  new  play  is  with 
sequences,  developing  them  by  system.  It  is  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  American  leads  which  provides  for  the  expression  of 
the  conversational  power  of  the  cards."  In  exemplification  of 
this  idea  the  first  six  hands  of  the  book  lay  down  the  following 
axioms : — "  When  you  open  a  suit  with  a  low  card,  lead  your 
fourth  best";  "On  quitting  the  head  of  your  suit,  lead  your 
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original  fourth  best '' ;  "  With  two  high  indifferent  cards,  lead  the 
higher  if  you  opened  a  suit  of  four,  the  lower  if  you  opened  a 
suit  of  five " ;  "  Lead  from  original  fourth  best  in  plain  suits 
and  in  trumps"  ;  "  Having  royal  sequence  and  more  of  suit,  lead 
the  knave."  The  lead  from  the  fourth-best  card,  instead  of  the 
penultimate  as  formerly  laid  down  by  Cavendish,  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  an  improvement,  and  is  now  almost  universally 
followed.  The  example  given  of  the  play  of  the  hand,  where,  with 
two  high  indifferent  cards,  the  higher  should  be  led  if  with  a  suit 
of  four,  is  decidedly  confusing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  player 
with  king,  knave,  10,  9,  opens  with  the  9,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
fifth  trick  that  he  leads  the  king.  It  is  true  that  the  lead  of  the 
9  is  said  to  be  "  informatory,"  but  still  it  is  not  in  illustration  of 
the  principle  laid  down.  In  a  royal  sequence  even  in  plain  suits 
the  lead  of  the  knave  is  now  advocated,  and  when  followed  by  the 
queen,  proclaims  five  more  of  the  suit.  It  is  a  long  study  to 
master  the  variation  of  these  new  rules,  of  which  the  above  are 
only  a  sample,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  overlap  each  other. 
While  you  are  on  the  look  out  for  a  suspected  indication 
of  your  partner's  hand,  and  playing  accordingly,  you  find  he  has 
credited  you  with  an  occult  lead  of  which  you  had  no  intention, 
and  the  result  is  disaster.  Moreover,  we  have  played  through  a 
good  proportion  of  the  seventy-five  hands  given  in  the  book,  and 
have  in  many  of  them  been  able  to  arrive  at  precisely  the  same 
score  by  different  methods  of  play.  In  some  of  them,  also,  while 
the  leads  are  strenuously  insisted  on,  there  seems  great  careless- 
ness about  the  throwing  away  of  low  cards,  which  are  played 
without  any  regard  for  order.  It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  a 
new  rule  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  general  acceptance. 
It  must  make  its  way  gradually,  and  a  batch  of  them  at  once  is 
more  than  what  the  ordinary  whist-playing  mind  can  take  in. 
Certainly,  though  this  book  will  be  a  source  of  interest  and  provo- 
cative of  much  discussion  in  whist  clubs,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  it  will  meet  with  general  acceptance  ;  while  if  its  axioms 
are  rashly  acted  upon  in  the  company  of  ordinary  players,  confu- 
sion worse  confounded  will  inevitably  be  introduced. 


THE  MELANESIANS.  * 

PROBABLY  no  better  book  concerning  the  manners,  customs, 
beliefs,  and  arts  of  a  barbaric  people  has  ever  been  written 
than  Dr.  Codrington's  Melanesians.  The  author  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  Melanesian  Mission ;  he  is  a  trained  and 
scientific  anthropologist ;  above  all,  he  well  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  understand  the  ideas  of  strange  and  uncivilized  nations. 
These  ideas  themselves  are  not  clear,  in  the  first  place — as, 
indeed,  no  ideas  about  death,  God,  and  the  soul  are  ever  clear 
anywhere.  Our  own  popular  theological  terminology  might 
puzzle  an  inquirer  from  a  neighbouring  planet.  The  dead  are 
said  to  sleep,  or  to  be  at  rest ;  at  other  times  their  homes,  happy 
or  wretched,  are  spoken  of;  while  theories  of  ghosts  and  haunt- 
ings  increase  the  confusion.  It  is  needless  to  give  examples  of 
similar  inconsistencies  in  civilized,  if  unscientific,  theistic  ideas. 
The  student  from  a  foreign  planet  would  naturally  turn  to 
sources  of  authority  ;  he  would  find  them  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  he  would  go  back  with  a  very  promiscuous  budget 
of  information  to  his  own  particular  star.  Much  the  same 
difficulties  are  encountered  by  missionaries  like  Dr.  Codrington 
when  they  want  to  understand  the  religion  of  their  flocks. 
Here  there  is  no  orthodoxy,  or  custom  is  its  only  abiding 
place.  The  savage,  too,  is  easily  fatigued  by  questions.  He 
lets  himself  be  guided  in  his  answers  by  the  queries ;  his 
notions  crystallize  round  them ;  perhaps  he  invents  a  myth 
suggested  by  the  interrogations  of  the  Europeans.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
reports  of  travellers.  On  the  main  lines  of  savage  religious 
ideas,  travellers  of  most  ages,  of  most  races,  and  of  all  degrees  of 
culture  are,  on  the  whole,  agreed.  They  may  speak  of  gods,  or 
devils,  where  these  terms  have  too  wide,  or  too  minute,  conno- 
tation. They  may  freely  take  all  images  for  "  idols,"  and  they 
talk  very  uncritically  about  "  fetishes."  There  remains,  after  all 
deductions,  a  great  consensus  of  evidence,  proving,  on  the  whole, 
the  uniformity  of  custom  and  practice  and  opinion  among  peoples 
of  backward  civilization.  This  undesigned  harmony  is  the 
strength  of  anthropological  evidence. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  do  justice  to  Dr. 
Codrington's  excellent  book.  We  shall,  therefore,  mainly  confine 
ourselves  to  the  topic  of  religion.  First,  the  belief  in  a  kind  of 
supernatural  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  called  Mana,  is  prevalent. 
This  is  a  sort  of  ambient  magical  air  which  attaches  itself  to 
persons  and  to  things,  and  which  some  persons  can  direct  at  will, 
often  by  the  use  of  spoken  charms.  The  Indian  mantra,  the 
Red  Indian  medicine-song,  the  New  Zealand  karakia,  the  Latin 
carmen,  all  answer  to  these  incantations.  The  power  may  be 
attached  to  a  certain  stone,  which  resembles  a  root,  shell-money, 
or  what  not,  and  m  hich  can  make  roots  grow  and  money  abound. 
The  little  sacred  stones  of  the  Zunis,  bearing  a  fanciful  re- 
semblance to  birds  or  beasts,  give  luck  in  hunting  these 
animals.  One  of  these,  in  our  possession,  is  like  a  pigeon;  it 
has  an  eagle's  feather  tied  round  it  and  a  bright  disk  of 
mother  of  pearl   used  in   hypnotizing.     It   is   believed  to 
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bring  luck  in  sport,  but  does  not.  In  Melanesia  the  luck  or 
Mana  of  such  things  is  given  by  a  spirit  associated  with  it. 
Ghosts  of  the  remembered  dead  have  plenty  of  this  Mana. 
There  are  other  spiritual  beings  incorporeal,  which  have  never 
been  spirits  of  men.  In  the  New  Hebrides  and  Banks  Islands 
the  latter  receive  most  worship ;  in  the  Solomon  Islands  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  are  rather  addressed  in  prayer  and  sacrifice. 
The  people  of  the  former  districts  are  the  more  advanced  in  the 
arts  of  life.  Everywhere  myth  speaks  of  original  beings  who 
made  most  of  the  things  of  the  world.  Some,  like  Qat,  are  still 
addressed  in  prayer  ;  others,  like  Kuevasi,  are  neglected.  These 
beings,  demiurges,  answer  to  Cagn  in  Australia,  to  the  Red  Indian 
Ioskeha,  to  Maui,  Yehl,  Prometheus,  and  a  troop  of  other  heroes. 
In  some  places  they  tend  to  become  gods,  in  others  they  are 
rather  the  chief  persons  in  stories,  often  grotesque  and  diverting. 
The  ghosts  who  are  worshipped  are  ghosts  of  men  who,  when 
alive,  had  Mana.  These  ghosts  are  called  Tindalo.  Some  are 
not  long  dead  ;  some,  associated  with  animals,  have  long  passed 
out  of  traditional  memory.  In  all  these  ideas  we  do  not  clearly 
know  how  much  is  native  theological  explanation.  Is  the  notion 
of  spirits  which  never  were  men  developed  out  of  the  idea  of 
'human  ghosts  ?  When  the  people  say  that  a  shark  is  worshipped, 
because  it  is  the  avatar  of  a  certain  ghost,  is  this  a  true  account, 
or  a  mere  explanatory  hypothesis,  invented  by  men  whose 
ancestors,  perhaps,  adored  the  shark  in  himself?  This  is  a 
difficulty  which,  perhaps,  we  can  never  overcome.  We  cannot 
really  get  at  the  origins.  What  the  savage  tells  us,  and  believes, 
may  be  merely  an  afterthought  of  his  theologians.  As  to  the 
origin  of  belief  in  ghosts,  on  which  Lady  Welby  recently  con- 
tributed a  paper  to  the  Journal  of  Anthropology,  Dr.  Codrington 
hazards  no  theory.  All  that  lies  far  back  in  human  experience, 
so  far  that  we  may  accept  the  fact  of  ghost-worship  without  in- 
quiring into  the  beginnings  of  a  belief  in  ghosts.  The  hypothesis 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  seems  adequate. 

In  sacrifices,  we  observe  comparatively  little  of  the  sacramental 
element  so  much  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Robertson  Smith,  though  it 
is  not  wholly  absent.  The  simple  throwing  of  a  piece  of  food  to 
the  dead  is,  in  itself,  a  step  towards  communion  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  Sacrifice  is  more  formal  in  the  Solomon 
than  in  the  Banks  Islands.  The  sacrificed  pig  is  eaten  by  the 
celebrants.  The  address  to  Manoga,  at  the  sacrifice,  shows  that, 
if  Manoga  was  ever  a  ghost,  he  is  rapidly  becoming  a  god. 
Manoga  may  be  in  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  in  Heaven  above 
or  in  Turivatu  beneath,  on  sea  or  shore,  in  sun  or  moon.  Clearly, 
he  approaches  omnipresence.  There  are  propitiatory  sacrifices, 
occasionally  of  human  beings.  We  remark  no  sacrifice  of  the 
totem,  followed  by  eating  him — indeed,  totems  seem  to  be  scarce 
and  shadowy  in  Melanesia.  In  the  Banks  Islands  shell-money  is 
offered  as  stones  sacred  to  the  spirit.  The  offering  is  to  the  spirit, 
the  vui,  not  to  the  stone  itself.  Though  there  are  many  sacred 
.stones,  both  stationary  and  portable,  nothing  indicates  that  they 
were  all  originally  sepulchral  stones,  as  in  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
theory.  We  do  not  gather  that  such  stones  are  erected  over  the 
-dead,  whose  bodies  are  disposed  of  in  various  ways.  Yet  places 
of  sepulture  are  sacred,  and  wherever  there  is  anything  sacred 
there  also  is  a  ghost.  Among  spirits  are  they  who  assume  the 
form  of  girls,  and,  as  in  Brittany  and  New  Caledonia,  beguile 
men  to  their  death.  A  case  occurred  near  Noumea  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Atkinson.  The  elbows  and  knees  of  these  spirits 
bend  the  wrong  way.  Can  a  similar  superstition  explain  Iliad  xiii. 
71  ?  Poseidon  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  Calchas,  as  these  spirit- 
girls  assume  the  form  of  a  young  woman  known  to  their  victims. 
As  the  god  departs,  Aias,  Oileus's  son,  says,"  It  is  one  of  the  gods, 
not  Calchas,  for  easily  I  knew  the  tokens  of  his  feet  and  knees  as 
he  turned  away,  and  the  gods  are  easy  to  discern."  The  Scholia 
throw  no  light  on  this  curious  remark.  Barnes  quotes  Heliodorus, 
JEthiop.  iii.  13  ;  but  Heliodorus  has  nothing  to  the  purpose,  rely- 
ing on  an  etymological  absurdity  for  his  explanation.  If  struck 
with  a  dracena  leaf,  the  spectral  girl  glides  away  as  a  snake — a 
Lamia.  The  story  in  Keats  has  thus  a  Melanesian  equivalent. 
Dr.  Codrington  does  not  speak  of  any  of  these  curious  analogies. 
Magic  is  much  like  magic  everywhere.  Prophecy  is  done  by  a 
medium,  through  whom  a  spirit  speaks.  In  divination,  the  use  of 
a  bamboo  answers  to  the  Divining  Rod  of  Europe,  which  in  France 
under  Louis  XIV.  was  used,  as  in  Melanesia,  to  detect  criminals. 
There  are  in  Melanesia  what  Dr.  Codrington  calls  vampires,  but 
they  rather  correspond  to  Amina,  that  fair  ghoul.  There  are 
epidemic  possessions  which  may  be  hysterical ;  or,  if  we  prefer  it, 
are  really  caused  by  ghosts,  or  whatever  we  should  call  whatever 
force  "  brings  off"  hauntings,  spirit-rappings,  and  the  like. 

These  are  the  more  remarkable  points  in  religion  or  supersti- 
tion. The  very  considerable  skill  of  the  Melanesians  in  decorative 
art  and  caricature  must  be  studied  in  the  illustrations.  The 
Japanese  never  did  anything  better  than  the  Sea  ghost  (p.  259), 
from  a  native  drawing.  Early  Greek  decoration  is  not  near  so 
good  as  that  on  Melanesian  sticks  and  gourds.  All  this  will 
probably  disappear,  thanks  to  our  delightful  "  civilization."  The 
old  religion  is  dying,  and  when  scepticism  is  once  started  where 
will  it  stop  ?  Dr.  Codrington  does  not  dwell  on  this  topic.  His 
book  is  perfectly  full  of  matter,  is  excellently  well  written,  and  is 
wnrivalled  in  its  kind. 


ANOTHER  BOOK  ON  BACTERIOLOGY.* 

THE  bibliography  of  the  science  of  bacteriology  grows  apace* 
It  does  not  need  more  than  a  cursory  glance  through  the 
admittedly  abbreviated  lists  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  that 
Dr.  Woodhead  appends  to  each  of  the  chapters  in  his  book  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  prolific  nature  of  the  work  of  the  various 
inquirers  in  this  most  fascinating  and  important  branch  of  medical 
science.  Every  bacillus  has  its  own  literature,  and  a  collection 
of  all  the  writings  upon  the  subject  of  bacteriology  would  make 
a  most  respectable  library.  And  nearly  all  this  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  two  decades.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  "  Germ-theory  of 
disease  "  was  the  property  of  a  few  earnest  men  of  science,  who 
were  called  upon  to  defend  their  position  against  attacks  from  all 
quarters  and  against  overwhelming  odds.  But  the  severe  criticism 
and  the  rough  handling  to  which  the  theories  were  subjected 
served  only  to  make  their  advocates  more  ready  to  improve  their 
methods  and  to  extend  their  research,  with  the  result  that  to-day 
the  germ-theory  is  firmly  established  on  a  basis  of  facts  that  are 
unassailable,  and  that  are  daily  receiving  new  accessions  of 
strength. 

The  interest  in  bacteria  and  all  their  works  is,  however,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  worker  in  the  laboratory.  Inasmuch  as  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  many  problems  of  germ-life  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  successful  treatment  of  the  diseases  both  of  the 
individual  and  the  State,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  bacteriologist  should  be  watched  for  with  a  great 
amount  of  interest ;  nay,  even  of  anxiety.  Of  this  we  have  had 
ample  evidence  in  recent  years,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  inoculation  treatment  for  hydrophobia  by  Pasteur,  and 
still  more  recently  at  the  publication  of  Koch's  treatment  for 
tuberculosis.  Nor  was  the  general  interest  in  the  discovery  of 
Koch's  cholera  bacillus,  or  that  of  tetanus  or  diphtheria,  with  the 
promises  of  possible  cure  that  it  foreshadowed,  much  less. 

The  history  of  all  these  and  many  more  is  told  in  a  very  clear 
and  succinct  manner  by  Dr.  Woodhead,  whose  experience  in  this 
particular  field  of  investigation  has  been  very  considerable  and 
entitles  his  work  to  carry  weight.  His  position  as  Director  of 
the  Laboratories  of  the  Royal  Colleges  in  London,  and  his  previous 
experience  in  a  similar  position  in  Edinburgh,  admirably  fit  him 
for  the  task  he  has  taken  in  hand,  and  fulfilled  satisfactorily  in 
the  volume  issued  as  one  of  the  Contemporary  Science  series. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts — in  the  first,  the  history  and 
the  chief  characters  of  the  various  micro-organisms  are  dealt  with, 
while  the  drier  details,  such  as  the  recognition  and  culture  of  the 
organisms  in  question,  are  relegated  to  an  Appendix,  where  they 
may  be  easily  consulted  by  any  reader  who  is  fired  by  Dr.  Wood- 
head's  descriptions  to  investigate  the  subject  further  for  himself. 
By  this  arrangement  we  are  spared  much  technical  detail  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book,  and  it  is  therefore  more  easily  readable  and 
more  interesting  to  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  obtain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  without  going  too  deeply  into  it. 

It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that,  though 
the  science  of  bacteriology  has  made  rapid  strides  only  within  the 
last  decade  or  so,  the  fact  that  minute  germs  or  organisms  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  elsewhere  has  been 
known  for  the  last  220  years.  At  the  present  time,  when 
Pasteur  and  Koch  are  the  recipients  of  the  world's  admiration 
and  honour,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  recall  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  of  grace  A.D.  1671  Kircher,  of  Leipzig,  in  a  work  entitled 
Contagium  Vivum,  treated  of  minute  worms  or  animalcule  as 
the  possible  cause  of  many  of  the  specific  fevers  and  other  dis- 
eases. As  to  the  soundness  of  Kircher's  observations  there  may 
be  some  possibility  of  doubt ;  but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  in 
the  year  1692  a  Dutchman,  Anthony  van  Leeuwenhoek,  actually 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  animalcula?  that  he  had  been  able  to  identify  with 
the  microscope  in  drinking-water,  in  the  intestine,  and  in  the 
mouth.  And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  extreme  difficulty 
that  still  exists,  even  in  these  days  of  most  powerful  microscopes 
and  excellent  apparatus,  in  identifying  these  organisms,  we  can- 
not help  feeling  an  admiration  for  the  Dutch  polisher  of  lenses 
who  made  such  an  important  discovery  with  such  slender  means. 

We  may  divide  the  history  of  bacteriology  into  three  periods. 
Of  these  the  first  was  mainly  one  of  chaos;  micro-organisms  were 
recognized  plainly  enough,  and  their  shape  and  size  studied  as 
far  as  the  microscopical  power  of  the  period  permitted.  Even 
their  causal  connexion  with  disease  was  more  than  suspected, 
but  here  the  matter  rested.  This  condition  of  things  began 
with  Leeuwenhoek  and  extended  down  to  the  year  1857,  when 
Pasteur  published  the  first  of  his  many  world-famous  discoveries 
in  connexion  with  the  processes  of  fermentation,  and  the  part 
played  by  bacteria  therein.  Chaos  was  rapidly  reduced  to  order ; 
the  bacteria  were  isolated,  their  properties  studied  under  various 
conditions,  and  their  causal  connexion  with  disease  definitely 
proved.  Much  more  even  than  this  was  done  by  the  inde- 
fatigable French  scientist.  Methods  both  of  prevention  and  cure 
were  devised ;  and  by  their  agency  two  terrible  scourges  to  great 
industries — splenic  fever  and  the  silkworm  disease — were  ren- 
dered almost  harmless.  Pasteur  may  also  claim  to  be  the  first 
worker  to  prove  that  all  processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion are  associated  with  the  presence  of  micro-organisms,  and 
that  the  disintegration  of  all  dead  organic  matter  is  carried  on 
by  their  agency. 


•  Bacteria  and  their  Products.  By  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D.  London  : 
Walter  Scott.  1891. 
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Pasteur's  facts  were  soon  corroborated  by  a  number  of  obser- 
vers who  were  fired  by  the  brilliant  results  of  his  labours,  and  a 
large  amount  of  precise  knowledge  was  soon  acquired.  But  there 
yet  remained  the  application  of  the  facts  so  gathered  to  the  alle- 
viation of  human  suffering  and  the  cure  of  disease.  This  great 
achievement  was  reserved  for  one  of  our  own  countrymen, 
happily  still  living.  In  1875  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Joseph  Lister  pub- 
lished the  first  of  his  researches  upon  the  application  of  the  so- 
called  antiseptics  to  surgery.  He  showed  that  it  was  possible,  by 
applying  certain  substances  known  to  be  injurious  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bacteria,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  blood-poisoning 
after  operation,  which  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the  operation 
itself.  From  this  may  be  dated  the  third  great  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  bacteriology,  and  from  it  dates  also  a  revolution  in  the 
practice  of  surgery.  It  would  be  hard  to  overrate  the  value  of 
Sir  Joseph  Lister's  work.  The  number  of  lives  saved  by  it, 
directly  or  indirectly,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

And  there  is  yet  a  fourth  epoch,  on  the  threshold  of  which  we 
are  at  the  present  time  treading.  The  work  of  Koch,  Pasteur, 
and  others  has  led  us  to  expect  at  no  distant  date  the  possibility 
of  the  discovery  of  methods  for  producing  immunity  from  diseases 
of  bacterial  origin.  The  discovery  some  years  ago  by  Pasteur  of 
protective  inoculation  against  hydrophobia  was  the  first  step  in 
this  direction,  and  it  has  been  followed  up  quite  recently  by  the 
publication  of  the  discovery  of  tuberculin  by  Koch.  If  this 
should  justify  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  science  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  conquer  those  minute 
enemies  to  human  health  of  which  the  world  has  lately  heard 
so  much. 

As  a  record  of  what  has  been  done  in  a  most  difficult  subject 
Dr.  Woodhead's  book  will  be  interesting  to  all  readers.  Step  by 
step  the  discoveries  are  detailed  with  great  clearness,  so  that  we 
can  trace  easily  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  draw  con- 
clusions from  them.  There  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  points  that 
might  have  been  dealt  with  a  little  more  fully,  notably  the 
question  of  Vaccination.  Perhaps  Dr.  Woodkead  desires  to  wait 
until  the  full  report  of  the  Vaccination  Commission  is  issued,  and 
will  treat  the  subject  at  greater  length  in  a  subsequent  edition. 
We  commend  the  book  also  to  the  perusal  of  the  Anti-Vivisec- 
tionists  ;  they  may  be  interested,  for  instance,  to  see  how  futile 
would  have  been  the  efforts  of  Pasteur  to  cure  that  hitherto 
uniformly  fatal  disease,  hydrophobia,  had  he  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  been  amenable  to  their  views.  There  are  many 
point9  in  the  book  that  we  have  not  time  to  touch  upon  ;  but  we 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  any  one  desirous  of  finding  much 
■useful  and  interesting  information  concerning  the  small  denizens 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  whose  part  in  the  economy  of 
Nature  is  as  important  as  their  size  is  insignificant. 


RIDING." 

WE  own  to  having  no  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
treatises  that  profess  to  teach  riding.  The  best  and 
clearest  written  instructions  will  not  give  hands  and  a  seat,  nor 
can  they  impart  the  confidence  which  only  comes  of  an  instinct 
for  the  saddle  and  varied  early  experiences.  Captain  Kerr  broaches 
the  question  whether  it  is  better  to  begin  young,  with  perhaps 
.serious  faults  of  style  to  unlearn,  or  to  place  oneself  later  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  who  inculcates  rules  and  principles  secundum 
artem.  We  should  say  the  question  hardly  admits  of  argument. 
The  graces  of  style  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  pleasure  and 
safety,  with  a  firm  seat  and  the  power  of  taking  prompt  resolu- 
tions on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are  surely  prior  considera- 
tions. If  a  man  cares  to  attract  admiration  in  the  Park,  and 
studies  the  art  of  whispering  soft  nothings  in  the  ear  of  beauty 
from  the  back  of  a  showy  hack,  a  course  of  the  riding-school 
is  invaluable.  But  belated  lessons  will  go  for  very  little  when, 
in  his  perambulations  as  a  globe-trotter,  he  is  mounting  a 
vicious  mustang  in  the  South  American  Pampas,  or  when 
he  is  accommodated  with  a  well-bred  but  half-broken  steed 
in  the  Australian  Bush  or  the  Canadian  backwoods.  Nay, 
even  in  "the  shires"  he  may  be  content  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  sneers  and  criticisms,  if  he  knows  that,  like  a  modern  Centaur 
lie  is  sympathetically  incorporated  with  the  beast  he  bestrides. 
William  Howitt,  in  the  Boy's  Country  Booh,  which  we  found 
the  most  delightful  of  reading  in  our  own  boyhood,  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  He  tells  how  he  learned  to  ride,  mixing 
with  the  merry  and  ragged  band  of  parish  scapegraces,  the  sons 
of  villagers  and  small  farmers.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  getting 
upon  anything  that  had  four  legs  and  could  go.  They  rode  the 
cart-horses  to  the  watering  and  the  cows  to  the  milking.  It  was 
a  feat  to  catch  and  master  the  cross-tempered  donkey,  turned 
loose  on  the  common,  wonderfully  handy  with  his  heels,  and  as 
supple  as  any  Australasian  buck-jumper.  Nor  did  they  despise  a 
seat  on  some  venerable  billygoat,  though  the  curves  of  his  spine 
ran  the  wrong  way,  and  he  was  scented  with  anything  rather 
than  the  odours  of  Arabia.  But  personally  Captain  Kerr  has 
much  more  in  common  with  Howitt  than  with  his  courtly  Grace 
of  Newcastle,  who,  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  rule  and  pre- 
cedent, wrote  his  famous  book  on  the  manege.  Captain  Kerr 
has  seen  cavalry  service,   and  gone   in  for   sport   in  many 

*  Biding,  By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.,  formerly  Second  in  Command  of  the 
2nd  Regiment,  Southern  Mahratta  Horse.  London :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
1891. 


parts  of  the  world.  He  has  bought  and  ridden  all  manner 
of  animals,  and,  as  he  confesses  to  merely  moderate  means,  he 
has  bought  and  made  the  best  of  some  queer  bargains. 
Besides,  his  general  title  of  Riding  merely  covers  but  a  small 
part  of  his  little  book.  He  discourses  on  horses  and  ponies  of 
various  breeds  ;  he  gives  hints  as  to  training,  and  feeding,  and 
physicking ;  and  his  practical  advice  as  to  bits,  saddles,  and 
riding  gear  is  perhaps  even  more  useful.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  training  stable,  the  turf,  and  the  hunting  field,  and  he 
illustrates  his  arguments  and  theories  by  references  to  the  per- 
formances of  particular  horses.  In  matters  as  to  which  there 
must  necessarily  be  wide  differences  of  opinion,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  see  that,  on  the  most  important  points,  he  is  in  harmony  with 
the  able  contributors  to  the  Badminton  volume  on  his  subjects. 

As  he  has  condensed  very  much  in  limited  space,  we  can  only 
touch  upon  some  of  his  points  in  cursory  and  desultory  fashion. 
Having  given  his  ideas  as  to  a  clever  hack  for  "  the  Row,"  with 
shapely  make  and  pleasant  manners,  he  suggests  how  such  a  horse 
may  be  picked  up  on  tolerably  reasonable  terms.  There  are 
numbers  of  young  thoroughbreds  troubled  with  "the  slows,"  and 
the  training  stables  must  be  periodically  weeded.  Because  a 
horse  can  never  have  a  chance  in  the  Derby,  he  may  be  all 
the  better  suited  to  the  road  or  the  Park.  Buy  him  and 
lock  him  away  for  a  year  or  so,  like  a  promising  but  specu- 
lative mining  investment  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  you 
will  probably  find  you  have  good  value  for  your  money.  So 
there  are  clearing  sales  at  the  end  of  the  season,  at  which, 
excellent  bargains  are  to  be  picked  up.  Of  course  the  lots 
that  go  without  warranty  at  Tattersali's  are  desperately  risky. 
There  are  latent  curbs  and  spavins  and  navicular,  as  chronically- 
incurable  vice  may  be  temporarily  charmed  away  by  starvation 
or  anfesthetics.  But  many  good  hacks  go  up  to  the  hammer  who 
have  been  showing  their  paces  daily  through  the  season.  So  the 
observant  lounger  against  the  rails  may  turn  his  "  hours  of  idle- 
ness "  to  profitable  account.  As  to  hunters,  Captain  Kerr  reminds 
his  readers  that  much  depends  on  the  country  they  intend  to 
patronize.  The  magnificent  weight-carrier  of  the  Midlands  would 
be  utterly  out  of  place  in  cramped  woodlands  or  on  the  moor- 
lands of  South- Western  England.  But  he  gives  sundry  admirable 
general  rules  for  choosing  a  clever  jumper  and  a  long-winded 
stayer  ;  although  in  that  connexion  we  may  remark  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  indicate  fatal  shortcomings  than  to  outline  in 
print  a  pattern  of  perfection.  As  to  the  present  race  of  what  are 
popularly  called  cobs,  Captain  Kerr  seems  to  be  something  of  an 
optimist.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  old-fashioned  cob, 
that  marvellous  combination  of  substance  and  symmetry,  cast  on 
the  model  of  the  immortal  Marshland  Shales,  has  been  going 
out  of  fashion  and  existence.  We  fully  agree  with  him  when 
he  says  that  "  breeders  appear  to  be  sacrificing  power  and  the 
old  thickset  build  to  lightness  and  quality."  And  the  growing 
enthusiasm  for  the  newfangled  game  of  polo  tends  distinctly  in 
that  direction.  The  demand  on  the  dealers  is  for  a  light  though 
well-bred  animal,  that  will  last  if  possible  for  something  beyond 
spurts,  but  which,  as  a  primary  qualification,  must  turn  quickly. 
The  prices  for  perfect  polo  ponies  are  enormous.  We  are  told 
that  one  of  these  was  sold  for  270  guineas  when  the  16th  Lancers 
were  ordered  abroad  ;  and  that  other  ponies  fetched  even  higher 
prices  when  the  nth  Hussars  sailed  for  South  Africa.  The 
polo-pony  strain  is  being  crossed  by  the  Arab,  and  Captain  Kerr 
pleads  guilty  to  being  "  affected  by  the  Arab  craze."  Some  of 
the  best  of  his  own  favourite  horses  are  Arabs,  which  is  more 
than  sufficient  justification.  He  has  been  keeping  a  close  watch 
on  the  markets,  and  we  are  surprised  to  hear  how  much  "  the 
quotations "  for  Arabs  have  been  going  up  of  late.  "  A  few 
years  back  I  have  seen  Arabs  sold  at  Tattersali's  for  a  few 
sovereigns ;  but  now  anything  worth  looking  at  readily  fetches 
\2ol.  and  upwards."  It  is  probably  a  hereditary  trait,  begotten 
by  long  domestication  and  affectionate  treatment,  but  what 
Captain  Kerr  likes  so  much  in  the  Arab  is  the  ease  with  which 
he  may  be  handled  at  high  speed.  lie  may  be  ridden  in  a  halter 
by  the  intonation  of  the  voice,  the  sway  of  the  body,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  legs. 

A  propos  to  the  art  of  mounting,  there  is  an  interesting  and 
useful  series  of  illustrations,  by  that  invaluable  invention — 
instantaneous  photography.  As  for  the  seat,  Captain  Kerr,  like 
the  authors  of  the  Badminton  volume,  is  always  appealing  to  that 
unrivalled,  though  unpretending,  authority,  Major  Whyte  Mel- 
ville. Certainly  these  inevitable  references  are  a  wonderful  tribute 
to  Melville's  sporting  knowledge,  and  his  picturesque  and  spirited 
manner  of  conveying  it.  The  man  who  has  Market  Harborough 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  who  has  studied  the  runs  in  Kate  Coventry  and 
Katerfelto,  and  who  is  fairly  at  home  in  the  Biding  Recollec- 
tions, should  be  able  to  talk  hunting  in  any  company,  and  to 
handle  a  horse  in  the  field,  so  far  as  book  learning  may  help 
him.  We  pass  over  what  we  may  call  the  literature  of  the 
menage,  although  there  is  a  capital  and  very  practical  chapter 
on  "Teaching  the  Young  Idea,"  which  well  deserves  a  de- 
tailed notice.  And  yet  we  must  look  back  to  the  hints  as  to 
leaping,  which  may  be  really  valuable  if  they  can  be  kept 
in  remembrance  at  critical  moments,  though  of  course  they  can 
be  only  impressed  by  the  habits  which  become  second  nature  by 
miscellaneous  practice.  Notably  Capain  Kerr  dwells,  like  Whyte 
Melville,  on  the  invisible  sympathies  between  the  horse  and  his 
rider.  Each  touch  of  a  faint  heart  or  feverish  pulse  is  electrically 
communicated  downwards,  and  though  the  coward  may  seem  to  be 
going  like  aglutton  at  some  formidable  fence,  the  horse  knows  better. 
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Ride  resolutely  at  the  fences,  says  Captain  Kerr ;  let  the  horse 
feel  that  he  will  never  be  allowed  to  refuse  ;  but  give  him  his 
head  at  the  last  and  let  him  shift  for  himself  when  jumping  out 
and  in  or  landing  after  difficulties.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rider  knows  well  when  the  animal  between  his  legs  means 
business.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  pricking  of  the  ears  and  the 
powerful  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  when  he  is  pulling  himself 
together  for  some  mighty  effort.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of 
handling  a  good  horse  under  difficulties  to  which  he  is  scarcely 
equal  is  that  by  "  Nimrod,"  in  the  famous  Quarterly  article  of 
"  Snob's  "  appearance  in  the  Shires  on  the  little  grey.  Though, 
as  "  Harry  Hieover  "  remarked  on  it,  it  was  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage to  dub  that  cool  and  daring  rider  a  snob,  simply  because 
he  came  from  an  unfashionable  county  and  had  not  gone  to 
Stultz  for  his  coat,  or  bought  his  breeches  in  Oxford  Street.  But 
feeling  we  could  expatiate  through  many  pages  upon  so  tempting 
a  theme,  we  must  bring  these  rambling  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 
And  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  Riding  as  a  cheap, 
portable,  and  serviceable  handbook  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  horse  and  the  stable,  besides  being  exceedingly  pleasant 
reading. 


ME.  PURYES'S  ILIAD.* 

THE  prose  translation  of  the  Iliad,  by  the  late  Mr.  Purves, 
appears  eight  years  after  that  by  Mr.  Leaf  and  his 
allies,  but  was  begun  at  least  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Evelyn 
Abbott,  of  Balliol,  now  edits  it,  with  an  introduction.  The  delay 
in  the  work  was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  bad  health  of  Mr. 
Purves,  who  was  a  most  modest  and  industrious  scholar,  and  for 
many  years  a  Fellow  of  Pallid.  Into  the  long  quarrel  between 
Terse  and  prose  translations  of  Greek  poetry  it  is  needless  to 
enter  at  great  length.  Prose  translations  have  been  described  as 
"  glorified  cribs,"  to  which  it  might  be  replied  that  the  verse 
translations  are  usually  rather  lacking  in  glory.  It  really  seems 
almost  amazing  that  scholars  who  are  not  poets  at  all  should 
conceive  themselves  capable  of  giving  an  adequate  poetical  form  to 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  art.  There  is  some  reason  for  the  attempt 
when  the  translator,  like  Chapman,  or  Cowper,  or  Pope,  or  Lord 
Tennyson,  is  himself  a  poet,  however  un-Homeric.  Such  men 
can  give  poetical  form  to  their  versions  ;  but  it  is  their  own  form 
which  they  give,  not  something  in  any  way  analogous  to  the  form 
of  Homer.  Pope  makes  Homer  write  as  he  wrote  himself;  so 
does  Lord  Tennyson,  so  does  Cowper,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  three  has  a  manner  most  unlike  that  of  the  Greek 
epic.  Still,  the  results,  in  their  way,  are  poetical.  It  is  probable 
that  the  comparatively  neglected  Odyssey  of  Chapman  gives  an 
English  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  charm  of  the  poem  than  any 
other  English  rendering.  A  glance  at  Chapman's  description  of 
the  Cave  of  Calypso  suffices  to  justify  this  opinion.  Meanwhile, 
the  prose  version,  renouncing  any  idea  of  preserving  the  song  of 
Homer,  at  least  presents  the  story,  and  is  modest  enough  to  add 
no  original  beauties,  after  the  manner  of  the  translators  in  verse. 
As  Bitaube  says,  in  a  preface  to  his  prose  rendering  of  the  Iliad, 
"  cette  guerre  entre  les  versificateurs  et  les  prosateurs  ne  sera 
jamais  termine'e."  The  ideal  translation  would  be  in  verse,  but  it 
will  never  be  produced,  and  prose  satisfies  the  natural  desire  to 
know  just  what  the  poet's  matter  was. 

Mr.  Purves's  translation  is  less  archaic  than  that  of  Mr. 
Leaf  and  his  allies;  he  shows  less  anxiety,  perhaps,  to  find  an 
exact — and,  if  possible,  Biblical — equivalent  for  the  force  of  every 
particle  :  and  consequently  we  think  that  the  movement  of  his 
narrative  is  more  rapid,  and  that  he  is  often  the  more  readable 
translator.  We  choose,  almost  at  random,  passages  from  Mr. 
Purves  and  from  the  older  version.  Thus  (iv.  31)  Mr.  Purves  has, 
in  the  speech  of  Zeus  to  Hera  : — 

Then  answered  cloud-compelling  Zeus,  in  much  umbrage:  "Witch, 
•what  evil  do  Priam  and  Priam's  sons  in  thy  sight,  that  thou  art  so  per- 
sistent in  desiring  the  downfall  of  Troy's  goodly  town  ?  Wert  thou  to  pass 
the  gates  and  the  high  wall,  and  eat  Priam  raw,  and  Priam's  sons,  and  all 
the  Trojans,  perhaps  thy  rancour  would  he  satisfied.  Do  at  thy  pleasure  : 
let  not  this  matter  breed  a  bate  between  me  and  thee  in  time  to  come  ;  but 
listen  amd  see  thou  hold  in  memory  what  I  say :  when  I  shall  be  minded 
to  destroy  some  city  of  men  thy  favourites,  seek  not  to  delay  mine  anger, 
but  let  me  be  ;  for  i  have  yielded  thee  thy  will,  reluctant  much.  Of  all 
the  cities  of  earthly  men,  that  lie  beneath  the  sun  and  the  starry  sky,  most 
have  I  cherished  holy  Ilium  and  Priam,  and  the  people  of  Priam  with  the 
ashen  spear.  Kever  did  my  altar  there  fail  of  the  apportioned  banquet, 
or  of  libation,  or  of  sweet  savour,  our  deity's  proper  honour." 

Mr.  Leaf's  version  has  : — 

Then  in  sore  anger  Zeus  the  cloud-gatherer  spake  to  her :  "  Good  lady, 
how  have  Priam  and  Priam's  sons  done  thee  such  great  wrong  that  thou 
art  furiously  minded  to  sack  the  stablished  citadel  of  llios  ?  Perchance 
wert  thou  to  enter  within  the  gates  and  long  walls  and  devour  Priam  raw, 
and  Priam's  sons  and  all  the  Trojans,  then  mightest  thou  assuage  thine 
anger.  Do  as  thou  art  minded,  only  let  not  this  quarrel  hereafter  be  to  me 
and  thee  a  sore  strife  hetwreen  us  both.  And  this  moreover  will  I  say  to 
thee,  and  do  thou  lay  it  to  thy  heart  ;  whene'er  I  too  be  of  eager  mind  to 
lay  waste  a  city  where  is  the  race  of  men  that  are  dear  to  thee,  hinder  thou 
not  my  wrath, 'but  let  me  be,  even  as  I  yield  to  thee  of  free  will,  yet  with 
soul  unwilling.  For  of  all  cities  beneath  sun  and  starry  heaven  that  are 
the  dwelling  of  mortal  men,  holy  llios  was  most  honoured  of  my  heart,  and 
Priam  and  the  folk  of  Priam  of  the  good  ashen  spear.  For  never  did  mine 
altar  lack  the  seemly  feast,  even  drink-ofleriug  and  burnt-offering,  the 
•worship  that  is  our  due." 

Here  we  rather  prefer  "  in  sore  anger  "  to  "  in  much  umbrage," 
though  we  certainly  do  not  care  for  "  sore  "  (fxey  ox^o-aj).  To 
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translate  cWpWr,  "witch,"  as  Mr.  Purves  does,  is  to  take  a  de- 
cided liberty  with  Homeric  ideas.  '  Persistent  in  desiring"  is 
uncommonly  weak  for  oWepxf  $■  ptvcaiveis.  Mr.  Purves's  transla- 
tion of  (ko>p  deKovri  ye  Ovpcp,  "  for  I  have  yielded  thee  thy  will, 
reluctant  much,"  seems  to  us  positively  inaccurate.  Mr.  Leaf's 
"  of  free  will,  yet  with  soul  unwilling,"  or  rather,  as  in  his 
edition,  "not  under  compulsion,  yet  not  of  my  own  liking," 
represents  t lie  meaning  of  the  original.  So,  in  rdatv  p.ot  7vep\  Krjpn 
tlco-kcto  Mr.  Leaf  keeps  much  closer  to  his  original.  Where  Mr. 
Purves  writes  "  never  did  my  altar  there  fail  of  the  apportioned 
banquet,  or  of  libation,  or  of  sweet  savour,"  he  makes  these 
things  alternatives,  which  are  really  components  of  the  sacrifice ; 
nor  do  we  advise  schoolboys  to  follow  him  here,  for  fear  of  con- 
sequences. There  seems  to  us  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Leafs 
version  is  the  more  close  and  scholarly,  whether  or  not  that  of 
Mr.  Purves  be  here  the  more  readable. 

As  another  example,  we  may  take  the  arraying  of  Ilera  for  the 
conquest  of  Zeus  (xiv.  1 59).    The  new  translation  has  : — 

And  then  broad-eyed  lady  Hera  considered  with  herself  how  she  might 
befool  the  mind  of  a;gis-bearing  Zeus  ;  and  as  she  mused,  this  seemed  the 
likeliest  way  ;  to  array  herself  bravely,  and  go  to  Ida,  and  see  if  he  would 
be  moved  by  love,  and'  lie  beside  her,  that  she  might  shed  upon  his  eyes 
and  upou  his  wise  mind  the  warm  refreshing  sleep.  And  she  went  to  her 
chamber,  which  her  own  son  had  builded,  tJeph.-estus.  and  had  hung  strong 
doors  upon  the  posts,  closed  with  a  secret  bolt,  which  no  other  of  the  gods- 
might  open.  She  entered  in,  and  shut  the  bright  valves;  and  first  she 
cleansed  her  lovely  skin  with  ambrosia,  and  anointed  herself  with  ambrosial 
oil,  pleasant  and  perfumed  ;  when  that  was  handled  in  the  house  of  Zeus, 
the  fragrance  reached  at  once  to  earth  and  heaven;  with  that  she  anointed 
her  fair  skin,  and  combed  her  locks,  and  plaited  them  in  bright  tresses, 
that  hung  in  beauty  from  her  immortal  head ;  and  she  put  on  a  celestial 
garment,  the  smooth  and  careful  weaving  of  Athene,  rich  with  much 
embroidery  ;  and  it  was  buckled  on  the  breast  with  golden  brooches.  And 
she  put  on  a  girdle,  hung  with  a  hundred  tassels  ;  and  she  put  earrings  in 
her  line-pierced  ears, sparkling,  with  three  pendants,  flashing  with  beauty  ; 
and  the  divine  of  goddesses  covered  her  head  with  a  veil,  new-wrought, 
beautiful,  resplendent  as  the  sun  ;  and  beneath  her  bright  feet  she  bound 
fair  sandals. 

The  older  version  has  : — • 

Then  she  took  thought,  the  ox-eyed  lady  Hera,  how  she  might  beguile 
the  mind  of  aegis-bearing  Zeus.  And  this  seemed  to  her  in  her  heart  to 
be  the  best  counsel,  namely  to  fare  to  Ida,  when  she  had  well  adorned  her- 
self, if  perchance  he  would  desire  to  sleep  beside  her  and  embrace  her  body 
in  love,  and  a  sweet  sleep  and  a  kindly  she  could  pour  on  his  eyelids  and 
his  crafty  wits.  And  the  set  forth  to  her  bower,  that  her  dear  son  Hephai- 
stos  had  fashioned,  and  therein  had  made  fast  strong  doors  on  the  pillars, 
with  a  secret  bolt,  that  no  other  god  might  open.  There  did  she  enter  in 
and  closed  the  shining  doors.  With  ambrosia  first  did  she  cleanse  every 
stain  from  her  winsome  body,  and  anointed  her  with  olive  oil,  ambrosial, 
soft,  and  of  a  sweet  savour  ;  if  it  were  but  shaken,  in  the  bronze-floored 
mansion  of  Zeus,  the  savour  thereof  went  right  forth  to  earth  and  heaven. 
Therewith  she  anointed  her  fair  body,  and  combed  her  hair,  and  with  her 
hands  plaited  her  shining  tresses,  fair  and  ambrosial,  flowing  from  her  im- 
mortal head.  Then  she  clad  her  in  her  fragrant  robe  that  Athene  wrought 
delicately  for  her,  and  therein  set  many  things  beautifully  made,  and 
fastened  it  over  her  breast  with  clasps  of  gold.  And  she  girdled  it  with  a 
girdle  arrayed  with  a  hundred  tassels,  and  she  set  earrings  in  her  pierced 
ears,  earrings  of  three  drops,  and  glistering,  therefrom  shone  grace  abun- 
dantly. And  with  a  veil  over  all  the  peerless  goddess  veiled  herself,  a  fair 
new  veil,  bright  as  the  sun,  and  beneath  her  shining  feet  she  bound  goodly 
sandals. 

Here  Mr.  Purves's  "  broad-eyed  "  is  surely  a  vile  phrase.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  "  warm  refreshing  sleep  "  is  good  for  vnvov 
diri]jxovd  re  Xiapov  re.  "  Her  lovely  skin "  is  certainly  more 
correct,  and  less  affected  than  "  her  winsome  body,"  though 
"  skin  "  is  a  word  more  in  use  by  women  than  men  in  this  con- 
nexion. It  does  not  appear  why  Mr.  Purves  deprives  the  house 
of  Zeus  of  its  epithet — xaXKojiares  Si,  and  he  certainly  omits 
the  force  of  kci\,  in  <al  Kivvjxivoio,  giving  "  when  that  was 
handled,"  in  place  of  "  if  it  were  but  shaken."  In  line  176  he 
omits  xeP°"'  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  robe  "  the 
smooth  and  careful  weaving  of  Athene "  more  closely  ex- 
presses i'^va  do-Ki'jrraaa,  literally  "  scraped,"  than  "  that 
Athene  wrought  delicately  " ;  at  least  if  smoothness,  and  not  a 
"  nap,"  were  the  result  of  the  scraping.  But  we  cannot  be  certain 
about  this  minute  point  in  manufacture.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Purves's  work  shows  here  the  lack  of  the  finishing 
hand  and  last  revision.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Purves  avoids  a 
curious  blunder  of  the  second  translator,  in  Mr.  Leaf's  company, 
in  xvi.  86,  where  the  rendering  would  be  valuable,  were  it  only 
correct,  to  defenders  of  the  jNinth  Book.  In  the  same  passage 
Mr.  Purves  forces  the  picturesque  where  he  translates  "Exropos 
dv8po<povoio  "  of  red-handed  Hector."  If  Homer  had  wanted  to 
say  "red-handed"  he  would  have  done  so.  In  xvi.  492  Mr. 
Abbott's  care  has  not  erased  Mr.  Purves's  blank  verse: — 

My  Glaucus,  mate  of  men, 
Now  prove  thee  spearman  good  and  dangerous  foe, 
Now  woo  grim  war,  thou  rapidest  of  foot. 
Go  round  the  captains  of  the  Lycian  men; 

and  so  on. 

This,  of  course,  is  very  poor  work.  In  this  neighbourhood 
blank  verse  abounds,  a  sure  sign  of  fatigue  in  the  writer.  Indeed 
it  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  Mr.  Purves's  version  as  if  he  had 
been  able  to  polish  it  and  correct  it  for  the  press.  There  is  a 
queer  little  point  to  which  we  would  call  Mr.  Abbott's  attention. 
He  says  :— "  I  have  not  ventured  to  speak  of  a  '  sacred  fish '  in 
Iliad  xvi.  407."  The  Leafian  translator  does  venture  to  speak  of 
"  a  sacred  fish,"  where  Mr.  Abbott,  revising  Mr.  Purves,  says 
"  a  goodly  fish."  Now  we  fancy  that  there  was  some  myth 
about  the  "  sacred  fish,"  because  the  very  same  expression  occurs 
I  in  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red.    (See  The  Finding  of  Wineland  the 
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Good,  p.  47.)  The  words  are  Helgir  Jiskar,  "  holy  fish,"  which 
Maurer  inclines  to  derive,  as  Mr.  Reeves  in  his  note  to  the  Saga 
says,  "  from  some  folk-tale  concerning  Saint  Peter."  "  The  fish, 
now  so  called,  is  halibut."  A  coincidence  is  not  an  explanation,  but 
when  we  find  that  the  Icelanders  of  the  heroic  age  had  an  unde- 
niably sacred  fish,  we  may  more  confidently  translate  Upos 
"  sacred,"  not  "  strong,"  nor  "  goodly,"  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
fish  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece.  Mr.  Abbott's  introduction  offers 
a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  poem.  It  is  a  little  disappointing. 
Mr.  Abbott  notices  the  difficulties,  or  a  few  of  them,  which  have 
been  remarked  by  the  opponents  of  the  unity  of  the  epic,  and  we 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  them  exaggerated.  But  Mr.  Abbott, 
probably,  had  not  the  space  to  wrestle  gloriously  in  argument 
with  Mr.  Leaf  and  a  large,  though  not  harmonious,  band  of 
German  assailants.  Nor  does  he  allude  to  the  traces  of  an 
ancient  belief  that  the  Doloneia  (Book  Ten)  is  an  addition.  He 
offers  no  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Homeric  controversy, 
and  we  do  not  know  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  last  book  was 
"  added  as  an  afterthought "  by  the  original  poet  or  by  another 
hand  in  an  age  a  good  deal  later.  If  these  matters  were  to  be 
handled  at  all,  they  needed,  we  think,  a  fuller  exposition  and  a 
closer  examination.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Purves's  version,  though 
certainly  by  no  means  as  good  as  he  could  have  made  it,  is  a 
serviceable  book  for  the  English  reader  who  wants  to  know  just 
what  Homer  said,  as  he  can  never  know  just  how  he  sang. 


SEA-SICKNESS.* 

IN  virtue  of  his  triple  character  of  sailor,  doctor,  and  patient 
(he  being  himself  a  great  sufferer  from  the  malady),  Dr. 
Dutton  is  specially  qualified  to  write  on  the  subject  of  sea- 
sickness. We  regret  to  find  that  his  experience  does  not  enable 
him  to  put  before  us  any  certain  means  of  preventing  or  curing 
it.  He  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  pathology  of  mal-de- 
mer,  or  the  means  by  which  the  movements  of  the  ship  bring 
about  such  distressing  results.  It  is  open  to  doubt  whether,  as 
he  thinks,  the  profound  impression  on  the  nervous  system  he 
brought  about  by  vascular  changes  or  not,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  lays  too  much  stress  upon  the  gastro-hepatic 
disturbance  and  too  little  upon  the  cerebro-spinal. 

We  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  sickness  as  merely  a  symptom 
of  nerve  trouble,  and  comparable  to  that  of  migraine  and  cerebral 
congestion.  His  suggestion,  however,  that  those  who  go  to  sea 
with  a  congested  liver  and  disordered  stomach  invite  an  attack 
may  be  accepted  without  hesitation ;  as  also  the  corollary  that 
it  is  not  advisable  to  spend  the  last  few  days  before  a  voyage 
in  a  round  of  dissipation.  His  comparison  of  the  early 
symptoms  with  those  produced,  in  the  uninitiated,  by  smoking  a 
pipe  is  very  apt.  With  regard  to  preventive  treatment,  the 
author  relies  upon  bringing  the  digestive  apparatus  into  good 
condition  by  diet,  exercise,  and,  if  necessary,  aperients,  during 
the  week  or  two  preceding  going  on  board,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  bromide  of  ammonium  as  a  sedative  to  the  nervous  system. 
We  quite  coincide  in  his  opinion  that  the  ordinary  heavy  dietary 
•of  a  good  class  passenger-ship,  though  it  commends  itself  highly 
to  the  palate  of  one  in  vigorous  health  and  with  an  appetite 
sharpened  by  the  bracing  sea-air,  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer  from  sea-sickness,  and  that  the  ship's  stores  are 
generally  deficient  in  the  articles  of  food  required  by  invalids. 

The  second  chapter  is  mainly  a  restatement  of  the  opinions 
of  those  expressed  in  the  first  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the 
questions  of  an  interviewer.  There  are  also  a  few  remarks  as 
to  the  means  which  Dr.  Dutton  thinks  should  be  adopted  in 
order  to  ensure  more  efficient  surgeons  on  board  ship.  In 
the  chapter  on  voyaging  for  health  much  shrewd  and  prac- 
tical advice  is  given,  not  the  least  valuable  being  the  re- 
minder that  there  are  health-resorts  in  our  own  country  easilv 
reached  and  replete  with  every  comfort,  which  are  often 
neglected  by  invalids  in  favour  of  far  distant  places,  whose  slight 
advantages  in  point  of  climate  are  dearly  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  long  and  tedious  journeys  and  isolation  from  friends. 
The  fourth  chapter  is  a  forcible  protest  against  the  present 
anomalous  position  of  surgeons  in  the  mercantile  marine.  Those 
officers  are  supposed  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  any  in- 
sanitary conditions  existing  in  the  ships  under  their  charge,  and 
yet  they  are  appointed  and  retained  in  their  position  by  the  ship- 
owners, and  any  adverse  report,  or  even  a  suggestion  of  it,  would 
usually  lead  to  their  instant  dismissal.  This  appears  to  us  so 
crying  an  abuse  that  we  should  hope  for  immediate  remedial 
legislation,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  any  question  which  has  not  been  made 
a  party  one. 


THE  GENEALOGIST.^ 

PRIOR  to  experience,  the  general  reader  would  not  expect 
much  entertainment  from  a  magazine  with  this  title.  But 
he  would  be  mistaken.  Any  one  with  a  taste  for  history  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  numerous  articles ;  while,  of  course,  other  articles 
are  strictly  genealogical,  and  will  only  appeal  to  one  particular 
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class.  The  interesting  series  of  extracts  from  Mawson's  manu- 
script in  the  College  of  Arms  contains  some  sentences  worthy  of 
old  Machyn.  The  volume  opens  with  "Pedigrees  contained  in 
Derbyshire  Visitations,"  the  first  being  that  of  Alsop,  of  Alsop- 
en-le-Dale,  a  family  which  is  traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
Why  did  Shirley  omit  the  Alsops  from  his  list  ?  Did  he  consider 
brewing  incompatible  with  gentry  ?  Another  series  of  articles 
purports  to  set  forth  "  the  Sieze  Quarters  "  of  the  kings  and  queens 
of  England.  Some  of  these  lists  are  very  curious — as,  for  example, 
the  pedigrees  of  the  six  wives  of  Henry  VIII.  Anne  Boleyn  had 
"  a  window  in  her  scutcheon,"  her  great-great-grandmother  being 
Margery,  the  wife  of  Lord  Molines,  whose  surname  is  unknown. 
Similar  blanks  occur  in  the  sixteen  quarters  of  Jane  Seymour  and 
of  Katharine  Howard,  but  Katharine  Parr  has  her  full  comple- 
ment of  armour-bearing  ancestors.  Guildford  Dudley  had  four 
such  blanks,  and  Jane  Seymour  one.  Mr.  Greenstreet,  an  accu- 
rate, but  very  dry,  genealogist,  contributes  some  important  docu- 
ments on  the  ancestry  of  General  Washington,  a  subject  always 
interesting  to  Americans.  There  are  several  complete  lists  of 
monuments  in  Wiltshire  churches,  and  the  book  ends  with  a 
continuation  of  the  sixteenth-century  "  Registers  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Bermondsey."  But  "  the  piece  of  resistance  "  of  the 
whole  volume  is  in  the  obituary  notices  already  mentioned  as 
preserved  in  the  College  of  Arms.  On  28  December,  1725,  "Mr. 
Middleton,  Trainbearer  to  the  Rl  Honble  Sr  Spencer  Compton, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Comons,  had  the  Misfortune  to  fall 
down  Stairs  of  his  Master's  in  Sl  James's  Square  whereby 
he  broke  his  Neck  and  died  imediately."  Of  Vanbrugh, 
the  architect,  we  read  that  he  died  on  26th  March,  1726. 
He  was  "  Comptroller  Gener11  of  His  Majesty's  Works  and 
Survey01,  of  His  Majesty's  Gardens  and  Waters,  he  wrote  several 
Plays  and  was  reputed  to  have  great  Skill  in  Architecture." 
There  are  many  entries  of  wealthy  marriages.  Thus,  in  1726,  a 
Mr.  Bourk  is  married  at  Oxford  "  to  a  wid"  of  a  Considerable 
Fortune."  In  1727,  Mr.  Winter,  "a  Linnen  Draper  at  the  three 
Kings  in  Cornhill  was  married  to  a  Lady  of  io,oooh  fortune"; 
Anthony  Henly  of  "  the  Grainge  in  County  of  Southampton  Esqr 
was  married  to  a  Lady  of  a  considerable  ffortune  " ;  and  Francis 
Keck,  Esqr  "  married  the  Sister  and  Heiress  of  Wharton 
Dunch,  Esqr,  a  Lady  of  vast  Fortune."  The  habit  ran  in  the 
Keck  family,  for  Francis's  son  John  "  married  Mrs  Pool,  an 
heiress  of  great  fortune,  virtue  and  beauty."  The  accidents  are 
recorded  in  equally  quaint  language.  The  HonDle  John  Finch, 
"  sitting  by  his  Fire  side,"  in  the  King's  Bench  Walks, "  fell  with 
his  Head  on  the  Stove  and  was  burnt  in  so  terrible  a  manner, 
that  he  died  in  a  few  Hours  after."  In  1726  died  "the 
King's  Cabinet  Maker,  of  a  Wound  on  his  Head,  which 
he  received  by  a  Hall."  Mr.  Serjeant,  in  January  1727,  died  "of 
a  Pleuratick  ffever  "  ;  and  "  Captain  Hanway,  a  Sea  Officer,"  was 
shot  in  a  tavern  near  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  "  by  a  Gentle- 
woman's handling  a  Pistol."  A  similar  accident  happened  at 
Rugby,  where  a  son  of  Croft,  Esq.,  "  jesting  with  a  Gun,  not 
knowing  it  to  be  charged,  Shot  his  Sister  in  the  Belly,  so  that 
she  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  after."  Mr.  Ryly,  of  Oxford- 
shire, "  goeing  to  walk  in  a  little  Paddock  by  his  House,  was 
lately  killed  by  a  large  Stagg " ;  and  the  Lady  Putt  "  playing 
at  Cards,  these  Holydays,  and  afterwards  being  Dancing  with 
some  other  young  Gentlewomen,  dropt  down  Dead."  Of  purely 
historical  interest  there  are  a  good  many  notes.  Sir  William 
Saunderson,  who  died  in  1727,  was  "  the  first  Knight  the  King 
made,  being  Knighted  on  Board  the  Yacht  that  His  Majesty  came 
over  in ;  and  afterwards  created  a  Baronet."  There  is  a  full 
account  of  the  death  of  George  I.,  who  "grew  very  ill  and  was 
blooded  upon  the  Road ;  on  the  Saturday  he  reached  Osnaburg, 
where  he  died  about  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  Morning  at  his 
Brother's  Palace  the  Duke  of  York."  In  the  previous  November 
his  blackamoor  servant,  "  Mr.  Mahomet,"  died  at  Kensington 
Palace  and  was  buried  at  the  Savoy.  One  name  we  cannot  pass 
over.  In  1728,  on  "  Monday  Janry  8th  Sir  Abstrupus  Danby"  died 
in  Yorkshire.  The  last  entry  we  shall  notice  runs  as  follows : — 
"  Friday  Aug.  30th  The  reverd  Mr  Wm  Broome,  who  assisted 
Mr  Pope  in  his  Notes  on  Homer,  died  last  Week  of  a  Fever,  at 
his  living  in  Suffolk."  There  is  an  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Bain  on  the  ancestry  of  Thomas  de  Quincey  and  his  sup- 
posed, but  wholly  apocryphal,  descent  from  the  ancient  earls  of 
Winchester. 


THE  FAUNA  OF  THE  ORKNEYS.* 

WE  receive  few  books  that  are  so  grateful  alike  to  eye  and 
sense  as  the  sage-green  octavos  of  Scottish  zoological 
geography  which  come  to  us,  one  after  another,  from  Mr.  David 
Douglas.  In  welcoming  this  delightful  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the 
Orkney  Islands  we  feel  but  one  regret.  The  worlds  which  are 
left  for  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Harvie-Brown  to  conquer  are  grow- 
ing very  few.  Jura  and  Islay,  with  their  dependencies,  would 
make  a  volume,  and  there  is  one  great  field  left  in  the  Shetlands. 
Yet  the  fact  that  the  Orkneys  have  fallen  before  these  mighty  Nim- 
rods  leaves  us  with  something  of  the  same  sadness  that  afflicted 
John  Stuart  Mill  when  he  realized  that  the  number  of  possible 
tunes  was  limited.  We  know  not  how  to  approach  Messrs. 
Buckley  and  Harvie-Brown.  Are  we  to  urge  them  on  upon 
their  splendid  enterprise,  or  to  hold  them  back,  that  our  pleasure 
may  be  drawn  out  the  longer? 

*  A  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  By  Thomas  E.  Buckley 
and  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown.    Edinburgh :  David  Douglas. 
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The  same  plan  is  pursued  as  in  previous  volumes  of  this  ad- 
mirahle  series.  A  detailed  physical  geography  of  the  islands 
precedes  the  catalogue  raisonne  of  species  and  habitats.  Even  to 
those,  therefore,  who  have  little  zoological  curiosity  or  knowledge 
these  books  must  be  of  unusual  importance  if  the  reader  has  an 
interest  in  the  provinces  described.  It  is  strange  that  a  group  so 
accessible  as  the  Orkney  Islands  should  never  before  have  been 
furnished  with  a  Fauna,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  birds  of  the  archipelago  are  singularly  numerous.  The 
authors  have  visited  every  important  island  of  the  group — with, 
apparently,  the  single  exception  of  Eday.  On  Kousay  they 
resided  for  nine  months,  and  this  island,  though  comparatively 
seldom  visited,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  rich,  in  a 
zoologist's  sense,  of  all  the  Orkneys.  They  have  been  helped  by 
numerous  correspondents,  both  visitors  and  residents,  and  in 
particular  by  that  notable  laird  of  Hoy,  Mr.  Moodie-IIeddle  of 
Melsetter.  Their  account  is,  accordingly,  very  full  and  particular, 
and  their  descriptions  present  a  rare  accent  of  personal  observa- 
tion. They  make  the  reader  long  to  visit,  or  perhaps  to  revisit,  these 
islands,  which,  low  and  rounded  as  they  are,  offer  little  to  a 
careless  and  yet  so  much  to  a  thoughtful  and  imaginative  tourist. 
They  point  out  with  justice  that,  if  the  Mainland  of  Orkney,  and 
perhaps  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  are  hackneyed  enough,  and  visited 
every  year  by  hundreds  of  strangers,  there  are  other  portions  of 
the  group,  such  as  Iiousay,  Westray,  and  Sand  ay,  which  are 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  outside  world.  It  is  these  which 
they  describe  with  most  fulness. 

Sanday  is  pronounced  by  our  authors  to  bs  the  island  which 
offers  most  of  what  is  curious  and  novel  to  the  ornithologist. 
This  is  the  most  remote  of  the  Orkneys,  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, except  North  lfonaldshay ;  it  is  a  congeries  of  sandy  penin- 
sulas, possessing,  in  relation  to  its  area,  an  immense  extent  of 
seaboard.  Sanday  is  famous  for  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its 
moon-shaped  bays,  and  these,  in  connexion  with  its  shallow, 
freshwater  lochs  and  teeming  marshes,  swarm  with  bird  life. 
"  Sanday,"  say  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Harvie-Brown,  "  has  long 
held  the  position  of  giving  more  rare  birds  to  the  Orkney  fauna 
than  any  other  island."  Several  species,  and  in  particular  the  nut- 
cracker, Nucifraya  cargocatactes,  have  been  met  with  nowhere 
else  in  the  group.  Beyond  Sanday,  on  the  northern  road  to  the 
Shetlands,  stands  one  other  island,  North  Ronaldshay,  alow-lying 
square  of  fertile  land,  on  which,  after  a  gale,  many  strange  birds 
alight,  such  as  the  goatsucker,  the  golden-crested  wren,  the 
cuckoo,  and  the  snowy  owl.  A  few  hundred  yards  due  north  of 
Bonaldshay  lies  the  veritable  outpost  of  the  Orkneys,  Seal  Skerry, 
the  scene  of  that  wonderful  ballad  of  "  The  Great  Gray  Selkie," 
which  is  printed  by  Professor  Child,  but  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Harvie-Brown. 

The  islands  of  the  north-western  division  differ  greatly  from 
those  which  we  have  been  describing.  One  of  the  most  remote 
of  these,  Papa  Westray,  is  surrounded  by  buttressed  cliffs  of 
laminated  sandstone,  forming  an  almost  inaccessible  fortification. 
Beyond  it  lies  the  Holm  of  Papa,  which,  in  spite  of  its  mild  and 
domestically-sounding  name,  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  spots 
imaginable — a  lump  of  sandstone,  inhabited  by  hosts  of  black 
guillemots  and  Arctic  terns,  breeding  in  the  tunnelled  caves 
which  pierce  the  cliff.  The  name  of  Papa  Westray  must  always 
retain  a  romantic  interest  for  the  naturalist,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  last  British  haunt  of  that  noble  bird,  the  Great  Auk 
{Alca  impennis).  To  the  tragical  circumstances  connected  with 
the  extinction  of  the  garefowl  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Harvie-Brown 
dedicate  several  pages  of  singular  interest.  As  far  as  can  be 
discovered,  it  was  always  a  rare  bird  in  Orkney,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  ever  inhabiting  any  other  island  than  Papa 
"VVestray.  Most  readers  will  recollect  Mr.  Sambourne's  spirited 
drawing  of  the  garefowl  in  his  edition  of  Kingsley's  Water-babies, 
"  standing  up  on  the  Allalonestone,  all  alone.  And  a  very  grand 
old  lady  she  was,  full  three  feet  high,  and  bolt  upright,  like  some 
old  Highland  chieftainess.  She  had  on  a  black  velvet  gown  and 
a  white  pinner  and  apron,  and  a  very  high  bridge  to  her  nose." 
This  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  Great  Auk,  which  was  a 
huge  bird,  incapable  of  flight.  But  so  far  from  living  on  the  top 
of  a  stone,  the  birds  seem,  from  our  authors'  investigations,  to 
have  dwelt  in  a  tunnelled  cave  in  the  cliff,  to  which  they  climbed 
from  the  sea  with  the  agility  of  monkeys.  Here  the  last  pair 
were  killed — the  queen  of  the  Auks  in  1812  and  her  king  in  18 13 
— since  which  time  no  man  has  seen  alive  any  of  that  ancient 
royal  race  of  garefowls. 

The  mammalia  of  the  Orkneys  are,  as  might  be  imagined,  not 
numerous.  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Harvie-Brown  dismiss  to  the 
limbo  of  fable  the  old  legend  that  the  reindeer  was  a  native  of 
Orkney.  If  we  set  aside  the  marine  mammals,  the  list  is  in- 
significant. Many  forms  common  enough  in  Great  Britain,  such 
as  bats,  shrews,  hedgehogs,  and  rats,  are  rare  or  non-existent. 
The  only  example  of  the  mustelidcc  known  to  the  group  is  the 
otter,  which  is  still  abundant  in  most  of  the  islands.  The  per- 
sistence of  the  otter  throughout  this  country  is,  by  the  way,  a 
very  curious  phenomenon  ;  for  no  animal  is  more  rigorously 
persecuted,  and  few  would  seem  so  easy  to  eradicate.  The 
walrus  continues  to  be  occasionally  killed  in  the  sounds  and  bays, 
and  there  is  a  record  of  one  seen  oil'  Longhope,  which  may  have 
escaped  from  some  ship  where  it  was  a  pet ;  for  we  are  oddly  told 
that  "  it  annoyed  people  going  to  church  by  putting  its  tusks 
over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat."  This  is  a  form  of  annoyance 
which  would  be  courted,  all  the  world  over,  by  zoologists  and 
young  persons,  but  was  perhaps  distasteful  to  elderly  Orkney 


ladies  bent  upon  kirk  observance.  With  regard  to  the  specific  cha^- 
racterization  of  the  dolphins  and  whales  of  the  group,  our  authors 
have  some  excellent  observations,  founded  on  their  own  long  ex- 
perience, which  appeal  to  us  as  singularly  true,  and  well  worthy 

to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  self-confident  naturalists :  

Probably  there  is  no  class  of  mammals  so  little  known  to  the  ordinary 
naturalist  as  the  Cetaceoe.  This  of  course  arises  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  studying  them  in  their  native  haunts  ;  their  comparative  rarity,  except 
certain  species,  and  the  incomplete  view  one  gets  of  them  in  their  natural 
element,  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  recognize  them  either  there  or 

even  when  strand  ed  on  the  beach.  When  a  huge  Rorqual  is  seen  blowing,  

the  commotion  caused  thereby,  resembling  the  ricochet  of  a  cannon-ball  out 
at  sea. — that  is  perhaps  put  down  as  a  "  Finner,"  if  one  of  the  party  who 
sees  this  phenomenon  knows  anything  at  all  of  whales,  but  whether  the 
rare  Sibbald's,  or  the  lesser,  or  the  common  species,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
Again,  a  lesser  animal  is  seen  to  send  up  a  much  smaller  jet.  "  Thers 
goes  a  bottle-nose,"  says  one.  But  how  many  species,  again,  are  included 
in  that  extraordinary  term  ?  Any  small  black  animal  showing  its  back 
here  and  there  every  now  and  then  above  the  water  is  put  down,  and  very 
often  rightly,  to  a  porpoise;  but  how  man\r  would  know  that  beast  whea 
lying  dead  before  them  ?  And  the  word  dolphin  is  used  pretty  much  ia 
the  same  way. 

Their  own  notes  on  the  Cetaceae  are  cautiously  conjectural ; 
but  they  attribute  fourteen  species,  more  or  less  confidently,  to 
the  Orkneys.  The  common  type  in  those  islands  is  Globicephahts 
melas,  the  caing  or  driving  whale,  often  misdescribed  as  the 
"  ca'ing"  whale,  as  though  it  ca'ed  or  called.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, called  "caing"  or  driving  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  driven  ashore ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  certain  that, 
except  when  in  pain,  it  makes  any  sound  or  "call"  whatever. 
We  are  told  that  these  creatures  see  well  in  the  air,  and  will 
often  rise  as  if  "  treading  water,"  and  take  a  prolonged  and  steady 
look  at  a  boat  when  only  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  distant  from  it. 
One  of  the  rare  cetaceans — the  white-beaked  dolphin  (Delphinus 
albirostris) — was  shot  at  Longhope  in  1853,  and  the  flaked  whale 
{Delphinus  acutiis)  is  not  very  rare,  running  in  among  the  herds 
of  caing  whales.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  scarcity  of  cetaceans  in 
the  Orkneys  is  a  singular  fact,  in  consideration  of  their  geographical 
position  and  the  advantage  which  their  partially  land-locked 
waters  give  them  as  traps  for  these  creatures.  We  must  continua 
to  believe  that  imperfect  observation  has  something  to  do  with, 
the  apparent  rarity  of  cetacean  forms. 

The  birds,  of  which  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Harvie-Browu 
chronicle  the  occurrence  of  not  fewer  than  223  species,  occupy  an 
almost  unduly  prominent  place  in  this  volume.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  devote  much  space  to  reptilia  and  amphibia  ; 
for  Orkney  possesses  but  one  amphibian,  the  common  toad,  and  no- 
reptile  whatever,  unless  it  he  true  that  a  hawk's-bill  turtle  was 
once  killed  on  its  shores.  But  the  fishes  of  Orkney  might  have 
claimed  a  greater  share  of  this  volume  than  a  perfunctory  section 
of  thirty  pages.  It  is  plain  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
with  the  marine  zoology  of  Orkney.  The  illustrations  in  this 
volume  are  not  quite  so  interesting  as  those  in  its  predecessors, 
the  scenery  not  lending  itself  so  kindly  to  reproduction.  A  very 
fine  photograph  of  "  Cormorants  nesting  on  Seal  Skerry,"  and  a 
desolate  view  of  the  rock  called  Stack,  bathed  in  the  inter- 
minable swell  of  the  Atlantic,  are  the  most  interesting.  A 
photograph  of  the  actual  cranny  in  the  cliffs  of  Papa  Westray 
in  which  the  last  Great  Auk  lived  is  not  pretty,  but  is  well  worth 
securing  while  it  is  possible  to  be  sure  of  its  location. 


DR.  SAMUEL  KINNS  ON  THE  BIBLE.' 

THE  author  of  the  bulky  work  lying  before  us  is  already 
well  known  to  the  learned  world  by  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Carruthers  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington, 
The  cause  of  the  controversy  was  certain  statements  made  by  Dr. 
Kinns  in  his  book  entitled  Moses  and  Geology  upon  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life  which  existed  on  the  globe  in  prehistoric  ages- 
Dr.  Kinns  had  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  so  remarkable  that  a  Divine- 
origin  could  alone  account  for  the  harmony  of  its  statements  with 
geological  facts.  We  need  not  express  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Kinns's- 
fitness  to  argue  on  geology,  or  to  discuss  what  was  or  was  not 
possible  in  animal  or  vegetable  life  in  the  early  days  of  the- 
development  of  life  on  the  earth  ;  but  we  may  remark  that  he 
was  proved  to  be  "crassly  ignorant"  of  the  most  rudimentary 
facts  in  physical  science,  and  he  seemed  to  be  not  above  reproach 
in  the  matter  of  Latin  and  other  names.  Undismayed  by  the 
scathing  criticism  which  showed  how  little  he  knew  of  the- 
subjects  upon  which  he  had  written  his  work,  he  now  takes  e. 
fresh  stand  upon  a  larger  area,  and  aims  at  proving  by  means  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  Bible. 

We  fear  that  Dr.  Kinns  has  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
problem  which  he  has  set  out  to  solve  ;  but  all  that  he  could  do, 
even  if  he  had  the  necessary  knowledge,  is  to  point  out  passages 
in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  the  Bible  where  there 
is  agreement.  Graven  in  the  Bock,  a  title  which  is  taken  lrom 
Job  xix.  24,  is  a  rteume  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Kinns 
in  the  British  Museum ;  they  were  compiled  from  the  Records  of 
the  Past,  the  Sixpenny  Guide  to  the  British  Museum,  Ebers's 

*  Graven  in  the  Bock  ;  or,  the  Historical  Accuracy  of  the  Bible  con- 
frmed  by  Beference  to  the  A  say rian  and  Egyptian  Monuments  in  the  British 
Museum  and  elsewhere.  By  Samuel  Kinns,  D.D.  London :  Cassell  &  Co.. 
1891. 
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Novels,  the  series  of  books  called  Bypaths  of  Bible  Knowledge, 
Canon  Rawlinson's  works,  and  the  Bible.  Of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  realms  of  Egyptology  and  Assyriology  during  the 
last  few  years  he  knows  nothing  ;  for  example,  he  quotes  (p.  132) 
the  first  translation  of  the  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  made 
in  1857,  and  quite  ignores  those  of  Lotz  and  Winckler.  He 
quotes  also  (p.  532)  the  early  translation  of  Sennacherib's 
cylinder  made  by  Fox  Talbot,  when  an  accurate  and  scholarly 
version  exists  in  Schrader's  Keilschrift  bibliothek.  Even  in 
quoting  from  a  printed  book  he  is  careless,  for  he  omits  words, 
punctuates  according  to  his  own  and  not  the  translator's  fancy, 
and  when  Talbot  inserts  dots  to  indicate  bis  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  they  represent  Dr.  Kinns  suppresses 
them  entirely !  In  speaking  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (p.  95) — 
which,  by  the  way,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  the  Bible — Dr.  Kinns  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
edition  of  the  Ethiopic  text  published  by  Dillmann  at  Leipsic  in 
185 1,  nor  of  his  splendid  translation  published  two  years  later, 
in  the  general  introduction  to  which  the  history  of  this  apocry- 
phal book  is  discussed.  The  absurd  statements  about  the 
Egvptian  Apepi — a  demon  of  mist,  rain,  and  cloud — on  pp.  73-75 
fall  to  the  ground  when  once  we  have  read  Mr.  Renouf  s  paper 
on  Mist  and  Cloud,  published  so  far  back  as  1884.  The  date  of 
B.C.  1900  for  Sargon  of  Agade,  given  by  Mr.  Sayce  many  years 
ago  and  now  withdrawn  by  him  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1887,  p.  25), 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Kinns  (p.  131)  as  being  Mr.  Sayce's  opinion 
still.  Dr.  Kinns  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  lives  and 
work  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Layard,  Champollion, 
and  the  other  founders  of  the  sciences  of  Egyptology  and 
Assyriology.  The  reader  of  Graven  in  the  Rock  will  look  in 
vain  for  an  account  of  how  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  worked  out 
his  wonderful  discovery,  step  by  step.  The  general  reader  wants 
to  know  that,  and  not  the  various  dates  of  the  Government 
appointments  held  by  this  most  distinguished  scholar,  soldier, 
and  diplomat.  The  account  of  Hincks,  considering  his  splendid 
work,  is  meagre ;  while  of  the  learned  and  patient  Edwin  Norris 
■nothing  is  given  beyond  his  name. 

In  the  early  chapters  of  his  book  Dr.  Kinns  gives  quotations 
from  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  of  the  Bible,  using  his 
own  punctuation  (pp.  43,  47)  and  capitals.  Now  this  we  do  not 
object  to,  because  we  can  correct  all  these  differences  for  our- 
selves. Not  content  with  this,  he  goes  on  to  quote  certain 
Hebrew  words,  and  to  give  explanations  thereof;  in  these,  and 
indeed  in  all  points  where  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  concerned, 
he  makes  grave  blunders.  Concerning  the  root  bard,  Dr.  Kinns 
says  that  it  means  "  to  change  inorganic  matter  into  a  living 
body."  Unfortunately,  however,  it  means  merely  "to  cut,  to  form, 
to  fashion,"  always  supposing  the  existence  of  given  materials. 
If  the  root  means  what  Dr.  Kinns  says  it  means,  how  does  he 
account  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  Psalm  li.  12,  "Create  for 
•me  a  pure  heart,  0  God,"  or,  in  Isaiah  xlv.  7,  "  The  maker  of 
peace  and  creator  of  evil "  ?  Dr.  Kinns's  explanation  turns 
against  his  own  argument.  The  Bible  says  that  God  formed  man 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground  ;  but  it  also  says  that  it  was  only 
after  the  breath  of  life  had  been  breathed  into  him  that  he 
became  a  living  soul.  The  LXX.  and  other  early  versions  trans- 
lated bard  by  words  which  mean  merely  "to  make,  to  form." 
On  p.  43,  under  yom,  is  a  point  which  should  not  be  there.  On 
j>.  69  the  metheg  is  omitted  from  the  Hebrew  words  for  "  tree 
of  life,"  and  the  long  vowel  i  and  the  short  vowel  of  the  article 
are  not  marked  in  the  transliteration;  on  pp.  99  and  178,  again, 
the  metheg  is  omitted.  Dr.  Kinns  does  not  appear  to  know  that 
gutturals  cannot  be  doubled  when  the  article  is  prefixed.  On 
p.  85,  in  pe'idlah  the  long  vowel  is  not  marked.  On  p.  105  he 
transliterates  kol  by  Mall  Here  he  shows  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  change  which  comes  over  certain  words 
in  the  construct  state.  Concerning  the  word  for  "  box," 
tebhdh,  the  derivation  of  which  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
and  Dr.  Kinns  consider  to  be  so  difficult  (p.  104),  it  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  Egyptian  teb, 
a  "box."  This  derivation  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  of  its 
occurrence  along  with  other  Egyptian  words  in  Exodus.  On 
pp.  45-50  Dr.  Kinns  discusses  the  subject  of  evolution,  and 
makes  sundry  attacks  upon  Darwin's  theory.  Having  quoted  the 
passage  from  The  Descent  of  Man  in  which  the  author  describes 
the  kind  of  animal  from  which  he  supposed  man  to  have  sprung, 
and  referred  to  the  Bible  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  Dr.  Kinns 
says,  "  I  should  like  my  readers  to  again  peruse  both  statements, 
to  see  which  they  prefer."  A  remark  of  this  sort  on  such  a  sub- 
ject is  childish,  and  is  indicative  of  the  writer's  ability  to  discuss 
the  matter.  Dr.  Kinns  makes  a  serious  blunder  in  quoting,  for 
he  has  printed  "  brachial  "  arms,"  instead  oibranchice,  "  gills."  He 
quotes  from  the  first  edition  of  Darwin's  book  because,  apparently, 
the  author  wrote  "  We  thus  learn  that  man  is  descended  from  a 
hairy  quadruped  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,"  while  in 
the  second  edition  (p.  609)  he  omitted  the  words  "furnished  with 
a  tail  and  pointed  ears  "  and  added  "  tailed  "  after  "  hairy."  Dr. 
Kinns  remarks  on  this,  "I  think  the  omission  could  not  have 
been  intended " !  A  scholar  would  have  quoted  the  second 
edition  of  the  Descent  as  giving  the  last  conclusion  of  its  learned 
author ;  but  because  an  omission  of  a  few  words,  the  result  of 
years'  thought,  does  not  fall  in  with  Dr.  Kinns's  views,  he  thinks 
the  omission  unintentional.  The  careful  reading  of  Graven  in  the 
Rock  shows  that  Dr.  Kinns  has  not  yet  discovered  that  theory  is 
not  fact,  and  that  belief  is  not  evidence.  He  has  not  had  a  scien- 
tific training  which  would  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  results  of 


a  trained  scientific  mind  like  that  of  Darwin,  hence  on  scientific 
subjects  his  opinion  is  worthless.  In  Egyptological  and  Assyrio- 
logical  matters  he  has  no  knowledge  at  first  hand,  and  here  again 
his  opinion  on  crucial  points  is  of  no  value.  He  cannot  copy  a 
passage  from  a  printed  book,  and  reprint  it  accurately,  as  we  have 
shown ;  while  on  p.  204  he  talks  of  a  "  scarabeus  beetle."  That 
he  should  boldly  oppose  Darwin,  Huxley  (p.  1 19),  Birch  and 
Brugsch  (p.  263),  each  in  his  own  special  subject  of  study,  is  a 
thing  hard  to  understand,  and  we  cannot  find  a  word  to  describe 
such  presumption  which  will  be  at  once  accurate  and  polite. 
But  we  may  say  that  the  side  which  enjoys  such  advocacy  would 
be  much  better  without  it.  Let  us  however  conclude  this  notice 
with  words  of  good  omen,  and  say  that  the  way  in  which  the 
publishers  have  carried  out  their  part  of  the  work  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  that  the  numerous  illustrations  are  really  excellent. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

rriHE  Duke  of  Broglie  writes  extremely  well  (1);  and  his 
-L  knowledge  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  France  during  the  period,  is  probably  not 
surpassed  by  any  man  living.  But  is  he  not  giving  rather  too 
abundant  course  to  the  expression  of  this  knowledge  ?  With  the 
present  pair,  ten  stout  volumes,  if  we  mistake  not,  have  accumu- 
lated on  various  parts  of  the  subject ;  and,  on  the  same  scale,  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  ten  or  twenty  more. 
It  is  not,  we  think,  a  mere  trick  to  lament  this  effusive  tendency 
of  modern  historians.  In  the  present  book  there  is  really  very 
little  of  the  first  interest.  The  share  of  France  in  Charles  Ed- 
ward's expedition  was  exactly  that  assigned  to  her  in  certain 
libellous  verses  about  marching  up  a  hill.  Raucoux  (which  it 
seems  we  ought  to  call  "Rocoux")  and  Laufeldt  were  certainly 
not  first-rate  battles.  Belle-Isle's  repelling  of  the  invasion  of 
Provence  lies  off  the  main  subject ;  and,  though  D'Argenson  was 
an  honest  and  able  man,  a  mere  slice  of  him  like  this  is  unin- 
viting. It  is  difficult  not  to  sigh  (and  we  do  not  think  it  is  insular 
to  sigh)  as  we  read  these  two  volumes  for  the  couple  of  essays 
in  which  Carlyle  or  Macaulay  would  have  put  all  the  facts  so  as 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  exchange  of  the  historical  essay  for 
the  historical  volume  is,  in  such  cases,  a  very  bad  one. 

"  Lucien  Perey's "  volume  (or  her  second)  on  the  Duke  of 
Nivernais  (2)  is  much  more  complaisant  to  human  weakness,  and, 
we  must  say,  though  perhaps  a  less  valuable  book,  is  much  better 
reading.  Not  that  "  Citizen  Mancini-Nivernais,"  as  he  was  called, 
in  the  rather  degrading  days  when  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
Republic  (which  decreed  him  a  prize  as  "  the  most  virtuous  old 
man  of  his  arrondissement,"  but  imprisoned  and  levied  on  him  all 
the  same),  was  a  very  important  person,  but  that  he  was  a  very 
characteristic  one.  To  make  such  a  monarchy  as  that  of  the  old 
French  regime  possible,  a  duke-and-peer  (as  Saint-Simon,  what- 
ever his  minor  absurdities,  very  w~ell  saw)  ought  to  be  a"  person." 
It  is  precisely  because  there  was  no  means  of  making  him  a 
person,  and  because  there  were  too  few  of  him  to  make  it  certain 
that  he  would  be  so  naturally,  that  the  scheme  was  unworkable. 
"  My  cousin  of  Nivernais,"  indeed,  had  many  good  qualities  and 
few  positive  defects.  His  religious  and  moral  character  may  not 
have  been  so  perfect  as  "  Lucien  Perey  "  would  fain  think  ;  his 
friendship  for  Mme.  de  Rochefort  so  pure,  his  association  with 
dear  little  white  Baa-lambs  like  Sandwich  and  the  Chevalier  d'Eon 
so  blameless.  At  any  rate,  nasty  wicked  cynics  may  doubt  it. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  fellow  and  by  no  means  a 
fool.  He  did  some  fair  diplomatic  work,  he  justified  his  election  as 
Academician  by  some  fair  minor  poetry,  as  well  as  by  acting  as 
buffer  between  that  pillar  of  propriety,  his  cousin  the  King,  and 
a  reckless  assembly  which  would  soil  its  green  palms  by  offering 
them  to  philosophes.  He  exhibited  inexhaustible  good  humour, 
kindness,  wit  without  gall,  to  such  a  troublesome  friend  as  the 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  "friend  of  men"  (also  of  women),  and 
father  of  Gabriel  Riquetti.  He  would  have  made,  in  almost  all 
respects,  a  first-rate  English  peer  of  his  own  time.  For  a  French 
one  he  was,  alas !  a  little  overparted,  though  we  do  not  know 
that  any  one  else  acquitted  himself  better  in  the  part. 

M.  Albert  Sorel's  great  work  on  the  French  Revolution  (3), 
with  more  especial  regard  to  foreign  policy,  continues,  and  has 
reached  the  fateful  autumn  of  1792.  A  Frenchman  and  a  non- 
Frenchman  are  never  likely  quite  to  agree  (unless  the  non- 
Frenchman  is  a  cosmopolitanizing  Radical)  on  the  great  question 
whether  the  Republic  declared  war  on  kings  or  kings  on  the 
Republic.  But  everybody  may  admit  that  not  merely  the  Con- 
tinental Powers,  fresh  from  the  ill-omenei  dismemberment  of 
Poland,  but  even  England,  excusably  sore  at  the  singularly  base 
and  quickly-punished  conduct  of  France  in  the  American  war, 
were  a  little  "  mixed "  in  their  attitude.  The  crimes  01  the 
Republic  soon  justified,  and  more  than  justified,  Europe  ;  but  the 
equivocal  conduct  of  Europe  gave  the  faintest  pretext  of  excuse 
to  the  crimes  of  the  Republic.  M.  Albert  Sorel,  however,  "one 
of  the  beautiful  pens  of  Europe,"  and  one  of  her  most  erudite 
historians,  puts  very  little  heat  in  the  controversy,  and  confines 
himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  that  process  known  in  Lis  own 
language  as  "  constatation." 

(1)  Maurice  de  Sare  et  le  Marquis  d'Argenson.  Par  le  Due  de  Broglie. 
Deux  tomes.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(2)  La  Fin  da  XV I II'""  Siecle — Le  Due  de  Nivernais.  Par  Lucien 
Perey.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(3)  L' Europe  et  la  revolution  franeaise.  Par  Albert  Sorel.  Troisijme 
panic  :  La  guerre  aux  rois.   Paris  :  PI011. 
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M.  Max  Leclerc  (4)  journeys  about  the  world,  taking  note  of  it 
through  a  tolerably  sharp  pair  of  eyes.  We  have  met  him  in 
divers  countries — last,  we  think,  in  Brazil — and,  at  this  very 
moment,  his  rapturous  account  of  Birmingham  is  being  quoted. 
But  last  year,  it  seems,  he  was  in  the  United  States,  and  occu- 
pied more  particularly  in  examining  economical  questions — the 
McKinley  Bill,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Knights  of  Labour,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  all  lively  enough,  and  much  more  accurate  than 
usual. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  results  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  in  Roumania  may  find  them  quasi-officially  stated 
in  a  curious  little  pamphlet  (Bucharest :  Haimann ;  Paris : 
Guillaumin;  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  entitled  Charles 
premier  de  Boumanie. 

Among  school-books  we  have  before  us  Mot  a  mot  (which 
sounds  rather  like  Mush-y-mush,  but  is  different),  by  M.  Sauvain 
(Hachette),  a  first  French  reader,  well  suited  to  draw  tears  down 
the  cheek  of  very  youthful  youth,  and  do  it  a  great  deal  of  good  ; 
the  ten-thousandth  school  edition  of  Les  precieuses  ridicules, 
which  twenty  thousand  could  not  stale,  by  M.  Eugene  Fasnacht 
(Macmillan);  and  a  useful  collection  of  French  Cambridge  Local 
Examination  Papers,  for  ten  years  past,  edited  by  M.  Baumann 
(Crosby  Lockwood). 


NEW  BOOKS  'AND  REPRINTS. 

JTTILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth 
(Percival  &  Co.),  the  newest  addition  to  books  about  Words- 
worth, "  can  claim  but  little  merit  on  the  score  of  originality." 
This  candid  admission  of  the  author  is  as  indisputable  as  the  fact, 
also  admitted,  that  the  biographical  material  at  her  command 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  exhausted  by  previous  writers. 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Wordsworth  was  inspired  to  write  the  present 
volume  in  a  spirit  that  is  characteristic  of  the  poet  himself.  Just 
as  England  had  need  of  Milton  when  England  was  as  "  a  stagnant 
fen,"  so  has  the  present  generation,  afflicted  with  misgiving,  un- 
certainty, and  vacillation,  need  of  the  poetry  and  teaching  of 
Wordsworth.  It  is  this  thought  of  utility  and  service  towards 
a  foolish  generation  that  animated  the  author.  We  fear  that 
persons  who  do  not  read  poetry  for  its  own  sake  are  not  to  be 
induced  to  study  it  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  principles  it 
illustrates  or  the  admirable  lessons  it  inculcates.  Every  lover  of 
Wordsworth  will  appreciate  the  reverence  and  sympathy  that 
distinguish  Miss  Wordsworth's  estimate  of  the  illustrious  poet. 
If  a  guide  to  Wordsworth's  excellence  a3  teacher  and  preacher 
and  poet  is  sorely  needed  by  the  age,  this  little  book  should  be 
profitable.  The  story  of  the  poet's  life  is  very  clearly  set  forth, 
the  comments  on  tbat  life  are  marked  by  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment.   Altogether,  the  book  is  agreeable  and  unexciting. 

A  "first  series "  of  Lady  Wilde's  selected  essays,  Notes  on 
Men,  Women,  and  Books  (  Ward  &  Downey) — a  title  that  recalls 
one  of  Leigh  Hunt's  pleasant  volumes  of  chat  and  criticism — is 
made  up  of  light  and  vivacious  papers  on  poets,  novelists,  and 
dramatists.  The  range  of  subjects  is  considerable,  the  style 
voluble  as  to  epithets,  and  the  result — so  far  as  the  critical  reader 
is  concerned — is,  oh  the  whole,  entertaining  rather  than  inform- 
ing. Of  Jean  Paul  and  of  Calderon  Lady  Wilde  writes  with 
more  fulness  of  delivery  than  when  such  poetic  stars  as  Words- 
worth, Moore,  and  Leigh  Hunt  engage  her  admiring  pen  or  test 
her  enthusiasm.  But  the  measure  of  enlightenment  afforded 
differs  not  with  each  different  theme,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  considerable.  Lady  Wilde  has  not  much  to  say  that  is  new 
or  striking  of  "  the  cold,  bitter,  sarcastic,  unlovely,  and  unloving 
Harriet  Martineau,"  or  of  "  the  brilliant,  genial*  and  beautiful 
Lady  Blessington." 

The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  (Longmans  &  Co.),  translated 
from  the  German  of  Professor  C.  Witt,  by  Frances  Young- 
husband,  is  the  story  of  the  Anabasis  done  into  English  for  the 
instruction  and  recreation  of  young  people.  This  version  of 
Xenophon's  stirring  narrative  is  sufficiently  simple  in  style  to 
interest  children,  while  the  illustrations  and  map  must  further 
tend  to  realize  this  aim  of  the  author.  Miss  Younghusband  hopes 
that  youthful  readers  may  be  induced  through  this  little  book  to 
study  the  original  Greek.    But  that  is  another  matter. 

For  children  less  studious  than  those  for  whom  Miss  Young- 
husband  is  a  thoughtful  provider  a  very  interesting  and  whole- 
some book  is  Mrs.  Molesworth's  Sweet  Content  (Griffith,  Farran, 
&  Co.)  This  is  the  autobiography  of  a  little  girl  set  forth  in 
unaffected  language  and  witli  admirable  truth  to  nature.  The 
story  of  the  salutary  discipline  she  undergoes  is,  without  any  forced 
didacticism,  eminently  calculated  to  benefit  thoughtful  children, 
yet  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  interesting  from  first  to  last. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  W.  Rainey. 

Major-General  F.  R.  Chesney,  R.E.,  has  compiled  Stories  of  the 
Operas  (General  Publishing  Co.)  Opera-goers  there  are  who  wish 
to  know  "  what  it  is  all  about,"  and  find  no  help  from  "  the  book." 
General  Chesney  reduces  the  wild  and  cryptic  stories  of  some 
five-and-twenty  operas  to  plain  and  reasonable  narratives.  It  is 
a  little  odd,  however,  that  he  should  have  omitted  Euryanthe, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  and  bewildering  libretto  in 
existence.  And  why  are  all  the  persons  of  these  lyric  dramas 
tricked  out  in  Italian  names  ?    It  is  absurd  to  write,  in  dealing 


with  Mignon,  "  it  was  a  young  student  named  Guglielmo,"  in- 
stead of  Wilhelm  Meister. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Slojd  (Philip  &  Son)  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Swedish  manual  illustrative  of  the  system  of  Slojd,  as 
practised  and  taught  at  Nfias  by  Otto  Salomon,  director  of  the 
seminary  at  Naas.  The  translators— Miss  Mary  H.  Walker  and 
Mr.  William  Nelson — have  adapted  the  book  to  the  conditions  of 
English  teaching.  The  instruction  given,  both  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  carpenter's  tools,  the  properties  of  timber,  and  in 
over  eighty  illustrated  exercises,  appear  to  be  both  practical  and 
comprehensive.  Better  than  any  theorizing  on  the  principles  of 
Slojd  would  be  the  adoption  of  this  handbook  in  schools  where 
classes  for  manual  work  have  been  formed.  The  test  might  be 
worth  applying  in  the  modified  way  suggested  by  the  trans- 
lators. 

With  this  July  that  excellent  review  EArt  (Paris :  Librairie- 
de  L'Art)  entered  upon  its  seventeenth  year,  the  first  number  of 
which  includes  first  instalments  of  M.  Antony  Valabregue's  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Abraham  Bosse,  of  M.  Leonce  Benedite's 
notice  of  the  paintings  at  the  Salon,  and  M.  Adolphe  Jullien's 
"  Courrier  Musical  " — which  comprises,  by  the  way,  some  interest- 
ing notes  on  Handel,  suggested  by  the  performance  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  at  the  Trocade"ro.  A  noble  addition  to  the  notable  series 
of  etchings  that  have  appeared  in  L 'Art  is  M.  Lambert's  beautiful 
rendering  of  Julien  Dupre's  "  La  Vache  Blanche." 

In  the  third  edition  of  his  "  musical  illustrations  "  of  Loewe 
and  Schubert — The  Art  Ballad  (Blackwood) — Mr.  Albert  Bach 
refers  with  natural  gratification  to  the  awaking  of  interest  in 
Loewe's  ballads  in  the  musical  world. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  supply  the 
blind  with  light  and  cheerful  reading.  With  this  excellent  ob- 
ject the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  are  publishing  by 
subscription,  at  three  shillings  annually,  a  serial  entitled  Play- 
time, edited  by  F.  Nevill,  the  first  part  of  which  contains  the 
opening  of  a  story,  "Bob  and  Alec,"  embossed  in  "braille 
type.'_' 

Edited  by  Mr.  John  Hazard,  the  new  issue,  corrected  to  last 
April,  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Calendar  (Allen  &  Co.)  is  one  of 
the  handiest  and  completest  of  books  for  reference.  The  infor- 
mation is  arranged  after  an  excellent  method. 

We  have  received  a  new  edition  of  Dryden's  Poetical  Works, 
with  Life  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper,  in  five  volumes,  "  Aldine 
Poets "  (Bell  &  Sons) ;  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Edward  Cole- 
ridge's prose  translation  of  Euripides,  from  Paley's  text  (Bell  & 
Sons) ;  and  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Howard  Preston's  Docu- 
ments illustrative  of  American  History  (Putnam's  Sons). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advebtisbments  intended  for  the  Satueday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manages  of  the  Adveetisement  Depabtment 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Steeet,  Steand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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CHRONICLE. 

IN"  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  week  the 
Railway  Rates  Bills  were  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  and  the  Reduction  of  Rent 
(Ireland)  Bill  (which  affects  large  leaseholds  and  fee  farm 
rents)  was  read  a  second  time.  Another  immensely  long 
evening  in  Supply  was  preceded  by  some  miscellaneous 
business,  during  which  Mr.  Cobb  exhibited  kind  solicitude 
both  as  to  the  rules  and  as  to  the  refreshments  of  the  Bar. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  played  to  admiration  the  part  of 
heavy  constitutional  father  and  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
Commons,  downtrodden  by  his  cousins  of  the  titular 
aristocracy,  in  the  matter  of  the  Lords'  seventeen-and- six- 
penny amendment  to  the  Education  Bill,  which  constitu- 
tional crisis  brought  about  a  statement  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  business.  Mr.  Storey  troubled  the  House  with 
more  of  his  matters. 

Supply  proper  having  been  finished  on  Friday  night,  or 
rather  at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  House 
of  Commons  met  at  twelve  again  to  pass  the  Report,  read 
the  Appropriation  Bill  a  first  time,  and  generally  begin  the 
end.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  a  brief  discussion  on 
the  gold  coinage  between  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Montagu 
was  distinguished  by  the  fact,  rarer  in  Parliament  than  it 
used  to  be,  that  both  disputants  knew  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about. 

The  House  of  Lords  did  chiefly  formal  business  on 
Monday.  In  the  Commons  the  ghost  or  resurgent  eidolon 
of  Mr.  Atkinson  revisited  the  scene,  and  made  sweet  moan, 
unsoothed  by  the  most  kindly  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Another  ghost,  the  ever- 
lasting Daly,  reappeared  in  his  turn  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Appropriation  Bill,  but  was  laid  with  holy  mutter- 
ings  by  Mr.  Matthews  and  Sir  William  Harcourt — weird 
brothers  if  ever  there  were  such — and  the  second  reading 
passed.  Then  they  read  the  Coinage  Bill  a  third  time,  and 
bo  fleeted  it  goldenly  in  the  literal  sense  till  one  o'clock  a.m. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  a  new  amendment  to 
the  Education  Bill  was  moved  by  Lord  Cranbrook  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  those  constitutional  scruples  of  Mr. 
Eowler's  and  Sir  William  Harcourt's  which  have  been 
referred  to.  The  new  form,  which  excludes  any  possible 
increase  of  public  expenditure  under  the  provision,  was 
accepted,  but  was  very  properly  supplemented  by  a  reso- 
lution moved  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  "  cordially  agreed  to  " 
{a  fact  which  some  Gladstonian  commentators  seem  to  have 
overlooked)  by  Lord  Kimberley,  to  the  effect  that  the 
alteration  was  made  without  prejudice,  without  accepting 
the  reasons  of  the  Lower  House,  and  as  constituting  no 
■precedent.  The  Lords  then  agreed  to  the  Commons' 
amendments  on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill.  Meanwhile,  the 
Commons  themselves  were  occupied  with  the  usual  state- 
ment on,  and  debate  preliminary  and  subsequent  to, 
the  Indian  Budget.  The  Budget  statement  itself  was 
satisfactory,  the  improvement  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
having  very  largely  increased  the  surplus  for  1890-1891. 
Nothing  of  much  importance  or  interest  happened  in  the 
debate,  after  which  the  Commons  accepted  the  Lords' 
amendment,  which  we  have  noticed  as  having  been  framed 
by  the  Upper  House  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  evening,  to 
ihe  Education  Bill,  and  so  finished  the  practical  work  of 
<the  Session,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  reading  of  the 
Appropriation  Bill. 

This  third  reading,  with  other  necessary  matter,  was  got 
over  successfully  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  proceedings 
being  chiefly  diversified  by  further  eccentricities  on  Mr. 
Atkinson's  part,  which  were  very  tenderly  dealt  with  by 
■the  Speaker  and  the  House,  but  which  really  require  the 
attention  of  the  honourable  member's  friends.    In  the 


afternoon  Parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  20th  of 
October,  with  a  Queen's  Speech  of  an  ingenious  character. 
The  Anglo-Portuguese  and  Anglo-Italian  agreements  in 
Africa  were  referred  to,  but  not  that  with  France ;  and  the 
Behring  Sea  arrangements  received  longer  notice  than  the 
non-ratification  of  those  in  regard  to  Newfoundland,  this 
latter  peculiarity  on  the  part  of  the  French  Chambers 
(which  illustrates  the  suitableness  of  such  bodies  for  diplo- 
matic work)  being  cursorily  mentioned.  Credit  was  taken 
for  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland  and  for  the  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  that  country  and  to  other  matters.  The 
Education  Bill  was  pleasantly  referred  to.  Her  Majesty 
says  she  is  "  glad  that "  her  faithful  Commons  "  have  been 
"  able  to  devote  a  considerable  sum  to  the  mitigation  of 
"  the  burden  which  the  law  of  compulsory  education  has 
"  imposed  on  the  poorer  portion  of  my  people."  She  means, 
doubtless,  "  I  see  you  have  been  forced  by  party  wire- 
"  pulling  to  transfer  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  those 
"  of  my  people  who  have  more  votes  to  the  shoulders  of 
"  those  who  have  fewer." 

The  Thanes  fly  fast  from  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the 
Ireland,     faithful  Freeman's  Journal,  even,  has  gone  near 

to  deserting  him,  and  has  wobbled  strangely. 
It  is  certain  that  his  tactics  lately  have  not  been  happy,  and 
not  certain  that  they  have  been  wise ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  who  admires  pluck  not  to  bestow  some  ad- 
miration on  his  speech  at  Thurles  on  Sunday.-  "  Fight 
"  on  !  my  merry  men  all ! "  even  when  spoken  by  very 
questionable  lips,  is  by  very  much  the  best  motto  that 
any  man  here  below  in  any  circumstances  and  in  any  cause 
can  adopt,  and  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  blench  from  it. 
Regarded  as  a  lion,  there  may  be  points  about  him  which  a 
Lion  Kennel  Club  of  great  strictness  would  not  admit ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  his  opponents  being 
curs  of  the  impurest  breed. 

Mr.  Morley  spoke  at  Stoneleigh  on  Monday 
Meetin^&c  w^n  the  animation  of  a  convalescent  to  whom 
'  his  first  chicken  and  champagne — the  chicken 
of  North  Bucks  and  the  famous  brand  of  Wisbech — have 
been  administered. 

Foreign  The  rumours  of  a  Franco-Russian  rapproche- 
and  Colonial  ment  were  on  Saturday  last  turned  into  rumours 
Affairs.  Qf  positive  alliance,  as  to  which  all  we  can  re- 
commend to  our  French  friends  is  to  remember  the  fable 
of  the  pots.  Prince  Bismarck  has  not  too  wisely  in- 
formed the  world  that  these  things  would  not  have  happened 
if  he  had  been  at  the  helm,  and  certain  Frenchmen,  carrying, 
as  is  the  wont  of  Frenchmen,  and  indeed  of  men,  too  high 
a  head  in  periods  of  exultation,  have  quarrelled  with  their 
German  brethren  of  the  "International  Literary  and  Artistic 
"  Association."  In  fact,  rumours,  reports,  comments,  and 
the  like  concerning  these  proceedings  have  almost  entirely 
defrayed  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  week.  A  good 
deal  more  news  has,  however,  been  received  about  the  dan- 
gerous recrudescence  of  enmity  to  foreigners  in  China,  un- 
comfortable doubts  being  hinted  as  to  the  power  of  the 
central  Government  to  restrain  the  rioters.  European  forces 
on  the  coast  are,  however,  considerable,  and  can  easily  be 
increased.  Miss  Catherine  Greenfield  having  un- 
kindly refused  to  play  the  part  of  another  Helen  and  fire 
another  Troy  in  Armenia,  the  Russophil  atrocity-mongers 
have  fallen  back  on  Crete.  For  in  this  simple  weather- 
house,  when  Armenia  is  out  Crete  is  in,  and  vice  versd.  ■ 

News  of  a  very  serious  illness  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium 
arrived  on  Tuesday  morning,  as  also  of  a  curious  outbreak 
in  Barcelona — a  sort  of  pronunciamiento  turned  inside  out, 

in  which  the  conspirators  pronounced  against  the  army.  

The  attention  bestowed  on  an  even  less  important  row 
between  Italian  officers  and  journalists  at  Bologna  shows 
the  neap  tide  of  news. 
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The  House  of  Lords  last  week  decided  the 
TCourtsW    Berkeley   Peerage  case,  in  the   old  sense, 

against  the  Fitzhardinge  claim ;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Denman  and  Mr.  Justice  Collins  refused  a 
certiorari  to  remove  the  Salvation  Army  cases  from  Lewes 
to  London.  In  a  case  heard  next  day  Mr.  Justice 
Collins  made  the  remarkable  statement  that  he  had  known 
persons  who  were  unable  to  fix  their  attention  on  a  sermon 
of  even  a  few  minutes'  duration,  but  were  not,  therefore, 
held  to  be  incapable  of  managing  their  affairs.  The  case 
of  the  young  person  absurdly  called  in  some  papers  "  Miss" 
Alice  Millard  was  decided  on  Wednesday,  the  accused 
policemen  being  acquitted.  At  Lewes  on  Thursday  three 
rather  interesting  cases  were  decided  :  one  being  a  charge 
of  robbing  the  mail ;  another  the  ridiculous  Brighton  case, 
in  which  two  girls  were  solemnly  charged  by  some  others 
with  plotting  to  poison  themselves,  the  whole  having  been 
from  the  first  obvious  to  any  man  of  sense  as  a  bad  practical 
joke ;  and  the  third  ending  in  the  conviction  of  a  particularly 
loathsome  scoundrel  who  had  tried  chantage  on  a  farmer's 
wife  in  Sussex. 

The  University  extensionists  have  once  more 
Miscellaneous,  descended  on  Oxford,  and  received  the  just 

punishment  of  their  sins  in  being  addressed  by 

Lord  Bjpon.  The  imminence  of  the  idiotic  period  was 

shown  on  Wednesday  by  the  appearance  of  a  letter  from  a 
person  who  was  very  proud  of  having  driven  the  same 
horse  a  thousand  miles  in  nineteen  days.  The  horse  might 
take  some  credit  to  himself  doubtless.  And  as  we  are 
talking  of  letters,  we  may  observe  that  one  signed  "  J.  F.  F.," 
in  a  young  periodical  of  the  name  of  Black  and  White, 
last  week,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  dangers  of  memory. 
That  some  cenacle  such  as  "  J.  F.  F."  describes  may  have 
met  at  Sir  Arthur  Helps's,  and  have  wished  for  a 
new  paper,  and  then  have  seen  the  Saturday  Review 
and  been  glad,  is  quite  possible.  That  the  Saturday 
Review  was  founded  in  the  manner  he  describes  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  fact.  Another  interesting  document  is 

a  letter  of  Archbishop  Walsh's  regarding  Mr.  Parnell's 
union  with  the  ci-devant  Mrs.  O'Shea,  wherein  we  find,  with 
a  respectful  astonishment,  which,  however,  fails  to  keep  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  in  order,  Dr.  Walsh  dilating,  with  the 
reverence  due  to  a  Papal  Encyclical,  on  the  dicta  of  a 
Lambeth  Conference.    The  alterius  orbis  papa  can  surely 

do  no  less  than  send  a  pallium  to  Dr.  Walsh.  The 

Naval  Manoeuvres  have  had  the  usual  attention,  real  and 
unreal,  directed  towards  them,  and  bruits  of  the  usual  con- 
gresses and  meetings  in  autumn  have  begun  to  be  heard  in 
the  land. 

The  last  day  of  the  Goodwood  Meeting  pro- 
Sport,      duced  few  noteworthy  races,  but  Mr.  Milner's 
Shrine  won   the  Chesterfield  Cup  with  re- 
markable ease.    The  racing  of  this  week  at  Brighton  and 
elsewhere  has  not  been  very  interesting,  the  winning  of  the 
Brighton  Cup  by  Nunthorpe  on  Wednesday  being  the  chief 

event  to  chronicle.  Lancashire  beat  Yorkshire  in  one 

innings  on  Saturday  last.  The  Canterbury  week  has  been 
interfered  with  by  hideous  weather,  and  its  first  event, 
Kent  v.  Gloucester,  was  drawn  on  Wednesday.  Surrey 
beat  Notts  easily  on  the  same  day,  the  weather  play- 
ing up  on  this  occasion  also,  and  assisting  Lohmann  and 
Lockwood  in  getting  Notts  out  for  46  in  their  second 

innings.  In  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Plegatta  at 

Cowes,  Lord  Iveagh's  good  and  well-tried  schooner,  Getonia, 
won  the  Queen's  Cup  on  Tuesday,  and  the  Iverna  fought 
out  and  won  another  of  her  matches  with  the  Valkyrie  for 
the  Squadron  Prize  on  Wednesday.  The  Valkyrie  turned 
the  tables  in  the  Town  Prize  match  next  day,  winning  from 
the  Iverna  in  a  close  and  well-sailed  race. 

Lord  Westmorland  was  a  good  soldier  and  a 
Obituary,     famous  sportsman,  and  Sir  Henry  Morland 

an  Indian  officer  of  much  merit.  The  death 

of  Lord  Dartmouth — a  useful  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  very  many  years,  and  a  good  Churchman — 
creates,  by  the  succession  of  Lord  Lewisham,  a  vacancy  in  the 
constituency  from  which  the  new  Earl  derived  his  courtesy 
title.  There  was  a  huge  Conservative  majority  at  the  last 
contest ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  lead  to  no 

slackness.  M.  Auguste  Vitu  was  in  his  earlier  years 

a  journalist  of  great  versatility  and  what  his  own  country- 
men call  a  "  polygraph."  Latterly  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a 
critic  of  the  theatre  and  an  editor  of  books  connected  there- 
with. M.  Mijatovich  has  called  attention  gracefully  to 

the  death  of  Major  Baker,  who  did  long  and  excellent 


work  during  difficult  times  in  the  British  Consular  service  in 

Servia.  M.  Henri  Litolff,  an  Englishman  by  place  of 

birth  and  on  his  mother's  side  by  descent,  was  a  composer 
of  great  talent,  and  endowed  with  the  artistic  temperament 
which  produces  and  rejoices  in  perpetual  domestic  hot 
water. 

No  book  has  appeared  of  interest,  or  rightly 
Books,  &c.   judged  of  importance,  equal  to  those  of  the 
third  volume  of  Mr.  John  Macdonell's  New 
State  Trials  (Stationery  Office). 


MODERN  NAVIES. 

THE  approaching  visit  of  the  French  squadron  to  Ports- 
mouth affords  an  admirable  opportunity  to  others- 
besides  the  political  quidnuncs.  It  not  only  supplies  an  ex- 
cellent opening  for  comparisons  with  the  late  reception  at 
Cronstadt,  but  for  parallels  between  the  squadrons  of  to- 
day and  those  of  1865,  when  last  French  ships  visited 
Portsmouth.  This  latter  is,  perhaps,  of  genuine  interest 
mainly  to  mechanicians  and  marine  engineers.  The  world  at 
large  is  conscious  of  incapacity  to  estimate  the  comparative 
values  of  successive  mechanical  experiments.  It  has  been 
the  peculiar  history  of  all  navies  for  thirty  years  past,  or 
thereabouts,  that  they  have  never  been  fairly  tested,  and 
yet  have  been  found  wanting.  If  this  experience  is  held  to 
be  entitled  to  teach,  we  may  possibly  be  justified  in  believing 
that  the  ships  of  to-day  will  go  the  same  road  as  their  pre- 
decessors. While  our  attention  is  distracted  by  this  reflec- 
tion, one  cannot  feel  a  very  intense  interest  in  the  mere 
record  of  the  fact  that  the  proved  failure  of  1865  had 
4-inch  armour  and  simple  engines  ;  the  failure  of  1875  ^a<^ 
compound  engines  and  8-inch  armour;  while  the  possible- 
failure  of  to-day  has  triple-expansion  engines  and  20-inch 
armour.  Since  two  of  them  would  not  do,  and  the  value 
of  the  third  is  problematical,  it  would  seem  that  they  are 
all  principally  valuable  to  the  mechanician  and  marine 
engineer,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  this  is  not  the  common  view.  All  this  change 
and  rejection  represents  "  progress,"  if  we  are  to  believe 
some  of  our  authorities.  It  is  an  instructive  example 
of  what  this  much-abused  word  means  in  common  use 
that  the  presence  of  poor  Captain  Coles's  turret-ship, 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  at  the  Be  view  of  1865  is  counted 
a  sign  of  progress.  The  Royal  Sovereign  was  rotten  be- 
fore she  was  ripe,  condemned  before  she  was  used,  and, 
we  believe,  never  went  to  sea.  Of  course,  an  experi- 
ment which  shows  you  what  not  to  do  may  help  progress, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  Royal  Sovereign  did  some  service. 
Unfortunately  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  we  are  pro- 
gressing towards,  and  it  is,  therefore,  still  doubtful  whether 
we  are  not  wandering  in  the  wilderness  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular. A  Correspondent  of  the  Times  observes  that  "  it 
"  requires  no  great  amount  of  technical  knowledge  to  enable 
"  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  immense 
"  leap  which  has  taken  place  from  4^  in.  to  20  in.  in  the 
"  thickness  of  the  side  armour,  and  from  18  tons  to  67 
"  tons  in  the  weight  of  the  guns  carried."  We  confess  that 
we  want  even  that  little  technical  knowledge.  The  leap  we 
see,  but  not  the  significance.  When  we  know  whether  20- 
inch  armour  on  a  small  part  of  a  vessel's  side  does  not  leave 
her  liable  to  be  put  out  of  action  by  damage  in  the  less 
armoured  parts,  and  whether  a  67-ton  gun  is  not  to  be 
much  more  implicitly  trusted  to  shake  the  ship  which 
carries  it  to  pieces  and  to  wear  itself  quickly  out  than  to 
damage  the  enemy,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  estimate 
that  "  significance."  To  be  sure  it  is  also  true  that  the 
"  significance  "  of  many  phrases  which  are  now  daily  used 
escapes  us  with  a  species  of  persistency.  Here  is  one  also 
taken  from  the  Times : — "  Naval  warfare  has,  in  fact,  be- 
"  come  a  highly  scientific  operation,  and  just  as  ships  have 
"  become  practically  independent  of  the  wind,  their  comple- 
"  ments  have  to  a  very  large  extent  been  subordinated  to  the 
"  engineer,  the  electrician,  and  the  hydraulic  expert." 

We  shall  not  appeal  to  men  and  hangels  to  igsplain  this,, 
because  we  are  sure  that  the  men  who  would  if  they  could 
cannot,  and  the  angels  who  could  if  they  would  will  not. 
This  we  say  under  correction  ;  yet  if  ten  thousand  angels 
can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  one  of  them  could,^ 
perhaps,  tell  us — we  say  perhaps — what  a  certain  stamp  ot 
writing  man  means  when  he  uses  the  word  "  scientific.  Is 
it  scientific  to  use  steel  and  brass,  but  not  to  use  wood  and 
J  hemp  ?  and  if  so,  why  ?    Is  it  scientific  to  depend  on  the 
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pressure  of  steam,  but  not  on  the  pressure  of  wind  1  and  if 
so,  why  ?    Is  it  scientific  to  have  a  working  hypothesis  based 
on  experience,  and  to  establish  it  by  adequate  experiment  1 
If  it  is,  then  why  were  the  old  sailing-ships  which  stood  the 
test  unscientific,  and  the  modern  steamships  which  are  for  ever 
failing  scientific?  If  it  is  not,  what  is  scientific — unless  it  be 
*'  a  Latin  invocation  to  call  fools  into  a  circle  "  1    Is  not  that 
"  ducdame,"  that  same  scientific,  simply  a  cant  phrase  which 
means  anything  new,  complicated,  experimental,  and  un- 
trustworthy ?    We  have  been  led  to  this  string  of  inter- 
rogatives  by,  among  many  other  things,  some  remarks  of 
a  Times'  Correspondent,  at  the  late  Naval  Manoeuvres,  on 
the  Whitehead  torpedo  as  a  weapon  of  war.    If  there  is 
anything  which  is  more  scientific,  in  the  cant  sense,  than 
another,  it  is  a  Whitehead  torpedo.    It  is  extremely  com- 
plicated, magnificently  ingenious,  and  is  still  brand-new. 
Whether  it  is  a  sufficient  weapon  of  war  is  another  story. 
We  should  have  said,  for  our  part,  that  the  truly  scientific 
c  ourse  for  him  who  would  work  out  a  weapon  would  be  to 
say,  "  Given  the  men  by  whom,  the  circumstances  in  which, 
"  this  weapon  is  to  be  used,  will  it  serve  its  purpose?" 
This,  however,  is  precisely  the  question  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  put.    The  Whitehead  torpedo  can 
only  work  with  success — so  all  genuine,  or  approximately 
genuine,  experiments  prove — when  the  men  are  quite  cool 
and  the  circumstances  are  entirely  favourable.    But  in 
war  men  are  seldom   quite  cool,  and   the  more  com- 
plicated the  machine  which  they  have  to  work,  the  less 
they  are  likely  to  preserve  their  self-possession.  More- 
over, the  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  as  they  come. 
That  being  so,  one  may  pardonably  doubt  the  value  of  a 
scientific  instrument  of  which  we  are  told  that  it  is  "a 
*'  splendid  weapon  when  used  under  conditions  which  are 
*'  not  trying  to  nerve  and  coolness."    We  do  not  gather, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks,  that  the  Times' 
Correspondent  from  whom  we  quote  these  words  is  a  dry 
iiumourist.    On  the  whole,  he  appears  to  wish  to  say  the 
best  he  can  for  the  torpedo.    What  he  has  to  say  is  that 
it  is  absolutely  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed,  except  in  one  case  out  of  about  five  hundred.  In 
these  last  manoeuvres — we  quote  again — "it  will  be  observed 
"  that,  of  the  eight  torpedoes  discharged  .  .  .  three  failed 
"  altogether  to  run ;  three  ran,  but  failed  to  hit  anything ; 
"  one  missed  its  aim  and  hit  something  else,  but  hit  it  so 
"  gently  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  concussion 
"  would  have  exploded  the  torpedo ;  and  only  one  hit  what 
"  it  was  intended  for,  and  in  theory  did  its  appointed  work." 
To  be  sure  one  in  eight  might  be  enough ;  but  then  how 
was  it  given  i   Nobody  was  firing  at  the  torpedo-boat  which 
-discharged  it.    But  on  this  point  we  confess  that  we  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  speak  with  patience.    Of  all  the  idle 
chatter  which  goes  on  nowadays,  there  is  none  idler  than  the 
discussion  whether  two  and  a  half  minutes  of  exposure  to  fire 
is  enough  to  dispose  of  a  torpedo-boat.    If  the  fire  is  well 
directed,  it  is  just  about  a  hundred  and  forty- five  seconds 
more  than  enough.    If  the  fire  is  ill  directed,  an  hour 
might  not  be  enough.    But  it  is  not  only  the  torpedo  which 
has  illustrated  the  nature  of  scientific  weapons  during  these 
manoeuvres.    The  great  guns  of  the  Sanspareil  have  been 
tried,  with  what  are  called  satisfactory  results.    What  this 
means  is  that,  although  the  ship  "  quivered  from  stem  to 
"  stern,"  nothing  was  smashed,  to  the  general  surprise, 
except  "  a  pipe  connected  with  one  of  the  recoil  presses, 
"  the  result  of  which  would  have  been  temporarily  to  dis- 
able  the  gun."    The  damage  could  have  been  put  right 
in  two  hours,  during  which  the  enemy,  like  a  good,  civil 
gentleman,  would  have  lowered  his  sword,  we  suppose. 
However,  this  pipe  is  to  be  replaced  by  something  better — 
a  pretty  proof  of  the  power  of  modern  scientific  weapons. 
If  the  new  fitting  works,  the  Sanspareil  will  not  be  liable 
to  have  half  its  chief  armament  disabled  for  two  hours  in 
action  by  its  own  kicking. 

This,  however,  is,  we  gather,  an  utterly  unscientific  way 
of  looking  at  things.  These  67-ton  guns  are  magnificent 
engines,  which  develop  the  most  astonishing  energy  and 
lift  foot  tons  by  the  thousand.  To  ask  whether  the 
energy  developed  would  not  be  more  likely  to  smash  you 
than  the  enemy,  and  whether  the  foot  tons  lifted  would  not 
be  yours  rather  than  the  other  fellow's,  is  unscientific. 
That  these  monster  guns  will  wear  out  in  about  ninety 
rounds  at  the  outside,  that  all  the  experience  we  have  of 
them  goes  to  show  that  they  will  probably  knock  their  own 
platforms  to  pieces  before  they  reach  the  ninetieth  round,  : 
are  subordinate  considerations.  Yet  we  should  have  thought  ' 
that  the  first  virtue  of  a  weapon  is  to  be  more  likely  to  | 


hurt  the  enemy  than  yourself.  In  this,  to  our  mind, 
primary  virtue  our  newest  great  guns  are  notably  deficient. 
The  hurt  they  do  themselves  and  their  platform  is  a  mathe- 
matical certainty,  but  it  still  remains  problematical  whether 
they  would  hit  their  target.  The  aimed  rounds  from  the 
Sa?ispareil's  guns  would  have  missed ;  for  they  were 
wrongly  elevated,  and  that  although  they  were  laid  by 
highly-trained  men  in  circumstances  not  "  trying  to  nerve 
"  and  coolness."  How  would  it  have  been  with  them 
in  action — to  say  nothing  of  the  pipe  1  In  the  meantime, 
the  Sanspareil  carries  a  stern  gun,  a  29-ton  10-inch 
gun,  capable  of  piercing  fifteen  inches  of  compound 
armour,  which  is  counted  a  subordinate  part  of  her  arma- 
ment. Yet  a  battery  of  these  guns  could  knock  to  pieces 
anything  that  floats.  They  are  longer  lived,  easier  to 
handle,  cheaper,  less  likely  to  damage  their  own  platform 
than  the  monster  guns.  In  short,  they  are  sufficient,  and 
at  least  comparatively  trustworthy.  Then  why  not  be  con- 
tent with  them  %  Because  they  are  not  equally  scientific, 
of  course.  We  propose  to  say  very  little  about  the  alleged 
failure  of  these  manoeuvres  to  be  "  instructive  "  because  of 
the  unlucky  interference  of  the  Admiralty.  If  my  Lords 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  evolutions  are  infinitely 
more  profitable  than  sham  battles  which  test  nothing,  not 
even  the  capacity  of  the  guns  to  stand  continuous  firing 
with  such  charges  as  would  be  used  in  action,  we  applaud 
them  very  sincerely.  They  cannot  do  better  than  continue 
on  so  excellent  a  path.  Let  them  next  year  make  it  all 
evolution  and  practice  in  squadron,  and  nobody  will  com- 
plain except  the  newspaper  correspondents,  who  will 
be  deprived  of  a  cherished  opportunity  of  airing  their 
strategy. 


RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

SIR  LEPEL  GRIFFIN  is,  perhaps,  a  little  hasty  in 
saying  that  the  significant  announcement  that  the 
Russian  Minister  of  War  has  under  consideration  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  to  Sarakhs  has 
"  received  less  notice  than  it  has  deserved  from  the  English 
"  press."  It  has  certainly  not  escaped  the  notice  of  any 
qualified  student  of  politics ;  but  it  has  been  too  long  anti- 
cipated, and  was  too  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  to  need 
much  comment.  When  England  acquiesced  in  the  success 
of  the  Penjdeh  raid,  and  permitted  Russia  to  turn  the 
corner  of  Khorassan,  the  extension  of  the  railway,  so  as  to 
give  the  advancing  Power  the  full  benefit  of  her  aggression, 
was  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  "  keepers  of  the  keys  " 
in  India,  moreover,  have  done  their  best  to  make  good 
the  supineness  of  those  in  London,  and  for  once  Eng- 
land has  been  a  move  ahead,  rather  than  a  move  behind, 
in  this  respect,  by  pressing  forward  the  Khojak  exten- 
sion of  the  Indian  railway  system.  Sir  Lepel  would 
like  another  extension  of  the  same  kind  to  Kashmir,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  reports  of  an  adverse 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  are  in- 
correct. The  vulnerable  points  of  the  frontier  cannot  be 
too  soon  or  too  well  connected  with  the  central  quarters  of 
the  Indian  army,  in  order  that  that  army  may  exercise  to 
the  full  that  privilege  of  concentration  and  of  "  acting  on 
"  interior  lines  "  in  which  the  best  military  authorities  see 
a  certain  compensation  for  the  dangers  brought  about  by 
political  slackness  in  allowing  the  advance  of  Russia. 

It  is  natural  that  attempts  should  be  made  to  rouse 
sluggard  English  opinion  once  more  at  this  juncture,  when 
the  only  two  probable  enemies  of  England  are  waving 
champagne  cups  and  exchanging  cigarette  cases.  By  the 
saner  sort  of  Russians  and  Frenchmen  some  pains  have  in- 
deed been  taken  to  make  it  clear  that  these  demonstrations  are 
not  directed  against  England,  and  the  approaching  visit  of 
the  French  fleet  is  both  a  graceful  and  a  politic  way  of  empha- 
sizing the  assurance.  A  French  fleet  can  be  received  by  Eng- 
land with  no  arriere  pensce  whatever,  and  a  Russian  fleet 
could  be  received  with  hardly  less.  There  is,  as  we  have 
frequently  said,  no  enmity  whatever  in  England  towards 
France,  though  there  is  unfortunately,  as  has  been  recently 
shown,  a  very  great  amount  of  enmity  towards  England  in 
France  ;  and  it  will  be  the  act  of  Russia  if  there  ever  is  any 
towards  her  among  us.  For  there  is  very  little  rancour 
among  an  Englishman's  pretty  numerous  bad  qualities ; 
indeed,  the  Devil's  advocate  might  say  that  he  is  too 
incurably  careless  of  the  things  that  belong  to  his  peace  to 
entertain  much  rancour.  And  it  may  be  sincerely  believed 
that,  except  in  very  silly  Frenchmen  and  Russians,  what- 
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ever  dislike  towards  England  there  may  be  is  not  at 
the  present  time  of  an  actively  bellicose  character.  The 
Cronstadt  festivities  are  very  natural,  and  not  in  the  least 
reprehensible.  As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  when 
people  are  in  the  unpleasant  situation  of  being  out  in 
the  physical  cold,  they  almost  always  cuddle  together  as 
closely  as  possible ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  has  very  ostentatiously  proclaimed  the  fact  that 
these  two  Great  Powers  are  out  in  the  cold.  It  is,  therefore, 
we  say,  most  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  keep  each  other 
warm.  But,  to  keep  up  the  metaphor,  they  are  not  in  a 
position,  even  if  they  desired,  to  keep  the  fire  off  other 
persons  who  neither  belong  to  the  Triple  Alliance  nor  to 
their  own.  It  is  even  to  a  certain  extent  desirable  that 
this  latter  alliance  should  be  formed,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
England's  interest  that  one  great  combination  should  over- 
awe Europe.  The  most  cordial  years  of  the  Dreikaiserbund 
were  not  exactly  those  in  which  this  country  found  herself 
best  off,  or  most  affectionately  treated  by  the  members  of 
that  association.  The  balance  of  power — which  parrot- 
pedants  laugh  at  as  a  thing  out  of  date,  and  which  is  about 
as  much  out  of  date  as  the  multiplication  table — is  capable 
of  being  better  preserved  by  two  combinations  than  by  one,  if 
the  Power  which  holds  the  middle  of  the  see-saw  knows  how 
to  use  its  position.  And  by  history  and  geography,  by 
interest  and  temperament,  Great  Britain  is  the  Power  which 
ought  to  hold  that  middle. 


IRELAND  IN  AND  OUT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

IRISH  affairs  of  one  kind  and  another  have  regained  a 
foremost  place  in  public  interest  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  Session.  Mr.  Redmond's  motion  with  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  convicts  Egan  and  Daly  gave  rise  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary debate  abounding  in  curious  and  piquant  passages  ; 
while  across  St.  George's  Channel  the  Parnell  leader- 
ship question  has  entered  upon  a  stimulating  controversial 
phase.  The  solemn  and  eminently  well-considered  re- 
nunciation of  Mr.  Parnell  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
— that  result  of  "  reflection  uninterrupted  "  by  news  from 
the  outer  world — has  moved  the  renounced  one  to  reply  ; 
and  with  a  nice  sense  of  fitness  he  has  elected  to  answer 
them  ex  cathedrd  archiejnscopi,  as  it  were — from  the  very 
seat  of  Archbishop  Croke.  Since  he  addressed  a  crowd  of 
admirers  from  the  windows  of  a  railway  carriage  at  Euston 
Station,  and  dismissed  them  with  an  invocation  of  the 
Divine  assistance  upon  his  cause,  he  has  done  nothing 
better  than  this.  He  seems  as  ready  to  poach  upon 
the  preserves  of  a  prelate  as  to  parody  the  allocution 
of  a  political  Pope.  Mr.  Parnell,  however,  showed 
no  disposition  to  imitate  either  the  pontifical  or  even  the 
archiepiscopal  style ;  he  was  sufficiently  proof  against  the 
genius  loci  to  keep  clear  of  that.  On  the  contrary,  his  two 
speeches  at  Thurles — the  short  address  at  the  railway 
station,  and  the  longer  one  in  the  market  square — are 
capital  examples  of  that  mixture  of  spirit  and  self-control 
which  has  always  enabled  him  to  take  a  "  facer "  without 
the  slightest  loss  of  composure,  but  with  the  quite  obvious, 
and  as  a  rule  the  promptly  realized,  determination  of 
"  countering  "  with  the  utmost  possible  effect.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  it  is  true,  he  let  off  with  contemptuous  leniency. 
It  is  evidently  Mr.  Dillon  alone  whom  he  fears,  and  an 
uglier  handful  of  telling  arguments,  damaging  insinuations, 
and  galling  sneers  has  never  probably  been  discharged  with 
such  perfect  calmness  and  courtesy  by  one  public  man  at 
the  head  of  another.  That  Mr.  Dillon  is  in  disorder 
under  this  brisk  fire  of  retorts  is  evident  enough  from 
the  hurried  and  ineffective  answer  which  it  has  drawn  from 
him. 

Mr.  Parnell,  however,  is  threatened  with  another  blow 
which,  from  some  points  of  view — notably  the  electioneering 
point  of  view — may  be  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  de- 
fection of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.O'BRiEN.  "Young  "  Mr.  Dwyer 
Gray,  as  the  Parnellites  are  now  contemptuously  calling 
him,  the  son  of  the  late  proprietor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
has  been  known  for  some  time  past  to  be  shaky  in  his 
allegiance  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  has  now  "  cast  him  hoff 
"  for  hever."  Unlike  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon,  he  is 
aware — indeed  he  makes  no  disguise  of  his  knowledge — that 
his  late  leader  was  badly  beaten  at  Carlow,  and  that  defeat 
has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  to  which  the  imprisoned 
patriots  were  guided  by  the  light  of  nature  and  the 
lamp  held  aloft  by  the  Genius  of  Uninterrupted  Reflection; 


namely,  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  take  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  a  commander  who  looks  so  very  like  losing. 
There  are  two  humorous  circumstances  about  young  Mr. 
Dwyer  Gray's  renunciation.  One  is  his  informing  Mr. 
Parnell  that  what  has  finally  done  for  him  with  the 
Irish  people  is  the  step  which  good  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  recommended  to  him  (by  wire)  as  a  sure 
way  of  rehabilitating  himself — to  wit,  his  marriage  with 
the  respondent  in  the  famous  divorce  suit.  The  other  is 
the  position  in  which  Mr.  Gray's  defection  places  the  news- 
paper with  which  he  is  connected.  Nearly  half  the  pro- 
prietorial interest  in  the  Freeman  is  said  to  be  vested  in 
him,  but  his  share  certificates  do  not  include  a  "  title  "  to 
the  unconquerable  soul  of  his  editor,  who,  while  printing 
"  communicated  "  articles  from  Mr.  Gray  repudiating  Mr. 
Parnell,  continues  to  publish  Parnellite  "  leaders "  on 
his  own  account,  and  in  the  name  of  the  paper  which  he 
still  conducts.  That  this  should  lead  to  so  glorious  a. 
"  ruction  "  as  that  which  signalized  the  stormy  demise  of 
the  editorship  of  United  Ireland  from  its  late  to  its  present 
holder  is  hardly  to  be  hoped.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Gray  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  his  superior 
interest  to  bear  upon  his  fellow-shareholders,  and  thus  effect 
the  desired  change  in  the  policy  of  the  paper.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  situation  brought  about  by  the  conflict  of  views 
between  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  hitherto  Parnellite 
organ  and  those  who  regulate  the  expression  of  its  opinions 
is  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  may  have  still  more 
interesting  developments.  And  it  seems  at  least  worth  the 
while  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience  to  note  that  one  of 
the  first  results  of  the  triumph  of  the  priests  in  Ireland  has 
been  to  bring  Irish  political  arrangements  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  ethics  which  Protestant 
Dissent,  if  not  Protestantism  at  large,  has  always  most 
emphatically  repudiated. 

The  debate  of  last  Monday  night  on  the  cases  of  Daly 
and  Egan  was  notable  rather  by  reason  of  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  domestic  relations  of  the  Nationalist 
party  than  on  any  other  ground.  Mr.  Redmond's  speech, 
which,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  truly  remarked,  was 
completely  disposed  of  by  the  reply  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  did  credit  in  the  moderation  and  propriety 
of  its  tone  to  his  tact  as  an  advocate  ;  but  it  did 
not  gain  as  an  argument  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  circumstance  that  its  essentially  forensic 
character  was  so  conspicuous  in  it  throughout.  Moreover, 
it  suffered,  as  did  those  of  his  supporters  on  the  Irish 
benches,  from  the  obvious  inability  of  the  various  speakers 
to  make  up  their  minds  on  what  precise  ground  to  base 
their  appeal.  So  far  as  the  wording  of  Mr.  Redmond's 
motion  went,  he  was  a  suppliant  for  mercy,  not  a  claimant 
for  justice;  yet  a  full  half  of  his  speech,  and  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Parnell's,  was  an  endeavour  to  make  out  that  Daly, 
at  any  rate,  ought  never  to  have  been  convicted  at  all. 
With  every  wish  to  give  these  apologists  for  the  convict 
the  full  benefit  of  the  ordinary  polite  assumption  that 
they  believed  in  their  own  case,  we  find  it  simply  impossible 
to  credit  them,  as  intelligent  men,  with  any  faith  in  the 
theory  of  Daly's  innocence. 

We  really  cannot  regard  as  serious  their  contention  that 
this  childlike  client  of  theirs  received  and  elaborately  con- 
cealed the  explosives  which  were  discovered  by  the  police 
on  his  premises  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  they 
were.  The  whole  story,  besides  being  discredited  by  the 
fact  that  the  man  never  put  it  forward  at  his  trial,  and, 
indeed,  apparently  withheld  it  until  he  had  served  some 
considerable  portion  of  his  sentence,  is  altogether  too 
"  thin."  We  may  take  it  that  Mr.  Parnell's  readiness, 
and  the  readiness  of  Mr.  P.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  John 
O'Connor,  to  accept  it  is  simply  measured  by  their  desire 
to  show  zeal  in  the  cause  of  that  more  violent  section  of 
the  American  Nationalists  on  whose  support  alone  the 
deserted  leader  can  hope  to  prop  his  tottering  cause ;  while 
the  absence  or  silence  of  the  whole  of  the  Anti-Parnellite* 
section  in  the  House  appears  to  show  clearly  either  that 
they  are  hopeless  of  winning  over  this  section  of  the  Irish- 
Americans  to  their  side,  whatever  they  may  do,  or  else 
that,  relying  as  they  do  on  clerical  support,  they  think 
they  can  dispense  with  any  aid  from  this  quarter. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  the  English  and  Scotch  contributors 
to  the  debate  who  were  really  the  making  of  it.  Mr. 
Atkinson's  share  in  it  we  leave  out  of  account,  since  it 
seems  just  at  present  to  be  uncertain  to  what  extent  that 
gentleman's  vagaries  are  a  proper  subject  for  criticism, 
either  mirthful  or  serious,  at  all.    But  we  can  well  spare 
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his  speech,  with  those  of  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Cuning- 
hame  Graham  to  fall  back  upon.  Our  thanks  are,  perhaps, 
principally  due  to  the  latter,  who,  had  he  not  played  the 
part  of  the  outspoken  enfant  terrible  to  such  perfection, 
might  not  have  brought  "  brither  Scot  " — or  brither  Scotch 
member,  at  any  rate,  if  we  have  mistaken  Mr.  Haldane's 
nationality — to  his  feet.  Mr.  Graham's  confession  that 
he  was  "  returned  to  Parliament  by  Irish  votes  simply 
"because  he  was  Mr.  Parnell's  candidate";  his  avowal 
that  he  meant  to  play  the  part  with  proper  spirit  ; 
and  his  awkward  remark  that  "  the  party  which  had 
"  made  so  much  political  capital  out  of  their  alliance 
"  with  Irishmen  had  not  been  rising,  like  trout  at  May- 
"  flies,  to  take  part  in  that  discussion,"  must  have  been 
disagreeable  hearing  to  more  than  one  other  member 
hailing  from  that  country  which  Mr.  Gladstone  sup- 
posed to  have  been  described  poetically  as  the  "  land 
"  o'  the  leal."  Only  Mr.  Haldane,  however,  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  he,  if  we  may  be  forgiven  a  locution 
appropriate  to  the  nationality  of  the  subject,  was  superior 
to  it.  Nothing  so  good  as  his  reference  to  the  respect  enter- 
tained for  Mr.  Daly  in  "  Fenian  circles,"  and  his  remarks 
on  the  "  political  provocation "  which  the  two  convicts 
had  received  in  the  circumstance  that  at  the  date  of  their 
crime  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  full  swing  of  his  beneficent 
policy  towards  Ireland,  has  been  heard  for  a  long  time  past 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  MILLARD  CASE. 

THE  Millard  case,  out  of  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  construct  another  Cass  case,  is  of  interest 
only  in  so  far  as  it  has  served  to  justify,  or  not,  the  attacks 
which  are  habitually  made  upon  the  police  in  certain 
quarters.  As  for  Alice  Millard  herself,  her  character 
was  vindicated  by  the  magistrates,  who  dismissed  the  charge 
brought  against  her.  They  were  satisfied  by  sufficient 
evidence  that  she  was  not  a  disorderly  prostitute.  That  is 
a  phrase  which  has  a  very  definite  meaning.  If  there  had 
been  no  attempts  to  make  use  of  her  adventure  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  police,  we  should  not  be  at 
all  concerned  to  learn  whether  her  behaviour  in  the  public 
street  was  or  was  not  decorous.  She  has  to  thank  ill- 
advised  friends  and  persons  who  had  an  axe  of  their  own  to 
grind  if  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  need  never  have  heard 
of  her,  have  been  compelled  to  ask  whether  her  behaviour 
did  not  in  fact  excuse  the  mistake  made  by  tho  constables 
Bradbury  and  Cottle.  The  character  of  the  police  is  a 
matter  of  universal  concern.  Some  who  are  on  the  side  of 
order  and  good  sense  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
errors  of  policemen  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
complaint.  We  are  not  sure  that  such  extreme  regard  for 
the  character  of  the  force  is  in  its  real  interest.  Much 
power  is  necessarily  entrusted  to  them,  and  since,  with  all 
their  merits,  they  are  only  human  beings,  it  is  better  that 
they  should  know  themselves  liable  to  be  taken  to  task  for 
any  misuse  of  their  position.  There  is  very  little  human 
nature  which  can  be  trusted  not  to  exceed  if  it  knows  it 
can  do  so  with  impunity.  If  it  had  been  shown  that 
Bradbury  brought  his  charge  carelessly  and  frivolously 
he  might  have  been  justly  punished  for  conduct  which 
would  have  proved  him  unfit  for  his  place. 

The  trial  has  fortunately  proved  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  the  constable  to  have  acted  in  a  merely  reck- 
less, still  less  in  a  spiteful,  manner.  He  or  his  advisers  were 
so  injudicious  as  to  call  evidence  in  his  defence  which  was 
properly  rejected  as  worthless.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
prove  that  when  he  arrested  Alice  Millard  she  was  be- 
having m  a  way  and  was  in  surroundings  which  justified  him 
in  thinking  her  what  he  accused  her  of  being.  If  that 
could  be  proved,  the  charge  of  perjury  against  him  fell  to 
the  ground  at  once.  To  go  further  was  to  run  a  quite  un- 
necessary risk,  and  there  was  a  certain  appearance  of 
malignity  in  the  laborious  repetition  of  a  charge  which 
had  been  dismissed  as  mistaken.  It  was  proved  that  the 
facts  did  justify  the  constable  in  forming'  his  opinion  of 
Alice  Millard's  character.  We  have  no  taste  for  insist- 
ing on  the  details  of  such  a  story  as  this.  Whoever  knows 
anything  of  the  conditions  of  large  towns  and  of  places 
which  contain  a  garrison  is  aware  that  they  include  in  their 
population  a  class  which,  without  being  itself  exactly 
criminal  or  disorderly,  lives  with  the  criminal  and  dis- 
orderly.   This  makes  the  work  of  the  police  extremely  I 


difficult.  An  intermediate  class  of  this  kind  may  be  a. 
proper  object  of  pity ;  but  when  one  of  its  members  gets 
into  trouble  with  the  police,  the  known  character  of  his  or 
her  associates  ought  in  fairness  to  be  considered  as  an  ex 
cuse  for  the  constable.  The  Winchester  jury  cannot  have 
remembered  a  fact  of  which  it  must  be  well  aware  when  it 
added  to  its  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  a  rider  blaming  the  police 
for  not  making  inquiries  into  the  character  of  the  woman 
between  the  time  of  her  arrest  and  her  appearance  before  the 
magistrates.  Inquiry  could  only  have  confirmed  them  in 
the  opinion  they  had  already  formed.  They  could  hardly 
have  become  aware  of  the  fact  which  was  proved  to  tho 
satisfaction  of  the  magistrates,  and  they  would  certainly 
have  learnt  that  others  thought  about  Alice  Millard 
exactly  as  they  did  themselves.  The  clamour  which  has 
been  raised  against  the  police  in  connexion  with  this  case 
is  entitled  to  no  sort  of  excuse.  A  moment's  thought 
would  have  shown  any  honestly  disposed  man  that  there 
was  no  question  here  of  a  frivolous  charge,  and  no  occa- 
sion for  declamation  about  police  misconduct.  Even  if  an 
individual  constable  had  misbehaved,  it  would  have  been 
equally  ridiculous  to  abuse  the  whole  force.  But  there  is  a. 
class  of  journalists  whose  love  of  virtue  takes  the  form  of 
abuse  of  the  police.  With  these  persons  it  is  a  rule  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  a  constable  is  necessarily  corrupt  and 
malignant.  Cases  of  the  Cass  or  Millard  class,  for  reasons 
on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate,  have  particular  attrac- 
tions for  them.  No  sooner  does  one  of  them  occur  than  an 
outcry  is  raised  over  the  tyranny  which  subjects  a  "  virtuous- 
"  woman "  to  outrageous  charges.  To  ask  whether  a 
"  virtuous  woman,"  in  any  but  the  technical  sense,  would 
be  found  behaving  in  a  way  which  makes  her  suspected  of 
disorderly  conduct,  is,  in  the  ethics  of  these  authorities, 
another  outrage.  We  will  not  say  whether  it  occurs  to 
them  to  ask  whether  the  police  are  not  also  entitled 
to  some  consideration.  Probably  it  does  not ;  but  that  is 
because  they  have  already  decided  that  the  force  is  to  be 
attacked  whenever  a  shadow  of  a  pretext  can  be  found  for 
the  attack.  Tenderness  for  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
unjustly  accused  is  the  excuse  for  all  this  malignant  gabble, 
which  fine  feeling  is  never  known  to  modify  in  the  least  the 
virulence  of  the  charges  brought  against  a  body  of  men  who 
do  work  which  is  always  difficult,  and  often  dangerous,  in 
an  admirable  manner. 


CHURCH  MATTERS. 

THE  report  of  the  matter  of  St.  Peter's,  Derby,  in  the 
Consistory  Court  of  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  which  is 
given  in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  is  necessarily  brief,  and 
the  case  is,  we  understand,  under  appeal,  for  which  reasons 
any  remarks  that  we  have  to  make  must  be  taken  as  pro- 
visional.   But  the  Chancellor's  decision  is  substantive,  and 
therefore  subject  to  comment ;  and  as  the  matter  appears  to 
us  to  involve  an  ecclesiastical  question  of  great  moment,  we 
lose  no  time  in  commenting  on  it  with  all  proper  reserves. 
The  facts  do  not  appear  to  be  the  subject  of  any  dispute. 
An  application  was  made  by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens 
of  St.  Peter's,  Derby,  for  a  faculty  authorizing  the  removal 
of  the  altar-cross  and  candlesticks,  of  the  super-altar,  and 
of  the  chancel  gates,  and  for  the  lowering  of  the  chancel 
screen.    The  lay  rector,  taking  locus  standi  as  concerned 
with  the  chancel,  opposed,  and  it  was  proved  in  evidence 
that,  though  the  objects,  structural  or  ornamental,  in 
question  had  never  been  introduced  by  faculty,  the  cross 
and  candlesticks  were  forty  years  old,  the  screen  more 
than  thirty,  while  both  the  Chancellor  and  the  Arch- 
deacon of  the  diocese  had  had  their  attention  called  to 
these  additions  as  long  ago  as  i860.    It  was  pleaded, 
and  not  denied,  that  all  of  them  came  within   legal  de- 
cisions, and  it  was  further  urged  that  the  limitation  clause 
of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  had  been  exceeded 
even  in  the  case  of  the  latest  addition,  the  chancel  gates  of 
1S83.    Yet  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Kemp,  expressly  stating 
that  he  did  not  pronounce  against  the  legality  of  any  of 
these  ornaments,  issued  a  faculty  for  the  removal  of  all  of 
them,  and  condemned  the  lay  rector  in  costs. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  decision  is  distinctly 
against  public  policy.  It  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true  that 
the  doctrine  of  faculty  has  been  most  unwisely  and  im- 
properly neglected  by  all  parties  in  the  Church,  even 
of  later  years,  much  more  earlier.  If  every  person,  lay  and 
clerical,  Evangelical  and  Anglican,  who  has  bought,  sold,. 
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•or  otherwise  meddled  with  Church  property,  illegally  re- 
moved from  or  illegally  introduced  into  churches  during 
the  last  half- century,  were  brought  to  book,  there  would 
be  a  very  pretty  gaol  delivery  at  that  assize,  and  the 
Bar  would  not  complain  of  want  of  employment.  But 
when  things  admittedly  legal  have  remained  in  a  church 
for  a  full  generation,  we  must  say  that  it  seems  to  us 
a  monstrous  thing  that  the  law  should  give  colour  for 
their  removal  because  of  an  original  technical  defect.  The 
counsel  for  the  petitioners  spoke  as  if  St.  Peter's,  Derby, 
was  "  a  united  parish."  It  may  be  so ;  we  hope  it  is. 
But  the  fact  of  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  combining  in 
the  application  will  hardly  prove  it,  and  if  it  were  proved 
it  would  be  irrelevant.  The  Vicar  and  the  Vicar's  Church- 
warden, unless  the  Vicar  is  a  fool,  naturally  go  together,  and 
the  people's  Churchwarden  by  no  means  always  represents 
the  people.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  would  be  idle  to  blink 
or  ignore  the  fact  that  this  decision  is  equivalent  to  vestigia 
retrorsum.  The  ornaments  which  are  thus  removed  sym- 
bolize an  attempt  to  bring  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England  up  to  certain,  in  this  case,  admittedly  legal 
standards.  We  have  never  been  advocates  of  the  reckless 
forcing  of  these  standards  on  unwilling  congregations.  It 
takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  church,  as  well  as  to  make  a  world. 
But  the  sound  principle  which  has  in  the  main  guided 
English  secular  politics  ought  to  guide  politics  ecclesias- 
tical. If,  whenever  a  new  vicar  comes,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  go  back  in  points  of  ritual  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  last 
century,  and  to  stint  the  legal  requirements  as  he  pleases, 
we  cannot  see  how  the  next  vicar  can  be  blamed  for  sud- 
denly piling  on  ritual  a  little,  or  more  than  a  little, 
beyond  these  requirements.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
system  of  maxima  and  minima,  of  alternate  excess  and 
defect,  can  be  anything  but  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  And  again  repeating  that  we  should  like  to 
have  fuller  documents  than  we  have  forjudging  Chancellor 
Kemp's  judgment,  we  cannot  but  also  repeat  that  his  de- 
cision appears  to  us  of  the  most  lamentable  kind.  A  church 
is  not  a  theatre,  where  the  scenery  and  the  properties  are 
to  change  to-day  and  to-morrow  according  to  the  liberality 
of  the  manager  and  the  tastes  of  the  audience. 


THE  PROPHET  AT  HOME. 

THROUGH  the  benevolent  enterprise  of  an  American 
interviewer  we  are  presented  with  a  picture  of  a 
Prophet  at  Home.  Prophet  Harris  is  this  favoured  prophet, 
and  California  is  his  home.  Were  he  a  strict  observer  of 
tradition  and  the  picturesque,  the  prophet  would  not  have 
a  home.  He  should  be  an  eremite  of  the  Sierras  or  a  lone 
dweller  by  old  Salt  Lake.  The  picture  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lake  Harris  is  in  some  ways  disappointing.  It  suggests 
little  of  the  plain  living  which  is  the  mark  of  the  transcend- 
entalism It  is  wanting  somewhat  in  austerity.  There  may 
be  some  who  will  not  know  how  to  take  it.  "  To  laugh 
"  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace ;  yet  to  be  grave 
*'  exceeds  all  power  of  face."  Nine  hundred  acres  of  fruit- 
ful California,  "  with  a  house,"  as  the  advertisements  say, 
call  up  visions  of  fat  living  in  a  blissful  land.  Every- 
body sums  up  California  as  paradise.  In  this  delectable 
place- — Santa  Rosa  is  its  pretty  name,  a  name  as 
engaging  as  Blithesdale — -Prophet  Harris  attempts  to 
realize  that  ideal  community  where,  as  the  poet  sings, 
"no  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold." 
Here  he  practises  his  "  scheme  of  life  "  by  which  he  would 
persuade  others,  whom  the  surrounding  heathen  profanely 
term  his  dupes,  "  to  live  the  life  that  Christ  preached." 
Here  he  works  in  the  vineyard.  It  is  a  carnal  vineyard 
wherein  the  prophet  labours,  of  which  he  makes  much  wine, 
and  realizes — not  the  ideal,  perhaps,  but  tolerably  hand- 
some profits.  Thus  the  profession  of  prophet  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  both  lines  of 
business  pay.  We  are  not  informed  whether  Prophet  Harris 
"  receives."  If  he  does,  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Rosa  should 
be  in  good  case.  They  would  not  sit,  as  guests,  with  Harris  at 
his  pulse.  "  Harris  himself  lives  in  comfort,  almost  luxury," 
though  his  hospitality  appears  to  be  questioned,  when  we 
are  told  he  lives  thus  "  with  two  or  three  of  more  in- 
"  timate  friends."  "  The  others,"  by  which  the  flock  is 
meant,  we  assume,  graze  on  other  pastures,  apart  from  the 
shepherd,  and  are  said  to  be  mightily  content  with  the 
arrangement.  Less  content,  however,  were  the  unconverted 
of  Santa  Rosa.  They  wondered  at  the  luxurious  living  of 
the  prophet,  and  they  bewailed  the  lot  of  "  the  others." 


They  fell  to  pitying  these,  and  called  them  "  dupes  "  ;  and, 
with  ignorant  zeal,  took  up  their  cause,  even  to  the  law 
Courts,  that  they  should  enjoy  common  rights  with  the 
prophet  and  his  intimates  in  the  matter  of  trust,  and,  we 
suppose,  at  the  festal  board.  But  "  the  dupes,"  as  is  the 
proverbial  way  of  such,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  simple  persons.  They  were  quite  content  that  all 
their  worldly  goods  should  remain  invested  in  the  name  of 
the  prophet.  And  the  discomfited  fruit-growers  of  Santa 
Rosa  retired  to  the  shade  of  their  vines  and  fig-trees  to 
wonder,  and  still  to  wonder,  at  the  mysterious  ways  of 
Harris  and  the  others. 

As  we  study  this  touching  picture  of  the  Golden  Age 
revived,  it  would  ill  become  us,  in  effete  Europe,  to  boast 
ourselves  of  our  progress  and  our  century.  America  owns 
a  young  and  ingenuous  race.  The  world  renews  its  youth, 
and  of  the  renewal  America  rightly  enjoys  the  first-fruits. 
We  cannot,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee,  wonder  at  the 
wonderment  of  Santa  Rosa.  Such  primitive  schemes — we 
thank  thee,  prophet,  for  that  word — as  this  "  scheme  of 
"  life  "  of  Mr.  Harris  are  not,  after  all,  wholly  novel,  or  fit 
only  for  a  new  world.  The  blameless  alien  who  parts  with  his 
watch  or  bank-notes  just  to  show  his  confidence  in  the  stran- 
ger who  yearns  for  confidence,  is  always  present  in  London. 
It  was  nice  of  the  people  of  Santa  Rosa  to  try  to  help  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Harris,  but  have  we  not  our  own  blind  to 
minister  to,  and  do  we  not  neglect  them  1  With  our  own 
schemes  of  life,  and  of  salvation,  we  cannot  cast  a  stone  at 
the  kindly  people  of  Santa  Rosa. ,  If  they  have  Mr. 
Harris,  we  have  Mr.  William  Booth.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
their  peculiar  notions  of  a  legal  trust  that  these  great 
exemplars  of  a  free  and  enlightened  age  are  found  in  accord. 
Prophet  Harris  is  as  much  given  to  speech  that  is  mysterious 
and  dark  as  Mr.  Booth  himself.  Questioned  as  to  "  the  truth 
"  about  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  coming  into  his  family," 
by  the  curious  New  York  reporter,  he  vapours  about  his 
willingness  to  suffer  misrepresentation  rather  than  inflict  pain 
upon  others.  He  "  cannot  reveal  the  truth,"  for  this  exqui- 
site reason.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  they  are  that 
must  suffer,  were  the  truth  known,  apart  from  Mr.  Harris 
himself.  Surely  it  were  not  a  hard  matter  for  a  prophet 
to  speak  the  truth.  He  does  not  directly  contradict  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  account  of  himself.  "  If  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
"  made  mistakes,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  it  is  because 
she  did  not  make  use  of  certain  documents  in  his  posses- 
sion. There  is  much  virtue  in  this  "if."  To  call  this 
skimble-skamble  stuff  about  letters  and  papers  and  mis- 
representation and  pain  to  others  "  a  reply  to  Mrs. 
"  Oliphant's  book  "  is  a  beggarly  piece  of  impudence  on 
behalf  of  the  prophet  unveiled.  We  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Harris  does  not  intend 
to  reply  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Memoirs  of  Laurence  Oliphant. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

IT  is  very  generally — indeed,  as  good  as  universally — 
allowed  that  the  postponement  of  the  Indian  Budget  to 
the  close  of  the  Session  is  no  better  than  a  scandal.  Having 
made  its  mind  up  on  this  point  at  any  time  since  Indian 
Budget  statements  were  made  at  all,  the  House  has  this 
year  put  it  off  till  the  actual  last  night.  No  line  of  conduct 
could  be  at  once  more  characteristic  of  the  enlightened 
conscience  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  that  good 
sense  which  has  not  yet  wholly  deserted  the  mother  of 
Parliaments.  Conscience  requires  that  she  should  be 
severely  aware  of  her  duties  to  India.  Therefore  she  shakes 
her  venerable  head  over  the  neglect  of  the  Indian  Budget. 
Good  sense  requires  that  she  should  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  matters  which  she  only  dimly  understands.  There- 
fore she  leaves  the  Budget  to  the  latest  possible  date,  when 
a  thin  House  is  eager  to  be  prorogued  for  its  holiday,  and 
there  is  a  minimum  risk  of  dangerous  cackle.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  a  compromise  better  adapted  to  secure  at  once 
the  tranquil  slumbers  of  the  conscientious  member  and  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  his  interference  in  Indian 
affairs.  What  talk  there  was  last  Tuesday  was  enough  to 
act  as  warning  of  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  debate 
when  the  House  was  fresher  and  time  not  so  short.  One 
has  only  to  think  for  a  moment  of  what  might  be  done  by 
Mr.  S.  Smith  talking  about  giving  the  "  Indian  people  a 
"  moderate  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country," 
if  he  did  not  speak  amid  yawns  and  thoughts  of  grouse.  Mr. 
S.  Smith  does  not  know  that  there  is  no  "  people  of  India," 
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but  scores  of  peoples,  who  would  be  at  one  another's  throats 
in  twenty-four  hours  if  they  were  left  alone.  How  should 
he  know  it,  seeing  that  he  obviously  thinks  India  inhabited 
by  one  race  of  one  religion,  all  exactly  like  the  gentlemen 
of  colour  at  the  London  University  College  1 

Sir  J.  Gorst's  statement  contained  little  calling  for  dis- 
cussion. The  substance  of  it  was  known  from  previous 
statements  of  the  Indian  Government.  His  references 
to  that  mystery  of  mysteries  the  silver  question  were 
listened  to,  no  doubt,  with  the  respect  which  such  high 
matters  deserve.  The  one  intelligible  detail  of  the  state- 
ment, the  increase  in  the  land  revenue,  might  excite  the 
distrust  of  Mr.  S.  Smith.  To  this  class  of  honourable 
member  it  appears  to  be  very  shocking  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  India  should  live,  as  it  always 
has  lived,  by  agriculture.  They  would,  perhaps,  prefer 
to  learn  that  the  country  population  is  diminishing, 
or  stationary,  while  the  town  population  is  increasing 
on  the  model  of  Europe  and  of  European  colonies.  India, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  escaping 
a  common  curse.  Little  good  or  none  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  echoes  made  in  the  House  by  the  outcries  of  those 
occidentalized  Orientals  from  whom  most  of  the  friends  of 
India  take  their  opinions  at  second  hand — which  is  not  the 
least  valid  of  the  reasons  for  putting  the  debate  on  the 
Indian  Budget  late,  and  cutting  it  short.  The  two  discus- 
sions which  preceded  Sir  J.  Gorst's  statement  were  of  some 
interest.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  note  the  zeal  shown  by 
some  representatives  of  English  manufacturing  industries 
for  the  protection  of  Indian  labour  since  it  has  become  a 
serious  competitor  to  Lancashire  and  to  those  who  export 
Lancashire  goods.  The  desire  to  secure  a  happier  life  to 
Indian  factory  hands  by  diminishing  their  wages  would  not, 
it  may  be,  appear  altogether  admirable  to  the  natives  who  are 
to  be  protected.  Sir  George  Campbell,  who  is  seldom  absurd 
on  Indian  questions,  was  able  to  assure  Mr.  Provand — a  re- 
presentative of  Manchester  export  and  not  Lancashire  manu- 
facture, which,  as  we  all  know,  has  such  diverse  interests — 
that  the  Indian  factory  hand  is  not  incapable  of  looking 
after  himself.  Mr.  Maclean  started  a  discussion,  which 
was  the  more  interesting — and  it  may  be  added  the  more 
inconclusive — because  it  dealt  with  questions  of  policy  and 
opinion.  The  inquiry  whether  the  "  people  of  India,"  as 
Mr.  S.  Smith  would  say,  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  North-West  frontier  wanders  naturally 
into  this  other,  whether  they  ought  to  be  protected 
by  European  rulers  against  invaders  who  are  by  courtesy 
called  European.  This  is  a  very  large  question,  and  one  not 
to  be  discussed  within  narrow  limits.  Our  own  opinion, 
for  which  we  will  produce  our  reasons  on  a  fitting  occasion, 
is  that  it  is  better  for  India  to  pay  over  6,000,000?.  a  year 
for  the  fortification  of  its  frontier  than  to  undergo  the  dis- 
turbance which  would  follow  on  a  Russian  invasion,  or 
even  serious  attempt  at  invasion.  We  may  point  out,  too, 
that  nobody  proposes  to  fortify  all  the  "  three  hundred " 
passes  in  India,  but  only  to  put  the  frontier  defences  in  a  con- 
dition which  would  stop  an  attack  on  any  of  them  till  the 
outposts  had  been  destroyed,  and  to  make  that  destruction  as 
difficult  as  possible.  The  question  to  which  the  discussion 
started  by  Mr.  Maclean  narrowed  down — the  question, 
namely,  whether  since  we  have  made  a  railway  to  the  Khojak 
range  we  should  not  push  it  on  to  Candahar — has  difficulties 
of  its  own.  It  would,  considered  in  the  abstract,  be  an 
excellent  thing  no  doubt.  But  it  has  to  be  considered  in 
the  concrete,  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  represented  by 
the  Ameer.  On  this  point  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  if  it 
is  decided  on  general  grounds  to  maintain  an  Oriental  buffer 
State  on  our  North- West  Frontier,  we  must  accept  the 
natural  consequence,  which  is  that  the  buffer  State  will  be 
Oriental — in  other  words,  it  will  not  favour  the  intrusion  of 
European  things  into  its  borders  more  than  it  can  help. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

A SESSION  of  exceptional  achievement  in  the  despatch 
of  business  was  summed  up  last  Wednesday  in  a 
Speech  from  the  Throne  of  unusual  length  and  elaboration. 
Supporters  of  the  Government  have  been  congratulating 
themselves  both  in  advance  and  after  its  delivery  on  the 
account  which  it  renders;  and  that  is  doubtless  natural 
enough.  On  one  or  two  of  the  Ministerial  measures  passed 
during  the  present  Session  it  is  possible  for  even  an  im- 
partial critic  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  to  look  with  a 


certain  amount  of  satisfaction,  if  only  from  their  attesting 
the  fact  that  legislation,  be  it  doubtfully  experimental  or 
not,  to  which  the  country  stands  committed  can  still  be 
carried  through  Parliament  despite  all  the  resistance  of 
the  obstructionist  and  of  all  the  embarrassing  attentions 
of  the  bore.  This  remark  applies  mainly,  of  course, 
to  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  but  it  has  relevance  also, 
with  modifications,  to  the  Tithe  B,ent  Charge  Act,  the 
Factories  Act,  and  other  important  additions  to  this 
year's  volume  of  the  statutes.  The  Free  Education  Act 
— are  the  Government  ashamed  of  its  main  merit,  that 
they  have  so  bashfully  shorn  it  of  all  qualifying  prefix, 
either  "  free  "  or  "  assisted  "  1 — does  not,  of  course,  come- 
within  the  scope  of  this  observation,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
parties  competed  with  each  other  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  bribe  offered  by  it ;  and  from  the  outset,  therefore,  it 
had  not  only  no  obstruction,  but  hardly  any  serious  oppo- 
sition, to  apprehend.  Putting  this  aside,  however,  there 
remains  a  respectable  list  of  measures  which,  as  being  either 
really  required  by  the  community  or  such  as  a  Government 
might  reasonably  hold  to  be  so  required,  it  ought  to  be 
within  their  power  to  pass,  to  the  number  certainly  of  half 
a  dozen  or  so,  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  Parliamentary 
Session.  And  since  Ministers  have  contrived  this  year,  in 
the  course  of  a  Session  not  much  exceeding  the  ordinary 
limits,  to  accomplish  this,  in  defiance  of  the  Keays  and 
Mortons  and  Laboucheres  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
deserve,  as  we  have  said,  the  congratulations  of  others 
besides  the  mere  political  partisan. 

Another  ground  on  which  reasonable  and  impartial 
people  are  justified  in  joining  mildly  in  the  chorus  of  party 
jubilation  is  that  the  Government,  whether  by  design  or 
accident — perhaps  by  a  little  of  both — have  this  year  con- 
trived to  subject  one  of  the  chief  impostures  of  the  Obstruc- 
tionists to  a  thorough  and  most  wholesome  exposure.  The 
last  fortnight  or  so  of  the  Session  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
reviewed  with  satisfaction,  for  the  precise  reason  which 
made  Mr.  Cyril  Flower — in  that  "  first  speech  of  the 
"  recess,"  which  we  suppose  we  must  compliment  him  with 
having  delivered  the  other  day  at  Luton — recount  its 
history  with  so  much  indignation.  Mr.  Flower  is  greatly 
exercised  in  his  mind  because,  "  after  they  had  been  dis- 
"  cussing  great  questions  to  empty  Houses  for  many  nights, 
"  this  Government,  which  pretended  to  wish  all  its  Bills 
"  looked into,andallitsexpenditureexamined, actuallycaused 
"  the  House  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  last,  after  twelve  o'clock 
"  at  night,  to  pass  no  less  than  2 1  millions  of  public  money." 
And  Mr.  Flower  went  on  to  talk  rather  foolishly  about 
Eight  Hours  Bills,  and  about  there  being  "  no  class  of 
"  people  who  stood  in  so  much  need  of  an  eight  hours  day 
"  as  members  of  Parliament " — -as  if  there  were  anything  so 
very  terrible  in  being  kept  sitting  up  into  the  small  hours 
on  two  consecutive  nights,  or  as  if  the  labours  of  the  House 
since  the  time  when  it  actually,  and  perhaps  judiciously, 
did  pass  a  "  nine  hours  law  "  for  itself,  are  anything  like  as 
severe,  to  leave  length  of  holidays  out  of  the  question,  as  are 
cheerfully  undergone  by  large  numbers  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Still,  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  work 
apart  from  those  of  the  worker,  we  have,  of  course,  no 
difficulty  in  conceding  to  Mr.  Flower  that  it  would  be 
better  to  vote  21  millions  of  public  money  before  mid- 
night than  after  it,  and  that  possibly  four  nights  might 
be  more  advisably  devoted  to  it  than  two.  But  it  is 
a  little  unfortunate  for  this  very  ready  critic  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  he  should  have  failed  to  perceive  the 
two-edged  character  of  his  complaint.  For  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  as  so  experienced  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment must  know  well,  than  that  Ministers  could  never 
have  gob  votes  to  the  tune  of  21  millions,  or  to  a 
quarter  of  that  amount,  in  two  nights  of  Supply  without 
the  complete  co-operation  of  the  Opposition.  If  any  two 
or  three,  or,  indeed,  if  any  one,  of  these  eminently  con- 
scientious gentlemen  below  the  gangway,  with  "  a  duty 
"  to  perform  to  their  constituents,"  had  chosen  to  treat 
the  Estimates  in  the  last  week  of  July  as  they  or  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  treated  them  a  couple  of  months 
earlier,  the  Minister  or  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  con- 
tentious votes  would  have  been  literally  compelled  to  post- 
pone them,  and  the  two  nights  would  have  grown  into 
half  a  dozen.  But  what  the  Government  have,  in  the 
year,  succeeded  in  doing — and  we  congratulate  them  on 
the  fact — is  to  demonstrate  that,  as  soon  as  ever  a  vigilant 
scrutiny  and  a  minute  criticism  of  the  Estimates  cease  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  obstruction  of  Ministerial 
legislation,  the  urgency  of  that  particular  "duty  to  my 
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constituents  "  suddenly  disappears.  Most  people  at  all 
conversant  with  Parliamentary  proceedings  well  knew  this, 
<of  course,  before,  but  it  is  just  as  well  that "  my  constituents  " 
should  be  made  aware  of  it  also. 

These  topics  of  congratulation,  however,  are  for  the 
non-political  person  alone.  The  party  man,  we  know,  has 
more  matters  than  these  to  rejoice  over  in  his  retro- 
spect of  the  Session.  He  exults  in  the  press,  and  will 
later  on,  no  doubt,  tripudiate  upon  the  platform  because 
his  party  have  made  a  loDg  legislative  score.  They  have 
achieved  the  equivalent  of  what,  in  terms  of  cricket,  would 
be  the  feat  of  "getting  into  three  figures";  and  their 
spokesmen  on  the  stump  will  rehearse  the  exploit  over  and 
over  again  as  the  next,  and  no  doubt  the  last,  Session  of  the 
present  Parliament  draws  near.  The  electorate  will  be 
incessantly  reminded  of  the  number  of  "  great  measures  " 
which  the  Government  succeeded  in  carrying  in  1891  ; 
their  number  and  their  "greatness"  being,  of  course,  dwelt 
upon  (and  rightly,  considering  the  speaker's  opinion  of  his 
audience)  with  much  more  frequency  and  insistence  than 
their  necessity  or  wisdom.  It  is  presumably  to  a  hypo- 
thetical "  ring "  or  gallery  of  spectators,  such  as  applauds 
the  prowess  of  the  cricketer  in  a  "  first-class  match,"  that 
these  hymns  of  triumph  are  addressed.  The  theory  is 
that  the  British  elector  looks  on  in  his  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  the  legislative  performances  of  the  "  Ins"  with 
much  the  same  interest,  and  on  occasion  enthusiasm,  as 
is  displayed  by  the  crowds  who  assist  at  our  national 
pastime  ;  and  that  the  "  Ins,"  if  they  can  only  make  their 
performances  aforesaid  sufficiently  imposing,  will  secure 
that  first  of  political  successes  which,  curiously  enough,  is 
the  last  of  cricketing  discomfitures — the  privilege  of 
"  following  their  innings."  The  question  in  our  minds  is 
whether  any  such  ring  or  gallery  exists,  or  whether,  if  it 
does,  it  takes  anything  like  the  interest  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  take  in  the  legislative  game.  There  is  certainly 
no  sign  of  it  to  be  discerned  in  the  behaviour  of  the  con- 
stituencies at  bye-elections.  They  certainly  do  not  appear 
to  regulate  the  distribution  of  their  favours  by  a  study 
of  the  Statute  Book.  We  have  never  known  of  a  "barren 
"  Session  "  provoking  such  resentment  among  the  electo- 
rate as  to  endanger  Ministerial  seats;  and  there  is  ex- 
tremely little  reason  to  suppose  that  great  activity  and 
success  in  legislation  will  prove  any  passport  to  their 
favour.  If  this  be  so,  the  "  trust  "  Her  Majesty  is  made 
to  express  that  "in  a  future  Session  you  may  be  able  to 
"  examine  several  questions  of  interest  to  which  I  have 
"  drawn  your  attention  "—-namely,  in  the  opening  Speech 
from  the  Throne  in  November  last — need  not  be  accom- 
panied by  any  keen  anxiety.  The  passage  is  important  as 
confirming  the  anticipation  that  there  is  to  be  another 
Session ;  but  it  is  possible,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  it  does  not  presage  any  very  feverish  display  of 
legislative  activity  in  1892. 


THE  SESSION. 


WE  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  Session  wherein  the  House  of 
Commons  has  not  forgotten  one  favourite  precept  of  the 
moralist.  It  has  shown  itself  mindful  of  its  end.  Thoughts  of 
the  inevitable  general  election,  which  for  the  rest  looked  nearer 
in  January  than  it  does  now,  have  been  much  with  honourable 
members.  If  the  influence  of  these  theoretically  commendable 
reflections  on  their  conduct  has  not  been  wholesome,  the  reason 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  theory  which  the  Parliament-man 
has  constructed  about  the  nature  of  the  deities  who  rule  in  the 
tribunal  before  which  he  must  go.  Like  the  lady  who  became 
Mrs.  Amyas  Leigh,  your  honourable  member  recognizes,  as  far 
as  we  can  interpret  his  creed,  two  gods — one  beneficent,  but  lazy 
and  incapable  of  doing  harm  ;  the  other  malignant,  but  very  lean 
■and  active.  He  is  sure  of  the  good  will  of  the  first,  but  dread- 
fully afraid  of  the  mischief  which  may  be  done  him  by  the  second. 
Enlightened  self-interest  dictates  the  paying  of  copious  sacrifices 
to  the  deity  who  will  do  the  harm  unless  he  is  placated.  At  all 
times  he  is  to  be  thought  on,  but  more  particularly  when  a  general 
election  cannot  be  far  off.  Accordingly,  as  a  Parliament  draws 
to  its  end  there  is  a  notable  increase  in  votes  for  this  or  that  fad 
which  is  understood  to  have  a  savoury  smell  in  his  nostrils,  and 
of  Bills  or  Commissions  to  inquire  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  his 
stomach  will  be  stayed,  if  not  satisfied  for  good.  The  burnt 
offerings  come  from  all  sides.  Opposition  members  dedicate 
■motions  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  induced  to  convert  them  from 
vOuts  to  Ins;  while  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  give  him  measures 
which  may  persuade  him  not  to  turn  them  out. 


Parliament  resumed  its  sittings  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of 
January,  and  Opposition  members  began  their  exercises  on  the 
23rd  by  Mr.  Channing's  motion  on  the  excessive  hours  of  railway 
servants,  which,  if  it  was  not  suggested  by  the  Scotch  railway 
strike,  then  just  about  ending  in  well-deserved  failure,  was  lucky 
in  having  that  disgracefully  violent  disturbance  to  give  it  point. 
Mr.  Channing's  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  23.  But 
the  railway-servant  voter  was  consoled  by  the  promise  of  a 
Government  inquiry  into  the  length  of  his  day's  work.  A 
Committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  Royal  Commission,  which  has  been  inquiring 
into  labour  at  Large.  On  the  28th  of  January  Mr.  E. 
Robertson — it  being  a  Wednesday  and  the  property  of  pri- 
vate members — introduced  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy, by  which  workmen  on  strike  are  still  to  some  feeble 
extent  bridled.  The  House  feared  meddling  with  the  lawyers 
more  than  failing  to  propitiate  strikers  who  had  just  been  de- 
feated, and  therefore  turned  out  Mr.  E.  Robertson's  little  Bill 
by  a  majority  of  36.  On  the  4th  of  February — next  Wednesday 
— Mr.  Gladstone  was  restrained  by  exactly  the  same  majority 
from  removing  the  limited,  and  withal  doubtful,  religious  dis- 
ability which  still  excludes  Roman  Catholics  from  the  places  of 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  But  the 
Irish  clergy,  who  have  so  obligingly  tackled  Mr.  Parnell,  know 
that  the  author  of  certain  pamphlets  on  the  Vatican  decrees  is 
their  assured  friend.  On  the  20th  of  February  Mr.  Gladstone 
supported  Mr.  0.  Morgan's  motion  to  disestablish  the  Church 
in  Wales,  which  he  had  once  declared  inseparable  from  the 
Church  in  England.  On  the  3rd  of  March— Wednesday  again— Mr. 
Stansfeld  emerged  from  his  retirement  to  move  that  our  com- 
plicated franchise  should  be  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  the 
simplicity  of  "  One  man  one  vote."  To  this  Mr.  Howorth  moved 
as  an  amendment  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  disturb  the 
settlement  of  1885  ;  but  that,  if  it  must  be  done,  representation 
should  be  proportioned  to  population.  Mr.  Stansfeld  was  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  102;  but  the  Irish  members  took  care 
that  Mr.  Howorth's  amendment  should  not  be  voted  on  by  mid- 
night. Ministers  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  of  the 
public  time  to  the  debate  of  a  question  on  which  the  attitude 
of  the  whole  Unionist  party  is  well  known.  It  dropped, 
and  Mr.  Stansfeld,  having  emerged  for  a  moment  with  his 
ill-selected  fad,  retired  to  his  appointed  place.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bolton  failed  to  persuade  the 
House  to  vote  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  on  the  City  and 
South  London  Railway  Bill,  whereby  special  trains  were  to  be 
provided  for  the  working  class,  and  local  authorities  were  to  be 
given  a  royalty  on  the  Company's  profits.  On  the  same  evening 
was  Dr.  Clark  basely  counted  out  just  after  he  had  argued  for 
Local  Parliaments  all  round— of  so  little  value  is  Home  Rule  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Doctor's  friends.  Professor  Stuart  has  twice  stood 
there  for  justice— once  to  the  owners  of  ground-rents  that  they 
may  be  chastened  with  a  good  swingeing  tax,  and  once  to  sister 
woman,  that  she  may  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  County  Council. 
The  House  rejected  him,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  laughed  at  him 
and  his  women.  There  have  been  Liquor  Bills  and  motions  be- 
wailing the  shocking  abundance  of  beer-shops  by  the  dozen,  and 
they  have  been  carried  amid  cheers,  tempered  by  the  growls  of 
Irishmen,  who  are  half  of  them  dependent  on  publicans.  On  the 
nth  of  April,  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  J.  Pease 
afforded  the  House  of  Commons  by  far  the  best  opportunity  it 
has  had  this  Session  of  showing  with  what  gasping  haste  it  can 
run  to  swear  by  a  fad  which  has  the  support  of  bigoted  voters. 
He  moved  that  the  Indian  Government  should  be  asked  to  give 
up  the  Opium  revenue,  and  was  actually  supported  by  160  mem- 
bers in  a  House  of  290.  Nothing  came  of  the  motion,  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was  glad  enough  to  allow  to  drop  when  it 
reflected  on  what  it  had  done  ;  but  Sir  J.  Pease  was  able  to  boast 
that  he  had  secured  a  majority  for  his  principle,  and  members  had 
shown  with  what  frivolity  they  can  ^ote  away  indispensable 
millions  of  the  Indian  revenue  without  even  endeavouring  to 
think  how  the  loss  is  to  be  made  good.  To  be  sure,  they  knew 
that  nothing  would  come  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  favour  of 
some  faddists  with  votes.  Two  more  examples  may  conclude  the 
list  of  the  more  or  less  successful  sacrifices  offered  to  the  fad 
vote.  On  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  April,  a  majority  of  108  was 
found  to  carry  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Evans's  "  Places  of 
Worship  Enfranchisement  Bill,"  which  would  confer  on  any 
handful  of  persons,  however  small,  professing  to  be  a  religious 
body,  the  right  to  expropriate  any  building  they  had  hired,  and 
then  apply  it  to  any  secular  purpose  they  pleased.  On  that  day 
week  Mr.  J.  Rowlands  introduced  a  Bill  to  confer  similar  rights 
on  every  tenant  holding  a  lease  or  sub-lease  which  had  twenty 
years  to  run,  or  a  lease  for  life.  Mr.  J.  Rowlands  was  just  beaten 
by  13  votes  in  a  House  of  249.  When  this  list  is  run  through 
it  will  appear  that  a  large  variety  of  fanatics,  or  merely  greedy 
persons,  have  been  laboriously  propitiated  by  promises  or  bids, 
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■which  can  only  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of  others  who  are 
to  be  presumed  to  be  too  weak  or  not  sufficiently  pugnacious  to 
be  worth  considering.  By  the  end  of  April  the  pressure  of 
business  began  to  squeeze  out  the  private  member.  Government 
needed  his  time  for  work,  and  for  bids  of  its  own. 

The  work  of  the  Ministry  was  in  so  far  facilitated  by  the  hold- 
ing of  a  part  of  the  Session  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  that  the 
Tithe  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  and  Congested  Districts 
Bill  had  reached  the  second  reading  while  the  Irish  members 
were  proving  how  dearly  they  love  one  another  in  Committee 
Room  15.    The  order  followed  by  Ministers  was  to  clear  the 
Tithe  Bill  out  of  the  way  and  then  go  on  to  the  Irish  measure. 
In  the  intervals  allowed  by  the  labour  of  making  these  additions 
to  the  Statute  Book,  the  Houses  were  called  upon  to  dispose  of 
some  matters  of  business  arising  out  of  the  colonial  and  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  Empire.    As  a  species  of  preliminary  the  House  of 
Commons  did  a  good-natured,  though  not  a  strong-minded,  thing, 
when  on  the  27th  January  it  expunged  from  the  Journal  of  the 
House  the  resolution  of  June  1880  which  declared  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
incapable  of  taking  the  oath  or  making  an  affirmation.    It  was 
removed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  when  the  clause  which 
declared  the  former  action  of  the  House  to  have  been  "  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  "  had  been  removed 
from  his  resolution.    The  decision  of  the  House  was,  perhaps, 
taken  in  time  to  be  known  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  then  upon  his 
death-bed.    The  most  important,  and  by  far  the  most  delicate,  of 
the  colonial  affairs  which  have  come  before  Parliament  during 
this  Session,  or  for  several  before  it,  has  been  the  crisis  in  the 
long-standing  Newfoundland  Fishery  dispute  which  provoked  the 
Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Knutsford  in  the  House  of  Lords  shortly 
before  Easter.    The  Newfoundlanders  refused  to  take  any  steps 
to  enforce  the  compromise  come  to  between  the  English  and 
French  Governments  which  is  to  regulate  the  fisheries  pending 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  to  whom  both  Powers  have  agreed 
to  refer  as  much  of  the  dispute  as  concerns  the  French  claim  to 
take  lobsters.     As  it  was  impossible  to  permit  a  subordinate 
authority  to  disregard  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  framed  a  Bill  to  reconfer 
on  naval  officers  appointed  to  the  station  those  powers  to  enforce 
the  treaty  which  had  been  suspended  when  representative  insti- 
tutions were  given  to  the  colonies.    A  considerable  stir  was 
created  in  the  colony  by  the  news,  and  requests  were  sent  over 
that  further  action  might  be  suspended  till  the  colony  could  be 
heard  at  the  bars  of  the  Houses.    The  case  of  the  colonists  was 
taken  up  by  the  Opposition  in  the  Lords,  which  did  not  deny  the 
legitimacy  of  the  course  adopted  by  Government,  but  made  the 
most  of  the  popular  plea  for  consideration  towards  a  British  pos- 
session which  was  in  a  position  of  much  difficulty.    The  contro- 
versy was  marked  by  the  persistency  with  which  one  party  con- 
trived to  evade  the  very  simple  consideration  that,  as  the  French 
Government  insists  on  its  treaty  rights,  and  will  not  agree  to 
arbitration  on  the  lobster  question  unless  the  modus  vivendi  is 
observed,  England  must  either  see  that  it  is  carried  out  or  quarrel 
openly  with  her  neighbour.    Ministers  refused  to  be  misled  by 
appeals  to  sentiment  which  came  remarkably  ill  from  a  party 
which  has  complacently  shown  the  white  feather  when  much 
more  certain  national  rights  were  in  dispute.    The  Bill  was  read 
in  the  Lords  for  the  first  time  before  Easter,  and  for  the  second  just 
after  it.  In  the  interval  a  Newfoundland  deputation  arrived  and  was 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  on  the  28th  April.  The  spokesman,  Sir 
"W.  Whiteway,  put  the  colony's  case  with  some  force,  and  with  a 
degree  of  good  manners  he  did  not  show  later  on  in  some  letters 
to  Lord  Knutsford,  and  in  others  he  wrote  to  the  papers.  But 
though  he  made  a  promise  that  the  colony  would  take  action,  it 
did  not  appear  that  he  was  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Newfound- 
land Government.    The  Bill  was  proceeded  with,  and  carried  to 
the  Lower  House.    It  was  supposed  that  the  scene  at  the  Bar  of 
the  Lords  would  be   repeated,   with    improvements,   in  the 
Commons.    But  on  the  28th  May,  the  day  fixed  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  delegates  at  the  Bar  of  the   Commons,  it  was 
announced  that  the  colony  had  formally  promised  to  fulfil  its 
obligations.    The  news  was  welcomed,  only  Sir  William  Harcourt 
taking  occasion  to  relieve  himself  of  a  well-prepared  extempore 
speech,  full  of  sound,  fury,  and  fustian,  denouncing  the  baseness  of 
Ministers  in  tyrannizing  the  colonists  from  fear  of  France — much  as 
he  would  have  ranted  at  it  for  allowing  the  colony  to  embroil  us 
with  our  neighbour  if  Government  had  supported  the  claims  ot 
the  colonists.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bry  ce,  the  second  reading 
was  hung  up,  the  House  of  Commons  binding  itself  by  resolu- 
tion to  support  the  Government  in  fulfilling  its  treaty  obligations 
to  France.    Later  in  the  Session,  and  with  much  less  difficulty, 
the  Houses  passed  a  similar  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
another  modus  vivendi  on  another  fishery  question.  After  somewhat 
prolonged  negotiations,  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  arbitra- 
tion on  the  seal  fishery  dispute  in  Behring  Sea,  and  a  suspension 
of,  the  fishery  for  a  year  has  been  ordered  pending  the  decision  of 


the  arbitrators.  The  measure  passed  both  Houses  with  little 
opposition,  though  not  without  some  murmuring  at  the  clause 
which  secures  compensation  to  the  Columbian  fishermen  at  the 
expense  of  the  mother-country. 

The  Convention  with  Portugal  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  June  by  Lord  Salisbury ;  but  this,  and  other  African 
affairs,  have  been  little  before  either  House  during  the  Session. 
In  the  same  month  the  disaster  at  Manipur  was  the  subject  of 
debate,  first  in  the  Commons  and  then  in  the  Lords.    The  Oppo- 
sition in  both  Houses  was  content  to  "Move  for  papers,"  and  to 
abstain  from  passing  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  Indian 
Government,  or  the  officers  who  were  killed  at  Imphail.  Even 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  spoke  with  a  moderation  and  good  sense  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  misplaced  smartness  of  Sir  J. 
Gorst,  who  thought  it  clever  to  defend  the  Indian  Government's 
action  on  the  ground  that  the  Senaputty  was  too  able  a  man  to  be 
left  at  large  in  a  world  in  which  mediocrity  rules,  and  condemns 
men  of  genius  to  Under-Secretaryships.    Sir  J.  Gorst  received  a 
snubbing  from  his  official  superior,  Lord  Cross,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  he  took  with  most  Christian  meekness.  Both 
Houses  had  the  wisdom  to  abstain  from  passing  judgment  on  a 
question  which  they  did  not  understand.    They  left  the  policy  of 
the  Indian  Government  towards  Manipur  to  be  judged  later  on,  if 
ever,  and  did  not  attempt  to  decide  the  obviously  very  intricate 
question,  when  a  durbar  is  an  equivalent  to  an  invitation  to- 
dinner  and  when  it  is  only  a  summons  to  come  to  be  arrested 
without  fuss.    Foreign  affairs  pure  and  simple  have  not  made 
calls  of  any  emphasis  on  the  attention  of  Parliament.    On  the  9th 
of  July  Mr.  Labouchere  did  his  best  to  provoke  a  debate.  The 
renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  just  announced  by  the  German 
Emperor  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  entered  into  engagements  with  Italy,  which  would  at' 
last  enable  him  to  gratify  his  notorious  longing  for  a  great  war. 
The  necessity  for  the  immediate  return  to  office  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  success  in  avoiding  military  expeditions  and  diplomatic 
quarrels  is  matter  of  history,  was  pressingly  obvious  to  Mr.  Labou- 
chere.  Sir  J.  Fergusson  in  his  own  perfect  official  style  answered 
that  there  are  no  engagements,  but  only  exchanges  of  views. 
The  vagueness  of  the  reply  was  exasperating  to  Mr.  Bryce,  but 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  shocked  to  learn  that  the  English 
and  Italian  Governments  have  recognized  that  existing  facts  do 
in  truth  exist.    On  the  following  evening  some  members  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Lower  House  were  eager  to  know  when  Her 
Majesty's  Government  proposed  to  compel  Turkey  to  cease  to  bo 
Turkey,  by  treating  its  Christian  subjects  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  its  enemies,  in  return  for  which  act  of  virtue,  the  British 
Government  is  to  hasten  the  extinction  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
To  this  very  reasonable  inquiry  no  satisfactory  answer  was  given, 
strange  to  say. 

The  measure  by  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  hopes,  with 
a  confidence  courageous  beyond  all  praise,  to  settle  the  historic 
difficulties  of  the  Irish  Land  Question,  and  the  other  measure  by 
which  it  hopes,  with  extraordinarily  little  justification  by  experi- 
ence up  to  now,  to  bind  the  rural  elector  to  it  for  ever,  have 
represented  the  bulk  of  the  Cabinet's  work  for  the  Session.  The 
Budget  came  between,  and  may  be  considered  as  in  some  sort 
subordinate  to  the  second.  The  Irish  Land  Purchase  and  Con- 
gested Districts  Bill,  having  been  read  a  second  time  before 
Christmas,  under  cover  of  the  Donny  brook  in  Committee  Room 
15,  was  got  into  Committee  just  after  the  early  Easter  of  this 
year.  If  the  praise  of  almost  all  men  could  have  secured  any 
measure  rapid  progress,  this  one  should  have  passed  swiftly  and 
without  hitch.  If,  again,  the  most  entire  public  indifference  to 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  could  have  enabled  a  Ministry  to 
push  it  on,  then  also  its  course  might  have  been  headlong.  But, 
in  fact,  it  made  its  way  slowly.  Committee  began  on  the  10th 
of  April,  but  the  Bill  was  only  read  for  the  third  time  on  the 
1 5th  of  July  in  the  Lords,  and  their  amendments  considered 
in  the  Commons  on  the  23rd.  As  we  have  Mr.  Balfour's  almost 
effusive  confession  that  the  Irish  members  gave  great  assistance 
in  passing  the  Bill,  it  must  be  presumed  that  obstruction  was 
not  the  chief  cause  of  the  delay.  Mr.  Seymour  Keay  endeavoured 
to  supply  their  place ;  hut,  though  his  powers  of  boredom  and 
his  obstinacy  in  repetition  were  worthy  of  Sir  George  Campbell, 
he  wanted  ingenuity,  and  failed  to  find  the  support  which  would1 
have  made  his  obstruction  effective.  He  only  attained  to  the 
place  of  acknowledged  master  bore,  which  was  won  last  Session 
by  the  honourable  member  with  whom  we  have  just  compared 
him.  From  Ireland  itself  there  was  no  interruption.  A  fight 
of  another  kind  was  going  on  there  in  which,  by  the  unsparing 
use  of  all  their  strength,  favoured  by  the  growing  convic- 
tion of  the  grateful  Irish  peasantry  that,  having  obtained  as 
much  as  they  could  hope  for  from  their  late  adored  leader, 
they  could  now  begin  to  guard  against  the  perils  of  damna- 
tion by  throwing  him  over,  the  Irish  clergy  was  proving  that 
it  could  rout  Mr.  Parnell.    English  Separatist  members  hav? 
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found  the  Irish  stick  not  too  convenient  for  the  work  of  heating 
the  Ministerial  dog.  Mr.  Morley's  long-threatened  motion  on  the 
Tipperary  outrages — i.e.  the  inability  of  the  Constabulary  to  keep 
order  on  a  Court  day  by  merely  looking  at  an  Irish  mob — was 
rather  reluctantly  brought  on  the  i6th  of  February.  The  sad 
story  was  ancient  history  then — when  13allymakill  had  more 
recently  shown  what  a  real  Irish  row  is — and  now  it  is  pre- 
historic. Mr.  Morley  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  75,  but  Mr. 
T.  W.  Eussell's  amendment,  justifying  the  Constabulary,  was 
talked  out,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stansfeld's  motion,  the 
majority  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  prolong  a  hollow  dis- 
cussion into  a  second  night.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Session 
Mr.  Balfour  was  able  to  explain  what  had  been  done  by  public 
works  and  other  measures  of  relief  to  mitigate  distress  in  the 
West  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  date  Mr.  Parnell  twice  brought 
forward  the  case  of  the  Dynamiters  now  languishing  in  prison — 
which  action  of  his  was  commonly  understood  to  be  preparatory  to 
a  trip  to  the  States.  As  regards  the  future,  we  have  Mr.  Balfour's 
guess  that  he  may  give  Mr.  Ilealy  an  opportunity  of  helping  him 
through  with  a  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland  at  no  distant 
date. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  Land  Bill  may  be  explained  in  part 
at  least  by  its  own  qualities,  which  again  account  for  the  con- 
spiracy of  silence  maintained  about  it,  though  not  about  the 
conduct  of  this  or  that  particular  politician  concerned  with  it. 
The  Bill,  on  Mr.  Balfour's  own  showing,  contains  much  which  is 
difficult  to  understand.  It  is,  indeed,  as  complicated  as  the  subtle 
working  brains  of  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  make  a  measure  designed  to  supply  the  Irish 
tenant  with  money  to  purchase  his  holding  under  such  restric- 
tions as  will  guard  the  Treasury  from  all  possible  loss.    Add  to 
this  the  difficulty  of  so  dividing  the  advances  that  the  bulk  of 
them  shall  not  go  to  the  best  customer — namely,  the  tenant  of  a 
large  holding,  but  to  the  worst,  in  other  words,  the  small  tenant, 
whom  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
agitator — and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  Bill  to  tax  the  ingenuity 
of  any  draftsman.    Mr.  Balfour  made  a  very  practical  confession 
of  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  set  himself 
by  introducing  a  very  important  clause  rather  late  in  the  proceed- 
ings.   The  first  nights  in  Committee  were  spent  in  what  were 
really  second-reading  debates.  Mr.  Labouchere  moved  an  amend- 
ment on  Clause  1  to  the  effect  that  no  guaranteed  stock  should  be 
issued  on  the  credit  of  Government  to  provide  the  advances.  On 
this  pretext  he  had  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  whole  question 
whether  the  State  should  advance  its  money  to  tenants  at  all. 
This  had  been  in  effect  decided  by  the  second  reading,  but  had  to 
be  affirmed  again  over  the  head  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  others  who 
repeated  his  amendment  with  more  or  less  artful  disguises.  Then 
on  the  17th  of  April  Mr.  Morley  had  to  be  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  77  on  the  question  whether  the  grant  of  Local  Government 
ought  not  to  precede  an  attempt  to  settle  the  Land  ques- 
tion in  Ireland.     This  also  had  been  practically  answered 
in  the  negative  by  the  second  readings  months  before.  It 
was  not  till  the  20th  of  April  that  the  House  was  able  to 
get  from  discussing  whether  the  thing1  ought  to  be  done  to 
considering  the  manner  of  the  doing.    The  Government  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Darnell's  support.    The  late  and,  after  all 
that  has  come  and  gone,  perhaps  future  leader  took  in  the  House 
the  position  he  has  taken  out  of  it  towards  the  Bill.    It  is  abso- 
lutely simple.    The  Land  Purchase  Bill  gives  a  great  deal,  and 
its  advantages  should  be  taken  without  prejudice  to  the  Irish 
right  to  ask  for  more.    This  doctrine  he  has  preached  on  every 
available  opportunity,  not  failing  to  taunt  his  Irish  opponents 
with  the  little  regard  they  show  for  the  interests  of  the  tenants 
in  obstructing  a  Bill  so  capable  of  doing  them  good.    He  enforced 
it  to  such  good  purpose  during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Morley's 
amendment  that  no  real  obstruction  has  since  been  offered  to  the 
Bill  from  the  Irish  benches,  whenever  it  became  clear  that  perti- 
nacious opposition  might  cause  the  loss  of  the  measure.    The  slow 
progress  of  the  Bill  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  genuine 
opposition  of  some  English  Radicals  to  the  guaranteeing  of  the 
stock,  in  which  Irish  landlords  are  to  be  paid  the  advances  made 
for  the  tenant ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the  many  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  openings  for  amendments  and  debate  on  them  supplied 
by  the  elaborate  machinery  constructed  to   guard  the  State 
against  loss  through  the  perverse  or  compulsory  failure  of  the 
tenants  to  pay  their  debts ;  and,  in  the  third,  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
introduction  of  an  additional  clause  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  loan  among  the  tenants,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
the  smaller  tenants  a  i>ortion  of  the  amount  bearing  some  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers.    The  first  and  second  of  these  causes  of 
delay  proved  so  fertile  that  Whitsuntide  was  close  at  hand  before 
the  10th  clause  was  reached.    Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  compelled 
to  threaten  honourable  members  with  the  loss  of  three  days' 
holiday  if  the  Committee  stage  was  not  got  through  by  the  re- 
cess.   This,  and  the  fact  that  the  House  had  struggled  almost  as 


far  as  the  second  part,  which  deals  with  the  formation  of  a  fund 
for  the  congested  districts  of  the  West,  out  of  that  Fortunatus 
purse  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church,  provoked  some  in- 
crease of  speed.  At  the  last  moment  it  was  found  that  enough 
progress  had  not  been  made,  and,  in  spite  of  virtuous  indignation 
from  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  holidays  were  curtailed.  After  the 
recess  Mr.  Balfour  introduced  the  new  clause,  which  was  duly 
carried,  after  some  opposition  from  the  Ulster  members,  among 
whose  supporters  the  large  tenants  are  an  important  element. 
The  addition  of  another  new  clause,  moved  by  Mr.  Lea,  by  which 
the  Commissioners  under  this  and  the  former  Land  Bill  are  to 
form  one  body,  and  the  defeat  of  an  impudent  amendment  by  Mr. 
Sexton  to  give  evicted  tenants  a  right  of  pre-emption,  were  the 
most  conspicuous  incidents  of  the  Bill's  history  before  it  reached 
its  third  reading  in  the  Commons  on  the  15th  June,  which  it  did 
after  a  scene  of  quite  fraternal  emotion  between  Mr.  Balfour 
and  the  Irish  members.  Its  course  in  the  Lords  was  rapid, 
and  not  varied  by  accidents.  In  two  nights  of  debate  on  the 
second  reading — 25th  and  26th  June — it  was  welcomed  by  the 
majority  as  a  "  comprehensive  "  measure,  damned  with  faint 
praise  by  the  Opposition,  and  justified  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  on 
what  some  have  thought  all  along  to  be  the  one  valid  ground  of 
its  introduction — the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  something,  even 
at  a  risk,  to  put  an  end  to  the  pestilent  system  of  dual  ownership 
set  up  by  the  Bill  of  1881.  Little  change  was  made  in  Com- 
mittee. The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  not  allowed  to  introduce  a 
provision  by  which  estates  acquired  under  it  would  be  held  free 
from  the  earlier  Act.  Lord  Londonderry  modified  Mr.  Balfour's 
new  clause  in  a  sense  slightly  more  favourable  to  the  larger 
tenants.  A  few  other  changes  of  detail  were  made,  and  the  Bill 
was  read  for  a  third  time  on  the  1 5th  of  July.  On  the  23rd  the 
Lords'  amendments  were  favourably  considered  in  the  Commons. 
The  Bill  becomes  an  Act  not  inferior  in  complexity  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  in  the  interchangeability  of  its  parts,  and  in  demon- 
strable incapacity  to  get  out  of  order,  to  the  most  triumphant 
machine  gun.  Whether  it  is  equally  liable  to  become  jammed  in 
action  is  a  melancholy  and  perhaps  useless  subject  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Goschen's  Budget  was  introduced  cn  the  23rd  of  April.  The 
surplus  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to  dispose  of 
was  1,986,000/.,  for  which  we  have  mainly  to  thank  the  country's 
increased  consumption  of  alcohol.  Of  this  500,000/.  goes  to  the 
rebuilding  of  barracks,  and  400,000/.  to  the  restoration  of  the 
gold  standard.  Any  lingering  hope  that  the  remainder  would 
be  employed  in  the  remission  of  Income-tax  was  killed  by  the 
announcement  that  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  remission  of 
parents'  fees  ',  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  debates  on  the 
Budget  are  interesting,  in  so  far  as  they  supply  material  for 
the  biography  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  who  appeared  in  them  as 
a  financial  critic  intent  to  prove  that  Mr.  Goschen  was  guilty  of 
something  more  or  less  like  common  swindling.  If  there  were 
financial  questions  about  which  to  debate,  they  were  effectually 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  Bill  to  "  free  education,"  introduced 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  after  some  hesitation  and  some  changes 
of  mind  candidly  avowed  hy  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke. 

The  candour  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  was  rather — 
if  the  expression  is  permissible — negative  than  positive.  He  did, 
indeed,  confess  to  the  changes  of  opinion  when  he  moved  for  the 
allocation  of  the  money  on  the  8th  June ;  but  he  did  not  state, 
with  any  degree  of  convincing  force,  what  the  motives  could 
have  been  which  induced  a  Conservative  Ministry  to  take  up  with 
"  free  education  "  at  all.  Deduction  from  its  actions,  as  well  as 
from  things  said  or  unsaid,  leads  the  independent  observer  to  con- 
clude that  the  motives  were  two.  The  first  was  to  preserve  the 
Church  of  England's  voluntary  schools  from  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Opposition  in  the  possible  day  of  its  favour,  by 
giving  them,  in  common  with  other  voluntary  schools,  a  grant  of 
money,  which,  it  is  hoped,  cannot  be  interfered  with  without 
frightening  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  so  turning  the  Irish  mem- 
bers— without  whom  a  Gladstonian  Ministry  will,  it  is  presumed, 
be  helpless — against  it.  The  second  was,  in  plain  English,  to 
bribe  the  rural  voter  to  the  Unionist  side  by  paying  his  children's 
school  fees  out  of  the  Income-tax.  These  are  not  easily  avowable 
motives,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  from  the  Treasury 
Bench.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  well ;  since  it  would  he  difficult  to 
prove  either  that  the  Church  will  be  strengthened  by  a  step 
towards  a  favourite  policy  of  the  Dissenters,  or  that  the  rural  voter 
will  be  bribed  by  the  offer  of,  say  fifteen  shillings,  to  refuse  to 
support  the  party  which  offers  twenty  shillings,  or  as  much  as  he 
desire3.  The  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  House,  and  con- 
temporary events  outside,  may  perhaps  have  enlightened  Ministers 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  either  calculation.  The  Bill  was  described 
by  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  when  he  moved  the  resolution  for  the 
money  on  the  8th  June,  as  one  to  grant  ten  shillings  per  head 
to  all  elementary  schools,  voluntary  or  not,  in  respect  of  every 
pupil  between  5  and  14  years  of  age.  Where  the  fees  do  not 
amount  to  so  much  the  school  is  to  become,  and  to  remain  in 
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future,  free.    Where  they  exceed  that  amount,  the  fees  are  to  be 
fined  down  till  only  the  excess  is  charged.    It  is  believed  that 
this  will  free  two-thirds  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  almost 
all  those  in  the  country  regions.    As  most  of  the  country  schools 
belong  to  the  Church,  the  motive  is  obvious ;  but  so  is  the  good 
sense  of  the  calculation  which  helps  the  Church  where  it  is 
strong,  and  makes  concessions  to  its  enemies  where  it  is  com- 
paratively weak.    The  firmness  of  the  Government  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  it  raised  the  upper  limit  of  age 
from  14  to  15,  in  deference  to  clamour  from  a  section  of  the 
Opposition  and  a  hint  from  Mr.  Chamberlain.    As  the  Bill 
underwent  little  other  alteration,  it  will  be  enough  to  record 
the  mere  dates  of  its  progress.    It  was  read  for  the  second 
time  on  the  24th  of  June,  passed  through  Committee  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  and  on  the  8th  went  to  the  Upper  House.   While  it  was 
passing  through  the  Commons  the  Ministry  were  informed  by  the 
political  Opposition  that  they  are  for  free  education  pure  and 
simple,  and  by  the  Nonconformists  that  they  are  for  excluding 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  Church  from  all  State-aided  schools ; 
by  both  that  they  are  in  favour  of  "  popular  control,"  and  that 
they  have  recorded  the  concession  of  free  education  by  the  Con- 
servative party.    Mr.  II.  Fowler's  instruction  to  the  Committee 
in  favour  of  popular  control  was,  indeed,  defeated  by  267  to  166 
on  the  29th  of  June  ;  but  no  Parliament  can  bind  its  successor. 
The  only  important  change  made  by  the  Lords  was  the  removal 
of  the  word  "  suitable,"  where  it  would  have  been  construed  to 
exclude  Church  of  England  schools  from  part  of  the  benefit  of 
the  Act.    The  anger  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons  at  the 
change  completely  justified  the  Upper  House;  but  the  majority 
stood  firm,  and  the  amendment  was  accepted.    In  the  mean- 
time a  series  of  elections  in  rural  districts,  culminating  at  Wis- 
bech, has  vindicated  the  sagacity  of  the  rural  voter.    He  has 
proved  his  grasp  of  the  great  truth  that,  if  the  Ins  give  him 
ten  shillings,  the  Outs  will  give  him  fifteen  shillings,  by  electing 
Gladstonians.    Other  causes  have  helped,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
at  least  demonstrated  that  the  Unionist  party  has  not  kept  its 
seats  by  throwing  up  Conservative  principles.    So  much  for  the 
smartness  of  people  who  sacrifice  honesty  without  becoming 
smart  enough.    The  Education  Bill  once  out  of  the  way,  the 
Houses  wound  up  the  remainder  of  their  business  with  rapidity. 
The  last  votes  were  voted,  the  last  stages  of  the  small  Bills, 
which  pass  in  the  most  obstructed  Sessions,  duly  gone  through. 
The  Indian  Budget  was  read  amid  the  slumber  of  the  last  even- 
ing, and  the  House  prorogued  on  Wednesday. 


WITCHCRAFT  IN  ITALY. 

L^E  W  English  people  are  aware  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to 
which  a  belief  in  witchcraft  is  carried  in  Italy.    As  an  illus- 
tration we  give  the  following  vivid  sketch  from  the  Secolo,  of 
Milan,  of  some  little  time  ago  : — 

A  Medieval  Scene  at  Porta  Ticinese. 

"  We  seem  to  dream.  But  yesterday  morning  here  in  Milan 
something  occurred  which  is  true  in  every  detail,  even  the  most 
Startling  and  terrible. 

"  In  Via  Ripa  Porta  Ticinese,  No.  61,  in  a  modest  room  on  the 
fourth  story  dwells  the  family  of  a  journeyman  varnisher  named 
Malaterra  Franciosi,  with  his  wife  Virginia,  aged  twenty-five, 
glove-maker;  and  two  children,  one  of  whom  has  been  ill  for  a 
month  with  some  obstinate  and  strange  disorder. 

"A  female  neighbour  who  pretended  to  some  knowledge  of 
medicine  declared  that  the  child  was  bewitched,  that  it  was 
needless  to  have  recourse  to  physicians  or  priests,  the  only  means 
of  cure  would  be  to  discover  the  witch  who  had  done  the  mis- 
chief, and  that  this  done  the  cure  would  be  immediate. 

"  The  woman,  as  a  great  secret,  after  much  entreaty,  taught 
them  how  to  do  it.  It  was  to  take  the  clothes  of  the  child,  put 
them  in  a  pot  of  water,  and  heat  it.  The  instant  it  would  begin 
to  boil,  the  witch  would  be  forced  by  an  irresistible  diabolical 
power  to  appear,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  make  herself  known. 
This  was  done,  and  the  Franciosi  awaited  in  anxiety  the  result. 

"By  chance,  just  as  the  pot  began  to  boil,  a  certain  Angela 
Micheletti,  aged  34,  living  in  the  Via  Tortona,  No.  11,  wife  of  a 
workman,  enceinte  for  seven  months,  who  was  on  the  way  with 
a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  to  have  them  mended,  came  in.  She  was 
a  friend  of  the  Franciosi,  and  called  to  inquire  as  to  the  health  of 
the  child. 

"  Seeing  her,  Mrs.  Franciosi  cried  out, '  Give  it  to  the  witch  ! ' 
Mrs.  Micheletti,  thinking  her  friend  was  mad,  tried  to  calm  her; 
but  the  other,  raging,  roared  loudly,  <  Help  !  The  witch  ! '  And 
in  an  instant  all  the  neighbourhood  was  out  in  a  crowd,  and 
attacked  Mrs.  Micheletti,  seeking  to  tear  her  to  pieces.  The  poor 
woman  fled,  pursued  by  the  raging  crowd,  which  cried,  '  Dalli 


alia  strega!  (Give  it  to  the  witch  !).'  Mrs.  Micheletti,  more  dead' 
than  alive,  took  refuge  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Naviglio, 
and  the  crowd,  rushed  in,  crying  out  and  seeking  a  squarciagola 
(to  tear  her  to  pieces).  The  wretched  woman,  kneeling  at  the 
grand  altar,  raised  her  hands  in  supplication,  sobbing,  trembling, 
begging  for  mercy.  In  vain.  The  wildest  of  the  Megaerao  pulled 
out  her  hair,  treated  her  disgracefully,  and  beat  her  without 
mercy.  The  priest  (parroco)  ran  at  the  cry,  and  tried  to  shield 
her,  but  in  vain,  and  was  near  being  trampled  on  himself  by  the 
impetuous  crowd. 

"  With  every  abuse,  the  poor  victim  was  dragged  to  the  house 
of  the  Franciosi,  and  hurried  upstairs.  In  vain  the  wretched 
woman,  weeping,  protested  her  innocence.  She  only  received 
curses  and  blows.  Finally,  the  delegate  Omodei,  with  aid  of 
guardie,  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  crowd,  when  Mrs.  Franciosi, 
perceiving  too  late  her  unpardonable  folly,  threw  herself  at  the 
knees  of  her  friend,  begging  her  forgiveness,  declaring  that  another 
woman  had  counselled  her,  and  that  what  she  had  done  was  for 
love  of  her  child. 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  poor  woman,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band and  Signore  Omodei,  was  taken  to  her  home  in  a  brougham 
and  put  to  bed.  She  is  better  this  morning,  but  still  trembling 
from  her  sufferings.  The  sad  memory  of  this  savage  mediaeval 
scene  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  suburb  of  Porta  Ticinese. 

"  The  women  who  had  torn  the  hair  from  the  head  of  Mrs. 
Micheletti,  burned  it,  uttering  incantations,  and  then  ran  to  the 
house  of  the  Franciosi  to  find  if  the  child  had  recovered.  And  as 
it  was,  according  to  them,  much  better,  they  cried,  '  See  if  it  was 
not  bewitched.'" 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  the  details  of  the  mystic 
ceremony  of  boiling  the  clothes.  The  writer,  who  has  made  a 
very  large  collection  of  such  current  sorceries,  obtained  the  follow- 
ing in  1888  from  a  woman  who  had  been  regularly  educated  as  a 
"witch." 

"  Quando  si  ha  uno  bambino  stregato  "  (when  a  babe  is  bewitched), 
"  Take  the  clothes  of  the  child  and  put  them  in  a  pot  to  boil,  just 
at  midnight.  All  the  garments  must  go  in,  with  the  shoes  and 
stockings.  Then  take  a  new  and  very  large  knife  and  sharpen  it 
at  a  table  and  say,  '  Non  infdo  questo  coltello,' "  &c.  : — 

I  do  not  sharpen  this  knife, 
I  whet  the  accursed  witch, 
That  she  cannot  resist  coming, 
Until  unto  my  child 
She  again  restores  health. 

"  Then  the  witch  will  probably  appear  at  the  window,  or  it 
may  be  at  the  door,  in  the  form  of  a  cat  or  dog  or  spectre.  But 
be  in  no  fear,  for  these  are  but  shifting  forms  (forme  cambiate), 
And  do  not  take  the  knife  from  the  table,  nor  let  the  clothes 
cease  to  boil  till  3  a.m. 

"  And  being  by  this  charm  compelled  to  appear  and  obey,  the 
witch  being  ordered  will  remove  the  illness  of  the  child." 

There  are  several  incantations  to  be  pronounced  on  burning  tho 
hair  of  any  person  whom  we  may  wish  to  injure,  the  following 
being  probably  the  one  used  by  the  women  referred  to.  When 
hairs  are  found,  they  should  be  burned  while  these  lines  are 
repeated : — 

Se  sei  anima  buona, 
Va  in  pace. 

Se  sei  una  strega,  &c,  &c. 
If  thou  art  a  good  soul, 
Go  in  peace ! 
If  thou  art  a  witch, 
Burst  so  that  the  sound 
May  be  heard  afar, 
So  that  the  devil 
Himself  may  hear  it, 
And  bursting  his  chains 
M  a y  come  and  take  thee  ! 

These  ceremonies,  and  especially  the  incantations,  are  jealously 
guarded  as  great  secrets  among  the  adepti,  and  even  while 
practising  them,  they  murmur  the  latter,  and  conceal  a  portion 
of  the  former. 


EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN  IN  COURT. 

"DOTH  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords  have 
lately  shown  a  wholesome  disposition  to  uphold  the  ver- 
dicts of  juries  except  when  they  are  manifestly  unreasonable.  If 
the  Courts  are  to  be  astute  to  overrule  jurymen  in  their  proper 
business  of  deciding  questions  of  fact,  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  law,  and  far  more  convenient  for  suitors  and  persons  liable  to 
serve  as  jurymen,  to  do  away  with  juries  altogether.  The  rule 
is  now  settled  that  a  verdict  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  merely 
because  the  judges  think  that,  if  they  had  been  on  the  jury,  they 
would  or  might  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.    In  the 
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latter  days  of  last  month  the  House  of  Lords  applied  this  prin- 
ciple, somewhat  tardily,  to  one  of  the  troublesome  questions 
which  have  arisen  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  In  the 
course  of  the  forty  years  or  thereabouts  before  the  passing  of 
that  Act  it  had  pleased  our  Courts  to  develop,  from  an  accidental 
and  almost  frivolous  origin,  the  doctrine  that  every  contract  of 
service  included,  as  a  term  implied  by  law,  an  undertaking  on 
the  servant's  or  workman's  part  to  bear  all  the  risks  of 
the  service,  known  or  unknown,  except  so  far  as  they  could 
be  brought  home  to  the  personal  negligence  of  the  employer.  We 
purposely  state  only  the  broad  practical  effect.  The  reader  who 
desires  closer  accuracy  must  seek  it  in  technical  treatises  or  in 
the  authorities  themselves.  It  was  possible  to  support  this  doc- 
trine by  more  or  less  plausible  reasons,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  being  pushed  to  extreme  consequences,  it  worked  great  hard- 
ship. In  iSSo  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was  passed  with  the 
intention  of  correcting  this  state  of  things,  and  to  some  extent 
it  has  done  so.  But,  after  our  usual  manner  of  legislation  where 
conflicting  interests  are  concerned,  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  did 
not  recast  the  law  as  a  whole,  but  made  a  cumbrous  and  intricate 
compromise.  By  the  common  law  a  master  is  answerable  for  the 
acts  and  defaults  of  his  servants  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  in  many  cases  for  the  safety  and  sufficiency  of  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  the  like,  even  where  the  defect  is  not  due 
to  any  negligence  of  either  himself  or  his  servants.  The 
decisions  which  established  the  rule  known  as  that  of 
"  common  employment "  (a  name  really  denoting  only  one  of  the 
reasons  given  for  it  at  different  times)  made  a  large  exception  to 
this  law  in  favour  of  masters  as  against  their  own  servants  and 
workmen.  Then  came  the  Act  of  1880,  and  did  not  boldly 
abrogate  that  exception,  which  would  have  been  the  simple  and 
just  course,  but  made  a  number  of  minutely  defined  sub-excep- 
tions to  it.  Now  minute  statutory  definitions  almost  always 
invite  litigation,  and  litigation  has  not  been  wanting  ;  the  kind 
of  litigation,  moreover,  which  is  always  raising  fresh  little  points 
instead  of  settling  the  law. 

When  any  branch  of  the  law  has  got  into  this  condition,  it  is 
a  very  ill  service  both  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  to  the  con- 
venience of  life  to  narrow  the  province  of  the  jury.  Much  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  some  kinds  of  over-subtle  points  is  to  keep 
them  to  the  region  of  fact,  and  resolutely  refuse  to  embody  them 
in  set  propositions  of  law.  The  House  of  Lords  has  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  undone  a  subtle  invention  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
which  was  going  near  to  explain  away  a  material  part  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  The  general  intention  of  the  Act, 
so  far  as  it  had  any,  was  twofold.  First,  to  make  the  master 
answerable  to  his  own  workmen  for  the  negligence  of  foremen 
and  others  holding  a  position  of  delegated  authority.  Secondly, 
to  put  the  workman  in  approximately  the  same  position  as  other 
persons  having  lawful  business  on  the  spot  with  regard  to  the 
safe  condition  of  machinery  and  other  appliances  of  the  business. 
The  latter  point  is  that  now  in  question.  It  is  a  well-known  and 
a  sound  principle  of  law  that  a  man  cannot  complain  of  a  risk 
which  he  has  knowingly  gone  out  of  his  way  to  incur.  Volenti 
von  Jit  injuria  is  the  common  catchword.  But  this  does  not 
mean,  as  was  pointed  out  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  when  we  go  abroad  in  the  streets  we  renounce  our  right  to 
complain  of  being  run  over  because  it  is  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge that  a  certain  proportion  of  drivers  are  careless.  We  take 
a  certain  chance  of  being  run  over,  not  willingly,  but  because  we 
have  no  reasonable  means  of  avoiding  it.  Yet  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Thomas  v.  Quartermaine  countenanced  a  view 
of  the  relations  of  a  workman  to  the  conditions  of  his  work 
which  is  almost  as  absurd.  The  learned  Lords  Justices,  both  there 
and  in  the  later  case  of  Yarmouth  v.  France,  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  line  with  exact  justice.  And  if  a  fairly  skilled  workman  could 
be  expected  to  be  as  wise  as  Lord  Justice  Lindley  or  as  subtle  as 
Lord  Justice  Bowen,  the  result  might  perhaps  have  been  satis- 
factory. But  in  fact  the  decisions  have  not  tended  to  settle  the 
law,  and  have  tended  to  unsettle  people's  minds,  and  to  leave 
those  who  are  mainly  concerned,  so  far  as  they  think  of  the 
matter  at  all,  under  that  kind  of  vague  impression  of  injustice 
which  because  of  its  vagueness  is  all  the  more  mischievous  and 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Therefore  we  are  sincerely  glad  that  the 
House  of  Lords  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Smith  v.  Baker  (July  21).  Strictly  speaking,  they  only  differed 
from  that  Court  in  holding  that  a  principle  already  admitted  was 
fairly  applicable  to  the  particular  facts ;  the  principle,  namely, 
that  mere  knowledge  of  a  certain  risk  is  not  of  itself  the  same 
thing  as  being  content  to  take  that  risk  as  a  part  of  the  day's 
work  and  a  thing  paid  for  in  the  day's  wages.  But  a  considered 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  almost  always  has  larger  con- 
sequences than  are  deducible  in  strict  logic  from  the  very  point 
decided. 

If  we  may  put  the  effect  of  the  decision  broadly,  it  is  that  a 
.man  drilling  a  stone  is  entitled  not  to  have  other  stones  dropped 


on  his  head  from  a  crane,  not  even  by  his  own  employers  ;  and, 
if  he  knew  there  was  some  risk  of  such  an  accident,  that  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  agreement  to  take  the  risk  of  it.  Of 
course  it  does  not  follow  that  a  verdict  for  the  defendants  in  a 
generally  similar  case  would  be  interfered  with ;  and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  question  of  fact  forced  into  a  hard  and  fast 
legal  rule  in  either  direction.  There  was  a  question  of  "mixed 
fact  and  law,"  not  open  to  discussion  on  the  appeal,  and  apparently 
not  discussed  in  the  County  Court,  whether  there  was  any  real 
evidence  of  defect  in  the  crane  and  tackle  or  of  negligence  in 
handling  them.  One  objection  to  the  artificial  extension  of  such 
doctrines  as  volenti  non  Jit  injuria  is  precisely  that  the  real 
questions  of  fact  are  thereby  obscured.  Lord  Morris  commented 
somewhat  in  this  sense,  and  we  think  quite  rightly,  on  the  case  of 
Thomas  v.  Quartermaine.  The  House  of  Lords  has  not  said,  and 
could  not  very  well  say,  that  the  question  ought  to  be  considered, 
at  any  rate  where  the  causes  of  the  accident  are  obviously  beyond 
the  injured  workman's  control,  on  the  same  footing  as  if  he  had 
been  a  customer  or  other  person  coming  there  by  the  employer's 
invitation.  But  that  is  the  tendency  of  the  decision  in  Smith  v. 
Baker,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  sound  one. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mischief  resulting  from  over-subtilty 
in  these  matters,  we  may  mention  that  in  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Labour  Commission  by  a  representative  of  cotton- 
factory  hands,  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  said  to  have  decided  that 
a  manufacturer  is  not  answerable  for  the  safety  of  a  machine 
if  he  uses  it  as  it  was  supplied  to  him  by  the  maker.  Of  course 
the  Court  of  Appeal  never  really  laid  down  any  such  thing,  but 
reference  to  what  they  did  decide  in  the  case  referred  to  showed 
that  the  mistake  was  not  a  difficult  one  for  a  layman  to  make  in 
good  faith.  The  case  was  also  one  in  which  they  might  have 
done  better  to  refine  less  on  the  law  and  to  leave  the  finding  of 
fact  alone.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  so  far  that  there  is  any 
great  practical  grievance  about  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
among  the  leading  trades  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Labour  Commission  will  feel  called  upon  to  propose  any 
amendment  of  it.  At  least  one  member  of  the  Commission  is 
known  to  be  strongly  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  a  new 
stock,  a  new  lock,  and  a  new  barrel  would  make  the  Act  an 
intelligible  exposition  of  a  rational  law.  A  more  pressing 
business  for  the  Commission  will  be  to  take  stock  of  the  law 
of  trade  combinations  as  affected  by  the  law  of  conspiracy, 
which  is  still  obscure  in  not  a  few  points.  The  recent  judgment 
of  the  reinforced  Divisional  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the 
"  Trade  Union  Cases  "  was,  from  the  lawyer's  point  of  view,  no 
more  than  an  application  of  the  rule  that  the  language  of  a 
criminal  statute  must  not  be  strained  against  the  defendant.  We 
do  not  see  how  they  could  have  extended  "  intimidation  "  to  cover 
threats  of  doing  something  which  the  person  threatening  might 
have  done,  if  so  minded,  without  any  warning  at  all  and  without 
committing  any  offence  or  wrong  known  to  the  law.  If  any 
offence  were  committed  in  the  cases  before  the  Court,  it  was 
conspiracy  at  common  law,  for  which  the  defendants  were  not 
prosecuted.  The  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Mogul 
Steamship  Company's  case  (for  which  we  must  now  wait  some 
time)  will  be  of  far  greater  importance  in  settling  the  principles 
which,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  have  been  argued  out  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal  and  before  the  House  in  a  civil  proceeding.  It  seems 
and  is  absurd  that  there  are  no  regular  means  of  obtaining  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  or  the  House  of  Lords  on  points 
of  criminal  jurisdiction:  but  such  is  the  nature  of  Crown  Cases 
Reserved  under  the  present  dispensation  as  much  as  it  was  before 
the  Judicature  Acts. 


RECENT  CRICKET. 

THE  utter  collapse  of  the  Notts  eleven,  in  their  return  match 
against  Surrey,  may  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the 
absence  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  been  disabled  in  the  Gloucester- 
shire match.  This  fine  batsman  might  or  might  not  have  come  off 
at  the  Oval ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  his  average  for  the 
season  is  over  41 — only  one  below  Abel's  up  to  Saturday  last — 
whilst  his  presence  would  doubtless  have  had  a  good  effect  in 
other  ways.  In  the  match  against  Kent,  ten  days  before,  he  and 
Flowers  between  them  put  on  200  against  excellent  bowling; 
and  a  team  may  always  be  expected  to  play  with  greater  con- 
fidence when  one  of  its  members  has  a  record  of  six  scores  of  two 
hundred  and  upwards  in  first-class  matches.  Shrewsbury's  place 
was  supplied  by  Richard  Daft,  who  was  born  in  the  'thirties,  but 
is  still  capable  of  hitting  up  his  hundred,  as  he  showed  last  week 
in  a  match  against  the  Harrow  Wanderers. 

Twenty-five  thousand  spectators,  more  or  less,  gathered  on  Bank 
Holiday  to  witness  this  always  popular  meeting.  There  were 
four  hours  and  a  half  of  cricket,  interrupted  by  short  intervals 
of  rain.    Three  hours  and  a  half  were  occupied  by  Surrey  in 
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completing  an  innings  of  176,  Abel  scoring  seven  above  bis 
average;  whilst  Lobmann  and  Mr.  Read  were  jointly  responsible 
for  another  80.  There  was  nothing  in  [this  to  daunt  the 
visitors ;  and  it  happens  that  their  season's  averages  add  up  to 
just  about  the  number  made  by  Surrey.  They  made  34  for  the 
loss  of  two  wickets  ;  so  that  when  play  was  resumed  on  Tuesday, 
with  Gunn  and  Barnes  in  possession,  everything  was  still  pos- 
sible. In  less  than  an  hour — which  proved  to  be  all  the  time 
available  for  cricket  on  Tuesday — the  two  not-outs,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Daft,  raised  the  score  to  70,  Gunn  sending  a 
•ball  of  Lohmann'a  over  the  right  wing  of  the  Pavilion.  Then 
the  Notts  men  had  shot  their  bolt.  Lockwood  was  put  on  to 
bowl  in  place  of  Mr.  Streatfeild,  and  he  used  his  chance  to  such 
purpose  that  three  wickets  fell  to  him  for  four  runs.  After  that 
the  deluge.  It  was  literally  a  deluge  which  fell  on  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  ten  thousand  spectators,  driving  them  helter-skelter 
from  the  ground,  and  making  cricket  impossible  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  A  heavy  fall  of  hail  covered  the  Oval  as  with  a  white 
sheet,  the  thunder  and  lightning  were  exceptionally  severe,  and 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  It  was  a  rapid  and  effective  bit  of  play 
on  the  part  of  the  elements. 

On  Wednesday  the  weather  was  more  propitious,  and  the  two 
Surrey  bowlers  had  comparatively  light  work  on  the  pulpy  turf. 
Lockwood  outdid  himself.  He  has  probably  never  bowled  better, 
and  his  average  on  the  first  innings — twelve  overs,  eight  maidens, 
■eight  runs,  and  five  wickets — looks  very  like  a  record.  Notts 
were  ninety  runs  behind,  and  in  their  second  innings  they  fell 
one  short  of  half  that  number.  Five  batsmen  were  disposed  of 
without  scoring,  and  only  Barnes  made  double  figures.  Seven 
fell  to  Lobmann  for  twenty  runs,  and  Lockwood  took  the  other 
three  for  the  same  number.  Under  the  circumstances  one  must 
not  throw  this  failure  in  the  teeth  of  the  visitors  ;  but  Surrey 
may  fairly  be  allowed  to  triumph  over  the  last  of  their  long  series 
of  victories. 

The  County  Cricket  record  up  to  Wednesday  last  is  remark- 
able and  unprecedented.  Surrey  has  won  nine  out  of  ten  matches, 
'having  drawn  once  with  Sussex.  The  nearest  score  to  that  is  the 
two  standing  to  the  credit  of  Kent,  the  county  having  played 
eight  matches  and  abandoned  one.  Its  only  defeat  up  to  the 
present  moment  has  been  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Somerset, 
whilst  four  matches  have  been  drawn.  The  Notts  team  have  a 
credit  of  one,  out  of  ten  games  played.  Middlesex  and  Lancashire 
balance  their  defeats  by  their  victories,  and  the  other  four  coun- 
ties show  a  reckoning  on  the  wrong  side.  It  is  still  possible,  on 
paper,  for  two  or  three  counties  to  overtake  the  score  of  Surrey, 
assuming  that  the  leader  henceforth  loses  as  persistently  as  she 
has  hitherto  won.  But  the  sum  will  not  be  worked  out  on  paper, 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Surrey  eleven  will  once 
again  carry  off  the  county  championship.  It  may  be  noted  that 
their  present  score  of  nine  was  the  total  number  of  their  victories 
in  1890. 

The  averages  of  the  season,  made  up  to  Saturday  last,  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  Two  batsmen  have  an  average  of  more 
than  forty,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  are  credited  with 
twenty  and  upwards.  Nineteen  bowlers,  of  whom  sixteen  are 
professionals,  average  less  than  twenty  runs  per  wicket.  It  i3  a 
noteworthy  fact  in  the  history  of  Dr.  Grace's  cricket  career  that, 
■whilst  he  now  stands  thirty-sixth  in  the  list  of  batsmen,  with  an 
average  of  i7"io,  he  is  seventh  amongst  the  bowlers,  with  the 
excellent  average  of  13  97.  Lohmann,  who  has  been  dubbed 
understudy  to  the  Leviathan,  stands  seventeenth  and  fourth  in 
the  respective  lists,  and  Attewell  is  twenty-seventh  and  eighth. 
Humphreys,  Peel,  and  Mr.  Woods  are  the  only  other  notable 
"  double  firsts." 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

O  URPRISE  is  sometimes  expressed  because,  while  distrust  is 
so  general,  and  every  now  and  then  becomes  painful,  the 
value  of  money  is  steadily  declining.  In  the  open  market  the 
rate  of  discount  just  now  is  barely  i£  per  cent.,  and  bankers  are 
unable  to  lend  their  surplus  balances  even  at  ^  per  cent. ;  yet 
only  last  week  the  City  was  disturbed  by  alarmist  rumours,  and, 
though  those  rumours  have  stopped,  there  is  still  very  general 
apprehension.  But  usually  when  distrust  exists  rates  are  exceed- 
ingly high  ;  therefore  people  sometimes  ask,  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  distrust  with  low  rates  ?  The  answer 
is  that  distrust  causes  high  rates  only  when  business  is  active. 
Twelve  months  ago  there  was  much  over-trading.  The  investing 
public  had  bought  as  much  of  the  new  loans  and  Companies  that 
had  been  comiDg  out  for  years  before  as  it  had  the  means  of 
purchasing.  Investment,  therefore,  ceased,  and  the  issuing- 
houses  as  well  as  the  syndicates  which  had  underwritten  the 
Jiew  loans  and  Companies  found  themselves  in  embarrassment. 
Bankers  generally  were  aware  of  this.  They  knew  that  several  great 


houses  had  committed  themselves  too  deeply,  and  they  could  not  fore- 
see what  the  consequence  might  be;  therefore  bankers  deemed  it 
prudent  to  take  precautions.  They  called  in  loans,  and  they  began 
to  be  more  particular  as  to  the  bills  they  were  willing  to  discount. 
And  as  soon  as  this  became  evident,  bill-brokers  and  discount- 
houses  in  their  turn  felt  that  it  was  time  to  protect  themselves. 
Thus  an  unwillingness  to  grant  accommodation  as  freely  as  before 
suddenly  sprang  up,  and  as  those  who  had  committed  themselves 
too  deeply  found  their  dilliculties  thereby  further  increased,  they 
offered  higher  and  higher  rates  for  accommodation,  and  they  tried 
to  lessen  their  engagements  by  selling  securities  for  which  there 
was  still  a  free  market.  The  fall  in  prices  that  followed  increased 
the  general  uneasiness.  The  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount 
was  raised  to  six  per  cent.,  and  for  a  while  it  was  extremely 
difficult  even  for  those  whose  credit  still  stood  high,  either  to 
borrow  or  to  discount  on  any  terms.  Then  came  the  November 
crisis.  Merchant  bankers  at  once  limited  the  accommodation 
they  had  given  to  customers  abroad.  Those  customers  in  conse- 
quence were  obliged  to  lessen  the  number  of  bills  they  drew  upon 
London.  Speculators  were  compelled  to  lessen  their  accounts,  and 
every  one  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  as  far  as  was  possible  the  risks 
he  had  undertaken.  In  this  way  there  has,  during  the  past  few 
months,  been  effected  a  great  reduction  in  the  volume  of  bills  in 
circulation,  and  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  demand  for  loans. 
In  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  accommoda- 
tion, bankers  found  their  reserves  increased.  The  debts  due  from 
all  the  world  to  this  country  had  in  the  meantime  to  be  paid, 
and  thus  gold  began  to  flow  to  this  country.  For  years  before 
we  had  been  lending  to  the  newer  communities  at  a  reckless  rate. 
Loan  after  loan  was  brought  out  and  subscribed  to,  and  Com- 
panies were  floated  in  excessive  numbers.  The  borrowing 
countries  and  the  new  Companies  were  able  to  take  gold,  and  year 
after  year  more  gold  was  sent  away  than  came  to  us.  For  the 
past  twelve  months,  however,  the  bringing  out  of  loans  and  Com- 
panies has  almost  ceased.  The  engagements  of  this  country  to 
send  capital  abroad  have  in  consequence  been  nearly  fulfilled, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  debts  due  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  this  country  remain  and  have  to  be  discharged.  The 
final  result  is  that  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  London 
market  has  immensely  increased,  while  the  demand  for  it  has 
fallen  off.  And  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  rates  of 
interest  and  discount  must  decline  under  such  circumstances. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  crisis  has  now  very  nearly 
reached  its  end.  The  banks  of  all  kinds  are  stronger  than  they 
have  been  for  years.  They  are  much  more  cautious  in  giving 
accommodation.  They  have  compelled  reckless  speculation  to  be 
brought  to  an  end,  and  thereby  they  have  lessened  the  area  of 
possible  danger.  Of  course  there  is  still  a  considerable  lock-up. 
Many  houses  have  lost  heavily,  and  the  credit  of  still  others  has 
been  seriously  affected  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all 
the  institutions  which  have  been  able  to  hold  their  ground  during 
so  trying  a  period  are  now  safe.  Either  they  have  got  the  assist- 
ance which  they  required,  or  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  pay- 
ment from  their  debtors,  and  to  meet,  therefore,  all  their  engage- 
ments. For  some  time  longer  we  may  expect  that  distrust  will 
continue,  especially  as  the  breakdown  in  South  America  is  being 
followed  by  a  breakdown  in  Southern  Europe  ;  but  every  day  that 
passes  without  further  serious  failures  tends  to  reassure  the 
public,  to  convince  them  that  the  worst  of  the  crisis  is  over,  and 
that  therefore  before  long  a  recovery  may  be  expected. 

The  London  joint-stock  banks  have  this  week  begun  to  issue 
the  monthly  returns  promised  by  them  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  generally  they  show  that  the  banks  are  taking 
to  heart  the  lesson  taught  last  October.  The  London  and  West- 
minster holds  in  cash  now,  either  in  its  own  vaults  or  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  nearly  5!  millions,  being  roughly  20  per  cent, 
of  its  liabilities.  That  is  a  handsome  increase  upon  the  reserves 
formerly  held,  and  shows  that  the  Directors  recognize  their  obli- 
gations to  their  shareholders,  their  customers,  and  the  public. 
The  Directors  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London  are  also  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  though  they  have  not  done  nearly  as  well  as 
those  of  the  London  and  Westminster.  They  hold  a  little  over 
2^  millions,  being  about  15!  per  cent,  of  their  liabilities.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  go  on  improving  their  posi- 
tion, for  the  Union  is  still  a  long  way  behind  the  Westminster, 
as  it  not  only  holds  large  deposits,  but  also  accepts  on  a 
considerable  scale,  while  the  Westminster  does  not  accept  largely. 
Therefore,  the  liabilities  of  the  Union  Bank  are  twofold.  Still, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Directors  are  increasing  their 
reserves.  The  return  of  Lloyd's  Bank  is  less  satisfactory  than, 
either  of  the  other  two.  The  cash  held  somewhat  exceeds  2  J 
millions,  being  a  little  over  12  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities.  The 
reserve  is  thus  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  two  cases  already 
noticed,  and  there  is  this  further  fact,  that  Lloyd's  has  89  branches, 
while  the  Union  of  London  has  only  8,  and  the  London  and 
Westminster  not  more  than  15.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore 
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that  the  Directors  of  Lloyd's  Bank  will  begin  steadily  to  increase 
their  cash  reserve. 

The  price  of  silver  rose  to  about  ^6^d.  per  oz.  early  in  the 
week,  but  fell  on  Wednesday  to  45£«Z.  per  oz.,  and  on  Thursday 
to  45}^-  The  demand  for  both  Portugal  and  Spain  is  not  at 
present,  at  all  events,  as  large  as  had  been  expected.  The  Indian 
demand  is  slight,  and  American  speculators  are  unable  to  move 
the  market  in  the  presence  of  the  existing  distrust. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week  there  was  an  unexpected  and 
sharp  recovery  in  Argentine  and  some  other  South  American 
securities.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  a  more  favourable 
view.  The  crisis  is  as  intense  as  ever,  and  is  not  likely  to  end 
soon,  while  no  arrangement  of  the  debt  has  been  come  to. 
Apparently,  therefore,  the  rise  must  be  due  to  buying  back  by 
speculators  who  had  sold  what  they  did  not  possess  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  last.  There  has  also  been  some  recovery  in  the  market 
for  inter-Bourse  securities.  The  monthly  settlements  on  the 
Berlin  and  Paris  Bourses  have  passed  over  without  the  troubles 
that  were  apprehended,  and  operators  are  apparently  endea- 
vouring now  te  put  up  prices  once  more  in  the  hope 
that  the  public  may  be  induced  to  buy.  Portuguese  stocks, 
however,  have  shared  but  little  in  the  improvement,  and  the 
crisis  in  Portugal  is  as  intense  as  ever.  It  is  now  said  that  the 
Russian  harvest  will  not  be  as  bad  as  lately  it  was  represented  to 
be,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  Russian  prices  ;  but  the 
Berlin  Bourse  is  for  all  that  in  a  critical  position,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  before  long  there  will  be  another  fall.  In  the  American 
market  prices  have  been  declining  all  through  the  week,  and  a 
heavy  fall  has  taken  place  in  Union  Pacific  shares.  It  is  said  that 
the  Company  has  a  large  floating  debt,  and  has  been  called  upon 
to  repay  a  considerable  amount  of  it.  As  Mr.  Jay  Gould  is  the 
holder  of  a  large  part  of  the  floating  debt,  this  has  led  to  the  sus- 
picion that  he  wishes  to  get  a  nominee  of  his  appointed  receiver 
with  a  design  not  favourable  to  the  Company.  Other  American 
Railroad  shares  have  been  depressed  by  the  fall  in  this  stock. 
All  interested  in  Stock  Exchange  matters  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America  have  been  lookingfor  a  rise  in  American  railroad  securities, 
as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  difficulties  that  exist ;  but  month 
after  month  has  passed,  and  the  rise  has  not  come.  Apparently 
the  operators,  despairing  of  bringing  about  a  boom,  have  now 
made  up  their  minds  to  cause  a  fall,  in  the  hope  that  the  public 
may  be  tempted  to  buy  when  prices  are  much  lower,  and  that 
thus  business  may  at  length  increase.  Meantime,  there  is  evidence 
of  a  revival  of  investment  demand.  The  Manchester  Corporation 
applied  this  week  for  a  loan  of  iJf  million  bearing  3  per  cent, 
interest,  the  minimum  price  being  94.  The  applications  were 
large,  and  the  average  price  obtained  was  about  96,  or  2  per 
cent,  above  the  minimum.  It  is  said  that  the  subscriptions  were 
almost  entirely  by  the  investing  public.  There  has  also  been  a 
fair  investment  demand  for  Home  Railway  stocks,  and  there  is 
some  recovery  in  Consols  and  other  first-class  securities. 

The  unfavourable  weather  is  causing  some  anxiety  about  the 
harvest.  The  temperature  over  a  large  part  of  the  country  is 
low,  and  the  heavy  rains  and  winds  have  laid  the  crops  in  many 
districts.  Still  it  is  believed  that  the  damage  done  is  less  than 
generally  supposed,  and  there  are  hopes  yet  that  the  harvest  will 
not  be  much  under  the  average. 


The  rise  in  Argentine  securities  is  the  most  remarkable — as  it 
is  certainly  the  most  unexpected  and  the  least  easily  accounted 
for — movement  in  prices  this  week.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  is 
no  improvement  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Thus  the  Five  per 
Cent,  bonds  of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  57J,  a  rise, 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  no  less  than  4.  The 
Pour  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  32,  a  rise  of  5.  The 
National  Cedulas  of  the  B  Series  closed  at  I7f,  a  rise  of  i|. 
Those  of  the  A  Series  closed  at  i8|,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  those  of  the 
E  Series  closed  at  16,  a  rise  off.  The  Buenos  Ayres  Provincial 
Six  per  Cents  of  1882  closed  on  Thursday  at  28-30,  a  rise  of  1. 
The  Provincial  Cedulas  of  the  P  Series  closed  at  7  J,  a  rise  of  1. 
Those  of  the  K  Series  closed  at  7i,  a  rise  of  f ;  those  of 
the  J  Series  closed  at  9,  a  rise  of  | ;  and  those  of  the  I  Series 
closed  at  9f,  a  rise  of  Argentine  Railway  stocks,  too,  which 
have  been  falling  so  persistently  and  so  disastrously  for  many 
months,  have  had  a  considerable  recovery.  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at  73-76,  a  rise  of  4 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday.  Central  Argentine 
closed  at  49-51,  a  rise  of  2;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Ordinary  closed  at  132-134,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  7.  Uruguayan 
Bonds,  on  the  other  hand,  have  declined.  The  Unified  closed  on 
Thursday  at  34,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  the  New  Sixes  closed  at  37,  also 
a  fall  of  1  ;  but  Chilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  77,  a  rise  of 
l£.  Hardly  less  unexpected  than  the  rise  in  Argentines  has 
been  the  fall  in  Union  Pacific  shares ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  business  in  New  York  and  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  since 


the  beginning  of  May,  the  public  generally  has  been  look- 
ing for  higher  prices.  But  Union  Pacific  shares  closed1 
on  Thursday  at  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  no  less  than  4J.  Various  rumours  are  afloat  to 
account  for  this  great  break,  but  they  are  all  believed  to  be 
either  unfounded  or  exaggerated.  In  other  American  Railroad 
shares  there  is  little  change,  but  Lake  Shore  have  risen  1,  closing 
on  Thursday  evening  at  m£.  Home  Railway  stocks  are  some- 
what higher.  London  and  North-Western  Ordinary  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  17 Ah)  a  Tlse  °f  i  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday ;  and  North-Eastern  Consols  closed  at  158^,0 
rise  of  ij.    Brighton  A  closed  at  147 k,  a  rise  of  f . 


NONSENSE. 

THE  serious  classes — those  who  are  not  so  wise  as  they  think — 
have  a  way  of  maintaining  that  A  is  either  B  or  is  not  Bp 
and  that  one  of  those  two  statements  must  be  true  and  the  other 
false.  Cicero  said  none  but  a  fool  would  contradict  this.  Now 
J.  S.  Mill  contradicted  it.  He  said  there  was  a  third  view  open 
the  statement  itself  that  A  is  B  might  be  nonsense,  such  as 
"  Abracadabra  is  a  second  intention,"  or  "  Konx  is  ompax."  But 
the  notorious  old  problem  of  the  Schoolmen — "  Whether  a  chimsera 
bombinans  in  a  vacuum  can  devour  its  second  intentions  " — was 
more  frolicsome.    These,  however,  are  ancient  matters. 

Others  of  the  serious-minded  solemnly  print  this  sort  of  thing : — 

I  discovered  and  developed  the  whole  theory  of  canonical  binary  form8 
for  odd  degrees,  and  as  far  as  yet  made  out  for  even  degrees  too,  at  one 
evening  sitting,  with  a  decanter  of  port-wine  to  sustain  Nature's  flagging 
energies  in  a  back  office  in  Lincoln's-inn  Fields.  The  canonisant  of  the 
quartic  (its  cubic  covai  iant)  was  the  first  thing  to  offer  itself  in  the  in- 
quiry. I  bad  but  to  think  the  words  "resultant  of  quintic  and  its  canoni- 
sant "  ;  and  the  octodecadic  skew  invariant  would  have  fallen  spontaneously 
into  my  lap. 

If  this  had  been  written  to  increase  the  gaiety  of  the  nations,  it 
were  meritorious ;  and  all  the  more  so  because  it  purported  to  be 
an  achievement  in  space  of  four  dimensions  by  a  notable  mathe- 
matician. 

Charles  Nodier  owned  a  book  called  Relation  du  royaume  de 
Candaviir,  which  was  made  up  of  senseless  phrases  that,  as  strung 
together,  only  seemed  to  convey  a  sequence  of  thought  to  eye  and 
ear.  There  is  a  letter  of  this  sort  in  Vade's  works,  and  in  Les 
Jeux  de  I'lnconnu  (Rouen,  1635)  there  are  stupid  sentences  like 
this: — "Le  Courtisan  Grotesque  sortit  un  jour  (intercalate)  du 
palais  (de  la  bouche  du  Rhone)  vestu  de  verd  (de  gris-de-perle 
fine-sse  t  u  v  w  x  i  Grec-ulus  esuriens),"  and  so  on.  The  hardy 
Norseman's  hand  was  heavy  at  this  kind.  The  gleipnir  shackle 
for  the  wolf  Fenrir  was  made  of  the  noise  of  a  cat's  footfall,  the 
roots  of  mountains,  fishes'  breath,  and  birds'  spittle. 

But  some  hold  the  forcible  invention  of  good  nonsense  impos- 
sible, and  that  it  must  be  born,  not  made.  Of  course,  after  the 
Jabberwock  and  (say)  Happy  Thoughts,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
that,  for  example,  Dickens  can  not  have  evolved  Miss  Squeers's 
letter  from  his  innerness  wholly ;  that  he  must  have  had  sugges- 
tions to  broider  on.  But  here,  comme  preuve  a  Vappui,  is  a 
genuine  letter  in  its  first  state  from  a  lunatic  soldier,  writing 
some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  name  of  his  mother  : — 

The  Humble  petition  of  Ellen  Koylan  of  N°  29  Francis  City  of  Dublin 
Widow — 

That  your  petitioner  That  your  petitioners  son  (Thomas)  Moylan) 
N°  402  6th  Dragoon  Guards) 

That  your  petitioners  son  has  lost  his  Discharge  by  the  original  of  which 
is  sent  signed — 

That  your  petitioner  is  in  her  senile  Infirmities 

That  your  petitioner  son  at  present  is  the  same  way  affected  with  his 
head)  as  when  he  was  first  afflicted  with  his  head,) 

That  your  petitioner  was  advised  to  apply  to  your  Honors  thinking  that 
by  the  means  that  your  Honors  might  be  pleased  to  direct  your  petitioner 
might  be  enabled  to  give  some  relief  in  his  afflicted  affermities,  your  widow 
as  in  duty  must  pray 

That  your  petitioner  will  refer  to  the  £6,  that  your  petitioner  receivedi 
for  to  shew  Lunacy 

And  therefore  your  petitioner  refers  to  the  Gen1.  Colonel  Harris  which 
His  kindness  is  to  Certify  to  the  validy  of  this  Humble  petition. 

May  it  therefore  will  you's  take  into  your  kind  consideration  her  son  in 
fact  a  Lunatic  by  which  your  Honors  by  looking  into  her  pititablo  condi- 
tion jour  petitioner  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray  ELLEN  MOYLAN. 

Your  petitioner  refers  you  to  the  signature  as  also  the  signature  of  the 
other  side  E.  M. 

A  branch  of  nonsense,  which  was  once  a  grand  mania  in 
studios  and  other  Bohemian  haunts,  was  the  distortion  of  pro- 
verbs. Balzac's  painters,  Schinner  and  Joseph  Bridau,  quite  give 
themselves  up  to  this  ingeniosity,  for  it  grows  upon  one.  But  his 
Leon  de  Lora,  better  known  as  "  le  rapin  d'atelier  Mistigris," 
owned  the  real  sp6cialite'  in  this ;  and  it  rains  nonsense-proverbs 
during  the  diligence  journey  from  Paris  to  L'Isle-Adam  in  Ln 
Debut  da7is  la  Vie;  though  they  are  often,  it  must  be  confessed,. 
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quite  as  dull  and  monotonous  as  the  rain  itself.  "  La  prudence 
est  mere  de  la  surdite  "  is  sometimes  truer  than  the  real  proverb  ; 
"  Le  Temps  est  un  grand  maigre "  might  be  bracketted  with 
Schinner's  moralizing  in  "  La  vie  est  un  gu'on  bat " ;  and  "  Chassez 
le  naturel,  il  revient  au  jabot "  is  not  too  far  off  the  spot.  There 
are  others,  too,  which  do  not  turn  out  to  be  wholly  nonsensical. 
Here  is  a  cynical  one  of  Joseph  Bridau's :— "  Dis-moi  qui  tu  hantes, 
je  te  dirais  qui  tu  hais  " ;  and  Leon  de  Lora's  "  On  ne  trousse 
jamais  ce  qu'on  cherche  "  is  rough  on  the  course  that  never  yet 
ran  smooth.  But  numbers  of  Balzac's  are  like  "  Les  bons  comtes 
font  les  bons  tamis"  (Mistigris),  and  have  nothing  to  palliate 
them.  "On  a  vu  des  rois  epousseter  des  bergeres"  is  barely 
tolerable,  even  admitting  the.  piece  of  furniture  and  Les  rois  en 
exil. 

Balzac  has  not  always  been  allowed  the  monopoly  of  this 
branch,  this  twig,  of  folly.  "  Autre  temps  outre  mer "  is  true 
enough;  and  so  thought  the  fraudulent  bankrupt  of  whom  it 
was  written  "  II  a  pe'cule'  pour  mieux  sauter."  Mistigris  might 
have  been  thinking  of  his  levanting  in  "  Quand  on  prend  du  talon, 
on  n'en  saurait  trop  prendre."  Spare  the  rod,  and  another,  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  the  railway  maxim,  "  A  switch  in  time 
saves  line."  "  Do,  des,  debt  "  is  not  a  "  pantoum  nt'glige'  a  la  Ver- 
laine,"  but  a  prognostic  was  new  slang  for  an  epicure.  How  odd 
it  is,  said  the  same  culinary  litterateur,  that  Mirabeau  "humant 
les  formules  "  is  a  dead  copy  of  the  Templar's  "  eating  terms." 
"  Modesty  is  the  best  profligacy  "  ought  to  be  moral ;  sounds  so  ;' 
but  was  not  meant  so.  "  'Twas  the  cat "  easily  becomes  "  Le 
mew  est  ennemi  du  bien  " ;  and  it  is  arguable  that  "  Phoenix  qui 
potuit  rerum,"  &c,  was  the  genuine  original.  "Wineeth  qui 
patitur"  is  also  obvious,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  demon- 
strable. One  man,  now  decayed  and  then  decaying,  used  to 
maintain  in  years  gone  by  that  a  boating  joke  was  possible  on 
that  easy  passage  in  Hamlet,  "  Pa  throws  down  the  scull."  The 
same  nonsensate  even  believed  at  the  last  that  "  He  jests  at 
scarrs  who  never  fell  over  a  cliff"  was  not  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
but  in  Lear.  But  the  warning  was  often  put  to  him  that  he  who 
contemneth  small  puns  shall  pall  by  little  and  little  .  .  .  et 
caetera,  punctum. 

[Though,  indeed,  the  full  stop  must  be  immediately  disregarded, 
because  of  a  sudden  reminder  that  the  French  schoolboy,  long 
and  many  ago,  made  nonsense  of  that  too,  as  "  et  coetera, 
pantoufle " ;  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  innumerable 
stumbling-blocks  of  all  that  somewhat  ridiculous  tribe  of  book- 
makers that  concoct  the  argot  dictionaries.] 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  to  report  another  week  of  showery  and  unsettled 
weather,  not  only  over  our  own  islands,  but  over  Europe 
generally.  Thunderstorms  of  more  or  less  severity,  accompanied 
by  heavy  rain,  have  been  very  frequent,  and  on  Sunday  last  in 
the  southern  suburbs  of  London  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
of  rain  fell  in  about  half  an  hour.  On  Tuesday  the  showers  were 
very  heavy  and  frequent ;  and  shortly  after  noon  a  severe  thunder- 
storm passed  over  the  metropolis,  accompanied  by  a  complete 
downpour  of  rain.  This  unsettled  weather  has  been  caused  by  small 
shallow  barometrical  depressions  passing  over  us.  On  Friday 
(31st)  a  depression,  which  had  been  moving  southward  over  the 
North  Sea  for  several  days,  appeared  to  be  filling  up,  the  barometer 
was  rising  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  were  indications 
of  some  improvement  in  the  weather  ;  but  on  Saturday  morning 
a  fresh  fall  of  the  barometer  set  in  over  the  Hebrides,  which 
spread  slowly  over  the  greater  part  of  our  islands,  and  on  Monday 
shallow  secondary  disturbances  were  moving  eastward  over 
Ireland  and  England.  On  Tuesday  the  barometer  was  again 
rising  very  gradually  at  all  but  the  French  and  Danish  stations, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning  an  anti-cyclone  was  apparently 
extending  eastward  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  conditions  were 
favourable  for  the  weather  becoming  more  settled.  Temperature 
has  been  below  the  mean  in  all  districts,  the  daily  maxima  for 
London  during  the  week  have  ranged  from  6o°  to  690 ;  at  Sum- 
burgh  Head,  from  540  to  6o° ;  at  Perpignan,  from  670  to  8i°  ;  at 
Berlin,  from  68°  to  75° ;  and  at  Paris,  from  640  to  68°.  Although 
the  rainfall  for  the  past  week  has  been  considerable  in  many 
districts,  the  returns  from  the  Weekly  Weather  Reports  up  to 
the  end  of  July  show  that  over  the  British  Islands,  for  1 891,  it  was 
still  below  the  average,  the  West  of  Scotland  heading  the  list 
with  10-4  inches,  and  Ireland  next  with  $\  inches,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  defect  ranges  from  4-2  inches  in  the  North-west  to  1*3 
inches  in  the  South  and  East ;  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  however, 
it  was  slightly  above  the  average. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

MESSRS.  G.  R.  SIMS  and  Robert  Buchanan's  The  Trumpet 
Call  is  the  best  melodrama  that  has  been  produced  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  for  some  time.  Both  authors  are  well  equipped 
for  this  class  of  work.  Mr.  Sims  thoroughly  understands  the 
manners  and  tricks  of  the  pure  Cockney  and  Mr.  R.  Buchanan 
has  strong  dramatic  instinct  and  experience.  The  new  play  is 
less  conventional  than  usual,  and  yet  it  appeals  admirably  to 
the  sort  of  audience  which  frequents  this  particular  theatre. 
The  plot  is  not  strikingly  original ;  for  have  we  not,  in  the  days  of 
our  youth,  read  more  than  one  similar  story  in  the  Family  Herald? 
Cuthbert  Cuthbertson  is  a  youth  who  elopes  with  the  daughter 
of  a  baronet.  On  the  eve  of  becoming  reconciled  to  his  irate 
father-in-law,  Cuthbert  Cuthbertson  makes  the  unpleasing  dis- 
covery that  he  is  a  bigamist,  and  that  Cuthbert  Cuthbertson,  junior, 
is  a  bastard.  Now,  this  is  what  has  happened.  Cuthbert  Cuth- 
bertson formed,  it  seems,  early  in  life  an  attachment  for  an  impos- 
sible kind  of  a  young  lady,  addicted  to  low  Bohemianism  and  to 
the  singing  of  "  Santa  Lucia  "  in  places  of  public  resort  and  re- 
freshment. They  went  through  a  form  of  marriage  ;  but,  after  a 
short  honeymoon,  parted  on  grounds  of  incompatibility  of  temper, 
hoping  never  to  meet  in  this  world  again.  Cuthbert  joined  the 
military  forces  of  his  country,  and  the  Bohemian  returned  to 
Bohemia.  In  course  of  time  Cuthbert  heard  that  his  wife  was  dead, 
and,  as  before  related,  eloped  with  the  baronet's  daughter.  The 
first  wife — -who,  however,  was  not  dead  at  all — now  starts  on  a 
career  of  tormenting  poor  Cuthbert  Cuthbertson  nearly  out  of  his 
mind,  and  he  is  consequently  compelled  to  abandon  his  second  wife 
and  child  and  enlist  in  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  After  a  year  or 
so's  active  service,  he  wins  distinction  in  an  anonymous  battle, 
and  is  recompensed  with  the  Victoria  Cross.  Full  of  honours,  he 
returns  home  ;  and,  after  many  adventures,  saves  his  Bohemian 
wife — la premiire  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Cuthbertson — from  the  fury  of 
a  brute  wTho  turns  out  to  be  her  real  husband.  The  tables  are 
turned.  Cuthbert  Cuthbertson  is  not  a  bigamist  after  all,  but 
Mrs.  C.  C.  No.  1  is.  Touched  by  the  heroism  of  Cuthbert  Cuth- 
bertson, Astrea — for  so  is  the  Bohemian  lady  called — drags  her 
weary  limbs  to  the  Savoy  Chapel  and  interrupts  the  wedding 
ceremony  which  is  to  bind  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Cuthbertson  No.  2,  who  is 
under  the  impression  that  her  husband  died  on  the  field  of  battle, 
with  the  treacherous  villain  of  the  piece,  one  named  Featherstone. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  faithful  Cuthbert  Cuthbertsons  are  re- 
united, and  that  everything  ends  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pit  and 
gallery.  The  chief  claim  to  originality  in  this  piece  lies  in  the 
creation  of  the  character  of  Richard  Featherstone,  the  villain, 
who  is  a  very  odd  mixture.  Richard  Featherstone  has  loved 
Mrs.  Cuthbert  Cuthbertson  very  devotedly  before  her  curious 
marriage,  and  when  he  learns  that  Cuthbert  imagines  himself 
to  be  a  bigamist,  he  meekly  says  that  he  is  "very  sorry  for 
him,"  and  when  he  subsequently  hears  that  he  is  reported 
dead,  he  immediately  protects  and  sympathizes  with  the  widow, 
and  finally  offers  to  marry  her.  Still,  all  the  time  he  is  not  quite 
sincere,  and  do  what  we  will  we  cannot  like  him.  He  strikes 
us  as  being  a  sort  of  diluted  Judas,  and  if  he  is  not  hissed,  as  have 
been  most  of  his  predecessors  in  Adelphi  villany,  as  he  passes  on 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  between  it  and  the  footlights,  he  is  not 
very  heartily  received.  In  a  less  stirring  drama  the  character 
would  be  interesting ;  but  it  is  out  of  place  amid  the  din  and 
the  garishness  of  a  piece  of  this  sort.  For  this  reason  the  audience, 
which  likes  a  downright  villain  in  melodrama,  did  not,  we 
thought,  take  quite  kindly  to  The  Trumpet  Call,  for  all  its  many 
good  qualities.  We  missed  the  hissing  and  the  boohooing 
which  usually  greets  the  player  who  acts  the  bad  man,  and  which  so 
delightfully  sets  off'  the  applause  meted  out  to  the  good  and  true. 

This  play  is  very  well  acted.  Mr.  Leonai-dBoyne,who  is  always 
sympathetic,  is  a  delightful  Cuthbert  Cuthbertson,  and  in  several 
scenes  is  unaffectedly  pathetic.  He  certainly  carries  the  audience 
with  him,  and  honestly  wins  the  immense  applause  he  received. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Beveridge  is  excellent  as  a  burly  sergeant-major.  Mr. 
Lionel  Rignold  is  very  good  as  Professor  Ginnifer,  an  elderly  and 
eccentric  personage,  devoted  to  showy  scarfs  and  marvellous 
diamond  pins.  Mr.  Charles  Dalton,  who  plays  the  very  difficult 
part  of  Featherstone,  succeeds  fairly  well  in  rendering  it  interest- 
ing. Mr.  James  East,  too,  deserves  praise  for  his  capital  sketch 
of  a  drunken  soldier,  and  Mr.  Richard  Douglass  is  exceedingly 
diverting  in  a  minor  character,  which,  elaborated,  should  suit 
Mr.  Penley  "  down  to  the  ground." 

The  ladies  in  The  Trumpet  Call  distinguish  themselves.  The 
Adelphi  is  scarcely  the  theatre  for  so  delicate  an  actress  as  Miss 
Elizabeth  Robins,  but  she  scores  a  success  as  Constance,  the 
none  too  sympathetic  heroine.  She  plays  much  more  quietly 
than  is  usual  at  the  "  Temple  of  Melodrama,"  but  nevertheless 
contrived  to  convince  the  pit  and  gallery  people  that  she  was  very 
much  in  earnest  and  greatly  to  be  commiserated.  Better  still  was 
Mrs.  Patricia  Campbell,  another  American  lady — they  seem  all  to 
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be  coming  from  the  "  other  side  of  the  pond  " — as  the  gipsy  wife, 
Astrea.  The  part  is  rather  a  picturesque  one.  It  admits  of  a 
good  "  make  up,"  and  provokes  interest  and  pity  in  equal  degrees. 
Miss  Clara  Jecks,  always  hright  and  sunny,  is  particularly  so  in 
this  piece,  and  as  the  daughter  of  the  eccentric  Professor  creates 
merriment,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  good  work.  Will  re- 
formed melodrama  pay?  Time  will  show.  "We  hope  it  will ;  for 
even  melodrama  must  move  on  in  this  progressing  and  ever- 
changing  age. 

That  historical  and  romantic  drama  is  not  out  of  date  is  proved 
very  satisfactorily  by  the  audiences  which  attend  the  New 
Olympic  nightly  to  behold  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  in  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan's  adaptation  of  Sardou's  Theodora.  Theodora  is  a 
rough  drama  even  in  French,  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  slipshod  ver- 
sion of  it  is  not  particularly  good  literature  ;  but  the  "  situa- 
tions "  are  so  fine  that  they  impose  themselves  upon  the  audience, 
and,  as  it  were,  command  attention.  Miss  Hawthorne's  im- 
personation of  the  woman  who  rose  from  the  arena  to  a  throne 
is  well  known.  She  plays  it  better  than  anything  we  have  yet 
seen  her  attempt.  The  Andreas  of  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  is  a  strong 
performance,  a  little  too  much  so  ;  for  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  shout  in  order  to  impose.  However,  his  passionate  appeals  for 
freedom,  and  his  hearty  denunciations  of  the  voluptuous  Empress, 
please  the  patrons  of  the  Olympic,  and  are  tremendously  applauded. 
Mr.  Mellish  would  do  well,  however,  to  watch  the  more  quiet 
method  of  Miss  Hawthorne,  and  note  how  she  obtains  her 
best  effects  by  subduing  her  voice  and  method  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation.  Mr.  Murray  Carson  is  an  excellent  Justinian, 
and  the  Belisarius  of  Mr.  Frederick  Victor  has  the  advantage  of 
a  noble  presence.  A  Royal  Divorce,  by  W.  G.  Wills,  is  in  active 
rehearsal  at  the  New  Olympic.  Miss  Hawthorne  will  act  the 
part  of  Josephine. 

The  Late  Lamented,  by  Mr.  Fred  Horner,  has  migrated  from 
the  Court  Theatre  to  the  Strand,  and  seems  likely  to  remain 
there  for  some  time  to  come.  Mrs.  John  Wood's  part  is  now 
taken  by  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  who  never  allows  the  humour 
of  the  part  to  flag.  Mr.  Willie  Edouin,  too,  is  capital  as  the 
jealous  Crosse,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Hawtrey  is  genuinely  funny  as 
the  Cyprian  solicitor,  created  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Farquhar.  Very 
pretty  is  Miss  Eva  Moore  as  Mrs.  Richard  Webb,  the  second 
relict  of  the  late  Nicholson.  Mr.  Herbert  Standing,  Mr.  Fred 
Cape,  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Phelps  play  their  original  parts. 

The  Shaftesbury  Theatre  is  now  occupied  by  the  three  charm- 
ing little  plays  which  have  proved  so  attractive  at  Terry's 
Theatre.  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas's  artistic  impersonations,  each  so 
different  in  these  three  pieces,  entitle  him  to  take  a  high  rank  among 
our  leading  actors.  A  man  must  act  very  well,  indeed,  who  can 
make  his  audience  cry  one  moment  and  laugh  the  next.  This 
Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  succeeds  in  doing ;  for  whereas  it  would  be 
difficult  to  be  more  naturally  pathetic  than  he  is  in  The  Lanca- 
shire Sailor,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
droller  than  his  Captain  Robinson  in  A  Pantomime  Rehearsal. 
Miss  Norreys  has  joined  the  forces  of  this  company.  In  The 
Lancashire  Sailor,  as  a  blind  girl,  she  is  singularly  affecting  and 
charming,  but  in  A  Pantomime  Rehearsal,  in  her  endeavour  to 
subordinate  her  companions  and  shine  alone,  she  overacts  and  is 
stagey  and  artificial.  By  the  way,  the  toilettes  of  the  ladies  in 
this  delightful  little  play,  the  action  of  which  takes  place  in  the 
"  highest  circles,"  need  attending  to.  They  are  just  a  trifle  too 
aesthetic  and  floppy  for  the  society  they  should  adorn. 


A  RESPECTED  DYNAMITER. 

["  They  must  take  into  account  the  political  provocation,  and  that  Daly 
■was  a  man  who  was  known  and  respected  in  Fenian  circles." — Mr.  Haldane, 
on  the  dynamite  convicts.] 

T\EBATE  has  somewhat  gone  astray, 

It  seems  to  me ;  I  hold,  indeed, 
That  those  who  thus  for  justice  pray 

Had  better  far  for  mercy  plead. 
Of  Daly  in  his  dungeon  pent 

I,  too,  compassionate  the  lot  ; 
But,  though  some  think  him  innocent, 
I'm  quite  convinced  that  he  is  not. 
My  simpler  argument  behold  ! 

That  he,  whose  crime  we  have  detected, 
In  Fenian  circles,  I  am  told, 
Is  widely  known  and  much  respected. 

I  cannot  deem  him  guiltless  ;  no  ! 

I  do  not  think  him  quite  so  green 
As  not  to  guess  what  motives  go 

With  jars  of  nitro-glycerine. 


He  must — that  fact  we  cannot  blink  

Have  known  the  purpose  of  a  bomb  ; 
Nor  was  it  the  police,  I  think, 

That  he  received  the  explosives  from. 
Yet,  though  all  such  defences  fare 

But  ill  when  carefully  dissected, 
Think  of  the  Fenian  circles  where 

He's  widely  known  and  much  respected  I 

Nor  would  I  urge,  although  'tis  true, 

That,  save  for  outrage  and  for  crime, 
All  Irish  wrongs  would  pass,  he  knew,. 

Unheeded  in  that  cruel  time 
When  Erin  bowed  her  helpless  head 

To  Strafl'ord-Gl-  dst-ne's  yoke  of  steel, 
And  Freedom  squirmed  beneath  the  tread. 
Of  Cromwell-II-rc-rt's  iron  heel. 
Unspoken  all  such  pleas  shall  be, 
So  this  at  least  be  not  rejected; 
This — that  in  Fenian  circles  he 
Is  widely  known  and  much  respected.. 

I  might  with  cogency  contend 

That,  weighing  Daly's  crime,  we  find 
Its  provocation  and  its  end 

Were  both  political  in  kind. 
And,  that  being  so,  that  we  have  learned 

How  men  (the  higher  law  permits) 
Politically  unconcerned 

May,  without  blame,  be  blown  to  bits. 
No  ;  I  prefer  the  wiser  plan 

Of  asking,  Have  you  well  reflected, 
In  Fenian  circles  how  this  man 

Is  widely  known  and  much  respected  tJ 

Whom  Fenians  with  each  other  vie 

In  cherishing  can  hardly  fail 
To  stand  proportionately  high 

In  honour  with  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
And  think  !   If  you  this  grace  refuse, 

And  keep  this  man  imprisoned  thus, 
These  murder-clubs  may  one  day  lose 
Their  feelings  of  respect  for  us. 
Let  me  adjure  you,  then,  forgive ; 

Restore  him — his  release  effected — 
To  those  'mid  whom  he  used  to  live 
So  widely  known  and  so  respected  I 


REVIEWS. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.* 

MANY  as  are  the  books  that  we  have  read  on  the  revolt  of 
the  American  colonies,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that; 
Mr.  Fiske's  is  better  than  any  of  them.  While  it  is  a  solid  and 
valuable  piece  of  work,  it  is  also  full  of  life.  That  it  is  the  fruit 
of  much  study  is  abundantly  evident ;  there  is  a  freshness  about 
it  that  is  never  to  be  found  in  a  mere  compilation  however  skil- 
fully made.  Mr.  Fiske  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  necessity, 
of  digesting  what  he  has  read ;  his  arrangement  is  good,  and' 
his  points  are  well  brought  out.  He  has  told  us  some  few  in- 
cidents not  generally  found  in  histories  of  the  war,  and  has  put 
many  others  in  a  specially  attractive  form.  The  least  satisfactory 
part  of  his  book  is  his  first  chapter  where  he  deals  with  the  origin 
of  the  revolt.  He  has  treated  this  part  of  his  subject  in  rather 
a  narrow  spirit,  dwelling  on  the  measures  which  decided  the 
moment  and  character  of  the  outbreak,  and  generally  neglect- 
ing the  less  immediate,  though  not  less  important,  causes  of 
colonial  discontent,  the  commercial  policy  of  England,  and  the 
airs  of  superiority  assumed  by  Englishmen  in  their  dealings 
with  the  colonists.  After  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  relieved 
the  Americans  of  their  dependence  on  the  protection  of  England, 
it  needed  no  great  provocation  to  excite  them  to  revolt.  In  the 
account  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  writs  of  assistance, 
some  mention  should  have  been  made  of  the  irritation  roused  in 
England  by  the  doings  of  the  American  smugglers  during  the  war, 
with  France.  While  the  English  were  fighting  for  them  they 
were  supplying  provisions  to  the  French  fleets  and  garrisons.  Nor 
is  it  quite  fair  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  duriDg  the  Indian  war  of 
1763-4  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  colonies  to  act  together,  and 
that  the  invaded  colonies  to  a  large  extent  owed  their  preservation 
to  English  troops.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  immediate  and 
common  action  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  when  danger  did  not 
threaten  all  alike  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  desiring  to  esta- 
blish a  common  and  permanent  force.     It  was  to  defray  a 

•  The  American  Hevolution.  By  Jslin  fiske.  a  volsv  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  i8<jr. 
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portion  only  of  the  expense  of  this  proposed  American  army, 
and  not,  as  Mr.  Fiske  implies,  to  defray  an  old  debt,  that  the 
Stamp  Act  was  introduced.  It  is  seldom  that  George  III.  is 
fairly  judged  by  an  American.  Mr.  Fiske  thinks  that  his 
countrymen  err  "  in  exaggerating  his  stupidity  " ;  they  should 
lay  more  stress  on  "  the  worst  side  of  his  character."  Still,  he 
believes  that  George  thought  Shakspeare  a  "  driveller,''  and  that 
his  natural  manners  were  "  boorishly  stiff."  The  King's  manners 
were  peculiarly  gracious,  except  towards  those  who  offended  him. 
With  them  he  was  stiff  enough  without  being  "  boorish  "  ;  for  he 
was  emphatically  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Fiske's  estimate  of  the  poli- 
tical situation  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and  of 
the  effect  that  it  had  on  the  King's  policy  towards  the  colonists, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  exaggerated.  "VVe  should  like  to 
hnow  his  authority  for  dividing  the  Whigs  of  that  period  into 
the  "  Old  Whigs  "—the  Eockingham  party— and  the  "  New 
Whigs,"  by  which  he  means  those  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
reform.  Party  names  which  were  appropriate  in  1 791  are  by  no 
means  appropriate  when  speaking  of  1764.  In  which  of  his 
classes  of  Whigs  would  he  place  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  first  Eockingham  Administration,  and  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  second,  the  advocate  of  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments  ? 

Mr.  Fiske  is  on  firmer  ground  when  he  gets  to  purely 
American  affairs.  He  shows  that  the  belief  of  the  English 
Ministers  that  the  New  England  colonies  would  not  be  supported 
by  the  rest,  and  would  consequently  not  venture  on  an  armed 
resistance,  was  not  wholly  unreasonable.  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  the  population  was  largely  non-English,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  the  Quakers  naturally  desired  peace,  and 
in  New  York  the  upper  class,  which  gave  the  tone  to  public 
opinion,  was  loyal  and  strongly  attached  to  the  Established 
Church.  New  York,  indeed,  remained  doubtful  for  some  time, 
and  held  aloof  from  the  second  Continental  Congress.  The 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  is  described  with  much  spirit,  while 
an  important  British  victory,  was  not  the  less  a  triumph  for  the 
Americans;  there  was  no  longer  any  question  as  to  whether 
they  could  or  would  fight,  and  Washington  declared  that 
"there  could  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  secure."  Nevertheless,  from  the  moment  that  Wash- 
ington took  the  supreme  command  of  the  American  forces 
he  had  to  face  extraordinary  difficulties.  His  army  was  desti- 
tute of  almost  everything  that  it  needed  ;  it  had  no  com- 
missariat and  no  certainty  as  regards  pay.  It  consisted  of 
volunteers  engaged  for  short  periods,  and  the  General  had  there- 
fore "  to  keep  making  an  army  with  which  he  was  too  often 
expected  to  tight  battles  'ere  it  was  half  made."  His  military 
genius  was  decisively  proved  by  the  resistance  that  he  offered  to 
General  Howe  at  New  York,  On  the  rejection  of  North's 
"  olive-branch,"  Howe  at,  once  began  to  carry  out  his  plan  for 
cutting  the  colonies  in  two  by  conquering  the  line  of  the  Hudson, 
and  his  first  object  was  to  take  New  York  and  compel  Washing- 
ton's army  to  surrender.  New  York  was  taken,  but  Washington 
saved  his  army  by  his  clever  retreat  from  Brooklyn  Heights,  and 
the  British  lost  the  finest  chance  they  ever  had  of  "  ending 
the  war  at  a  blow."  Even  the  garrison  of  the  city  escaped 
while  Howe  and  his  officers  were  having  luncheon  with  the 
wily  Mrs.  Lindley  Murray,  the  mother  of  the  grammar-writer. 
Howe  was  completely  outmanoeuvred  at  White  Plains,  and 
Washington  would  have  been  able  to  make  a  successful  re- 
treat through  "the  Jerseys,"  had  he  not  been  thwarted  by 
those  to  whom  he  had  a  right  to  look  for  support.  The 
means  by  which  his  plans  were  defeated  and  the  American 
cause  well  nigh  ruined  are  excellently  set  forth  here.  Congress 
interfered  by  forbidding  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Washington, 
except  under  the  direst  necessity.  Greene,  believing  that  the 
fort  might  be  held,  reinforced  the  garrison  in  obedience  to  the 
message  of  Congress  and  contrary  to  Washington's  instructions. 
The  fort  was  taken,  the  whole  garrison  made  prisoners,  and 
"  Washington's  campaign  seemed  likely  to  be  converted  into  a 
mere  flight."  His  position  was  rendered  worse  by  Lee's  refusal 
to  effect  a  junction  with  him.  As  to  Lee's  character  and  doings 
there  can  be  no  question ;  he  was  an  intriguing,  lying  rascal, 
whose  one  aim  at  this  time  was  to  supplant  Washington.  Un- 
happily for  the  British,  a  party  of  our  dragoons  caught  him 
and  carried  him  oft'  "bareheaded,  and  in  a  flannel  gown  and 
slippers,"  to  their  camp.  By  this  time  the  Americans  generally 
despaired  of  success.  Not  so  Washington,  who  on  Christmas 
Day  suddenly  crossed  the  Delaware,  pierced  the  British  centre 
at  Trenton,  and  in  a  masterly  campaign  of  three  weeks  re- 
covered New  Jersey,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  towards 
New  York,  and  gained  an  unassailable  position  at  Morris- 
town.  The  effect  of  this  campaign  on  the  course  of  the  war 
is  well  brought  out  in  these  pages.  Lee  appears  in  his  true 
colours  later  on.  The  disaster  at  Saratoga  was  largely  due  to 
the  negligence  of  Lord  George  Germain,  who,  while  ordering 
Burgoyne  to  march  down  the  Hudson,  forgot  to  send  Howe 
definite  orders  to  effect  a  junction  with  him.  Howe  ought  to 
have  seen  that  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  move  up  the  Hudson  ; 
but,  having  discretionary  power,  he  went  off  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  reason  of  this  fatal  step  was  that  Lee,  then  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  devised  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  Howes, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  taking  of  Philadelphia,  the  "  rebel 
capital,"  as  the  best  means  of  cutting  asunder  New  England  and 
Virginia.  Foolish  as  this  advice  was,  Lee  gave  it  in  earnest. 
Philadelphia,  which,  as  Mr.  Fiske  remarks,  was  of  no  military 


importance,  was  gained,  and  Burgoyne's  army  was  forced  to 
surrender  at  Saratoga. 

In  recording  the  sufferings  of  Washington's  army  at  Valley 
Forge,  Mr.  Fiske  points  out  that  its  misery  was  caused  by  gross 
mismanagement  rather  than  by  the  poverty  of  the  country.  Nor 
was  Congress  content  with  neglecting  its  army  ;  it  gave  it  officers 
without  any  regard  to  their  military  capacity,  and  simply  for  poli- 
tical reasons,  while  some  members  of  Congress  listened  readily 
to  factious  murmurs  against  the  commander-in-chief.  Among 
the  officers  engaged  in  cabals  against  Washington  was  Gates,  who, 
having  already  supplanted  Schuyler,  hoped  to  supplant  Wash- 
ington also.  The  defeat  of  the  "Conway  cabal,"  a  curious  bit  of 
history  capitally  told  here,  raised  Washington  to  a  supreme 
place  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  He  left  Valley  Forge 
in  the  early  summer  of  1778  to  harass  Clinton's  retreat  from 
Philadelphia.  Again  Lee  held  a  high  command  in  the  American 
army,  and  once  again  did  mischief  by  ordering  a  retreat  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  where,  but  for  him,  Washington  would  have 
gained  a  far  more  decided  success.  Washington  turned  fiercely 
upon  him,  and  soon  afterwards  the  traitor  was  expelled  from  the 
army — far  too  light  a  sentence  for  such  a  scoundrel.  A  chapter 
on  the  "  War  on  the  Ocean"  contains,  among  other  matters,  a 
spirited  account  of  the  famous  fight  off  Flamborough  Head,  be- 
tween the  English  frigate  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough 
and  the  squadron  of  Paul  Jones,  consisting  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  the  Alliance,  and  the  Pallas.  The  only  importance 
of  this  fight  was  its  effect  on  the  European  Powers.  Mr. 
Fiske  observes  that,  in  searching  neutral  ships  for  enemy's 
goods,  England  was  not,  as  some  American  writers  seem  to 
suppose,  introducing  a  new  principle  of  aggression ;  but  was 
doing  nothing  more  than  every  maritime  nation  claimed  a  right 
to  do.  A  new  phase  in  the  war  with  the  Americans  began  with 
the  attack  on  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  conquest  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden  almost  drove  the 
Americans  to  despair.  The  general  gloom  was  deepened  by  the 
treachery  of  Arnold.  To  this  incident  Mr.  Fiske  devotes  a  rather 
disproportionate  amount  of  space ;  but  he  tells  the  story  too  well 
for  us  to  wish  that  he  had  made  it  shorter.  The  closing  scenes 
in  the  war  are  described  with  vigour.  While  the  French  army., 
and,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  the  French  fleet,  contributed  to  the 
final  success  of  the  Americans,  Mr.  Fiske  does  Washington  no 
more  than  justice  in  pointing  out  that  to  him  alone  belongs  the 
glory  of  devising  and  conducting  the  operations  which  forced 
Cornwallis  to  surrender  at  Yorktown. 


TWO  NOVELS.* 

AMONG  our  myriads  of  novelists  there  are  some  we  could 
lose  without  a  sigh,  and  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds,  per- 
haps, for  whose  disappearance  time  and  a  slight  change  of  taste 
might  not  bring  consolation.  But,  if  it  should  unfortunately 
please  Mr.  Besant  to  retire  on  his  honours,  he  would  have  the  raro 
satisfaction  of  feeling  and  seeing  that  he  left  a  distinct  blank 
which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fill.  He  has 
matter  as  well  as  a  manner  of  his  own.  There  are  other  novelists 
who  do  conscientious  work  and  who  have  been  not  ungenerously 
gifted  ■with  the  dramatic  faculty.  There  are  others  who,  as  the 
old  story-books  used  to  advertise  themselves,  combine  edification 
with  entertainment.  But  Mr.  Besant  has  been  saturating 
himself  with  special  subjects,  and  some  of  these  before  he  had 
taken  them  in  hand  were  regarded  as  scarcely  susceptible  of 
picturesque  treatment.  He  has  gone  in  for  filling  a  blank 
between  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern.  The  reigns  of  the  Georges 
had  been  considered  almost  as  prosaic  as  the  flat  doctrinal  dis- 
courses of  their  divines,  in  spite  of  the  three  Jacobite  risings  and 
the  mortal  struggle  with  France.  Nor  had  auy  one  dreamed  of  a 
romantic  El  Dorado  situated  somewhere  between  London  Bridge 
and  Greenwich  Hospital,  peopled  by  seafaring  folk,  greatly  given 
to  drink  and  hard  swearing,  by  sallow-faced  young  females  and 
artisans  in  fustian.  St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower  is  in  construction 
and  execution  somewhat  similar  to  The  World  Went  Very  Well 
Then,  with  some  dash  of  Dorothy  Foster,  and  The  Chaplain  of  the 
Fleet,  thanks  to  associations  with  seditions,  gibbets,  and  gaol 
birds.  And  through  it  all  runs  a  strong  vein  of  the  superstition 
in  which  we  may  believe  or  not  as  we  please.  It  is  best  to 
resign  ourselves  quietly  to  credulity,  as  the  imaginary  narrator 
seems  reluctantly  inclined  to  do,  otherwise  we  must  fall  back  on 
a  theory  of  phenomenal  coincidences  beyond  anything  we  should 
dream  in  the  most  mystical  philosophy. 

The  Evil  Eye,  so  admirably  described  by  Dumas  in  his 
Impressions  de  Voyage,  as  a  fundamental  article  of  social  faith  at 
Naples,  for  once  in  a  way  has  been  transferred  to  London.  In  the 
opening  of  the  story,  we  are  introduced  to  the  dull,  but  peaceful, 
precincts  of  St.  Katherine's,  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  historical 
Tower.  Two  friendly  families,  descendants  of  French  Emigres, 
are  about  to  intermarry.  With  a  stalwart  young  seaman,  a  sweet 
and  handsome  girl,  an  ample  competency  and  a  superfluity  of  love 
on  both  sides,  all  is  going  smoothly,  when  suddenly  the  tranquil 

*  St.  Katherine's  ly  the  Tower.  By  Walter  Bpsant,  Author  of  "  All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  "  &c.    London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  1891. 

Donald  Boss  of  Heimra.  By  William  Black.  London  :  Sam'ps9n  Low 
&  Co. 
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current  of  the  love-stream  is  troubled  by  envy  and  malignant 
jealousy.  The  girl  is  bewitched,  for  tbere  is  no  other  way  of  ex- 
plaining her  condition,  and  she  loathes  the  very  sight  of  her  lover. 
Doctors,  with  massive  canes  surmounted  by  pomander  boxes,  and 
grave  parsons  in  full-bottomed  wigs  shake  their  heads  over  the 
case  and  give  it  up.  The  desponding  lover  finally  grows  desperate, 
and  on  the  strength  of  a  hasty  word  from  his  hysterical  mistress 
resolves  to  die  and  "  be  a  riddance."  How  to  die  is  his  difficulty, 
for  sundry  attempts  by  water  and  fire,  which  assuredly  deserve 
success,  are  baffled.  As  his  mistress  has  been  mysteriously 
bewitched,  his  life  seems  to  be  charmed.  Happily  or  unhappily 
for  his  mad  aspirations,  the  backwash  of  the  French  Revolution  has 
been  disturbing  London.  Having  headed  a  seditious  riot,  he 
lands  himself  at  last  safely  in  Newgate ;  and  as  a  companion 
there  he  has  the  hot-headed  brother  of  his  betrothed,  who  has 
foolishly  become  secretary  to  a  secret  society.  There  the  interest 
of  an  exciting  story — which  hitherto,  however,  has  sometimes  been 
slightly  overweighted  by  political  explanations  and  speeches — 
culminates.  Mr.  Besant  paints  in  his  own  inimitable  manner  the 
scenes  in  Newgate  Street,  that  Pandemonium  of  crime  and  de- 
bauchery. He  indicates  with  sad  and  subtle  analysis  the  real 
state  of  mind  of  the  convicted  felons,  who,  in  their  maddest  and 
merriest  carouses  through  the  foul  vapours  of  drink  and  tobacco 
smoke,  can  always  distinguish  as  an  ever-present  phantom  the 
dim  outline  of  the  ghastly  gallows.  He  describes  a  State 
trial,  with  its  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear.  He  takes  us 
into  the  chapel,  where,  with  the  coffin  in  the  middle  of 
the  pew,  the  convicts  sit  listening  to  the  cold-blooded  personali- 
ties of  the  preacher,  and  into  the  condemned  cell  on  the  eve  of 
the  execution,  where  the  solemn  chimes  of  St.  Sepulchre's  make 
sleep  impossible,  and  where  the  doomed  wretch,  realizing  the 
meaning  of  "  too  late,"  is  alone  with  the  horrors  of  the  Unknown 
and  his  warders.  It  would  be  difficult  to  choose  more  daring 
themes,  and  we  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Besant,  with  his  quiet, 
self-contained  power,  has  ever  dealt  with  such  subjects  more 
forcibly.  Besides  that,  incidentally  and  episodically,  we  have  a 
great  variety  of  contemporary  social  sketches,  from  pressgangs 
and  passages  to  the  Antipodes  in  convict  ships  to  gay  parties  at 
Ranelngh  and  gambling-hells  in  St.  James's.  For  the  crack- 
brained  young  sedition-mongers  manage  to  save  their  necks,  and, 
having  accepted  His  Majesty's  clemency,  are  sent  "  on  a  trip 
across  the  herring-pond,"  where  we  are  introduced  to  the  charms 
of  the  fertile  and  sunny  paradise  which  England  elected  to  make 
a  penal  settlement  for  the  prisoners  who  had  experienced 
the  horrors  of  Newgate.  As  Mr.  Besant  remarks,  it  would  have 
seemed  then  more  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  and 
common  sense  to  send  them  to  the  perpetual  raindrip  and  gloom 
of  the  sterile  Shetlands  or  Hebrides.  We  have  not  touched  on 
the  tragic  Nemesis  which  pursued  the  evil-eyed  and  evil-hearted 
villain  who  had  wrecked  the  peace  of  two  happy  families.  Nor, 
by  way  of  contrast,  on  the  charming  scene  where,  in  a  passionate 
revulsion  of  feeling,  the  girl,  who  has  been  "  overlooked,"  having 
recovered  her  senses,  rushes  away  to  her  condemned  lover  in 
Newgate,  to  implore  him  to  make  a  fight  for  the  life  he  has  flung 
away,  and  of  which,  as  she  remorsefully  fancies,  she  has  robbed 
him. 

Mr.  "William  Black  supplies  us  with  a  welcome  instance  of  a 
well-worn  theme  redeemed  from  staleness  and  insipidity  by  the 
author's  accurate  knowledge  of  his  chosen  locale,  and  the  pleasant 
vigour  of  his  style.  With  no  newer  motive  than  the  perennial 
antagonism  between  "  new  men "  and  "  old  acres,"  which  has 
done  duty  in  countless  plays  and  novels,  he  has,  by  laying  his 
scene  in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  given  himself  the 
opportunity  of  embellishing  his  main  idea  with  the  depiction  of 
Scottish  scenery  and  Scottish  character.  In  such  work  Mr. 
Black  need  fear  no  rival,  especially  since  he  has  learned  the  art 
•of  subordinating  his  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  the 
development  of  human  interest  in  his  stories,  and  the  result  in  the 
■case  of  Donald  Ross  of  Heimra  will  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  all 
readers,  save  those  who  require  their  literary  pabulum  to  be  of 
the  "  surprise-packet "  order.  To  such  the  course  of  events  in 
Mr.  Black's  new  book  will  be  too  easily  anticipated,  for  as  soon 
as  it  is  seen  that  the  representatives  of  the  rival  "houses,"  the 
*  old  "  and  the  "  new,"  the  Gael  and  the  Saxon,  are  of  opposite 
sexes,  and  both  of  marriageable  age,  we  scent  a  love-match  in  the 
air ;  and  are  only  anxious  whether  Mr.  Black  will  permit  his  hero 
and  heroine  to  escape  the  perils  of  shipwreck  which  in  his  High- 
land locale  are  to  an  author  of  his  approved  tastes  dangerously 
convenient ;  however,  he  manages  to  spare  both  Donald  Boss  and 
his  lady-love,  the  "  Baintighearna  "  (there  is  plenty  of  Gaelic  in 
these  three  volumes),  though  up  to  nearly  the  last  page  he  appears 
reluctant  to  do  so.  The  characters,  both  principal  and  subordi- 
nate, are  capitally  sketched ;  the  hero  and  heroine  are  com- 
pounded of  flesh  and  blood,  ingredients  not  too  frequently 
used  for  that  purpose  by  writers  of  fiction,  while  for  the  rest 
the  Highland  fishermen  and  keepers,  the  timid  Presbyterian 
divine,  Anna  Chlannach  the  mad  girl,  and  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Lochgarra,  linger  pleasantly  in  the  memory. 
With  one  word,  and  only  one,  of  fault-finding,  let  us  leave 
Donald  Ross  of  Heimra.  Was  it  necessary  to  place  the  evil 
agency  of  the  plot  in  the  hands  of  the  "  factor  "  ?  Land-agents, 
we  know,  have  long  held  in  tale  and  history  a  prescriptive  right 
to  villany,  but  we  could  have  wished  and  hoped  from  an  author 
of  Mr.  Black's  originality  a  new  departure  in  place  of  so  hack- 
neyed a  following  of  tradition. 


THE  WORKS  OF  IIEINRICH  HEINE.* 

A CAREFUL  and,  on  the  whole,  very  agreeable  perusal  of 
the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Leland's  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Heine  increases  our  respect  for  Mr.  Leland's  ability  and 
courage,  but  does  not  diminish  that  estimate  of  the  adventure  as 
a  very  Dark  Tower  indeed  which  we  expressed  briefly  at  the 
moment  of  the  work's  appearance.  Of  the  execution  of  the 
translation  we  can  on  the  whole  speak  very  well,  though  there 
are,  of  course,  some  oversights,  and  some  things  which  we  should 
have  done  differently.  For  instance,  in  the  very  opening  sen- 
tence Mr.  Leland,  we  do  not  quite  know  for  what  reason,  has 
altered  the  order  of  the  German,  with  the  result  of  making  not 
more  but  less  good  English: — "Maximilian  found  in  the  ante- 
room the  physician,  who  was  drawing  on  his  black  gloves,"  is  a 
sentence  which  "smells  its  translator"  a  league  off.  Yet  it  is 
not  in  the  least  the  fault  of  Heine,  who  wrote  "Im  Vorzimmer 
fand  Maximilian  den  Arzt,  wie  er  eben  seine  schwarzen  Hand- 
schuhe  anzog" — "In the  anteroom  Maximilian  found  the  physician, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  on  his  black  gloves."  It  is  surely 
unfair,  too,  to  the  beautiful  Minka,  whom  he  of  Schnabelewops 
loved  in  her  early  days,  before  she  "  looked  like  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,"  to  say  that 
"  her  marble-white  commanding  hands  were  somewhat  pimpled? 
Sommersprossen  is  nothing  worse  than  "  freckled,"  and  freckles 
are  sometimes  very  nice  things  indeed,  whereas — but  let  us  not 
follow  Mr.  Leland's  sin  home.  We  notice  these  little  miscres 
rather  to  show  that  we  have  paid  Mr.  Leland  the  compliment  of 
examining  him  with  careful  and  knowing  eyes  than  by  way  of 
rebuking  them  over-harshly.  His  own  notes,  of  which  he  is  not 
stingy,  show  both  the  pleasant  wit  and  the  abundant  erudition 
known  to  us  of  old  in  Hans  Breitmann,  who  certainly  never  in- 
vited the  world  to  any  barty  of  so  ambitious  a  kind  or  in  such 
precious  material  as  this  complete  translation  of  Heine. 

It  speaks  much  for  Mr.  Leland's  pluck  that  he  should  have 
chosen  to  begin  his  translation  with  the  actual  contents  of  the 
present  volume.  For  the  Kovellistische  Fragmente  (to  give  the 
three  first  divisions  their  general  German  title)  are  among  the 
very  wildest  specimens  of  Heinesque  humour,  and  the  Shakespeare's 
Madchen  und  Frauen,  though  containing  some  admirable  things, 
are  among  the  few  undeniable  pieces  of  mere  bookmaking  that 
Heine  has  left.  That  all  these  works  are  more  or  less  pervaded  by 
that  quaint  Anglophobia  which  he  afterwards  confessed  was 
based  almost  wholly  upon  ignorance,  and  which  Mr.  Leland  very 
kindly,  as  well  as  manfully,  combats  in  many  notes,  certainly  need 
not  trouble  any  Briton.  In  the  first  place,  his  reluctant  and 
most  amusing  confession  that  this  "  island  of  damnation,  this 
Botany  Bay  without  a  southern  climate,  this  stone-coal-stinking, 
machinery-buzzing,  church-going,  and  vilely-drunken  England," 
not  only  produced,  but  also  enjoys,  Shakspeare  would  atone  for 
much.  In  the  second,  it  is  long  since  Englishmen  have  taken 
the  best  of  all  possible  revenges  over  Heine.  We  dare  say  that  he 
has  been,  and  is,  better  comprehended  and  more  wisely  loved  by 
more  and  fitter  persons  in  the  said  island  of  damnation  than 
(not  in  his  own  country,  for  he  had  none,  but)  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Indeed,  we  rather  doubt  whether  any- 
body can  understand  Heine  fully  save  an  Englishman.  The 
French  see,  and  see  only,  one  and  the  weakest  side  of  him  ;  the 
Germans  see,  and  see  rather  dimly,  for  the  most  part,  only 
another.  No  Italian  or  Spaniard,  much  less  any  Slav  of  any 
Slavish  kind,  can,  except  by  the  special  grace  of  Heaven,  ever 
understand  him  at  all.  AVe  have  always  had  a  private  theory 
that  the  reason  why  Heine  used  to  indulge  in  these  comic 
denunciations  of  England  was,  that  he  felt  he  was  in  soul  an 
Englishman,  and  was  afraid  of  being  some  day  bodily  extradited, 
and  made  to  go  to  church,  and  smell  stone-coal-stink  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

The  drawbacks  of  the  works  here  contained,  therefore,  do  not 
lie  in  their  Anglophobia,  nor  even  in  that  tinge  of  "  blueness  " 
which  repels  English  propriety.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Leland,  who 
is  not  a  squeamish  person,  has  been  put  to  sore  shifts  by  this  last 
little  peculiarity  here  and  there.  Whether  the  reader  of  the 
Florentine  Nights  in  English  will  ever  entirely  comprehend  how 
and  why  Maximilian,  at  the  close  of  that  remarkable  interview 
with  Mademoiselle  Laurence,  "  sat  by  the  fire  in  a  red  light," 
and  why,  so  doing,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  Pluto,  is  a  question 
which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss.  All  that  need  be 
said  is  that,  though  Mr.  Leland's  asterisks  are  certainly  less 
luminous,  in  the  matter  of  the  red  light,  than  Heine's  German 
text,  we  do  not  know  what  the  poor  translator  was  to  do. 
But  not  even  here  is  the  difficulty ;  for  such  passages  are  by  no 
means  common,  and  the  resources  of  science  are  equal  to  the 
omitting  or  outwitting  of  them.  It  is  different  with  the 
marvellous  curvettings  and  flings  of  Heinesque  fooling  which 
these  pieces,  and  especially  "  The  Rabbi  of  Bacharach,"  dis- 
play. That  pure  humour  of  the  grotesque  kind  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  hard  to  translate  as  pure  poetry  is  a  critical  dictum 
which  certainly  no  competent  critic  will  traverse.  The  slightest 
slip,  or  even  no  slip  at  all,  will  make  the  fooling  pass  into 
foolery,  turn  the  lightness  of  the  original  puff-paste  into  dough, 
substitute  flatness  for  sparkle,  and  change  the  dance  of  fairies  into 
the  gambols  of  elephants.    Mr.  Leland  must,  for  instance,  have 

*  The  Works  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Translated  by  C.  G.  Leland.  Vol.  I. : 
Florentine  Nights,  The  Memoirs  of  Herr  von  Sehnabelewopski,  The  Rabbi 
of  Bacharach,  and  ShaUspeare's  Maidens  and  Women.  London:  Hcine- 
mann. 
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had  no  small  dubitation  about  turning  "  Nasenstern "  and 
u  Rindskbpfcken  "  into  "  Nose-Star  "  and  "  Oxheady,"  and  bave 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  leave  tbem,  as  he  has  left  "  Schnapper- 
Elle,"  alone.  Yet,  the  reader  being  ex  hypothesi  ignorant  of 
German,  the  leaving  of  Nasenstern,  though  infinitely  preferable 
in  many  ways,  would  have  left  him  in  the  dark  as  to  a  hundred 
plays  of  words.  This  it  is,  and  other  things  like  it,  which  make 
the  translation  of  writers  like  Heine  (if  indeed  there  were  any) 
such  desperate  work,  and  we  have  less  care  to  find  fault  with 
any  shortcomings  in  Mr.  Leland's  case  than  to  congratulate  him  on 
a  success  which  is  on  the  whole  very  remarkable. 

We  rather  envy  the  neophyte  whom  this  book  introduces  to 
Heine,  though,  no  doubt,  he  is  not  so  enviable  as  that  happier 
one  into  whose  hands— his  head  being  previously  furnished  with 
German — the  Buck  der  Lieder  and  the  JReisebilder  fall  in  the 
original  when  his  years  are  eighteen  or  so.    For  here  are  actually 
some  of  the  author's  finest  passages,  and  here  (almost  everywhere) 
is  that  astonishing  intermixture,  that  blending,  as  it  were  in 
lapis  lazuli  or  avaiiturine,  of  the  gold  of  poetic  imagination  with 
tragic  or  comic  themes,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  Heine  has 
absolutely  no  peer.    Some  of  the  set  pieces  are  of  the  very  finest. 
"Who  that  has  read  them  can  forget  (Mr.  Leland,  we  should  ob- 
serve, is  very  happy  in  the  rendering  of  them,  as  a  rule)  the 
Paganini  episode  of  the  Florentine.  Nights,  a  piece  of  "virtu- 
osity "  as  astonishing  as  those  it  describes  ;  or  the  marvellous 
conclusion   of  the   Laurence  story  referred  to  above  ?  And 
though  there  are  no  set  pieces  quite  equal  to  these  in  the 
other  stories,  Heine  never  forgets  this  peculiar  secret  of  his. 
As  for  the  comic  part,   to  pick   out  instances  of  it  and  set 
them   by  themselves  would   be  shockingly  bad  criticism.  It 
is,  perhaps,  at  its  best  in  the  history  of  the  sentimental  journey 
of   the  good  Pole,   whom  Heine  has   treated  more  kindly 
than  most   of  his  Polen  aus  der  Polackei  —  the  admirable 
person  who  summed  up  existence  in  the  words   "  Ah !  that 
was  long,  long  ago  !     Then  1  was  young  and  foolish.  Now 
I  am  old  and  foolish  " ;  who  had  that  remarkable  vision  of  the  holy 
Adelbert,  at  Gnesen  ;  who  gloried  with  the  pleasure-giving  trea- 
sure Heloise  and  Minka  the  almost  excessively  charitable  ;  who 
had  such  a  singular  influence  on  the  ordinary  of  the  Red  Cow, 
where,  "  when  the  food  became  very  bad,  they  disputed  on  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,"  with  fatal  results  to  the  valiant  little 
Samson.    As  to  "  The  Rabbi  of  Bacharach,"  there  may  be  some 
dispute  about  it  among  Heinists.    It  will  not  be  denied  that 
Heine  was  a  clever  man ;  and  we  have  always  ourselves  had  a 
suspicion  that  when  he  left  it  unfinished  it  was  less  mood 
or  trick  than  a  conviction  that  he  had  got  into  an  impasse. 
It  is  almost  the  only  one  of  his   books  which  occasionally 
makes  one  think  of  the  worse  side  of  Jean  Paul  in  its  humour, 
while  on  its  serious  side  there  is  a  faint  anticipatory  shadow  of 
some  such  boring  effect  as  in  after  days  was  produced,  full  and 
undeniable,  by  a  very  different  person,  twenty  years  after  Heine's 
death,  in  handling  this  same  persecution  of  the  Jews.  Apollo 
must  certainly  have  pulled  his  son's  ear  at  this  moment.  And 
yet  there  are  not  many  persons  even  in  Heine  more  delightful 
than  die  schdne  Sara,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  interested  in 
the  author's  half  charge,  half  portrait  of  himself  as  he  would  like 
to  be,  in  Don  Isaac  Abarbanel. 

We  have  said  that  the  book  on  Shakspeare's  women  is  book- 
making,  and  it  certainly  is  ;  but  would  that  there  were  more 
things  so  book-made  !  The  postscript  about  contemporary  French 
authors  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  the  passing  over  many 
of  the  characters  with  mere  citations,  and  the  presence  of  repe- 
tition and  padding  throughout,  are  obvious  tell-tales.  In  fact, 
the  author  was  out  of  his  element.  But  his  appreciation  of 
Shakspeare  himself,  his  early  and  remarkable  fixing  upon  Hazlitt 
as  far  the  best  of  English  if  not  of  all  commentators  on  him,  and 
many  detached  passages  show  the  real  Heine.  And  to  come  upon 
even  a  passage  or  two  of  the  real  Heine  is  worth  reading  much 
more  matter  than  is  here,  even  if  it  were  not  further  diversified 
by_  abundant  citations  from  the  poet  himself.  We  cannot  go 
quite  so  far  as  Mr.  Leland,  who  says  that  "there  is  no  small  work 
of  the  kind  in  any  language  which  is  so  well  worth  reading."  But 
we  could  accept  the  judgment  if  it  were  altered  to  this — that  there 
is  no  small  work  of' the  kind  which  contains  better  things.  And 
this  is  scarcely  odd,  considering  that  there  certainly  is  no  other 
small  work  of  the  kind  which  was  written  by  Heinrich  Heine. 


NOVELS.* 

WHETHER  in  the  story  the  hero  icas  justified  or  not,  we 
leave  to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Wills's  novel  to  decide,  but  we 

*  Was  He  Justified  ?    Bv  C.  J.  Wills.    A  Novel,    i  vol.    London : 
Spencer  Blackett. 

Hamtura :  a  Talc  of  an  Unknown  Land.  By  H.  S.  Lockhart-Ross. 
X  vol.    London  :  Digby  &  Long. 

DarreWs  Dream.  By  Christopher  Horner.  An  Unexplained  Romance. 
I  vol.    London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  1891. 

A  Scotch  Earl.  By  the  Countess  of  Munster.  -i  vols.  London :  Hurst 
&  Blackett.  1S91. 

A  Trio  of  Cousins:  a  Tale  0/1791.  By  Mrs.  G.  E.  Morton.  1  vol. 
London  :  Partridge  &  Co. 

The  Milners  ;  or,  the  River  Diggings  :  a  Story  of  South  African  Life- 
I  vol.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1891. 

A  Human  Spi  Jer.    A  Novel.    By  Edith  Henderson.    1  vol.  London: 
Digby  &  Long.  I 


are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Wills  was  not  justified  in  his 
choice  of  a  title,  and  still  less  in  the  selection  of  so  appalling  an 
illustration  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his  yellow  cover.  Neither 
the  Adonis  of  eight  and  thirty,  who  poses  as  hero  of  the  tale,  nor 
Sophie,  his  wife,  is  flattered  in  the  picture.    But  covers  are  but 
vanity,  and  we  will  pardon  the  author  his  taste  in  decorative 
binding  if  his  matter  is  readable ;  and  here  we  must  hasten  to  say 
that  his  taste  in  the  matter  of  plots  is  hardly  better  than  his  taste 
in  horrid  pictures.    The  story  is  of  the  sensational  type,  every 
one  dying  at  the  end  of  the  volume  in  the  most  approved  fashion 
— we  certainly  do  not  want  any  of  them  to  live,  so  we  are  rather 
glad  of  this — but  the  author  of  A  Pit  Town  Coronet  ought  not 
to  set  us  problems  in  casuistry,  such  as   Was  He  Justified f 
dressed  up  in  the  form  of  a  two-shilling  novel,  and  expect  to 
please  us  with  them.    The  form  is  unsuitable.    If  he  would  deal 
in  horrors,  let  him  tell  them  plainly,  and  leave  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  actors,  with- 
out putting  his  remarks  in  the  form  of  a  question.    The  question 
he  has  chosen  to  put  deals  with  a  gentleman  of  mature  years, 
with  "  a  virginal  nature" — we  quote  from  the  sayings  of  one  of 
the  characters  in  the  novel,  her  of  the  "  sultry  fires  in  her  curious 
amber  eyes,"  whatever  they  may  be  like.    This  gentleman,  who 
is  hard  on  forty,  has  a  habit  of  blushing  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, and  by  this  simple  expedient,  coupled  of  course  with  his 
slim  and  surpassing  loveliness,  conquers  all  fair  maidens'  hearts, 
though  he  is  too  virginal  to  take  advantage  of  these  gifts.  The 
lady  he  marries  is  beautiful,  of  course,  but  then  she  was,  ere  yet 
she  captivated  this  Sir  Galahad,  somebody  else's  mistress,  and, 
when  her  knight  discovers  this,  which  he  does  the  day  after  their 
wedding,  he  is  naturally  annoyed,  and  we  are  asked  whether  he 
was  justified  in  showing  his  annoyance  in  such  a  very  practical 
manner.    Frankly,  we  hardly  think  he  was ;  but  then  he  was,  we 
also  think,  a  little  cracked,  to  judge  by  his  hysterical  behaviour 
on  several  occasions,  and  seems  moreover  to  have  inherited  a 
taste  for  strong  measures  in  dealing  with  lovely  woman.  Any- 
how we  will  not  be  so  unfair  to  Mr.  Wills  as  to  disclose  how  he 
did  behave,  nor  will  we  be  at  pains  to  discuss  why  his  acquaint- 
ances would  have  been  justified  in  locking  him  up,  beyond  own- 
ing that  he  kept  a  diary  with  which  he  was  wont  to  commune, 
and  beibre  which  he  was  wont  to  pose  in  a  peculiarly  maddening 
fashion.    It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unusual  to  become  engaged 
to  a  young  lady  before  you  know  her  name,  but  the  hero  and 
the  author  have  the  grace  to  be  conscious  of  this.    W'hen  all 
is  said,  the  book  is  silly,  and  the  ravings  in  Chapter  viii. — the 
book  is  mercifully  short — are  neither  pretty  nor  interesting  read- 
ing.   Yet  there  are  some  good  ideas  in  the  novel.    The  left- 
handed  Scotchman  is  cleverly  sketched  with  his  ideas  on  "  kitti- 
ness  "  of  all  sorts,  and  its  influence  on  men  and  things.  Then 
there  is  the  Sixteenth  Century  Club  and  its  garden  party.  What 
a  fascinating  scene  might  have  been  made  of  that !    But  Mr. 
Wills  does  not  know  his  opportunities,  and  has  dismissed  the 
details  of  that  social  gathering  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  so 
briefly,  indeed,  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  work  up  any  knowledge  of  the  costume  and 
manners  of  that  period.    And  yet  a  taking  chapter  on  this  six- 
teenth-century assembly  in  nineteenth-century  London  would 
have  atoned  for  some  of  the  half-articulate  raving,  "  the  panting 
with  blood-shot  eyes,"  and  the  "  struggling,  foaming,  biting  of 
the  matting  to  still  that  hysterical  cry,"  or,  better,  it  might  have 
replaced  it  altogether.    For  no  author  should  allow  his  hero  to 
behave  in  this  way  by  the  paragraph.    The  work  is  dedicated  to 
Henrik  Ibsen,  "  the  great  Scandinavian  moralist,  as  a  sort  of 
apology  for  trespassing  on  his  preserves."    This  seems  to  us  a 
little  hard  on  the  great  Scandinavian  moralist,  but  it  may  be 
meant  as  a  compliment.    There  is  some  careless  writing  in  the 
book,  but  not  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  modern 
novel.     Anyhow,  we  are  aweary  of  the  blushes  of  Robert 
L'Estrange,  and  feel  we  have  devoted  more  space  to  him  than  he 
deserves. 

Hamtura  is  a  work  of  considerable  promise,  and  if,  as  we  think, 
it  is  the  author's  first  essay  in  the  art  of  romancing,  he  should  with 
more  practice  turn  out  a  decidedly  pleasing  writer.  He  is 
evidently  a  student  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  those  of 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  and  has  studied  them  to  some  purpose. 
When  all  is  said,  treasure-hunting  will  always  have  its  fascina- 
tions for  mankind.  How  many  are  there  of  us  who  would  not 
"  howk  up  "  their  back  gardens,  to  use  an  elegant  expression 
sanctified  by  the  shade  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  if  a  rumour  reached 
them  of  pieces  of  eight  lying  therein.  Mr.  Lockhart-Ross  appeals 
to  this  universal  taste,  not  without  skill,  and  he  has  wisely  put 
his  treasure  within  measurable  distance  of  seven  figures  ;  for  with 
schoolboys,  at  least,  it  must  be  an  axiom  that  the  bigger  the 
treasure  the  better  the  book.  He  has  also  had  recourse  to  witch- 
craft and  oracles,  with  a  most  exciting  witch's  cauldron  scene. 
Again,  his  descriptions  of  the  island  and  people  of  Hamtura — -of 
course  it  is  an  island — are  excellent,  and  the  fight  is  a  good  one. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  book  has  many  good  points  ;  but  it 
has  one  or  two  faults — or  shall  we  say  mistakes  ? — which  we  would 
point  out,  not  at  all  with  a  view  to  discouraging  the  author,  but 
rather  as  a  warning.  Firstly,  an  old  witch  is  doubtless  a  great 
attraction  in  any  author's  repertoire ;  but  is  not  this  part  of  the 
story  somewhat  too  incredible  ?  We  are  not  in  the  least  averse 
to  the  supernatural  in  books  of  adventure,  but  it  is  essential  that 
our  imagination  should  be  carried  away  by  it.  If  the  author  can- 
not do  this,  if  our  attitude  is  rather  that  of  sceptical  or  amused 
spectators,  he  does  not  attain  success.    We  quite  believed  in 
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Gagool  in  King  Solomon's  Mines,  but  Mother  Martin  is  less  con- 
vincing. Then,  though  the  author's  models  are  excellent,  does 
he  not  keep  a  little  closely  to  them  ?  The  younger  Tressilian  is 
very  like  Mr.  Stevenson's  Trelawney,  and  his  ancestor  fighting 
with  the  big  axe  reminds  one  almost  too  strongly  of  Sir  Henry 
•Curtis.  We  are  not  taking  up  the  stupid  parrot  cry  of  plagiary, 
but  we  think  the  plot  of  Hamtura  unconsciously  reflects  too 
■closely  some  points  of  books  which  the  author  has  read.  Then 
the  oracle  is  much  too  long  to  be  convincing.  We  get  tired  of 
its  inordinate  length.  Prophecy  should  be  crisp  even  to 
obscurity  in  fiction  even  as  it  has  so  often  been  in  history.  In 
fact  there  is  a  good  deal  of  indifferent  verse  in  the  book.  The 
love-making  is  rather  tedious  and  a  little  out  of  place  in  such 
large  quantities  in  a  book  of  adventure.  A  more  experienced 
writer  would  only  have  sketched  in  that  part  with  the  lightest 
possible  touch,  but  here  we  have  chapters  of  it.  The  idea  of  the 
Raven  is  excellent,  almost  epic,  and  the  scenes  in  the  Temple  of 
Hamtura  are  very  impressively  done.  The  sketch  of  the  natives 
of  that  blissful  isle  is  as  good  as  anything  in  the  book,  and  if  Mr. 
Lockhart-Ross  had  been  a  priest  of  the  Sun  all  his  days,  he  could 
hardly  have  devised  a  better  solar  ritual.  The  book,  then,  is  dis- 
tinctly promising,  but  it  is  not  quite  convincing,  and  that  is  the 
most  important  point  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  The  truth  is  it 
is  unequal,  and  some  parts  are  much  more  skilfully  handled  than 
others.  But  if  it  is  a  first  attempt  it  is  a  very  hopeful  one,  if  the 
author  in  future  will  only  curtail  his  lovemaking  and  his  verse, 
especially  his  prophetic  verse. 

If  the  supernatural  elements  of  Hamtura  are  unconvincing, 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  contemptuous  incredulity 
with  which  we  receive  Darre IF s  Dream.  It  is  a  story  full  of  a 
wildly  impossible  villain,  who  commits  a  wholly  improbable 
string  of  crimes,  and  is,  of  course,  exposed  and  duly  murdered  at 
the  close  of  the  book  in  the  orthodox  manner.  For  when  once 
an  author  seeks  refuge  in  dreams  and  omens  for  the  plot 
of  a  modern  romance,  he  disdains  the  ordinary  expedients  of 
justice  by  the  arm  of  the  law  to  put  his  trust  in  blood- 
stained daggers  or  more  highly-spiced  methods  of  punishment.  If 
DarreU's  Dream  be  an  Unexplained  Romance,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed  on  the  title-page,  the  purpose  of  writing  such  a  story 
is  at  least  as  inexplicable.  The  plot  is  feeble  and  threadbare 
to  a  degree.  The  scheming  nephew,  the  will  in  a  secret 
drawer,  the  underpaid  accomplice,  all  these  we  have  met  in 
the  realms  of  fiction  till  we  are  sick  to  death  of  them.  The 
whole  course  of  events  is,  apparently  intentionally,  made  clear 
from  the  outset,  which  rather  spoils  the  point  of  what  is,  we 
suppose,  meant  for  a  detective-story,  though  we  are  merci- 
fully delivered  from  professional  detectives  in  it.  Mr.  Horner 
in  his  plot  relies  somewhat  too  absolutely  on  coincidence,  which 
in  these  pages  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  entirely  with  a  view  to 
helping  out  the  story  to  its  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  being 
eked  out  by  explanatory  moraliz'mgs  from  the  author,  garnished 
with  notes  of  exclamation.  The  old  man  dies  of  heart  disease 
just  at  the  right  moment  for  the  villain  to  secure  his  position. 
The  hero  is  drifted  by  a  storm  to  just  the  right  island,  and  part 
of  that  island,  for  finding  again  the  damsel  of  his  choice.  The 
under-paid  accomplice  turns  up  at  the  hero's  elbow  as  an  ally  the 
moment  the  latter  sets  foot  in  England — in  point  of  fact,  just  as  he 
is  mounting  into  his  hansom  at  the  railway  station  on  his  return 
from  a  foreign  clime.  Then,  to  complete  this  catalogue  of  coinci- 
dence, the  hero's  dream  comes  forth  as  a  sort  of  deus  ex  machind. 
In  fact,  the  book  is  much  too  silly  to  repay  the  trouble  of  cutting 
its  pages,  and  while  we  are  on  the  point  we  would  put  in  a  plea 
for  novels  ready  cut.  Unless  a  book  is  got  up  in  antique  form 
there  is  no  excuse  for  uncut  leaves,  and  in  a  big  batch  of  books 
they  give  an  immense  amount  of  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  re- 
viewer. In  a  book  so  flagrantly  modern  in  get  up  as  DarreU's 
Dream  they  are  an  absurdity.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the 
meaning  of  the  mysterious  group  of  silver  stars  on  the  cover. 
At  first  we  took  them  for  a  corrupt  version  of  the  American 
flag ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  their  meaning,  as  there  are  eighty  of 
them !    Surely  there  are  not  yet  eighty  States  in  the  Union  ? 

There  is  a  guileless  religiousness,  surely  not  religiosity  though 
there  be  that  do  so  write  it,  of  tone  about  A  Scotch  Earl  which 
draws  the  mind  of  the  mature  reader  back  to  those  old  days  before 
it  was  usual  to  consult  one's  household  furniture  about  a  future 
state,  or  to  question  Mahatmas  about  the  higher  interests  of 
our  present  conditions.  The  soul  of  Lord  Invergordon  would 
in  those  primitive  times  have  been  classed  as  "  Unawakened," 
and  he  must  be  considered  the  hero  of  the  story.  As,  however, 
he  possesses  no  attributes  more  heroic  than  chronic  drunkenness, 
gluttony,  avarice,  and  discourtesy,  combined  with  an  inability  to 
grapple  with  the  letter  "  h"  (an  unusual  trait,  the  author 
admits,  in  a  Scottish  nobleman),  and  as  all  these  characteristics 
except  the  last  are  laid  in  abeyance  by  a  paralytic  stroke  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume,  we  take  leave,  at  this  crisis,  to  pass  over 
his  claims,  and  make  a  heroine  of  the  narrow-minded,  kind-hearted 
Mrs.  Grandison,  who,  if  mistaken,  is  at  least  consistent.  She 
having,  we  are  told  on  page  7,  "  passed  through  a  very  network 
fraught  with  wild  hopes  and  agonizing  fears,  and  always  fringed 
with  black  uncompromising  certainty,"  finally  landed  herself  on 
the  highest  levels  of  moral  rectitude.  Her  creed,  which  is  briefly 
formulated  on  page  25,  "that  from  the  tasting  of  a  forbidden 
apple  sin  and  death  came,"  leads  her,  as  a  logical  conclusion,  to 
the  conviction  that  a  venial  sin,  such,  for  instance,  as  "  saying 
you  are  out  when  you  are  in  .  .  .  will,  if  unrepented  of,  keep  the 
sinner  out  of  that  abode  where  the  angels  veil  their  faces."  These 


convictions  of  hers  about  what  she  calls  the  "  infragibleness  "  of 
a  vow  and  the  like  go  near  to  wrecking  the  destinies  of  the  whole 
of  the  dramatis  jjersona".  How  it  comes  that  a  remnant  are 
delivered  out  of  her  hands,  we  leave  the  readers  of  A  Scotch  Earl 
to  unravel  for  themselves.  There  is  some  very  vile  English  in  it, 
such  as  the  "prelusive  air  of  fatherly  affection,"  on  page  152,  vol. 
ii.,  and  "It  was  out  and  out  kind,  old  fellow,  when  you  saw  her 
and  I  together  to  mizzle  as  you  did  "  (p.  163).  The  latter,  by  the 
way,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  member  of  the  British  Embassy. 

A  Trio  of  Cousins  is  a  story  of  an  old-fashioned  type  which  we 
had  fondly  hoped  had  ceased  to  be  written,  or  at  least  published. 
It  is  intended,  we  should  think,  to  be  given  as  a  prize  at  Sunday 
schools,  or  to  fulfil  some  equally  high  educational  function,  and 
for  that  it  may  as  well  be  recommended  as  any  other  work  of  a 
similar  character.  It  is  of  the  improving  order  of  fiction, 
and  endowed  with  all  the  prejudices  ordinarily  associated  with 
that  order.  Artistically  it  would  have  been  improved  by 
being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  series  of  tracts  "  On  the  Wicked- 
ness of  Revolutions,"  "  On  the  Dishonesty  of  Anarchists,"  "  The 
Evils  of  Romanism."    In  its  present  form  it  is  wearisome. 

There  is  so  much  to  commend  in  the  unambitious  story  of  The 
Milners  that  we  wish  it  had  been  artistically  worked  up  into  a 
really  good  novel.  The  plot  is  slight.  The  son  of  Mr.  Milner, 
the  rich  and  prosperous  squire  of  Beechwood,  is  accused  of  theft, 
forgery,  and  murder,  and  flies  from  his  coiArtry.  A  lost  law- 
suit completes  the  undoing  of  the  hapless  squire,  and  he  seeks  refuge 
in  South  Africa,  where,  after  enduring  many  more  or  less  self- 
created  woes,  he  recovers  his  lost  son,  is  assured  of  his  innocence, 
and  finds  with  him  a  happy  and  prosperous  home.  The  merit  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  descriptions  of  daily  life  and  natural  scenery 
in  various  parts  of  South  Africa,  especially  of  Kimberley,  "  the 
great,  shabby,  lively  City  of  Diamonds."  We  wish  we  could  say 
that  the  author  was  equally  successful  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  The  Milners,  during  their  sojourn,  encounter  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions)  a  dead  level  of  kind,  enduring,  well- 
intentioned  persons,  and  are  themselves  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  originality.  The  period  of  "  dust,  discomfort,  diamonds,  and 
disappointment  "  is  too  long  drawn  out,  and  the  access  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  perhaps,  a  little  sudden. 

Miss  Henderson's  novel  shows  a  certain  cleverness  in  construc- 
tion and  treatment,  especially  when  she  avoids  conversational 
passages  of  the  "flashy"  order.  Sparkling  badinage  somehow 
does  not  come  well  from  the  victims  of  the  Spider,  and  does  not 
read  naturally.  The  greatest  fault  of  the  novel  is  its  title,  which 
suggests  either  a  pantomime  demon  or  reminiscences  of  Little 
Miss  Mufl'et.  We  are  sorry  the  Spider  was  a  mesmerist,  because 
that  is  rather  a  commonplace  role  in  latter-day  fiction,  and  we 
had  thought  better  of  spiders — had,  in  fact,  always  sympathized 
with  them  in  their  insidious  assaults  upon  the  fly  in  the  nursery 
rhyme. 


THE  NAVAL  ANNUAL.* 

rjiHE  Naval  Annual  for  1891  is  somewhat  shorter  than  last 
year's  volume,  and  notably  shorter  than  the  earlier  numbers. 
It  might,  we  think,  have  been  made  still  briefer  with  advantage. 
The  chapter  on  the  "Influence  of  Sea  Power,"  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  compte  rendu  of  Captain  Mahan's  now  well-known  book,  might 
have  been  spared.  It  would  have  been  even  more  to  the  purpose 
if  the  chapter  of  "  Foreign  Policy  "  had  been  suppressed.  We 
entirely  fail  to  see  what  possible  advantage  there  is  in  such 
pointless  remarks  as  this,  that  "  By  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  the 
present  state  of  tension  in  our  diplomatic  relations  with  France 
would  be  relieved."  It  might,  at  the  cost  to  us  of  other  injury, 
and  for  a  day.  Also,  it  might  not  be  relieved  at  all.  Whether 
this  opinion  is  well  founded  or  not,  it  has  no  place  in  a  book 
which  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  supplying  information,  and  to 
the  discussion  of  professional  or  technical  questions.  The  whole 
paragraph  from  which  the  words  we  have  quoted  are  taken  is  full 
of  vague  speculation  and  unsupported  assertion.  Its  presence  is 
the  more  annoying  because  the  preface  contains  an  assurance  that 
"  the  situation  in  Egypt  has  been  discussed  solely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Imperial  Defence."  What,  again,  is  the  right  of  such  a 
sentence  as  this  to  stand  in  a  Naval  Annual  ? — "And  here  itmay  not 
be  inappropriate  to  remark  that  the  cultivation  of  more  cordial 
relations  with  Russia  would  be  the  best  policy  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  power  in  India."  What  would  Russia  consider  good  re- 
lations ?  Lord  Brassey  is  himself  responsible  for  this  idle  talk. 
In  his  chapter  on  the  coaling  stations  he  has  some  very  sensible 
remarks  on  a  recent  proposal  to  put  the  coast  defences  under 
direct  naval  control — which  we  shall  quote  as  a  set-off  to  our 
criticism  on  the  inappropriate  utterances  on  foreign  policy. 
"Apprehensions  naturally  arise  of  ill  consequences  from  any 
wide  extension  of  the  opportunities  of  service  on  shore.  Service 
at  sea  imposes  many  sacrifices  and  privations,  and  in  time  of  peace 
there  are  no  opportunities  of  gaining  distinction  by  brilliant  feats 
of  arms.  It  is  a  common  experience  that  there  is  more  chance  of 
promotion  in  the  junior  ranks  by  devotion  to  the  specialities  of 
gunnery  and  torpedoes,  and  in  the  schools  of  training,  than  by 
going  to  sea.  ...  If  the  navy  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  ports 
and  the  coaling  stations,  the  number  of  agreeable  billets  on  shore 
will  be  greater  than  at  present,  and  sea-going  appointments  will 

*  The  Naval  Annual,  1891.  Edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
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be  still  less  sought  after  than  they  are  now."  This  is  legitimate 
discussion  of  Lord  Brassey's  proper  subject.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  criticize,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Annual.  A  large  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Barnes's 
lists  of  native  and  foreign  warships,  which  have  a  well-established 
reputation  for  thoroughness  and  care.  The  whole  of  Part  IV.  is 
devoted  to  Statistics,  Tables,  and  Official  Reports,  which  are  of 
the  utmost  use  for  purposes  of  reference.  Part  III.  is  full  of 
matter  for  discussion  of  the  most  severely  technical  kind.  It  is 
Captain  Orde  Browne's  treatise  on  "Armour  and  Ordnance." 
One  passage  may  be  particularly  pointed  out  as  interesting. 
It  is  that  in  which  Captain  Browne  deals  with  the  experiments 
made  at  Annapolis  and  St.  Petersburg  with  the  compound  steel 
and  nickel  plates,  and  their  strangely  contradictory  results. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  mystery  about  this  subject  which 
the  Admiralty  does  not  seem  inclined  to  dispel. 


THE  OXFORD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.* 

IN  order  to  expedite  the  production  of  the  great  work  he  has  in 
charge,  Dr.  Murray  has  delegated  part  of  his  functions.  The 
letter  E  has  been  handed  over  to  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  and  the 
new  part  (E — Every)  appears  under  that  very  competent  scholar's 
name  and  responsibility  as  editor,  and  in  advance  of  its  alpha- 
betical order.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Clarendon  Press  announces, 
Dr.  Murray  is  nearly  ready  with  another  instalment  of  the  enor- 
mous bulk  of  English  words  beginning  with  C.  We  cannot  object 
to  any  procedure  whereby  the  speedier  possession  of  such  im- 
portant and  useful  matter  is  assured  to  the  world  of  letters.  At 
the  same  time  we  hope  the  Oxford  Dictionary  will  not  fall  into  a 
state  of  chronic  discontinuity  like  that  which  for  many  years  has 
afflicted  the  corresponding  enterprise  in  German.  Purchasers  of 
Grimm's  dictionary  are  to  this  day  exercised  by  having,  instead 
of  a  series  of  volumes  complete  to  an  ascertained  point,  fractions 
of  volumes  belonging  to  various  parts  of  the  alphabet.  The 
great  Dutch  dictionary  now  in  progress  is  in  the  same  condition. 
Certainly  the  Clarendon  Press  is  more  merciful  in  that  each  in- 
dividual part  is  clothed  in  a  stout  pasteboard  cover,  saving  us  at 
any  rate  the  flappiness  of  German  Heften.  Still  we  hope  this 
new  departure  will  be  kept  within  bounds.  Talking  of  Teutonic 
dictionaries,  we  have  to  welcome  an  English  version  of  Kluge's 
Etymological  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  John  Francis  Davis  (London : 
George  Bell  &  Sons).  In  size,  scope,  and  general  utility,  this 
may  be  described  as  doing  for  German  what  Prof.  Skeat's  shorter 
etymological  dictionary  has  done  for  English.  It  is  as  nearly  a 
book  of  authority  as  any  one  book  of  its  compass  can  be ;  and 
those  who  wish,  for  example,  to  test  the  completeness  of  the  work 
done  on  the  Teutonic  elements  of  English  by  Dr.  Murray  and  his 
assistants  will  scarcely  find  a  better  or  handier  guide.  Com- 
parison of  Prof.  Kluge's  article  on  genug  with  Mr.  Henry  Brad- 
ley's on  enough,  to  take  a  word  almost  at  random,  may  be  more 
•convincing  than  set  argument  to  educated  persons,  if  such  there 
be,  who  still  regard  philology  as  an  affair  of  lucky  guesswork. 

On  the  philological  and  historical  sides  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
-has  abated  nothing  of  its  excellence  under  Mr.  Bradley's  direc- 
tion. This  part  happens  to  be  rich  in  proofs  of  it.  We  have  only 
to  turn  to  Each,  else,  the  prefixes  em-  and  en-,  the  suffix  or 
rather  suffixes  -er,  even,  every.  In  the  other  main  function  of  a 
great  dictionary,  the  general  grasp  of  the  language  as  a  literary 
•instrument  in  the  meanings  and  usages  of  terms,  we  must  look 
for  a  certain  inequality.  To  secure  complete  and  equal  treatment 
of  words  of  all  conditions,  every  sheet  would  have  to  be  revised 
by  a  scholar  like  Mark  Pattison,  a  student  of  poetry  like  Mr. 
Swinburne,  a  navy  captain,  a  merchant  sailor,  a  soldier  from 
■every  branch  of  the  service,  an  English  and  an  American  railway 
manager,  a  bank  manager,  a  City  solicitor,  a  Parliamentary  drafts- 
man, an  Eastern  and  a  Western  man  of  business  in  America,  a 
bishop's  Chancellor,  two  or  three  Heads  of  Houses,  the  captains 
of  all  the  public  schools,  an  omnibus  conductor,  a  crossing-sweeper, 
and  a  good  many  other  people  besides.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  perfection  on  every  side  cannot  be  attained  within  the  limits 
of  human  life  and  working  power.  There  cannot  but  be  over- 
sights, errors  of  judgment  and  proportion  in  details,  and  some 
few  mistakes  in  fact.  Men  engaged  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
magnitude  must  put  their  trust,  for  a  great  bulk  of  the  smaller 
matters,  in  what  are  called  the  usual  sources  of  information. 
But  those  sources  are  not  infallible  ;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to 
find  the  right  ones  even  with  the  help  of  experts.  Premising 
all  these  grounds  of  just  allowance,  we  shall  not  be  thought 
captious  for  pointing  out  that  there  is  to  our  mind  some  fall- 
ing off  in  Mr.  Henry  Bradley's  performance,  as  compared  with 
Dr.  Murray's,  on  the  side  of  literary  and  technical  exposition  as 
distinguished  from  philology.  So  far  as  we  have  noted,  philo- 
sophy and  natural  science  have  little  to  complain  of.  Thus  the 
metaphysical  neologism  eject,  coined  by  W.  K.  Clifford,  is 
adequately  dealt  with.  But  sundry  terms  of  art  of  other  kinds 
do  not  fare  so  well ;  and  somehow  the  law  seems  to  have  been  in 
specially  bad  luck.  This  is  partly  due  to  Mr.  Bradley  having 
persuaded  himself,  or  allowed  his  readers  to  persuade  him,  that 
the  common  modern  law  dictionaries  are  to  be  trusted.  We 


*  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  Founded  mainly 
on  the  Materials  collected  bv  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  James 
A.  H.  Murray.  Vol.  Ill",  Part  I.  E— Every.  By  Henry  Bradley. 
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should  be  sorry  to  say  offhand  that  Tomlin's,  which  is  freely 
cited  in  this  part,  is  the  worst  book  of  the  sort  ;  but  all  are  bad, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  and  Tomlin's  is  about  as  bad  as  any. 
The  results  are  analogous  to  what  would  have  been  arrived  at  in 
philology  if  Dr.  Murray  had  been  content,  for  example,  to  accept 
abacot  and  bartizan  as  real  medieval  English  because  they  are 
used  in  modern  archaistic  descriptions. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  particulars.  Under  ease  and  easy 
the  military  phrases  are  at  fault.  "  Eased  springs  "  is  quoted  but 
not  explained,  though  it  certainly  does  not  explain  itself.  "Stand 
at  ease "  is  given,  but  not  "  stand  easy "  (which  is  a  different 
thing)  nor  "  march  at  ease."  "  Ease  off,"  a  common  word  of 
command,  is  likewise  omitted.  Easement,  as  a  legal  term,  ought 
to  have  been  more  exactly  defined,  and  more  authoritative  quota- 
tions given.  Cowell's  Interpreter  is  not  the  right  book  to  cite  for 
common-law  terms.  Engine,  as  a  contrivance  for  taking  game  or 
fish,  is  treated  as  obsolete ;  which  shows  that  Mr.  Bradley  does 
not  count  any  salmon  fisher  or  conservator  of  a  fishery  district 
among  his  helpers.  "Fixed  engines"  are  the  burden  of  many 
sections  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts.  Under  engross,  engrossment, 
the  true  specific  meaning  in  the  law  clerk's  use  of  those  terms  is 
missed.  Engrossing  a  deed  does  not  necessarily  involve,  as  here 
stated,  the  use  of  a  peculiar  character;  and  in  fact  court -hand  has 
long  been  disused,  and  engrossments  are  now  frequently  printed 
or  type-written  in  England,  and,  we  should  think,  almost  always 
in  America.  The  engrossment  of  a  deed  is  a  fair  copy  intended 
to  be  executed  in  proper  form  and  thereby  to  become  the  authentic 
and  primary  document,  as  distinguished  from  any  previous  draft 
on  the  one  hand,  or  subsequent  copies  on  the  other,  however  fairly 
written.  These  may  be  small  matters  ;  but  the  definitions  of  enfeoff 
and  entail  are  spoilt  by  really  bad  mistakes,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  consulting  any  tolerably  good  text-book  on  the  law  of 
real  property.  The  writer  on  enfeoff  appears  to  think  that 
estates  of  inheritance  are  the  only  estates  of  freehold  ;  the  writer 
on  entail  makes  an  elaborate  and  ludicrous  misstatement  ex- 
plicable only  by  equal  ignorance  of  law  and  history.  It  makes 
matters  worse,  if  anything,  that  under  both  words  there  are 
closely  similar  mistakes  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary.  Essoin  is 
correctly  explained  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  but  North's  Life 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  a  perfectly  accessible  book, 
should  not  have  been  quoted  at  secondhand  from  Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors.  The  common  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  phrase  "  make  an  estate,"  in  the  sense  of  assuring  lands, 
is  duly  accounted  for,  but  one  example  of  "  make  him  a  sure 
astate  "  has  slipped  into  a  wrong  sub-heading,  having  apparently 
been  misunderstood  by  the  reader  who  supplied  it.  On  behalf  of 
English  literature  in  general  we  are  disappointed  to  find  no  men- 
tion under  the  respective  words  of  the  "  beggarly  elements  "  of  St. 
Paul  as  rendered  by  the  Authorized  Version,  nor  of  Gray's  Elegy. 
Both  examples  would  have  been  instructive  as  well  as  classical. 
Under  embrace  (verb)  we  miss  that  exquisite  verse  of  the  Canticles 
"His  left  hand  is  under  my  head,  and  his  right  hand  doth  em- 
brace me " ;  nor  is  the  period  of  the  Authorized  Version  repre- 
sented by  any  other  quotation.  We  should  have  liked  some 
expression  of  opinion,  under  the  curious  and  fleeting  pseudo- 
classicism  Eirenarcha  (justice  of  the  peace)  on  the  question, 
which  has  haunted  us  tor  some  time,  whether  it  were  not  the 
wilful  and  individual  coinage  of  Lambarde.  He  was  certainly 
capable  of  it.  But  we  must  beware  of  expecting  from  the  lexico- 
grapher things  which  belong  of  right  to  the  encyclopaedist ;  and 
we  admit  that  this  case  may  fairly  be  considered  on  the  line. 

We  may  now  turn  to  some  of  the  points  of  general  interest 
that  occur  up  and  down  this  part.  Among  the  words  marked  as 
obsolete  is  earth-tiller,  for  which  indeed  there  seems  to  be  no 
authority  within  the  last  two  centuries ;  but  it  surely  deserves 
a  better  fate.  Agriculturist  is  a  poor  and  clumsy  substitute. 
The  cognate  earth-tilth  would  perhaps  look  affected  in  ordinary 
use,  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  re- 
vived in  poetry.  Under  the  word  enter  (which,  let  us  say  in 
passing,  is  very  well  done)  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  common 
stage  direction  "  Enter  X."  is  one  of  the  few  phrases  where  the 
imperative  mood  in  the  third  person  is  still  current.  The  Latin 
forms  intret,  exeat,  put  this  beyond  doubt,  though  exeat  had 
already  been  changed  to  exit  in  Shakspeare's  time.  The  analogous 
technical  sense  of  the  word  entry,  as  applied  to  musical  perform- 
ances, has  by  some  misadventure  been  omitted.  The  English 
form  employee  is  correctly  stated  to  be  rare  except  in  the 
United  States.  Here  we  have  something  to  learn  from  the 
Americans.  It  is  far  better  to  say  and  write  employee  as  a 
legitimate  English  word,  analogous  to  bailee,  vendee,  and  so  forth, 
than  to  struggle  with  the  French  employe,  which  the  natural 
Englishman  cannot  pronounce. 

One  incidental  performance  of  dictionaries  is  to  find  out  the 
mistakes  of  celebrated  authors.  Here  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  George 
Eliot  are  both  convicted  of  writing  euphuism  when  they  meant 
euphemism.  Probably  it  was  a  slip  of  the  pen  rather  than  a  real 
blunder  in  both  cases.  If  so,  these  passages  are  good  examples 
of  a  little  fact  known  to  most  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
press-work :  namely  that  a  slip  of  the  pen,  if  it  escapes  correc- 
tion on  the  first  proof,  is  as  likely  as  not  to  survive  one  or  more 
revises,  and  that  the  more  gross  and  palpable  the  error  the  greater 
are  its  chances  of  escape.  The  only  possible  explanation  seems  to 
be  that  the  mind's  eyTe  sees  the  word  not  as  it  is  but  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  the  report  of  bodily  sight  is  overlooked.  Wherefore  there 
was  true  philosophy  in  the  method  of  that  early  printer  who 
hung  out  his  proof-sheets  and  invited  corrections  from  the  fresh 
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eyes  of  the  public.  But  this  land  of  extenuation  will  not  apply 
to  the  passages  quoted  from  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Ruskin, 
both  writers  of  a  certain  authority  in  style,  where  either  is  un- 
grammatically used  with  a  plural  verb.  Here  the  moral,  if  any, 
is  that  eminence  has  its  drawbacks ;  for  we  do  not  believe  the 
printer's  reader  woidd  have  allowed  common  persons  to  do  such  a 
thing.  Finally  we  desire  to  repeat  that  we  have  been  minutely 
critical  on  some  points  because  Br.  Murray  and  his  fellows  have 
earned  the  right  to  have  first-rate  work  expected  of  them,  and 
also  because  we  feel  that  there  is  a  real  danger  of  scientific 
philology  discrediting  itself  before  the  world  of  letters  if  it  loses 
touch  with  literature.  Indeed,  if  things  were  to  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  an  Englishman  could  become  a  philologist  only  at  the 
cost  of  being  illiterate  in  his  own  tongue,  could  master  the  formal 
history  of  Shakspeare's  and  Milton's  speech  only  by  renouncing 
intimacy  with  Hamlet  and  Lycidas,  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  should  deliberately  prefer  the  old-fashioned  scholarship  with 
all  its  faults. 


A  BOOK  FOR  BEDLAM.* 

IN  the  person  of  Edmund  J.  Myer  (F.S.Sc.)  America  once 
more  steps  forth  to  whip  creation,  and  does  it  easily.  To 
talk  greater  nonsense  about  singing  than  has  ever  been  talked 
before  is  no  trifling  feat,  as  students  of  the  art  will  readily  admit. 
In  practice  Mr.  Myer  may,  perhaps,  yield  the  palm  to  that 
Parisian  professor  whose  "  method  "  consisted  in  sitting  on  the 
pupil's  chest  and  smoking  a  cigarette  the  while,  or  to  that  other 
who  imparted  instruction  by  the  equally  novel  plan  of  dissecting 
a  calf's  head ;  but  in  point  of  theory  he  knocks  them  both  out 
in  one  round,  to  borrow  a  current  phrase.  The  title  of  his  book 
would  alone  establish  his  claim  to  the  champion  belt.  It  runs 
thus : — "  Vocal  Reinforcement.  A  Practical  Study  of  the  Rein- 
forcement of  the  Motive  Power  or  Breathing  Muscles ;  of  the 
Resisting  Force  or  Resistance  in  Singing ;  of  Tone  Color ;  of 
Correct  Thought :  of  the  Resonance  Cavities ;  of  Enunciation ; 
of  the  Will  or  Will-power  ;  of  the  Emotions  or  Feeling ;  of 
Expression,  &c."  The  &c.  is  good  ;  it  covers  a  number  of  minor 
headings  not  less  remarkable,  as  "Location  of  Effort "  and 
"Birection  of  Effort."  The  articles  on  these  subjects,  says  the 
writer  in  his  own  plain  way,  "may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  help 
to  clear  up  the  question  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are 
tempest-tossed  in  the  storms  of  conflicting  opinions."  Well, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may — there  is  no  harm  in  hoping — but 
certainly  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will.  On  the 
contrary,  the  probable  result  on  aspiring  singers,  already  be- 
wildered (or  tempest-tossed)  by  the  sham  scientific  jabber  of  the 
"  voice  specialist "  and  "  voice  cultivator,"  will  be  to  drive  them 
stark  staring  mad.  "  If,"  continues  Edmund  J.,  "  the  articles  on 
Location  and  Birection  of  Effort  be  read  and  understood,  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  be  better  prepared  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  all-important  subjects  of  'Resistance'  and  'Re- 
sonance.' "  No  doubt ;  and  he  will  need  some  preparation  ;  hut 
unfortunately  these  articles  take  a  deal  of  understanding.  The 
time  would  be  better  spent  in  learning  something  about  singing. 
Location  of  effort,  it  appears,  consists  in  "  placing  all  driving  and 
controlling  force  upon  the  strong  muscles  of  the  body,"  and  the 
great  thing  in  its  "  Birection  "  is  to  "  set  the  diaphragm  "  ;  for 
"  when  on  full  inflation  the  diaphragm  is  firmly  set,  and  the  grip 
or  hold  is  sufficient,  then  by  the  strength  of  this  muscle  the 
elastic  and  powerful  pressure  of  the  expanded  muscles  of  the  body 
can  be  fully  controlled."  At  this  point  we  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  a  lady-pupil  of  Mr.  Myer's,  who,  he  tells  us,  "  for  six  long 
months  debated  the  propriety"  of  coming  to  him.  She  liked 
everything  in  his  book  but  the  abdominal  breathing.  That  she 
was  afraid  of — and  no  wonder,  poor  thing  ! 

However,  we  pass  on  to  the  all-important  subjects  of  Re- 
sistance and  Resonance.  Having  "  set  the  diaphragm  "  (as  if  it 
was  a  clock),  "  arched  the  chest,"  and  obtained  the  requisite  "  pull 
of  the  chest  muscles,"  we  have  got  to  find  the  "  true  point  of 
resistance,"  and  that  turns  out  oddly  enough  to  be  the  false  vocal 
cords.  When  found,  of  course  make  a  note  of ;  but  what  else 
we  are  to  do  with  it  is  not  made  clear,  which  is  disappointing  con- 
sidering its  all-importance.  Still  it  paves  the  way  for  "  Re- 
sonance," and  that  is  somehow  wrapped  up  with  "Reinforcement." 
This  last  is  the  most  mysterious  of  all  Mr.  Myer's  discoveries. 
We  have  laboured  in  vain  to  grasp  its  significance  in  Englisb, 
but  it  is  obviously  something  very  superior.  "  Reinforcement  by 
resonance  or  the  reinforcement  of  resonance  is  an  important  point 
in  the  training  and  development  of  the  voice."  Yet  we  will  go 
bail  neither  Sims  Reeves  nor  Reszke  ever  heard  of  it,  which 
only  shows  how  little  we  know  about  these  things  in  Europe. 
Further,  "  we  have  to  consider  the  reinforcement  of  the  vibration 
and  resonance  of  solids,  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  body,  the 
reinforcement  of  the  vibration  and  resonance  of  the  fluid,  the  im- 
prisoned and  compressed  and  properly  formed  and  controlled 
bodies  of  air  in  the  cavities,  the  reinforcement  of  spirit  (soul  and 
mind),  feeling  and  expression."  By  doing  this  we  shall  learn  to 
"  imprison  and  compress  the  air  in  the  lungs  until  it  glows  with 
inward  fire,  until  it  sets  in  vibration  every  muscle  and  nerve  of 
the  body."  This  must  be  very  nice,  but  on  the  whole  the  game 
seems  hardly  worth  the  candle.    We  would  rather  sing  in  the 
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ordinary  way  after  all,  or  even  give  vent  to  "  the  yell  so  common 
in  the  upper  chest  tones  of  the  untrained  tenor  voice,"  to  which 
Mr.  Myer  disdainfully  alludes.  We  know  that  yell,  and  are  not 
particularly  fond  of  it,  but  it  cannot  be  worse  than  the  sounds 
produced  by  William  L.  Tomlins,  according  to  his  own  account, 
as  quoted  with  approval  by  Mr.  Myer.  William  L.,  in  a  lecture 
on  "  The  Nature  and  Influence  of  Fervent  Voice,"  declares  that, 
"  with  a  pressure  of  fervent  tone  which  will  influence  his  entire 
physical  nature,  he  is  able  to  move  every  other  part  that  should  go. 
He  can  sing  with  a  power  of  fervent  voice  which  will  thrill  every 
part  of  his  body,  and  through  that  effort  his  face  will  be  able  to 
give  all  the  varying  expressions  of  the  most  subtle  emotions. 
Take  that  expansion  away,  and  every  other  part  will  try  and  get 
the  control  which  the  throat  should  have."  This  great  singer  is 
evidently  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Myer's  and  runs  his  master  hard. 

All  this  sorry  stuff  and  a  great  deal  more,  which  we  will  spare 
the  reader,  is  simply  a  bad  case  of  that  pseudo-scientific  impos- 
ture which  greatly  prevails  in  these  days.  Anatomy  and  physi- 
ology have  no  more  to  do  with  singing  than  with  playing  billiards. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  teach  painting  by  expounding  the 
retinal  apparatus.  And  then  what  science  it  is — this  "  setting  of 
the  diaphragm,"  this  "  resonance  of  bone  and  muscle  " — science 
for  Bedlam  !  What  Mr.  Myer  really  has  in  his  mind  can  be  said 
in  plain  English  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  and  we  will  make  him  a 
present  of  it.  Good  singing  requires  primarily  two  things — con- 
trol of  the  breath  and  proper  production  of  voice.  After  a  breath 
is  taken,  expiration  must  be  checked,  and  the  air  let  out  gradually. 
In  order  that  none  of  it  be  wasted,  the  vocal  cords  must  be  kept 
in  a  proper  position  ;  then  no  air  escapes  without  making  them 
vibrate,  and  so  contributing  to  the  production  of  sound.  This 
correct  position  of  the  vocal  cords  is  attained  when,  and  only 
when,  a  good  natural  sound  is  emitted.  And  how  to  emit  such  a 
sound  ?  for  that  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  matter. 
Well,  we  know  that,  too  ;  but  Mr.  Myer  does  not,  and  we  shall 
not  make  him  a  present  of  it.  Let  him  think  it  out,  and  write 
another  book,  if  possible,  in  English. 


WAVKIN'S  CHRONICLES— VOL.  V. 

THE  fifth  volume  of  the  Rolls  edition  of  the  Chronicles  of 
John  of  Wavrin,  or  the  sixth  volume,  according  to  the 
chronicler's  own  division,  covers  the  period  from  the  murder  of 
John  de  la  Pole,  Buke  of  Suffolk,  in  1447,  to  the  restoration  of 
Edward  IV.  in  147 1.  For  this  period  Wavrin,  who  was  born  in 
1399  or  1400,  is  a  contemporary  writer  ;  how  far  an  original  one, 
is  another  question,  towards  the  solution  of  which  the  editor 
does  not  in  this  volume  contribute  anything  further.  Though 
the  Burgundian  chronicler's  professed  object  was  to  compile  a 
history  of  England,  he  threw  in  a  good  deal  of  other  matter ;  and 
at  the  outset  of  this  sixth  volume,  we  have  no  sooner  read  a 
chapter  on  our  insular  troubles  in  1450  than  we  are  hurried  off  to 
the  Eastern  question,  in  the  shape  of  the  designs  of  the  Grand 
Turk  (Amurath  II.)  upon  Wallachia.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
reason  for  this.  John  of  Wavrin  wrote  for  the  edification  of  his 
nephew,  the  head  of  his  house,  Waleran,  Lord  of  Wavrin, 
who  commanded  the  expedition  sent  by  the  Buke  of  Burgundy 
to  the  aid  of  the  Christian  cause  on  the  Banube.  Both 
uncle  and  nephew,  no  doubt,  felt  that  an  opportunity  of  im- 
mortalizing the  fame  of  the  house  of  Wavrin  was  not  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  so  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  the  sixth 
volume,  with  the  exception  of  one  chapter,  is  given  up  to  the 
war  against  the  Turks.  Though  this  part  of  the  narrative  is, 
as  far  as  we  have  observed,  only  connected  with  England  by 
the  appearance  of  one  English  archer  in  the  expedition,  it 
has  considerable  interest  of  its  own.  The  fifteenth-century  in- 
difference to  the  lives  of  prisoners  of  war  is  illustrated  by  an 
incident  after  the  taking  of  the  Chastel  Turquant  (Turtukai). 
The  Christians  of  various  nations  set  to  fighting  among  them- 
selves for  the  Turkish  prisoners ;  so  Waleran,  after  failing  to 
restore  order  by  hitting  right  and  left  with  his  sword,  got  rid  of 
the  difficulty  by  ordering  a  massacre  of  the  unfortunace  Turks — 
"  ce  que  firent  voullentiers  ceulz  qui  nulz  nen  avoient."  The 
account  of  the  Christians'  attempt  to  reduce  the  castle  of  Giurgevo 
by  artillery  supplies  an  example  of  the  peril  which  environs  those 
who  meddle  with  big  guns.  The  assailants  had  a  "bombarde" 
or  mortar  which  was  thought  to  be  doing  wonders,  though  it 
appears  that  in  their  excitement  they  erroneously  gave  it  the 
credit  of  effecting  a  crack  in  the  wall  which  was  really  due  to  an 
old  settlement.  Waleran,  going  away  to  dinner — which,  his 
historian  is  careful  to  tell  us,  was,  in  fact,  his  breakfast — left  his 
precious  bombard  in  charge  of  the  Lord  of  Wallachia.  That 
potentate  pounded  away  with  it  at  such  a  rate  that  a  Knight 
of  Rhodes,  dining  with  Waleran,  observed  that  "ce  Vallaque 
would  be  bursting  "  nostre  bombarde,"  and  should  be  warned 
to  let  it  cool  down.  And  in  fact,  before  a  message  to  this 
effect  could  reach  "  ce  Vallaque,"  the  bombard  burst  two  hoops, 
killing  two  men.    Then  the  "  committre "  of  Waleran's  galley 
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came  and  roped  the  bombard  together,  and  thought  he  had 
mended  it ;  but  at  the  second  shot  two  more  hoops  burst,  and 
killed  another  man.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the 
much-tried  bombard  committed  as  small  an  amount  of  man- 
slaughter as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  After,  this,  we 
hear  of  the  personal  sufferings  of  the  Lord  of  Wavrin,  who 
had  one  arm  disabled  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  shot,  and  who,  in 
addition,  had  taken  a  chill ;  but  nevertheless,  for  fear  it  should 
be  said  "  that  he  made  himself  out  worse  than  he  was,"  he  went  on 
helping  to  carry  wood  to  burn  the  tower,  till  he  could  bear  up  no 
longer,  and  had  to  be  taken  on  board  his  galley,  where  he  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  what  his  historian  calls  gout.  We  are 
told  what  agonies  in  every  joint  and  limb  he  underwent  all  night, 
so  that  he  "  ne  faisoit  tousjours  que  cryer  de  la  grant  doulleurquil 
sentoit,"  and  how  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  their  profound 
wisdom  would  do  nothing  till  the  next  morning,  when  they 
proceeded  to  cup  him  and  scarify  him  "  with  razors  "  after 
the  robust  manner  of  the  time  ;  and  how  later  on,  when 
the  galleys  had  gone  up  to  Nicopolis,  the  Hungarian  hero, 
John  Huniades,  came  to  cheer  the  sick  man,  and  prescribed 
green  ginger  and  Malmsey  wine,  which  Waleran,  liking  neither, 
and  incredulous  as  to  their  medicinal  effects,  yet  swallowed  out 
of  pure  politeness.  Among  them  all,  he  recovered  and  came  home 
with  honour  and  glory,  and  the  present  of  a  valuable  relic  from 
the  Eastern  Emperor  and  of  indulgences  from  the  Pope.  After 
this  long  episode,  our  chronicler  returns  to  his  proper  business, 
and  narrates  the  English  wars  in  France.  In  the  third  book  we 
arrive  at  Cade's  rebellion  and  the  subsequent  domestic  troubles. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  chapters,  that  which  tells  of  the 
nautical  adventures  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  after  the  rout  of 
Ludlow  in  145  r,  will  not  in  substance  be  unfamiliar  to  readers  of 
Mr.  Oman's  biography  of  the  King-maker.  They  will  also  recognize 
the  scene  in  which  Warwick  takes  the  Duke  of  York  to  task  for 
his  intention  of  assuming  the  crown  during  the  lifetime  of  King 
Henry.  Another  noteworthy  chapter  is  that  which  displays 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  her  most  unloveable  mood,  passing  sentence 
of  death  upon  Sir  Thomas  Kiriel  by  the  mouth  of  her  young  son 
Edward,  a  child  of  seven.  There  is  English  authority,  that  of 
the  Chronicle  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Davies,  and  published  by 
the  Camden  Society  in  1856,  for  the  child's  part  in  the  matter — a 
striking  instance  of  the  ferocious  impolicy  of  Margaret  and  her 
advisers.  Passing  on  from  a  Lancastrian  to  a  Yorkist  execution, 
we  feel  some  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  ghastly  account  of  the 
death  of  the  elder  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  If  W  avrin  was 
rightly  informed,  Oxford  was  subjected  to  the  worst  atrocities  of 
a  traitor's  punishment,  regardless  of  the  customary  privileges  of 
nobility.  But  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  this  could  have 
happened  without  its  being  noticed  by  English  chroniclers, 
especially  by  Warkworth,  who  distinctly  intimates  the  uncon- 
stitutional method  of  Oxford's  trial,  but  gives  no  hint  of  any 
infliction  beyond  the  usual  beheading.  When  we  come  to  the 
eventful  year  1471,  the  year  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury, 
Wavrin's  narrative  is  in  the  main  a  translation  of  the  semi- 
official Yorkist  account  known  as  "  The  Arrival  of  Edward  IV.," 
but  with  additions  from  other  sources.  Mr.  Clements  Markham 
and  others  who  would  like  to  believe  that  all  acts  of  violence 
attributed  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  are  late  Lancastrian 
or  Tudor  fictions,  may  take  notice  that  Wavrin  represents 
Richard  as  proposing  to  kill  the  Recorder  of  York,  and  the 
Holderness  leader,  Martin  de  la  Mer,  during  a  conference  with 
King  Edward.  It  is  evident  that  there  early  grew  up  a  notion 
that  Richard  was  ready  to  cut  political  knots  with  his  dagger. 
But  Wavrin,  at  least  in  this  version,  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  story  of  the  murder  of  young  Edward  of  Lancaster 
after  Tewkesbury  ;  he  simply  follows  the  Arrival  in  saying  that 
the  Prince  was  slain  in  the  battle.  We  say  "  in  this  version," 
because,  on  turning  to  the  late  Sir  William  Hardy's  intro- 
duction to  the  first  volume  of  Wavrin,  we  see  that  the  story 
of  the  murder  is  given,  though  doubtfullv,  in  the  Paris  MS.  con- 
tinuation of  Monstrelet  (f.  fr.  No.  88),  which  Sir  William 
believed  to  be  the  composition  of  Wavrin — a  first  edition,  in  fact, 
of  the  revised  and  enlarged  work  here  printed.  More  information 
is  desirable,  and  we  hope  that  the  present  volume,  though  it  con- 
cludes avrin's  known  work,  may  yet  be  followed  by  another 
giving  us  the  important  passages  of  MS.  f.  fr.  88,  which,  whether 
Wavrin  was  its  author  or  not,  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  his  sixth 
volume.  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  in  his  recent  inquiry  into  the 
authorities  for  the  story  of  the  Lancastrian  Prince  being  killed 
after  the  battle,  has  not,  if  we  remember  aright,  touched  upon 
either  the  MS.  continuation  of  Monstrelet,  or  the  remarkable,  and 
apparently  contemporary,  Burgundian  song  published  in  Le  Roux 
de  Lincy's  Chants  historiques  et  populaires.  It  must,  however,  be 
conceded  that  neither  expressly  inculpates  his  beloved  Richard,  as 
in  both  the  young  Prince's  slayers  are  unnamed. 

To  those  who  know  the  French  edition  (by  Mile.  Dupont)  of 
Wavrin,  the  passages  we  have  mentioned  will  be  already  familiar. 
But  the  French  edition  gives  only  a  selection  of  chapters  in  full ; 
and  though  what  it  omits  may  be  matter  common  to  Wavrin  and 
other  authors,  still  there  is  satisfaction  in  a  complete  edition,  such 
as  is  now  afforded  us  in  the  Rolls  series.  Whatever  may  be  the 
final  conclusion  as  to  Wavrin's  claims  to  be  considered  an  original 
author,  he  did  his  best,  by  his  own  account,  to  get  first-hand  in- 
formation, and  the  sorrows  of  the  disappointed  interviewer  were 
not  unknown  to  him.  "  Desiring  to  know  and  to  have  veritable 
matters  for  the  perfection  of  my  work,"  he  went  to  Calais  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  would  put  him  in  the 


way  of  obtaining  information.  The  King-maker  duly  entertained 
him  for  nine  days,  "  doing  me  great  cheer  and  honour,"  paying  his 
expenses,  and  giving  him  "  a  fair  hackney  "  at  departure  ;  in  short, 
treated  him  handsomely  in  every  way  but  one.  Whether,  as 
Wavrin  supposed,  because  he  was  taken  up  with  marrying  his 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  or  whether,  as  is  possible,  on 
the  general  principle  least  said  soonest  mended,  he  furnished 
little  or  no  information.  If  the  King-maker  had  only  been  in  a 
communicative  mood,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  might  not  be  quite 
such  a  dark  subject  as  they  are.  However,  we  must  thank  the 
knightly  Burgundian  chronicler  for  throwing  what  light  he  could 
upon  them. 


MODERN  ICELANDIC  LITERATURE.' 

TT  is  very  appropriately  to  the  memory  of  Rasmus  Rask  that 
J-  Mr.  Melsteo"  dedicates  his  interesting  and  valuable  compen- 
dium of  Icelandic  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  first 
attempt  which  has,  we  believe,  been  made  to  trace  the  movement 
of  modern  prose  and  verse  writing  in  Iceland.  To  the  old  and 
vastly  superior  literature  of  ancient  Iceland  the  most  careful  at- 
tention has  long  been  given.  We  know  it  now,  at  least  in  general 
outline,  from  the  archaic  mythical  poetry  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century  down  to  the  fables  and  scholastic  works  which  were  pro- 
duced in  the  island  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
to  modern  Icelandic  literature,  in  the  strict  sense,  very  little 
thought  has  been  paid.  Between  1400,  when  the  ancient 
language  ceased  to  be  employed,  and  1540,  when  the  New 
Testament  was  translated,  an  absolute  breach  of  continuity 
occurs ;  but  with  the  Reformation  Icelandic  began  to  be  writ- 
ten again.  About  1600,  chronicles  were  once  more  started; 
a  hundred  years  later,  in  Jon  Vidalin,  the  Icelanders  pos- 
sessed a  theologian  who  employed  their  language  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  saga  vigour.  Poetry,  mostly  of  the  pietistic 
kind,  was  often  written  and  sometimes  printed.  The  "  Passiu- 
Salmar,"  or  Passion  Hymns,  of  Hallgrim  Petrsson,  published  in 
1666,  have  been  styled  by  Vigfusson  "the  flower  of  Icelandic 
poetry,  old  as  well  as  modern."  But  these  were  swallows  which 
scarcely  made  a  summer.  The  writiugs  of  Icelanders  in  their  native 
tongue  remained,  until  the  close  of  last  century,  too  inconsider- 
able in  bulk  to  call  for  detailed  notice. 

The  founder  of  recent  Icelandic  literature,  and  perhaps  the 
most  gifted  man  who  has  used  that  language  since  the  days  of 
the  saga-writers,  was  Bjarni  Thorarensen.  Born  in  1786,  at 
Brautarholti,  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Copenhagen,  and 
remained  in  Denmark  until  181 1.  These  years  were  a  period  of 
general  wakening  in  Scandinavian  thought,  and  Bjarni  was 
influenced,  as  Oehlenschlager  and  Tegner  were,  by  a  mingling  of 
German  romanticism  with  the^  sentiment  of  Northern  antiquity. 
His  poem  called  "  Eldgamla  Tsafold,"  a  glorification  of  ancient 
Iceland,  belongs  to  the  year  1805,  and  is  generally  considered  as 
marking  the  revival  of  Icelandic  literature.  Then,  as  so  often  in 
later  years,  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  publisher  for  words  which 
sounded  provincial  and  obsolete  in  Denmark  itself,  and  were 
absolutely  unintelligible  elsewhere.  In  Iceland  no  such  thing 
as  a  publisher  for  modern  authors  was  known.  Bjarni 
Thdrarensen's  verses,  however,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among 
the  Icelanders  who  were  studying  at  Copenhagen,  and  a  school 
of  young  enthusiasts  gathered  around  him.  He  printed  his  songs 
in  the  local  newspapers  of  his  native  island,  and  returning  home, 
where  he  rose  to  be  amtmand,  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  of  the 
North  and  East  provinces,  he  used  his  influence  for  the  spread  of 
enlightenment  until  his  death  in  1841.  It  speaks  much  for  the 
poverty  of  Iceland  and  its  lack  of  resource  that  the  verses  of 
its  greatest  modern  poet  were  not  collected  until  six  years  after 
his  death. 

The  copious  extracts  which  Mr.  MelsteS  gives  from  Bj  ami's 
poems,  beginning  with  the  famous  "  Eldgamla  Isafold"  (which  is 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  Iceland  iu  the  measure  of  "  God  Save  the 
Queen  "),  give  a  favourable  idea  of  his  native  powers,  but  a  no 
less  striking  one  of  his  restrictions.  These  restrictions,  without 
the  power,  have  remained  characteristic  of  much  of  the  Icelandic 
literature  of  the  century.  As  a  lyrical  poet  Bjarni  possessed  a 
copious  and  sonorous  rhyming  vocabulary,  which  he  delighted  to 
exercise.  Standing,  as  he  did,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  he 
might  well,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  1805,  have  returned  to  the 
purely  alliterative  measures  of  the  austere  heroic  poetry  of  his 
country.  That  he  clung  to  alliteration,  and  used  it  with  effect, 
while  introducing  rhyme,  is  sometimes  curiously  apparent,  as  in 
this  strophe  of  "  Eldgamla  Isafold  "  : — 

U'Sruvi's  er  a'5  sja 
a  thjer  lm'tfaldinn  ha 

hei'cihimin  vifi  ; 
e'5a  tba;r  krystallsar, 
a  hverjar  sdlin  gljar, 
og  herjjar  himiublar, 

hajbkla  rig. 

Neither  Bjarni,  however,  nor  his  followers,  down  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  apt  to  revert  to  the  original  prosody  of  their  fore- 
fathers. In  the  whole  of  Mr.  MelsteS's  volume  we  find  recorded 
but  few  attempts  to  restore  the  antique  stave-writing.  Rhyme, 

*  Synisbok  Islenz/ira  BSgmenta  a  19.  Old.  Ut  gefi'5  hefur  Bogi  Th. 
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by  'which  to  the  modem  ear  even  of  an  Icelander  an  effect  of 
Terse  is  more  readily  indicated  than  by  pure  alliteration,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  ornament  of  these  Arctic  muses. 

It  is  not  to  be  asserted  that  the  achievements  of  recent  Ice- 
landic literature  are  of  very  astonishing  merit.  The  greater  part 
of  what  is  noticeable  in  them  are  occasional  verses — lyrics  in 
praise  of  Iceland,  in  memory  of  dead  friends,  in  celebration  of 
public  events.  There  is  something  very  pathetic  in  the  incessant 
return  of  the  thoughts  of  these  poets,  most  of  them  in  voluntary 
exile,  to  the  harsh  and  barren  island  under  the  Arctic  Circle 
which  continues  to  seem  so  beautiful  to  their  recollection.  Of 
the  writers  of  these  impassioned  invocations,  perhaps  the  most 
successful  was  Jonas  Ilallgrimsson,  who  died  young  in  1845,  ana" 
deserved  more  truly  than  most  of  Mr.  MelsteQ's  flock  the  name 
of  poet.  Over  and  over  again,  in  elegiacs,  in  sonnets,  in  staves, 
in  rhymed  stanzas,  he  saDg  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  Iceland, 
with  its  snowy  volcanos,  and  bright  rivulets,  and  all-embracing 
sea.  Another  writer  of  high  comparative  rank  is  Jon  Thoroddsen, 
who  was  the  first  Icelandic  novelist,  and  wrote  in  Piltur  og  sttilka 
("  Lad  and  Lass  "),  and  in  Ma&ur  og  Kona  ("  Man  and  Wife  ") 
two  careful  studies  of  life  in  Iceland  fifty  years  ago. 

The  rest  of  the  authors,  whose  biographies  Mr.  Melste3  gives 
us,  were  writers  of  sermons,  or  of  prefaces  to  editions  of  the 
ancient  literature,  or  lawyers,  or  journalists.  Among  them  we 
meet  with  some  more  or  less  familiar  names.  Konrao  Gislason, 
who  died  at  a  great  age  in  January  of  the  present  year,  was  the 
original  amanuensis  of  Richard  Cleasby,  when  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen to  study  the  Northern  tongues.  Jon  SigurSsson,  even  if 
he  had  not  been  the  good  prose-writer  that  he  was,  deserves  a 
niche  here  as  the  indefatigable  patron  and  friend  of  Icelandic  litera- 
ture. It  was  mainly  under  his  support  that  the  magazine  called  Ny 
felagsrit  was  enabled  to  survive  for  more  than  thirty  years,  from 
1841  to  1873,  anu"  t°  include  in  its  admirable  pages  contributions 
from  every  distinguished  Icelander  of  the  age.  SigurSsson  was  the 
president  and  mainstay  of  Izlenzka  Bdkmentafelag  ("  Icelandic 
Literary  Society  "),  which  has  with  its  own  funds  supplemented  the 
universal  poverty  of  the  reading  classes,  and  has  presented,  one 
by  one,  the  principal  works  here  commented  on  to  an  enthusi- 
astic but  extremely  impoverished  public.  Another  name  very 
well  known  and  admired  in  this  country  is  that  of  Guobrandur 
Vigfusson,  whose  death  in  1889  was  so  serious  a  blow  to  Northern 
scholarship  at  Oxford.  He  is  represented  in  Mr.  Melstefi's  col- 
lection by  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Timatal,  to  the  excellence 
of  which  as  a  piece  of  Icelandic  prose  we  have  borne  testimony 
before  now  in  these  columns.  The  emigration  to  America  from 
Iceland  has  been  steady  and  copious,  but  it  would  seem  that 
little  of  much  literary  merit  comes  back  across  the  Atlantic. 
Just  as  the  vast  Norwegian  and  Swedish  populations  of  the 
United  States  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  literatures 
of  the  fatherlands  of  those  emigrants,  so,  with  the  exception  of  a 
promising  young  story-teller  now  settled  in  Winnipeg — Gestur 
Palsson — the  Icelandic  settler  in  America  may  dream  of  Iceland, 
but  he  does  not  write  in  his  mother-tongue.  The  rough  life  and 
comparative  wealth  on  a  border-farm  do  not  encourage  the 
imagination  so  much  as  a  classic  and  academic  poverty  at 
Reykjavik  or  Akureyri.  In  parting  with  Mr.  Melsteo's  book,  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  material 
conditions  of  modern  Iceland. 

Gisli  Brynjulfsson,  whose  poems  are  now  for  the  first  time 
collected  in  a  thick  volume,  was  born  in  1827,  and,  after  a  life 
mainly  spent  in  study  at  Copenhagen,  died  there  in  1888.  He 
was  a  man  of  unusually  many-sided  interests  and  wide  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  Icelander  of  talent,  even  when  he  lives  in  Denmark, 
being  rarely  what  is  called  a  very  accomplished  or  brilliant 
person.  Brynjulfsson  aimed  at  something  like  universal  know- 
ledge ;  in  politics  he  was  opposed  to  what  he  considered  the 
provinciality  of  Icelandic  sentiment,  and  he  dared  to  beard  Jon 
Sigurosson  and  the  adherents  of  Home  Rule  for  Iceland  in  their 
very  den.  He  has  his  page  or  two  in  Mr.  MelsteS's  collection ; 
but  he  is  not  like  the  others.  There  is  something  less  local  and 
more  European  in  his  attitude. 

His  want  of  sympathy  with  the  narrow  passion  of  Icelandic 
politics  placed  Brynjulfsson  outside  the  serried  rank  of  his 
patriotic  countrymen.  His  prose  writings,  which  naturally  tended 
to  become  more  and  more  disputatious,  will  not  be  preserved 
with  affection  by  Icelanders,  and  cannot  expect  to  be  read  by 
any  one  else.  But,  by  the  very  reason  of  his  isolation,  his  poems 
may  chance  to  attract  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  foreign 
readers,  because  their  current  does  not  flow  in  the  monotonous 
Isafold  channel.  It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  the  majority 
of  the  verses  in  this  volume  are  either  love-songs  or  political 
hymns.  As  early  as  1849,  following  the  Magyar  movement  with 
intense  sympathy,  Brynjulfsson  began  that  cycle  of  poems  on  the 
enfranchisement  of  Hungary  which  forms  the  longest  of  his 
works  in  verse.  Since  that  time  almost  every  political  change  in 
the  face  of  Europe  has  roused  the  lyre  of  this  enthusiastic  student 
of  contemporary  history.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  like  so  many 
Icelandic  poets,  he  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  holding  his  col- 
lected verses  in  his  hand.  The  task  of  editing  his  poems  has  been 
piously  carried  out  by  two  young  Icelanders,  N.  Bjarnason  and 
B.  Jonsson,  who  are  to  be  thanked  for  a  useful  addition  to  the 
literature  of  their  country. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

DR.  CLEMENT  DUKES'S  long  association  with  Rugby 
School  as  its  physician  entitles  him  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject  of  school  diet,  and  his  previous  works  on  kindred 
topics  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  one  is  worth  reading. 
To  borrow  a  simile  from  music,  we  would  say  that  the  air  accom- 
panied by  numerous  variations,  running  through  the  piece  of 

this  composer  is  intended  to  convey  some  such  meaning  as  this  

growing  boys  and  girls,  if  they  are  to  become  the  best  specimens 
of  humanity,  physically  and  mentally,  that  their  individual' 
organizations  are  capable  of,  require  a  sufficiency  of  good 
plain  food,  well  cooked,  well  served  and  carved,  as  varied' 
as  possible,  and  at  regular  and  not  too  distant  intervals.  That 
this  is  frequently  not  the  case  is  attributed  by  the  author  to 
various  causes — e.g.  ignorance  or  meanness  on  the  part  of  the 
schoolmaster  or  his  wife  ;  the  employment  of  matrons  totally  unfit 
for  their  work ;  insufficient  supervision  during  meals,  allowing  the 
older  and  stronger  boys  to  look  after  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  younger  and  weaker  ones,  or  permitting  imperfections  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  food  to  remain  undetected.  The  im- 
portance of  this  subject  must  be  patent  to  any  one  who  will  give 
a  little  thought  to  it,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  young  of  both 
sexes  have  not  merely  to  supply  nourishment  to  a  body  of 
stationary  size,  but  to  bear  also  the  burden  of  growth,  and  hence 
any  defect  of  diet  at  this  critical  period  of  life  must  result  in  im- 
perfect development.  He  who  undertakes  the  care  of  those  who 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  next  generation  and  fails, 
whether  through  incapacity,  stinginess,  or  laziness,  to  give  anxious 
and  intelligent  attention  to  their  dietary,  is  culpably  neglecting  a 
most  essential  duty.  To  such,  and  to  all  having  charge  of  the 
commissariat  of  young  people,  we  would  recommend  this  volume 
as  an  excellent  text-book.  We  endorse  Dr.  Dukes's  opinion,  that 
alcohol  should  have  no  place  in  ordinary  school  diet. 

Many  useful  hints  as  to  the  means  by  which  mental  and  bodily 
strain  may  be  considerably  lessened  are  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Call's 
little  book.  We  think,  however,  that  she  is  unduly  dogmatic, 
and  some  of  her  assertions  strike  us  as  strange.  For  instance  : — 
"  For  the  muscles'  best  guidance  the  way  is  still  to  be  opened  to 
the  average  man.  The  only  training  now  in  use  is  followed  by 
sleight-of-hand  performers,  acrobats,  and  other  jugglers,  and  that 
is  limited  to  the  professional  needs."  We  had  always  thought  of 
our  tennis,  cricket,  fencing,  riding,  gymnastic  exercises,  fly-fishing,, 
&c,  as  tolerably  good  training  for  the  muscles.  The  author  tells  us 
that  in  her  country  nerve  troubles  are  so  common  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  term  Americanitis  as  descriptive  of  this  class  of  dis- 
orders ;  the  word  is  barbarous  enough,  but  still  expressive.  Her 
remarks  on  the  strained  attitudes  maintained  by  the  majority  of 
people  during  sleep  may  be  true  of  our  cousins  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  would,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  have  a 
very  limited  application  here.  Throughout  the  book  there  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  want  of  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  useless 
muscular  tension  is  merely  a  reflex  of  cerebral  conditions,  and  that 
it  is  principally  the  "  mind  diseased  "  which  requires  treatment. 
The  disastrous  effects  upon  both  talker  and  listener  of  a  loud, 
harsh  voice  with  rapid  utterance  are  properly  insisted  upon.  The 
suggestion  to  nurses  that  lifting  should  be  done  by  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  is  new  to  us ;  in  our  ignorance  we  had  always  thought 
that  the  legs  should  be  maintained  es  almost  rigid  columns, 
thereby  affording  firm  supports,  while  the  lifting  was  done  by  the 
powertul  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region.  The  chapter  on  nervous 
strain  in  the  emotions  is  very  good,  and  the  following  analogy 
strikes  us  as  being  very  apt — "  ....  sham  emotions  are  a 
woman's  form  of  getting  drunk  and  nervous  prostration  is  its 
delirium  tremens,"  but  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  many 
such  cases  would  be  cured  by  the  treatment  recommended  by 
the  author — namely,  "  To  imagine  the  legs  heavy,  and  so  act  on 
the  mind  by  relaxing  the  muscles."  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  condition  of  habitual  and  useless  muscular  tension  in 
which  Mrs.  Call  supposes  most  of  us  to  live  is  to  a  great  extent 
imaginary,  and  that  for  promoting  health  of  mind  and  body  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  sports  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  system 
of  formal  muscular  exercises.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  repose,  and  the  calm  power  frequently  associated  with 
it,  is  greatly  lacking  in  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  nineteenth  century. 

We  have  before  us  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  of  "  The  Nursing  Record 
Series."  No.  2  is  a  second  edition,  with  a  newr  title  and 
alterations  up  to  date,  of  a  work  written  conjointly  by  Mrs. 
Norris  (then  Miss  Williams)  and  the  late  Miss  Alice  Fisher.  It 
is  a  very  complete  and  well-written  handbook  for  nurses,  and  in- 
cludes directions  for  obstetric  as  well  as  general  sick  nursing. 
Some  outlines  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  are  clearly 
and  concisely  given  in  order  that  the  nurse  may  learn  to  perform 
her  duties  intelligently,  and  not  like  a  mere  machine.  To  such 
books  as  this,  and  yet  more  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  writers 
of  them,  is  in  great  measure  due  the  substitution  of  the  efficient, 
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gentle,  and  sober  attendant  on  the  sick  of  the  present  day  for  the 
drunken  Gamps  of  a  generation  only  just  passed  away.  How 
great  is  the  gain  can  only  be  justly  estimated  by  those  who  have 
suffered  from  severe  illness,  and  by  the  doctors  who  so  highly 
prize  the  assistance  of  a  good  nurse.  No.  3  is  A  Manual  of  Prac- 
tical Electro-Therapeutics,  by  Dr.  Harries  aud  Mr.  H.  Newman 
Lawrence,  both  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  Institute  of 
Medical  Electricity.  The  value  of  this  method  of  treatment 
in  suitable  cases  cannot  be  doubted,  though  its  past  and  present 
frequent  association  with  quackery  and  imposition  causes  many 
men  to  look  askance  at  it.  Could  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  drew 
down  electricity  from  the  thundercloud  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  have  knowledge  of  the  uses  to  which  this  force  has  now 
been  put,  he  would  probably  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  deadly 
lightning  flash,  from  which  he  taught  us  to  protect  ourselves  and 
our  houses,  was  in  small  quantities  applied  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tion of  a  paralysed  muscle.  Yet,  though  a  century  and  a  half 
has  well-nigh  passed  since  Franklin's  experiments,  and  the  appli- 
cations of  electricity  are  almost  countless,  no  one  can  as  yet  tell 
us  what  it  is,  nor  does  any  discoverer  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  it  that  Newton  does  to  gravity  or  Tyndall  to  light.  The  effects 
produced  by  it  have,  however,  been  so  well  studied,  and  the  in- 
struments for  its  management  are  so  perfect,  that  our  ignorance 
of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  force  does  not  seriously  interfere 
with  its  utilization.  In  the  book  under  consideration  students 
will  find  a  trustworthy  guide.  No.  4,  by  Miss  Fitch,  gives 
.an  intelligible  description  of  the  fifty-eight  movements  required 
for  the  proper  performance  of  massage,  prefaced  by  some  useful 
hints  with  reference  to  the  dress  and  general  behaviour  of  the 
masseuse  and  her  relations  to  the  patient.  This  little  book  is,  of 
course,  only  intended  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  practical  lessons. 
This  handy  word-book  is  small  enough  to  deserve  the  title  of  a 
pocket  vocabulary.  Great  diminution  in  bulk  has  been  attained 
by  giving  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  list  of  prefixes  and  suffixes 
(with  their  meaning)  commonly  occurring  in  medical  terms,  and 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  frequently  repeating  them,  which 
would  exist  if  the  full  derivations  were  given  in  the  text.  The 
type  is  clear  and  of  fair  size,  and  details  of  binding,  &c,  are  well 
■carried  out. 


MONUMENTAL  BRASSES.* 

THE  great  "  Gothic  revival "  still  flickers  in  despite  of 
"  Queen  Anne."  The  study  of  monumental  brasses  was  in 
full  vigour  thirty  years  ago;  but  the  general  public  never  took 
very  warmly  to  brasses  as  memorials,  and  the  interest  was  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  antiquaries.  A  systematic  work  like 
that  of  Haines,  not  too  large,  and  very  fairly  complete,  inter- 
preted the  more  learned  and  elaborate  volumes  of  the  Messrs. 
Waller  and  other  advanced  artists  and  historians  to  the  minds  of 
all  who  cared  to  know.  There  were  several  minor  books,  as,  for 
example,  that  of  Boutell,  in  which  no  original  research  was  dis- 
played, and  some  local  manuals,  like  that  of  Hartshorne,  re- 
lating to  Northamptonshire,  summing  up  the  brasses  of  par- 
ticular counties,  but  all  are  now,  we  may  suppose,  out  of  print. 
Mr.  Macklin,  by  the  publication  before  us,  enables  the  student  to 
carry  the  chief  heads  of  the  knowledge  of  brasses  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  visit  to  St.  Albans,  where  these  memorials,  beside  so  much 
else  that  has  lately  been  destroyed,  are  still  to  be  seen,  or  to 
Oobham  Church,  a  little  museum  of  brasses,  is  made  the  more 
interesting  if  this  little  volume  is  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Macklin  well  observes  that  "  the  material  of  which  brasses 
are  made  is  of  such  strength  and  durability  as  to  withstand 
misfortunes  to  which  images  of  stone  would  quickly  succumb." 
An  example  in  point  is  not  mentioned.  When,  in  1864,  the 
Savoy  Chapel  was  burnt,  it  was  not  known  to  contain  a  single 
brass.  After  the  fire,  which  destroyed  nearly  all  the  stone 
monuments,  the  small  brass  plate  which  marks  the  burial-place 
■of  the  two  bishops,  Halsey  and  Gavan  Douglas,  was  found,  and 
was  unhurt.  "The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,"  says  Mr. 
Macklin,  "  has  in  its  possession  a  beautiful  little  brass,  originally 
in  Netley  Abbey,  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
cottage  doing  duty  as  the  back  of  a  fire-place."  He  also  notes  of 
brasses  that  they  commemorate  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Besides  the  splendid  Flemish  brass  of  Abbot  Delamere  in 
St.  Albans  Cathedral,  there  are  several  humble  memorials 
of  ordinary  monks,  and  a  collection  of  rubbings  gives  the 
student  "a  complete  pictorial  history  of  the  use  and  deve- 
lopment of  armour,  dress,  and  ecclesiastical  vestments,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century."  He 
is  inclined,  perhaps,  to  carry  his  admiration  for  brasses  too 
far,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  "  actual  con- 
temporaneous portraits,"  which  in  fact,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  are. 
He  is,  doubtless,  right,  when  he  adds  that  they  "  are  almost  the 
only  dated  medieval  works  of  art."  They  grew  primarily  out  of 
Limoges  enamels.  The  fine  monument  "in  enamel  of  William 
Valence,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  entirely  of  brass  coloured ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  similar  effigy  existed  in  Rochester 
^Cathedral.  Enamel  is  represented  in  a  few  places  on  coloured 
shields  of  arms,  but  very  few  relics  of  the  kind  remain.  Brasses 
were  engraved  in  London,  Norwich,  and  other  large  towns,  and 
some  were  sent  over  from  the  Continent ;  but  the  mason  who 

*  Monumental  Brasses.  By  the  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Macklin.  London: 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 


laid  them  down  was  often  an  illiterate  person,  and  sometimes 
placed  the  inscription  upside  down,  as  at  Addington  in  Surrey, 
and  at  Harefield  in  Middlesex.  The  noble  British  working  man 
boasted  of  the  same  attributes  in  the  fifteenth  century  which 
have  made  him  such  a  blessing  to  us  of  the  nineteenth.  But  it 
was  an  eminent  architect,  and  not  a  workman,  who  placed  a  fine 
military  brass  on  four  separate  slabs,  at  Great  Berkhampstead, 
when  he  "restored"  the  church  with  such  widely  destructive 
energy  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Macklin  gives  some  very  amus- 
ing examples  of  palimpsests.  They  are  nearly  all  of  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  when 
many  plates  found  their  way  from  the  monastic  to  the  parish 
churches.  "  At  Hedgerley,  Bucks,  the  brass  of  Mary  Bulstrode, 
1 504,  is  entirely  made  up  of  palimpsest  fragments,  brought  ap- 
parently from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk."  Mr.  Macklin's 
account  is  a  little  confused.  He  says : — ■"  On  the  reverse  of 
the  figure  is  an  early  inscription  in  English  verse  ;  on  that  of 
the  Bulstrode  inscription  another  to  Thomas  de  Totyngton, 
Abbot  of  St.  Edmunds,  1301-12,"  and  so  on,  the  paragraph 
ending  thus : — "  The  great  Abbey  of  St.  Edmunds  was  only  de- 
livered up  to  the  King  in  November,  1539,  a  few  months  before 
the  death  of  Margaret  Bulstrode."  Who  was  Margaret  Bulstrode  ? 
This  is  probably  a  misprint,  like  that  on  p.  142,  where  we  have 
Slangham  for  Slaugham.  In  a  book  containing  so  many  names 
a  few  misprints  are  almost  inevitable,  but  Mr.  Macklin  should 
have  known  better  than  to  have  put  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate, 
All  Hallows,  Barking,  and  some  other  City  churches,  under 
"  Middlesex."  They  are  not,  and  never  were,  in  Middlesex  ;  but 
Mr.  Macklin  may  be  pardoned  for  describing  Westminster  Abbey 
as  in  that  county,  though  for  two  or  three  years  past  it  has  been 
in  the  county  of  London.  There  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
chapter  on  epitaphs.  "  It  is  exceedingly  common,"  says  Mr. 
Macklin,  "  to  find  that  the  opening  and  concluding  clauses  have 
been  totally  or  partially  erased,  especially  in  and  near  London. 
This  was  probably  done  at  the  Reformation  by  the  children  of  the 
persons  commemorated,  in  order  that  the  Royal  Commissioners 
might  not  tear  up  the  brasses  as  '  Popish.' "  The  volume,  small 
as  it  is,  would  have  been  the  better  of  an  index. 


BOOKS  ON  GEOLOGY.* 

THE  last  few  months  has  been  rather  a  dull  season,  at  any  rate 
in  England,  for  readers  of  geological  books.  Of  the  few  which 
have  been  published,  two  or  three  have  been  already  noticed  in  this 
Review  ;  those  which  remain  do  not  call  for  much  more  than  a 
passing  mention.  The  first  two  on  our  list  will  be  specially  wel- 
come to  London  students.  Professor  H.  G.  Seeley's  little  hand- 
book is  a  record  of  the  work  actually  done  by  a  "  personally- 
conducted  "  class  of  students  in  a  series  of  Saturday  afternoon 
excursions  from  London.  These  reports  are  connected  and  illus- 
trated by  notes  of  familiar  lectures  from  the  Professor  which  were 
intended  to  prepare  the  students  to  appreciate  the  lessons  which 
the  rocks  themselves  would  teach.  The  book  will  be  useful  to 
others  who  may  be  desirous  to  work  out  for  themselves  the  geology 
of  the  Thames  Valley  and  the  region  of  the  Weald,  and  it  has  an 
exceptional  value  owing  to  the  suggestive  character  of  the  teach- 
ing ;  for  Professor  Seeley  loses  no  opportunity  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience  to  the  light  which  is  thrown  by  the  present 
structure  of  the  country  and  by  the  records  of  its  rocks  upon 
problems  of  past  physical  geography. 

The  second  volume  is  a  collection  of  the  reports  of  the  ex- 
cursions which  have  been  made  by  the  members  of  the  Geologists' 
Association  since  the  year  i860,  though,  for  good  reasons  assigned, 
no  details  are  given  of  these  since  1884.  This  volume  covers  a 
larger  area  than  the  former  one,  but  is,  of  course,  less  definite  in 
aim  and  less  systematic  in  execution.  It  will,  however,  possess  a 
permanent  value,  as  giving  a  record  of  sections,  of  which  some 
cannot  now  be  examined  in  detail,  and  it  will  be  found  very  helpful 
both  by  teachers  and  by  students  as  a  guide  to  localities  of 
geological  interest,  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  but 
also  in  other  parts  of  England.  Books  of  this  kind  entail  much 
labour  on  the  editors ;  so  that  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Sherborn — 
especially  the  former,  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  present  volume 
— are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow-workers. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Morton's  book  is  a  second  edition  of  one  published 
in  1863;  but  it  has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  so  nearly  re- 
written that  it  is  practically  a  new  work.  It  gives  a  very  full 
account  of  the  geology  of  the  country  within  a  radius  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  Liverpool,  together  with  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Northern  Flintshire  and  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  These 
are  described  in  considerable  detail,  and  are  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  book.  It  also  embodies  the  results  of 
Mr.  Morton's  long-continued  researches  into  the  Triassic  deposits 

*  Handbook  of  the  London  Geological  Field  Class.  Being  Lectures  on 
the  Geoloiry  of  the  London  District,  by  Professor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.': 
and  Reports  by  Students  of  the  Field-Class  of  Excursions  made  from  the 
year  1886  to  1890.    London  :  Philip  cSc  Son.  1891. 

Geoloqists'  Association  :  a  Record  of  Excursions  made  between  i860  and 
1890.  Edited  by  T.  V.  Holmes,  F.G.S.,  and  C.  Davies  Sherborn,  F.G.S. 
London  :  E.  Stanford.  1891. 

The  Geology  of  the.  Country  arour.d  Liverpool,  including  the  North  of 
Flintshire.  By  G.  II.  Morton,  F.G.S.  Second  edition.  London:  Philip 
&  Son.  1891. 
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of  the  Liverpool  district.  The  book  will  be  welcome  to  all 
geologists  who  are  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  puzzles  which 
are  presented  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Trias. 

The  volume  of  the  Paheontographical  Society  for  1 890,  recently 
issued,  maintains,  both  in  its  illustrations  and  in  its  text,  the  high 
level  of  former  volumes.  It  contains  the  third  part  of  Professor 
Nicholson's  valuable  researches  on  the  Stromatoporoids,  a  group 
of  fossil  organisms  which  were  for  so  long  a  perplexity  to  palaeonto- 
logists. Mr.  Percy  Sladen  has  taken  up  the  task  left  unfinished 
— indeed  hardly  begun — by  the  late  Dr.  Wright,  and  gives  in  this 
volume  the  first  part  of  a  memoir  on  the  "  Star-fishes  "  of  the 
Cretaceous  system.  Mr.  S.S.  Buckman  continues  his  monograph 
on  the  "  Inferior  Oolite  Ammonites,"  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Whidborne 
publishes  another  instalment  of  his  description  of  the  Devonian 
fauna,  which  contains  a  part  of  the  gasteropods  of  that  system. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  twenty-nine  plates  and  a  few  wood- 
cuts. It  also  includes  the  title-pages  and  table  of  contents  for 
the  Supplement  to  the  Fossil  Corals,  written  by  the  late  Professor 
P.  M.  Duncan. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  stories  which  make  up  M.  Andre  Theuriet's  Lc  mari  de 
Jacqueline  (1)  are  slight,  but  generally  pleasant.  Perhaps 
the  best,  at  least  to  our  taste,  is  "  La  fee,"  which  may  be  re- 
membered by  readers  of  a  certain  sumptuous  French  illustrated 
publication,  and  which  tells  how  a  tourist  found  and  lost  a  sort 
of  Earthly  Paradise  by  the  Italian  lakes,  very  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  foolish  hero  of  the  Four  Winds.  The  title-story  is  amusing, 
but  episodical,  and  would  have  been  better  as  an  actual  episode 
in  a  longer  story  than  by  itself.  For  just  as  a  long  story  is  by 
no  means  a  short  one  padded  out,  or  a  short  story  a  long  one 
cut  down,  so  neither  is  an  episode,  though  quite  sufficient  as  such, 
necessarily  a  short  story  by  itself.  Which  fact,  now  that  cease- 
less exhortations  of  critics  (though,  of  course,  as  we  know,  critics 
have  never  caused  anything)  have  caused  the  short  story  to  be 
at  last  affected  in  England,  it  is  just  as  well  to  mark  and  digest. 

Although  we  are  not  of  the  most  fervent  admirers  of  that 
elect  deu.rmondaine,  the  author  of  Constance  (2),  we  are  very  glad 
to  admit  that  it  is  a  much  better  book  than  most  of  hers,  and 
shows  good  profit  from  the  lessons  she  has  learnt  of  English  and 
American  novelists.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  the  donnee  of 
Constance  is  much  more  that  of  an  English  than  of  a  French 
novel.  A  rather  mysterious  person,  a  M.  de  Glenne,  of  aris- 
tocratic manners,  historical  attainments,  and,  if  not  wealth,  at 
least  affluence,  buys  a  dilapidated  country  house  near  Nerac  from 
a  Protestant  pastor.  He  soon  attracts,  and  is  attracted  by,  the 
pastor's  niece  Constance,  who  at  the  wish  of  her  mother  has  been 
brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  turns  out  that  M  de  Glenne's 
mystery  and  misery  both  concern  an  unhappy  marriage,  in  which 
he  is  sinned  against,  not  sinning.  M.  Naquet,  god  of  impeded 
lovers,  gets  his  way  and  the  hero  is  divorced ;  but  Constance's 
religious  scruples  still  prevent  a  happy  end.  The  story,  though 
perhaps  a  little  wanting  in  "  go,"  has  pathos  and  merit,  while 
the  neighbourhood  of  N<5rac,  unhackneyed  despite  its  historical 
and  other  interest,  is  well  described. 

M.  Ricard's  remarkably  diffused,  but  unfortunately  never  quite 
concentrated,  talent  shows  itself  again  in  Ilugitette  (3),  which  is 
within  an  ace  of  being  a  very  good  book,  but  is  not.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  heroine  only  wants  a  few  more  touches  to  make  it 
striking,  and,  as  it  is,  she  is  drawn  with  power,  and  some  of 
the  minor  characters  are  good.  English  taste,  however,  cannot, 
and  we  hope  never  will,  be  reconciled  to  the  situation  in  which, 
two  "  guilty  "  lovers,  as  the  phrase  is,  having  got  tired  of  one 
another,  the  lady  bestows  the  lover  comfortably  in  marriage  with 
a  "  candid  "  young  relation — in  this  case,  a  sister-in-law  of  her 
own.  Although  the  injured  husband  is  evidently  meant  to  be 
sympathetic  and  sympathized  with,  a  person  who  is  desperately 
in  love  with  his  wife  for  thirteen  years  without  her  having  the 
least  suspicion  of  it,  and  so  suffers  in  the  Balzacian  sense  "  ship- 
wreck "  at  the  end  of  that  time,  is  more  contemptible  than  corn- 
miserable,  especially  considering  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  he  is 
left  at  the  end. 

In  line  reine  de  theatre  (4)  readers  will  find  another  book  of 
that  very  odd  writer,  M.  Charles  d'Hericault,  and  in  the  two 
which  follow  it,  old  friends  or  friends  who  might  have  been  old, 
with  newish  faces.  M.  Paul  Meurice's  (5)  "nouvelle  Edition"  and  his 
preface  to  Emile  de  Girardin  honestly  enough  indicate,  if  they  do 
not  exactly  inform  the  reader  of  what  we  believe  is  a  fact,  that 
Leonard  Aubry  appeared  nearly  forty  years  ago.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  two  stories  contained  in  Eamour  appris 
sans  inaitre  (6)  were  produced  by  M.  Scholl  nearly  as  long  since. 
The  first  is  now  at  its  third  title,  having,  if  we  mistake  not, 
appeared  as  Histoire  d'un  premier  amour  in  i860,  again  in  1863 
under  the  title  of  Helene  Hermann,  and  now  as  "  Premier  amour  " 
tout  court ;  while  its  companion,  "  Les  amours  de  theatre,"  is 
some  couple  of  years  only  its  junior.  There  is  no  harm  in  re- 
printing ;  and,  indeed,  the  writing  of  these  books  shows  by  no 

(1)  Le  mari  de  Jacqueline.   P;ir  Andre  Theuriet.    Paris:  Charrientier. 

(2)  Constance.    Tar  Th.  Bentzon.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  Euguette.    Par  J.  Ricard.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(4)  Une  reine  de  theatre.    Par  Ch.  d'He'ricault.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(5)  Leonard  Auhry.    Par  Paul  Meurice.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(6)  V  amour  appris  sans  maitre.  Par  Aure'lien  Scholl.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 


means  vilely  beside  the  writing  of  to-day ;  but  we  confess  that 
we  think  explicit  bibliographical  frankness  to  be  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  authors  and  of  publishers  alike. 

The  last  five  novels  on  our  list  call  for  no  extended  mention. 
In  L'idcal  de  Germaine  (7)  a  naughty  girl,  Olga  du  Viynol  (who, 
strange  to  say,  is  dark),  and  a  good  girl,  Germaine  Fevre  (who,  it 
will  hardly  be  believed,  is  fair),  fight  for  a  certain  M.  de  Mirelle 
(who  does  not  seem  to  us,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  him,  to 
have  been  quite  worth  the  trouble).  Oreilles  fondues  (8)  is  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  the  first  of  which,  "  De"coratif,"  opens 
rather  well,  with  a  charming  description  of  the  heroine  and  a 
good  interior  of  her  family,  that  of  a  retired  general.  It  goes 
off,  however,  into  one  of  the  now  hackneyed  krach  stories,  and 
the  charming  Camille  plays  no  important  part  at  all.  M.  Pierre 
Sales  sticks  to  it  like  a  man ;  there  are  already  some  thirteen 
volumes  of  his  Aventures  parisiennes  (9),  and  we  do  not  see  why 
there  should  not  be  thirty.  L'ar/ite  (10),  which  is  rather  above 
these,  tells  the  history  of  an  inventor,  but  is  not  improved  by  the 
wicked  old  financier  of  loose  morals,  an  aged,  stale,  and  offensive 
character  ;  while  M.  Genevoix's  (11)  angelic  spouse,  who  forgives,, 
is  more  good  than  interesting. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

r  I  lHOSE  who  go  down  to  the  Record  Office  may  easily  find 
-L  themselves  adrift,  or  diverted  from  the  haven  of  their  special 
inquiry  by  some  fair-seeming  current,  for  lack  of  pilotage.  A  few 
there  are,  no  doubt,  who  are  born  to  navigate  the  sea  of  Rolls 
and  Records  and  State  Papers  with  skill  and  success,  while  per- 
severance may  befriend  the  rest.  Still,  the  loss  of  time  by  pre- 
liminary attempts  is  often  serious  enough.  To  prevent  such 
wasted  effort  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Scargill-Bird's  Guide  to  the 
Public  Record  Office  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode).  This  is  a  most 
serviceable  book.  It  combines  an  excellent  classification  of  docu- 
ments with  a  descriptive  catalogue  arranged  after  the  alphabet. 
The  searcher  into  matters  legal,  ecclesiastical,  antiquarian,  or 
historical  will  not  err  in  the  way  with  such  guidance.  Mr. 
Scargill-Bird  is  a  good  pilot.  He  has  indicated  the  various- 
channels,  sounded  the  depths,  and  mapped  out  the  sea.  He  has 
reduced  to  clear  definition  a  bewildering  chaos  of  miscellaneous 
records.  Thus  under  the  heading  "Judicial  Proceedings"  we 
find  the  key  to  documents  relating  to  Indictments,  Informations, 
Depositions,  Gaol  Deliveries,  Outlawries,  and  other  interesting 
subjects.  Other  subjects  classified  are  "  Monastic  Foundations," 
"  Exchequer  Receipts  and  Issues,"  "  Chancery  Rolls,"  "  Feudal 
Tenures,"  "  City  of  London,"  "  Forests,  Parks,  and  Chaces," 
"  Taxation  " — the  selection  will  serve  to  show  the  scope  of  the 
compilation. 

Application  and  Achievement  (Putnam's  Sons)  is  a  volume  of 
essays  by  the  late  J.  Hazard  Hartzell  that  are  marked  by  no  dis- 
tinction of  thought  or  style.  They  treat  of  Genius,  Character, 
Manners,  Opportunity,  and  other  suggestive  themes,  with  dis- 
tressing fluency  of  verbiage.  The  product  is  mere  commonplace 
and  the  garnering  of  the  obvious.  It  is  a  dreary  succession  of 
platitudes.  For  example,  it  is  written  "  Genius  is  distinguished 
by  extraordinary  ability.  Genius  exhibits  its  power  in  the 
prominent  development  of  an  important  faculty.  The  exercise  of 
this  faculty  renders  its  possessor  eminent  and  illustrious.  The 
genius  of  Shakspeare  is  seen  in  his  faculty  of  delineation  ;  the 
genius  of  Beethoven  in  his  faculty  of  composition."  The  whole 
book  is  after  this  pattern.  It  is  nothing  but  "  words,  words, 
words,"  and  mere  naught-at-all. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  G.  Canning's  Thoughts  on  Meligious  History 
(Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.)  is  a  volume  that  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  stirring  or  profound  by  any,  the  most  youthful,  student 
of  history  or  theology.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  slight  and  super- 
ficial, though  there  may  be  some  who  will  find  its  liberal  tone  and 
genial  optimism  not  unpleasing.  Mr.  Canning's  estimate  of 
authority  in  the  historian  is,  apparently,  somewhat  odd.  After 
a  brief  reference  to  M.  Renan's  Vie  de  Jesus,  the  author  gravely 
observes,  "  Dr.  Farrar's  work  on  the  same  subject  appeared  some 
years  after  those  of  Strauss  and  Renan." 

In  Voice  Figures  (Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney),  Mrs.  Watts 
Hughes  describes  and  illustrates  certain  very  curious  experiments 
with  the  "  Eidophone."  This  instrument  records  the  vibration  of 
the  singer's  voice,  through  the  medium  of  an  elast  ic  membrane 
on  a  sand-covered  surface,  or  a  coating  of  moist  colour  or  paste. 
These  musical  forms  or  figures  are  extremely  various.  There  are 
simple  geometrical  forms,  elegant  starry  figures,  and  floral  forms. 
There  are  beautiful  shell-like  forms,  with  delicately  curved  sur- 
faces, as  in  "  group  F,"  representing  a  diatonic  scale.  The  more 
fantastic  figures  prettily  accord  with  the  name  of  the  instrument. 
One  of  these  "  impression  figures,"  as  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes  calls 
them,  suggests  a  glimpse  at  a  submarine  world  of  madrepores 
and  sponges;  another  reveals  a  landscape  of  the  Carboniferous 

Mr.  J.  R.  Tutin  of  Hull  is  the  compiler  and  publisher  of  The 
Wordsworth  Dictionary  of  Persons  and  Places,  a  work  designed 

(7)  L/ideal  de  Germaine.    Par  Marie  Montal.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(8)  Oreilles /endues.    Par  G.  Guesviller.    Paris :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(9)  Pierre  Sandrac.    Par  Pierre  Sales.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(10)  L'agite.    Par  Auguste  Germain.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(11)  Amour  d'epouse.   Par  Gustave  Genevoix.   Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 
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to  assist  the  student  aDd  the  tourist.  In  addition  to  lists  of 
places  and  persons  mentioned  in  Wordsworth's  poetry,  with 
references,  it  comprises  some  three  hundred  "  familiar  quotations," 
a  list  of  the  "  best  poems,"  catalogues  of  birds,  trees,  plants,  and 
flowers,  and  a  cancelled  version  of  the  "  Ode  to  Duty."  The  in- 
dustrious index-maker  has  furnished  liberal  store.  It  might  have 
been  less,  and  it  might  have  been  more,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  "  familiar  quotations  "  and  "  best  poems."  There  are,  we  sup- 
pose, persons  who  in  all  things  like  to  be  personally  conducted. 
By  the  dict  ionary  and  by  concordance  they  will  read  Wordsworth 
and  bless  Mr.  Tutin. 

"Wordsworth,  by  the  way,  is  really  "  popular."  All  the  minor 
bards  of  the  day  read  him.  Thus  does  Mr.  George  Macdonald 
Major—  The  Background  of  Mystery  and  Other  Verses  (New 
York  :  De  Vinne  Press) — sing  of  the  "  Lady  in  White  "  : — 

She  needs  no  aid  from  Art  or  Dress 
To  magnify  her  loveliness  ; 

But,  like  a  violet  by  a  stone, 
Her  beauty  is  herself  alone. 

"J.  K.  S.,"  however,  though  he  has  withdrawn  much  verse, 
retains  the  delightful  stanzas  "  Of  W.  W."  in  the  new  edition  of 
Lapsus  Calami  (Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Bowes).  Were  the 
verses  "  Of  Lord  B  "  among  the  omissions,  we  had  not  grieved 
for  them.  None  but  Theodore  Hook  is  the  successful  parodist  of 
Don  Juan,  though  his  attempt  is  far  inferior,  as  Byronic  verse,  to 
that  admirable  song  by  Mr.  Cypress.  The  new  Lapsus  preserves 
the  best  examples  of  the  old.  Among  the  additions,  the  verse 
in  praise  of  Tennis  is  excellent,  and  nothing  of  the  old  is  more 
characteristic  than  those  bright  and  terse  examples  of  the  new, 
**  England  and  America." 

In  Poems,  by  Nina  F.  Layard  (Longmans  &  Co.),  the  longest 
poem — the  Faust-like  "  Domine,  probasti " — is  far  less  notable 
than  are  the  sonnets  and  lyrics,  several  of  which  reveal  the  gift 
of  imagination,  and  are  tuneful  and  unforced  in  expression.  lo ; 
and  other  Verse,  by  Mary  P.  Negroponte  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.),  is  a  slim  volume  containing  some  genuine  poetic 
passages— in  the  blank  verse  of  Io — and  certain  awkward  prosaic 
lapses.  The  golden  rope  with  which  Athene  befriends  Io  is 
termed  "  this  friend  funicular."  Again,  we  are  disconcerted  in 
reading, 

And  great  toads  hopp'd  beside  her,  adding  much 
To  her  dismay. 

Mr.  Walter  Calvert's  Justine  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.)  is 
rather  ingeniously  compounded  of  a  murder  and  a  mystery.  Mr. 
F.  M.  Peacock's  From  Reveille  to  Lights  Out  (Chatham  :  Gale  & 
Polden),  of  which  we  have  the  third  edition,  is  a  military 
novelette,  a  story  of  love  and  war  in  Burmah,  told  with  excellent 
spirit  and  interesting  withal. 

Under  the  title  Winchester  Commoners  (Salisbury :  Brown  & 
Co.),  we  have  a  Register  of  Commoners  who  have  entered 
Winchester  College  from  1836  until  1890,  with  biographical 
notices  and  full  index,  by  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Holgate. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  Mr.  Monro's  Grammar  of  the 
Homeric  Dialect  (Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press),  revised  and 
considerably  added  to ;  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  "  Golden 
Treasury  "  series  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Sir  Percival,  by  J.  II.  Short- 
house  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  Behind  the  Veil,  by  the  Author  of 
"Six  Months  Hence"  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.);  and  Dr.  Henry 
Hoole's  handbook  for  athletes,  The  Science  and  Art  of  Training 
(Horace  Cox). 

We  have  also  received  the  new  half-yearly  volume  of  the  New- 
■bery  House  Magazine  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  Part  VIII.  of  the 
new  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Fliigel's  English-German  and  German- 
English  Dictionary  (Asher  &  Co.) ;  the  London  County  Council's 
Annual  Report ;  the  Catalogue  of  the  Eton  College  Loan  Collec- 
tion of  Portraits,  &c,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow  ; 
Constitutional  Documents  of  Canada,  edited  and  annotated  by 
Mr.  W.  Houston  (Toronto  :  Carswell) ;  and  The  Lnsurance  Blue 
Book  and  Guide,  1891-92  (Champness  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galisnani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at 
Le  Kiosqub  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
KiosauB  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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Established 
1810. 


LIFE 

OFFICE 

FOB  OLD  AGE   ASSURANCES,  PAYABLE  IN 
LIFETIME  OB  AT  PBEVIOTJS  DEATH. 

At  the  last  Division  of  Profits  the  distribution 
was  extraordinary,  the  average  return  in  actual 
cash  being  more  than  £36  in  every  £100  paid  in 
Premiums,  reducing  the  ultimate  cost  of  Policies  to 
a  very  large  extent;  and  under  Table  A  {with 
Profits)  to  absolutely  less  than  the  net  mathema- 
tical premium  required  to  carry  the  risk,  that  ist 
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UNDER  COST  PRICE." 


Apply  for  the  NEW  DOUBLE  OPTION  PEOSPECTTJSES 
to  the  Chief  Office,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 

Wm.POLSON'S 

Corn  Flour— 

USED  IN  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 
WM.  POLSON  &  CO.,  PAISLEY. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND 
FIRST  MANUFACTURED 
IN  GREAT  BRJTAIN. 


HOT 
MINERAL 

SPRINGS 
OF  BATH. 

Daily  yield,  507,600  gallons. 
Temperature,  117°  to  120°. 


These  Baths  were  founded  in  the  First  Century 
by  the  Romans.  The  waters  are  MOST  VALU- 
ABLE in  cases  of  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 
SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Corporation  of  Bath  have  adopted  the 
most  approved  appliances,  and  recently  enlarged 
and  perfected  the  Baths  at  great  expense.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  Hygienio 
Physicians— THE  BATHS  ARE  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  IN  EUROPE. 

Address  the  Manager  for  all  information. 


BENGER'S  FOOD 


FOR 
CHILDREN 


INFANTS, 

AND  INVALIDS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON ;  AND  HIGHEST  AWARDS. 
ADELAIDE,  1SS7. 

Extract  from  Private  Lf.ttkr — "Really  I  consider  thnt,  humanly  speakinsr, 
BENGEK'S  food  entirely  nived  baby '■  life.  I  had  tried  four  other  well-known  Foods,  but 
in  tins  horrible  climate  lie  could  digest  nothing  until  we  beaun  the  liEXGEH.  He  is  now 
rosy;  and  fattening  rapidly." 

Retail  in  Tins,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  10s.,  of  Chemists,  &c,  everywhere. 

WHOLESALE  OF  ALL  WHOLESALE  HOUSES, 
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/CRYSTAL    PALACE.  —  CHILDREN'S  FIREWORKS. 

V>  By  Messrs.  C.  T.  BROCK  &  CO. 

Thursdays,  August  13,  20,  and  27,  at  Half-past  Eight. 


SPECIAL  DEVICES. 
Acrobats— Monkey  up  a  Stick— Marionette  Skeleton— Jack-in-Box— Living  Fireworks— 
and  the  great 

REALISTIC  NAVAL   DEVICE,  "  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE," 
An  eighth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  covering  an  area  of  upwards  of  50,000  square  feet. 
WHISTLING   ROCKETS  — GAS   BALLOONS  —  NIAGARA   OF   FIRE,  Ac.  &c 


THE  ASTOUNDING  PERFORMANCES  OF  TWENTY-SIX  WILD  BEASTS 
Twice  daily. 

LION  DRIVING  PAIR  OF  TIGERS,  BLONDIN  BEAR,  &c.  &c. 
A  Show  unique  in  the  World's  History ! 


GRAND  BALLET,  "THE  WITCHES'  HAUNT.''  Arranged  by  Madame  KATTI 
LANNEK.  Produced  by  Mr.  OSCAR  BARRETT.   EVERY  EVENING. 

Admission  to  Palace  daily.  One  Shilling.   Children  Half-price. 


SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  MAIL  STEAMERS 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE   FRIDAY  for 
the  above  Colonies,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.   STEAMERS  among  the   LARGEST  and   FASTEST   afloat.  High-class 
Cuisine,  Electric  Lighting,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  Good  Ventilation, and  every  comfort. 
(F.  GREEN  &  CO.! 

V ANDE R SON ,  ANDERSON ,  &  CO.,  Fenchurch  Avenue, London,  E.C. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm. 


Managers . 


HTHR  ABERDEEN  LINE.— LONDON  to  AUSTRALIA,  via 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  42  days.  The  favourite  full-powered  Steamer  "  ABERDEEN," 
3,616  tons  register,  Captain  Charles  Taylor,  will  sail  from  the  Royal  Albert  Docks,  on 
September  22,  lor 

MELBOURNE  AND  SYDNEY, 

taking  Passengers  for  all  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. 

The  accommodation  fur  first  and  third,  class  Passengers  is  very  suf  erior,  and  a  surgeon  and 
stewardess  will  be  carried. 

Fares— Saloon  from  40  Guineas  ;  Third  Class  from  14  Guineas. 

For  purtieulart)  apply  to  Geo.  Thompson  &  Co.,  24  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C. 


FRY'S^COCOA, 

PURE  CONCENTRATED  COCOA. 


"  It  is  an  excellent  dietetic  food  and 
beverage,  highly  nutritious,  palatable 
and  invigorating." 

(Dr.)  O.  D.  SUTHERLAND,  F.E  I.S. 
(Prof.)  J.  ALFRED  WANKLYN. 

M.R.C.S. 


"  I  have  never  tasted  Cocoa  that  I 
like  so  well." 

Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  M.D.,  President 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 


53  PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS, 

NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Matrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OP  CAMBRIDGB. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to  Twelve  Tear* 
of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  "  Home  "  where  they  can  obtain 
a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction  in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and 
Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties,  and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  anct 
mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  G50  have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There 
are  now  nearly  100  on  the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more, 
but  for  want  of  funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  paymeut  till  elected,  on  purchase,  on  pre- 
sentation, subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  £450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 
Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James's  Street,  and- 
by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where  all  communications 
should  be  addressed. 

WEMTSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHIPWRECK  DISTRESS  RELIEF  FUND. 
"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

NO  SHIPWRECK  or  DISASTER  of  the  SEA  can  occur 
without  the  promptest  charitable  aid  being  available  for  the  shipwrecked  sailor  him- 
self or  the  urgent  necessities  of  his  desolate  widow  and  orphans,  fee,  at  the  hands  of  the 
SBlPWllErKKn  MS11URMKN  and  MABINEKS-  ItOfAt  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY, 
founded  over  titty  years,  as  the  National  Maritime  Relief  Organization  ol  the  Empire,  with 
about  1.000  Local  Agencies. 

Through  this  Nati"nal  Institution  the  wrecked  survivors  are  thus  instantlv  cared  for  on  the 
Bpot  amfat  once  forwarded  home  ;  and  the  bereaved  dependents  ot  the  drowned  immediately 
■ought  out  und  helped  in  their  need.   Total  relieved,  42ti,484  persons. 

Instituted  W39  :  Incorporated  ISM  ;  under  patronage  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  and  presidency  of 
Admiral  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

FUNDS  are  earnestly  APPEALED  for  by  the  Board  of  Management.  Bankers-Williams. 
Deacon,  »  Co.  Secretary,  VV.  R.  Buck,  Esq..,  Sailors'  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street, 
London,  E.  SPECIAL  DISASTER  FUND. 

This  charitable  fund,  for  further  essential  aid  of  destitute  families  of  the  drowned,  is  how 
overdrawn  through  the  recent  shipwreck  disasters.  Contributions  tT  meet  the  pressing  need- 
will  be  most  gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and,  as  usual,  disbursed  iutact  for  the  full' 
benefit  of  the  sufferers. 


c 


SAVE   THE  CHILDREN. 

II  I  L  D  REN'S      AID  SOCIETY. 

President— LORD  ABERDARE,  G.C.B. 


1,815  children  have  been  rescued  from  infamous  dens. 

5,000  are  in  industrial  homes,  to  which  grants  have  been  made. 

7.750  children  have  been  aided  by  the  Boys' Beadle.  ,   .  ■_. 

Particulars  of  how  the  children  have  been  rescued  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Children  s  Auo 

Society  will  be  sent  on  application.       ...  .  _.     .  ..  .     .       .  .  ,     .  .  

An  Emigration  Agency,  with  a  reception  house  at  \\  innipcg,  Manitoba,  is  maintmneu  tor 
the  reception  of  lads  trained  in  institutions  connected  with  the  Society.  FUNDS  are 
urgently  NEEDED. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom,  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Office,  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  ARTHUR  J.  S.  M  ADDISON,  Secretary. 


PITY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Square-, 

'  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Established  1807. 
Pairoit-H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from 
children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95.  Over  161,830  patients  have  becu  relieved  since  tne 
formation  of  the  charity  up  to  the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Society's 
Bankers  Lloyd's  Bunk,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBUBV.  Treasurer. 
JOHN  WllirTINGTON.  Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL. 
The  new  building,  for  100  beds,  is  completed. 
Accidents  admitted  at  all  hours  free. 
Special  wards  for  Jewish  patients  are  now  opened. 

This  Hospital  is  worked  on  strictly  provident  principles.  Pofulation,  tne  mile  mums, 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  to  supplement  the  subscriptions  of  ^L^i^M  tb^feS 
Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  &  Co..  and  Lloyd's  Bunk,  Limited  Contributions  tttanklutli 
received  and  information  given  at  the  Hospital,  Kingslaud  Koaa.  i...  "> 

CHARLES  H.  BYERS,  Secretary. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  Broad  fanctuary,  S^W.- 

>  V   instituted  1719 — The  House  Committee  respectfully  solicit  C   ^      Jni.t  ional  Aunukl 
of  the  oldest  Hospital  in  London  supported  bryolVLS^7^^l^^„^S^re^ry 
Subscriptions  are  particularly  needed.  SIDNEY  M.  QUENMLLL, 
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CHRONICLE. 

Foreign  '  I  ^HE  long-suffering  Indian  Government  has 
and  Colonial   _L   at  last  taken  steps  against  seditious  native 

Affairs.     papers,  and  the  Bangabasi  has  been  heavily 

bound  over.  The  Viceroy's  decision  in  the  Manipur 

oases  was  announced  on  Tuesday,  and  will  not  surprise  any 
one.  The  sentences  on  the  Senaputty  and  the  Tongal 
General  stood,  and  were  carried  out  by  hanging  on  Thurs- 
day ;  those  of  the  Jubraj  and  his  younger  brother,  Angao 
Sena,  being  commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  and  the 

actual  executioners  and  others  being  also  respited.  

It  would  appear  that  the  fate  of  the  Crampel  expedi- 
tion to  Lake  Tchad  is  beyond  question.  M.  Crampel 
was  a  brave  young  man  doubtless,  and  a  patriotic; 
but  it  would  be  idle  to  blink  the  fact  that  he  was 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  virtually  violating  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  as  to  the  Western  Soudan.  Fresh 
expeditions  are  threatened  in  Paris  ;  and  the  adven- 
turers calmly  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  delimitation  ac- 
cepted by  their  Government.    But  it  is  a  far  cry  to 

Xioch  Tchad — and  a  farther  to  the  Nile.  On  Monday 

morning  the  foreign  intelligence  consisted  chiefly  of 
bundles  of  nothing,  and  the  approaching  visit  of  the 
French  fleet  to  Portsmouth  began  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Cronstadt  meeting.  Admiral  Gervais,  it  seems,  wept  at 
Moscow ;  and  it  must  be  our  study,  if  possible,  to  draw 
tears  down  that  manly  cheek  in  London.  Meanwhile  the 
visitors  have  refused  the  hospitality  of  the  Lormaire — an 
incident  in  which,  if  England  were  France,  some  English 
M.  Deroul£de  would  certainly  see  a  deeply-laid  insult. 
Englishmen  will  probably  be  content  with  the  disgustingly 
commonplace  explanation  of  M.  Waddington,  that,  if  you 
are  only  in  a  place  for  a  certain  time,  and  that  time  is  filled 

up  with  engagements,  you  cannot  accept  any  more.  ■ 

The  brigandish  men  of  Macedonia  have  been  again  active, 

capturing  French  subjects  this  time.  The  arrival  of  the 

Russian  Grand-Duke  Alexis  in  Paris  has  given  occasion  to 
a  fresh  outburst  of  excitement,  which  (and  no  wonder) 
seems  to  be  at  last  seriously  annoying  the  saner  sort  of 

Frenchmen.  King  Alexander  of  Servia  has  started  on 

his  travels  to  Vienna,  Ischl,  and  St.  Petersburg.  It  was 

announced  on  Tuesday  that  Russia  had  prohibited  the 
export  of  rye — a  confirmation  of  the  hitherto  varying 
reports  as  to  the  badness  of  the  Russian  harvest.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  suggested  that  the  Ukase  is  a  political  move 
rather  than  an  economical  necessity ;  but  this  is  the  time  of 
year  when  far-fetched  explanations  are  in  fashion.  The  text 
of  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  of  China  in  reference  to  the 
late  riots  has  been  published  The  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress  has  been  sitting  at  Berne. 

The  Walsall  result  of  the  Walsall  election  more  than 
Election,  justifies  the  simple  advice  given  here  to  all 
constituencies,  in  all  circumstances,  and  on  all 
occasions—"  Fight."  It  was  confidently  said  that  Walsall 
was  the  safest  Gladstonian  seat  in  the  kingdom  •  the  can- 
didates were  evenly  matched  and  the  fight  well  fought  on 
both  sides.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  James,  the  Tory  can- 
didate, has  pulled  down  Sir  Charles  Forster's  seventeen 
hundred  majority  to  a  five  hundred  one,  and  that  not  by 
dint  of  abstentions  (for  the  total  poll  is  much  bigger  than 
in  1885),  but  by  adding  nearly  a  thousand  to  the  Con- 
servative vote  and  taking  off  some  hundreds  from  the 
Gladstonian.  A  five-hundred  minority  on  a  nine-thousand 
poll  is  a  mere  nothing,  and  may  very  well  be  changed  into 
a  majority  at  the  general  election.  The  Lewisham  Tories 
have  now  to  show  what  they  can  do,  in  spite  of  the  time 
<?f  year,  which  is  the  worst  possible  for  such  a  constituency. 


Mr.  Parnell  intermitted  his  usual  dominical 
Speeches,    exercitations  last  Sunday,  and  their  place  was 

taken  by  orations  from  the  interesting  prisoners 
and  captives  who  have  ratted  from  him.  But  these  Rats 
of  Mallow  said  naught  of  moment.  Meanwhile  the  Free- 
man's Journal  has  wobbled  straight  again,  has  scouted  Mr. 
Dwyer  Gray,  and  has  put  some  posers  to  Archbishop 

Walsh.  Lord  Ashbourne  spoke  well  at  Didlington  on 

Saturday.  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  at  Plymouth  on  Monday 

— courageously  as  to  recent  defeats,  apologetically  and  in- 
geniously, if  not  quite  satisfactorily,  about  Free  Education, 
swashingly  about  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Morley, 
and  that  awfullest  of  awful  examples  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan,  and  tantalizingly  about  Local  Government  for 
Ireland.    They  are  not  to  have  the  police,  no,  not  for  an 

hour  ;  which  is  well,  but  as  to  what  they  are  to  have  % 

 Mr.  Balfour  spoke  again  at  the  same  place  next  day, 

and  more  briefly  at  Exeter  on  Tuesday,  on  which  day  Sir 
W.  Hart-Dyke  delivered  himself  on  education,  and  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  gave  an  opening  address  to  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Edinburgh.  Lord  Dufferin  spoke 

at  Belfast  in  opening  Dunville  Park. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  Congress 
Demography,  of  Hygiene  and  (blessed  word)  Demography  on 

Monday,  and  was  followed  by  distinguished 
demographers  both  British  and  foreign.  During  the  week 
the  Congress  indulged  in  the  usual  sports  and  labours  of 
its  bold  bad  ancestor,  what  time  Demography  was  called 
Social  Science,  listening  to  addresses  and  discussions  in  the 
morning,  and  attending  festivities  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  "  partly  in  native  dress  or  uniform,"  says  the 
reporter  gravely.  But  what  the  native  dress  or  uniform  of 
a  demographer  is  he  sayeth  not. 

This  day  week  Mr.  George  Curzon  informed 
Correspondence,  the  world  where  Sarakhs  is,  and  Zulficar,  and 

many  other  places.  Mr.  Maclean  recalled  a 
little  joke  which  had  gone  astray  like  fair  Amoret,  and 
had  taken  up  with  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge.  Correspondence 
was  also  published  on  the  Longford  Holbein,  which  has 
been  "  redded  up  "  and  made  spick-and-span.  The  letter- 
writer  revelled  once  more  on  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  informed  the  world  of  some  interesting  particulars 
as  to  his  intimacy  with  Cardinal  Manning,  and  added  that 
attacks  from  Roman  Catholics,  "  as  from  other  quarters, 
"  were  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  him."  Every 
poet  should  strive  for  this  godlike  equanimity,  but  few  there 
be  that  attain  to  it.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  is  among  the  exceptions,  especially  as  it 
is  well  known  that  such  a  thing  as  affecting  indifference 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth  the  while  is  unknown,  es- 
pecially among  literary  men.  "  B."  dropped  heavily  and 
deservedly  on  young  Mr.  Haldane's  foolish  if  not  disgrace- 
ful, and  disgraceful  if  not  foolish,  language  about  dynamiters, 
and  Mr.  Curzon,  severe  in  youthful  beauty  like  the  cherub 
in  Paradise  Lost,  gave  grave  rebuke  to  Mr.  Maclean.  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Six  Mile  Bottom,  rather  touchingly  reminded 
Mr.  Morley  that  to  talk  of  there  being  the  very  slightest 
legal  impediment  in  the  way  of  anybody  buying  land  is, 

let  us  say,  not  historically  exact.  The  invariable  maun- 

derings  about  trains,  drains,  hotels,  the  opening  of  squares 
to  Tag-rag  &  Co.,  and  the  like,  have  been  chequered  by 
a  really  important  correspondence  about  rearranging  the 
assizes  and  judicial  business  generally. 

A  decidedly  interesting  case  of  privilege  ofPar- 
Courts^    liament  was  decided  last  Friday  week  by  Mr. 

Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Isaacson,  M.P.,  was  protected  by  that  privilege  from 
the  consequences  of  refusing  to  be  examined  in  a  bankruptcy 
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case — not,  of  course,  his  own,  but  another's.  It  is  rather 
ourious  that  this  case,  one  of  a  kind  now  rare,  should  have 
at  last  exactly  coincided  with  the  republication  in  the  new 
series  of  State  Trials  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  such  pri- 
vilege cases,  Stockdale  v.  Hansard.  The  Salvation  case  at 

Lewes  was  not  tried  out,  but  a  sort  of  compromise  was 
offered  restraining  Salvation  rowdyism  to  a  small  part 
of  the  town.  Compromises  with  law-breakers  are  always 
unpleasant,  though  the  idea  of  a  Salvation  Ghetto  in  each 
town  wherein  the  faithful  could  hold  their  orgies  un- 
molested by  and  uninterfering  with  decent  people  has  some 
attractions.  The  Eastbourne  magistrates,  however,  had  a 
soul  above  transaction,  and  we  cannot  blame  them,  so  that 
Eastbourne  is  still  a  prey.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  in  recommending  the  compromise, 
should  have  used  language  which  might  be  taken  as  imply- 
ing that  the  Queen's  Courts  are  either  too  busy  or  too  weak 
to  enforce  the  Queen's  laws  against  evildoers  who  are 
sufficiently  impudent  and  sufficiently  pertinacious.  Sir 
Henry,  perhaps  because  he  himself,  as  we  are  sure,  both 
fears  God  and  regards  man,  must  surely  have  been  acting  on 
imperfect  memory  of  the  conduct  of  his  famous  brother 

of  Palestine  in   Vidua  v.  Adversarium.  Mr.  Justice 

Stirling,  in  a  case  of  much  interest,  refused  his  sanction 
to  the  proposed  sale  of  the  Savernake  estate,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  England,  to  Lord  Iyeagh,  admitting  the 
objections  of  the  remainder-men.  Whereat  will  be  weeping 
and  wailing  in  Jewry.    But  for  the  woes  of  Tubal  and  of 

Chus,  his  countryman,  need  nobody  greatly  care.  On 

Tuesday  a  warrant  was  issued,  for  annoying  Lady  Dudley 
and  her  daughter,  against  the  man  Rowden,  who  for  years 
past  has  been  notorious  for  similar  conduct  in  regard  to 
other  ladies.    Our  rude  forefathers  had  better  ways  of 

stopping  this  kind  of  thing  than  warrants.  In  the  odd 

nullity  of  marriage  case  of  Crane  or  Cooper  v.  Crane, 
where  release  was  sought  on  the  ground  of  intimidation,  Mr. 
Justice  Collins  did  not  see  his  way  to  grant  it.  The 
vinculum  matrimonii  proved  less  stubborn  in  another  case 
heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Jeune  ;  and  previous  marriage  with 
a  step-aunt  effected  what  an  alleged  revolver  and  a  sudden 
"  let's  get  married "  had  failed  to  do.  Another  very 
curious  case  was  Coscoran  v.  PniLLiPS — a  tale  of  seduction 
and  of  I  O  Us,  and,  if  Mr.  Justice  Williams  may  be 

believed,  of  swearing  "  in  a  general  way  anythink."  A 

striker  was  sentenced  on  his  plea  of  guilty  to  five  weeks' 
hard  labour  at  Newington  for  intimidation.  This  is  well ; 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  law  which 

allows  picketing  at  all  is  the  real  culprit.  A  curious 

attempt  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  a  Parliament- man  was 
made  on  Thursday,  when  a  constituent  of  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid's  county-courted  him  for  not  presenting  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  judge  not  unnaturally 
declined  this  extension  of  his  already  considerable  duties. 
Probably  the  next  thing  will  be  that  some  aggrieved  author 
will  county-court  a  publisher  for  refusing  to  publish  his 
novel  or  a  reviewer  for  omitting  to  review  it  at  length. 

Already  at  the  end  of  last  week  the  news- 
Miscellaneous,  papers  began  to  present  the  usual  signs  of  a 
holiday  break-up,  the  place  not  merely  of  Par- 
liamentary but  of  other  positive  news  being  taken  by  long 
articles  on  crop3,  by  communicated  letters,  by  accounts  of 
strange  affairs  at  Whitechapel  and  mysterious  outrages  at 
Bedford.  A  great  space  was  also  occupied  by  railway  and 
other  Companies'  meetings,  that  of  the  unlucky  shareholders 
in  Allsopp's  being  naturally  the  stormiest,  but  all  more  or 
less  filled  with  complaints  of  the  increased  cost  of  labour,  the 

general  distrust,  and  so  forth.  The  Prince  of  Naples 

was  in  Edinburgh  and  the  North  of  England,  and  the 
German  Emperor  sent  the  Lord  Mayor  a  pretty  com- 
pliment on  his  baronetcy. 

The  Cowes  week  was  wound  up  yesterday  week 
Sport      with  the  open  Squadron  prizes.    Among  the 

larger  boats  the  Lethe  won  the  race,  but  the 
Thalia  the  prize,  and  the  Velzie  was  the  best  of  the 
twenties.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club 
Regatta  at  Ryde  the  Iverna  beat  her  everlasting  antagonist 
by  more  than  twice  her  time  allowance,  and  the  Lethe  once 
more  won,  but  did  not  wear  (thanks  to  the  said  allowance), 
the  shorter  handicap  race.  The  prize  of  this  went  to 
another  yawl,  the  Maud,  nearly  as  big,  but  more  favoured 
by  the  handicapper.  The  forties'  race,  on  Wednesday,  was 
won  by  the  Thalia,  and  the  twenties'  by  the  Siola.  The 
Iverna  and  Thalia  were  again  the  lucky  boats  in  the  race  for 
the  Town  Cup  on  Thursday  Somerset  beat  Yorkshire 


very  handsomely  on  Friday  week,  thanks  to  Mr.  Wood's 
excellent  batting  and  bowling,  and  to  a  fine  innings  of  Mr. 
L.  Palairet's.  The  second  match  of  the  Canterbury  week 
was  hardly  less  interfered  with  than  the  first  by  weather, 
and  though  Surrey  is  certainly  a  stronger  eleven  than 
Kent,  the  complete  defeat  of  the  latter,  as  certain,  did  not 
represent  the  relative  strength.  Surrey  beat  Gloucester- 
shire by  ten  wickets  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  Middlesex 
beat  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  Somerset,  and  Sussex  Kent. 
The  scores  of  this  last  match  are  rather  curious  as  indicat- 
ing the  effects  of  the  recent  weather.  In  the  first  innings  the 
scores  were  328  and  267 ;  in  the  second  77  and  54,  the  full 
ten  wickets  (except  one  "  absence  ")  falling  in  every  case. 

In  Mr.  Lowell  the  United  States  have  lost 
Obituary,     the  very  first  of  their  men  of  letters — a  man  of 

letters,  indeed,  of  a  class  of  which  it  is  scarcely 
unkind  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  still  older  Dr. 
Holmes,  they  have  none  remaining,  and  are  not,  it  would 
seem,  likely  for  some  time  to  produce  one.  In  scholarship. 
— not  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  the  wide — in  humour,  in 
appreciation,  and  power  of  expressing  appreciation,  of  the 
writings  of  others,  in  command  of  verse  both  serious  and 
comic,  Mr.  Lowell  would  have  ranked  high  in  any  litera- 
ture of  any  time.  And  to  a  very  large  number  of  English- 
men his  loss  is  a  personal  as  well  as  a  literary  one,  for  a 
pleasanter  companion  never  lived.  Even  his  weakest  point 
— the  curious  touchiness  revealed  in  the  famous  "  Condescen- 
"  sion  of  Foreigners  "  essay — was  capable  of  yielding  much 
amusement  to  both  parties,  if  it  was  treated  in  the  right 

way.  Dr.  Elliot,  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  died  this  week  at 

the  great  age  of  ninety-one.  He  was  an  Evangelical,  but 
had  exerted  himself  greatly  in  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the 
Cathedral. 


MR.  LOWELL. 

1 1  THE  death  of  Mr.  Lowell  will  affect  English  people  not 
-I-  less  than  Americans,  as  a  loss  that  must  be  deeply  and 
keenly  felt.    The  desire  to  do  him  honour  will  be  shared  by 
everybody  who  contemplates  his  long  and  honourable  career 
in  literature  and  diplomacy.    In  him  the  ancient  alliance 
of  letters  and  the  humanities  was  as  a  marriage  of  twin 
minds,  and  admitted  no  impediment.    It  is  in  no  way  to 
disregard  his  eminence  in  other  fields  to  say  that  for  him 
literature  was  life.    His  love  for  letters  was  an  enduring 
passion,  and  it  was  this  love  for  letters,  in  which  he  sur- 
passed all  American  writers  of  his  age,  that  caused  the  gifts- 
of  nature  and  acquirements  of  study  to  prove  so  fruitful. 
Mr.  Lowell  began  life  by  studying  law  and  turning 
satirist.     It  is  worth  noting  of  his  youthful  satires  that 
they  show,  as   his   political  writings  do,   that  love  of 
literature   for  its  own   sake  which  was  not   the  least 
of  his  natural  gifts.    His  Class  Poem  shows  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  English  classic  form.    His  Fable  for  Critics, 
unlike  so  much  American  verse,  was  no  mere  imitation  of 
English   examples,   and  suffers   nothing    by  comparison 
with  that  juvenile  effusion  of  Leigh  Hunt's  which  served 
as  model.    The  sweetening   influence   of  his  love  for 
letters  undoubtedly  grew  with  his  growth,  yet  is  it  not 
less  perceptible  than  the  saving  grace  of  humour  in  his 
early  verse.    In  "  the  forties  "  the  patriot  American  who 
did  not  rail  at  England,  and  do  his  railing  coarsely,  was 
as  rare  as  the  New  England  abolitionist  who  denounced 
the  peculiar  institution  without  rancour.   Mr.  Lowell's  anti- 
slavery  fervour  was,  like  his  patriotism,  decidedly  not  less  ar- 
dent than  that  of  the  noisiest  of  his  countrymen.   But  Mr. 
Lowell's  weapons  were  irony  and  epigram,  put  forth  in  rhymed 
couplets  that  recall  the  vigour  and  point  of  our  Augustan 
satirists.    Of  this  we  have  a  good  example  in  a  poem 
written  in  the  New  England  vernacular  dealing  with  a 
very  delicate  subject — English  criticism  of  American  policy 
— wherein  Americans  figure  as  sinners,  England  as  the 
saint,  with  the   clenching  verdict,    "  What's   good's  all 
"  English  ;  all  that  isn't  aint."    Mr.  Lowell,  of  course, 
shared  the  national  sensitiveness  to  criticism  of  what  is,  or 
is  supposed  to  be,  national,  but  he  was  not  given  to  a 
spectacular  demonstration  of  his  sufferings.    He  possessed, 
what  so  many  American  writers  and  speakers  have  lacked, 
scholarship  and  humour   and   the    critical  faculty,  and 
admirable  was  his  endowment  with  respect  to  all  three. 
While  still  young  he  had  heard  Poe— certainly  no  mean 
judge  of  the  situation — proclaim  in  decisive  tone  the  art  of 
criticism  to  be  the  crying  want  of  American  literature. 
Hosea  Biglow  appears  to  have  been  moved  by  this  cry  in 
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the  wilderness.  "  Some  philosophers  say  that  a  faculty's 
"  granted  The  moment  it's  proved  to  be  thoroughly  wanted." 
Mr.  Lowell  amply  justified  the  theory  of  those  philo- 
sophers, as  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  proved  his  title  clear 
to  the  first  place  among  American  critics.  Had  he  contri- 
buted no  more  to  literature  than  those  two  volumes  of 
charming  and  luminous  critical  essays  Among  my  Boohs  and 
My  Study  Windows,  Mr.  Lowell's  position  in  English  lite- 
rature would  still  be  high  and  assured. 

It  was  Mr.  Lowell's  lot,  however,  to  excel  equally  as  a 
writer  of  verse  and  of  criticism,  as  a  public  speaker  on  the 
platform  and  at  all  social  functions.  The  grace  of  his  style 
and  the  felicity  of  his  matter  were  remarkably  exemplified 
in  his  commemorative  addresses,  on  occasions  when  the 
illustrious  dead  were  honoured.  The  merits  of  his  poetry 
and  of  his  comic  and  satirical  verse  are  unlikely  to  receive 
unanimous  recognition  as  co-equal  in  original  quality.  At 
its  best,  Mr.  Lowell's  serious  poetry  is,  perhaps,  less  distin- 
guished by  the  fine  poetic  gifts  than  are  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  two  or  three  American  poets  whom  it  is  needless 
to  name.  For  the  present,  at  least,  the  world  has  been 
content  to  rate  the  Biglow  Papers  far  above  Mr.  Lowell's 
songs  and  odes  and  descriptive  verse.  The  great  and 
immediate  success  of  this  diverting  book  was  notable 
merely  because  of  the  simultaneous  delight  it  gave  to 
Americans  and  English  alike.  The  humour  of  it  is  in- 
deed New  England,  not  American,  humour.  No  one  has 
been  sufficiently  daring  to  claim  for  the  later  birth — 
"  American  humour  " — that  it  is,  legitimately  or  not,  the 
offspring  of  the  Biglow  Papers.  Mr.  Lowell  endowed  his 
satire  with  an  entirely  original  form.  He  was  not  so  care- 
ful of  his  types,  on  the  side  of  realism,  as  to  reproduce 
the  provincial  in  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  The 
speech  and  humours  of  Hosea  Biglow,  Parson  Wilbur, 
the  wily  caucus-man  and  "  pious  editor,"  have,  of  a 
truth,  become  "  the  pith  of  history."  The  freshness  and 
buoyancy  of  the  verse  denote  the  spontaneous  inspiration 
of  the  poet.  Such  work  is  not  to  be  manufactured,  as 
Mr.  Lowell  forcibly  remarked,  when  certain  persons,  more 
friendly  than  sagacious,  demanded  more  Biglow  Papers. 
Certainly,  the  second  instalment  was  marked  by  the  signs 
of  effort.  Mr.  Lowell  will  not  be  mourned  by  the  world 
of  letters  only.  During  the  five  years  of  his  official  life  in 
London,  as  American  Minister,  he  served  both  countries 
with  dignity  and  honour.  To  establish  friendly  relations, 
in  every  sense  of  the  term,  was  but  second  nature  with  Mr. 
Lowell.  His  relations  with  this  country  were  ever  of  the 
most  cordial  description,  and  nowhere  will  his  loss  be  more 
generally  felt  and  sincerely  lamented. 


MR.  BALFOUR'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

SO  far  from  bringing  with  it  any  relaxation  of  the  stress 
of  party  conflict,  the  Parliamentary  recess  has  witnessed 
during  its  first  few  days  the  delivery  of  by  far  the  most 
important  political  speech  from  the  party  point  of  view 
that  has  been  heard  for  months  past.  Addressing  a 
meeting  held  at  Plymouth  last  Monday  by  the  local 
Conservative  Associations,  Mr.  Balfour  has  made  it  his 
business — we  should  not,  perhaps,  be  far  wrong  in  saying, 
has  been  deputed  by  his  colleagues — to  put  forth  a  state- 
ment of  an  extremely  interesting,  and  even  momentous, 
character  with  regard  to  the  future  legislative  projects  of 
the  Government.  That  he  prefaced  it  with  an  elaborate, 
or,  as  it  would  have  probably  become  in  the  hands  of  any 
less  expert  advocate,  a  somewhat  laboured,  defence  of  their 
past  legislative  policy,  may  have  been  a  matter  of  personal 
choice.  Governments  are  usually  more  anxious  to  prepare 
the  mind  of  the  public  for  the  measures  which  they 
have  in  contemplation  than  to  reconcile  it  to  those 
which  they  have  already  passed  ;  but  the  Chief  Secretary 
may  well  have  thought  that  to  apologize  for  the  Free 
Education  Act  would  be  no  bad  way  of  getting  his  hand 
in  for  the  hardly  less  difficult  task  of  justifying  the 
threatened  introduction  of  a  Local  Government  Bill  for 
Ireland.  On  Mr.  Balfour's  efforts  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  former  of  these  two  undertakings  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length.  Skilful,  indeed,  as  is 
the  apologist,  we  cannot  see  that  he  has  clone  much  to 
strengthen  the  by  no  means  strong  position  which  was 
taken  up  months  ago  on  the  subject  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  which  his  colleague  apparently  finds  it 
impossible  to  exchange  for  any  other.  Sir.  Balfour  has 
had  to  rely,  like  Mr.  Goschen,  on  the  forlorn  contention 


that,  if  the  Gladstonians  had  been  left  to  "  solve  the  pro- 
"  blem  of  Free  Education,"  they  would  have  solved  it,  "  if 
"  they  could,"  in  a  direction  "  hostile  both  to  voluntary 
"  schools  and  to  religious  education."  The  saving  "if"  is 
certainly  much  required  in  the  above  sentence.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  word  of  so  much  import  in  this  connexion  as  to 
make  us  look  for  some  addition  to  the  argument — 
some  attempt,  that  is  to  say,  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  danger  which  Conservatives  have  made  such  sacrifices 
to  avert.  Where,  we  should  like  Mr.  Balfour  to  tell  us, 
are  the  Radical  legislators  who  would  have  destroyed 
"  voluntary  schools  and  religious  education  "  had  the  ques- 
tion been  left  to  them,  and  how  would  they  have  done  it, 
and  why  cannot  they  do  it  now  1  Even  if  all  these  ques- 
tions could  be  answered  in  the  sense  required  by  the 
Ministerial  argument,  that  argument,  although  it  might 
have  a  little  more  to  say  for  itself  from  the  point  of  view 
of  party  tactics,  would  be  as  much  as  ever  beside  the  ques- 
tion of  political  morals.  As  to  Mr.  Balfour's  plea  that 
Free  Education  has  as  much  right  to  a  place  in  a  Conser- 
vative programme  because  the  Liberals,  through  their 
leader,  declined  to  admit  it  into  their  own  in  1885,  we  con- 
fess we  cannot  imagine  to  whom  such  a  plea  could  with  the 
slightest  profit  be  addressed.  It  can  carry  no  weight  with 
anybody  but  an  electioneering  agent,  and  on  the  electioneer- 
ing agent's  conscience  the  crime  of  having  appropriated  a 
question  from  the  programme  of  his  opponents  is  wont  to 
sit  lightly  enough.  To  any  Conservative  who  holds  that 
the  contents  of  Conservative  programmes  should  be  deter- 
mined by  Conservative  principles,  aDd  not  by  an  observa- 
tion of  the  popular  questions  which  may  happen  to  be 
going  a-begging,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Balfour's  contention 
in  this  part  of  his  speech  is  singularly  unsatisfying.  Equally 
so,  we  must  add,  is  his  attempt  to  prove  that  the  payment 
of  elementary  school  fees  is  not  "  a  stride  in  the  direction  of 
"  Socialism,"  because  the  most  important  part  of  a  child's 
education  takes  place  in  the  home,  into  which  the  State  at 
present  does  not  propose  to  intrude.  But  the  essence  of 
Socialism  is  its  requiring  the  community  to  perform  for  the 
individual,  not  those  duties  which  do  not  cost  him  money  to 
perform,  but  those  which  do  ;  and  a  system  which  pays  for 
the  entire  scholastic  education  of  a  man's  children  is  surely 
as  Socialist  as  he  can  expect,  although  it  does  not  under- 
take their  home  training  also.  Otherwise,  we  shall  have 
their  mother  complaining  later  on,  when  things  get  a  little 
more  advanced,  that,  although  her  infants  are  provided  at 
the  public  cost  with  every  necessary  of  infant  life,  from 
bread  and  butter  to  frocks  and  pinafores,  the  State  neglects 
to  wash  and  dress  them  in  the  morning  and  to  put  them  to 
bed  at  night. 

Enough,  however,  of  the  past  legislative  acts  of  the 
Government,  and  of  these  well-meant,  but  ineffectual,  efforts 
to  justify  them.  It  is  of  more  immediate  and  practical 
importance  to  examine  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  with 
respect  to  the  legislation  of  the  future — his  announcement 
of  the  now  fixed  resolve  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
next  Session  a  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  measure  for  which  Mr.  Balfour  has,  or  will 
have,  a  far  larger  share  of  individual  responsibility  than 
could  possibly  rest  upon  him  with  respect  to  the  Free 
Education  Act ;  and  since  he  is  prepared  to  assume  it,  we 
should  have  expected  from  him  a  proportionately  greater 
confidence  of  tone.  Yet  assuredly  we  do  not  find  it  any- 
where in  his  utterances  on  this  subject  in  his  recent 
speech.  It  speaks  highly,  indeed,  for  Mr.  Balfour's 
inveterate  and  inconvenient  habit  of  intellectual  honesty 
that,  though  his  genuine  anxiety  to  reassure  his  party  on 
the  matter  of  this  legislation  is  apparent  throughout,  it  is, 
after  all,  not  more  clearly  visible  than  the  uneasiness  with 
which  he  himself  regards  it.  He  was  at  particular  pains 
to  repudiate  the  idea,  founded  upon  a  recent  declaration 
of  his  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Ministers  have 
only  suddenly  made  up  their  minds  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion. He  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  promise  to  do  so 
was  given  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  last 
Session,  and  in  that  of  the  previous  one ;  and  if  time  had 
allowed,  he  would,  he  said,  have  been  prepared  to  in- 
troduce it  this  year.  But  he  is  perfectly  ready  to  admit 
that  in  Ireland  "  so  great  an  administrative  change  can- 
"  not  be  carried  out  except  with  the  utmost  caution  " ;  that 
"  in  a  country  seamed,  chasmed,  sundered  into  fragments  by 
"  ancient  party  feuds,  by  feelings  of  mutual  distrust,  smoul- 
"  dering  indeed,  but  always  ready  to  burst  into  flame,  any- 
"  thing  in  the  nature  of  large  elective  County  Councils  are 
"  institutions  which  no  statesman  should  recklessly  set  him- 
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"  self  to  work  to  build  up."  He  admits  that  we  have  had 
some  experience  of  elective  bodies  in  Ireland,  and  that  that 
experience  has  been  far  from  uniformly  satisfactory ;  that 
Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  have  "  passed  a  very  large  num- 
"  ber  of  silly  resolutions,"  have  "  mixed  themselves  up  in  a 
"  great  number  of  affairs  which  do  not  concern  them,"  have 
"  in  many  cases  administered  with  considerable  reckless- 
"  ness  the  funds  of  the  ratepayer  who  elected  them,"  have 
"  in  some  cases  used  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
"  law  [for  other  purposes]  for  distinctly  political  objects," 
and  have  also  in  some  cases  "  employed  their  powers  of 
"  taxation  to  injure  the  minority  to  whom  they  were  op- 
"  posed."  All  this,  as  Mr.  Balfour  truly  says,  is  "  not 
"  encouraging  " ;  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  his 
candid  admissions.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  Mr. 
Balfour  acknowledges,  to  hand  over  to  the  Irish  County 
Council  the  control  of  the  police.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that 
no  attempt  will  be  made — in  any  more  serious  form  than 
that  of  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons — to  throw  so 
enormous  a  charge  upon  the  Irish  taxpayer ;  but  in  any 
case  he  promises  us  that  in  no  measure  for  which  he  is 
responsible  will  he  "  dream  of  any  such  step  as  that  of 
"  handing  over  to  the  County  Council,  or  to  the  County 
"  Council  in  association  with  the  grand  juries,  the  manage- 
"  ment  of  the  local  police."  And,  lastly,  though  he  enter- 
tains what  he  confesses  to  be  the  "  sanguine  view  "  that  the 
landlords  and  resident  gentry  who  now  form  the  grand 
juries  will  be  elected  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to  the 
County  Councils,  he  cannot  deny  that  the  first  result  of 
establishing  such  Councils,  even  if  we  "  guard  them,"  as  he 
hopes  we  may  be  able  to  do,  by  some  form  of  minority  re- 
presentation, will  be  "  to  set  aside  many  of  those  gentle- 
"  men,  probably  the  most  qualified  for  county  business  that 
"  could  be  found,  from  all  share  in  county  management." 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  frank  rehearsal  of  the 
manifold  objections  to  the  legislation  contemplated  by  the 
Government  without  asking  why,  in  the  name  alike  of  logic 
and  of  political  prudence,  that  legislation  should  be  under- 
taken at  all.    The  reason,  the  sole  reason,  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Balfour — for,  though  he  says  there  are  three,  they 
pi-actically  reduce  themselves  to  one — is  contained  in  the 
three  words  "we  have  promised."    Well,  it  is  at  least  a  re- 
spectable reason,  and  we  will  for  the  moment  waive  the 
obvious  objection  that,  though  Ministers  may  have  made  the 
promise,  it  is  the  nation  which  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of 
its  fulfilment.     We  will  content  ourselves  with  merely 
asking  whether,  in  passing  such  a  Local  Government  Bill 
for  Ireland  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  sketched  out,  the  Government 
will  be  fulfilling  it.    You  have  given  this  boon  to  England, 
says  the  Chief- Secretary  ;  you  have  given  it  to  Scotland  ; 
you  have  promised,  not  once,  but  half  a  dozen  times,  to  give 
it  to  Ireland.    Are  Ministers  going  to  give  it  to  Ireland, 
even  on  Mr.  Balfour's  own  showing  ?    Will  they  be  giving 
it  by  establishing  County  Councils  to  which,  even  "  in 
"  association  with  the  grand  juries,"  the  control  of  the  local 
police  is  on  no  account  to  be  committed,  and  which  he 
hopes  to  "  guard  by  some  form  of  minority  representation  "  ? 
If  Mr.  Balfour  really  imagines  that  this  will  be  accepted 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  which  he  refers,  he  will 
find  plenty  of  Irishmen,  both  in  Parliament  and  outside  it, 
to  undeceive  him.    By  passing  such  a  Local  Government 
Bill  as  he  has  foreshadowed,  Ministers  will  be  going  far 
to  undo  all  the  good  work  which  he  has  done  in  Ireland, 
and  will  not  even  gain — as,  indeed,  they  would  not  deserve 
to  gain — the  barren  credit  of  having  kept  their  word. 
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THE  MANIPUR  SENTENCES. 

E  do  not  know  whether  the  announcement  of  the 
decision  of  the  Viceroy  in  the  Manipuv  cases,  a 
decision  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  submitted  to 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  purposely 
or  accidentally  postponed  till  after  the  rising  of  Parliament. 
It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  in  the  present  state  of 
Parliamentary  manners  its  promulgation  during  the  Session 
might  have  led  to  a  very  unseemly  debate,  while  no  harm 
can  come  from  anything  that  may  be  said  when  the  House 
of  Commons  assembles  again.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
revised  sentences,  the  more  serious  of  which  were  carried 
out  on  Thursday,  err,  on  the  whole,  in  the  direction  of 
severity.  Indeed,  we  rather  doubt  the  wisdom  of  letting 
off  the  subordinate  but  immediate  agents  in  the  actual 
murders.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  officials  and 
subjects  of  vassal  Indian  princes  that  no  orders  of  their 


immediate  superiors  will  protect  them  in  such  a  case,  if — 
not  in  actual  fight,  but  in  cold  blood,  and  in  pursuance 
of  quasi-judicial  proceedings— they  take  the  life  of  an 
Englishman,  or  of  any  loyal  subject  of  the  Empress. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  commutation  of  the  sentences  on 
the  J ubraj  and  on  Prince  Angao  Sena  might,  perhaps,  be 
expected.  The  latter  was  altogether  a  subordinate,  and  the 
Regent,  though  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  might  have 
prevented  the  massacre,  was  so  much  of  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  his  more  energetic  brother  that  mercy,  if  not 
justice,  might  fairly  spare  him.  The  main,  if  not  the 
whole,  interest  lies  in  the  confirmation  and  execution  of  the 
sentences  on  the  Senaputty  himself  and  on  the  Tongal 
General.  In  regard  to  this  latter,  his  great  age  has  been,, 
and  his  former  good  service  might  have  been,  pleaded  in  his 
favour ;  but,  in  fact,  both  aggravated  his  crime.  Why  a 
man  so  near  his  death  in  any  case,  and  therefore  so  little 
likely  to  be  actuated  by  personal  ambition — a  man  who  had 
previously  been  acquainted  with,  and  had  stood  up  for, 
British  authority — a  man  who,  as  we  know,  those  best  in- 
formed actually  thought  likely  to  be  useful  to  England  on 
this  occasion — should  have  acted  as  we  must  needs  believe 
that  this  old  officer  did  act,  is  very  hard  to  make  out. 
But  the  facts  being  what  they  apparently  are,  the  propriety 
of  his  punishment,  unless  the  Queen's  face  had  shown 
special,  and  perhaps  unwise  special,  grace,  is  unquestionable. 

For  the  Senaputty  we  fear  no  rational  man  can  say  a 
word.    His  original  case  was,  as  we  have  not  shrunk  from 
saying,  a  hard  one,  and  the  clever  silliness  of  Sir  John 
Gorst  (which  reminds  us  of  a  colloquial  phrase  once  used 
in  another  case  by  a  light  of  the  Bar  and  the  press  now 
departed,  "  It  is  the  conduct  of  a  drunk  child  ")  has  made 
it  almost  inevitable  that  his  execution  should  be  followed 
by  gibes  and  blasphemy  from  the  adversaries.    If  he  had 
simply  endeavoured  to  avoid  arrest,  and  had  "  levied  war 
"  against  the  Empress  "  with  this  object,  we  could  have 
found  an  eye  wherewith  to  wink  at  his  conduct.    A  good 
deal  is  to  be  pardoned  to  a  bold  stroke  for  liberty,  especially 
against  such  exceedingly  questionable  proceedings  as  those 
to  which  Mr.  Quinton  resorted.    But  the  attack  on  the 
Residency  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  resistance  to 
the  arrest,  and  the  treacherous  murder  of  the  English 
leaders  was  a  very  different  thing — a  thing  altogether  fall- 
ing within  another  category — from  the  attack  on  the  Resi- 
dency.   There  may  even  be  some  doubt  whether  the  J  ubraj, 
who  certainly  did  not  try  to  prevent  this,  and  did  attempt 
to  excuse  it  by  lying  accusations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
troops,  ought  to  have  been  excused  the  maximum  penalty ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Senaputty  ought  not.  The 
most  annoying  part  of  the  whole  annoying  business  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  inflict  punishment  which  is  not  only  so 
richly  deserved  by  the  past,  but  so  indispensable  for  the 
future,  without  having  the  blunders  and  misconduct  which 
brought  all  this  about  thrown  in  our  faces.    For  in  nothing 
is   the   inexcusableness,  the  ^^6S-<7i<«ni-criminality,  of  a 
blunder  worse  than  in  this — that  it  affects  and  taints  all 
the  consequent  action.    The  error  of  the  unfortunate  man 
whom  the  Senaputty  murdered  has  actually  thrown  a 
smirch  of  unfairness  on  the  just  punishment  of  the  Sena- 
putty himself. 


THE  POLICE  PiEPORT. 

THE  reading  of  Sir  Edward  Bradford's  Report  on  the 
Metropolitan  Police  for  1890  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory on  all  those  who  take  their  opinion  of  the  force  from 
its  habitual  detractors.   It  is  a  record  of  very  good  work  done 
at  considerable  risk.    From  Table  9  it  appears  that  amoi  g 
the  policemen  specially  commended  during  the  year  seventy- 
two  received  "  personal  injury  "  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  of  these  injuries  thirty-five  were  received  in 
stopping  runaway  horses,  and  thirty- four  in  rescuing  people 
from  drowning.    Thirty  constables  were  invalided  for  the 
direct  results  of  injuries.    These  figures  do  not  include  all 
the  men  hurt,  for  the  Commissioner  has  to  report  that  there 
is  a  daily  average  of  549  casualties  caused  by  "  men  sick 
"  and  on  detached  sick-leave,"  of  which  a  proportion  must 
be,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  result  of  exposure  on  service. 
That  the  work  which  is  done  at  this  risk  has,  on  the  wholei 
been  most  successfully  performed  may  be  considered  as 
proved  by  the  fact  that  "felonies  relating  to  property  " 
committed  last  year  were  absolutely  lower  than  in  any  year 
since  1875,  when  the  population  was  less  than  it  is  now 
by  alout  two  millions.     No   doubt  the  rise  and  fall 
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in  the  number  of  felonies  committed  is  due  to  other  causes 
than  the  greater  or  less  efficiency  of  the  police.  A 
glance  at  Table  13,  which  gives  the  totals  since  1867,  will 
show  that  they  increase  and  diminish  on  a  kind  of  line  of 
beauty.  They  were  21,303  in '67,  from  which  figure  they 
sank,  in  an  increasing  population,  to  17,093  in  '75,  to  rise 
again  to  their  highest  figure — 23,920 — in  1880,  and  from 
that  to  sink  with  a  rally,  in  ,'87  and  '88,  to  the  satisfactory 
figure  of  last  year — which  was  17,494.  But,  on  the  whole, 
crime  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  population,  and  its 
tendency  is  to  diminish.  In  the  production  of  this  excellent 
result  the  police  have  the  most  important  share.  The  pass- 
ing of  long  sentences  on  habitual  offenders  has  a  good 
effect,  and  something  is  effected  by  the  charitable  Societies 
which  aid  discharged  prisoners.  But  before  an  habitual 
offender  can  be  secluded  he  must  be  taken,  and  his  ante- 
cedents must  be  discovered.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police 
to  capture  him  and  to  make  the  discoveries.  In  the  main 
the  work  is  successfully  done.  This  fact  is  a  convincing 
answer  to  the  clamour  raised  over  the  very  occasional  errors 
of  temper  or  judgment  committed  by  the  police. 

Sir  Edward  has  no  greater  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  force  to  report  than  the  removal  of  headquarters 
from  Old  to  New  Scotland  Yard,  from  the  confined  make- 
shift premises  with  which  the  police  administration  of 
London  was  forced  to  put  up  to  the  imposing  building  on 
the  Embankment.  The  total  strength  of  the  force  has 
grown  with,  but  not  in  proportion  to,  the  growth  of 
London.  The  total  increase  since  the  31st  of  December, 
1889,  has  been  539,  while  the  suburbs  have  increased  by 
scores  of  miles  of  streets.  As  usual,  the  tables  and  other 
subordinate  parts  of  the  Report  give  some  curious  details  of 
an  industrial  character.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Report  on 
the  Licensing  Department — "  Public  Carriage  "  shows  what 
we  imagine  few  would  have  discovered  from  their  own 
observation — namely,  that  there  has  been  a  slight  reduction 
in  the  number  of  cabs  within  the  last  three  years.  "  Two- 
"  wheeled  hackney  carriages,"  to  give  them  their  official  title, 
have  decreased  less  than  four-wheelers,  but  there  are  fewer 
of  both  than  in  1888  or  1889.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  omnibuses  and  tramcars  will  surprise  nobody.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  the  character  of  the  cabdriver  does 
not  appear  to  improve.  Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
police  have  become  much  more  vigilant  since  1887,  it  must 
be  taken  as  proved  that  cabdrivers  are  much  more  addicted 
to  drunkenness.  In  that  year  the  convictions  were  1,033. 
They  went  up  nearly  200  next  year,  and  have  risen  steadily 
to  their  present  scandalous  figure  of  1,421.  As  the  total 
number  of  licensed  cabmen  is  15,336,  it  appears  that  rather 
more  than  one  in  fifteen  of  them  is  in  trouble  every  year. 
The  licencer  appears  to  treat  this  offence  with  some  tender- 
ness, for  only  forty  licences  were  revoked  last  year.  Now 
this  figure  barely  covers  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  con- 
victions for  drunkenness,  and  is  not  a  fourth  of  the  second 
convictions ;  but  a  cabman  who  is  tipsy  at  his  post  is  a 
danger  and  a  nuisance.  Some  who  use  cabs  freely  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that,  of  1,574  candidates  who  presented 
themselves  for  a  licence,  532  were  plucked  for  insufficient 
knowledge  of  London.  It  is  not  the  general  impression 
that  the  cabman's  familiarity  with  London  is  what  it  was, 
and  some  suspicion  had  begun  to  spread  that  they  were 
licensed  more  easily  than  of  old.  Yet,  when  one  of  them 
is  plucked  out  of  three,  the  examination  must  be  tolerably 
stiff.  Some  of  the  lesser  figures  suggest  curious  inquiries. 
What  was  there  in  the  weather  of  1889  which  caused  sixty 
cabmen  to  incur  convictions  for  obscene  language,  and 
eighty-five  for  assault,  as  against  forty-six  for  the  first 
offence  and  seventy-one  for  the  second  in  the  course  of  last 
year.  Is  the  explanation  to  be  found  in  the  total  absence  of 
convictions  for  overcharge  and  exactions  in  the  former  year  ? 
As  a  set  off  to  these  discreditable  figures,  we  observe  that 
there  has  been  no  case  of  manslaughter  by  a  hackney 
coachman  during  the  last  four  years ;  but  whether  this  is 
due  to  their  driving  or  to  the  alertness  of  the  public  the 
Report  does  not  say.  To  a  large  extent,  it  is  certainly  due 
to  the  vigilance  with  which  the  police  control  the  traffic  at 
crossings. 


HYGIENE  AND  DEMOGRAPHY. 

THE  old  Social  Science  Congress  having  sunk  into  its 
ocean  bed  has  tricked  its  beams,  and  with  new-spaDgled 
ore  flames  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  as  the  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography.    It  was  opened  on  Monday  in 


circumstances  of  emphasis  and  splendour  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen.  This  was 
fortunate  for  the  Congress.  Royal  patronage  has  given  it 
dignity.  The  good-nature  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
made  some  sacrifice  in  coming  to  London  at  this  season, 
allowed  that  patronage  to  be  conferred  in  the  most  grace- 
ful manner.  The  many  thousands  of  estimable  persons 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  who  attend  the  Congress 
will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  with  themselves  and  happy 
in  the  occasion.  For  our  part,  we  would  wish  not  to 
fall  into  that  error  of  sneering  at  congresses  which 
the  Prince  noted  as  too  common  in  his  reply  to  the 
vote  of  thanks  very  rightly  paid  to  himself.  It  would 
be  most  unbecoming  to  sneer  at  a  meeting  in  which 
foreign  gentlemen  of  the  eminence  of  Dr.  Brouardel 
say  such  very  pleasant  things  about  this  country  as  were 
said  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  French  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  speech  of  the  Parisian  doctor  was  a  shining 
example  of  the  art  of  saying  nice  things,  in  which  French- 
men excel  all  mankind,  when  they  apply  their  minds  to  it. 
Dr.  Brouardel  did,  and  accordingly  he  illustrated  most 
admirably  the  truth  of  Lord  Bacon's  judicious  remark  that 
one  of  the  best  uses  of  a  friend  is  to  sing  our  praises.  An 
equally  true  estimate  of  all  that  Englishmen  have  done  in 
the  cause  of  "  Sanitary  Science "  would  not  have  come 
with  the  same  grace  from  one  of  ourselves.  Mr.  Joseph 
Koeosi,  of  Budapest,  insisted  more  on  our  services  to 
what  ought,  it  appears,  to  be  called  "  Demography."  His 
praise  was  not  the  less  welcome  because  he  reminded  the 
"  Social  Scientist "  that  his  science  is  not  so  very  new, 
having  been  well  known  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
contemporaries  of  Sir  William  Petty,  under  the  perhaps 
equally  accurate,  and  assuredly  less  pretentious,  name  of 
Political  Arithmetic.  Professor  Corrodi,  of  Pavia,  went  back 
to  the  twelfth  century  to  prove  that  England  and  Italy  had 
mutually  helped  one  another  to  forward  the  march  of 
civilization — witness  the  success  of  Harvey  in  "  giving  the 
"  demonstrations  of  a  fact  of  which  in  the  Anatomical 
"  Society  of  Pavia  the  fundamental  principles  were  found." 
Dr.  Roth,  of  Saxony,  spoke  of  our  wealth  and  our  practical 
good  sense.    Now  these  things  are  pleasant. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  a  sneer  if  we  say  that  the 
subsequent  discussions  have  been  a  little  overpowering.  It 
may  be,  to  take  an  especially  good  example  of  the  difficulties 
created  for  the  "  outside  public  "  by  the  Congress,  very  pro- 
fitable to  the  student  of  Bacteriology  that  Dr.  Roux  of 
Paris  and  Dr.  Hans  Buchner  of  Munich  should  state  their 
very  conflicting  views  as  to  the  exact  habitat  of  the  bacteria 
destroying  power  in  the  blood.  Is  it  in  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  as  Dr.  Metschnikoff,  "  discoverer  of  the  wonder- 
"  ful  process  known  as  'phagocytosis'"  (a  wonderful  name), 
asserts,  in  support,  apparently,  of  Dr.  Roux  ;  or  is  it,  as  Dr. 
Hans  Buchner  maintains,  in  "  the  serum  or  liquid  portion  "  ? 
We,  for  our  part,  perceive  that  doctors  disagree  in  con- 
gresses as  well  as  out  of  them.  Less  difficulty  presents  itself 
in  grasping  a  proposition  put  with  epigrammatic  neat- 
ness by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  If  diseases  are  prevent- 
able, why  not  prevent  them  1  Why  not  1  But  the  question 
is  too  often  How  1  and  a  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  diphtheria  shows  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  inquiry  to  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  give 
any  answer.  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  was  sure  of  a 
friendly  hearing  from  the  less  severe  class  of  students  when 
he  advanced  a  great  variety  of  remarks  and  interrogations 
on  "  the  relative  fertility  of  different  classes  and  races,  and 
"  their  tendency  to  supplant  one  another  under  various 
"  circumstances."  Here  is  a  subject  of  discussion  to  rejoice 
any  congress.  Starting  from  no  premiss,  it  may  wander 
over  things  in  general,  and  need  never  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion. What  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  learn  that 
"  It  is  certain  that  the  productiveness  of  different  marriages- 
"  differs  greatly  in  consequence  of  unexplained  conditions  "  ? 
"  Do,"  asks  Mr.  Galton,  "  those  persons  who  have  konour- 
"  ably  succeeded  in  life,  and  who  are  presumably,  on  the 
"  whole,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  human  stock, 
"  contribute  in  the  aggregate  their  fair  share  of  pos- 
"  terity  to  the  next  generation  1  If  not,  do  they  con- 
"  tribute  more  or  less  than  their  fair  share,  and  iu 
"  what  degree  1 "  What  a  joy  it  must  be  to  have  an 
innocent  taste  for  hazy  speculation,  and  to  belong  to 
a  congress  in  which  you  can  discuss  away  briskly,  un- 
checked by  the  obligation  to  define  your  terms  !  But  we 
have  the  fear  of  His  Royal  Highness  before  our  eyes,  ant1! 
shall  not  discuss  this  subject  further.  It  is  the  less  neces- 
sary because  it  is  not  rational  to  ask  congresses  to  settle 
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questions  which  are  only  to  be  answered  by  long  experiment, 
if  at  all.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  it  is  reasonable 
to  ask  them  to  prove  that  there  is  a  definite  question  to 
settle.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  who  was  a  more  genial 
person  than  might  have  been  expected,  maintained  that 
there  would  have  been  less  theological  hatred  in  his  time 
if  teachers  of  religion  had  only  taken  their  beer  together 
more  frequently.  The  function  of  congresses  is  to  enable 
men  of  science  to  take  their  beer  together.  They  have 
plenty  of  quarrels  which  require  smoothing  down,  and  no 
want  of  the  spirit  which  inspired  Torquemada  to  burn 
Jews  and  Calvin  to  burn  Socinians.  We  hope  that  social 
intercourse  will  mollify  their  passions,  if  it  does  not  clear 
their  ideas. 


CUPID  IN  COURT. 

AFFAIRS  of  what  is  politely  called  the  heart  may  be 
said  to  have  had  altogether  the  upper  hand  in  the 
Courts  on  the  eve  of  the  Long  Vacation.  Of  Coscoran 
(or  Corcoran,  for  reporter  agreeth  not  with  reporter)  v. 
Phillips  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better.  We  have  Mr, 
Justice  VAUonAN  Williams's  word  for  it  that  Mr.  Piiillips 
is  an  old  man  who  might  be  much  better  than  he  is,  and  that 
his  daughter,  Miss  Phillips,  is  a  person  upon  whose  evi- 
dence no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed.  The  same  in- 
expugnable tower  is  our  strength  in  saying  that  Miss 
Coscoran's  (or  Corcoran's)  notions  of  veracity  are  the  same 
as  Miss  Phillips's,  while  Miss  Coscoran  (or  Corcoran) 
admits  that  in  other  respects  she  is,  as  a  young  woman,  as  far 
from  being  better  than  she  should  be  as  Mr.  Phillips  is  for 
an  old  man.  The  appearance  in  the  case  of  I  0  Us,  supposed 
to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  Miss  Coscoran  for 
value  received  is  exceptional.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
that  they  are  well  placed  in  cases  of  what  is  politely  called 
the  heart.  They  are  occasionally  convenient,  as  in  the  case 
where  a  guileless  landlady  remarked,  "  I  can't  think  what 
"  you  gentlemen  do  with  all  those  pieces  of  torn  paper  that 
"  I  find  in  the  room  of  a  morning."  The  IOU  disappears 
(at  least  if  redeemed) ;  the  counter  manet,  and  the  Softshell 
Baptist  Synod  of  Llanwddin  makes  remarks  on  it.  But 
the  aleatory,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  might  say,  is  not  the  ama- 
tory. Jove  did  not  descend  in  a  shower  of  paper.  They 
ordered  these  matters  better  in  Argos. 

The  heart  was  an  irregular  heart  in  Coscoran  v.  Phillips  ; 
in  Medina  (otherwise  Prentice)  v.  Medina  and  Crane 
(otherwise  Cooper)  v.  Crane  it  was  regular,  and  had  taken 
out  a  licence.  But  it  wearied  of  the  licence,  and  sought  to 
annul  it — with  diverse  fortune.  By  enormous  good  luck, 
Mr.  Medina  had  married  the  step-aunt  of  Mrs.  Medina, 
and  though  the  parties  were  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
had  even  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  (regardless 
of  the  dangers  of  Praemunire),  the  laws  of  England  dis- 
tinctly say  that  a  man  shall  not  marry  his  wife's  step- 
niece.  Domicile,  therefore,  being  established,  Mr.  Justice 
Jeune  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  the  captives  free.  If 
it  were  likely  that  previous  marriage  with  a  step-aunt 
would  be  widely  resorted  to  as  a  loophole  for  the  intro- 
duction of  provisional  unions  with  her  step-nieces,  this  de- 
cision might  seem  against  public  policy.  But  it  is  exces- 
sively improbable  that  the  method  will,  or  indeed  could, 
become  popular. 

Crane  (otherwise  Cooper)  v.  Crane,  which  fell  to  Mr. 
Justice  Collins  to  decide,  was  other  than  these.  Mr.  Crane 
was  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Crane,  and,  being  three  years  her 
junior,  it  was  almost  necessary  that  he  should  fall  in  love 
with  her  (though  afterwards  he  said  he  didn't,  and  only 
wanted  her  money).    He  asked  her  to  go  with  him  to  St. 
Paul's,  which  cousins  may  do,  even  if  their  native  home  be 
not,  as  the  home  of  these  was,  in  the  settin'  sun.    But  you 
go  to  St.  Paul's  by  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street.  At  St.  Bride's, 
Fleet  Street,  Mr.  Crane  produced  a  revolver  and  a  licence, 
and  said  that  he  would  blow  his  brains  out  if  his  cousin 
would  not  marry  him.     Why  this  particular  threat  is 
always  effectual  with  a  sex  not  remarkable  for  softhearted- 
ness,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but   it  always,  or  almost 
always,  is.     Miss  Cooper  entered  the  church  (named 
with  fatal  appropriateness)  of  St.  Bride,  and  the  parson, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  whom  many  men  know,  observed  nothing 
recalcitrant  or  peculiar  in  her  behaviour — though  the 
lady  speaks  vaguely  of  drugged  sweetmeats,  a  modern 
form  of  philtre.     Then  they  voyaged,  not  to  Cythera 
but  to  Notting  Hill,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  had  none  of  those  consequences  which 
are  usual.    Mr.  Crane,  the  motives  of  whose  conduct 


throughout  are  remarkably  obscure,  appears  to  be  quite  as 
anxious  for  release  as  Mrs.  Crane.  His  language,  which  we 
trust  is  not  common  among  gentlemen  of  his  country,  so 
shocked  Mr.  Justice  Collins  (who  will  see  many  others 
before  he  has  been  much  longer  a  judge)  that  he  described 
it  as  "  characterized  by  cynical  brutality."  Mr.  Crane,  it 
seems,  mentioned  that,  if  Mrs.  Crane  would  not  come  to 
him,  he  would  go  to  Illinoy,  and  in  that  State,  the  famous 
home  of  Anteros,  would  get  a  divorce.  As  this  appears  to 
be  the  height  of  Mrs.  Crane's  wishes,  all  may  yet  end  well. 
But  what  sort  of  sweetmeat  it  is  which  makes  you  appear  a 
willing  bride  to  experienced  eyes  like  Mr.  Hawkins's  when 
you  are  a  coerced  victim ;  why  Mrs.  Crane  did  not  let  Mr. 
Crane  blow  out  his  not  very  valuable  brains ;  why  Mr. 
Crane,  having  gone  as  far  as  he  did,  did  not  go  further,  and 
many  other  things,  remain  enigmas.  Philologers  of  the  old 
school  would  doubtless  explain  it  all  by  saying  that  the 
Crane  family  comes  from  the  island  of  Cranae,  whither,  as  is 
well  known,  Paris  took  Helen.  But  the  conduct  of  Paris 
was,  it  is  believed,  more  thorough  than  that  of  Mr.  Crane. 


LORD  TENNYSON  AND  GORDON. 

LORD  TENNYSON  does  not  often  address  the  public  in 
prose,  and  when  he  does  thus  speak  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  is  strongly  moved.  He  has  lately  written  a 
letter  calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Gordon  Home 
for  Boys.  The  sum  of  40,000?.  is  needed  to  make  the  Home 
as  useful  as  it  should  be,  and  not  unworthy  of  Gordon  and 
of  England,  to  supply  the  Home,  not  with  precarious  doles 
and  hand-to  mouth  alms,  but  with  a  solid  capital  of  en- 
dowment. There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  as 
Lord  Tennyson  remarks,  and  40,000?.  is  not  a  very  large 
sum  for  sympathizers  with  Gordon's  work  among  the  poor 
to  give.  One  rich  man  not  unfrequently  offers  as  much  as 
or  more  than  this  to  buy  a  park  or  a  library  for  a  town. 
But  it  is  less  to  one  rich  man  that  we  would  appeal 
than  to  the  many,  rich  or  not  so  rich,  who  are  anxious 
to  perpetuate  Gordon's  work  and  Gordon's  name  in  the 
one  way  which  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  de- 
sired. He  was  notoriously  indifferent  to  money  and  to 
honour,  to  decorations,  rank,  and  statues.  His  one  work 
and  desire  was,  if  we  may  use  the  sacred  words,  "  to  seek 
"  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  whether  lost  in  African 
deserts  or  in  riverside  slums.  He  was  anxious  to  work 
among  the  Kaffirs  of  the  Cape  at  a  salary  of  about  300?.  a 
year ;  in  fact,  for  himself  he  wanted  only  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  what  he  possessed  beyond  that  he  gave  away. 
In  England  he  shunned  society  and  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  and  inspiring  poor  and  neglected  boys,  who  loved 
him.  It  is  in  connexion  with  these  labours  that  we  may  all, 
without  distinction  of  party  or  politics,  admire  Gordon, 
and  seek  to  make  his  memory  live  and  his  influence  increase 
year  by  year. 

How  the  managers  of  the  Gordon  Home  endeavour  to 
secure  these  objects  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  and 
frequently  urged  the  duty  and  the  consolation  of  being 
fellow-workers  with  him  whom  we  can  never  cease  to 
mourn  and  to  desire.  To  rescue  him,  many  of  our  soldiers 
uncomplainingly  gave  their  lives,  and  endured  the  most 
arduous  toil.  To  work  along  with  him,  whose  spirit  remains 
with  us,  it  is  not  much  to  give  our  money.  It  is  true  that 
very  many  claims,  of  no  less  merit,  are  daily  pressed  upon 
the  minority  of  mankind  who  find  it  blessed  to  give.  We 
are  the  last  to  encourage  any  displacement  of  benevolence. 
But  it  is  certain  that  a  very  little  self-denial  in  plea- 
sures would  provide  the  amount — comparatively  small — 
which  the  Home  requires.  "  Have  we  forgotten  ? "  Lord 
Tennyson  asks.  It  is  our  duty  to  prove  that  we  have  not 
forgotten ;  that  the  memory  of  Gordon  is  not  to  be  deserted 
by  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  Lord  Tennyson 
does  not  often  come  before  the  country  as  a  beggar,  nor, 
indeed,  is  petitioning  our  own  favourite  attitude.  As  it 
was  said  of  Scott  that,  if  every  man  whom  he  had  enter- 
tained by  his  novels  would  subscribe  a  penny,  his  pecu- 
niary troubles  would  be  ended,  so  of  Lord  Tennyson  we 
may  say  that,  if  all  his  readers  gave  a  trifle,  the  40,000?. 
would  be  raised  in  a  day.  The  slackness  in  contributing  to 
the  Gordon  Home,  among  a  generous  people,  is  very  re- 
markable. It  cannot  well  be  explained  by  memories  of 
political  recrimination,  now  several  years  old  ;  for,  if  one 
party  disliked,  the  other,  we  might  think,  would  be  inspired 
by,  the  memory  of  Gordon.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Home,  for  the  education  and  training  of  neglected  boys, 
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appear  to  lack  nothing  that  can  encourage  sympathy.  Yet 
the  money  has  still  to  be  asked  for  by  the  Laureate,  who, 
we  trust,  does  not  ask  in  vain.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent 
to  General  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  V.C.,  at  Marlborough 
House,  Pall  Mall,  and  the  reader  will  be  wise  if  he  looks 
for  his  cheque-book  at  once,  and  does  his  manifest  duty. 


STREET  MUSIC. 

THE  Salvation  Army  has  been  engaged  for  years  in 
endeavouring  to  demonstrate  to  what  an  extent  street 
music  can  be  made  a  nuisance.  For  some  months  past  it 
has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  what  it  very  properly  con- 
siders a  test  case,  and  a  very  complete  one.  It  has  striven 
to  override  the  private  Act  of  Parliament  which,  at  no 
small  cost  to  itself,  the  town  of  Eastbourne  secured  in  order 
to  make  it  certain  that  the  "  day  of  rest  "  would  be  a  day 
of  quiet.  By  this  Act,  the  playing  of  bands  in  the  streets 
on  Sunday  is  forbidden — and  not  only  music,  but  other 
forms  of  industry.  Pretty  severe  restrictions  are  im- 
posed even  on  the  fishermen.  The  object  of  the  Act  is 
to  make  Eastbourne  especially  attractive  to  visitors  by 
stopping  on  Sunday  the  noise  of  the  beach  which  renders 
seaside  resorts  offensive  to  many  people.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Act  exempting  bands  which  are  played  from  reli- 
gious, or  professedly  religious,  motives  from  its  operations. 
Here,  of  course,  is  an  excellent  opening  for  the  Salvation 
Army.  If  it  can  force  its  uproar  upon  Eastbourne 
in  defiance  of  an  explicit  legal  prohibition,  it  will  have 
put  its  privilege  to  commit  nuisances  in  the  streets 
beyond  dispute.  Accordingly  it  began  banging  its  drums 
and  brass  instruments  about  last  June.  With  its  accus- 
tomed cant,  it  set  about  saving  the  souls  of  the  fishermen 
and  other  workmen  who  live  in  the  east  end  of  the  town  by 
turning  their  quarter  into  a  pandemonium.  The  fashion- 
able west  end  was  for  the  most  part  left  alcne.  But  the 
Eastbourne  fishermen  were  as  little  inclined  to  tolerate  the 
noise  as  the  visitors  could  have  been.  They  have  en- 
deavoured in  an  orderly  legal  way  to  get  rid  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Sunday  Act  on  themselves  and 
have  failed.  Now  they  say  that  what  is  law  for  them 
should  be  law  for  the  Salvation  Army.  They  have  pro- 
tested, and  the  Town  Council  has  properly  supported  them. 
There  have  been  some  of  those  riots  which  it  is  the  regular 
policy  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  provoke,  and  some  of  the 
pseudo-religious  street  musicians  have  been  arrested.  On 
Saturday  they  in  due  course  found  their  way  to  the  assizes 
at  Lewes. 

Their  case  appears  on  the  face  of  it  a  very  simple  one. 
As  it  came  not  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  but  before 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  there  seemed  to  be  very  little 
doubt  that  the  Salvation  Army  would  be  told  that  it  has 
no  more  privilege  to  refuse  compliance  with  a  law  than  the 
"  conscientious  anti-vaccinator."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, they  lost  nothing  by  the  absence  of  their  protector, 
Lord  Coleridge.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  did  not  proceed  to 
try  the  offenders,  but  endeavoured  to  effect  a  compromise. 
An  arrangement,  he  thought,  might  be  made  by  which  the 
Salvation  Army  would  engage  not  to  roam  at  large  over 
Eastbourne  on  condition  that  it  enjoyed  some  liberty.  We 
understand  this  to  mean  that,  if  these  ranters  will  only 
promise  not  to  turn  the  Parade  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cavendish  and  the  Grand  Hotels,  where  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  might  be  enjoying  a  quiet  Saturday  to  Monday, 
into  a  bear-garden,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  perform 
their  own  version  of  hell  broke  loose  among  the  fishermen 
and  workpeople  to  their  hearts'  content,  whether  the  said 
fishermen  and  workpeople  like  it  or  not.  The  learned 
judge  also  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
co-operation  of  the  "  Army  "  could  be  secured  in  the  work 
of  maintaining  order.  He  further  expressed  an  opinion  that 
decisions  on  the  cases  then  before  the  Court  could  not  "  settle 
"  the  controversy."  The  upshot  of  it  was  the  postponement  of 
the  cases  on  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
is  to  try  them  later  on  if  no  such  compromise  as  he  sketched 
is  adopted.  We  doubt  whether  the  newest  judicial  theory 
that  the  obligation  to  obey  the  law  is  contingent  on  the 
disposition  of  a  sufficient  number  of  noisy  people  to  conform 
to  it,  though  it  has  been  often  laid  down  of  late,  was  ever 
more  crudely  enounced  than  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins.  Being  mere  Tories,  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  exclusive  Liberal  tenderness  for  people  in  black  coats. 
We  fail  entirely  to  see  why  the  fishermen  are  not  to  be 


protected  as  well  as  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins's  friends  at  the 
Cavendish.  To  talk  of  asking  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
"  Army  "  in  the  maintenance  of  order  is  ignoble.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  "  Army  "  to  co-operate  with  the  other  lieges 
by  obeying  the  law.  When  they  do  not,  they  are  to  be 
punished,  like  other  people.  What  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
meant  by  saying  that  these  cases  could  not  "settle  the 
"  controversy  "  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  understand. 
The  infliction  of  a  fine  on  people  who  refuse  to  vaccinate 
their  children  does  not  "settle  the  controversy."  The 
anti-vaccinator  repeats  the  offence,  he  is  fined  again,  and 
all  who  follow  his  example  are  fined,  as  soon  as  they 
offend.  Would  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  think  it  reason- 
able to  promote  peace  by  allowing  the  anti-vaccinator 
liberty  not  to  vaccinate  his  children  provided  he  lived  in 
a  limited  district  i  At  the  rate  at  which  the  conversion  of 
the  Bench  to  advanced  Liberal  principles  is  going  on,  we 
shall  possibly  have  this  doctrine  laid  down  from  it  before 
long.  It  is  eminently  satisfactory  that  the  Town  Council 
of  Eastbourne  has  refused  to  accept  any  such  compromise  as 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins.  They  stand  for 
law,  and  intend  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  test.  They  are 
acting  wisely  in  their  own  interest,  and  in  the  interest  of 
all.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  town 
in  England  where  decent  people,  whether  they  wear  frock- 
coats  or  the  fisherman's  jersey,  are  protected  from  insult  by 
the  "  Army "  with  its  advertising  fanatics  and  its  paid 
ranters. 

The  Beport  on  the  regulations  adopted  in  foreign  countries 
for  the  control  of  street  musicians,  just  published,  shows 
that  we  are  extraordinarily  lenient  in  our  treatment  of  this 
nuisance.  This  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  they  enjoy 
complete  freedom — at  least  in  some  districts.  There  are  no 
regulations  against  them  in  the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union. 
Poughkeepsie  gives  them  their  heads,  and  so  do  some  other 
towns.  But  even  in  the  United  States  this  is  the  exception. 
Philadelphia  found  them  a  public  nuisance,  and  decided  to 
move  them  on  long  ago.  Boston  regulates  them.  New 
York  licenses  them  on  the  understanding  that  they  move 
on  a  block,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  when  required, 
and  also  that  they  do  not  beg.  Charleston  kills  them  by  a 
prohibitive  tax  of  fifteen  dollars  a  day,  and  will  not  tolerate 
organ-grinders  with  monkeys  on  any  terms.  Bichmond 
endures  its  native  nuisance,  but  protects  him — and  itself — 
from  foreign  competition.  Chicago  suppresses  the  street 
musician.  Baltimore  only  tolerates  him  as  part  of  a  parade, 
which  Mr.  Consul  Segrave  understands  to  mean  "  any 
"  number  of  citizens  marching  through  the  streets  with  any 
"  conceivable  object  in  view."  The  rule  in  America  is 
control  or  prohibition.  In  Europe  all  peoples  are  equally 
wise  except  ourselves.  France  has  a  code  of  regulations 
"  concernant  les  saltimbanques,  joueurs  d'orgue,  musiciens, 
"  et  chanteurs  ambulants."  They  are  licensed  under  strict 
supervision  of  the  police.  In  Vienna  playing  in  the 
streets  is  forbidden,  and  in  courtyards  or  public-houses 
it  is  only  allowed  of  between  midday,  or  on  holi- 
days 4  p.m.,  and  sunset.  In  Italy  the  Pubblica  Sicurezza 
keeps  a  strict  eye  on  all  who  "  exercise  the  trade  of 
"  itinerant  vendor  or  pedlar,  selling  matches,  biscuits, 
"  sweetmeats,  liqueurs,  prints,  or  drawings  .  .  .  rag-mer- 
"  chants,  rope-dancers,  singers,  players,  brokers,  or  agents, 
"  guides,  valets  de  place,  porters,  drivers,  boatmen,  and  shoe- 
"  blacks."  To  judge  by  the  number  of  Italians  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  attentions  of  the  Pubblica  Sicurezza  at  home,  who 
find  it  more  convenient  to  live  at  Hammersmith,  we  con- 
clude that  the  vigilance  of  the  police  is  tolerably  strict. 
Russia  excludes  the  foreign  street  musician  from  her  sacred 
soil  as  rigidly  as  if  he  were  the  works  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  will  not  endure  even  the  native  in  Peters- 
burg. Spain  herself  sets  us  an  example.  Madrid  endures 
the  guitar  as  a  national  instrument  when  played  in  the 
streets  by  licensed  beggars,  but  "  grinding  organs  have  for 
"  the  present  been  altogether  suppressed,  owing  to  the 
"  number  of  complaints  which  have  been  addressed  to  the 
"  Municipality  by  persons  who  regard  them  as  an  in- 
"  tolerable  nuisance."  Even  when  it  did  endure  them  it 
taxed  them.  Yet  in  this  so-called  free  country  people  who 
find  the  organ-grinder  an  intolerable  nuisance  must  endure 
him  with  a  mere  mockery  of  redress.  We  can  move  him  on, 
that  is  all,  and  he  moves  next  door,  well  within  earshot.  With 
what  purpose  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has  collected  his  information  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  trust  it  is  with  the  intention  of  intro- 
ducing a  great  remedial  measure.  The  lines  of  the  Bill 
are,  we  think,  clearly  indicated  by  the  example  of  foreign 
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lands.  Total  suppression  would,  perhaps,  be  too  drastic  a 
measure,  but  the  plague  might  be  controlled  by  licences  and 
a  graduated  tax.  Let  all  street  musicians  be  bound  to  obtain 
a  licence  from  the  police,  and  wear  a  badge,  and  let  the  price  of 
thebadgebe — for  the  harp,  five  shillings  a  year  ;  for  the  organ, 
one  guinea;  for  the  brass  band,  ten  pounds;  for  the  bag- 
pipes, fifty ;  for  all  bands  professing  to  have  a  political 
object,  twenty  pounds  a  day,  and  for  all  professing  to  have 
a  religious  object,  one  hundred  pounds.  Let  begging  be 
forbidden,  and  let  every  "  move  on  "  be  into  the  next  parish. 
This  Act  would,  we  think,  protect  the  reasonable  freedom  of 
the  street  musician,  and  yet  defend  the  right  of  the  unfor- 
tunate people  with  ears,  whom  he  daily  maddens,  to  be  pro- 
tected from  torture. 


THE  CIRCUIT  SYSTEM. 

IORD  COLERIDGE'S  public  expression  of  his  dis- 
A  satisfaction  with  the  working  of  the  circuit  system  has 
led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  a  plentiful  crop  of  suggestions 
for  its  reform.  Nothing,  however,  could  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  this  task  than  the  singularly  con- 
flicting character  of  the  proposals  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice's  letter  has  called  forth.  One  reformer  recommends, 
as  an  alternative  to  a  milder  plan,  the  heroic  remedy 
of  abolishing  the  assizes  in  civil  cases  altogether,  and 
establishing  Courts  in  the  country  with  judges  who  should 
be  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  sit  locally  in 
appointed  districts  for  the  trial  of  all  cases  brought  before 
them.  Another  is  for  restricting  the  assizes  to  "  large 
"  centres  only,"  and  suspending  London  nisi  prius  work 
during  their  course,  instead  of  pretending  to  combine  the 
two,  with  results  vexatious  to  London  litigants  and  their 
witnesses.  A  third,  who  resembles  the  first  in  being  a 
County  Court  judge,  is  so  little  in  accord  with  the  above- 
quoted  suggestion  of  his,  that  he  regards  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  fixed  local  judges  as  the  one  thing 
which  it  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  providing  a  local 
administration  of  justice  to  avoid.  He  himself  would 
avoid  it  by  converting  all  County  Court  districts  into 
"  districts  of  the  High  Court,"  appointing  all  County  Court 
judges  to  the  office  of  "district  judges  of  the  High 
"  Court,"  and  changing  their  districts  by  order  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  every  three  years.  This  would  obviate 
the  drawback  of  that  "  too  great  local  knowledge  and  con- 
"  sequent  (unconscious)  prejudice  which  attaches  when 
"  there  is  a  local  judge."  A  detail  of  this  scheme  is  that, 
as  a  recompense  to  existing  and  future  district  judges  for 
the  additional  duties  and  "  continual  expense  of  moving," 
they  should  receive  a  large  increase  in  their  salaries,  which 
should  be  raised  from  1,500?.  to  2,500?.  a  year. 

This  last  suggestion — assuming  the  general  scheme,  of 
which  it  forms  a  part — ought  certainly  to  meet  with 
few  objectors.  Indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  the  whole 
civil  business  of  the  assizes — "  big  cases  "  as  well  as 
little — might  with  propriety  and  safety  be  left  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  highly  respectable  staff  of  existing  County 
Court  judges,  the  question  would  be,  not  whether  the 
proposed  addition  should  be  made  to  the  emoluments 
of  their  office,  but  whether  the  salaries  at  present  pay- 
able to  judges  of  the  High  Court  should  not  themselves 
be  cut  down.  No  one,  in  fact,  could  consistently  demur 
to  this  who  does  not  believe  that  the  average  judicial 
capacity  of  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  is  superior  to  that  of 
a  County  Court  judge ;  while  those — a  majority  of  the 
public,  we  apprehend — who  do  so  believe  may  reasonably 
object  to  being  compelled  to  submit  every  civil  dispute, 
however  important,  which  may  happen  to  arise  elsewhere 
than  in  the  metropolis  to  a  judge  of  the  latter  instead  of  the 
former  order.  To  this  dilemma,  as  it  seems  to  us,  or  to 
some  cognate  form  of  it,  all  schemes  for  the  establishment 
of  local  Courts  of  justice  of  co-ordinate  authority  with  the 
civil  side  of  the  present  assize  Courts  must  necessarily  lead. 
Either  they  would  involve  a  wholesale  and,  as  we  think,  in- 
judicious reduction  in  the  scale  of  the  higher  judicial  salaries, 
or  they  would  entail  a  large  and  an  admittedly  unnecessary 
addition  to  the  total  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  say  admittedly,  because  it  is  not  alleged,  even  by  the 
author  of  the  proposal  we  have  been  discussing,  that  the 
existing  civil  litigation  of  the  country,  provincial  and  metro- 
politan taken  together,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  existing 
staff  of  judges  of  the  High  Court.  The  fault  lies  in  its 
arrangement  and  distribution,  in  the  absence  of  any  "  pro- 
"  vision  for  insuring  that  when  judges  are  in  the  country 


"  they  shall  have  anything  to  do,"  in  the  absurdities,  in  short, 
of  that  system  by  virtue  of  which  a  judge  sitting  in  London 
was  recently  engaged  for  four  days  in  "  trying  a  dispute  as 
"  to  who  should  pay  for  the  funeral  of  an  old  lady  who  had 
"  died,  and  was  buried  in  Chester,"  while  a  judge,  one  of 
his  learned  brethren,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  sent  down 
to  Chester  to  find  nothing  to  employ  him  but  the  case  of  a 
man  charged  with  stealing  a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  pair  of 
boots.  What  is  wanted  is,  in  the  first  place,  some  more 
effectual  means  of  discriminating  between  petty  and  im- 
portant cases,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  latter  only,  and 
not  the  former,  shall  be  set  down  for  trial  before  a 
judge  of  assize;  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  restriction  of 
the  far  too  wide  discretion  at  present  possessed  by  a  plaintiff 
as  regards  the  selection  of  a  place  of  trial.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  whatever  why,  as  Mr.  Pitt  Lewis  suggests, 
an  action  brought  in  the  High  Court  should  not  be  com- 
pulsorily  set  down  for  trial  in  the  county — as  a  County 
Court  plaint  is  in  the  district — "  where  the  defendant 
"  resided,  or  in  which  the  cause  of  action  wholly  or  in  some 
"  material  part  arises,  or  in  some  adjacent  county  thereto," 
subject,  of  course,  to  a  provision  for  removing  it  by  order  of 
a  Master,  on  good  cause  shown,  to  "  any  county  or  place 
"  other  than  that  directed  by  this  rule." 


"FOR  THOUGHTS." 

THE  Walsall  election  is  distinctly  an  event  "  for 
"  thoughts  " ;  it  is  the  pansy  among  recent  electoral 
contests.  Rosemary  in  such  a  connexion  there  is  none ; 
nothing  is  "for  remembrance"  by  political  parties  which 
has  to  do  with  a  defeat  at  the  polls.  But  the  party  which 
is,  for  the  moment,  the  victim  of  such  a  reverse  may  be 
induced,  for  a  little  while  at  any  rate,  to  think ;  and  it  is 
with  that  object  that  we  present  the  Walsall  contest  to  the 
Gladstonians.  In  whatever  way  they  look  at  it,  and  how- 
ever they  manipulate  the  figures — for,  since  the  Glad- 
stonians won,  it  would  not  help  them  even  to  make  the  two 
candidates  exchange  polls — the  incident  is  one  which  per- 
emptorily summons  them  to  cease,  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
from  noisy  j  ubilation  over  their  anticipated  triumph  at  the 
next  general  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  and  to  take  a 
turn  at  quiet  reflection  once  more.  For  Walsall  is  a 
borough  which  was  regarded  till  a  few  days  ago  as  a 
Gladstonian  stronghold  so  plainly  impregnable  as  not  to 
be  worth  the  cost  of  a  siege.  It  has  gone  Liberal 
consistently  for  fifty  years ;  it  returned  its  late  Liberal 
member  in  1885  by  a  majority  so  overwhelming,  that 
the  Unionists  let  him  "walk  over"  in  1886;  it  was 
contested  by  a  Gladstonian  who  had  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Forster  influence,  while  the  Unionist  who  opposed  him 
was  the  self-same  candidate  whom  Sir  Charles  Forster 
defeated  in  1885  by  no  fewer  than  1,677  votes.  Yet  when 
the  ballot-papers  were  counted  on  Wednesday  last,  it  was 
found  that  the  Unionist,  Mr.  James,  was  only  539  votes 
behind  the  Gladstonian,  Mr.  Holden.  The  total  poll  was 
only  some  seven  hundred  more  than  1885,  but  the  Unionist 
vote  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  a  thousand  against  a 
decline  of  a  little  over  two  hundred  on  the  Gladstonian 
side. 

Nothing,  as  we  have  said,  is  "  for  remembrance  "  in  party 
politics  ;  or  there  is,  at  least,  one  lesson  which  the  election 
might  be  expected  to  print  indelibly  on  the  memory 
of  the  English  Separatist.  It  is  that  the  Home  Rule 
cock  has  now  peremptorily,  positively,  and  finally  refused 
to  fight.  His  backers,  to  be  just  to  them,  have  been 
indefatigable  in  doing  the  crowing  for  him,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  That  much-vaunted  game-bird  will  have  no 
more  on 't,  and  the  Gladstonian  "  fancy  "  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  another  champion.  The  best  sportsmen 
among  them  have  long  suspected  as  much,  and  now  the 
whole  party  must  know  the  step  to  be  inevitable.  Walsall 
is  a  constituency  in  which  the  contingent  of  Irish  voters  is 
computed  at  upwards  of  a  thousand ;  it  is  admitted  on  both 
sides  that  the  Conservative  candidate  had  the  full  benefit 
of  this  vote  in  1885,  when  his  adversary  left  him  more  than 
one  thousand  five  hundred  votes  behind  ;  it  is  assumed  by 
Unionists,  and  not  denied  by  the  Gladstonians,  that  at  the 
recent  contest  this  vote  went  bodily  over  from  the  Unionist 
to  the  Gladstonian  side.  The  question  of  Home  Rule  was 
prominently  brought  and  persistently  kept  before  the 
Walsall  electors ;  it  was  declared  by  a  not  undistin- 
guished member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Administration 
that  the  Walsall  contest  would  "turn,  like  the  general 
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"  election,"  on  Home  Rule.  Well,  the  result  of  that  con- 
test must  mean,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  that  not  the 
election  only,  but  the  English  Liberal  electors,  have 
"  turned  on  Home  Rule,"  and  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
it  or  to  its  advocates.  The  deduction  of  a  thousand  votes 
from  Mr.  Holden's  poll  would  leave  him  with  twelve 
hundred  less  than  Sir  Charles  Forster  polled  in  1885— a 
situation  which  strongly  suggests  the  idea  that  Sir  Charles 
Forster's  successor  has  simply  exchanged  twelve  hundred 
English  for  a  thousand  Irish  votes,  and  that  hostility  to 
Home  Rule  has  further  increased  his  adversary's  poll  by 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  electors  of  either  colour  who  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all  in  1885.  It  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  Gladstonians  can  any  longer  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  unsuccessful  cry  of  1886  will  serve  them 
even  worse  in  1892  or  1893,  and  that  they  must  agree  upon 
another— if  agreement  is  possible  among  them  on  such  a 
subject— with  all  expedition.  But,  whether  they  take  to 
heart  the  lesson  from  the  last  election  or  no,  the  Unionist 
party  must  not  fail  to  profit  by  theirs ;  and  it  is  twofold. 
Its  first  branch  is  that,  the  more  anxiously  the  Gladstonian 
thrusts  the  Home  Rule  question  into  the  background  for 
electioneering  purposes,  the  more  diligently  must  the 
Unionist  impress  upon  the  electors  that  this  is  the  question 
which  will  come  to  the  front  and  absorb  all  others,  if  they 
are  foolish  enough  to  restore  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power. 
The  second  half  of  the  lesson,  from  Walsall,  is  that  every 
Gladstonian  constituency,  however  impregnable  it  may  look, 
should  be  attacked,  as  Walsall  itself  undoubtedly  might, 
and  ought  to,  have  been  in  the  election  of  1886. 


MUSICAL  CRITICISM  AND  MUSICAL  CRITICS. 

THIS  is  neither  a  challenge  nor  a  war-whoop,  hut  a  string 
of  remarks  suggested  by  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  musical  criticism,  or  rather  by  a  total  absence  of  serious 
musical  criticism  nowadays.  A  note  of  alarm  has  been  sounded 
more  than  once  in  this  direction,  and  various  and  peculiar  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  principal 
of  these  we  take  to  rest  with  the  necessities  of  modern  journalism 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  sphere  in  which  critics  move.  The 
thirst  of  the  public  for  news,  intimacy  with  authors,  composers, 
performing  artists,  and  respect  for  a  position  once  conquered, 
preclude  for  critics  the  possibility  of  a  conscientious  and  indepen- 
dent analysis.  The  public,  it  is  said,  wants  an  account  of  every 
fresh  work  on  the  morrow  of  its  production.  The  performance 
being  generally  over  about  midnight,  and  the  paper  going  to  press 
about  an  hour  later,  what  time  has  the  critic  to  write  a  con- 
scientious analysis  ?  On  the  other  side,  how  can  he  criticize 
somebody  with  whom  he  dines  at  the  Club,  whom  he  meets  at  a 
friend's  house,  or  with  whom  he  is  on  "  dear-boy  ing  "  terms  ? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  danger.  A  hurried  resume  engenders  a 
hasty  opinion  ;  that  opinion  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
final  judgment  (ever  dangerous  in  the  case  of  contemporaries) ; 
and,  no  matter  how  gross  his  mistake,  the  critic  thinks  it  deroga- 
tory to  his  dignity  to  alter  it ;  and,  unless  he  forgets  it  altogether, 
he  is  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  it. 

The  real  evil  lies  with  the  musical  critics  themselves.  Criticism 
has  been  truly  called  "  the  physician  of  the  intelligence."  As 
the  physician  accepts  every  malady,  so  the  critic  must  accept 
every  manifestation  in  art.  Observation,  a  statement  of  facts,  an 
exposition  of  what  has  been  and  what  is,  and  an  analysis — that  is 
his  procedure.  A  sound  technical  education,  the  excellence  of 
his  organs  and  the  subtlety  of  his  intuition — these  are  his  rules. 
Fair  analysis  is  the  aim  of  criticism,  and  objectiveness  its  essen- 
tial condition. 

How  far  from  this  high  standard  is  the  modern  musical  critic  ! 
In  a  recent  English  novel  there  is  a  young  man  whose  chief  occu- 
pation consists  in  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  critics.  The  dramatic  critics  are  the  special  object 
of  his  wrath  ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  pretty  state 
of  warfare  maintained  between  these  gentlemen  and  their  natural 
foes,  the  unfortunate  authors.  But,  whatever  may  be  urged 
against  the  dramatic  critics,  they  are  perfect  masters  of  their  art 
as  compared  with  musical  ones.  This  undoubted  superiority  has 
led  an  eminent  writer  to  the  following  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon : — "  To  sit  in  judgment  on  and  to  appreciate  a 
literary  production  requires  a  certain  degree  of  culture  and  a 
given  sum  of  intelligence  ;  a  temperament  is  sufficient  to  enjoy 
music.  One  is  brain-work,  the  other  a  regale  for  the  senses." 
Quite  so,  and  the  deduction  is  clear,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
people  capable  only  of  enjoying  an  art  should  be  permitted  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  it. 


Though  music  is  certainly,  from  among  all  branches  of  art,  one 
of  the  purest  sources  of  unalloyed  delight,  we  entirely  agree  with 
that  definition  of  it  which  describes  it  as  "  the  art  of  moving  by 
combinations  of  sounds  intelligent  people,  gifted  with  special  and 
well-practised  organs  " ;  or,  as  Berlioz  has  it, "  La  musique  n'est  pas 
faite  pour  tout  le  monde."  If  music  is  not  made  for  everybody, 
one  may  also  say  that  not  everybody  is  made  for  music. 

Given  the  alleged  conditions  of  modern  journalism,  and  the 
real  or  feigned  avidity  of  the  public  for  information  and  fresh 
news,  one  could  excuse  lack  of  method  and  style  in  a  hasty 
article  ;  given  the  liberty  of  opinion,  one  cannot  quarrel  with  a 
wrong  one  or  even  a  fad,  provided  both  are  sincere  and  backed  by 
reasons.  But  what  excuse  shall  invoke  the  young  man  who  calls 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  the  Eroica,  or  speaks  of  somebody's 
"  expressive  vocalization,"  or  of  somebody  else  having  "  speeded 
through  the  Adagio  movement "  ?  What  sense  is  there  in 
using  foreign  words  without  understanding  their  meaning  or 
knowing  how  they  are  spelled  ?  Why  handle  technical  terms 
that  are  all  Greek  to  the  person  using  them  ?  What  on  earth 
is  meant,  for  instance,  by  M.  Jean  de  Reszke's  splendid  vocali- 
zation in  Lohengrin  ?  To  vocalize  means  to  sing  exercises  with- 
out naming  the  notes  and  on  one  vowel,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  call  for  the  display  of  this  accomplishment  in 
Lohengrin.  Evidently,  vocalization  is  meant  here  for  the  art  of 
singing  ;  vocalization  is  singing,  but  singing  is  not  vocalization, 
teste  Gayarrt5,  who  was  a  marvellous  singer,  but  who  could  not 
"  do  "  a  scale,  or  Mme.  Escalais,  who  has  a  remarkable  execution, 
but  who  is  no  singer.  It  is  easy  to  understand ;  only  one  has  to 
know  it. 

Another  good  phrase  is  : — Mr.  So-and-so  indulged  in  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  tremolo.  One  may  just  as  well  say  that  he  in- 
dulged in  an  excessive  use  of  an  influenza.  Tremolo  is  a  vice 
and  a  disease  of  the  voice,  and  is  caused  by  a  variety  of  factors 
— the  forcing  of  the  voice,  deepening  it  too  much,  opening  beyond 
measure,  old  age,  ill-health,  fatigue,  an  unsuitable  part,  and  what 
not.    It  is  no  secret ;  only  one  has  to  know  that  as  well. 

Here  is  a  gem  where  in  two  lines  a  foreign  technical  word  is 
wrongly  used,  wrongly  spelled,  and  where  altogether  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  subject  treated  is  displayed.  Quoth  one,  com- 
paring Signor  Tamagno's  and  M.  Jean  de  Reszke's  Otello : — 
"  What  care  we  if  we  miss  the  startling  uts  de  poitrine  that  nearly 
broke  the  tympanum  of  our  ear  at  the  Lyceum  ?  "  The  italics 
are  in  the  original,  and  are  meant  probably  for  Frencli ;  only  ul 
has  no  plural  termination — one  says  in  French  un  ut,  des  ut.  Be- 
sides, with  the  exception  of  one  high  C  (p.  225,  bar  1st,  of  the 
Italian  vocal  score),  which  is  merely  a  nota  di  striscio,  there  is  not 
one  ut  in  the  whole  role  of  Otello,  and  consequently  nothing  to 
break  the  tympanum  with.  The  musical  critic  (?)  here  evidently 
either  thought  that  ut  de  poitrine  means  any  high  note,  or  else 
he  has  not  read  the  score  of  Otello.  Anyhow,  he  has  done  well 
as  abschreckendes  Beispiel. 

But  what  takes  the  cake,  as  they  say  in  sporting  papers,  is  the 
following  extract  from  a  weekly  contemporary,  where  the  critic 
is  not  pressed  for  time  or  ground  down  by  the  exigencies  of 
modern  journalism: — "The  utility  of  analytical  programmes  is 
being  abundantly  demonstrated  at  the  London  Symphony  Concerts. 
By  doing  without  them,  Mr.  Henschel  is  only  making  manifest 
how  indispensable  they  are  for  the  comprehension,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  appreciation  of  unfamiliar  works.  The  other  night  it 
was  an  overture  of  Tschajkorsky's  that  suffered  for  want  of  a 
little  explanation,  and  now  an  entr'acte  from  Weber's  posthumous 
opera,  The  Three  Pintos,  heard  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday 
night,  must  pass  with  the  barest  of  notice,  because  the  programme 
told  us  nothing  about  it."  (The  italics  are  ours.)  Shades  of 
Schumann  and  Berlioz !  The  London  critic  of  to-day  does  not  go 
to  hear  the  music,  but  to  read  the  analytical  programme.  With- 
out that  assistance,  he  cannot  comprehend  or  appreciate  what  he 
hears.  He  cannot  say  anything  about  it,  in  fact,  because  he  has 
not  been  told  what  to  say.  No  doubt  this  is  quite  true  ;  but  to 
openly  admit  it  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  estimation  in 
-which  the  critic  holds  his  own  office.  The  analytical  programme 
might  be  supposed  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  amateur,  who 
does  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  music,  beyond  "  what  he 
likes  or  dislikes."  But  that  is  quite  a  mistake ;  it  is  really  for 
the  instruction  of  the  professional  critic,  who  is  all  at  sea  with- 
out it,  and  being  afraid  to  say  anything  for  fear  of  exposing 
himself,  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  silence. 

If  fair  analysis  is  the  aim  of  musical  criticism,  and  objectiveness 
its  cardinal  condition,  the  raiso7i  d'etre  of  the  whole  thing  is  in 
the  influence  of  criticism  on  public  opinion.  It  is  a  common  say- 
ing that  the  public  is  the  best  judge;  it  would  be  mere  correct 
to  say  that  the  public  has  become  the  best  judge. 

A.  public,  like  every  crowd,  is  a  malleable  collectivity  whose 
mind  can  be  guided  at  pleasure  by  a  powerful  hand.  One  day  a 
handful  of  policemen  stop  at  Westminster  Bridge  and  disperse 
4,000  rioters  on  their  way  to  Trafalgar  Square  ;  another  time,  the 
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mighty  voice  of  a  statesman  sets  Europe  ablaze ;  yet  another 
time  a  few  lines  from  the  pen  of  a  great  poet  achieve  more 
than  years  of  patient  canvassing.  "Whenever  the  crowd  is  left 
to  itself  it  is  sure  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  go  wrong,  and  the 
errors  of  the  public  would  furnish  an  interesting  list.  But  when- 
ever there  is  nobody  to  guide  its  steps  or  educate  its  taste,  the 
public  has  to  perform  the  office  as  best  it  can,  and  forms  its  own 
judgment;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  likes  and  dislikes"  of  the 
plain  man  are  worth  more  than  the  ramblings  of  an  uneducated 
would-be  specialist.  It  has  come  to  that  in  musical  matters,  and 
the  naked  truth  is  that,  owing  to  the  decadence  in  the  art  of 
criticism,  its  influence  on  public  opinion  is  nil. 

Our  chief  concern  here  is  the  serious  analysis  of  new  works,  but 
there  is  yet  another  important  branch  of  musical  criticism  ;  that 
dealing  with  performing  artists.  We  leave  this  alone  purposely, 
for  the  genius  that  creates  is  of  greater  moment  to  us  than  the 
talent  that  interprets  it.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  same 
want  of  knowledge  is  to  be  met  with  in  this  department  of 
musical  criticism  as  in  the  other.  But  it  does  not  much  matter, 
after  all,  for  the  advance  of  art,  whether  Joachim  is  called 
violinist  or  'cellist,  Edouard  de  Reszke  bass  or  baritone,  or  Giulia 
Ravogli  mezzo-soprano  or  contralto. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  in  all  cases.  We  have  described 
a  general  state  of  things,  and  no  doubt  among  musical  critics  there 
certainly  are  accomplished  musicians,  honourable  men  and  com- 
petent writers,  and  every  critic  who  happens  to  read  this  is  hereby 
invited  to  do,  what  he  certainly  will — inscribe  his  own  name  on 
the  list  of  exceptions.  Then  nobody  will  feel  hurt.  But  if 
every  musical  critic  were  to  make  a  list  of  such  exceptions,  how 
many  names  besides  his  own  would  there  be  on  it  ? 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CHINA. 

THE  Parliamentary  Taper  recently  issued  on  the  anti-foreign 
riots  in  China  brings  out  strongly  in  relief  the  fact,  which 
has  long  been  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with  China,  that  the 
foreign  relations  with  that  country  have  for  some  time  past  been 
on  a  most  unsatisfactory  footing.  There  has  gradually  been 
growing  up  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Mandarins  and 
people  which,  far  from  being  the  result  of  any  unfriendly  action 
on  the  part  of  foreigners,  has  coincided  with  a  disposition  to  con- 
ciliate the  Chinese  which  has  exceeded  the  bounds,  not  only  of 
necessity,  but  of  reason.  The  facts  connected  with  the  outbreaks 
are  so  recent  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them,  but  the 
lessons  which  they  teach  may  well  be  emphasized  for  the  benefit 
of  a  public  who  are  only  too  apt  to  ignore  the  importance  of 
everything  Oriental. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that,  however  much  the 
Chinese  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  the  Government  is  essentially 
anti-foreign  in  its  sympathies.  This  attitude  has  affected  the 
conduct  of  the  provincial  officials,  and  has  permeated  through 
them  to  the  people  at  large.  From  being  pelted  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  foreigners  have  been  murdered  at  the  ports,  and 
though  the  indignation  which  is  now  felt  at  the  recent  conduct 
of  the  Chinese  mobs  is  righteous  enough,  it  is  as  well  to  re- 
member that,  if  a  firm  policy  had  been  adopted  at  the  first,  we 
should  not  now  have  been  called  upon  to  demand  redress  for  the 
murder  of  two  of  our  countrymen.  As  Lord  Salisbury  says  in 
his  dispatch  (July  22,  1891)  to  Sir  John  Walsham,  our  Minister 
at  Peking,  the  Foreign  Office  "  has  been  informed  by  Consular 
officers  recently  returned  from  China  of  a  growing  tendency 
amongst  the  Chinese  population  to  think  that  the  simplest  way  of 
stopping  any  foreign  movement  or  institution  which  they  dis- 
liked was  a  resort  to  popular  outbreak  and  violence,  which  they 
believe  would  have  no  unpleasant  result  to  themselves,  and  would 
merely  entail  payment  of  a  certain  pecuniary  indemnity  by  the 
Government." 

This  exactly  describes  the  condition  of  affairs.  The  Govern- 
ment has  not  hesitated  to  encourage  the  people  to  resort  to  stone- 
throwing  and  insult,  both  at  Peking  and  at  the  ports,  entirely 
forgetting  that  those  who  sow  the  wind  must  expect  to  reap  the 
whirlwind.  The  time  has  now  come  when  these  winkers  at  sedi- 
tion find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  disturbing  force  of  their 
own  raising  which  they  are  powerless  to  control.  Their  position 
is  unquestionably  one  of  great  peril.  They  have  encouraged  the 
people  to  contemn  foreigners,  and  they  are  now  called  upon  by 
their  international  obligations  to,  apparently,  side  with  the  hated 
foreigners  against  their  own  subjects.  How  great  is  the  contempt 
felt  for  those  who  take  the  part  of  the  foreigners  may  be  gauged 
by  the  contents  of  the  proclamation  which  was  posted  by  the 
rioters  at  Wuhu,  after  the  outbreak  at  that  port.  The  writers, 
after  accusing  the  foreigners  of  the  indecent  assembly  of  men  and 
women  at  the  services  in  church,  reassert  the  oft-repeated  charges 
against  the  missionaries  of  having  murdered  children  to  make 


medicine  of  their  eyes,  and  then,  after  instancing  an  entirely  im- 
aginary case,  go  on  to  say,  "  The  barbarians,  with  their  thieving 
conscience  stricken,  and  their  hearts  fluttering,  bribed  the  petty 
military  Mandarin,  Yao,  with  40  taels,  who  accordingly  despatched 
forty  soldiers  to  keep  guard  over  the  church's  entrance.  Swords 
were  freely  used  on  those  who  attempted  to  enter.  A  Chinese 
official,  indeed  !  rendering  barbarians  help  to  injure  his  country- 
men ! " 

This  is  the  attitude  which  the  people  will  take  towards  the 
Government  when  they  find  that  its  forces  are  arrayed  against 
them  and  in  favour  of  the  foreigners.  Hence  the  urgent  appeal 
which  the  Chinese  Minister  made  recently  at  the  Foreign  Office 
that  Lord  Salisbury  "  should  instruct  Sir  John  Walsham  not  to 
show  undue  impatience  or  feeling  with  regard  to  the  matter." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  scenes  of  the  riots  are  in  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  Taiping  rebels  were  strongest,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  feelings  which  actuated  those  revolutionists  still 
linger  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  shores  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang. 
This  element  might  at  any  time  become  dangerous,  and  the 
Government  is,  as  Sir  John  Walsham  writes  (June  21),  "  power- 
less to  deal  with  the  situation."  It  is  possible  that,  with  the 
help,  which  will  be  forthcoming,  of  the  foreign  fleets,  order  will 
for  the  moment  be  restored.  Without  that  help,  there  is  only 
one  man  in  the  Empire  who  is  powerful  enough  to  command  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  and  that  is  Li  Hung-chang.  He  has 
the  entire  command  of  the  most  powerful  portion  of  the  Chinese 
navy  and  of  the  only  formidable  army.  But  which  side  would 
he  take  in  case  of  a  formidable  rising  against  the  present  Manchu 
dynasty  ?  In  the  case  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  the  Government 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  foreign  Powers  to  lend  their  aid  for 
its  suppression.  The  Emperor's  advisers  had  lately  yielded  much 
and  had  promised  more ;  and  on  the  faith  of  this  attitude  they 
gained  from  the  foreign  Powers  all  that  they  chose  to  ask.  But 
how  have  they  managed  affairs  lately  ?  They  have  presented  a 
persistently  opposing  front  to  everything  foreign,  and  have  only 
given  way  when  the  weight  of  compulsion  has  exceeded  their 
power  of  resistance.  Meanwhile  they  have  allowed  Li  Hung- 
chang  to  pose  as  the  enlightened  patron  of  progress  and  the  friend 
of  foreigners.  He  is  known  as  the  one  advocate  for  adminis- 
trative reform  and  for  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  of  steamers 
in  the  inland  waters. 

In  these  changed  circumstances,  what  would  be  the  attitude 
of  the  European  Powers  in  case  of  a  fresh  rebellion  against  the 
Government  ?  and  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  Li  Hung- 
chang  ? 


OUTLANDISH  INSECTS. 

THIRTY-TWO  years  ago  in  Rome  they  were  excavating  a 
church  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  now  one  of  the  sights  ; 
but  permission  to  descend  was  not  readily  granted  in  1858. 
The  church — or  rather  the  crypt — was  dark  as  a  coal-mine, 
still  half-buried  in  soil  and  rubbish  ;  but  heavy  pillars  lining 
the  aisle  had  been  cleared.  As  we  stood  by  one  of  these, 
whilst  our  cicerone  dilated  after  his  manner,  something  flashed 
down  from  the  pitchy  darkness  overhead,  and  paused  full 
in  the  candlelight  beside  us,  at  the  level  of  our  eyes.  It  was 
visible  as  distinctly  as  could  be  from  a  distance  of  three  feet  at 
the  utmost — an  insect  half  the  size  of  one's  fist,  white  as  wax, 
with  long  legs  gathered  in  a  bunch,  crouching  on  the  stone.  The 
workman  who  held  the  candle  had  his  back  turned,  unfortu- 
nately, and  the  creature  vanished  upwards  in  another  flash  [as 
he  faced  about.  When  the  general  agitation  was  explained  to 
him  he  showed  no  surprise,  but  glanced  round  uncomfortably, 
and  moved  away.  The  diggers,  it  appeared,  had  beheld  this 
portent  several  times,  but  they  were  by  no  means  reconciled 
to  it.  Stronger  nerves  would  be  tried  by  that  uncanny  apparition 
in  a  black  vault.  Frescoes  and  sculptures  of  the  fifth  century  no 
longer  commanded  our  attention.  In  brief,  we  hurried  to  the 
upper  air,  the  cicerone,  very  pale,  heading  our  retreat.  Now,  this 
little  story  may  seem  not  worth  telling  to  the  men  of  science. 
They  have  classified  the  subterranean  monster  long  ago,  perhaps, 
and  keep  specimens  of  him  on  cork.  Our  knowledge  of  ento- 
mology is  confined  to  those  practical  observations  which  are  forced 
upon  a  traveller.  Italian  savants  had  already  written  of  the 
mysterious  insect  at  that  time,  for  Mr.  Bonham,  Consul  at  Naples, 
treasured  a  long  article  upon  the  subject;  containing  little  more 
precise,  however,  so  far  as  our  recollection  goes,  than  is  here  set 
down.  Nobody  seemed  to  have  examined  it  then,  at  all  events. 
It  looked  like  a  spider,  but  far  too  big  for  any  European  species 
dwelling  in  the  open  air. 

There  is  a  fearful  creature  in  South  Africa  which  also  dwells, 
they  say,  in  deserted  buildings — perhaps  because  the  Kaffir  house- 
wife would  give  him  no  peace.  They  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
missionary  ladies  in  the  matter  of  keeping  their  houses  clean — 
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especially  the  Basuto  tribe.   Thi6  doleful  beast  is  called  the 
Tompan ;  it  seems  to  be  rare.    We  met  with  it  but  once  when 
the  Griqua  chief,  Jantje,  denied  us  better  shelter  than  a  ruined 
hut,  though  rain  had  been  falling  for  twelve  hours  in  sheets. 
He  was  hanged  afterwards — not,  perhaps,  as  a  judgment  for  his 
behaviour  towards  lis ;  but  the  fact  may  be  noted  incidentally 
with  pious  reverence.     Unlike  other  bloodsuckers,  the  Tompan  is 
protected  by  scales  of  extraordinary  hardness,  and  curls  itself  up 
like  the  ugly  but  innocent  woodlouse,  which  it  resembles  in  size 
and  general  appearance.     No  plague  that  walketh  in  darkness 
compares  with  this;  by-the-bye,  Wycliffused  the  word  "Bug"  in 
his  version  of  the  famous  text.    All  that  night  there  was  a  sound 
as  of  hail  in  the  shanty,  caused  by  these  awful  creatures  drop- 
ping from  the  rafters  on  us,  and  missing  their  aim,  or  by  the 
rattle  of  their  stony  carcasses  on  the  wall  when  hurled  with  our 
utmost  strength.    Marbles  are  scarcely  harder.    We  had  not 
dared  to  take  off  our  boots,  fearing  that  Jantje's  sullen  crew 
might  seek  diversion  in  robbery  and  murder  when  they  had 
finished  the  hymn  which  employed  them  half  the  night.  They 
refused  us  a  candle,  and  we  had  no  matches.    Nothing  could 
be  found  by  groping  in  the  dark  to  crush  the  Tompans  with, 
for  a  revolver,  with  a  ring  in  the  butt,  is  very  ill-suited  for 
operations  of  this  kind.     Therefore  our  description  must  be 
vague,  confined  to  such  limits  as  the  sense  of  feel  can  give. 
Within  those  limits,  however,  we  made  ten  thousand  observa- 
tions probably  before  the  dawn  was  heralded  by  a  new  hymn, 
from  the  women  and  children  this  time,  a  foul  and  sinister 
crowd.    A  striking  contrast  all  round  those  clumsy  "  Bastards  " 
make  to  the  clean,  bright  Basutos. 

It  is  an  eternal  mystery — to  the  unscientific,  at  least — how  all 
such  vermin,  which  live  apparently  on  blood,  contrive  to  exist 
under  their  usual  circumstances.    They  do  not  seem  fitted  to 
prey  on  other  insects.    You  may  observe  a  harvest-field  actually 
alive  with  fleas  in  southern  Europe.    In  the  woods  of  the  Asiatic 
Tropics  mostly  there  is  a  leech  to  every  foot  of  ground.  One 
may  find  one's  clothes  dusted  with  young  garrapatas  in  Central 
America  as  thick  as  flour  on  a  miller's  coat,  and  one  may  kill  so 
many  mosquitos  in  a  mangrove  swamp  of  the  Far  East  by 
clapping  the  hands  together  that  one  feels  the  thickness  of 
their  crushed  carcasses.     Not  one  in  millions  among  these 
pests  ever  gets  the  chance  to  taste  blood.    It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  the  leeches  congregate  upon  a  path  ;  even  if  this  be  true, 
the  other  plagues  have  no  such  instinct.    That  any  quadruped 
manages  to  live  in  the  American  Tropics  is  another  puzzle 
to  those  who  have  practical  acquaintance  with  the  garrapata. 
It  has  been  mentioned  how  innumerable  are  the  swarms  of 
young,  each  of  which  grows  day  by  day  until,  within  the  month, 
it  becomes  as  large  as  a  ladybird,  its  vile  snout  remaining  in  the 
flesh  where  first  planted,  sucking  without  intermission.  The 
most  brutal  of  riders  examines  his  horse  every  day ;  for,  if  he 
neglect  that  precaution,  the  animal  breaks  down  promptly.  But 
cattle  are  not  thus  looked  after ;  how  do  they  protect  them- 
selves?    It  is  often  remarked  as  curious  that  so  little  game 
is  found  in  Mexico  and  the  lands  to  southward,  which  might 
carry  ten  myriads  of  deer  for  every  one  that  grazes  their 
savannahs.    Those  who  feel  surprise  do  not  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  garrapata.    The  real  wonder  is  that  any  animal  survives 
in  their  domain.    It  may  be  supposed  that  an  hereditary  instinct 
counsels  some  favoured  specimens  to  avoid  the  thickets  where 
he  dwells. 

The  negua,  or  Jigger,  an  inhabitant  of  these  same  shores,  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  joke.    But  if  it  gain  a  lodgment  unp'er- 
ceived,  and  establish  itself,  frightful  consequences  ensue.  Every- 
body has  his  or  her  feet  examined  every  day  ;  but  when  nothing 
comes  of  it  after  some  months  a  stranger  is  apt  to  grow  tired  of 
the  ceremony.  Thus  one  morning,  roused  bv  the  chill  of  dawn,  we 
drew  up  our  rug— entangled  our  feet  in  its  folds— and  screamed'out 
suddenly  with  a  paDg  as  sharp  and  as  enduring  as  the  human  frame 
could  bear.    Our  feather-headed  boy  looked  very  grave  as  he  set  to 
work  with  his  needle  in  dead  silence.    The  next  half  hour  is  not 
to  be  described  in  a  paper  that  circulates  among  the  youno-  and 
guileless.    Finally,  two  balls  were  extracted,  black  and  polished, 
about  the  size  of  marbles  ;  a  few  minutes  more  and  they  must 
have  burst,  no  doubt,  with  consequences  not  to  be  imagined 
without  dismay.    These  were  the  egg-bags  of  two  neguas,  con- 
taining many  thousand  young,  that  would  have  started  operations 
each  on  his  own  account  forthwith.    It  is  still  amazing  that  such 
big  objects  could  remain  in  the  flesh  without  discovery  for  weeks. 
But  they  lay  just  under  the  instep,  and  thus  escaped  pressure  in 
walking. 

There  is  an  interesting  spider  in  those  parts  which  fancies 
the  long  hair  of  a  mule's  or  horse's  fetlock  as  a  lining  for  its  sub- 
terranean den.  Accordingly,  it  sallies  out  at  night,  creeps  up 
some  grazing  animal's  leg,  and  shears  off  the  material  required. 
Steady  movements  do  not  rouse  its  temper ;  but,  if  the  victim 
stamp  or  kick,  it  gives  a  savage  bite— always  near  the  rim  of  the 


hoof.    Forthwith  the  pastern  swells,  and  ulcerations  appear  in 
the  morning.    If  it  be  a  mule  or  horse  of  little  value,  the  owner 
shoots  it  for  the  skin ;  if  worth  keeping,  he  ties  it  up  in  his 
courtyard,  and  it  will  not  rise  to  its  feet  until  the  hoof  lias  rotted 
off  and  a  new  one  has  formed — twelve  months  at  least.  In- 
credulous souls  are  always  unwilling  to  admit  this  legend  ;  for  a 
spider  which  can  use  its  jaws  as  scissors  seems  an  improbable  sort 
of  insect.    Even  a  bishop's  corroboration  did  not  satisfy  us  ;  but 
once  upon  a  time  we  saw  a  fine  mule  which  had  suffered  in 
this  manner.    It  had  been  lying  on  its  side  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  months,  and  the  hoof  was  just  beginning  to  harden. 
Spiders  are  always  curious.     One  of  the  very  prettiest  objects 
in  nature  is  that  crab-like  species  which  inhabits  the  Central 
African  plateau.    Its  carapace,  an  inch  and  a  half  perhaps  in 
breadth,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  is  of  the  loveliest  pale 
yellow,  gracefully  scalloped,  edged  with  blue  and  touched  at  the 
indents  with  purple.    Some  officers  collected  a  number  of  these 
during  the  Ashanti  expedition,  designing  to  make  a  bracelet ;  ex- 
quisitely pretty  it  would  have  been,  like  the  daintiest  enamel. 
But  they  turned  black  and  lost  their  polish  in  a  few  days.  West 
Africa  also  possesses  the  most  terrible  of  spiders,  a  being  so  foul 
and  malignant  that  no  reptile  compares  with  it  for  horror.  It 
dwells  in  the  woods,  but  by  one  chance  or  another  it  too  often 
finds  its  way  into  dwellings.    This  is  called  the  tarantula ;  with 
legs  spread,  it  covers  a  dinner-plate,  clothed  in  pretty  fur  very 
like  a  tabby  cat's.   Its  beak  is  the  shape  of  a  parrot's,  and  the  size 
of  a  sparrow's ;  the  venom  of  it  fatal  to  women  and  children — 
often  to  strong  men,  as  the  natives  say.    Its  paws  end  in  suckers, 
clinging  so  tight  that  they  must  be  picked  ofl*  when  the  legs 
have  been  cut  away.    They  say  that  the  brute  springs  a  great 
distance,  and  alights  with  its  suckers  together  in  a  bunch  ;  the 
frightful  beak  is  inserted  quick  as  thought,   and  no  human 
strength  can  move  that  hideous  excrescence.    It  seems  unlikely 
that  a  creature  which  has  no  claws,  but  holds  on  by  expelling  the 
air  under  its  feet,  could  jump  ;  but,  after  studying  the  tarantula, 
one  inclines  to  believe  any  fiendish  habit  attributed  to  it.  A 
magnificent,  but  comparatively  harmless,  spider  of  the  West 
Coast,  almost  as  big,  spins  a  web  twelve  feet  or  more  in  diameter, 
so  strong  as  to  inconvenience  the  traveller  who  walks  into  it. 
This  species  is  finely  marked  in  black  and  yellow.  Mole-crickets 
are  found  in  Europe,  even  in  England,  as  we  have  heard,  but  in 
those  regions  they  abound.    Two  or  three  of  these  unpleasant 
creatures  may  fall  upon  one  every  night  in  some  districts  of 
West  Africa.   They  are  understood  to  be  vastly  curious  in  habits 
as  in  structure ;  but  there  is  no  insect  more  disconcerting  than 
this  as  a  bedfellow — vague  of  shape,  its  head  and  tail  imperfectly 
defined,  scuttling  with  mysterious  briskness  upon  undistinguish- 
able  legs.    The  West  African  species  is  little  less  than  three 
inches  in  length. 

Of  scorpions  and  centipedes,  ants  and  flies,  we  would  not 
speak.  It  may  be  news  to  some  entomologists,  however,  that 
white  ants  bite  very  sharply  when  they  get  the  chance  ;  and 
that  scorpions  love  a  picture  frame  at  the  moment  when  they 
change  their  hides.  We  remember  seeing  dozens  of  empty  cases, 
stuck  between  the  glass  and  the  print,  on  the  walls  of  an  old  fort 
in  the  Far  East. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

THE  Board  of  Trade  Beturns  for  July  and  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  current  year  unfortunately  leave  little  room 
for  doubt  that  the  crisis  through  which  "Western  Europe  has  now 
so  long  been  passing  has  at  last  unfavourably  affected  our  trade. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  fact  were  not  so.    There  has 
been  a  great  shock  to  credit ;  leading  bankers  of  all  kinds  at 
home  and  abroad  limit  the  accommodation  they  give  to  their 
customers ;  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  an  almost  complete 
breakdown  in  South  America,  rendering  merchants  there  unable 
to  continue  their  business  upon  the  old  scale  ;  and  more  recently 
several  South  European  countries  have  been  losing  credit  and 
becoming  less  and  less  able  to  buy  as  freely  as  they  formerly  did. 
In  addition  to  all  this  we  have  had  the  McKinley  tariff  imposed 
in  the  United  States,  followed  immediately  by  an  election  which 
seemed  to  show  that  popular  opinion  entirely  disapproves  of  the 
tariff,  and,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  country  before  very  long.  Thus,  in  two  ways  trade  is 
disorganized  in  the  United  States.    As  a  matter  of  course,  our 
own  commerce  is  most  immediately  affected  as  regards  the  ex- 
ports.   The  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  in  the  month  of  July  was  a  little  under  22,000,000/., 
showing  a  decrease  of  considerably  more  than  2\  millions,  or 
somewhat  over  o,f  per  cent.    For  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year  the  value  of  the  exports  slightly  exceeded  146  millions,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  somewhat  under  6  millions,  or  about  35  per  cent. 
As  the  crisis  originated  with  the  troubles  of  some  of  our  best 
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customers,  it  was  natural  that  it  was  in  their  inability  to  cont  inue 
buying'  from  us  that  its  effects  should  first  be  felt.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year  we  have  in  the  ninth  part  of  the  returns 
the  figures  showing  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  several 
foreign  countries.  Thus  to  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  they  slightly  exceeded  in  value  2 J  millions, 
against  4.652,000/.  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  falling  off  in  our  exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
not  very  much  under  50  per  cent.  There  is  even  a  greater  pro- 
portional falling  off  in  our  exports  to  Uruguay.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year  their  value  amounted  to  587,000/.  In 
the  first  half  of  last  year  they  were  nearly  1,148,000/.  The  pro- 
portionate decrease  is,  therefore,  greater.  Both  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Uruguay  are  in  a  state  of  almost  universal  bankruptcy. 
The  national,  provincial,  and  municipal  Governments  are  in- 
solvent. So  are  the  banks,  ordinary  and  mortgage,  and  so,  un- 
fortunately, are  a  large  proportion  of  the  trading  and  agricultural 
classes.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  that  the  purchases  of 
those  countries  from  the  United  Kingdom  should  have  greatly 
fallen  off.  Chilian  purchases  of  our  goods  have  likewise  decreased, 
having  been  this  year  951,000/.,  against  1,488,000/.  in  the 
corresponding  half  of  last  year ;  but  Brazilian  purchases  have 
increased  from  3,388,000/.  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  to 
4,330,000/.  in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  Unfortunately,  the 
increase  is  mainly  due  to  a  feverish  speculation.  Altogether 
the  falling  off  in  the  exports  from  this  country  to  South  America 
is  very  considerable.  Our  trade  with  the  United  States  apparently 
has  not  suffered  so  much,  as  we  explained  a  month  ago.  The 
eagerness  of  tin-plate  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  of  tin- 
plate  importers  in  the  United  States  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  country  before  the  new  tariff  took  effect  neutralized  to  a 
large  extent,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  effect  of  the  MeKinley 
tariff ;  but  henceforward  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  great  falling 
off  in  our  exports  to  the  United  States.  There  is  a  falling  off  too 
in  our  exports  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  and  to 
Italy;  but  New  South  Wales  has  taken  more  of  our  goods,  and 
Roumania  has  bought  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  the  first 
half  of  last  year.  Turning  now  to  the  imports,  we  find  that  the 
value  fell  off  in  the  month  of  July  about  5  per  cent,  compared 
with  J  uly  of  last  year,  while  for  the  seven  months  of  the  year  there 
was  a  falling  off  of  2^  per  cent.  Roumania  and  Egypt  sent  to 
us  a  very  much  larger  quantity  than  in  last  year,  the  imports 
into  this  country  from  Roumania  having  risen  from  832,000/.  in 
the  first  half  of  last  year  to  2,381,000/.  this  year,  and  those  from 
Egypt  having  risen  from  3,784,000/.  to  5,103,000/.  But  the 
imports  from  Spain  fell  from  6,143,000/.  to  5,253,000/.  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  imports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  in- 
creased from  1,633,000/.  to  1,906,000/.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  crops  this  year  in  the  Argentine  Republic  have  been  good, 
that  the  people  are  compelled  to  economize  in  every  way  they 
can,  that  they  are  selling  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  do  with- 
out, and  are  buying  as  little  as  is  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  thus  are 
increasing  at  the  very  time  that  the  imports  are  falling  off  so 
immensely. 

During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  the  withdrawals  of 
gold  from  the  Bank  slightly  exceeded  the  receipts ;  but  still  the 
Bank  is  stronger  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  joint-stock  banks  are  also  very  much 
stronger.  The  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  market,  therefore, 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  rates  continue  unsatisfactorily 
low.  Speculation  continues  utterly  paralysed.  The  impression 
is  growing  very  much  stronger,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  inter- 
view a  New  York  Herald  representative  has  had  with  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  the  crisis  in  London  is  now  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  close.  No  further  serious  failures  are  expected ;  but 
still  there  is  an  utter  unwillingness  to  engage  in  new  risks,  and 
whatever  speculation  there  is,  is  for  the  fall  rather  than  the  rise. 
Abroad  there  is  no  symptom  yet  of  marked  improvement.  The 
Argentine  Government  has  proposed  to  Congress  a  Bill  allow- 
ing a  new  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  notes  for  the  purpose  of 
winding  up  the  present  National  Bank  and  starting  a  new  one. 
Whatever  the  object,  it  is  clear  that  the  issuing  of  new  notes 
must  aggravate  the  situation.  The  present  notes  are  at  a 
heavy  discount.  If  the  quantity  is  greatly  augmented,  the  dis- 
count must  increase,  not  only  because  of  the  larger  number  issued, 
but  because,  if  the  Government  once  contradicts  its  promise  not 
to  issue  new  notes,  there  is  no  certainty  where  the  fresh  issues 
will  end.  In  Uruguay  matters  are  only  slightly  better  than  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  ;  and  the  civil  war  in  Chili  seems  as  far 
from  an  end  as  ever.  In  Portugal  the  crisis  has  not  yet  come  to 
its  acutest  stage,  but  matters  are  very  dangerous.  And  now  the 
Russian  Government  confesses  that  the  crops  are  a  failure  by 
issuing  a  ukase  forbidding  the  export  of  rye.  How  the  Berlin 
and  Paris  Bourses  will  be  affected  by  the  difficulties  of  Russia, 
and  whether  those  difficulties  will  be  aggravated  by  political 


troubles,  nobody  can  yet  foresee.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
ukase  is  a  fresh  reason  why  every  one  should  be  cautious  in 
engaging  in  new  risks.  Therefore  the  demand  for  money  is  un- 
usually small.  At  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  this  week  the 
rates  charged  borrowers  ranged  from  1  £  to  1  f  per  cent.,  and  the 
discount  rate  in  the  open  market  is  barely  1 £  per  cent. 

The  price  of  silver  has  been  as  low  as  45^<Z.  per  ounce  most 
part  of  the  week,  but  on  Thursday  recovered  to  45$d.  per  ounce. 
The  Indian  demand  is  very  small,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so. 
The  distress  in  Madras  is  serious.  And  it  is  possible  that  the 
drought  in  other  districts  may  make  it  impossible  to  export  as 
much  wheat  as  at  one  time  was  calculated  upon.  In  America 
the  troubles  of  the  Stock  Exchange  make  it  impossible  for  those 
interested  in  silver  to  conduct  a  large  speculation;  and  in  Europe, 
as  we  have  just  been  saying,  nobody  is  venturesome  enough  to 
engage  in  new  risks. 

At  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  this  week,  it  was  shown 
that  speculation  is  now  mainly  for  the  fall.  Most  Home  Railway 
stocks  were  scarce — that  is  to  say,  people  had  undertaken  to 
deliver  what  they  did  not  possess,  and  had  to  submit  to  pay  a 
fine  for  permission  to  postpone  delivery  for  another  fortnight. 
Several  inter-Bourse  securities  were  also  scarce.  And  the  rates 
of  continuation  charged  in  the  American  market  were  unusually 
light,  especially  considering  the  fall  in  some  of  the  speculative 
descriptions,  and  the  consequently  disorganized  state  of  the 
market.  All  this  is  a  source  of  strength,  for  some  day  or 
other  those  who  have  sold  what  they  did  not  possess  will 
have  to  buy  back  to  fulfil  their  contracts.  But  at  present  there 
is  such  a  fear  of  engaging  in  new  risks  that  the  speculative  sellers 
are  very  bold.  All  through  the  week  unfavourable  rumours  re- 
specting the  Union  Pacific  Company  have  continued  to  circulate. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  floating  debt  is  large,  and,  it  being 
reported  that  the  Company  is  pressed  to  settle  the  debt,  fears 
have  been  excited  that  a  receiver  may  have  to  be  appointed. 
At  one  time  in  consequence  the  price  fell  in  this  market  to  33J. 
The  highest  price  reached  at  the  end  of  April  was  about  53^,  so 
that  in  about  3^  months  there  has  been  a  fall  of  nearly  40  per 
cent,  in  the  shares  of  this  Company.  There  has  since  been  some 
slight  recovery,  and  probably  the  fall  will  be  followed  by  as  rapid 
a  rise  by-and-bye.  The  whole  American  department  has  been 
affected  more  or  less  by  the  great  break  in  Unions,  yet  consider- 
able firmness  has  been  displayed.  The  foreign  department  has 
this  week  been  mainly  affected  by  the  Russian  ukase  forbidding 
the  export  of  rye.  As  Germany  will  be  more  injured  than  any 
other  country,  the  Berlin  Bourse  at  once  gave  way  when  the 
ukase  became  known,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in  the  rouble. 
The  weakness  in  Berlin  caused  a  corresponding  weakness  in  the 
other  Bourses,  and  the  foreign  department  in  London  shares  in 
the  feeling.  Home  Railway  stocks,  too,  have  been  somewhat 
depressed. 


Compared  with  a  week  ago  Home  Government  funds  are  a  small 
fraction  better,  and  the  department  for  high-class  securities  is 
favourably  influenced  by  cheap  money.  India  rupee  descriptions 
have  further  receded  owing  to  the  lower  price  of  silver.  There 
has  been  an  unsteady  tone  for  European  Government  secu- 
rities, and  a  weak  tendency  more  particularly  for  Greek,  which 
are  more  than  fractionally  lower,  and  for  securities  internation- 
ally dealt  in.  Egyptian  Unified  have  fallen  and  Hungarian, 
Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Turkish  issues  have  fallen  on  an 
average  A.  Distrust  of  the  position  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  the  failure 
of  an  important  banking  firm  in  Trieste,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  rye  from  Russia,  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  of 
nervousness  prevailing  in  the  foreign  department.  South  American 
securities  have  been  fairly  steady,  with  the  exception  of  some  violent 
movements  in  Uruguayan  bonds.  The  Six  per  Cents,  after  rising 
to  41,  an  advance  of  about  4,  reacted  to  38.  Argentine  descrip- 
tions have  been  quiet.  The  gold  premium  has  fluctuated  between 
305  and  290,  recovering  again  to  a  point  or  so  over  300.  Steady 
investment  business  in  Home  Railway  stocks  has  lifted  prices  of 
the  better-class  dividend  securities,  but  there  has  been  a  special 
weakness  of  Scotch  stocks  on  adverse  dividend  rumours,  and 
selling  for  North  of  England  account.  Brighton  Deferred  stock 
receded  1^  to  J,  and  recovered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fall,  but 
has  again  relapsed.  A  more  than  fractional  rise  was  shown  in 
Great  Eastern  on  the  adjustment  of  the  settlement,  and  the 
scarcity  of  stock.  The  closing  price  was  only  i  higher  than  a 
week  ago.  The  feature  in  the  American  market  has  been  the 
violent  movement  in  Union  Pacific  shares.  These  closed  last  week 
at  37 g,  and  have  since  been  down  at  33 j,  rallying  to  about 
3  5  J.  The  last  day  or  two  the  general  list  of  active  American 
shares  has  developed  strength,  with  a  particular  inquiry  for  some 
of  the  low-priced  descriptions,  including  Erie,  Wabash,  and 
Atchison  issues.  Louisville  shares  after  further  declining  have 
regained  nearly  all  the  loss,  and  in  some  cases  prices  are  decidedly 
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higher  than  a  week  ago.  Included  in  the  movement  is  a  rise  of 
1 1  in  Milwaukee  shares  and  an  improvement  of  i\  in  Canadian 
Pacifies.  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  issues  showed  a  small  frac- 
tional movement.  Mexican  Railway  descriptions  have  been 
depressed,  the  Preferences  falling  4  to  5,  and  the  Ordinary  about 
t.  Nitrate  Railway  shares  and  securities  have  been  in  demand, 
Primitiva  shares  advancing  from  6i  to  8g-,  and  falling  back  to  7^. 
Spanish  Copper  shares  have  been  weak.  There  was  a  fall  of  1  ^ 
in  the  Beers  Diamond  shares,  and  a  sharp  recovery  and  actual 
advance  in  price  compared  with  a  week  ago. 


A'ON  OLET. 

CONSIDERING  the  nonsense  talked  about  chewing  and 
smoking  opium,  it  may  be  well  to  show  where,  how,  and 
under  what  conditions  the  poppy  is  grown  in  India,  and  how 
its  produce  is  manufactured.  "When  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  can  boldly  assert  that  Indian  famines  would  not  be 
heard  of  if  land  occupied  by  the  poppy  were  given  over  to  wheat, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  area  and  process 
of  this  peculiar  cultivation. 

Excluding  Malwa  and  other  native  States,  the  tract  of  British 
territory  in  which  the  poppy  can  be  cultivated  with  profit  com- 
prises several  districts  of  Behar  and  Benares.  Roundly  speaking, 
it  is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length  by  two  hundred  in 
breadth.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  are  superintended  by 
two  well-paid  Civil  Servants,  called  Opium  Agents.  One  has  his 
headquarters  at  Patna  for  Behar,  and  the  other  at  Ghazipur  for 
the  Benares  Province.  Each  of  these  Agents  has  under  him  a 
numerous  and  highly-qualified  staff  of  officials,  English  and 
native ;  and  all  the  operations,  from  the  first  step  of  advancing 
money  to  each  individual  cultivator  down  to  the  testing,  weigh- 
ing, and  packing  of  the  manufactured  drug  for  export  to  Calcutta, 
are  conducted  with  the  minute  attention  to  detail  and  the  regard 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  parties  which  are  the  invariable 
characteristics  of  the  Indian  Government  in  its  function  of  mono- 
polist and  employer  of  labour.  According  to  a  system  well 
understood  in  India,  Government  deals  directly  with  each 
individual  cultivator.  This  person  has  a  vested  interest  in  his 
own  holding ;  he  thoroughly  understands  his  own  business ; 
and  he  is  at  liberty  to  select  and  vary  his  crops  without 
any  reference  to  the  wishes,  dictation,  or  fancies  of  the 
superior  landlord.  "With  him,  therefore,  the  various  agents 
of  the  Opium  Department  have  their  dealings.  The  contract 
is  made  every  year.  No  one  is  bound  to  renew  it  at  the 
end  of  the  twelvemonth,  unless  he  find  it  to  his  advan- 
tage. But  it  has  been  found  expedient  and  equitable  to  conduct 
the  negotiation  with  a  dozen  or  score  of  cultivators  through  one 
Ryot  more  substantial  and  solid  than  the  others.  This  man  is 
called  a  khatadar.  He  gets  hold  of  a  number  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours  on  whose  husbandry  he  can  rely,  and  the  formal  en- 
gagement is  then  made  and  attested  with  each  man.  This  takes 
place  about  August  or  September  in  every  year.  The  quantity 
of  land  which  each  Ryot  sets  apart  for  the  poppy  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  In  one  of  the  most  important  districts  of  the 
Behar  Agency,  it  has  not  amounted  to  half  an  English  acre  or 
about  one  native  bigah  per  man.  When  the  contract  has  been 
signed,  the  Ryot  gets  an  immediate  advance  of  four  rupees.  A 
second  and  similar  advance  is  made  when  the  land  has  been 
sown ;  and  a  third  when  the  actual  produce  can  be  roughly  esti- 
mated. From  October  to  March  is  the  busy  agricultural  time. 
The  land  once  sown  must  be  carefully  weeded  and  watered.  The 
seed  has  been  scattered  broadcast  in  November.  The  surface  is 
then  smoothed,  not  by  a  harrow,  as  we  might  suppose,  but  by  a 
rough  instrument  called  a  chauki.  It  is  really  a  flat  plank, 
with  a  groove  on  the  underside,  on  which  the  agriculturist  stands 
to  give  it  weight  as  it  is  dragged,  so  as  to  break  the  clods.  It  is 
often  drawn  by  a  pair  of  bullocks.  When  the  seed  has  sunk 
into  the  earth  and  the  surface  has  been  smoothed,  the  plot  is 
divided  into  small  compartments  of  about  ten  square  feet, 
with  raised  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  If  no  rain  falls 
in  the  cold  season,  between  December  and  January,  irrigation 
from  wells  must  be  resorted  to  frequently.  If  copious  showers 
fall  before  or  after  Christmas,  two  or  three  waterings  may  be  suffi- 
cient. The  soil  must,  however,  be  constantly  stirred  to  prevent 
caking.  The  young  plants  must  be  thinned,  and  the  whole  be 
kept  free  from  weeds.  The  poppy  enjoys  no  immunity  from 
agricultural  visitations  and  pests.  It  is  liable  to  injury  from  ex- 
ceptional and  unseasonable  heat,  deficient  moisure,  frost  at  night, 
hlight,  and  armies  of  parasites.  In  February,  as  a  rule,  the 
plant  is  in  full  flower,  and  has  attained  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet.  Each  stem  has  from  two  to  five  capsules  of  the  size  of 
a  duck's  egg.    And  now  comes  the  important  operation  of  the 


collection  of  the  juice.  Previous  to  the  piercing  of  the  capsules 
for  this  object,  the  petals  of  the  flower  which  now  begin  to  fall 
off  are  carefully  collected.  They  are  formed  into  circular  cakes 
of  about  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  put  into  shallow 
earthen  vessels,  which  are  heated  over  a  slow  fire.  These  cakes 
are  eventually  used  as  shells  or  coverings  for  the  drug  itself. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  best  sort  is  that  which 
is  free  from  brown  spots  or  marks  of  grubs  ;  the  second  and  third 
are  more  or  less  patchy  and  dark,  but  they  form  excellent  en- 
velopes for  the  drug  itself. 

The  collection  of  the  juice  to  form  the  drug  is  a  very  delicate 
and  difficult  piece  of  work.  On  it  may  depend  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  whole  season.  By  the  end  of  January  in  some 
districts,  and  at  latest  by  the  middle  of  February,  the  Ryot  finds 
that  the  capsules  have  reached  their  highest  development.  In 
the  afternoon  he  visits  his  poppy-field,  and  scarifies  each  capsule 
from  top  to  base  with  a  curious  instrument  which  is  called  a 
nushtur,  and  in  some  districts  a  naharwi.  Properly  a  nuMur  is 
a  lancet,  but  it  is  something  quite  different  from  the  surgeon's 
instrument.  It  consists  of  four  narrow  bars  of  iron,  each  of  six 
inches  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  penknife.  Each 
bar  is  notched  at  one  end.  The  whole  four  are  kept  together  by 
strong  cotton  thread,  and  they  present  the  appearance  of  four 
pairs  of  curved,  pointed,  diverging  blades,  bearing  a  sort  of  re- 
semblance to  the  blades  of  a  cupper's  scarificator.  Armed  with 
this  formidable  weapon,  the  agriculturist  proceeds  to  make  divers 
scarifications  of  the  capsule  from  top  to  bottom,  using  one 
blade  at  a  time ;  and  this  is  followed  up  in  some  instances  by  a 
horizontal  cutting.  The  juice  at  once  begins  to  exude;  milky 
white  at  first,  but  afterwards  assuming  a  pinkish  tinge.  The 
exudation  continues  during  the  night.  If  there  is  no  wind  and 
abundance  of  dew,  the  return  is  favourable.  A  westerly  wind 
and  a  cloudy  atmosphere  diminish  the  yield.  At  an  early  hour 
the  next  morning  the  Ryot  again  repairs  to  his  field  and  collects 
the  thickened  juice  from  the  capsules  by  means  of  another  in- 
strument called  a  situha.  It  is  a  sort  of  scraper  made  of  sheet 
iron,  and  resembles  a  concave  trowel.  The  inspissated  juice 
collected  with  these  indigenous  tools  is  now  emptied  into  an 
earthenware  pot,  and  the  Ryot  is  expected  to  expose  the  same 
every  day  to  the  air,  but  not  to  the  sun  ;  to  turn  over  the  mass 
daily  so  as  to  ensure  its  being  thoroughly  dried  ;  to  keep  it  free 
from  impurities  or  adulteration ;  and  to  bring  it  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  consistence  and  strength.  When  he  has  persevered 
with  this  process  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he 
delivers  the  raw  opium  at  the  factory.  The  manufacture  and 
packing  are  separate  branches  to  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

One  or  two  other  episodes  in  the  cultivation  may  now  be  men- 
tioned. From  the  juice  when  first  collected,  and  when  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  wet  granular  mass,  there  is  found  to 
exude  a  dark  fluid  very  much  like  coffee  in  colour.  This  is 
called  pussawa.  It  contains  many  of  the  active  principles  of  the 
drug,  especially  its  resin.  But  it  is  not  the  genuine  article. 
Some  say  that  its  retention  injures  the  opium  in  the  Chinese 
market.  Others  deny  this,  but  assume  that  it  interferes  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  test  of  true  opium.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
it  facilitates  adulteration.  But,  whatever  be  the  explanation,  it 
has  to  be  dealt  with  separately,  and  it  is  kept  apart  and  is  paid 
for  by  the  officials  of  the  department  at  one  half  the  price  of  the 
standard  opium  ;  that  is,  at  one  rupee  and  a  half  for  the  ter  of 
2  lbs. 

Besides  the  collected  petals  which  form  the  envelope  of  the 
drug,  and  the  coffee-coloured  pussawa  just  mentioned,  the  Ryot 
has  other  sources  of  profit  in  the  poppy.  The  stems  and  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  left  till  they  become  thoroughly  dried  up  under  the 
hot  winds  of  April  and  May.  They  are  then  removed,  broken  up 
into  a  coarse  powder,  and  used  for  the  packing  of  the  cakes.  In 
the  technical  language  of  the  department  this  powder  is  known 
by  the  expressive  term  of  "  trash."  But  nothing  is  wasted  or  lost. 
The  Ryot  looking  to  the  factory  for  payment  for  the  petals  con- 
verted into  paste,  for  the  pussawa  or  dark  fluid,  for  the  dried 
leaves  and  stems  called  "  trash,"  and  for  the  standard  drug,  is  at 
liberty  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  seeds  and  the  oil  which  they 
yield.  The  seeds  are  like  caraways  and  are  sold  as  comfits.  The 
oil  is  used  for  cooking  and  lighting.  And  after  the  extraction  of 
the  oil  a  dry  cake  remains  which  is  given  to  cattle  or  sold  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  main  return,  however,  is  from  the 
genuine  drug,  of  which  the  best  specimens  should  contain  seventy 
parts  of  dry  opium  to  thirty  of  water. 

Now,  what  are  the  results  of  this  monopoly  by  the  Government 
on  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  Ryot  ?  In  the  first  place, 
the  Ryot  receives  advances  for  a  crop  which  he  has  not  put  into 
the  ground,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  such  accommodation  is 
very  convenient.  With  the  exception  of  indigo,  the  cultivation 
of  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  English  capitalists, 
and  one  or  two  other  of  the  higher  products,  there  is  no  other 
staple  crop  of  which  the  like  can  be  said.    No  pressure  is  brought 
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on  the  peasantry  to  induce  them  to  make  a  contract  with  Govern- 
ment. Practically  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Government  has  found  it  expedient  to  limit  the  area  of  cultiva- 
tion, to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the  Ryot.  Generally 
speaking  the  lands  selected  for  the  poppy  lie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  village  where  they  can  be  most  conveniently 
manured  and  irrigated.  No  rotation  of  crops  is  insisted  on,  but 
the  Byot  is  simply  recommended  to  give  the  land  a  season's  rest 
from  the  poppy ;  and  he  naturally  varies  it  by  a  bread  grain 
called  muroa  which  he  growsfor  hisown  consumption, or  by  Indian 
corn.  It  is  said  that,  were  the  poppy  cultivation  altogether 
discontinued,  its  place  might  be  occasionally  taken  by  the  sugar- 
cane. Then  the  accounts  are  settled  and  cleared  at  the  close 
of  every  season.  Bad  balances  are  not  allowed  to  accumulate, 
to  weigh  down  the  cultivator,  and  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  semi- 
bondage  to  the  factory.  The  produce  is  set  off  against  the  ad- 
vance; the  balance  is  fairly  struck;  defaulters  from  causes  entirely 
beyond  their  own  control  are  leniently  dealt  with  ;  and  probably 
the  greatest  punishment  meted  out  to  a  defaulting  or  inefficient 
cultivator  is  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  renew  the 
contract  next  year.  Very  rarely  is  the  property  of  a  defaulter 
attached,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state  that  evictions 
and  imprisonments  have  never  been  heard  of  at  all.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  a  higher  rate  of  rent  is  leviable  by  the  superior 
landlord  on  all  lands  cultivated  with  the  poppy.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  happens  with  regard  to  garden  land,  jian,  sugar- 
cane, mango  groves,  orchards,  and  all  other  valuable  agricultural 
produce.  And  the  higher  rent  in  every  case  can  be  exacted  only 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Pergunnah  or  Hundred,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  judicial  Courts.  The  white  poppy  is  the  kind 
generally  cultivated.  In  the  Benares  Agency,  which  is  much 
less  in  extent  than  Patna,  more  than  100,000  cultivators  have 
been  known  to  sign  agreements  in  a  single  year  ;  and  when  it  is 
further  considered  that  the  wives  and  children  of  each  Ryot  take 
no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  operations  of  the  season — except, 
of  course,  the  ploughing  and  preparation  of  the  soil — some  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  vast  number  of  beings  whose  welfare  and 
existence  are  bound  up  with  this  monopoly. 

Fanaticism  in  its  wildest  dreams  has  not  yet  recommended  the 
legal  prohibition  of  the  poppy  as  an  agricultural  operation  ;  it  only 
says  that  a  moral  Government  is  not  to  profit  by  the  accursed  thing. 
It  has  hardly  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  Companies  with 
limited  liability  and  enterprising  merchants  shall  under  no  cir- 
cumstances set  up  an  opium  factory.  But  it  is  very  obvious  that, 
unless  the  drug  is  treated  like  poison  that  cannot  be  sold  or 
arms  that  must  not  be  imported,  the  abolition  of  the  poppy 
cultivation  for  Government  would  result  in  the  substitution  of 
ten  factories  for  one.  When  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been 
forbidden  all  over  France  and  Spain,  when  noxious  hemp  is  no 
longer  tolerated  in  the  Gangetic  districts  of  Pubna  and  Jessore, 
when  oats  and  barley  are  not  sown  and  reaped  in  Scotland  lest 
too  much  whisky  should  be  drunk  in  Glasgow  on  market  days, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  tell  the  industrious  Ryots  of  Behar 
that  they  must  discontinue  the  cultivation  of  a  profitable  crop. 
Till  that  remote  event  occurs,  the  area  in  which  the  poppy  is 
grown  will  not  be  greatly  extended,  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry 
will  best  be  secured,  and  the  drug  will  run  the  least  chance  of 
deterioration,  if  the  whole  business  is  conducted,  as  hitherto,  on 
sound  commercial  principles  by  the  Government  of  Bengal. 


THE  V.  W. 

"T3ERHAPS  few  discoveries  have  led  to  more  article-writing 
than  the  very  obvious  one  that  women  are  not  invariably, 
as  Shakspeare  described  them,  "  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible  "  ; 
yet,  with  all  the  scribbling  which  has  appeared  concerning  this 
sort  of  woman  and  that,  we  think  that  there  is  one  distinctive 
female  who  has  scarcely  received  the  notice  which  she  deserves. 
Not  very  long  ago  a  London  jobmaster  strongly  recommended 
a  horse  on  the  ground  that  a  lady,  whom  we  will  call  Mrs.  Dash, 
had  jobbed  it,  and  had  declared  it  to  be  everything  that  a  horse 
ought  to  be.  His  customer  objected  that  he  neither  knew  Mrs. 
Dash  nor  felt  much  confidence  in  feminine  opinions  upon  horse- 
flesh. "  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  dealer,  "  I  don't  generally  pay 
much  heed  myself  to  what  ladies  say  about  horses;  but  it  is 
different  with  Mrs.  Dash.  If  she  tells  me  a  horse  is  all  right,  I 
know  he  must  be.  You  see,  sir,  Mrs.  Dash  is  a  very  varmity 
sort  of  woman."  While  we  freely  admit  that  there  is  a  want  of 
euphony  in  the  sound  of  the  adjective  applied  to  the  lady  in 
question,  we  are  unable  to  deny  that  it  is  expressive.  The 
history  of  the  word  is  to  a  great  extent  shrouded  in  mystery ; 
but  it  is  probably  a  corruption  of  verminous,  the  adjectival  form 
of  vermin  ;  and  it  may  be  that  verminous  was  corrupted,  firstly, 
into  verminy  ;  secondly,  into  vermity  ;  and,  thirdly,  into  varmity. 


At  a  superficial  glance  it  would  appear  that,  as  the  worldly 
woman  may  be  described  as  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  so  also  the 
"  varmity  "  woman  might  be  said  to  be  "  of  vermin,  varmity  "  ; 
but,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  such  a  definition  would  neither 
accurately  nor  fully  convey  the  meaning  of  the  latter  adjective, 
of  which  we  so  much  dislike  both  the  sound  and  the  appearance 
that  we  shall  in  future  only  use  its  first  letter  as  well  as  that  of 
the  substantive  with  which,  in  this  article,  it  agrees. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  V.  W.  is  only  another  name  for  a 
type  of  woman  well  known  already  under  some  other  term.  Let 
us  think  over  a  few  of  the  titles  of  the  modern  developments  of 
womankind  and  see  whether  this  is  the  case.  We  have  had  fast 
women.  Well,  a  woman  may  be  exceedingly  V.  without  being 
at  all  fast.  We  have  had  horsey  women.  The  V.  W.  may  be 
horsey,  or  she  may  not.  We  have  had  Blue- Stockings.  Cer- 
tainly the  V.  W.  is  not  Blue,  of  whatever  other  colour  she  may 
be.  We  have  had  the  screeching  sisterhood.  The  V.  W.  seldom 
screeches.  We  have  had  the  "  larky  "  woman.  As  a  rule,  the 
V.  W.  does  not  lark ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  rather  grave  over 
her  amusements,  and  likes  to  be  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock.  Some 
years  ago  we  had  professional  beauties ;  but  they  are  extinct,  so 
the  V.  W.  cannot  be  one  of  them.  Who  and  what  then,  in 
heaven's  name,  is  the  V.  W.  ?  Without  offering  a  direct  definition 
we  will  endeavour  to  trace  her  history.  Education  may  do 
much  ;  but,  in  the  thorough  V.  W.,  her  V-ness  has  been  innate- 
from  her  birth.  As  a  child  she  is  usually  rather  solemn,  and 
if  her  brothers  or  sisters  vex  her,  she  will  give  or  take- 
punishment  in  a  businesslike  manner,  with  few  tears  and 
still  fewer  words.  Her  long-tailed  pony  has  few  attractions 
for  her  ;  she  rather  prefers  to  sit  upon  one  of  the  big* 
carriage-horses  in  its  clothing,  while  it  is  being  led  round 
the  stable-yard.  When  she  grows  a  little  older,  if  she  conde- 
scends to  ride  her  pony  at  all,  she  has  its  tail  cut,  or  more  pro- 
bably cuts  it  herself,  almost  to  vanishing  point.  No  long-haired 
Skyes  as  pets  for  her !  a  smooth  fox-terrier,  with  plenty  of  old 
scars  on  its  face,  is  what  she  likes  best.  White  rabbits  are  an 
abomination  to  her  ;  she  much  prefers  a  ferret ;  but  she  likes  to 
catch  wild  rabbits  in  a  trap,  and  even  when  she  is  advanced  in 
her  "  teens  "  her  idea  of  the  most  sublime  earthly  felicity  is  rat- 
catching  in  a  pig-stye.  She  cares  little  or  nothing  for  her  garden, 
which  is  a  wilderness  of  weeds  ;  the  "  back  "  and  stable-yards  are 
her  favourite  resorts.  She  keeps  poultry.  "  Are  you  fond  of 
chickens  ?  "  she  will  ask,  and  then,  provided  you  are  one  of  her 
tried  and  trusted  friends,  she  will  offer  to  show  you  her  own. 
They  are  well-bred  game,  and  they  are  kept  in  enclosed  yards. 
"  Would  you  like  to  see  a  fight  ?  "  she  will  inquire,  in  a  whisper  -T 
and  if  the  reply  should  be  in  the  affirmative,  which  of  course  it 
will  be,  she  will  catch  a  cock  and  tell  you  to  catch  one  also. 
Putting  it  gravely  under  her  arm,  she  will  walk  oft'  to  an  empty 
stable,  and,  having  shut  the  door,  she  will  say,  "Now,  do  as  I 
do."    But  we  must  not  tell  tales  out  of  school. 

Finding  her  brother  practising  with  his  revolver,  she  will  asL 
him  to  let  her  have  a  shot,  and  this  will  lead  to  a  good  deal  of 
surreptitious  pistol-shooting.  In  his  good  nature,  he  will,  perhaps, 
invite  her  to  join  him  in  a  retired  place  for  a  little  Sunday  shoot- 
ing with  his  almost  noiseless  air-gun.  Might  she  not  have  a  shot  at 
that  sparrow?  she  will  ask.  The  probability  is  that  she  will  become 
expert  at  small-bird  shooting,  and  that  her  father  will  be  asked  to 
witness  her  prowess.  One  day  he  will  see,  at  his  gunsmith's,  a 
wonderfully  light,  little  double-barrelled  20-bore,  which  he  will 
think  just  the  very  thing  for  her.  After  doing  great  execution 
upon  what  her  governess  calls  the  "  feathered  songsters "  with 
this  weapon,  she  will  happen  to  see  a  rabbit  in  the  flower-garden, 
and  beg  her  father  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  shot  at  it.  One  thing 
will  lead  to  another,  until  she  will  be  found  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  turnip-field,  firing  a  right  and  left  into  a  covey  of 
partridges,  and  later  on,  perhaps,  she  may  attain  the  acme  of 
human  felicity  by  killing  a  stag  with  "  a  beautiful  little  rifle." 

We  suppose  that  there  are  few  people  so  antiquated  in  their 
ideas,  or  wanting  in  experience,  as  to  imagine  that  we  have  been 
exaggerating ;  but  everybody  may  not  be  aware  that  the  practice 
of  shooting  among  ladies  is  by  no  means  without  ancient  prece- 
dent. A  letter  written  in  the  year  1639,  describing  the  Marquess- 
of  Hamilton's  Royalist  campaign  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters,, 
says : — "  Here  is  great  talk  of  my  old  lady,  Marchioness  of 
Hamilton  ;  of  her  case  of  pistols  at  her  saddle,"  and  it  goes  on  to 
describe  her  silver  bullets,  which  were  "  not  forgotten  for  her 
own  son  and  my  Lord  General."  More  remarkable  still  is  its 
statement  that  the  ladies  who  were  with  her  "  all  practise  their 
arms,  in  which  new  kind  of  housewifery  they  are  very  expert." 
It  may  be  thought  that,  although  they  shot,  these  ladies  woujd  be- 
refined,  noble,  and  anything  but  V.  W.  We  are  not  so  sure  of 
this;  for  we  read  that  "of  the  form" — observe  that  the  use  of 
the  word  "  form  "  in  this  sense  is  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old— "of  the  form  of  their,  I  mean  the  women's,  im- 
precation and  curse,  every  one  talks."    Another  MS.  account 
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•of  the  same  affair  states  that  "  the  old  lady  "  rode  at  the  head 
of  some  troops  "  protesting,  as  is  affirmed,  that  she  would  kill 
her  own  son  with  her  own  hands  if  he  should  come  a-land  in  a 
hostile  way  ;  and  some  affirm  that  she  had  balls  of  gold,  instead 
•of  lead,  to  kill  him  withal."  Unfortunately  this  manuscript  is 
silent  as  to  the  "  form  "  of  the  women.  "Whatever  may  be  that 
of  the  ladies  in  our  own  days,  thank  goodness  they  have  not 
yet  taken  to  deliberately  shooting  their  sons  with  bullets ;  but 
whether  none  of  them  have  ever  peppered  a  brother  or  a  father 
with  No.  6  shot,  we  are  not  quite  so  certain. 

It  might  appear  that  we  do  not  include  riding  and  driving 
among  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  V.  W ;  in  short,  that 
"the  new  kind  of  housewifery"  does  not  extend  to  horseflesh. 
We  are  coming  to  that  now.  If  the  V.  W.  possesses  a  perfect 
hunter  she  will  take  a  line  of  her  own,  sail  away  before  every- 
body else,  and  eventually  sell  him  for  as  near  350  guineas  as 
she  can ;  but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  likes  a  horse  that  bucks  a 
little,  that  "  takes  hold  of  its  bridle  "  when  hounds  go  away,  and 
•requires  a  good  deal  of  riding.  A  nervous  man  who  buys  one  of 
her  horses  finds  to  his  cost  that  it  does  not  precisely  come  up  to 
his  idea  of  a  lady's  hunter.  Down  goes  its  head  and  up  fly  its 
heels  as  soon  as  he  takes  it  off  the  road  into  a  grass  field,  and,  to 
his  surprise,  when  the  run  begins  it  refuses  the  first  fence. 
Never  is  the  V.  W.  so  happy  as  when  showing  off  a  horse 
■for  a  dealer ;  but,  perhaps,  she  shines  most  in  the  hunting-field 
when  riding  a  certain  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked,  and  white-legged, 
or  otherwise  ugly  cob.  Small  as  it  looks,  it  can  climb  like  a  cat, 
and  fly  over  timber  like  a  bird ;  but  take  care  of  its  heels,  and 
Temember  that,  if  a  lady's  horse  kicks  you,  it  does  not  count ! 
Then  she  has  two  hog-maned  ponies  whicli  she  drives  tandem. 
The  leader  has  a  pretty  conceit  of  rearing ;  but  his  mistress  says 
it  is  only  his  play.  If  she  has  nothing  to  ride,  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  of  a  run  with  hounds  she  will  see  with  one  of  these 
ponies  in  a  little  two-wheeled  cart.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  she  drives  very  well,  "  and  what's  more,  sir,"  as 
her  groom  says  proudly,  "  she  can  stand  up  in  her  carriage 
and  flog  an  'oss !  "  When  her  nerve  is  not  quite  what  it  used 
to  be,  and  she  is  occasionally  a  little  lame  from  rheumatism, 
she  hobbles  about  with  her  stick  in  the  home  paddocks 
among  the  brood  mares  and  their  offsprings.  It  might  seem 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  of  those  half-dozen  yearlings,  all 
nearly  the  same  size  and  colour,  playing  together  in  a  paddock, 
from  the  others  ;  but  she  will  point  to  one  of  them,  and  tell  you 
in  a  moment  that  it  is  a  filly  by  Springfield  out  of  Yardley's 
dam,  grandam  by  Scottish  Chief  out  of  a  Sweetmeat  mare.  She 
speaks  lovingly  of  "  dear  old  Furlong,"  the  trainer ;  she  sighs  and 
shakes  her  head  knowingly  when  a  certain  stable  is  mentioned, 
•and  she  has  her  own  opinion  of  the  official  handicapping.  On  the  way 
•back  from  the  stud-farm  she  will  show  you  her  shorthorns,  calling 
your  attention  especially  to  a  bull-calf  out  of  Duchess  of  Oxford 
the  eighteenth  by  Waterloo  the  twenty-first,  and  she  will  ask  you 
to  "  lay  your  hand  "  on  the  Booth  steer  which  she  is  fattening  for 
the  next  Smithfield  Show,  setting  you  an  example  by  pinching 
it  affectionately  near  the  tail. 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  V.  W.  playing  cricket,  golf, 
or  polo,  catching  a  salmon  in  Norway,  or  putting  on  the  gloves  in 
private  with  another  V.  W.  Even  her  dress  cannot  be  here  dealt 
with  as  it  deserves.  We  can  only  say  that  she  goes  in  largely 
for  homespuns,  that  she  wears  no  petticoats  worth  speaking  of, 
that  her  boots,  although  heavy,  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  that 
■her  covert-coats  are  something  to  dream  about.  She  hates  balls 
and  never  pays  calls  ;  she  does  not  have  family  prayers,  and  jealous 
women  hint  that  her  hands  are  not  always  of  the  cleanest.  If 
unkind  people  say  that  her  marked  preference  for  male  society 
is  "  not  quite  nice,"  it  may  be  replied  that  she  merely  tolerates 
men's  society  because  they  have  certain  tastes  in  common  with 
her ;  indeed,  for  that  matter,  she  greatly  prefers  horses,  dogs, 
foxes,  fishes,  game,  and  even  vermin,  to  men.  A  good  veterinary 
surgeon  is  more  to  her  than  the  handsomest  man  in  England  or 
out  of  it ;  the  mating  of  horses,  hounds,  and  cattle  is  the  only 
form  of  lovemaking  in  which  she  takes  the  slightest  interest, 
and  she  would  infinitely  rather  hear  one  of  her  hunters  praised 
than  herself.    But  she  gets  caught  sometimes — 

A  woman  once  and  once  a  man, 

But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 

'She  is  not  invariably  rough  or  tomboyish  in  either  her  appear- 
ance or  manner,  indeed  she  is  usually  rather  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive, and  her  rule  of  life  is  severe  and  ascetic.  As  we  have 
said  already,  she  goes  to  bed  early,  and  she  rises  with  the  lark. 
Her  diet  is  strictly  regulated,  for  she  fears  any  increase  in  her 
weight  almost  more  than  the  loss  of  her  soul,  and  Elliman's  Embro- 
cation and  Cockle's  Pills  take  the  place  of  scents  and  cosmetiques 
upon  her  dressing-table.  As  a  mother,  too,  she  is  something  of 
a  Spartan,  and  she  educates  her  children  in  much  the  same  way 
that  she  rears  her  puppies.    Plenty  of  oatmeal  porridge  and 


whipping  she  considers  wholesome  for  both.  In  concluding  our 
article,  we  are  conscious  of  having  done  but  scant  justice  to  such 
a  vast  subject  as — shall  we  write  it  in  full  just  once  again? — the 
"  varmity  "  woman. 


THE  GERMAN  EXHIBITION. 

THE  fine  art  department  of  this  Exhibition  contains  some 
twenty  or  thirty  first-class  pictures  and  very  few  which  are 
absolutely  bad.  Among  the  many  portraits  is  Franz  von  Leubach's 
likeness  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  taken  in  1888,  a  few 
months  before  his  untimely  death.  There  is  an  expression  of 
suffering  about  the  face ;  but  the  pose  is  sufficiently  happy  and 
the  military  costume  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  figure  an  heroic 
appearance.  The  same  artist  sends  the  inevitable  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gladstone — that  Monsieur  Tonson  of  our  picture  galleries — which 
is  exceedingly  well  painted,  but  the  expression,  possibly  accurate — 
we  hope  not — is  most  uncanny,  not  to  say  fiendlike.  There  is 
nothing  but  praise  to  be  said  of  the  splendid  portrait  of  Kossuth, 
by  Parlaghy  Kriiger.  The  famous  patriot  is  represented  as  seated 
thinking  very  earnestly,  with  a  half-closed  book  in  his  hand.  The 
pose  is  natural  and  dignified,  and  the  expression  remarkably 
earnest. 

There  are  a  good  many  religious  pictures — perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  pictures  with  subjects  taken  from  sacred  history, 
for  their  treatment  is  often  profanely  realistic.  Altogether  the 
finest  is  Hermann  Prell's  dramatic  work,  "  Judas  Iscariot "  (388). 
It  is  a  very  large  picture,  but  contains  only  three  life-sized 
figures,  lighted  by  a  big  harvest-moon  stealing  gradually  over  a 
rocky  mountain,  probably  intended  for  Mount  Calvary.  Judas  is 
being  tempted  to  accept  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  by  two  old 
and  picturesquely  attired  Jews.  The  red-haired  traitor  is  hesi- 
tating. "  Shall  I  or  shall  I  not  take  the  bribe  ?  "  he  seems  to  be 
repeating  to  himself.  His  tempters  are  filling  his  ears  with 
plausible  excuses.  The  oldest  of  these  worthies  is  grey-bearded 
and  bald-headed.  There  is  expression  even  in  his  thin  white 
fingers,  which  barely  touch  the  elbow  of  Judas.  He  is  evidently 
a  very  sly  old  fox.  The  other  man  is  bolder  and  a  sort  of  bully. 
He  has  the  money  in  his  hand  and  in  his  half-open  purse.  One 
could  almost  pity  Judas.  He  must  fall  the  victim  of  this  cunning 
couple.  The  three  heads  are  marvels  of  expression.  Nor  is  the 
colouring  at  fault.  It  is  rich  and  harmonious,  and  the  light  of 
the  full  moon  bathes  the  tragic  and  momentous  scene  in  the 
softest  hues.  Even  here  the  artist  has  earned  his  title  to  rank 
among  the  great  painters  of  the  age.  There  is  a  touching 
contrast  between  the  subdued  calm  light  and  the  stormy  scene  of 
temptation  which  is  to  seal  the  human  fate  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  World.  How  poor  in  contrast  are  Bernhard  Plockhurst's 
nicely  painted  "  Christ  blessing  Little  Children "  and  Herr 
Fapperitz's  "  The  Rising  Constellation,"  in  which  we  see  the 
youthful  Saviour  stretching  out  his  arms  so  as  to  cast  the  shadow 
of  the  cross  behind  him.  His  mother  kneels  near  Him  and  the 
evening  star  glitters  above.  Hermann  Lang's  "  Christ  on  the 
Cross "  is  sufficiently  majestic,  but  really  Gebhardt  Fugel's 
"Christ  bearing  His  Cross"  ought  to  be  veiled.  Its  crude 
realism  is  positively  revolting. 

There  are  several  pictures  representing  monastic  subjects  in 
a  picturesque  and  sympathetic  manner.  Among  the  best  are 
"  A  Musical  Rehearsal,"  by  Professor  Otto  Piltz,  of  Munich,  and 
a  delightful  picture  by  Professor  Otto  Heyden,  "  The  Feast  of 
the  Madonna  at  Subiaco."  An  amusing  and  very  well  painted 
picture  is  Herr  Mathias  Schmid's  "  Visit  of  the  Inspector  of 
Chimneys,"  which  depicts  that  functionary  paying  an  impromptu 
visit  to  an  artist's  studio.  The  good  man,  who  has  only  come  to 
see  if  the  stove-pipes  are  all  right,  is  comically  shocked  to  find 
the  artist's  model  in  a  state  of  nature,  luxuriously  reclining  on  a 
sofa  covered  with  costly  rugs.  The  expression  on  the  inspector's 
face  is  truly  ludicrous. 

In  the  Water  Colour  Gallery  is  a  charmingly-painted  head  of 
a  young  girl  by  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  Frederick, 
drawn  at  San  Eemo  during  the  fatal  illness  of  the  Emperor,  her 
husband.  Then  we  have  a  clever  and  realistic  portrait  of  Ibsen, 
and  a  series  of  very  graceful  studies  by  Heinz  Ileim. 

There  are  some  excellent  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  "  Statuary 
Gallery,"  of  which  by  far  the  best  are  Professor  Lepke's 
"  Bather,"  and  Professor  Ernest  Herter's  clever  imitation  of 
Donatello  called  "  A  Gothic  Knight."  We  cannot  say  much  for 
this  sculptors  " Moses,"  who  is  about  to  throw  a  very  small  table 
of  the  laws  to  the  ground  in  a  fit  of  bad  temper.  Herr  Wilhelm 
Kumm's  "  Mucius  Sctevola  "  is  a  very  dignified  figure,  and  Pro- 
fessor Riimann's  picturesque  figure  of  the  Regent  of  Bavaria  is 
dignified,  even  if  it  is  a  trifle  theatrical. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  very  ancient  marble  quarry  in  the 
Tyrol,  which  is  now  proved  to  have  supplied  the  Greeks  with  their 
statuary  marble,  has  been  greatly  discussed  of  late  in  German  art 
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circles.  In  a  small  hall  situated  to  the  right  of  the  principal 
picture-gallery  is  an  apartment  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens of  it,  and  to  the  statues  made  from  it  by  Herr  Fuchs,  a 
sculptor  of  considerable  merit  and  originality.  His  Venus  is  a 
beautiful  work  in  the  classical  style. 

After  all,  it  is  the  gardens  of  this  Exhibition  which  form  its 
ohief  attraction,  and  they  are  very  pretty  and  well  arranged.  Mr. 
Tain's  Gcrmania,  too,  always  worth  seeing,  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  its  production.  The  tournament  scene  is  re- 
markably good,  and  so  is  the  last  tableau  of  all,  in  which,  amid 
much  cheering,  we  see  the  German  Emperor  receiving  his  uncle 
the  Trince  of  Wales.  Like  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  this 
spectacle  should  be  seen  by  pale  moonlight,  or  rather  by  its 
.substitute  in  foggy  London,  the  electric  light.  It  then  assumes 
a  remarkably  picturesque  aspect. 


ELECTRICAL  EVAPORATION. 

RATHER  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  writer  of  this 
article  saw,  in  a  well-known  London  laboratory,  a  funnel 
with  a  perpendicular  tube  and  a  lateral  branch.  Mercury  fell 
from  the  funnel  through  the  tube,  and  air  was  sucked  in  through 
the  branch,  a  vacuum  being  thereby  produced  in  any  vessel 
attached  to  this  branch.  This  simple  piece  of  apparatus  had  just 
been  designed  by  Dr.  Hermann  Sprengel,  and  it  was  destined  to 
immortality  in  the  history  of  science  under  the  name  of  the 
Sprengel  Pump.  Dr.  Sprengel  showed  that  the  vacuum  so  pro- 
duced was  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection  than  had  hitherto  been 
obtained  ;  and,  although  the  pump  has  since  been  modified  in 
detail,  it  retains  its  pre-eminence  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
rapidly  adopted  by  scientific  men,  and  to  it  we  owe  a  brilliant 
train  of  discoveries.  Graham's  researches  on  the  "  occlusion  "  or 
absorption  of  gases  by  metals,  Frankland  and  Armstrong's 
method  of  water  analysis,  the  incandescent  system  of  electric 
lighting,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Crookes's  marvellous  discoveries  in 
the  unseen  universe  of  molecules,  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  pump.  Our  present  concern  is  with  Mr.  Crookes's 
physical  discoveries,  and  particularly  with  the  latest,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  few  weeks  ago  under  the 
title  of  "  Electrical  Evaporation."  In  order  to  make  these  dis- 
coveries intelligible  to  the  general  reader  it  is  necessary  to  state 
briefly  the  modern  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  which  is 
now  generally  accepted,  and  which  is  in  substantial  harmony 
with  known  phenomena. 

Matter  consists  of  minute  particles  called  molecules,  which  are 
always  in  motion.  There  is  constant  attraction  between  them, 
analogous  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which  results  in  what 
we  call  cohesion  and  adhesion.  Of  the  nature  of  this  attraction 
we  at  present  know  but  little.  The  molecular  motion  is  other- 
wise described  as  heat.  The  absolute  zero  of  temperature  would 
be  matter  without  motion.  In  a  solid  the  molecules  move,  per- 
haps vibrate,  without  their  permanent  position  in  regard  to  one 
another  being  altered.  In  a  liquid  the  molecules  move  freely, 
incessantly  changing  their  positions  in  regard  to  one  another,  but 
through  distances  so  short  that  they  still  remain  within  the  in- 
fluence of  each  other's  attraction.  Hence  the  liquid  possesses 
cohesion,  and  is  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  elastic.  In  a  gas 
the  molecules  move  through  much  greater  distances,  and  are  but 
little  affected  by  each  other's  attraction.  The  sum  total  of  the 
motions  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  produces  its  elasticity  ;  for  the 
smallest  quantity  of  gas  introduced  into  the  largest  vacuum  will 
rapidly  occupy  the  whole  space,  in  virtue  of  the  proper  motion 
of  the  molecules. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Crookes's  discoveries  is  represented  by  the 
scientific  toy  called  the  Radiometer,  a  small  mill  enclosed  in  a 
vacuum,  which  can  now  be  seen  in  numberless  shop-windows. 
The  metallic  vanes  of  this  mill  are  set  in  motion  by  solar  rays, 
mechanical  motion  being  here  the  direct  outcome  of  radiant 
energy.  Then  followed  the  introduction  into  the  Sprengel 
vacuum  of  electrical  energy.  A  powerful  stream  of  electricity 
was  passed  through  two  platinum  wires  into  the  vacuum.  It  is 
well  known  that  with  any  ordinary  vacuum  a  well-known  and 
beautiful  discharge  of  electricity  takes  place  between  the  platinum 
wires  ;  but  by  carrying  the  exhaustion  to  an  extent  previously 
unattempted  a  totally  new  phenomenon  appeared.  Reduced  to 
a  very  small  fraction  of  their  previous  number,  molecules  fly  from 
the  electrified  points  through  considerable  distances  before,  coming 
into  collision,  they  produce  light.  A  dark  space  in  the  exhausted 
vessel  now  becomes  apparent,  which  is  occupied  by  matter  in 
rapid  rectilinear  motion.  Matter  in  this  condition  is  not  im- 
properly described  as  "  radiant  matter "  ;  it  represents  a  fourth 
condition  of  matter,  as  distinct  from  gas  as  gas  from  liquid,  or 
liquid  from  solid.  It  is  found  that  the  stream  of  molecules  can 
be  deflected  into  a  curved  line  by  the  attraction  of  a  magnet,  and 


that  small  mills  inside  the  vessel  can,  therefore,  be  set  in  motion 
by  the  application  of  a  magnet  to  the  outside  of  the  glass.  The 
straight  path  of  the  molecules  is  only  arrested  by  their  impact 
against  other  gaseous  or  solid  molecules,  and  luminous  effects 
can  be  produced  by  allowing  the  molecular  hailstorm  to  fall 
upon  gems  and  other  foreign  substances.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
describe  these  phenomena,  or  to  give  any  idea  of  their  beauty 
and  interest,  still  less  to  explain  the  practical  uses  of  the  electrified 
vacuum. 

The  latest  outcome  of  this  train  of  researches  gives  its  title  to 
the  present  article.  Every  one  knows  that  solids  and  liquids 
frequently  pass  into  gases  by  a  process  known  as  evaporation. 
Sometimes  the  solid  melts — that  is,  becomes  liquid — before  it 
passes  into  the  gaseous  condition,  as  when  ice  melts  and  after- 
wards evaporates ;  but  sometimes  the  solid  passes  at  once  into 
the  gaseous  condition.  The  evaporation  of  camphor  is  a  good' 
instance  of  this.  Now,  during  the  electrical  discharge  in  vacuo 
it  is  known  that  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  near  the  platinum 
wires,  and  especially  near  the  wire  known  to  electricians  as  the 
negative  pole,  a  black  deposit  of  metallic  platinum  is,  after  a  time, 
formed.  It  is  clear  that  the  electrical  energy  produces  a  volati- 
lization of  the  metal  which  is  comparable  with  the  evaporation 
of  camphor.  It  is  properly  described  as  electrical  evaporation. 
The  hailstorm  of  gaseous  molecules,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  continues  as  before,  but  the  molecules  of  the 
platinum  now  add  to  the  torrent,  and  are  deposited  on  any  neigh- 
bouring surface,  particularly  on  the  surrounding  glass,  once  more 
assuming  the  solid  state.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  phenomenon 
produced  by  electrical  energy  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  a  stoppered  bottle  containing  a  few  lumps  of  camphor. 
Before  long  a  solid  crystalline  deposit  is  seen  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  bottle  ;  molecules  have  detached  themselves  from  the  solid 
mass  below,  and,  passing  as  gas,  have,  by  impact  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  glass,  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  molecular 
motion  and  returned  to  the  solid  state.  The  molecular  motion 
proper  to  the  gaseous  state  being  arrested,  the  force  of  cohesion 
again  exerts  itself.  In  electrical  evaporation  the  energy  of  electricity 
plays  the  part  of  heat  in  ordinary  evaporation.  Electricity  as 
well  as  heat  can  provide  a  stimulus  sufficient  to  drive  molecules 
out  of  the  range  of  each  other's  attraction. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  new  field  of  research  Mr.  Crookes 
appears  to  have  started  from  the  liquid.  He  describes  the  upper- 
surface  of  a  liquid  in  terms  so  terse  and  vivid  that  a  few  lines  at 
any  rate  must  be  quoted  : — "  If  we  consider  a  liquid  at  atmospheric- 
pressure — say,  for  instance,  a  basin  of  water  in  an  open  room — at 
molecular  distances  the  boundary  surface  between  the  liquid  and' 
the  superincumbent  gas  will  not  be  a  plane,  but  turbulent  like  a 
stormy  ocean.  The  molecules  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  dart  to 
and  fro,  rebound  from  their  neighbours,  and  fly  off  in  every 
direction.  Their  initial  velocity  may  be  either  accelerated  or 
retarded  according  to  the  direction  of  impact.  The  result  of  a. 
collision  may  drive  a  molecule  in  such  a  direction  that  it  remains 
part  and  parcel  of  the  liquid  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  sent 
upwards  without  any  diminution  of  speed,  and  it  will  then  be 
carried  beyond  the  range  of  attraction  of  neighbouring  molecules 
and  fly  off  into  and  mingle  with  the  superincumbent  gas  " 

Evidently  any  additional  motion  communicated  to  the  mole- 
cules of  a  volatile  liquid  tends  to  increase  the  number  which, 
escaping  from  attraction,  fly  off  as  gas.  It  is  also  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  escape  of  molecules  from  the  "  stormy  ocean "  of 
liquid  must  be  hindered  by  the  more  stormy  gaseous  ocean  above. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  gas  the  number  of  molecules  is  less,  but 
then  their  motion  is  far  greater  than  in  the  liquid,  so  that  a  point 
may  be  reached  when  the  propulsion  of  molecules  from  the  liquid' 
is  balanced  by  their  repulsion  by  the  gas.  Hence  evaporation 
into  a  limited  space  is  limited  in  qiiantity,  and,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  depends  on  the  temperature;  while  evaporation  into 
unlimited  space,  or  into  space  from  which  gas  is  continuously 
removed  by  exhaustion,  is  practically  unlimited.  Of  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  liquid  into  a  gas  of  a  different  nature — as,  for  instance, 
the  evaporation  of  water  into  air — it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
speak. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  promotion  of  evaporation  from  a 
liquid  surface  by  electrical  instead  of  by  heat  energy  is  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  previous  reasoning.  A  simple  experiment 
soon  showed  the  close  analogy  between  the  two  operations 
Equal  weights  of  water  in  two  porcelain  dishes  were  placed  m 
two  pans  of  a  balance,  the  surface  of  each  being  touched  by  a 
platinum  wire.  One  of  these  wires  was  insulated,  while  the 
other  communicated  negative  electricity  to  the  water.  It  was 
found  that  evaporation  from  the  electrified  water  took  place  more 
rapidly  than  from  the  other  basin.  A  positive  electrical  charge 
had  but  very  slight  action  in  stimulating  evaporation  ;  a  new 
illustration  being  thereby  incidentally  afforded  of  the  ditference,. 
at  present  inexplicable,  that  exists  between  the  two  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity. 
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That  solids  evaporate  by  electricity  has  long  been  known.  The 
arc  light,  only  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  that  of  the  sun,  is  not 
caused  by  a  mere  passage  of  electricity,  but  is  accompanied  by  a 
transference  of  carbon  from  point  to  point.  The  discharge  of  a 
Ley  den  jar  and  the  production  of  sparks  from  a  common  electrical 
machine  are  also  phenomena  which  are  accompanied  by  trans- 
ference of  matter.  All  such  transferences  may  properly  be 
described  as  cases  of  electrical  evaporation.  They  are  clearly 
comparable  with  the  evaporation  and  resolidification  of  camphor. 
Passing,  therefore,  naturally  from  liquids  to  solids,  Mr.  Crookes 
studied,  and  has  reported  upon,  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
different  metals  evaporate— or,  in  other  words,  are  distilled— under 
electrical  stress.  Cadmium  was  the  metal  first  operated  upon, 
and  it  was  found  that  when  six  grains  were  electrified  in  the 
vacuum  tube  almost  the  whole  evaporated  in  thirty-five  minutes. 
Tables  were  afterwards  constructed  showing  the  comparative 
volatilities  of  different  metals  under  fairly  uniform  conditions, 
and  by  a  very  interesting  extension  of  the  system  it  was  found 
possible  to  separate  the  metals  present  in  alloys  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  different  volatilities.  Thus,  from  an  alloy  of  gold 
and  aluminium  pure  gold  can  be  distilled,  aluminium  being  very 
slightly  volatile. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  further  extensions  of 
the  remarkable  application  of  electrical  energy  here  very  briefly 
and  imperfectly  sketched. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

HOLIDAYS,  and  especially  holidays  in  the  Highlands,  are 
supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  invigorated  health ;  but 
almost  everything  depends  upon  the  holiday-maker's  frame  of 
mind.  Heavy  weights  upon  the  spirits  are  not  to  be  lightly 
shaken  off.  This  season  we  fear  that  many  sportsmen  bound 
for  the  hills  will  be  saddled  with  black  care  clinging  like  an 
octopus  or  a  malevolently  frolicsome  monkey.  We  may  say 
that  nowadays  the  cities  furnish  by  far  the  largest  contingent  to  the 
grouse-shooting  brigade,  which  is  swelled  by  politicians,  directors 
of  Companies  from  the  West  End  of  London,  and  id  genus  omne. 
Many  of  the  middle-aged  must  cast  mournful  glances  back  to  the 
golden  days  of  the  elastic  budgets,  when  the  revenue  was  ad- 
vancing "  by  leaps  and  bounds,"  when  the  reserves  of  national 
wealth  were  steadily  accumulating  in  arithmetical  profusion,  and 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  monopolized  the  credit  as 
managing  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gladstone,  Providence,  &  Co. 
Then  the  holidays  of  the  man  of  money,  the  prosperous  manu- 
facturer, and  the  bloated  millionaire  were  a  blissful  interval 
of  exhilarating  relief,  and  the  brilliant  covps  of  the  financial 
past  brought  brighter  promise  of  the  dazzling  future.  Trade  was 
bright ;  speculation  was  buoyant ;  investments  of  all  kinds 
fructified  spontaneously ;  and  shareholders,  gloating  over  in- 
creasing dividends,  took  no  exception  to  the  profits  of  promoters, 
who  housed  themselves  in  frescoed  palaces  with  marble  colon- 
nades, and  entertained  a  promiscuous  company  at  feasts  of 
Lucullus.  All  the  world  was  borrowing  of  the  British  money- 
dealer,  and  between  eager  borrowers  and  trustfully  sanguine 
lenders  there  was  a  magnificent  field  for  the  operations  of  the 
middleman.  As  for  the  politician,  the  member  for  an  old- 
fashioned  constituency  had  lighter  responsibilities  and  fewer 
cares.  In  a  Parliament[tkat  had  not  been  over-reformed  there  were 
boroughs  that  could  be  leased  by  discreet  bargaining,  and  many 
of  the  seats,  both  in  the  county  and  the  towns,  were  held  on  a 
tolerably  firm  tenure.  The  landowners,  under  the  shadow  of 
jointures  and  mortgages,  were  still  living  in  a  fools'  Paradise. 
Estates,  especially  in  the  North,  were  actually  selling  at  fancy 
prices,  for  the  supply  fell  below  the  demand.  The  Scotch  farmer 
had  not  yet  struck  against  the  nineteen  years'  lease,  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  tenants'  palladium  or  charter ;  nor  had  the 
Southern  squire  fallen  on  those  intolerably  lean  years  which 
swallowed  the  kine  fattened  in  former  prosperity,  and  starved 
fertile  districts  out  of  cultivation.  The  simple-minded  tenants 
had  still  faith  in  the  farming  which  had  kept  their  predecessors 
in  comfort  or  luxury,  before  nitrates  and  steam-ploughs  had  come 
into  fashion,  before  the  Americans  had  begun  to  tear  up  the 
grazing-grounds  of  the  bison,  and  before  the  Tartar  had  taken 
to  scraping  the  steppes  and  bringing  his  wheat  crops  to  screw- 
steamers.  Even  the  as  yet  unboycotted  Irish  proprietor  was  still 
a  man  and  a  brother,  and  when  he  was  seriously  embarrassed  or 
bothered  by  the  bailiffs,  it  was  generally  owing  to  family  pro- 
digalities. 

In  these  halcyon  days  the  competition  for  shootings  was  exces- 
sive ;  the  Highland  landowners  were  all  the  richer,  and  nobody 
else  was  much  the  worse.  If  one  man  would  not  come  down  with 
the  money  asked  for  a  grouse-moor  or  a  forest,  another  would. 
Sumptuous  mansions  rose  on  the  sites  of  primitive  lodges  ;  there 


were  ranges  of  stabling  and  ample  servants'  accommodation;, 
and  great  staffs  of  gillies  were  recruited  at  liberal  wages  to  guard 
the  solitudes  of  each  Highland  sanctuary  from  profanation.  It 
was  what  is  called  "a  high  old  time"  for  everybody.  The 
hill-farmer  sold  his  mutton,  and  the  cottar's  wife  disposed  of 
chickens  and  eggs  at  prices  that  might  have  satisfied  tradesmen  in 
Bond  Street.  The  hospitable  shooting  tenant  gave  carte  blanche 
for  stores  of  all  kinds  to  Morell's  at  Inverness,  or  some  other  re- 
nowned Italian  warehouse ;  and  where  the  cellars  were  filled 
with  all  manner  of  choice  vintages,  there  was  a  perpetual 
feu  de  joie  in  the  popping  of  champagne  and  Gerolstein  corks, 
which  seemed  the  echo  of  the  cracking  of  the  cartridges- 
out  of  doors.  Perhaps  the  host  himself,  although  he  might 
be  plethoric,  predisposed  to  gout,  shaky  on  the  pins,  a  martyr 
to  liver  complaint,  was  the  happiest  man  there,  for  all  plea- 
sures are  comparative.  With  the  healthful  tonic  of  the  bracing 
mountain  air  he  felt  many  times  a  better  man  there  than  in 
Lombard  Street  or  Pall  Mall.  Being  more  or  less  exhilarated 
himself,  he  was  delighted  to  see  his  guests  enjoying  themselves. 
When  he  had  done  his  short  day's  work  on  the  hill,  whether  on 
his  legs  or  on  the  pad  of  a  sure-footed  pony,  he  felt  something  of 
the  pride  of  the  athlete  who  has  scaled  the  Matterhorn  or 
Chimborazo.  But  beyond  all  and  above  all  he  found  time  to 
meditate  on  the  agreeable  miracles  of  his  past  run  of  good 
fortune.  Introspectively  and  retrospectively  he  could  saturate 
himself  in  the  surfeit  of  his  marvellous  good  luck.  The  rain 
might  be  driving  against  the  casements,  and  the  dripping  mist 
might  be  wrapping  the  hills  in  clinging  folds  of  soaking  blankets. 
The  perverse  fall  of  the  barometer  on  the  moors  was  little- 
to  him,  since  the  mercury  in  the  city  weatherglass  has  always- 
seemed  to  "  set  fair."  The  arrival  of  the  post  and  papers  was 
expected  as  an  agreeable  break  ;  it  was  voluptuous  to  unfold  the 
broad  sheet  of  the  Times  at  the  midday  meal  by  the  bubbling 
spring  in  the  heather  and  the  bracken.  To  borrow  a  bull,  the 
set  of  the  financial  stagnation  was  always  sure  to  be  in  the  right 
direction.  The  rebound  of  repressed  forces  would  be  tremendous 
when  the  duty  of  the  autumn  recreation  had  been  discharged, 
and  business  was  again  in  full  swing. 

It  is  astonishing  what  buoyancy  is  imparted  by  an  abiding  sense 
of  good  fortune — by  the  feeling  that  the  luck  is  with  you,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  It  makes  the  cynic  genial  and  the  miser- 
lavish.  When  a  man,  after  a  long  and  anxious  stalk,  misses  a 
stag  that  is  virtually  worth  50^  to  70I.  to  him,  he  lightly  laughs 
off  the  mischance,  saying  he  hopes  for  better  things  another  time. 
When  he  goes  on  a  circuitous  beat  for  grouse,  and  comes  home- 
with  but  a  few  brace  of  veterans  or  cheepers  in  the  bottom  of  his 
bags,  he  congratulates  himself  on  the  exercise  which  is  so  much- 
clear  gain.  So  that  the  quality  of  the  sport  is  really  of  slight  im- 
portance, and  if  he  had  shot  nothing  more  than  a  couple  of  jack 
snipe,  he  would  nevertheless  have  succeeded  in  his  object. 

This  autumn  things  will  be  very  different  with  most  people. 
Of  course  the  millionaire  might  be  well  content  to  rest  on  his 
oars,  were  he  not  doomed  to  the  dismal  destiny  of  a  Sisyphus,, 
and  impelled  to  go  on  rolling  his  rock  up  the  hills  like  a  Jay 
Gould  or  a  Vanderbilt.  But  everybody  in  business  below  the 
grade  of  millionaire  has  been  more  or  less  burning  his  fingers. 
Shipping  freights  have  been  falling  below  freezing  point.  South 
American  Republics  have  been  "  cracking  up,"  all  foreign  funds 
have  been  falling  in  sympathy,  and  that  most  damnable  system  of 
moratiria  has  been  shaking  international  credit  to  its  foundations. 
Were  it  generally  carried  out  in  private  transactions,  we  should 
have  to  pay  in  cash  or  fall  back  on  barter.  Employees  are 
striking  all  the  world  over,  from  Australian  shearers  and 
Belgian  colliers  to  the  cads  who  swing  behind  the  Metro- 
politan omnibuses.  As  coal  and  labour  are  going  up, 
dividends  are  going  down.  On  decent  security  money  is  tC" 
be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  simply  because  there  is  neither 
demand  nor  employment  for  it.  Now  how  can  the  business- 
man possibly  enjoy  himself  when  handicapped  by  all  these  de- 
pressing considerations  ?  Even  if  Mr.  Micawber  were  to  rent  a. 
moor,  and  get  temporary  credit  from  his  tradesmen,  his  con- 
stitutional elasticity  would  be  sorely  tested.  The  sportsman  sees 
signs  and  reads  portents  in  the  sulphurous  electrical  gloom  and 
the  lowering  clouds  ;  his  slumbers  are  broken  by  ghastly  night- 
mares ;  and  his  lightest  interludes  are  haunted  by  the  spectre  of 
each  coming  post.  He  knows  that  no  money  is  to  be  made  ;  as  much 
is  certain ;  yet  large  sums  are  at  stake  and  may  be  lost.  Selling, 
at  a  slow  liquidation  is  tantamount  to  insolvency.  If  Baring's 
burst  up,  why  should  not  anybody  else  ?  and  creditors  who  are 
getting  excited  over  doubtful  debts  may  not  wait  the  convenience- 
of  invalided  holiday-makers.  You  miss  your  bid  and  you 
curse  your  luck,  but  you  cannot  whistle  the  trifling  annoy- 
ance down  the  wind  as  you  were  wont  to  do.  The  miss 
probably  came  of  distracted  thoughts  and  overstrained  nerves 
sadly  out  of  order.  Whether,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  sings,  in  his  lay  of 
the  good  ship  Mantelpiece,  you  are  sick  or  sad,  the  bother  you 
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are  fighting  off  -will  infallibly  beset  you,  sooner  or  later,  just  as 
over-fatigue  will  fly  to  a  corn  or  a  sprain.  And  then  the  host's 
depression  will  inevitably  react  upon  his  friends.  It  will  be 
happy  for  them  if,  in  a  fit  of  parsimony,  or  shrinking  from  wise 
retrenchment,  in  the  fear  of  shattering  his  credit,  he  does  not 
take  to  dealing  with  cheap  wine-merchants,  and  tamper  with 
even  the  digestions  of  Highland  sportsmen,  by  reducing  the 
wages  of  the  cook.  As  to  the  sporting  chances  of  the  present 
season,  so  far  as  weather  and  a  sufficiency  of  healthy  coveys  are 
concerned,  we  say  nothing.  With  hope  and  good  spirits,  and  a 
handsome  banker's  balance,  any  sort  of  decent  shooting  will  yield 
health  and  enjoyment  :  but  if  the  sportsman  takes  his  anxieties 
across  the  Highland  line  with  him,  he  might  just  as  well 
have  remained  in  Belgravia  or  Bloomsbury. 


POESY  IX  THE  BOWPOT. 

ONE  of  the  most  attaching — to  import  a  useful  word — 
articles  to  be  found  in  the  more  than  less  dreary  pub- 
lications of  so-styled  learned  Societies  is  Mr.  Conder's  paper 
on  Japanese  Flower-arrangement  in  a  number  (vol.  xvii.)  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  Each  of  its 
68  full-page  engravings  is  a  separate  joy,  and  the  accuracy  of 
its  copious  lists  of  Japanese  and  English  and  Latin  names  of 
rare  flowers  is,  in  so  far  as  we  are  judges,  perfect.  To  make  a 
confession.  Mr.  Conder  is  the  first  to  tell  us  that  the  berried 
omoto  has  been  named  Rhodea  Japonica  ;  but  we  will  say,  altro, 
that  he  is  not  death  on  lilies. 

All  these  charming  spikes  and  sprays  and  boughs,  which  wind 
and  wreathe  and  curve,  and  wave  and  meander  about  the  daintiest 
of  pots,  are  ever  seeking,  as  it  were,  the  line  of  beauty  ;  and  they 
make  it  clear  as  highest  noon  that  the  Japanese  inmost  ideal  of 
the  beautiful  is  one  of  form,  and  not  of  colour.  The  sooner  the 
student  of  Japanese  art  imbues  himself  with  this  leading  prin- 
ciple, the  better  and  the  easier  for  him.  Would  that  our  own  pro- 
fessional "  florists,"  too,  could  be  imbued  with  some  of  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Conder's  native  designs.  We  should  then  have  some 
prospect  of  an  escape  from  the  exhausting  weight  and  stupid 
vulgarity  of  the  monstrous  stacks  of  ill-savoury  vegetation  and 
decay  that  now  go  by  the  name  of  bouquets ;  suggesting  strong 
language  rather  than  the  language  of  flowers,  and  the  goods  train 
and  the  "  fives  "  of  the  strongest  man  in  the  world  rather  than 
the  trembling  little  sixes  of  a  nervous  bridelet. 

The  numerous  exact  engravings  of  strange  flower-holders 
are  transporting — towards  the  mart  of  the  nearest  shonin  who 
will  sell  them — and  they  are  therefore  "  expensive,"  as  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  servant-maid  said  on  a  different  occasion.  The 
climbing-monkey  shape  is  good;  but  the  ascending-cascade- 
dragon  and  the  double-bucket  shall  have  our  loose  half-crowns  at 
the  first  chance.  One  of  these  buckets  rests  on  the  floor  or  on  a 
table,  while  the  other  (0  rare !)  hangs  by  a  silken  rope  over  a 
pulley.  Item :  a  few  kake-banaike,  or  black  lacquered  tablets, 
with  golden  poems  in  hiragana,  to  back  the  sprays  of  flowers. 
Or  shall  it  be  an  iri-fune,  or  homeward-bound  ship,  for  a  coming 
guest ;  and  a  de-fune,  outward-bound,  to  rig  as  a  gentle  hint  to 
speed  the  parting  ?  For  the  Japanese  florist  is  naught  if  not 
symbolic.  He  puts  rushes  and  the  iris  in  a  two-storied  bamboo, 
and  calls  it  quiet  simplicity.  Aspiration  he  softly  intimates  by  a 
creeper  twining  from  a  block  of  dead  wood.  Serenity,  again, 
exhales  from  a  boat-shaped  bronze,  showing  white  chrysanthe- 
mums. (Why  can't  we  call  them  by  their  own  name,  kiku,  for 
short  ?) 

The  despotic  laws  of  this  gentlest  of  slight  arts  have  decreed 
that  flowers  with  powerful  odours  should  not  be  put  before 
guests ;  and  that  those  which  are  arranged  at  the  request  of  a  sick 
person  should  be  put  together  in  a  rapid  and  unlaboured  manner, 
their  arrangement  being  vigorous,  and  the  composition  full  and 
gay.  At  a  house-warming,  flowers  whose  names  have  the  syllable 
hi,  or  fire,  should  be  carefully  avoided — et  pour  cause  ;  and  sprays 
of  the  hi-tree  itself  {Thuya  obtusa)  are  ominous,  for  from  its  wood 
was  fire  first  got  by  friction.  Flowers  for  an  officer's  promotion 
should  have  buds  below  and  open  blooms  above,  to  signify  ascent  in 
rank ;  but  withered  leaves  and  overblown  blossoms  should  be 
eschewed.  On  the  occasion  of  a  siege  (absit  !)  be  careful  to  see 
that  the  character  of  the  flower-arrangement  is  powerful ;  and 
when  moon-gazing  on  the  15th  of  the  8th  month  there  should  be 
a  special  twig  in  the  combination,  called  the  moon-shadow  branch. 
At  star-worship  on  the  7th  of  the  7th  month,  seven  different 
flowers  are  employed,  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  that  Great 
Bear  worship  still  lingering  on  in  China  and  Japan.  The  seven 
flowers  are  arranged,  three  and  two  and  two,  like  the  stars  of  the 
Bear,  in  three  vases,  and  the  stems  are  tied  with  a  five-coloured 
silk  cord  of  prayer. 

A  new  variety  of  intimate  exquisite  torture  for  people  in 


country  houses  is  here  sprung  upon  us.  First  catch  your  direst 
guest,  and  then  sit  him  down  to  a  vase,  cold  water,  a  sheet  of 
paper,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  knife,  a  minute  saw,  a  flower-cloth, 
some  forked  twigs,  and  a  tray  of  loose  flowers  and  branches ;  and 
desire  him  to  make  "  an  arrangement  of  them  to  show  diffidence." 
Then  take  away  his  cigarette-case,  go  out  of  the  room,  and  lock 
him  in.    That's  how  it's  done. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

rpiIE  difficulty  of  finding  original  titles  for  books  and  plays 
may  form  some  excuse  for  the  baldness  of  nomenclature 
with  which  the  stage  especially  is  now  afflicted  ;  but  it  affords  no 
defence  to  such  a  title  as  The  1 5th  of  October,  the  title  of  an  operetta 
produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre  on  Saturday  night  as  a 
prelude  to  L'Enfant  Prodiyue.  Even  had  the  date  been  insisted 
upon  as  that  of  the  leading  events  in  the  play,  its  introduction  as 
a  name  would  have  been  meaningless,  since  the  1 5th  of  January — 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  1st  of  April — would  have  been  equally 
appropriate.  The  slovenliness  displayed  in  this  particular  has 
left  an  unmistakable  trail  over  the  whole  work  of  adaptation, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  effort  of  three  anonymous 
persons.  A  sufficient  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  render- 
ing of  the  French  word  b?-iyadier  hy  the  same  word  in  English,  in- 
stead of  its  military  co-ordinate,  corporal.  This  and  similar  blunders 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  translators  had 
gone  to  work  schoolboy  fashion,  guessing  at  meanings  to  save  the 
trouble  of  appealing  to  a  dictionary.  The  story  is  of  a  familiar, 
but  not  excellent,  type  of  French  farce.  The  justification  of  the 
operetta's  existence  must  be  sought  for  in  M.  Jacobi's  really 
melodious  music.  This  was  written  something  like  twenty  years 
ago,  and  bears  obvious  traces  of  a  period  when  Offenbach  set  the 
fashion  in  comic  opera.  M.  Jacobi's  work  has,  above  all,  the 
merit  of  pretending  to  be  nothing  more  than  it  is.  It  is  lively, 
graceful,  and  admirably  suited  to  its  subject,  and  is  certainly 
worthy  of  more  careful  workmanship  both  from  the  adapters  and 
the  authorities  responsible  for  the  terribly  incongruous  dressing 
as  regards  uniforms.  Mr.  Harry  Parker  recognized  the  require- 
ments of  the  part  when  he  played  the  Irish  servant  in  a  vein  of 
strikingly  low  comedy.  He  worked  for  his  effects,  and  obtained 
them.  Miss  Cranford  played  the  young  lady  with  decided 
intelligence,  and  Mr.  Marler  was  sufficiently  droll  as  the  old 
gentleman  whose  abrupt  visit  causes  all  the  trouble.  I? Enfant 
Prodigue  not  only  retains  its  popularity,  but  seems  likely  to 
render  any  new  production  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  unnecessary 
for  some  time  to  come. 

No  more  distressingly  eloquent  evidence  could  be  imagined  of 
the  disastrously  bad  theatrical  season  just  departed  than  the 
balance-sheet  presented  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
on  Wednesday.  Granting  that  the  enormous  working  expenses 
necessitate  exceptional  success  to  ensure  a  profitable  issue  to  the 
venture,  the  true  significance  of  the  deficit  of  nearly  3,000/.  on 
the  half-year  lies  in  the  general  favour  accorded  to  the  Gaiety  by 
the  playgoing  public.  A  Gaiety  burlesque  is  a  thing  like  unto 
itself  alone.  Some  praise,  many  abuse  it,  every  one  talks  of  it, 
and  most  people  gain  their  title  to  speak  by  seeing  it.  In  spite  of 
the  cruel  winter,  Carmen  Up  to  Data  had  earned  a  ten  per  cent, 
interim  dividend  by  February,  and  the  causes  of  the  present 
loss  are  stated  to  have  been  the  sudden  falling  off  of  receipts 
during  April,  May,  and  June — of  all  months  in  the  year. 
Yet  the  burlesque  was  quite  as  popular  as  its  predecessors,  and 
no  doubt,  in  ordinary  seasons,  would  have  proved  as  profitable. 
This  state  of  things  would  seem  to  show  that,  while  some  of  the 
deadness  of  theatrical  business  during  the  past  six  months  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  fare  provided  by  managers, 
much  must  be  put  down  to  a  quite  abnormal  unwillingness  or  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  public  to  take  their  amusement  at 
theatres.  Another  venture,  in  which  Mr.  George  Edwardes 
is  interested,  appears  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  at  the 
Shaftesbury.  That  this  should  be  so  is  encouraging  to  those 
who  cherish  the  belief  that  bright  refined  humour  and  pathos, 
whose  tenderness  would  possibly  be  lost  on  the  lover  of  the  more 
violent  delights  of  melodrama,  will  find  acceptance  with  a  large 
section  of  the  public  when  played  with  intelligence  and  delicacy. 
In  The  Commission  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  now  plays  the  widow 
with  a  truthful  womanly  touch  suitable  to  her  sympathetic  style. 
Miss  Lamb  has  the  advantages  of  a  graceful  and  distinguished 
bearing,  an  expressive,  well-modulated  voice,  a  clear  delivery,  and, 
apparently,  both  appetite  and  aptitude  for  work.  Miss  Lamb's 
Lady  Muriel  in  A  Pantomime  Rehearsal  is  also  a  real  piece  of 
acting.  The  little  company  now  playing  at  the  Shaftesbury  is 
eminently  suited  to  its  purpose.  In  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  we 
have  a  genuine  artist  in  light  comedy.  He  is  rapidly  effacing 
the  minute  indications  of  the  drawing-room  entertainer  and 
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acquiring  breadth  of  style,  while  losing  nothing  of  his  early 
refinement.  In  both  the  parts  be  plays' he  is  admirable.  Mr. 
Forbes  Dawson's  rapid,  jerky  method  fits  him  admirably  for  this 
class  of  work,  and  in  Miss  Lizzie  Ruggles  we  have  discovered 
both  a  surpassingly  elegant  dancer  and  an  intelligent  actress. 
Mr.  Brandon  Thomas's  versatility  and  seeming  spontaneity  grow 
and  grow  upon  one.  Mr.  Thomas  ought  to  "go  far."  The 
success  of  Mr.  George  Edwardes's  experiment  here  has  proved 
that  the  popularity  of  melodrama  and  burlesque  has  not  worked 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  taste  for  comedy. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Herr  Mehrmann's  trained  wild  beasts 
still  go  through  their  amazing  performances.  Not  Bidel,  nor 
even  Martin,  perhaps  the  greatest  tamer  that  ever  lived,  can 
well  have  dreamt  of  such  a  scene  as  Herr  Mehrmann  shows  us. 
To  have  tamed  a  Polar  bear  "  surprises  by  itself,"  and  the  tricks 
performed  by  nearly  thirty  lions,  tigers,  cheetahs,  boarhounds, 
wassie  loiinscJien,  are  startling  enough ;  but  the  great  feature  of 
the  show  is  the  spectacle  of  all  the  beasts  playing  together  like 
kittens  at  the  end.  (One  has  an  impression  that  the  boarhounds 
are  ready  to  do  police  duty  on  emergency.)  "What  all  students 
of  beast-taming  should  note  is  that  Herr  Mehrmann  never  cracks 
a  whip,  never  raises  his  voice,  and  carefully  eschews  the  cruel 
and  dangerous  folly  of  pistol-firing. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WHEN  we  closed  our  report  last  week  the  weather  ap- 
peared likely  to  improve,  and  on  Thursday  the  barometer 
was  rising  throughout  the  day  over  our  islands,  and  the  weather 
was  less  disturbed  than  of  late ;  but  on  the  Continent  it  con- 
tinued very  unsettled,  due  to  a  large  complex  depression  lying 
over  Sweden,  Finland,  and  the  Baltic ;  another  over  Italy,  and 
a  third  very  shallow  one  over  Austria-Hungary.  In  the  south- 
east of  England  a  little  rain  fell,  and  in  London  it  was  showery 
and  chilly,  with  thick  haze.  The  highest  temperature  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  Ji°  at  Leith,  and  it  did  not  exceed 
62°  in  London.  In  Paris  the  maximum  was  Ji°,  and  in  Berlin 
640.  A  severe  storm  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Lower 
Austria  on  Wednesday  (5th),  the  heavy  rain  completely  destroy- 
ing this  season's  vintage.  During  Friday  occasional  showers 
were  reported  at  our  northern  stations ;  but  over  the  south-east 
of  England  it  was  generally  fine,  and  about  six  hours  of  bright 
sunshine  were  registered  at  Westminster.  Temperature  was 
rather  higher  over  our  islands  than  of  late  ;  but  the  thermometer 
remained  below  700  generally.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent the  weather  was  cloudy  and  overcast.  Unsettled  weather 
prevailed  over  the  United  Kingdom  on  Saturday  ;  but  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  there  was  some  temporary  improvement ;  rain 
had  ceased  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  fair  generally.  During  the 
twenty-four  hours  ending  at  8  a.m.  on  Sunday  considerable  quan- 
tities of  rain  fell  in  the  west  and  north,  the  greatest  amounts 
measured  being  \'i  in.  at  Sumburgh  Head  and  07  in.  at  Holyhead, 
Pembroke,  Parsonstown,  and  Valencia.  On  Sunday  morning  a 
depression  was  lying  off  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  secondary 
disturbances  were  advancing  over  our  western  coasts.  Rain  fell 
during  the  day  over  the  whole  of  our  islands  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent,  the  greatest  amount  being  27  in.  at  Faerder. 
With  regard  to  temperature,  it  had  slightly  fallen ;  the  daily 
maxima  were  below  650  at  nearly  all  our  stations.  Over  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  it  was  fine  and  bright.  The  weather  was 
changeable  and  showery  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  Monday,  and  thunderstorms  occurred  at  many  of 
the  English  stations.  Temperature  was  below  6o°  in  North 
and  North-western  Europe ;  the  highest  recorded  in  our  islands 
was  68°  ;  it  exceeded  700  over  France  generally,  8i°  being  regis- 
tered at  Lyons.  On  Tuesday  showers  were  falling  during  the  day 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  solar  halos  were  seen  in  our 
southern  counties.  The  reports  received  on  Wednesday  morning 
(12th)  were  not  very  encouraging.  It  was  overcast  and  showery 
at  many  of  our  stations,  and  the  distribution  of  pressure  was 
favourable  for  the  advance  of  cyclonic  systems  from  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  afternoon,  however,  the  weather  had  improved  ;  the  baro- 
meter was  rising  at  our  western  stations,  and  it  was  fair  generally. 
Temperature  was  higher  in  London  than  of  late,  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  thermometer  registered  71°. 


ETON. 

ril  HERE'S  a  long  low  wall,  with  trees  behind  it, 
-*-     And  an  old  grey  chapel  behind  the  trees ; 
'Neath  the  shade  of  a  royal  keep  you'll  find  it, 
Where  kings  and  emperors  take  their  ease. 


There's  another  wall,  with  a  field  beside  it, 

A  wall  not  wholly  unknown  to  fame ; 
For  a  game's  played  there  which  most  who've  tried  it 

Declare  is  a  truly  noble  game. 

There's  a  great  grey  river  that  swirls  and  eddies 
To  the  Bells  of  Ouseley  from  Boveney  Weir, 

With  willowy  stumps  where  the  river's  bed  is, 
And  rippling  shallows  and  reaches  clear. 

There's  a  cloistered  garden,  and  four  quadrangles, 
And  red  brick  buildings,  both  old  and  new ; 

There's  a  bell  that  tolls  and  a  clock  that  jangles, 
And  a  stretch  of  sky  that  is  often  blue. 

There's  a  street  that's  alive  with  boys  and  masters  ; 

And  ah  !  there's  a  feeling  of  home  for  me  ; 
For  my  boyhood's  triumphs,  delights,  disasters, 

Successes  and  failures  were  here,  you  see. 

And  if  sometimes  I've  mocked  in  my  rhymes  at  Eton, 

Whose  glory  I  never  could  jeopardize, 
Yet  I'd  never  a  joy  I  could  not  sweeten, 

Or  a  sorrow  I  could  not  exorcise 

By  the  thought  of  my  school  and  the  brood  that's  bred  there, 
Her  bright  boy-faces  and  glad  young  life, 

And  the  manly  stress  of  the  hours  that  sped  there, 
And  the  stirring  pulse  of  her  daily  strife. 

For,  mark,  when  an  old  friend  meets  another 

(They  have  lived  and  remembered  for  years  apart), 

And  each  is  as  true  as  the  best- loved  brother, 
And  each  has  a  faithful  and  tender  heart  : 

Do  they  straight  spread  arms  and  profess  devotion, 

And  exhibit  the  signs  of  a  heartfelt  joy  ? 
No  ;  but  each  stands  steady,  and  scorns  emotion, 

And  each  says  : — How  do  you  do,  old  boy  ? 

And  so,  old  school,  if  I  lightly  greet  you, 

And  have  laughed  at  your  foibles  these  fifteen  years, 

It  is  just  as  a  dear  old  friend  I  treat  you, 
And  the  smile  of  my  lips  is  a  mask  for  tears. 

And  it  is  not  a  form  of  words,  believe  me, 

To  say  I  am  yours  while  my  pulses  beat ; 
And  whatever  garlands  the  Fates  may  weave  me 

I'll  lay,  right  gladly,  at  Eton's  feet. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  TURKEY.* 

MISS  GARNETT'S  new  book  on  The  Women  of  Turkey  and 
their  traditions  is  much  the  most  interesting  of  her  works. 
Many  curious  varieties  of  life  are  developed  in  the  various  social 
conditions  and  by  the  various  ruling  and  subject  peoples  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  To  the  volume  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie  appends 
chapters  on  the  origin  of  civilization  and  on  the  Matriarchate — 
that  condition  of  society  in  which  women  were  the  more  stable 
element  in  the  family,  and  bequeathed  their  family  name  to  their 
offspring.  Mr.  Glennie  is  dissatisfied  with  the  hypothesis  at 
present  most  in  fashion.  As  he  conceives  the  hypothesis,  civili- 
zations arose  sporadically — and,  as  it  were,  spontaneously — 
among  homogeneous  savage  communities.  Marriage  "  originated 
from  a  worse  than  brutal  savage  promiscuity."  The  similarities  of 
custom,  tale,  and  myth  were  independently  developed,  and  are 
"  due  only  to  the  identical  constitution  everywhere  of  the  human 
mind." 

It  is  not  difficult  for  Mr.  Glennie,  or  for  any  one,  to  argue 
against  these  ideas  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  generally 
held  in  this  uncompromising  form.  We  really  know  next  to 
nothing  of  "  homogeneous "  savage  groups,  unless  it  be  in 
Australia.  As  soon  as  man  was  man  he  would  mix  with  his 
neighbours  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  ideas  of  one  group  would 
be  imitated  and  adopted  by  another.  In  the  least  developed  races 
there  exists  a  very  strong  conservatism,  it  is  true.  But  even  the 
communities  of  the  lower  animals  have  made  advances,  taught  by 
experience,  and  no  sane  inquirer  can  doubt  that  the  most  unpro- 
gressive  human  society  is  capable  of  taking  lessons  from  its  neigh- 
bours. In  the  course  of  ages  experience  must  teach,  and  indi- 
viduals of  genius  must  make  and  communicate  their  discoveries. 
Thus  advances  in  the  arts  of  life  must  inevitably  occur,  and  have 
occurred,  everywhere,  in  proportion  to  the  natural  advantages, 
opportunities,  and  innate  qualities  of  various  races.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  some  peoples  have  greater  natural  abilities  than  others, 
are  quicker  to  receive  impressions,  have  ever  been  in  more  habitual 
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and  fruitful  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  and,  therefore, 
have  made  more  rapid  progress.  Why  some  races  are  thus 
gifted  while  others  are  comparatively  sunk  in  sloth  is  a  pro- 
blem which  we  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  solve.  We 
can  only  say  that  experience  most  rapidly  teaches  the  most 
docile  and  the  most  eager,  and  that  they  confer  some  measure  of 
their  knowledge  on  other  peoples  with  whom  they  come  into  con- 
tact. As  to  the  distribution  of  myth,  tale,  and  custom,  the 
uniformities  of  these  may,  in  part,  be  explained  by  the  uniformity 
of  mental  habits.  To  what  extent  there  has  been  diffusion  of 
myth  from  some  given  centre  is  a  question  of  fact  and  of  degree. 
We  cannot  say  with  certainty  whether  stories  familiar  in  Grimm's 
collection  reached  the  southern  neighbours  of  ancient  Peru  by 
some  prehistoric  transmission,  or  whether  they  are  due  to  coin- 
cidences of  invention,  like  those  which  provide  his  game  for  the 
modern  plagiary-hunter.  A  very  simple  and  obvious  notion  may 
conceivably  be  the  seed  of  a  great  tree  of  custom,  as  in  the 
curiously  uniform  and  widely  diffused  rites  connected  with 
agriculture,  with  seed-time  and  harvest.  Or,  again,  these  rites 
may  have  been  diffused  by  prehistoric  intercourse  and  migration, 
from  the  realm  of  the  Pharaohs  to  that  of  the  Incas.  We  pre- 
sume that  a  judicious  anthropologist  will  abstain  from  dog- 
matizing, though,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  migration  and 
transmission,  he  may  prefer  the  hypothesis  of  mental  uniformity  and 
coincidence  of  unborrowed  ideas.  On  these  topics,  then,  we  suppose 
that  science  should  preserve  a  balance  of  judgment,  and  not  com- 
mit herself  to  any  fixed  and  sweeping  theory  like  those  against 
which  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie  argues. 

Mr.  Glennie  has  his  own  hypothesis.  "Archaian  white 
races,"  long  settled  in  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  valleys,  "  are  to 
be  found  as  immigrants  and  colonists  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
conflict  and  contact  with  lower  coloured  and  black  races."  "  The 
subordination  of  the  lower  by  the  higher  races  was  the  essential 
condition  of  the  primary  civilizations."  If  Mr.  Glennie  means 
that  members  of  the  Archaian  white  races  reached  Mexico, 
•Chichimec,  and  Peru,  he  must  prove  his  belief  by  facts  which  we 
await  with  curiosity.  As  his  theory  seems  to  imply  that  these 
Archaian  gentry  also  influenced  Australia,  his  task  seems  almost 
impossible.  We  still  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  the  Archaian 
■white  races  evolved  the  civilization  and  ideas  which,  ex  hypothesi, 
they  distributed. 

Taking  a  special  instance  among  institutions,  Mr.  Glennie 
examines  theories  of  the  origin  of  marriags.  He  disbelieves  in 
original  human  promiscuity,  and  here  it  is  easy  to  agree  with  him. 
As  Mr.  Westermarck  argues  in  a  work  recently  noticed  in  the 
Saturday  Reviexc,  absolute  and  "  worse  than  brutal  "  promiscuity 
is  hardly  credible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  habit  of  deducing  descent  through  the  mother — a  habit 
widely  diffused,  and  of  which  many  survivals  exist  in  the  old 
civilizations — denotes  an  absence  of  certainty  of  male  parentage 
that  argues  odd  manners  among  our  early  ancestors.  In  re- 
viewing Mr.  Westermarcks  book  we  asked,  What  possible  cause, 
except  uncertainty  of  fatherhood,  could  have  produced  the 
"matriarchal"  system?  Mr.  Glennie  asks,  if  our  ancestors 
were  so  lax  on  one  point,  why  were  they  so  strict  about  pro- 
liibiting  unions  between  certain  sets  of  men  and  women,  so 
strict  about  "  exogamy  "  ?  and  why  were  they  upholders  of  the 
supremacy  of  women  ?  Well,  we  do  not  believe  in  what  is  called 
the  supremacy  of  women.  Among  the  most  "  matriarchal  "  races 
Tvomen  are  the  drudges,  do  all  the  work,  except  hunting  and 
fighting.  As  the  name-giving  element  in  society,  they  had  a 
position  of  some  prominence — the  husband,  for  example,  living 
with  the  wife's  relations.  Put  they  were,  and  are,  the  fags  of 
early  society,  in  spite  of  that.  Then,  as  to  exogamy,  we  have 
frequently  argued  that,  in  origin,  this  law  of  marriage  was  super- 
stitious rather  than  moral,  that  it  was  only  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  the  mysterious  Totemistic  tabu. 

Mr.  Glennie  is  obliged  to  offer  an  explanation  of  descent  in 
the  female  line  which  shall  not  be  the  ordinary  explanation — 
namely,  the  recognized  uncertainty  of  fatherhood — so  he  decides 
that  the  family  name  was  derived  from  the  mother  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  contact  between  higher  white  and  lower  coloured 
races.  Black  races  encountered  She's,  who  must  be  obeyed, 
"  divinely  featured,  rosy  complexioned,  and  robed  women  of 
white  strangers,  women  also  mistresses  of  secret  arts,  and  bear- 
ing themselves  as  imperious  queens."  These  ladies  married 
"  niggers,"  on  their  own  terms,  and  these  terms  were  exogamy  and 
the  supremacy  of  women. 

And  this  is  the  result  of  the  new  method !  Everybody  knows 
that  both  white  men  and  white  women  detest  the  idea  of  marriage 
between  a  girl  of  the  higher  and  a  male  of  the  lower  race. 
Ayesha,  the  only  example  of  a  lady  in  the  position  and  with  the 
characteristics  necessary  to  Mr.  Glennie's  theory,  did  not  mate 
with  the  Ama  Hagger.  White  men  are  "  general  courters,"  and 
not  fastidious ;  white  women  are,  and  are  by  their  male  kinsfolk 
compelled  to  be,  very  fastidious.  The  theory  is  reduced  to  the 
absurd  when  we  remember  that  the  race  with  the  most  stringent 
exogamous  prohibitions  is  the  Australian.  On  Mr.  Glennie's  theory, 
-these  prohibitions  were  originally  imposed  by  the  rosy  brides 
won  from  some  Archaian  white  race.  If  Mr.  Glennie  has  any 
historical  evidence  of  the  Archaian  white  race  in  Australia,  he 
can  produce  it.  The  queer  wall-paintings  in  some  Australian 
-caves  are  the  only  vestiges  of  such  evidence  that  conjecture  can 
repose  upon,  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  It  is,  of  course,  conceiv- 
able that  we  have  failed  to  understand  Mr.  Glennie's  hypothesis. 
Certainly  exogamy  is  most  in  force  precisely  where  there  is 


no  trace  of  early  white  colonists.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Glennie's 
theory  of  a  prohibition  in  its  oldest  form  connected,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  Totem,  throws  no  light  at  all  on  the  other  and  kindred 
Totemistic  tabus.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Glennie's 
pleasing  romance  of  the  fair  imperious  brides  will  win  adherents. 
As  to  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  civilization,  myth,  and  rite,  we 
can  sometimes  trace  the  diffusion  historically,  as  when  we  give 
savages  beads  and  guns,  tracts  and  gin,  or  when  Greeks  and 
Romans  adopted  alien  gods.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  old  American 
civilizations,  and  as  in  the  diffusion  of  our  own  tales  among 
Zulus,  Eskimo,  and  Huarochiri,  we  are  puzzled,  and  can  only 
suspend  our  judgment  and  collect  facts. 

We  have  dwelt  on  Mr.  Glennie's  chapters  because  they  seem 
to  focus  ideas  which  he  is  frequently  presenting.  They  are  the 
smaller  portion  of  a  book  full  of  interest,  and  particularly  rich 
in  stories.  These  are  excellent,  and  excellently  narrated  by  Miss 
Garnett.  Even  the  reader  who  is  not  concerned  about  folklore  will 
find  plenty. of  amusement  in  these  romances  of  Greek,  Jewish, 
Gipsy,  and  Turkish  women.  The  origin  of  the  mosquito's  buzz 
and  of  the  swallow's  forked  tail  is  very  humorously  given.  More 
might  have  been  told  of  the  secret  society  of  the  negresses,  and 
about  their  god  YavroubtS,  who  at  stated  times  chooses  a  bride 
from  among  them,  being  incarnate  in  a  woman  who  puts  on  the 
masculine  sex  for  the  moment.  Women  slaves  believe  in  a 
"  magical  shirt"  which  endows  them  with  beauty,  and  secures  a 
ready  sale  and  a  kind  purchaser.  "  Female  slaves  in  Turkey  have 
little  to  complain  of,"  and  we  may  infer  that  shirts  of  beauty  are 
as  common  as  wishing-caps  and  caps  of  darkness  were  "  once  upon 
a  time."  On  the  whole,  Miss  Garnett's  book  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  more  woman  gets  her  rights  the  less  reason  has  she  to 
congratulate  herself. 


NOVELS.* 

Tj^EW  writers  have  the  courage  or  the  inclination  to  apostro- 
J-  phize  their  readers  in  the  curt  fantastic  fashion  adopted 
by  the  author  of  Helen's  Vow,  and  less  few  so  oddly  criticize 
their  own  story  as  it  either  progresses  or  retrogrades.  If  these 
originalities  are  thrown  in  with  a  view  to  distract  attention  from 
the  weakness  of  the  work,  they  do  not  answer  their  purpose. 
The  reader  is  certainly  confused  by  the  high-handedness  of  an 
author  who  tells  him  what  to  think  ;  but  he  cannot  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  volumes  contain  more  than  usual  of  the  im- 
probable and  impossible,  and  those  not  cunningly  arranged.  The 
hero,  Dallas,  who  afterwards  becomes  Leger,  is  a  villain  who 
becomes  a  saint,  an  adventurer  who  becomes  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
He  is  wicked  when  poor,  and  good  when  rich  ;  he  is  as  powerful 
bodily  as  mentally ;  he  manages  to  survive  three  bottles  of 
poison,  and  a  bullet  wound  in  the  back  of  his  head,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  first  volume.  The  heroine  is  a  lady  of  strange 
manners  and  stranger  habits.  "  She  was  not  a  cruel  woman,  but 
she  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  small  griefs."  At  a  recep- 
tion given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — who 
gives  the  only  parties  in  the  book,  and  who  has  a  house  with 
"  graceful  stairs " — Helen  is  much  attracted  by  Leger,  who  is, 
although  she  does  not  know  it,  the  fate  she  is  in  search  of.  They 
are  not  introduced,  and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  fishes  her  out 
of  the  river,  she  immediately  gives  up  the  party  she  is  boating  with, 
and  follows  him  to  his  house.  She  is,  indeed,  a  very  odd  mixture — 
she  makes  "  quips,"  and  occasionally  becomes  "  caustic,"  but  even 
such  a  misguided  being  as  she  is  would  hardly  tolerate  such  a 
person  as  Maynard  is  represented  to  be.  Maynard  is  the  villain, 
and  he  loves  Helen,  and  because  he  does  so  he  wrecks  her 
happiness,  takes  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  and  ruins  his  friend's 
life.  But  even  that  is  no  reason  why — he  was  enormously  rich — 
he  should  only  have  sham  pictures  and  bronzes  in  his  "  gorgeous 
surroundings  "  in  the  Albany,  or  why  his  "  glossy,  well-brushed 
patent  leather  boots"  should  have  been  equally  false — still  we 
are  assured  they  were.    His  conversation  was  not  brilliant. 

"  I  think,"  said  Maynard,  sententiously,  "  that  either  he  has  been  found 
out  in  something  dishonourable  " 

"  Oh  lie,  my  James,"  cried  De  Laure,  in  pretended  horror,  holding  up  an 
evening  paper  to  hide  the  assumed  blushes. 

"Or  that  he,"  Maynard  hesitated — 

"  Or  that  he,"  went  on  the  Frenchman,  "  has  a  stomach-ache." 

"  A  stomach-ache? " 

"  I  mean  is  not  happy  in  his  interieur." 

"  Bah  !  "  growled  the  financier  ;  "you  are  always  a  fool,  I  see.  Well,  we 
will  play  out  the  queer  bit  of  comedy.  It  may  help  us  both  to  what  we 
want." 

The  author  is  somewhat  lacking  in  taste  when  he  says 

The  royalties,  who  seem  sparsely  fed  at  home,  as  they  always  come  out 
hungry,  are  eating  in  the  supper-room  ;  eating  as  if  the}'  scarcely  expected 
to  eat  again  ;  the  full-fed  aristocracy  are  waiting  their  turn  patienily,  for 
they  know  that,  though  ruin  and  ted  republicanism  loom  nearer  each  day 
upon  the  horizon,  they  have  as  yet  some  cold  mutton  in  their  Belgravian 
and  Grosvenorian  larders. 

Dramatic  sparks  are  often  introduced ;  but  they  fade  out  with  no 

*  Helen's  Vow ;  or,  a  Freak  of  Fate.  By  the  Earl  of  Desart.  2  vols. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

The  Undergraduate.  By  George  Ross  Dering.  2  vols.  London : 
Bichard  Bentley  &  Son. 

Jack  Sktffingtcn.  By  Guv  GraveLhill.  2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  & 
Hall. 

A  Leading  Lady.  By  Henry  Herman,  i  vol.  Loudon  :  Chatto  & 
YViudus. 
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result  upon  the  tale,  and  a  vein  of  cynicism  crops  up  unexpectedly 
and  mostly  degenerates  into  coarseness.  The  English  is  not 
above  reproach  ;  there  is  a  general  haziness  and  a  lack  of  lucidity 
about  it  which  is  most  noticeable  in  pp.  62  and  63.  The  political 
opinions  are  original,  though  not  at  all  clear.  The  Bennidales, 
as  a  distinct  creation,  are  a  decidedly  amusing  relief  to  the  story, 
and  the  ending  is  as  sensational  as  the  whole. 

The  Undergraduate  is  a  very  solid  "  sketch  ";  it  contains  lessons 
of  all  kinds  ;  all  of  them  are  pompous,  most  of  them  lengthy, 
and  just  a  few  are  learned.  The  motive  of  the  book  is  good ; 
but  its  meaning  is  nowhere  clear,  and  neither  is  conveyed  in  an 
agreeable,  or  even  in  a  workmanlike,  manner.  It  has  two  dis- 
tinct stories — one  deals  with  the  affection  of  a  married  woman, 
the  wife  of  an  eminent  professor,  for  the  Undergraduate;  and 
the  other  is  the  history  of  the  reasons  which  compel  a  conscientious 
Nonconformist  minister  to  give  up  his  ministry.  The  first  is  a 
singularly  unattractive  subject,  and  it  is  treated  in  a  crude  and 
unsatisfactory  way.  The  circumstance  of  the  woman  making 
love  to  the  man  is  not  palliated  by  the  slightest  charm  either 
of  diction  or  circumstance.  The  doubts  and  fears  which  beset 
the  calculating  mind  of  the  Undergraduate  would  not  be  impor- 
tant in  themselves  if  it  were  not  that  he  is  permitted  as  well 
to  air  his  religious  views  and  his  insolent  schoolboy  theories  in 
a  merciless  and  obtrusive  fashion.  He  is  the  most  self-confident, 
self-satisfied  youth  of  nineteen  ever  made  the  hero  of  a  book.  The 
minister,  the  father  of  the  Undergraduate,  has  a  tiresome  flock  to 
contend  with,  and  the  author  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  Non- 
conformists are  a  jealous,  tittle-tattling,  illiterate  set :  but  he  deals 
with  each  member  of  that  persuasion  with  some  amount  of  crea- 
tive power.  The  minister  is  immeasurably  superior  to  his  sur- 
roundings, and  his  own  fine  instincts  make  him  give  up  a  doctrine 
the  tenets  of  which  he  cannot  follow,  and  so  finally  he  joins  the 
Church  of  England.  The  author  has  not  fulfilled  his  earlier 
promise  in  this  work — it  is  extremely  unequal  throughout,  and 
bis  assumption  of  smartness  is  irritating. 

Jack  Skeffington — a  sporting  novel — is  built  up  upon  several 
excellent  models,  and  the  writer's  strenuous  endeavours  to 
emulate  Whyte  Melville  are  in  every  way  commendable ;  though 
they  are  not  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  In  some  parts  he 
gets  quite  near  to  Captain  Ilawley  Smart,  yet  it  would  have  been 
simpler  for  him,  as  he  is  evidently  a  keen  sportsman,  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  reader,  had  he  formed  his  own  style,  and  clung 
to  his  own  experiences.  However,  any  one  interested  in  long  and 
unusually  exciting  "  runs"  will  enjoy  the  book,  for  it  is  nothing 
less  than  a  series  of  them  linked  together  by  a  rather  thin  story. 
Jack's  history  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  an  old  gentleman,  whose 
evident  aim  is  to  prove  that  his  own  sporting  proclivities  are 
not  great,  and  that  he  only  enjoys  hunting  by  proxy ;  but  the 
intelligent  reader  is  never  hoodwinked  by  him.  He  is  a  genial 
old  bore,  who  adores  Jack,  because  that  young  man's  puritanical 
family  object  to  his  love  for  field  sports,  and  to  his  neglect  of 
his  studies.  Jack  is  a  fairly  typical  undergraduate,  and  his 
surroundings  and  sentiments  are  more  healthy  in  tone  than 
those  of  his  contemporary  in  the  preceding  book.  The  American 
scenes  are  not  particularly  interesting,  but  the  whole  is  well  and 
easily  written.  Bill  Hartley's  sacrifice  is  a  delightful  piece  of 
Quixotism,  enough  in  itself  to  redeem  a  book  which,  although  it 
has  faults,  has  many  virtues.  In  each  of  the  books  before  us  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  same  well-worn  phrases  should  be 
repeatedly  used,  such  as  "  Bolts  from  the  Blue,"  "  Goddess 
Nicotina,"  "  For  the  nonce,"  "  omnium  gatherum,"  &c. 

The  story  of  A  Leading  Lady  is  a  very  slight  one.  Her  lover, 
a  rich  young  man,  buys  a  partnership  in  a  London  theatre  that 
she  may  perform  there ;  she  does  so,  and  there  meets  a  sup- 
posedly typical  "leading  man,"  to  whom  she  immediately  presents 
her  heart.  The  managers  of  the  theatre  want  only  the  young 
man's  money  and  not  his  partnership,  so  they  conceive  an  im- 
moral scheme  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  him.  They  lay  traps 
to  make  him  jealous,  thinking  he  will  then  give  up  all  connexion 
with  ^  the  theatre,  and  in  so  doing  they  throw  the  "  leading 
lady  "  into  an  ambiguous  position  with  the  "  leading  man."  They 
succeed  very  well  for  a  time ;  but  they  are  at  last  frustrated  by 
the  rich  young  man,  who  in  a  most  spirited  manner  sets  fire  to 
the  theatre,  rescues  the  heroine  from  the  flames,  and  then  marries 
her.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  ring  of  truth  is  invariably 
lacking  in  all  stories  connected  with  stage  life,  and  whether  they 
emanate  from  the  pen  of  the  actor  or  the  novelist  the  result  is 
precisely  the  same.  A  Leading  Lady  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  for  in  it  the  same  insincere  glamour  is  thrown  over  the 
subject,  and  the  same  familiar  debasement  is  noticeable  in  the 
characters.  The  author  in  this  case  should  know  what  he  is 
talking  about ;  probably  he  does  know,  but  he  will  not  betray 
his  knowledge  to  his  readers.  He  never  once  breaks  through 
the  usual  restraint  of  every  other  writer  upon  the  same  theme  ; 
he  does  not  leave  his  characters  as  he  finds  them,  nor  does  he 
reconstruct  them  into  anything  like  actual  beings.  The  "leading 
lady  "  herself  is  not  lifelike,  although  she  possesses  "  a  creamy 
translucent  skin  velvety  as  a  peach."  Perhaps  the  author 
has  been  even  a  little  unkind  to  her;  still,  if  it  is  possible 
that  she  ever  existed,  she  must  have  been  an  offensive  young 
woman,  and  if  she  is  a  purely  imaginary  one,  she  is  some- 
thing worse.  A  person  who  had  been  on  the  stage  from  the 
age  of  six  would  scarcely  fall  a  victim  to  Mr.  Randolph  Watson's 
attractions ;  she  must  have  met  many  of  that  type,  and  by 
the  time  she  had  reached  her  "  leading  "  position  would  have  I 


learned  to  appreciate  the  attentions  of  an  honest  young  lover  who 
was  unconnected  with  the  footlights.  The  opening  chapters, 
which  contain  a  description  of  the  strike  of  the  workmen  and  the 
perplexities  of  the  insolvent  managers,  are  the  best  in  the  book. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  say  if  the  characters  of  the  managers  are 
at  all  true  to  life.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  admits  of  no 
honesty  of  purpose  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre  ;  anything  so 
hideous  in  design  as  the  supper  party  improvised  by  Messrs. 
Watson  and  Brewster  has  rarely  been  done,  but  as  its  execution 
was  fortunately  so  puerile  in  effect,  its  point  is  happily  lost. 
The  last  chapters  are  truly  amusing,  although  we  doubt  if  the 
author  intended  they  should  be  so. 


EVANS'S  COIN'S  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 
(Supplement.  J* 

DR.  EVANS'S  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  which  first  appeared 
in  1864,  was  in  its  way  one  of  the  most  successful  essays 
in  numismatics  ever  published.  It  dealt  with  coins  of  a  strictly- 
defined  class,  and  dealt  with  them  in  a  manner  which  has  left 
little  or  nothing  to  alter  in  the  first  edition,  and  not  much  to  add 
to  it  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  had 
a  still  more  eminent  merit  in  introducing  a  new  and  scientific 
method  for  arranging  large  series  of  coins ;  a  method  which  has 
since,  in  a  slight  and  tentative  way,  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  whole  range  of  numismatic  study,  and  is  no  doubt  destined 
to  a  fuller  application,  but  which  is  especially  valuable  in  dealing 
with  half-barbarous  issues  like  that  to  which  Dr.  Evans  first 
applied  it.  We  may  quote  the  author's  own  words  to  show  what 
is  this  method — which  has  since  been  defined  as  the  study  of  the 
morphology  of  coins : — ■ 

From  the  succession  of  the  types,  and  the  gradual  diminution  in  weight, 
I  attempted  to  show  that  some  kind  of  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
coins  was  possible,  and  that  a  very  considerable  period  of  time  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  issue  of  the  heaviest  coins,  which  most  nearly  resemble 
the  prototype,  and  of  those  of  which  the  age  can  be  fixed  on  historical 
grounds,  and  the  types  of  which  have  very  widely  diverged  from  their 
original.  In  fact,  I  attempted  to  apply  the  principles  of  "evolution"  and 
"  natural  selection  "  to  numismatic  inquiries  ;  and  when,  ten  years  after- 
wards, Darwin's  great  work  on  the  origin  of  species  was  published,  I  found 
that  I  had  been  approaching  the  study  of  barbaric  art  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  those  on  which  he  had  conducted  his  far  more  important  inquiries 
into  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature.  In  Chapter  II.  of  this  book  I  have  laid 
down  the  principles  on  which  the  evolution  of  the  types  of  Ancient  British 
coins  seems  to  have  arisen  ;  and,  in  1875,  I  enlarged  farther  upon  this  view 
of  the  subject,  in  a  lecture  that  I  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
"The  Coinage  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  Natural  Selection." 

It  no  doubt  results  from  Dr.  Evans's  early  application  of  anticipa- 
tion of  Darwinian  methods  that  he  practically  finds  nothing 
to  alter  in  the  arrangement  of  coins  adopted  in  his  first  edition ; 
at  A  as,  in  point  of  fact — though  this,  of  course,  is  the  gift  of 
Fortune  or  Mis-fortune — few  ancient  British  coins  of  great  im- 
portance have  been  discovered  since  the  Coins  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  was  first  published,  the  author  has  decided,  instead  of 
issuing  a  new  edition  of  his  work,  to  content  himself  with  a  sup- 
plement. "  This,"  he  says,  "  I  have  done  partly  because  it 
seemed  hardly  fair  upon  the  possessors  of  the  original  work  to 
supersede  it  altogether,  and  partly  because  the  modifications  and 
corrections  are,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  neither  numerous  nor 
important." 

This  last  fact  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  As  to  the  additions 
which  this  supplementary  volume  contains,  most  of  them  spring 
from  two  finds,  or  rather  one  find  and  one  series  of  finds — the 
first  at  Freckenham,  Suffolk,  the  other  at  Bognor — the  results  of 
which  have  already  been  published  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle, 
and  are  therefore  familiar  to  numismatists ;  while  the  layman 
would  scarcely  benefit  by  their  recapitulation  here.  The  pagina- 
tion of  this  supplementary  volume  and  the  numeration  of 
the  chapters  and  plates  have  been  continuous  with  that  of 
the  original  volume.  Of  plates  of  uninscribed  coins  (which, 
as  everybody  who  knows  the  first  edition  is  aware,  are 
indicated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet)  we  have  four  new  ones 
(k-n).  Some  of  these  contain,  from  the  morphological  stand- 
point, some  interesting  "  missing  links,"  but  there  are  none  of 
great  value.  The  supplementary  plates  of  inscribed  coins  are 
six  (xviii.-xxiii.)  Of  these,  to  be  chiefly  noted  are  the  coins  of 
the  South-Eastern  district,  which  give  the  name  of  tincommia, 
whereas  none  of  those  published  in  Dr.  Evans's  first  edition  read 
more  than  "  tincom,"  which  moreover,  as  it  there  appears,  might 
have  stood  for  tin  commi  [or  comi]  filivs,  for  this  reading  also 
occurs.  The  types  of  the  coins  of  Verica  are  largely  increased 
through  the  Bognor  finds.  Still  more  important  is  the  coin 
reading  caea,  a  name  which  Dr.  Evans  thinks  may  reasonably  be 
completed  to  caeatacvs,  or  Oaractacus.  But  there  are  consider- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  identifying  this  Caractacus  with  the 
Caractacus  of  the  Roman  historians.  Two  remarkable  new  types 
of  Dubnovelaunus  likewise  deserve  special  mention  here. 

WTe  have  quoted  the  reasons  which  Dr.  Evans  gives  for  not 
issuing  a  new  edition  of  his  work  instead  of  this  supplementary 
volume.    But,  at  the  same  time,  we  very  much  regret  the  deci- 

*  The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  Supplement.  Arranged  and 
Described  by  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
and  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London.    London  :  B.  Quaritch. 
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ion  be  lias  come  to.  AVe  regard  bis  scruples  on  behalf  of  the 
purchasers  of  the  first  edition  quite  unnecessary ;  for,  if  after  a 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  felt  aggrieved  at  seeing  the 
book  supplanted,  we  do  not  know  where  their  claims  will  stop. 
And  though  the  theories  put  forward  in  the  original  introduction 
may  not  have  been  materially  modified,  they  would  yet  have 
gained  more  weight  from  their  restatement,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  on  one  or  two  points — as,  for  example,  the  important 
question  of  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  earliest  British  coins — 
the  consideration  which  such  restatement  involved  might  have 
induced  Dr.  Evans  to  change  his  views.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Evans 
himself  notes,  the  relation  of  numismatic  studies  to  history  is 
becoming  year  by  year  more  recognized.  And  though  most  of 
our  historical  students  write  quite  as  laymen  upon  numismatics, 
it  is  something  that  they  do  not  neglect  them  altogether.  The 
change  in  their  attitude,  moreover,  seems  to  demand  something 
of  a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the  numismatist.  He 
should  meet  them  half-way.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to 
take  more  account  of  coins,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  numis- 
matist to  take  more  account  of  historical  records  than  he  felt 
compelled  to  in  former  times. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  recent  appearance  of  an 
essay  by  Professor  Eidgeway  on  the  Greek  Trade '.Routes  to  Britain, 
in  which  the  author  bases  his  conclusions  very  largely  upon 
numismatic  evidence.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss  this 
learned  and  very  interesting  paper.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  author  treads  the  difficult  ground 
of  the  descent  of  types  or  the  morphology  of  coins  with  more 
boldness  than  success.  But  on  this  very  subject  on  which  Pro- 
fessor Eidgeway  writes  as  a  layman  Dr.  Evans  can  speak  as  a 
master.  We  do  not  see,  therefore,  why,  considering  where  we 
are  in  numismatic  studies,  the  author  should  not  have  carried 
his  classification  of  types  beyond  the  Channel,  and,  at  any  rate  in 
a  tentative  way,  have  afforded  the  historian  some  clue  upon  that 
very  question  to  which  Professor  Eidgeway  has  attempted  to  find 
an  answer — What  were  the  routes  by  which  the  different  types 
of  Gaulish  coins  found  their  way  through  Gaul  to  Britain  ?  Eor 
a  work  upon  the  coinages  of  the  Ancient  Britons  can  never  be 
complete  unless  it  makes  some  attempt  to  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  before  doing  so,  or  attempting  to  do 
60,  we  must  wait  for  the  illustrations  to  the  catalogue  of  Gaulish 
coins  in  the  French  Bibliotheque.  But  in  that  case  we  should 
answer,  "  Then  wait  for  the  appearance  of  these  plates,  which,  we 
believe,  are  promised  us  shortly." 


THE  QUEEN'S  COMMISSION  * 

THIS  book  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  parents  and  guardians 
who  wish  to  send  their  sons  or  wards  into  the  Army.  To 
those  inexperienced  in  military  matters  it  will  be  of  great  use, 
though  some  portions  of  it  might  have  been  omitted  with  advan- 
tage. Lengthy  extracts  from  the  Queen's  Eegulations  and  references 
to  Army  Orders,  tend  to  confuse  the  ordinary  reader  without  afford- 
ing him  any  assistance ;  and  the  numerous  warrants  which  define 
the  conditions  of  service  in  the  varkms  departments  of  the  army 
succeed  one  another  and  change  with  such  bewildering  rapidity 
that  any  book  dealing  with  them  must  soon  become  obsolete 
unless  constantly  revised.  To  support  what  we  are  saying,  we 
may  point  out  that  the  regulations  regarding  commissions  in  the 
Line,  and  service  in  the  Army  Service  Corps,  have  considerably 
altered  since  the  book  went  to  press ;  and  a  Eoyal  Warrant, 
which  will  upset  much  with  reference  to  the  Artillery,  is  being 
framed  at  this  moment.  The  writer  certainly  does  hint  that 
changes  are  to  be  expected ;  but  the  parent  seeking  information 
will  prefer  facts  to  be  obtained  from  the  Military  Secretary  to 
probabilities  foreshadowed  by  an  author  who  hails  many  thousands 
of  miles  from  Pall  Mall.  There  is,  however,  much  sound  advice 
to  be  derived  from  these  pages  ;  and  what  Captain  Younghusband 
has  to  say  about  an  officer's  prospects  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  service  is  well  considered. 

Most  civilians  will,  we  fear,  be  disposed  to  regard  the  opinion 
that  300^.  a  year  is  necessary  for  a  subaltern's  allowance  besides 
his  pay  in  a  good  infantry  regiment  as  a  melancholy  satire  on  the 
army,  viewed  as  a  profession  for  a  man  who  means  to  make  it 
such.  We  notice  further  on  some  very  sensible  remarks  on 
army  doctors  and  also  most  useful  hints  regarding  the  Indian 
Stall'  Corps  and  the  Marines.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet 
with  mistakes.  Three  vacancies,  with  a  fourth  in  alternate  years, 
are  not  annually  reserved  in  the  Stall'  College  for  the  Eoyal 
Engineers.  Again,  the  Governor  of  the  Eoyal  Military  Academy 
is  not  necessarily  a  gunner — indeed,  of  late  years  he  has  been 
more  frequently  selected  from  the  sister-corps.  We  think  the 
advice  regarding  revolvers  might  have  been  simplified.  It  is 
evident  that  on  service  the  soldier  cannot  buy  cartridges,  so  he 
must  either  use  the  ammunition  supplied  by  Government  or  go 
without.  Therefore,  if  this  ammunition  does  not  fit  his  revolver, 
it  becomes  a  useless  encumbrance,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  on  him  the  importance  of  this  fact. 


*   The  Queen's  Commission.    London  :  John  Murray.  1891. 


THEODORIC  THE  GOTH.* 

NO  one,  of  course,  has  so  good  a  claim  as  Mr.  Hodgkin  to  be 
reckoned  an  authority  on  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  and  his 
present  volume  is  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation.    Written  as  a 
book  of  this  kind  should  be,  it  enables  the  reader  to  grasp  with- 
out difficulty  the  character  of  the  period  in  which  its  "  hero " 
lived,  the  manner  of  man  that  he  was,  and  the  part  that  he  played 
in  the  history  of  his  own  nation  and  of  the  world  at  large.  While 
there  is  no  lack  of  details  in  the  book,  it  is  not  overburdened 
with  them,  all  that  are  given  serving  to  make  the  general  effect 
more  complete.    Here  at.  least  Mr.  Hodgkin  is  never  dull.  In 
some  parts  he  writes  with  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  power,  as 
in  his  description  of  the  Constantinople  which  Theodoric  beheld 
as  a  boy ;  now  and  then  he  is  distinctly  humorous ;  his  narra- 
tive is  stirring,  and  his  comments  and  explanations  clear  and 
not  too  minute.    The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  his  book  is 
that  too  many  pages  are  taken  tip  with  matters  which,  though 
they  have  each   a  bearing  on   the  main  subject,  should  have 
been  treated  more  briefly  as  being  subordinate  to  it.    As,  be- 
sides writing  fully  on  Theodoric  in  his  Italy  and  her  Invaders, 
Mr.  Hodgkin  has  in  his  Letters  of  Cassiodorus  illustrated  the 
most  interesting  side  of  the  reign  of  the  Gothic  King,  his  efforts 
to  enforce  on  Goths  and  Eomans  alike  the  observance  of  civilitas, 
we  shall  not  devote  to  his  present  work  the  space  which  we 
should  have  given  to  it  had  its  contents  come  before  us  for  the 
first  time.    That  he  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  art  of  writing  a 
short  history  is  abundantly  proved  by  his  description  of  the 
movements  and  fortunes  of  the  Ostrogoths  down  to  the  accession 
of  Theodoric.    Nor  has  he  shown  himself  less  skilful  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  constantly  changing  relations  of  Theodoric  with  the 
Empire  before  his  invasion  of  Italy ;  certain  principal  incidents 
in  this  period — the  King's  struggle  with  the  other  Theodoric,  the 
son  of  Triarius,  his  invasion  of  Macedonia,  and  the  defeat  of  his 
rearguard  in  the  Candavian  mountains — are  well  brought  out, 
while  the  mere  shiftings  "  backwards  and  forwards  between  peace 
and  war  with  the  Empire,"  though  noticed,  are  passed  over 
rapidly.    With  reference  to  those  acts  of  Theodoric  after  the 
establishment  of  his  kingship  in  Italy  which  implied  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  superiority  of  the  Emperor,  Mr.  Hodgkin 
remarks  that  the  recognition  of  his  royalty  by  the  Imperial 
Court  was  of  no  small  importance  to  the  Ostrogothic  King ;  for 
it  enabled  him  to  "  reckon  on  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Eoman  officials  in  the  task  of  government."    While  "all  the 
new  barbarian   royalties  preserved    much   of  the   laws  and 
machinery  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  Theodoric's  Italian  kingdom 
preserved  the  most  of  all."    The  official  hierarchy  which  he  kept 
industriously  at  work  is  described  at  length  in  the  Letters  of 
Cassiodorus ;  the  sketch  given  of  it  here  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  book,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
one  who  had  not  a  full  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
Every  one  who  knows  Eavenna  will  be  glad  to  have  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  glories  of  its  mosaics,  the  splendid  processions  of 
Virgins  and  Martyrs  moving  along  the  walls  of  S.  Apollinare 
Nuovo  to  cast  their  crowns  before  the  Eedeenier's  feet,  the 
Baptism  in  the  Oratory  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  the  other 
memorable  sights  on  which  Mr.  Hodgkin  descants  with  befitting 
enthusiasm.    Apart  from  living  friends,  we  could  wish  for  no 
better  companion  than  his  book  when  next  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  city  where  Theodoric  dwelt.    He  carries  his  story  on  from 
the  death  of  his  "hero"  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic 
monarchy  in  Italy,  treating  this  supplementary  part  of  his  work 
in  broad  outline,  and  adds  a  pleasant  chapter  on  the  "  Theodoric 
of  Saga."    His  volume  contains  four  excellent  maps  based  on 
maps  in  his  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  and  many  illustrations  re- 
presenting for  the  most  part  the  buildings  and  mosaics  of  Eavenna 
and  other  memorials  of  Theodoric's  reign. 


REPORTS  OF  STATE  TRIALS. t 

TWO-THIEDS  of  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Macdonell's  admir- 
ably executed  new  series  of  State.  Trials  are  occupied  by  two 
famous  cases,  the  one  of  practical  and  the  other  of  constitutional 
import  second  to  hardly  any  on  record.  In  the  remainder  there  is 
much  that  is  interesting.  The  King  against  Fursey  is  an  early 
case  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  modern  system  of 
regular  practice ;  Dicas  v.  Brougham  settles  the  rights  of  a  Lord 
Chancellor  in  a  certain  case  (but  so  few  of  us  are  likely  to  be 
Lord  Chancellors !) ;  Jephson  v.  Riera  is  important  for  alien  and 
colonial  law,  as  in  a  different  way  is  The  Mayor  of  Lyons  v.  The 
East  India  Company ;  Dobree  v.  Napier  gives  a  valuable  corollary 
to  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  a  group  of  cases  against 
Chartists  in  '38  and  '40  contain  many  things  very  valuable,  both 
historically  and  politically.  We  may  note  especially  evidences 
of  the  Tory  Eadicalism  which  was  such  a  curious  feature  of 
Chart  ism,  which  was  strong  in  Joseph  Eayner  Stephens,  one  of  the 
defendants  here,  which  undoubtedly  derived  from  Cobbett,  which 
formed  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  of  which  there  were  very  much  to  say  if 

*  Heroes  of  the  Nations— Theodoric  the  Goth,  the  Barbarian  Champion  of 
Civilization.  Br  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
London,  Author' of  "  Italy  and  her  Invaders,"  &c.  New  "i  ork  and  London  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1891. 

t  Reports  of  State  Trials.  New  Series.  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  John 
Macdonell.    London:  Stationery  Office.  1891. 
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our  limits  permitted  it.  And  we  may  presently  take  in  some  of  the 
points  suggested  by  this  group  of  cases  in  noticing  the  first  and 
most  important  of  all,  The  King  against  Finney,  the  case  which 
dealt  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Mayor,  and  consequently  of 
the  eivil  authorities  generally,  in  the  famous  Bristol  riots  of  sixty 
years  ago.  This,  with  the  much  less  practically  important,  but 
constitutionally  interesting,  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  makes 
up  the  two  cases  to  which  we  referred  above,  as  almost  monopo- 
lizing both  the  interest  and  the  space  of  the  volume. 

Stockdale  v.  Hansard  is  one  of  those  cases  which  chiefly  go  to 
furnish  forth  the  wonder  and  envy  of  surrounding  nations. 
Nothing  could  be  less  creditable  or  more  frivolous  (we  own  that 
even  at  this  distance  of  fifty-four  years  the  litigiousness  of  the 
valiant  Stockdale  makes  us  shiver  as  we  write  these  words)  than 
the  inception  of  it.  Stockdale,  a  speculative  publisher,  had  pub- 
lished among  other  things  one  of  those  books  which  their  defenders 
call  "  scientific,"  and  which  the  profane  vulgar  call  "  obscene." 
Certain  prison  inspectors  found  a  copy  in  Newgate,  and  spoke  of 
it  as  the  profane  vulgar  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons 
which  was  published.  Thereupon  Stockdale  brings  me  his  action 
for  libel  against  Messrs.  Hansard  as  printers  of  the  House,  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  tussle  begins.  It  lasted  about  four  years ;  it  was 
never  quite  settled,  an  Act  of  Parliament  being  required  to  cut 
the  main  knot ;  and,  among  its  other  results,  Messrs.  Hansard 
were  cast  in  damages  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  un- 
happy Sheriffs  of  Middlesex  were  made  desperately  ill  by  being 
committed  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great 
judgment  of  Lord  Denman  (there  is  nobody  like  your  excessively 
Liberal  lawyer  while  he  is  in  the  Commons  for  taking  the  right 
side  when  he  comes  to  the  Peers),  scouting  the  preposterous  claims 
of  the  Commons  to  a  tyranny  worse  than  that  of  any  despotism, 
is  the  monument  which  has  survived  the  case ;  but  there  were 
half  a  dozen  actions  on  it.  Perhaps  the  thing  could  not  be  better 
summed  up  in  a  nutshell  than  by  Denman's  own  words  in  his  judg- 
ment : — "  1  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  body  of  men  what- 
ever who  can  privilege  any  servant  of  theirs  to  publish  a  libel  upon  an 
individual."  These  words  are  so  noble,  especially  when  reinforced 
by  a  biting  comment  of  their  author's  in  a  private  memorandum — 
"  There  are  always  some  zealots  of  privilege  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  none  of  its  members  are  more  averse  than  other  people 
to  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  " — that  one  willingly  averts  one's 
eyes  from  the  personality  of  Stockdale. 

The  trial  at  Bar  of  Charles  Pinney  (with  its  necessary  pre- 
liminary, the  Special  Commission  on  the  Bristol  rioters,  Chief 
Justice  Tindal's  charge  on  which  is  given  here)  supplies  a  subject 
of  very  different  interest.    In  Rex  v.  Pinney  real  things,  and 
not  the  punctilios  of  a  certain  form  of  government,  are  concerned. 
Tindal,  C.J.,  laid  down  the  principle  that,  and  supported  it  with 
the  reasons  why,  "  the  law  of  England  hath  at  all  times  held  in 
the  greatest  abhorrence  riotous  and  tumultuary  assemblages  of 
the  people."    The  breed  of  Tindal,  C.J.,  is,  we  fear,  dormant, 
if  not  extinct ;  but,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence  and  the 
help  of  a  few  riots,  it  may  revive  again.    Anyhow,  the  Bristol 
outbreak  was  the  most  considerable  example  i'or  the  past  sixty 
years  (it  will  be  exactly  sixty  years  come  next  29th  October)  of 
popular  riots  in  England.    It  is  not  denied  that  for  the  best  part 
of  three  days  a  town  which  could  still  claim  to  be  in  a  certain 
sense  the  second  city  in  England,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob, 
that  three  gaols  were  destroyed,  the  Mansion  House  and  the 
Bishop's  Palace  sacked,  two  sides  of  a  large  square  of  resident 
and  other  houses  burnt  and  plundered.    The  actual  loss  of  life, 
as  always  in  these  cases,  is  much  disputed.    The  account  which  Mr. 
Macdonell  accepts  puts  the  killed  and  wounded  at  about  a  hundred  ; 
but  this,  it  should  be  observed,  is  limited  to  cases  of  actual  authenti- 
cation.   Mr.  Hunt,  a  writer  who  unites  local  knowledge  with 
that  general  historical  sense  and  practice  so  rarely  possessed  by 
local  historians,  inclines  in  his  Bristol  to,  though  he  does  not 
positively  endorse,  an  estimate  five  times  higher,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  rioters,  for  obvious  reasons,  die  or  are  cured  out 
of  the  way  if  they  can.    And  the  singular  thing  is,  that  the 
matter  was  not,  as  most  popular  riots  are,  unexpected.  Although 
the  close  corporation  of  Bristol  was  not  out  and  out  Tory  (the 
unlucky  Pinney  himself  was  a  Reformer),  the  population  generally 
was  Radical,  and  the  corporation  was  very  unpopular.    Its  legal 
adviser  and  Town  Clerk  (who,  according  to  the  unusual  Bristol 
custom,  was  a  barrister,  and  acted  as  magistrate),  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ludlow,  appears,  from  his  evidence  at  this  very  trial,  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  male  and  legal  Mrs.  Cluppins.    Its  Recorder,  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  was  the  most  outspoken  and  the  most  un- 
popular Tory  in  England,  and  it  had  glimmerings  that,  if  he 
came  down  for  the  usual  October  gaol  delivery  while  the  Bill  was 
still  hanging  between  the  constitutional  resistance  of  the  Lords  and 
the  unconstitutional  coup  d'etat  which  the  King  and  Grey  planned, 
and  by  which  they  ultimately  forced  it  through,  there  would  be 
wigs  on  College  and  other  greens.    They  consulted  the  Central 
(Whig)  Government ;  and  not  only  was  Sir  Charles  himself  of 
opinion  that,  cost  what  it  might,  the  gaol  delivery  must  be  held, 
but  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Whig  Home  Secretary,  fully  con- 
curred with  him,  and  agreed  further  to  furnish  whatever  troops 
might  be   necessary  to  overawe  malcontents.     By   a  most 
lamentable  combination  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  and  of  disaffection  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  these  precautions  were  rendered 
entirely  useless,  and  the  results  summarized  above  happened. 
They  gave  rise  to   three  distinct  sets  of  legal  proceedings. 
The  first  was  the  trial,  by  Special  Commission,  of  the  rioters 


in  January  1832,  when  more  than  a  hundred  men  were 
arraigned,  four  executed,  and  most  of  the  rest  sentenced  to 
minor  penalties,  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  this  being  the 
acquittal  of  Captain  Lewis,  a  volunteer  constable  who  had  shot 
a  rioter.  Immediately  afterwards  came  the  court-martial  on 
Colonel  Brereton,  the  military  commandant,  who  shot  himself 
before  the  inquiry  had  finished.  And,  lastly,  exactly  a  year  after 
the  riots,  came  the  trial  at  Bar,  before  Lord  Tenterden  and  Justices 
Littledale,  Parke,  and  Taunton,  with  a  special  jury  brought  all 
the  way  from  Berkshire,  of  Pinney,  the  Mayor,  and  the  other 
magistrates  for  neglect  of  duty.  Pinney  was  acquitted,  and  the 
other  magistrates  were  not  brought  up.  Lord  Tenterden,  who 
was  very  ill  when  the  trial  began,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
Bench,  and  died  in  a  day  or  two.  The  trial  itself,  as  was  not 
more  unusual  in  those  days  than  in  these,  produced  some  rather 
unseemly  altercations  between  the  counsel.  Scarlett,  who  led  for 
the  defence,  and  whose  speech,  though  containing  some  charac- 
teristic inaccuracies,  is  an  extraordinarily  fine  one,  availed  him- 
self of  the  antecedents  and  associations  of  Denman,  who,  as 
Attorney-General — it  was  just  before  his  elevation  to  the  Bench — 
conducted  the  prosecution,  to  make  some  extremely  galling  in- 
nuendoes both  on  Mr.  Attorney  and  the  Government  and  party 
which  he  represented. 

The  account  of  the  trial  occupies  more  than  five  hundred  of 
the  well-packed  columns  of  Mr.  Macdonell's  book,  but  every  line 
of  it  is  worth  reading,  as  showing  how  disasters  like  this  come 
about.  Nobody  was  entirely  free  from  blame  ;  upon  nobody,  not 
even  on  the  unhappy  Colonel  Brereton,  can  the  whole  blame  be 
said  to  rest.  The  constables  would  not  act  without  the  military, 
the  military  would  not  act  without  the  constables  ;  the  magis- 
trates could  not  inspire  the  one,  and  would  not  till  too  late  order 
the  other.  A  sort  of  demon  of  irresolution  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  everybody.  The  Mayor  and  the  Colonel  bandied 
the  responsibility  till  it  literally  seems  to  have  turned  the  heads 
of  both  of  them.  When  Captain  Codrington,  summoned  by  the 
magistrates  themselves  with  the  Dodington  Yeomanry,  had 
with  remarkable  smartness  brought  his  troop  of  sixty  men  in 
readiness  to  do  anything,  he  could  find  no  magistrate  anywhere, 
and  being  bidden  by  Brereton,  who  had  the  military  command, 
on  no  account  to  go  near  the  actual  scene  of  the  riots,  had 
actually  to  withdraw,  because  he  could  discover  neither  billets 
nor  food  nor  orders.  Meanwhile,  "  an  elderly  man  and  a  boy  " 
were  calmly  rolling  casks  of  wine  out  of  the  Mansion-house 
cellars,  and  bands  of  rioters,  who,  according  to  some  accounts, 
did  not  exceed  a  few  scores,  and  according  to  none  exceeded  a 
few  hundreds,  were  storming  gaols  and  burning  houses  uninter- 
fered  with.  Indeed,  Brereton  had  ordered  the  14th  Dragoons, 
the  only  trustworthy  troops  present,  out  of  the  city.  And  the 
most  unpleasant  thing  of  all  in  regard  to  similar  troubles, 
which  may  come  on  us  sooner  than  any  one  knows,  is  that,  as 
Scarlett  boldly  hinted,  it  was  not  mere  personal  imbecility  that 
was  to  blame.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  among  soldiers  and 
civilians,  among  Tories  and  Whigs  alike,  there  was  a  profound  un- 
certainty how  far  it  was  safe  to  take  strong  measures  to  restore 
order — a  doubt  on  the  part  of  those  who  sympathized  with  reform 
whether  it  was  well  to  discourage  friends,  and  a  fear  on  the  part 
of  those  who  opposed  it  whether,  if  it  triumphed,  vengeance  would 
not  be  taken  on  those  who  had  acted  vigorously.  This,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  the  accursed  thing,  the  very  gangrene  of  social 
order,  and  it  is  this  which  the  action  of  politicians  much  younger 
than  those  who  were  in  a  way  responsible  for  the  Bristol  riots 
has  tended  to  bring  about  again  arnoDg  us.  Let  us  only  hope 
that  such  windy  language  as  we  have  recently  heard  about  Irish 
crime  and  about  Trade-Union  violence  will  not  be  followed  by 
such  a  whirlwind  as  was  seen  at  Bristol  in  October  sixty  years 
since. 


THE  WIRE-DRAWEES'  COMPANY.* 

THE  author  of  the  history  of  this  old  City  Company  has  no 
occasion  whatever  for  the  apologetic  tone  of  his  preface.  He 
writes  in  a  good  round  hand,  so  to  speak,  and  tells  his  story  in  a 
plain  fashion  very  refreshing  to  a  reader  accustomed  to  the  ficti- 
tious twaddle  which  but  too  often  does  duty  for  history  when  one 
of  the  City  Companies  is  concerned.  Mr.  Stewart  even  avoids  the 
usual  error  of  calling  Henry  EitzAilwin  a  wire-drawer.  Most 
of  the  greater  Companies  claim  the  first  mayor  as  a  founder,  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  no  Companies  existed  in  the  twelfth  century, 
nor  for  long  after.  True,  he  calls  the  Companies  "  Guilds,"  which 
is  perilously  near  a  bad  mistake  ;  but  the  word  guild  is  occasion- 
ally handy  as  a  descriptive  term  when  used  with  sufficient  vague- 
ness, and  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  any 
Company  in  particular.  The  first  mention  of  gold  wire  seems  to 
be  in  the  book  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  is  described  as  being  used  for 
the  decoration  of  Aaron's  ephod.  Mr.  Stewart  also  quotes  Homer  for 
early  examples  of  the  use  of  gold  thread,  and  Herodotus  for  its  use 
among  the  Egyptians  of  his  time.  There  is,  of  course,  mention  of 
St.  Eloy  and  his  filagree  work  ;  but  it  is  rather  tantalizing  to  be 
told  that  a  cross  from  his  hands  is  the  earliest  known  example,  and 
that  it "  was  lately  preserved  in  an  abbey  at  Paris,"  seeing  there  has 
not  been  an  abbey  at  Paris  for  a  hundred  years  and  more.  The 
heraldic  badges  on  the  effigies  of  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen  in 
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Westminster  Abbey  represent  gold  and  silver  used  in  embroidery. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Nuremburg  and  Augsburg  were  the 
centres  of  the  trade,  and  there  the  term  "  wire-drawer "  came 
into  use  to  describe  the  manufacture.  In  England  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  in  1423  against  adulterating  gold  and 
silver  embroidery  with  Spanish  laton,  an  alloy  of  copper  or  brass. 
Mr.  Stewart  has  some  interesting  notes  on  the  famous  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  and  other  extravagances  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
There  were  many  examples  of  this  period  in  the  Tudor  Exhibition, 
and  the  "  City  Purse,"  preserved  at  the  Guildhall,  is  quite  as  old. 
Under  the  Stuarts  the  trade  was  much  impeded  by  the  granting 
of  monopolies.  The  great  wire  question  was  involved  with  the 
great  silk  question- — does  Mr.  Stewart  know  that  silk  is  Arabic 
for  wire  ? — and  in  1 619  several  silk  mercers  were  committed  to 
the  Fleet  for  infringing  a  patent  granted  by  King  James.  Four 
Aldermen  offered  bail  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.,  and  they  were 
liberated.  In  1622,  after  the  King  had  acted  for  some  time  with 
his  usual  arbitrary  stupidity  in  interfering  with  the  course  of 
trade,  the  House  of  Commons  took  the  matter  in  hand.  A  good 
many  of  the  monopolists  and  patentees  were  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, proceedings  against  his  minions  in  which  James  calmly 
acquiesced,  and  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  a  "  Wyer-Drawers' 
Corporation."  By  the  way,  why  does  Mr.  Stewart  call  the 
modern  Company  the  Wyre-drawers'  ?  It  may  be  doubted  if 
"wyre"  was  ever  the  ordinary  spelling.  We  have  "  wyer" 
and  "  wire  "  often  enough.  "  Wyre  "  is  a  mere  affectation,  like 
"  Merchant  Taylors,"  and  the  "  Ye,"  which  we  are  glad  to 
observe  Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer  have  not  placed  on  the  title-pages 
of  this  or  their  other  recent  books.  In  June  1623  a  charter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  to  "  the  Gould  Wyer-Drawers  of 
the  City  of  London."  '•  It  might  fairly  have  been  thought,"  says 
Mr.  Stewart,"  that  the  storm-tossed  and  harassed  Wyer-Drawers 
had  at  last  got  into  port."  But  the  House  of  Commons  put 
the  new  Company  into  its  list  of  Grievances,  and  the  King,  who, 
no  doubt,  had  pocketed  some  handsome  fees,  "  appeared  once 
more  to  have  veered  round,"  and  in  1624  abolished  the  manu- 
facture of  gold  and  silver  thread.  Mr.  Stewart,  who  discovered 
the  Charter  at  the  Record  Office,  goes  at  some  length  into  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  trade  during  the  rest  of  this  reign  and  that  of 
Charles  I.  An  attempt  was  again  made  through  a  Committee  of 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  to  obtain  a  charter  for  "  the  Refiners 
and  Wire-Drawers"  in  1664;  but  it  was  not  successful  until 
nineteen  years  had  elapsed,  when  in  1693  a  charter  was  granted 
by  William  and  Mary,  and  Mr.  Stewart  obtains  his  one  autho- 
rity for  spelling  "  wyre,"  for  the  charter  is  addressed  to  the 
"  Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Drawing  and  Flatting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Wyre." 

From  that  day  to  this  the  Company  has  had  a  continuous 
existence,  though  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of  a  period  of  comparative 
eclipse.  In  1831  the  Company  extended  its  freedom  to  Jews, 
being  the  first  to  do  so.  The  exertions  of  Mr.  Wynne  Baxter  seem 
to  have  restored  prosperity  to  the  Wire-Drawers,  and  two  recent 
Lord  Mayors  have  been  members.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Company  in  modern  times  was  the  lamented 
Colonel  Duncan.  We  may  safely  recommend  Mr.  Stewart's  book 
as  containing  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  fiction  than 
is  usual  in  the  histories  of  Companies,  and  as  telling  us  plainly 
and  simply  what  we  want  to  know.  The  illustrations  are  of 
very  various  degrees  of  merit — -some,  as  the  views  of  Nuremburg 
and  the  scene  representing  William  and  Mary,  being  very  pretty. 
In  the  last  headpiece,  which  represents  a  Phoenix,  in  the  form  of 
an  Egyptian  "  bennu,"  Miss  D'Avigdor  might  as  well  have  put 
real  instead  of  mock  hieroglyphics. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

THIRTY  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of 
Fergusson's  encyclopaedic  work  on  the  architecture  of  the 
last  three  centuries  was  published,  and  it  yet  remains  quite 
unrivalled  in  its  own  field.  More  than  one  attempt  ha3  been 
made  to  produce  a  more  complete  architectural  dictionary  than 
this  and  the  other  volumes  which  Fergusson  with  wonderful 
industry  compiled,  but  no  real  rival  has  ever  appeared.  The 
great  merit  of  Fergusson's  work  consists  in  the  large  number  of 
well-selected  and  typical  examples  of  buildings  of  all  classes  which 
he  illustrates  with  small  but  clearly  cut  engravings,  giving  plans, 
and  in  most  cases  external  views  drawn  to  one  uniform  scale. 
Mr.  Fergusson's  text,  though  always  interesting  and  well  written, 
■was  not  quite  as  valuable  as  his  illustrations,  owing,  mainly,  to 
his  very  strong  individual  preference  for  the  pseudo-classic  rather 
than  the  mediaeval  styles  of  architecture.  The  truth  is  Fergusson 
had  very  little  real  sympathy  with  or  appreciation  of  such 
masterpieces  of  art  as  the  old  parish  churches  and  cathedrals  of 
England.  How  little  he  understood  or  realized  these  glories 
of  mediaeval  art  is  very  strongly  shown  by  his  own  words  in 
the  very  preface  in  which  he  repudiates  the  notion  that  he 
did  not  appreciate  mediaeval  architecture.  Speaking  of  Gothic 
buildings,  he  writes  : — 

It  is  so  easy  for  people  who  have  attained  a  superior  degree  of  proficiency 
to  imitate  the  arts  of  those  of  a  lower  stage,  that  the  forgeries  are  perfect 
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and  absolutely  undetectable.  With  a  higher  class  of  art  this  would  be 
impossible  ;  but  the  great  recommendation  of  Gothic  art  is  that  it  is  so 
rude  that  any  journeyman  can  succeed  in  imitating  it. 

Truly  this  is  an  astonishing  statement,  and  one  which  makes 
one  wonder  with  what  eyes  Fergusson  had  examined  the 
inimitable  spirit  and  delicacy  of  the  carved  foliage  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  village  church  throughout  England,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  glories  of  the  Angel  choir  at  Lincoln,  or  tho 
noble  effigies  of  knights,  ladies,  and  ecclesiastics  which  are  to  bo 
seen  almost  in  every  one  of  our  grand  cathedral  and  abbey 
churches.  The  real  fact  is  the  classic  styles  are  infinitely  more 
easy  for  a  modern  workman  to  reproduce  on  account  of  the 
mechanically  rigid  rules  which  define  what  almost  every  moulding 
and  enrichment  is  to  be.  It  is  this  lack  of  elasticity  that  is  the 
main  defect  of  such  a  glorious  thing  as  the  ancient  Greek  archi- 
tecture used  to  be,  and  the  principal  reason  why  it  is  less  suited 
for  modern  reproduction  than  the  more  varied  styles  of  the  late 
mediaeval  and  early  Renaissance  periods.  It  is  not  only  want  of 
appreciation  of  what  is  admirable,  but  actual  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  that  make  Fergusson  speak  as  he  does  in  vol.  ii.  p.  112  of 
the  magnificent  oak  lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral,  crowning  that 
glorious  octagon,  the  span  of  which  embraces  the  whole  width  of 
the  church,  both  nave  and  aisles,  in  one  soaring  vault,  which 
fills  one  with  amazement  at  the  combined  skill  and  daring  of  its 
fourteenth-century  designer.  It  is  this  lantern  which  Fergusson 
called  a  "  wretched,  temporary  wooden  makeshift,  which  has 
recently  been  restored  with  such  ludicrous  reverence." 

Hardly  less  startling  is  it  to  find  that  Fergusson,  in  writing 
about  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  speaks  of  "  the  crushing  dis- 
figurement of  Brunelleschi's  dome."  Many  other  examples 
might  be  given  of  the  extraordinary  want  of  good  taste  which 
is  displayed  by  the  author  of  this  history.  On  account  of  his 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  chief  buildings  of  Europe,  Fergusson 
possessed  exceptional  qualifications  for  the  compilation  of  such  a 
History  of  Architecture  ;  but  in  point  of  taste  he  is  often  a  very 
bad  guide  to  the  student,  and  a  man  with  more  catholic  powers 
of  appreciation  than  he  possessed  would  certainly  have  been  more 
fitted  for  the  task.  Nor  was  Fergusson  only  unfortunate  in  his 
failure  to  realize  the  beauty  of  so  much  that  is  most  admirable  in 
architecture ;  in  what  he  did  admire  one  cannot  always  regard 
him  as  a  good  aesthetic  guide.  Surely  praise,  qualified  though  it 
is,  of  such  buildings  as  Inigo  Jones's  church  in  Covent  Garden, 
or  the  nightmare-like  facade  of  S.  Maria  Zobenico  in  Venice,  of 
which  a  large  woodcut  is  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  104,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  criticism  of  the  right  kind. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  Fergusson  had  a  right  to  his 
opinion,  and,  indeed,  in  architectural  matters  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  faith  which  is  in 
one.  In  painting  and  sculpture  we  have  nature  to  appeal  to  as  a 
canon  for  criticism  :  but  in  architecture  the  case  is  quite  different, 
and  thus  one  often  finds  the  most  divergent  opinions  even  among 
those  who  have  given  their  life  to  the  study.  A  great  deal  of 
Mr.  Fergusson's  text  is  of  less  doubtful  value ;  his  opinions  are 
commonly  remarkable  for  sound  good  sense,  and  for  a  wholesome 
dislike  to  all  slavish  copyism  or  architectural  forgery,  as  he  very 
justly  calls  much  of  our  recent  English  architecture,  both  classic 
and  Gothic. 

With  regard  to  the  work  which  Professor  Kerr  has  done  as 
editor  and  reviser  of  this  third  edition,  it  is  difficult  to  say  much 
in  its  praise.  Nothing  in  the  original  text  his  been  altered  or 
omitted,  and  the  reviser's  work  consists  chiefly  of  an  excursus  at 
the  end  of  vol.  ii.  on  recent  architecture  in  America,  together 
with  a  number  of  bracketed  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  earlier 
sections  of  the  work.  Professor  Kerr  has  done  nothing  to  correct 
the  rather  numerous  errors  which  necessarily  creep  into  a  book 
which,  like  Fergusson's,  consists  largely  of  compilations  from  a 
vast  number  of  different  books  in  all  languages.  Professor  Kerr's 
additions  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  rather  useless  talk  ;  and  his 
meaning,  such  as  it  is,  is  often  veiled  in  a  very  unfortunate  style 
of  English.  As  an  example,  we  may  quote  the  following  passage, 
in  which  Professor  Kerr  discusses  the  question  whether  modern- 
architecture  is  mainly  a  sham  : — "  If  it  was  so,  or  desirable  to  be 
called  so,  when  seen  in  the  light  in  which  he  [Fergusson]  formed 
his  opinions  at  the  period  at  which  he  was  writing,  is  it  still  so, 
or  still  so  desirable,  in  the  light  in  which  we  must  now  make  his 
doctrines  useful,  whether  to  the  earnest  professional  student  or 
to  the  interested  general  reader  ?  " 

In  Professor  Kerr's  section  on  modern  American  architecture 
many  of  the  illustrations  are  very  interesting,  and  show  that  a 
very  earnest- — if  not,  as  yet,  very  successful — attempt  is  being 
made  in  America  to  create  a  new  style,  and  to  throw  off  the  un- 
fortunate habit  of  copying,  and  again  copying  the  copy,  which  is 
the  bane  of  so  much  modern  architecture  in  England.  We  are, 
however,  sorry  to  find  Professor  Kerr  writing  with  some  approval 
(vol.  ii.  p.  355)  of  that  abominable  American  system  of  screwing 
up — one  cannot  call  it  building — iron  facades  on  to  the  street 
fronts  of  large  houses.  It  is  no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  convenient 
to  erect  a  plain  building,  and  then  have  the  architecture  sent  in 
packing-cases  by  rail  and  stuck  on  afterwards ;  but  this  method 
should  hardly  be  applied  to  any  structure  more  dignified  than  a 
booth  at  a  fair,  and  certainly  need  not  be  seriously  discussed  in  a 
history  of  architecture.  Professor  Kerr  can  endure  trash  like 
this,  and  yet  in  discussing  recent  architecture  in  England  he  can 
find  nothing  but  ridicule  with  which  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  such  men  as  Norman  Shaw  and  his  followers,  who 
I  have  done  so  much  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  raise  the 
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standard  of  English  domestic  architecture,  and  make  the  streets 
of  London  less  dreary  and  depressing  to  the  passer-by. 

The  short  Life  of  James  Fergusson  by  Mr.  William  White,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  is  full  of  interest,  and  shows 
Fergusson  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  power 
of  work.  Though  not  a  professional  architect,  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  was  remarkably  wide,  and  he  was  well  acquainted 
-with  the  more  technical  branches  of  the  subject,  such  as  the 
principles  of  construction  and  the  use  of  different  materials.  The 
long  list  of  literarv  works  which  Fergusson  has  left  contains  much 
that  is  admirable/though  not  in  a  wholly  undiluted  form,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  present  editor  of  the  History  of  the 
Modern  Styles  of  Architecture  has  done  little  to  correct  its  short- 
comings or  add  to  its  original  value. 


THE  EIGHT  HAND  AND  THE  LEFT.* 

THERE  must  be  few  persons  of  inquiring  disposition  who 
have  not  at  some  time  speculated  upon  the  subject  of  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson's  treatise  on  the  origin  of  right-handedness  and 
the  causes  that  have  established  its  predominance.  Most  people 
are  content  to  account  for  their  right-handedness  by  the  influence 
of  education,  custom,  or  heredity.  Or,  they  will  say,  it  is  by 
nature  or  instinct  that  they  use  the  right  hand  in  preference  to 
the  left.  The  number  of  the  left-handed,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  is  but  two  per  cent,  of  the  world's  population.  There 
are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that,  in  historic  times,  at  least,  the 
percentage  of  the  left-handed  exceeded  this  figure.  Nor  do  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson's  researches  in  prehistoric  art  and  archaeology  tend 
to  show  that  the  preferential  use  of  the  right  hand  was  not 
general  among  mankind.  The  use  of  the  left  hand  appears  to 
have  been  always  exceptional.  The  right  hand  ruled ;  the  left 
was  subservient.  We  may  venture  to  suggest  that  we  owe  the 
historical  record  of  such  examples  of  left-handedness  as  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  cites — e.g.  the  seven  hundred  left-handed  Benjamite 
slingers — quite  as  much  to  the  wonder  excited  among  the 
right-handed  as  to  any  exceptional  degree  of  skill,  estimated  by 
the  normal  standard.  But  the  ancient  and  unvarying  prevalence 
of  the  rule  of  the  right,  while  it  supplies  the  inquirer  with 
the  keenest  incitement,  does  not  tend  to  simplify  the  obscurity 
of  its  origin.  Then,  too,  the  curious  persistence  of  left-handed- 
ness, in  spite  of  the  ever-increasing  forces  of  custom  and  educa- 
tion, is  a  problem  that  naturally  comes  within  the  scope  of  inquiry. 
Why  should  the  one  hand  be  preferred  to  the  other  ?  Why  has 
the  right  hand  been  thus  honoured  ?  "  Why  that  particular  hand 
was  chosen,"  Carlyle  observes,  "  is  a  question  not  to  be  settled, 
not  worth  asking,  except  as  a  kind  of  riddle."  Happily  such  is 
not  Sir  Daniel  Wilson's  conclusion,  or  the  world  had  been  deprived 
of  an  ingenious  and  stimulative  book.  That  there  is  a  right  side 
in  man  does  not  admit  of  serious  dispute,  although  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was  "  not  yet  assured  which  is  the  right  side,  or  whether 
there  be  any  such  distinction  in  nature."  The  distinct  ion  of  right  and 
left  dates  from  remotest  antiquity.  Not  to  know  the  left  hand 
from  the  right  is  the  privilege  of  infancy.  But  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  the  distinction  is  natural.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  as  to  the  preference  of  the  right  hand.  "  If  it 
can  be  shown,"  remarks  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  "  that  all  nations,  civi- 
lized and  savage,  appear  to  have  used  the  same  hand,  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  the  origin  of  this  as  an  acquired  habit.  Only  by  refer- 
ring it  to  some  anatomical  cause  can  its  general  prevalence  among 
all  races  and  in  every  age  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for."  And 
it  is  to  this  conclusion  that  Sir  Daniel  Wilson's  inquiry  decidedly 
points.  From  the  very  birth  of  arts  and  crafts  man  has  been 
right-handed.  The  evidence  of  ancient  sculptures  and  paintings 
is  overwhelming.  Passing  beyond  such  comparatively  modern 
examples  as  the  sculptures  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  to  the  art  of 
Palaeolithic  man,  when  the  primitive  artist  was  free  to  do  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  the  general  preference  of  the  right 
hand  is  fully  established.  Mr.  Cushing  and  other  practical  in- 
vestigators into  the  art  of  flint-arrowhead  making  agree  that  the 
cave-men  were,  as  a  rule,  right-handed.  The  study  of  language, 
again,  reveals  the  universal  honour  accorded  to  the  right  hand  in 
til  circumstances  and  relations  of  human  life,  and  the  not  less 
striking  prejudices  against  the  left  hand  and  left-handedness.  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  supplies  abundant  illustration  of  these  points,  suffi- 
cient, indeed,  to  justify  the  inquirer  in  seeking  a  physiological  or 
anatomical  explanation  of  the  preferential  use  of  the  right  hand. 

Science,  however,  has  not  arrived  at  the  solution  of  the 
mystery,  and  the  final  phase  of  the  inquiry  is  left  undecided. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  if  physiology  could  explain  the  pre- 
ference for  the  right  hand,  it  could  also  satisfactorily  account  for 
strange  and  invincible  exceptions  to  the  rule.  If,  for  example, 
right-handedness  is  due  to  a  departure  from  perfect  symmetry  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  body,  a  reversal  of  the 
normal  condition  would  confidently  be  looked  for  in  the  left- 
handed.  But  the  theories  of  specialists  appear  to  be  all  more  or 
less  inconclusive.  On  the  whole,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  inclines 
rather  to  the  view  that  finds  an  explanation  of  right-handedness 
in  the  superior  development  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  which 
influences  the  whole  action  of  the  right  side  of  the  body.  But 
he  observes,  with  great  force,  in  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Brown- 
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Sequard's  arguments,  that  this  eminent  physiologist,  "  like  most 
other  right-handed  reviewers  of  the  phenomena  of  left-handedness, 
fails  to  appreciate  the  bearings  of  his  own  argument  in  the  case 
of  a  left-handed  person  conforming  in  many  ways  to  the  usage 
of  the  majority,  yet  instinctively  giving  the  preference  to  the  left 
hand."  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  describes  himself  as  "  incorrigibly 
left-handed,"  and  with  all  the  education  of  his  right  hand 
he  has  never  lost  his  preferential  instinct  for  using  the 
left.  In  actions  that  demand  muscular  force  he  uses  the  left 
hand.  This,  we  believe,  is  true  of  most  left-handed  persons,  and 
may  have  inspired  Charles  Reade's  notion  that  the  rank  bar- 
barian was  ambi-dextrous,  for  the  left-handed  are  wholly  or 
partially  ambi-dextrous.  But,  as  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  amply 
demonstrates,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  primitive  man  was 
left-handed  and  ambi-dextrous.  In  short,  the  wrongness  of 
right-handedness  is  a  fallacy.  The  advantages  of  ambi-dexterity 
could  scarcely  be  very  considerable  among  fighting  people,  or 
left-handedness  would  have  survived,  through  training,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  has.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  it  was  never 
encouraged  in  the  disciplined  forces  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Exceptional  dexterity,  as  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  forcibly  remarks,  is 
the  gift  of  the  true  right-handed  and  of  the  true  left-handed. 


THE  CLAEKE  PAPEES. — VOL.  I* 

SIR  WILLIAM  CLARKE,  the  collector  of  these  papers, 
some  of  which  are  probably  transcriptions  from  reports  made 
by  him  in  shorthand,  was,  on  the  organization  of  the  New 
Model  Army,  appointed  Assistant-Secretary  under  Rushworth  to 
the  General  and  Council  of  War.  He  became  Secretary  to 
General  Monk,  was  knighted  at  the  Restoration,  and  was 
appointed  Secretary  at  War.  His  papers  were  bequeathed  to 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  by  his  son  George,  a  liberal  benefactor 
to  several  Oxford  colleges.  Though  their  existence  was  not  un- 
known, they  have  hitherto  remained  imprinted  and  unused.  They 
have  at  last  found  a  competent  editor  in  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  who 
has  before  this  proved  himself  a  trustworthy  exponent  of  the  Civil 
WTar  period.  Mr.  Firth  has  written  an  excellent  preface  to  his 
present  volume,  has  bestowed  much  care  on  the  treatment  of 
his  text,  which  would  in  parts  have  been  unintelligible  without 
emendation,  and  has  added  a  large  number  of  footnotes,  all  in 
one  way  or  another  helpful  to  the  reader.  The  papers  printed 
here  extend  from  March  to  December  1647,  and  their  special 
interest  consists  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  quarrel 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  army.  They  begin  with  "  Letters 
from  a  correspondent  in  London  to  a  friend  in  the  Army,"  referring 
to  the  determination  of  Parliament  to  quash  the  petition  of 
the  army  against  the  proposal  to  send  part  of  the  forces  to 
Ireland,  and  disband  the  remainder.  London,  the  stronghold  of 
Presbyterianism,  was  violently  opposed  to  the  army ;  "  the 
citizens,"  we  read,  "  grumble  vilely,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  that  you  be  presently  disbanded,  and  they  say  nor 
will  they  trust  you  to  goe  for  Ireland  with  your  own  Commanders, 
unlesse  first  the  Army  be  purged  of  Sectaries."  A  report  of  the 
Conference  at  Saffron  Walden  ends  with  a  notice  of  the  mutiny 
of  some  regiments  whose  officers  declared  themselves  willing  to 
serve  in  Ireland.  Skippon,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood 
were  sent  down  by  Parliament  to  inform  the  soldiers  of  the  votes 
concerning  their  pay  and  other  matters,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  certain  letters  written  in  the  name  of  eight  regiments 
of  horse,  and  read  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Commissioners 
held  their  meetings  in  Saffron  Walden  Church,  and  there  re- 
ceived reports  from  a  number  of  officers  and  a  few  privates  as  to 
the  grievances  of  their  regiments.  The  meetings  were  lively  ;  for 
in  some  cases  officers  of  the  same  regiment  gave  contradictory 
reports,  and  Skippon,  who  presided,  declared  : — "  God  knows  it 
is  a  very  great  pressure  to  my  spiritt  to  heare  and  observe 
such  clashings  and  jarrings  amongst  you."  Already  Colonel 
Sheffield's  and  other  cavalry  regiments  had  chosen  "  two  out 
of  a  troop,"  as  Agitators  or  agents,  to  act  for  the  rest.  One  con- 
sequence of  these  meetings  at  Saffron  Walden  was,  Mr.  Firth 
observes,  that  the  foot  regiments  also  chose  Agitators.  Through- 
out the  whole  movement,  however,  the  lead  was  taken  by  the 
cavalry  regiments. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  officers  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
soldiers  ;  "  itt  is  incredible,"  we  read  in  a  "  letter  of  intelli- 
gence" of  May  29th,  "the  Unitie  of  Officers  and  Souldiers, 
except  some  few  officers,"  whom  the  soldiers  were  determined 
to  get  rid  of.  Mr.  Firth  points  out  that  these  papers  ex- 
onerate Cromwell  from  the  charge  of  duplicity  with  reference 
to  the  revolt.  He  had  hoped  to  mediate  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army ;  but  finding  that  his  efforts  were  vain,  and 
having  reason  to  believe  that  the  Presbyterian  leaders  were  in- 
viting the  Queen  to  invade  England,  he  joined  Fairfax  and  the 
army  in  opposing  the  Parliament.  The  part  of  Colonel  Wogan's 
Narrative,  left  unprinted  by  Carte,  in  which  Cromwell  is  accused 
of  having  deceived  the  Parliament  and  incited  the  soldiers 
to  refuse  to  disband,  is  printed  by  Mr.  Firth  in  his  appendix 
from  the  Clarendon  State  Papers.  The  question  of  Crom- 
well's responsibility  for  Cornet  Joyce's  seizure  of  the  King 
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is  fully  discussed  in  the  preface  to  this  volume.  The  im- 
portance of  preventing  the  Presbyterians  from  removing  the 
King  from  llolmby  was  fully  understood  by  the  Independent 
leaders.  Though  the  officers  at  Holmby  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament,  the  soldiers  "  had  come  in  upon  engagement  to  the 
Armv,"  and  Holies  and  his  friends  were  deliberating  on  the 
King's  removal.  The  army  anticipated  them.  In  securing  the 
King's  person  Joyce  seems  to  have  acted  in  accordance  with 
instructions  received  from  Cromwell,  but  to  have  exceeded  them 
in  removing  Charles  from  Holmby.  He  afterwards  declared 
that  Cromwell  had  ordered  the  removal.  This  was  inconsistent 
■with  his  earlier  statement  that  he  had  removed  the  King  in 
obedience  to  the  demand  of  his  own  soldiers.  Two  letters  from 
him  are  printed  here :  one  of  them,  probably  addressed  to 
Cromwell,  bears  out  Mr.  Firth's  view  of  the  matter.  Several 
papers  refer  to  the  march  of  the  army  on  London,  the  tumults  in 
the  city,  and  the  quarrel  arising  out  of  the  dismissal  of  those 
officers  of  the  London  Militia  that  belonged  to  "  particular  con- 
gregations." Cromwell  and  Ireton  opposed  the  march  on  London 
in  a  council  of  war  held  on  July  16,  Cromwell  expressing  his  dis- 
like of  a  resort  to  force,  whreh  was,  he  believed,  probably  un- 
necessary. "  Really,  really,"  he  said,  "  have  what  you  will 
have,  that  you  have  by  force  I  looke  uppon  itt  as  nothing  " ;  he 
urged  delay  "  till  wee  see  how  thinges  will  bee,"  and  would  have 
no  force  used,  "except  wee  cannott  gett  what  is  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom  without  force."  Ireton  drew  up  the  first  draft  of 
the  document  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Heads  of  the  Proposals 
of  the  Army,"  which  he  hoped  that  Parliament  might  accept  as 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  settlement.  The  scheme  was  submitted 
to  the  King,  and  some  alterations  were  made  in  it  in  order  to  meet 
his  wishes. 

The  conferences  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  with  the  King  and  his 
agents,  and  the  concessions  that  were  made  to  him,  caused  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  and  "  amongst  the  Levelling  party 
in  general."  The  old  Agitators  being  held  to  have  "  more  con- 
sulted their  own  advancement  than  the  public  settlement,"  new 
Agitators  were  elected  in  October,  and  presented  their  demands 
to  the  Council  General  of  the  Army.  Their  political  demands  were 
expressed  in  a  paper  entitled  the  "  Agreement  of  the  People,"  the 
document  generally  known  by  that  name,  and  presented  to  Par- 
liament on  January  15th,  1649,  embodying  "the  view  finally 
adopted  by  the  governing  party  in  the  Army."  Long  and  in- 
teresting reports,  probably  taken  down  by  Clarke  in  shorthand, 
are  given  of  the  debates  on  these  proposals,  which  extended  from 
October  28th  to  November  nth.  When  the  General  Council 
met  at  Putney,  Sexby,  one  of  the  old  Agitators  and  of  the 
present  delegates,  made  an  attack  on  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
whose  "  credits  and  reputation,"  he  said,  "  hath  bin  much 
Wasted,"  inasmuch  as  they  had  sought  to  settle  the  kingdom 
in  a  way  that  displeased  all  men  ;  they  had  laboured  to  please 
the  King  and  had  failed,  and  to  support  "  an  house  which 
will  prove  rotten  studds."  Cromwell  answered  that  neither  as 
regards  the  King  nor  the  Parliament  had  he  and  Ireton  acted 
except  with  the  "  public  consent "  of  the  General  Council. 
"When  the  "  answer  of  the  Agitators,"  or  the  "  Agreement  of  the 
People,"  had  been  read,  Cromwell,  after  remarking  that  it  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  government  that  had  existed,  he  would 
almost  say,  ever  since  England  was  a  nation,  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  inquire  how  far  the  army  was  free  to  adopt 
such  proposals,  or  how  far  it  was  bound  by  engagements.  A  long 
debate  over  this  question  was  varied  by  a  prayer-meeting  held  on 
the  motion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gone.  Cromwell  proposed  that 
they  should  all  meet  not  as  two  contrary  parties  "  butt  as  some 
desirous  to  satisfie  or  convince  each  other."  "  Buffe-coate,"  how- 
ever, and  some  of  his  fellow-delegates  expressed  their  suspicion 
that  the  Lieutenant-General's  proposal  might  seem  to  entrap  them 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  acquiescence.  The  prayer-meeting 
took  place,  and  Gofl'e,  who  was  inclined  to  the  views  of 
the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  declared  that  the  part  of  the  King's 
title  "  In  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  as  well  ecclesiastical 
as  civil  supreme,"  was  the  mystery  of  iniquity  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  last  days.  The  question  of  Engagements  having  been 
settled,  the  Council  entered  on  the  "  Agreement,"  the  first  article 
of  which  demanded  manhood  suffrage.  Ireton  opposed  the  demand 
"  as  dangerous  in  itself,  and  still  more  dangerous  from  the  prin- 
ciples "  upon  which  it  was  based.  In  the  debate  on  the  proposal 
to  take  away  from  the  King  and  the  Lords  their  negative  power 
in  legislation,  though  he  was  for  greatly  lessening  the  power  of 
the  Lords,  he  again  opposed  extreme  measures,  and  showed  the 
absurdity  of  tbe  opinion  advanced  by  Wildman,who  argued  that  the 
legislative  power  of  the  King  was  contrary  to  the  coronation  oath. 
Instead  of  following  these  debates  further,  we  would  call  attention 
to  Mr.  Firth's  remarks  on  Ireton's  political  position.  "  A  scholar 
conversant  in  the  law,"  as  Clarendon  calls  him,  Ireton  had  a 
larger  "  stock  of  political  and  constitutional  knowledge  than 
his  fellow-officers."  He  was  a  ready  debater,  probably  spoke 
eloquently,  and  would  have  exercised  a  greater  influence  than 
he  did  had  he  not  been  "  too  positive  and  dogmatic."  So 
far  from  being  "  radically  averse  from  monarchy,"  to  again 
quote  from  Clarendon,  he  declared  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  "Agreement"  that  he  would  not  join  with  those 
who  sought  to  destroy  Parliament  or  King.  He  was  for 
ever  appealing  to  the  Constitution ;  he  would  have  as  little 
change  made  in  it  as  possible,  and  spoke  of  its  "  fundamentals  " 
as  the  only  safe  guide  in  political  action.  He  protested  vigor- 
ously against  all  claims  to  decide  political  questions  by  theories 


about  natural  rights.  All  such  questions  he  would  have  decided  by 
reference  to  the  Constitution.  This  was  the  ground  he  took  in 
opposing  the  demand  for  manhood  suffrage.  No  man,  he  declared, 
had  a  natural  right  to  choose  those  who  should  govern  him,  nor 
was  there  any  Divine  law  on  the  subject.  It  was  "  by  civill 
Constitution  that  the  propriety  of  having  voices  in  Election  was 
fixt  in  certaine  persons."  By  a  "  fundamental  "  of  the  Constitu- 
tion these  persons  were  such  only  as  had  a  "  local  interest."  If 
this  "  fundamental "  were  to  be  destroyed  private  property  would 
be  endangered  ;  for  "  Constitution  founds  propertie."  Besides,  a 
man  with  "  the  meanest  locall  interest,  butt  fourty  shillings  a 
yeare,"  might  be  trusted  with  a  vote,  as  having  a  fixed  interest 
in  the  kingdom,  whereas,  "  if  you  goe  beyond  this  law,  if  you 
admitt  any  man  that  hath  a  breathe  and  being,"  you  may  have 
such  men  chosen  as  will  "  vote  against  all  propertie."  For  a 
more  complete  view  of  the  part  taken  by  Ireton  on  this  and  other 
political  questions,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Firth's 
preface,  and  to  the  Papers  which,  as  far  as  we  yet  have  them,  he 
has  so  ably  edited. 


TWO  RUSSIAN  PLAYS.* 

MANY  English  readers  will  be  glad  of  the  coincidence  which 
enables  them  to  compare  two  of  the  most  famous  productions 
of  the  Russian  stage.  If  some  one  had  been  found  to  present  us  at 
this  moment  with  The  Malady  of  Too  Much  Wit,  by  Griboiedof, 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  three  plays  in 
Russian  literature  which  have  been  most  talked  about  in  their 
native  country  look  to  a  foreign  eye.  The  French  critics  of 
Russia  seem  to  agree  that  the  comedy  of  Griboiedof  is  the 
principal  masterpiece  of  the  Slavonic  theatre,  and  its  author, 
who  was  murdered  in  Persia,  in  1829,  before  his  genius  had 
found  time  to  unfold  itself,  was  probably  one  of  the  greatest  of 
those  "  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown  "  of  whom  Russia  was  so 
prodigal  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  But  if  The  Malady  of 
Too  Much  Wit  is  a  finer  play  than  either  of  those  presented  to  us 
here  in  an  English  dress,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  represents  so 
faithfully  as  they  do  the  Russian  spirit.  It  belonged,  indeed,  to 
the  general  tradition  of  European  comedy  ;  it  was  founded  on 
the  study  of  and  presupposed  an  acquaintance  with  Moliere.  It 
is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment 
and  of  The  Inspector  that  they  do  not — that  they  are,  in  form  as 
well  as  in  spirit,  wholly  Russian. 

Neither  of  these  plays  is  what  we  call  a  comedy  of  manners, 
and  it  seems  that  this  form  of  literature  is  practically  unknown  in 
Russia.  M.  de  Vogue  has  noted  the  fact  that  the  novel  and  the 
poem  in  that  country  have  developed  far  more  steadily,  and  have 
taken  forms  more  accomplished  than  the  drama.  "  In  a  country 
divided  into  two  very  unequal  categories  of  civilization,  poetry 
and  prose  fiction  have  made  rapid  progress,  because  they  address 
themselves  to  the  polite  classes  ;  the  stage,  obliged  to  amuse  the 
people,  has  remained  childish,  as  its  audience  is,"  says  this  acute 
and  sympathetic  critic.  We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  it  has 
remained  Oriental.  To  find  a  fit  parallel  to  the  comedies  before 
us,  we  must  go,  not  Westward  towards  Moliere  and  Sheridan,  but 
still  further  East,  towards  the  rude  stage  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Japan.  The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment  is  only  less  primitively 
farcical,  less  dependent  upon  a  recognized  European  model,  than 
those  curious  Persian  plays  which  Mr.  A.  Rogers  has  translated. 
Indeed,  if  we  can  imagine  the  author  of  The  Pleaders  of  the  Court 
transferred  from  Teheran  to  St.  Petersburg,  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment  was  the 
result  of  his  observation  of  Russian  manners.  What  is  difficult 
is  to  believe  that  so  Europeanized  a  novelist  as  Count  Tolstoi 
can  turn  from  the  form  of  Anna  Karenina  and  feel  no  dissatis- 
faction with  the  way  in  which  tradition  commands  that  a  comedy 
should  be  constructed. 

Odd  as  these  plays  are,  however,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  unimportant.  Each  is  in  its  way  un- 
surpassed, as  giving  us  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Russian 
mind.  We  are  sorry  that  in  his  somewhat  meagre  preface  Mr. 
Hart-Da  vies  has  not  found  space  to  quote  Gogol's  own  remark- 
able words  about  The  Inspector  {Revizor  in  Russian).  They  occur 
in  his  Confessions  of  an  Author  : — 

In  The  Inspector  [Gogol  says]  I  tried  to  collect  together  in  a  heap  all 
that  was  detestable  in  Russia  as  I  then  knew  it,  all  the  -wickedness  that 
went  on  in  places  where  it  was  peculiarly  a  man's  duty  to  keep  straight. 
1  wanted  to  ridicule  all  this  evil.  The  impression  I  produced,  as  we  all 
know,  was  one  of  horror.  Across  the  laughter,  which  had  never  flowed 
from  me  with  such  energy,  the  spectator  was  conscious  of  my  anger.  I 
even  myself  perceived  that  my  laughter  was  no  loDger  the  same,  and  that  I 
should  never  in  my  writings  be  again  the  man  that  I  had  hitherto  been. 

In  fact,  the  undertone  of  indignation,  to  which  Gogol  refers, 
seems  to  a  reader  of  the  play,  and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  halt 
a  century,  to  drown  the  mere  mirth.  But  this  does  not  appear 
to  affect  a  Russian  crowd.  Various  writers  describe  the  audiences 
which  they  have  watched  when  The  Inspector  was  being  played, 
all  apparently  unconscious  of  everything  but  the  monstrous 
farcical  gaiety  of  the  whole  comedy.  The  Emperor  Nicolas,  at 
the  time,  proposed  to  suppress  this  biting  satire  of  his  own 
bureaucratic  system  ;  but,  having  once  persuaded  himself  to  wit- 
ness its  performance,  almost  expired  with  laughter,  gave  loud 

*  The  Inspector.  A  Comedv.  By  Gogol.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  T.  Hart-Davies.    Calcutta":  Tha'cker,  Spink,  &  Co.  1891. 

"  The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment.  A  Comedy  in  four  acts.  By  Lyof  Tolstoy. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  E.  J.  Dillon.  London:  W.  Heinemann.  1891. 
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applause  from  Lis  box,  and  withdrew  all  opposition  to  its  being 
acted. 

The  stage  is  crowded  with  figures  while  The  Inspector  is  being 
played,  yet,  in  reality,  the  action  is  extremely  simple.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  a  provincial  capital,  and,  as  the  curtain  rises,  we  learn 
that  a  Government  Inspector  is  coming  from  St.  Petersburg, 
incognito  and  with  secret  instructions,  to  examine  into  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  Every  one  is  in  a  ferment  of  excitement, 
for  each  official  knows  that  his  own  department  will  not  bear  the 
least  inspection.  At  this  critical  moment  a  certain  Ivan  Alex- 
androvitch  Chlestakoff,  a  clerk  from  St.  Petersburg,  indeed,  but 
on  no  official  errand,  is  discovered  to  be  mysteriously  lodged  at 
the  inn.  Nobody  doubts  that  this  is  the  great  man,  and  the  town 
goes  into  fits  of  apprehension.  The  pavements  are  cleaned,  the 
fire-engines  are  manned,  the  various  officials  hastily  concoct  lies 
to  be  told  in  one  another's  interests,  and  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  governing  classes  conceive  the  most  violent  curiosity  about 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  Inspector. 

Chlestakoff  has  a  valet,  Ossip,  a  specimen  of  the  farcical  and 
philosophical  man-servant  so  convenient  and  so  classical  in 
comedy.  Master  and  man,  however,  are  nearly  starving;  they 
have  no  more  money,  Chlestakoff  cannot  pay  his  bill,  and  the 
landlord  will  supply  no  food.  At  this  moment,  the  prefect  and 
one  of  his  officers  enter  and  insist  on  supposing  Chlestakoff  to 
be  the  dreaded  Inspector,  who  is  simply  keeping  up  a  very 
ingenious  deception.  The  prefect  takes  him  away  to  his  own 
house,  presses  money  upon  him,  and,  at  a  wink  from  Ossip,  the 
bewildered  Chlestakoff  accepts  the  situation.  He  borrows  money 
freely  from  all  the  officials  who  call  upon  him,  has  a  delightful 
time  with  the  ladies,  and  has  just  driven  off  in  a  very  handsome 
postchaise  supplied  for  the  public  service,  when  the  imposture 
is  discovered  through  an  indiscreet  letter  which  he  has  posted, 
and  the  postmaster  has  opened.  The  gulled  townspeople  are  still 
wrangling  among  themselves,  when  a  gendarme  enters  and 
states  that  the  genuine  Inspector  has  arrived.   The  curtain  falls. 

The  hispector  was  written  fifty  years  ago.  The  Fruits  of 
Enlightenment  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  latest  works  which  have 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Count  Tolstoi.  But  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence of  form  to  be  distinguished  between  them.  It  is  plain 
that  in  half  a  century  there  has  been  no  development  in  the  ex- 
ternal shape  of  Russian  drama.  "We  are  far  from  thinking  that  this 
lessens  our  legitimate  interest  in  either  play.  But  the  stationary 
character  of  the  form  certainly  deserves  attention.  The  Fruits  of 
Enlightenment  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Ralj)h  lioister  Doister 
and  Gammer  Gurtons  Needle,  with,  of  course,  this  difference — 
that,  instead  of  being  written  by  a  "  primitive  "  in  the  dawn  of 
letters,  it  is  the  composition  of  a  modern  master  of  style.  It  is  a 
pure  picture  of  manners,  a  farce  extended  over  four  acts.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  the  development  of  character;  but  ticketed 
eccentricities  are  marshalled  on  the  stage,  and  are  expected  to 
act  up  to  the  names  they  bear.  "When  we  consider  how  large  a 
place  psychological  refinements  take  in  the  novels  and  short 
stories  of  Count  Tolstoi,  we  see  how  stringent  the  theatrical 
tradition  of  Russia  must  be  to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of 
psychology  in  his  drama. 

Accepted  in  this  light,  as  a  picture  of  manners,  nothing 
could  be  more  entertaining  than  The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment. 
It  swarms  with  living  characters,  like  a  social  anthill.  There 
are  thirty-two.  characters,  and  they  are  all  kept  busily  employed. 
The  scene  is  a  rich  house  in  Moscow,  with  its  gentlefolks,  its 
crowd  of  servants,  and  its  invading  peasants  from  the  country 
property.  The  main  interest  of  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
prides  himself  on  his  Western  culture,  is  Spiritualism,  and  he  is 
convinced  of  the  supernatural  nature  of  the  performances  at 
which  he  is  present.  His  great  desire  is  to  have  a  seance  in  his 
own  house,  and  a  wonderful  stance  he  has,  conducted,  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  by  a  very  smart  maid  called  Tanya.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  side-intrigues  going  on,  all  very  merrily  pre- 
sented ;  but  the  Spiritualism  is  the  central  theme,  and  the  satire 
of  the  poet  is  directed  against  those  who,  professing  to  live  in 
the  full  light  of  modern  thought,  are  simple  enough  to  be  gulled 
by  the  imposture  of  their  own  servants.  The  satirist  seems  to  speak 
through  the  mouth  of  an  old  valet,  Feodor  Ivanitch,  who  sees 
through  all  the  mummery,  and  soliloquizes  every  now  and  then 
in  the  very  accents  of  Tolstoi : — 

To  be  sure  they  are  learned  men,  scholars,  and  specialist?,  and  so  on,  but 
there  are  times  when  a  fellow  begins  to  doubt  whether  all  their  learning 
and  knowledge,  even  the  Professor's  there,  is  worth  a  copper  copeck.  The 
rude  superstitions  of  the  common  people  are  being  rooted  out — supersti- 
tions about  fairies,  magicians,  and  witches— but,  hang  it,  if  you  consider  it 
carefully,  all  this  business  is  every  bit  as  bad  a  superstition  as  the  common 
people's.  Can  any  one  in  his  sober  senses  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  come  here  to  jabber  and  play  the  guitar  ?  It  is  clear  they  are  throw- 
ing dust  in  their  own  eyes,  or  else  some  one  is  leading  them  by  the  nose. 
This  last  vagary  about  calling  up  Simon  passes  my  comprehension  alto- 
gether. [Looks  through  an  album.]  Here,  for  example,  is  their  spiritual- 
istic album.  Does  it  sound  a  likely  sort  of  thing  to  take  a  ghost's  photo- 
graph ?  Here's  a  photo  of  a  Turk  and  Leonidas  Feodorovitch  sitting 
together.    What  a  wonderful  thing  is  human  weakness  ! 

To  this  handsome  volume  of  The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment, 
"which  is  further  adorned  by  a  new  and  very  striking  portrait  of 
the  author,  Mr.  Pinero  contributes  an  introduction  which  will  be 
read  with  pleasure.  The  author  of  so  many  plays  which  have 
never  been  printed  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of 
dramatic  publication.  Mr.  Pinero  says  that  for  "authors  to 
print  the  work  they  write  for  the  stage  must  prove  of  decided 
benefit  for  the  stage  itself;  for,  conscious  that  their  plays  will  be  ■ 


subjected  to  the  cool  and  critical  analysis  of  the  study,  they  will 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
literary  quality  of  their  labours."  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Pinero, 
however,  when  he  asserts  that  lack  of  American  copyright  is  the 
cause  of  the  neglect  of  printed  plays.  We  believe  that  it  goes 
back  a  hundred  years  further,  and  was  the  result  of  the  creation 
of  the  novel. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

PIERRE  LOTI  de  V Academic  Franqaise  (i)  (speaking  under 
correction  we  remember  no  other  instance  of  a  pseudonym — 
for  Voltaire  is  not  a  case  in  point — being  retained  when  the 
author  has  been  immortalized)  requests  critics  who  indulge  in 
(jouaillerie  not  to  read  or  review  this  book,  because  the  said 
gouaillerie  would  hurt  his  feelings.  There  is  even  one  chapter  of 
it,  about  the  death  of  Tante  Claire,  which  he  has  "  not  consented 
to  give  to  any  review."  If  we  were  desirous  of  incurring  his  curse, 
we  might  point  out  that  the  best  way  of  preventing  daws  from 
pecking  at  your  heart  is  not  to  wear  it  on  your  sleeve  ;  and  that 
the  distinction  between  printing  your  most  sacred  and  shrinking 
emotions  in  a  review  and  printing  them  in  a  book  is  so  fine  as  to 
escape  the  gross  insular  apprehension.  In  this  same  preface 
we  learn  that  Pierre  Loti  has  only  two  reasons  for  writing 
■ — the  hope  of  doing  good,  and  the  "  besoin  de  hitter  contre 
la  mort."  Here,  too,  the  ugly  might  be  ugly ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  we  cannot  say  that  the  book  is  free  from  that  rather 
Ouidesque  pathos  and  posturing  which,  to  us  at  least,  spoils  so 
much  of  Pierre  Loti's  ingenious  and  highly  ornamental  writing. 
There  is,  however,  one  paper  in  the  book,  "  Vies  de  deuxchattes" 
(the  one  a  superb  white  French  angora,  the  other  a  queer  Chinese 
creature  that  took  refuge  in  Pierre  Loti's  cabin  during  some  of 
the  heroic  exploits  of  Admiral  Courbet),  which  would  atone  for 
anything.  Hardly  has  Gautier  himself  done  anything  better,  and 
the  piece  deserves  to  rank  in  that  Cat  Library  (beginning  with 
Moncrif,  or  even  with  Montaigne,  illustrated  by  Lambert,  bound 
in  mouse-skin,  and  printed  on  paper  not  verge  but  griffe,  as  white 
as  milk)  which  must  some  day  be  issued.  The  Japanese 
"  Chanson  des  vieux  epoux "  would  be  pretty  if  it  were  not 
spoilt  at  the  end  by  a  cochonnerie  such  as  French  writers, 
except  a  very  few,  seem  unable  to  resist ;  and  while  "  Tante 
Claire  nous  quitte  "  (criticism  refuses  to  recognize  any  taboo  on 
things  deliberately  published)  is  beautifully  written,  it  is  too 
elaborate  to  be  really  touching.  But  when  all  these  affecta- 
tions shall  sink  (as  all  affectation  does  in  time,  enrage  it  never 
so  much  the  youthful  critic  to  be  told  so)  into  the  sea  of  obli- 
vion, Moumoutte  Blanche  and  Moumoutte  Chinoise  shall  bravely 
seize  Pierre  Loti  with  faithful  mouth  and  claw  and  refish  him 
dry  on  the  shore  of  the  Unforgot. 

M.  Andre  Chevrillon's  book  (2)  also  belongs  to  that  literature 
of  very  elaborate  description  which  Gautier  himself  founded,  to 
which  Fromentin  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else  gave  definite 
form,  and  which  has  of  late  been  seized  upon  by  the  jisychologues, 
and  informed  to  a  great  extent  with  their  manias.  M.  Andre 
Chevrillon,  however,  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  style, 
and,  though  very  elaborate,  is  scareely  at  all  affected.  We  may 
be  bribed  a  little  by  the  fact  that  no  French  writer  on  British 
India  has  exhibited  such  good  will  towards  our  nation  as  M. 
Chevrillon.  Indeed,  he  is  almost  too  flattering  in  some  ways, 
though  from  no  want  of  patriotism,  as  a  spirited  little  passage  on 
Dupleix  shows.  But  the  body  of  his  book  is  devoted,  not  to  the 
conquerors  of  Indiaj  but  to  India  itself.  And  in  the  florid 
style  the  chapters  on  Ceylon  and  its  vegetation,  Benares  and  its 
rites,  Agra,  Jeypore,  Ellora,  and  so  forth,  are  very  remarkable 
exercitations,  and  succeed  in  doing  what  the  florid  style  does  not 
always  do,  in  bringing  the  aspect  and  atmosphere  of  the  scene 
before  the  reader. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  late  M.  Vitu,  before  he  died,  had 
completed  in  advance  his  introductions  and  notes  to  M.  Jouaust's 
delightful  single-volume  edition  of  Moliere's  plays.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Frincesse  d'Elide  (3),  a  charming  piece  often  neglected 
by  readers,  must  have  coincided  very  closely  with  the  editor's 
death.  M.  Lenoir's  frontispiece  is  one  of  the  prettiest  he  has 
done. 

There  is  no  better  French  than  Merinife's,  and  the  compilers  of 
the  Army  Holiday  Series  (Williams  &  Norgate)  have  had  freer 
range  than  those  of  a  mere  school-book,  in  which  "  Lokis,"  for 
instance,  would  look  very  odd.  Besides  this  remarkable  story, 
they  have  given  "  Le  coup  de  pistolet,"  "■  Djoumane,"  "  La 
dame  de  pique,"  and  the  almost  inevitable  "  Mateo  Falcone." 
There  is  no  kind  of  introduction,  and  we  cannot  conceive  the 
object  of  giving  such  notes  as  ,;  Argon,  saddle-bow,"  and 
"  Vermeil,  silver  gilt."  M.  Bossert's  Histoire  abregce  de  la 
litlerature  allemande  (Paris:  Hachette)  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  history  at  all,  but  consists  of  very  short  notices  of 
the  writers  of  a  very  large  number  of  translated  extracts. 
What  good  these  latter  can  do  in  giving  any  one  an  idea 
of  German  literature  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  discover. 
The  notices  put  together  by  themselves  would  make  a  kind 
of  primer  of  the  subject.    A  parcel  of  the  cheap,  short  modern 

(1)  Le  Uvre  de  la  pitie  et  de  la  mort.  Par  Pierre  Loti.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(2)  Dans  I' hide.    Par  Andre' Chevrillon.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(3)  Moliire—La  princesse  d'Elide.    Paris :  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 
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reading-books,  which  are  now  so  largely  pushing  out  (with 
some  gain  and  some  loss)  the  old  classical  stock  subjects  or 
selections,  contains,  from  Messrs.  Percival,  Mme.  de  PressensS's 
Seulette,  edited  by  Mr.  Ingall,  and  M.  de  la  Bedolliere's  La  mere 
Michel,  edited  by  Mr.  Wrench  ;  from  MM.  Hachette,  Mme.  Louise 
Colet's  Deux  enfants  de  Charles  premier,  edited  by  M.  Testard  ; 
Yandenberg's  Napoleon,  edited  by  M.  Huguenet ;  and  Bruno's 
Deux  petits  pntriotes,  edited  by  Mr.  Attwell.  We  may  also 
notice  here,  though  not  exactly  a  schoolbook,  a  lecture  on  Joan 
of  Arc's  Mission,  by  Captain  Paul  Marin  (Genoa:  Ciminago), 
who  brings  Mr.  Crookes  to  back  up  Joan's  visions.  A  little 
dangerous  that,  M.  le  Capitaine. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IN  his  sketch  of  the  Italian  Catholic  Reformed  Church — 
Count  Campello  and  Catholic  Reform  in  Italy  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.) — the  Rev.  Alexander  Robertson  writes  with  con- 
fidence and  enthusiasm  of  the  prospects  of  the  movement  started 
some  ten  years  since  by  Count  Campello.  At  sundry  times  this 
energetic  and  conscientious  reformer  has  received  considerable  aid 
from  English  churchmen.  A  letter  of  commendation,  by  the 
way,  written  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  serves  as  introduction 
to  Mr.  Robertson's  interesting  account  of  Count  Campello's 
career  in  Rome,  and  of  his  labours  in  Arrone,  Terni,  Ferentelli, 
and  other  villages  of  the  Valnerina.  Mr.  Robertson  now  invokes 
further  English  support  and  sympathy.  The  times  are  pro- 
pitious. Nowhere,  "  not  even  in  Protestant  England,"  he 
declares,  are  the  people  better  protected  in  the  exercise  of  civil 
and  political  rights  against  Papal  tyranny  and  aggression  than  in 
Italy.  They  desire  a  reformed  Church.  They  would  realize 
Cavour's  libera  Chiesa  in  libero  Stato.  But  what  was  Cavour's 
idea  of  a  Free  Church?  Did  he  mean  a  National  Church  of 
Italy,  after  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Or  did 
he  mean  a  Church  whose  ministers  are  elected  by  popular  vote  ? 
Mr.  Robertson  as  a  Presbyterian  not  unnaturally  appears  to 
favour  the  latter  interpretation.  At  all  events,  he  cites  the 
example  of  the  people  of  Orfano,  who  last  year  succeeded  in 
dismissing  their  priest  and  called  in  a  Protestant  in  his  stead 
to  become  their  pastor.  "  What  has  happened  at  Mount 
Orfano,"  says  Mr.  Robertson,  "might  happen  all  over  Italy." 
Possibly  this  may  be  so,  if  "  the  law  will  support  the  majority 
of  a  parish  in  their  choice  of  a  pastor,  be  he  Papist,  Protes- 
tant, Pagan,  or  Jew."  Now,  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  license  here  indicated  and  a  reformed  Church 
constitutionally  evolved  by  the  nation,  and  established  by  alli- 
ance with  the  civil  power.  Count  Campello,  we  are  told,  has 
attempted  to  carry  on  outside  the  Roman  Church  that  reforma- 
tion he  had  tried  in  vain  to  effect  within  its  pale  when  he  was  a 
Canon  of  St.  Peter's.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Robertson  suggests,  Italy 
may  one  day  have  her  Established  Church,  even  such  as  would 
accord  with  the  decidedly  Protestant  views  of  Count  Campello  ; 
but  we  cannot  regard  the  example  of  Orfano  as  prophetic,  or  a 
sign  of  the  widespread  desire  for  reform  of  which  the  author  is 
assured.  Were  all  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  Vatican  at  an  end, 
the  majority  of  the  anti-Clerical  party,  a  party  that  Mr.  Robertson 
does  not  think  is  decreasing  in  numbers  or  influence,  would  be  not 
less  opposed  to  a  Reformed  Church,  or  indeed  any  Church. 

Distributing  Co-operative  Societies,  edited  by  F.  J.  Snell  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  is  the  "  authorized  translation  "  of  a  readable 
little  treatise  by  Dr.  Luigi  Pizzamiglio,  whose  estimate  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Rochdale  system  and  the  various  forms 
of  Co-operation  favoured  in  Continental  countries  shows  good 
judgment  and  a  sound  grasp  of  the  subject.  In  Italy,  the  first 
distributing  store  was  formed  in  1850  at  Turin ;  but  the  author  is 
unable  to  show  progressively  the  advance  of  the  movement  from 
that  date  to  1885,  when  official  reports  were  first  supplied,  owing 
to  the  total  want  of  statistics.  There  is  a  rooted  objection  to  fur- 
nishing the  Government  with  data,  due  to  the  fear  that  the  in- 
formation required  might,  if  granted,  lead  to  the  imposition  of  fresh 
taxation.  In  spite  of  this  curious  fact,  the  author  shows  that 
Co-operation  has  developed  largely  in  Italy  in  the  last  five  years. 

Modern  Humanists,  by  John  M.  Robertson  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.),  is  the  title  of  a  set  of  "  sociological  studies  of  Carlyle, 
Mill,  Emerson,  Arnold,  Ruskin,  and  Spencer."  We  should  not 
care  to  derive  our  definition  of  the  modem  humanist  from 
this  volume.  Mr.  Robertson  seems  ill  at  ease  with  some  of 
these  modern  humanists.  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Arnold,  particu- 
larly, move  him  to  indignation.  So  hot  is  his  wrath  that  we 
doubt  if  they  can  be  humanists  at  all.  Carlyle,  for  example,  is 
represented  as  "  a  reckless  mouthpiece  of  injustice  and  in- 
humanity." One  of  his  pamphlets  suggests  a  "  raucous  prophet, 
hooting  like  a  Yahoo,  snarling  like  a  beast  of  prey."  Why, 
then,  is  Carlyle  found  in  the  Humanistic  galley  with  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Ruskin?  Mr.  Robertson's  style  is 
somewhat  tempestuous.  That  Carlyle  is  "  a  gigantic  wrestler," 
while  Mr.  Ruskin  is  "a  born  consummate  master";  and  "to 
see  Ruskin  even  exhausting  language  is  a  literary  experience 
worth  having  from  any  standpoint,"  are  fruits  of  the  critical 
spirit  which  is  in  Mr.  Robertson. 

The  poems  of  Captain  E.  L.  Huggins —  Winona  :  a  Dakota 
Legend  (Putnam's  Sons)— possess  little  of  poetic  grace,  but  the 
fair-seeming  show  of  poetry.    Verse  we  have,  but  it  is  verse  that 


is  as  the  husk  of  emptiness.  Verses,  by  Robinson  Kay  Leather 
(Fisher  Unwin),  is  a  little  book  of  unmelodious  and  commonplace 
rhymes  and  no-rhymes.  Briefer  poems  there  could  not  be  than 
some  of  these.  Here  is  one  of  a  single  couplet,  "  Abigail  and 
Andrew  " : — 

Content  to  be  forgotten  and  forget, 
Joyful  they  meet  and  part  without  regret. 

Of  The  Human  Epic,  by  J.  F.  Rowbotham  (Kegan  Paulr 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  we  have  Cantos  I.-V.,  the  first  of 
which  we  noticed  on  its  separate  appearance.  The  new  cantos- 
treat  of  the  Silurian  sea,  the  birth  of  vegetation,  and  other 
inspiring  themes,  with  the  exuberance  of  phrase  that  marks  the 
opening  canto.  They  contain  nothing  so  ingenious  as  the 
catalogue  of  stars — what  epic  is  without  its  catalogue  ? — and  too 
often  are  we  compelled  to  feel  that  what  was  Byron's  forte  is  Mr. 
Rowbotham's  foible.  Description  there  is,  that  describes  nothing. 

Indian  Idylls,  by  "An  Indian  Exile"  (Thacker  &  Co.),  is  a. 
pleasant  little  book  of  short  stories  and  sketches,  bright  and  light 
for  the  most  part,  dealing  with  frays  and  feastings,  polo  and. 
pig-sticking,  with  a  ghost  story  thrown  in  by  way  of  relief. 

In  Captain  Lanagan's  Log,  by  Edmund  Downey  (Ward  & 
Downey),  we  have  what  may  be  called  a  "  full-length  "  of  th& 
merchant  skipper,  old  style,  and  a  grotesque  piece  of  portraiture 
it  is.  He  commands  a  crew  of  gaol-birds,  and  does  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  their  discomfort,  and  incite  them  to  mutiny. 
The  humour  of  the  story,  such  as  it  is,  is  eked  out  by  the  not 
very  original  notion  of  a  land-lubber,  intolerably  addicted  to  sea- 
sickness, compelled  to  play  the  seaman  through  the  wiles  of  a 
crimp.  The  humour  of  the  story  is  of  the  "  farcical  comedy " 
order,  and  decidedly  thin. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Maiden's  Tillage  and  Implements,  a  recent  addition 
to  the  "  Agricultural  Series "  of  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons,  is  an 
excellent  little  treatise  on  farming  operations.  It  is  full  of  ad- 
mirable guidance,  the  fruit  of  practical  experience,  such  as  ia 
most  serviceable  to  young  farmers  and  students  of  agriculture. 

Among  school  books  we  have  Enoch  Arden,  edited,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Webb  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Great 
Deeds  in  English  History  (Bell  &  Sons),  an  elementary  reading- 
book  ;  and  "  Selections  "  from  Ivanhoe,  in  two  volumes,  with  notes 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Gilliat  (Percival  &  Co.) 

From  Messrs.  Hachette  we  have  received  specimen  numbers  of 
the  Atlas  Universcl  de  Geographic  of  MM.  Vivien  de  Saint- 
Martin  and  F.  Schrader.  This  fine  work  comprises  eighty-four 
maps,  which,  being  issued  separately,  may  be  mounted  and  framed 
or  bound  bookwise  at  the  purchaser's  discretion.  The  maps  are 
engraved  on  copper  and  admirably  printed. 

The  August  number  of  Our  Celebrities  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
comprises  portraits  by  Mr.  Walery  of  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,. 
Captain  Hawley  Smart,  and  M.  Edouard  Lanteri.  The  first- 
named  is  an  extremely  beautiful  example  of  photography. 

The  Art  Amateur  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  is  a  magazine  de- 
voted to  encouraging  art  in  the  household.  The  "  working- 
designs"  and  studies  in  colour  appeal  to  workers  in  various 
artistic  materials,  such  as  painting  in  oils,  wood-carving,  needle- 
work, china-painting,  and  so  forth.  The  literary  matter  is  equally- 
varied  and  presents  diverse  aspects  of  interest. 

We  have  also  received  Mr.  Robert  Charles  Hope's  English 
Goldsmiths  (Bemrose  &  Sons),  a  compilation  of  the  names  of 
members  of  Goldsmiths'  Companies  in  London,  York,  Norwich,, 
and  other  cities,  with  dates  of  entries,  &c.  ;  The  Housing  of  the 
Poor,  by  F.  H.  Millington  (Cassell  &  Co.),  being  the  Warburton 
Prize  Essay,  Owens  College,  Manchester,  1890 ;  A  Sequel  to 
"  Looking  Backward,"  second  edition  (Reeves)  ;  The  Lazy  Thoughts* 
of  a  Lazy  Girl,  second  edition  (Skeftington)  ;  Everybody  s  Writing- 
desk  Book  (Saxon  &  Co.) ;  and  the  District  Railway  Guides  to 
the  Naval  and  the  German  Exhibitions. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at 
Le  Kiosqub  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Lo 
Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  French  Fleet  was  actually  sighted  off 
Dover  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  having  thus 
given  itself  plenty  of  time  for  the  formal 
arrival  at  Spithead  next  day  which  was  to  begin  the  series 
of  solemnities.  The  foolish  effusiveness  of  some  journals  in 
this  country  (which  would  be  Republican  if  they  did  not 
know  that  their  subscribers  would  not  stand  it)  has  not  un- 
naturally provoked  French  papers  to  hint,  more  or  less 
civilly,  that  England  need  not  hope  for  a  French  alliance. 
There  is  no  question  of  any  such  thing.  French  alliances 
have  never  brought  us  luck,  and  no  sane  Englishman 
wishes  for  them,  though  no  sane  Englishman  feels  en  mity 
to  France.  Between  the  English  and  French  navies,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  never  can  be  (on  our  side,  at  least) 
any  but  such  good  feelings  as  there  should  be  between 
two  bodies  whose  business  it  is  heartily  to  punch  each 
other's  heads  or  heartily  to  shake  each  other's  hands.  This 
is  the  time  for  the  more  peaceful  manifestation  of  hearti- 
ness, and  it  has  been  done  well.  Similar,  though  less 
ostentatious,  courtesies  have  been  simultaneously  going  on 
at  Villefranche,  where  Admiral  Hoskins's  squadron  has 
been  hospitably  entertained. 

Foreign     News  or  gossip  was  published  last  Saturday 
and  Colonial  about  the  terms  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance, 
Affairs.     news  which,  if  true,  shows  our  own  wisdom  in 
■citing  a  certain  fable  of  the  pots.    France  is  to  back  Russia 
■qwand  meme  ;  Russia  will  back  France  if  and  when  it  suits 

her.  Amid  a  mass  of  trifling  details  which  came  to  hand 

on  Monday  the  Berne  Festival  (a  seventh  centenary)  and  a 
pleasing  instance  of  antipodean  innovation  in  politics  stood 
out.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Brisbane,  it  seems, 
having  brought  in  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  and  failed, 
resigned.    Rather  a  bull  at  first  sight;   but  perhaps  it 

might  work  well  as  a  check  to  frivolous  opposition.  

Fresh,  and  it  would  seem  this  time  rather  serious,  attempts 
are  being  made  to  poke  up  the  embers  of  Cretan  disaffec- 
tion— attempts,  perhaps,  not  wholly  unconnected  with 
coincident  endeavours  to  make  the  Sultan  a  cat's-paw  in 
the  Egyptian  matter.  Although  nothing  could  be  more 
insensate  than  this  latter  conduct,  the  make- bates  have  a 
certain  advantage  in  a  peculiarity  of  the  Turkish  character, 
whereof  it  has  been  said  : — "  The  one  thing  a  Turk  cannot 
bear  is  to  see  outsiders  making  anything  out  of  his 
country."  We  are  not,  of  course,  making  a  penny  out  of 
Egypt,  but  the  average  pasha  very  justly  says  : — "  I  should 
"  make  a  fortune  out  of  it ;  so,  no  doubt,  these  dogs  are 

doing  so."    A  difficult  person  to  help  is  your  Turk.  The 

iprosecution  of  the  Bcmgabasi  has  been  seriously  going  on  in 
Calcutta,  and  a  very  extraordinary  series,  not  of  mere  offen- 
sive comment,  but  of  wholesale  libel  on  English  institutions 

has  been  disclosed.  The  corruption  inquiry  in  Canada, 

after  dragging  on  a  slow  and  rather  disgusting  length  for  a 
considerable  period,  has  quickened  up  very  much  in  the  last 
few  days.  Incriminated  persons  are  seeking  the  protection  of 

the  frontier,  and  nobody  quite  knows  what  will  come  next.  ~ 

Tn  the  absence  of  more  important  affairs,  the  fact  that  some 
Frenchman  has  thought  Dr.  Tanner  worth  challenging  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  have  attracted 
attention.  On  this  latter  head  much  sageness  has  been 
evolved,  but  we  do  not  observe  that  any  one  has  come  near 
in  this  point  to  the  intelligence  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
■Saturday  Review,  who  once  remarked  that  it  was  "  not 
"  within  the  power  of  omnipotence  "  to  multiply  the  Holy 
■Coat. 

The  case  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  bankruptcy  was  ad- 
Ireland,    justed   a   V amiable  yesterday  week.  Mr. 

Parnell  reappeared  in  good  spirits  at  Kells  on 
Sunday,  and  made  an  excellent  point  against  Mr.  Dillon, 


by  suggesting  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  rat-trap  "  by  that 
incorruptible  was  a  little  awkward.  To  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Parnell 's,  Mr.  John  Morley  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  reply  challenging  Mr.  Parnell's  accuracy,  and  the 
Gladstonian  papers  have  asked  who  will  take  Mr.  Parnell's 
word  against  Mr.  Morley's.  This  is  a  party  question  of 
their  own  with  which  outsiders  have  nothing  to  do.  But 
how  saddening  it  is  to  think  that  but  a  few  short  months 
ago  these  very  persons  were  furious  at  the  bare  idea  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  word  being  doubted  in  the  matter  of  certain 
letters.  Mr.  Dillon  took  up  the  tale  of  excuse-explana- 
tion later,  so  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  at  least  achieved  that 
success  which  consists  in  drawing  the  enemy's  fire.  Having 
done  so,  he  replied  heavily  in  a  letter  to  the  Freema7i's 
Journal  on  Wednesday,  while  Mr.  O'Brien  bemoaned  his 
wickedness  elsewhere.  Many  interesting  things,  as  usual, 
are  coming  out  in  the  quarrel ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  Irishmen  are  even  yet  sufficiently  "soberized"  (to 
use  a  vile  word  which  seems  to  have  become  recently 
popular)  to  see  what  miserable  dupes  they  have  been,  and 
partly  are. 

There  has  been  hardly  any  speech-making  on 
Home  Politics,  the  great  scale,  but  the  Lewisham  election  has 

been  carried  on  with  the  flood  of  talk  which 
is  now  thought  necessary.  The  "  Home  Rule  Van "  (of 
which  a  ribald  East- Anglian  Unionist  once  observed  that  he 
"hoped  it  had  taken  out  a  lie-cence")  has  appeared  on 
the  scene.  It  is  a  pity  that  Hogarth  is  not  alive  to  draw 
this  celebrated  vehicle  and  its  appendages  as  a  pendant  to 
the  well-known  Russian  Bear  picture.  Some  oddities 
appear  to  be  going  on  in  reference  to  this  election.  A 
publican  is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  embrace  of 
Mr.  Warmington,  who  is  pledged  to  put  all  publicans  to 
the  edge  of  Sharp  v.  Wakefield  ;  and  a  Conservative 
temperance  man  is  said  to  have  signed  a  nomination  paper 
for  the  Gladstonian  candidate.  Now,  that  a  Conservative 
should  be  a  temperance  man  only  shows  that  some  fools  are 
Conservatives ;  that  a  Conservative  should  sign  a  Glad- 
stonian nomination  and  still  call  himself  a  Conservative 
would,  if  true,  show  that  some  Conservatives  belong  to 
another  class  than  fools. 

The  two  eternal  questions — "  Land  and 
Correspondence.  "  Labour  "   and    "  Capital    and    Labour  " — 

have  been  much  taken  up  by  letters,  Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold  being  the  leader  on  the  wrong  side  in 
one,  and  Mr.  Hyndman  on  the  other.  Of  course  Mr.  Arnold 
did  not  say  that  the  labourer's  friends  want  to  give  him  the 
landlord's  money  to  buy  the  landlord's  land  with ;  and  of 
course  Mr.  Hyndman  did  not  say  that  the  workman's 
friends  want  to  give  him  the  capitalist's  money  to  carry  on 
the  capitalist's  business  with.    Yet  both  things  happen  to 

be  the  truth.  The  Irish  victims  are  beginning  to  object 

loudly  to  the  sauce  Balfour  with  which  they  are  to  be  eaten 
next  year.  We  sympathize  fully  with  them,  though  we 
cannot  help  remembering  what  happened  in  1881,  and  how 
much  help  Englishmen  then  got  from  Irish  landlords  in 
fighting  the  Irish  landlords'  battle. 

Sir  Peter  Edlin  followed  up  his  useful  intimi- 
TCourts'W'    dation  sentence  of  last  week  with  a  similar  one ; 

but  allowed  certain  pleaders  of  guilty  in  a  minor 
affair  of  the  same  kind  time  to  be  wise. 

There  is  a  folly  of  praise  of  things  new  as  well 
Miscellaneous,  as  of  things  old,  and  it  has  been  shown  in  some 

remarks  made  on  the  approaching  disappear- 
ance of  the  broad  gauge  from  the  Great  Western  system. 
All  the  competition  of  the  great  Northern  lines  has  never 
produced  any  such  combination  of  speed,  comfort,  and 
security  as  the  combination  of  the  broad  gauge  and  the 
longitudinal  sleeper  gave,  and  future  generations,  unless 
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they  have  the  sense  to  revert  to  this,  will  not  know  what 
perfect  railway  travelling  is.  "  I  never  knew  cars 
"  slip  along  like  this  in  my  life,"  said  an  American 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  Cornish  express ;  nor,  it  seems, 

is   he,    or    any   one,  likely  to   know  it   again.  The 

Demographers  came  to  an  end  early  this  week  with  all 
proper  ceremonies.  They  had  the  good  fortune  to  he  wel- 
comed and  degreed  at  Cambridge,  and  the  ill  fortune  to  be 
preached  to  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Canon  Farrar. 
We  did  not  care  to  notice  last  week  what  seemed  to  be  the 
usual  complaints  of  mismanagement,  but  one  instance  which 
occurred  subsequently  was  too  glaring  to  be  passed  over. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Wolverhampton  having 
taken  the  trouble  and  gone  to  the  expense  of  arranging  a 
reception  at  Demographic  request,  not  a  single  Demo- 
grapher turned  up,  nor  any  Demographic  excuse;  from 
which  we  may  learn  that,  whatever  Demography  includes, 
it  excludes  manners.  But,  though  Demographers  passed, 
Congresses  abide.  The  Welsh  Eisteddfod  swelled  the 
lists  of  this  curious  form  of  diversion  on  Tuesday,  but 
opened  with  evil  omens,  the  roof  falling  in  and  crush- 
ing a  woman.  The  tailors  conferred  (whether  in  ortho- 
dox posture  of  divan  or  not  is  unknown)  at  Liverpool; 
the  British  Pharmaceutists  at  Cardiff;  while  abroad  the 
Socialists,  purged  of  Anarchists,  have  been  meeting  at 
Brussels.  On  Wednesday  the  grandfather  of  all  Con- 
gresses, the  British  Association,  met  at  Cardiff  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Huggins,  who  discoursed  modern  as- 
tronomy in  the  most  approved  style  and  to  a  purport 
discussed  elsewhere.  Archaeologists,  co-operators,  and  others 
have  met  in  council,  and  the  Eisteddfod  was  consoled 
on  Wednesday  by  the  presence  of  Prince  Henry  of 

Battenberg.  A  service  was  very  properly   held  in 

Westminster  Abbey  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lowell,  but  it 
was  again  unlucky  that  the  most  scholarly,  nervous,  and 
manly  of  American  writers  should  fall  into  the  hand  of  one 

of  the  sloppiest  and  flabbiest  of  English.  The  collision 

season  has  set  in  severely,  the  worst  instance  being  one 
on  the  Taff  Vale  at  Pontypridd. 

Last  week  was  entirely  the  Iverna's  week  in 
Sport.      yachting,  and  she  wound  up  by  carrying  off  the 

Commodore's  Cup  at  Ryde,  the  prizes  for  the 
lower  rates  going  to  the  Neptune  and  the  Dragon,  the  last 
named  sailing  a  real  race,  not  a  time  affair,  with  the  Siola,  and 

coming  in  only  a  few  lengths  first.  Kent  beat  Yorkshire 

easily,  and  Middlesex  with  not  less  ease.  The  match  be- 
tween Lancashire  and  Notts  was  drawn.  Meanwhile,  an 
exceedingly  interesting  match  was  going  on  between  Surrey 
and  Somerset,  the  younger  (qud  cricket)  county  being  40 
to  the  good  on  the  first  innings,  and  having  hit  up  331  for 
five  wickets  in  the  second.  The  only  question  at  last  was 
whether  Surrey  would  be  able  to  keep  up  the  game  till 
drawing  time  on  Saturday,  and  this — though  Somerset 
"  closed  "  their  own  innings  in  the  new-fangled  manner — 
they  nearly  did.  They  were  but  one  minute  from  home 
when  Mr.  Woods  took  Sharpe's  wicket,  and  won  the  match 
by  130  runs  from  not-yet-this-season-defeated  Surrey,  to 
the  glory  of  the  Somersfetas.  In  this  match  the  best 
side — at  any  rate  on  the  occasion — certainly  won,  but 
in  that  between  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  which  was  played 
on  the  first  days  of  the  present  week,  some  bad 
luck  went  to  Surrey's  defeat  in  a  single  innings,  for  they 
had  to  follow  on  with  the  wicket  in  a  state  nearly  as  bad 
as  possible.  Still,  it  may  be  contended  that,  if  they 
had  not  been  somewhat  stale,  they  would  have  saved  the 
follow,  and  so  put  Middlesex  in  the  tight  place  instead  of 
themselves.  The  batting  of  the  Middlesex  team  generally, 
and  the  bowling  of  Hearne  and  Rawlin,  were  very  fine. 
In  the  first  match  of  the  Cheltenham  week,  Somerset 
followed  up  its  victory  over  Surrey  by  administering  a 
tremendous  beating  to  Gloucestershire,  and  Yorkshire,  with 
not  much  less  ease,  won  from  Sussex.  Lancashire,  owing 
partly  to  a  tremendous  innings  (185)  of  A.  Ward's,  partly 
to  the  treacherous  weather,  but  partly  also  to  a  consi- 
derable slackness,  especially  in  fielding,  on  their  opponent's 
part,  beat  Kent  on  Wednesday  in  the  hollowest  fashion. 
There  has  been  racing  at  Stockton  and  elsewhere,  but 
nothing  of  much  interest.  Count  De  Juigne's  Yellow  won 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Deauville  on  Sunday. 

The  foremost  in  position  and  standing  and  one 
Obituary,     of  the  foremost  in  ability  of  Scotch  lawyers  has 

passed  away,  in  the  dignitary  variously  called 
Lord  Justice  General,  Lord  President  Inglis,  and  Lord 
Glencorse.  Always  one  of  the  chief  men  in  his  profession, 
he  definitely  came  to  the  front  in  the  case  of  Madeline 


Smith,  and  had  more  to  do  than  any  one  else  with  the 
obtaining  of,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  instance  of  the  ver- 
dict "  Served  him  right."    The  Lord  Justice  General  was 

as  good  a  Tory  as  he  was  a  lawyer.  Admiral  Sir  George 

Duckworth-King  bore  a  name  famous  in  the  navy,  and 
had  himself  served  widely  and  well ;  though  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  collecting  anything  like  the  famous  stone 
cannon-ball  that  adorns  or  adorned  his  seat  at  Wear. 

A  book  of  unusual  importance  for  the  time  of 
Books,  &c.   year  has  appeared  in  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick's- 
Elements  of  Politics  (Macmillan). 


THE  FRENCH  SQUADRON. 

IT  is  an  excellent  remark  of  Roger  North's  that  if  a 
gentleman  believes  it  wrong  in  him  to  commit  suicide 
then  for  him  it  is  wrong.  We  suppose  it  may  also  be  said 
that  if  a  person  believes  any  given  event  to  be  new  and 
significant,  then  for  him  it  is  significant  and  new.  Re- 
membering this,  we  need  not  use  the  word  silly  too  pro- 
fusely about  the  comments  made  on  the  visit  of  the  French 
Squadron  to  Portsmouth.  Some  of  it  has,  indeed,  been  of  a- 
character  to  invite  derisive  criticism.  There  was  Sir  E.  J. 
Reed,  who  about  a  fortnight  ago  wrote  to  M.  Deloncle  to 
assure  him  that,  whatever  Lord  George  Hamilton  might 
mean  by  saying  that  he  did  not  know  whether  many  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  wished  to  go  to  Portsmouth,  he  (Sir 
E.  J.  Reed)  and  many  other  M.P.'s  were  quite  friendly  to 
France.  But,  whatever  else  is  new,  there  is  no  novelty  in 
the  fussy  self-advertisement  of  Sir  E.  J.  Reed.  Neither  for 
that  matter  is  there  any  in  an  exchange  of  courtesies  be- 
tween English  and  French  Squadrons  in  English  or  French 
ports.  The  Mediterranean  Squadron  has  paid  frequent 
visits  to  Villefranche.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  visited  it 
when  in  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Admiral 
Hoskins  has  been  there  within  the  last  few  days,  living  on 
the  most  friendly  possible  terms  with  Admiral  Duperre, 
who  is  in  command  of  the  French  naval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  the  French 
Squadron  visited  Malta.  At  the  great  naval  review  in  the 
Jubilee  year  French  war-ships  were  present.  In  short  this 
visit  is  only  one  of  a  long  series  of  acts  of  mutual  politeness. 
If  it  has  any  greater  significance  than  the  others,  that  is- 
because  the  world,  having  presumably  nothing  more  press- 
ing to  do,  has  been  concerning  itself  for  some  months  past 
rather  absurdly  with  the  movement  of  French  and  English 
squadrons.  First  France  insisted  on  seeing  a  profound 
meaning  in  the  visit  of  the  English  Mediterranean 
Squadron  to  Trieste  and  to  Venice.  Then  not  only  France 
but  Europe  at  large  was  concerned  about  the  visit  of 
the  French  Squadron  to  Cronstadt.  Now  the  visit  of 
Admiral  Gervais's  ships  to  Portsmouth  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  significant  of  much.  If  the  world  will 
persist  in  thinking  these  things  of  great  importance,  it 
must  be  allowed  its  way.  To-morrow  it  will  be  equally 
emphatic  about  something  else.  Its  concern  is  of  less 
importance  because  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  no  mischief  is  meant.  Most 
happily  the  French  are  particularly  convinced  that  all  is 
well.  For  our  part,  if  it  will  make  them  happier  and  less 
inclined  to  take  offence,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see  them 
at  Spithead  every  August  for  the  next  ten  years  or  longer. 
The  invitation  which  has  been  given  them  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, speaking  directly  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  has 
been  very  judicious.  We  could  wish  that  the  French  would 
accept  the  repeated  assurances  of  English  statesmen  that 
this  country  has  no  desire  to  be  on  other  than  good  terms 
with  them.  But  since  it  pleases  them  to  have  a  symbolical 
declaration  of  goodwill,  Lord  Salisbury  was  extremely  well 
advised  to  take  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  passage 
of  the  French  Squadron  along  our  shore  to  invite  it  to  be 
received  in  an  especially  solemn  and  festive  manner. 

Considered  as  a  mere  naval  visit,  the  arrival  of  the 
French  Squadron  is  a  pleasing  incident  of  a  somewhat 
depressing  summer.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other 
people,  English  naval  officers,  who  will  be  the  more  imme- 
diate hosts  of  the  Frenchmen,  do  not  require  to  be  told 
that  we  have  always  treated  the  French  Navy  with  respect 
and  its  officers  with  liking.  In  the  despatch  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  famous  victory  on  the  1st  of  June, 
Lord  Howe  speaks  of  the  fleet  of  M.  Villaret- Joyeuse 
as  receiving  our  attack  with  the  customary  resolution  of 
French  seamen.    An  enemy  of  whom  such  an  expression  is 
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used  will  always  be  named  with  respect,  except  in  purely 
comic  or  else  blatant  and  absurd  writing.  No  English- 
man has  ever  denied  that  the  French  navy  was  bad  to  beat. 
A  little  knowledge  of  naval  history  will  show  that,  if  our 
traditional  opponent  had  not  been  frequently  hampered  by 
hide-bound  traditions  and  pedantic  rules,  he  would  fre- 
quently have  escaped  beating  altogether.  The  French 
navy  of  the  last  century  had  an  admirable  corps  of 
officers  and  an  administration  often  more  vigorous  and 
intelligent  than  our  own.  The  great  revolutionary  out- 
break was  exceptionally  fatal  to  the  French  navy,  which, 
being  a  more  artificial  force  than  the  army,  and  one  only  to 
be  made  efficient  by  a  longer  and  a  more  thorough  system  of 
training,  never  recovered  from  the  anarchy  of  1 793.  The  old 
corps  of  French  naval  officers,  being  exclusively  nobles,  were 
an  especial  object  of  Jacobin  hostility.  Improvised  fleets,  or 
fleets  which  had  only  been  practised  in  harbour  and  on 
hurried  cruises,  were  utterly  over-matched  by  the  English 
fleet  at  the  very  height  of  its  efficiency  and  self-confidence. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  French  and  our  great  good  luck 
■that  Nelson  fully  realized  how  much  might  safely  be  dared 
against  a  force  which  had  been  demoralized  by  revolution, 
and  had  never  been  able  to  make  head  against  an  over- 
whelming material  and  moral  superiority.  The  French 
navy  of  to-day  is  more  like  the  force  commanded  by  M. 
Desherbiers  de  L'Etendu£re  or  M.  de  Guichen  than  the 
squadrons  of  La  Touche  TrJSville  or  Villeneuve.  In 
Hawke's  phrase,  it  always  did  take  a  great  deal  of  drub- 
bing, and  to-day  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
did  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  We  trust  that  these  will  not 
be  thought  inappropriate  remarks  to  make  on  a  navy  which 
is  at  present  represented  in  an  English  port  by  six  ships 
— or  seven  if  the  Bougainville  is  included — on  a  friendly 
visit.  The  chief  title  which  any  fighting  force  has  to 
respect  is  that  it  is  formidable,  and  the  French  would 
certainly  not  be  flattered  if  they  were  told  that  they  are 
well  received  because  they  are  believed  to  be  harmless. 
That  the  French  officers  and  men  will  do  their  best  to 
make  their  intercourse  with  us  pleasant  may  be  considered 
a  matter  of  course.  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  have 
seldom  much  difficulty  in  getting  on  well  together,  and 
never  had,  even  when  wars  between  the  nations  were  of 
periodical  occurrence.  Thackeray  was  perfectly  right  when 
he  said  that  they  hate  us — but  then  the  hatred  is  to  England 
in  the  abstract — to  the  greedy  and  perfidious  nation  which 
has  a  legendary  reputation  for  plundering  and  insulting  its 
neighbours.  The  individual  Englishman  is  not  commonly 
found  to  be  an  object  of  dislike,  and  certainly  no  French- 
man has  to  suffer  here  from  our  supposed  hostility  to  his 
country.  English  and  French  naval  officers,  who  are  old 
acquaintances  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  will  be  as 
friendly  at  Portsmouth  as  they  are  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  China  Seas,  or  on  that  Newfoundland  station  where 
the  conditions  of  the  service  are  so  trying  to  the  tact  and 
good  sense  of  both.  It  is  probably  impossible  for  the 
officers  of  either  service  to  think  of  a  great  naval  war 
without  also  thinking  of  the  other  as  the  natural  opponent. 
History,  the  positions  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
strength  of  their  respective  fleets  have  made  that  inevitable. 
But  it  is  seventy-six  years  since  they  have  been  opposed  to 
one  another.  There  is  at  present  only  one  officer  on  the 
lists  of  the  English  navy  who  ever  was  in  action  with  the 
French.  If  we  have  our  wish,  an  equal  interval  will  pass 
and  the  last  survivor  of  this  visit  will  have  reached  the  age 
of  Sir  Provo  Wallis  before  the  fleets  meet  in  action  again. 

The  festivities  which  adorn  occasions  of  this  kind  are 
but  barren  matter  for  comment.  Reviews,  visits,  dinners, 
and  after-dinner  speeches  follow,  and  resemble  one  another. 
The  chief  use  of  most  of  the  remarks  made  on  them  must, 
we  imagine,  be  to  cause  a  mild  surprise  to  the  gentlemen 
who  take  part  in  them.  If  the  French  officers  have  had 
time  during  their  return  from  the  Baltic  to  recover  from 
the  surfeit  of  such  things  they  have  lately  had  at  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  and  Cronstadt,  they  will  have,  we  trust, 
plenty  to  enjoy  at  Spithead.  They  will  probably  not  be  un- 
reasonably overcome  even  by  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
the  Queen,  still  less  by  the  more  ordinary  courtesies 
common  in  such  circumstances.  Having  seen  our  ships  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  they  will  not  be  overcome  by  the  sight 
of  a  moderate  squadron  at  Spithead.  Many  of  them  have 
already  visited  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  Those  who 
have  not  will  see  that  it  is  a  dockyard  like  few — which  they 
must  have  known  already.  Although  they  are  to  be  shown 
all  the  secrets,  they  will  not  see  much  which  is  new  or  sur- 
prising to  them.    The  fear  that  they  will  see  something  of 


which  a  use  can  be  not  to  our  advantage,  is  exaggerated.  It 
is  not  by  secret  weapons,  but  the  proper  use  of  effective 
weapons,  that  wars  are  won,  and  the  Power  which  has  a 
gun  capable  of  piercing  its  enemy's  plates  need  care  little 
whether  he  knows  how  that  gun  is  made  or  not. 


BROAD  AND  NARROW. 

THE  approaching  extinction  of  the  broad  gauge  railway 
has  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  rather  exulting  comment 
from  persons  who  love  to  move  with  the  flowing  tide.  The 
practical  and  commercial  voice  has  made  itself  heard  in  a 
chorus  of  approval.  The  chorus  is  all  on  one  side.  Not  a 
voice  is  raised  on  behalf  of  the  travelling  public  and  their 
interest  in  the  matter.  According  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  on  the  20th  of  May  next  year 
Brdnel's  broad  gauge  will  have  entirely  disappeared.  The 
announcement  has  long  been  anticipated.  For  many  years 
past  the  narrow  gauge  has  been  gradually  supplanting  the 
broad,  and  the  victory  of  the  former  has  been  long  since 
assured.  The  change,  we  admit,  had  become  inevitable, 
but  the  inevitable  is  not  necessarily  a  fit  object  for  ac- 
clamation. The  public  have  abundant  reason  to  regret  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  narrow  gauge.  If  Parliament  had 
regarded  only  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers,  Brunel's 
system  would  have  been  rendered  compulsory  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  absurd  to  assert,  as  the  Times  does, 
that  the  victory  of  the  narrow  gauge  is  decisive  of  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  two  systems.  Long  before  the  contest 
was  decided,  the  narrow  gauge  had  been  generally  taken  up. 
It  was  adopted  mainly  on  economical  grounds.  From  all 
points  of  view  it  was  cheaper  than  Brunel's  gauge,  locomo- 
tives, carriages,  the  railroad  itself,  all  sharing  in  the  collec- 
tively lesser  expenditure  involved.  That  blessed  phrase, 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  was  never  more  rashly  applied 
than  in  this  instance.  None  but  a  case-hardened  scientist 
needs  to  be  told  that  all  survivals  are  not  fittest  survivals. 
From  the  passengers'  point  of  view,  the  broad  gauge  has 
not  been  beaten  on  its  merits.  It  has  simply  been  thrust 
from  the  field  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  cheaper  and 
inferior  system,  backed  in  the  end  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  enforced  capitulation  to  the  enemy  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  is  certainly  not  a  proper  occasion  for  the 
vaunting  of  narrow  gauges  or  for  hinting  doubts  and  falla- 
cious innuendoes  as  to  Brunel's  achievements.  When  the 
Times  asserts  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  broad  gauge 
deserved  to  succeed,  and  that  its  abolition  will  cause  little 
regret,  it  misrepresents  the  opinions  of  the  large  majority  of 
engineers  as  completely  as  it  misrepresents  public  opinion. 
That  "  nothing  succeeds  like  success "  is  a  very  pretty 
formula,  with  a  certain  modicum  of  truth,  but  it  is  as  un- 
deserving of  universal,  unvarying  adoration  as  any  other 
formula.  The  broad  gauge  system,  with  the  longitudinal 
method  of  rail-laying,  combines  the  advantages  of  speed, 
safety,  and  comfort  with  a  perfection  unapproached  by  any 
other  system.  It  was  the  most  masterly  device  of  Brunel's 
resourceful  and  original  mind.  The  railway  passenger  was 
never  so  benefited  as  by  this  ingenious  and  admirable  con- 
ception, nor  is  it  likely  he  will  be  so  befriended  in  the 
future,  unless  the  ideal  brake  shall  be  invented  and  com- 
pulsorily  used  on  all  trains.  Sixty  miles  an  hour  by  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman  "  is  as  an  arm-chair  rest  compared  with 
the  intolerable  swaying  and  jolting  experienced  by  the 
traveller  on  many  of  the  narrow  gauge  lines  when  the 
"express"  speed  rises  above  forty  miles  an  hour.  Unless 
accident  statistics  are  compared,  it  is  beside  the  question  to 
cite  the  exceptional  rates  of  speed  attained  by  a  few  of  the 
North-country  expresses. 

If  the  average  speed  of  the  Great  Western  broad  gauge 
expresses  has  somewhat  lessened  of  late  years  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  number  of  fast  trains  has  been  greatly 
increased.  After  all,  speed,  safety,  and  comfort  are  the 
great  desiderata  of  the  passenger,  and  these  are  assured  to 
him  in  the  broad  gauge  express.  Punctuality,  of  course,  is  a 
virtue  in  railway  management,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  railways  that  are  wholly  narrow 
gauge.  We  welcome  Mr.  Acworth's  testimony  on  this 
point.  Unpunctuality  is  the  mark  of  all  lines,  more  or  less, 
during  the  pressure  of  holiday  traffic.  Every  traveller  on 
English  and  Scotch  railways  will  endorse  Mr.  Acworth's 
remarks  on  the  general  excellences  of  the  train  services  of 
the  Great  Western.  No  line,  says  this  competent  writer, 
has  effected  more  improvement  in  this  direction.  In  fact,  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  ever  since  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Gooch 
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became  its  chairman,  has  progressed  as  no  other  English 
railway  has,  in  all  matters  that  make  for  public  efficiency. 
Without  the  incentive  of  competition,  the  average  speed  of 
the  Great  Western  expresses  to  Oxford  is,  as  Mr.  Acworth 
shows,  a  trifle  over  two  miles  an  hour  faster  than  that  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  expresses  to  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Acworth  corrects  the  Times  on  two  minor 
points  that  were  supposed  to  illustrate  the  "  perversity  "  of 
Bruxel.  That  fertile  and  accomplished  engineer  was  not 
responsible  for  the  old  disc  signals,  nor  for  the  single  up- 
and-down  platform  at  Reading.  The  August  grumbler  is 
as  surely  an  annual  arrival  as  the  swallow.  It  is  pleasant, 
therefore,  to  note  that  other  correspondents  have  been 
eager  to  show  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  not 
altogether  compact  of  obsolete  inventions  and  bad  old 
regulations,  as  the  Times  playfully  insisted.  But  where 
is  the  voice  of  lamentation  for  the  broad  gauge  ?  Is 
there  ingratitude  towards  a  great  benefactor  1  Or,  does  the 
railway  passenger  sigh,  and  keep  silence  before  the  inevit- 
able 1  Perhaps,  there  yet  remains  a  general,  though  vague 
belief,  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  of  railroad  pro- 
jectors decided,  for  the  public  good,  in  favour  of  the  narrow 
gauge.  Still,  if  this  were  so,  experience  should  have  dis- 
posed of  the  myth.  The  public  good  was  never  considered 
in  the  first  place.  The  final  decision  has  been  brought 
about  by  goods,  not  good.  The  Great  Western  Company 
relinquish  the  broad  gauge  because  it  involves  the  transfer- 
ence of  goods  from  other  lines.  Great  expense  will  be 
incurred  by  the  alteration,  but  the  policy  of  the  Company 
is  justified  on  the  grounds  of  necessity.  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  rejoice  with  those  practical  and  commercial  souls 
who  regard  the  change  as  the  victory  of  progress  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Still  less  can  we  see  in  it  any  proof 
of  Brunel's  perversity.  When  Brunel  decided  for  his 
broad  gauge  the  question  was  open  and  imperfectly  tested. 
He  thought  the  broad  gauge  was  superior  to  the  narrow, 
and  everybody's  experience  confirms  his  judgment.  Long 
after  the  disappearance  of  his  system  will  the  traveller  who 
goes  down  into  the  West  lament  the  day  of  defeat  and  the 
victory  of  the  narrow.  The  disappearance  of  Brunel's  rail- 
way can  narrow  his  fame  as  little  as  it  will  narrow  Saltash 
bridge.  The  very  tradition  of  his  system  will  continue  to 
grow  in  force  and  fervour  of  appeal  in  the  mind  of  posterity, 
despite  Brunel's  deplorable  regard — as  the  Times  puts  it — 
for  science  and  pure  reason,  and  his  unprofessional  scorn  of 
"  prescription  "  and  what  latter-day  critics  conveniently 
term  "  prudence." 


UNIONS  AND  SOCIALISM. 

NONE  of  the  many  examples  of  abuse  of  the  liberty 
allowed  to  the  Unions  which  have  come  before  the 
courts  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  more  scandalous 
than  those  which  came  before  Sir  Peter  Edlin  at  the  end 
of  last  week.  The  story  is  a  disgraceful  one.  The  substance 
of  it  is  that  the  Carpenters'  Union  endeavoured  by  sheer 
bullying  to  drive  the  workmen  employed  by  a  Mr.  Bridge- 
man  of  Brownlow  Mews  into  a  strike  which  they  had  no 
wish  to  join.  From  the  evidence  given  at  the  London 
Quarter  Sessions  it  appears  that  Mr.  Bridgeman  had  behaved 
to  his  workmen  during  the  late  winter  with  great  generosity. 
He  continued  them  in  pay  while  work  was  suspended  in  the 
yard  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  and  he  divided  a  bonus  at 
Christmas.  That  Mr.  Bridgeman's  motive,  or  one  of  his 
motives,  may  have  been  to  keep  together  a  body  of  men 
who  would  not  be  subservient  to  the  orders  of  the  Union  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  Mr.  Bridgeman  was  content  to 
spend  money  for  this  purpose,  and  his  men  thought  the  con- 
ditions acceptable,  that  was  their  business.  The  Carpenters' 
Union,  in  the  true  spirit  of  such  bodies,  considered  this  as 
an  invasion  of  their  rights.  It  had  a  scheme  of  its  own, 
and  ordered  a  strike  early  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Bridgeman's 
hands,  who  thought  their  employer  had  treated  them  hand- 
somely, refused  to  come  out.  Hereupon  the  Union  proceeded 
to  picket  his  yard.  He  himself  was  menaced  and  compelled 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  police.  One  of  the  Union's 
agents  was  actually  imprisoned  for  molesting  him.  His 
yard  was  beset,  and  the  police  were  called  to  protect  it. 
Some  of  his  workmen  had  to  be  guarded  by  the  police  on 
their  way  to  and  from  their  work.  In  short,  all  the  methods 
of  Union  tyranny  short  of  downright  mobbing  were  put  in 
force,  and  that  would  not  have  been  wanting  if  the  police 
had  not  been  on  the  watch.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  men 
were  always  on  picket  outside  the  yard,  and  it  was  out  of 
their  actions  that  the  cases  arose. 


Here  are  all  the  features  of  Union  aggression.  There  is 
no  pretence  that  Mr.  Bridgeman's  men  had  any  cause  of 
complaint.  He  and  they  were  alike  molested  because  they 
would  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  Union.  James  McLeary, 
one  of  the  prisoners,  was  found  guilty  of  having  threatened 
and  abused  John  Robinson  simply  because  he  would  not 
give  up  his  work  when  ordered.  At  the  police  station 
McLeary  made  violent  attempts  to  strike  Robinson.  The 
case  of  Robert  Arscott,  described  as  a  "  respectable  man," 
was  not  quite  so  bad.  Sir  Peter  Edlin  ruled  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  intimidation  on  his  part,  and  that 
a  charge  of  following  Mr.  Bridgeman's  workmen  "with 
"  intent "  must  be  dismissed,  because  it  had  not  been 
brought  against  him  at  the  Police  Court ;  which  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  it. 
He  was,  however,  found  guilty  of  besetting  Mr.  Bridge- 
man's  yard.  On  the  whole  Arscott  seems  to  have  shown 
what  freedom  a  "  respectable  man "  will  permit  himself 
when  carrying  out  the  orders  of  a  Union.  On  the  ground 
of  his  respectability,  and  of  the  failure  of  the  first  and 
second  charge  against  him,  Arscott  was  only  bound  over 
to  come  up  for  sentence  next  week,  while  McLeary  was 
sent  to  prison  for  six  weeks.  McLeary's  sentence  requires 
no  comment.  It  was  obviously  proper,  though  light.  The 
reserve  shown  in  Arscott's  case  is  not  so  easy  to  understand. 
From  the  brief  reports  of  the  case  in  the  papers  we  do  not 
clearly  make  out  why  Sir  Peter  Edlin  expressed  a  wish* 
that  a  course  should  be  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disputes 
between  Mr.  Bridgeman  and  the  Union.  As  far  as  we  can  see 
the  Union  made  an  unprovoked  attack  on  Mr.  Bridgeman, 
and  the  proper  course  would  be  to  protect  him  against  ita 
threats.  Sir  Peter  Edlin  laid  down  very  sound  doctrine 
when  he  said  that  it  "  would  be  a  dismal  day  for  the  com- 
"  munity  of  London  on  which  it  could  be  said  that  the  law 
"  is  not  strong  enough  to  punish  organized  annoyance  for  the 
"  purpose  of  preventing  men  from  working  for  the  support 
"  of  themselves  and  their  families."  This  was  said  to 
Arscott,  to  whom  Sir  Peter  Edlin  also  remarked  that  it 
"  is  the  countenance,  the  support,  and  the  active  assistance 
"  given  to  these  breaches  of  the  law  by  respectable  men 
"  like  you  that  render  them  at  once  so  serious  and  so 
"  painful  to  those  who  have  to  administer  the  law."  The 
respectability  which  makes  a  man  more  dangerous  is  not, 
we  think,  a  valid  reason  for  making  his  punishment  lighter. 
The  simple  rule,  well  stated  by  Sir  Peter  Edlin  himself,  is 
that  men  have  a  right  to  combine  to  raise  their  wages,, 
but  no  right  to  do  wrong  to  those  who  will  not  join 
them.  When  they  do  the  wrong  they  should  be  sharply 
punished — and  the  effectual  castigation  of  a  few  "  respectablo 
"  men "  would  have  a  particularly  good  effect.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  either  the  law  or  the 
application  of  it  by  the  Courts  in  these  trade  cases  has  be- 
come very  difficult  to  understand,  to  the  lay  mind  at  any 
rate.  Where  picketing  ends  and  besetting  begins,  and  how 
any  picketing  can  be  conducted  without  intimidation  pretty 
plainly  implied,  are  questions  which  we  have  never  seen 
answered.  A  picket  would  be  an  idle  show  if  it  did  not 
say,  you  must  join  us  or  worse  will  happen  to  you.  If  this, 
is  not  intimidation,  what  is,  short  of  brickbats  1 

It  is  a  natural  transition  from  these  cases  to  the  Socialist 
Labour  Congress  at  Brussels,  and  to  Mr.  Hyndman's  last 
advertisement  of  his  Social  Democrat  Pill  for  trade  earth- 
quakes. The  connexion  between  Mr.  Bridgeman's  yard  and 
the  Congress  is,  indeed,  direct.  Among  the  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  delegates  there  is  reported  the  appearance 
of  a  Mr.  Burton  on  behalf  of  the  London  carpenters.  He 
came,  not  as  a  delegate,  but  as  an  envoy  to  appeal  for  help. 
He  explained,  when  leave  was  given  him  to  speak,  that  for 
sixteen  weeks  the  London  carpenters  had  been  on  strike, 
to  obtain  an  eight  hours'  day,  the  abolition  of  piece-work, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  system  of  sub-contracts.  Mr. 
Burton  asked  that  foreign  brethren  should  not  come  over 
to  compete,  and  also  made  an  appeal  for  a  little  money — 
requests  which  were  favourably  received  and  referred  to 
a  small  committee.  The  London  Carpenters'  Union,  then, 
is  not  "out  of  harmony"  with  the  Brussels  Congress. 
The  confused  proceedings  of  this  body  almost  defy  com- 
ment—and, being,  indeed,  but  repetitions  of  the  usual 
froth  and  noise  of  Socialist  meetings,  do  not  deserve  it. 
Thundering  resolutions  and  internal  squabbles  are  matters 
of  course  on  these  occasions.  We  have  become  accus- 
tomed—without progressing  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
their  meaning— to  declarations  that  "This  Congress  re- 
"  commends  the  wage- workers  of  the  whole  world  to  unite 
"  their  efforts  against  the  domination  of  capital,  and, 
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"  wherever  they  enjoy  political  rights,  to  exercise  them 
"  with  the  object  of  gaining  their  emancipation  from  wage- 
"  dom."  This  last,  however,  is  a  pretty  phrase.  A  great 
deal  of  "  emancipation  from  wagedom  "  is  secured  for  the 
unfortunate  "  wage- workers  "  who  are  bullied  out  of  their 
work  and  wages  by  such  means  of  persuasion  as  those  adopted 
at  Brownlow  Mews.  The  violent  conflicts  which  have  arisen 
in  the  Congress  between  Socialists  and  Anarchists  remind 
us  greatly  of  those  schisms  in  the  true  Church  on  which 
Douce  Davie  Deans  was  wont  to  descant.  Seiior  Yglesias 
rejects  Senor  Ramos  as  a  heretic  ;  but  why  we  do  not  know. 
It  may,  however,  be  of  some  interest  to  the  London  police 
to  learn  that  one  result  of  the  Congress  has  been  to  add 
tbat  distinguished  Anarchist,  Signor  Merlino,  to  the  foreign 
colony  of  London.  He  has  been  kindly  packed  off  here  by 
the  Belgian  police — a  piece  of  information  which  drew  loud 
cheers  from  the  English  delegates.  Mr.  Hyndman  has  done 
a  service  to  all  who  are  interested  in  learning  what  the 
Congress  means  by  putting  all  the  substance  of  all  Socialist 
congresses  into  a  not  immoderately  large  nutshell  in  the  Times. 
It  is  all  very  simple.  There  is  to  be  a  trade  crisis ;  there  have 
been  many  trade  crises,  and  they  are  all  scandalous.  We 
make  a  famine  by  producing  an  excess  of  goods  and  then 
we  starve.  The  clearest  thinkers  of  antiquity  and  the 
middle  ages  would  have  refused  to  believe  in  such  folly,  and 
the  remedy  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  collective  organization. 
We  have  reduced  Mr.  Hyndman  to  still  more  compact  pro- 
portions, but  we  do  not  think  we  have  overlooked  anything 
essential  to  his  demonstration.  Mr.  Hyndman  is  convinced 
that  it  cannot  be  answered — and  we  incline  to  believe 
that  he  is  right.  When  a  disputant  advances  sweeping 
propositions  based  upon  no  evidence,  and  proposes  a  remedy 
which  nobody  can  understand,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to 
answer  him.  But  then  that  is  the  position  of  all  the 
Socialists.  One  is  reduced  to  a  species  of  despair  by  a 
controversialist  who  rebukes  modern  industry  for  over- 
production and  yet  holds  up  for  its  admiration  the  con- 
duct of  those  peoples  who  prepare  against  famine  by 
storing  food — which  can  only  be  obtained  by  this  same 
"  over-production  "  in  fat  years.  What,  too,  is  it  that 
we  are  to  store  against  a  crisis  which  is,  according  to 
the  hypothesis,  caused  by  a  superabundance  of  every- 
thing we  want  ?  Depressions  in  trade  are  due  to  many 
causes,  but  there  is  one  in  particular  which  deserves  careful 
attention  from  the  Socialist  labour  delegates.  When  times 
are  good  the  labourer  exaggerates  bis  demands  as  much  as 
the  employer  does  his  production  ;  and  so  does  his  share  in 
bringing  about  that  reaction,  and  consequent  depression,  of 
which  the  Socialist  complains.  How  his  mistake  works 
may  be  seen,  among  other  things,  by  the  Reports  of  the 
Omnibus  Companies.  They  are  suffering  from  other  causes 
than  the  strike,  but  it  has  had  a  great  deal  in  making  their 
other  burdens  nearly  intolerable. 


ANGLICAN  LAY-PREACHERS. 

rpHE  Guardian  has  called  not  superfluous  attention  to 
J-  the  progress  of  a  curious  experiment  in  the  diocese  of 
London  which  has  been  going  on  for  five  months  or  so  with 
little  public  notice,  even  from  those  (not,  perhaps,  a  very 
numerous  body)  who  were  aware  of  its  inception.  Last 
March  the  Bishop  of  London,  we  cannot  exactly  say  or- 
dained, but  appointed  certain  laymen  to  the  function  of 
preaching  and  conducting  service  in  churches.  They  have 
actually  been  pursuing  their  work  since  ;  it  would  appear 
that  they  have  not  only  satisfied  themselves  (which  is  not 
surprising)  but  others,  and  they  are  eager  for  more  duties, 
being  anxious  to  undertake  some  parts  of  what  has  been 
recognized  as  most  especially  sacerdotal  work.  The  experi- 
ment is  certainly,  as  the  Guardian  calls  it,  "startling," 
in  more  ways  than  one.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  any  direct  rubrical  or  other  direction  bearing 
on  the  matter,  except  the  well-known  prohibition  of  the 
"  publishing  or  proclaiming  anything  during  Divine  Service 
"  but  by  the  minister  " ;  and  it  may  without  chicanery  be 
contended,  first,  that  the  special  place  and  context  of  this 
rubric  limits  it  very  narrowly;  and,  secondly,  that  if  it  is 
not  so  limited  it  has  been  and  is  broken  by  the  well-known 
practice  of  laymen  reading  the  lessons.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  pretty  aporia  has  been  presented  somewhat  in  this  form' 
The  new  scheme  involves  the  Bishop's  commission  and  the 
incumbent's  licence.  But  suppose  the  incumbent  gives  the 
licence  without  the  Bishop's  commission.    Who  is  to  punish 


him?  and  who  empowered  the  Bishop  to  give  the  com- 
mission 1 

This,  we  say,  is  pretty ;  and,  remembering  that  incum- 
bents are  a  large  body  of  not  always  wise  men,  remembering 
also  what  excessively  offensive  pranks  were  played  by  the 
late  Dean  Stanley  in  no  dissimilar  kind,  we  cannot  say 
that  it  is  frivolous  or  chimerical.  But  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  look  on  the  innovation  from  a  rather  different 
point  of  view.  Bishop  Temple  is  by  no  means  a  softheaded 
prelate,  and  he  has  had  a  knack  of  being  very  well  furnished 
with  legal  advice  before  doing  anything.  But  supposing 
the  new  order — for  it  is  practically  that — to  be  lawful  and 
manageable  by  law,  is  it  expedient  1  Such  advantages  as 
it  has  are  obvious  to  the  meanest  intelligence,  they  are 
immediate,  they  are  even  considerable.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  relieves  the  clergy,  who  are  often  desperately  overworked 
by  the  combined  modern  demands  for  frequent  services  in 
church  and  for  manifold  work  in  the  parish.  On  the  other, 
it  knits  the  laity  and  the  Church  more  closely  together, 
and  enlists  devout  energies  which  must  otherwise  be  wasted, 
and  might  otherwise  flow  into  wrong  channels  altogether. 
The  objections  are  less  obvious,  less  commonplace,  and  may 
even  slightly  conflict  with  a  good  deal  of  current  thought. 
With  a  reasonable  distribution  of  functions,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  alleged  breaking  down  of  the  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  is  an  evil  much  to  be  dreaded.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  are  Churches  at  least  as  sacer- 
dotal as  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  the  cleric  and  the 
layman  melt  into  one  another — at  least,  in  theory — by 
gradations  so  numerous  that  the  actual  break  is  of  the 
narrowest.  What  would  rather  incline  us  to  look  on  the 
innovation  with  disfavour  is  its  kinship  with  certain  other 
attempts  to  popularize  the  Church,  and  thereby  to  weaken 
in  the  apparent  act  of  strengthening  it.  The  famous  line 
which  remarks  that  those  "  who  live  to  please  must  please 
"  to  live,"  though  originally  applied  elsewhere,  contains  a 
useful  warning.  Just  now  there  is  a  fuss  for  "work" 
among  idle  people,  and  they  may  be  glad  to  take  it  from 
the  Church.  Another  time  there  may  be  a  fuss  for 
something  different,  and  then  the  idle  people  may  say, 
"  What  is  the  good  of  this  Church  % "  And  then  they 
may  say  further,  "  Here  are  the  services  excellently  done 
"  by  volunteer  effort.  Why  this  waste  of  endowments 
"  on  the  keeping  up  of  them  1 "  And  several  other  things 
they  and  others  may  say,  the  saying  whereof  would  not  be 
good  for  the  Church.  Added  to  which,  if  we  may  speak 
frankly,  there  is  in  the  plan  a  sort  of  Codlin- and- Short 
vying  with  Dissenters  and  Salvationists  and  such  like  cattle 
which  we  love  not.  So  that  on  the  whole,  unless  stronger 
evidence  than  is  yet  forthcoming  is  given  of  the  necessity 
for  the  new  order  and  of  the  good  done  by  it,  we  shall  not 
be  sorry  if  other  bishops  abstain  from  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  brother  of  London. 


THE  ROW  OVER  THE  CASH-BOX. 

TF  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  have  learnt '  something 
J-  from  "  uninterrupted  reflection "  during  their  six 
months'  imprisonment,  they  seem  also  to  have  forgotten 
something  else.  They  have  for  one  thing  apparently  for- 
gotten what  an  ugly  customer  Mr.  Parnell  is  in  a  con- 
troversy. Otherwise,  while  formally  renouncing  their  al- 
legiance to  him,  they  would,  even  if  it  was  necessary  to  take 
that  step  itself  in  such  breathless  haste,  have  been  careful 
to  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  giving  a  provocative  tone 
to  their  renunciation.  As  it  was,  however,  the  speeches 
of  both  of  them  abounded  in  challenges  to  their  late 
leader,  by  whom,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  they 
have  been  with  the  utmost  promptitude  taken  up.  Mr. 
Parnell  does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  defence.  He 
has  thoroughly  grasped  the  vital  truth  that  in  a  row,  and 
especially  in  an  Irish  row,  the  great  thing  is  to  hit  hard 
and  frequently,  and  that  the  weight  and  number  of  blows 
delivered  count  for  infinitely  more  than  dexterity  in  parrying. 
He  has  never  gone  in  for  science,  nor  has  he  at  any  time  been 
very  scrupulous  as  to  the  particular  part  of  hisopponent's  per- 
son on  which  the  blow  may  fall.  If  he  has  won  and  still  holds 
the  belt  in  the  Irish  controversial  prize-ring,  it  is  partly 
because  he  has  never  had  any  superstitions  about  hitting 
below  it.  In  the  present  instance  he  has  "  countered"  Mr. 
Dillon's  attack  upon  him  in  a  manner  which  that  patriot 
doubtless  regards  as  grossly  unfair,  and  which,  considered 
in  any  sort  of  relation  to  their  supposed  common  objects  as 
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conspirators  against  landlordism,  must  unquestionably  be 
pronounced  untoward.  The  attempt  of  his  rebellious 
follower  and  nominal  supplanter  in  the  leadership  to  obtain 
access  to  the  so-called  Paris  Fund  has  been  met  on  Mr. 
Parnell's  part  by  the  letting  loose  of  a  perfect  flood  of 
compromising  revelations.  The  Paris  Fund,  he  informs  the 
world  at  large,  is  nothing  like  such  a  pile  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be.  It  has  been  depleted  by  large  drafts  on  it  to  the 
order  of  patriots  themselves.  Two  thousand  pounds  was 
released  to  indemnify  the  two  political  fugitives  of  last 
year,  and  their  sureties  against  the  forfeiture  of  their 
bail,  another  four  thousand  went  in  satisfying  "  claims 
"  for  registration,"  and  yet  another  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand (since  corrected  to  "  three  thousand  odd ")  was 
released  in  order  to  discharge  Mr.  Dillon's  "  overdrafts  at 
"  the  bank."  This  last  application  to  him  and  to  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  described  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  having  been 
made  "  some  time  back  " — that  is,  presumably  during  the 
period  of  "  uninterrupted  reflection,"  than  which  there 
could  have  been  no  better  season  for  preferring  a  request 
which  needed  the  joint  assent  of  the  leaders  of  both  those 
sections  of  the  party  between  which  the  uninterrupted  re- 
flector stood  "  this  way  and  that  dividing  his  swift  mind." 

This,  however — inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  as  it  is — 
is  not  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  had  to  say  about 
the  finances  of  the  now  dissolved  syndicate.  The  seriously 
reduced  fund  upon  which  Mr.  Dillon  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  throw  the  burden  of  his  Plan  of  Campaign 
tenants — of  the  victims,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  move- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Parnell  has  "  always  protested  his 
"  disapproval " — has  prior  claims  upon  it  which  it  would 
be  dishonourable  to  postpone.  It  is  primarily  liable 
for  the  support  of  the  Land  League  pensioners,  the 
tenants  who  got  evicted  in  the  old  land  war  between  1880 
and  1886,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Parnell's  word  stands 
pledged.  The  National  League  at  the  time  of  the  late 
rupture  were  paying  this  class  of  tenants  5,oooZ.  a  year, 
"  and  we  were  doing  it  with  such  economy  that  we  never 
<(  gave  grants  to  any  evicted  tenant  exceeding  6ol.  a  year," 
while  there  are  Plan  of  Campaign  evicted  tenants  who  are 
getting  500Z.  a  year.  And,  before  he  can  consider  the 
question  of  this  latter  class  of  tenants,  Mr.  Parnell  wants  to 
know  whether  the  seceders  are  willing  that  the  future  of 
the  former  class  shall  be  first  secured.  He  is  person- 
ally responsible  for  many  of  these  tenants,  because  he 
advised  them  to  consent  to  their  eviction  and  to  give  up 
their  holdings ;  and  when  he  is  "  coolly  asked  "  to  hand 
over  the  Paris  money  to  nominees  of  Mr.  Dillon — 
"  to  spend  on  wilful  wasteful  grants " — his  reply  is  to 
ask  first  for  enough  of  the  money  to  "  secure  the 
"  modest  future "  of  his  own  prothjes.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  discharge  of  these  and  other  liabilities  will 
leave  a  sum  of  little  or  no  avail  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  tenants,  "  it  is  not  honest,  it  is  not  fair 
"  to  the  men  themselves,  many  of  whom  could  get  fair 
<l  settlement,  sufficiently  fair  settlement,"  to  tell  them  that 
there  is  a  large  fund  of  40,000?.  in  Paris  available  for  their 
support,  and  that  the  only  obstacle  to  their  getting  it  is 
Mr.  Parnell  himself.  Let  them,  in  short,  be  told  the 
whole  disconcerting  truth,  as  Mr.  Parnell,  with  profound 
reluctance,  but  constrained  by  the  perversity  of  his  enemies, 
is  here  telling  it  to  all  the  world,  that  the  famous  anti- 
landlord  combination  is  bankrupt,  that  the  great  invention 
of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon,  "always  disapproved  of" 
by  their  leader,  has  turned  out  a  dead  and  disastrous  failure, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  wretched  peasant  dupes 
of  the  conspirators  but  to  creep  back  again,  on  the  best 
terms  which  they  can  make  with  their  landlords,  into  the 
holdings  which  they  were  deluded  into  throwing  up. 

The  dismay  and  confusion  which  these  "  calculated  indis- 
"  cretions  "  of  Mr.  Parnell  have  spread  among  his  ad- 
versaries they  hardly  attempt  to  conceal.  Mr.  Dillon 
corrects  his  facts  and  figures  in  small  matters  of  detail ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  tacitly  admitted  that  Mr.  Parnell's  account 
of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  its  financing,  and  of  the 
present  condition  of  and  claims  upon  the  residue  of  the  Paris 
fund,  is  in  substance  correct — an  admission,  the  gravity  of 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  the  anti-landlord 
conspiracy  but  of  the  Home  Rule  agitation  itself,  is  of  an 
importance  difficult  to  over-rate.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Parnell's  late  lieutenants  would  have  preferred  almost  any 
kind  of  controversial  defeat  to  one  of  this  sort ;  they  would 
rather  have  been  scratched  by  any  other  cat  than  that  par- 
ticular one  which  their  methodically  reckless  leader  has  let 
out  of  the  bag  for  that  special  purpose.  At  the  same  time  they 


have,  it  is  to  be  added,  got  the  worst  of  it  on  the  purely 
political  side  of  the  dispute  in  which  they  have  become 
embroiled  with  him.  They  certainly  chose  their  ground  with 
little  judgment  in  charging  Mr.  Parnell  with  an  attempt  to 
"  break  up  the  Liberal  party  "  and  a  desire  to  "  drive  poor  Mr. 
"  Gladstone  from  public  life,"  because  even  the  most  hostile 
English  opinion  will  unquestionably  admit  the  justice  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  retort,  that  the  English  Liberals  have  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  Irish  party,  and  that  the 
general  impression  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  is  that  it  is 
poor  Mr.  Gladstone  who  has  been  endeavouring  to  drive  Mr. 
Parnell  from  public  life.  And  again,  in  his  attempt  to  dis- 
credit Mr.  Parnell  with  his  countrymen  for  accepting 
terms  from  the  Tories,  Mr.  Dillon  quite  gratuitously  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  very  damaging  reply  which  he  received 
in  the  form  of  a  reminder  that  the  policy  which  the 
Nationalist  party  has  always  consistently  pursued  is  to 
accept  what  they  can  get  from  either  English  party,  and  to 
involve  themselves  with  neither.  "  Any  Government, 
"  whether  Liberal  or  Tory,  when  it  gets  into  office  will  have 
"  the  same  feeling  towards  Ireland,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
"  drawing  any  distinction  between  them.  They  will  all 
"  coerce  you  if  they  can,  and  they  will  all  pass  measures  of 
"  concession  when  they  must."  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  this  last  epitome  of  English  policy  to 
Ireland  is  as  true  as  it  is  epigrammatically  worded. 
It  is  enough  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  orthodox 
and  traditional  Irish  Nationalist  view,  and  that  Mr. 
Parnell  may  claim  to  have  triumphantly  proved 
his  adversary  and  not  himself  to  be  the  renegade.  The 
political  dispute,  however,  between  these  two  champions  is 
far  less  inters  sting  than  their  wrangle  over  the  cash- box  ; 
and  the  politics  of  the  Irish  situation  only  again  become 
interesting  when  Mr.  Parnell  gets  into  controversy  with 
Mr.  Morley  on  the  question  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
"  deliberately  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  Liberal 
"  leaders  and  himself." 

And  here  once  more  we  must  dare  the  awful  Glad- 
stonian  outcry  against  the  Tory  backing  of  Mr.  Parnell 
by  frankly  declaring  our  opinion  that  he  has  got  the  best 
of  it.  No  doubt  in  all  matters  in  issue  between  them 
Mr.  Morley's  account  must  be  credited  rather  than  Mr. 
Parnell's  ;  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Morley's  account,  how- 
ever implicitly  accepted,  fails  to  invalidate  Mr.  Parnell's 
position.  We  need  lay  no  stress  on  the  latter's  curious 
statement,  evaded  rather  than  contradicted  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's part,  that  besides  the  means  of  communication 
with  him  which  were  in  fact  adopted,  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  have  supplied  Mr.  Morley  with  "  at  least  two  others 
"  frequently  employed  by  him"  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Parnell  together.  For,  apart  from 
this,  Mr.  Parnell  goes  on  to  point  out,  what  indeed  was 
remarked  upon  by  attentive  observers  at  the  time,  that  the 
Liberal  leader  had  abundant  opportunities  of  putting  him- 
self in  communication  with  his  Irish  partner  on  the  day  that 
Parliament  assembled  and  before  the  Irish  party  held  their 
Sessional  meeting.  That  he  delayed  doing  so  before,  and 
forbore  to  do  so  then,  is  only  to  be  explained,  according  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  by  supposing  that  it  was  not  "  until  Mr. 
"  Gladstone's  seasoned  conscience  had  undergone  the 
"  shampooing  process  by  the  Rev.  Price  Hughes  and  Mr. 
"  Stead  that  he  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  my  retire- 
"  ment."  And,  dreadfully  disrespectful  alike  to  the  sham- 
pooers,  to  the  shampooed,  and  to  the  organ  operated  upon, 
as  is  the  suggestion,  it  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  to  be  pretty 
near  the  mark. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

ALTHOUGH  the  poor  foreigner  has  nothing  answer- 
ing in  name  to  the  Long  Vacation,  he  is  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  thing — indeed  it  is  surprising 
how  generally  human  he  is.  Accordingly  all  Europe  has 
simultaneously  given  itself  up  to  railway  collisions,  con- 
gresses, and  la  haute  politiqtie.  On  the  first  head  nothing 
need  be  said ;  on  the  second  little ;  but  we  may  occupy 
ourselves  for  a  few  moments  with  the  third.  The  reception 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  endless  cackle  on 
the  subject  of  the  visits  of  the  French  fleet  to  Cronstadt 
and  Portsmouth,  have  given  the  chief  texts,  and  they  are 
not  without  interdependence.  The  question,  for  instance, 
poses  itself,  how  France  the  Republic,  the  home  of  liberty, 
is  going  to  act  in  regard  to  Bulgaria  so  as  to  please  her 
new  friend ;  and  it  is  easier  posed  than  solved.    It  ls  true 
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that  some  republics  are  very  apt  to  act  in  regard  to 
other  republics  as  the  large  pythons  did  at  Liverpool  the 
other  day  towards  the  small.  Switzerland  and  Venice  and 
Rome  can,  if  required,  give  testimony  on  this  point.  But 
the  immediate  purpose  to  be  subserved  by  squelching  the 
liberties  of  Bulgaria  is  less  obvious  than  in  the  other  cases, 
and  though  the  Republican  rulers  of  France  might  be  glad 
to  do  an  ill-turn  to  a  prince  with  Orleanist  blood  in  him,  the 
opportunity  must  be  somewhat  lacking. 

The  other  matters  are  more  actual,  because  we  ourselves 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  Frenchmen  during  the  present 
week,  and  because  there  is  in  all  decent  Englishmen  but  one 
desire — to  make  them  welcome.  Fortunately  politics  need 
not  in  the  very  least  degree  enter  into  this  matter.  It  is 
not  the  French  Republic  that  we  are  welcoming,  it  is  the 
French  navy ;  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  that  is 
"  fresh  from  Aldabella's  arms,"  to  wit,  from  those  of  Russia 
or  not.  Frenchmen,  indeed,  seem  to  be  awaking  to 
the  sense  that  the  said  arms  are  as  treacherous  as  those 
of  "  Porpus"  in  another  and  better-known  quotation. 
"  Russia  holds  us ;  Do  we  hold  Russia  1 "  asks  a  French  paper 
dolefully  but  sensibly.  We  have  here  pointed  out  long  ago 
the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  for  France  to  "hold" 
Russia.  France  is  one  of  the  most  vulnerable — perhaps, 
except  Austria,  the  most  vulnerable — of  all  European  Powers ; 
Russia  has  only  to  withdraw  far  enough  into  her  own 
interior  to  be  practically  invulnerable.  France  abounds  in 
foreign  possessions,  which  without  wounding  her  body  itself 
can  be  abstracted  from  her  ;  Russia  has  not  one.  A  single 
unsuccessful  campaign  and  the  French  Democracy  would 
become  unmanageable  after  the  wont  of  its  kind ;  Russia 
after  any  number  of  campaigns  may  want  for  gold,  but 
never  for  men  or  bread  or  steel  or  heart  to  fight  on. 
Therefore  it  would  be  very  unwise  of  France  to  pin  her 
faith  on  Russia,  though  Russia  may  find  a  very  useful 
friend  in  France.  For  our  parts  we  can  play  cards  on 
table.  The  conduct  of  France  to  us  lately  has  been  very 
far  from  friendly.  After  refusing  an  equal  share  in  the 
Egyptian  matter,  she  has  sulked  because  we  went  in 
alone  and  did  the  business  off  our  own  bat.  She  has 
stood  to  the  letter,  and  more  than  the  letter,  of  her 
bond  in  Newfoundland,  after  the  fashion  of  one  of  the  folk 
not  loved  by  M.  Drumont.  In  African  matters  the  per- 
sistence with  which  her  Government  has  turned  blind  eyes 
to  such  things  as  the  Crampel  Expedition  contrasts  re- 
markably with  the  "  correctness  "  which  our  own  Govern- 
ment displayed  when  an  English  M.  Crampel  projected  a 
similar  scheme  not  long  after  the  Anglo-French  agreement. 
Although  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  responsible 
French  statesmen  share  the  inimitie  gourde  with  which 
the  average  Frenchman  regards  England,  the  fact  of  that 
feeling  is  as  certain  as  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
Channel.  Even  knavery  cannot  deny  it ;  it  takes  ignor- 
ance to  do  that.  But  one  of  the  few  undoubted  good  points 
of  Englishmen  is  that  general  considerations  of  this  kind 
do  not — with  the  best  of  them,  at  any  rate — pass  into  par- 
ticular ones.  No  Englishman  nowadays  dislikes  a  French- 
man because  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  in  especial  there  is 
no  ill-feeling  between  the  English  and  French  navies.  We 
are  sure  that  Admiral  Gervais,  who  knows  England  well, 
is  as  frank  a  guest  as  Lord  Clanwilliam  and  his  officers 
(we  are  still  surer)  are  frank  hosts.  It  is  part  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  standing  armies  and  navies,  and  of  wars  for  the 
balance  of  power,  that  they  engender  no  bitterness.  Your 
franc-tireur  or  your  guerrillero  may  feel  inclined  to  roast 
his  enemies ;  the  professional  soldier,  beyond  a  wholesome 
patriotism,  has  no  more  dislike  to  them  than  Serjeant 
Oliver  has  for  Roland,  Q.C.  At  this  moment  Oliver  is 
entertaining  Roland  at  dinner,  and  well  may  it  fare  with 
the  company. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  WITH  A  DIFFEEENCE. 

MORE  than  a  week  has  now  passed  since  Mr.  Balfour 
formally  announced  the  resolve  of  the  Government 
to  introduce  a  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland  next 
Session,  and  sketched  a  rough — a  very  rough — outline  of 
its  provisions.  The  season  of  the  year  is  not  particularly 
favourable  for  ascertaining  the  reception  which  this  an- 
nouncement is  likely  to  meet  with,  either  from  political 
parties  or  the  public.  The  former  are  usually  glad  of  any 
excuse  for  not  committing  themselves,  and  the  latter  can 
never  be  induced  to  take  much  interest  in  schemes  which 
must  wait  six  months  for  realization.  It  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  somewhat  languidly  discussed  so  far ;  and  we 


are  likely  enough  to  hear  little  more  of  it  until  the  opening 
of  the  autumnal  period  of  Parliamentary  oratory,  some 
seven  or  eight  weeks  hence.  Meanwhile  there  is  at  least 
one  highly  respected  and  influential  member  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Unionist  party  which  is  supposed  to  regard  the 
measure  with  especial  favour,  who  is  evidently  not  to 
be  counted  among  its  enthusiastic  admirers.  Lord  Sel- 
borne  has  been  invited  by  a  correspondent  to  express 
his  views  upon  it,  and  has  done  so  in  significantly 
guarded  terms.  He  has  "  only  to  say,"  he  writes,  that  he 
has  "  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Balfour,  but  that  it  is  ne- 
"  cessary  to  see  in  what  manner  and  under  what  safeguards 
"  powers  of  local  government  are  extended  to  Ireland " 
before  he  can  form  an  opinion  on  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  the  really  important  question,  "  the  probable  operation 
"  of  the  intended  measure  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
"  will  be  introduced  in  exclusion  of  other  purposes  foreign 
"  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  local  government."  The 
Unionist  party  generally,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  may  be  con- 
"  sidered  pledged  to  the  principle  of  giving  to  Ireland 
"  powers  of  local  government  similar,  so  far  as  circum- 
"  stances  will  admit,  to  those  given  to  England  and  Scot- 
"  land  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  them  are  likely  to 
"  disregard  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  engagement  such  dif- 
"  ferences  of  circumstances  as  in  reason  ought  to  be  taken 
"  into  account." 

Yes,  that  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes.  We,  too,  are 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  Unionist  party  are  likely  to  dis- 
regard the  considerations  to  which  Lord  Selborne  refers. 
Mr.  Balfour's  speech  abounded — and  to  an  extent  incon- 
sistent with  the  assumptions  necessary  to  justify  the  policy 
he  was  announcing— with  professions  of  regard  for  those 
considerations.  But  the  question  is  whether  it  is  possible 
to  give  full  weight  to  them  without  so  whittling  away  the 
concession  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  that  it  will 
be  declared  by  the  people  whom  it  is  designed  to  satisfy 
to  be  no  "  fulfilment  of  the  Ministerial  engagement "  at  all. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  already  intimated  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  "  guard"  their  new  Local  Government 
scheme  for  Ireland  by  "  some  form  of  minority  representa- 
"  tion  " — or,  in  other  words,  by  some  arrangement  designed 
to  prevent  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmers 
from  doing  as  much  mischief  as  they  otherwise  would  do. 
Will  this  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  "  differences  of 
"  circumstances"  as  between  Ireland  and  the  other  two 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  "  ought  in  reason 
"  to  be  taken  into  account  1 "  Will  Mr.  Parnell  or 
Mr.  Dillon — nay,  will  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Morley 
— admit  that  proposition,  and  tell  their  public,  English 
and  Irish,  that  they  do  admit  it,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  admitted  1  The  Government  must  know  perfectly 
well  that  they  will  not.  They  must  be  well  aware  that 
Gladstonians,  Parnellites,  and  anti-Parnellites  will  unite  in 
denouncing  the  measure  as  a  mockery,  and  that  their  re- 
spective publics  will  listen  to  them.  What  is  worse,  they 
will,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  be  right.  The  "  ma- 
"  jority  "  in  Ireland,  who  are  ostensibly  to  be  invested  with 
the  power  of  managing  their  own  concerns,  after  the  fashion 
of  their  English  and  Scotch  fellow-citizens,  can  be  not  only 
plausibly,  but,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  truly,  told,  that  no 
such  power  is  being  given  to  them.  And  the  "  majority  " 
in  England,  who  have  been  really  and  truly  invested  with 
the  privilege  will  be  perfectly  justified  in  assenting  to  the 
statement  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  colourable  imitation  of 
that  privilege  which  will  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland.  As  to  the  minority  whose  interests  are 
to  be  "  secured  by  some  form  of  minority  representation,"  we 
are  not  sure,  for  our  own  part,  that  they  are  not  the  more 
cynically  mocked  of  the  two  parties.  Mr.  Balfour  has  as 
good  as  told  them,  with  great  regret,  that  the  consequences 
of  his  scheme  will  be  virtually  to  exclude  them  from  local 
public  life ;  that  it  will  withdraw  the  management  of  local 
affairs  from  their  hands  (which  he  in  the  same  breath 
admits  to  be  the  fittest)  to  transfer  it  to  those  of  a  class  of 
whom  he  can  say  no  more  than  that  they  have  abused 
such  administrative  powers  as  at  present  belong  to  them  in 
some  half-dozen  different  ways ;  and  that  they  have 
now  nothing  to  look  forward  to  except  such  a  visionary 
future  as  may  realize  a  pious  hope  of  which  Mr.  Balfour 
himself  hardly  ventures  to  anticipate  the  fulfilment— 
the  hope,  namely,  that  the  Irish  tenant  farmer  will  one 
day  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  landlord  against 
whom  agitators  have  been  industriously  inflaming  his 
mind  for  many  years  is  the  best  possible  person  to  re- 
present him  on  the  County  Council,  and  that,  perhaps, 
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therefore — if  by  that  time  he  can  be  found  at  Boulogne,  or 
Brussels,  or  one  of  the  cheaper  German  watering-places — 
he  will  be  good  enough  to  come  back  to  Ireland  and  resume 
the  management  of  local  affairs.  That,  we  say,  is  the  future 
which  Mr.  Balfour  has  in  substance  held  out  to  the  Irish 
landlord,  and  he  is  expected  to  prepare  and  qualify  himself 
for  the  reversion  of  this  golden  heritage  by  filling  in  the 
meantime  a  position  of  irritating  impotence  as  a  minority 
representative  on  the  Council. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  Lord  Selborne's  letter  which  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  that  in  which  he  stipulates 
for  further  information  as  to  the  "  safeguards "  under 
which  powers  of  local  government  are  to  be  extended  to 
Ireland  before  attempting  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  pro- 
bable operation  of  the  intended  measure  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  will  be  introduced,  in  exclusion  of  other  pur- 
poses foreign  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  local  government. 
Translated  from  general  into  specific  terms,  Lord  Selborne 
declines  to  say  whether  a  contemplated  scheme  of  local 
government  is  or  is  not  an  acceptable  one  until  he  sees  how 
far  it  is  capable  of  being  made  a  fulcrum  for  the  lever  of 
the  Home  Rule  agitator.  "  I  should  be  quite  willing,"  he 
says,  in  substance,  "  to  give  to  the  Irishman  the  power  of 
"  managing  his  local  affairs  to  the  extent  to  which  Eng- 
w  lishmen  and  Scotchmen  manage  theirs,  if  only  I 
"  could  be  satisfied  that  he  will  not  employ  that 
"  power  in  attempting  to  wrest  from  the  Imperial 
"  Parliament  the  privilege  of  managing,  independently  of 
"  the  other  two  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  his 
"  national  affairs."  That,  in  plain  English,  is  the  reserva- 
tion with  which  all  Unionists  qualify  their  provisional 
approval  of  any  Irish  Local  Government  scheme,  and  which 
even  our  present  backsliding  Government  would,  if 
challenged  on  the  subject,  profess  to  hold  in  inviolable 
respect.  Yet,  surely  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  reservation 
is  necessary  raises  the  strongest  antecedent  presumption 
against  the  political  prudence  of  any  attempts  to  tamper 
with  local  government  in  Ireland,  at  this  political  juncture, 
in  any  way  whatever.  It  is  all  very  well  to  call  in  generali- 
ties of  making  allowance  for  such  "  differences "  as  may 
exist  between  the  cases  of  England  and  Scotland  and 
that  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  the  exercise  of  powers 
of  local  self-government ;  but  what  if  one  of  those  differ- 
ences be  so  vital  as  to  render  all  resemblances  between  the 
cases  immaterial  and  superficial  ?  Is  it  not  very  much 
as  though  a  man  should  say,  "  I  have  presented  two  of  my 
"  gardeners  with  guns,  because  I  know  they  will  only  use 
"  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  birds  from  the  wall 
".  fruit ;  but  there  is  this  '  difference  '  about  my  third 
{l  gardener,  that  I  more  than  suspect  him  of  an  intention  to 
"  shoot  me  through  the  head.  I  must,  therefore,  only  give 
"  him  the  gun  on  carefully  arranged  conditions."  Surely 
the  little  circumstance  of  having  to  impose  these  conditions 
would  cause  most  men  to  think  twice  and  thrice  before 
making  the  present  at  all. 


WALES  UNWELSHED. 

MR.  CHARLES  SUSEMIHL  of  Waldeck  is  either  the 
victim  of  a  new  and  quite  singular  form  of  confusion, 
or  one  of  those  persons  who  are  so  punctiliously  well- 
informed  that  they  spend  their  lives  in  not  being  able  to 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  or  a  malicious  and  subtle 
humourist.  In  this  last  case  however  he  is  also  a  person 
capable  of  making  fun  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ;  which  of 
course  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  discovery  he  purports 
to  announce  has  at  all  events  the  merit  of  not  being  old. 
We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  Celtomaniac  anti- 
quaries who  go  about  proving  that  everything  English  is 
Welsh.  Their  arguments  are  voluminous  and  monotonous, 
and  are  generally  capable  of  being  expressed,  when 
reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  as  a  proper  formal 
fallacy.  All  Englishmen  are  men ;  all  Welshmen  are  men  ; 
therefore  all  English  are  Welsh.  Persons  trained  in  the 
study  of  historical  evidence  have  many  times  pointed  out 
that  ancient  Englishmen  and  ancient  Welshmen  had  a  great 
deal  of  human  nature  in  common  not  only  with  one 
another  but  with  ancient  Romans  of  the  Republican  period, 
ancient  and  modern  Indians  civilized  and  uncivilized, 
Montenegrins,  Ossetes,  and  many  more ;  and,  having  freely 
allowed  this,  have  humbly  protested  that  nevertheless  a 
Welshman  is  a  Welshman  and  an  Englishman  is  an  English- 
man.   So  far  as  we  know,  they  have  contented  themselves 


with  this  matter-of-fact  position,  and  have  not  attempted 
reprisals.  But  Mr.  Susemihl  has  taught  us  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country  with  splendid  and  unexpected 
audacity.  He  maintains  that  Wales  itself  is  not  Welsh  at 
all.  As  the  judicious  reader  may  not  be  disposed  to  take 
the  fact  on  trust  from  us,  we  will  cite  Mr.  Susemihl's  letter 
at  large.    The  italics  are  ours  : — 

WALES  AND  "  WELSCHLAND." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Sir, — Amongst  the  Occasional  Notes  in  your  issue  of  August  14,  which 
reached  me  only  to-day,  I  see  that  your  correspondent  from  Switzerland, 
respecting  Appenzell,  holds  the  opinion  that  "  Welschland  "  and  "Wales" 
are  synonyms.  However,  Wales  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  German  expres- 
sions "  Welschland"  and  "die  Welschen."  In  the  times  of  Friedrich 
Barbarossa,  when  the  wars  between  Germany  and  Italy  brought  these 
nations  into  long  conflict  and  deadly  enmity,  the  Italians  were  called  in 
all  German-speaking  countries  "  die  Welschen,"  and  Italy  "  Welschland." 
These  names  originated  through  their  language  not  being  understood,  and 
it  therefore  sounded  "  kauderwelsch  "  (meaning  gibberish)  to  the  ear  of 
the  German  enemy,  henceforth  this  name.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  lower  classes  in  Germany  called  the  Italians  still  "die 
Welschen."  Amongst  Luther's  sayings  occurs  the  following:  "Die 
Welschen  haben  weder  Treu  noch  Glauben."  The  German-speaking  can- 
tons in  Switzerland  have  kept  up  the  old  German  expressions  "  Welsch- 
land "  and  "  die  Welschen  "  as  regards  Italy  and  France  solely,  but  not,  as 
your  correspondent  thinks,  of  the  whole  world  outside  Switzerland. 

Ch.  Susemihl. 

Waldeck  :  August  18. 

Mr.  Susemihl's  name  calls  to  mind  the  learned  editor  of 
Aristotle's  Politics,  but  we  must  suppose  the  coincidence 
of  name  to  be  an  accident,  though  Susemihl  is  not  to  our 
knowledge  a  common  surname  in  Germany.  For  a  student 
of  politics  ancient  or  modern  the  letter  would  be  both 
abrupt  and  obscure.  We  confess  to  being  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  knowing  exactly  what  the  correspondent 
criticized  by  Mr.  SusEMinL  did  say  ;  but  he  cannot  well  have 
said  or  meant  that  a  modern  German  would  speak  of 
"  Welschland "  when  his  intention  was  to  denote  the 
country  which  Englishmen  call  Wales.  If  he  did  not  say 
that,  Mr.  Susemihl's  criticism  is  a  great  mystery.  His 
"  nothing  to  do  "  not  only  astonishes  the  reason,  but  baffles 
the  imagination.  His  apparent  belief  that  kauderivelsch 
is  the  original  word  and  ivelsch  an  abbreviation  of  it  is  also 
surprising.  If  he  means  that  Wales  was  not  so  called 
by  people  who  spoke  modern  High-German,  it  is 
of  course  as  true  as  that  Frenchmen  and  Italians  were 
not  called  Walschen  by  Englishmen.  But  that  seems 
hardly  worth  saying.  The  actual  historical  truth  is  that  the 
West-Saxons  in  England  and  the  people  of  kindred  stock 
and  speech  in  the  Rhineland  and  the  Alps  applied  the  same 
word  to  the  neighbours  with  whom  they  were  in  contact, 
and  who  differed  from  one  another  in  many  things,  bu<, 
agreed  in  the  one  important  attribute  of  speaking  a  tongue 
not  intelligible  [to  Germanic  ears.  Welsh  is  simply  "  bar- 
"  barous "  in  the  Greek  sense.  By  the  way,  one  of  the 
many  puzzles  of  the  Iliad  is  the  special  application  of  the 
epithet  /3ap/3apdoWot  to  the  Carian  allies  of  the  Trojans. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Trojans  and  the  majority 
of  their  allies  spoke  Greek  ?  Certainly  Greeks  and  Trojans 
worship  the  same  gods,  apparently  with  the  same  rites,  and, 
what  is  more,  claim  descent  from  them.  Again  the  Germans 
themselves  bear  in  all  Slavonic  languages  a  name  which  has 
exactly  the  same  original  meaning  as  Welsh.  Yet  again, 
the  Britons  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  for  our  ancestors 
as  Welsh  as  those  of  Wales,  West-Welsh  with  only  a  local 
difference  from  other  Welshmen,  just  as  a  West-Saxon 
differed  from  an  East-Saxon.  Probably  Mr.  Susemihl  has 
never  considered  the  final  syllable  of  the  name  Cornwall. 

There  remains  the  chance  that  Mr.  Susemihl  does  not 
write  English  quite  easily,  and  really  meant  to  say  some- 
thing which  he  has  not  succeeded  in  expressing.  However 
the  readers  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  including  choleric  Welsh 
Gladstonians  who  are  nothing  if  not  Welsh  and  choleric,  will 
mostly  take  his  words  as  they  appear.  And  they  may  quite 
possibly  take  his  meaning  to  be  that  there  were  never  any 
real  Welshmen  at  all,  or  that  the  modern  Cymry  are  not 
genuine  Britons.  Therefore  we  would  urge  upon  Mr. 
Susemihl,  in  his  own  interest,  a  simple  practical  counsel. 
If  he  visits  these  islands,  let  him  keep  his  eyes  open  to  the 
progress  of  Home  Rule.  Possibly  the  brutal  indifference 
of  Saxon  laws  and  Saxon  police  to  national  sentiment  may 
serve  to  protect  his  life  in  the  event  of  his  undertaking  a 
journey  to  Wales  while  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  KiDgdom  endures.  But  when  the  claims  of  Welsh 
nationality  are  satisfied,  we  entreat  Mr.  Susemihl  to  give 
the  Principality  a  wide  berth.  Were  he  to  set  his  foot  on 
the  soil  of  a  home-ruled  Wales,  he  could  look  for  no  better 
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fate  than  to  be  burnt  in  a  wicker  basket  by  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  at  the  next  Eisteddfod,  perhaps  with  the  spiritual 
comfort  of  a  mildly  deprecating  post-card  from  Mr. 
Gladstone. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  AT  CARDIFF. 

THE  occupation  by  Dr.  Huggins  of  the  Presidential  Chair  of 
the  British  Association  is  in  several  ways  a  noteworthy 
event.  No  astronomer  has  filled  the  same  position  since  Lord 
Wrottesley's  tenure  of  office  in  i860;  and  from  Lord  Wrottesley 
to  Dr.  Huggins  the  change  is  striking  and  representative.  The 
one  man  typified  a  closing  epoch ;  the  methods  he  was  familiar 
with  were  substantially  those  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy ;  the 
ends  he  worked  for  had  been  prescribed  by  the  strict  canons  of 
the  most  venerable  among  the  sciences.  The  President  of  this 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  has  risen  to  eminence  through  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  new  dawn  of  knowledge  ;  several  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  astro-physics  owe  their  origin  to  his  initiative ;  his 
career  has  throughout  its  course  of  nigh  upon  thirty  years  main- 
tained its  pioneering  character  ;  and  ardour  in  advance  has  at  all 
times  been  happily  combined  in  him  with  prudence  in  direction. 
Destitute  of  official  resources,  using  such  modest  appliances  as  a 
private  individual  could  command,  he  has  with  unerring  instinct 
struck  out  the  most  fruitful  lines  of  research,  and  gathered  the 
first  sheaves  of  rich  harvests  yet  to  be  garnered.  And  his  success 
has  of  late  years  been  inestimably  promoted  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  lady  who  is  his  sole  assistant. 

The  Address,  embodying  the  matured  results  of  so  much  expe- 
rience, was  accordingly  awaited  with  no  common  interest,  and  has 
not  disappointed  expectation.  It  is  characteristically  moderate 
and  unpretending  in  tone  ;  yet  the  quorum  pais  magna  fui  would 
have  been,  if  not  appropriate,  at  any  rate  excusable,  in  the  narra- 
tion by  Dr.  Huggins  of  the  astronomical  achievements  springing 
from  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  and  the  photographic  camera. 
The  record  is  an  amazing  one — worthy,  indeed,  "  to  be  regarded 
as  the  scientific  epic  of  the  present  century";  and  the  care 
exercised  at  Cardiff  in  eliminating  from  it  doubtful  speculations, 
infirm  theories,  and  unverified  conjectures,  rendered  it  only  the 
more  impressive.  No  rash  assertions  were  hazarded ;  truth, 
anxiously  tested,  characterized  every  statement ;  and  the  ration- 
alization of  facts,  without  which  their  enumeration  would  be  un- 
profitable, was  throughout  conducted  suggestively,  rather  than 
dogmatically. 

The  discourse  will  long  stand  out  as  a  landmark  in  the  "time 
of  transition  "  commemorated  by  it,  "  when  the  earlier,  and,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  less  precise  observations  are  giving  place  to 
work  of  an  order  of  accuracy  much  greater  than  was  formerly 
considered  attainable  with  objects  of  such  small  brightness  as  the 
stars."  In  the  minute  exactitude  of  its  determinations,  celestial 
has,  in  point  of  fact,  outstripped  terrestrial  spectrum  analysis  ;  and 
new  maps  of  metallic  line-emissions  are  just  now  urgently  needed, 
to  match  the  detailed  exhibition  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  Row- 
land's great  chart,  and  of  stellar  spectra  in  the  Potsdam  photo- 
graphs. But  the  interpretation  of  these  marvellous  registers  is 
still  encompassed  with  difficulty.  Not  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  spectrum  analysis  are  open  to  doubt,  but  that  they 
do  not  alone  govern  phenomena.  Their  operation  is  com- 
plicated by  a  multitude  of  attendant  circumstances,  all  of  which 
have  to  be  weighed  and  balanced  in  attempting  to  furnish 
answers  to  the  pertinacious  and  searching  queries  of  advancing 
science.  That,  for  instance,  concerning  the  relative  temperatures 
of  sun,  stars,  and  nebulas,  possesses  especial  interest  in  connexion 
with  various  problems  of  cosmical  physics;  and  so  considerable  a 
stock  of  data  bearing  upon  it  has  already  been  accumulated,  that 
the  pursuit  of  the  inquiry  cannot  readily  be  abandoned.  But  the 
obstacles  dwelt  upon  at  Cardiff,  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  conclusion  on  the  point,  are  formidable 
— the  despondent  might  be  tempted  to  say  insurmountable. 
Even  in  the  laboratory,  the  effects  of  pressure  and  density  in  de- 
termining the  spectral  variations  of  incandescent  gases  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  due  to  heat ;  and  a  still  more 
profound  source  of  uncertainty  is  met  with  in  our  ignorance  of 
the  mode  of  action  upon  attenuated  matter  of  the  luminous 
electric  discharge.  For  here  we  are  confronted  by  the  perennial 
difficulty  of  the  relations  of  the  imponderable  ether  to  ponderable 
atoms  and  molecules.  Few,  then,  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  "  it 
is  only  by  the  laborious  and  slow  process  of  most  cautious  obser- 
vation that  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  celestial  physics  can 
be  surely  laid."  The  President's  utterances  on  disputed  topics, 
and  estimates  of  the  value  and  drift  of  contemporary  investiga- 
tions, thus  carry  weight  proportional  to  his  evident  deep  sense  of 
the  embarrassments  hampering  authoritative  decisions. 

As  regards  the  sun,  the  unmistakable  upshot  of  recent  inquiries 
is  to  draw  still  closer  the  resemblance  of  its  chemical  constitution  I 


to  that  of  the  earth.  Thirty-six  simple  substances  are  certainly 
common  to  both  bodies,  and  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  absence  from  the  sun  of  a  single  terrestrial  element.  As 
to  oxygen,  the  interesting  question  of  its  solar  existence  is,  for 
the  moment,  in  suspense.  Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to 
indicate  with  high  probability  the  homogeneity  of  the  primitive 
solar  nebula.  The  assumption  of  marked  chemical  differences  be- 
tween the  portions  successively  separated  to  form  the  several  planets, 
is  unwarranted  by  actual  experience.  Nor  is  the  evidence  at 
hand  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  elemental  dissociation  in  any 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Substances  that  maintain  their  integrity 
in  the  laboratory  most  likely  maintain  it  in  the  sun  and  stars. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  strong  probability  that  Professor  Row- 
land's anticipated  discoveries  of  new  elements  through  the 
guidance  of  unknown  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  will  promptly  be 
realized.  Already  the  rare  earth  yttrium  has  thus  optically  split 
up  into  three  components,  of  which  two  have  been  physically 
separated  ;  and  the  President  justly  found  it  "  worthy  of  remark, 
that  as  our  knowledge  of  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  in  its  com- 
plete form  came  to  us  from  the  stars,  it  is  now  from  the  sun  that 
chemistry  is  about  to  be  enriched  by  the  discovery  of  new 
elements." 

A  significant  indication  of  the  course  likely  to  be  taken  in  the 
immediate  future  by  the  flowing  river  of  natural  investigation 
may  be  found  in  the  rapid  approach  towards  coalescence  of  the 
sciences  of  light  and  electricity.  This  is  curiously  exemplified 
by  the  lately-detected  electrifying  influence  upon  metals  of  ultra- 
violet rays — an  influence  which  Dr.  Huggins  conceives  may  in 
part  explain  the  electrical  excitement  of  comets  approaching 
perihelion,  and  the  consequent  phenomena  of  tail- emission  under 
the  repulsive  action  of  the  sun.  To  the  same  kind  of  action — 
as  our  present  authority  maintains  in  accordance  with  the  view 
expressed  by  him  in  1885 — the  solar  corona  directly,  and  the 
zodiacal  light  indirectly,  in  all  likelihood  owe  their  origin ;  the 
latter  representing  the  remote  equatorial  accumulation  of  materials 
which,  ejected  along  lines  of  force  proceeding  from  the  sun,  had 
figured  primarily  under  coronal  forms.  That  the  stars,  too,  possess 
similar  appendages  similarly  produced  is  a  natural,  if  not  an  inevit- 
able, inference.  And  the  varying  effects  with  the  varying  intensity 
in  different  stars  of  the  generating  repulsive  power  in  modifying 
gravitative  action  upon  the  tenuous  matter  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
their  photospheres  must  be  of  powerful,  may  be  of  predominant, 
influence  in  prescribing  the  diversified  characters  of  their  spectra. 
This  necessarily-existing  feature  in  stellar  constitutions  is,  how- 
ever, passed  over  in  silence  by  Dr.  Huggins.  He  deals  of  set 
purpose  only  with  the  known  ;  and  the  changes  of  electrical  con- 
dition from  star  to  star  are  as  yet  a  matter  of  pure  speculation. 
But  he  does  not  omit  to  take  into  account— what  has  been  too 
much  neglected — the  enormous  importance  of  gravity  as  a  factor 
in  the  production  of  spectral  diversities.  He,  indeed,  ranks  its 
effects  as  co-ordinate  with  those  of  temperature,  and  explains 
the  alterations  in  the  spectral  type  of  stars,  by  a  decrease  of  heat 
concurrently  with  a  gain  of  central  pull  upon  the  vapours  bath- 
ing their  photospheric  surfaces.  The  novelty  of  this  rationale  in 
the  form  given  to  it  at  Cardiff,  as  well  as  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  enouncement,  must  secure  for  it  most  respectful  considera- 
tion. 

In  classifying  the  stars,  Dr.  Huggins  starts  from  an  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis.  Their  varieties  depend,  in  the  main,  he  is 
persuaded,  upon  the  stages  of  development  severally  reached  by 
them.  And  he  sees  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  order  of  pro- 
gress adopted  by  him  in  1879,  substantially  as  it  had  been  laid 
down  by  Vogel  five  years  previously.  In  this  scheme,  the  white, 
or  Sirian,  stars,  "  which  are  most  numerous,  represent  the  early 
adult,  and  most  persistent,  stage  of  stellar  life,  the  solar  condition 
that  of  full  maturity  and  commencing  age ;  while  in  the  orange 
and  red  stars  with  banded  spectra  we  see  the  setting  in  and 
advance  of  old  age."  Now  our  own  sun  must  unquestionably 
occupy  a  middle  place  in  any  such  series,  since  it  is  visibly  con- 
nected, by  specimens  in  unbroken  gradation,  on  the  one  side  with 
white,  on  the  other  with  red  stars.  And  the  opinion  that  suns  of 
the  Sirian  class  belong  to  an  earlier  than  the  solar  stage  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  nebulous  associations  of  several  of  its 
members.  Nevertheless,  the  status  of  the  red  stars  remains  a 
difficulty.  Their  frequent  variability  in  light,  attended  as  it  is 
by  the  flashing  out  of  bright  lines  in  their  spectra,  seems  to  belie 
the  decay  of  cosmical  vitality  attributed  to  them ;  while  those 
among  them  showing  dark  hydro-carbon  bands  assert,  it  might  be 
said,  by  peculiarities  of  distribution,  their  aloofness  from  any 
arrangement  along  a  line  of  continuous  development.  But  the 
whole  subject,  as  Dr.  Huggins  remarked,  is  still  obscure. 

Of  all  the  additions  made  by  the  spectroscope  to  the  resources 
of  sidereal  science,  the  least  looked-i'or,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  consists  in  the  power  it  has  conferred  of  determining 
radial  movements — that  is  to  say,  the  movements  of  bodies 
apparently  to  the  eye,  or  telescope,  at  rest.    Here  the  old  an/1 
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new  astronomy  have  joined  hands,  with  results  destined  to  he 
momentous.  Yet  the  faculty  acquired,  although,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's words, "  essential  to  the  investigation  of  the  great  problems 
of  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  appeared,  almost  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  lie  for  ever  beyond  our  grasp."  Now,  however, 
through  the  extreme  refinement  given  to  a  method  first  employed 
by  Dr.  Huggins  himself  in  1868,  the  approach  or  recession  of 
stars  plunged  in  almost  infinite  abysses  of  space  can  be  measured 
often  with  an  error  of  less  than  one  English  mile  a  second ;  and 
certain  periodical  changes  detected  photographically  in  these 
motions  have  in  several  cases  betrayed  the  existence  of  closely 
and  swiftly  revolving  binary  systems,  the  investigation  of  which 
promises  to  open  a  new  chapter  in  celestial  mechanics.  One  of 
these  is  the  famous  variable  star  Algol,  proved,  through  deter- 
minate shii'tings  of  the  lines  in  its  spectrum  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hours,  to  owe  its  obscurations  to  genuine  eclipses  by  a  large  dark 
satellite.  Spica,  the  Brilliant  of  the  Zodiacal  Virgin,  is  similarly 
accompanied,  but  escapes  occupation,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  its  orbital  plane  to  our  line  of 
sight.  Systems  of  this  class  lie  very  far  beyond  the  separating 
power  of  the  largest  telescopes.  To  resolve  ft  Aurigae,  for  ex- 
ample, into  its  two  almost  equally  luminous  components,  mutually 
revolving  in  a  period  of  four  days,  an  object-glass  would  be 
needed  with  a  light-grasp  more  than  seven  hundred  times  that  of 
the  great  Lick  refractor  ! 

These  are  not  the  only  subjects  touched  upon  in  this  remark- 
able Address.  More  or  less  succinctly,  it  treats  besides  of  the 
performances  of  celestial  photography  in  charting  and  picturing 
the  skies,  of  the  determination  of  radial  motions  in  the  nebulir, 
the  detection  of  numerous  new  features  in  their  spectra,  and, 
tentatively,  of  the  possibilities  lurking  in  their  still  enigmatical 
constitution  ;  of  progress  in  the  laborious  work  of  ascertaining 
stellar  distances  ;  of  progress  in  unravelling  the  labyrinthine, 
but  doubtless  significant,  patterns  formed  by  the  brilliant 
emblazonry  of  the  stars.  Every  phrase  is  weighted  with  mean- 
ing ;  we  meet  here  a  half-spoken  prophecy,  again  a  quiet  verdict 
of  inadequacy,  carrying  with  it  the  probable  doom  of  oblivion  ; 
suggestions  for  the  future  abound  as  well  as  judgments  and 
summaries  of  the  past.  Youthful  freshness  is  combined  in  it 
with  the  sobriety  of  age.  Like  modern  astronomy  itself,  it  is 
"  bright  with  unbounded  aspirations  and  hopes."  Not  all,  perhaps, 
to  be  at  once  fulfilled,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  be  over-sanguine  with 
such  a  record  to  look  back  upon  as  that  unfolded  in  the  Cardiff 
Address. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

TT^OR  at  least  a  month  to  come  the  Continent  will  be  closed  to 
-*-  men  of  mature  years  and  intelligence.  No  gentleman  of 
somewhat  self-indulgent  habits  dare  commit  himself  to  the 
soul-wearing  scramble  for  rooms,  to  the  overcrowded  railway 
stations  and  carriages,  and  to  the  perils  of  being  crushed  under 
avalanches  of  luggage.  It  is  a  pity,  for  the  months  of  August 
and  September  are  almost  as  pleasant  abroad  as  June  and  July, 
and  the  weather  is  decidedly  more  trustworthy.  Holiday-making  in 
the  autumn  is  convenient  for  many  reasons,  but  individuals  must 
resign  themselves  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  Mr.  Cook,  who 
has  lately  celebrated  one  of  the  inevitable  anniversaries,  is  empha- 
tically the  man  of  the  time.  The  fame  of  the  circumnavigator 
has  been  eclipsed  in  the  growing  reputation  of  the  Excursion- 
Organizer.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  him,  and  we  can 
only  admire  the  practical  genius  which  has  "  struck  oil  "  every- 
where, from  the  snowy  passes  of  the  Alps  to  the  torrid  sands  of 
the  Sahara.  Cock  of  Leicester  has  cheapened  hotel  coupons  by 
his  cosmopolitan  contracts  ;  he  educates  more  or  less  success- 
fully the  middle-class  Philistine ;  he  runs  his  steamers  and  hotels 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  Lord  Wolseley  is  content  to  share  with 
him  the  laurels  of  the  expedition  that  failed  to  relieve  Khartoum. 
Had  he  been  born  ten  or  fifteen  centuries  sooner,  he  might  have 
saved  the  world  an  unspeakable  amount  of  suffering  by  personally 
conducting  such  monster  expeditions  as  those  of  Alaric  and  Attila 
and  Peter  the  Hermit.  But  with  all  our  admiration  for  the  great 
man's  organizing  genius,  weowe  a  grudge  to  the  changed  conditions 
which  enrich  him.  It  cannot  be  altogether  the  keener  capacity 
for  enjoyment  in  youth  which  makes  us  feel  that  some  forty  years 
ago  touring  was  far  better  fun  than  it  is  now.  Then,  although 
the  railways  had  been  running  the  travelling  carriages  and  the 
fourgons  off  the  roads,  there  was  still  a  dash  of  the  traveller  in  the 
tourist.  There  was  some  hope  of  adventure  and  a  touch  of  ro- 
mance. Mr.  Arthur  O'Leary  going  about  with  a  full  purse,  with 
a  light  knapsack,  a  tobacco-bag,  and  a  big  umbrella,  might  still 
be  welcomed  in  Belgian  chateaux.  The  proverbial  munificence 
of  the  British  mylord  was  still  a  popular  superstition.  There  was 
still  a  fair  chance  of  being  taken  in  by  the  plausible  swindler  of 
undeniable  manners,  birth,  and  connexions,  of  whom,  as  Thackeray 


says,  the  Rawdon  Crawleys  were  the  precursors.  There  were 
tragical  revelations  as  to  horrors  in  solitary  inns  in  passes  now  tra- 
versed daily  by  hundreds  of  pedestrians,  where  the  landlords 
made  midnight  murder  a  trade,  and  hid  the  corpses  away  behind 
the  wine  bottles.  The  slow  posts  were  irregular,  and  there  were 
no  telegraphs.  In  a  brief  absence,  for  anything  you  heard  to  the 
contrary,  your  whole  family  might  have  died  and  been  buried. 
Half  the  baths,  the  hills,  and  the  peaceful  valleys  which 
are  now  favourite  health  resorts  were  as  yet  as  much  undis- 
covered as  Chamonix  before  the  advent  of  Pococke  and  Wynd- 
ham.  Many  a  church  which  has  since  been  wrecked  by  the 
ruthless  restorer,  many  a  city  which  has  been  sacked  by  the 
speculative  builder,  was  still  untouched.  There  were  frontiers 
everywhere,  with  their  passport  and  customs  formalities  almost  as 
severe  as  those  now  in  force  on  the  Russian  ceinture ;  you  always 
approached  them  with  a  certain  tremour  and  left  them  behind 
with  exhilarating  self-gratulation.  For  when  there  were  wars  or 
rumours  of  conspiracies  and  sedition,  mistakes  were  very  pos- 
sible on  the  part  of  zealous  officials,  and  if  you  chanced  to  be 
taken  for  some  stealthy  conspirator  you  might  be  summarily  sent 
off  to  a  gloomy  State  prison,  with  gratuitous  board  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Yet  that  was  in  many  ways  the  golden  age  of 
touring.  There  were  still  lumbering  diligences  and  cramped 
malles-postes  that  ran  on  for  two  or  more  days  on  end,  but  then 
there  were  generally  alternative  if  more  circuitous  routes  by  rail- 
way. The  inns  had  been  enlarged  and  wonderfully  improved, 
and  in  great  cities  there  was  brisk  competition  between  hotels 
provided  with  all  modern  conveniences.  Yet,  except  at  two  or 
three  of  the  chief  tourist  centres  in  the  very  height  of  the  season, 
there  was  seldom  serious  overcrowding.  The  Germans  made 
their  Ausfliige,  or  brief  excursions,  but  they  seldom  went  in  for 
regular  rounds.  The  visits  of  the  Americans,  if  they  were  very 
unlike  those  of  angels  in  other  respects,  were,  at  any  rate,  few 
and  far  between ;  and  the  modest  ambition  of  the  majority  of 
well-to-do  Britons  was  bounded  by  Boulogne  if  not  by  Margate. 
In  short,  touring  had  been  cheapened,  facilitated,  and  popularized ; 
but  it  had  not  been  vulgarized,  nor  did  you  feel  anywhere  and 
everywhere  between  Calais  and  Constantinople  as  if  you  had 
been  caught  up  in  the  queue  outside  a  popular  theatre,  scrambling 
emulously  for  front  seats  in  a  stuffy  gallery. 

We  may  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  if  we  indulge  in  a  few  regret- 
ful glances  at  that  vanished  past.  There  was  no  cheap  route 
from  Liverpool  Street  to  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany  via 
Harwich.  You  got  much  more  than  fair  value  for  your  low  fare 
in  the  long  and  doubtful  passage  between  Dieppe  and  Newhaven. 
The  harbour  arrangements  at  Dover  and  Folkestone  were  still 
excessively  primitive,  and  there  was  no  Admiralty  Pier  by  way  of 
breakwater.  The  steamers  were  small  and  indifferently  furnished 
in  horsehair,  and  the  hotels  of  "  The  Lord  Warden  "  and  "  The 
Pavilion "  profited  thereby.  Timid  passengers  and  ladies  in 
terror  of  sea-sickness  would  pass  days  in  the  one  house  and  the 
other,  waiting  for  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  go  down.  Hence 
there  were  many  opportunities  of  making  agreeable  acquaintances, 
if  you  were  in  no  particular  hurry  yourself;  and  unprotected 
beauties  were  grateful  for  the  advances  they  would  have  resented 
under  less  favourable  circumstances.  The  foundations  were  laid 
for  pleasant  travelling  flirtations,  and  meetings  by  a  series  of 
really  marvellous  coincidences  were  often  continued  for  weeks  in 
succession.  Calais,  between  the  tidal  harbour  and  the  marshes, 
was  always  triste  ;  it  seemed  the  very  sort  of  place  to  leave  its 
name  as  an  appropriate  souvenir  on  the  heart  of  the  truculent 
Queen  Mary.  But  Boulogne  was  still  something  of  the  lively 
town  which  Thackeray  has  painted  so  lovingly  in  The  Adventures 
of  Philip  and  elsewhere.  The  refugees  in  debt  and  the  ladies  in 
difficulties  managed  somehow  to  lead  merry  enough  lives,  like  the 
debtors  confined  in  the  Fleet  or  the  convicts  in  old  Newgate. 
There  was  something  wonderfully  bright  about  quaint  Boulogne, 
before  the  Quai  had  been  lined  by  cheap  and  flash  restaurants, 
ready  to  initiate  the  South-Eastern  tripper  in  the  vilest  practice 
of  degraded  French  cookery.  As  for  Ostend,  few  foreigners 
cared  to  linger  among  the  sandbanks  which  have  been  covered 
since  with  palatial  restaurants  and  hotels,  generally  resembling,  in 
various  respects,  so  many  whited  sepulchres.  The  Dutch,  with  their 
constitutional  phlegm,  on  the  whole  have  been  moving  slowly. 
They  are  indebted  to  the  Germans  for  bringing  Scheveningen 
into  fashion,  with  its  blank  and  bleak-looking  caravanserai,  and 
the  capacious  wicker-chairs  which  were  a  local  speciality.  The 
Hague  was  always  a  coquettish  little  diplomatic  capital,  with  its 
fishponds,  and  gay  gardens,  and  hotels  festooned  with  flowers. 
Though  Rotterdam  has  been  developing  its  commerce  with 
phenomenal  activity,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Antwerp, 
it  is  remarkable  that,  till  comparatively  the  other  day,  no  rival 
was  started  to  the  Bath  and  the  Pays  Bas  Hotels,  nor  have  they 
much  to  fear  now  from  the  new  competition.  Neither  then  nor 
since  have  we  ever  happened  to  meet  a  man  who  had  passed  a 
night  at  Haarlem  among  the  tulips  and  ranunculuses;  or  at 
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Leyden,  the  famous  University  which  used  to  be  the  training 
school  of  the  Scottish  Bar.  Many  a  pleasant  day  have  we  spent 
in  the  old-fashioned  inns  of  Amsterdam ;  the  Old  Bible  and  the 
Doelen,  looking  placidly  across  at  each  other,  through  ancient 
casements  mirrored  on  the  surface  of  the  sluggish  canal.  We 
always  associate  those  inns  with  the  Gouda  cheese  served  for 
breakfast,  which  we  then  saw  for  the  first  time.  Query  :  Was  the 
practice  to  which  Boswell  so  bitterly  objected  introduced  from 
Holland  into  the  Hebrides  by  the  many  islesmen  who  had  taken 
service  under  the  Dutch  colours,  when  Johnson  and  Boswell  made 
their  adventurous  trip  ?  Amsterdam  still  seems  to  be  under- 
hotelled,  though  the  Amstel,  if  somewhat  out  of  the  busy  world, 
must  be  a  formidable  rival  to  its  quiet  predecessors.  One  grand 
improvement  in  the  Dutch  metropolis— we  are  not  concerned  with 
wharves  and  sea  canals— is  the  spacious  picture  gallery,  which 
shows  to  advantage  the  masterpieces  of  Frans  Hals,  Van  der 
Heist,  and  Rembrandt.  In  the  old  Treppen  Huis,  with  its 
creaking  wooden  stairs  and  dimly  lighted  rooms,  it  was  a  toss-up 
how  the  lights  might  chance  to  fall,  or  whether  there  were  any 
lights  at  all.  What  with  the  drip  and  the  sea-fogs  and  the 
driving  clouds,  you  might  sometimes  as  well  have  tried  to  appre- 
ciate a  Mieris  hung  inside  a  bathing  machine. 

Holland,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  great  tourist  track,  is  still 
one  of  the  countries  where  you  may  travel  in  primitive  discomfort. 
A  visit  to  the  "  dead  cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  "  or  to  the  dull 
cities  of  the  mainland  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  the  sybarite. 
Even  in  flourishing  commercial  ports,  such  as  Middleburgh  and 
Flushing,  the  quartering  is  rough  and  the  fare  coarse.  The  rich 
Netherlands,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  been  a  land  of  good 
living.  Dead-alive  and  decaying  cities  like  Bruges,  haunted  by 
the  melancholy  ghosts  of  former  magnificence,  perpetuated  the 
memories  of  former  feasting,  when  land  and  sea  were  laid  under 
contribution  for  sumptuous  civic  and  feudal  banquets.  The 
Friday  fish  dinners  of  the  Hotel  de  Flandres,  for  example,  were 
amous.  But  Belgian  hotel  cookery  has  been  decidedly  going 
down  as  the  charges  have  been  steadily  going  up.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  the  quality  has  deteriorated  as  that  the  quantity 
has  been  cut  down.  Brussels  in  the  good  old  days  was 
a  paradise  of  voluptuous  frugality.  Half-ruined  gourmands 
used  to  go  there  in  their  declining  years,  and  billet  them- 
selves for  a  trifle  in  the  lap  of  luxury  in  one  of  the  innu- 
merable hotels  of  the  second  class.  There  was  game  from  the 
Ardennes  ;  there  were  fishes  from  the  North  Sea  and  salmon 
from  the  Rhine  ;  vegetables  and  fruits  seemed  to  grow  in 
pontaneous  exuberance,  and  as  for  such  common  articles  as 
chickens  and  the  eggs  for  omelettes,  apparently  they  were  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  At  the  great  hotels  on  the  Place  Royale — at  the 
Bellevue  or  the  Flandres — the  table  d'hote  prices  were  miraculously 
low,  and  as  you  were  positively  pelted  with  dishes  by  pairs,  and  when 
even  working  single  tides,  there  were  few  appetites  and  digestions 
which  could  stay  the  pace.  The  fragments  sent  down  from  the 
lavish  plenty  might  have  satisfied  scores  of  hungry  beggars,  and 
in  fact  the  Brussels  beggars  were  in  clover.  There  was  some- 
thing pleasant  when  one  was  young  and  strong  in  that  Gargan- 
tuan profusion,  reminding  you  of  a  fish  and  game  piece  by 
Snyders,  with  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  hampers  over- 
flowing the  tables  and  the  floor.  Now  no  man  in  fair  gastric 
condition  need  fear  indigestion  in  the  best  of  the  Brussels  hotels. 
They  are  neither  much  better  nor  worse  than  their  French  or 
Rhenish  neighbours,  nor  need  the  most  sensitive  conscience  have 
the  searchings  that  used  to  trouble  us  as  to  the  gains  of  the 
landlord  being  ridiculously  small. 


IMPERFECTIONS  IN  THE  NAVY. 

TVTOT  one  of  Her  Majesty's  services  is  more  criticized  than  the 
-L-  *  navy ;  but  that  is  not  all ;  it  is  spoken  about  and  written 
about  in  a  tone  which  might  lead  a  person  to  suppose  that  its 
imperfections  were  novelties,  that  in  "  the  good  old  times,  when 
England's  wooden  walls  gave  her  the  dominion  of  the  seas," 
everything  was  well  managed;  and  that,  if  anything  did  per- 
chance go  wrong,  it  was  quickly  righted  and  redressed  by  means 
of  the  very  severe  discipline  then  prevailing.  Let  us  look,  quite 
at  random,  at  a  few  of  the  official  and  other  letters  relating  to 
the  navy  during  about  a  hundred  years  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  which  include  what  one  able  writer  calls 
"  the  proudest  period  of  our  naval  history,"  and  see  whether 
everything  invariably  went  right  in  those  happy  days. 

We  come  at  once  upon  "  something  wrong,"  in  a  report  of  some 
Commissioners,  who  say  "  we  beat  our  brains "  as  to  what  may 
be  done  "  in  the  present "  evidently  deplorable  "  state  of  the 
fleet."  There  were  "  undefinable  ships,"  and  ships  that  "  foundered 
or  were  extremely  ill-sailers."  Cecil  has  faults  to  find  in  the 
navy,  in  a  letter  to  Essex.    After  mentioning  some  of  these,  he 


says  : — "  A  man  may  see  what  persecution  doth,  and  what 
storms ;  next  that  catches  you  at  sea  will  not  be  appeased  with 
praying,  till  Jonas  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  which  will  be  the 
Captain  of  the  Warspite.  I  am  a  little  saucy,"  he  adds,  "but  I 
love  to  prattle  with  you."  Sir  Robert  Crosse,  again,  complains  to 
Cecil  of  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  fleet.  "  I  went  from  ship 
to  ship,"  he  says,  "  to  warn  all  the  masters,  upon  their  allegiance, 
that  no  time  should  be  foreslowed,  for  I  found  them  very  un- 
ready."   Some  ships  "lack  victuals." 

There  are  many  letters  and  petitions  containing  serious  charges 
also  against  Queen  Elizabeth's  captains.  For  instance,  a  certain 
Nicolas  Vincent,  of  Newhaven,  the  master  and  part  owner  of  a 
ship  laden  with  salt  from  Newfoundland,  was  met  near  Cher- 
bourg by  an  English  man-of-war,  the  officers  of  which  boarded 
Vincent's  ship,  "  slew  two  of  his  company,  wounded  and  carried 
away  many  others,  put "  Vincent  "  and  the  rest  in  his  cockboat, 
in  their  shirts,  and  exposed  them  to  the  raging  sea."  The  Council 
having  commanded  a  restitution  of  the  ship  and  all  it  con- 
tained to  Vincent,  he  and  his  friends  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
armed  with  the  order,  whereupon  he  was  met  "  by  sundry 
Englishmen  belonging  to  the  said  ship-of-war,  and  others,  who 
led  them  aboard  such  ship,  took  from  them  the  Council's 
order  and  commission,  and  constrained  "  Vincent,  "  for  the  safety 
of  his  life,  to  promise  never  to  make  any  pursuit  for  the 
recovery  of  his  ship  and  goods."  So  profitable  was  this  sort  of 
naval  service  that  we  read : — "  Men  in  authority,  to  recover 
their  unthriftiness,  sell  their  lands,  buy  ships,  and  command  the 
captain  and  company  not  to  return  without  the  assurance  of  a 
very  great  sum,  lest  they  should  be  losers  by  that  occupation." 
A  correspondent  of  Burghley's  writes  that  sixteen  foreign  mer- 
chant ships  had  lately  "  been  rifled  or  taken  by  English  men-of- 
war.  Surely,"  he  adds,  "  Chaucer's  prophecy  never  took  such 
deep  effect  in  England,  and  especially  in  the  West  parts,  as  now." 
A  seafaring  gentleman,  named  Duckett,  who  confesses  to  having 
been  a  slander  to  his  country,  writes  to  tell  Cecil  that  he  wishes 
"  to  turn  over  the  leaf,  give  "  his  "  endeavours  to  the  advancement 
and  honour  of"  his  country,  and  "adventure  "  his  "life  to  enrich 
the  State."  For  this  purpose,  he  begs  for  "  two  ships  and  a 
bark,"  "rowers  and  boats  with  munition  and  artillery,"  and  "forty 
or  fifty  condemned  men."  This  sounds  suspicious  !  Another  of 
Lord  Burghley's  correspondents  recommends  that  a  proclamation 
be  made  along  the  sea  coasts  for  "  all  who  can  to  put  to  sea  upon 
pain  of  death,"  and  go  to  the  Queen's  "  appointed  general,  at  some 
known  harbour  upon  the  coast,  for  instructions  how  to  act."  Also 
that  "  Her  Majesty  shall  pardon  all  piracies  heretofore  committed 
by  any  who  now  put  their  ships  into  this  service."  By  this  method 
the  Queen,  he  says,  would  save  10,000/.,  "  besides  the  adventure 
of  her  own  ships."  If  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  should  be 
obliged  to  go  to  war,  then  the  said  fleet — that  is  to  say,  the  ships 
on  the  special  service  already  described  —  might  be  made  to 
"  serve  as  the  hope  forlorn."  He  concludes  by  suggesting  that 
Her  Majesty  should  "grant  me  the  commission  of  general."  At 
last  piracy  was  so  rampant,  owing  to  the  encouragement  of 
privateers,  that  it  became  necessary  to  issue  an  order  that  ships 
of  war  should  "  clear  the  southern  coasts  of  England  and  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  from  pirates,  who  had  of  late  been  so  insolent 
that  merchants  scarcely  dared  to  sail." 

Besides  open  robbery  of  private  property  by  pirates,  there  was 
considerable  secret  theft  of  Crown  property  within  the  service. 
There  is  a  statement,  drawn  up  in  1608,  "of  frauds  committed 
by  persons  connected  with  the  management  of  the  navy,  the  loss 
thereby  amounting  to  39,094/."  In  161 3  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
writes  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  redress  abuses  in  the  navy,"  while 
the  pay  is  so  terribly  in  arrear  that  the  wives  and  children  of 
sailors  "  are  hardly  kept  from  making  outcries  at  the  gate." 
Moreover,  he  says  that  the  King  "has  already  lost  100,000/.  by 
pilfering  since  the  commission  was  given  for  discovery  of  frauds 
in  the  navy."  Lord  Rich  "  seized  a  ship  worth  100,000/.  belonging 
to  the  mother  of  the  Great  Mogul"  as  a  prize  ;  but  the  Admiral 
of  the  East  India  fleet  made  him  restore  it  to  its  rightful 
owner.  A  letter  states  that  "  The  Lord  Admiral  has  captured 
a  rich  ship  of  Dunkirk,"  a  thing  "  which  it  belongs  not  to  him 
to  do."  The  Government  did  not  appear  to  be  much  the  better 
for  all  these  valuable  prizes.  There  is  an  ominous  report,  in 
16 1 8,  of  "the  reasons  why,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  charge, 
the  ships  are  in  so  bad  condition."  This  is  followed  by  proposi- 
tions of  methods  and  "  meanes  for  the  Ease  and  Lesseninge  the 
Charge  of  the  Ships  that  now  remayne,"  as  well  as  for  "  a  Newe 
Establishment  of  the  Navy  Roiall  by  Addycion  of  more  Shippes." 
The  next  year  naval  matters  appear  to  have  mended,  in  respect 
to  expenditure.  Charles  I.  congratulates  his  new  Admiral  on 
having  reduced  the  cost  of  the  navy  from  60,000/.  to  30,000/.  a 
year,  and  yet  building  two  new  ships,  which  his  Majesty  named, 
in  compliment  to  the  Admiral,  the  Bucking/tarns  Entrance  and 
the  Reformation. 

These  economical  reforms  were  not  altogether  successful,  and 
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the  admirals  and  captains  admitted  that  the  hardships  undergone 
by  their  sailors  were  excessive.  One  naval  official  writes  that  the 
fleet  is  short  of  at  least  a  thousand  men,  and  that  the  seamen  have 
escaped  from  the  ships  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  "  where  they  keep 
themselves  in  the  daytime  in  the  woods  and  at  night  iia  secret 
places.  The  men,"  he  says,  "  should  have  reasonable  content, 
and  not  be  left  to  groan  in  extremities  through  want  of  neces- 
saries." Captain  Pennington  writes  to  implore  Buckingham  for 
an  increase  in  the  sailors'  pay,  saying  that  "  it  would  grieve  any 
man's  heart  to  hear  their  lamentations  and  to  see  their  want  and 
nakedness."  The  whole  crew  of  one  ship  had  mutinied  and  gone 
ashore.  "With  the  assistance  of  the  Mayor  of  the  place,  he  had 
recovered  most  of  them,  and  some  he  intended  to  punish ;  "  but 
their  cases  are  so  lamentable  that  they  are  not  so  much  to  be 
blamed."  Another  captain  writes  that  his  crew  is  "victualled 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  with  such  refuse  as  the  men  abhor ; 
they  threaten  villainous  things  against  'our  honourable  friends,' 
and  vow  not  to  go  to  sea  without  their  pay."  An  admiral  writes 
that  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  been  sent  out  for  intelligence, 
has  just  returned,  "  wrecked  in  his  masts  and  with  a  mutiny 
aboard."  About  the  same  time  Sir  Alien  Apsley  declares  that  he 
has  not  received  a  single  sixpence  of  the  \  j,oool.  promised  for 
the  "  sea-victuals"  of  the  fleet.  If  he  could  support  it  without 
money,  "  in  truth  he  would,"  but  he  is  in  sad  want  of  "  the 
earthy  first  mover — money,  money,  money."  Sir  T.  Button  writes 
that  unless  the  Lords  Justices  will  supply  his  ships  with  food, 
his  crews  "  are  like  to  starve  or  disband,  for  neither  butcher, 
brewer,  nor  baker  will  give  them  credit  for  a  groat."  The  follow- 
ing year  a  captain  writes  that  he  had  put  into  a  port  in  order  to 
"  take  in  water  to  drink,  for  all  their  beer  stinks."  His  men  are 
"  in  an  uproar,  but  he  feeds  them  with  fair  words  till  he  can  get 
to  Plymouth,  where,  if  he  finds  no  order  for  beer,  he  shall  be  sure 
of  a  plain  mutiny."  From  elsewhere  a  naval  official  complains 
that  there  is  "  much  old  powder  to  be  mended  and  no  petre  to  be 
had  "  to  do  it  with.  Looking  among  letters  and  papers  twenty- 
five  years  later,  to  see  if  things  were  then  any  better,  we  find  the 
naval  Commissioners  reporting  to  the  Admiralty  Committee  that 
"  the  present  mode  of  victualling  the  navy  is  very  disserviceable. 
1.  There  is  a  great  charge  for  transporting  it  to  the  fleet ;  2.  Great 
waste  by  leakage;  3.  By  turning  up  and  down  the  flesh  perishes, 
the  pickle  leaking.  4.  Great  confusion  of  accounts,  &c.  "  ;  and  a 
dozen  years  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  reports  to  King 
Charles  II.  that  in  supplying  the  navy  "  the  deceit  in  gauging 
the  beer  is  20  gallons  a  butt,  and  there  is  great  loss  by  leakage, 
stinking  beer,"  and  so  on.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of 
meats  and  drinks,  we  think  it  may  interest  naval  officers  if  we 
quote  the  daily  rations  of  a  sailor  326  years  ago.  They  consisted 
of  1  lb.  of  biscuit,  1  gallon  of  beer ;  on  four  days  of  the  week 
2  lbs.  of  beef,  and  on  the  other  three  "  stock  fish,"  butter,  and 
cheese  instead  of  beef. 

The  complaints  against  the  officers  were  as  serious  as  those 
about  the  food.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  letter  states  that  "  we 
are  full  of  news  of  our  ships  being  taken  ;  the  Harp  and  Poratfo.rhave 
played  the  coward  most  shamefully  " ;  and  during  the  same  reign 
instructions  were  sent  ''  to  the  Generals  of  the  fleet,"  informing 
them  that  the  "  complaint  of  Sir  Jeremy  Smith's  misbehaviour" 
in  a  late  engagement  "is  so  universal"  that,  unless  "he  have 
fally  satisfied  the  Generals,  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  by  court 
martial,  and  there  purged  or  condemned."  These  are  but  speci- 
mens of  many  letters  to  much  the  same  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  officers  themselves  are  constantly  grumbling  to  the 
authorities  at  home.  For  instance,  Sir  J.  Pennington  "  perceives 
they  purpose  to  wear  him  to  the  stumps,"  and  "  prays  they  con- 
sider this  tedious  winter's  weather  in  his  pay."  Another  captain 
writes  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  : — "  I  am  now  dismissed 
for  what  could  not  be  helped."  "I  see  it  is  neither  desert  nor 
ability,  but  favour  which  carries  the  game."  Then  there  are  out- 
cries from  merchants.  "The  people  murmur  cruelly,"  in  1666, 
"  that  the  coasts  are  no  better  guarded,  and  say  they  pay  all 
their  assessments  to  little  purpose,  and  that  in  Oliver's  time  there 
was  better  care  taken  to  secure  trade  than  now."  As  to  accidents, 
the  period  which  we  have  noticed  was  preceded  and  succeeded  by 
the  burning  of  two  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  service,  The  Great 
Harry  at  Woolwich,  in  the  year  1553,  and  The  Royal  Sovereign 
at  Chatham,  in  1696,  to  say  nothing  of  endless  other  mishaps. 
"Unquestionably  it  is  nothing  new  to  hear  of  imperfections  in  the 
navy. 


SPORTS  AND  CONTESTS. 

TT  was  certainly  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  Surrey's  long  run 
of  successes  in  the  cricket-field  should  be  broken  by  Somerset. 
No  one  more  firmly  supported  the  claims  of  Somerset  to  rank  as 
a  first-class  county  than  Mr.  Shuter,  and  it  was  owing  largely  to 
the  generous  and  sportsmanlike  action  of  the  Surrey  club,  which 


they  probably  do  not  even  now  regret,  that  the  western  county 
were  able  to  make  engagements  with  six  out  of  the  eight  leading 
teams  of  last  year.  Surrey  had,  indeed,  so  far  raised  themselves 
above  the  reach  of  adversity  as  to  place  eleven  wins  to  their 
credit.  Their  lowest  possible  score,  if  they  lost  every  match  from 
Saturday  onward  would  be  seven,  and  no  other  county  could 
make  more  than  five  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
The  championship  for  the  season  was  no  longer  at  stake ;  but  the 
friends  of  Surrey  wanted  to  see  her  make  a  clean  record,  and  they 
had  begun  to  talk  of  setting  up  a  tablet  in  the  pavilion  at  Ken- 
nington  "  to  commemorate  the  famous  year  in  which,"  &c,  &c.  It 
was  not  to  be.  The  spell  was  broken,  and  broken  by  as  good  a 
show  of  cricket  as  any  which  has  been  seen  this  year. 

The  Somerset  eleven  is  just  now  in  excellent  form.  Early  in 
the  season,  when  Surrey  beat  them  at  the  Oval  by  an  innings  and 
over  300  runs,  several  of  their  best  men  were  absentees.  Last  week 
they  were  in  full  strength,  though  such  good  men  as  Messrs. 
Wickham  and  Robinson  stood  out.  The  home  team  went  in 
first  on  Thursday  and  scored  194,  of  which  Mr.  Hewett  contri- 
buted 55.  Surrey  were  40  behind  on  the  first  innings,  no  one 
scoring  30 ;  and  when  stumps  were  drawn  on  Friday  the 
Somerset  men  had  increased  their  lead  to  271  for  the  loss  of  five 
wickets.  As  it  turned  out,  this  was  more  than  they  wanted  to 
win  with,  but  of  course  they  could  not  close  their  innings  and 
leave  Surrey  a  whole  day  in  which  to  make  such  a  bagatelle. 
They  added  another  hundred  on  Saturday,  for  the  loss  of  four 
more  wickets,  and  then  Mr.  Hewett  did  close,  feeling  secure 
against  defeat  in  the  four  hours  remaining  for  play.  No  eleven 
could  make  372  runs  in  240  minutes,  but  there  was  a 
chance  of  putting  even  a  Surrey  team  out  in  that  time. 
Few  people  expected  to  see  it  done,  and  when  seven-eighths 
of  the  interval  had  passed  there  was  not  the  least  likelihood 
of  such  an  achievement.  There  were  five  wickets  to  fall, 
amongst  them  being  Maurice  Bead's,  with  94  to  his  credit. 
Then  a  panic  set  in  amongst  the  batsmen ;  or  shall  we  say 
that  a  splendid  inspiration  fell  upon  the  Somerset  team  ?  Lock- 
wood  had  begun  to  be  troublesome,  as  the  partner  of  Read, 
when  Mr.  Woods  clean  bowled  him.  Three  of  the  four  who 
had  still  to  come  in  had  scored  72  amongst  them  in  the  first 
innings,  and,  with  Read  to  help  them,  they  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  play  out  half  an  hour.  But  Surrey  was  called  for,  and 
there  is  no  argument  against  the  Fates.  With  the  score  un- 
altered, Mr.  Key  was  caught  and  bowled  by  Tyler,  Brockwell  was 
caught  by  Hill  and  bowled  by  Tyler,  both  for  o,  and  Maurice  Read 
was  bowled  by  Mr.  Woods.  Whilst  these  wickets  were  falling 
the  interest  of  the  game  grew  enormously.  Sharpe,  the  last  man 
in,  made  a  shift  to  score,  and  all  that  he  and  Wood  had  to  do 
was  to  defend  their  wickets  for  ten  minutes.  The  spectators  held 
their  watches  in  their  hands ;  the  field  crossed  and  recrossed 
with  marvellous  rapidity  between  the  overs  ;  Mr.  Woods  bowled 
with  an  energy  which  the  batsmen  more  than  once  found  ex- 
tremely inconvenient ;  and  in  the  end  the  last  minute  of  avail- 
able time  saw  the  last  wicket  fall.  Somerset  won  the  match  with 
130  runs  to  spare,  having  played  against  time  with  a  heroism 
which  stamps  them  once  more  as  a  first-class  team. 

It  was  hardly  by  a  mere  coincidence  that  Surrey  were  again 
beaten  this  week,  and  that  Somerset  easily  disposed  of  Gloucester- 
shire by  an  innings  and  the  same  balance  in  hand  as  was  left  to 
their  credit  at  Taunton.  Morale  had  something  to  do  with  it,  as 
well  as  the  weather  and  the  choice  of  innings.  No  doubt  the 
winners  of  the  toss  have  had  a  great  advantage  this  week,  at 
Lord's,  at  Cheltenham,  Gravesend,  Brighton,  Leicester,  and 
Derby,  as  the  six  scores  amply  testify.  It  would  be  fairer,  by  the 
way,  if  the  element  of  chance  in  the  toss  for  innings  were  elimi- 
nated, and  if  the  visiting  team  in  each  case  went  in  first  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  plan  has  occasionally  been  recommended, 
and  it  seems  to  be  essentially  reasonable  and  desirable.  It 
happens  that  Somerset  and  Lancashire  did  go  in  first  on 
Monday,  and  gained  signal  victories.  At  Lord's,  Middlesex, 
winning  the  toss,  had  a  perfect  day  on  a  perfect  wicket,  whilst 
on  Tuesday  Surrey  had  to  follow  on  with  an  arrear  of  82, 
and  failed  to  avert  an  innings  defeat.  Yet,  though  the  rain 
was  accountable  for  much,  it  will  not  quite  explain  either 
Surrey's  62  or  Gloucestershire's  25.  It  was  only  natural  that 
Middlesex  and  Somerset  should  play  with  greater  confidence 
and  assurance  for  the  knowledge  of  what  had  happened  at 
Taunton  on  Saturday,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  corresponding 
influence  at  work  amongst  their  opponents.  At  all  events,  a 
Surrey  innings  with  only  two  double  figures  and  four  blanks  is 
something  too  indifferent,  even  for  a  treacherous  wicket  in  St. 
John's  Wood.  As  for  Gloucestershire's  25,  which  included  five 
blanks  and  no  double  figures,  there  is  no  getting  over  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Grace's  team  have  touched  bottom  this  season,  and  that 
their  best  men  have  failed  to  come  off  as  they  were  expected  to 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  Somerset  are  playing  as  well  as  they 
ever  did.    Mr.  Wroods  and  Tyler  with  the  ball,  Challen  and  the 
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Palairets  at  the  wicket,  did  nearly  all  the  work  at  Cheltenham. 
The  two  brothers,  who  have  been  more  successful  at  home  than 
they  were  at  Oxford,  hit  up  between  them  four  runs  in  excess  of 
Gloucestershire's  score  in  both  innings.  By  winning  this  match 
the  youngest  of  the  first  flight  of  counties  took  fifth  place  in  the 
list,  being  bracketed  with  Kent,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
may  gain  another  step. 

The  editor  of  the  Chess-Monthly  announces  a  problem  tourna- 
ment, with  an  unusually  liberal  provision  of  prizes.  There  are 
competitions  for  four-move,  three-move,  and  two-move  problems, 
and  for  four-move  and  three-move  self-mate  problems.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  the  value  of  these  last-mentioned 
diversions— except,  of  course,  purely  as  diversions.  The  j  udges 
are  Messrs.  St.  Clair  and  Thursby,  and  the  umpires  Captain 
Beaumont  and  Mr.  Newnes.  Since  our  last  record  of  chess-play 
the  Counties'  Association,  hospitably  entertained  in  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  has  held  its  annual  meeting,  Messrs.  Blake  and 
Skipworth  tying  for  the  CCA.  championship  with  a  score  of  7^ 
out  of  a  possible  9 ;  and  the  tie  is  to  be  played  off  in  London 
during  the  autumn.  A  scratch  tournament  of  ten  players  at 
Simpson's,  in  which  Bird,  Loman,  Mortimer,  and  Gossip,  with 
other  well-known  players,  were  engaged,  ended  in  a  victory  for 
Mr.  Loman,  who  has  won  several  tourneys  at  the  City  of  London 
Chess  Club,  and  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  our  coming 
men  in  the  first  rank  of  chess-players.  The  popularity  of  the 
game  has  been  further  tested  (it  is  doubtful,  by  the  way,  whether 
"  living  chess"  can  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  popularity)  by  the 
exhibition-play  of  Ilerr  Lasker  of  Berlin,  who  has  been  engaging 
all  comers  in  simultaneous  and  blindfold  games.  The  boards 
have  frequently  been  surrounded  by  a  gaping  crowd,  but  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  from  the  attitude  and  remarks  of  the  chess- 
g-allery  at  the  German  Exhibition  that  a  little  of  this  kind  of 
thing  goes  a  long  way  with  the  uninstructed  public. 


NOX  OLET. 
11. 

TT  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  paper  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Government  is  conducted 
on  sound  commercial  principles.  The  Ryot  is  free  to  contract  and 
deliver.  Neither  physical  nor  moral  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
on  him.  His  accounts  are  balanced  at  the  close  of  each  season, 
and  no  bad  debts  are  allowed  to  stand  over.  Complaints  of  undue 
interference  with  the  rotation  of  crops,  of  irritating  and  minute 
supervision,  of  a  compulsion  which  leaves  to  the  cultivator  no 
option  but  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  factory,  and  even  of  intimida- 
tion and  oppression,  familiar  to  every  official  resident  in  the  indigo 
districts,  are  practically  unheard  of  where  the  poppy  is  grown. 
The  area  devoted  to  this  species  of  crop  could  easily  be  doubled 
and  trebled  if  it  were  the  object  of  Government  to  flood  the 
Chinese  market.  That  during  a  century  it  has  never  been  found 
jnecessary  to  inquire  by  special  Commission  or  by  the  ordinary 
agency  of  the  district  into  the  grievances  of  the  poppy  cultivators 
of  Behar  and  Benares  must  he  taken  to  prove  that  this  branch 
of  agriculture  is  free,  unlettered,  and  remunerative  to  the 
grower. 

The  agricultural  process  ends  with  the  month  of  March  or  in 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  reception  of  the  drug  in  its  elemen- 
tary condition  begins  in  the  latter  month,  and  continues  till  June. 
The  thickened  juice  is  forwarded  in  large  jars,  each  containing  one 
maund.  The  native  official  who  accompanies  a  batch  of  jars 
brings  with  him  an  invoice,  showing  the  weight  of  the  jar  when 
empty,  the  weight  of  the  drug,  and  its  classification.  The  jars, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  have  been  carefully  sealed  at  the 
place  of  departure.  After  a  comparison  of  the  invoice  and  the 
jars,  an  entry  of  any  jars  broken  or  damaged  in  transit,  and  of 
any  deficiency  or  excess  in  the  total,  the  drug  is  turned 
out  of  its  earthen  vessel,  and  weighed  in  wide  tins  called 
Tagars;  the  cultivators  or  their  representative,  the  khatadar, 
being  present  all  the  time.  Up  to  this  period  the  inspection  and 
■delivery  of  the  drug  have  merely  required  the  ordinary  care  and 
honesty  which  the  Government  expects,  and  ought  to  find,  in 
all  its  departments.  Now  comes  in  the  Opium  Examiner,  aided 
by  a  native,  styled  the  Purkhia,  or  Tester.  This  individual 
plunges  his  hand  into  the  mass  of  the  drug,  stirs  it  with  his 
fingers,  detects  any  impurities,  and  brings  out  a  handful  which 
he  manipulates  in  a  manner  to  disclose  its  colour,  texture,  and 
aroma.  He  then  puts  on  a  plate  a  small  specimen,  which  is  at 
once  sent  off  to  the  laboratory,  where  it  is  weighed  and  placed 
■on  a  metallic  table  heated  by  steam  so  as  to  dry  it  completely. 
The  delicacy  of  touch  displayed  by  the  Purkhia,  or  native  ex- 
aminer, is  proverbial.  He  never  fails  to  detect  a  light  rupee  in  a 
thousand.  In  handling  the  drug  his  estimate  is  often  quite  as 
accurate  as  the  actual  assay,  and  rarely  varies  by  more  than  a  grain 


or  two.  Two  thousand  specimens  can  be  examined  and  noted 
down  in  one  day.  Adulteration  is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to 
by  the  Byot.  To  increase  the  weight  of  his  consignment  he  is 
perfectly  ready  to  insert  mud,  sand,  powdered  charcoal,  soot, 
cowdung,  the  petals  of  the  poppy  itself,  and  divers  kinds  of 
powdered  seeds.  Perhaps  the  least  offensive  form  of  adulteration 
is  flour ;  and  it  is  the  most  easily  detected.  Ghee  and  coarse 
treacle,  from  its  similarity  in  colour,  are  also  often  used.  Adulte- 
rated opium  soon  turns  sour,  breaks  off  with  a  short  ragged 
fracture,  has  a  dull  edge,  whereas  the  colour  should  be  pink  and 
translucent,  and  gives  out  starch  after  immersion  in  water.  Here, 
indeed,  is  a  fine  scope  for  the  invention  of  the  Byot.  He  also 
indents  on  the  juice  of  the  prickly  pear,  on  the  tobacco  plant,  on 
hemp  and  the  by  no  means  innocuous  datura,  on  the  tamarind, 
the  Bel  tree,  turmeric,  and  catechu.  Opium  so  adulterated  is  not 
brought  into  the  market,  but  is  degraded  to  form  the  lewa  or 
paste  that  cove  rs  the  pure  drug.  "  The  colour  of  well-prepared 
opium,"  we  are  officially  told,  "  is  a  deep  dull  brown  in  the  mass, 
which  turns  to  a  bright  chestnut-brown  when  a  small  portion  is 
spread,  in  a  thin  layer,  on  a  white  surface.  It  adheres  to  the  fingers 
and  draws  out  " — we  apprehend  in  "  linked  sweetness  " — "  to  a 
moderate  extent."  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant. In  cold  water  it  breaks  off  easily  into  flakes  of  the 
colour  of  pea-soup,  which  gradually  sink  and  leave  at  the  top  a 
liquid  of  a  deep  brownish-yellow  colour.  We  forbear  to  go 
minutely  into  the  extraordinary  revelations  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  applying  ammoniac,  diacetate  of  lead,  and  tincture  of 
iodine.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  their  application  is  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes,  and  that  under  the  ordeal  adulteration  cannot 
easily  pass  undetected. 

After  weighment  and  test  the  opium  is  kept  in  large  wooden 
boxes,  each  containing-  about  10  cwt.  It  is  stirred  repeatedly  till  it 
acquires  the  necessary  standard  and  consistence.    And  now  comes 
the  process  of  making  it  up  into  balls  or  cakes  for  exportation. 
With  this  object  the  standard  opium  is  selected,  but  as  some 
portion  may  be  in  excess  of  the  standard,  a  little  of  the  inferior 
kind  is  often  added  to  the  mass,  and  the  whole  is  compounded 
and  worked  up  into  a  uniform  consistency  by  men  who  knead  it  in 
shallow  drawers,  very  much  as  a  baker's  assistant  works  his 
dough.  As  much  as  250  maunds  can  be  prepared  in  a  day.  After 
this  particular  process  the  drug  is  turned  into  vats,  20  feet  long, 
3 1  feet  wide,  and  \  \  feet  deep.    Native  workmen  plunge  knee- 
deep  into  the  mass,  as  if  they  were  in  the  vats  of  Luna,  and 
stir  it  for  some  hours.  They  serve  out  the  drug  by  armsful ;  have 
nothing  but  a  cloth  round  their  loins ;  and,  beyond  an  occasional 
feeling   of  drowsiness,  never  experience  any  ill  effects.  An 
English  visitor  to  the  factory  has  been  heard  to  complain 
of  a  slight  headache,  but  the  thousands  who  are  connected 
with  the  manufacture,  from  the  Purkhia  down  to  the  infants 
left  on  the  floor  by  the  mothers  who  are  at  work,  appear 
generally  to  enjoy  a  special  immunity  from  the  diseases  so 
apt  to  break  out  in  India  where  bodies  of  natives  are  col- 
lected together.     The  last,  and  not  least  important,  branch  of 
the  work  is  the  formation  of  the  opium  into  cakes.    On  either 
side  of  the  room  which  contains  the  vats  there  sit  rather  more 
than  one  hundred  individuals  known  as  the  cake-makers.  Each 
man  has  by  him  a  wooden  stand,  a  brass  spherical  cup,  and  a  tin 
vessel.    The  leaves  and  the  lewa  or  paste  have  been  previously 
placed  in  readiness.    A  lad  then  brings  to  each  cake-maker  a 
portion  of  the  drug,  properly  weighed  to  form  a  cake,  and  this 
individual  presses  the  same  into  his  brass  cup,  which  has  been 
duly  lined  with  lewa  and  leaves.    The  latter  not  only  line  the 
inside,  but  project  over  the  edges,  and  when  the  drug  has  been 
firmly  pressed  down  into  the  cup,  one  large  leaf  is  thrown  over 
the  top.    In  this  condition  opium  presents  the  appearance  out- 
wardly of  a  24  lb.  shot.    From  the  brass  cup  it  is  transferred  to 
a  small  earthen  vessel  of  the  same  shape  and  dimensions,  which 
is  then  placed  in  the  open  air  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
A  little  fine  pounded  poppy  "  trash "  has  been  placed  over  the 
cup,  and  if  after  three  days  the  cake  shows  any  signs  of  puffing, 
it  is  opened  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  again  tightly 
closed.    On  the  third  day  the  cakes,  still  in  their  earthen  cups, 
are  put  on  frames  which  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Con- 
stant attention  is  required  at  this  period,  in  order  to  prevent 
mildew,  and  it  is  not  till  the  month  of  October  that  the  cakes  are 
quite  dry  to  the  touch  and  that  they  can  be  pronounced  fit  for 
export.    A  cake-maker  of  ordinary  skill  will  turn  out  70  cakes 
a  day,  but  there  are  experienced  hands  who  will  go  as  far  as 
100.     In  the  Benares  or  Ghazipur  agency,  some  7,000  cakes 
can  be  made  in  one  day,  and  as  many  as  426,800  have  been 
prepared  in  one  season.    We  are  told  that  at  Ghazipur  three 
specimen  cakes  of  well-dried  opium  have  been  kept  for  fifteen 
years.    "They  are  as  solid  as  balls  of  wood,  and  can  be 
thrown  from  a  height  on  to  a  stone  floor  without  injury." 
The  above  process  applies  to  the  opium  prepared  for  the  China 
market ;  that  is,  of  course,  to  the  great  portion  of  the  yearly 
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outturn.  But  something  is  required  for  local  consumption  under 
the  Indian  Excise  Laws.  This  opium,  having  attained  a  standard 
of  90  per  cent,  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  is  made  up  into  square 
bricks  of  the  weight  of  one  ser,  or  two  pounds.  These  squares 
are  then  wrapped  in  the  oiled  paper  used  all  over  India  to  cover 
parcels  sent  by  post,  and  are  sold  in  the  native  bazaars.  They 
have  not  the  wonderful  aroma  and  strength  of  the  first-class 
China  article.  But  the  local  drug  is  very  good  of  its  kind,  and 
is  much  liked  by  natives,  who  consider  it  as  a  febrifuge.  In  one 
particular  moist  district  of  Bengal  it  is  consumed  by  many  thou- 
sand cultivators  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  quinine.  The  drug 
for  export  is  chemically  tested  by  an  examiner  in  Calcutta,  who 
is  generally  a  member  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  as  well  as 
by  skilled  examiners  at  Patna  and  Ghazipur.  The  Bengal  opium 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  Egypt  and  of  Turkey  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  nicotine.  In  Turkey  they  have  a  horrid  custom  of 
beating  up  the  juice  with  human  saliva.  In  Malwa  the  manu- 
facturers immerse  it  in  linseed-oil,  which  must  result  in  a  very 
unpleasant  flavour.  The  Chinese,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
prefer  the  Benares  to  the  Patna  variety,  and  experts  differ  much 
as  to  the  reasons  for  this  preference.  Some  assert  that  the  former 
is  valued  for  its  greater  proportion  of  consumable  material ; 
others  because  it  has  more  nicotine  or  more  morphia ;  and  some 
are  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  the  Chinese  like  it  for  its  resin. 
The  real  truth,  we  take  it,  is  that  the  drug  prepared  at  the 
Government  factory,  tested,  purified,  dried,  and  manipulated, 
attains  a  firmness  and  a  consistency  not  equalled  in  any  other 
country  or  by  any  other  process  of  manufacture.  It  is  as 
champagne  to  cider  or  bottled  Bass  to  small  beer.  For- 
merly, before  the  days  of  railways,  the  chests  of  opium  were 
despatched  to  Calcutta  in  boats  down  the  Ganges,  and  as 
much  care  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  boats,  the  mark- 
ing of  the  chests,  the  prevention  of  damage  and  disaster  from 
fire  and  bilge-water  in  the  hold,  as  in  all  the  earlier  processes 
of  delivery,  reception,  and  weighment.  Two  Englishmen  used 
to  be  sent  in  charge  of  each  opium  fleet,  with  an  escort  of 
twelve  sepoys  and  a  native  sergeant ;  and  on  each  boat  there  was 
a  native  supercargo  called  a  churrundar.  Tantce  molis  erat  to 
get  opium  to  port  for  Chinese  consumption.  An  opium  sale  at 
the  old  Calcutta  Exchange  mart  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Lyall, 
&  Co.,  with  the  secretary  to  the  now  extinct  Board  of  Customs, 
Salt,  and  Opium  knocking  down  the  chests  to  the  bids  of  per- 
spiring and  rival  dealers  from  Central  and  Northern  India,  was 
formerly  a  unique  and  an  instructive  sight. 

We  have  refrained  from  a  tedious  dissertation  on  the  morality  of 
the  traffic,  but  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Indian 
officials  differ  in  opinion  as  to  many  matters,  revenue,  judicial, 
and  police.  But  we  never  met  an  expert,  entitled  to  give  any 
opinion  at  all,  who  would  assert  that  any  of  the  criminal  offences 
cognizable  by  a  district  magistrate  or  sessions  judge  were  at  all 
due  to  opium.  Natives  chewing  or  smoking  the  drug  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  beating  their  wives  with  bamboos  or  throwing  their 
children  on  the  fire  when  the  rice  is  cooking.  Very  likely  the 
immoderate  use  of  the  drug  has  its  blear-eyed,  dreamy,  debauched 
votaries.  That  to  smoke  opium  is  one  whit  more  injurious  than 
to  smoke  tobacco  no  one  except,  perhaps,  an  Archdeacon  would 
venture  to  affirm.  Medical  men  and  others  who  have  served  both 
in  China  and  in  India  unhesitatingly  assert  that  with  the  mass 
of  the  people  no  injm'ious  results  are  produced  by  opium.  The 
Chinese  generally  "  are  a  muscular  and  well-formed  race,  the 
labouring  portion  being  capable  of  great  and  prolonged  exertion 
under  a  fierce  sun  and  in  an  unhealthy  climate."  The  morality 
of  the  traffic,  its  physical  effect  on  the  Chinese,  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  solvency  of  India,  as  well  as  the  impropriety  or 
impossibility  of  repressive  legislation  where  human  passions,  tastes, 
and  inclinations  are  concerned — all  this  has  been  excellently  dis- 
cussed by  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  in  the  June  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  It  would  be  paying  fanatics  and  fools  far  too  great  a 
compliment  to  think  that  they  are  likely  to  admit  their  mistakes 
and  absurdities  under  the  withering  logic  of  the  ex-Judge. 


THE  AMERICANS  AND  HOME  RULE. 

THE  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Parnell  will  change  the  aspect  of  the 
Home  Rule  question  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  by 
wrecking  the  revolutionary  section  of  the  party,  which  Mr. 
Parnell  led,  it  will  throw  the  movement  visibly  into  the  hands  of 
the  priestly  section,  with  which  the  English  Radicals  will  find  it 
difficult  to  co-operate,  albeit  the  principles  which  they  have  been 
enunciating  require  them  to  let  Ireland  have  her  own  way, 
whether  it  be  the  way  of  the  revolutionists  or  the  way  of  the 
priests.  In  the  second  place,  it  will  in  all  probability  cut  off  the 
American  supplies,  without  which  the  movement  could  not  have 
gone  on  for  a  month.   American  Fenianism  is  not  of  the  religious,  • 


but  of  the  revolutionary,  type.  That  the  Irishman  in  America 
ceases  to  be  Irish  in  the  second  generation  is  true  in  regard  to  hia 
religious  character  alone.  He  soon  feels  in  all  his  relations  the 
influence  of  Republican  environments,  and,  though  he  remains  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ceases  to  be  the  sub- 
missive liegeman  of  the  priest.  In  other  respects  he  retains  his 
Irish  character  and  habits  to  the  third  generation  at  least ;  is  still 
clannish,  still  passionately  fond  of  conspiring,  and  carries  as 
savagely  as  ever  his  blood  feud  with  England.  To  the  prosecution 
of  that  feud  he  contributes  out  of  his  earnings  with  a  liberality 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  his  motive  is  that  of  a  revolu- 
tionary conspirator  and  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  not  that 
of  a  Papal  Zouave  or  a  patriot  of  the  Isle  of  Saints.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  be  brought  to  subscribe  to  a  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional movement  under  the  guidance  and  for  the  objects  of 
the  priests.  He  wants  no  peaceful  or  constitutional  movement 
under  anybody's  guidance  or  for  anybody's  objects.  He  wants 
civil  war  in  Ireland  and  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  Mr.  Parnell  he  recognized  and  welcomed  a  leader 
whose  aim  was  a  violent  revolution.  Mr.  Parnell  had  proclaimed 
that  no  Irishman  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  rest  content 
till  the  last  link  that  bound  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  had  been 
broken ;  and  if  he  had  afterwards  disclaimed  those  words,  the- 
Irishman's  instinct,  aided  perhaps  by  some  underground  informa- 
tion conveyed  through  the  Clan-na-Gael,  taught  him  to  put  the- 
right  interpretation  on  the  disclaimer.  His  assurance  of  its 
hollowness  would  be  confirmed  when  he  remembered  that  Mr. 
Parnell  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  owned  that  he  had  him- 
self, on  one  occasion  at  least,  told  a  politic  falsehood  to  the  House- 
of  Commons. 

If  the  stream  of  Irish- American  supply  to  Home  Rule  is  cut 
off  it  need  hardly  be  feared  that  the  native  American  stream  will 
continue  to  flow.  Of  native  American  sympathy  with  Home- 
Rule  hardly  a  grain  is  genuine  love  of  the  Irish.  A  certain 
amount  is  genuine  hatred  of  England,  which,  though  almost 
extinct  in  the  breasts  of  Americans  of  the  higher  class,  still 
lingers  as  a  blind  tradition  among  the  vulgar,  and  has  shown 
itself  in  the  apotheosis  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  from  being 
an  object  of  reprobation  on  account  of  his  apparent  sympathy 
with  Jeff.  Davis  suddenly  became  an  idol  of  the  American 
Anglophobe  as  soon  as  he  took  to  dismembering  his  own 
country.  But  the  largest  ingredient  in  the  iinsavoury  com- 
pound by  far  has  been  love  of  the  Irish  vote.  American 
politicians  after  parading  their  Home  Rule  sympathies  in 
public  will  own  their  real  sentiments  in  private  with  singular 
frankness.  One  of  them  was  so  considerate  as  to  explain  to  the 
British  Ambassador  the  real  motive  of  his  vote  in  favour  of  a 
Home  Rule  resolution.  They  plead  guilty  to  their  consciousness 
that  the  hostile  interference  of  their  legislatures  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  a  friendly  Power  is  a  breach  of  international  rules  and 
decencies,  and  deplore  the  necessity,  as  they  choose  to  call  it,, 
which  compels  them  to  be  parties  to  the  wrong.  Among  the 
defects  in  elective  institutions  which  the'working  of  popular  go- 
vernment has  disclosed,  none  is  more  serious  than  the  liability  of 
the  community  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  some  comparatively 
small  but  compact  and  unscrupulous  section  which  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  interest  of  its  own  selfish  or 
narrow  aims.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  more  shameful  or  disas- 
trous example  of  this  defect  than  the  domination  of  the  Irish  vote- 
in  the  United  States.  We  wish  we  could  say  in  the  United  States 
alone  !  But  Canada  and  Australia  have  been  scenes  of  the  same- 
auction  of  shame.  In  Canada  not  only  Liberal  but  Conservative 
politicians  and  leaders  were  base  enough  to  bid  for  Irish  support 
with  Home  Rule  resolutions,  which,  if  less  offensive  in  language 
than  that  of  American  legislatures,  were  equally  disloyal  to  the 
mother  country  in  her  hour  of  peril.  The  legislature  of  Ontario,  the 
great  British  province,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  for  renewing  the  Crimes  Act,  while  the  provincial 
Premier,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  by  extraction,  and  the  pink  of  poli- 
tical respectability,  subscribed  to  the  Parnell  Fund .  But  how  can  we 
taunt  either  Americans  or  Canadians  when  a  British  party,  com- 
prising nearly  half  the  House  of  Commons,  could,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Irish  vote,  support  Mr.  Gladstone  in  an  attempt  to  break  up 
the  United  Kingdom,  though,  as  Mr.  Bright  truly  said,  there 
were  not  twenty  of  the  whole  number  outside  the  Irish  party 
who  did  not  know  that  they  were  betraying  their  country  ?  We 
have  escaped  the  immediate  danger  of  disruption  ;  but  we  cannot 
efface  from  the  annals  of  our  public  life  the  shameful  record  of  the 
last  eight  years. 

Since  the  schism  in  the  Irish  party  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Home  Rule  movement  some  of  the  American  journals  have  been 
recovering  to  a  certain  extent  their  freedom  of  speech.  But 
hitherto  they  have  been  almost  all  in  the  same  thraldom  to  the 
dominant  imposture.  The  San  Francisco  Argonaut  has^  been  a 
brave  exception.  Another  has  been  America,  a  Chicago  journal, 
the  property  of  a  wealthy  man  who  rightly  conceives  that  h 
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cannot  use  his  wealth  for  a  more  patriotic  purpose  than  the  main- 
tenance of  a  thoroughly  independent  journal.    The  New  York 
Herald  has  been  comparatively  moderate,  owing,  perhaps,  to  its 
strong  English  connection.    The  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  has  always  told  the  truth,  and,  as  Americans 
are  shrewd  enough  to  know  truth  from  regulation  falsehood 
when  they  see  it,  he  has  probably  done  not  a  little  to  neutralize 
the  influence  of  the  regulation  falsehood  steadily  poured  into 
their  minds  through  the  other  channels  of  the  press.  The 
miserable  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
John  Bright,  the  great  champion  of  the  Union  in  its  dark  days, 
drew  a  single  spark  of  honest  indignation  from  the  New  York 
Times ;  but  otherwise  even  that  journal,  in  spite  of  its  high 
character,  has  gone  with  the  herd.    As  it  is  inconceivable  that 
men  so  well  informed  as  the  editors  of  leading  American  papers, 
with  Tammany  and  the  doings  of  Chicago  Fenianism  before  their 
eyes,  can  have  all  been  dupes  of  Irish  rhetoric,  we  see  in  this 
universal  panderiDg  to  the  supposed  sentiment  of  the  hour,  on 
the  part  of  the  very  men  who  are  supposed  to  represent  inde- 
pendent thought,  another  of  the  dangers  which  beset  democracy 
as  at  present  constituted.     Wendell   Phillips   was   a  bitter 
Anglophobe  and  a  social  agitator  violent  enough  to  applaud 
Nihilism  ;  but  when  he  was  galled  by  the  tyranny  of  opinion  in 
his  own  country,  he  said,  "  Suppose  we  stood  in  England  to-night. 
There  is  the  nobility,  and  here  is  the  Church.  There  is  the  trading- 
class,  and  here  is  the  literary.    A  broad  gulf  separates  the  four, 
and  provided  a  member  of  either  can  conciliate  his  own  section, 
he  can  afford  in  a  very  large  measure  to  despise  the  judgment  of 
the  other  three.    He  has  to  some  extent  a  refuge  and  a  break- 
water against  the  tyranny  of  what  we  call  public  opinion.  But 
in  a  country  like  ours,  of  absolute  democratic  equality,  public 
opinion  is  not  only  omnipotent,  it  is  omnipresent.    There  is  no 
refuge  from  its  tyranny ;  there  is  no  hiding  from  its  reach,  and 
the  result  is  that,  if  you  take  the  old  Greek  lantern  and  go  about 
to  seek,  among  a  hundred  you  will  find  not  one  single  American 
who  really  has  not,  or  who  does  not  fancy  at  least  that  he  has, 
something  to  gain  or  lose  in  his  ambition,  his  social  life,  or  his 
business  from  the  good  opinion  and  the  votes  of  those  around 
him.    And  the  consequence  is  that,  instead  of  being  a  mass 
of  individuals,  each  one  fearlessly  blurting  out  his  own  convic- 
tions, as  a  nation,  compared  with  other  nations,  we  are  a  mass  of 
cowards.     More  than  all  other  people  we  are  afraid  of  each 
other."    Phillips  gives  one  instance  from  his  own  experience. 
He  took  an  article,  he  says,  to  the  freest  of  the  Boston  journals 
and  paid  for  its  insertion.    The  editor  besought  him  to  strike  out 
the  concluding  statement.    Wendell  Phillips  refused,  declaring 
that  the  statement  was  the  gist  of  the  whole.    The  editor  still 
pressed  him,  saying,  "  It  is  true,  there  is  not  a  boy  in  the  street 
who  does  not  know  that  it  is  true ;  but  I  wish  you  could  omit 
It."    Phillips  insisted  on  the  insertion  of  the  sentence,  and  it 
appeared,  but  with  this  editorial  comment,  "  We  copy  in  the 
next  column  an  article  from  Mr.  Phillips,  and  we  only  regret  the 
absupd  and  unfounded  statement  with  which  he  concludes  it." 
How  much  chance  has  this  sovereign  people  of  hearing  wholesome 
but  unpalatable  truth  ? 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  journalists  often  make  amis- 
take,  even  in  their  own  commercial  interests,  by  this  nervous 
anxiety  to  be,  as  it  is  said,  "  in  the  swim."  They  forget  that 
there  may  be  more  "  swims  "  than  one.  They  forget  that,  if  there 
ss  a  majority,  there  is  usually  also  a  minority  whose  tastes  may 
repay  cultivation.  They  forget  that  there  may  be  too  many  of 
one  trade,  and  that  though  oranges  may  be  more  popular  than 
apples,  if  there  are  three  men  selling  them  already  on  one  stand 
the  fourth  man  had  better  turn  his  attention  to  apples.  Unless 
we  have  been  greatly  misinformed  by  some  who  ought  to  know 
American  society  well,  there  has  throughout  this  Irish  contro- 
versy been  a  pretty  strong  under-current  of  rational  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  might  at  any  time  have  heard  in  the  best 
American  circles  comments  on  his  behaviour  to  his  country 
which  would  not,  like  the  public  addresses,  have  made  him 
blush  and  simper  with  coy  satisfaction.  The  Tribune  has 
deemed  it  expedient  to  give  free  play  to  a  truth-telling 
Correspondent,  and  so  far  from  suffering  from  its  manly  policy 
it  has  been  gaining  ground  all  the  time;  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  its  constituency  is  rather  of  the  anti-British 
stripe,  including  most  of  the  Protectionists  who  cultivate  Anglo- 
phobia as  the  means  of  keeping  out  British  goods.  Had  one  of 
the  great  New  York  journals  a  few  years  ago  been  enterprising 
enough  to  invest  in  truth  and  sense  with  regard  to  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, it  would  probably  now  be  receiving  very  handsome  dividends 
on  the  investment.  The  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  of  opinion 
would  have  been  found  again,  and  after  not  many  days. 


MANX  HUMOUR. 

IF  it  be  said  that  between  Manx  and  Scotch  humour  there  is  at 
strong  family  resemblance,  the  resemblance  fails  in  this  point, 
that  Man  has  had  no  Dean  Ramsay.    Yet  there  is  room  for  one. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  in  Scotland,  much  of  the  humour  de- 
pends upon  odd  turns  of  expression.  "  If  aver  I  get  to  Heaven, 
pass'n  (parson),"  said  an  old  parish  clerk,  "  it'll  be  under  your 
patronage."  The  notion  here  is  funny  enough,  giving  a  vivid 
glimpse  of  the  future  state  as  depicted  by  a  man  who  had  seldom 
been  outside  his  own  parish.  Or,  the  humour  may  consist  merely 
in  the  unexpected  use  of  some  particular  word.  A  queer  old 
character  who  had  been  given  a  new  muffler  and  kept  it  carefully 
wrapt  up  in  paper  instead  of  using  it,  replied  to  all  remonstrances, 
"  I'm  not  goin'  fur  to  make  a  hack  of  it  at  all."  Upon  another 
occasion  he  remarked  to  a  visitor  who  had  been  much  benefited 
in  health  by  residence  in  the  Island,  "  You  iss  a  much  batter 
gentleman  now  till  you  wass  when  you  came  " ;  with  which  may 
be  compared  the  courtly  minister's  "  who  putteth  her  Ladyship's 
trust  in  Thee."  To  those  who  took  his  words  literally,  another 
expression  of  his  would  sound  amusing.  Describing  a  former 
mistress,  he  said,  "  We  wass  fallin'  out  reg'lar  the  first  two 
years,  but  after  that  I  could  manage  her."  Yet  all  he  meant  by 
the  last  phrase  was  that  matters  had  run  more  smoothly. 

Even  narrow-mindedness  has  its  humorous  side.  "  He's  nice 
enough,"  said  an  old  farmer,  a  staunch  churchman,  speaking  of 
an  acquaintance,  "  but  he's  a  Methodist.  Not  that  he's  on  the 
'  plan '  at  all,  but  he's  next  door  to  it."  The  degrees  of  com- 
parison suggested  here  are  delicious.  The  old  fellow  had  no  in- 
tention of  being  amusing,  yet  was  not  by  any  means  destitute  of 
humour,  as  the  following  advice,  full  of  worldly  wisdom,  which 
he  gave  to  a  pedlar  and  local  preacher  will  testify.  "  I  wass 
tellin'  him,"  said  he,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  grey  eyes,  "  people 
would  be  thinkin'  far  more  of  him  and  his  things  if  he  joined  the 
Church,  and  maybe  the  Bishop  himself  would  buy  somethin'." 
His  sectarianism  was  apt  to  show  itself  in  a  very  pronounced 
form  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  almost  a  freethinker  compared 
with  a  neighbour  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  Spurgeon's 
sermons,  and  who  gave  it  up  because  he  was  told  that  Spurgeon 
was  suffering  from  the  gout,  an  ailment  which  he  had  heard  was 
caused  by  drinking  port.  Few  Manxmen  would  go  to  this 
extreme. 

Some  funny  stories  are  told  about  the  marriage  service.  One 
of  them  relates  how  an  old  man  brought  rather  unwillingly  to 
the  altar  could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  responses.  "  My 
good  man,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  "  I  really  cannot 
marry  you  unless  you  do  as  you  are  told."  But  the  man  still 
remained  silent.  At  this  unexpected  hitch  the  bride  lost  all 
patience  with  her  future  spouse,  and  burst  out  with,  "  Go  on, 
you  old  toot !  Say  it  after  him  just  the  same  as  if  you  wass 
mockin'  him."  The  same  difficulty  occurred  in  another  case. 
The  clergyman,  after  explaining  what  was  necessary  and  going 
over  the  responses  several  times  without  the  smallest  effect, 
stopped  in  dismay,  whereupon  the  bridegroom  encouraged  him 
with,  "  Go  ahead,  pass'n,  go  ahead  !  thou'rt  doin'  bravely."  Upon 
another  occasion  it  was,  strangely  enough,  the  woman  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak.  When  the  clergyman  remon- 
strated with  her,  she  indignantly  replied,  "  Your  father  married 
me  twice  befoor,  and  he  wasn't  axin'  me  any  of  them  imperent 
questions  at  all." 

Sometimes,  as  here,  this  unconscious  humour  is  apt  to  be  a 
little  disquieting  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  A 
certain  author,  having  explained  the  nature  of  his  occupation  to 
an  old  Manx  woman,  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  comment, 
"  Well,  well,  what  does  it  matter  so  long  as  a  body  makes  his 
livin'  honestly  " ;  the  words  being  evidently  meant  to  put  him  on 
better  terms  with  himself.  But  worse  still  fared  an  English 
clergyman,  for  some  time  vicar  of  a  Manx  parish,  and,  from 
ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  ways,  not  a  very  popidar  one. 
Having  received  preferment  elsewhere,  he  started  on  a  round  of 
farewell  visits,  but  without  hearing  a  single  regret  that  he  was 
going.  At  last  one  old  woman  told  him  she  was  "  mortal  sorry." 
In  his  delight  the  vicar  let  curiosity  outrun  discretion,  and  he 
asked  for  her  reason.  "  Well,"  said  she  with  touching  candour, 
"  we've  had  a  lot  o'  pass'ns  over  here  from  England,  and  each  one 
has  been  worse  than  the  last,  and  after  you're  gone  I'm  afeard 
they'll  be  sen'in'  us  the  Devil  himself."    The  vicar  left  hurriedly. 

Still,  he  may  not  have  been  quite  as  black  as  he  was  painted  

at  least,  if  any  weight  be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  an  old  Manx- 
man who  stoutly  maintained  there  was  some  good  in  everybody. 
A  clergyman,  taking,  in  fun,  the  opposite  view,  asked,  "  Then 
what  do  you  say  to  Satan  ?  "  Quick  as  lightning,  the  old  fellow 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  replied, "  Hush,  hush,  pass'n,  it 
isn't  for  you  to  speak  agen  him  at  all.  Doesn't  he  give  you  the 
very  coat  on  your  back  ?  "  Equally  smart  was  the  retort  of  a 
Mr.  Teare  to  Bishop  Hill,  who  had  told  him  there  were  no  tears  in 
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Heaven.  "The  Plains  of  Heaven  I  know,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  alluding 
to  Martin's  famous  picture  so  called,  and  painted  from  Manx 
scenery, "  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  hill  there."  This  readiness 
of  tongue  is  found  at  the  most  unexpected  times  and  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  A  local  preacher,  who  was  dividing  his  sermon 
into  an  interminable  number  of  heads,  was  interrupted  by  a 
shout  from  one  of  the  congregation,  impat  ient  for  the  more  solid 
matter  of  the  sermon  itself: — "  Mate  (meat),  man  ;  give  us  mate  ! 
It's  mate  we've  come  here  to  get."  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  preacher  replied,  "Then  houl'  on  till  I've  done  carvin'." 
Then  who  would  look  for  humour  in  an  advertisement  ?  Yet, 
take  the  following  announcement  from  the  proprietor  of  a  certain 
new  road  who  had  reason  to  feel  hurt  because  a  law  suit  about  a 
right  of  way  had  gone  against  him : — "  In  order  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  said  road  from  being  hereafter  stolen  by  the  public, 
I  also  give  notice  to  Jurymen,  Setting  Quests,  and  others  whom 
it  may  concern,  there  was  no  footpath  where  the  said  road  now 
runs  up  which  a  man,  drunk  or  sober,  could  have  driven  a  cart 
and  pair  of  horses ;  and  no  old  woman  has  been  known  to  ride,  or 
has  been  heard  to  boast  that  she  has  ridden,  on  a  cow,  horse, 
pig,  donkey,  or  other  animal,  or  on  a  broomstick,  over  the  said 
road."  Many  other  instances  could  be  quoted  ;  but  enough  surely 
have  been  given  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  Board  schools,  Manx 
humour  still  exists  with  a  rich  full-bodied  flavour  of  its  ow  n. 


SCIENTIFIC  IGNORANCE. 

T  1 1  HE  object  of  a  scientific  congress  has  long  been  understood 
-*-  by  scoffers  to  be  anything  but  science,  and  the  members 
themselves  now  seem  to  be  at  some  pains  to  corroborate  this 
view.  In  several  quarters  last  week's  Hygienic  Congress  has 
been  represented  as  almost  a  fiasco  because  Cabinet  Ministers 
stayed  away  and  St.  James's  Hall  was  unadorned  by  flags.  It 
was  only  saved,  we  are  informed,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
garden  parties,  and  the  dinners.  According  to  these  gentlemen, 
fuss  and  feeding  are  the  recognized  functions  of  such  an  assembly. 
It  is  well  to  be  told  this  on  authority,  because  we  might  other- 
wise have  thought  that  the  Congress  had  distinguished  itself  by 
an  unusual  attention  to  business  and  a  happy  suppression  of  some 
time-honoured  futilities.  The  absence  of  lengthy  orations,  ad- 
dressed to  popular  audiences  and  calling  attention  to  the  glorious 
superiority  of  science  and  scientific  men,  seemed  a  rather  praise- 
worthy feature  of  the  proceedings,  no  less  than  the  comparative 
disappearance  of  the  faddist,  the  advertiser,  and  the  man  of 
science  in  petticoats  or,  we  should  say,  divided  skirts.  In  short, 
there  was  about  this  meeting  more  real  and  less  sham  science, 
more  wool  and  less  cry,  than  has  been  the  case  on  such  occasions 
for  a  long  time.  It  may  be  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
people  who  clamoured  for  flags  are  right.  But  we  prefer  to  take 
the  other  view,  and  even  to  entertain  a  feeble  hope  that  the 
serious  scientific  world  is  beginning  to  tire  of  beating  the  big 
drum  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people. 

In  this  connexion  one  feature  of  the  Congress  in  particular 
claims  our  admiration — the  frank  confessions  of  ignorance  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  proceedings.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
lis  opening  address,  asked  "  If  these  diseases  are  preventible,  why 
not  prevented  ?  "  and  the  answer  was  strewn  broadcast  over  the 
meetings — "Because  we  don't  know  enough  about  them."  Sir 
Douglas  Galton,  in  the  closing  ceremony,  gave  a  different  answer  : 
it  is,  he  said,  the  ignorance  of  the  public  that  is  in  fault.  No,  Sir 
Douglas,  it  is  the  ignorance  of  science ;  and  you  may  find  it 
written  in  almost  every  discussion.  We  are  not  referring  to 
such  obscure  subjects  as  "  Immunity  from  Disease,"  in  which 
investigators  are  avowedly  still  groping  for  knowledge,  but  to 
those  more  familiar  matters  which  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly 
understood  and  absolutely  settled,  but  which  are  really  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Science  is  the  Gospel  of  to-day ;  the  inspired 
volume,  not  to  be  questioned  of  the  profane,  but  dealt  out 
with  an  air  of  infallibility  to  the  awe-stricken  multitude  by 
its  high  priests.  And  if  there  is  a  chapter  in  that 
Gospel  more  sacrosanct  than  another  it  is  the  one  headed  "  Laws 
of  Sanitary  Science."  Its  supreme  authority  has  been  so  drummed 
into  every  one's  head  that  the  very  name  is  sacred.  Pronounce 
the  word  "  sanitary "  and  all  the  figures  move  ;  the  legislature 
trembles ;  the  householder  flies  this  way  and  that ;  the  press 
swells  with  indignation  or  applause  ;  the  tradesman  labels  his 
rubbish  with  the  talismanic  word,  and  customers  straightway 
swarm  round  him  like  flies  ;  even  bumbledom  quickens  its  pace. 
And  what  are  these  wonderful  "  laws  "  ?  Every  one  speaks  of 
them  as  something  immutably  fixed,  like  the  solar  system  or 
truth  itself ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  nothing  whatever 
but  a  mass  of  opinions  founded  on  partial  knowledge  or  total 
ignorance.  They  may  be  right  and  they  may  be  wrong; 
no  one  knows  and  no  human  being  can  say  with  certainty 


that  any  one  of  them  will  hold  good  five  years,  or  even 
six  months  hence.  The  public  is  worshipping  a  fetish,  and  therein 
lies  the  mischief.  There  is  no  harm  in  ignorance  when  admitted. 
A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  only  when  it  passes  for 
what  it  is  not,  but  then  it  becomes  a  great  evil.  To  pretend  you 
know  when  you  do  not  is  to  practise  a  vile  deception,  and  this  is 
what  sanitary  science  has  done  for  many  a  long  day.  It  has  im- 
posed itself  upon  a  credulous  and  ignorant  public  to  an  extent 
which  no  mediasval  priesthood  can  parallel.  The  quack,  the 
faddist,  and  the  jobber  have  flourished  upon  it  as  never  before.  To 
this  we  owe  such  monstrous  impostures  as  the  Barking  Sewage 
Works  and  the  great  message  of  salvation  which  emanated  from 
Berlin  last  autumn.  No  paradox  is  too  glaring,  no  rubbish  too 
great,  to  offer  in  the  sacred  name  of  Science. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  splendid  achievements  of  real  science  and 
her  great  services  to  humanity  should  be  thus  dragged  into  dis- 
repute. If  those  who  speak  for  her  had  the  courage  and  the 
modesty  to  confess  more  generally  the  limited  extent  of  their 
knowledge  and  the  unlimited  extent  of  their  ignorance,  we  might 
have  the  good  without  the  evil.  And  therefore  we  welcome  the 
tendency  in  this  direction  shown  at  the  Hygienic  Congress  as  a 
most  refreshing  sign.  If  the  public  had  been  present  at  the 
sections  of  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  for  instance,  and  had  heard 
the  outspoken  admissions  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  drains  and 
chemical  analysis,  it  would  have  opened  their  eyes  andrendered  the 
profession  of  humbug  a  good  deal  less  lucrative  than  it  is.  Drains 
are  the  darling  subject  of  the  day,  excepting,  perhaps,  germs,  which 
have  recently  ousted  them  in  popular  favour  ;  drains  are  more  to 
us  than  bread  ;  we  live  for  them,  so  to  speak,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  of  unlimited  importance  to  have  them  thus  and  thus, 
as  laid  down  with  absolute  certainty  by  the  "  laws- 
of  sanitary  science."  Yet  here  was  the  latest  sanitary  sciense 
asking  such  questions  as  these  : — Should  drains  be  ventilated  or 
not  ?  Does  the  air  in  them  move  this  way  or  that,  and  what 
makes  it  move  at  all  ?  Is  a  ventilating  shaft  to  the  top  of  the 
house  of  any  use  or  not  P  Is  sewer  gas  really  injurious  ?  Is 
there  any  proof  that  it  is  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  sewer  gas  at 
all,  and  if  there  is  what  is  it  composed  of  ?  If  germs  cause 
disease,  how  can  sewer  air  which  contains  fewer  germs  than  that 
above  ground  be  more  injurious?  and  so  forth.  What  becomes 
of  the  immutable  "  laws "  P  Or  again,  distinguished  chemists- 
might  have  been  h?ard  to  say  that  chemical  analysis  is  unable  to 
determine  the  wholesomeness  of  water,  that  the  disposal  of 
sewage  has  never  yet  been  placed  on  a  scientific  basis,  that  the 
composition  of  the  air  in  towns  needs  further  investigation,  that 
we  do  not  know  what  is  the  injurious  element  in  fogs  or  even 
that  they  are  injurious  at  all,  that  the  supposed  self-purification  of 
rivers  is  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  so  forth.  Everywhere  the 
burden  was,  "  We  do  not  know,"  "  We  have  yet  to  learn."  When 
this  is  the  tone  adopted  by  scientific  men  at  a  public  meeting,  is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  ridiculous  and  arrogant  airs  of 
omniscience,  so  long  assumed  by  the  modern  priesthood,  are  being 
dropped  by  a  younger  and  wiser  generation  ? 


MONET  MATTERS. 

THE  failure  of  the  Russian  crops  appears  to  be  even  more- 
disastrous  than  any  one  ventured  to  anticipate.  According 
to  the  organ  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Russian- 
requirements  of  rye  for  food  and  seed  in  the  coming  agricultural 
year  will  be  994  millions  of  poods,  while  the  whole  yield  of  the 
crop  will  be  only  711  millions  of  poods;  there  will  thus  be  a 
deficiency  of  283  millions  of  poods,  or  very  nearly  30  per  cent. 
As  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  live  upon  rye,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Government  has  decided  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  the  grain.  Even  with  such  a  measure  enforced  there  evidently 
must  be  widespread  and  severe  distress.  A  very  abundant 
potato  crop  would  no  doubt  relieve  the  distress,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  the  potato  crop  will  be.  And  in  any  case  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  abundance  of  potatoes  will  be  such  as  to 
make  up  for  a  deficiency  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  staple  food  of  a 
population  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people — a  population  as  large,, 
that  is  to  say,  as  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Italy,  all  added  together.  And  what  makes  the  matter  worse- 
is  that  the  other  European  countries,  which  are  large  consumers 
of  rye,  have  also  bad  crops.  Thus,  the  official  organ  of  the 
German  government  estimates  that  the  German  crop  is  nearly 
20  per  cent  short ;  and  the  crop  is  likewise  bad  in  Scandinavia, 
Holland,  and  Italy.  It  is  estimated  that  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Holland,  and  Italy  import  from  Russia  in  the  aggre- 
gate about  twelve  and  a  half  million  quarters  of  rye  every 
year.  This  year,  their  own  crops  being  short,  they  will  need 
even  more.  And,  as  Russian  exports  are  forbidden,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  deficiency,  both  in  the  wheat-importing  and  the 
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•wheat-exporting  European  countries,  cannot  be  made  good  from 
any  other  source.    Therefore  the  six  countries  enumerated  must 
supply  themselves  with  some  other  kind  of  food — chiefly,  no 
doubt,  potatoes,  maize,  and  wheat.    So  clearly  is  it  foreseen  that 
the  supply  of  rye  throughout  the  world  is  quite  insufficient  for 
the  demand,  that  the  price  of  rye  has  already  risen  above  that  of 
wheat.    No  doubt  speculation  has  played  a  part  in  the  rise,  but 
speculation  is  based  upon  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  real 
situation.    What  is  the  deficiency  of  the  other  crops  in  Russia 
we  are  unable  yet  to  say ;  for,  following  its  usual  course,  the 
Government  yet  refuses  to  give  such  information  as  the  world  at 
large  can  rely  upon.    There  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  wheat  crop  is  very  bad  as  well  as  the  rye ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  wheat  crop  is  short  all  over  Western  Europe. 
It  seems  safe  to  infer,  therefore,  that  Russia  will  not  be  able  to 
export  much  grain  of  any  kind  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  consequently  it  follows  that  Western  Europe  will  have  to 
depend  mainly  for  its  foreign  supplies  upon  the  United  States. 
The  wheat  and  the  rye  production  of  the  world  being  thus  defi- 
cient, and  the  demand  in  consequence  being  exceptionally  great, 
the  price  of  wheat  is  naturally  higher  than  it  has  been  at  the  same 
date  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  yet  rye,  which  is  usually  so 
much  cheaper  than  wheat,  is  now  actually  dearer.    We  need  no 
further  proof  of  what  has  just  been  said  that  the  distress  through- 
out Russia  must  be  severe.    The  poorer  classes  having  to  turn  to 
much  dearer  food  than  they  ordinarily  consume,  will  necessarily 
suffer  great  privation,  and  the  peasantry  will  be  plunged  in  distress 
by  the  failure  of  their  crops.    So  serious  is  the  outlook  already 
that  the  Russian  Government  has  to  allocate  15  millions  of 
roubles  for  public  works  to  enable  the  poorer  classes  in  the  affected 
districts  to  live.    It  will  also  have  to  provide  seed.    But  if  the 
Government  has  to  set  about  providing  public  works  in  the  month 
of  August,  what  will  the  state  of  affairs  be  in  midwinter?  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  speculate  as  to  whether  distress  so 
widespread  and  so  deep  will  bring  about  political  troubles ; 
but   it   is   clear  that   it  must   very  disastrously   affect  the 
finances  of  the  Empire.     In  the  first  place,  the  Government 
will  have  to  spend  large  sums  to  avert  famine ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  will  be  unable  to  collect  the  taxes  in  the  affected  dis- 
tricts.   Inevitably,  therefore,  there  will  be  a  large  deficit  this 
year  and  next  year,  and  when  the  finances  are  so  disordered  there 
is  almost  sure  to  be  a  heavy  fall  in  Russian  bonds.    The  fall  in 
rouble  notes  has  already  disturbed  the  Berlin  Bourse ;  and  if 
there  is  a  sharp  fall  in  all  kinds  of  Russian  securities,  as  is 
reasonably  to  be  expected,  the  Paris  as  well  as  the  Berlin  Bourse 
will  suffer.    In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  so  great  a  failure  of 
the  crops  in  one  of  the  chief  grain-exporting  countries  of  the 
world  must  have  a  very  unfortunate  influence  upon  the  wheat 
market.    Naturally  the  decree  forbidding  the  export  of  rye  has 
been  followed  by  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the   price  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States.    The  rise,  of  course,  is  imme- 
diately due  to  the  action  of  speculators  ;  but  the  speculators, 
we  may  be  6ure,  are   shrewd   and   wealthy  people,  and  if 
they  act  with  the  decision  which  generally  characterizes  them, 
they  will  exaggerate  a  rise  that  threatens  to  be  serious  enough 
without   their  interference.     It   is  to  be  feared,  then,  that 
the  coming  winter  will  be  a  trying  one  for  most  European 
countries,  because  food  will  be  dearer  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years  past,  and  because  the  working  classes  will  have 
less  money  to  spend  on  all  other  things.    As  far  as  can  now  be 
judged,  Germany  will  suffer  more  than  any  other  European 
country,  except  Russia,  for  the  poorer  classes  in  Germany  live  to 
a  far  larger  extent  upon  rye,  and  the  rye  imports  being  cut  off, 
they  will  have  to  depend  far  more  largely  upon  dearer  foods. 
The  bread  bill  therefore  of  the  working  classes  in  Germany  will  be 
out  of  all  proportion  larger  than  it  has  been  for  many  year6  past. 
Distress  in  the  great  towns,  a  decline  in  trade,  and  a  breakdown 
of  speculation  are  therefore  reasonably  to  be  looked  for. 

The  prospect  of  large  imports  of  wheat,  not  only  into  this 
country  but  into  Western  Europe  generally,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  Russian  crops  and  the  bad  harvests  throughout  the  West 
of  Europe,  is  at  length  convincing  bankers  and  bill-brokers  that 
they  have  been  speculating  too  confidently  upon  continued  cheap- 
ness of  money.  No  doubt,  Germany  will  have  to  import  much 
more  than  other  European  countries,  and  the  principal  demand 
for  gold  will,  therefore,  fall  upon  her.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  Germany  may  sell  immense  amounts  of  Stock  Exchange 
securities  in  London  and  Paris,  and  thereby  divert  from  herself 
some,  at  least,  of  the  gold  demand.  Besides,  even  if  the  greater 
burden  falls  upon  Germany,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  some  por- 
tion of  our  imports  in  gold.  Yet  the  advance  in  the  rate  of 
discount  is  not  much.  The  quotation  is  hardly  i|  per  cent. 
From  this  time  forward,  however,  it  is  likely  to  rise,  not  only 
because  of  the  danger  of  gold  exports,  but  because  harvesting  is 
now  beginning,  and  we  may  expect  for  some  months  to  come  a 
considerable  outflow  of  coin  and  notes. 


The  price  of  silver  is  only  45<£gd.  per  ounce,  and  the  market  is 
weak.  There  is  little  demand  for  any  country,  and  the  New 
York  operators  are  quite  inactive,  whether  because  their  attention 
is  absorbed  by  the  speculation  in  grain  and  securities,  or  whether 
they  despair  just  now  of  materially  affecting  the  market. 

The  Russian  Ukase  prohibiting  the  export  of  rye  has  given 
birth  to  a  great  speculation  in  American  railroad  securities. 
Naturally,  it  began  in  the  United  States.    For  months  past  the 
public  here  has  been  expecting  such  a  movement.    It  was  seen 
that  the  harvest  in  America  is  so  good,  and  in  Europe  so  bad, 
that  speculation,  sooner  or  later,  must  revive.    But,  owing  to  the 
fear  of  difficulties  in  London,  the  great  operators  in  New  York 
remained  inactive.    Suddenly,  however,  the  issue  of  the  Russian 
Ukase   changed  their  tactics,  and  the  rise  during  the  past 
week   has  been  great   and  general.     Our  readers  will  bear 
in  mind  that  most  American  railroad  shares  dealt  in  upon 
the   London  market  are  purely  speculative ;   that  is  to  say, 
they  are  not  dividend-paying,  and  therefore  are  fit  onlv  for 
speculators.    All  the  same,  the  rise  has  immensely  improved 
the  position  in  London.    All  holders  of  American  railroad 
securities  find  now  that  the  value  of  their  property  is  higher  than 
it  has  been  for  over  a  year  ;  consequently  they  are  able  to  sell  or 
to  borrow  more  largely.    In  either  case  their  credit  has  improved. 
More  remarkable,  however,  than  the  rise  in  United  States  stocks, 
because  less  expected,  is  the  advance  in  South  American  securi- 
ties.   Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  the  result  of  the  improvement  in 
the  United  States,  but  largely  also  it  is  owing  to  a  growing- 
conviction  that  the  crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  reached 
the  last  stage,  and  that  a  change  now  must  be  for  the  better. 
Besides,  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  great  financial 
houses  interested  are  preparing  to  send  out  a  commissioner  to 
study  the  situation  on  the  spot  and  report  a  plan  of  settlement. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  Statist  suggested  that  this  should  be 
done.    The  suggestion  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  City ;  in- 
fluence was  brought  to  bear  upon  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee 
to  act  upon  it ;  and  the  belief  is  now  very  general  that  before  long 
it  will  be  announced  that  a  commissioner  is  going.    So  great  is  the 
change  of  feeling,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  securities  of 
both  North  and  South  America,  that  investment  business  has  also 
increased,  investors  thinking  that  under  the  altered  conditions 
prices  are  not  likely  to  fall  lower,  and  that  therefore  they  had 
better  buy  now.  Inter-Bourse  securities  too  have  been  fairly  steady^ 
Indeed,  there  has  actually  been  a  recovery  in  both  Portuguese  and 
Spanish.  This  is  mainly  due  to  Paris  operations.  The  Berlin  Bourse 
is  very  weak.  Germany,  as  we  have  said,  clearly  will  suffer  more 
than  any  other  European  country,  except  Russia  herself,  from 
the  failure  of  the  Russian  crops,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  the  long 
apprehended  crisis  in  Berlin  cannot  be  averted  for  many  months. 

It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Ellauri,  the  Uruguayan  Commissioner, 
has  nearly  arranged  for  the  settlement  of  the  Uruguayan  debt. 
It  is  said  that  the  interest  is  to  be  reduced  all  round  to  3|  per 
cent.,  and  that  all  classes  of  bonds  are  to  be  amalgamated.  Much 
opposition  will  be  offered.  The  holders  of  the  Five  per  Cents 
object  that  they  have  a  prior  claim  on  the  Customs,  and  therefore- 
ought  to  get  better  terms  than  others,  and  the  holders  of  the 
Six  per  Cents  allege  that  it  is  unfair  to  put  the  Two  Million  Loan 
taken  by  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  on  the  same  footing  as  their 
own  bonds. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  grain  this  week. 
At  one  time  rye  was  run  up  above  wheat  in  Germany  and 
Holland  ;  and,  though  there  has  been  some  check,  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  another  advance.  In  the  United  States  there 
has  been  a  very  active  speculation  both  in  wheat  and  maize,  and 
the  English  markets,  of  course,  have  followed  the  foreign. 


The  chief  changes  during  the  week  have  been  in  North  and 
South  American  securities.  Beginning  with  the  United  States 
purely  speculative  shares — which,  we  may  remind  the  reader, 
investors  had  better  let  alone — Atchison  closed  on  Thursday  at 
364,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening  of  as 
much  as  3^ ;  Erie  shares  closed  at  22,  a  rise  of  2{ ;  Denver 
common  shares  closed  at  isf,  a  rise  of  if;  Central  Pacific  shares 
closed  at  30k  a  rise  of  3  ;  Union  Pacific  shares  closed  at  37^, 
a  rise  of  2^;  Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  69^,  a  rise  of 
3§ ;  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares  closed  at  73I,  a  rise  of 
3^.  Coming  now  to  the  dividend-paying  stocks,  though  it  may 
be  objected  that  Louisville  and  Nashville  pay  a  dividend,  and 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  classed  amongst  purely  speculative 
descriptions,  still  they  have  not  yet  taken  such  a  position  as 
would  justify  us  in  classing  them  amongst  the  sound  investment 
stocks.  Lake  Shore  shares  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  1 1 5|,  a 
rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening  of  3L 
Illinois  shares  closed  at  99,  a  rise  of  3^;  New  York  Central 
shares  closed  at  104L  a  rise  of  2%,  and  Pennsylvania  shares  closed 
at  52  {,  a  rise  of  1.    Even  more  remarkable  has  been  the  advance 
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in  South  American  shares.  Argentine  bonds  of  1886  closed  on 
Thursday  at  63,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
as  much  as  5.  The  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  34-36,  a 
rise  of  2h  The  National  Cedulas  of  the  "A"  Series  closed  at 
19,  a  rise  of  1 1 ;  and  those  of  the  "  B  "  Series  closed  also  at  19,  a 
rise  of  iA.  The  Provincial  Six  per  Cents  of  Buenos  Ayres  closed 
at  36-38,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  5  ;  and 
the  Provincial  Cedulas  of  the  "I"  Series  closed  at  io|,  a  rise  of 
f .  Argentine  railway  stocks  shared  in  the  general  advance.  Thus 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  141-143,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
as  much  as  8.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at 
£0-83,  a  rise  of  3;  and  Central  Argentine  closed  at  55-57,  also 
a  rise  of  3.  Uruguay  Unified  closed  at  38A,  a  rise  of  and 
the  New  Sixes  closed  at  41^,  a  rise  of  2.  Venezuela  bonds  closed 
at  45,  a  rise  of  1.  Honduras  closed  at  7,  also  a  rise  of  1 ; 
Guatemala  Four  per  Cent.  Externals  closed  at  33-35,  a  rise  of 
2  ;  and  the  Guatemala  Sixes  Internal  closed  at  3  5-37,  a  rise  of 
4.  On  the  other  hand,  Brazilians  of  1SS8  closed  at  75,  a  fall  of 
l£;  and  the  Fours  of  1889  closed  at  jo\,  a  fall  of  f.  Chilian 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  at  77,  also  a  fall 
of  i£.  


THE  WEATHER. 

OUR  reports  of  the  weather  for  the  last  few  weeks  have  been 
little  varied  ;  we  have  had  each  day  the  same  tale  to  tell  of 
sunshine  and  showers,  with  frequent  thunderstorms ;  one  de- 
pression has  followed  another  in  quick  succession,  and  tempera- 
ture has  been  low  for  the  time  of  year.  In  the  week  now  under 
consideration,  although  there  has  been  an  improvement  over  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  and  in  the  South  of  our  islands,  with 
warmer  weather,  conditions  have  remained  very  unsettled,  and 
there  have  been  heavy  rains  and  gales  in  the  North.  On  Thurs- 
day (13th)  heavy  rain  fell  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  a  storm 
of  unusual  severity  is  reported  from  East  Lancashire.  The  heavy 
downpour  caused  the  streams  to  overflow,  and  in  Accrington, 
Chorley,  and  Eossendale  the  floods  were  very  severe,  doing  great 
damage  to  property,  though  happily  no  loss  of  life  is  reported. 
On  Friday,  also,  rain  fell  in  the  North  of  England  and  at  many 
of  the  Irish  stations,  and  small  amounts  fell  in  Germany.  All 
other  parts  were  fine  or  fair.  On  Thursday  the  thermometer 
registered  650  or  700  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  8o° 
or  more  in  the  South  of  France,  and  950  at  Lisbon.  On  Friday 
the  daily  maxima  were  76°  in  London,  68°  in  Berlin,  and  790  in 
Paris.  On  Saturday  rain  fell  in  the  North  and  East  of  our 
islands,  as  well  as  in  Denmark  and  Germany.  Thunderstorms 
occurred  at  some  of  the  German  stations  and  at  Rochefort. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  temperature 
ranged  between  650  and  700 ;  but  it  was  much  higher  at  many  of 
the  Continental  stations  ;  990  was  recorded  at  Rochefort,  and  970 
at  Madrid.  Sunday  was  fine  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  heavy  rain  set  in  over  the  South  of  Ireland, 
•o-8  in.  fell  at  Valencia  Island,  and  an  inch  at  Roche's  Point. 
Temperature  had  again  fallen  below  the  average,  in  the  North  of 
our  islands  it  did  not  exceed  6o°,  and  it  was  below  70°  in  the 
Eastern,  Midland,  and  Southern  counties.  On  Monday  an  area 
of  low  pressure  was  lying  off  the  North-west  of  Ireland,  and 
Storm-signals  were  hoisted  at  our  Northern  stations ;  the  wind 
was  strong  at  some  of  our  Western  stations,  and  a  gale  from  the 
South-eastward  was  experienced  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Rain 
fell  over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  greatest  amounts 
feeing  rather  over  an  inch  at  Donaghadee,  and  nearly  an  inch  at 
Aberdeen.  During  the  night  the  depression  in  the  North-west 
passed  away  to  the  Northward,  but  it  was  followed  by  secondary 
disturbances.  Heavy  showers  fell  during  Tuesday  in  many  parts 
of  Western  Europe,  and  thunderstorms  occurred  in  South  Wales 
and  Perpignan.  On  Wednesday  (19th)  the  weather  continued 
■changeable  and  showery,  and  the  conditions  were  favourable  for 
the  development  of  shallow  depressions  over  our  islands.  In  the 
afternoon  a  thunderstorm  with  heavy  rain  passed  over  London. 


THE  STRIFE  OF  THE  PATRIOTS. 

T  HEARD  a  sound  of  patriots  contending 

In  high  debate,  beyond  the  Irish  Sea, 
And  deemed  those  disputants  to  be  defending 
Each  his  own  scheme  of  Home  Rule  policy. 
"  Devoted  souls  !  "  I  cried,  "  O  twin  Apostles ! 

Lo !  even  as  Peter  was  by  Paul  withstood, 
So,  for  the  faith's  sake  each  the  other  jostles 
In  common  zeal  for  the  believer's  good." 

And  yet — and  yet,  methought  the  words  of  choler 

With  which  just  then  my  listening  ear  was  stunned 
Sounded  like,  "  Yah !  let  go  that  Yankee  dollar  ! 
Loose,  loose  your  hold  upon  that  Paris  Fund." 


Whereto  the  other  angrily  retorted, 

"  Go  to  the  .  .  .  Who  are  you,  I  mean,  to  talk  ? 
This  Fund's  assistance  fast  enough  you  courted 

When  you  and  brave  O'B.  thought  fit  to  walk. 
Yes,  honest  John,  you  '  shot '  me  for  a  thousand, 

You  or  your  lawyer,  when  you  broke  your  bail, 
You  like  your  '  things '  about  you  in  your  house,  and 
You  take  no  pleasure  in  a  sheriff's  sale. 
You're  no  poor  devil  down  in  Tipperary 
To  be  evicted  thus  ;  so  I  was  dunned, 
And  got  you,  own  it,  out  of  your  quandary 
By  draft  upon  that  self-same  Paris  Fund." 

To  whom  the  flustered  D-ll-on,  hot  and  furious, 

"  Ho !  did  you  really  ?    I  was  not  aware  ! 
Yet  my  estreated  bail — it  may  seem  curious — 

Happened  to  be  Jive  hundred  pounds !    So  there ! 
While  as  for  furniture  of  mine  in  danger, 

And  rescued  by  your  intervention  quick ; 
Well,  that's  a  circumstance  that's  even  stranger, 
Because  I  don't  possess  a  single  stick. 
(I  don't,  observe,  deny  it  altogether, 

Direct  denials  I  have  ever  shunned), 
And  so  once  more  I  ask  the  question,  whether 
You  mean  to  stick  to  this  same  Paris  Fund." 

"  Oh  !  "  says  P-rn-11,  "  You  want  another,  do  you  ? 

With  all  my  heart,  then  ;  where  shall  I  begin  ? 
With  that  two  thousand  that  was  handed  to  you 

To  reimburse  the  sureties  you  let  in  ? 
Or — since  I've  got  my  hand  in  at  exposures — 

There  was  that  little  matter  of  five  thou. 
To  pay  your  overdrafts.    You  like  disclosures. 
How  do  you  relish  what  I've  given  you  now  ? 
Surely,  with  calls  like  these,  our  bag  of  treasure 

Might  well  appear  a  little  less  rotund  ; 
I  should  advise  you — risking  your  displeasure  — 
To  drop  the  subject  of  the  Paris  Fund." 

And  then  the  Honest  One  again  objected 

To  the  Discrowned  One's  statement  of  the  facts, 
And  the  Discrowned  One  triflingly  corrected 

His  history  of  the  Honest  One  his  acts. 
And  then — well,  then  I  thought  with  mirth  and  wonder 

Of  all  those  bids  for  gallery  applause 
What  time  Gladstonian  lightning  and  stage  thunder 
So  flashed  and  rumbled  round  this  holy  Cause ; 
Of  all  the  fuss  and  fume,  the  gush  and  gabble, 

Lavished  upon  this  movement  moribund 
That's  here  expiring  in  a  sordid  squabble 
Over  the  wreck  of  a  nefarious  fund. 


REVIEWS. 


JOHN  ERICSSON.* 

"  T  CONSIDER  there  were  but  two  epochs  of  science — the  one 
J-  marked  by  Newton,  the  other  by  Ericsson,"  is  the  remark 
of  one  "  Professor  "  Mapes,  and  may  stand  as  a  fair  sample  of 
American  hyperbole.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Church  has  taken  a  more 
reasonable  line  in  these  two  volumes,  and  the  result  is  a  fairly 
discriminating  Life  of  the  eminent  Swede.  Beyond  allowing 
Ericsson  to  blow  his  own  trumpet  with  rather  startling  vigour, 
the  biographer  has  scarcely  exceeded  the  license  which  biographers 
take  to  be  their  due,  and  has  at  least  attempted  no  concealment 
of  the  faults  of  his  hero.  Ericsson  has  described  himself  as  "  the 
person  who  has  done  more  to  promote  marine  engineering, 
mechanical  motors,  implements  of  naval  warfare,  &c,  than  any 
ten  persons  together  during  the  last  third  of  the  lifetime  of  the 
American  Republic."  That  Ericsson  should  have  said  this  about 
himself  is  a  measure  of  his  weakness ;  that  the  words  should  be, 
on  the  whole,  not  very  far  from  true  is  a  measure  of  his  strength. 
His  vanity  was  unbounded,  his  temper  was  ungovernable,  his 
prejudices  were  ineradicable,  his  scientific  knowledge  was  meagre 
at  the  best.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  his  life  as  a  long 
quarrel.  He  would  brook  no  criticism,  he  gave  his  egotism  and 
eccentricity  a  loose  rein,  and  was  for  ever  claiming  credit  which 
his  contemporaries  would  not  admit.  In  a  word,  he  was  what, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  his  adopted  land,  is  called  a  "  crank." 
But  for  all  that,  Ericsson  possessed  beyond  question  a  mechanical 
genius  of  the  first  order.  Daringly  original,  rarely  fertile,  with 
a  resolution  strong  enough  to  overbear  the  opposition  that  his  want 
of  tact  provoked,  and  a  power  of  work  that  almost  compensated  for 
the  isolation  into  which  he  withdrew  himself,  he  did  great  things, 
and  did  them  for  the  most  part  single-handed.  Probably  the 
achievement  for  which  he  is  best  known  was  the  building  of 

*  The  Life  of  John  Ericsson.  By  William  Conant  Church.  2  vols. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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the  earliest  turret  ironclad— the  famous  Monitor— which  turned 
the  tide  of  Federal  fortunes  on  the  naval  side  of  the  American 
War.  The  conception  of  the  "  cheese-box  on  a  raft "  was  his 
own  ;  he  forced  it,  by  sheer  audacity  and  strength  of  will,  upon  a 
conservative  and  incredulous  administration.  He  undertook  the 
financial  risk  in  the  event  of  failure.  Before  the  contract  was 
signed  he  was  laying  the  keel,  and  in  a  hundred  days  the  Monitor 
was  ready  to  put  to  sea,  every  detail  of  the  ship  and  her  armament 
having  been  worked  out  by  Ericsson's  own  hand.  To  a  man  who 
could  accomplish  work  of  that  kind  in  that  way  even  a  good  deal 
of  bragging  may  be  forgiven. 

Born  in  Sweden  in  1803,  Ericsson  began  to  show  his  taste  for 
engineering  so  early  that,  by  his  own  account,  he  was  a  respect- 
able draughtsman  at  nine.  He  picked  up  some  professional 
knowledge,  as  a  lad,  at  the  works  of  the  Gota  Canal,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  artillery  by  joining  the  Swedish  army. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  came  to  London  with  an  invention 
or  two  in  his  pocket,  and  soon  entered  into  partnership  with  John 
Braithwaite,  who  assisted  him  to  bring  out  his  first  hot-air  motor. 
The  steam  fire-engine  of  Braithwaite  and  Ericsson  was  another 
novel  departure  in  engineering  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
before  its  time.  Years  afterwards  its  substantial  features  were 
revived  in  a  successful  machine.  A  little  later  came  the  era  of 
railways,  when  Ericsson  narrowly  missed  the  place  which  history 
accords  to  George  Stephenson  in  the  development  of  the  locomo- 
tive. The  problem— in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Wilkinson — 
was  "  the  enfranchisement  of  the  meaner  classes  from  the  fetters 
of  pedestrianism ;  to  move  the  poor  required  cars  before  which 
those  of  the  triumphing  Caesars  must  pale  their  ineffectual  competi- 
tion," and  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  was  sought  in  a 
manner  befitting  a  sporting  community.  In  the  famous  race  of 
locomotives  at  Rainhill,  in  1829,  Ericsson's  "Novelty"  was  the 
only  serious  competitor  of  Stephenson's  "  Rocket."  Indeed  the 
"  Novelty  "  ran  the  faster  of  the  two.  It  is  said  to  have  done  a 
mile  in  fifty-six  seconds,  and  it  would  have  gained  the  day  but 
for  the  bursting'  of  a  steam-pipe. 

Ericsson's  next  conspicuous  piece  of  work  was  the  caloric 
engine,  a  motor  using  heated  air  instead  of  steam,  provided  with  a 
"  regenerator  "  to  deprive  the  air  of  heat  at  one  part  of  the  operation 
and  restore  it  at  another.  In  the  invention  of  the  regenerator 
Ericsson  had  been  anticipated  by  Stirling,  but  the  cycle  of  opera- 
tions in  his  engine  was  different.  He  fell  into  the  error  common 
at  that  time  of  supposing  heat  to  be  a  substance  which  should 
suffer  no  loss  of  quantity  in  passing  through  an  engine  ;  neverthe- 
less his  device  was  scientifically  sound,  and  the  engine,  though  it 
failed  to  realize  his  extravagant  expectations,  was  actually  less 
wasteful  of  fuel  than  any  steam  engine.  But  its  great  bulk,  in 
proportion  to  the  power  developed,  was  a  serious  drawback,  and 
the  difficulty  of  communicating  heat  to  the  working  air  without 
burning  the  vessels  that  contained  it  was  so  great  as  to  form  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  use  of  the  engine  on  any  large  scale.  When 
he  went  a  few  years  later  to  New  York,  Ericsson  succeeded  in 
persuading  some  merchants  there  to  have  a  ship  of  two  thousand 
tons  built  to  his  design  and  fitted  with  his  hot-air  engines.  The 
Ericsson  hot-air  ship  had  but  a  brief  life.  She  was  a  brilliant 
and  highly  instructive  failure,  worth  more  in  the  history  of  in- 
vention than  a  good  many  successes.  At  last  the  hot-air  engine 
found  a  legitimate  field  as  a  motor  for  small  powers,  and  little 
engines  of  the  Ericsson  type  are  now  in  tolerably  common  use. 

Before  leaving  England,  Ericsson  took  a  large  share  in  another 
matter  of  first-rate  importance.  The  history  of  the  application 
of  the  screw  to  steamships  is  a  vexed  question  into  which  we 
need  not  enter  ;  that  Ericsson  was  at  least  one  of  the  inventors  is 
beyond  question.  He  was  the  first  to  use  the  propeller  in  its 
modern  form,  with  the  shaft  passing  through  a  stuffing  box  at  the 
stern,  below  the  water  line,  and  with  the  engine  working  directly 
on  it  by  means  of  simple  cranks  instead  of  through  spur-wheel 
gearing.  For  years  he  preached  to  deaf  ears  the  enormous  advan- 
tage which  the  screw  possesses  over  paddle-wheels  in  vessels  of 
war,  inasmuch  as  the  propeller  itself  and  the  engines  that  drive  it 
may  all  be  set  below  the  water-line,  out  of  reach  of  an  enemy's 
shot.  He  built  and  engined  steamers  to  show  the  applicability  of 
the  screw ;  but  even  these  object-lessons  failed  to  overcome  the 
official  prejudice  which  affirmed  that  a  ship  driven  by  a  screw 
"  could  not  possibly  steer  because  the  power  was  applied  at  the 
stern."  One  of  Ericsson's  screw  ships  was  sent  to  New  York, 
where  she  was  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  to  convince 
the  inventor  that  he  would  find  the  right  field  for  his  enterprise 
in  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  after  thirteen  years  of  im- 
mense inventive  activity  in  England,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
1839,  and  remained,  as  he  says,  "  a  steady  New-Yorker  "  until 
his  death,  just  half  a  century  later.  Up  to  the  very  end  (March  8, 
1889)  he  was  incessantly  at  work,  usually  spending  fourteen  hours 
a  day  over  his  drawing-board  for  seven  days  a  week,  allowing 
himself  no  distraction,  and  living  for  the  most  part  the  life  of  a 
recluse. 

He  soon  introduced  the  screw  into  the  American  navy,  and 
busied  himself  for  some  years  over  that  and  the  hot-air  ship, 
troubling  grievously  the  still  if  muddy  waters  of  the  Republican 
bureaucracy.  The  officials  at  Washington  viewed  with  hostility 
and  mistrust  the  daring  civilian  who  not  only  proposed  to  teach 
them  their  business,  but  did  it  with  a  fine  imperiousness  which 
the  official  mind  is  apt  to  resent.  In  1854  he  wrote  to  NapoleonllL, 
advising  the  construction  of  an  ironclad  of  a  new  type,  and  received 
a  polite  negative  in  reply.  But  in  1861  the  Civil  War  gave 
Ericsson  his  opportunity.     The  Confederates  had  secured  the 


steamer  Merrimac,  were  putting  armour-plate  on  her,  and  were 
preparing  to  play  havoc  with  the  Federal  fleet,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  unarmoured  vessels.  At  this  crisis  Ericsson  wrote  to 
Lincoln,  offering  to  construct  a  vessel  which  would  destroy  the 
rebel  craft.  It  is  a  new  proof  of  Lincoln's  administrative  judg- 
ment that  he  did  not  at  once  put  in  the  waste-basket  a  letter  the 
tone  of  which  may  be  judged  from  this  sentence  : — 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  proposed  vessel  is  very  simple  in  construc- 
tion, due  weight,  I  respectfully  submit,  should  be  given  to  the  circum- 
stance that  its  projector  possesses  practical  and  constructive  skill  shared  by 
no  engineer  now  living. 

The  proposal  was  referred  to  a  Board  of  Admirals,  who  were 
about  to  reject  it,  when  Ericsson  appeared  in  person,  and  fairly 
stormed  them  into  giving  a  favourable  verdict.  The  result  was 
the  building  of  the  Monitor  and  the  battle  of  Hampton  Roads. 

The  officers  to  whom  the  sailing  and  fighting  of  Ericsson's 
turret-ship  was  entrusted  seem  to  have  exhausted  the  possibi- 
lities of  mismanagement ;  and,  though  the  engagement  of  the 
Monitor  with  the  Merrimac  was  in  consequence  only  a  drawn 
game,  the  Confederates  saw  that  in  skilled  hands  the  enemy  could 
have  sunk  them  in  twenty  minutes.  The  moral  victory  lay  deci- 
sively with  Ericsson,  and  the  success  of  the  turret  system  was 
assured. 

We  have  no  space  to  give  an  account  of  the  solar  motor  for  the 
direct  utilization  of  the  sun's  heat  which  engaged  his  attention  in 
late  life,  or  of  his  scores  of  minor  inventions.  Ericsson's  per- 
sonality is  less  attractive  than  his  work.  To  do  justice  to  his 
domestic  history  would  require  the  pen  of  his  eminent  com- 
patriot, Mr.  Ibsen.  That  anatomist  of  family  life  might  make  a 
nice  little  play  with  such  dramatis  persona  as  the  Swedish  girl 
to  whom  Ericsson  was  betrothed,  whom  he  deserted  on  coming 
to  England,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  ;  of  the  English  wife  who 
went  with  him  to  America,  but  soon  returned,  leaving  him  there,, 
who  never  saw  him  again,  though  they  maintained  a  tolerably 
friendly  correspondence  for  a  long  lifetime  ;  and  of  the  son,  who 
was  forty-eight  years  old  when  Ericsson  began  to  correspond 
with  him — only  to  tell  him,  by  the  way,  that  he  was,  "  unfortu- 
nately, so  conceited  that  advice  is  useless " ;  of  the  son's  wife, 
whom  Ericsson  consoled  when  she  became  a  widow  by  saying; 
that  her  husband's  constitution  had  been  "  destroyed  by  his  own 
senselessness."  This  apparently  was  because  he  refused  to  follow 
his  father's  amateur  medical  advice.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
Ericsson's  friends  and  relatives  could  not  stomach  his  atrocious 
temper  and  superb  egotism.  To  tell  his  dearest  friend  not  to 
show  his  d — d  face  inside  the  door  again,  and  to  write  to  a  re- 
lative to  this  effect — "  Providence  has,  for  certain  wise  purposes, 
given  me  greater  abilities  to  use  within  certain  limits  tban  to  any 
other  mortal " — may  be  characteristic  notes ;  but  such  things  leave 
little  room  for  the  play  of  the  affections.  Ericsson's  character 
was  as  far  removed  from  the  commonplace  as  were  his  inven- 
tions. Taking  the  character  and  work  together,  we  may  admit 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  of  the  century. 
His  life  deserved  to  be  written,  and  Mr.  Church  has  done  it,  on 
the  whole,  very  well. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES." 

MR.  OSCAR  WILDE'S  volume  of  short  tales,  entitled  Lord 
Arthur  Savile's  Crime ;  and  other  Stories,  is,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  full  of  clever  attempts  in  epigram  and  fantasy. 
Nevertheless,  the  stories  may  be  read  as  models  of  defective  art. 
Their  wildly  improbable  and  extravagantly  fanciful  nature  suggests 
comparison  with  such  works  as  The  Dynamiter,  but  the  superiority 
of  Mr.  Stevenson  as  an  artist  will  at  once  be  felt.  However 
fanciful  a  story  may  be,  it  should  yet  be  consistent  with  laws  of 
its  own,  its  several  parts  should  hang  together,  and  the  style 
should  be  suitable  to  the  subject.  This  is  a  principle  of  art 
which  the  true  artist  never  allows  himself  to  lose  sight  of,  and 
in  consequence  his  wildest  tales  have  a  logic  and  reality  of 
their  own,  and  the  reader's  imagination  is  carried  along  with 
them.  But  Mr.  Wilde's  stories  are  like  the  remembrance  of 
a  dream  in  waking  hours ;  there  is  a  complete  want  of 
harmony  about  them  ;  they  are  not  written  in  one  key,  and  the 
style  continually  changes,  as  if  the  author  had  himself  not 
decided  what  style  to  adopt.  Moreover,  though  happy  enough  in 
dialogue,  he  seems  to  possess  little  purely  narrative  skill,  and  his 
style  is  never  really  dramatic  because  always  self-conscious  and 
affected.  Lastly,  Mr.  Wilde  has  overweighted  his  narrative  with 
superfluous  descriptions,  and  needlessly  elaborate  details,  which, 
instead  of  adding  to  the  vividness  and  general  humour  of  the 
situation,  seem  out  of  place,  and  therefore  heavy. 

Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime  is  the  story  of  a  young  man,  of  ex- 
cellent character  and  benevolent  disposition,  who  is  told  by  a 
chiromantist  that  "  Murder  "  is  written  on  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  that  he  is  fated  to  kill  some  one.  He  is  engaged  to  a  charm- 
ing young  lady,  but  feels  that  to  marry  her  with  this  crime  still 
hanging  over  him  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  high  principles. 
He  must  commit  his  crime  first,  and  then  "  he  could  take  her  to 

*  Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime;  and  Other  Stories.  By  Oscar  Wilds, 
London :  Osgood.  1891. 

Buried  in  the  Breakers;  or,  Paul  Crew's  Stort/.  By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr. 
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his  arms,  knowing  that  she  would  never  have  to  blush  for  him, 
never  have  to  hang  her  head  in  shame."  Putting  all  selfish 
considerations  aside,  therefore,  he  at  ones  begins  to  search  for  a 
victim,  and  first  tries  to  poison  an  old  lady.  This  failing,  he  next 
attempts  to  blow  up  his  uncle,  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  but  with 
do  satisfactory  results.  Depressed  and  discouraged  by  these 
failures,  he  walks  one  night  down  to  the  Thames  Embankment. 
There  he  discovers  the  little  chiromantist,  who  is  the  author  of 
all  his  troubles,  leaning  over  the  parapet  :  — 

A  brilliant  idea  flashed  across  him,  and  he  stole  softly  up  behind.  In  a 
moment  he  had  seized  Mr.  Podgers  by  the  legs  and  flung  him  into  the 
Thames.  There  was  a  coarse  oath,  a  heavy  splash,  and  all  was  still 
Lord  Arthur  looked  anxiously  over,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  chiro- 
mantist but  a  tall  hat,  pirouetting  in  an  eddy  of  moonlit  water.  ...  At 
last  he  seemed  to  have  realized  the  decree  of  destiny.  He  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief,  and  Sybil's  name  came  to  his  lips. 

"  Have  you  dropped  anything,  sir  ?  "  said  a  voice  behind  him 
suddenly. 

He  turned  round  and  saw  a  po'iceman  with  a  bull's  eye  lantern. 
"Nothing  of  any  importance,  sergeant,"  he  answered  smiling. 

*» 

There  is  abundance  of  humour,  if  not  of  novelty,  in  the  idea  of 
this  story,  yet  somehow  the  reader  is  left  with  an  impression  that 
the  idea  is  much  better  than  the  treatment  of  it.  The  variety 
of  tone  which  we  have  already  noticed  produces  a  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  unrest.  The  opening,  with  its  cynical  remarks 
and  reflections  on  society  and  life  in  general,  reminds  one  of 
Dorian  Gray.  The  author  then  proceeds  in  highflown  melo- 
dramatic language  to  describe  in  a  ludicrously  elaborate  way  the 
horror  of  the  hero  when  he  is  made  aware  of  his  fate  ;  and  then 
once  more  the  style  changes  abruptly,  and  becomes  as  farcical  as 
that  of  Mr.  Anstey.  The  same  incongruity  occurs  in  "  The  Canter- 
ville  Ghost."  Again  the  idea  is  so  good  that  one  regrets  it  has  not 
been  more  satisfactorily  worked  out.  A  haunted  house  is  sold  by  a 
degenerate  heir  to  an  American  family.  Hitherto  the  ghost  has 
had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  has  successfully  haunted  for  several 
centuries ;  but,  after  the  United  States  minister,  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  his  twin  sons  are  established  at  Canterville  Chase, 
he  is  mortified  and  insulted  every  time  he  appears  by  finding  that 
he  can  in  no  way  terrify  or  appal  them,  and  is  merely  a  butt  for 
the  practical  jokes  of  the  twins.  They  frighten  him  with  a  bogey 
of  their  own  making,  they  rub  out  his  ineradicable  bloodstains 
with  "  Pinkerton's  Champion  Stain  Remover  and  Paragon 
Detergent."  The  father  presents  him  with  a  bottle  of  the 
"  Tammany  Pising  Sun  Lubricator  "  to  oil  his  chains,  and  the 
mother — who  is  "  an  excellent  example  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
really  everything  in  common  with  America  nowadays,  except,  of 
course,  language  "—oilers  him  a  bottle  of  "  Dr.  Dobell's Tincture  " 
as  a  cure  for  indigestion.  But  the  story  is  spoilt  by  the  character 
of  the  ghost  himself,  who  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
neither  flesh  nor  spirit.  He  never  eats  or  sleeps,  and  can  vanish 
into  air  and  assume  any  shape  he  likes ;  hut  he  suffers  acutely 
when  he  knocks  his  shins,  and  he  trips  up  over  his  winding-sheet 
when  he  runs,  and  talks  to  the  minister's  daughter  about  "  the 
cheap  severity  of  abstract  ethics."  The  end,  moreover,  of  the 
story  is  absurdly  incongruous  and  out  of  place. 

Mr.  Wilde  has  talked,  lectured,  and  written  so  much  upon  art 
that  we  may  suppose  him  to  be,  in  his  own  eyes,  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  surprising  to  find  in  these 
Stories  a  want  of  artistic  finish  which  we  should  only  expect  in 
a  youthful  beginner.  Mr.  Wilde  is  fond  of  epigram ;  he  tells 
us,  in  the  opening  scene  of  Lord  Arthur  Saviles  Crime,  that 
at  Lady  Windermere's  party  there  were  "  several  royal  acade- 
micians disguised  as  artists  "  ;  we  feel  that  he  would  himself  be 
able  to  assume  this  disguise  with  greater  success  if  he  would  try 
sometimes  to  be  less  clever  and  more  natural.  His  stories  might 
then  have  a  more  plausible  ring  in  them,  and  his  really  bright 
wit  a  worthier  setting. 

Buried  in  the  Breakers  is  very  superior  to  the  ordinary  shilling 
novel.  The  tale  is  a  melancholy  one,  as  the  title  denotes,  and 
an  old  one,  too,  though  always  interesting.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  woman  who,  having  married  a  man  she  respects  and 
admires,  finds  too  late  that  her  love  is  for  another.  It  is  written 
with  force  and  feeling,  and  with  a  complete  absence  of 
vulgarity  which  is  rare.  The  characters  live  and  are  drawn 
with  considerable  skill.  The  author,  however,  is,  perhaps, 
too  apt  to  overcome  her  difficulties  by  avoiding  them.  She  has 
written  a  love  story,  but  has  carefully  kept  out  of  it  all  the 
love  scenes,  and  when  the  situation  becomes  really  difficult 
and  complicated,  she  abruptly  ends  it  by  drowning  half  her 
dramatis  persona.  Her  style  is  imaginative,  but  the  adjectives 
are  too  thickly  piled  on,  and  where  in  her  descriptions  she 
attempts  to  write  in  the  language  of  poetry,  the  result  is  only 
bad  prose.  One  may,  for  instance,  soon  have  enough  of  such 
sentences  as  the  following  : — 

What  is  it  that  this  fair  wan  woman,  standing  as  a  spirit  of  the  marsh 
upon  the  strand  that  it  has  wrenched  from  the  ocean's  grasp — what  is  it 
that  she  has  to  say  to  the  sea  to-night  ?  A  great  deal  it  may  be,  for  she 
stands  there  a  long  time,  beneath  the  drenching  rain  and  before  the  blind- 
ing mist  that  lies  on  the  level  behind  ber,  looking  out  across  the  surging, 
weary  waste  of  sad  water,  and  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  and  the 
storm. 

A  Divided  Duty  is  a  novel  with  many  merits.  It  is  not  long, 
it  is  interesting,  and  the  tone  of  it  is  cheerful  and  healthy.  The 
heroine  is  the  typical  "  ministering  angel,"  and  is  able  to  soothe 
the  "  pain  and  anguish  "  which  wrings  the  brow  of  the  hero.  The 
plot  is  somewhat  improbable,  and  the  number  of  coincidences 
which  occur  to  bring  all  the  right  people  together  exceeds  the 


usual  liberal  allowance  allotted  to  the  ordinary  novel.  The  hero 
behaves  like  Eugene  Aram  throughout  the  book,  but  is  proved 
innocent  after  all  at  the  end.  The  writer,  being  a  woman,  of 
course  gives  the  strongest  character  to  one  of  her  own  sex,  and 
Miss  Bender  is  a  sort  of  female  Monte  Cristo  with  a  thirst  for 
vengeance  and  a  power  of  tracking  her  victim  to  earth  only  to  be 
equalled  by  that  hero.  Unfortunately,  however,  she  spots  the 
wrong  man,  and  her  life's  work,  therefore,  is  thrown  away.  The 
best  drawn  character  in  the  book  is  that  of  the  old  maid  who 
deserts  her  career  as  a  governess  to  take  up  art  in  Paris,  and  while 
seeking  to  lead  an  artistic  life,  only  succeeds  in  being  untidy  and 
unpractical. 


CEOZET'S  VOYAGE.* 

THE  voyage  which  Mr.  Ling  Both  has  translated  is  not  intrin- 
sically of  much  interest  or  value.  His  coadjutor  in  the  task 
of  preparing  the  book — Mr.  Boos6,  who  writes  the  preface — says, 
indeed,  that  it  is  "  surprising"  the  voyage  has  "  not  received  the 
full  attention  of  the  English  translator  until  now."  To  Mr. 
Boos6,  who  is  Librarian  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  the  narrative  is 
naturally  of  value  as  completing  a  set,  so  to  speak — as  filling  up 
the  story  of  discovery  in  Australasia.  This  is  a  real  merit,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  a  subordinate  one,  and  does  not  make  the  voyage 
attractive  in  itself.  Crozet,  whose  name  is  borne  by  the  volume 
and  also  by  a  group  of  barren  islands  in  the  southern  Indian 
Ocean,  was  not  himself  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  The 
first  chief  was  Marion  du  Fresne,  who  was  massacred  by  the 
Maories  in  New  Zealand,  and  after  his  death  the  command  fell  to 
Duclesmeur,  who  brought  the  ships  back.  Crozet  is  remembered 
because  it  was  he  who  composed  the  narrative.  The  voyage  was 
not  primarily  undertaken  for  purposes  of  discovery,  and  did,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  little  more  than  go  over  ground  already  care- 
fully surveyed  by  Cook,  to  whom  full  honour  is  done  by  Crozet. 
The  expedition,  which  consisted  of  two  vessels,  the  Mascarin 
and  the  Marquis  de  Castries,  fitted  out  by  the  efforts  of  Marion 
himself,  sailed  from  the  Isle  de  France  to  carry  back  a  certain 
Aoutourou,  who  had  been  brought  to  Europe  from  Taiti  by 
Bougainville  in  1769.  But  the  repatriation  of  the  Taitian  was 
not  the  only  object,  for  Marion  intended  to  discover  if  he  could, 
and  to  promote  French  interests  generally  in  the  Southern  Seas. 
None  of  these  three  objects  was  effectually  served  by  the  voyage. 
Aoutourou  died  of  smallpox  at  Bourbon — the  only  discoveries 
effected  were  those  of  some  of  the  barren  and  wet  islands  of  the 
south  Indian  Ocean — Marion  himself  was  cut  off  with  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  men  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  ships  returned  by 
way  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  most  striking,  indeed  the 
only  remarkable  event  of  the  voyage  was  the  murder  of  Marion 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  No  satisfactory  account  of  this  event 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be  given.  The  French  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  they  were  refitting. 
According  to  Crozet,  their  relations  with  the  natives  were 
excellent.  Marion  trusted  the  Maories  implicitly,  and  had 
been  on  long  expeditions  up  country  with  them.  The  peculiar 
notions  of  that  people  as  to  the  freedom  to  be  allowed  to  un- 
married women  seemed  to  the  Frenchmen  to  remove  the  only 
possible  cause  of  quarrel.  Yet  one  day  while  Marion  with  a 
gang  of  men  was  engaged  in  hauling  a  Kauri  pine  out  of  which 
he  was  to  have  made  a  spar,  and  the  Maories  were  actively  help- 
ing them,  the  Frenchmen  were  suddenly  attacked  and  killed  to  a 
man.  There  was  no  survivor  to  tell  the  tale,  and  no  serious 
account  of  it  has  ever  been  collected  from  vague  Maori  tra- 
dition. The  other  French  parties  on  shore  learnt  what  had 
happened  in  time  to  save  themselves ;  but  they  never  cleared 
up  the  mystery,  and  never  effectually  avenged  their  country- 
men. Whether  Marion  had  unwittingly  offended  against  the 
taboo,  or  whether  the  savages  simply  broke  into  one  of  their 
sudden  outbreaks  of  fury,  or  whether  the  desire  to  obtain 
human  flesh  was  the  real  motive  of  the  murderers,  are  the 
questions  which  have  been  asked  but  will  never  be  answered. 
Crozet  seems  to  have  had  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  a  plausible 
one,  too.  He  thought  it  was  all  the  natural  wickedness  of 
savage  man,  and  takes  occasion  to  address  some  tart  remarks  to 
the  philosophers  who  "  attribute  gratuitously  to  them  (the 
savages)  more  virtues  and  less  vices  than  possessed  (sic)  by  men 
whom  they  are  pleased  to  call  artificial,  because  forsooth  educa- 
tion has  perfected  their  reason."  Crozet  for  his  part  had  been 
all  over  the  world,  and  his  observations  had  convinced  him  that 
the  natural  man  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  wild  beasts.  Twenty 
years  or  so  after  the  voyage  of  the  Mascarin  and  the  Marquis  de 
Castries  the  case  of  Crozet  against  the  philosophers  was  to  be 
extraordinarily  well  supported  at  home. 


A  MANUAL  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY.! 

MR.  ROGERS  has  contrived  to  compress  into  a  small  space  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  as  to  early  printing 
and  rare  books.    In  less  than  two  hundred  pages  we  have  all  the 

*  Crozet's  Voyage  to  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  the  Ladrone  Islands,  and 
the  Philippines  in  the  Years  1771-1772.  Translated  by  H.  Ling  Eoth, 
Author  of  ••  The  Aborigines  of  Tasmania  "  &e.,  with  a  Preface  and  a  Brief 
Reference  to  the  Literature  of  New  Zealand,  by  James  E.  Boose. 
Illustrated.    London  :  Truslove  &  Shirley.  1891. 

t  Manual  of  Bibliography.  By  Walter  T.  Rogers.  London  :  Grevel. 
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chief  points  set  clearly  forth  by  which  we  may  learn  to  recog- 
nize what  is  good,  and  to  understand  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  choice  of  those  who  collect.    Mr.  Rogers  does  not  pretend 
to  have  made  a  complete  summary  of  the  subject,  but  he  has 
written  enough  to  stimulate  the  reader's  curiosity,  and  to  induce 
him  to  inquire  further.    In  one  important  particular  he  makes  no 
uncertain  sound.    As  to  the  first  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
he  has  no  doubts,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  gives  good  reasons 
for  avowing  the  old  belief  in  Gutenberg  which  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  rival,  if  unfounded,  claims. 
Mr.  Rogers  mentions  the  pretensions  of  Haarlem  in  Holland  and 
of  Feltre  in  Italy,  and  dismisses  them  because  the  Dutch  historians 
do  not  make  any  mention  of  Coster  until  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  and  because  the  claim  of  Castaldi  is 
founded  on  a  chronicle  of  the  seventeenth  century  "which  refers 
the  reader  back  to  a  still  more  ancient  chronicle,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, has  never  been  forthcoming."  The  claims  of  Strasburg 
are  more  serious.    If  the  first  book  was  not  printed  there,  "  at 
least  the  first  attempts  were  made  in  that  city."    It  is  proved  by 
contemporary  records  that  John  Gutenberg  in  1435  was  in  part- 
nership with  certain  citizens  of  Strasburg.    A  law-suit  ensued, 
"  and  Gutenberg,  not  having  been  able  to  accomplish  his  aims  at 
Strasburg,  returned  to  Mentz  in  1445,  an(l  again  occupied  himself 
there  with  singular  assiduity  in  the  art  of  printing."    The  secret 
was  kept  at  Mentz  until  1462,  "but  in  that  year  Adolph,  Elector 
of  Nassau,  supported  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  attacked  and  took  the  city 
by  assault,  carrying  devastation  everywhere.    In  consequence  of 
this,  the  working  printers  of  Mentz  were  scattered  over  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France."     Printing  found  a  warm  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  learned  Italians,  and  by  1480  was  practised  in  eighty 
cities.    The  monks  of  Subiaco  welcomed  two  of  the  German 
workmen,  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  and,  after  printing  some 
grammars,  they  issued  a  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  a  Lactantius,  ending 
with  St.  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei.    We  next  find  them  at 
Rome,  where  the  first  book  illustrated  with  cuts,  the  Meditationes 
of  Turrecremata,  was  issued  by  a  rival,  also  from  Germany,  Ulric 
Han,  called  Udalricus  Gallus.    France  quickly  followed  Italy,  and 
in  1470  Gering  and  Krantz  printed  the  Epistola  Pergamensis  at 
Paris.    Caxton  introduced  the  new  art  in  to  England  in  1477, 
when  he  issued  the  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers.    "  His 
industry  was  marvellous,"  says  Mr.  Rogers,  "  for  he  himself 
mentions   that  he   had  translated  no  less  than  twenty-one 
books  ;  and  in  the  fourteen  years  he  lived  in  England  he  printed 
more  than  18,000  pages,  nearly  all  of  them  folio  size,  and  nearly 
eighty  separate  books."  Mr.  Rogers  explodes  once  more  the  Oxford 
legend  which  had  grown  round  an  Exposicio  Sancti  Hierony <mi  with 
a  date  misprinted  to  read  mcccclxviii. 

In  the  next  chapter  Mr.  Rogers  deals  with  bibliomaniacs  and 
gives  us  some  examples  of  high  prices  and  some  particulars  as  to 
catalogues.  A  Psalmorum  Codex,  printed  on  vellum  by  Fust  and 
Schoeffer,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1884  for  4,950/.,  being  the 
highest  price  ever  given  for  a  single  book ;  but  the  so-called 
Mazarine  Bible,  from  Gutenberg's  press,  has  fetched  in  late  years 
as  much  as  2,690/.,  3,400/.,  and  even  3,900/.  Caxton's  books  often 
approach  a  thousand,  and  if  they  are  in  anything  like  good  con- 
dition, almost  always  fetch  more  than  500/.  Mr.  Rogers  does  well 
to  warn  the  ignorant  collector  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  a  work  and  an  edition.  "  A  certain  work  may  be  very 
common,  but  this  or  that  of  its  various  editions  may  be  very 
rare."  It  is  this  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  bibliographer. 
Mr.  Rogers  gives  an  excellent  list  of  the  abbreviations  most  used, 
describing  and  cataloguing  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Latin  books.  He  also  directs  the  learner  how  to  collate  a  volume, 
and  explains  the  mysteries  of  "  eighteenmo,"  "  twenty fourmo," 
and  other  barbarous  but  useful  terms.  A  chapter  on  the  orna- 
mentation of  books  is  full  of  pretty  facsimile  cuts  of  all  kinds, 
from  Bellini  to  Bewick.  There  are  many  interesting  particulars  as 
to  binding  as  a  fine  art.  A  book  bearing  the  motto  "  Jo.  Grolierii 
et  Amicorum"  will  be  worth  from  150/.  to  200/.  "  The  father  of 
the  celebrated  J ames  Fox  caused  a  copy  of  his  historical  works  to 
be  bound  in  the  skin  of  the  fox.  A  copy  of  Tuberville  on  Hunt- 
ing was  bound  by  Whittaker  in  deerskin."  A  copy  of  Cook's 
Third  Voyage  was  bound  in  black  morocco  sprinkled  with  silver 
tears,  in  allusion  to  the  tragic  ending  of  the  explorer's  life. 
"A  volume  bound  in  human  skin  was  exhibited  at  the  typo- 
graphic exhibition  at  Brera  in  1879."  doth  bindings,  now  the 
most  common,  were  only  introduced  about  1823.  Mr.  Rogers 
gives  full  directions  as  to  making  catalogues  and  arranging 
libraries,  and  adds  a  list  of  books  of  reference  and  a  glossary  of 
terms  used  in  bibliography,  the  volume  ending  with  a  good  index. 


NOVELS.* 

rn  HE  state  of  affairs  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  Humbling  his 
J-  Pride  may  be  most  aptly  described  in  the  words  of  its  best 
drawn  character,  James  Morrison.  "Lord,"  says  that  honest 
farmer,  "  everybody  seems  to  love  somebody  else  what  don't  love 

*  Humbling  his  Pride.  By  Charles  T.  C.  James  London:  Ward  & 
Downey. 

At  the  Eleventh  Hour.  Bv  Keith  Fleming.  London :  Eoutledce  & 
Sons. 

A  Man's  Conscience.  By  Averv  Macalpine,  London :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

On  Heather  Hills.    Paisley  and  London  :  Alexander  Gardner. 


them.'"  And,  truly,  the  cross  purposes  of  the  affections  were  never 
more  exhaustively  set  forth  in  any  three  volumes  than  in  those 
of  Mr.  Charles  T.  C.  James's  latest  tale.    To  attempt  a  catalogue 
of  those  creatures  of  our  author's  fancy  who  so  sutler  the  pangs 
of  unrequited  love  is  little  less  than  to  enumerate  his  principal 
dramatis  persona ;  there  is  "Long  Willum,"  a  blameless  rustic, 
who  cherishes  a  hopeless  passion  for  Rose  Morrison,  the  farmer's 
daughter,  who  cares  nothing  for  him,  but  has  fixed  her  young 
affections  on  John  Horlock,  the  village  blacksmith,  who,  in  his  turn 
indifferent  to  her,  loves  Laura  Delius,  the  Squire's  niece,  who, 
deaf  and  blind  to  the  manifold  attractions  of  the  blacksmith  (a 
remarkably  superior  blacksmith,  be  it  said,  who  but  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  his  parents  would  be  no  blacksmith  at  all,  but  a  very 
fine  gentleman),  permits  herself  to  be  fascinated  by  the  specious 
charms  of  Mr.  Oscar  Gliddon,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  no 
particular  penchant  for  any  one  but  himself.    In  such  a  jumble 
of  the  affections,  where  all  is  give  and  no  take,  there  is  scope  for 
an  absolute  Iliad  of  lovers'  woes  ;  and  Mr.  James,  when  occasion 
serves,  shows  no  disinclination  for  the  process  popularly  known 
as  "piling  up  the  agony."    Indeed,  when  at  one  period  of  his 
story  he  has  got  his  hero  in  prison  condemned  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  his  heroine  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide 
(though  the  experienced  novel-reader  will  know  better  than  to 
believe  that),  the  honest  farmer  distracted  with  suspicions  of  the 
seduction  of  his  daughter,  and  the  squire  ruined  by  the  failure  of 
a  bank,  while  minor  characters  do  their  little  utmost  to  add  to 
the  prevailing  gloom,  the  most  sympathetic  reader  is  positively 
perplexed  to  know  where  to  begin  bestowing  his  compassion — 
and  compassion  so  delayed  is  in  danger  of  being  withheld 
altogether.     Mr.  James,  however,  sets  forth  the  incidents  of 
his  story  in  pleasant,  easy  style  ;  his  good  people  are  not,  like 
the  handiwork  of  some  novelists,  impossibly  good,  but  pleasant 
folk  whom  one  would  be  glad  to  meet  in  the  flesh,  and,  what  is 
even  more  to  the  purpose,  whom  it  is  not  inconceivable  one  might 
so  meet ;  in  depicting  his  bad  characters  our  author  is  somewhat 
apt  to  lay  the  colour  on  with  a  trowel,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  villanous  Dr.  Specifer,  who,  in  the  outward  expression  of  his 
villany,  certainly  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  to  an  excessive 
extent,  and  of  the  fashionable  rascal  Mr.  Oscar  Gliddon,  who 
with  his  pink  and  white  complexion,  his  "delicately  arranged 
and  oiled  black  hair,"  his  "  odorous "  cigarette  and  "  perfect " 
dress  coat,  appears  to  have  stepped  straight  from  the  pages  of 
a  very  ingenuous  school  of  literature.    The  weaker,  more  sneak- 
ing scoundrel,  the  Vicar  of  Faircliff,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
hereditary  taint  of  insanity  in  his  blood,  is  more  successfully 
drawn  ;  but  the  best  character  in  the  book  remains,  as  we  have 
said,  that  of  Farmer  James  Morrison,  who  maintains  through 
sore  trials,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  cheerful  optimism  which 
would  not  disgrace  Mark  Tapley  himself. 

The  hero,  if  so  he  be,  of  At  the  Eleventh  Hour,  is  a  personage 
for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  very  cordial  sympathy.  At 
the  instigation  of  a  few  anonymous  letters  and  telegrams,  on 
circumstantial  evidence  on  which  a  well-balanced  mind  would 
shrink  from  dismissing  a  domestic  servant  unheard,  Lionel  Dacre, 
"  the  clever,  skilful  architect,  whose  great  talent  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  acknowledged,"  and  of  whom,  as  no  longer  a  lad,  one 
might  not  unreasonably  expect  some  knowledge  of  the  world, 
casts  off  the  woman  who  for  ten  happy  years  has  been  his  wife, 
denies  her  the  opportunity  of  a  word  of  explanation,  returns  her 
letters  unopened,  insults  her  by  the  offer  of  a  pecuniary  allowance 
which  he  is  very  much  surprised  at  her  refusing,  and  altogether 
makes  of  himself  as  unmitigated  an  ass  as  it  ever  entered  into  the 
brain  of  a  novelist  to  conceive.  At  this  point — less  than  halfway 
through  the  book — the  story  suddenly  breaks  off,  and,  the  locale 
being  shifted  from  Paris  to  the  Cornish  coast,  we  are  introduced 
to  what  appear  an  entirely  fresh  set  of  characters,  though  they 
are,  of  course,  our  old  friends  under  new  names;  for  in  this  book 
to  change  your  name  is  as  easy  as  to  change  your  coat.  Even 
under  these  altered  circumstances  Mr.  Keith  Fleming's  characters 
afford  strong  support  to  the  theory  that  there  is  not  much  in  a 
name ;  for  the  reader  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Dacres  in 
Paris,  and  of  the  Grahams  and  Fergusons  into  whom  they  are 
transmogrified  in  Cornwall,  with  an  equally  languid  interest ;  but 
he  will,  if  he  takes  a  proper  delight  in  seeing  the  fine  old  tradi- 
tions of  English  fiction  duly  conserved,  note  with  satisfaction 
that  the  libertine  French  nobleman  can  still  be  at  his  post  when 
wanted,  and  that  the  hand  of  the  designing  Jille-de-chambre,  time 
out  of  mind  her  compatriot's  jackal  and  accomplice,  has  by  no 
means  forgotten  its  cunning. 

Sympathy  would  be  wasted  on  the  conscience-stricken  gentle- 
man whose  searchings  of  heart  form  the  subject-matter  of  A  Man's 
Conscience,  by  Avery  Macalpine — whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  the 
title-page  affords  us  no  clue.  The  young  man  of  good  birth,  who 
loves  one  beneath  him  in  the  social  scale  ;  the  haughty  mother — 
a  peeress,  of  course — who  effectually  interferes  with  her  son's 
matrimonial  schemes  ;  the  humble  heroine — on  this  occasion  the 
daughter  of  a  Yankee  farmer — wasting  her  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air  of  Minnesota ;  her  vulgar  parent,  rough  of  speech, 
but  with  heart  of  gold,  so  convenient  a  contrast  to  her 
ladyship's  best  Mayfair  manners — these  and  other  well-known 
puppets  perform  their  accustomed  tasks  in  the  pages  before  us. 
Were  it  not  ungracious  to  cavil  at  an  author  who  permits  us  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  so  many  old  friends,  we  would  fain  inculcate 
the  principle  of  noblesse  oblige  on  his  well-born  but  sadly  unheroic 
hero,  who  places  the  Atlantic  between  himself  and  his  affianced 
bride  without  bidding  her  farewell  save  by  letter  (a  letter  inter- 
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cepted  by  a  revengeful  postmaster  who  has  a  pretty  gift  for  the 
suppression  of  correspondence),  with  no  more  cogent  motive  than 
that  his  two  young  nephews  are  dead,  and  that  their  mother,  his 
sister-in-law,  is  dangerously  ill ;  indeed,  the  beauty  of  the  back- 
woods is  to  be  congratulated  for  that,  during  the  absence  of  her 
recreant  English  lover — who,  like  the  false  young  knight  of  tbe 
song,  has  loved  and  ridden  away — she  makes  other  arrangements 
regarding  her  heart  and  hand  by  disposing  of  the  same  to  "  the 
minister  — a  blameless  young  divine  whom  the  author  has  kept 
conveniently  in  reserve  for  the  purpose.  We  trust  the  author's 
transatlantic  details  are  more  correct  than  those  he  gives  of 
domestic  life  in  the  old  country,  on  which  point  we  can  assure 
him  that  in  no  English  household  would  the  butler  array  himself 
in  "  silken  hose,  brilliant  buttons,  and  powdered  hair." 

If  the  anonymous  novel  On  Heather  Hills  be,  as  we  are  in- 
clined to  surmise,  the  work  of  a  'prentice  hand,  the  ranks  of 
capable  English  writers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition 
of  a  valuable  recruit,  who  only  requires  a  power  of  condensation 
and  repression,  at  present  lacking,  to  produce  even  better  results 
than  the  interesting  tale  before  us.  Let  him,  however,  be 
counselled  to  excise  from  all  his  future  handiwork  such  ill- 
natured  and  irrelevant  caricatures  of  living  personages  as  he 
presents  in  the  guise  of  Professor  Tinder,  the  scientist  and  oppo- 
nent of  Home  Rule,  and  of  Professor  Roughskin,  the  art  critic ;  to 
reserve  for  some  work  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  or,  better 
still,  to  consign  to  the  oblivion  of  the  waste-paper  basket,  the 
lucubrations  on  social  and  political  topics  with  which  he  delays 
the  progress  of  his  plot ;  and  to  refrain  from  dragging  into  his 
pages  the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  seems  in  danger  of  be- 
coming to  certain  of  our  novelists  what  the  head  of  King 
Charles  I.  was  to  Mr.  Dick.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  everything  in  On  Heather  Hills  is  absolutely  new  to  us. 
One  incident — that  of  a  husband,  supposed  to  be  dead,  who  re- 
turns to  his  home,  disguised  and  in  the  position  of  a  servant,  to 
protect  his  wife  from  the  brutality  of  the  man  with  whom  she 
has  made  a  second  marriage — is  obviously  reminiscent,  with  a 
reversal  of  the  sexes,  of  a  well-known  situation  in  East  Lynne ; 
but,  notwithstanding  such  shortcomings  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  book  remains,  from  its  spirited  opening — introducing  the 
shipwrecked  party  who  escape  the  perils  of  the  sea  only  to  en- 
counter the  greater  dangers  of  being  lost  in  a  Highland  deer- 
forest — to  its  pathetic,  we  had  almost  said  tragic,  conclusion,  a 
welcome  exception  to  the  ordinary  run  of  contemporary  fiction. 


OXFORD  CITY  DOCUMENTS.* 

A SPECIAL  interest  is  attached  to  this  volume  of  the  Oxford 
Historical  Society's  publications  ;  for,  as  the  Rev.  C.  Boase 
says  in  the  preface,  it  contains  "  the  last  contribution  of  Thorold 
Rogers  to  the  cause  of  research  for  which  he  had  done  so  much." 
Mr.  Boase  gives  a  short  summary  of  the  late  Professor's  life,  in 
which  we  observe  he  omits  to  notice  that  Mr.  Rogers  took  Holy 
Orders  and  afterwards  discarded  them — events  at  least  as  worthy 
of  record  as  the  date  on  which  he  took  his  M.A.  degree.  The 
contents  of  this  volume,  which  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Rogers,  are 
of  various  kinds.  It  begins  with  the  Poll-tax  rolls  of  1380. 
These  rolls  show  2,035  persons  liable  to  taxation  in  the  four 
wards  and  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  do  not  include  academic, 
monastic,  or  clerical  persons.  Making  allowance  for  these 
omissions,  the  editor  has  calculated  that  the  whole  population 
must  have  numbered  from  5,000  to  5,500  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Some  curious  information  derived  from  the 
rolls  as  to  the  trades  and  occupations  of  the  citizens  will 
be  found  in  the  editor's  preliminary  remarks.  Permanent  sur- 
names appear  by  this  time  to  have  become  common  among  the 
trading  classes  ;  names  derived  from  trades  were  borne  by  men 
following  other  callings,  so  we  find  a  cobbler  named  John  Smith, 
and  a  glover  John  "Brasyer."  Here  and  there  we  come  on 
a  remarkable  name,  such  as  John  Lepere,  a  baker,  or  John  Charles 
— can  this  be  a  correct  reading  ? — "  shereman."  Some  few  of 
the  lower  class,  servants  and  workmen,  have  a  second  name  re- 
corded ;  for  the  most  part,  however,  we  only  get  their  Christian 
names.  Of  these  John  and  Alice  occur  most  frequently.  Of  the 
seven  male  servants  of  William  le  Northern,  alderman,  four  are 
entered  simply  as  John,  and  his  three  female  servants  are  all 
called  Alice.  The  amounts  placed  against  the  names  are  some 
guide  as  to  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  various  persons  assessed. 
The  collectors  had  to  make  up  a  total  of  1 2d.  a  head,  and  to 
assess  each  person  according  to  his  or  her  means,  charging  no 
one  more  than  20s.  or  less  than  4c?.  In  Oxford  no  one  paid  higher 
than  John  Gybbes,  alderman  and  vintner,  who,  with  his  wife, 
was  assessed  at  13s.  \d.,  while  his  fellow-alderman,  William  le 
Northern,  only  paid  1  id.  William,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  business.  The  mayor,  William  Dagavyll,  and  two 
tradesmen,  a  draper  and  a  "  spicer,"  paid  the  same  amount  as  John 
Gybbes.  Tailors  naturally  abounded  in  Oxford  ;  there  were  forty- 
nine  of  them,  the  most  fashionable,  apparently,  being  William 
Brist  owe,  who  paid  6s.  8d.  for  himself  and  his  wife  Alice,  the  rest 
of  the  craft  being  for  the  most  part  assessed  at  not  more  than  2s. 

*  Oxford  City  Documents,  Financial  and  Judicial,  1268-1665.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A..  late  Drummond  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Oxford :  printed  for  the 
Oxford  Historical  Society.  1891. 


or  3s.  Five  lay  subsidy  rolls  of  different  dates  and  the  return  for 
the  hearth-tax  of  1665  are  also  given.  A  calendar  of  the 
documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office  which  refer  to  the  city 
contains  fewer  entries  than  we  should  have  expected ;  but  we  do 
not,  of  course,  venture  to  impugn  its  completeness. 

Illustrations  of  judicial  procedure  occupy  the  second  part  of  the 
volume,  which  begins  with  a  number  of  coroners'  inquests  and  a 
few  inquisitions  held  by  the  local  authorities  into  alleged  offences. 
These  reports  are  copied  from  Twyne's  Collections.  The  coroners' 
inquests  extend  from  1297  to  1322.  Twenty-nine  inquests  are 
reported  here  as  held  during  that  period,  thirteen  being  on 
murders  committed  by  students  of  the  University.  Several  of 
the  offenders  were  Oxfordshire  men,  and,  as  Mr.  Boase  remarks, 
not  a  few  were  Irish.  Among  the  reports  that  seem  specially 
worthy  of  notice  is  one  describing  how  on  Saturday,  May  4th, 
1 314,  there  was  a  fight  in  Grope  Lane  (now  Grove  Street) 
between  the  Northern  clerks  and  the  clerks  of  the  West  and 
South,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  bucklers.  In 
the  course  of  the  fray  David  of  Kirkby  was  slain  by  three 
other  clerks.  His  body  was  left  in  the  lane,  and  the  man  who 
found  it  having  raised  the  hue  and  cry,  the  coroners  came  up  at 
once  and  held  an  inquest  on  the  spot.  Another  fray  between 
North  and  South  in  13 19  caused  the  death  of  a  man  who  was- 
peacefully  engaged  in  his  own  business  in  Cat  Street.  The  inquest 
on  a  certain  Gilbert  Foxlee  discloses  a  picturesque  little  bit 
of  medinsval  civic  life.  On  Midsummer  Eve,  1306,  the  Oxford 
tailors  held  their  revel,  or,  as  we  may  say,  guild-feast ;  for 
St.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  tailors'  patron  saint — on  account,  we 
believe,  of  his  lamb.  The  tailors  and  their  friends  sat  up  that 
night  "  in  shoppis  suis,  cantantes  et  facientes  solatia  sua  cum 
cytharis,  viellis,  et  aliis  diversis  instrumentis,  prout  moris  est  efc 
consuetudo  ibidem  et  alibi  facere  propter  solennitatem  illiusfesti." 
After  midnight  they  sallied  out  and  danced  in  the  streets.  While 
they  were  dancing  Gilbert  Foxlee  interrupted  them,  threatened 
them  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  even  attempted  to  cut  off  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  revellers.  They  tried  to  persuade  him  to  go 
away ;  but,  finding  that  he  would  not  be  pacified,  five  of  the 
tailors  set  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  with  their  weapons.  He 
lingered  eight  weeks  and  two  days,  and  before  his  death  "  habuit 
omnia  jura  sua  ecclesiastica."  From  Twyne's  MSS.  also  comes 
the  report  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  before  the  justices  in  eyre 
who  visited  Oxford  in  1285.  This  document,  besides  containing 
much  that  is  of  local  interest,  presents  a  complete  picture  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  itinerant  justices  at  this  period  of  our  his- 
tory. One  hundred  and  eleven  cases  are  reported  here,  and 
it  is  evident,  as  the  editor  has  pointed  out,  that  the  jus- 
tices sat  at  Oxford  for  more  than  a  month.  Part  of  their 
work  was  to  see  that  the  Crown  received  its  full  dues  from 
the  penalties  arising  from  inquests  or  failure  to  attend  the 
coroner's  court.  In  Oxford,  however,  the  coroner's  authority 
was  limited,  as  regards  area,  by  the  rights  of  the  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  in  the  East,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Holywell.  The 
rector  in  1285  was  Bogo  de  Clare,  whose  bailiffs  were  presented 
by  the  jurors  for  having  set  up  a  gallows  on  their  lord's  manor, 
and  having  hung  a  man  and  a  woman  thereon,  "  nesciunt  quo 
waranto."  In  obedience  to  the  Sheriff's  summons,  Bogo  attended 
the  Court  with  his  bailiffs,  and  pleaded  that  his  predecessors,  the 
parsons  of  the  church,  had  been  seised  of  the  right  of  having  a 
gallows  from  time  immemorial,  and  he  was  declared  by  the  jurors 
and  elected  knights  to  have  made  his  case  good.  The  advowson 
of  the  parsonage  had  already  been  obtained  by  Walter  de  Merton 
for  his  "  Domus  Scholarium  "  at  Maiden,  and  Merton  College, 
having  obtained  actual  possession  on  the  death  of  Bogo  in  1294, 
exercised  the  same  rights  and  executed  offenders.  After  the 
report  of  the  Eyre,  there  follows  a  series  of  documents  on  disputes 
between  the  University  and  the  town,  beginning  with  some  papers 
on  the  rather  well-worn  subject  of  the  fray  on  St.  Scholastica's 
Day,  1354.  Among  the  miscellaneous  matters  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  the  editor  gives  a  summary  of  expenses  incurred  in 
building  the  tower  of  New  College,  and  has  reprinted  from  his 
History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  the  details  of  the  sum  spent  on 
building  the  tower  of  the  chapel  of  Merton  College.  The  volume 
is  furnished  with  an  exhaustive  and  carefully  prepared  index. 


COLOUR  MEASUREMENT.* 

THIS  interesting  little  work  gives  us  the  result  of  some 
elaborate  researches  that  Captain  Abney  has  recently  carried 
out  in  the  very  difficult  subject  of  colour.  Our  colour  sensations 
seem  at  first  sight  so  extraordinarily  various  and  complicated, 
that  one  would  despair  of  reducing  them  to  any  order.  But  the 
complication  disappears  a  good  deal  on  further  investigation. 
Most  people  are  vaguely  aware  that  there  are  three  primary 
colours,  from  which  all  the  rest  are  evolved,  but  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  disagreement  as  to  which  are  the  three  fundamental 
colours.  Unfortunately  the  question  was  left  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  artists  who  dogmatized  on  the  subject,  with  the 
usual  confident  ignorance  of  practical  men.  They  assumed  that 
their  mixtures  of  pigments  represented  mixtures  of  pure  colours, 
and  from  their  necessarily  very,  imperfect  experiments  deduced 
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red,  yellow,  and  blue,  as  the  three  primary  colours.  Of  course 
men  of  science  have  long  known  that  two  of  these  so-called 
primaries  are  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  the  baleful  influence  of 
the  practical  man  has  been  so  strong  that  this  erroneous  triad  is 
still  to  be  found  in  handbooks  of  painting.  By  careful  experi- 
ments on  the  mixture  of  the  pure  colours  of  the  spectrum,  it  is 
now  established  that  the  three  primaries  are  red,  green,  and 
violet.  By  mixture  of  light  of  these  colours,  all  the  other 
colours  can  be  produced.  Even  the  innumerable  tints  that  are 
hardly  colours,  the  browns  and  the  russets  and  the  greys,  can  be 
perfectly  matched  by  spectral  colours  mixed  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  white  light,  and  degraded  in  tone  by  a  portion  of  their 
light  being  removed.  Here  we  seem  to  have  brought  a  good  deal 
of  order  into  our  chaos.  The  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  per- 
fectly definite ;  we  even  know  their  wave-length  to  a  nicety, 
and  the  principal  solar  lines  gives  us  a  convenient  scale  by  which 
we  can  fix  their  places.  But  for  all  that,  the  measurement  and 
designation  of  colours  have  been  hitherto  far  from  exact.  A  very 
complicated  apparatus  is  necessary,  as  well  as  great  ingenuity, 
in  eliminating  the  innumerable  sources  of  error. 

Captain  Abney  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  all 
these  difficulties.  His  source  of  light  for  his  experiments  is  the 
positive  pole  of  the  arc  electric  light,  which,  according  to  his  own 
researches,  is  always  of  the  same  whiteness,  and  consequently 
gives  a  spectrum  which  is  unvarying  in  the  proportionate  in- 
tensities of  the  different  colours.  The  carbon  rods  are  so  ad- 
justed that  the  white-hot  crater  of  the  positive  pole  faces  the 
slit  by  which  light  is  admitted  to  the  apparatus,  whilst  most 
of  the  arc  is  hidden  by  the  negative  pole.  This  arrange- 
ment is  adopted  because  in  the  arc  there  are  violet  lines 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  general  brightness.  Unfortunately, 
although  the  light  thus  obtained  is  uniform  in  quality,  it 
sometimes  varies  in  quantity.  Now,  in  order  to  compare  any 
given  colour  with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  they  should  both  be  illuminated  not  only  by 
the  same  quality  of  light,  but  also  by  the  same  quantity  of 
it.  This  difficulty  is  got  rid  of  in  a  very  ingenious  way ;  the 
light  that  comes  through  the  slit  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  forms  a  spectrum,  which  is  afterwards  re-combined 
into  a  patch  of  white  light  and  thrown  on  to  a  screen,  and  the 
other  is  reflected  from  a  mirror  and  forms  a  patch  of  the  same 
size  side  by  side  on  the  screen  with  the  first  one.  It  is  then  easy 
to  exactly  equalize  the  intensity  of  these  patches  by  placing  in 
the  path  of  one  or  other  of  the  beams  rotating  sectors  which  cut 
off  a  certain  proportion  of  the  light.  It  is  obvious  that  by  this 
arrangement  no  variation  in  the  source  of  light  can  affect  the 
equal  illumination  of  the  two  patches.  These  rotating  sectors 
play  a  great  part  in  the  experiments.  They  are  worked  by  a 
small  electro-motor,  and  are  so  contrived  that  the  aperture  can  be 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  a  definite  scale  even  whilst 
the  apparatus  is  in  motion.  By  their  means  any  required  reduc- 
tion of  luminosity  may  be  readily  obtained  and  the  reduction  can 
be  accurately  measured.  The  spectrum  is  produced  by  glass 
prisms  in  preference  to  a  diffraction  grating,  as  the  latter  wastes 
so  much  more  of  the  incident  light. 

Armed  with  this  complicated  apparatus,  many  ingenious  details 
of  which  we  have  passed  over,  Captain  Abney  is  able  to  throw  on 
the  screen  any  portions,  or  any  combination  of  portions,  of  the 
spectrum,  and  to  compare  them  immediately  with  any  given  pig- 
ment. By  means  of  his  rotating  sectors  he  can  produce  any 
required  variation  of  luminosity,  and  he  has  consequently  no 
difficulty  in  making  absolutely  accurate  matches  of  any  dye  or 
pigment  with  the  spectral  colours.  His  experiments  have  finally 
brought  out  this  unexpected  result,  that  not  only  can  any  colour 
in  nature  be  matched  by  mixture  of  the  three  primary  colours, 
but  that  every  colour  in  nature,  with  the  exception  of  the  purples, 
can  be  matched  by  one  ray  of  the  spectrum  with  a  percentage  of 
added  white  light.  So  that  all  these  hues  can  be  registered — that 
is,  accurately  defined — by  referring  them  to  a  single  place  in  the 
spectrum,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  added  percentage  of 
white  light  and  of  their  luminosity  as  compared  with  white  paper. 
The  purples  can  be  registered  by  the  same  method  by  referring 
them  to  their  complementary  colours.  We  will  give  an  instance 
which  will  appeal  to  other  than  scientific  men  of  the  definite 
manner  in  which  this  registration  can  be  effected.  Here  is  the 
register  of  the  well-known  colour  of  the  Sporting  Times  :— Wave- 
length of  dominant  ray,  6400;  percentage  of  white  light,  72-0; 
percentage  of  luminosity  (white  paper  being  100),  447.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  statement  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  numerical  precision.  Any  colour  can  be  registered  by 
this  method  and  perfectly  reproduced  at  any  future  time  from  the 
registration  alone.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  triumph  of  the 
scientific  method  in  a  domain  where  exact  definition  was  least  to 
be  expected.  This  is  the  chief  novelty  of  Captain  Abney's  work, 
but  he  has  used  his  perfected  apparatus  to  good  purpose  in  revis- 
ing the  results  of  former  observers  in  such  matters  as  comple- 
mentary colours,  contrast  colours,  the  very  interesting  and 
instructive  phenomena  of  colour-blindness,  and  the  comparative 
luminosity  of  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Indeed,  it  is  from 
this  latter  investigation  that  the  others  have  all  sprung. 


TWO  SCOTCH  BOOKS.* 

fT'IIE  Folks  o1  Carglen  professes  "  to  picture  life  "  in  the  North 
east  of  Scotland,  with  "  kindliness  and  sympathy,"  and  as  far 
as  these  qualities  go  it  does  not  fall  far  short,  perhaps,  of  the 
author's  ideal.  The  picture,  however,  strikes  us  as  being  designed 
less  for  Scottish  readers,  who  can  best  judge  of  its  truthfulness, 
than  for  the  Southron,  who  cannot  distinguish  with  nicety  be- 
tween a  life-like  portrait  and  a  somewhat  distorted  exaggeration. 
The  period  with  which  the  author  deals  would  appear  to  be 
somewhere  between  the  years  '60  and  '70 ;  and  unless  Carglen  be 
some  abnormally  remote  and  primitive  region  (and  as  it  boasts  two 
railway  stations  it  can  hardly  be  this),  the  manner  of  life  depicted 
does  not  correspond  to  its  date.  Speaking  generally,  the  characters, 
incidents,  and  scenes  that  appear  on  the  author's  pages  belong  to 
an  earlier  age.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Alexander 
Gordon  is  really,  as  he  represents  himself,  a  native  of  that  pecu- 
liar parish,  or  merely  a  South-country  visitor  who  has  observed 
its  peculiarities  with  a  somewhat  superficial  and  uncritical  eye. 
There  is  a  soupqon  also  about  his  writing,  of  that  desire  to  make 
old-fashioned  Scotchmen  and  their  ways  ridiculous  to  the  stranger, 
which  is  rather  a  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  adventurer  who 
has  turned  his  back  upon  his  native  country  and  tries,  in 
vain,  to  speak  English  with  an  English  accent,  than  of  a  "  kindly 
Scot "  who  values  the  possession  of  his  maternal  Doric.  No 
true  Scotsman  would  have  depicted  the  ordinary  service  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk  with  the  caricature  which  marks  the  sketch  in 
the  chapter  "  In  and  Around  the  Kirk  " ;  nor  would  he  have  been  so 
ignorant  of  the  authorship  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Psalms 
as  to  speak  "of  the  uninspired  doggerel  of  Nahum  Tate"  as  re- 
garded with  veneration  by  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  nor  would  he 
have  been  so  unacquainted  with  the  Scotch  "  Paraphrases  "  as  to 
quote  them  as  containing  the  couplet  "  Up  to  the  hill  of  God  they 
say,  And  to  his  courts  we'll  go."  No  Scotchman  would  have 
written  "  gae  near "  instead  of  "  gey  near,"  nor  have  reported  a 
peasant  as  saying  "  it's  gude  law,  isn't  it  ?  " — the  phrase  would 
certainly  have  been  "  is't  na  ?  "  or  "  is  it  no  ?  "  No  Scotchman 
would  have  spelt  "trokin"  (meaning  trading  or  bartering) 
"  troguein."  "  I'll  mak  siccar  "  is  familiar  to  everyone  who  has 
read  the  history  of  Bruce  and  Comyn ;  but  "  I  shall  be  siccar 
eneuch  "  was  never,  within  the  memory  of  man,  used  by  a  humble 
Scot  as  the  equivalent  for  "  I  shall  be  safe  enough." 

We  might  multiply  examples  of  the  somewhat  mongrel 
dialect  which  the  author  employs;  but  these  are  sufficient,  we 
think,  to  justify  our  doubts  as  to  his  claim  to  know  the  Folk 
o'  Carglen  well  enough  to  describe  them  with  intelligence  and 
vraisernblance,  as  well  as  with  "  kindliness  and  sympathy."  In 
the  chapter  " The  Sons  of  the  Soil"  the  undeniably  hard  life  of 
the  farm-labourers  of  the  North-east  of  Scotland  is  described  with 
what  we  recognize  as  real  fidelity  to  its  many  painful  features. 
We  believe  there  is  only  too  much  ground  for  the  author's  refer- 
ences to  the  miserable  quarters  in  which  they  are  housed ;  the 
rough  and  coarse  manners  which  prevail;  and  the  high  rate  of 
illegitimacy,  which  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  their  low 
morale.  One  of  the  most  lifelike  sketches  in  the  book  is  that  of 
Joe  Forbes,  "  the  awtheist,"  which  reminds  us  distantly  of  one 
of  Mr.  Skelton's  most  realistic  characters,  the  old  naturalist  of 
"  The  Crookit  Meg."  JThe  sketches  of  the  ministers  and  the 
dominie,  as  well  as  those  of  Francie  Kemp,  the  politician,  and 
Amos  Gibb,  the  blacksmith,  have  all  that  slight  tinge  of  unreality 
and  of  desire  to  produce  a  ludicrous  effect,  which,  as  we  have 
hinted,  are  a  blot  upon  the  author's  art. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  has  been  so  long  in  Canada,  and  has  so  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  University  of  Toronto  of  which  he  is  the 
distinguished  head,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  his  name  recalled  to 
the  recollection  and  gratitude  of  his  native  city  by  the  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  his  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  this  is 
the  ninth  part.  The  republication  appears  opportunely  at  a  time 
when  Edinburgh,  having  expunged  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell  from 
its  burgess  roll,  need  feel  no  shame  in  adding  to  it  that  of  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson.  The  work  is  appearing  in  serial  numbers,  of 
which  the  present  deals  with  the  Canongate,  St.  Leonard's,  St. 
Mary's  Wynd,  and  the  Cowgate — the  very  heart  of  ancient  Edin- 
burgh, and  still,  in  spite  of  modern  social  and  sanitary  "  improve- 
ments," not  wholly  despoiled  of  the  relics  and  memorials  of  the 
olden  time.  Several  of  these  are  represented  in  the  illustrations, 
most  of  which  are  reproduced  from  drawings  by  Sir  Daniel's  own 
pencil ;  while  the  letterpress  contains  all  that  his  indefatigable 
research  and  admirable  archaeological  skill  have  rescued  from 
oblivion.  We  may  safely  say  he  leaves  nothing  to  be  done  by  any 
future  explorer  or  writer  in  this  department. 


THE  LAST  GREAT  NAVAL  WAR.f 

IF  any  collector  ever  gets  together  all  the  "  Battles  of  Dorking  " 
— of  which  every  nation  in  Europe  or  America  has  produced 
one,  and  most  have  committed  several — Mr.  Nelson  Seaforth's 
Historical  Retrospect  will  be  very  far  from  the  worst  of  that 
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collection.  To  be  sure  they  are,  generally  speaking,  a  silly  sort, 
and  the  praise  is  therefore  not  extravagant.  Still  this  little  book 
does  contain  more  worth  and  less  silliness  than  any  of  the  others 
we  know,  expect  the  first,  and  by  far  the  best  of  them  all.  It  is 
not  without  faults  of  taste.  Messrs.  Huxley  and  Tyndall  are, 
for  instance,  mentioned  gratuitously,  and  even  somewhat  offen- 
sively. Also,  it  is  unlucky,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  our 
distinguished  guest,  Admiral  Gervais,  is  taken  prisoner  by  Mr. 
Nelson  Seaforth  at  the  Battle  of  Teneriffe.  In  fictions  of  all 
linds  it  is  better  to  avoid  using  the  names  of  living  men  even  in 
order  to  compliment  them.  Of  Mr.  Nelson  Seaforth's  politics 
we  might  find  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  shall  not.  Enough  that 
his  triumphant  war  (for  his  naval  war  is  a  Battle  of  Dorking 
the  other  way  on)  ends  in  producing  that  state  of  affairs 
which  Mr.  Freeman  has  declared  would  set  him  singing  "  Rule 
Britannia."  Parliament  is  to  vanish.  We  are  to  have  a 
vagabond  National  Convention  with  nothing  to  do,  for  the 
world  has  settled  into  a  Pax  Anglo-Saxonica,  and  local  Parlia- 
ments are  to  manage  local  affairs.  One  feature  of  Mr.  Nelson 
Seaforth's  "  Astrtea  Redux"  we  must  quote: — "There  have  been 
lively  scenes  in  the  Parliament  on  College  Green,  as  at  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Cape  Town  ;  but  that  Parliament,  like  those  of  the 
C3lonies  in  which  Irishmen  have  played  so  great  a  part,  has 
shown  ample  capacity  for  managing  local  affairs."  Witness,  we 
suppose,  the  finances  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This  will 
show  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Nelson  Seaforth's  politics. 

But  the  politics  are  of  no  importance.  The  essential  thing  is 
the  value  of  the  estimate  he  has  formed  of  the  course  of  a  naval 
war  in  these  times.  This  is,  we  think,  in  the  main  very  sensible. 
Holes  might  be  picked  in  the  narrative  here  and  there.  To  take 
one  example,  we  think  that  his  British  admirals  were  uncom- 
monly lucky  in  meeting  as  they  did  just  before  the  battle  of 
Teneriffe.  Had  one  of  them  come  up  four  hours  later  than  he 
did,  the  other  might  have  been  in  a  terrible  fix.  But  some 
margin  must  be  given  to  the  imaginative  writer,  and  Mr.  Nelson 
Seaforth  might  answer  that  as  he  makes  his  admirals  act 
on  sound  principles,  he  is  justified  by  experience  in  allowing 
them  a  little  of  what  is  commonly  called  luck.  We  shall 
not  tell  our  author's  story,  which  is  an  unfair  thing  to  do  and 
a  tiresome.  Enough  that  Mr.  Nelson  Seaforth  imagines  us 
entangled  in  a  single-handed  war  with  France — provoked,  by  the 
way,  by  a  very  selfish  piece  of  violence  on  the  part  of  his  favourite 
Australia.  This  being  granted  as  the  hypothesis,  he  goes  on  to 
ask  what  would  happen,  and  answers,  we  think,  in  the  main, 
very  soundly.  One  sentence  of  his  alone  would  put  us  on  his 
side : — "  The  naval  situation  at  this  period  strongly  resembled 
those  which  had  arisen  in  the  old  sailing  days."  So  it  must  haye 
done ;  for  the  changes  in  ships  and  weapons  being  equal  on  either 
side,  the  natural  conditions  which  dictated  the  course  of  war  in 
the  past  will  direct  it  in  the  future.  It  is  again  excellently  said 
by  him  that  "  the  service  of  torpedo-boats  proved  exactly  suited 
to  the  genius  which  makes  for  sea-power,  and  gave  to  that  genius 
the  scope  assumed  to  have  become  restricted  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  and  machinery."  The  better  man  is  always  the 
better  man  whether  he  is  trimming  sail  or  tending  the  boiler. 
The  favourite  bugbears  of  the  croaker  of  late  years  have 
been  the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  for  invasion,  the  pro- 
bability that  seacoast  towns  will  be  bombarded,  and  the 
destruction  of  commerce.  On  all  these  points  we  have  been 
much  pleased  to  find  Mr.  Nelson  Seaforth  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  opinions  which  we  have  expressed  for  years.  If 
steam  enables  one  side  to  collect  transports  more  rapidly,  it 
enables  the  other  to  move  more  rapidly  to  prevent  the  collection. 
The  proportion  being  the  same,  it  will  be  as  hard  as  ever  for  the 
French  to  get  together  transports  between  Havre  and  Brest.  As 
for  the  bombardment  of  coast  towns,  Mr.  Nelson  Seaforth  tells  a 
pleasant  fable  to  show  what  that  would  mean.  The  Roland  fired 
twenty  shells  into  Scarborough,  killed  sixteen  people,  mostly 
women,  and  did  damage  to  houses.  Whereupon  two  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  went  and  did  likewise  to  Fecamp,  and  no  more 
was  heard  of  that  stupid  barbarism.  As  for  the  destroying  of 
merchant  ships  by  torpedoes,  it  was  begun ;  but  as  one  French 
officer  blew  up  a  German  steamer  by  night,  and  cost  his  country 
twenty  millions  of  francs,  and  as  Her  Majesty's  Government 
announced  its  intention  to  treat  this  sort  of  thing  as  piracy,  there 
was  no  more  of  it.  We  could  quote  many  other  passages  to  show 
that  Mr.  Nelson  Seaforth  possesses  the  very  rare  faculty  of  seeing 
both  sides,  but  we  have  perhaps  done  enough  to  indicate  the 
general  spirit  of  his  book.  The  guesses  which  the  most  sagacious 
man  can  make  at  the  probable  course  of  a  naval  war  must  be  more 
or  less  hazardous.  Absolute  safety  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
but  a  very  fair  approach  can  be  made  by  a  writer  who  takes  the 
character  of  the  combatants  into  account.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  French  will  not  behave  in  future  as  they  have 
done  uniformly  in  the  past.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
they  will  behave  as  they  have  behaved.  In  that  case  Mr.  Nelson 
Seaforth  had  guessed  their  conduct  shrewdly.  His  French  officers 
show  that  ingenuity  in  laying  subtle  but  rather  touch-and-go 
plans,  that  respectable  amount  of  dash  in  carrying  them  out  up 
to  the  critical  moment,  combined  with  a  certain  vacillation  when 
the  critical  moment  is  reached,  and  of  utter  collapse  under  defeat, 
which  is  found  all  through  the  history  of  their  naval  warfare.  We 
cannot  speak  altogether  favourably  of  the  little  picturesque 
incidents  by  which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  give  human 
interest  to  his  narrative.  The  most  skilful  artist  in  this  work 
was,  we  think,  Napier,  who  put  in  his  pathetic  or  even  merely 


personal  touches  with  unfailing  effect.  Mr.  Nelson  Seaforth  has 
made  the  effort  with  indifferent  success,  and  might  cut  out  his 
Miss  Stanley,  with  her  grey  eyes  and  her  Greek  goddess  figure, 
and  the  naval  officer  she  fished  out  of  the  water — and  they  would 
none  of  them  be  missed.  It  is  his  cue  to  fight,  which  he  does  in 
a  style  both  lively  and  plausible,  with  a  due  regard  to  enduring 
conditions,  and  no  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  any 
particular  weapon. 


MORE  GUIDE-BOOKS.* 

THE  present  season  has  been  less  prolific  than  some  others  in 
new  guide-books  of  interest ;  indeed,  the  world  is  pretty 
well  mapped  out  by  this  time,  and  things  have  chiefly  to  be  done 
over  again,  except  when  now  and  then  a  new  series  of  guide- 
books with  a  new  title  is  started.  The  last  of  such  series  in 
England  was  Mr.  Baddeley's  "Thorough"  collection,  begun  some 
dozen  years  ago  or  so,  which  has  by  this  time  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  is,  as  its  otherwise  excellent 
conductors  corruptly  say,  of  "  tourist  interest."  We  do  not 
think  any  new  volume  of  this  series  has  appeared  this  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  "  Murray  "  is  mewing  his  mighty  youtb 
very  vigorously.  The  eighteenth  edition  (a  number  which  in 
itself  speaks  volumes)  of  the  Switzerland  appears,  thoroughly 
revised  to  the  new  and  greatly  improved  norm  of  the  series. 
The  first  volume  contains  Switzerland  proper,  the  second  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  the  Italian  lakes,  and  "  part  of  the  Dauphin6  "  (this 
"  the  "  is  rather  putid  and  pedantic,  and,  like  most  pedantry,  falls 
short  of  its  own  silly  mark — it  ought  to  be  "the  Dolphinry"). 
This  division,  of  course,  greatly  increases  the  handiness  of  the 
work,  while,  as  all  general  information  is  very  properly  dupli- 
cated for  each  volume,  each  is  self-contained.  The  maps  and 
town  plans  (always  good  in  these  foreign  numbers  of  the 
Murray  series)  are  improved,  and  the  "  panoramas  " — a  rather 
childish  and  foolish  thing — omitted,  which  is  no  loss.  Among 
other  useful  hints  which  "  Murray "  has  not  disdained  to  take 
from  the  rivals  to  whom  he  has  given  so  many,  may  be  noted 
the  introduction  of  round  corners.  We  are  not  sure  how 
long  they  have  been  introduced,  but  certainly  they  were  not  a 
short  time  ago.  This,  in  a  small  way,  is  a  very  great  boon  ;  for 
the  angles  of  the  older  binding  were  not  only  extremely  uncom- 
fortable if  you  sat  on  them,  or  thrust  a  hasty  hand  into  the 
pocket  where  they  lurked,  but  also  rapidly  assumed  a  blunted 
and  dog's-eared  aspect,  which  was  most  uncomely. 

Mr.  F.  de  Beauchamp  Strickland's  plump  and  handy  Guide  t9 
the  Engadine  (second  edition.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. ; 
Samaden :  Tanner)  reappears  with  additions  especially  concern- 
ing the  Lower  Engadine,  an  excellent  map,  and  divers  other 
"  agreements."  It  has  contributions  from  Mr.  Symonds,  Mrs. 
Main,  and  other  residents,  and  may  be  recommended  as  a  tho- 
roughly good  collection  of  local  information.  We  particularly 
like  its  format,  which  is  smaller,  though  somewhat  thicker,  than 
that  of  the  average  pocket  guide.  Practically  the  thickness  of  a 
guide,  if  it  does  not  exceed  an  inch  or  so,  matters  very  little,  while 
every  additional  half  or  even  quarter  inch  of  length  and  breadth 
tells  in  pocketableness.  Now  it  is  pocketableness  which  is  the 
great  point  of  a  guide  ;  for  to  carry  it  continually  in  the  hand  is 
impossible,  and  courier-bags  and  other  devices  of  that  kind  are  a 
grievous  weariness  to  the  flesh.  This  Engadine  guide  has  the 
advantage  of  "  Murray  "  by  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  and 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  of  "  Baedeker  "  by  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  these  halves  and  quarters  tell  in  use. 

When  curmudgeons  in  and  since  the  infancy  of  "  cycling n 
grumbled  at  this  new  mode  of  locomotion,  there  used  to  be  one 
invariable  fashion  of  putting  them  down.  "  You  may  growl," 
said  the  praisers  of  things  to  come,  "  as  much  as  you  like,  but 
cycling  will  be  the  means  of  opening  up  once  more  the  neglected 
country  roads  of  England.  Walking,"  for  your  feeble  treble  of 
age  usually  at  this  point  said  something  about  walking,  "  is  too 
slow  for  modern  taste ;  but  '  cycles  '  will  at  once  suit  that  taste 
and  renew  the  Spirit  of  the  Roads  in  modern  youth.  Besides," 
here  the  argument  became  triumphant,  "  do  you  not  know 
that  Patersoris  Roads,  once  a  drug  in  the  old  book-shops, 
has  positively  got  to  a  premium  ?  "  The  walker,  who  is 
always  a  modest  man  and  one  of  few  words,  was  indeed 
somewhat  dumbfoundered  by  this.  For  Patersoris  Roads  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  existence.  After  Shak- 
speare  (and  a  few  others)  it  might  form  the  book  of  the  wise 
man  of  English  birth,  and  when  it  vanishes  from  his  shelves  he 
mourns  it  like  few.  But  the  advocatus  novitatis  had  not  done 
with  his  victim  yet.  "  Yes,"  he  would  go  on,  "  and  you  will  get 
even  a  better  Paterson — a  Pater  son  adjusted  to  the  changes  ot 
times  and  things — a  Paterson  which  will  take  account  of  new  as 
well  as  of  old — a  Paterson  de  choir,  a  noble  thing."  We  have  this- 
Paterson  de  choix,  or  the  first  part  of  it,  before  us,  compiled  and 
edited  by  Frederic  W.  Cook,  and  we  hasten  to  say  that  a  more 
detestable  volume  we  never  read.  It  is  not  a  book  at  all ;  it  is 
simply  a  series  of  mechanical  directions  to  the  soulless  user  of  a 
soulless  machine.  The  old  Paterson  was  as  good  to  read  in  the 
study  as  in  the  post-chaise  (wherein  we  beg  to  observe  that,  for 

*  C.T.C.  BritUi  Road  Book.  Vol.  I. — Kent  to  Cornwall.  London: 
Shiptun. 
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chronological  reasons,  we  never  ourselves  read  it).  A  beautiful 
rivulet  of  way-chart,  indeed,  meandered  through  the  centre  of  the 
page,  with  agreeable  pictures  of  turnpike  gates  and  bridges ;  but 
right  and  left  almost  every  object  of  interest  to  be  seen,  especially 
houses,  was  chronicled.  You  learnt  how,  at  the  Haws,  Sir 
John  Hipsley  had  an  "  eating-room "  (delightful  word,  free 
from  hypocrisy)  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  with  an  Italian  arcade  ; 
and  how  Heavybed  House  was  remarkable  for  its  library,  with 
rosso-antico  columns.  Developed  a  little  (for  even  it  was  not 
perfect),  the  book  might  have  been  made  a  real  description  of 
England,  a  thing  of  pure  delight  to  every  Englishman.  Now 
take  an  extract  from  the  New  Road  book : — 


Miles  from 
Maidstone 

Places  on  the 
Koad 

Mileage 

Inter- 
medi- 
ate 

Total 

293 

Godstone  Green ... 

if 

26 

1 

263 

Oxted   

i 

i. 

4 

Limpsfield  Green 

(Plumbers'  Arms) 

Westerham   

3 

33 

(White  Hart  Hotel) 

2o£ 

i 

18 

*i 

«7i 

i 

37i 

General  description  of  the  Road 


At  J  m.  on  turn  to  right  at  d.  p.  Good 
road,  undulating  by  easy  rises  and 
falls,  and  descending  by  a  short 
steep  hill  through  Oxted,  where 
surface  is  generally  a  lit  tie  loose  ; 
thence  a  stiff"  rise  and  descent  to 
rly.  viaduct,  with  a  sharp  bend  at 
foot,  followed  by  some  long  rises  to 
Limpsfield  Green.  Road  then  un- 
dulates, chiefly  descending,  with 
short  easy  rise  to  Westerham. 
Fairly  good  surface. 

Short  deep  descent  to  end  of  town, 
where  bear  to  left  at  d.  p. ;  thence 
slightly  undulating,  with  good  sur- 
face to  Brasted,  beyond  which 
almost  level.  At  a  mile  beyond 
Sundridge  the  road  turns  to  right, 
then  bears  to  left  through  Bessels 
Green,  and  descends  a  long  easy 
slope  to  Riverhead. 

Turn  to  left  opposite  church,  then 
bear  round  to  right  up  a  short  hill, 
beyond  which  road  descends  gradu- 
ally. After  crossing  rly.  bridge 
at  J  m.,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  sewer-grating  in 
centre  of  road.  Good  surface,  last 
£  m.  rather  bumpy. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  itinerary  absolutely  no  object  but 
the  mechanical  one  of  covering  so  many  miles  per  diem  as  easily 
as  possible  is  considered.  Indeed,  says  Mr.  Cook  with  honest 
pride  at  the  beginning,  it  "  does  not  profess  to  give  information 
as  to  places  of  interest  met  with  en  route."  The  extract  will 
show  that  the  editor  is  a  truthful  man,  and  we  fear  we  must  add 
that  any  one  who  has  met  a  cyclist  "  en  route  "  will  admit  that 
-he  has  judged  his  public  well.  There  may  b«  cyclists  who  care 
for  the  vale,  lovelier  than  any  in  Ida,  that  sweeps  away  from  the 
Great  West  Road  by  Hinton  St.  George  seawards;  for  the 
astonishing  burst  over  Salisbury  Plain  that  meets  the  traveller 
from  Romsey  to  Salisbury;  for  the  terrace  view  over  Fowey 
Harbour  above  Bodinnick  Ferry — a  Turneresque  dream  (we  take 
examples  at  random  from  the  district  of  this  volume  only).  But 
they  would  have  to  stop,  to  leave  their  machines  to  the  mercy  of 
casual  "  minders  "  in  some  cases,  to  bestow  attention  on  something 
else  than  brakes  and  gear  in  all.  So  they  don't — at  least  as  far 
as  we  have  watched  them ;  and  again  we  say  that  Mr.  Cook  is 
justified  of  his  children.  But  he  should  not  put  "  British  Road 
Book  "  on  his  title-page.  Let  him  call  it  "  Travelling  by  Machine," 
or  "  How  Not  to  See  Britain,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Messrs.  Cassell's  Handbook  to  London  in  English  and  French 
is  stated  to  have  been  specially  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  Demography.  But  congresses  die  and  hand- 
books _  remain,  and  the  volume  may  be  useful  to  many  other 
battalions  or  single  spies  who  come  over  from  foreign  parts  to 
inspect  the  British  capital.  Some  of  the  translations  into  French 
are  contestable ;  "  Ofticier  de  santeV'  for  instance,  has  a  technical 
sense  in  French,  which  makes  it  not,  only  inadequate,  but  positively 
misleading,  when  used  to  translate  "  officer  of  health."  And  which- 
ever be  true  of  the  two  statements  in  reference  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  "  The  printing-,  weighing-,  and  bullion-offices  can 
only  be  seen  by  order  of  the  Governor  or  Deputy-Governor," 
and  «  L'imprimerie,  les  bureaux  de  pesage,  et  ceux  de  l'achat  des 
Iingots  sont  seuls  visibles  ;  encore  faut-il  une  permission  special e," 
&c,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  translate  one  another.  But 
these  little  accidents  will  happen,  and  on  the  whole  the  book  will 
supply  the  foreigner  with  very  useful  information  in  a  handy 
form,  even  when  demography  has  ceased  from  troubling  and 
hygiene  is  at  rest. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railwav  has  distinguished  itself  for  some 
years  by  producing  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Percy  Lindley 
cheap,  useful,  and,  after  a  fashion,  well  illustrated  sixpenny  guides 
to  different  parts  of  its  system  and  the  places  accessible  thereby. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  four  now  before  us  ( Walks  in 
Holland,  Walks  in  Epping  Forest,  Walks  in  the  Ardennes,  and 
Guide  to  the  Continent — more  modestly  and  exactly  "  to  Holland, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland)— is  exactly  new,  but 
they  are  all  good  of  their  kind,  and  seem  to  have  been  well 
worked  up. 

We  believe  that  the  exceedingly  cheap  and  useful  penny  monthly 


railway-guides  which  are  now  common  all  over  England  and  Scot- 
land often  escape  travellers'  knowledge.  We  have  several  before 
us,  the  best  of  which  is  Boyd's  Diary  and  Time-Table  for  Oban, 
with  no  end  of  steamer,  railway,  and  coach  information,  a  page 
(not  contemptible  in  size)  for  each  day's  diary,  and  all  manner  of 
odds  and  ends. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  two  books  which  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  guides,  but  which  partake  of  the  guide 
character.  Mr.  E.  S.  Roscoe's  Buckinghamshire  Sketches  (Cas- 
sell),  with  agreeable  though  slightly  smudgy  illustrations  by 
H.  R.  Bloomer,  has  in  part  appeared  in  the  St.  James's 
Gazette,  but  was  worth  reprinting.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
the  author  could  not  have  had  before  him  those  sage  remarks  on 
size  to  which  we  gave  vent  above.  The  book  is  thin  enough,  but 
in  length  and  breadth  a  full  library  octavo,  and  therefore  quite 
unpocketable.  Halved  in  size  and  doubled  in  thickness,  it  would 
have  made  an  excellent  pocket-companion  for  some  half-score 
excursions  to  Stoke-Poges,  Dropmore,  Chenies,  Olney,  Beacons- 
field,  Chalfont,  Hampden,  and  elsewhere,  which  are  all  worth 
making  and  all  easy  from  London.  The  other  book,  Four  Welsh 
Counties:  a  Holiday-Book,  by  E.  A.  Kilner  (Sampson  Low),  is 
of  a  different  kind  and  on  a  larger  scale.  The  four  counties  are 
Brecknock,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  and  Pembroke,  and  the 
book  is  a  very  odd  mixture  of  legend  and  topography.  It 
is  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  read,  though  the  unlearned  and 
ignorant  must  be  cautioned  not  to  lean  too  much  on  Mrs. 
Kilner's  (we  think  she  is  Mrs.)  statements,  lest  they  go  into 
the  hand  and  pierce  it.  If  Giraldus  Cambrensis  said  anything 
"  five  hundred  years  ago,"  he  must  have  had  a  singular  power  of 
speaking,  being  dead,  or  else  he  must  have  lived  to  the  age  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Now,  we  believe  the  date  of  his 
death  is  not  certain ;  but  he  can  hardly  have  lived  as  long  as 
that.  And  when  Mrs.  Kilner  asks,  in  reference  to  the  celebrated 
descent  on  Fishguard  which  Lord  Cawdor  and  the  Welshwomen's 
red  petticoats  discomfited,  "  Could  it  have  been  a  move  in  Napo- 
leon's grand  scheme  of  invasion  ?  "  we  think  it  not  rash  to  say, 
"Well;  scarcely."  For  the  descent  was  made  in  1797,  and 
Napoleon's  grand  scbeme  of  invasion  was  in  1805.  Now,  Napo- 
leon, who  was  really  a  good  general,  would  never  have  frittered 
his  scheme  over  eight  years,  and  allowed  it  to  be  beaten  in  detail. 
This,  however,  is,  no  doubt,  a  disgusting  minuteness  of  argument. 
Mrs.  Kilner  is  on  safer  as  well  as  more  congenial  grounds  when 
she  informs  us  how  "Lusty  Morgan"  once  wrestled  with 
Henry  VII.,  and  how  "  from  the  study  of  the  Triads  "  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  once  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  Wales — as  another 
lusty  Morgan  (Mr.  Pritchard  of  that  same)  would  fain  show  that 
there  is  now.  It  is  really  a  pleasant  book,  and  should  be  read 
without  any  nasty  critical  spirit — the  bane  of  pleasure. 


BUSH  FRIENDS  IN  TASMANIA.* 

WE  learn  that  the  former  part  of  this  work  was  published 
thirty-three  years  ago,  and  that  the  amiable  writer,  who  is 
eighty  years  of  age,  has  taken  the  journey  from  Hobart  Town  to 
London  and  back  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  book  through  the 
press.    She  asks,  in  a  pleasant  prologue,  whether 

to  the  rest — 
The  wide  majority,  who  know  perchance 
Tasmania's  name,  and,  maybe,  little  more 
Of  that  fair  garden-island,  zoned  about 
By  blue  Pacific  waters  in  the  South — 
Do  I  not  render  service — by  the  peep, 
The  partial  glimpse  my  simple  volumes  give 
Into  a  world  of  beauty,  strange  and  new  ? 

It  is  easy  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Mrs. 
Meredith's  groups  of  flowers  and  insects,  beautifully  reproduced 
in  colours,  give  a  very  tempting  impression  of  Tasmanian  nature. 

One  of  her  most  striking  plates  represents  the  Tasmanian 
laurel  (Anopterus  glandulosa)  in  full  blossom.  This  noble  shrub, 
with  its  rosy  buds  and  cream-white  petals,  is  now  a  rarity.  Mrs. 
Meredith,  who  has  searched  for  it  for  fifty  years,  has  only  once 
gathered  it  on  its  native  heath.  But  her  sons,  who  were  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  the  vast  western  districts  of  the  colony,  found 
it  growing  in  profusion  in  the  wild  ravines.  We  have  seldom 
seen  a  botanical  plate  arranged  with  so  much  originality  and 
charm  as  Mrs.  Meredith's  group  of  Epacris.  These  gay  and 
delicate  heath-like  plants  form  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  Tasmania,  and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  The  white- 
flowering  grass-tree  (Bichea  dracophylla)  forms  the  subject  of 
another  very  fine  plate.  The  head  of  blossoms  is  as  large,  the 
author  tells  us,  as  an  average  "cob"  of  Indian  corn,  and  before 
fully  expanding  its  dense  clusters  of  long,  snow-white  buds,  is 
folded  in  a  number  of  reddish  sheaths.  This  very  noble  plant  has 
only  one  habitat,  Mount  Wellington,  and  is  being  exterminated 
through  the  reckless  greed  of  the  flower-sellers,  who  puJI  down 
masses  of  the  immature  blooms  to  vend  in  Hobart  Town. 

The  scientific  names  of  plants,  as  Charlotte  Smith  discovered  a 
hundred  years  ago,  lend  themselves  with  difficulty  to  poetic  pur- 
poses. But  Mrs.  Meredith  has  not  been  unskilful  n  producing  a 
pictorial  effect  in  her  botanic  verse.    We  will  give  a  specimen  of 

*  Bush  Friends  ill  Tasmania:  Native  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Insects,  dr  lion 
from  Nature,  with  Prose  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  in  Verse.  List 
Series.    By  Louise  A.  Meredith.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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her  Tasmanian  muse,  and  then  will  dismiss  Bush  Friends  in  Tas- 
mania  with  a  word  of  welcome  and  congratulation  : — 

Low  on  the  sandbank,  round  and  darkly  green — 

Huge  velvet  cushions  for  a  giant's  pillow  ! 
The  Boobyalla  weaves  her  dense  dark  screen 

'Gainst  breeze  and  billow  ; 

Caverned  by  tortuous  bowers,  where  placid  kine. 

Sweet-breathed  and  shining  sleek,  make  nightly  lair, 
And  now  arousing,  seek  in  straggling  line 
The  outer  air. 

'  Thick  strewn  with  silver  stars,  the  Correa  droops 
Dark  foliage,  russet-lined,  athwart  the  sand, 
Jij*  And  lowlier  flowerets  bloom  in  graceful  groups 

On  either  hand. 

Asters  of  palest,  delicatest  blue, 

Slender  and  fragile,  lift  their  golden  eyes, 
Adoring,  to  the  sun,  whose  warm  kiss  dries 
Their  tears  of  dew. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  GUIDE.* 

UNDER  the  above  title  three  gentlemen  have  produced  a 
work  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  force  for  which  it 
has  been  prepared,  but  for  all  persons  engaged  in  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  police  business.  How  far  the  modest  term 
"  compendium  "  is  applicable  to  it  the  reader  may  judge  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  book  contains  over  1,200  pages,  and  the  index 
over  4,000  entries.  The  triple  authorship  is  the  combined  work 
of  Mr.  W.  F.  A.  Archibald,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Greenhalgh  and  Mr.  James  Roberts, 
barristers,  who  probably  took  separate  branches  of  the  vast  sub- 
ject, and  afterwards  brought  them  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
executive  force,  and  also,  as  we  think,  though  they  seem  to 
make  no  claim  to  this  effect,  for  the  great  convenience  of  police 
magistrates,  magistrates'  clerks,  and  all  others  engaged  in  the 
daily  business  of  police  courts,  including,  if  we  may  be  so  bold 
as  to  mention  it,  at  least  some  solicitors  and  some  barristers. 
The  work  commences  with  a  brief  history  of  the  original  esta- 
blishment of  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  1829,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  10  Geo.  IV.  cap.  44,  and  a  definition  of  the  district 
over  which  it  first  acted,  and  the  various  additions  since  made, 
which  from  other  sources  we  know  to  bring  up  the  existing  area 
to  some  700  square  miles.  It  next  describes  the  duties  of  the 
chief  whose  official  title  is  "  The  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the 
Metropolis,"  and  those  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  the 
constables,  and  a  very  important  official,  called  the  Receiver, 
who  is  appointed  to  regulate  and  control  the  whole  financial 
department  of  the  force.  With  regard  to  the  Commissioner, 
it  mentions  that  "  he  acts  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Police  Acts  and  other  duties  imposed  on  him  by  law "  ; 
but  it  does  not  say  that  the  Secretary  of  State  must  necessarily 
be  the  Home  Secretary,  as  hitherto  assumed  by  every  one,  in- 
cluding ourselves ;  and  as  the  same  words  "  a  Secretary  of  State  " 
are  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  we  may  take  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  these  three  experts  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  maybe 
placed  under  the  control  of  any  Secretary  of  State  whom  the 
Prime  Minister  wishes  to  nominate  for  the  purpose. 

The  Guide  then  gives  an  account  of  the  so-called  Metropolitan 
Police  Magistrates  ;  but  curiously  enough  omits  to  mention  that 
these  gentlemen  have  in  reality  no  connexion  with  the  police 
force,  though  their  official  title  seems  to  intimate  that  they  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  it,  and  in  consequence  very  frequently  causes 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  uninitiated.  They  preside  over 
certain  courts,  known  as  police-courts ;  but  they  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  Commissioner,  nor  have  they  power  to  issue 
orders  to  police  officers  or  constables,  and  in  fact  their  title  is  a 
misnomer.  "  The  magistrates  of  the  police-courts  are  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  must  not  exceed  twenty-seven  in  number.  The 
necessary  qualification  is  that  the  person  appointed  must  have 
been  a  practising  barrister  for  seven  years  previously,  or  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  for  some  place  in  England  or  Wales,"  and 
their  office  is  very  important,  as  shown  by  the  scores  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  mentioned  by  the  triple  syndicate  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  so  much  valuable  information.  The  attendance  of 
these  magistrates  is  compulsory,  and  they  have  jurisdiction  over 
almost  every  event  in  connexion  with  the  working  life  of  the  five 
millions  who  inhabit  the  metropolis.  Their  powers,  as  described 
in  the  Guide,  are  simply  enormous,  and  it  must  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  great  care  being  exercised  in  their  selection  that,  in  all 
the  thousands  of  cases  which  come  before  them  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  any  charge  against  them  of  unfair  dealing  or  straining  of 
authority  is  virtually  unknown. 

London  is  about  the  most  curious  and  irregular  agglomeration 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  accidents 
or  impulses,  and  has  no  more  form  or  unity  than  the  results  of 
an  explosion.    Thus,  for  the  purposes  of  the  metropolitan  Parlia- 

*  The  Metropolitan  Police  Guide;  being  a  Compendium  of  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Lain  affecting  or  relating  to  the  Metropolitan  Police.  By  W.  F.  A. 
Archibald,  Esq.,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Supreme  Court,  J.  H. 
Greenhalgh,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Midland  Circuit, 
Banister-at-Law,  and  James  Roberts,  Esq  ,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the  Inner 
Tenijiic  and  South-Eastern  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  printed  for 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 


mentary  boroughs  it  contains  70  square  miles  ;  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Registrar  General's  Tables  of  Mortality,  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  or  the  School  Board,  it  contains  118 
square  miles ;  for  those  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  420  square 
miles ;  and  for  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  700  square 
miles.  The  London  County  Council  superintends  the  local 
management,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  education  or  police 
business ;  the  School  Board  controls  the  education,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  local  management  or  police  ;  and  the  police 
force  looks  after  the  safety  of  all,  but  has  no  control  over  either 
local  management  or  education.  Each  of  these  governing  powers 
has  its  own  laws,  which  again  are  controlled  by  other  laws,  and 
the  general  result  is  that  there  are,  as  it  were,  several  cities 
within  the  metropolis,  and  hundreds  of  laws  within  laws,  and 
even  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  inhabitants  know  very  little 
of  the  system,  or  combination  of  systems,  under  which  their  daily 
life  is  carried  on.  Through  the  mazes  of  this  vast  intricate  com- 
plication the  twenty-seven  police  magistrates  have  every  day  to 
find  their  way  to  the  elucidation  of  the  truth,  and  to  give 
rapid  judgments  in  conformity  with  facts  and  law,  on  sub- 
jects involving  the  vital  interests  of  individuals  and  the 
community.  It  is  said  that  these  gentlemen  boast  of  being 
something  more  than  mere  lawyers  or  mere  public  officials, 
that  they  claim  to  be  men  of  strong  common  sense,  ant! 
what  is  called  "men  of  the  world,"  and  we  must  frankly 
own  that  when  the  magnitude  and  success  of  their  labours  are 
considered  they  appear  to  be  amply  justified  in  their  reasonable 
and  honourable  pride.  But  while  the  fullest  and  most  unstinted 
credit  is  accorded  to  the  magistrates  for  their  valuable  services, 
we  must  not  forget  the  executive  force  of  1 5,264  officers  and  men 
who  have  to  keep  watch  by  day  and  night,  and  to  protect  the 
largest  interests  ever  collected  together  since  the  foundation  of 
the  world. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Force  has  to  deal  with  order  in  the 
streets,  prosecutions  under  the  Indictable  Offences  Act,  the  pre- 
vention of  indictable  offences,  summonses  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts  and  special  Acts,  convict  supervision,  the  regu- 
lation of  common  lodging-houses  and  public-houses,  the  licensing 
of  hackney  carriages  and  hackney  carriage  drivers,  besides  rob- 
beries, nuisances,  assaults,  riots,  and  a  host  of  other  important 
matters  under  no  less  than  1 26  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  which  full 
particulars  are  given  in  the  Guide ;  and  among  all  thinking  per- 
sons it  must  be  a  subject  of  wonder  that  men  leading  so  laborious 
a  life  can  master  the  details  of  all  this  legislation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  community.  They  watch 
over  an  area  extending  roughly  to  a  radius  of  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Charing  Cross  as  a  centre,  exclusive  of  "  The  City  of 
London,"  which  covers  a  little  more  than  one  square  mile. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  District  embraces  an  area  of  nearly 
700  square  miles,  extending  from  Colney  Heath,  in  Hertfordshire, 
on  the  north,  to  Mogadore,  Todworth  Heath,  on  the  south,  and 
from  Lark  Hall,  Essex,  in  the  east,  to  Staines  Moor,  Middlesex, 
in  the  west.  The  following  constitute  only  a  portion  of  the 
labours  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  during  the  past  year.  They 
apprehended  83,414  persons,  received  19,421  reports  of  criminal 
offences,  recovered  21,666/.  worth  out  of  99,841/.  worth  of  pro- 
perty stolen,  made  6,047  inquiries  for  Government  departments 
and  provincial  and  continental  police,  found  and  restored  to  their 
friends  11,540  persons  out  of  23,042  persons  reported  missing, 
attended  1,311  fires,  summoned  for  various  offences  226  refresh- 
ment-house keepers,  9,091  drivers  of  hackney  carriages,  carts,  &c, 
14  common  lodging-house  keepers,  53  offenders  under  the  Smoke 
Nuisances  Acts,  and  5,623  persons  for  miscellaneous  offences,  and 
they  served  88,446  summonses  applied  for  by  private  persons. 
The  authorized  strength  of  the  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year  was  15,264,  of  whom  some  are  employed  on  duties  for 
various  Government  departments,  including  special  protection 
posts  at  public  offices  and  buildings,  dockyards  and  military 
stations,  &c,  leaving  13,600  available  for  service  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  pay  of  the  force  during  the  year  1890  was  1,206,287/., 
which  appears  very  moderate  when  it  is  considered  that  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  area  for  the  year  was  over  thirty-five  millions 
sterling,  and  the  actual  value  of  the  property  under  the  charge  of 
the  police  at  least  forty  or  fifty  times  that  amount. 

These  details  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Commissioner's  Annual 
Report  for  1S90,  just  published — a  valuable  document,  with,  how- 
ever, one  fault,  which  is,  that  it  does  not  make  its  appearance 
until  the  month  of  August,  whereas  with  some  effort  it  might  be 
brought  out  at  latest  by  the  end  of  February.  We  are  quite 
aware  of  the  reason  assigned  for  this  delay,  which  is  that  the 
cases  of  the  last  weeks  of  the  old  year  are  not  complete  in  time  ? 
but,  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  cases  are  not  complete 
even  in  August,  and  that  others,  especially  when  there  are 
appeals,  are  not  completed  for  a  year  or  two,  it  would  seem  more 
reasonable  to  bring  out  the  statistics  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made 
up,  putting  uncompleted  cases  by  themselves,  and  leaving  the 
results  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  annual  return.  It  may  be 
stated  without  reservation  that  for  practical  purposes  the  whole 
and  sole  value  of  statistics  of  this  particular  kind  consists  in  their 
being  brought  out  quickly,  and  that  when  they  are  long  delayed, 
whether  necessarily  or  unnecessarily,  the  public  ceases  to  take 
interest  in  them,  and  receives  no  benefit  from  them.  The  Fire 
Brigade  Annual  Report  is  invariably  published  in  the  first  week 
of  January,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Police  should  be  seven  months  later  in  coming  out. 

But  to  return  to  the  special  subject  of  this  notice,  which  refers 
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chiefly  to  the  laws  governing  police  duties  rather  than  to  the 
actual  work  done  under  those  laws,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  volume  entitled  The  Metropolitan  Police  Guide  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  compendium  or  epitome  which  it  claims  to 

be  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  of  the 

many  similar  works  which  have  come  under  our  observation 
from  time  to  time.  Its  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  and  method 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  it  will  probably  be  not  only  the 
standard  text-book  of  the  metropolitan  force,  for  which  it  has 
been  speciallv  written,  but  also  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for 
police  forces"  generally,  and  for  police  magistrates,  stipendiary 
magistrates,  magistrates'  clerks,  and  others  who  are  engaged  in 
the  daily  administration  of  the  numerous  and  complicated  laws 
under  which  police  work  is  carried  on. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  terms  of  high  encomium 
without  some  reservation ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  person  who  said  that  "  this  is  a  d—d  wicked 
world,  and  the  fewer  people  we  praise  in  it  the  better" ;  but  this 
book  has  impressed  us  very  favourably,  and  we  must  have  the 
courage  of  our  opinions.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that,  for  the  assistance  of  those  engaged 
in  the  daily  working  and  administration  of  the  laws  which  provide 
for  the  general  safety  and  protection  of  the  public,  we  have  seen 
no  other  work  to  be  compared  with  The  Metropolitan  Police 
Guide,  and  that  we  heartily  congratulate  the  three  legal  gentle- 
men who  prepared  it  on  the  successful  result  of  their  labours. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  mere  short  title  of  the  contents  of  the  new  volume  of 
the  interesting  Memoires  de  Marbot  (i)  ("  Madrid-Essling- 
Torres  Vedras  ")  will  show  that  its  metal  is  attractive.  We  had 
originally  intended  to  reserve  detailed  comment  on  it  till  the 
whole  had  appeared ;  but  these  two  volumes  contain  quite 
enough  matter  for  notice,  and  we  shall  hope  to  review  them  at 
length  in  an  early  is3ue. 

The  useful  French  Dictionary  (2)  of  MM.  Darmesteter  and 
Hatzfeld,  the  first  part  of  which  we  noticed  some  months  ago, 
pursues  its  way  towards  the  thirtieth  which  is  to  finish  it.  It 
presents  not  a  few  differences  from  all  other  dictionaries  of 
the  language  which  are  confined  to  anything  like  its  size. 
Among  these  differences  may  be  mentioned,  very  carefully 
revised  etymologies ;  references  (this  is  a  very  important  point), 
not  to  authors  at  large,  which  is  as  good  or  as  bad  as  no 
reference  at  all,  but  to  definite  passages  in  cases  where  refer- 
ence seems  desirable,  and  definitions  as  carefully  revised  as  the 
etymologies.  We  are  not  equally  enamoured  of  the  attempts 
to  indicate  pronunciation — things  which,  in  whatever  language 
and  with  whatever  apparatus  they  are  attempted,  are  always 
and  everywhere  failures.  No  arrangement  of  phonetics  will 
teach  the  right  pronunciation  of  any  word  to  any  one  who 
has  not  heard  it  pronounced  by  an  expert,  or  whose  knowledge 
does  not  include  words  like  it.  No  such  arrangement  is  required 
by  any  one  who  is  in  these  cases.  Besides,  the  habit  of  making 
the  attempt  strengthens  the  pestilent  folly  of  phonetic  spelling, 
and  lends  some  colour  to  the  ridiculous  universal  languages 
with  which  fools  occasionally  busy  themselves. 

M.  L6on  Delbos  (3),  if  his  works  be  not  literature  of  a  very 
exalted  class,  is  a  decidedly  amusing  writer.  He  belongs  to  that 
curious  kind  of  which  Jules  Valles  was  the  last  conspicuous  ex- 
ample (an  example,  indeed,  endowed  with  talent  which  almost 
lifted  him  out  of  it),  the  kind  of  not  unlettered  persons  whom  it 
would  be  liarjh,  and  in  some  cases  false,  to  call  rates,  but  whose 
education  has  chiefly  put  them  in  a  Pere  Duchcne-Yike  rage  with 
things  in  general  and  a  world  which  does  not  appreciate  them  in 
particular.  M.  Delbos  has  evidently  lived  among  us,  and  is 
acquainted  with  English  as  well  as  with  the  beautiful  language 
of  vine-covered  France.  So  he  cannot  really  think  that  thirty 
francs  go  to  a  pound,  though  his  statement  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  has  300,000  francs  a  year  looks  like  it.  He  is  angry 
with  all  nations — with  the  English  most  of  all,  but  also  with 
others,  including  his  own.  And  what  he  loathes  most  amongst 
ourselves  is  the  brutal  indifference  of  our  proletarians  to  their 
own  sufferings.  Contemptible  Britons  of  humble  means  actually 
took  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  M.  Delbos  the  fine  yachts  that 
skim  the  Channel,  instead  of  reflecting  with  a  curse  that  these 
yachts  were  built  and  maintained  out  of  the  sweat  of  their  own 
brow !  As  to  which  disgusting  instance  of  freedom  from  divine 
discontent  all  we  can  say  is,  Long  may  it  continue  among  us ! 
There  are  gospels  and  gospels,  with  something  good  in  most  of 
them.  But  the  gospel  of  "Thou  shalt  covet  thy  neighbour's 
house,  thou  shalt  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  and  his  yacht,  and 
his  land,  and  his  capital,  and  all  that  he  hath,"  appears  to  us  to 
be  about  as  unmixedly  bad  a  gospel  as  they  make. 

We  believe  that  the  author  of  Germe  et  Poussidre  (4)  is  the 
authentic  brother  of  Tartarin  (and  oh,  what  a  nice  brother  to 
have !),  a  child,  this  time  in  flesh  and  blood,  of  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet,  and  the  result  of  the  educating  efforts  bestowed  in  Sapho. 

(1)  Memoires  du  Baron  de  dlarbot.    Tome  11.    Paris:  Plon. 

(2)  Dietionnaire  general  de  la  langue  Francaise.  Par  A.  Hatzfeld  et  A. 
Darmesteter.    Fasc.  1-5.    Paris :  Delagrave. 

(3)  Pauvre  humaniie.    Par  Le'on  Delbos.    Paris:  Savine. 

(4)  Germe  et  Poussiire.    Par  Le'on  A.  Daudet.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 


He  appears  to  be  a  clever  young  man  with  (we  should  guess,  for 
we  do  not  know)  a  medical  education.  Germe  et  Poussiere  is  a 
series  of  psychological  dialogues  on  things  in  general,  with  rather 
elaborate  scenery  and  stage  directions,  between  a  doctor  of  fifty, 
a  half-pay  colonel  of  forty-five,  and  an  artist  of  forty.  We  are 
not  sure  that  a  very  young  man,  unless  he  lias  happened  to  be  a 
positive  genius,  has  ever  drawn  the  thoughts  and  speeches  of 
persons  much  his  elders  happily.  But  M.  Daudet  has  acquitted 
himself  not  ill  in  a  difficult  style,  the  chief  thing  to  be  said  again3t 
him  being  that  his  name  is  not  Plato.  Indeed,  the  name  of  very 
few  of  us  is. 

M.  Chaudouin  has  not  only  given  account  of  his  captivity  in 
the  country  of  the  Amazons  (5),  but  has  also  given  a  tolerably 
full  account  of  Dahomey  generally,  as  not  merely  his  captivity 
but  a  sojourn  of  some  length  at  Whydah  enabled  him  to  do.  He 
concludes  that  France  can  very  easily  get  the  better  of  the  roitelet 
of  Abomey,  and  is  very  anxious  that  she  should  do  so  with  no 
delay.  His  account,  which  is  illustrated,  bears  no  marks  of  ex- 
aggeration, and  seems  to  be  trustworthy. 

Frenchmen  can  now  read  Mr.  Hamerton's  French  and  English 
in  their  own  tongue  (Paris :  Perrin),  with  a  characteristic  preface 
by  the  author. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

OIK  ALFRED  LYALL,  in  his  Rede  Lecture,  Natural  Eeli- 

0  gion  in  India  (Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press),  treats  in 
very  interesting  and  suggestive  fashion  of  Hinduism  as  religion 
that  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  "  Hinduism  can  be  seen  grow- 
ing," in  all  its  phases  of  development,  from  the  rude  and  vague 
beliefs  of  primitive  jungle  tribes,  upwards  through  the  more 
settled  classes,  to  the  mystical  conceptions  of  philosophers.  The 
development  of  natural  into  supernatural  beliefs,  remarks  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall,  can  be  less  obscurely  traced  in  India  than  else- 
where. In  short,  the  complex  and  marvellous  structure  of  faith 
and  ritual  known  as  Hinduism  has  spontaneously  arisen  out  of  the 
unrestricted  working  of  man's  hopes  and  fears  and  imagination, 
its  incessant  changes  and  movements  never  having  been  wholly 
subjected  to  the  mastery  of  the  Hindu  priesthood.  What  Sir 
Walter  Scott  regarded  as  the  most  cumbrous  and  extravagant  of 
polytheistic  systems  is  based  on  natural  beliefs,  and  has  been 
elaborated  by  natural  growth.  Such  is  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's 
conclusion.  Even  in  the  highest  form  of  Hinduism  he  dis- 
cerns the  remote  influence  of  the  persistent  analogy  from 
nature.  Primitive  man,  he  argues,  must  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  continued  perishing  and  reproduction  of 
all  animate  things.  Hence  the  widespread  faith  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  and  their  ancestral  or  pro- 
pitiatory worship.  The  material  conception  of  the  homeless 
ghost,  haunting  the  earth  as  a  wanderer,  now  as  a  god,  now 
as  a  man,  is  reproduced  in  the  dogma  of  soul  transmigration  and 
the  laborious  passage  of  the  soul  through  painful  and  purifying 
experiences.  A  very  curious  example,  by  the  way,  of  belief  in 
transmigration  is  given  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  Some  fifty  years 
ago  a  very  high  English  official  died  in  a  fortress  situated  in  one 
of  the  centres  of  Brahmanic  orthodoxy.  Just  as  the  news  of  his 
death  reached  the  Sepoy  guard,  a  black  cat  rushed  out  of  the 
main  gate,  whereupon  the  guard  presented  arms  to  the  cat  as  a 
salute  to  the  flying  spirit  of  the  English  officer,  and  until  a  few 
years  ago  any  cat  that  passed  out  at  night  was  invariably  saluted 
by  the  sentry. 

A  book-title  may  be  a  sure  index  to  a  book.  Saturn's  King- 
dom ;  or,  Fable  and  Fact  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co.) 
is  certainly  not  of  this  kind  of  title,  though  the  author,  Mr. 
Charles  Moore  Jessop,  apparently  is  not  of  this  opinion.  He 
remarks  in  his  preface: — "Before  the  reader  peruses  the  follow- 
ing pages  he  may  naturally  inquire  why  I  have  compiled  a  book 
embracing  so  many  subjects,  no  one  of  which  can  be  adequately 
considered  within  the  compass  of  so  small  a  volume."  The  ques- 
tion should  be  put  after  perusal  probably,  though  it  really  does 
not  matter  what  the  solution  is.  Mr.  Jessop  himself  does  not 
help  us  in  the  matter.  His  book  is  an  indigestible  compound  of 
the  writings  of  Darwin,  Haeckel,  and  other  gospellers  of  Evolu- 
tion, the  fables  or  the  facts  of  which  may  represent  the  fairy-tales 
of  science  or  scientific  "  fairy-tales,"  as  you  will.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Jessop  gravely  records,  in  his  historical  review  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  Descent  of  Man,  and  so  forth,  that  "  apes  gave 
up  the  habit  of  climbing  and  assumed  an  erect  gait."  How  they 
did  this,  when,  and  where,  with  the  evidence  of  it  all,  he  entirely 
forgets  to  tell.  Cheap  science  ought  to  be  easy  science,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  this  kind  of  secondhand  science  is  by  no  means  easy 
reading. 

The  Nero  Era  in  Bussia  (Gay  &  Bird),  by  Charles  A.  de 
Arnaud,  is  intended  to  describe  Russian  progress  and  the  fatal 
hindrances  to  progress  that  are  manufactured  by  a  "  reactionary 
class."  "  Nihilists  are  not  true  patriots,"  says  the  author,  but 
pestilent  fellows  and  enemies  of  progress.  Indeed,  they  cannot 
be  patriots,  if  "  to  the  true  Russian  patriot  the  condition  of 
Russia  to-day  is  highly  satisfactory  and  gratifying."  If  you 
wish  to  study  police  cruelty  and  despotism,  he  observes, 
addressing  Mr.  George  Kennan,  look  at  the  American  way  of 

(5)  Trois  Mois  de  Captivite  au  Dahomey.    Par  E.  Chaudouin.   Paris  : 

1  Hachette. 
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dealing  with  Anarchists  at  Newark,  N.J.,  where  the  police  beat 
those  "  Nihilists  "  sorely,  leaving  them  in  cells  all  night  "  welter- 
ing in  their  gore."  Altogether,  amid  much  wild  hitting,  the 
writer  deals  some  straight  and  strong  strokes  at  the  Anglo- 
American  friends  of  Nihilism,  albeit  he  does  call  Voltaire  "  the 
sage  of  Verney." 

Ilerr  Ferdinand  Kohl's  Bayreuther  Fanfaren  (Leipzig  :  Reiss- 
ner)  is  an  illustrated  handbook  that  may  serve  as  guide  for 
the  visitor  to  Bayreuth  and  memorial  of  the  visit.  It  describes 
the  place  and  the  people,  the  temple  of  the  Wagner  drama,  the 
festival  performances  therein,  and  the  description  is  not  over- 
weighted by  that  depressing  solemnity  of  tone  commonly  assumed 
by  the  devout  Wagnerian  scribe.  Tristan,  Parsifal,  and  the 
Meistersinger  are  the  Bayreuth  opera-plays  that  engage  Herr 
Pfohl's  sympathetic  pen.  The  illustrations,  after  photographs, 
comprise  views  of  the  theatre,  &c,  and  portraits  of  Mr.  Van 
Dyck,  Frau  Materna,  Herr  Gura,  Herr  Reickmann,  and  other 
artists. 

The  travels  of  Dr.  C.J.  Wills  in  Persia — The  Land  of  the  Lion 
and  the  Sun  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.) — form  the  new  volume  of  the 
"  Minerva  Library,"  and  should  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
reprints  in  a  series  that  includes  already  some  admirable  books  of 
travel.  The  type  is  clear  and  the  illustrations  are  carefully  re- 
produced. 

The  Church  the  Educator  of  the  English  Nation,  by  Thomas 
Moore,  M.A.,  is  a  useful  little  book,  issued  by  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Association  at  a  very  opportune  hour.  Mr.  Moore  has 
epitomised  in  an  effective  manner  the  aims  and  results  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  sixth 
century  to  the  present  time. 

An  elementary  guide  to  the  study  of  the  heavens  might  seem 
to  lie  outside  the  scope  of  a  "  Young  Collector  Series."  The 
Telescope,  by  Joseph  W.  Williams  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.), 
is,  however,  a  handy  and  practical  illustrated  manual  for  the 
young  beginner  in  astronomical  observations,  who  can  scarcely 
fail  to  profit  by  its  study,  though  he  cannot,  as  Mr.  Williams 
observes,  fill  his  cabinet  with  "  celestial  objects." 

From  the  Medical  Hall  Press  of  Benares  we  have  a  reprint  of 
an  interesting  account  of  an  episode  in  Anglo-Indian  history — 
Vizier  Ali  Khan;  or,  the  Massacre  of  Benares,  written  by  Sir 
J.  F.Davis,  and  published  anonymously  in  1844. 

Despite  its  too-facetious  title,  Mr.  W.  J.  Riley's  In  Darkest 
Egg-land  and  the  Way  Out  (Hansard  Union,  Limited)  is  a  capital 
little  guide  for  the  poultry-keeper  and  farmer,  dealing  in  prac- 
tical fashion  with  the  mysteries  of  incubation,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. The  book  is  illustrated  by  clever  sketches,  of  a  decidedly 
humorous  cast,  by  Mr.  Thomas  liiley. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Potter  tells  the  interesting  story  of  the  origin  and 
successful  results  of  the  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses 
in  Mi?iistc/-ing  Women  {The  Hospital,  Limited).  This  excellent 
institution  aims  at  the  provision  of  sick  pay,  pensions,  assurance, 
and  a  savings  bank  for  nurses ;  and  though  still  in  its  infancy  is, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  thriving  apace. 

Among  recent  school  books  we  have  A  Simple  Method  of 
Grammatical  Analysis,  by  Louisa  Drewry  (Bell  &  Sons),  with 
illustrative  examples  ;  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  with  notes 
and  introduction  by  R.  P.  Horsley  (Percival  &  Co.),  a  selection, 
in  two  volumes,  belonging  to  Grade  II.  of  "  English  Classics  for 
Schools";  and  Macaulay's  essay,  Sir  William  Temple  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.),  with  elaborate  annotation,  interpolated  in  the 
text,  by  Miss  E.  Cripps. 

Robert  Brouming  and  the  Drama,  "  a  Note,"  by  Mr.  Walter 
Fairfax  (Reeves  &  Turner),  strikes  a  note  that  is  high  rather  than 
profound  or  critical.  Now  that  the  world  has  lost  Schopenhauer, 
Wagner,  Hugo,  and  Robert  Browning,  we  are  left,  Mr.  Fairfax 
thinks,  "  without  a  representative  of  humanity  at  its  highest," 
and  it  is  a  benighted  age  that  neglects  the  representation  of  Mr. 
Browning's  dramas.  Mr.  Fairfax  is  a  sanguine  admirer  of  the 
unplayed  plays  of  the  poet.  It  is  "  merely  a  question  of  time  " 
— though  how  much  time,  we  are  not  told — and  we  shall  yet  see 
on  the  stage  "  the  marvellous  and  magical  Druse  maiden  "  and 
Domizia — that  "subtle,  passionate,  and  sure-brained  Floren- 
tine." After  all,  Mr.  George  Moore  might  do  worse  with  the 
Free  Theatre. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope's  First 
Lessons  in  Tamil,  "an  introduction  to  the  common  dialect  of 
that  language,"  fifth  edition  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press)  ; 
and  the  twelfth  edition  of  The  Communicant 's  Prayer  Book 
(Henry  Frowde),  being  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  with 
explanatory  notes  interleaved. 

We  have  also  received  Vol.  XXII.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute;  the  June  quarterly  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (Stanford) ;  Part  II.  of 
Vol.  XL  of  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society  (Kendal :  Wilson) ;  The 
Monastery,  sixpenny  re-issue  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  copyright 
e  lit  ion  (A.  &  C.  Black) ;  Constance  Naden  and  Hylo-Idealism,  a 
critical  study,  by  E.  Cobham  Brewer,  LL.D.  (Bickers) ;  Outside 
th'  Class-Room,  thoughts  for  young  engineers,  by  W.  H.  Bailey 
(Manchester  :  Cornish)  ;  '  The  Electrician '  Primers,  Nos.  I  and  2, 
"  Theory  "  and  "  Practice,"  handbooks  for  students  and  general 
readers  ;  History  and  Theory  of  Banking,  by  Charles  F.  Dunbar 
(Putnam's  Sons)  ;  State  and  Federal  Government  of  Switzerland, 
by  J.  M.  Vincent  (Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press) :  Valuation 


of  Property  (corporeal  and  incorporeal),  by  Charles  E.  Curtis, 
F.S.I.  (Horace  Cox) ;  and  A  Start  in  Life,by  C.  F.  Dowsett,  a 
little  book  descriptive  of  fruit  farming  in  California  (Dowsett  & 
Co.) 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  great  day  of  the  feast  at  Portsmouth 
yesterday  week  was  marred  by  excessively 
bad  weather,  but  the  programme — reviewing, 
dining,  dancing — was  carried  out  with  spirit  and  apparent 
success,  both  then  and  subsequently.  All  things,  except  the 
weather,  appear  to  have  gone  very  well  with  the  visit,  and  so 
happy  was  the  countenance  generally  shown  by  protecting 
powers  that,  even  so  far  off  as  Plymouth,  H.M.S.  Phoebe  was 
able  to  take  a  trial  trip  with  no  other  casualty  than  four 
men  not  very  severely  burnt.  Let  us  trust  that  this  pro- 
sperity is  not  fallacious.  On  Tuesday,  however,  the  sulkiness 
of  the  weather  culminated  in  a  downright  storm,  which 
prevented  a  hoped-for  dance  on  board  the  French  ships, 
kept  many  visitors  to  them  and  to  their  English  consorts 
prisoners  on  board,  and  confined  not  a  few  liberty  men  from 
Admiral  Gervais's  squadron  to  shore.  No  serious  damage, 
however,  was  done,  and  the  squadron  left  Portsmouth  for 
France  on  Wednesday  morning,  in  finer,  but  still  boisterous, 
weather,  and  with  good  content  on  both  sides  at  the 
meeting.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  Admiral 
Gervais  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  he  declined  a  reception, 
alleging  that  he  "  was  very  tired,  and  wanted  to  be  quiet." 

The  Lewisham  ^e  contest  at  Lewisham  was  decided  on 
1  Eleaiou.am  Wednesday  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  Per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  constituency 
Lad  not  expected  a  majority  of  more  than  six  or  seven 
hundred,  and  there  was  probably  no  Tory  who  would  not 
have  joyfully  compounded  for  a  thousand.  But  Mr.  Penn 
on  a  large  poll  beat  his  opponent  by  1,693,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred more  than  Lord  Lewisham's  majority  of  1885,  and  only 
four  hundred  and  fifty  less  than  that  which,  in  the  full  tide 
of  the  anti-Home  Rule  movement  in  1886,  Lord  Lewisham 
obtained  against  a  candidate  infinitely  weaker  than  Mr. 
Warmington.  The  contrast  between  this  result  and  that  of 
the  late  Tory  assault  on  Walsall  is  all  the  more  marked  that 
in  both  the  seat  was  held. 

Foreign  The  remainder  of  the  Manipur  sentences  were 
and  Colonial  carried  out  last  week  by  the  deportation  of  the 
Affairs.  respited  princes,  and  it  was  formally  announced 
that  Manipur  itself  would  not  be  annexed,  but  a  native 
ruler  selected  for  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  selection 
will  be  well  made,  and  that  the  little  State  may  relapse 
comfortably  into  its  natural  condition  of  polo  and  water 
parties.  The  full  text  of  Lord  Cross's  letter  to  the 
Viceroy  on  the  subject  was  published  on  Monday.  The 
prosecution  of  the  Bangabasi  was  continued.  It  most  un- 
fortunately failed,  the  jury  disagreeing;  and  though  the 
case  was  made  a  remanet  to  the  next  sessions,  it  is  feared 

that  a  very  bad  effect  has  been  produced.  Last  week 

■closed  with  news  of  a  tremendous  and  fatal  cyclone  in 
Martinique,  of  a  serious  financial  crisis  in  Portugal,  and, 
lastly,  of  a  bold  stroke  by  the  "  Congressional "  party  in 
Chili  for  Valparaiso,  where  they  collected  all  their  ships 
and  landed  some  ten  thousand  men.    The  actual  attack 

had  not  then  been  made.  Rather  stormy  proceedings 

were  reported  from  the  Brussels  Socialist  Congress,  which 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  having  talked  nonsense  as  per 

usual.  The  principal  item  of  Continental  news  on 

Monday  was  a  report  from  Russia  of  still  further  in- 
tended measures  against  foreigners.  Putting  humani- 
tarian considerations  aside,  political  connoisseurs  can  only 
be  obliged  to  Russia  and  the  United  States  for  pro- 
viding them  with  experiments  in  corpore,  let  us  say, 
externa,   of  a  return  to   the  earlier  Japanese  system. 

 On  _  Monday  night  news  of  furious  fighting  outside 

Valparaiso  was  received.  It  was  from  one  source  only,  and 
•unconfirmed,  but  seemed  to  make  it  certain  that  the  in- 


vading "  Congressionals,"  supported  by  their  fleet,  had, 
after  a  hard  and  bloody  fight,  discomfited  the  Balmacedists, 
despite  the  superiority  of  their  number,  and  had  passed 
the  Aconcagua  river,  driving  their  foes  back,  but  had 
afterwards  found  the  entrenchments  of  Vina  del  Mar 
too  hard  for  them.  More  news  was  looked  for  with  interest 
during  the  earlier  and  middle  days  of  the  week,  but  did  not 
arrive.  The  only  direct  telegraphic  communication  with 
Valparaiso  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Balmacedists,  it  was 
thought,  with  some  reason,  that  the  lack  of  news  at  least 
testified  to  no  very  decided  success  on  their  part ;  and  such 
information  as  arrived  from  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres  had 
obviously  to  be  taken  with  caution.  At  last,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, positive  assertions  were  made  by  the  Balmacedists  that  the 
invading  force  had  been  surrounded,  defeated,  and  forced  to 
surrender — assertions  met  by  as  positive  denials  from  the 
other  side,  and  somewhat  curious  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  decisive  battle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  two  days 
earlier.  No  satisfactory  confirmation  or  correction  of  the  news 
had  been  received  up  to  the  time  when  the  Saturday  Review 
went  to  press.  Considerable  attention  has  also  been 
paid  to  the  alleged  carrying  of  a  large  sum  in  silver  for 
the  Balmacedist  party  by  H.M.S.  Espiegle.  Every- 
body knows  that  ships  of  war  are  allowed,  in  certain 
circumstances,  to  carry  bullion ;  but  it  may  seem  as  if 
the  act  in  this  case  were  not  quite  consistent  with  holding 
the  scales  even  between  the  two  parties  now  at  issue.  That 
the  bullion  in  question  was  a  special  guarantee  fund,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  disturbed,  is  not  perhaps  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  British  admiral  or  captain,  being 

one  of  argument.  A  memorial,  alleging  loss  from  the 

Behring  Sea  Agreement,  has  been   forwarded  to  Lord 

Salisbury  by  Canadian  sealers.  In  Continental  politics 

proper  the  chief  subject  of  comment  has  been  some  remarks 
of  the  German  Emperor's,  at  Merseburg,  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  peace  were  not  maintained.  This 
was  a  remark  natural  enough  in  connexion  with  the  Russo- 
French  demonstrations. 

There  was  less  than  the  usual  talk  in  Ireland 
Ireland.     on  Sunday  last ;  the  chief  exception  being  a 

desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  John 
RocnE,  M.P.,  to  keep  up  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  Novo- 
Tipperarian.  The  stimulant  administered  chiefly  consisted 
in  abridging  the  hated  names  of  "  Clanricarde  "  and 
"  Smith- Barry"  of  their  "Lord  "  and  "  Mister,"  a  proceed- 
ing which,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  schoolboys,  appears  to 
give  a  dread  and  inexplicable  pleasure  to  Irishmen.  The 
fight  over  the  body,  not  of  Patroclus,  but,  a  very  different 
thing,  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  began  in  Dublin  on 
Thursday  at  a  shareholders'  meeting.  It  was  not  decided 
on  that  day,  but  it  was  shown  that  the  Gray- Walsh  party 
which  wishes  to  enslave  the  paper  to  the  priests  had  an 
enormous  majority  of  proxies  and  a  great  minority  of 
persons. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  in  a  long  and  charac- 
Conespomlence.  teristically  bumptious  letter  at  the  end  of  last 

week,  let  out  part  of  that  truth  which,  without 
his  knowledge,  we  had  just  pointed  out  for  him — to  wit,  that 
the  labourers  are  to  be  supplied  with  capital  by  the  country 

to  buy  land.  In  a  vast  crowd  of  other  correspondence  a 

note  by  Admiral  Sir  Lambton  Loraine  on  the  espieghrie 
which  has  so  much  troubled  the  City,  and  a  vigorous  letter 
from  Lord  Grimthorpe  on  hanging,  may  be  singled  out. 
Lord  Grimthorpe  is  always  pleasing.  It  is  very  agreeable 
to  break  hi3  head  when  he  is  opposed  to  you ;  almost  as 
much  so  to  see  him  break  the  other  fellow's  when  he  is 
on  your  side.  The  most  important  letter  of  the  week  is  a 
direct  bribe  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  agricultural 
labourer. 
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The  paper  of  the  early  days  of  the  British 
Association  Association  was  one  by  Mr.  Foster  Brown 
reviving  the  old  coal  scare,  but  dealing  with  it 
in  a  novel  fashion  by  proposing  that  we  should  insure 
Prince  Posterity  against  empty  scuttles  by  a  sinking  fund, 
keeping  pace  with  the  shafts  sunk  and  destined  to  national- 
ize for  him  all  industrial  undertakings.  The  scheme 
is  magnificent,  but  is  it  politics  t  Is  it  not  rather  a  little 
suggestive  of  the  celebrated  virgin  who  sat  down  and  wept 
to  think  of  the  woes  of  her  unborn  children  1  On  the 
other  hand,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  has  suggested  an 
antidote  in  that  much-talked  of  continuation  of  the  Belgian 
and  French  coal-field  under  the  Straits  of  Dover,  which  is 
now  at  last  pronounced  a  workable  reality,  and  divers 
other  heirs  of  the  pie-crust  Princess  have  rushed  to  suggest 
that,  if  we  have  no  coal  we  can  use  oil — and  doubtless,  also, 
coke,  matches,  table  legs,  &c.  Mrs.  Bishop,  better  known 
as  Miss  Isabella  Bird,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her 
sojourn  in  the  Bakhtiari  country,  a  district  of  South- 
western Persia,  and  the  Congress,  before  separating,  talked 
about  sludge-cakes,  electrical  parcel  exchanges,  and  that 
most  potentially  mischievous  of  hobbies,  "  instinctive  crimi- 
"  nality." 

The  decision  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Miscellaneous,  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Fever  Hospital, 

which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the 
spring,  was  made  known  this  day  week,  and  was  very  un- 
favourable to  the  hospital  and  its  management.  The 

Incorporated  Law  Society  added  itself  to  the  Congress  list, 
by  meeting  at  Plymouth.  The  gale  or  storm  above  re- 
ferred to  as  having  interrupted  the  festivities  of  Ports- 
mouth, did  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  wrecking  ships  and  flower-shows,  creating  floods, 
and  inflicting  the  most  serious  damage  on  the  crops,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  suffered  less  than  they  otherwise 
might  from  the  rain  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  wind. 

■  Lord  Lorne  spoke  at  Bradford  against  Home  Pule  on 

Thursday. 

The  match  between  Surrey  and  Lancashire 
Sport.      was  left  drawn  this  day  week  owing  to  the 

weather;  which  also  caused  Gloucestershire  v. 
Middlesex  and  Notts  v.  Kent  to  be  not  so  much  unfinished 
as  hardly  begun.  Somerset,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  with- 
out Mr.  Woods,  able  to  beat  a  fair  M.C.C.  team  by  six 
wickets.  Lancashire  and  Sussex,  first  of  the  counties, 
finished  their  season  of  first-class  matches  on  Tuesday,  the 
bowling  of  Mold  and  Briggs  winning  the  match  easily  for 
Lancashire.  Yorkshire  v.  Kent  and  Gloucestershire  v. 
Notts  were  both  drawn  on  Wednesday  in  consequence  of 
the  rain,  but  Middlesex  had  time  decisively,  and  in  one 
innings,  to  beat  Somerset,  who,  however,  had  much  the 
worst  of  the  luck,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the  wicket  was 
concerned.    All   cricket   on   Thursday   was   stopped  by 

the   rain.  The  most   noteworthy   thing   in  yachting 

during  the  week  was  the  Torbay  Pegatta  on  Tuesday, 
which  was  sailed  out  in  a  full  gale.  On  such  occasions  the 
yawl  rig  has  a  great  advantage,  and  the  race  is  rather  to  the 
staunch  than  to  the  swift.  So  Lord  Desart's  yawl  Hose  of 
Devon  beat  the  Lethe,  luckiest  of  her  rig  during  the  season 
hitherto.    But  the  usual  group  of  racing  twenties  made  a 

good  fight  of  it,  the  Siola  yielding  hardly  to  the  Dragon.  

The  autumn  turf  season  opened  with  very  bad  weather  at 
York  on  Tuesday.  The  chief  event,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Plate,  went  to  Colonel  North's  El  Diablo,  while  Lord 
Durham's  Tinsel  took  the  Zetland  Stakes,  and  Mr.  James's 
Charm  won  the  Yorkshire  Oaks  very  well  indeed.  The 
Ebor  Handicap  next  day  was  well  contested  by  a  good  field, 
and  well  won  by  Lord  Posslyn's  Buccaneer.  On  Thursday 
Mr.  Houldsworth's  Orvieto  won  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Stakes  in  the  hollowest  way  from  The  Hudson,  his  only 
opponent,  and  Mr.  Leopold  de  Pothschild's  Galloping 
Queen  acted  up  to  her  name  in  the  Harewood  Handicap. 
Easy  wins,  indeed,  were  the  rule  throughout,  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Plate  winner  being  practically  distanced  by  Mr. 
J oicey's  Therapia  in  the  Gimcrack  Stakes. 

The  short  list  of  English  dukes  was  shortened 
Obituary,     further  last  week  by  the  death,  at  the  age  of 

eighty-eight,  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  whose 
heir  succeeds  to  the  barony  of  Barnard,  but  not  to  the 
dukedom.  The  late  Duke,  who  represented  the  names  of 
Yane  and  Powlett,  and  by  the  latter  way  another 
extinct  dukedom,  that  of  Bolton,  had  been  a  diplomatist 
and  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  his  younger  days,  and 
was  both  a  great  and  a  good  landlord.  The  death  of 


Mr.  Paikes,  somewhat  suddenly,  owing  to  disease  of  the 
brain,  makes  vacant  at  once  one  of  the  most  coveted  of 
seats  in  Parliament,  that  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  an  office  of  great  importance,  though  troublesome, 
and  peculiarly  exposed  to  unpopularity  and  worrying. 
It  also  deprives  the  Government  and  the  Conservative 
party  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  politi- 
cians who  had  not  yet  attained  Cabinet  rank.  Mr.  Paikes  was 
not  universally  popular,  being  a  little  wanting  in  tact ;  but  he 
was  a  most  excellent  man  of  business,  an  effective  speaker, 
a  very  sound  Churchman  and  politician,  and  totally  free 

from  cant.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  death  of  Oko 

Jumbo  has  very  closely  followed  that  of  his  inveterate 
antagonist  Ja  Ja.  Whether  the  chief  felt  that  a  world 
without  Ja  Ja  to  fight  with  was  not  worth  living  in,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  believers  in  old  wives'  fables  (and 
there  are  worse  things  to  believe  in)  will  be  confirmed  in 
the  theory  tbat  long  association — whether  in  love  or  hate, 
in  business  or  pleasure — twists  the  threads  of  life  in  some 
inexplicable  way,  so  that  Atropos  cannot  sever  one  with- 
out the  other  parting  soon.  Mr.  Paulsen  was  a  chess- 
player of  note.  By  General  Whichcote's  death  at  the 

age  of  ninety-seven  we  have  lost  almost  the  last  officer  who 
fought  at  Waterloo.  Moreover,  unlike  many,  perhaps 
most,  Waterloo  officers,  the  General  had  served  right 
through  Wellington's  great  advance  across  the  Peninsula  and' 

in  all  the  principal  battles  and  sieges  which  marked  it.  

Canon  Carus  was  one  of  the  very  last  survivors  of  the  old' 
Evangelical  party,  of  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have- 
seen,  though  not  the  rise,  the  flourishing  time,  the  decay,, 
and  the  death.  He  was  personally  much  respected,  was  a 
fair  scholar  and  a  preacher  of  merit,  though,  as  was  the  case- 
with  most  of  his  party,  neither  extreme  theological  erudition 
nor  great  intellectual  power  was  his  forte. 


THE  FRENCH  SHIPS  AT  SPITHEAD. 

r  8  HIE  formal  leave-taking  of  Admiral  Gervais  made  a 
-L  graceful  ending  to  the  visit  of  the  French  Squadron. 
On  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  weather,  its  stay  in  English  waters  has  been  a  great 
success.  The  storm  of  Tuesday  night  imprisoned  many  of 
the  guests  on  board  the  Marengo  and  the  Marceau,  and 
even  condemned  several  English  officers  to  spend  some 
hours  in  the  steam  launches  with  their  feet  in  puddles  of 
salt  water.  They  were  worse  off  than  the  French  liberty 
men  who  were  provided  for  on  board  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  be  taken  off  to  Spit- 
head.  But  this  and  a  few  other  unlucky  hitches  have  not 
been  able  to  spoil  the  meeting  of  the  Squadrons.  If  French 
and  English  are  alike  not  wholly  sorry  that  the  feast  is 
over,  it  is  because  the  first  have  had  a  surfeit  of  festivity 
since  they  entered  the  Baltic ;  and  the  second  are  now  able 
to  enjoy  the  leave  which  rewards  them  for  the  toil  of  the 
late  manoeuvres.  The  speech-making,  which  has  been 
frequent,  was  not  copious,  and  has  been  in  good  taste,  and 
we  are  able  to  boast  that  our  own  Admiral  Fisher  has 
shown  an  apt  audacity  of  compliment  most  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  spoke.  Admiral  Gervais's  few 
words  were  as  well  chosen  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
gentleman  who  belongs  to  a  profession  which  has  now  two 
representatives  in  the  Academy.  Her  Majesty's  attentions 
to  her  guests  have  been  received  in  a  spirit  which  has  no 
doubt  filled  the  breasts  of  MM.  Laur  and  Millevoye  with 
gloomy  despair.  It  has  been  said  (and  also  denied)  that  the 
French  have  offered  to  play  us  a  return  match  at  Cher- 
bourg ;  and  so  we  part  with  the  most  friendly  sentiments. 

Of  the  French  ships,  considered  in  themselves,  the  most 
permanent  recollection  which  will  remain  with  those  who 
saw  them  is  one  of  extreme  ugliness,  due  partly  to  their 
fantastic  shapes,  overburdened  with  top-hamper,  and  prickly 
with  excrescences,  and  partly  to  their  colour.  This  last 
feature  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  and  memorable.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  some  difficulty  has  been  found  by  corre- 
spondents in  saying  what  exactly  it  is.  French  newspaper- 
men call  it  grisdtre,  and  English  French  grey.  In  fact,  it  is 
drab,  and  the  official  name  of  it  is  to  He  mouillee.  The 
object  of  painting,  not  only  the  hulls,  but  the  spars,  guns, 
boats,  and  anchors  in  this  tone  is  to  make  them,  so  it  is 
said,  less  visible.  Under  some  conditions  this  may  be  its 
effect ;  but  from  whatever  point  they  were  seen  when 
at  Spithead,  they  appeared  distinctly  more  visible  than 
the  black  hulls,  white  upper  works,  and  terracotta  funnels 
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or  spars  of  the  Channel  Squadron.  Admiral  Gervais's 
squadron  is  not  considered  by  the  French  as  an  example  of 
what  their  fleet  would  be  in  war.  The  Marengo  is  a  vessel 
which  ranks,  in  point  of  strength,  below  our  own  five- 
masters,  which  are  now  "  obsolete."  The  Furieux  is  a 
coast  defence  ship  of  a  class  which  the  French  have  found 
by  experiment  to  be  unfitted  for  work  at  sea.  She  carries  a 
heavy  armament,  but  is  so  built  up  that  she  would  be  a 
most  excellent  target ;  and  though  powerfully  plated  in 
parts  is  vulnerable  in  others.  The  Marceau  is  a  sea-going 
vessel  much  younger  than  the  Marengo,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  of  wood,  armour-plated,  and  was  launched  in  '87.  She 
is  considered  as  a  complete  example  of  a  modern  battle- 
ship. She  is  certainly  a  monument  of  ingenuity  of  a 
sort  which  is  very  common  in  all  navies  in  these  days. 
The  two  main  features  of  the  vessel  are  her  thick 
armour — 18  inches  on  the  water-line — and  the  unpro- 
tected position  of  her  armament.  Her  guns,  whether  in 
her  turrets  or  her  central  battery,  are  so  placed  that  they 
could  be  overpowered  and  made  incapable  of  working  even 
if  her  belt  were  untouched.  The  engineers  who  designed 
her  apparently  fixed  their  attention  alone  on  the  danger  of 
sinking,  and  forgot  that  a  vessel  may  be  rendered  unable 
to  fight  or  fly  either,  though  still  capable  of  floating.  This 
kind  of  oversight  is  not  confined  to  the  French  navy,  and 
perhaps  is  not  so  much  an  oversight  as  an  inevitable  defect 
in  times  when  guns  have  got  so  completely  the  better  of 
plates.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  powerful  protection 
of  the  Marceau  on  the  water  line  leaves  her  still  liable  to 
be  riddled  in  the  batteries  by  very  moderate  ordnance,  and 
her  great  guns  interfere  with  her  small.  In  short  the 
attempt  to  make  her  powerful  for  offence  and  defence  has 
still  left  her  vulnerable.  The  builders  of  the  Marceau  may 
ask  in  reply  of  what  great  modern  warship  as  much  may 
not  be  said  ;  and  we  do  not  know  what  retort  could 
be  made  to  them.  The  most  extraordinary  in  appearance 
of  the  French  ships  is  the  Surcouf,  which  has  been  described 
as  a  long  covered  passage  with  pepper  castor  turrets  built 
on  a  gigantic  cigar.  She  is  a  cruiser,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
quick,  but  she  looks,  when  her  height  and  the  weight  she 
carries  on  her  deck  are  considered,  as  if  she  must  roll 
abominably.  The  two  torpedo  boats  are  pretty  craft  of  their 
kind,  but  it  was  probably  well  for  them  that  they  were  in 
the  dockyard,  and  not  at  Spithead  last  Tuesday  night.  It 
is  an  ironical  comment  on  the  value  of  modern  ships  with 
their  armoured  belts  and  machine  guns,  that  if  the  weather 
had  been  half  as  rough  on  Wednesday  as  it  was  during  the 
night  before,  Admiral  Gervais  would  hardly  have  cared  to 
take  several  of  his  ships  to  sea  with  him. 


AT  VALPAEAISO. 


"T^ERY  seldom  has  it  been  so  difficult  to  make  certain  of 
_  »  the  past  and  so  impossible  to  anticipate  the  future  as 
in  regard  to  the  fighting  which  has  been  going  on  round 
Valparaiso  for  the  last  week.  Its  earlier  history  seems  to  be 
tolerably  certain  in  general  outline.  The  Congressionalists, 
finding  that  the  mere  possession  of  the  Northern  provinces 
brought  them  no  nearer  to  final  success,  and  perhaps  also 
wishing  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  two  new  Almirantes, 
which  might  deprive  them  of  their  naval  supremacy,  put 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  on  board  all  the  ships 
they  could  muster,  and  made  for  Quintero  Bay,  some  miles 
north  of  Valparaiso.  The  original  programme  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  ships  should  attack  the  town  while  the 
landed  troops  engaged  the  Balmacedist  army.  But  the 
Congressional  fleet  is  not  of  the  newest,  and  the  Valparaiso 
torts  are  heavily  armed ;  so  the  fleet  confined  itself  to  pro- 
tecting the  flank  of  the  invaders.  In  the  first  action,  at  the 
passage  of  the  Aconcagua  river,  this  help  appears  to  have 
been  most  effective,  and  the  Balmacedists  were  heavily 
beaten.  But  they  retreated  on  the  lines  of  Vina  del  Mar 
a  little  north  of  the  city  itself;  and  here  it  would  seem' 
though  it  is  mostly  guesswork,  the  tables  were  to  some 
extent  turned.  The  fire  of  the  ships  was  no  longer  avail- 
able to  help;  the  attacking  party  were  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  "  divide  and  circumvent,"  and  the  attempt  to 
rush  entrenchments  manned  by  steady  troops,  armed  with 
weapons  of  precision,  has  seldom  succeeded  in  recent  war. 
But  this  negative  conclusion  was  all  that  could  be  posi- 
tively reached  so  late  as  Thursday  afternoon.  All  the  later 
telegrams  were  wildly  confusing.  On  the  one  hand 
Balmaceda  was  said  to  be  calling  in  reinforcements,  to 


have  increased  his  army  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  to 
be  meditating  a  counter  attack  on  his  enemies ;  on  the  other 
hand,  those  enemies  were  said  to  be  about  to  strike  a  final 
blow  at  him,  or  (so  utterly  loose  was  the  thing)  to  have 
fetched  a  compass  round  Valparaiso,  to  be  on  the  way  to 
attack  Santiago  the  capital,  &c,  &c.  Finally,  on  Thursday 
afternoon  a  round  assertion  by  the  Balmacedists — who 
appear  to  be  masters  of  the  direct  telegraphic  communica- 
tion— that  the  invaders  had  been  defeated  and  compelled 
to  surrender  on  Tuesday,  was  met,  on  the  other  side,  by 
an  equally  round  assertion  of  fresh  fighting  with  favourable 
results  to  the  "  Congressional"  on  Wednesday. 

We  are  in  the  worse  position  for  judging  between  these 
contradictory  assertions,  that  even  the  earlier  accounts 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  insurrection,  have  been  exceed- 
ingly meagre  and  grudging.  If,  as  has  been  confidently 
asserted,  Balmaceda  has  been  terrorizing  Santiago  and 
all  other  places  under  his  rule,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  presence  of  a  large,  a  well-armed,  and  a  vic- 
torious, if  only  half- victorious,  army  of  deliverers  would 
not  provoke  some  movement.  The  more  the  Dictator 
strengthens  himself  at  the  seaport,  the  more  must  he  denude 
the  capital.  But  then,  as  is  very  well  known,  we  are  assured 
on  the  other  side  that  Sefior  Balmaceda  is  the  mildest  man- 
nered man  thatever — let  us  say  that  ever  regarded  his  enemies 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  South  American  Dictator — 
that  they  all  love  him  in  Santiago,  and  indeed  in  Chili,  except 
a  sort  of  half-foreign  oligarchs  who  have  got  up  an  insur- 
rection, PiTT-et-CoBouRG-like,  with  their  accursed  gold. 
As  to  which,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  said  oligarchs 
are  evidently  neither  afraid  to  play  the  great  game  nor  un- 
able to  get  men  to  back  them  in  playing  it.  Their  descent 
at  Quintero  is  one  of  the  boldest  things  of  recent  warfare, 
and  deserved  to  succeed.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  nasty 
churlish  maxim,  based  upon  no  little  warranty  of  military 
scripture,  to  the  effect  that  if  attempts  like  this  do  not 
succeed  out  of  hand,  or  very  shortly,  they  are  but  too  likely 
not  to  succeed  at  all.  But  unless  General  del  Canto  has 
already  surrendered,  or  unless  he  has  allowed  his  re- 
treat to  his  ships  to  be  cut  off  (which  the  Balmacedist 
account  asserts),  he  ought  at  worst  to  be  able  to  save 
his  army,  while  another  Balmacedist  defeat  would  certainly 
put  Valparaiso,  and  possibly  all  Chili,  at  the  insurgents' 
feet.  In  which  case  his  Excellency  Seiior  Balmaceda  is 
exceedingly  likely  to  have  to  learn  the  lesson  he  has  taught 
to  many — how  to  look  down  the  muzzles  of  a  file  of  rifles. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accounts  of  his  own  partisans 
are  correct,  he  will  be  able  to  exercise  his  teaching  on  a 
probably  rather  hideous  scale. 


THE  LONGFORD  HOLBEIN, 

TT7"E  have  now  for  some  years  been  able  to  point  with 
'  '  j  ust  pride  to  our  National  Gallery  as  being,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  such  an  institution  exists,  the  finest  in 
Europe.  It  contains  examples  of  the  greatest  number  of 
different  artists.  Every  picture  has  been  selected  on  its 
merits.  There  is  no  accumulation  of  rubbish.  The  fact  of 
a  picture  appearing  on  the  wall  is  in  itself  proof  that  it  is 
worth  looking  at.  Only  two  blanks  appeared  till  lately  in 
the  list  of  great  artists  represented.  We  had  no  Albert 
Dl:rer,  and  only  a  Holbein  on  loan.  Now,  though  we  are 
still  without  a  Durer,  we  have  a  Holbein,  and  a  good  one. 
As  to  Durer,  two  things  are  to  be  said.  Pictures  of  his  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  very  seldom  good.  His  painting  was 
not  equal  to  his  engraving.  But  the  Holbein  had  latterly 
become  a  necessity.  To  have  the  finest  gallery  in  the  world 
and  not  to  have  a  picture  by  the  man  whom  most  of  us 
look  back  to  as  the  founder  of  English  portraiture  was  an 
anomaly.  True,  Holbein  was  an  importation.  He  was 
not  an  Englishman.  And  there  was  an  English  school  of 
art  before  his  time,  one  which  lasted  after  him.  Neverthe- 
less, in  a  representative  English  gallery  a  Holbein  was  in- 
dispensable, and  now  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
possession,  not  only  of  a  picture  by  the  great  master,  but  of 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  his  skill.  So  much  we  knew 
when  we  first  saw  "  The  Ambassadors  "  ;  but  no  one  could 
have  suspected  that,  under  the  heavy  brown  shadows  of  the 
background,  there  lurked  a  wealth  and  harmony  of  colour 
worthy  of  Van  Eyck  himself— a  richness  and  finish  of 
detail  such  as  we  may  safely  assert  has  never  been  excelled 
in  any  other  picture,  either  by  this  or  another  master. 
This  has  come  out  in  the  process  of  cleaning,  to  which  some 
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of  us  looked  with  certain  feelings  of  alarm.  But  the  old 
days  of  cleaning  at  the  National  Gallery  are  over.  We  need 
have  had  no  misgivings.  Care  and  skill  have  combined  to  clear 
up  what  was  dark,  and  to  bring  out  in  its  proper  place  what 
was  light.  We  see  now,  not  the  harmony  only  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  but  also  a  rare  example  of  keeping,  a  quality 
which  in  its  nnregenerate  days  had  disappeared  from  the 
picture.  The  clearing  away  of  the  darkness  of  old  varnish 
in  the  corners  has  brought  new  features  to  light,  the 
principal  of  which  is  a  silver  crucifix  above  the  head  of  the 
jirincipal  figure.  The  pattern  of  the  hangings,  too,  comes 
well  out,  and  some  of  the  writing  in  the  choir  book,  which 
last,  by  the  way,  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  surmise.  It 
seems  that  the  Veni  Creator  hymn  visible  on  a  page  has 
been  taken  as  proof  that  "The  Ambassadors"  were  not 
Protestants.  But  Mr.  Brown  Borthavick,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  points  out  very  justly  that  this  has  always  been  a 
Protestant  hymn,  and  he  records  an  occasion  on  which,  in 
1519,  it  was  sung  by  the  assembly  of  German  reformers  at 
Leipsic.  The  words  Protestant  and  Romanist  had  not,  how- 
ever, come  into  their  modern  use  at  the  time.  It  would  be  as 
wrong  to  call  Erasmus  a  Protestant  as  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
More,  One  thing  the  cleaning  has  not  done  for  us.  It  has 
given  us  no  further  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  two  figures. 
Mr.  Walter  Money,  under  the  impression  apparently  that 
the  richly  dressed  figure  wears  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  would 
call  him  John  Baptist  Castiglione,  the  ambassador  from 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  to  Henry  VIII.  But  the  gentleman 
in  the  picture  wears  the  French  Order  of  St.  Michael,  not 
the  Garter.  Castiglione  died  in  1529,  which  is  too  early 
for  the  date  of  this  picture.  Holbein  was  back  in  England 
in  1530,  and  "  The  Ambassadors"  is  dated  three  years  later. 
This  disposes  of  Mr.  Money's  theory.  We  must  find  some 
one  who  was  a  Knight  of  St.  Michael,  who  was  born  in 
1504,  and  who  was  alive  in  1533.  On  the  whole,  the  Wyatt 
and  Leland  theory  still  holds  the  field.  We  have  not  seen 
the  name  of  Lord  Mountjoy  mentioned,  yet  in  some 
respects  his  age  and  his  employments  in  France  may  fit  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
National  Gallery  now  possesses  a  picture  by  Holbein  which 
is  second  to  no  other,  and  that  people  who  only  saw  it 
before  it  was  cleaned  have  no  idea  of  its  transcendent 
merits. 


CANADIAN  SCANDALS. 

IT  is  not  only  the  fact  that  they  are  still  the  subject  of  a 
more  or  less  judicial  inquiry  which  makes  the  Cana- 
dian scandals  a  somewhat  ticklish  subject  to  handle.  They 
are  decidedly  confused,  and,  as  reported  here,  rather  hard 
to  follow.  The  one  thing  which  is  certain  is  that  Mr. 
Tarte's  charges  against  Sir  Hector  Langevin  have  been 
as  the  letting  out  of  water.  There  has  been  an  absolute 
torrent  of  accusations  of  bribe  giving  and  bribe  taking. 
They  affect  officials  of  all  ranks  and  both  parties.  Ministers 
of  the  Dominion,  and  of  this  or  the  other  province,  are 
accused  of  accepting  pots  of  wine  from  contractors.  The 
ark  of  the  modern  covenant  has  not  escaped  contamination. 
The  Civil  Service  examinations  have  been  shown  to  be 
vitiated  by  corruption.  Young  men  have  actually,  so  it 
is  confidently  reported,  "  surreptitiously  secured  written 
"  copies  of  promotion  papers  in  advance,  by  which  means 
"  (as  it  is  rather  superfluously  added)  they  were  able  to  pre- 
"  pare  themselves  thoroughly  for  that  examination."  It 
was  naturally  for  just  this  purpose  that  copies  would  be 
sought  for.  One  clerk  has  "admitted  having  obtained 
"  questions  from  a  printer  in  the  Government  Printing 
"  Bureau,  who  copied  them  in  shorthand.  The  printer 
"  received  50  dols.  for  this  service."  These  things  have 
happened  not  only  at  Ottawa,  but  at  Montreal,  and  have 
led  to  suspensions.  By  the  side  of  the  horrible  discovery 
that  even  a  Civil  Service  Examination  is  not  an  abso- 
lute protection  against  corruption,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
that  Government  officials  pocket  cheques.  This  is  a  mere 
individual  sin  ;  but  the  sophistication  of  examinations  de- 
prives the  wisest  of  modern  men  of  their  dearest  hope, 
and  must  harrow  their  most  tender  feelings.  Still,  it  is 
said,  and  since  they  have  dismissed  the  offenders  the  autho- 
rities must  believe  it,  that  certain  officials  have  had  the  ex- 
penses of  their  families'  summer  holiday  regularly  paid  by 
contractors.  Others  have  levied  blackmail  as  coolly  and 
systematically  as  any  Bob  Boy.  One  most  exalted  official 
is  reported  to  have  been  involved  with  a  lady-clerk 
in   his   department.     The   lady- clerk   received  frequent 


spells  of  leave  of  absence,  during  which  her  pay  was  con- 
tinued, and  her  place  taken  by  a  niece.  It  was  quite' 
a  family  affair  of  the  most  approved  old-fashioned  order. 
A  parallel  not  exact,  but  approximately  complete,  may 
be  found  in  one  of  our  own  reports  of  the  disorders  of 
the  dockyards,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  storekeeper 
was  allowed  to  keep  pigs  in  the  Government  biscuit  maga- 
zine, while  his  wife  had  a  marine-store  shop  at  the  door  of 
the  yard.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  tales  which  are 
now  greatly  exciting  public  opinion  in  Canada. 

It  would  be  the  merest  affectation  to  pass  all  this  over 
merely  because  the  Piivileges  and  Elections  Committee  at. 
Ottawa  has  not  yet  come  to  a  decision.  The  scandal 
touches  not  only  officials  but  politicians  of  the  standing  of 
Sir  Hector  Langevin  and  Mr.  Mercier.  There  may  be  a. 
want  of  charity  in  us,  but  the  misfortunes  of  this  latter 
gentleman  leave  us  very  calm.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since 
he  was  delighting  French  audiences  by  talk  which  was  all 
but  treasonable,  was  ranting  about  the  desire  of  Canada  for 
the  perilous  dignity  of  independence,  and  was  insulting  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  had  the  wickedness- 
to  rule  by  corruption.  To-day  he  stands  accused  of  accept- 
ing houses  and  seal-skin  coats,  and  of  taking  a  commission, 
from  the  Jesuits  for  helping  them  to  recover  their  land. 
This  last  charge  is  discountenanced  by  the  Fathers,  but  the 
Society  of  Jesus  is  not  so  destitute  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent as  to  care  to  figure  as  having  given  bribes.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  mud  covers  both  sides,  Conservative  and  Liberal, 
while  neither  has  yet  succeeded  in  wiping  itself  clean.  We  do 
not  wish  to  prejudice  the  case  against  Sir  Hector  Langevin, 
but  his  denials,  though  emphatic  enough  in  general  terms, 
are  weakened  by  most  damaging  admissions.  A  gentleman 
who  has  to  confess  that  he  accepted  accommodation  from 
persons  who  were  interested  in  corruption,  that  he  does 
not  remember  whether  a  certain  sum  of  1,000  dollars  was- 
paid  him,  that  he  never  enquired  whether  personal  obli- 
gations of  his  were  discharged  for  him  or  not,  and  that 
large  sums  were  unduly  paid  out  of  his  department  without, 
his  knowledge,  stands  in  a  very  serious  position.  Sir 
Hector  does  not  deny  that  he  was  embarrassed  in  his 
private  affairs,  and  lived  in  the  society  of,  and  accepted 
pecuniary  aid  from,  persons  who  were  both  able  and  willing 
to  bribe  him,  and  interested  in  doing  it.  Mr.  Mercier, 
again,  has  undeniably  accepted  "  testimonials  "  which  took 
the  form  of  hard  cash,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  levy  that 
contribution  on  the  Jesuits  which  the  True  Witness,  an  autho- 
rized Roman  Catholic  paper,  accuses  him  of  extorting.  As  for 
the  case  of  Mr.  McGreevy,  he  has  decided  that  by  betaking, 
himself  to  the  United  States.  Since  he  has  reached  the  safe 
side  of  Niagara,  he  has  indeed  expressed  his  perfect  readiness 
to  face  inquiry.  His  firmness  would  have  appeared  in  him 
with  a  better  grace  if  it  had  been  shown  before  he  was  out 
of  reach  of  a  Speaker's  warrant.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  all  the  charges  brought  have  a  certain  air  of  antecedent, 
probability.  Granted  that  there  is  corruption  in  Canada, 
it  would  certainly  be  shown  in  the  way  alleged.  The  taking 
of  bribes  from  contractors  is  just  what  one  would  expect  to 
happen.  When,  then,  we  hear  that  railway  Companies 
and  canal  Companies  have  confessed  that  they  gave  money 
to  agents  of  politicians ;  when  contractors  swear  that  they 
discussed  the  amount  of  their  tenders  with  these  same 
politicians ;  when  men  of  business  swear  reluctantly  that 
they  were  asked  for  money  on  behalf  of  noted  men  ;  when 
these  same  noted  men  openly  acknowledge  that  they  did1 
take  money  for  political  purposes,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  Canadians  have  not  been  far  wrong  in  their  belief, 
which  is  of  old  standing,  that  corruption  was  rife  among 
their  political  leaders  as  well  as  in  offices. 

But,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  even  an  affectation  of  denial' 
on  the  part  of  the  accused  public  men  that  corruption  does 
exist.  The  utmost  they  endeavour  to  do  is  to  argue  that 
the  bribes  were  taken  for  "  political  purposes,"  not  for  their 
personal  advantage.  The  whole  tone  of  Sir  Hector 
Langevin's  apology,  and  of  all  that  has  been  said  during 
the  inquiry,  goes  to  show  that  in  Canada,  though  it  would 
be  allowed  to  be  wrong  to  pocket  sums  of  thousands  ot 
dollars  for  one's  personal  use,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  bleed  a 
railway  company  or  a  firm  of  contractors  for  money  to  be 
spent  in  corrupting  the  constituencies.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  pretend  that  the  distinction  is  one  which  was  first  made 
by  the  Canadians.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  old  as  bribery 
and  corruption.  But  because  it  is  old,  this  code  of  morality 
is  not  the  more  honourable,  nor  the  less  dangerous.  Where 
it  prevails,  as  it  avowedly  does  in  Canada,  we  expect  to  hear 
of  politicians  who  accept  testimonials  in  hard  cash,  and  of 
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officials  whose  palms  are  greased.  Not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  found  to  nourish  in  the  midst  of 
a  democratic  community.  It  is  again  a  matter  of  course  that 
we  see  nothing  new  in  the  fact.  All  democratic  communities 
have  men  at  least  as  much  subject  to  corruption  as  others, 
and  much  more  subject  to  vulgarity  than  any.  Still  it 
is  amusing  at  the  end  of  some  generations  of  asser- 
tion that  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
will  prevent  the  spoliation  of  the  public  funds,  to  find 
that  a  community  in  which  his  ideal  is  supposed  to  have 
been  reached  is  subject  to  "  exploitation "  of  the  most 
wholesale  and  impudent  character.  In  America,  on  both 
sides  of  Niagara,  constitutional  government  is  conducted  by 
bribery.  The  United  States  lavishes  bribes  under  the  name  of 
pensions  to  the  more  or  less  authentic  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  their  more  or  less  authentic  families.  In  Canada 
funds  are  provided  for  the  "  campaign  "  by  giving  favour- 
able contracts  to  speculators  in  return  for  money  down.  In 
both  real  power  is  in  the  hand  of  cliques.  The  popular 
indignation  excited  by  the  so-called  revelations  would  be 
pathetic  if  it  were  not  known  that  the  existence  of  this 
state  of  things  had  been  notorious  for  years.  The  story 
of  Mr.  Mercier's  dealings  with  the  Jesuits  had  been 
the  talk  of  the  streets  for  long  before  it  was  published 
by  the  True  Witness.  Whether  well  founded  or  not, 
the  general  acceptance  it  has  received  shows  what 
opinion  the  Canadians  entertain  of  the  politician  they  are 
supposed  to  choose  to  govern  them.  This  choice  is  a  mere 
supposition,  for  the  selection  of  candidates  is  plainly  in 
the  hands  of  small  knots  of  wire-pullers,  who  again 
are  supplied  with  the  funds  needed  for  the  "  campaign " 
by  knots  of  business  men  who  are  seeking  their  own 
interest  and  are  prepared  to  sink  money  in  assisting 
politicians  in  consideration  of  receiving  concessions  which 
amply  repay  them  at  the  public  expense.  This  is  the 
spectacle  presented  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  alike. 
In  both  countries  the  more  hopeful  critics  are  wont  to  main- 
tain that  explosions  of  public  indignation  such  as  broke  up  the 
Tammany  Ring — for  a  time — and  may  now  punish  the  detected 
sinners  in  Canada,  purify  the  air.  Perhaps  they  do,  though 
against  this  purification  must  be  set  off  the  permanent 
degradation  of  government  which  they  produce.  But  these 
hopeful  critics  do  not  sufficiently  realise  how  severely  the 
necessity  for  these  periodical  clearances  condemns  their  form 
of  government.  Democracy  has  certainly  not  been  found 
to  favour  the  production  of  a  high  standard  of  statesman- 
ship, or  of  manners  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  If  it 
does  not  promote  honesty,  what  has  it  to  show  for  itself  1 
The  tardy  indignation  of  Canada  has  been  provoked  by  a 
vulgar  incident  of  party  warfare.  That  it  will  produce  any 
cleansing  of  public  life  other  than  a  very  temporary  one  is 
highly  improbable.  The  temptations  will  remain,  and  the 
men,  and  the  opportunity  when  public  attention  has  turned 
to  other  things,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
will  among  them  produce  the  same  results  with  superficial 
changes. 


"  LURE." 


T°  Play  "  tricks  upon  travellers  "  is  popularly  considered 
a  decidedly  hazardous  kind  of  game.  Travellers  are 
supposed  to  be  "  immune  "—as  the  biologists  say— by  reason 
of  their  experience,  which,  like  a  bitter  inoculation,  serves 
to  protect  them.  There  are,  however,  certain  modern  and 
very  superior  authorities  who  detect  in  the  phrase  some- 
thing of  veiled  sarcasm,  something  that  hints  at  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  travelled  to  all  manner  of  impostures.  Those 
who  are  of  this  school  of  thought  will  be  refreshed  by  the 
artless  confession  of  "A  Traveller,"  who  relates,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  his  experience  of  the  new  game  of 
"  Lure,  and  how  he  entertained  a  party  of  lurers  un- 
awares. "  The  game  is  a  very  simple  one,"  he  remarks 
with  woeful  disregard  of  his  important  share  in  it :  it  is 
clear  also,  that  «  A  Traveller"  is  a  very  simple  one,  though 
possibly  very  young,  and  decidedly  very  amiable.  "  Lure  "  is 
played  in  railway  trains,  or  any  public  place.  No  cards 
or  counters,  tables  or  pegs,  are  necessary.  The  game 
was  played  upon  "A  Traveller  "  in  a  first-class  carriage  by  a 
party  of  two  young  gentlemen  and  three  young  ladies  whom 
the  well-conducted  traveller  took  to  be  brothers  and  sisters. 
In  tones  of  perfect  breeding  they  conversed.  Their  conver- 
sation was  not  of  the  kind  that  could  be  called  excitin" 
or  mysterious,  or  thrilling.  They  talked  of  a  parcel  they 
wished  to  leave  at  a  certain  station.    The  attentive  traveller 


thought  it  was  only  civil  to  inform  them  that  they  had  long 
since  passed  that  station,  whereupon  he  was  courteously 
thanked,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  first  spoken  of  the  parcel 
proceeded  to  make  a  mark  on  his  cuff  with  a  pencil.  Then  one 
of  the  sisters  asked  one  of  the  brothers  the  time.  This 
blameless  request  led  to  a  gentle  disputation  as  to  the  hour 
of  the  day,  until  the  kind  heart  of  "  A  Traveller "  was 
moved  to  pity  by  the  fearful  and  wild  inaccuracy  of  their 
guesses.  As  none  of  them  appeared  to  own  a  watch,  he  told 
them  what  he  thought  they  really  wished  to  know.  Once 
more  they  thanked  him  profusely,  and  the  sister  marked 
her  cuff  with  her  pencil.  Their  ignorance  of  the  route  was 
extraordinary.  They  proclaimed  it  again  and  again  in  the 
hearing  of  the  courteous  stranger,  who,  though  "  a  man  oi 
"  few  words  "  by  nature,  failed  not  to  set  them  right  on 
each  point  of  discussion.  Whenever  he  played  Bredeker  to 
their  ignorance,  they  responded  with  thanks  and  cuff  and 
pencil,  "  or  scored  something  down  elsewhere."  The  final 
phase  of  these  odd  proceedings  was  the  division  of  some 
money  among  themselves.  Such  is  the  new  game  of  "  Lure." 
These  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  the  lurers.  "  A 
"  Traveller  "  was  the  lured  one.  One  of  the  players  starts 
a  conversation  among  themselves  on  the  weather  of  the  day 
before  yesterday,  the  time  of  day,  the  name  of  the  next 
railway  station  but  four,  or  some  other  alluring  problem 
such  as  no  traveller  can  reasonably  resist,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  that  traveller  to  intervene.  The  stakes 
are  what  they  will.  If  the  lure  succeeds,  the  starter  is 
paid  ;  if  it  fails,  the  players  are  paid.  If  the  lured  one 
answers  wrong,  the  starter  is  paid  double.  All  the  players 
are  bound  to  support  the  starter.  And  these  are  the  chief 
rules  that  govern  the  game,  according  to  him  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  lurers. 

We  observe  with  some  concern,  that  "  A  Traveller  "  does 
not  give  the  source  of  this  information.  "  I  learnt  this 
"  afterwards,"  is  his  touching  and  somewhat  superfluous 
remark.  How  he  learned,  as  a  player,  we  know ;  but 
we  do  nob  know  of  whom  he  acquired  the  rules.  It  could 
not  have  been  of  the  lurers  themselves.  Base,  indeed,  was 
the  lurer  who  enlightened  the  lured.  Then  there  is  that 
mysterious  supplementary  score  of  "  something  elsewhere." 
Did  they,  when  cuffs  were  full  up,  take  to  collars  1  All 
new  games  are  susceptible  of  improvement  and  require 
stringent  rules.  The  division  of  the  stakes,  for  example,  in 
the  presence  of  the  lured  was  a  needless  piece  of  audacity 
which  wise  lurers  would  do  well  not  to  repeat.  Their  suc- 
cess with  "A  Traveller"  may  have  justified  this  hardy 
stroke.  It  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  scarcely  pure 
"  Lure."  They  must  not  count  upon  a  run  of  such  luck. 
The  warning  letter  of  "  A  Traveller  "  may  create  obstacles 
to  the  free  pursuit  of  the  simple  game  by  arousing  a  spirit 
of  suspicion  that  may  quench  the  notorious  loquacity  of 
English  travellers.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  party  of 
three  or  five  passengers  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  band  of 
lurers.  The  simple  game,  as  we  now  know  it,  they  may  be 
perfectly  competent  to  play ;  but  the  simple  traveller  who 
will  play  not  less  perfectly  as  the  lured  one,  requires  for  the 
finding  the  nicest  powers  of  selection.  Not  every  courteous, 
solitary  gentleman,  seated  in  the  corner  of  a  first-class 
carriage,  benevolent  of  aspect,  grace  in  his  face  and  the 
Gentle  Life  in  his  hand,  can  be  expected  to  play  the  uncon- 
scious part  in  the  game  so  admirably  as  "  A  Traveller  "  played 
it.  "  Lure  "  may  yet  be  played  on  the  old  simple  lines  for  a 
season  or  two,  but  in  the  future  it  must  become  more  com- 
plex and  expand  by  ingenious  developments,  or  it  will 
certainly  perish.  There  is  already  the  danger  of  the  willing, 
or  sham  lured  person,  who  might  confound  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  players  and  make  the  starter  start.  He  could  pro- 
ceed to  lure  the  lurers  in  some  dark  way,  till  the  simple  game 
degenerates  to  an  extravaganza  in  "  bluff."  Thus  it  would 
be  impossible  to  realize  the  whimsical  notion  of  the  uncon- 
scious player  in  a  game  for  which  he  is  sole  referee.  The 
humour  of  "  Lure  "  lies  in  the  involuntary  share  in  the  game 
of  the  voluntary  lured.  Let  all  skilled  lurers  take  warning.  If 
they  would  successfully  play  the  game,  they  must  elaborate 
their  method,  devise  new  rule*,  multiply  their  "  openings," 
and  make  specious  their  ignorance  by  cultivating  the 
American  language  or  the  English  of  foreigners.  They 
will  be  compelled  to  respond  to  the  awakened  intelligence 
of  travellers.  "  Lure,"  like  whist,  must  be  an  intolerable 
game,  unless,  as  it  chanced  when  "  A  Traveller  "  entertained 
the  two  young  gentlemen  and  their  three  sisters,  all  whp 
play  it  are  competent  and  willing  to  play. 
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LEWISHAM. 

THE  result  of  the  Lewisham  election  is  quite  satisfactory 
enough  for  Unionists  to  allow  them  to  give  in- 
dulgent treatment  to  Gladstonian  attempts  at  self-consola- 
tion in  regard  to  it.  Mr.  Penn  has  defeated  Mr. 
Warmington  by  1,693  votes,  in  a  contest  in  which  the 
Conservative  poll  is  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
higher  than  at  the  election  of  1S86.  That  appears  to  us 
good  enough.  It  seems  hardly  necessary,  on  our  side  at 
any  rate — though  we  can  understand  that  the  exercise  may 
yield  comfort  to  our  adversaries — to  institute  any  compari- 
son between  last  Wednesday's  contest  and  that  of  1885. 
If  Lord  Lewisham's  majority  was  a  good  deal  smaller  in 
that  year  than  in  1886,  and  if  Mr.  Penn's  majority  has 
fallen  half-way  from  the  higher  of  the  two  figures  to  the 
lower,  that  need  hardly  give  us  much  concern.  The  in- 
crease on  the  Unionist  poll  absolutely  precludes  the  notion 
of  any  conversion  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  Probably 
some  abstentionist  Liberals  of  1886  have  returned  to 
the  fold,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  impassioned  appeals 
which  have  been,  perhaps,  somewhat  superfluously  addressed 
to  the  Lewisham  Conservatives  are  possibly  the  cause  of 
their  coming  up  to  the  poll  in  greater  strength  than  in 
1886.  One  Gladstonian  critic  is  certainly  to  be  condoled 
with  on  their  activity — we  mean  the  newspaper  satirist  of 
last  Thursday  morning,  who  had  got  all  his  jokes  ready 
about  the  Unionists  of  Lewisham  preferring  shrimps  at 
Margate  to  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  and  had  to  give 
them  off  under  the  chagrin  of  the  discovery  that  the 
Unionists  of  Lewisham,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  to  shrimps  at  Margate.  Parenthetically  we 
may  ask  here  why  the  Radical  should  permit  himself  to 
speak  slightingly  of  a  watering-place  which,  after  all,  is 
not  exclusively  patronized  by  suburban  "  villadom,"  but  is 
surely  a  haunt  beloved,  if  any  ever  was,  before  all  others,  by 
the  "  toiling  masses  of  the  people." 

Had  it  not  been  for  those  "  analysts "  who  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  managed  to  say  something  about  the  result 
of  this  election,  we  should  have  thought  that  there  really 
was  nothing  to  be  said  about  it.  "Writers  on  law,  in  despair 
of  framing  a  scientifically  accurate  definition  of  "  felony," 
have  had  to  resort  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  enu- 
merating all  the  offences  which  are  felonies  in  fact,  and 
there  leaving  the  matter.  A  good  many  by-elections 
would  be  far  more  sensibly  treated  by  simply  setting  out 
their  figures  than  by  attempting  to  construct  some  general 
proposition  applicable  to  their  results.  When  one  has 
said  that  4,585  electors  voted  for  Mr.  Penn  last  Wed- 
nesday, and  2,892  for  Mr.  Waemington  ;  that  3,839  voted 
for  Lord  Lewisham  in  1886,  and  1,688  for  Mr.  Offor; 
and  that  there  were  so  many  votes  for  the  Conservative 
and  so  many  for  the  Liberal  candidate  in  the  previous  year, 
there  really  does  not  seem  much  more  to  add.  The  Con- 
servative beat  the  Liberal  handsomely  for  Lewisham  six  years 
ago,  he  beat  him  still  more  handsomely  five  years  ago,  he  beat 
him  again  less  handsomely,  but  still  handsomely  enough  (and 
more  handsomely  than  six  years  ago)  three  days  ago,  and 
the  strong  presumption  is  therefore  that  he  will  beat  him 
yet  again  more  or  less  handsomely,  if  indeed  he  comes 
up  again,  "  smiling "  or  otherwise,  for  fresh  punishment 
in  1892  or  1893.  Can  anything  be  added  to  that?  We 
should  have  thought  not,  but  it  seems  that  the  subj  ect  is 
thought  worth  a  column — which,  however,  is  not  a  high 
measure  of  value  at  this  season  of  the  year — by  the 
journalistic  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  Glad- 
stonian party  in  London  ;  and  although  this  has  been  eked 
out,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  shrimps  and  Margate  joke, 
which,  like  the  pump  and  tub  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummles, 
was  there  and  had  to  be  used,  it  still  leaves  one 
admiringly  wondering  how  it  was  done.  Nor  is  the  mere 
feat  of  extracting  so  long  an  article  from  the  subject,  the 
only  one  that  challenges  our  admiration.  The  writer  has 
done  what  the  Times  of  the  same  date  thought  would  "  tax 
"his  ingenuity"  to  the  utmost.  He  feels  no  "ignorant 
"  impatience  "  of  this  kind  of  taxation,  and  has  discovered 
in  the  Lewisham  contest  that  "  moral  victory,"  which  his 
journalistic  colleague  thought  impossible  to  be  discerned. 
It  is,  says  this  Gladstonian  critic,  a  moral  victory,  which 
may  be  set  off  against  that  of  Walsall.  And  at  the  same 
time,  almost  in  an  adjoining  column,  a  light-hearted  fellow- 
contributor  jeers  merrily  at  "  moral  victories,"  as  "  our  friends 
"  the  Tories  call  them."  These  be  among  the  unconscious 
and  indeed  involuntary  humours  of  the  newspaper  press  in 
the  dull  season. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

OF  the  two  important  pieces  of  Indian  news,  or  news 
concerning  India,  which  came  to  hand  at  the  end  of 
last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this,  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Bangabasi  is  incomparably  the  most  serious. 
Lord  Cross's  clear  and  well-arranged  despatch  to  the  Viceroy 
in  the  Manipur  business  summarizes  after  the  official  fashion, 
but  in  a  useful  enough  way,  the  earlier  phases  of  that  disas- 
trous affair ;  but  it  tells  us  nothing  that  we  did  not  know 
before.  The  steps  by  which  Mr.  Quinton's  expedition  be- 
came, or  was  thought  to  have  become,  necessary  are  but  of 
little  interest  now,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  come  as  to  the  point  of  arrest  in  Durbar  was 
already  known  from  statements  in  Parliament.  But  as  to 
what  is  really  interesting,  the  complicated  and  inexplicable 
muddle  which  began  with  the  original  composition  and 
armament  of  the  escort,  and  did  not,  we  fear,  quite  cease 
with  the  treacherous  murders  that  have  just  been  avenged — 
as  to  this  we  are  still  waiting  to  know.  Moreover,  Lord 
Cross  gives  nearly  the  broadest  hint  possible  to  official 
decorum  that  he,  too,  is  waiting  to  know,  and  would  be 
extremely  obliged  if  the  Viceroy  would  wake  his  Inquiry 
Committee  up.  For  our  part  we  cannot  conceive  any  reason 
or  excuse  for  the  delay  except — which  is  a  reason  going  to 
discredit,  and  an  excuse  going  to  aggravation — the  hope 
that  public  opinion  may  forget  all  about  the  matter.  This, 
if  we  can  help  it,  it  shall  not  do. 

The  Bangabasi  business  is  a  different  and  a  very  bad  one. 
Juries  have,  of  course,  disagreed  often  enough  even  in 
political  matters  in  England.  But  this  should  itself  have 
been  a  reason  against  introducing  the  jury  system — and, 
to  make  matters  worse,  the  mixed  jury  system— in  political 
matters  in  India.  The  natives,  we  are  told,  "  evidently 
"  mistook  the  result  for  an  acquittal,"  and  they  would 
have  been  very  odd  natives  if  they  had  done  anything 
else.  Even  in  this  happy  land  the  natives  are  exceed- 
ingly wont  to  make  the  same  mistake — so  much  so  that 
the  failure  of  a  political  prosecution  through  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury  is  always,  and  with  practical  if  not  technical 
accuracy,  taken  as  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  Government 
which  has  set  the  prosecution  on  foot.  Now  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  in  the  teeth  of  pseudo-Liberal  cant,  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  Indian  Government  slapped  in 
the  face.  The  natives  evidently  misunderstand  such  slaps 
in  the  same  way  as,  and  in  a  further  and  more  disastrous 
degree  than,  that  in  which  they  misunderstood  the  discharge 
of  the  disagreeing  jury  in  Calcutta.  All  Orientals,  and  not 
Orientals  only,  would  do  so ;  and  even  if  next  sessions  a 
better  jury  is  got  together  the  mischief  will  not  be  undone. 
Acquittal  or  further  disagreement  will  be  taken  as  more 
than  ever  a  sign  that  the  Government  is  impotent,  and  even 
condemnation  will  be  interpreted  as  a  mere  vindictive  and 
tyrannical  procuring  of  a  punishment  which  could  not  be 
procured  by  fair  means.  And  the  Bangabasi  deserved 
most  exemplary  punishment.  Its  counsel,  Mr.  Jackson, 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns  ingeniously  enough  and  con- 
tended that  the  impugned  articles  were  such  extravagant 
and  drivelling  nonsense,  such  "  twaddle,"  such  "  erratic 
"  raving,"  that  they  were  beneath  serious  notice.  In  England 
this  argument  might  hold  good,  though  we  rather  doubt 
its  wisdom  even  here.  In  India,  and  in  all  countries  situated 
as  India  is,  it  is  utterly  worthless  and  mischievous.  When 
the  main  subject  under  comment  is  intimately  connected 
with  religion  (it  was  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill),  when  the 
comment  itself  contains  assertions  that  justice  is  bought  and 
sold  in  English  courts,  and  when  we  remember  the  temper 
which,  at  such  places  as  Benares,  is  always  breaking  out 
into  more  or  less  actual  riot,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  raving 
is  not  much  more  dangerous  than  reason.  But  this  is  not 
the  real  point.  That  point  is  that  a  Government  situated 
as  is  the  Indian  Government  ought  not  to  be  supplied  with 
weapons  likely  to  break  in  its  hand;  and  a  jury,  especially 
a  mixed  jury,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  is  a  weapon  which  is 
only  too  likely  to  break. 


MR.  RAIKES. 

ANOTHER  instance  of  the  untimely  close  of  a  career 
which  a  fuller  measure  of  success  might  very  well 
have  awaited  was  furnished  last  week  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Raikes.    The  life  of  a  man  who  can  attain  in  this 
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country  to  Parliamentary  anil  official  honours  needs,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  be  so  "  good,"  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is 
in  most  cases  so  prolonged,  that  its  termination  at  any 
earlier  age  than  sixty  usually  occasions  some  surprise  ;  and 
the  late  Postmaster-General  had  not  left  even  his  fiftieth 
year  very  far  behind  him.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  popular 
disposition  to  find  some  special  and,  if  it  might  be,  sensa- 
tional cause  for  his  somewhat  sudden  and  unexpected  decease. 
One  of  these  so-called  explanations  has  already  been 
rejected  by  the  family  of  the  departed  Minister,  and 
another  required  perhaps  no  other  refutation  than  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin.  Mr.  TUikes's  death  was 
not  due,  we  now  know,  to  the  "  nervous  shock  resulting 
"  from  a  slight  stroke  of  lightning";  nor  did  he  come  by 
his  end  through  "  fighting  with  the  public."  It  was  his 
lot  to  assume  the  control  of  a  somewhat  contentious  de- 
partment in  particularly  contentious  times;  and  he  had 
— sometimes,  though  perhaps  not  always,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own — his  full  share  of  contentions,  during  his  five 
years  of  office.  But  though  his  administration  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  altogether  free  from  errors,  he  showed 
qualities  of  courage  and  tenacity  which,  in  the  day  when 
official  muscle  runs  in  general  so  distressingly  soft,  are 
of  more  value  than  impeccable  judgment.  He  must  be 
admitted  to  have  held  his  own  in  all  his  encounters — to 
have  drawn  every  battle  that  he  did  not  win ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  amusing  to  observe  that  the  theory  of  his  fights 
having  proved  fatal  is  the  invention  of  those  who  suffered 
the  most  signal  and  ignominious  defeats  at  his  hands. 
When,  moreover,  we  add  that  he  was  about  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  take  his  official  battles,  whether  he  won  or 
lost  them,  too  seriously  to  heart,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
conclude  that  his  days,  even  if  they  had  been  passed  in  the 
simple  condition  of  a  country  gentleman,  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  prolonged. 

We  have  said  that  a  fuller  measure  of  success  might  have 
been  reserved  for  him  had  his  career  been  prolonged,  and 
by  that  we  mean  that  his  undeniable  powers  might  possibly 
in  the  course  of  time  have  triumphed  over  the  obstacles 
interposed  to  his  advancement  by  his  defects.  That  he  had, 
intellectually  speaking,  as  much  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  as  most  of  its  existing  members,  and  distinctly 
more  than  o  ae  or  two  of  them,  would  hardly  be  disputed  by 
any  competent  judge.  No  one  who  ever  heard  him  on  his 
defence  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  have  had  any 
doubt  either  as  to  his  high  abilities,  or  as  to  the  reason 
why  they  had  hitherto  failed  to  win  him  a  higher  place. 
One  could  equally  well  understand  why  his  colleagues 
must  have  admired  his  skill  as  a  debater,  and  why  they 
preferred  that  he  should  exercise  it  from  outside  the 
Cabinet  than  from  within  it.  It  is  not,  indeed,  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  should  be  able 
to  conciliate  opponents,  but  it  is  highly  desirable  that, 
if  he  cannot,  he  should  be  able  to  quell  them.  It  was  Mr. 
Raikes's  misfortune,  or  his  fault,  that  he  irritated  even 
when  he  convinced,  and  that  if  he  silenced  he  failed  to 
subdue.  Even  in  the  most  technically  successful  efforts  of 
his  advocacy  he  seldom,  or  never,  had  his  audience  with 
him.  One  of  the  few  instances  to  the  contrary  was  on  the 
famous  occasion  when  Mr.  Conybeare  attacked  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Post  Office,  with  much  parade,  but  "  with- 
"  out  his  notes."  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Raikes,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  made  a  delightful  example  of  his 
assailant ;  but  to  say  that  the  sympathies  of  the  House 
were  with  the  defence  is,  in  this  instance,  to  say  little,  since 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  member  of  that 
assembly,  official  or  unofficial,  who  would  not  have  enjoyed  a 
similar  advantage. 

To  what  cause  his  failure  to  win  the  goodwill  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary audience  is  to  be  attributed,  it  would  always, 
perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to  determine,  and  might  now, 
no  doubt,  seem  ungracious  to  inquire.  One  can  readily, 
however,  accept  the  assurance  of  those  who  were  inti- 
mate with  him  that  what  appeared  to  be  his  ungenial 
characteristics  belonged  to  his  manner  and  not  to  his 
nature.  There  is  abundance  of  testimony  to  the  genuine 
kindliness  and  amiability  of  his  disposition,  and  that  the 
demeanour  which  struck  people  as  supercilious  in  his  public 
utterances  produced  no  such  impression  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  life.  And,  to  whatever  extent  these  external  de- 
fects of  his  may  have  detracted  from  his  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness, there  can  be  no  question  of  the  loss  which  in  more 
ways  than  one  his  party  has  sustained  by  his  death.  He 
was  an  able  and  industrious  administrator,  a  Parliamentary 
debater  of  no  mean  ability,  an  indefatigable  and  eminently 


successful  labourer  in  the  work  of  party  organization,  and  a 
Tory  who  held  Tory  principles  with  a  logical  consistency, 
and  upheld  them  with  a  moral  intrepidity  which  seem  un- 
happily to  be  becoming  rarer  among  us  every  day. 


JUKES  AGAIN. 

A MEETING  of  the  British  Association  would  hardly 
be  complete  if  one  of  the  estimable  persons  who  fre- 
quent it  had  not  held  forth  on  the  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  what  Mr.  Carlyle  called  the  Devil's  Elect.  Dr. 
S.  A.  K.  Strahan  has  been  the  man  for  the  hour  this  year. 
Not  that  Dr.  S.  A.  K.  Strahan  talked  about  the  Devil's 
Elect.  He  used  the  more  polite  and  highly  scientific  term 
"  instinctive  criminals."  It  is,  we  presume,  hardly  necessary 
to  inform  our  readers  of  what  Dr.  Strahan  said  at  any 
length.  The  criminal  on  instinct  has  been  a  very  favourite 
excuse  for  a  book  at  home  and  abroad  for  years.  We 
all  know  in  the  main  what  is  said  about  him — the 
pompous  repetition  of  old  commonplaces  with  new  names, 
and  of  new  guesses  at  old  unsolved  riddles,  which  is 
ticketed  "  Heredity,"  is  nauseously  familiar.  So  is  the 
platitude  that  severity  has  failed,  as  is  proved  by  the 
survival  of  criminals  in  spite  of  gaols,  the  cat,  and  the 
gallows.  Which  of  us  has  not  heard  that,  considering  the 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  stamp  out  crime,  it  would  be 
better  to  go  to  the  source,  and  reform  the  criminal  class  % 
The  hereditary  criminal  is  an  object  of  pity.  All  criminals 
are  more  or  less  hereditary — measure  their  noses  and  you 
will  see  it,  says  Dr.  Lombroso.  Let  us  seclude  them  kindly, 
says  Dr.  Strahan,  work  on  their  higher  nature,  as  is  done 
at  Elmira ;  let  their  instinctive  criminality  be  held  to 
qualify  them  for  the  receipt  of  a  gratuitous  University 
education,  and  when  we  have  blunted  the  edge  of  their  evil 
passions  let  us  turn  them  loose  and  see  what  will  happen. 
This,  Dr.  Strahan  thinks,  will  be  cheaper  than  our  present 
prison  system — and  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the  loving 
kindness  we  owe  our  brother  the  instinctive  criminal. 

It  is  still  more  superfluous  for  us  to  inform  the  world 
that  the  Saturday  lievieio  has  not  agreed  with  Dr.  Strahan. 
His  eloquent  speech  has  not  converted  us — but  rather  the 
contrary.  A  careful  reading  of  the  Doctor's  arguments 
has  increased  our  unbelief  in  his  remedy.  We  note  that 
he  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  criminals  proper,  of 
persons  who  take  "  to  anti-social  ways  "  without  the  excuse 
of  a  drunken  grandfather  or  an  improper  aunt.  With 
them  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  method  most  excel- 
lently described  by  Mr.  Bompas  as  making  punishment 
painful,  may  answer.  But  he  upholds  the  University 
education  system  as  the  proper  one  for  our  old  acquaint- 
ances, the  Jukeses,  and  that  remarkable  family  whose  re- 
cords were  hunted  up  by  Stocker  of  Berlin.  They 
are  criminals  because  they  cannot  help  it,  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  a  comfortable  existence  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  most  tender  consideration.  We  fear 
that  some  difficulty  would  be  found  in  making  the  dis- 
tinction. Dr.  Strahan  should  tell  us  what  amount  of 
criminality  in  our  pedigree  would  qualify  us  for  his 
happy  home.  Would  the  forger  who  descended  from  a 
second  cousin  of  Macpherson  or  Ireland  be  entitled  to 
plead  instinctive  criminality,  while  his  fellow- forger,  whose 
pedigree  was  unblemished,  would  be  left  to  the  punish- 
ment which  is  painful  ?  But  there  is  another  and  more 
serious  weak  spot  in  the  Doctor's  doctrine.  He  urges  us 
to  get  rid  of  the  "  doctrine  of  free  will."  We  do.  We 
give  it  up ;  and  then  we  come  to  the  conviction  that  Dr. 
Strahan's  method  of  kindness  must  needs  be  useless.  As 
his  client  cannot  help  being  a  criminal,  he  will  be  no  more 
likely  to  abstain  from  crime  for  love  than  for  fear. 
Before  giving  up  the  freedom  of  the  will,  we  might,  in^ 
deed,  ask  the  Doctor  to  define  it.  Is  the  Jukes  who 
decides  to  abstain  from  robbery  with  violence  rather  than 
incur  thirty  lashes  free  in  his  will  or  not?  We  are 
not  aware  that  anybody,  for  a  long  time  past,  has  main- 
tuned  that  the  will  is  free  to  act  without  a  deter- 
mining motive.  If  the  fear  of  the  lash  is  motive  enough  to 
induce  Jukes  to  abstain  from  robbery  with  violence,  it  has 
justified  its  existence.  To  be  sure,  Dr.  Strahan  replies 
that  the  lash  has  been  tried  and  has  failed.  When  he  has 
shown  that  crime  is  no  more  common  where  there  is  no 
coercion  than  where  there  is,  he  will  find  that  position 
easier  to  defend.  Dr.  Strahan  does  not  believe  wholly  in 
the  method  of  kindness.    He  is  prepare  I  to  seclude  the 
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criminal  on  instinct  who  cannot  reform  for  good — 
when  he  has  had  a  sufficient  interval  given  him  in 
which  to  prove  himself  incorrigible — and  to  propagate 
his  kind.  We  have  a  more  effective,  and,  we  think,  a 
more  scientific  remedy.  It  is  to  seize  upon  all  the  J  ukeses 
ha  the  country,  and  extinguish  them  painlessly.  Stone-dead 
hath  no  fellow  and  no  children.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  on 
the  proper  application  of  Dr.  Strahan's  principles,  it  would 
he  necessary  to  effect  a  massacre  from  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  some  weak-minded  people  might  shrink. 
Poverty,  he  shows,  causes  people  to  sink  into  the  instinctive 
criminal  class.  Obviously,  therefore,  everybody  guilty  of 
being  too  poor  must  be,  according  to  the  Doctor,  secluded, 
and,  as  we  maintain,  painlessly  extinguished.  In  that  way 
the  evil  would  be  stopped  at  its  very  source.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  since  Robespierre  came  to  his  untimely 
end  no  statesman  has  possessed  the  enlightened  courage  to 
apply  this  sole  effective  remedy.  Yet  if  the  Jukeses  cannot 
help  being  criminals,  and  are  incapable  of  being  influenced 
by  fear  or  hope,  as  the  Doctor  says  they  are,  what  else  is  to 
be  done  with  them  ?  So,  through  maudlin  sentimentality, 
and  that  loose  play  with  statistics  and  heaps  of  disconnected 
facts  which  is  called  science,  we  come  quite  naturally  to  the 
necessity  for  a  sweeping  application  of  the  good  old  simple 
remedy  of  capital  punishment.  By  those  gates  you  always 
come  to  that  end. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  FREEMAN. 

WE  were  unhappily  right  in  anticipating  that  the  dis- 
pute about  the  future  conduct  and  policy  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal  would  not  add  as  much  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations  as  the  earlier  ruction  in  the  office  of  United 
Ireland.  "  Young  Mr.  Gray  "  has  resolved  to  proceed 
strictly  "  within  the  lines  of  the  Constitution,"  and  seeks  to 
evict  the  present  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Freeman  by 
proxies  rather  than  by  pokers.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
the  great  issue  was  not  yet  decided,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
shareholders,  which  assembled  on  Thursday,  had  adjourned 
without  coming  to  a  final  decision  until  the  following  day. 
The  proceedings,  however,  had  even  thus  far  been  interest- 
ing, from  the  fact  that  the  preponderance  of  shareholders 
present  and  voting  was  overwhelmingly  in  one  direction, 
and  that  of  represented  value  overwhelmingly  in  the 
other.  Mr.  Timotiiy  Harrington  moved  an  amendment 
to  Mr.  Gray's  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Directors,  and 
had  it  defeated  on  a  show  of  hands  by  31  to  12  ;  but 
the  31  represented  only  1,196  shares  among  them,  while 
the  12  hands  grasped  129  proxies,  which  together  stood 
for  15,529  shares.  Still,  this  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
question  of  the  number  of  shareholders  for  whom  Mr. 
Gray  speaks,  and  for  all  that  appears  their  proportion 
to  the  whole  body  that  may  very  well  have  been  indi- 
cated accurately  enough  in  the  show  of  hands.  A  curious 
circumstance  had,  at  any  rate,  been  brought  to  light  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  meeting  when,  upon  Mr.  Gray  boast- 
ing that  he  stood  there  as  the  representative  of  16,000  out 
of  25,000^.  shares,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  state  how 
many  of  these  16,000  shares  were  "held  by  the  Gray 
"  family  and  the  two  Archbishops,"  whereupon  it  appeared 
that  the  Grays  and  their  Graces  held  among  them  upwards 
of  12,000  shares.  It  seems  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
"  value "  is  going  to  override,  if  it  has  not  already  over- 
ridden "  numbers  "  among  the  shareholders  in  the  concern  ; 
that  Mr.  Gray's  assertion  that  the  "  majority  of  the  pro- 
"  prietors  of  the  Company  are  opposed  to  the  Parnellite 
"  policy  of  the  Directors,"  must  be  received  with  caution. 
We  suspect  that  the  numerical  bulk  of  them  belong  to 
that  very  large  class  of  persons  to  whose  address  Mr.  Byrne 
of  the  Freeman  editorial  staff  directed  the  searching  ques- 
tion, "  Which  of  you  objects  to  your  10  per  cent,  dividend  1 " 
This  is  an  inquiry  by  which  the  average  shareholder  in  all 
companies  is  "  touched  "  as  "  nearly  "  as  was  the  Governor 
of  Tilbury  Fort  by  the  mention  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

The  possibility  of  asking  it,  or  rather  of  earning  the 
dividend  to  ask  it  about,  appears  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Flanagan,  that  "  the  whole  Irish 
"  race  are  against  the  present  policy  of  the  paper."  Or,  if 
ifc  does  not  answer  that  question,  it  would  afford  the  gratify- 
ing assurance  to  Englishmen  that  the  whole  Irish  race 
caro  so  little  about  the  Home  Rule  wrangle  that  they  can 
be  Anti-Parnellitesin  political  theory,  and  at  the  same  time 
handsomely  support  a  Parnellite  paper  in  practice.  We 


should  be  very  glad  to  believe,  on  Mr.  Flanagan's  authority, 
that  this  is  the  case ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  would  invalidate 
his  conclusion  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  Freeman  would  prove  fatal,  not  only  to  that  journal, 
but  also  to  the  great  movement  which  was  to  raise  their 
country  to  the  position  to  which  they  all  desired  to  see  her 
raised.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  interesting,  from  the  journal- 
istic point  of  view,  to  watch  the  future  development  of 
this  movement  against  the  present  policy  of  the  most 
prosperous  newspaper  in  Ireland.  If  the  Anti-Parnellites 
succeed  in  carrying  it  over,  bag  and  baggage,  into  their  own 
camp,  it  will  put  the  National  Press  in  a  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable position.  No  wonder  the  conductors  of  that  journal 
have  been  giving  somewhat  petulant  expression  to  the 
opinion  that  "  young  Mr.  Gray  "  ought  to  have  made  up 
his  young  mind  sooner,  or  not  at  all.  He  ought  to  have 
made  it  up,  so  far  as  the  proprietary  of  the  National  Press 
is  concerned,  before  that  organ  was  started  at  all;  and  it 
certainly  does  seem  rather  hard  that  he  should  now  propose 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  new-comer's  mouth.  Really, 
the  least  he  could  do  would  be  to  run  the  older  paper  on 
the  principle  devised  by  an  ingenious  French  journalist 
some  years  ago,  and  indeed  adopted  under  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances for  a  few  days  by  the  Freeman  itself — -that  of 
publishing  articles  by  "  eminent  hands  "  on  each  side,  or 
even  both  sides,  of  the  question. 


DARTMOOR. 

"  rjlHE  rain  it  raineth  every  day,"  has  been  the  appro- 
-L  priate  motto  for  Dartmoor,  or,  to  give  it  its  own 
pronunciation,  Dart-e-moor,  for  long  past.  Rain  there  is 
that  is  picturesque,  and  even  inspiriting  as  a  difficulty  to  be 
overcome,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rain  "  issued  in  sheets  " 
may  be  endured  without  grumbling;  but  when  it  comes  to 
day  after  day  of  rain  as  thick  as,  and  much  more  "  prac- 
"  ticable"  than,  Wagner's  steam-curtains,  then  patience  is 
apt  to  become  the  merest  show,  if  even  the  show  is  kept 
up.  Therefore  is  it  that  there  was  but  little  regret  at 
leaving  the  open  moor  for  the  Western  Law  Courts,  in 
Plymouth  on  Wednesday,  there  to  hear  what  was  being 
transacted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 
With  one  of  the  transactions,  the  paper  on  "  The  Rights  of 
"  Common,"  read  by  Mr.  Percival  Birkett,  solicitor  to  the 
Commons  Preservation  Society,  dwellers  on  Dartmoor  were, 
of  course,  specially  concerned.  The  sub- title  of  Mr.  Birkett's 
paper,  "  A  Plea  lor  the  Repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Merton  " 
will  at  once  indicate  its  nature  and  scope.  (It  may  be  re- 
membered that  "  the  immediate  repeal "  of  this  statute 
was  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1865.) 

Mr.  Birkett,  differing  from  many  authorities,  supported 
the  view  that  "  all  commons  and  waste  lands  are  relics  of 
"  moorland  belonging  to  the  nation — unreclaimed  lands, 
"  pure  and  simple — from  which  everybody,  without  dis- 
"  tinction  of  tenure,  took  whatever  was  of  use  to  him, 
"  whether  food  for  live  stock,  or  litter,  fuel,  or  wood  for 
"  use  upon  his  own  cultivated  property."  This  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  "  the  legal  theory,"  and  Mr.  Birkett  cha- 
racterized the  beginning  of  Mr.  Scrutton's  work,  in 
support  of  that  theory,  as  "  a  complete  fallacy."  As  to 
this  we  may  have  more  to  say  in  detail  andjfrom  a  technical 
point  of  view  on  a  future  occasion  ;  for  the  present  let  us 
briefly  note  some  of  the  steps  which  led  Mr.  Birkett  to 
his  conclusion  and  peroration.  Mr.  Birkett,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  title  to  Dartmoor,  having  been  always  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  or  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  un- 
broken from  the  time  of  King  John  to  now,  went  on  to 
say  that  it  was  shown  from  documentary  evidence  that 
"  from  all  time  the  forest  proper  has  been  used  by  a  class 
"  of  commoners  living  in  contact,  and  that  a  wide  fringe 
"  of  the  waste,  locally  called  the  commons  of  Devon,  has 
"  been  used  by  anybody  from  any  part  of  the  county  of 
"  Devon."  He  went  on  to  quote  from  Manwood,  to  sup- 
port his  contention,  that  "there  is  no  justification  for 
"  the  legal  theory,  and  the  law  admits  that  this  is  so  in 
"  permitting  the  most  palpable  evasion  of  its  principles. 
This  is,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  logical,  and  the  following 
illustration,  in  which  Mr.  Birkett  boldly  asserted  what 
"  the  Court "  would  hold  in  a  purely  hypothetical  case,  had 
perhaps  a  touch  of  rashness.  "  The  idea,"  Mr.  Birkett 
continued,  "  that  the  wastes  were  vested  in  him  who  held 
"  sway  in  a  given  area  having  once  been  admitted  by  the  law, 
"  it  is  not  a  great  stride  of  the  imagination  to  assume  that 
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"  the  owner  must  be  taken  to  have  granted  rights  whose 
"  origin  could  not,  even  in  those  early  days,  be  accounted 
"  for."  Does  one,  in  such  a  matter,  care  to  rely  upon  a  stride, 
or  even  a  faltering  step,  of  the  imagination  1  Coming  on 
to  the  Statute  of  Merton,  Mr.  Birkett  said  he  had  always 
looked  upon  it  as  in  the  nature  of  an  Inclosure  Act  (which 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  forthwith)  of  the  period — a 
time  when  there  was  so  much  waste  land  that  it  was  for  the 
general  good  that  "  some  portion  "  should  be  brought  into 
cultivation.  Things,  he  said — and  here  no  one  will  con- 
tradict him — are  not  the  same  now  as  they  were  then,  and 
he  finally  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  as  i;  a  standing 
"  menace  to  the  quiet  of  the  neighbourhood  of  every 
"  common,  a  fruitful  source  of  expensive  litigation,  and  an 
"  anomaly  as  regards  recent  legislation." 

As  we  have  said,  we  are  not  now  concerned  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  disputed  legal  and  historical  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Birkett.  Let  us  rather  express  to  him  our  grati- 
tude, which  all  true  lovers  of  Dartmoor  will  share,  for 
having  directed  special  attention,  in  a  very  interesting 
paper,  to  that  most  glorious  of  "commons."  That,  though 
now  for  some  years  past  a  wary  eye  has  been  kept  upon 
the  interest  of  commoners,  attention  as  close  as  ever  is  still 
needed  is  a  matter  beyond  doubt  or  dispute.  The  Dartmoor 
Preservation  Society  has  lately  put  a  stopper  on  certain 
threatened  inclosures,  and  may  be  trusted  to  go  on  with  the 
good  work  whenever  occasion  arises.  One  curious  mystery, 
however,  cannot  well  be  dealt  with.  It  is  not  known — 
as  it  is  supposed,  to  any  one — what  the  exact  rights  of  the 
Duchy  are.  And  how  exactly  the  Duchy  exercises  these 
veiled  rights  from  time  to  time  is  known  only  to  a  very  few 
people.    And  they  won't  tell. 


BARON  AND  FEME. 

ME.  TUBNEB,  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  has 
read  a  sensible  paper  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  on 
the  law  of  husband  and  wife,  especially  as  affected  not  so 
much  by  the  decision  in  the  Clitheroe  case  as  by  the  state 
of  the  law  to  which  that  case  was  merely  the  means  of 
calling  attention.  Like  all  men  who  are  neither  pedants  or 
milksops  on  the  one  hand,  nor  bullies  or  blusterers  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Turner  reviews  the  case  of  ex  parte  Emily 
Jackson  with  an  evident  feeling  that  the  learned  judges 
who  decided  that  case  have  pushed  certain  truths  of  legal 
theory  to  conclusions  in  the  domain  of  practical  conduct 
which  it  was  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  their  decision  to 
lay  down — hence  giving  occasion  to  the  milksop  or  pedant 
as  aforesaid  to  exalt  his  horn,  and  to  the  bully  and  blusterer 
in  the  opposite  camp  to  reply  after  his  kind.  The  conten- 
tious heresies  of  these  persons  were  never  more  than 
mere  darkening  of  counsel,  and  now  that  they  have  ceased, 
and  that  we  have  been  able  to  forgive  those  luminaries  of 
the  law  who  gratuitously  gave  occasion  to  them,  the  question 
is  seen  to  remain  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  it  always 
occupied.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  "take it"  as  an  accepted 
starting-point  that  the  wife  is  no  longer,  in  the  sti  ict  sense, 
a  wife  at  all,  and  that  her  affection,  the  natural  sub- 
mission of  the  weaker  to  the  stronger,  the  ties  of  children, 
and  in  many  cases  the  very  practical  consideration  that  the 
husband  is  the  bread-winner,  constitute  all  the  forces  that 
he  can  bring  into  play.  They  are  very  powerful  forces,  but 
they  have  for  some  time  received  no  strength  or  sanction 
from  the  law  of  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  consequences  follow. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  law  has  relaxed  the  husband's 
control  over  his  wife's  person  and  fortune,  bit  by  bit,  until 
legally  it  has  left  him  nothing  but  the  power  to  prevent 
her,  if  he  is  so  disposed  and  arrives  in  time,  from  jumping 
out  of  the  window,  it  is  high  time  to  alter  laws  which  have 
rested  for  their  foundation  on  the  assumption  of  a  legal  con- 
trol that  no  longer  exists.  These  laws  are  : — (i)  The  restric- 
tions hampering  the  right  of  recourse  against  a  married 
woman's  separate  estate  to  answer  her  contract  obliga- 
tions ;  (2)  the  liability  of  a  husband  in  respect  of  his  wife's 
torts;  and  (3)  the  obligation  of  a  husband  to  his  wife 
when  his  wite  has  disclaimed  all  obligation  to  him.  The 
only  question  which  arises  on  these  recommendations  is  one 
which  was  suggested  by  a  speaker  who  followed,  and  who 
denied  that  a  husband  is  at  present  liable  for  the  torts  of 
his  wife.  We  may  content  ourselves  at  the  moment  with 
saying  that,  if  he  is,  beyond  question  he  ought  not  to  be. 


THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  GAME-PRESERVING. 

TT  often  surprises  us  that  crotchety  and  speculative  people,  who 
like  to  try  to  make  their  land  pay  by  any  method  except  the 
ordinary  one  of  agriculture,  and  would  prefer  that  it  should  pro- 
duce jam,  jelly,  tobacco,  or  anything  in  this  world  rather  than 
beef,  mutton,  cheese,  and  butter,  do  not  turn  their  attention  more 
to  game-  or  rabbit-farming.  That  they  would  lose  money  if  they 
undertook  either  is  likely  enough ;  but  this  they  are  doing,  and 
have  done  already,  by  their  other  fads  and  fancies,  and  under 
certain  conditions  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  might  find  the 
systematic  preservation  of  game  or  rabbits  more  profitable,  or  at 
least  less  ruinous,  than  some  of  their  previous  experiments.  It 
seems  an  anomaly  that,  while  the  custom  of  setting  apart  large 
tracts  of  ground,  either  wholly  or  partially,  for  the  preservation 
of  game  is  recognized  as  a  prudent  as  well  as  a  lucrative  proceed- 
ing in  Scotland,  it  is  regarded  as  a  luxury  or  a  folly,  and  some- 
times as  both,  in  England.  It  is  very  true  that  many  of  the  most 
valuable  Highland  forests  would  be  worth  far  less  as  sheep-farms., 
and  that  some  grouse-moors  carry  both  grouse  and  sheep,  and 
thus  return  a  double  rent ;  yet  in  certain  localities  and  circum- 
stances there  are  lands  in  England  also  which  might,  perhaps,  let 
for  higher  rents  as  game-preserves  than  as  farms  ;  there  are 
spaces  here  and  there  which  would  make  higher  returns  as 
rabbit-warrens  or  rabbit-farms  than  as  agricultural  holdings,  and 
there  are  unquestionably  many  properties  which,  like  those  in 
the  Highlands,  might  be  made  to  yield  an  excellent  sporting  rent 
as  well  as  a  good  farming  rent. 

The  shooting  of  a  certain  estate,  the  agricultural  rental  of  which 
was  valued  in  the  Doomsday  Book  of  1875  at  9,695/.  a  year — a 
rental  that  must  have  been  considerably  reduced  since  that  date,, 
unless  the  property  is  very  different  to  most  others  in  England — 
was  let  with  the  mansion  for  two  months  last  season  at  4,000 
guineas.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  game  on  this  property  during  the  other  ten 
months  of  the  year  must  have  been  very  heavy ;  but,  even  if 
we  were  to  put  them  at  so  high  a  figure  as  a  thousand  guineas,  a 
very  satisfactory  balance  would  remain.  To  spend  a  large  sum 
in  game-preserving  would  answer  very  well  if  rents  of  this  kind 
could  be  obtained.  This  particular  rent  may,  or  may  not  be, 
the  highest  ever  given  for  an  English  shooting  ;  we  freely  admit 
that  the  estate  as  it  stands  is  quite  an  exceptional  one  so 
far  as  its  stock  of  game  and  arrangements  for  shooting  are 
concerned,  and  that  no  man  in  England  understands  either 
the  science  of  rearing  game  or  the  art  of  killing  it  better 
than  its  owner;  at  the  same  time  very  large  rentals  have  been 
given  for  other  pheasant-shootings  on  not  a  few  occasions,  and 
so  long  as  the  practice  of  developing  and  letting  shootings  does 
not  become  so  general  as  to  make  the  supply  greater  than  the 
demand,  we  think  that  considerable  profits  might  be  made  by 
"  high-preserving "  on  English  estates,  adapted  by  nature  and 
circumstances  to  the  purpose  and  having  either  a  good  house  on 
them,  or,  what  some  tenants  would  prefer,  a  comfortable  hotel 
within  easy  reach.  Nor  do  we  consider  that  good  returns  in  this 
respect  would  be  confined  to  large  properties.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  far  more  people  who  could  afford  to  take  small  shoot- 
ings than  large  ones.  The  four  things  essential  to  success  are — 
first,  that  the  soil,  covers,  and  tillage  of  the  estate  should  be  well 
suited  for  game-preserving;  secondly,  that  the  owners  of  the 
adjoining  properties  should  preserve  well  and  act  as  honourable 
gentlemen  and  sportsmen ;  thirdly,  that  it  should  be  easily 
reached,  we  do  not  say  necessarily  from  London,  but  from 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  some  other  large  town  ; 
and,  fourthly,  that  it  should  be  well  stocked  with  game.  The 
latter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  condition  of  all.  People 
sometimes  complain  that  they  cannot  let  their  shootings,  for- 
getting that  they  have  never  done  much  to  raise  a  head  of  game 
upon  them.  The  main  expenses  of  game-rearing  are  keepers' 
wages,  and  food  for  the  game — the  latter  outlay  slightly  exceed- 
ing the  former,  as  a  rule.  Where,  however,  many  extra  night- 
watchers  are  necessary,  the  balance  may  lie  the  other  way. 
"  Sundries  "  make  a  particularly  large  item  in  the  cost  of  game- 
preserving.  A  shooting  is  chiefly  valued  according  to  the  bags 
which  have  already  been  made  upon  it,  and  those  who  wish  to  get 
high  rentals  ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  be  able  to  show  good 
returns  in  the  shape  of  lists  of  game  killed  during  at  least  one 
previous  season. 

The'development  of  the  game  upon  an  estate  not  only  raises  its 
annual  rental,  but  also  increases  its  saleable  value.  A  property 
in  a  central  position,  with  a  fair  house  and  first-rate  shooting-, 
will  generally  find  a  purchaser,  even  if  its  other  attractions  are 
limited.  An  important  point  to  be  remembered,  again,  is  that 
while  rents  of  farms  have  decreased  of  late  years,  rents  of  shoot- 
ings have  increased.  Then  when  we  come  to  compare  the  com- 
I  parative  expenses  of  improving  a  property  for  agricultural 
I  purposes  with  those  of  improving  it  for  sport,  the  latter  appear 
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very  small.  The  judicious  outlay  of  an  extra  500/.  a  year  on 
raising  the  bead  of  game  on  a  large  estate  for  two  or  three  years, 
may,  in  some  instances,  convert  it  from  a  very  poor  shooting  into 
an  excellent  and  most  valuable  one,  whereas  the  same  amount 
spent  on  farm-buildings  would  go  a  very  little  way  towards 
increasing  its  agricultural  value.  Nor  do  we  think  that  we  are 
at  all  exaggerating  in  saying  that  cases  are  conceivable  in  which 
the  investment  of  such  a  sum  in  game-preserving  would  raise  the 
total  rental  (sporting  and  agricultural  added  together)  by  fifty 
per  cent.,  while,  if  laid  out  on  "  estate  improvements,"  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  expression,  it  would  not  raise  it  by 
five.  As  an  instance  of  the  large  proportion  which  the  sporting 
rent  of  an  estate  may  sometimes  bear  in  comparison  with  its 
agricultural  rent,  we  may  give  that  of  a  property  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  of  which  the  latter  rental  is  about  1,200/.  and  the 
former  has  several  times  been  1,000/. 

Game-preservers  sometimes  dispute  the  question  whether  high- 
preserving  pays  to  an  owner  who  does  not  let  his  shooting.  It  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  on  this  point,  as  on  most  others,  very 
much  depends  upon  circumstances.  Veiy  many  men  are  the 
abject  slaves  of  their  head-keepers,  and  such  men  will  most  cer- 
tainly never  coin  money  by  game-preserving.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  higher  authorities  on  the  subject  than  Lord  Walsingham ; 
and,  in  the  volume  on  Shooting,  in  the  "Badminton  Library,"  he 
says : — "  It  is  certain  that,  with  favourable  soil,  good  coverts, 
fair  neighbours,  honest  keepers,  and  good  management  — a  pretty 
lengthy  list  of  conditions,  be  it  observed — "  the  artificial  rearing 
of  pheasants  ought  to  prove  remunerative  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  leaving  out  the  question  of  sport "  ;  and  he  adds 
that  on  a  certain  large  estate,  "  until  the  quantity  of  pheasants 
Teared  was  increased,  the  value  of  the  game  killed  in  a  season 
never  covered  "  the  expenses,  whereas  under  the  existing  system 
it  undoubtedly  does."  Unfortunately,  the  recent  and  present 
deplorable  decrease  in  the  number  of  hares,  which  cost  little  or 
nothing  extra  to  rear  (as  the  keepers  who  look  after  the  pheasants 
and  partridges  necessarily  serve  for  taking  care  of  the  hares),  has 
reduced  the  value  of  "game  totals"  on  many  estates  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Although  we  could  prove  an  equally  sad 
case  from  statistics  much  nearer  home,  we  prefer  to  quote 
orice  more  from  Lord  Walsingham,  who  shows  that,  on  a 
manor  where  the  value  of  the  hares  killed  was  570/.  in  the 
Season  1865-6,  it  had  fallen  as  low  as  182/.  in  that  of  1881-2; 
and  this  cannot  have  been  owing  to  any  relaxation  of  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  keepers,  as  nearly  twice  as  many 
pheasants  were  killed  in  the  latter  season  as  in  the  former. 
Until  a  Bill  enjoining  a  close  time  for  hares  is  passed,  and  has 
liad  time  to  take  effect,  the  stock  of  hares  throughout  the  country 
is  likely  still  further  to  diminish.  In  making  an  estimate  in 
regard  to  a  shooting  it  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  allow  for  a 
very  large  amount  of  game  for  presents  to  farmers,  and  even 
cottagers.  The  co-operation,  or  at  least  the  goodwill,  of  the 
farmers  and  the  labourers  on  the  estate,  if  not  also  on  the  lands 
immediately  adjoining  it,  is  all-important  in  game-preserving; 
and  liberal  presents  of  game  are  the  best  means  of  securing  it. 
These,  of  course,  greatly  reduce  the  profits  ;  but  they  cannot  well 
be  avoided  if  a  large  head  of  game  is  desired.  Moreover,  those 
who  kill  great  quantities  of  game  are  tempted  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  it  away  ;  and  that  does  not  pay,  however  estimable  such  a 
practice  may  appear  in  the  minds  of  the  receivers.  Even  on  this 
point,  nevertheless,  a  definite  rule  cannot  be  laid  down.  For 
instance,  it  costs  no  more  to  send  a  certain  value  in  game  to  a 
hospital  than  to  send  it  in  money  ;  and  many  other  cases  having 
much  in  common  with  this  one  might  be  quoted. 

With  regard  to  rabbit-warrens,  there  is  no  greater  authority  than 
Mr.  Price,  of  Rhiwlas,  on  whose  shooting  5,096  rabbits  were  once 
killed  in  a  single  day  by  eight  guns,  and  in  his  book  on  the  sub- 
j'ect  his  statistics  appear  to  show  that,  on  a  well-managed  warren 
of  something  over  three  hundred  acres,  a  profit  ought  to  be  made. 
The  balance-sheet  which  he  gives  of  another  warren,  less  than 
half  its  size,  is  not  so  favourable.  "  There  is,  at  all  events,"  says 
he,  "  one  argument  in  favour  of  shooting  warrens  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  pheasant-rearing ; 
even  if  you  lose  some  money  over  them,  you  do  not  lose  very 
much ;  and,  as  to  the  other — well !  I  '  could  a  tale  unfold.' " 
This  remark,  by  a  man  who  has  given  considerable  attention  to 
rearing  a  large  head  of  pheasants,  should  have  its  due  weight 
with  those  who  may  be  considering  certain  questions  already 
mooted  in  this  article.  He  adds  that,  "  as  a  monetary  specula- 
tion, these  rabbit  preserves  cannot  be  recommended  to  any  prudent 
man."  In  his  opinion,  rabbit-farming,  with  movable  hutches  of 
the  pattern  designed  by  Major  Morant,  pays  infinitely  better  than  a 
warren.  These  hutches,  5  ft.  by  2  ft.  for  the  breeding  does  and 
6  ft.  by  3  ft.  for  young  rabbits,  have  a  wooden  house  at  one  end, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  a  roofed  frame,  with  wire-netting  at 
the  end,  sides,  and  bottom.  They  should  be  moved  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  rabbits  of  course  get  fresh  herbage  to  eat 


through  the  netting  at  the  bottom,  at  each  move.  "  The  hutches 
follow  cattle,  sheep,  or  the  scythe,"  and  "  their  food  is  paid  for  by 
the  quantity  of  hay  or  clover  produced  the  next  season  oft'  the 
ground  they  have  come  over."  Mr.  Price  believes  that  before 
long  "  the  urban  poulterer  will  look  to  the  farmer  for  a  weekly 
supply  of  young  rabbits,  and  order  the  quantity  he  requires  just 
as  naturally "  as  he  now  "  looks  to  him  for  mutton,  eggs,  or 
butter."  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  Mr.  Price  on  one  other  point 
in  connexion  with  game-preserving.  He  says  : — "  Could  the  moors 
in  North  Wales  be  only  kept,  as  is  done  in  Scotland  " — although 
by  no  means  universally,  he  should  have  added — "free  from 
sheep,  the  grouse-shooting  in  the  Principality  would  ve.  -  soon 
equal,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  most  favoured  districts  of 
Caledonia." 

The  main  points  to  be  considered  before  deciding  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  spend  much  time,  attention,  or  money  in  rearing 
game  on  any  estate,  are  its  soil  and  situation,  and  where  both  are 
suitable,  the  rest  should  depend  chiefly  upon  good  management, 
but  in  some  measure  upon  luck  also.  We  fear  that  at  best  high 
game-preserving  must  be  more  or  less  speculative.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  that  the  income  of  some  English  properties  might  be 
very  greatly  increased  if  their  owners  chose  to  raise  good  heads  of 
game  upon  them  and  then  let  the  shooting  ;  the  latter,  however, 
must  obviously  be  an  inevitable  condition.  Unfortunately,  as  a 
rule,  only  those  who  are  very  fond  of  shooting  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  to  produce  it  in  perfection,  and  those  who  are  very 
fond  of  shooting  are  not  fond  of  letting  it  for  the  amusement  of 
others. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AXD  TO-MORROW. 

T)IIILA.NTITROPY  should  rejoice  in  national  progress  any- 
where,  and  assuredly  we  do  not  grudge  to  Germany  its 
growth  in  prosperity.  But  the  elderly  tourist  must  sorrowfully 
admit  that  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  North  Germans  has 
been  playing  the  mischief  with  the  romance  of  the  Rhine.  For 
half  a  century  and  more  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Rhine- 
land  as  nothing  better  than  a  cockney  playground ;  but  there 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.  Of  course,  nineteen  continental 
tourists  in  twenty  had  seen  something  of  it,  because  the  river  was 
a  highroad  that  led  everywhere.  But  for  almost  all  of  them  the 
country  was  really  a  terra  incognita,  as  was  significantly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  smaller  towns  were  hotelless.  The 
stray  sojourner  had  to  make  the  best  of  some  old-fashioned  and 
odoriferous  inns,  with  an  aboriginal  cuisine  and  a  despotic  landlord, 
which  perpetuated  something  of  the  mediaeval  traditions  that 
have  been  stereotyped  in  "  Anne  of  Geierstein  "  and  "  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth."  The  picturesque  side-valleys  and  even  the 
foot-tracks  on  the  lofty  terraces  overhanging  the  river  were 
seldom  trodden  by  a  stranger's  foot.  Amateur  artists  aspi- 
ring to  contribute  to  The  Illustrated  would  venture  occa- 
sionally into  these  solitudes,  and  were  always  richly  rewarded. 
There  were  churches  with  remarkable  apses  in  Romanesque,  and 
castles  on  secluded  heights,  invisible  from  the  Rhine,  with  Saracenic 
architectural  fantasies  in  battlement  and  tower  which  crusa- 
ding barons  had  brought  home  as  souvenirs  of  Palestine.  The 
angler  might  wander  up  some  stream  or  brook  from  mouth  to 
source,  through  copses  me  lodious  in  the  spring  with  singing  birds, 
casting  his  flies  here  and  there  in  the  swift  rush  or  the  swirl  of 
the  dark  mill-pool,  for  the  lively  trout  or  the  more  sluggish 
grayling.  The  streams  are  running  now  as  they  used  to  run, 
but  the  pools  are  poached  or  netted  for  the  neighbouring  pension 
or  hydropathic  establishment,  and  the  moss-grown  mills  may 
probably  have  given  place  to  some  many-storied  structure  which 
poisons  the  water  with  deleterious  chemicals.  Nothing,  for 
example,  was  prettier  or  pleasanter  than  the  quiet  Aar  valley, 
with  its  primitive  old  towns  and  their  quaint  and  venerable 
gateways.  Now  the  prosperous  Apollinaris  Company,  with  its 
fleets  of  shallow  steamers,  has  made  the  valley  the  seat  of  a  busy 
industry.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Apollinaris  people  have 
been  benefactors  to  the  gouty  and  dyspeptic,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  we  had  nothing  worse  to  complain  of  than  their  wonder- 
ful works.  But  the  whole  course  of  what  used  to  be 
called  the  castled  Rhine  now  looks  like  the  lower  Thames, 
and  smells  like  Shoreditch  or  Bermondsey.  We  see  a 
panoramic  development  of  all  the  more  offensive  trades  and 
guilds  of  the  middle  ages.  Formerly  the  Rhenish  industries 
were  mainly  concentrated  in  the  flourishing  principality  of  Wied, 
colonized  originally  by  the  hard-working  Moravians,  or  they  had 
been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial  in  primitive  fashion,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  mill-stones  at  Nieder-Mendig.  Now  the 
steamer  carries  you  through  volumes  of  smoke,  between  a  double 
line  of  cloth-mills,  chemical  works,  lime-kilns,  and  brickfields— of 
everything,  in  fact,  that  is  lucrative,  unwholesome,  and  prosaic. 
Nor  does  the  evil  end  there.    The  spirited  proprietors  of  these 
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enterprises  have  been  rapidly  growing  rich,  and  have  been 
housing  themselves  as  befits  their  rising  fortunes.  They  have 
been  transmogrifying  and  adding  to  venerable  castles  ;  they  have 
been  running  up  sumptuous  mansions  of  the  florid  composite 
order  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  and  one  of  the  most  audacious 
of  the  ?iouveau.v  riches  has  actually  seated  himself  on  the  summit 
of  the  castled  crag  of  the  Drachenfels.  After  that  sort  of  thing 
it  would  be  as  hypercritical  as  idle  to  protest  against  the  Govern- 
ment cutting  up  the  country  for  the  exigencies  of  national 
defence.  Indeed,  the  circles  of  detached  forts  around  Mayence 
and  Coblenz  blend  rather  happily  with  the  broken  ground  ;  and 
the  glacis  in  the  sequestered  poplar  groves,  on  the  enceinte  of 
Cologne,  give  character  and  colour  to  an  otherwise  tame  and 
monotonous  landscape. 

But  as  to  Cologne  itself !  Nowhere  has  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tive change  made  a  cleaner  or  more  melancholy  sweep.  We 
love  the  city  for  the  sake  of  auld  langsyne  ;  but  when  revisiting  it, 
we  always  feel  as  the  Antiquary  might  have  felt  if  Miss  Grizzel 
and  Jeanie  Rintherout  had  been  left  free  to  work  their  will  in 
his  cherished  sanctum.  Old  Cologne  was  the  pre-Renaissance 
Rome  of  the  North,  a  city  undesecrated  by  the  builder,  the 
radical,  or  the  sanitarian.  The  best  hotels  looked  out  upon  the 
Rhine  on  the  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  are  the  narrowest  and  most 
unsavoury  of  ruinous  lanes.  The  streets  with  their  narrow  strips 
of  pavement  were  irrigated  by  open  sewers  ;  the  stenches  in  the 
sultry  season,  when  tourists  came  thick,  were  as  rich  and  as 
rare  as  the  imaginative  fancy  of  Coleridge  described  them.  Piety 
and  patriotism  notwithstanding,  the  cathedral  of  the  pre- 
eminently Catholic  city  had  fallen  into  picturesque  disrepair. 
You  were  glorified  by  a  swelling  sense  of  munificent  patronage 
when  you  dropped  a  groschen  or  two  into  the  verger's  plate  for 
its  restoration.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  the  townsfolk  could  do 
much  to  help,  for  the  only  apparent  business  was  in  enu  de  Cologne 
and  most  villanous  cigars.  The  wonderful  variety  of  ancient 
churches,  dedicated  to  obscure  and  forgotten  saints,  were  reached 
by  deserted  streets,  or  through  grass-grown  squares.  The  peace  and 
the  silence  were  scarcely  greater  behind  the  crumbling  walls  of  the 
pauperized  convents.  It  was  only  the  garrison  of  crack  regiments 
that  kept  things  going  and  the  tread  of  the  square-shouldered  soldiers 
across  the  bridge  of  boats.  We  need  not  say  how  all  has  been 
revolutionized  since  Cologne  beeame  a  great  railway  centre. 
The  building  of  that  neat  caravanserai,  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  was 
the  result  and  the  symbol  of  the  revolution.  Cologne  has 
embanked  the  Rhine,  building  winter  docks  and  ice-havens.  It 
has  broken  out  of  its  girdle  of  old  walls — more  is  the  pity — and 
has  launched  out  in  lines  of  magnificent  boulevards,  protected  by 
heavily-armed  forts  on  the  limits  of  the  horizon.  Building  sites 
have  been  going  up  to  fabulous  values.  The  clergy  have  been 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  the  grateful,  for  everyone  has  been 
making  money  hand  over  hand,  and  nobody  has  any  reason  to 
complain,  except  the  landlords  of  hotels  that  have  been  left  com- 
paratively high  and  dry,  and  the  pilgrim  to  the  city  of  the  Three 
Kings,  who  went  in  quest  of  the  historical  and  the  mediaeval. 
As  for  Bonn,  in  the  shadows  of  the  Kreuzberg  and  the  Seven 
Mountains,  it  is  no  longer  the  quiet  university  town,  where 
spectacled  youths,  guarded  by  gigantic  boarhounds,  had  small 
opportunity  for  being  led  off  their  legs,  though  they  might 
smoke  their  nerves  into  fiddle-strings  or  drink  themselves 
into  dropsies.  Given  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  speculative 
builder,  it  prides  itself  on  being  a  centre  of  cultivated  society, 
and  consequently  its  pensions  swarm  with  golden-haired  and 
blue-eyed  sirens.  Coblenz  is  more  like  what  it  used  to  be ;  but 
we  should  have  said  that  back-of-the-world  Treves  had  been 
altogether  brought  into  the  world  by  the  great  Luxemburg  line 
and  the  other  railways  had  it  not  been  for  the  solemn  proceed- 
ings of  last  week.  The  show  of  the  Holy  Coat  would  seem  more 
like  an  anachronism  were  it  not  that,  in  an  age  of  advertising,  it 
brings  grist  to  the  episcopal  mill ;  but,  if  we  did  not  shrink  from 
treading  debateable  ground,  we  should  say  there  was  nothing 
like  such  superstition  for  giving  an  impulse  to  scepticism.  As 
we  remember  Treves  when  it  was  only  accessible  by  the  high 
roads  or  the  swift  and  shallow  Moselle,  the  city  its  citizens 
declared  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  West  seemed  the  very  spot  for  a 
treasure-house  of  musty  relics.  Though  the  red-stone  of  that 
veritable  "  red  land  "  was  friable,  time  had  dealt  gently  by  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Black  Gate  with  its  imported  materials,  and 
with  many  another  memorial  of  the  lingering  past.  The  journey 
to  Treves  was  doubtful  and  difficult ;  one  steamed  up  the  rapid 
Moselle,  with  the  odds  considerably  in  favour  of  being  stranded 
in  the  summer  droughts ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  place  to 
get  away  from,  for  the  steamer  which  undertook  to  do  the  down 
voyage  in  a  single  day  took  time  by  the  forelock  and  started  at 
sunrise.  By  far  the  pleasantest  and  most  satisfactory  plan  was 
to  sling  a  knapsack  and  walk.  At  the  modest  little  Baths  and 
other  halting-places  you  not  only  found  yourself  in  friendly 
company,  but  often  stumbled  on  agreeable  brands  of  the  Mosel- 


icein,  which  you  were  prepared  to  enjoy  with  a  genial  thirst, 
without  giving  the  prononce  bouquet  time  to  pall.  Then, 
we  believe  the  more  ordinary  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle 
were  either  consumed  at  home  or  exported  as  what  they  were. 
Now  they  are  consigned  in  large  quantities  to  Hamburg  as  a  foun- 
dation for  spiritualized  ports  and  sherries  and  remarkable  clarets 
with  a  body.  A  more  honest  manufacture  is  that  of  the  Rhenish 
champagne,  which  is  by  no  means  a  disagreeable  tipple,  and 
which  has  made  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  richest  citizens  of 
Mayence.  And  that  old  archiepiscopal  city,  like  David  Copper- 
field,  has  grosvn  out  of  knowledge.  The  railway  that  ran 
between  the  houses  and  the  Rhine  bank,  landing  you  at  a  station 
in  the  same  street  with  your  hotel,  might  have  been  something  of 
a  nuisance,  had  not  the  burghers  been  well  accustomed  to  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  steam  whistles.  But  at  the  new  station,  situated  a 
long  Sabbath  day's  journey  into  the  country,  you  feel  as  if  you 
had  been  cast  adrift  at  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  and  cdn." 
sequently,  steeling  your  senses  against  the  temptations  of  brasseries 
and  beer-gardens,  and  turning  your  back  on  the  superb  Dom 
Kirche  with  its  many  monuments,  you  deem  it  prudent  to  give  the 
go-by  to  modernized  Mayence. 


RACING. 

OINCE  we  last  wrote  upon  racing,  the  greatest  event,  so  far  as 
^-J  two-year-olds  are  concerned,  has  been  the  appearance  in 
public  of  the  much-talked-of  Orme,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
bay  colt  by  Ormonde  out  of  Angelica.  He  has  much  of  his  sire's 
appearance,  both  in  colour  and  in  shape,  especially  in'  his 
shoulders,  his  long,  high-set  quarters,  and  his  manner  of  galloping. 
The  critics,  however,  as  a  rule,  do  not  think  that  he  will  ever  be 
as  big  a  horse  as  Ormonde,  either  in  height  or  width,  and  one  of 
his  hocks  is  curby.  In  his  first  race,  the  Richmond  Stakes  at 
Goodwood,  he  rather  disappointed  his  admirers  by  only  beating 
Flyaway,  at  9  lbs.,  by  three-quarters  of  a  length,  swerving 
slightly,  and  coming  into  collision  with  that  filly  at  the  finish. 
Dunure  had  beaten  Flyaway  by  a  head  at  Ascot,  at  even  weights, 
and  Goldfinch  had  run  her  to  a  head  at  Newmarket,  also  at  evert 
weights  ;  but,  in  his  second  race  at  Goodwood,  Orme  gave  Dunure 
3  lbs.  and  beat  him  in  a  canter  by  a  length,  and  his  excellence 
was  further  confirmed,  a  fortnight  later,  by  the  style  in  which 
Flyaway  won  the  Kempton  Park  International  Breeders'  Stakes1, 
when  giving  weight  to  all  her  opponents.  Orme  won  2.8627. 
in  his  two  races :  it  is  generally  considered  that  he  has  shown 
the  best  two-year-old  form  of  the  year,  which  may  well  be  the 
case,  and,  considering  that  Goldfinch  is  a  roarer,  he  is  probably 
the  best  colt  that  has  yet  run  in  public  ;  but  his  public  form  with" 
Flyaway  is  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  that  of  Goldfinch  at  the 
weights,  and,  although  he  can  be  made  out  to  be  her  superior, 
through  their  relative  form  with  Dunure,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  race  in  which  Dunure  beat  Flyaway,  at  Ascot,  can 
be  taken  as  true  running.  "Very  seldom  has  one  trainer  such  a 
strong  string  of  two-year-olds  as  that  of  John  Porter,  which  in- 
cludes Orme,  Goldfinch,  La  Fleche,  Windgall,  and  Polyglot,  who' 
have  already  won  more  than  11,000/.  in  stakes  between  them.  Of 
these,  LaFleche  has  not  yet  been  beaten,  and  has  won  2,2 1 5/.  in  stakes- 
towards  repaying  the  5,500  guineas  which  she  cost  as  a  yearling. 
Among  other  two-year-olds,  Mr.  N.  Fenwick's  Gossoon,  a  very 
nice  dark-brown  colt  by  Galopin,  has  done  well  lately  by  winning 
the  Findon  Stakes  at  Goodwood  and  the  Astley  Stakes  at  Lewes, 
the  only  races  for  which  he  has  started.  Mr.  Abington's 
chestnut  colt  Halsbury,  who  had  only  run  once  when  he  w6n 
the  Great  Kingston  Two  Year  Old  Plate  at  Sandown,  came  out  at 
Windsor  and  won  the  Berkshire  Plate.  Mr.  Gladstone  (oh  no  !  not 
the  ex-Premier,  but  his  nephew)  won  the  Wynyard  Plate  of  700/. 
at  Stockton  with  Dorner,  a  filly  by  Town  Moor  out  of  a  Cucumber 
mare.  For  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  at  Stockton,  I'Anson's  Car- 
drona,  a  filly  with  no  less  than  seven  strains  of  Touchstone  blood, 
beat  Killossery,  the  winner  of  the  Halnaker  Stakes  at  Goodwood, 
by  three  lengths.  Among  the  implaced  in  the  race  was  Rent 
Payer,  who  had  cost  2,500  guineas  as  a  yearling.  On  Tuesday 
last,  at  York,  Colonel  North's  El  Diablo,  a  colt  by  Robert  the 
Devil,  and  showing  some  of  his  characteristics,  won  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes  of  1,000/.  by  a  neck  from  Priestess.  Some  critics 
were  more  pleased  with  Lord  Penrhyn's  Glaneuse,  a  filly  by 
Harvester,  who  ran  for  the  first  time  in  public  the  same  after- 
noon and  won  an  unimportant  plate  of  100I. 

The  three-year-olds  distinguished  themselves  by  winning  the 
Stewards'  Cup  and  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  the  two  principal 
handicaps  at  the  Goodwood  Meeting.  Mr.  Brodrick-Cloete's' 
Unicorn  won  the  first-named  race.  There  was  something  wrong 
with  this  horse's  knees  last  year,  and  he  lost  both  the  races  in 
which  he  then  ran,  as  well  as  another  this  spring  ;  curiously 
enough,  he  was  third  in  each,  and  he  was  put  into  the  Stewards' 
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Cup  at  6  st.  2  lbs.  His  knees  were  now  all  right,  and  he  ran  a 
high  trial  shortly  before  the  Goodwood  Meeting.  He  won  the 
race  itself  "  cleverly,"  as  racing  reporters  put  it ;  but  the  real 
hero  of  the  contest  was  another  three-year-old,  Lord  Bradford's 
Cuttlestone,  who  gave  Unicorn  21  lbs.,  made  a  good  race  with 
him,  and  ran  him  to  half  a  length.  Bumptious,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  fastest  three-year-old  over  the  distance, 
could  not  get  near  Cuttlestone  when  giving  him  10  lbs.  Three 
days  later,  Cuttlestone  had  the  ill  luck  to  run  second  again,  for 
the  Chesterfield  Cup.  White  Feather,  the  winner  of  the  Good- 
wood Stakes,  was  handicapped  nearly  a  stone  below  the  best 
three-year-old  form  in  the  list  of  entries,  which  was  not  high. 
He  is  a  thick,  strongly-built,  muscular,  and  well-shaped  little  bay 
colt,  only  fifteen  hands  in  height,  by  Betreat  out  of  a  Don- 
caster  mare.  Mr.  Houldsworth's  Orvieto  ran  very  well  in  win- 
ning the  Sussex  Stakes  by  four  lengths,  "  hands  down,"  from  his 
halt-brother,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Orion,  of  whom  so  much 
had  been  expected,  and  he  became  a  better  favourite,  or  rather  a 
much  stronger  outsider,  for  the  St.  Leger  in  consequence.  His 
victory  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  on  Thursday  last  was  of 
less  importance  as  a  St.  Leger  trial.  Good  form  was  shown  by 
another  St.  Leger  outsider  at  Goodwood,  when  Lord  Zetland's 
Bat  rick  Blue,  a  nice  horse,  by  the  way,  beat  Yard  Arm  at  about 
weight  for  age,  for  the  Gordon  Stakts.  Last  week  he  won  the 
Zetland  Blate  at  Stockton,  when  giving  weight  to  some  very 
moderate  opponents;  but  on  Wednesday  last  at  York  he  was  beaten 
when  receiving  4  lbs.  by  Colonel  Montagu's  Bousseau.  Yet  another 
outsider  in  the  St.  Leger  betting,  Mr.  E.  Lascelles's  Bannonia,  won  a 
race  at  Bedcar  from  Mr.  J.  Lowther's  Cleator  ;  but  only  by  a  head, 
at  7  lbs.,  and  Creator's  form  of  this  year  had  not  entitled  him  to 
be  considered  a  good  trial  horse,  although  he  had  won  more  than 
4,000/.  in  stakes  as  a  two-year-old.  Much  interest  was  expressed 
as  to  whether  Bumptious,  who  is  extraordinarily  fast  over  five 
furlongs,  would  be  able  to  stay  the  mile  course  for  the  City  of 
London  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes,  at  Kempton.  This,  however,  he 
did  without  difficulty,  Orion  having  again  to  take  second  place, 
two  lengths  behind  him.  Lord  Gerard's  Bransdale  won  six  races 
without  a  break,  and  was  introduced  into  the  St.  Leger  betting, 
when  his  owner,  mercifully  for  the  plunging  public,  scratched 
him  before  any  great  harm  had  been  done ;  for  although  he  ran 
well,  considering  his  heavy  weight,  for  the  August  Handicap  at 
Kempton,  in  only  finishing  third  he  scarcely  showed  St.  Leger 
form.  Another  colt  was  brought  into  a  prominent  position  for 
the  St.  Leger,  when  Mr.  W.  Stevenson's  Bosphorus  won  the 
Great  Northern  St.  Leger  at  Stockton,  giving  19  lbs.  toCavendisb, 
who  had  run  Melody  to  three-quarters  of  a  length  at  6  lbs.,  and 
Orvieto  to  half  a  length  at  1 2  lbs.,  for  theBrince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  at 
Ascot.  Kirkstall  and  The  Hudson,  however,  finished  before  Caven- 
dish at  Stockton,  and  much  of  the  latter's  form  had  been  very 
third-rate ;  yet  Bosphorus  was  backed  for  the  St.  Leger  at  100 
to  7,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  immediately  after  the  race.  He 
has  won  all  the  three  races  for  which  he  has  started  this  year  in 
very  good  style,  and  although  he  is  spoken  of  as  unfashionably 
b;ed,  because  he  is  by  Ollerton,  he  is  in  reality  quite  the  contrary, 
being  a  direct  representative  of  Sweetmeat,  and  having  four  strains 
of  Blacklock  blood,  three  of  Touchstone,  three  of  Birdcatcher,  two 
of  Melbourne,  and  one  of  Emilius.  Mr.  A.  James's  nice  little 
filly,  Charm,  won  the  Yorkshire  Oaks  ;  but  the  form  shown  in 
the  race  was  of  a  very  moderate  description. 

Among  the  four-year-olds  Memoir  again  showed  that  she  had 
lost  her  staying  powers,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  by  her 
lamentable  exhibition  in  the  race  for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  which 
was  won  by  Gonsalvo,  who  had  finished  three  lengths  behind 
her  for  last  year's  St.  Leger.  The  once  celebrated  Le  Nord  has 
taken  to  plating,  and  has  won  a  couple  of  those  humble  races, 
worth  in  all  295  sovereigns.  He  is  the  sort  of  horse,  however, 
that  may  possibly  win  a  great  race  when  least  expected.  We 
must  now  take  a  glance  at  the  handicaps  which  have  been  run 
since  our  last  racing  article  appeared.  One  surprising  piece  of 
handicap  form  has  been  that  of  Colonel  North's  Nunthorpe,  who 
ran  wretchedly  at  Goodwood,  and  a  week  later,  at  Brighton,  won 
the  Cup,  with  Workington  a  length  and  a  half  behind  him,  at 
even  weights.  This  was  almost  a  return  to  his  April  form  ;  and 
so  little  was  he  fancied  at  Brighton  that  he  started  at  10  to  1. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  his  owner  could  not  have  backed 
him  at  all  heavily,  but  that  is  a  point  which  cannot  invariably  be 
judged  of  merely  from  the  returns  of  the  betting,  for  it  was 
stated  lately  in  a  usually  well-informed  journal  that  for  a  two- 
year-old  race  last  spring  another  owner  "waited  until  the  last 
minute,  stepped  quietly  along  the  rails,  and  backed  his  colt  to 
win  over  twenty  thousand  pounds  without  letting  his  cigar  go 
out."  Yet  the  colt's  starting  price  was  8  to  1,  and  he  won  the 
race.  Before  the  Stewards'  Cup  at  Goodwood,  Killowen  was  for 
some  little  time  a  leading  favourite ;  but  he  was  scratched  a 
couple  of  days  before  the  race,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his 
numerous  backers,  some  of  whom  had  invested  large  sums  of 


money  upon  his  chance.  Euphony,  the  first  favourite,  was  beaten 
at  the  distance,  and  Tostig,  Beveille,  and  Bumptious,  who  were 
the  next  favourites,  were  unplaced.  Unicorn's  victory  was  not 
so  highly  thought  of  by  the  official  handicapper  as  by  the  public, 
for  when  his  weight  of  6  st.  12  lbs.  was  published  for  the  Boyal 
Handicap  at  Leicester,  he  was  immediately  made  a  very  strong 
first  favourite.  That  very  fast  T.  Y.  C.  horse,  St.  Symphorien, 
was  beaten  by  a  head  at  22  lbs.  by  Lord  Hartington's  Mistral 
for  the  Singleton  Blate  at  Goodwood,  and  he  has  scarcely 
maintained  his  form  this  season,  for  at  even  weights  he  lately 
finished  far  behind  King  of  Diamonds,  with  whom  he  had  been 
considered  pretty  equal.  That  horse,  again,  seems  to  have  lost 
something  of  his  form.  Indeed,  the  handicap  running  of  the 
past  four  weeks  has  rather  tended  to  depreciate  the  powers  of  the 
better  class  of  horses.  The  unlucky  Barmecide  has  been  placed 
in  six  out  of  his  seven  races  this  year,  including  the  Goodwood 
Stakes  and  Cup,  without  winning  one  of  them.  He  is  a  good 
stayer,  but  he  probably  wants  speed.  The  Chesterfield  Cup 
brought  out  a  handicap  field  of  good  quality,  and  it  was  won  by 
Mr.  H.  Milner's  highly-bred  four-year-old  filly,  Shrine,  who  had 
"  run  the  weight  off  her  back,"  as  the  saying  goes,  in  eight  defeats 
this  season,  and  now  won  by  six  lengths  under  6  st.  6  lbs.  Mr. 
Abington's  Lady  Bosebery  ran  very  well  in  giving  9  lbs.  more 
than  weight  for  age  and  a  beating  to  Bagimunde,  the  winner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Stakes,  for  the  Lewes  Handicap.  In  making 
all  the  running  and  winning  the  Stockton  Handicap  in  a 
canter  by  five  lengths,  Mr.  J.  Glover's  Bosebery  Despatch 
must  have  improved  in  an  extraordinary  manner  since  he  ran, 
less  than  two  months  earlier,  for  the  Northumberland  Blate. 
At  Stockton  St.  Benedict  was  second  to  him,  and  for  the  Ebor 
Handicap  he  was  second  again,  but  to  another  horse.  In  the 
latter  race  St.  Benedict  was  meeting  Bosebery  Despatch  on 
1  o  lbs.  better  terms  ;  but  whereas  Rosebery  Despatch  seemed  to 
give  St.  Benedict  at  least  a  12  lbs.  beating  for  the  Stockton 
Handicap,  St.  Benedict  appeared  to  give  Bosebery  Despatch  an 
even  greater  beating  for  the  Ebor  Handicap.  Altogether,  Bose- 
bery Despatch's  form  has  obviously  been  somewhat  inconsistent 
of  late.  The  winner  of  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap  was  Lord 
Bosslyn's  well-shaped  and  powerful  bay  colt,  Buccaneer,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  backed  to  win  a  very  large  stake.  The 
institution  of  two  new  races  for  stakes  of  10,000/.  each,  at  New- 
market, has  been  the  most  important  piece  of  Turf  news,  apart 
from  actual  racing,  during  the  last  week. 


CAVALRY  DISTRIBUTION  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

WHEN  we  recently  spoke  of  the  equipment  of  cavalry,  we 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  however  excellent  a  weapon 
might  be  in  itself,  and  however  efficient  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
thoroughly  trained  to  its  use,  its  adoption  would  not  enhance  the 
value  of  our  cavalry  unless  an  effort  were  made  to  practise  our 
troopers  in  handling  their  equipment,  and  that  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  towards  that  end  should  be  to  furnish  our  regiments  with  an 
adequate  proportion  of  trained  chargers.  In  a  similar  way,  even 
if  our  troops  and  squadrons  become  more  efficient,  our  regiments 
as  a  whole  will  not  be  so  unless  their  component  parts  are  accus- 
tomed to  work  together  under  the  eye  of  the  commanding  officer. 
And  in  like  manner  our  cavalry  brigades  and  divisions  will  fail 
in  the  field,  however  excellent  the  individual  regiments  may  be 
of  which  they  are  composed,  if  the  officers  in  command  of  them  have 
not  that  knowledge  of  handling  large  bodies  of  men  which  can 
alone  spring  from  constant  practice  and  experience.  The  "  born 
cavalry  leader  "  is  one  of  the  stock  phrases  of  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, and  is  a  singularly  misleading  one.  Some  men  are  doubt- 
lessly exceptionally  endowed  by  nature  with  the  quickness,  deci- 
sion, and  calculated  audacity  which  must  distinguish  him  who  would 
successfully  lead  squadrons  in  the  field;  but  such  qualifications  are 
not  sufficient  in  themselves,  and  where  they  have  been  specially 
conspicuous  have  been  developed  and  encouraged  by  opportunities 
for  making  use  of  them.  A  decisive  charge  is  often  launched  by 
a  nicety  of  judgment  such  as  a  mere  occasional  performer  can 
never  hope  to  attain,  and  to  ensure  success  eye  and  ear,  leader 
and  followers,  horse  and  man,  must  all  work  in  that  perfect 
unison  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  constant  intercourse  and 
the  intuitive  obedience  thus  engendered.  The  deficiencies  which 
our  present  system  entails  on  officers  were  painfully  evident 
during  the  recent  manoeuvres  in  Berkshire,  and  it  was  clear  that 
practice  in  handling  masses  of  men  was  sadly  needed.  Nor  could 
it  well  be  otherwise.  At  present  our  cavalry  regiments  are 
scattered  piecemeal  about  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  quartered 
with  a  total  disregard  to  the  requirements  of  their  tactical 
training.  More  than  half  of  them  are  split  up  into  detach- 
ments, and  commanding  officers  are  therefore  quite  unable 
to  train  their  squadrons  together,  and  are  fortunate  if  thay 
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get  a  chance  of  seeing  them  all  together  on  parade,  even 
once  a  year.  Regiments  thus  subdivided  cannot  know  those 
whom  they  may  one  day  have  to  follow,  the  mutual  sympathy 
and  reliance  which  is  so  desirable  between  officers  and  men 
can  have  no  existence,  nor  can  a  leader  have  that  personal 
control  over  his  command  he  should  do.  He  cannot  make  his 
individuality  felt,  and  is  obliged  to  act,  as  it  were,  by  deputy. 
"While  regiments  are  thus  disintegrated  it  seems  almost  too  much 
to  ask  that  two  regiments  should  not  be  widely  separated,  but 
should  be  quartered  sufficiently  near  together  to  play  into  one 
another's  hands  as  regards  drills  and  exercises.  Such,  neverthe- 
less, is  the  system  which  should  undoubtedly  prevail,  and 
officers  would  then  have  opportunities  of  practising  themselves 
against  one  another  at  outpost,  reconnaissance,  convoy,  or  raiding 
duties,  such  as  could  hardly  fail  to  be  immensely  to  their  ad- 
vantage. There  are  three  chief  considerations  which  universally 
govern  the  distribution  of  troops.  They  may  be  allotted  certain 
stations  for  strategical  reasons,  and  this  is  the  governing  principle 
on  the  Continent.  France,  for  example,  has  twenty-two 
regiments  on  her  eastern  frontier,  which  Germany  opposes  at 
present  with  sixteen  on  her  western  boundaries.  On  her  eastern 
frontier  Germany  watches  Russia  with  twenty-four  regiments, 
while  eleven  of  the  fourteen  divisions  of  the  regular  cavalry  of 
the  line  which  the  latter  country  keeps  up  are  to  be  found 
echeloned  along  her  south-west  frontier  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Sea.  Facilities  for  tactical  training  are  gained  by  con- 
centrating squadrons  and  regiments  together,  and  this  considera- 
tion also  is,  therefore,  carefully  kept  in  view  by  all  nations. 
Finally,  the  support  which  troops  may  be  called  upon  to  lend  to 
the  civil  power  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  this,  coupled 
perhaps  with  considerations  as  to  recruiting,  appears  to  be  what 
we  in  England  have  hitherto  chiefly  thought  most  deserving  of 
our  attention.  Strategical  advantages  need  fortunately  form  no 
difficult  problem  in  our  case,  and  in  these  days  of  telegrams  and 
railways  it  is  surely  hardly  necessary  to  place  police  duties  before 
efficiency.  To  such  an  extent  is  our  present  system  carried  that, 
especially  in  Ireland,  our  cavalry  are  being  trained  in  many 
places  rather  as  constabulary  than  for  war.  Unfortunately,  in 
some  districts  this  result  is  inevitable,  but  not  so  by  any  means 
to  the  extent  generally  assumed  ;  and  such  a  judicious  distribution 
as  would  provide  for  the  security  of  the  Queen's  subjects  and,  at 
the  eame  time,  not  forget  the  training  of  all  her  horses 
and  men,  is  in  these  days  not  beyond  our  reach.  The  old  quarters 
are  an  inheritance  that  has  devolved  on  us  from  the  days  of 
stage-coaches  and  tardy  posts,  and  should  be  almost  as  obsolete 
as  the  circumstances  which  called  them  into  being.  It  is  not 
very  unusual,  and  certainly  not  impossible,  for  a  colonel  of 
cavalry  never  to  have  seen  his  regiment  together  on  parade 
during  his  whole  tenure  of  command.  Others  scarcely  more 
fortunate  have,  perhaps,  had  that  felicity  for  three  or  four  months 
during  their  reign.  It  is  a  nice  question  whether  the  individual 
or  the  regiment  suffers  most  under  such  a  system  ;  but  that  both 
do  so,  and  the  service  in  general  to  boot,  will  hardly  be  disputed. 
Moreover,  when  we  inquire  whether  guns  and  squadrons  have 
due  facilities  for  learning  how  to  work  together,  we  find  matters 
equally  unsatisfactory.  In  several  stations  we  find  Horse  Artillery 
completely  isolated,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  find  himself  in 
command  of  a  battery  acting  with  cavalry  either  on  service  or 
manoeuvres  who  has  never  before  been  even  on  parade  with  the 
two  arms  combined.  Yet  both  must  look  to  one  another  in 
action  for  assistance  and  support,  and  to  ensure  genial  and  in- 
telligent co-operation  they  should  mutually  sympathize  with  one 
another's  wants  and  difficulties,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  how 
the  efforts  of  one  may  best  be  supplemented  by  the  other.  The 
same  qualities  and  ideas  are  necessary  both  as  regards  officers 
and  men  of  either  service,  and  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  frequent  intercourse.  "We  need  concentration,  not  only  of 
troops  and  squadrons  and  regiments,  but  of  the  other  component 
parts,  such  as  Horse  Artillery,  which  go  to  form  a  cavalry 
brigade  or  division  on  service,  and  we  may  well  demand  that  all 
the  various  units  should  thus  be  located  that  they  may  be  able 
to  practise  in  peace-time  at  any  rate  the  elements  of  those 
functions  we  shall  expect  them  to  give  expression  to  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy. 

As  regards  our  cavalry  organization,  the  same  fatal  tendency 
to  level  down  rather  than  up  which  distinguishes  all  our  other 
efforts  towards  military  efficiency  is  evident.  Just  as  our  one 
or  two  Army  Corps  are  deliberately  organized  to  be  weaker 
in  field  artillery  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  so  we  find 
that  not  only  is  the  aggregate  total  of  our  cavalry  miserably 
small,  but  that  we  purposely  arrange  so  as  to  put  our  in- 
dividual units  at  a  marked  disadvantage.  An  English  army., 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  the  compact,  well-equipped  body 
of  men  some  fondly  regard  it  as,  will  be  heavily  handicapped 
as  regards  a  foreign  force,  because  it  will  not  be  so  well 
supported  by  .guns,  and  it  will  be  unable  to  gain  information 


or  hide  its  movements,  owing  to  its  inferiority  in  horsemen. 
German,  Austrian,  French,  and  Russian  squadrons  are  all  very 
considerably  stronger  than  our  own,  and  a  squadron  of  English 
cavalry  on  detached  duty,  therefore,  meeting  a  squadron  of  any 
one  of  the  other  Great  Powers  would  find  itself  outnumbered  by 
some  thirty  or  forty  rank  and  file.  When  regiments  come  to  be 
compared  our  case  is  even  worse.  Russia  and  Austria  have  six 
squadrons  per  regiment,  and  France  has  five,  while  a  comparison 
of  the  total  strength  of  divisions  shows,  roughly,  an  average  of 
1,000  rank  and  file  against  England.  Furthermore,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  English  troopers  would  not  be  so  well 
supported  by  artillery  as  their  opponents.  However  high  an 
estimate,  therefore,  our  patriotism  may  excite  us  to  form,  as 
regards  the  individual  prowess  of  our  men,  we  have  no  solid 
ground  for  supposing  that  they  will  in  the  aggregate  display  any 
pre-eminence  over  their  opponents.  As  a  body,  the  English  cavalry 
have  never  been  exceptionally  brilliant,  and  even  in  our  most 
glorious  military  epoch  at  the  close  of  the'Ilast  fcentury  their 
value  when  in  combination  was  not,  according  to  Wellington 
himself,  superior  to  that  of  the  French.  It  is  not  a  question  here 
whether  one  British  dragoon  can  ride  better  than  a  single 
foreigner,  but  whether  one  hundred  or  one]  thousand  will 
similarly  excel.  "With  this  consideration  in  view,  it  requires  a 
large  share  indeed  of  national  self-confidence  not  to  feel  uneasy  as 
to  the  issue  of  collisions  in  which  our  squadrons  and  divisions, 
meeting  like  bodies  of  the  enemy,  would  find  themselves  worse 
supported  by  guns,  out-numbered,  out-flanked,  and  therefore 
probably  out-manoeuvred.  Nor  will  apprehension  be  lulled  to 
rest  by  the  reflection  that  we  have  few  reserves  in  hand  either 
of  trained  men,  or  chargers,  or  guns,  and  that  however  deeply 
we  may,  in  a  moment  of  anxiety,  determine  to  plunge  our 
hands  in  our  pockets,  such  commodities  are  [not  to  be  pro- 
duced at  any  price,  even  in  weeks  or  months.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  one  of  our  best  cavalry  officers  that  our  squadrons, 
in  view  of  their  present  deficiencies,  should  be  organized  in 
three  rather  than  in  two  troops  as  at  present.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  suggestion,  and  it  will  "be  gratifying  to 
those  whose  instincts  are  strongly  conservative  to  know  that 
it  would  be  merely  a  return  to  the  system  which  was  in  force 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  finds  favour,  also, 
with  almost  every  one  who  has  studied  the  subject,  and  there 
would  be  no  very  serious  obstacles  in  the^way  of  its  being 
accomplished.  When,  however,  we  have  to  "find  a  remedy  for 
the  smallness  of  the  muster-rolls,  and  the  adequate  training  of 
the  ex-dragoon  on  the  reserve-list,  the  problem  becomes  less  easy 
of  solution.  We  can  never  hope  to  keep  up  the  huge  establish- 
ments that  are  necessary  on  the  Continent,  and  must  therefore 
largely  depend  on  our  reserves  when  hostilities^occur.  A  man 
who  has  been  perhaps  for  some  years  away  from  the  drill-ground 
and  the  riding-school  has  lost  all  the  dash  the  service  he  is  called 
out  for  requires,  and  is  often  little  better  than  a  recruit  of  a  few 
months'  standing.  To  ensure  efficiency,  therefore,  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  reserve-men  should  be  called  away  from 
their  employment  in  civil  life  for  a  short  training  now  and  then. 
Yet  to  insist  on  their  doing  so  would  be  to  place  an  additional 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  the  employment  which, 
even  under  present  circumstances,  they  do  not  always  find.  That 
the  State  should  find  employment  in  the  public  offices  and 
police  for  men  who  have  belonged  to  such  branches  of  the 
service  as  need  the  most  rubbing-up,  and  who  could  occasionally, 
therefore,  be  called  upon  to  go  through  a  course  of  training, 
appears  a  not  very  ambitious  scheme,  and  one  which  would  go 
far  to  help  us  in  our  dilemma.  It  is  high  treason  to  hint  at 
more  lavish  expenditure ;  and,  moreover,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  fall  back  on  that  last  of  resources  when  we  have  made  the 
most  of  those  we  have  already  at  our  disposal. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

A  T  last  we  may  hope  that  the  crisis  through  which  we  have 
been  passing  for  fully  twelve  months  has  come  to  an  end. 
Alarmist  rumours  have  ceased,  distrust  is  giving  place  to  con- 
fidence, and,  more  important  than  all,  there  is  a  revival  of  specu- 
lation in  both  North  and  South  American  securities.  The  marked 
rise  in  the  securities  of  the  United  States  is  due,  of  course, 
chiefly  to  the  abundant  crops  at  home,  and  to  the  failure  of  the 
harvest  in  Europe.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Washington 
Agricultural  Bureau,  every  crop  in  the  United  States  this  year, 
with  the  exception  of  cotton,  is  decidedly  better  in  quality 
and  larger  in  quantity  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago  ;  there- 
fore the  American  farmers  will  have  a  very  large  surplus  for 
export.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wheat  harvest  all  over  Europe 
is  deficient — in  some  countries  very  deficient — and  the  rye  crop 
is  a  complete  failure  in  Russia,  and  is  very  bad  in  the  other 
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European  countries.  Therefore,  Europe  will  require  exceptionally 
large  quantities  of  both  wheat  and  maize  from  the  United  States, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  Russia  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  no  rye,  and  with  little  or  no  wheat, 
the  Americans  will  be  able  to  sell  at  high  prices.  It  follows  that 
the  American  farmers  will  prosper  greatly  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  America  is  still 
mainly  an  agricultural  country,  its  manufactures  being  little 
more  than  sullicient  to  provide  the  home  market ;  in  some  cases 
are  not  adequate  even  to  that.  If,  then,  agriculture,  which  is 
practically  more  important  than  all  other  industries  put  together, 
is  highly  prosperous,  other  trades  will  be  prosperous  also,  and  a 
great  impetus  will  be  given  to  every  department  of  business. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  as  the  whole  population  does 
well,  it  will  import  from  abroad  more  than  it  has  done  for 
many  years  past.  Therefore,  the  railways  will  do  an  immense 
business  both  in  distributing  at  home  the  good  crops  and  in  carry- 
ing the  surplus  to  the  sea-board  for  export,  and  also  in  carrying 
from  the  sea-board  to  the  interior  the  goods  imported.  It  follows 
that  the  railway  dividends  ought  to  be  higher  during  the  next 
twelve  montbs  than  they  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  cause  for  some  rise  in  American  railroad 
securities.  But  our  readers  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
most  of  the  American  railroad  shares  dealt  in  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  pay  no  dividends.  For  example,  such  shares  as 
Milwaukee,  Atchison,  Union  Pacific,  Erie,  and  "Wabash  yield  no 
dividends.  Consequently  even,  if  the  companies  do  better,  that 
will  not  benefit  the  shareholders,  for  there  will  be  no  dividends 
to  distribute ;  and  for  that  reason  investors  should  leave  all  such 
shares  completely  alone.  Of  course,  if  any  capitalist  chooses  to 
buy  what  he  can  pay  for  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sell  at  a 
profit,  it  is  his  own  business.  He  would  probably  make  money 
by  so  doing,  provided  he  did  not  incur  too  much  risk  by 
buying  more  than  he  could  pay  for.  Eut  the  investor 
proper  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  speculation  which 
is  now  beginning.  The  rise  in  South  American  securities 
proves  even  more  clearly  than  that  in  the  securities  of  the 
United  States  that  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  been  passing 
is  at  an  end.  For  nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  the  rise. 
There  is  no  real  improvement  either  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
or  in  Uruguay,  or  Honduras,  or  Costa  Ilica.  The  probability  of 
a  break-down  of  speculation  in  Brazil  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  the 
civil  war  in  Chili  is  still  dragging  on.  Yet  during  the  past  fort- 
night there  has  been  a  rise  in  nearly  all  South  American 
securities.  This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
crisis  is  coming  to  an  end.  People  are  recovering  from  the  dis- 
trust and  alarm  that  recently  prevailed,  and  are  beginning  to 
think  that  the  prices  of  South  American  securities  have  fallen  too 
low.  In  all  probability  the  speculation  cannot  be  carried  very 
far,  and  there  may,  before  long,  be  another  fall.  All  the  same, 
the  revival  of  speculation,  without  any  other  cause  than  the  mere 
encouragement  given  by  the  revival  in  the  United  States,  signally 
proves  that  the  feeling  of  the  City  has  completely  changed. 

The  money  market  has  been  decidedly  quieter  this  week  than 
most  people  were  prepared  to  expect.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
crops  in  Russia  and  the  rise  in  all  grain,  it  was  thought  that 
bankers  and  bill-brokers  would  see  the  advisability  of  raising 
rates,  the  more  particularly  as  shipments  of  gold  to  Germany 
continue.  But  the  market,  instead  of  becoming  firmer,  has 
actually  given  way  somewhat.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  fortnightly  settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange  began 
on  Wednesday,  and  the  revival  of  speculation  in  American  rail- 
road securities  makes  it  certain  that  before  long  the  demand  for 
banking  accommodation  will  greatly  increase.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  as  yet  speculation  has  not  gone  very  far.  This  wreek, 
for  example,  Stock  Exchange  borrowers  were  able  to  obtain  all 
the  loans  they  needed  at  from  U  to  2  per  cent.  But  if  the  buy- 
ing continues,  the  Stock  Exchange  demand  will  increase  rapidly. 
Furthermore,  harvesting  is  delayed  now  by  the  bad  weather  and 
the  lateness  of  the  crops.  But  before  long  the  harvest  demand 
will  become  large.  And  there  is  also  the  danger  that  by-and-bye 
a  strong  demand  for  gold  will  spring  up  in  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  throughout 
the  week  has  been  only  about  if  per  cent. 

The  silver  market  continues  very  quiet.  In  a  preliminary  re- 
port issued  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  on  the  trade  of  British  India  in  the  year  ended  with 
March  last,  he  points  out  that  the  imports  of  silver  in  the  two 
preceding  years  were  exceptionally  large,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  Treasury  paid  out  an  unusual  amount  of  coin.  The 
supply  of  money  in  India,  therefore,  for  the  moment  is  larger  than 
the  circulation  is  able  to  absorb,  and,  consequently,  there  is  ex- 
ceptionally little  demand  for  silver  for  India.  The  demand  for 
Spain  and  Portugal  is  much  smaller  than  was  anticipated.  And 
the  speculators  in  New  York  remain  inactive.    Therefore,  the 


price  of  the  metal  in  London  has  been  throughout  the  week  only 
about  45^^.  per  ounce. 

The  speculation  in  American  railroad  securities  has  made 
further  great  progress  during  the  week.  In  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  there  was  a  decided  pause.  It  is  said  that  the  dealers 
in  London  and  many  of  the  great  operators  in  New  York  did  not 
expect  the  rise  to  begin  so  soon,  and,  therefore,  had  not  sup- 
plied themselves  with  stock,  and  that  they  used  their  utmosc 
exertions  to  bring  about  a  decline  so  as  to  be  able  to  buy  on 
more  favourable  terms.  German  capitalists  and  speculators,  too, 
sold  immense  quantities.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  failure  of  the 
crops  in  Russia  and  the  badness  of  the  crops  at  home  will  try 
Germany  gi-eatly  this  year.  But  in  spite  of  German  selling,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  dealers  in  London  and  the  operators  in  New 
York,  no  reaction  occurred;  and  buying  on  an  immense  scale 
began  this  week.  It  was  especially  active  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  and  there  was  an  almost  general  rise.  More  par- 
ticularly the  purely  speculative  stocks,  those  which  are  not  likely 
to  yield  a  dividend  for  years  to  come,  were  in  demand.  The- 
speculation  is  favoured,  not  only  by  the  splendid  harvests  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  by  the  cheapness  of  money  in  Europe  and 
America ;  and  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time,, 
if  no  untoward  accident  happens.  Of  course,  there  will  be  reactions 
every  now  and  then.  But  the  conviction  that  the  United  States 
will  prosper  greatly  during  the  next  twelve  months  is  so- 
general  and  so  strong  that  only  very  formidable  accidents 
indeed  can  prevent  further  speculation.  Meantime,  investors 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  rise  is  mainly  the  work  of 
speculation,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  end  in  a 
collapse.  There  has  also  been  some  further  recovery  in  South 
American  securities,  although  nothing  has  occurred  to  change 
the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Berlin  Bourse  has  been 
exceedingly  weak,  and  the  great  capitalists  and  speculators  there 
are  persistent  sellers  of  everything  for  which  they  can  find  a 
buyer  on  the  foreign  markets.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  Russian  rouble  has  fallen  in  value  fully  20  per  cent.,  and  it 
is  likely  to  fall  more  ;  for  Russia,  instead  of  being  a  large  exporter 
of  grain,  will  have  to  import  large  quantities  of  maize  to  make 
up  for  the  failure  of  the  rye  crop,  and  will  have  little  wheat  to 
sell.  Russia,  then,  not  being  able  to  export  much,  and  owing 
large  sums  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  will  be  in  a  bad  financial  con- 
dition, and  the  value  of  the  rouble  must  steadily  fall.  All  other 
Russian  securities  are  almost  sure  to  decline  likewise.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  danger  of  political  troubles  arising  out  of  the 
distress,  the  disarrangement  of  the  finances  is  sure  to  bring  about 
lower  prices,  and  the  depreciation  will  be  exaggerated  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Berlin  Bourse.  The  winter  will  be  a  trying  time 
for  all  Germany,  and  with  bread  dear,  trade  falling  off,  the 
money  market  disturbed,  and  confidence  shaken,  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  there  is  not  a  crisis  upon  the  Bourse.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Paris  Bourse  continues  surprisingly  optimist.  It 
has  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  fall  brought  about 
by  the  persistent  German  selling,  and  the  great  operators  express- 
confidence  that  they  can  maintain  prices.  If  they  can,  all  careful 
observers  will  be  astonished,  for  the  French  harvest  is  bad  like- 
wise, and  in  all  probability  France  will  have  to  export  large 
amounts  of  gold  to  supply  herself  with  the  wheat  she  requires. 

Another  banking  amalgamation  is  announced  this  week.  The 
Central  Bank  of  London  has  been  acquired  by  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Bank,  the  latter  thus  obtaining  a  London  connexion. 
Five  shares  of  the  Central  Bank  are  to  be  exchanged  for  two 
shares  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  with  12Z.  10s.  paid  upon, 
each.  The  Central  Bank  of  London  was  founded  in  1863,  and,, 
though  small,  has  secured  a  good  position.  The  Birmingham  and 
Midland  is  older,  having  been  established  in  1836.  From  1879  to- 
1886  dividends  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  were  paid.  Since  then. 
the  dividends  have  been  1 5  per  cent. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  quieter  this  week,  although  the- 
weather  continues  most  unfavourable  for  harvesting  purposes. 
Happily  the  harvest  is  late,  and  if  the  weather  is  good  next 
month,  there  are  still  strong  hopes  that  the  yield  will  not  be- 
much,  if  at  all,  under  the  average. 


The  rise  in  American  railroad  securities  this  week  is  very- 
general  and  marked.  Thus,  to  begin  with  the  dividend-paying 
shares,  New  York  Central  closed  on  Thursday  at  107,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2§.  Pennsylvania  shares- 
closed  at  54^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2. 
Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  II 8 J,  a  rise  of  3.  Illinois  shares- 
closed  at  io2rV,  a  rise  of  3i.  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at 
76|,  a  rise  of  2| ;  Norfolk  and  Western  Preference  shares  closed 
at  S4h  a  rise  of  3^.  Turning  now  to  the  purely  speculative 
shares,  which  are  mere  gambling  counters,  and  ought  to  be  avoided 
by  investors,  we  find  that  Atchison  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at 
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39J,  arise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  if.  Erieshares 
closed  on  Thursday  at  244  a  rise  of  3^;  Central  Pacific  shares  at 
33I,  a  rise  of  2f ;  and  Union  Pacific  shares  closed  at  40^,  a  rise  of 
2^.  Argentine  securities  maintain  the  advance  of  last  week,  but 
show  little  change  since.  In  other  South  American  securities  there 
has  been  a  further  advance.  Thus  the  fighting  before  Valparaiso 
inspiring  the  hope  that  the  civil  war  will  soon  be  brought  to  an 
end  has  caused  a  sharp  advance  in  Chilian  bonds.  The  of 
1886  closed  on  Thursday  at  80,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding-Thursday of  as  much  as  3;  Columbian  bonds  of  1873 
closed  on  Thursday  at  22,  a  rise  of  4  ;  and  Guatemala  External 
bonds  closed  at  36-38,  a  rise  of  3  ;  the  Internal  advanced  also  3. 
Honduras  bonds  closed  at  9^,  a  rise  of  2i.  In  other  departments 
the  movements  have  not  been  great.  Generally  speaking  inter- 
Bourse  securities  are  somewhat  lower,  while  British  railway  stocks 
are  somewhat  higher.  Great- Western  Ordinary  closed  on  Thursday 
at  163I,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  l| ;  and 
Midland  closed  at  158,  a  rise  of  1^. 


THE  PLANTATION  BUBBLE. 

THE  pleasing  description  of  the  Leeward  Islands  read  by  Mr. 
D.  Morris,  F.L.S.,  before  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  may 
well  tempt  energetic  young  Britons  to  try  their  fortune  there. 
They  are  promised  an  agreeable  climate  ;  "  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  the  heat  is  scarcely  felt."  If  their  health  be  delicate, 
"  numbers  of  people  are  now  leading  active  lives  in  the  West 
Indies  who  would  probably  have  died  long  ago  had  they 
remained  in  this  country."  Social  diversions  may  be  scanty,  but 
that  want  each  new  comer  would  contribute  to  supply.  If 
scenery  be  a  consideration,  they  may  enjoy  the  "forest-clad 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Domenica,  the  highly-cultivated  slopes 
of  St.  Kitts,  the  more  sober  but  not  less  interesting  undulations 
of  the  sugar-cane  fields  of  Antigua,  and  the  lime  and  mango 
groves  of  Montserrat."  Sport  does  not  abound,  but  one  may 
chase  the  agouti,  "  a  small  hare-like  animal,"  in  the  mountain 
woods.  The  racoon  of  negro  minstrelsy  has  been  acclimatized. 
Barbuda  has  its  deer,  Domenica  its  wild  hogs,  St.  Kitts  its 
monkeys,  and  every  island  its  "  old  English  black  rat."  Wood- 
pigeons  and  mountain-doves  congregate  in  large  flocks ;  guinea- 
fowl  are  plentiful  in  the  scrubland  of  Barbuda.  Some,  perhaps, 
may  feel  an  interest  in  the  "  timid  and  defenceless  iguana,  which 
is  eagerly  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,"  or  even  in  the  large 
edible  frog,  locally  known  as  the  Crapaud.  Coming  to  business, 
we  learn  that  less  than  a  half  of  the  land,  suitable  in  all  respects 
for  cultivation,  has  ever  been  broken  up — at  least,  within  the  last 
century.  An  emigrant  might  choose  his  holding  on  mountain 
side,  on  woody  slope,  or  alluvial  bottom — there  is  enough  of  each 
for  all  comers.  Mr.  Morris  does  not  recommend  settlers  to  go  out 
with  little  or  no  capital.  They  must  be  employers  and  con- 
trollers of  labour,  hard-working  and  vigilant  overseers  of  the 
negro  peasantry.  Under  that  condition  there  are  endless  open- 
ings for  the  small  capitalist.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  he  may 
grow  sugar.  That  is,  as  one  may  say,  the  natural  cultivation  of 
the  West  Indies ;  and,  if  planters  will  only  use  their  intelligence, 
keep  pace  with  the  scientific  improvements  of  the  day,  and  thus 
cheapen  the  cost  of  producing  sugar,  whilst  increasing  the  yield, 
they  will  drive  beetroot  from  the  market.  Besides  this,  however, 
there  is  coffee — the  Liberian  for  warm,  moist  valleys,  the  Arab 
for  hilly  slopes.  Cacao  also.  Spices,  such  as  nutmeg,  mace, 
vanilla,  cubeb  pepper,  long  pepper,  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
cardamoms — all  these  flourish  even  now.  There  is  fruit  growing, 
bananas  especially,  but  innumerable  species  besides.  "  The 
planter  can  clear  15Z.  to  zol.  per  acre  for-  his  fruit,  while 
under  the  shade  of  his  banana  trees  he  is  establishing  his  land 
with  cacao,  coffee,  spices,  and  other  permanent  subjects."  Then, 
vegetables.  The  finest  green  peas,  the  best  new  potatoes, 
the  most  luscious  tomatoes,  are  offered  here  a  fortnight  be- 
fore Christmas.  The  famous  Sisal— associated  in  the  public 
mind  just  now  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  —  and  various  other 
hemps,  cotton,  cocoanut,  tobacco,  arrowroot,  kola  nuts,  fruit- 
syrups,  dried  fruits,  silk,  resins,  gums,  indiarubber,  scent-plants, 
and  gambier  are  suggested,  for  various  tastes  and  various 
localities. 

The  Assistant  Director  of  Kew  Gardens  speaks  with  absolute 
authority  upon  such  points.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  for  an 
instant  that  the  several  islands  of  the  Leeward  group,  which  he 
has  lately  visited,  offer  special  advantages  lor  one  or  other  of  the 
cultures  which  he  recommends.  But  we  read  the  same  list,  with 
certain  exceptions  to  be  noted,  and,  perhaps,  certain  additions, 
in  the  prospectus  of  every  enterprise  started,  by  Government  or 
private  individuals,  for  opening  up  a  tropic  land.  There  are  at 
least  six  chartered  Companies  which  invite  adventurous  youth 


provided  with  a  small  capital  to  "plant"  something  on  their 
land.  The  English  and  German  Governments  and  the  Congo 
State  in  Africa,  the  French  in  Tonquin  and  Madagascar,  the 
Dutch  in  New  Guinea,  and,  probably — for  we  have  not  seen  the 
statement — the  Italian  in  Abyssinia,  have  just  these  same  purposes 
in  view,  and  hold  out  the  same  temptations.  That  is,  indeed,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  that  movement,  so  conspicuous  in  our  time,  which 
is  sharing  the  savage  world  among  the  European  Powers.  In  every 
case  there  are  local  peculiarities  ;  but  all  agree  in  recommending 
their  new  annexations  for  certain  objects  of  culture.  Coffee,  tobacco, 
and  cacao,  for  example,  are  named,  probably  as  articles  which 
the  emigrant  might  grow  with  advantage,  in  every  report  which 
deals  with  the  prospects  of  a  tropical  colony.  Sugar  and  cotton 
occupy  a  place  hardly  less  universal.  But  the  demand  for  these 
substances  is  not  unlimited.  The  consumption  of  coffee,  indeed, 
steadily  declines  in  Great  Britain — deplorable  evidence  of  our 
bad  taste,  as  some  think,  but  that  is  beside  the  matter.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  observe  that  coffee  planting  is  not  new ;  but  one 
might  think,  from  the  tone  of  these  reports,  that  it  was  a  blessed 
discovery.  For  fifty  years  and  more  the  Ceylon  plantations 
have  been  well  established,  the  Costa  Rican  nearly  as  long, 
those  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  vastly  longer.  So  far  back  as 
1728  the  Batavian  Government  distributed  berries  among  the 
Javanese  chiefs,  and  ordered  them  to  undertake  the  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Bickmore  computed,  in  1864,  that  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  world's  consumption  was  supplied  by  the  Dutch  colonies. 
Labour  there  is  organized,  intelligent,  and  abundant.  So  it  is, 
to  somewhat  less  degree,  in  Ceylon  and  Costa  Rica.  All  these 
lands  possess  every  advantage  of  soil  and  situation  which  the 
new  colonies  can  claim,  with  roads,  railways,  service  of  ships,  and 
settled  order.  If  blight  or  insect  plagues  ruin  their  plantations 
there  is  fresh  ground  enough  to  be  had  for  the  clearing.  But  it 
does  not  pay  to  take  up  fresh  ground.  The  profit  is  cut  so  fine 
already  by  competition  from  almost  every  land  within  the  Tropics 
that  a  planter  rather  seeks  new  harvests  to  cultivate.  The  Kew 
Bulletin  has  told  us  lately  to  what  straits  the  Cingalese  coffee- 
growers  have  been  reduced.  But  if  all  these  long-established 
planters  cannot  hold  their  own,  what  prospect  have  those  who 
settle  in  a  a  new  country,  without  skilled  labour,  without  commu- 
nications, without  settled  order,  where  expenses  of  every  sort 
must  be  multiplied  indefinitely?  In  Africa  especially,  the  con- 
ditions seem  hopeless.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  free 
negro  will  work  on  a  plantation,  and  then  that  he  will  work  regu- 
larly, putting  intelligence  aside.  But  if  he  and  the  other  savages 
concerned  prove  tractable,  it  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether 
employers  will  benefit ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  will  ruin 
the  long-suffering  planters  already  established  up  and  down  the 
world  before  they  collapse. 

What  has  been  said  of  coffee  applies  to  the  greater  number  of 
those  crops  which  are  looked  for  in  the  new  colonies.  They  have 
natural  products,  such  as  ornamental  and  useful  woods,  india- 
rubber,  gums,  fibres,  and  these  they  advocate  for  culture.  On 
indiarubber,  in  especial,  the  "prospectuses,"  so  to  call  them, 
insist.  It  is  a  valuable  substance,  greatly  in  demand.  A  plan- 
tation of  Hevia  Braziliensis  at  this  moment  would  be  worth  a 
real  gold  mine — one  of  those  which  are  not  quoted  in  the  Stock 
Exchange.  But  if,  as  is  urged,  no  small  slice  of  the  tropic  lands 
be  "  laid  down  in  indiarubber,"  the  price  will  fall  amazingly.  It 
is  not  a  necessary  of  life.  And  even  those  who  were  earliest  in 
making  the  venture  might  reap  little  profit,  since  the  yield  of  the 
African,  and  Asian,  and  American  forests  from  end  to  end  is 
likely  to  be  poured  into  the  market  before  their  trees  and  vines 
are  ready  for  tapping.  Only  a  Government  which  waits  patiently 
for  a  return  on  capital  invested  may  engage  in  such  cultivations, 
and  we  observe  with  shame  that  the  French  are  before  us  in 
making  nurseries  of  guttapercha.  So  determined  are  they  that 
this  precious  substance  shall  not  become  extinct,  that  they  have 
made  plantations  of  it  in  Algeria — which  seems  a  desperate  under- 
taking to  English  botanists ;  but  it  is  not  for  them  to  criticize  the 
performance  of  a  good  work  persistently  neglected  by  our  Govern- 
ment, to  which  it  naturally  fell. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  which  threatens,  the  West  Indies 
have  several  great  points  in  their  favoiir.  As  Mr.  Morris  states, 
labour  generally  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  or,  at  least,  in  excess 
of  the  opportunities  offered.  The  largest  export  from  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  is  that  of  St.  Kitts,  which  represents  7'8/.  per 
head;  the  lowest  that  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  representing  "8/.  It  is 
tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  men  would  work  under  such  a 
state  of  things ;  the  women  would  assuredly,  and  Mr.  Morris 
observes  that  they  are  strong  and  willing.  The  negroes  speak 
English,  if  anything — no  unimportant  detail.  Besides  this,  the 
West  Indian  colonies  enjoy  the  resources  of  civilization — such  as 
roads,  steam  communication,  and  markets  at  an  easy  distance. 
Whether  all  these  things  would  count  for  much  in  favour  of  the 
coffee  or  the  cotton  planter  under  such  cut-throat  competition  as 
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is  proposed,  may  be  doubtful.  But  if  emigrants  with  capital  will 
resolutely  cling  to  those  other  forms  of  culture  which  Mr.  Morris 
advises — fruit,  hemp,  cocoanuts,  above  all,  gambier — they  may 
watch  the  bursting  of  the  plantation  bubble  with  unconcern. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  week  that  has  just  passed  has  brought  with  it  little 
change  in  the  weather.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment, for  the  rain  has  been  more  general,  and  there  has  been  but 
little  sunshine.  In  the  report  for  the  week  ending  Saturday 
(22nd),  we  find  that  bright  sunshine  shows  a  deficit  in  almost 
all  districts,  the  proportion  of  the  possible  amount  of  dura- 
tion which  was  actually  registered  ranged  from  38  per  cent, 
in  the  South  of  England  to  16  per  cent,  in  the  North-East. 
Although  the  rainfall  has  been  in  many  districts  largely  in 
excess  of  the  mean,  it  has  failed  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
alluded  to  in  our  former  reports.  The  total  amount  for  the 
year  up  to  Saturday  (22nd)  is  still  below  the  average  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  and  the  South  of  England,  where  it  slightly  exceeds 
the  mean.  In  the  West  of  Scotland  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
97  in.,  and  in  Ireland  there  are  still  over  4  in.  to  make  up. 
Temperature  has  been  low  throughout  the  week  all  over  our 
Islands;  it  has  been  below  6oc  in  the  North,  and  has  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 650  at  any  of  our  stations.  The  area  of  low  barometer 
which  travelled  across  our  Southern  counties  on  Thursday  (20th) 
caused  heavy  rain  to  fall  all  over  the  South  of  England  and  the 
North  of  France,  and  strong  winds  and  gales  were  experienced 
in  the  Channel.  It  was  showery  at  some  of  our  Northern  stations 
and  also  in  Ireland.  The  rainfall  registered  in  London  was 
1*4  in.,  at  Dungeness  i'3  in.,  at  Cambridge  and  Hurst  Castle 
i-5  in.,  and  at  Oxford  rather  over  an  inch.  The  weather  re- 
mained very  unsettled  during  Friday,  and  heavy  rain  fell  nearly 
all  over  England.  The  storm  area  which  passed  over  us  on 
Thursday  was  lying  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  hut  the  winds  were 
still  strong  in  the  Channel  with  a  rough  sea.  There  was  some  improve- 
ment on  Saturday,  the  low  pressure  area  had  travelled  northward 
into  the  North  Sea,  and  the  barometer  was  rising  generally. 
Rain  fell  in  the  North  in  the  morning,  but  later  in  the  day  the 
weather  became  fair  at  nearly  all  stations.  Sunday  was  overcast 
and  showery  over  many  parts  of  Western  Europe,  and  thunder- 
storms occurred  in  the  extreme  south  of  England,  but  there  was 
no  rain  in  London.  The  weather  was  fine  over  England  and  the 
greater  part  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  on  Monday,  but  rain 
fell  generally  during  the  night,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  the  con- 
ditions were  very  unsettled,  a  depression  was  approaching  our 
west  coasts  from  the  Atlantic,  the  barometer  was  falling  rapidly 
in  Ireland,  with  heavy  rain  at  some  of  our  western  stations,  and 
showers  in  many  other  places.  This  depression  travelled  over  the 
North  of  Scotland  during  the  night,  and  the  wind  increased  to  a 
fresh  or  strong  gale  from  the  south-westward  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  Islands,  and  large  quantities  of  rain  fell.  It  was 
dull  and  showery  on  Wednesday  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  on  Wednesday  evening  (26th)  a  secondary 
disturbance  approached  us  from  the  south-westward,  and  resulted, 
in  London  at  least,  in  a  thorough  drench  on  Thursday. 


LOUIS  PAULSEN. 

r  I  THIRTY  years  ago  Paulsen's  was  a  name  to  charm  with  in 
the  world  of  chess,  and  everybody  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  annals  of  the  game  during  the  past  third  of  a  century  knows 
that  by  his  death  we  have  lost  the  strongest  amateur  of  the  past 
or  present  generation.  His  record  is  decidedly  stronger  than  that 
of  Anderssen,  whilst  in  some  respects  he  was  well  able  to  bear 
comparison  with  the  professional  masters.  Judged  by  his  tourna- 
ment play,  especially  in  recent  years,  he  might  not  be  regarded  as 
an  extraordinary  proficient,  for  since  the  German  Congresses  of 
1878  and  1879,  when  ne  vvas  respectively  first  and  second,  and 
the  West  German  Congress  of  1880,  when  he  took  the  first  place, 
he  had  not  stood  higher  than  fourth  at  an  important  chess  meeting. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Paulsen  was  an  amateur  in  the 
strictest  sense,  and  not  what  may  be  called  a  professional  amateur. 
After  his  Wanderjahre  he  resolutely  gave  up  the  game,  except 
during  a  brief  occasional  holiday,  and  he  passed  some  years  almost 
without  seeing  a  board.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  business  firm 
at  Blomberg,  and  he  did  not  allow  his  favourite  pastime  to  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  his  more  serious  calling.  One 
has  to  estimate  his  strength  by  his  match  and  blindfold  play 
during  the  years  when  he  devoted  himself  pretty  thoroughly  to 
chess — say  from  1857  to  1864.  In  the  first-mentioned  year,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  played  in  the  first  American  Chess 


Congress,  when  he  came  out  second  to  Paul  Morphy,  who  dis- 
tanced all  competitors.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  he  chal- 
lenged Morphy  to  a  match,  and  the  challenge  was  declined,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between  these  two 
players  at  their  best.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
matched  against  Steinitz.  With  Anderssen  he  won  1.5  match 
games  out  of  25,  4  out  of  II  tournament  games,  and  13  out  of 
17  casual  games,  taking  no  account  of  draws.  As  an  analyst 
he  has  left  a  particularly  clear  impress  on  the  theory  and, 
literature  of  chess,  especially  in  the  Kieseritzky,  Muzio,  and 
Evans  gambits.  As  a  blindfold  player  he  was  the  first  to 
break  Philidor's  record  of  three  simultaneous  games,  advancing 
from  four  to  fifteen  up  to  the  year  i860.  Five  years  later  he- 
played  ten  simultaneous  blindfold  games  at  Elberfeld.  The 
struggle  endured  for  twenty  hours,  with  one  interval  of  rest,, 
and  as  he  frequently  passed  a  board  because  his  opponent  was 
not  ready  with  his  move,  and  averaged  for  his  own  part  nearly 
thirty  moves  an  hour,  it  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  the  matchi 
was  no  fault  of  his.  Moreover  he  did  not  lose  a  single  game. 
Possibly  Blackburne  has  excelled  Paulsen  (after  suffering  defeat 
from  him  personally)  at  blindfold  play.  But,  here  as  in  other 
branches  of  chess,  the  German  master  ceased  to  contend  seriously 
after  he  had  reached  the  highest  levels ;  and  he  played  thereafter 
for  play's  sake  only,  during  his  annual  autumn  holidays.  If  he 
had  given  to  chess  the  devotion  which  he  gave  to  business,  he 
might  have  achieved  wider  and  more  popular  repute  ;  but  he 
could  scarcely  have  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  take  a  true  measure  of  his  actual  performances. 
Louis  Paulsen  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  exponents  of 
the  art  of  chess  whom  the  past  half-century  has  produced. 


WHAT  THE  PATIENTS  THINK. 

[At  the  California  State  Prison  of  Folsom,  or  "  Folsom  Folly,"  the 
convicts  are  not  even  obliged  to  work.  If  they  choose  to  remain  idle  and' 
lounge  about  in  gangs,  they  may  do  bo,  and  still  have  every  day  a  meat 
diet  with  coffee  and  vegetables.  If  they  volunteer  to  work  at  the  quarries 
near  the  prison,  they  are  rewarded  with  soups,  syrups,  tea  and  cake,  and 
meat  suppers.  A  third  grade  secures  for  them  chops  and  steaks  for  break- 
fast as  well  as  supper  with  hot  rolls  and  fruit,  and  a  dinner  worthy  of  a 
good  hotel.  ...  A  number  of  professors  from  neighbouring  colleges  are 
engaged  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  Political  Economy, 
Business  Law,  Mental  Philosophy,  Modern  History,  the  Study  of  Shak- 
speare,  &c.  Periodical  examination  in  these  branches  takes  place,  and  the 
prisoners  who  successfully  answer  the  questions  thereby  facilitate  their  earlier 
liberation.  Recently  a  course  of  massage  and  Turkish  baths  has  been 
added  to  the  Elmira  programme!] — Leaflet  of  the  Howard  Association, 
quoted  by  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 

'TT^RE,  fill  up  your  tumbler,  old  pal,  I  could  do  with  another 
JLLJ    as  stiff 

To  the  'elth  of  them  noble  old  blokes  as  was  settin'  this  week  at 
Cardiff. 

And  the  fust  of  'em  all,  Dr.  Strahan — there's  a  cove  on  the  right 
sort  of  lay ! 

'Ow  I'd  look  to  come  under  his  cure,  Bill,  whenever  I'm  next  put 
away. 

Yes !  let's  'ope  that  the  time's  drorin'  nigh  when  the  hinfermous 

rules  as  perwails 
For  wot's  called  the  "rerpression  of  crime"  will  be  dropped  in  'er 

Majesty's  gaols, 

When  oakum  and  skilly  and  guv'nors  and  cranks  will  be  things 
of  the  past, 

And  they  'and  the  pore  criminal  over  to  'im  as  can  cure  'im — at 
last. 

For  when  onst  Dr.  Strahan  tackles  crime — which  'e  knows  as  it's 
honly  disease — 

We  shall  all  in  the  future  "  do  time  "  on  the  system  of  go-as-you- 
please. 

Lord,  Bill !  when  I  read  in  the  papers — leastways  'twas  the 

Jamess  Gazette — 
Of  them  blessed  Amerrikin  capers,  and  all  that  them  prisoners 

get, 

Well,  I  blushed,  blow  me  tight  if  I  didn't !    I  blushed,  so  I  tell 
yer,  old  man, 

When  I  thought  'ow  we  talk  tommy-rot  about  "  Hengland,  the 

fust  in  the  wan  " 
(Which  it  means,  I  suppose,  "Black  Maria")  of  sivilization,  and 

find 

That  the  wan  of  them  Yanks  'as  left  ours  such  a  bknky  long 
distance  be'ind  ! 

Ar!  they  do  you  to  rights  in  the  jug  over  there,  and  ns  blooming 
mistake, 

With  their  chops  and  their  soups  and  theitf  syrups,  their  eoffea,, 
their  heggs,  and  their  cake. 
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With  their  hoptional  labour  purwided  for  them  as  it  'appens  to 
suit ; 

And  for  them  as  don't  like  it,  'ot  rolls  for  their  tea  and  a  foller  of 
fruit ; 

And  although,  for  myself,  I  ain't  much  on  the  'igh  ackydemical  go, 
There's  Professors  for  them  as  likes  such,  and  there's  lectures  by 

blokes  in  the  know 
On  Perlit'cal  Econmy  and  Lor — or  if  fakements  like  them  is  too 

'ard, 

On  the  works  of  our  nasLynal  poet,  the  well-known  Shaksperean 
bard. 

Ar !  and  then  they  go  round  and  arsks  questions,  and  'im  as  'as 

most  up  his  sleeve 
Of  the  patter  they've  pitched  'im,  wrote  out,  gets  a  hearlier  ticket- 

of-leave. 

But  the  best  of  it  all  is  to  come,  Bill,  and  when  I  hinform  you  of 
that, 

Well,  I  think  you'll  agree  that  the  Yankees  does  cut  it  a  trifle 
too  fat. 

Though  I  'old  with  the  new  prison  treatment,  good  grub,  and  no 
climbin'  to  do, 

Yet  the  Turkey  baths  and  the  mussarge — molley-coddlin,  I  call  it, 
don't  you  ? 

But  larf  ?    I  believe  yer  I  did,  why  I  pretty  nigh  larfed  myself 
queer, 

When  I  thought  of  that  juicy  old  gent  as  we  giv  such  a  doin' 
last  year ; 

And  how,  as  you  turned  out  his  fob,  and  contrived  to  negoshit 
a  loan, 

I  mussarged  the  old  party  to  rights  on  a  special  new  plan  of  my 
own. 

Wot  larks,  then,  if  you,  Bill,  and  me  was  rubbed  down,  to  that 

old  'un's  disgust, 
At  the  cost  of  Imperial  taxation — it  makes  me  feel  ready  to  bust. 
Why,  we'd  giv  'arf  the  flimsies  he  dropped  to  be  now  undergoin' 

mussarge, 

For  a  touch  of  rheumatics,  may  be,  at  that  juicy  old  gentleman's 
charge. 

Still  it's  cert'inly  pleasin' — now  ain't  it  ? — to  meet  with  opinions 
like  these, 

On  a  pint  we've  talked  hover  so  hoften  in  hours  of  retirement 
and  hease. 

It's  a  trooly  encouragin'  sign  of  the  times,  we  must  freely  allow, 
To  find  that  the  bloomin'  Perfessors  is  gettin'  the  'ang  of  it  now. 
It's  "conjennytal  crime"  as  we've  got,  wot  can  only  be  cured 
by  "  retreat," 

With  nothin'  to  do  for  yer  lodgin',  and  plenty  good  wittles  to 
eat. 

So  ere's  wishin'  "  catch-on  "  and  success  to  the  system  of  gentle 
restraint, 

And  long  life  to  the  hemminent  Strahan,  e's  the  Doctor  as  suits 
our  complaint ! 


REVIEWS. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICS.* 

WHEN  the  late  M.  Scherer,  a  generation  ago,  was  reviewing 
the  French  translation  of  Mill's  Representative  Govern- 
ment he  complimented  the  translator,  the  also  late  M.  Dupont 
White,  onbeingone  of  thevery  few  Frenchmen  who  treated  politics 
as  a  science.  We  fear  that  the  number  of  Englishmen  of  whom 
as  much  may  be  said  is  not  much  larger  now.  But  Mr.  Henry 
Sidgwick  would  certainly  be  ranked  among  these  few  by  most 
competent  judges,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  he  has  been  able  to 
complete  what  is  itself  in  a  way  a  completion  of  his  former  works 
on  ethics  and  political  economy.  Few  Englishmen  have  thus 
handled  the  complete  round  of  the  triple  science  as  Aristotle 
conceived  it ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  critic's  point  of  view,  or 
however  the  views  which  he  takes  from  it  may  clash  in  smaller  or 
greater  degree  with  Mr.  Sidgwick's,  he  will  hardly,  if  he  be  com- 
petent, retuse  admiration  to  the  patience  and  the  shrewdness,  the 
industry  and  the  impartiality,  which  mark  the  achievement. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  disappointment,  even  (though  less 
justly;  a  certain  surprise,  may  be  felt  at  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Sidgwick  has  approached  his  subject.  He  warns  us  at  once  and 
offhand  that  he  is  not  going  to  take  the  historical  method,  and 
though  it  was  certainly  within  his  right  not  to  do  so,  we  own  that 
we  are  sorry  for  it.  For  history  is  only  politics  in  action,  and  we 
confess  that  we  can  no  more  understand  scientific  treatment  of 
politics  by  any  other  method  than  we  understand  scientific  treat- 
ment of  botany  except  by  the  examination  of  the  actual  features 
of  plants.    To  do  Mr.  Sidgwick  justice,  he  only  disclaims  the 
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primary  use  of  the  historic  method,  and,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect, he  is  not  unfrequently  driven  to  it :  but  he  avoids  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  with  it,  we  cannot  but  think,  the  safest 
and  the  most  fruitful  of  all  possible  methods.  Another  sur- 
prise may,  however,  await  the  unwary  reader.  Mr.  Sidgwick 
(whose  "  contents,"  by  the  way,  is  a  model  of  lucid  arrangement) 
announces  not  merely  that  he  will  not  be  historic,  but  that  he 
will  be  deductive.  We  once  knew  a  sceptical  person  who  said 
that  an  Englishman  could  not  be  deductive  if  he  tried  ;  and 
though  we  are  far  from  sharing  his  opinion,  we  think  that  he 
would,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  be  able  to  make  something  of 
a  case  out  of  this  excellent  book.  Mr.  Sidgwick,  indeed,  alwaya 
frank  and  always  careful,  again  guards  against  any  possible  mis- 
conception as  to  his  deduction.  He  starts  merely  "  from  psycho- 
logical positions,  not  universally  or  absolutely  true,  but  approxi- 
mately so  of  civilized  men."  In  other  words,  and  to  exaggerate  a 
little,  but  not  more  than  is  critically  allowable,  in  order  to  obtain 
clearness  of  view,  we  may  almost  say  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  waives 
entirely  the  questions  of  the  essential  principles,  forms,  and  so 
forth,  of  politics  and  of  government.  At  the  very  end,  indeed,  he 
approaches  them  cautiously  and  gingerly,  but  he  starts,  if  he 
starts  at  all  from  any  general  conception,  from  an  offhand  and 
almost  unargued  adoption  of  "  conduciveness  to  general  happi- 
ness "  as  his  standard,  and  a  discussion  of  the  Austinian  view  of 
"  law  " — a  very  interesting  subject,  but,  we  should  have  thought, 
rather  in  the  way  of  corollary  than  of  lemma  to  the  main  pro- 
blem. When  we  hear  an  author  express  his  intention  of  treating 
politics  deductively,  we  expect  him  to  posit  something  like  "  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal."  That  particular  proposition,  no 
doubt,  is  a  ridiculous  and  obvious  falsehood,  but,  at  any  rate,  it 
starts  the  deductive  car  on  its  way.  Mr.  Sidgwick,  on  the  other 
hand,  begins  with  a  supposed  orderly  community — that  is  to  say? 
with  a  government  ready  made,  and  proceeds  to  inquire  with 
enormous  care  and  great  ability  how  that  government  will  behave 
itself  in  its  various  businesses  and  relations.  We  are  scarcely 
embarked  on  a  work  of  six  hundred  pages  when  we  find  the  author 
inquiring,  for  instance,  whether  warnings  given  by  a  solicitor 
to  a  client  ought  to  be  privileged,  discussing  some  points,  not 
in  the  soul,  but  in  the  copyright  of  Hamlet,  and  considering 
what  limitations  ought  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  contract. 
His  opinions  on  these  and  a  myriad  other  points  are  singularly 
well  informed,  singularly  just.  But  a  hasty  person  who  finda 
them  at  the  outset  of  an  ostensibly  deductive  treatise  on  the 
elements  of  politics  unpreceded  by  any  attempt  to  define  the 
general  principles  may  be  apt  to  say  in  a  pet  "Here  is  a  man  who 
has  not  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  his  house,  and  is  discussing 
how  best  to  fasten  the  nursery  fender  into  the  chimney-piece." 
It  may  even  seem  that  the  title  Elements  of  Politics  is  a  misnomer 
altogether;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  "  Pronouneements- 
of  the  (fypovinos  on  Political  Problems,"  "  Quodlibeta  Politicalia  " 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

With  any  truly  scientific  student  of  politics,  however,  the 
perusal  of  the  book,  steadily  and  through,  will  remove  a  great 
deal  of  this  pettishness,  if  it  does  not  remove  the  whole.  The 
method  after  all,  if  it  is  not  impeccable,  is  exceedingly  English. 
If  we  never  get  a  Pisgah  sight  of  the  realm  of  politics,  we  have  its 
parishes  and  its  townships  mapped  out  with  an  extraordinary,  we 
had  almost  said  a  unique,  combination  of  knowledge  and  acute- 
ness.  Mr.  Sidgwick  may  almost  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of 
the  centre  gauche  mind,  which  has  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
gauche,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  centre  in  it.  It  is,  perhaps, 
necessary  to  have  studied  politics,  both  historical  and  actual,  for 
many  years  to  appreciate  his  combination  of  sobriety  and  range. 
We  should  gather,  even  if  we  did  not  know  it  already,  that  he 
originally  started  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  gauche  and  farther  from 
the  centre  than  his  present  position.  But  he  has  kept  marvellous 
few  of  his  prejudices  of  origin,  and  for  a  child  (as  he  frankly  tells 
us  that  he  is)  of  Mill  and  Bentham,  he  exhibits  hardly  any 
of  the  idola  of  that  most  curious  creed  or  no-creed,  the  Liberalism 
of  the  second  quarter  of  this  century.  Here  and  there  they 
have  left  traces.  Mr.  Sidgwick,  tolerant  of  almost  everything, 
still  has  a  passing  shudder,  a  kind  of  collapse  of  his  calm 
rationality,  at  the  word  slavery.  Why  ?  The  time  has  surely 
come  when  that  question  may  be  argued  without  passion  or 
prejudice,  and  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  "fuff"  of 
rage  (which,  of  course,  we  do  not  find  in  Mr.  Sidgwick),  or 
an  ex  cathedra  decision  (which  we  do  find  in  him)  that  the  thing 
is  mischievous  in  itself.  We  can  prove  that  all  men  are  not 
born  equal ;  we  can  prove  that  in  every  society  slaves,  called  by 
whatever  specious  name,  do  and  must  exist ;  why  may  we  not 
call  them  slaves  and  regulate  their  existence  with  those  advan- 
tages which  recognition  of  fact  always  possesses  over  blinking  of 
it  ?  Again  Mr.  Sidgwick,  though  quite  tolerant  of  the  hereditary 
principle  and  even  rather  fond  of  it,  thinks  that  nobody  would 
advocate  it  if  it  were  to  do  afresh  nowadays.  Again,  why  ? 
(we  beg  pardon  for  repeating  the  ill-sounding  word,  but  it  is  the 
word  of  criticism).  You  want,  ex  hypothesi,  something  to  temper 
election,  something  itself  as  far  removed  from  election  as  possible. 
The  hereditary  principle  is  surely  at  once  the  most  natural,  the  most 
obvious,  the  surest.  We  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  objections 
to  it ;  we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  those  objections  to  the 
ring — and  throw  them.  But  why  assume,  because  of  a  passing 
popular  prejudice,  that  mankind  for  about  the  whole  term  of  its 
existence  has  been  grossly  wrong  in  its  instincts  ?  Yet,  again, 
Mr.  Sidgwick,  while  a  friend,  or  at  least  not  a  foe,  to  aristocracy 
and  monarchy,  thinks  that  we  need  hardly  reckon  now  with 
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any  other  government  than :  democracy.  Again  we  must  strike 
the  knell  of  all  rash  judgment.  Why?  He  himself  admits 
that  in  Aristotle's  time  there  was  an  equally  strong  drift  to 
democracy,  and  he  knows,  at  least  as  well  as  we  do,  what  became 
of  democracy  as  a  political  and  not  a  municipal  form  within  a 
short  lifetime.  He  urges,  indeed,  that  that  democracy  and  this 
democracy  were  very  different.  They  were ;  but  they  resembled 
each  other  in  the  one  important  point  that  both  adopted  and 
glorified  the  government  of  the  unfittest.  If  the  natural  result 
followed  then,  why  not  now  ? 

If  we  have  dwelt  a  little  on  these  few  vestiges  of  Mr.  Sidgwick's 
mental  creation,  it  has  certainly  been  in  no  unfriendly  spirit ;  and, 
taking  his  own  conception  of  his  book,  we  have  almost  unqualified 
admiration  for  it.  No  living  Englishman  has  considered  so  large  a 
number  of  burning  questions — and  of  questions  not  exactly  burn- 
ing, but  of  constant  daily  importance — with  so  little  prejudice  on 
the  whole,  with  such  wide  knowledge,  and  with  such  a  constant 
reference,  if  not  to  first  principles,  at  least  to  axiomata  media 
founded  in  sound  learning,  good  temper,  and  common  sense,  not 
untinctured  with  pleasant  humour  now  and  then.  There  is  a 
kind  of  inexhaustible  patience  and  serenity  about  Mr.  Sidgwick's 
progress  through  his  wilderness  of  details — a  science  of  what  we 
may  without  derogation  call  literary  coachmanship,  in  the  way 
in  which  he  narrows  his  sweep  in  successive  circles,  and  at  last, 
if  not  at  first,  touches  the  great  questions  of  sovereignty  and  order, 
of  the  forms  of  government,  and  the  like,  which  cannot  but  strike 
any  intelligent  person  with  admiration.  If  he  sometimes  seems 
to  go  too  much  into  detail,  we  must  remember  that  this  is  his 
plan,  and  that  be  has  a  right  to  his  plan  ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
said,  there  is  on  each  and  all  of  these  details  almost  invariably  a 
word  of  wisdom.  When  we  remember  Mr.  Sidgwick's  political 
and  philosophical  origins,  his  short  and  sensible  defence  of  indirect 
taxation  is  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land ;  and 
though  his  opinions  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  are  very 
far  from  being  ours,  there  is  an  equal  repose  in  perusing  them. 
The  (ppoui/xos,  to  use  our  original  phrase,  is  deciding.  He  may 
not  decide  from  our  point  of  view,  and  we  may  think  that  we 
could  put  him  in  a  better  one  than  his  own ;  but  he  decides 
without  passion,  without  the  slightest  flaunting,  and  even  with 
Tery  little  evidence,  of  prejudice.  On  the  whole,  we  could  do  very 
well  with  an  electorate  the  members  of  which  guided  themselves 
as  in  the  old  story,  substituting  "as  Mr.  Sidgwick  says"  for  "as 
poor  Richard  says." 

Yet  we  confess,  excellent  as  is  this  survey  of  applied  politics, 
and  useful  as  it  would  be  if  the  persons  whom  it  would  most 
benefit  could  be  induced  to  read  it,  we  sigh  a  little,  as  we  put  it 
down,  for  a  quite  different  book,  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  might  have 
written  if  he  had  pleased,  and  which  would  have  been  both  more 
permanent  (for  many  of  the  present  applications  will  soon  grow 
obsolete)  and  even  more  sovereign  for  present  ills.  We  would 
have  the  first  part  of  the  book  we  desiderate  a  history  of  consti- 
tutions, of  their  successive  fates,  of  the  rocks  they  split  on,  the 
good  they  did,  the  political  characteristics  they  developed  or  failed 
to  develop,  the  points  in  the  unchanging  human  character  they 
rested  upon,  or  to  their  loss  ignored.  It  sounds  a  gigantic  task  ; 
but  would  only  be  so  to  a  man  who  had  not  the  requisite  know- 
ledge, or  the  requisite  ability  to  discard  the  unnecessary.  And 
then  we  should  like  a  second  part,  dealing  with  the  subject  de- 
ductively, but  always  in  the  steady  light  of  the  inductions  gained 
from  the  first  part,  starting  with  the  faculties  and  needs  of  the 
£<5ov  ttoXitikov,  adjusting  them  to  the  two  great  political  theories 
that  government  is  to  be  as  the  governed  will,  and  that  govern- 
ment is  to  be  as  is  best  for  the  governed,  developing  from  the 
adjustment  the  possible  and  the  desirable  forms  of  constitution, 
pointing  out  the  sacrifices  which  the  individual  has  to  make  and 
the  advantages  which  he  gains,  sketching  the  fictions  and  the 
conventions  incidental  to  all  good  government,  and  so  descending, 
if  necessary,  the  path  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  ascends  without  ex- 
actly touching  its  higher  levels,  to  whatever  depth  of  detail 
might  be  thought  proper.  Such  a  book,  and  such  only,  we  think, 
would  be  the  true  Elements  of  Politics,  and  such  a  book  Mr. 
Sidgwick  has  not  given  us.  But  he  did  not  intend  to  give  it  us, 
and  he  has  given  what  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  place.  Nor  are 
good  things  so  common  that  we  should  be  otherwise  than 
thankful. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES.* 

HOW  it  has  fared  with  the  Jew  in  modern  fiction  is  a  theme 
that  should  one  day  be  treated  by  some  philosophic  writer 
as  it  deserves  to  be  treated.  When  the  hour  arrives,  that  writer 
•cannot  possibly  afford  to  neglect  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick's  Violet 
Moses.    There  is  not  the  least  suggestion  of  racial  sentiment  or 
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of  imperfect  sympathies  in  Mr.  Merrick's  clever  sketches  of  Jewish 
society  in  the  cool,  sequestered  Maida  Vale  of  life.  The  Jew  that 
George  Eliot  drew  is  more  gratifying  to  the  romantic  eye  than 
Mr.  Leopold  Moses,  but  the  latter  is  unquestionably  the  more 
persuasive  portraiture.  There  is  something  remote  and  magnifi- 
cent about  Daniel.  He  is  clothed  with  the  splendour  of  the  hills, 
as  it  were,  while  Leopold  is  a  dweller  in  the  vale.  Mr.  Moses 
possesses  everything — even  to  flesh  and  blood — that  Mr.  Deronda 
lacked.  He  is  very  real,  in  fact.  Before  the  beautiful  and  in- 
genuous Violet  Dyas  consented  to  become  Mrs.  Moses,  she  had 
been  honoured  by  the  love  of  Mr.  Allan  Morris,  a  very  young  and 
self-conscious  novelist,  whose  courtship  is  charmingly  depicted  ; 
so  charmingly,  that  we  wonder  at  the  self-possessed  maiden 
who  could  reject  a  suit  so  admirably  conducted.  But  Violet 
does  not  love  Mr.  Allan,  and  would  prefer  to  be  friendly. 
Henceforth  the  novelist  is  a  blighted  being,  and  of  the  blighting 
comes  in  due  course  prodigious  success  in  the  literary  world. 
Then  Violet  receives  an  offer  from  Mr.  Moses,  whom  also  she 
rejects  once,  but  is  induced  to  accept  later,  that  she  may  escape 
the  persecutions  of  her  disreputable  father,  his  sisters,  and  his 
mother.  Mr.  Dyas  is  a  selfish,  scheming  scoundrel,  with 
sufficient  dexterity  to  pass  in  the  world  as  the  man  of  tact  and 
sentiment.  This  sordid  creature  and  his  hideous  household  are 
drawn  with  unexaggerated  force  and  truth.  The  sufferings  of 
the  unhappy  Violet  reduce  her  to  desperation  and  despair,  till 
the  undaunted  Mr.  Moses  reappears,  as  conqueror,  and  snatches 
her,  a  distracted  Danae,  from  the  horrors  of  the  parental  roof  to 
the  gilded  halls  of  Maida  Vale.  But  the  rich,  commonplace 
stockbroker  fails  to  charm  his  charmer.  Mrs.  Moses  can  scarce 
conceal  her  contempt  for  the  somewhat  ostentatious  wealth  and 
vulgarity  of  her  new  circle,  and  the  dreary  boredom  of  ceaseless 
card-playing  and  long  evenings  given  up  to  "  bluff."  She  hardens 
to  stone  under  this  boredom  of  her  existence,  until  her  old 
adorer,  Mr.  Allan  Morris,  the  now  famous  novelist,  appears 
once  more,  and  arouses  in  the  cold  fair  Violet  the  passion 
she  thought  inconceivable.  This  young  man  is  decidedly 
eloquent,  though  he  is  somewhat  given  to  talking  like  a  book,  and 
has  imbibed  the  teaching  of  certain  American  critics.  He 
announces,  for  example,  his  opinion  that  Thackeray's  satire  is  "  a 
schoolboy's  spite,"  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
while  the  "  fun  "  of  Dickens  is  mere  "  horseplay  "  beside  the  wit 
of  the  living  novelist.  This  characteristic  outbreak  of  distemper 
causes  a  flutter  of  excitement  among  the  ladies  that  hang  on  his 
fervid  speech.  But  genuine  passion  is  shown  when  Mr.  Allan 
Morris,  convinced  of  the  new-born  love  of  Mrs.  Moses,  determines 
to  play  "  the  villain  "  of  his  own  novels,  and  entreats  the  un- 
happy Violet  to  fly  with  him.  The  final  scene  between  them 
occurs  within  hearing  of  the  altercations  and  interjections  of  the 
card-players,  and  is  extremely  dramatic.  But  the  tempestuous 
lover  is  defeated,  in  the  end,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  baffled 
tempter  and  the  broken-hearted  lady.  In  Violet  Moses  the 
characters  are  skilfully  drawn,  and  show  excellent  observation, 
while  the  story  altogether  is  notable  for  freshness  and  power. 
The  binding  of  the  volumes  is  uncommonly  pretty,  though  the 
blue  of  the  edges  of  the  paper  is  of  the  kind  that  the  hands  retain, 
until  we  are  minded  of  the  times  when  wild  in  woad  the  ancient 
Briton  ran. 

Between  the  Lines  is  something  entirely  new,  to  our  experience, 
in  the  line  of  mystery;  new  in  conception,  and  workmanlike  in 
execution.  Perhaps  the  ingenuity  shown  in  developing  the  idea 
upon  which  the  story  turns  is  more  notable  than  the  idea  itself, 
novel  as  it  is.  For  as  it  is  with  great  deeds  so  it  is  with  new 
"  notions  " — in  tales  of  mystery.  It  may  be  easy  to  beget  them, 
as  the  moral  poet  sings,  but  the  better  part  of  the  achievement 
lies  in  what  is  raised  from  the  initial  idea  in  the  conduct  of  the 
story,  in  the  plausible  working-out  through  "  the  furze  brake  of 
pertinent  circumstance."  Between  the  Lines  is  eminently  satis- 
factory in  the  matter.  Its  development  might  satisfy  the  most 
inflexible  evolutionist.  There  are  no  leaps  in  the  dark,  no  yawn- 
ing gaps  unbridged,  such  as  do  oft  leave  novel-readers  dis- 
concerted and  carping.  Although  the  story  is  of  a  murder  on  the 
District  Railway,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  shock  those  susceptible 
readers  who  protest  against  the  sanguinary  tone  that  makes  of 
current  fiction  "  one  red,"  loudly  calling,  as  they  protest,  for  a  new 
railway  library  and  a  censorship  of  the  bookstalls.  Never  was  m  urder 
executed  with  greater  neatness  and  despatch  than  the  murder  of 
Lord  Hazleton  in  Beticecn  the  Lines.  It  looks  very  like  the 
"  insoluble  mystery,"  which  is  the  "  best  tonic  for  an  insatiable 
curiosity."  The  very  weapon  of  offence,  being  in  appearance  a 
harmless  article  in  general  use,  might  have  emboldened  the 
criminal  to  be  a  witness  in  the  crowd  of  the  discovery  of  the 
crime.  Certainly,  neither  the  man  from  Scotland  Yard  who  is 
called  in,  nor  the  casual  policeman,  would  be  likely  to  request  a 
gentleman  to  open  his  umbrella.  As  it  was,  the  murderer  calls 
the  attention  of  the  guard  to  the  victim  in  the  carriage  as  he 
passes  out  of  the  station.  That  he  should  do  this  from  sheer 
nervousness,  rather  than  a  fine  audacity,  is,  after  all,  more  natural 
and  probable  than  the  brazen  policy  we  have  suggested.  He 
was  of  a  cold  temperament,  and  prudent.  Everybody  who  loves 
a  mystery  will  follow  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Van  Rhyn — a 
capital  sketch,  by  the  way,  of  the  American  citizen  of  both 
worlds — with  interest  to  the  last  drop  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  James  Payn's  sheaf  of  short  stories  purports  to  have  its 
black  side.  There  are  stories  sunny  and  stories  shady  in  the 
collection.  The  brightness  of  the  former  is— as  it  shoiild  be — 
much  more  pleasing  than  the  gloom  of  the  latter.    But  in  every 
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■way  the  "  Sunny  Stories  "  are  superior.  Apparently,  Mr.  Payn's 
object  in  telling  these  shady  stories  is  to  illustrate  the  severity 
of  the  criminal  law  of  old,  the  mistakes  of  juries,  and  the  blunder- 
ing of  the  police  and  others.  More  than  this  they  cannot  be  said 
to  effect.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Payn  had 
of  late  supped  full  of  horrors,  compared  with  which  the  Newgate 
Calendar  is  but  as  a  work  of  the  estimable  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
After  having  weltered,  as  it  were,  in  a  sea  of  criminal  records  of 
this  appalling  kind,  it  is  really  too  bad  in  Mr.  Payn  to  offer  a 
hash  of  tales,  old  enough  too,  for  the  most  part,  seasoned  with 
kindly  moralizing.  "  I  have  only  just  arisen  from  the  banquet,"' 
he  observes,  "  and  if  I  only  chose  — well,  he  is  the  man  to  chill 
the  blood  and  marrow  and  make  your  nights  horrible.  Only, 
Mr.  Payn  will  not  do  it.  There  is  something  tantalizing  in  his 
air  of  "  I  could  an  I  would."  But  the  virtuous  resolve  to  be 
sober  in  such  matters  does  not  justify  him  in  despising  the  Neiv- 
gate  Calendar,  inferentially,  by  glorying  in  his  solitary  banquet. 
Some  of  his  stories,  by  the  way,  are  to  be  found  in  that  grim 
chronicle.  It  is  on  the  sunny  side  that  Mr.  Payn  excels  as  a 
story-teller.  "Dauntless  Kitty,"  "A  Faithful  Retainer,"  and 
"  Aunt  Sue's  Panic,"  are  delightful  examples,  ingeniously  worked 
out.  The  sketch  of  the  dog-stealer  in  "  Mr.  Blodgers's  Apology  " 
is  capital.  "  Under  Sentence  of  Death,"  with  its  cheerful  and 
sunshiny  philosophy,  is  properly  included  in  this  section  of  the 
book.  The  sentiment  of  it  and  the  pathetic  note,  delicate  yet 
penetrative,  have  a  pleasing  old-style  flavour,  recalling  the  age 
of  Addisonian  essays.  Altogether  there  is  very  agreeable  reading 
in  Sunny  Stories. 

Writers  of  fiction  nowadays  either  plot  or  they  do  not  plot. 
Mr.  Hake  is  a  plotter.  Within  Sound  of  the  W eir  lands  you  in 
a  maze  at  the  outset,  the  plan  of  which  is  far  more  simple,  if  you 
could  but  see  it,  than  the  devices  by  which  you  are  kept  in  it.  In 
the  end  you  wonder  why  you  have  been  led  darkly  afar  in 
thickset  intricacies,  but  that  is  the  author's  business  and  his 
prime  achievement.  You  may  be  disposed  to  resent  the  bogies, 
the  alarums,  the  red  herrings,  that  beset  your  path  and  tempt 
you  to  stray.  You  may  vow,  when  all  is  done,  that  things  in- 
explicable remain  inexplicable,  yet  no  one,  we  think,  will  begin 
the  story  without  finishing  it  right  off.  One  fact  is  very  per- 
ceptible. The  master  of  fiction,  whom  Mr.  Hake  most  reveres, 
is  the  author  of  Our  Mutual  Friend.  Both  in  description  and 
in  characterization  Mr.  Hake's  method  shows  the  influence  of 
Dickens.  It  may  be  noted  in  the  touches  of  grotesque,  occasionally 
verging  on  caricature,  in  Captain  Pagham,  the  barge  captain,  who 
loves  to  talk  of  the  joys  of  the  "  domestic  hearth  "  yet  carefully 
avoids  the  bliss  ;  in  Mr.  Robert  Mawson,  the  nervous  and  some- 
what hysterical  bank  manager,  and  in  Mr.  Christopher  Maggs, 
ship  chandler,  who  studies  the  varying  moods  of  his  lodgers  by 
the  sounds  of  their  footsteps  on  the  stairs  at  night.  Able 
Flowerdew,  the  "  bogie  man "  of  the  story,  is  indeed  more 
than  touched  with  eccentricity,  and  eccentricity  of  an  original 
order.  This  person  is  so  timid  and  spiritless  that  he  flies 
the  country  and  abandons  his  wife  merely  because  his  wife's 
half-brother  strikes  him  in  her  presence,  and  she  fails  to 
side  with  her  feeble  husband.  During  twelve  years  of  foreign 
travel  he  takes  to  the  stage  and  becomes  an  adept  in  dis- 
guises. On  his  return,  in  spite  of  his  notorious  timidity,  every- 
body suspects  him  of  having  perpetrated  one  murder,  and  of 
an  attempt  at  another.  The  oddest  thing  about  him  is,  that  when 
once  he  is  disguised  he  becomes  "  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute,"  but 
as  no  one  knows  of  this  transmuting  power  of  disguise  it  is  quite 
unexplained  why  he  should  be  regarded  as  a  fearfully  dangerous 
character. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  Octave  of  Friends  dates  from  the  days  of 
crinoline  and  croquet.  These  sketches,  however,  deal  with  types 
of  character  familiar  to  all,  as  friends  or  acquaintances,  and  are 
deftly  drawn  with  the  necessary  accent  of  satire  to  yield  a 
piquant  flavour.  The  stories  are  not  all  stories  that  are  included 
in  the  volume,  and  so  styled.  "  My  First  Soiree,"  for  example, 
is  a  graphic  sketch,  with  a  pleasant  undercurrent  of  humour,  of  a 
young  wife's  first  "  reception,"  when  economy  and  refinement  were 
to  be  compassed  with  very  limited  means.  Several  of  the  stories 
are  of  the  slightest  texture.  "  Faithful  and  True,"  the  longest 
and  most  elaborate,  is  the  best  of  the  series.  The  much-tried 
heroine  of  this  pretty  story  must  surely  be  accounted  the  patient 
Griselda  of  all  the  betrothed  maidens  of  whose  unconquerable 
constancy  fiction  tells. 

A  Fair  Freelance  is  compacted  of  the  rankest  growth  of  melo- 
drama, after  the  school  of  the  Gothic  romancer.  It  opens  with  a 
description  of  a  furious  storm,  so  terrible  that  the  village  idiot 
forbears  to  "  brave  the  elements,"  as  was  his  habit,  "  like  a  very 
inferior  class  of  Ajax."  Squire  Thellusson,  of  the  Chace,  a  noble 
castle  at  Scanden-on-the-Moors,  has  not  long  since  married  the 
beautiful  Hinda,  of  the  "  steel-blue  eyes,"  the  very  model  of  a 
•wild  and  wonderful  adventuress.  The  Chace  is  fit  residence  for 
her.  It  is  made  up  of  tapestried  chambers,  secret  doors  and 
passages,  a  ruined  keep,  oubliettes,  and  all  the  fascinating  features 
of  the  venerable  home  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  As  younc 
Mr.  Thellusson  and  his  friend  Lord  Ballyhoolan  discuss  the 
infatuation  of  the  Squire  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  quarters,  it 
seems  to  them  that  "a  short  fierce  laugh"  is  heard  and  the 
"  sweep  of  silken  drapery  "  at  the  far  end  of  the  chamber.  These 
little  incidents  are  but  faint  premonitions  of  the  terrible  deeds 
of  horror  that  befall  and  engulf  in  ruin  every  member  of  the 
Thellusson  family. 


MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL  DE  MARBOT.  * 

WE  would  not  easily  have  believed  on  the  assurance  of  the 
most  trustworthy  of  men  that  there  existed  in  France- 
down  to  the  other  day,  unpublished  and  unquoted,  an  autobiography 
of  absolutely  first-rate  interest,  written  by  a  man  who  had  been 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  famous  military  transactions  of  the 
Napoleonic  time.  If  we  had  been  further  told  that  not  only  was 
the  matter  of  this  manuscript  of  the  highest  interest,  but  that- 
its  style  had  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  those  French  memoirs 
which  are  among  the  most  delightful  reading  in  the  world,  our 
incredulity  would  have  been  great  indeed — the  probability  that 
our  informant  was  mistaken  would  have  so  greatly  exceeded  the 
probability  that  he  was  right.  Our  scepticism  would  have  been 
misplaced.  These  memoirs  are  all  our  imaginary  authority  has 
asserted  them  to  be.  The  Baron  de  Marbot  was  not  only  a  man 
who  had  led  a  singularly  varied  life,  but  he  was  excellently 
qualified  to  tell  it.  What  his  career,  as  far  as  he  recorded  it 
himself,  was  is  outlined  in  his  dedication  of  his  autobiography  to- 
his  wife  and  his  two  sons  : — 

Ma  chere  femme,  mes  chers  enfants,  j'ai  assiste,  quoique  bien  jeune 
encore,  a  la  grande  et  terrible  Revolution  de  1789.  J'ai  ve'cu  sous  la  Con- 
vention et  le  Directoire.  J'ai  vu l'Empire.  J'ai  pris  part  a.  ses  guerres 
gigantesques  et  j'ai  failli  etre  ecrase  par  sa  chute.  J'ai  souvent  approche 
de  l'empereur  Napoleon.  J'ai  servi  dans  l'e'tat  major  de  cinq  de  ses  plus 
celebres  Mare'chaux — Bernadotte,  Augereau,  Murat,  Lannes,  et  Masse'na. 
J'ai  connu  tous  les  personnages  marquants  de  cette  t'poque.  J'ai  subi  l'exil 
en  1815.  .  .  .  J'ai  done  e'te'te'moin  de  bien  des  e'venements,  j'ai  beaucoup  vu, 
beaucoup  retenu,  et  puisque  vous  de'sirez  depnis  longtemps  que  j'e'erive- 
mes  me'moires  en  faisant  marcher  de  front  le  recit  de  ma  vie  et  celui  des- 
faits  memorables  auxquels  j'ai  assiste,  je  cede  a  vos  instances. 

The  Baron  de  Marbot  had  a  second  career  after  Waterloo  ;  but 
his  memoirs  stop  at  that  date.  The  two  volumes  already  pub- 
lished carry  the  story  down  to  the  recall  of  Massena  after  the 
battle  of  Fuentes  de  Ohoro.  Already  enough  is  published  to  make 
a  book  of  extraordinary  interest.  As  the  Baron  de  Marbot  served, 
almost  always  on  the  staff  of  one  or  another  marshal,  he  escaped,, 
as  he  himself  notes,  those  long  intervals  of  idleness  on  garrison 
duty  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  great  majority  of  French  officers 
even  in  that  busy  time  of  war.  After  a  brief  apprenticeship  in 
the  Hussars  of  Bercheny,  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  his 
father,  the  General  Marbot  who  died  during  the  dreadful  siege  of 
Genoa.  He  served  through  that  agony,  and  was  sent  with  de- 
spatches to  "General  Bonaparte,"  whom  he  reached  just  before 
Marengo.  As  aide-de-camp  "  a  la  suite  "  to  Bernadotte  he  saw, 
or  at  least  heard,  something  of  the  conspiracies  in  the  army  when 
Napoleon  made  himself  Consul.  Then  on  the  staff  of  Augereau 
he  served  through  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  Eylau,  Friedland, 
and  Jena.  He  was  sent  with  a  message  to  Berlin  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  war.  He  went  to  Spain  with  Murat,  and — for 
he  had  the  luck  of  Defoe's  Cavalier  to  be  always  where  the 
most  remarkable  thing  was  happening — helped  to  save  the  life 
of  Godoy.  In  Madrid  he  saw  that  outbreak  on  the  2nd  of  May 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  War.  As  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lannes  he  served  in  Spain  with  the  Emperor,  and 
followed  him  to  Austria.  The  Marshal  died  in  his  arms  on  the 
island  of  Lobau.  From  the  staff  of  Lannes  he  passed  to  Massena's, 
and  remained  in  it  till  the  old  Marshal  was  recalled  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Portugal  by  Wellington.  At  this  point  the  Memoirs 
end  for  the  present.  We  have  mentioned  only  the  chief  dates — 
the  main  features  which  show  the  lie  of  the  country.  Between 
and  around  them  are  adventures  in  war  and  in  peace,  sketches  of 
character,  and  of  incidents  on  the  battle-field,  j  udgments  of  men, 
and  of  things  of  which  in  their  varied  multiplicity  no  adequate 
idea  can  be  given  by  mere  numeration.  They  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated,  and  we  recommend  them  to  all  who  love  good  tales 
well  told. 

The  manner  of  the  telling,  we  have  already  said,  is  excellent. 
The  editor  tells  us  that  "  En  laissant  a,  ses  enfants  les  souvenirs 
de  sa  vie  le  General  de  Marbot  ne  pensait  ecrire  que  pour  le 
cercle  etroit  de  son  intimite."  It  is  perhaps  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary  that  General  de  Marbot  had  from  the  first  some  intention 
of  recording  his  adventures.  He  mentions  more  than  once  that 
he  employed  the  brief  intervals  of  rest  in  his  campaigns  in  noting, 
down  the  experiences  which  he  had  just  gone  through.  Probably 
he  had  in  him,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  that  intention  to  some  day 
write  his  memoirs  which  is  in  so  many  Frenchmen — and  for  which, 
by  the  way,  the  world  owes  them  much  thanks.  He  can  hardly  have 
believed  that  his  manuscript  would  for  ever  remain  in  the  hands 
of  his  family  alone.  However  that  may  be,  the  style  becomes  an 
old  soldier  of  the  highest  type  when  telling  his  life  to  his  sons 
— which  is  only  a  way  of  saying  that  it  is  told  in  the  manner 
most  chinning  to  all  readers  of  sound  taste.  He  writes  like  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  gentleman  without  affectation,  but  with 
insight,  and,  where  the  subject  inspires  him,  with  warmth.  We 
know  of  few  finer  battle  pictures  than  his  account  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  14th  Infantry  on  the  field  of  Eylau,  of  absolutely  no  adven- 
ture better  told  than  his  own  daring  feat  on  the  Danube  in 
1809,  of  no  picture  of  human  selfishness  at  once  more  terrible 
and  more  grimly  comic  than  Massena's  attempt  to  sacrifice  him 
at  Wagram,  in  order  to  spare  his  own  son  Prosper.  General 
de  Marbot  had  in  him  a  power  of  seeing  the  romance  of  what 
passed  before  him.  There  is  something  grandiose  yet  never  in- 
flated in  his  account — to  quote  two  examples  only — of  the  heroic 
ruse  of  the  old  and  wily  Hungarian  colonel,  who  saved  his  regi- 
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ment  of  horse  after  Jellachich's  .shameful  surrender  to  Augereau, 
and  of  the  silent  night  march  of  the  Russians  through  the  French 
lines  in  the  Eylau  campaign.  The  first  of  these  is  worthy  of 
Scott,  and  the  second  is  a  marvellous  instance  of  that  exaltation 
of  patient  heroism  of  which  the  Russian  at  his  most  disciplined 
and  best  is  capable.  We  cannot  quote  these  things,  our  business 
being  to  indicate  what  is  in  the  book — and  what  manner  of  man 
tells  them  all.  Of  the  man,  there  is  nothing  but  good  to  be  said. 
■General  de  Marbot  shows  himself  on  every  page  by  what  he  does 
not  say,  by  what  he  does  say,  and  by  the  manner  of  the  saying,  an 
honourable  high-minded  unaffected  gentleman.  He  was  emphati- 
cally "  sage,"  with  abundant  fire  in  him  on  occasion  ;  but,  not  to  use 
favourite  words  of  his  own,  "  sacripant "  or  "  tapageur."  Partly 
because  he  was  a  noble  by  descent,  with  a  good  tradition  of 
manners,  but  mainly  because  he  was  an  essentially  sane  man,  he 
was  untouched  by  the  ruffling  and  swashbuckler  tone  popular  in 
the  imperial  armies.  He  looked  very  shrewdly  at  the  world,  and 
judged  the  doings  of  the  great  men  with  absolute  independence. 
His  treatment  of  the  greatest  of  them  all — the  Emperor — is 
admirable.  Marbot  loved  him,  but  it  was  on  this  side  of  idolatry. 
He  notes  that  he  misjudged  men,  and — to  his  honour  be  it  said — 
condemns  the  greatest  of  Napoleon's  crimes  and  follies,  the  in- 
vasion of  Spain.  Of  lesser  men  there  is  a  long  gallery,  ranging 
from  the  swaggering  old  hussar  Perteley,  who  was  his  "  sub- 
stance," as  the  Westminster  boys  would  say,  when  he  joined 
Bercheny — "  the  finest  regiment  in  the  world" — up  to  Massena. 
Of  this  marshal  there  are,  indeed,  two  excellent  pictures — one 
as  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  energy,  during  the  siege  of  Genoa ; 
and  the  other  when,  weakened  by  age  and  wounds  and  pitted 
against  Wellington,  he  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  his 
subordinates,  and  disgraced  his  grey  hairs  by  dragging  a  mistress 
about  with  him.  That  triple  gascon  Bernadotte ;  the  manly  and 
kindly  Augereau  ;  Lannes  the  coarsely  heroic,  and  his  feud  with 
Bessieres ;  the  quarrels  and  the  self-seeking  of  all  these  fighting 
men  ;  the  amazing  behaviour  of  Junot  and  his  wife  to  Mass^na's 
mistress  ;  and  the  absurd  moral  indignation  of  Ney  when  he  was 
asked  to  take  that  lady  in  to  dinner — these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  thumb-nail  sketches  of  the  camps  of  the  Empire  which 
abound.  General  de  Marbot,  Frenchman  as  he  was,  had  a  dry 
humour  withal,  which  is  excellently  shown  in  his  story  of  the 
dinner  which  certain  patriots  "  gave  "  his  father.  Next  day  it 
was  discovered  that  they  had  left  him  to  pay  the  bill,  which 
reached  the  werry  moderate  figure  of  6ol.  One  more  finger-post 
may  be  put  up  here  pointing  to  a  picture  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  rather  pinchbeck  splendour  of  the  Imperial  Court  during 
the  interval  between  the  Austrian  war  of  1 809  and  the  Russian 
disaster. 

To  ourselves  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  Spanish  passages 
of  these  memoirs.  Marbot  knew  Spain  well.  He  had  been  in  it 
before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  during  the  first  attack  on  Portugal, 
and  saw  it  as  it  was  while  his  master  had  not  yet  plunged  it  into 
a  welter  of  blood  and  anarchy.  He  saw,  in  fact,  the  Spain  of 
Goya's  earlier  pictures  and  of  his  latter.  As  we  have  already 
said,  Marbot  judged  Napoleon's  imbecile  and  criminal  adventure 
with  honest  independence.  Indeed,  his  tone  towards  it,  and  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Spanish  people,  compares  favourably  with 
Napier's  acrid  and  carping  manner.  Our  Whig  historian  seems 
never  to  have  been  able  to  forgive  the  Spanish  people  for  rising 
in  support  of  "  a  despotic  king  and  a  sanguinary  priesthood." 
With  all  due  deference,  too,  towards  a  very  gallant  gentleman, 
an  admirable  military  critic,  and  a  writer  of  singularly  good 
English,  one  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  Napier  was  some- 
thing of  a  pipeclay  pedant,  as  well  as  of  a  sour  Whig  partisan. 
Now,  there  is  no  pedantry  and  no  sourness  in  Marbot.  He  is  even 
just  to  us,  and  gets  our  names  quite  right,  though  he  falls  into  the 
"  Sir  "  pitfall,  which  no  Frenchman  can  escape.  It  is  more  fatal 
than  the  "  de  "  pitfall,  which  swallows  up  so  many  Englishmen, 
or  the  "  Don  "  trap,  which  catches  English  and  French  alike.  To 
say  that  Marbot  liked  us  would  be  absurd.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  should ;  but  when  he  saw  good  work  done  he  did  not 
deny  that  it  was  good  because  Englishmen  did  it.  He  commends 
many  of  our  military  practices,  such  as  thejudicious  disposition  of 
our  troops  under  cover,  which  was  probably  less  a  practice  of 
ours  than  a  precaution  of  Wellington's,  and  the  audacity  of 
the  well-mounted  English  cavalry  officers  who  hung  on  the  flanks 
of  the  French  columns,  and  could  neither  be  caught  nor  shaken 
off.  With  equal,  and  to  us  agreeable,  frankness,  he  ranks  the 
fire  of  the  English  infantry  first  among  the  causes  of  the 
French  disasters  in  Spain,  and  before  either  the  unconquerable 
hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  the  ill-timed  interferences  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  notorious  squabbles  of  the  Marshals.  We  will 
note  one  more  story  of  his.  It  tells  the  history  of  a  certain 
"  Marechal  Chaudron,"  a  rascal  deserter  from  a  French  regiment, 
who  collected  a  following  of  runaways  from  both  the  armies,  and 
fortified  himself  in  a  deserted  convent.  He  requisitioned  women 
and  provisions,  with  which  he  and  his  rascals,  French,  English, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  German,  lived  riotously.  When  a 
French  foraging  party  came  unawares  upon  him  he  ordered  it  to 
"  evacuate  his  dominions,"  and  actually  had  the  audacity  to  fire 
on  it.  "  Mare"chal  Chaudron "  and  his  band  of  brigands  were 
stamped  out,  but  he  came  very  near  running  the  course  of  some 
of  the  European  adventurers  who  founded  temporary  States  in 
India  in  the  days  of  the  conquest.  To  that  was  a  country  which 
had  never  offended  him  brought  by  the  greater  "Marechal 
Chaudron,"  commonly  called  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 


MINOR  HUMOURISTS.* 

"fTIHE  Whitefriars  Library  of  Wit  and  Humour"  is  the 
-L  title  of  a  "  series "  in  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
Essays  in  Little  and  Mr.  Davenport  Adams's  Look  of 
Burlesque  have  already  appeared.  Mr.  Barry  Pain's  contribu- 
tion to  it,  which  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  old  newspaper 
articles,  contains  wit  and  humour  so  vigorously  forced  that  no 
one  could  help  noticing  them.  He  would  appear  to  have  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea  of  alternately  imitating  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  the  Sporting  Times,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the 
result  of  his  experiment  contains  so  little  matter  for  merriment. 
It  may  be  that  if  he  had  left  his  models  alone  he  would  have  done 
better,  for  his  stories  have  indubitably  a  touch  of  cynicism  which 
if  it  were  not  overdone  would  be  rather  to  the  taste  of  some 
readers,  and  he  enjoys  a  fairly  plentiful  command  of  rather  cheap 
pathos.  In  a  Canadian  Canoe,  the  set  of  trifling  screeds  about 
nothing  in  particular  which  gives  its  cumbrous  title  to  the 
volume  contains  several  jokes  which  would  be  well  enough  if  they 
were  judiciously  distributed  in  suitable  places,  but  do  not  make 
a  story  or  even  a  satisfactory  volume.  "  This  was  in  the  repub- 
lican era,  when  Duilius  introduced  the  P.N.O.  line.  The 
Carthaginian  merchants,  with  a  keen  eye  for  b  usiness,  always 
used  P.T.O.  steamers,  which  were  insured  far  beyond  their  value 
by  unsuspecting  offices  in  the  less  tutored  parts  of  Spain.  These 
wild  tribes  did  not  know  what  P.T.O.  signified,  but  the  steamers 
did."    And  so  on. 

Also  there  are  verses  like  this :  — 

Take  ray  head  on  your  shoulders,  papa, 

Let* s  have  it  back  when  you've  doue  ; 
I  only  unscrewed  it  in  jest,  papa — 

Only  unscrewed  it  in  fun, 
And  it's  pleasant  to  lie  and  to  think,  papa, 

You  can  give  it  me  back  all  right  ; 
My  head,  though  it's  screwed,  is  loose,  papa, 

And  you,  when  you're  screwed,  ara  tight. 

The  stories  told  by  "  The  Nine  Muses  Minus  One  "  are  perhaps 
rather  better.  They  chiefly  describe  the  Olympian  gods  in  modern 
slang  and  inculcate  pessimism.  The  one  who  is  minus  is  Erato, 
who  heard  the  other  nine  relate  their  stories  all  night,  and  then 
died  of  it.  "  Bill "  is  a  non-supernatural  but  pessimistic  story,  in- 
tended to  be  pathetic,  of  a  harmless  little  boy  who  came  to  grief 
and  was  drowned,  owing  to  his  inevitable  ignorance  of  life.  It 
is  an  immoral  tale,  because  there  is  trouble  enough  in  the  world 
without  harrowing  up  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  sufficiently 
weak  to  let  themselves  be  harrowed.  Harrowing  should  only  be 
resorted  to  when  there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  re- 
maining story, "  The  Girl  and  the  Beetle,"  contains  a  fine  assortment 
of  nonsense ;  but  a  conversation  between  two  beetles  concerning 
the  approaching  death  of  one  of  them,  with  which  it  begins,  is 
clever  and  shows  Mr.  Barry  Pain  at  his  best.  We  trust  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  his  portrait  which  serves  as  frontispiece. 

Homes  Great  Mistress  is  one  of  those  amazing  and  in  some 
ways  delightful  works  whose  nature  is  best  exhibited  by  an 
assortment  of  extracts.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these 
scan,  and  some  rhyme.  Whether  this  was  the  intention  of  the 
author  is  known  only  to  Mr.  John  Howard.  The  Introduction 
begins  "I  write  of  a  most  wicked  age."  The  subject  is  the  story 
of  a  person  described  as  Agrippina  Domitius,  and  asserted  to  have 
been  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  Mr.  Howard  seems  to  be 
in  doubt  whether  he  was  engaged  in  whitewashing  this  lady  or 
not.  "  The  best  proof  of  a  woman's  goodness  is  her  popularity, 
and  this  Agrippina  [Domitius]  enjoyed  to  her  last  hour." 
Also  "it  must  be  admitted  that  the  private  execution  of" 
Claudius  (who  was  her  "husband-uncle")  "had  become  a 
State  necessity."  Also,  "  The  fastidious  must  remember,  in  the 
perusal  of  these  pages,  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  morals  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  based  on  the  annals  of  the  times, 
and  that  our  deductions  are  probable  to  thinking  ;  .  .  ."  If  the 
fastidious  can  only  understand  this  sentence,  let  alone  remember- 
ing it,  they  are  to  be  congratulated.  But  Mr.  Howard  is  not 
blind  to  the  weaknesses  of  Agrippina  (Domitius)'s  character. 
"  She  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  secret  voluptuary  and  the 
shrewd  censor,  coupled  with  the  possession  of  an  iron  will  " — in- 
stead of  which,  one  is  tempted  to  add,  she  went  about  poisoning 
emperors.  Claudius,  before  he  was  poisoned,  said  "  Ay,  Britty," 
to  his  son  Britannicus,  and  "  Be  it  so,  my  chuck,"  to  Agrippina 
(Domitius).  He  also  "  seized  the  hand  of  Caractacus,  shaking  it 
wrarmly,"  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  "  loud  cheers  greeted  these 
final  events,"  or  that  the  company  shortly  after  "  partook  of  light 
refreshments."  When  Claudius  called  for  his  fool,  "  and  his  cap 
and  bells,"  Agrippina  (Domitius)  "  blushing  crimson  with 
shame,"  whispered  to  him  "  this  is  really  infra  dignum,' 
and,  soon  after,  "  the  centurion  in  command,  in  sonorous, 
ringing  tones,  gave  the  command  '  In  Salutem  Imperi- 
alis—  Gladii  trahere.' "  Scholiasts  differ  as  to  the  parsing 
of  these  remarkable  words ;  but  the  most  accurate  transla- 
tion is  believed  to  be — Trahere  [infinitive  absolute]  There 
occurs  to  me  the  abstract  idea  of  drawing — Gladii,  swords— In, 
for  the  better  protection  of—  Salutem,  the  safety — Imperialis,  of 
the  Emperor.    When  Agrippina  (Domitius)  was  making  plots 

'  In  a  Canadian  Canoe,  The.  Nine  Muses  Minus  One,  and  Oilier  Stories. 
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(which  was  generally)  she  talked  to  herself  or  her  fellow-conspi- 
rators like  this  : — "  Six  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I,  my  noble 
husband  lost."  Mr.  Howard's  use  of  the  comma  is  peculiar.  The 
one  after  "I"  in  this  sentence  is  not  put  there  accidentally. 
"  Plautius  at  a  distance  shall  be  busy  kept,  till  Nero  and  myself 
the  throne  shall  mount,  and  when  in  power's  beams  our  foes  we'll 
■count."  "  With  Claudius's  death  I've  all  to  win,  but,  in  his  life 
I've  all  to  lose.  Then  conscience  work  my  heart  for  mighty  ends ; 
'tis  but  a  slavish  soul,  that  fore  the  future  bends."  "  He  is  my 
minion,  and  in  his  eyes  I  have  detected  oft, — a  smothered  look 
of  love  and  lust  for  me."  "When  once  upon  the  throne  we 
seated  are,  I'll  quench  the  fire  of  every  rival  star  I"  "A 
look  of  deep  scorn  curled  her  haughty  lip,"  when  she  re- 
marked to  the  minion,  behind  his  back,  "  When  I  my  road 
to  power  do  clearly  see,  presumptive  caitiff,  I'll  dispose  of  thee  ! " 
Nero  talked  much  like  his  mother.  AVhen  he  had  employed 
a  murderess  with  "  catlike  fingers "  to  poison  his  kinsman 
"  Britty,"  and  some  one  ventured  to  remark  on  the  circumstance ; 
41 '  Presumptive  villain  ! '  roared  Nero,  passionately."  Among 
■other  interesting  events  "  All  the  galleys  maimed  their  yards," 
which  must  have  been  a  noble  spectacle.  Popptea  said  to  Nero, 
"  Now,  come  sweet,  darling  Dom,"  but  whether  she  meant 
Domitius,  or  a  variation  of  "  dear  Dominus,"  which  she  called  him 
in  imperial  disregard  of  the  vocative  case,  Mr.  Howard  does  not 
explain,  and  we  shall  probably  never  know.  Somebody  learnt 
that  "  when  great  ones  of  lowly  men  their  murderers  make,  they 
crush  them  after,  for  their  safety's  sake."  The  confusion  of  posses- 
sive pronouns  is  worthy  of  Major-General  Stanley's  ancestors. 
Mr.  Howard  uses  the  word  "  I,"  when  it  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text that  the  centurion  meant  "  Yes."  Perhaps  the  spelling 
"  Aye  "  is  of  later  date.  (But  cf.  "  Ay,  Britty,"  sup.)  Here  are 
two  specimens  of  his  use  of  commas :  "  Art  thou,  but,  centurion 
yet  ?  "  and  this,  which  is  still  prettier,  "  We  shall  not  be  more, 
than  a  mile  from  the  shore." 


GEORGE  DARLE  Y.* 

THERE  was  once  a  time  when  certain  persons,  at  the  sound 
of  the  name  of  young  Mr.  Tennyson,  shook  their  heads  and 
murmured,  "  Ah,  he  will  never  be  the  peer  of  Mr.  Darley !  " 
That  was  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  poppy  of  oblivion  has  been 
blindly  scattered  since  then  over  the  ashes  of  the  author  of 
Sylvia,  the  May  Queen.  The  honours  of  republication  and  revival 
have  been  meted  out  to  others,  but  never  to  him.  Beddoes  and 
Ebenezer  Jones  have  found  editors,  but  Darley  has  been  utterly 
neglected.  It  is  much  if  a  few  enthusiasts  have  picked  up  copies 
of  Ethelstan  and  Thomas  a  Beckett  to  put  in  their  libraries,  side  by 
side  with  Mirandola  and  Ion.  At  last,  just  before  it  was  too  late 
to  recapture  any  personal  memories  of  the  unfortunate  poet,  a 
cousin  of  his  own  has  collected  his  posthumous  verses,  and  has 
put  together  a  brief  memoir.  We  do  not  gather  that  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Livingstone,  who  appears  to  be  the  author  of  this  pious 
work,  is  himself  a  contemporary  of  George  Darley,  or  ever  saw 
him.  He  probably  belongs  to  a  later  generation.  But  he  has 
conversed  with  those  who  knew  him,  and  prints  for  the  first  time 
some  interesting  particulars. 

George  Darley  was  younger  than  Shelley,  but  older  than  Keats, 
having  been  born,  as  it  now  appears,  in  1795.  He  stammered 
from  infancy,  and  this  infirmity,  which  most  of  those  who  men- 
tion him  record,  increased  with  advancing  years,  and  closed  the 
■doors  of  social  intercourse  against  him.  Born  and  educated 
in  Dublin,  he  became  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  there  in 
1820.  Soon  after  this,  in  1822,  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems  called  Errors  of  Ecstasie.  This  work,  of  which  few  can 
boast  that  they  have  seen  a  copy,  is  described  as  "  a  dramatic 
dialogue  between  a  Mystic  and  the  Moon."  Four  years  later 
appeared  a  miscellany  of  prose  and  verse,  called  The  Labours  of 
Idleness.  In  1827,  Darley  proceeded  further,  and  produced  that 
accomplished  and  elegant  piece  of  Elizabethan  pastiche,  Sylvia, 
the  May  Queen.  Various  people,  such  as  Charles  Lamb,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Elizabeth  Barrett,  gave  great  praise  to  this  poem,  and 
Darley  founded  high  hopes  upon  it.  The  public,  however,  entirely 
refused  to  take  any  interest  in  Sylvia,  and  the  author  suffered  an 
acute  disappointment.  Thirteen  years  later  he  tried  again,  with 
two  historical  tragedies,  one  of  which,  Ethelstan,  contains  some 
beautiful  writing,  and  is  perhaps  Darley's  finest  work.  These 
were  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  the  author  made  no  more  attempts 
to  attract  public  attention.  In  addition  to  these  poetic  efforts,  he 
was  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  geometry  and  trigono- 
metry, for  Darley  was  a  highly  trained  mathematician,  and  he 
edited  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  He  died  of  a  decline  in  Novem- 
ber 1846,  a  thoroughly  disappointed  man. 

It  is  of  this  truncated  career  that  the  pious  hand  of  a  relative 
has  raised  a  modest  memorial.  If  Mr.  Livingstone  exaggerates  a 
little  the  positive  value  of  his  cousin's  work,  he  is  scarcely  to  be 
blamed  ;  he  spares  us,  at  all  events,  the  tasteless  hyperboles  usual 
on  these  occasions.  Darley  was  not,  and  his  kindly  biographer 
knows  that  he  was  not,  a  great  poet.  He  belonged  to  a  class  that 
was  rather  largely  represented  in  his  time,  the  men  who  were 
stimulated  to  write  by  an  impassioned  love  of  poetry,  and  by  their 
admiration  for  the  treasures  of  seventeenth-century  work  which 


*  Poems  of  the  late  George  Darley.  A  memorial  volume  printed  for 
private  circulation.    Liverpool :  A.  Holden. 


had  just  been  re-opened  to  the  reading  public.  To  appreciate 
Darley  we  must  remember  the  early  verses  of  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Keats,  we  must  think  of  Reynolds,  the  friend  of  Keats,  of  Wade, 
the  author  of  Mundi  et  Cordis  Carmina,  of  Wells,  the  author  of 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  of  Barry  Cornwall,  of  George  Dyer.  He 
is  less  than  the  greatest  of  these,  he  is  greater  than  the 
least ;  but  we  have  to  think  of  his  work  in  this  connexion  not 
to  do  it  an  injustice.  So  far  as  counterfeiting  the  accent 
of  the  seventeenth-century  went,  Darley  was  not  less  skilful 
than  the  cleverest  man  of  his  generation.  If  a  critic  rose  up  and 
asserted  that  the  following  stanzas  were  copied  from  a  MS.  in 
Carew's  handwriting,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  gainsay  him, 
unless  we  happened  to  possess  a  copy  of  Darley's  Labours  of 
Idleness.  The  touch  of  the  cavalier-poets  was  never  imitated 
with  more  absolute  felicity  : — 

It  is  not  beauty  1  demand, 

A  crystal  brow,  the  moon's  despair. 
Nor  the  snow's  daughter,  a  white  hand, 

Nor  mermaid's  yellow  pride  of  hair. 

Tell  me  not  of  your  starry  eyes, 

Your  lips  that  seem  on  roses  fed, 
Your  breasts  where  Cupid  trembling  lies, 

Nor  sleeps  for  kissing  of  his  bed. 

A  bloomy  pair  of  vermeil  cheeks, 

Like  Hebe's  in  her  ruddiest  hours, 
A  breath  that  softer  music  speaks 

Than  summer  winds  a-wooing  flowers. 

These  are  but  gauds  :  nay — what  are  lips  ? 

Coral  beneath  the  ocean  stream, 
Whose  brink  when  your  adventurer  sips 

Full  oft  he  perisheth  on  them. 

The  occasional  irregularity  of  stress  in  these  verses,  so  unlike 
the  even  versification  of  Darley's  lyrical  contemporaries,  and  so 
exactly  like  Donne  or  Carew,  is  a  feature  of  their  consummate  art. 
But  when  Darley  tries  to  sing  on  his  own  account,  and  not  in 
imitation  of  the  seventeenth  century,  his  magic  leaves  him. 
Sylvia,  the  May  Queen,  is  the  cleverest  of  his  sustained  pieces. 
It  is  a  play  of  the  class  of  Nabbes,  and  needs  only  to  be  raggeder 
in  some  places  and  bolder  in  others  to  seem  a  genuine  antique  of 
the  Caroline  decay.  But  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  discover  in  the 
whole  of  it  one  gcene,  or  even  one  lyric,  quite  good  enough  to 
quote,  not  as  clever  imitation,  but  for  its  own  sake,  as  poetry. 
Better  things,  we  believe,  can  be  found  in  the  rare  and  almost 
inaccessible  Ethelstan,  where  some  of  the  ballads  are  quite 
spirited,  and  the  blank  verse,  if  less  sweet,  more  nervously  sus- 
tained than  in  Sylvia. 

The  editor  of  the  present  volume  prints  a  collection  of  about 
130  pages,  which  we  gather  to  be  now  for  the  first  time  published. 
To  these  either  he,  or  Darley  himself,  has  given  the  title  of 
Lenimina  Laborum.  These  are,  we  suppose,  the  latest  of  Darley's 
poems.  Many  of  them  are  graceful,  a  few  of  them  are  musical, 
but  those  which  affect  us  most  pleasantly  are  those  in  which 
imitation  of  others  is  most  apparent.  These  newly-discovered 
lyrics  do  nothing  to  modify  our  conception  of  their  author. 
Elegant,  accomplished,  tasteful,  George  Darley  did  not  sing 
because  he  must,  but  because  he  would.  His  poetry  lacks  in- 
dividuality, and  could  scarcely  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  it  did  in  any  generation  less  indulgent  to  poetic  mediocrity 
than  that  which  flourished  between  the  death  of  Keats  and  the 
recognition  of  Tennyson. 

The  editor  of  this  memoir  states  that  he  believes  that  it 
"gathers  up  all  that  can  be  told,  forty  years  after  his  death," 
of  George  Darley.  But  that  is  undoubtedly  not  quite  the 
case,  and  if  we  append  here  certain  small  facts  regarding  the 
poet,  we  do  so,  not  to  condemn  the  friendly  editor  of  these 
remains,  but  to  draw  his  attention  to  sources  of  information 
which  will  enable  him,  in  a  future  edition,  to  enlarge  his  memoir. 
No  small  part  of  Darley's  work  was  contributed  to  The  London 
Magazine.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  staff  when  that  peri- 
odical was  founded  in  January  1820,  but  he  joined  it  very  shortly 
afterwards.  Charles  Lamb  told  Bernard  Barton  that  Darley 
was  the  only  clever  hand  they  had.  Among  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Darley,  and  those  from  whom  his  talents  received 
most  encouragement,  was  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante ;  his 
acquaintance  with  Cary  dated,  we  believe,  from  their  meeting 
at  the  office  of  The  London  Magazine.  Bryan  Waller  Procter  has 
left  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Darley  which,  we  think,  Mr. 
Livingstone  has  not  met  with.  "  He  was,"  says  Barry  Corn- 
wall— "without  possessing  ill-humour — of  a  sarcastic  turn. 
Having  an  inveterate  stammer,  he  was  thrown  almost  entirely 
out  of  society,  and  this  loneliness  produced  melancholy,  and  some- 
times a  little  acerbity  in  his  humour.  He  was  once  tempted  by 
this  physical  ailment  to  travel  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  to  consult 
a  professor  of  elocution  who  professed  to  cure  similar  defects. 
The  remedy  .  .  .  produced  no  permanently  good  effect." 

Mr.  Patmore  has  published  some  letters  addressed  to  Procter  by 
Darley.  They  are  not  dated,  but,  from  internal  evidence,  the 
first  must  have  been  written  in  18 19,  the  others  in  or  near  1840. 
They  testify  to  a  warm  regard  for  Procter,  and  an  extreme 
sensitiveness  to  public  opinion.  It  was  through  Procter  that 
Darley  became  acquainted  with  Beddoes,  whose  name  we  are 
surprised  not  to  meet  with  in  any  part  of  Mr.  Livingstone's 
volume.  In  The  London  Magazine  for  December  1823,  Darley, 
over  his  usual  pseudonym  of  John  Lacy  (I.  L.),  reviewed  the 
Brides  Tragedy  with  great  warmth,  as  displaying  "  tragic  powers 
of  the  very  highest  order."    In  February  1824,  Beddoes  was  ex- 
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pecting  to  be  taken  by  Procter  to  be  presented  to  Coleridge  and 
to  "  John  Lacy,"  and"  the  latter  introduction  at  least  seems  to 
have  come  off,  for  Beddoes  (in  a  letter,  dated  April  1824,  to 
Kelsall,  which  has  never  been  published)  says  "  Darley  is  a 
tallish,  slender,  pale,  light-eyebrowed,  gentle-looking,  bald-pate, 
in  a  brown  surtout,  with  a  duodecimo  under  his  arm — stammering: 
to  a  most  provoking  degree,  so  as  to  be  almost  inconversible." 
Darley  is  the  Ajax  Flagellifer  of  Beddoes's  letters. 

In  1826  we  have  a  peep  of  Darley — "our  old  chum  of  the 
London  " — sharing  with  Cary  "  hermit's  fare,  with  talk  as  sera- 
phical  as  the  novelty  of  the  divine  life  will  permit,"  at  Lamb's 
Enfield  hermitage.  When  Sylvia,  the  May  Queen,  appeared,  in 
1S29,  Lamb  sent  Bernard  Barton  a  copy  of  that  "  very  poetical 
poem  " ;  but  there  is  no  allusion  to  Darley  in  the  scrappy  remains 
of  the  Quaker  poet,  edited  by  Edward  FitzGerald  in  1 849.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Darley's  personal  character  greatly  interested  his 
contemporaries,  and,  without  doubt,  his  infirmities  of  speech  and 
of  temper  isolated  him  from  them  to  an  increasing  extent.  It 
has  recently  been  recorded,  by  one  of  Robert  Browning's 
biographers,  that  Darley  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over 
that  poet  in  his  youth,  and  that  he  had  collected  material  towards 
a  memoir  of  Darley.  These  notes,  it  is  feared,  were  destroyed 
a  little  while  before  Mr.  Browning's  death.  We  believe  that 
if  Mr.  Livingstone  will  closely  examine  the  memoirs  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  time  he  will  find  still  other  references  of  an 
interesting  nature. 


BDNT  AND  DERB.* 

THE  hour  foreseen  by  Matthew  the  Prophet,  when  we  shall 
all  yawn  solemnly  in  each  other's  faces,  has  arrived,  as  far 
as  literature  is  concerned.  "  Never  mind  the  young  men,  my 
dear,"  said  King  Valoroso,  and  our  advice  to  every  reader  who 
would  not  dwell  with  the  owls  and  other  dismal  creatures  is 
never  to  mind  the  young  men  when  they  write  like  Mr.  Arthur 
Lynch  in  Modern  Authors.  The  owl-like  seriousness  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Lynch  might  make  a  Particular  Baptist  flippant  in  self- 
defence.  His  book  is  "  a  proposal  towards  introducing  new 
principles  of  criticism."  Wre  all  know  what  to  expect  when  a 
thoughtful  writer  makes  a  modest  proposal  of'  that  kind.  Mr. 
Lynch  belongs  to  the  most  sepulchrally  grave  school  of  young 
men,  or  of  new  writers,  for  we  know  not,  to  be  sure,  how  many 
summers  have  been  wasted  upon  him.  When  we  have  remarked 
that  he  adores  Walt  Whitman,  expatiates  on  M.  Zola,  and, 
in  his  list  of  great  modern  poets,  inserts  Mr.  Browning,  and 
leaves  out  the  Laureate,  the  reader  will  know  what  manner 
of  author  he  has  to  deal  with.  He  is  of  the  post-Swinbur- 
nian  age,  he  believes  not  in  the  fearless  old  fashion  of  1S66, 
lie  passes  solemn  but  not  admiring  comments  on  Robert  Elsmere, 
and  he  announces  the  portentous  discovery  that  "  Rider  Hag- 
gard is  busy  with  the  huge  and  improbable,"  while  Mr.  Black 
is  "  glad  to  get  away  to  his  salmon  fishing."  Mr.  Lynch  favours 
the  adjectives  bunt  and  derb  (and  why  not  bang  ?).  Probably 
Mr.  Haggard  and  Mr.  Black  are  not  derb  enough,  while  Mr. 
Kipling  "  is  burrowing  in  the  outskirts,"  whatever  that  may 
mean,  and  is,  perhaps,  deficient  in  buntitude.  Oddly  enough, 
Mr.  Lynch  does  not  prate  much  about  Mr.  George  Meredith. 
Most  competent  judges  would  expect  Mr.  Meredith  to  be  a  great 
god  of  his ;  but  the  author  of  Richard  Feverel  has  been  lucky  for 
once,  and  has  escaped  the  earnest  young  man  of  letters.  Mr. 
Lynch  desires  from  the  reader  "a  candid  mind."  From  the 
reviewer,  who  has  perused  his  work  in  sorrow  and  heaviness,  he 
may  be  glad  of  a  candid  opinion.  Candidly,  we  think  Mr.  Lynch  an 
insufferably  dull  writer.  He  appears  to  be  transparently  honest, 
to  have  read  a  good  deal  of  modern  literature  in  a  thoughtful 
spirit,  and  to  have  taken  himself  and  his  own  opinions  very  much 
to  heart.  He  has  about  as  much  humour  as  Henrik  Ibsen,  who 
has  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins.  As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Lynch  has 
produced  a  volume  of  essays  as  recalcitrant  against  being  read  as 
any  young  man  of  the  day. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  review  the  detached  and  ponderous 
dicta  of  a  critic  like  Mr.  Lynch.  In  his  first  page  he  tells  us 
that  Wordsworth  actually  spoke  of  pedlars  and  waggoners,  and 
neglected  the  poetical  terms  "  swain  "  and  "  nymph."  Even  as  a 
college  essay  this  would  be  a  belated  piece  of  information.  More- 
over, it  is  Wordsworth  who  calls  a  gun  "  a  deadly  tube."  Mr. 
Lynch  enters  on  serious  business  when  he  observes  that 
"  capable  criticism  has  most  to  deal  with  three  factors :  The 
intellectual  grasp  ;  the  emotional  coefficient  (calibre,  bore,  scope, 
range)  and  (the  field  itself  being  given)  the  experience,  knowledge 
of  the  field — the  latter  being  again  divided  into  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  elements.  Under  these  divisions,  too,  the  bunt 
display  of  life,"  and  so  on.  Candidly,  this  all  seems  to  us  a  por- 
tentously pedantic  way  of  writing,  nor,  by  takiDg  thought,  can 
we  sort  out  all  these  metaphors  from  artillery  practice.  What  is 
Scott's  "  bore,"  for  example,  and  how  does  the  bore  match  with 
the  bunt  in  his  works  ?  After  all  this  comes  a  series  of  scraps 
from  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  and  from  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and 
from  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  Walt  Whitman,  given  as  examples,  we 
presume,  of  comparative  bore  and  bunt.  Mr.  Lynch  solemnly 
compares  Mrs.  Ward  to  Byron,  and  charges  heavily  in  favour  o"f 
his  lordship.    Mr.  Lynch"  thinks  that  the  French  excel  in  the 
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derb  quality,  which  we  lack,  which,  in  fact,  "  we  have  thrown 
away  for  gingerbread."  As  for  Mr.  Lynch,  he  thinks  that  if 
"  tender  eyes  smile  on  us,"  "  it  adds  but  little  to  the  sum  of 
our  delight  if  still  another  pair  of  tender  eyes  languish  and  smile." 
Mr.  Lynch  may  speak  for  himself;  the  more  the  pairs  of  tender 
eyes,  the  derber  the  buntitude  is  the  opinion  of  others.  M.  Zola 
is  very  derb  indeed,  Mr.  Lynch  thinks.  He  then  quotes  the 
following  rubbish  from  Keats  : — 

The  wind  outblows 
Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion, 
'1  is  blue,  and  over-spangled  with  a  million 
Of  little  eyes. 

And  gravely  adds  : — "  Keats  is  a  Greek  himself."  If  a  Greek  at 
all,  he  was  a  Greek  of  the  school  of  Coluthus,  when  he  wrote 
this  text.  Mr.  Lynch  calls  Keats's  Autumn  "  that  easy  com- 
fortable poem."  He  says  that  the  life  of  Walt  Whitman  is  bunt. 
Of  Sir  Walter  Mr.  Lynch  remarks,  with  capitals,  that  "  he  seems 
like  a  Great  Boy,  expansive,  enormous.  .  .  .  He  can  be  colossally 
dull."  Mr.  Lynch  not  only  can  be,  but  invariably  is,  colossally  dull. 
Into  our  humble  vision  he  comes  as  a  Great  Prig.  But  we  do 
agree  with  him  when  he  says,  once  for  all,  "  Keats  was  a  poet." 
Yes,  Keats  was  a  poet  and  Mr.  Lynch  is  a  bore,  a  bunt  bore,  if 
you  like,  a  derb  bore  very  possibly,  but  undeniably,  from  first 
page  to  last,  a  bore  of  the  heaviest  calibre.  To  say  less  than  this 
were  to  be  uncandid.  Mr.  Lynch  is  not  only  dull  himself,  he 
is  the  cause  of  dulness  in  others,  and  to  read  his  book  would 
handicap  a  grig,  however  notorious  for  hilarity,  it  would 
diminish  the  proverbial  jollity  of  a  post-boy,  it  would" make  Robert 
Elsmere  seem  as  frivolous  as  Gyp.  We  turn  from  Modern  Authors 
under  a  leaden  oppression,  which  not  even  Tristram  Shandy  can 
alleviate. 


SARUM  CHARTERS.* 

USEFUL  as  the  documents  printed  in  this  volume  will  doubt- 
less be  to  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  antiquaries,  very  few 
of  them  are  of  any  general  interest.  A  county  Record  Society 
could  scarcely  employ  its  funds  to  better  purpose  than  in  print- 
ing matter  of  this  sort ;  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  work  should  be 
undertaken  at  the  public  expense.  The  publication  of  the  series 
of  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  of  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  and 
of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commissioners 
has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  research,  besides  putting  within 
the  reach  of  students  a  large  number  of  the  best  original  authori- 
ties. It  has  stimulated  local  effort,  and  has  led  to  the  publication, 
by  societies  or  otherwise,  of  documents  that  illustrate  the  history 
of  different  towns  and  counties.  We  do  not  want  to  see  this  new 
activity  weakened  by  over-indulgence.  Let  the  grants  of  public 
money  made  for  the  publication  of  historical  authorities  be 
applied  strictly  to  the  publication  of  those  that  are  of  general 
importance,  and  let  local  matters  be  left  to  local  industry  and 
enterprise.  Those  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  series  of 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  may  be  expected  to  confer  a  signal 
benefit  on  the  editors  of  materials  for  local  history,  by  afford- 
ing them  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  they  should  do  their 
work.  Without  going  beyond  the  volume  before  us  we  can 
show  that  in  this  respect  there  is  something  to  be  desired.  We 
have  here  a  selection  of  documents  from  certain  Registers  belong- 
ing to  the  Bishop  and  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury. 
What  amount  of  discretion  has  been  exercised  in  making  this 
selection?  On  page  88  is  printed  a  judgment  on  a  dispute 
between  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  and  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury 
concerning  the  right  to  certain  lands  and  advowsons.  This 
is  followed  by  another  document,  which  is  simply  the  composi- 
tion between  the  parties,  founded  on  the  foregoing  judgment; 
this  again  by  a  formal  charter  on  the  same  matter ;  this  again 
by  a  declaration  that  the  deeds  respecting  the  composition  have 
been  received  by  one  of  the  judges  for  deposit  in  the  Abbey  of 
Cirencester,  and  this  again  by  an  acknowledgment  from  the  Abbot 
of  Cirencester  that  the  deeds  had  been  deposited  in  his  house. 
Now,  there  is  no  purpose  that  would  not  have  been  served 
sufficiently  if  only  the  first  of  these  documents  had  been  printed, 
the  purport  of  the  rest  being  indicated  by  their  present  Latin  head- 
ings. Much  space,  too,  is  wasted  in  this,  as  in  other  volumes  of 
the  series,  by  printing  all  the  merely  formal  phrases  which  occur 
in  the  charters.  What  object  can  be  gained  by  printing  over 
and  over  again  the  usual  opening  words  of  charters,  or  by  in- 
serting all  the  repetitions  and  all  the  legal  pleonasms  as  we 
have  them  here  ?  Using  an  asterisk  or  two  to  show  where 
one  or  more  words  of  form  had  been  omitted,  an  editor  of 
ordinary  intelligence  could  give  the  reader  all  that  he  wanted 
to  know  in  a  much  smaller  space.  The  preparation  of  this 
volume  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Jones,  the  editor  of 
the  Registrum  S.  Osmundi  in  the  same  series,  and  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1885,  was  completed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Macray.  The  documents  extend  from  1 109  to  1300.  A 
praiseworthy  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  such  of  them  as 
are  undated  with  dates  determined  by  the  names  of  witnesses. 
Among  those  which  may  be  read  with  some  interest  are  a  deed 
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executed  at  Falaise  by  the  Empress  Matilda  in  1 148,  restoring 
to  the  Church  of  Sarum  certain  lands  which  she  appears  to  have 
held  unjustly  ;  an  agreement  between  Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
afterwards  Henry  II.,  and  Bishop  Jocelin,  dated  1152,  respecting 
the  castle  at  Devizes  ;  a  conveyance  by  the  Warden  and  Brethren 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles,  London,  to  Herbert  Poore,  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Sarum,  of  tenements  in 
Fleet  Street ;  and  a  licence  from  Bishop  Richard  Poore  to  Sir 
Ealph  Belet  to  keep  a  chaplain  ad  mensmn  suam  to  perform 
divine  service  in  his  chapel  at  Woodford.    The  Constitutions  of 
Bishop  Richard  Poore  have  been  printed  once  or  twice  before. 
No  doubt  the  Sarum  manuscript  used  here  represents  what  may 
foe  called  the  first  edition  of  them ;  Poore  probably  reissued  them, 
with  some  smail  variations,  after  his  translation  to  Durham.  In 
printing  them  in  his  Concilia  Wilkins  used  a  Durham  MS.,  and 
ascribed  the  first  part  of  them  to  Richard  Marsh,  Poore's  pre- 
decessor in  that  see.    The  charter  of  Henry  III.,  ratifying  the 
removal  of  the  see  of  Sarum  to  Salisbury,  is  printed  in  the 
Monasticon  and  elsewhere.    A  legendary  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  church  represents  Bishop  Richard  as  meditating 
the  removal  of  the  see  to  Wilton.    With  this  idea  in  his  mind 
he  made,  we  are  told,  many  visits  to  the  Abbess.    During  one  of 
them  a  nun,  so  the  story  goes,  made  a  strange  remark  to  one  of 
her  companions : — "  Miror,  inquit,  de  episcopo  isto  qui  toties 
Wilton  vadit ;  forte  intendit  abbatissam  desponsare,  quia  post- 
quam  de  Roma  venit  solito  scepius  hue  venit ;  putas,  inquit,  ne 
papa  possit  dispensare  cum  eo  quod  earn  duceret  in  uxorem  ? " 
The  Abbey  of  Wilton  fell  into  some  decay  by  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  its  buildings  were  in  ruins,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  house  were  not  sufficient  for  their  restoration. 
Bishop  William  assigned  the  convent  certain  tithes  to  enable 
the  sisters  to  repair  their  buddings.     Besides  removing  the 
see,  Bishop  Richard  did  much  for  his  church  in  the  matter 
of  organization.    This  is  illustrated  here  not  only  by  his  Con- 
stitutions, but  by  a  record  of  the  values  of  the  various  pre- 
bends, a  scheme  of  the  terms  of  residence  to  be  kept  by  the 
canons,  an  injunction  as  to  the  order  to  be  observed  at  the  in- 
stallation of  a  dean,  and  other  documents.    A  glossary  is  added 
to  the  volume,  the  character  of  which  has  caused  us  some 
astonishment.    It  includes  "  assisa  panis  et  cerevisise,"  "  cissor," 
"  dalmatica,"  "  dapifer,"  "  escaetor,"  and  other  equally  familiar 
words.    Does  the  editor  believe  them  to  be  unusual,  or  does  he 
think  that  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  the  Rolls  Series  are 
edited  "  in  usum  scholarum  "  ? 


ROCKINGHAM  CASTLE.* 

WHEN  Mr.  Clark  has  described  the  fabric  of  an  ancient 
castle  and  the  late  Mr.  Hartshorne  its  documentary 
history  it  might  be  thought  there  would  be  little  more  to  tell.  But 
Mr.  W  ise,  by  interweaving  an  account  of  the  successive  families 
which  have  borne  the  name  of  Watson  and  have  held  the  estate, 
has  given  a  new  and  vivid  interest  to  the  dry  antiquarian  facts 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  First  there  was  Edward  Watson, 
who  obtained  from  Philip  and  Mary  a  lease  of  Rockingham, 
which  was  subsequently  turned  into  a  freehold.  He  married 
Dorothy,  or  Dowse,  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Montagu,  and 
otherwise  strengthened  the  family  alliances  and  increased  its 
prosperity  ;  so  that,  when  he  died  in  1 584,  he  was  able  to  leave 
his  son  a  good  estate  in  Northamptonshire.  The  chief  figure, 
however,  in  this,  the  original  Watson  family,  was  his  grandson 
Lewis,  who  was  knighted  by  James  I.,  and  married  successively 
into  two  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  realm ;  for  his  first  wife 
was  a  Bertie,  and  his  second  a  Manners.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Ring's  troubles  and  the  great  Rebellion  he  was  made  Lord 
Rockingham.  His  son,  the  second  Lord,  married  a  Wentworth, 
the  daughter  of  Strafford;  and  his  grandson,  the  third,  married 
an  heiress,  named  Sondes,  and  was  made  Viscount  Sondes  and 
Earl  of  Rockingham.  With  the  first  Earl's  grandson  the 
Watsons  became  extinct  in  the  direct  line.  A  cousin,  Lewis 
Monson,  son  of  Lord  Monson,  succeeded  to  Rockingham,  assum- 
ing the  Watson  surname,  and  was  made  Lord  Sondes.  Mean- 
while, the  third  son  of  the  second  Lord  Rockingham  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Wentworth  ;  and  his  son,  again,  had  been  made 
Marquess  of  Rockingham,  and  was  the  father  of  Charles,  the 
Marquess  who  figures  in  history  as  the  head  of  the  Rockingham 
Ministry.  But,  as  Mr.  Wise  remarks,  "having  laboured 
arduously  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  directed  its  affairs 
through  a  critical  period,  the  Marquess  of  Rockingh  am's  name  is 
now  associated  by  nine  persons  out  of  ten,  not  with  his  statesman- 
ship, but  with  the  celebrated  Rockingham  china  (also  known 
as  'Rockingham  Pot')  made  on  his  estate  at  Swinton,  near 
Rotherham."  The  Prime  Minister  left  no  children,  and  his  estates 
went  to  the  Fitz Williams.  He  had  never  owned  the  castle  from 
which  his  title  was  derived.  The  present  representative  of  the 
Watson  family  is  Lord  Sondes,  whose  surname  is  Milles,  and  who 
by  descent  is  a  Monson ;  but  the  present  owner  of  the  castle  is, 
by  a  family  arrangement,  his  cousin,  Mr.  George  Lewis  Watson, 
so  that  there  are  three  families,  all  with  different  surnames,  yet 
all  derived  from  the  same  stock  in  the  male  line. 

The  ancient  royal  castle  of  Rockingham  does  not  figure  very 


*  Rockingham  Castle  and  the  Watsons.  By  C.  Wise.  London  :  Elliot 
btock.  1891. 


conspicuously  in  history.    There  was  some  kind  of  Saxon  strong- 
bold  here,  and  it  was  held  before  the  Norman  invasion  by  Bovi, 
who,  however,  had  disappeared  before  the  keep  was  built,  as  we 
know  from  Domesday,  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  that  it 
was  a  place  of  some  strength  is  apparent  not  only  from  existing 
remains,  but  also  from  the  description  given  by  Leland  in  his 
Itinerary.    It  stands,  according  to  him,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  "  right 
stately,  and  hath  a  mighty  diche,andbullwarkes  agayne  without  the 
diche."    The  keep  was  then  still  standing,  "  and  in  the  waulles  be 
certein  strong  towers."  The  garrison,  as  at  Middleham  and  many 
other  places,  had  been  formed  of  contingents  from  the  nearest 
royal  manors,  some  fifteen  of  which  are  here  enumerated.    A  good 
deal  of  what  is  now  called  "  restoration "  went  on  in  the  old 
Castle  from  the  time  of  Edward  Watson,  and  it  preserves  a  look 
of  antiquity,  now  unhappily  very  rare.    "  On  emerging  from  the 
inner  arch  of  the  gateway,  the  scene  at  once  shifts,  and  we  ex- 
change the  massive,  frowning  Norman  and  Edwardian  front  for 
the  picturesque   ivy-clad  quadrangle  of  an  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  dwelling-house."    The  mound,  or  part  of  it,  on  which 
the  keep  once  stood  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  old  clipped  yews 
of  the  garden ;  and  the  Norman  eastern  wall,  about  nine  feet 
thick,  still  reaches  from  the  mound  to  the  entrance  gateway. 
The  Roundheads  pollarded  the  best  trees  to  make  stockades,  but 
all  has  had  ample  time  to  grow  again,  and  "  the  once  celebrated 
Forest  of  Rockingham  is  now  represented  by  detached  woods, 
more  or  less  extensive."    There  is  probably  no  part  of  England 
better  wooded  than  this  district  of  Northamptonshire,  with  its 
"  long  straight  '  ridings '  with  a  church  seen  at  the  end ;  the 
circuitous  '  ring  ridings '  where  the  wanderer  may  easily  lose 
himself ;  and  the  intricate  narrow  paths,  all  but  hidden  from 
sight,  which  lead  to  wild  and  secluded  nooks."    The  castle  itself, 
as  Mr.  Clark  observes,  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape,  as  it 
is  placed  upon  a  sort  of  promontory  which  juts  out  from  the  table- 
land of  the  forest  towards  the  Welland,  and  is  protected  on  each 
side  by  a  deep  ravine. 

Mr.  Wise's  volume  is  sufficiently  but  not  very  lavishly  illus- 
trated. The  appendix  of  notes  and  documents  at  the  end  contains, 
besides  a  number  of  full  and  careful  pedigrees,  the  monumental 
inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the  chief  persons  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  and  there  is  an  excellent  index. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

IT^ROM  Joseph  Williams  we  have  three  songs  by  Lady  Ramsay 
-  of  Bamff :  "  Tears,  Idle  Tears  " ;  "  Ask  me  no  more  "  ;  "  If 
thou  must  love  me  "  ;  all  for  a  contralto  voice.  The  composer  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  sought  her  words  in  such  high 
quarters  as  Tennyson  and  Mrs.  Browning,  but  the  choice  involves 
a  corresponding  responsibility,  to  which  she  is  hardly  equal. 
"  Tears,  Idle  Tears "  in  particular  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
poems  in  existence ;  only  two  song-writers  who  ever  lived  could 
have  done  it  full  justice — Beethoven  and  Schubert.  The  present 
setting,  however,  has  merit,  it  is  quite  vocal  with  a  natural  flow 
of  melody,  though  reminiscent  of  Wagner.  What  it  lacks  is 
strength  ;  more  inspiration  and  more  scholarship  are  both  needed. 
"  Ask  me  no  more  "  is  more  adequate  to  the  words,  and  has  an 
effective  finale;  but  here  again  the  opening  phrase  occurs  in  a 
song  of  Bendel's  and  the  abrupt  change  from  B  flat  to  B  natural  on 
page  7  is  very  awkward.  Lady  Ramsay  evidently  holds  with  the 
maxim  that  composition  is  a  happy  effort  of  memory,  for  her  third 
song  begins  with  Schumann;  the  violoncello  obbligato  simply 
doubles  the  bass.  Still  these  songs  are  decidedly  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  amateur  work,  and  at  any  rate  perfectly  inoffensive. 

Weekes  &  Co.  publish  several  compositions  by  J.  Matthews, 
including  a  Sonata  and  some  short  pieces  for  the  organ,  a  "  Legend 
of  the  Woods,"  for  piano  and  violin,  and  a  song  entitled  "  The 
Mother  to  her  Child."  Of  these  the  last  is  the  best.  It  is  a  very 
charming  lullaby,  which  may  be  strongly  recommended,  and, 
indeed,  narrowly  escapes  being  a  real  gem ;  light  sopranos  need 
not  wish  for  a  prettier  song.  The  original  German  words  have 
been  deliciously  set  by  Weber  ;  but  the  more  modern  style  of  Mr. 
Matthews  is  so  different  as  to  challenge  no  comparison.  He  is 
evidently  an  accomplished  musician  with  an  excellent  technical 
equipment,  and  knows  how  to  write  a  full  accompaniment  which 
supports  but  does  not  overwhelm  the  voice  part,  His  other  com- 
positions are  not  so  satisfactory  ;  the  sonata  is  rather  laboured, 
and  the  short  pieces  show  but  little  originality.  They  are,  how- 
ever, all  scholarly  serious  work,  and  entitled  to  respect. 

Of  four  songs — "Break,  Break,  Break,"  "A  Birthday  Song," 
"  Adieu,"  "  Wenn  zwei  von  einander  scheiden,"  by  Adrienne 
Ardenne  (Weekes  &  Co.) — precisely  the  opposite  may  be  said. 
They  bear  from  first  to  last  the  stamp  of  the  amateur — that  is  to 
say,  the  voice-part  is  a  commonplace  jingle,  the  accompaniment 
a  threadbare  turn-turn.  No  doubt  there  is  a  public  for  these 
things,  and  to  such  Adrienne  Ardenne's  effusions  will  be  welcome, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  music.  "  A  Birthday  Song  " 
is  the  best,  and  has  a  certain  agreeable  swing.  The  Heine  is^of 
course,  termed  a  Lied  and  treated  with  playfulness — the  playful- 
ness of  the  schoolroom.  Yet  another  song  from  the  same  pub- 
lishers might  conceivably  make  a  hit.  It  is  called  "  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  addressed  to  young  ladies  not  about  to  be  married  ; 
they  are  advised  that,  if  they  want  the  men  to  come  on,  they 
must  dissemble  their  love  and  not  seem  too  eager.  This  is  the 
arch  style,  which  has  many  admirers ;  the  music,  by  H.  T. 
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VVyon,  has  the  advantage  of  having  already  met  with  public 
favour. 

"  Fate,"  by  Robin  H.  Legge  (Ascherberg  &  Co.),  is  a  very  poor 
effort. 

"Wickins  &  Co.'s  "Pianoforte  Tutor"  aims  at  teaching  that 
instrument  to  children  from  the  very  beginning,  and  should 
prove  useful  for  the  purpose.  The  printing,  "  done  in  Germany," 
is  exceedingly  clear,  an  important  point  for  the  young.  In  the 
same  publishers'  "  Irish  Songs "  (No.  20,  Grosvenor  College 
Album),  Moore  and  Lever  are  apparently  used  as  a  background 
for  introducing  "  Nellie  O'Neil,"  by  Ed.  Silva. 

"The  Dinted  Shield,"  a  song  by  Henry  Loge"  (Ricordi  &  Co.), 
is  written  without  knowledge  of  the  voice.  The  bulk  of  it  is  for 
a  contralto,  the  finale  for  a  baritone.  Mr.  Loge  has  written  many 
songs,  but  he  will  never  write  a  successful  one  until  he  learns  to 
distinguish  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  different  voices ; 
and  then  perhaps  he  will  not  do  it.  "Dreams  of  Home,"  by 
W.  G.  Wood,  is,  like  a  thousand  others,  neither  good  nor  bad,  but 
indifferent. 

"Missa  de  Sancto  Albano,"  by  B.  Agutter  (Novello,  Ewer,  & 
Co.),  is  a  Communion  service,  in  full  mass  form,  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  organ.  The  composer  understands  the  last,  but  is 
dreadfully  at  sea  with  the  voice,  whether  single  or  combined. 
No  instrument  is  so  difficult  to  write  for  as  this,  because  of  its 
limited  range  and  strict  requirements,  which  are  completely 
ignored  by  most  modern  composers,  and  especially  hy  those  who 
sign  themselves  Mus.Doc.  The  old  sacred  music  rested  on  three 
thing's — sympathy  with  the  voice,  profound  musical  scholarship, 
and  deep  religious  feeling.  All  are  rare  nowadays.  Dr.  Agutter 
is  no  exception,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  well  of  this  Mass. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

PICTURE  to  yourselves,  on  the  confines  of  what  was  once  the 
Duchy  of  Lithuania,  a  little  town  called  Sczybow  (pro- 
nounce Schybuw),  says  the  translator  of  Meier  Ezofowicz,  from 
the  Polish  of  E.  P.  Orzesko  (1).  A  little  town  built  and  peopled 
entirely  and  exclusively  by  patriarchal  and  primitive  Jews,  who 
wear  caftans,  turbans,  and,  when  they  can  afford  them,  costly 
furs ;  whose  wives  cover  their  shaven  heads  with  wigs,  whose 
daughters  are  wedded  by  contract,  without  any  sentimental 
regard  to  their  own  feelings,  in  the  good  old  Asiatic  manner.  For 
Sczybow  (pronounce  Schybuw)  is  a  corner  of  Semitic  Asia 
dropped  in  Southern  Europe,  whose  inhabitants  live  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  Talmud,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  public  schools 
and  the  contamination  of  a  corrupt  civilization.  Sczybow  is 
dominated  by  two  warring  influences  ;  one  commercial,  financial, 
represented  by  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Ezofowicz  ;  the  other 
spiritual,  fanatical,  mystical,  represented  by  the  renowned  Rabbi 
Todros,  who  bears  the  title  of  Nassi  (prince),  borne  hy  those 
ancestors  who  fled  thither  from  Spain,  supposed  even  in  far- 
off  Christian  communities  to  be  gifted  with  almost  magical 
power  and  learning.  Yet  neither  Rabbi  Todros  nor  the  greater 
part  of  his  followers  could  either  speak  or  write  the  language  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt,  for  until  they  were  thirty 
they  learned  nothing  but  the  Talmud.  With  the  Ezofowicz, 
descendants  of  Michael  Ezofowicz,  created  Senior  (ruler  or 
governor  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  land)  by  the  wise  King  Sigismund  I , 
as  a  mediator  between  them  and  himself,  it  was  otherwise.  They 
had  lost  their  political  power,  but  their  wealth  had  increased, 
and  they  had  dealings  far  and  wide,  and  ships  upon  distant 
seas,  and  contracts  with  their  Christian  neighbours.  Out  of  this 
family  arose  a  young  would-be  saviour  of  his  people,  and  when 
we  part  from  him  at  the  end  of  the  book,  he  has  turned  his  back 
upon  the  house  of  his  fathers,  upon  the  excommunication  of  the 
Nassi,  and  the  tragic  love  that  is  part  of  his  sacrifice,  a  wanderer 
in  search  of  that  wisdom  that  gives  light.  The  quaint  richness 
of  detail  of  this  study  of  manners  is  enhanced  by  biblical  sim- 
plicity of  narration  ;  the  characters  of  Meier,  his  grandfather 
Saul,  his  uncle  Abraham,  of  the  Karaite  maiden,  the  fanatical 
schoolmaster  Melamel,  the  fanatical  innkeeper  and  illicit  distiller, 
the  brave,  light-hearted  young  Polish  magnate,  and  perhaps,  above 
all,  of  the  terrible  Nassi,  betray  rather  than  they  exhibit  a  keen 
psychologic  insight  that  is  never  allowed  to  mar  the  proportions 
of  this  fresh  and  original  work,  which  is  enriched  by  twenty-six 
admirable  illustrations  by  Andriolli. 

In  Allerlei  aus  Albion  (2),  Herr  Wilhelm  Brand  discusses  the 
Royal  Family,  the  Aristocracy,  Society,  Club-life,  Housekeeping, 
the  East-End,  the  Salvation  Army,  Seaside  Life,  Feasts,  Fogs,  of 
Old  England,  not  even  disdaining  the  side-lights  that  are,  or 
rather  were,  cast  upon  the  amenities  of  rational  dress.  He  has  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  People's  Palace,  and  a  great  admiration 
for  Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  "His  Excellency"  General  Booth,  a 
shuddering  remembrance  of  the  loving-cup  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet,  and  a  certain  complacency  in  the  German  sympathies 
and  tendencies  he  attributes  to  the  Greatest  Lady  in  the  Land. 
His  essays  form  an  amusing  and  not  inaccurate  guide-book  to 
social  London,  a  bird's-eye  view  from  the  standpoint  of  a  carrier- 
pigeon. 

Herr  H.  von  Samson-IIimmelstierna's  work  on  Russia  casts  a 

(1)  Meier  Ezofowicz.  Krz'dhlung  aus  dem  Leben  der  Juden.  Von  E.  P. 
Orzesko.  Autorisirte  Uebersetzung  von  Leonhard  Brixen.  Dresden  und 
Leipzig:  Heinrich  Minen. 

(2)  Allerlei  aus  Albion.    Von  Wilhelm  Brand.    Leipzig:  Carl  Reiszner. 


deeper  glance  at  the  social  geography  of  contemporary  Russia, 
Russia  under  Alexander  III.  (3),  treats  of  architecture,  art, 
hygiene,  or  rather  the  neglect  of  it,  court  life,  nihilism,  clerical 
atrocities,  Russian  statesmen,  a  potential  Russian  Parliament,  and 
a  problematic  Russian  future.  Despite  a  great  amount  of  useful 
and  varied  information,  and  evidences  of  the  careful  study  of  more 
than  one  vital  question,  a  constrained  style,  and  the  lack  either  of 
quick  perception  or  of  the  power  to  express  it,  render  these  in- 
adequate "  St.  Petersburg  Sketches  "  somewhat  heavy  reading. 

Zenobia  Fedorowitch,  the  Serpent  in  the  Russo-Polish  Paradise 
wherein  Herr  von  Sacher-Masoch  has  laid  the  scene  of  his 
Sc/danffe  im  Paradies  (4),  was  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  widow 
who  turned  heads,  broke  hearts,  set  the  fashions,  and  scandalized 
the  society  of  a  provincial  town,  until  she  met  with  SeTgius 
Botuschan,  a  travelled  prig,  who  declined  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
but  offered  to  arrange  her  very  involved  affairs.  These  affairs 
were  debts  to  Jew  money-lenders  (people  of  a  class  who  have 
already  sat  to  the  author  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes),  and  mortgages  on  her  estates.  Pending  their  settle- 
ment, the  siren  sought  refuge  with  some  country  cousins,  the 
Meniows  of  Michalowka.  The  havoc  she  there  wrought  affords 
Herr  Sacher-Masoch  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  that  Slav 
provincial  life  that  he  knows  so  well  and  has  elsewhere  depicted 
so  successfully.  But  the  slight  thread  upon  which  this  story 
hangs,  the  absence  of  plot,  the  simplicity  of  characters — who  but 
for  certain  exotic  attributes  and  idiosnycracies  would  be  common- 
place— render  it  unfit  for  the  diluted  form  of  a  three-volume 
novel.  Zenobia  is  painfully  unreal,  while  the  Meniows,  their 
rustic  coterie,  their  dependents,  their  old  manor-house,  pos- 
sessions, and  surroundings  have  all  the  relief  of  his  earlier  work. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Khull's  version  of  an  old  Icelandic  romance 
tells  with  commendable  directness  and  power  the  stirring  story 
of  three  generations  of  Norsemen,  of  love  stronger  than  death, 
of  heroism  and  endurance,  of  evil  overcome  by  wisdom  and 
physical  courage,  culminating  in  the  episode  of  Viglund  und 
Ketilrid  (5).  Viglund  and  his  brother  Trausti  killed,  in  fair 
fight,  the  treacherous  sons  of  worthy  Holmkel  and  his  wicked  wife 
Thorbjorg,  and  fleeing  for  their  lives  passed  three  years  of  adven- 
turous exile  on  the  mainland.  Viglund  loved  Ketilrid,  Holmkel's 
daughter: — 

In  the  night  which  was  to  be  the  last  for  Viglund  and  Trausti  in  Iceland, 
the  two  brothers  went  to  Foss  and  entered  the  room  in  which  Ketilrid  sat 
spinning  and  her  maidens  slept.  She  received  them  joyfully  and  spake : 
"  It  is  long  since  we  last  met"  (the  brothers  had  been  hidden  in  a  dungeon 
and  tended  of  their  wounds  for  a  year  by  their  mother  Olof  the  Fair  after 
they  had  slain  Ketiltid's  brothers"),  "  but  I  am  glad  that  you  are  well  and 
on  your  feet  again."  Now  they  sat  down  with  Ketilrid  and  spake  long 
with  her.  Viglund  told  her  of  his  project,  and  she  rejoiced  over  it  and  said, 
"  If  it  goes  well  with  you,  then  I  am  satisfied,  whatever  my  fate  may  be." 

Then  Viglund  said,  "  Do  not  marry,  O  Ketilrid,  during  my  absence." 

"  That  resls  with  my  father,"  she  "replied.  "  1  cannot  dispose  of  myself. 
I  will  be  obedient  to  him,  and  perhaps  you  would  not  fare  better  than  I  if  it 
were  otherwise."  Then  Viglund  pray  ed  the  maiden  to  cut  his  hair  and 
wash  his  head.  When  she  had  done  this,  he  spake :  "  I  swear  to  thee  that 
none  shall  cut  my  hair  nor  wash  my  head  as  lung  as  thy  life  lasts."  Then 
they  three  went  out  and  parted  from  one  another  at  the  boundary  place, 
and  it  was  seen  how  hard  it  was  for  them  to  part.  Viglund  kissed  the 
weeping  maid  and  wended  with  his  brother  towards  the  ship.  But  Ketilrid 
returned  to  the  house.  .  .  .  The  anchor  was  raised,  the  wind  blew  from  the 
land.  .  .  .  Trausti  wedded  Ingiborg  in  Norway ;  the  brothers,  especially 
Viglund,  won  fame  and  honour,  sai  ing  in  the  summer  in  the  Wihing.  And 
three  years  passed.  But  the  memory  of  Ketilrid  never  faded  from  the 
mind  of  Viglund. 

There  were  fresh  trials  for  Ketilrid  and  Viglund,  on  the  return 
of  the  latter  to  Iceland :  but  faith  and  trust  were  rewarded  at 
last,  and  "  Holmkel  gave  his  daughter  Ketilrid  to  Viglund  to 
wife  ;  and  herewith  ends  this  history." 

Nihilisten  (6)  is  a  grim  Nihilistic  chronicle,  heginning  in 
Moscow  and  ending  in  Siberia.  It  deals  rather  with  circum- 
stance than  with  character,  bristles  with  incoherent  accounts  of 
intrigue,  murder,  and  arson,  and  closes  with  the  marriage  of  a 
beneficent  doctor  and  the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  victims,  and 
the  reading  by  the  beneficent  doctor  of  a  perfectly  unintelligible 
poem  entitled  "  The  Fable  of  a  Czar."  After  the  perusal  of  this 
poem  the  doctor  decides  that  the  "  old  order  is  about  to  disap- 
pear amid  debris  and  bloodshed,  after  which  disappearance  it  will 
behove  Russia  either  to  prove  her  right  to  a  place  among 
civilized  nations  or  to  content  herself  with  one  among  those  lower 
races  who  are  doomed  never  to  rise  above  savagery.' 

Heinz  Hellwig  was  an  elegant  young  commercial  gentleman 
who  married  the  daughter  of  his  employer,  broke  her  heart,  the 
hearts  of  his  friend  Karl  Salten  and  the  latter's  affianced,  enjoyed 
the  fortune  which  really  belonged  to  Karl  Salten,  and  meets  the 
reader  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  Zum  Frieden  (7),  at  peace  with 
every  one.  "Zum  Frieden!"  ejaculates  the  author,  after  the 
recital  of  Mr.  Hellwig's  achievements ;  "  learn  to  resign  yourselves^ 
that  is  the  first  commandment.  All  the  striving  and  struggling 
for  enjoyment,  riches,  and  superfluities  is  useless ;  for  they  are 

(3)  Russ]and  unter  Alexander  III,  mit  RiieWichen  auf  die  jiingste 
Yergangenheit.  Herausgegeben  von  H.  von  Samson-Himmelstierna 
(Victor  Frank).    Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 

(4)  Die  Scldange  im  Parodies.  Russisclier  Sittenroman.  Von  L.  v. 
Sacher-Masoch.    Mannheim  :  J.  Bensheimer. 

(5 )  Viglund  und  Ketilrid.  Fine  altislanditche  Novelh.  Aus  dem  Urtext 
frei  und  verkiirzt  ubertragen  von  Ferdinand  Khull.  Gratz :  Leucnnev 
uud  Lubenskv. 

(6)  Nihilisten.    Von  Wilhelm  Goldsmidt.    Mannheim:  J.  Bensheimer. 

(7)  Zum  Frieden.  Roman  aus  der  Gegenwart.  Von  Paul  Bliss.  Dresden  u 
E.  l'ierson. 
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perishable.  One  thing  only  is  eternal,  love  !  And  the  second  com- 
mandment is,  Love  one  another ! "  This  preachment  is  an 
unexpected  tag  to  the  hero's  exploits. 

A  monograph  by  Luise  von  Kobell  (Frau  von  Eisanhart) 
records  walks  and  talks  with  Ignatius  von  Bollinger  (8),  in  which 
the  enthusiastic  biographer  justifies  the  desire,  gracefully  expressed 
in  her  preface,  "  to  augment  the  number  of  Herr  von  Bollinger's 
friends  and  admirers,  and  to  assuage  and  reconcile  his  enemies." 
The  frontispiece  represents  the  great  theologian  surrounded  by  his 
friends  under  the  garden  windows  of  his  villa  at  Tegernsee. 

We  hope  to  give  more  space  in  a  future  article  to  Herr 
Brugsch's  "  Biblical  Seven  Years  of  Famine  "  (9),  after  the  ancient 
Egyptian  rock-inscription.  It  is  illustrated  by  thirty-two  auto- 
graphic tables  and  two  woodcuts. 

We  have  besides  to  acknowledge  three  numbers  of  the  En- 
cyklopddie  der  Naturwissenschaften  ;  Haiidworterbuch  der  C/iemie 
(Breslau  :  Eduard  Trewendt)  ;  A  Study  on  Adam  Smith  and  the 
Development  of  Political  Economy,  by  Br.  W.  Ilasbach  ;  the  first 
volume  of  Beitriige  zur  Geographie  desfesten  Wassers,  published  by 
the  Leipzig  Geographical  Society  (Leipzig:  Buncker&  Humblot) ; 
the  first  number  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Geschicht swiss enschaft,  edited  by  Herr  L.  Quidde  (Freiburg : 
J.  C.  Mohr) ;  An  Advanced  German  Grammar,  by  Herr  Franz 
Lange,  III.  "  Advanced  Course  " ;  A  Complete  German  Grammar 
(London :  Whittaker  &  Co.) ;  A  Manual  of  Jurisprudence,  by 
Br.  Alb.  Herm.  Post  (Oldenburg  and  Leipzig :  A.  Schwartz) ; 
A  Word  to  Friends  and  Opponents  on  the  International  Educa- 
tion Scheme,  by  Herr  Herman  Molkenboer  (Flensburg:  Aug. 
Wertphalen) ;  and  a  small  pamphlet  on  Healing  Magnetism,  by 
Br.  Eduard  Reich  (Berlin  :  Adolf  Klein). 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TUT  ARTHUR  COQU ARB'S  book  (1)  on  the  history  of  music 
J_T_L  •  in  France  during  the  last  hundred  years  and  a  little  more, 
though  not  a  large  volume,  contains  more  details  about  French 
composers  of  the  minor  kind  than,  we  should  imagine,  can  be 
found  in  any  manual  of  similar  dimensions.  Bespite  his  title,  the 
author  does  diverge  into  accounts  of  the  musicians  of  other 
■countries,  and  has,  indeed,  long  characterizations  of  most  of  the 
masters  of  the  Italian  and  German  schools.  But  he  lets  Eng- 
land severely  alone.  Not  a  single  English  name,  from  Balfe 
to  Sullivan,  occurs,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed  ;  a  slight 
which,  110  doubt,  will  take  all  the  sweetness  out  of  Admiral 
Gervais's  visit  to  us,  and  more  than  requite  us  for  the  base 
triumph  of  Waterloo.  M.  Coquard,  however,  who  dedicates  his 
book  to  probably  the  most  learned  of  living  musicians,  M.  Gevaert, 
of  Brussels,  is  himself  a  learned  person,  and,  despite  a  lean- 
ing towards  modernity,  is  tolerably  catholic  and  tolerably 
critical.  Admitting  and  welcoming  the  reforms  of  the  divine 
Wagner,  he  admits  also  that  the  divine  one  must  not  be  followed 
too  implicitly  ;  and,  disapproving  heartily  of  the  Italian  school, 
he  has  still  some  admiration  even  for  Verdi,  which  is  more  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  enough  to  be  thankful  for.  The 
only  point  where  the  combination  of  charity  and  criticism  seems 
to  break  down  is  Ofi'enbach.  We  had  hoped  tbat  the  usual 
foolish  reaction  which  follows  excessive  popularity  might  have 
•by  this  time  given  place  to  equable  judgment  in  M.  Coquard. 
There  are  at  any  rate  some  people  who  can  open  their  arms  not 
merely  to  the  Traviata  as  well  as  to  Fidelio,  but  even  to  Orphee 
aux  Enfers,  as  well  as  to  Lohengrin.  But  M.  Coquard  is  not  of 
these  Bon  Juans.  "  Avec  Offenbach,"  says  he  sadly,  "nous 
tombons  lourdement"  into  caricature  and  scandal.  Orphee  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  "  charges  odieuses."  "  On  nous  dispensera  de 
citer  les  platitudes  qui  en  decoulent."  The  Chanson  de  Fortimio 
and  the  Contes  d' Hoffmann  only  find  grace  as  showing  that  he 
mignt  have  been  a  composer.  Well !  well !  the  grace  of  Panapo- 
lausticism  is  given  to  few,  and  those  who  have  it  should  be  all 
the  more  thankful. 

After  working  pretty  hard  to  provide  the  frequenters  des  eau.v 
with  yellow  volumes,  the  French  novelist  generally  gives  himself 
a  holiday  and  his  immortal  works  become  scarce  till  November 
or  thereabouts.  We  have  still,  however,  a  book  by  one  of  the 
best  French  novelists  now  living  to  notice.  M.  Theuriet's 
Mademoiselle  Roche  (2)  begins  with  the  everlasting  Three,  but 
tliis  is  only  a  prelude.  Mademoiselle  Roche  is -a  little  girl  as  to 
whose  paternity  it  was  surely  unnecessary  to  be  so  exact.  "  La 
recherche  de  la  paternite  est  interdite "  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
principle  in  literature,  though  we  have  no  great  admiration  for  the 
Code  JNapoleon  m  life.  But  the  Triangle  business  is,  as  we  said, 
purely  preliminary.  Germaine  Roche  is  unhappy  in  her  family, 
lier  putative  lather  dies  of  apoplexy  at  discovering,  years  after 
its  beginning,  his  wife's  liaison  ;  the  lover  quits  the  country,  and 
later  dies  mad  ;  the  mother,  after  taking  to  piety  and  hatred  of 
Germaine,  herself  dies  when  the  girl  is  still  young.  There 
are  good  sketches  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  story— 

(8)  Ignaz  von  Diillinger.  Erinnerungen.  Von  Luise  von  Kobell. 
•Munchen  :  Beck'scke  Buckkandlung  (Oscar  Beck). 

(9)  Die  biblischen  sieben  Jahre  der  H lingers not  ft.  Von  Heinrich  Brunch. 
-Leipzig :  I.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buckkandlung. 

(1)  De  la  musique  en  France  depuis  Ramean.  Par  Arthur  Coquard 
<rans :  Calmaun  Levy. 

(2)  Mndemoise'k  lioche.   Par  Andre  Theuriet.   Paris:  Lemerre. 


the  character  of  Mauricette  Roche — though  anything  but  favour- 
able to  womankind,  is  singularly  true.  But  Germaine  her- 
self, and  an  eccentric  cousin — an  old  maid  named  Philiberte 
Bestilleuls,  who  saves  her  from  mere  neglect  or  worse — are 
the  real  figures  of  interest.  Philiberte  is  one  of  the  best  things 
recently  done  after  the  large,  sane,  and  human  style,  not  in 
the  absurd  exaggeration  of  passing  engouement  by  a  French 
novelist.  Her  "  Pelerinage  aux  Charmettes "  is  as  humorous 
as  anything  of  Charles  de  Bernard's.  Either  intentionally  or  by 
accident,  M.  Theuriet  has  shown  how  to  do  well,  in  accord- 
ance with  art  and  once  for  all,  in  a  dozen  lines  the  Extreme 
Unction  scene  which  M.  Zola  has  botched  and  bored  and  bungled 
over  in  Le  lieve  for  a  chapter.  And  Germaine's  reply  to  Mere 
Lucie  de  Jesus  when,  an  unconventional  wilding,  she  has  been 
transplanted  to  a  fashionable  convent,  and  is  asked  "  ce  que  je 
pensais  de  la  conduite  de  Jonathan  envers  Saul,"  "  Ga  m'est 
egal,  ma  mere,"  is  productive  of  deep  peace. 

The  two  other  novels  before  us  are  of  less  importance ;  though 
the  two  stories,  the  title  one  and  Les  amours  d'un  clown  (3)  in 
M.  Cadol's  book  are  carried  oft'  in  his  usual  craftsmanlike  manner. 
Madame  Floran's  (4)  style  is  heavy  and  full  of  cliches.  At  this 
time  of  day  you  really  must  not  "  rompre  un  silence  que  quelques 
minutes  de  duree  rendaient  deja  embarrassant,"  and  we  do  not 
think  you  may  speak  of"cettevie  dont  chaque  6tape  est  un 
desenchantement  et  une  disillusion."  But  the  story  is  somewhat 
better  than  the  style. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

-f/ICTORIAN  POETS,  by  Amy  Sharp  (Methuen  &  Co.),  a 
*  contribution  to  the  "  University  Extension  Series,"  is  de- 
signed to  provide  guidance  that  is  "  preparatory  to  the  much 
fuller  and  more  detailed  study  encouraged  by  attendance  on  a 
course  of  lectures."  In  some  respects  Miss  Sharp  is  well  qualified 
to  act  as  the  personal  conductor  of  that  young  and  yearning 
person,  the  Extension  student,  or  the  Home-reader  in  a  circle.  In 
the  first  place,  her  faith  in  lectures  is  profound.  She  writes  with 
knowledge  and  sympathy,  and  has  mastered  the  whole  art  of 
admiration.  Her  criticism  is  generally  of  the  appreciative  kind, 
and  a  trifle  inconclusive  on  the  literary  side  ;  yet  is  it,  for  the 
most  part,  either  substantially  just  or  of  excellent  tendency. 
There  is  some  fear,  however,  that  Miss  Sharp  will  make  of 
the  Extension  student  a  pampered  person.  By  the  time  he  is 
prepared  to  take  poetry  seriously  in  the  lecture-room,  his  mind 
may  already  be  the  storehouse  of  a  choice  assortment  of  ready- 
made  judgments.  He  may  follow  Miss  Sharp  in  ranking  Mr. 
Browning  among  the  eight  major  poets  of  the  Victorian  era.  He 
will  probably  be  led  to  wrestle  with  what  is  called  "  difficult 
poetry."  He  will  certainly  delight  himself,  perversely  or  prig- 
gishly,  in  all  that  is  positively  ugly  or  intentionally  eccentric 
in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Browning.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  Miss  Sharp's  book  directly  incites  to  all 
these  excesses.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Browning  is  assigned  a 
position  which  is  absurdly  inconsistent  with  the  mediocrity  of  her 
achievements  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  odd  to  note  that  Miss  Sharp 
is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  defects  of  the  idol  she  has  set  up. 
Among  "  Minor  Poets,"  Miss  Christina  Rossetti  is  disposed  of  in 
one  page,  and  Bora  Greenwell  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  But 
the  minor  bards,  excepting  Mrs.  Browning  and  Clough,  are  very 
coyly  handled  by  Miss  Sharp,  despite  the  brave  commendation  of 
them  in  her  preface.  There  is  good  preparation  for  the  youthful 
student,  however,  in  the  criticism  and  illustrative  comment  of 
Miss  Sharp's  essays  on  the  Poet  Laureate,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Rossetti,  and  Mr.  Swinburne. 

Birthright  in  Land  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  is 
the  title  given  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Macdonald  to  a  reprint  of  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Right  of  Property  in  Land,"  by  W'illiam  Ogilvie, 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  published  anonymously  in  1782. 
Ogilvie's  essay,  which  was  obviously  inspired  by  the  writings  of 
Locke,  is  a  speculative  discourse  of  the  academical  order,  and  is 
dedicated  by  the  author — himself  a  landlord — with  great  admira- 
tion, to  certain  English  landlords,  who  had  "  of  late  lyears  " 
abated  the  rent  of  their  tenants.  No  country  under  the  sun, 
Ogilvie  declares,  was  less  in  need  of  reformations  in  land  laws 
and  land  tenure  than  England.  Such  is  the  essay  which  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  selected  to  serve  as  a  peg  for  certain  longwinded 
and  incoherent  denunciations  of  "  landlordism  "  and  "  priests," 
which  it  pleases  him  to  call  "  Biographical  Notes."  He 
derives  his  notion  of  birthright  in  land  by  citing  the  Fifth 
Commandment  in  this  fashion  : — "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  Land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee :  Birthright  Tenure  !  "  Upon  this  text  does 
Mr.  Macdonald  propound  some  wondrous  riddles.  "  Why,"  he 
asks,  "  is  it  that  the  laws  of  Moses  have  been  disregarded  f>s  to 
Property  in  Land  ?  Why  is  it  that  such  works  as  Bucli  nan's  De 
Jure  Regni,  Locke's  Civil  Government,  Professor  Ogi  vie's  Right 
of  Property  in  Land,  and  Henry  George's  Progress  ai  d  Poverty, 
are  not  read  in  every  cottage,  and  authorized  to  be  taught  in  every 
school  in  the  three  kingdoms?"  "Where  is  George  Buchanan 
now  ?  "  "  where  is  our  Great-Grandfather  of  British  i  iberty  and 
True  Radicalism  ?  "    These  questions  are  hard  to  ansv\  er,  though 

(3)  La  fiancee  anony  me.    Par  Edouard  Cadol.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(4)  Un  an  d'epreuve.    Par  Mary  Floran.    Paris:  CalmaDn  Levy. 
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not  beyond  all  conjecture.  Like  much  else  in  the  editor's  com- 
mentary, they  little  accord  with  the  philosophic  tone  of  Ogilvie's 
treatise. 

The  fifth,  and  last,  volume  of  Mr.  Archer's  translation  of 
Ibsen's  Prose  Dramas  (Walter  Scott)  has  appeared.  The  plays 
which  it  contains,  Rosmershohn,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  and  Hedda 
Gablcr,  have  all  been  reviewed  at  length  here  in  other  transla- 
tions. 

In  his  History  of  Commerce  in  Europe  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  Mr. 
H.  de  B.  Gibbins  sets  forth  the  leading  facts  of  the  historical 
course  of  the  development  of  commerce  in  Europe,  from  the  first 
trading  enterprises  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  present  time.  The 
book  is  intended  primarily  for  commercial  classes  in  schools, 
and  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  elementary  "  Commercial 
Class-books "  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  James  Gow.  Mr. 
Gibbins  has  very  conveniently  arranged  his  book  in  sections, 
and  upon  these  sections  has  based  useful  tables  of  questions  which 
form  altogether  a  capital  index  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  work. 
He  has  with  excellent  judgment  dealt  with  the  hindrances  to 
development  that  commerce  has  suffered,  and  not  confined  his 
narrative  to  a  connected  statement  of  progress.  Thus  we  find 
the  operations  of  treaties  and  the  influence  of  wars  duly  noted. 
The  maps  of  trade  routes,  spheres  of  commercial  centres,  and  so 
forth,  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Antiquary  (Elliot  Stock)  displays  the 
diversity  of  themes  that  appeal  to  the  antiquarian  mind  and  pro- 
vides a  handy  record  of  the  proceedings  of  local  societies  and 
other  matters  that  concern  the  world  of  archaeologists.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Hope  continues  from  the  previous  volume  his  interesting  notes  on 
the  legendary  lore  of  "  Holy  Wells."  Of  the  excitement  caused 
in  York  by  the  advance  of  the  Jacobits  army  "in  the  forty-five  " 
we  have  some  striking  evidence  in  the  series  of  letters  com- 
municated by  Mr.  W.  H.  Garforth. 

The  "Albion"  edition  of  Whittier's  Poetical  Works  (Warne  & 
Co.)  is  a  solid  volume,  printed  in  double  columns  of  good  clear 
type,  with  notes  and  a  brief  memoir.  The  collection  appears  to 
be  complete.  It  comprises,  beyond  any  doubt,  all  the  best  work 
of  the  poet. 

The  urgent  want  of  good  and  varied  literature  for  the  blind 
was  not,  we  believe,  a  subject  debated  at  the  recent  Demographic 
Congress,  though  the  training  of  the  blind  was  among  the  topics 
discussed.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  to  meet  this  want  the 
Braille  Book  Society  has  been  formed,  with  Miss  Florence  Nevill 
as  acting  editor,  and  Miss  Jessie  H.  Hayllar  as  secretary.  Every- 
body will  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Society  that  "the  blind 
need  books  more  than  people  with  sight."  The  address  of  the 
Braille  Book  Society  is  3  Victoria  Mansions,  Hove,  Brighton. 

Mr.  A.  Bickersteth's  Outlines  of  Roman  History  (Sampson  Low 
&  Co.)  embody  a  somewhat  novel  scheme  of  dates  and  events 
tabulated  in  four  sheets,  representative  of  four  periods  of  Roman 
history.  They  are  designed  to  accompany  historical  text-books, 
to  be  kept  open,  as  maps  are  used,  by  the  side  of  the  pupil 
as  he  studies  his  book.  They  have  undoubtedly  a  certain  illus- 
trative value,  and  may  assist  and  strengthen  the  memory. 

Geography  could  scarcely  be  presented  in  more  condensed 
form  than  in  the  Outlines  of  Geography  (Percival  &  Co.)  by 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Somerville  and  R.  W.  AVhite  Thomson.  Any- 
thing approaching  explanation  or  comment  is  rigidly  excluded. 
In  the  main  the  book  is  composed  of  lists  of  names,  with  the 
necessary  facts  stated  in  the  briefest  style.  It  is  left  to  the 
teacher  to  "  complete  this  framework,"  as  the  compilers  remark. 
The  maps,  however,  should  lighten  the  teacher's  labours,  for  they 
are  admirably  suited  to  the  scheme  of  the  book. 

Hypnotism  and  Hypnotic  Suggestion  (Renshaw)  are  two 
pamphlets  by  Mr.  Augustus  Nicoll,  who  argues  that  there  is 
nothing  to  cause  alarm  in  the  practice  of  hypnotism  by  suggestion. 
In  Hypnotism  the  different  methods  and  theories  of  the  Nancy 
school  and  that  of  Paris  are  described  and  contrasted. 

From  Messrs.  Percival  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  set  of  forty 
Test  Cards  in  Applied  Mechanics,  by  Mr.  George  Plant,  with 
answers  to  the  test  problems  and  questions  printed  on  similar 
cards,  all  contained  in  a  handy  case.  These  cards  are  very  com- 
prehensive in  scope,  and  are  designed  as  supplementary  to  a 
course  of  study  in  applied  mechanics. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  A  Doubting  Heart,  by 
Annie  Keary  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Lessons  on  Common  Subjects, 
an  elementary  "science  reader"  (Blackie  &  Son)  ;  Frank  Fairleyh 
(Routledge),  a  cheap  edition,  with  Cruikshank's  illustrations ; 
Windsor  Castle  (Routledge),  a  neat,  well-printed  edition  of  Har- 
rison Ainsworth's  novel,  without  Cruikshank's  plates  ;  Fifty  Bab 
Ballads,  illustrated  by  the  author  (Routledge) ;  The  Humorous 
Side  of  Shorthand  and  Reporting,  by  H.  Thompson  (Dio-by  & 
Long)';  The  Tivo  Standards,  by  T.  A.  Walker,  M.A.  (Skeffington)  ; 
and  a  new  edition  of  The  Eastbourne  Pictorial. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS,  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRYSTAL  PALACE. — The  ASTOUNDING  PERFORM- 

ANCES  of  TWENTY-SIX  WILD  BEASTS.  TWICE  DAILY.  Lion  driving 
pair  of  Tigers;  Lions.  Tigers,  Bears  and  Boerhounds  at  Leap  Frog.  See-Saw.  Hurdle  Races. 
Cycling,  Globe  Trundling,  be.  A  novelty  in  Animal  Training  never  before  witnessed  in  any 
country  in  the  world.   Hundreds  oltid.  and  le.  seats.  

pRYSTAL    PALACE.  — BROCK'S    BENEFIT,  Thursday, 

^  September.  TWO  GREAT  FIREWORK  DISPLAYS.  Japanese  Daylight  Fire- 
works ;  British  Night  Fireworks.   

X  SIITEAD,  SURREY,  sixteen  miles  from  London,  between 

Epsom  and  Leatherhead,  a  quarter  mile  from  Station.  The  A  SI  ITEAD  LAND  COM- 
PANY. J  iinitcd.K!  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.is  building  HOUSES  to  suit  requirement?, 
of  lessees  on  plots  of  half  an  acre  and  upwards,  at  rentals  computed  at  j  per  cent,  on  outlay 
and  ground  rent  at  £20  per  acre.  Water  and  gas  laid  ou  the  Estate. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Foreign     T  AST  Saturday's  morning  papers  brought 
and  Colonial  -L^   the  conflict  of  reports  which  has  accom- 

Affairs.     panied  the  more  serious,  but  not  more  energetic, 
■encounters  of  armies  in  Chili  to  a  crisis.    They  contained 
in  the  same  column  the  contradictory  statements  that 
Balmaceda  was  defeated,  and  that  he  had  hemmed  in  the 
Congressionals,  who  were  now  reduced  to  desperation.  By  the 
evening  we  had  some  means  of  learning  which  version  was 
the  true  one.    It  then  appeared  that  Senor  Balmaceda  had 
carried  on  the  tradition  of  that  famous  Junta  Suprema 
of  Napoleonic  times,  which  continued  to  report  the  utter 
defeat  and  destruction  of  the  French  armies,  while  they 
were  actually   taking  possession  of  Seville.  Monday's 
papers  confirmed  this  news.     The  Congressionals,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  not  been  hemmed  in  at  all.    After  land- 
ing in  Quintero  Bay  on  the  21st  August,  they  had  first 
defeated  the  President's  troops  in  a  pitched  battle,  and 
had  then  advanced  on  Valparaiso.     In  a  second  engage- 
ment on  the  28th,  variously  described  as  a  furious  battle 
and  as  a  heavy  skirmish,  the  President's  generals  were 
killed,   and  his  troops  so  completely  beaten  that  Valpa- 
raiso  surrendered.    The   fact   that  numbers  of  his  men 
seem  to  have  gone  over  to  his  enemies  as  soon  as  defeat 
appeared  certain  may  perhaps  prove  that  they  had,  as  the 
•Congressionals  allege,  been  recruited  by  violence.  Perhaps 
it  only  proves  their  absolute  indifference  to  both  parties. 
Tuesday's  papers  began  to  give — as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected— reports  of  anarchy  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  In 
the  former  town  order  was  restored  partly  by  the  efforts  of 
■the  foreign  warships  in  the  harbour,  partly  by  the  whole- 
some vigour  displayed  by  the  Congressional  leaders  in 
.shooting  rioters  and  newspaper  editors  who  distributed 
incendiary  pamphlets.    In  Santiago  the  mob  was  longer 
unchecked,  and  gave  way  to  arson,  and  kindred  ways  of 
expressing  its  feelings.    But  there  also  order  is  said  to  have 
been  restored,  partly  by  General  Manuel  Baquedano,  who 
has  apparently  Jived  through  all  the  trouble  of  the  last  year 
undisturbed,  and  has  bsen  allowed  to  maintain  an  attitude 
•of  judicious  neutrality.   In  Coronel  the  President's  soldiers 
have  massacred  their  officers,  and,  in  combination  with  the 
mob,  have  indulged  in  excesses  unchecked  by  the  Congres- 
sionals or  by  foreign  warships.    Balmaceda,  before  taking 
to  flight,  handed  over  the  command  to  Baquedano,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Congressionals  that  officer  has  put  a  stop  to 
anarchy  in  Santiago.    This  fortunate  General  has  been  ap- 
pointed interim  President,  the  Congressional  Committee  are 
on  their  way  from  Iquique,  and,  though  Coquimbo  holds 
out,  it  is  probably  only  till  the  garrison  can  secure  terms. 
Balmaceda  has  fled.    Rumours  that  he  has  been  killed,  or 
that  he  has  got  off  in  one  of  his  steamers,  both  want  con- 
firmation, and  doubtless  owe  their  existence  to  their  pro- 
bability.   All  his  supporters,  who  could,  have  taken  refuge 
on  foreign  ships,  and  the  Congressionals  can  now  go  play, 
unless  they  fallout  among  themselves,  of  which  not  uncommon 
result  of  victory  in  civil  war  there  are  not  wanting  signs. 
According  to  the  last  report,  the  Espiegh  scandal  is  a 
Kennedy  scandal.    Sensible  people  will  wait  for  better 
evidence  than  round  assertions  from  Chili  before  believing 
that  there  is   any  scandal  whatever.  News  was  re- 
ceived on  Tuesday  of  the  defeat  and  repulse  of  another 
Erench   Central   African   Expedition    of    the  Crampel 
-order.    It  was  led  by  a  M.  Eournier,  and  proposed  to 
explore  the  Sanga,  an  affluent  of  the  Congo,  which  is  under- 
stood to  supply  a  highway  between  the  central  Soudan  and 
French  Congo.    The  proposed  route  would  have  led  across 
the  region  supposed  to  have  been  reserved  to  English 
influence  by  the  Convention  with  France.  The  approach- 
ing military  manoeuvres  to  be  carried  on  between  Vitry-le- 


Frangois  and  Chaumont  occupy  attention  in  France  herself 
for  the  present.  Manoeuvres  are  in  fact  the  real  business 
of  Europe.    Austria  has  begun  with  the  German  Emperor 

as  her  guest,  and  the  others  are  preparing  to  follow.  

From  the  East  there  comes  the  usual  supply  of  stories  to 
the  effect  that  the  Sultan  is  angry,  and  will  not  talk  to  Sir 
William  White,  because  England  refuses  to  evacuate  Egypt 
for  the  convenience  of  the  various  other  claimants  who  would 
certainly  leave  the  Porte  little  enough  to  say  in  it,  and  some 
of  whom  would  certainly  not  pay  him  his  tribute — that 
Russia  is  evading  its  promise  not  to  send  warships  through 
the  Dardanelles,  by  employing  its  Volunteer  fleet  to  carry 
its  soldiers — and  that  Servia  is  flourishing  its  tuck  under 
the  nose  of  Bulgaria,  which  tuck  it  has  promised,  on  a  broad 
hint  from  the  Sultan,  to  flourish  in  a  more  secluded  place. 

 In  Russia  the  rye  famine  has  led  to  bread  riots.  

The  dismal  Canadian  inquiry  into  scandals  goes  on,  with 
the  result  that  more  corruption  is  continually  discovered, 
and  is  found  to  have  reached  higher  and  higher.  Mr. 
Senecal,  who  is  accused  of  carrying  the  practice  of  extort- 
ing commissions  from  contractors  to  a  great  extreme,  has 
followed  Mr.  McGreevy's  example,  and  has  decided  to  con- 
template the  progress  of  the  inquiry  from  the  safe  seclusion 

of  the  United  States.  Sir  R.  Pinsent's  Committee  has 

ended  its  inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen,  and  has  made  a  report  to  the  effect  that  they 
have  been  subject  to  much  and  vexatious  interruption  by 
the  French,  while  they  have  received  little  or  no  protection 
from  English  cruisers. 

On  Saturday  the  Freeman  was  rescued  from  the 
Ireland,     hands  of  Mr.  Parnell  by  young  Mr.  Gray 

and  his  friends  the  Archbishops  by  a  majority, 
not  only  of  shares,  which  had  been  foreseen,  but  of  share- 
holders, which  had  not  been  expected.  The  Sunday  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Parnell  was  confined  to  a  eulogy  of  the 
dynamite  prisoners,  which  sounded  a  trifle  forced ;  a  few 
dexterous  thrusts  at  Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Dillon;  a 
promise  that  he  will  have  his  daily  very  soon,  and  an 
expression  of  confidence  that  his  daily  will  find  subscribers. 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  complained  that  his  letter  explaining  why 
he  could  not  attend  the  meeting  was  not  read,  as  being  too 
long,  though  it  only  reached  the  very  moderate  figure  of 
"  sixty-one  lines  of  a  column  " — a  trifle  for  a  gentleman  of  his 
fluency.  Meanwhile  a  Mr.  Carew — still  of  New  Tipperary 
— has  explained  at  length  how  he,  together  with  others, 
was  induced  to  believe  that  he  might  safely  join  in  bullying 
Mr.  Smith-Barry,  while  it  would  be  dangerous  to  him  not 
to  join.  How  he,  therefore,  did  take  part  in  the  "heroic  " 
venture,  and  how  he  has  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  his 
clerical  and  political  leaders.  Mr.  Carew  seems  dimly  to 
suspect  that  a  little  courage  and  honesty  would  have  been 
the  best  policy  for  him  after  all ;  but  he  only  suspects  it 
very  dimly.  The  Home  Rule  Union  has  published  a  draft 
of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  as  a  reproach  presumably  to  the 
leaders  who  have  so  steadily  refused  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  partridges, 
Correspondence,  the  invaluable  persons  who  supply  letters  to 

a  press  threatened  with  dearth  of  copy  are 
strong  on  the  wing.  Servants'  wages,  foreign  railway 
carriages,  drunkenness,  drains,  have  been  called  upon, 
and  have  not  been  found  wanting.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan 
has  kindly  favoured  the  Times  with  an  echo  of  its 
own  leader  on  the  Espiegles  share  in  the  Chilian  con- 
fusion. Mr.  Hall  has  rebuked  the  impertinence  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold's  comments  on  his  management 
of  his  estate.  Mr.  Tallack  has  answered  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe  artfully,  but  not  effectually.  The  art  was  shown 
by  beginning  his  letter  with  laudation  of  that  destruction 
and  reconstruction  at  St.  Albans  which  Lord  Grimthorpe 
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calls  restoration.  The  want  of  effect  appeared  in  Mr. 
Tallack's  effort  to  prove  that  capital  punishment  is  bad, 
or  at  least  of  dubious  use,  not  because  it  does  not  serve  its 
purpose  when  properly  employed,  but  because  it  is  not  uni- 
formly enforced.  The  remedy  for  that  defect  is  uniform 
enforcement.  He  has  been  answered  by  Lord  Grimthokpe 
with  an  asperity  which  proves  that  his  compliments  have 
been  utterly  wasted.  The  correspondence  is  widening,  and 
promises  well.  The  "  English  Church  on  the  Continent  " 
has  opened  another  sluice.  From  the  information  supplied 
we  learn  that  the  ablest  men  in  the  Church  do  not  prefer 
to  establish  themselves  where  there  are  no  parishes,  no 
sufficient  revenue,  no  permanent  congregations,  and  no 
career.  Some  of  the  correspondents  share  the  belief,  common 
among  travelling  Englishmen,  that  the  English  clergy  when 
they  go  abroad  for  rest  should  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
any  casual  knot  of  persons  who  happen  to  be  in  the  hotel 
with  them. 

The  political  speaking  of  the  week  has  not 
Miscellaneous,  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  sepa- 
rate notice.  Lord  Herschell  has  opened  a 
Liberal  Club  at  Swansea,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  miners  at  Wrexham.  The  speech  of 
the  first  contained  little  beyond  the  information  that  Lord 
Herschell  is  a  Liberal  because  all  just  men  are,  and  that 
the  note  of  a  Liberal  is  to  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  repeated  his  confession  of  faith  in  the 
need  for  an  Eight  Hours  Bill.  Lord  Cadogan  gave  the 
Sheffield  Cutlers  much  the  sort  of  speech  appropriate  to  the 

Cutlers'  Feast  on  Thursday  night.  The  Free  Education 

Act  comes  into  force  this  week,  and  has  been  welcomed  with 
mixed  feelings.  The  schools  which  have  been  declared  free 
have  been  found  also  to  become  suspect  to  a  portion  of  the 

working  class.  The  example  set  by  the  Salvation  Army  in 

persistently  defying  the  law  at  Eastbourne  continues  to  bear 
its  natural  fruits.  There  was  serious  riot  on  Sunday,  in 
which  both  the  police  and  Mr.  Booth's  rabble  were  roughly 
handled.  This  has,  of  course,  called  forth  the  usual  outcry 
from  people  who  hold  the  curious  new  doctrine  that 
when  somebody  begins  by  behaving  in  a  violent  and 
regular  way,  it  is  particularly  wicked  to  interfere  with 
him  irregularly.  We  fear  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  that  the 
Corporation  has  called  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  route  used 
by  the  Salvationists  to  vote  for,  or  against,  a  compromise 
by  which  the  Army  will  in  practice  gain  its  point.  If  so, 
the  Corporation  ought  to  feel  its  courage  revived  by  the 

size  of  the  majority  which  has  rejected  its  suggestion.  

The  doctrine,  also  strange,  that  good  character  entitles  a 
man  to  impunity  for  breach  of  the  law  has  been  again 
affirmed  by  Sir  P.  Edlin.  He  has  allowed  two  men  con- 
victed of  intimidation  to  get  off  scot  free,  for  that  is  what  is 
meant  by  binding  them  over  to  come  up  for  judgment. 
Man,  like  the  dog,  is  entitled  to  one  bite  apparently.  It  is 
an  encouraging  doctrine  for  the  Unions,  which  can  secure 
indefinite  successive  relays  of  "  respectable  men  "  to  intimi- 
date. An  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  has 

met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Dr.  Taylor  ;  and  has  discussed  many  things  more  or  less 
Oriental,  from  dwarf  races  and  worship  to  the  influence  of 
Arab-Spanish  women  on  Spanish  civilization.  The  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Commerce  have  closed  their  meeting  at 
Dublin,  after  affirming  the  need  for  practical  measures  to 
secure  a  closer  commercial  union  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies.    It  is  easier  to  affirm  the  need 

than  to  find  the  practical  measures.  On   Monday  a 

train  was  allowed  to  break  out  of  the  station  at  Bamsgate, 
with  fatal  results  to  the  only  person  who  was  in  the  way. 
The  accident  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  insane  prac- 
tice of  suspending  the  precautions  against  accidents  in  the 
busiest  season.  The  engine  was  reversed,  and  the  brake 
would  not  work. 

The  heavy  south-westerly  gale,  which  began 
Harvest!  on  Monday  evening  and  lasted  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  has  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  general 
good  harvest.  There  has  been  no  great  shipping  disaster, 
though  small  wrecks  are  reported  from  all  round  the  coast. 
Some  parts  of  the  country  have  escaped  better  than  others, 
but  they  are  very  few.  Destruction  has  fallen  on  the  crops 
in  Wales,  in  the  Midland  Counties,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  Kent 
hop-fields.  In  Bucks,  where  the  crop  was  heavy,  it  has 
been  so  beaten  down  with  the  wind  that  the  sickle  must  be 
used — and  it  is  said  that  the  art  of  using  the  sickle  has 
been  in  some  parts  of  the  country  nearly  forgotten.  It  is 
not  one  which  can  be  acquired  in  a  day,  and  the  fact  affords 
matter  for  reflection  to  those  who  rely  on  the  employment 


of  machinery  to  pull  the  English  farmer  through  his  diffi- 
culties. The  prospect  of  the  harvest  in  Ireland  is  little- 
better  than  in  England.  In  Scotland  there  is  still  a  chance 
that  a  favourable  change  in  the  weather  may  save  the 
corn ;  but  the  storm  has  been  most  destructive,  and  the 
hope  is  a  poor  one. 

Partridge-shooting  suffered  severely  from  the 
Sport.      general  backward  state  of  the   harvest.  In 

many  districts  it  has  been  found  necessary  to- 
postpone  the  opening  of  the  shooting  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  birds  are 
very  various.  In  the  Eastern  Counties  they  are  fairly 
good,  in  the  Midland  Counties  very  indifferent,  while  in 
Cheshire  and  Flintshire  the  heavy  rains  of  the  brooding 

season  have  been  very  destructive.  The  singularly  close 

and  well-contested  match  between  North  and  South  at 
Scarborough  ended  on  Wednesday  by  a  victory  for  the 
South  by  six  runs.  An  exciting  ending  to  the  match  com- 
pensated for  the  rather  depressing  beginning  of  the  Scar- 
borough Festival,  which  suffered  from  the  malignity  of  the 
weather.  The  play  was  delayed  by  the  state  of  the  ground, 
In  London  the  last  great  match  of  the  season — Surrey  v. 
Kent — was  played  on  ground  made  spongy  by  rain  on 
Friday.  On  Saturday  the  bowling  of  Lockwood  secured 
Surrey  an  unexpectedly  brilliant  victory  by  105  runs.  Bain 
has  had  a  painfully  large  share  of  the  cricket  season,  of 
which  we  review  the  general  features  elsewhere.  As  cricket 
draws  to  its  end  football  begins.  In  England  entries  have 
been  made  for  the  matches,  and  in  Ireland  a  Canadian  team 
was  defeated  at  Belfast  on  Saturday.  The  meeting  of  the 
Bugby  Football  Union  is  announced  for  the  16th,  to  consider 

the  contentious  question  of  transfers.  The  races  at  the 

Derby  meeting  have  afforded  nothing  of  interest.  The 

weather  has  at  all  times  exceptional  powers  of  favouring 
or  spoiling  yachting.  In  the  beginning  of  this  week  it 
chose  to  do  the  spoiling.  The  Channel  match,  which  was 
to  have  been  sailed  on  Monday  between  Dartmouth  and 
Plymouth,  was  ruined  by  the  gale.  Of  the  eight  yachts 
which  started  from  Dartmouth  Bange,  only  two — Mr. 
Jameson's  yawl  Erycina  and  Mr.  Still's  cutter  Sanguida — 
succeeded  in  rounding  the  Eddystone  and  finishing  the 
course  at  Blymouth.  They  came  in  in  the  order  of  their 
names  above.  The  two  had  a  handicap  match  to  them- 
selves next  day,  which  did  not  alter  their  respective  posi- 
tions.   In  the  fine  weather  of  Thursday  there  was  some 

pretty  racing  for  small  vessels.  On  Tuesday  the  annual 

golf  handicap  tournament  for  the  Queen  Victoria  Challenge 
Cup  began  at  St.  Andrews.    The  Vase  fell  to  Mr.  Colt. 

The  obituary  of  the  week   contains  several 
Obituary,     names  of  some  note,  though  none  of  any  great 

fame.  Bishop  Caldwell,  who  died  at  Madras, 
had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India  since  1838,  and  was  of 

some  distinction  as  an  Orientalist.  Mr.  Leonard  C. 

Wyon,  modeller  and  engraver  to  the  Mint,  in  which  he 
was  born  in  1829,  had  passed  his  life  in  its  service.  He 
was  known  as  a  medallist,  and  had  designed  the  coinages  of 
many  British  possessions.  The  old  florin  was  his  design  j 
but  not  the  new.    A  comparison  between  them  need  not  be 

feared  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wyon's  reputation.  Sir 

Philip  Grey-Egerton  was  a  country  gentleman  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  a  good  landlord  in  a  county  of  good  land- 
lords. General  Henry  Hamilton  had  done  good  service 

in   subordinate   command   in   the    Mutiny.  Mr.  F. 

Praeger,  the  musician,  was  a  prolific  composer  who  had 
been  settled  in  England  since  1834.  He  was  best  known 
as  a  successful  teacher  and  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 

music.  General  Latino  Coelho  was  vaguely  known  out 

of  his  native  Portugal  as  the  leader  of  the  Portuguese 

Bepublicans.  Mr.  Sydney  Williams,  of  the  firm  of 

Williams  &  Norgate,  was  a  publisher  of  note  who  was- 
himself  not  without  experience  as  a  writer. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  SESfOR  BALMACEDA. 

IF  it  were  not  somewhat  ungenerous  to  taunt  a  beaten 
party,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ask  the  Balmacedists 
whether,  in  their  account  of  the  transactions  of  last  week, 
they  did  not  overlook  the  precept  "  Be  not  too  bold."  It 
is  frequently  as  well  not  to  know  when  you  are  beaten  ;  but 
to  carry  this  nescience  to  the  point  of  declaring  that  your 
enemy  has  surrendered  to  the  last  man,  when  he  is  holding 
a  position  which  you  are  on  the  eve  of  attacking,  only  to  be 
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utterly  beaten,  is  both  too  audacious  and  too  anticipatory.  It 
is  not  clear  what  purpose  (unless  it  might  be  some  obscure 
Stock  Exchange  intrigue)  could  be  served  by  such  a  tissue  of 
lies  as  the  Presidential  party  circulated  last  Thursday  evening ; 
but,  whatever  the  purpose  was,  it  utterly  failed  of  achievement. 
The  conduct  of  the  invasion  by  General  del  Canto  appears 
to  have  been  as  intelligent  as  it  was  bold  in  its  beginning 
and  successful  at  its  end ;  though,  of  course,  we  must  not 
pay  too  implicit  credence  to  the  Congressional  accounts  of 
the  intentions  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  plan.  Of  the 
landing  and  the  passage  of  the  Aconcagua,  the  Balmacedist 
accounts  appear  to  have  been  fairly  correct.  It  is  less  certain 
whether  the  attacks  on  Vina  del  Mar  were,  as  the  Con- 
gressional say,  from  the  first  a  feint,  or  whether  they 
substituted  the  policy  of  extending  in  the  direction  of  the 
Santiago  road  when  they  found  the  defences  of  Valparaiso 
too  hard  to  crack.  At  any  rate,  the  policy,  whether  a  first 
or  a  second  thought,  was  fully  successful.  Balmaceda  first 
drew  all  his  strength  from  Santiago,  and  then  found  him- 
self cut  off  from  it,  and  obliged  to  assume  the  offensive. 
The  accounts  of  the  final  battle  are  not  altogether  consistent, 
but  they  all  agree  that  the  better  ai  ming  and  leading  of 
the  Congressionals,  their  possession  of  the  defensive,  and, 
last,  but  not  least,  the  desertion  of  considerable  bodies 
of  the  Presidential  troops,  made  the  victory  certain  before- 
hand. It  was,  at  any  rate,  very  thorough  and  very  rapid 
when  it  came  about.  Neither  in  Valparaiso  nor  in 
Santiago  itself  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  stand 
made  by  the  Balmacedists ;  and  in  the  former  town  the 
protection  for  a  time  afforded  by  the  marines  of  the  English 
and  other  ships  in  the  harbour  appears  to  have  been  a  little 
inefficient.  But  the  Congressionals  very  quickly  "assumed 
"  the  reins  " — which  in  South  American  means  began  shoot- 
ing. They  cleared  off  some  two  hundred  "rioters"  the 
first  night ;  they  shot  an  official  or  two,  and  (shocking  to 
relate)  a  newspaper  editor  next  day  or  so,  and  they  frankly 
declined  to  issue  any  amnesty  or  give  any  assurances.  But 
they  do  not  seem,  as  South  Americans  go,  to  have  abused 
their  victory  much.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  complete 
•enough.  The  Valparaiso  forts  seem  to  have  surrendered 
without  firing  a  shot ;  the  Almirante  Lynch  fired  a  few  for 
form's  sake,  and  then  struck,  all  the  other  Presidential 
vessels  following  suit.  But  the  remaining  details  can- 
not be  given  here.  It  is  excessively  improbable  that  much 
serious  resistance  will  continue,  while  the  commanders  of 
those  much-talked-of  craft,  the  Errazuriz  and  the  Pinto, 
will,  no  doubt,  find  it  their  best  way  to  make  terms.  Even 
two  hundred  years  and  more  ago  Prince  Rupert  found  a 
fleet  and  nothing  else  a  most  unsatisfactory  possession,  and 
a  sea  freelance  could  in  those  days  do  things  and  find  refuges 
which  are  quite  impossible  now. 

Assuming  that  the  insurrection  is  over,  we  may  pro- 
nounce it  a  tolerably  lively,  but  extremely  badly  recorded, 
example  of  the  usual  South  American  war,  carried  on  on 
all  the  larger  scale  and  with  all  the  greater  determination 
because  the  country  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  quietest, 
richest,  and  best  organized  of  all  the  States  which  came  from 
the  break-up  of  the  Spanish  Indies.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  a  better  arranged  country  for  "  revoluting  "  in 
than  Chili.  Its  enormous  length,  coupled  with  its  wasp- 
like narrowness  and  the  fact  that  the  sea  borders  it  on 
one  side,  and  not  merely  neutral  but  very  difficult  country 
on  the  other,  give  particular  opportunities  to  such  a  coup 
de  main  as  General  del  Canto's,  when  one  party  manages 
to  secure  the  command  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  it  was  probably 
nothing  but  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  proper  armament 
which  delayed  the  coup  so  long.  The  President  had,  prac- 
tically, no  choice  between  leaving  the  Northern  provinces 
(and  with  them  a  great,  if  not  the  best,  part  of  his  revenue)  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  of  enabling  that 
enemy,  when  he  had  sent  off  part  of  his  troops  on  the  long 
and  troublesome  land  journey,  to  take  him  at  disadvantage 
by  the  short  and  easy  route  of  the  sea.  The  war  is,  as 
we  have  said,  very  imperfectly  recorded  hitherto.  Its  land 
actions  have  probably  been  for  the  most  part  more  stubborn 
than  scientific,  though,  as  we  have  said,  the  final  dash  of 
General  del  Canto  (perhaps  a  little  gilded  by  its  success) 
seems  to  have  been  a  workmanlike  as  well  as  a  lucky 
exploit.  Had  the  Congressional  fleet,  in  its  first  and  full 
strength,  met  the  four  new  Presidential  ships— the  two 
Almirantes  and  the  two  Presidentes — face  to  face,  something 
like  that  naval  battle  for  which  everybody  is  waiting  would 
have  been  vouchsafed  us.  As  it  was,  the  sinking  of  the 
Blanco  Encalada  by  the  Lynch  and  the  Condell  showed  only 
that  an  ironclad  caught  napping  is  not  much  safer  than  a 


ballast-barge  in  the  same  position  ;  while  the  subsequent 
discomfiture  of  the  two  torpedo-catchers  by  the  unarmoured 
and  lightly  armed  Aconcagua  showed  that  fair  steam-power 
and  alert  brains  are  more  than  a  match  for  torpedoes  and 
torpedo  catchers  both.  Which  lessons  are  useful,  and  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  a  man's  belief  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  government  of  the  universe ;  but  not  entirely 
novel,  nor  very  striking. 

As  for  the  future  of  Chili,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  some 
shooting  of  foes,  and  perhaps  a  little  squabbling  of  friends. 
The  very  slight  depression  of  Chilian  securities,  even  when 
the  war  was  most  doubtful,  and  their  rapid  rise  when  it 
seemed  to  be  decided,  show  how  advantageous  it  is  for  a 
nation  to  have  mastered  the  elementary  principle  that  there 
is  no  such  weak-minded  course  of  action  as  not  paying  your 
debts.  For  some  time  to  come,  no  doubt,  the  expenses  of 
the  recent  contest  will  weigh  rather  heavily  upon  Chili. 
European  sympathies  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  and 
rightly,  with  the  victorious  party.  It  is  true  that  to  take 
so  high  a  tone  as  the  Times  does,  to  talk  of  "  the  Con- 
"  gressional  chiefs  annulling  the  decrees  of  the  usurper, 
"  abrogating  the  laws  passed  by  the  servile  Legislature, 
"  which  was  his  creature,"  and  so  forth,  may  be  excessive. 
After  all,  we  do  not  know  that  Seiior  Baljiaceda  was  much 
more  than  a  Chilian  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  the  bare  idea  of 
hunting  Mr.  Gladstone  like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains, 
of  annulling  and  abrogating  the  Irish  Church  Act,  the 
Land  Act,  and  other  measures  passed  by  servile  Legis- 
latures which  were  his  creatures,  and  of  shooting  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  is  too  horrible  almost  to 
mention.  The  Chilian  contest  was  probably  not  very 
different  from  other  South  American  contests,  though  the 
greater  power  and  resources  of  the  country,  its  pluckier 
population,  its  more  formidable  armament,  and  perhaps 
the  very  fact  that  it  has  been  quiet  and  constitutional  for 
so  long,  embittered,  magnified,  and  lengthened  the  struggle. 
It  is — at  least  it  may  be  hoped  so — over ;  and  we  think  the 
right  party  has  won.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  leave 
off  shooting  as  soon  as  possible,  sell  at  least  one  of  the 
Presidentes  and  one  of  the  Almirantes  to  anybody  who 
wants  ships  at  a  reasonable  discount,  put  the  army  and 
navy  generally  on  a  peace  footing,  and  set  every  Chilian  to 
work  to  make  money  as  soon  as  may  be.  A  revolution  is  a 
very  expensive  amusement,  and,  though  it  is  probably  im- 
possible that  even  the  soberest  nation  of  Spanish-Indian 
blood  should  not  allow  itself  one  now  and  then,  Chili  has 
had  a  fling  of  this  kind  which  had  better  last  her  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  It  is  sure  to  rank  in  history, 
if  only  as  the  first  of  modern  times  which  has  practically 
been  decided  by  the  navy.  The  naval  strength  of  the 
Congressionals  did  not  indeed  work  precisely  in  the  way 
or  to  the  extent  that  was  first  expected,  but  without  it 
they  could  not  possibly  have  won. 


COUNTY  CRICKET. 

THAT  much-abused  phrase  "a  bowlers'  year"  may  be 
said  to  describe  the  past  cricket  season  fairly  well.  In 
June,  however,  there  was  the  promise  of  a  lively  time  for 
batsmen,  almost  all  the  prominent  players  opening  in  excel- 
lent form,  with  the  strange  exceptions  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Dr.  W.  G.  Grace.  But  the  persistent  rains  of  J uly  and 
August  utterly  ruined  the  prospect  of  a  thoroughly  played- 
out  contest  among  the  leading  counties.  Since  1879  a 
season  so  dismal  has  not  been  known.  Drenching  storms 
have  caused  an  immense  percentage  of  games  drawn,  or 
abandoned,  with  the  natural  result  of  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  batting  averages.  When  the  rain  cleared  for  a 
while,  those  bright  intervals  that  tempered  the  severity  of 
the  daily  forecasts  seldom  arrived  to  cheer  players  and 
spectators.  Sodden  wickets,  blustering  winds,  and  gloomy 
skies  were  the  prevailing  conditions  of  this  year's  cricket. 
The  struggle  among  the  first-class  counties  has  not  pro- 
duced any  unexpected  results  in  the  relative  position  of 
competitors.  Surrey  retains  the  first  place  with  a 
record  that  is  even  more  decisive  than  that  of  last 
year.  From  all  points  of  view,  the  supremacy  of  Surrey 
is  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  The  position  the 
county  holds  is  altogether  invulnerable  to  attacks  of 
the  ingenious  and  specious  description  known  as  the  "  ex- 
"  plaining-away "  process.  Once  again  Surrey  heads  the 
list  by  consistent  superiority  in  all  departments  of  the 
game.    Of  sixteen  games  played,  they  won  twelve,  lost  two, 
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and  two  were  drawn.  Last  year's  record  tells  of  fourteen 
matches  played,  nine  of  which  were  won,  three  lost,  and 
two  drawn.  These  figures  show  that  the  victory  of  Surrey 
is  even  more  remarkable  than  last  year's.  Several  promi- 
nent batsmen  of  the  eleven  fell  away  considerably  from 
their  form  of  last  season.  Abel  leads  with  a  higher  average 
thanthatwhich  secured  him  the  first  place  last  year,and  Read 
replaces  Lohmann  as  second,  though  Lohmann's  average  as 
third  in  the  batting  list  of  Surrey  is  an  excellent  one.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Read  and  Henderson,  who  follow  next  in  order, 
average  a  trifle  over  twenty-two  each.  Lohmann's  repu- 
tation with  the  ball,  the  bat,  and  in  the  field  was  com- 
pletely sustained.  This  brilliant  cricketer  shows  an 
unapproached  mastery  of  the  game,  and  is  beyond  all 
question  the  best  of  living  examples  of  the  "  all-round " 
player.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  conspicuous  success  of 
Surrey  has  been  partially  due  to  the  singular  frequency  of 
Mr.  Shuter's  winning  the  toss,  with  the  right  of  starting 
the  batting.  The  only  occasion  when  they  were  decidedly 
beaten  was  by  Middlesex,  when  their  opponents  won  the 
toss  and  opened  the  game  on  a  true  and  fast  wicket,  which 
had  become  treacherous  through  heavy  showers  by  the  time 
that  Surrey  had  to  bat.  Surrey,  certainly,  enjoyed  all  the 
season  a  disproportionate  share  in  the  kind  of  "  good  luck  " 
which  Middlesex  gained  on  this  occasion.  As  a  contributive 
element  in  victory,  too  much  has  been  made  of  Surrey's 
advantage  in  this  respect.  In  several  matches  the  weather 
was  so  capricious  that  the  luck  was  equivalent  to  a  very 
dubious  favouring  of  the  winning  side,  and  on  those 
occasions  when  Surrey  undoubtedly  reaped  a  certain  amount 
of  benefit  from  their  "  good  luck,"  widely  divergent  estimates 
of  the  benefit  may  be  reasonably  held  by  critics.  Consider- 
ing all  the  elements  of  chance  in  cricket,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  rash  to  assert  that  Surrey  gained  a  siDgle 
victory  OAving  merely  to  Mr.  Shuter's  luck. 

The  capacity  of  the  Surrey  eleven  was  strikingly  vindicated 
on  difficult  wickets,  as  in  the  return  match  with  Kent,  the 
last  of  the  season.  On  this  occasion  Surrey  won  the  toss, 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  Kent's  first  innings,  held  a  balance 
of  thirty-eight  runs.  But  following  Kent,  on  a  very 
treacherous  wicket,  they  again  exceeded  their  opponents' 
first  innings  by  seventeen  runs,  and  then  proceeded  to  put 
Kent  out  for  forty-five.  In  this  second  innings  of  Kent 
only  thirty-three  runs  were  made  off  the  bat,  and  Lock- 
wood  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of  taking  seven 
Kentish  wickets,  all  bowled,  for  nineteen  runs.  Lancashire 
takes  second  place  in  the  county  list,  yet  the  sum  of  their 
achievements  is  far  below  that  of  Surrey.  Of  the  older 
players,  Barlow  and  Watson  were  unable  to  shine  as  here- 
tofore. Mr.  A.  G.  Steele,  unfortunately,  played  but  once. 
Among  the  recruits,  Mr.  A.  G.  M'Laren  and  Mr.  S.  M. 
Crosfield  were  notably  successful,  while  Ward,  Smith, 
Sugg,  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Hornby  showed  capital  form  through- 
out the  season.  Mr.  Kemble  approved  himself  to  be  a 
competent  wicket-keeper,  if  not  another  Pilling.  Mold 
and  Briggs  bowled  with  wonderful  success.  The  advance 
of  Middlesex  to  third  place  from  the  last  but  one  in  last 
year's  tail  is  a  pretty  illustration  of  the  old  truth,  "  You 
"  cannot  play  county  cricket  without  bowlers."  This  year 
a  strong  batting  team,  but  not  stronger  than  in  the 
disastrous  season  of  1890,  has  scored  as  many  victories  as 
Lancashire,  chiefly  through  the  excellent  bowling  of  J.  T. 
Hearne  and  Rawlin.  The  great  feature  of  the  campaign, 
in  which  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Stoddart  displayed  brilliant 
hitting  and  firm  defence,  was  the  conquest  of  Surrey  by  the 
Metropolitan  county.  Nottingham  might  have  taken  a 
higher  place  than  the  fourth,  but  for  the  moderate  success 
of  the  bowlers.  The  batting  figures  of  the  eleven  are 
eloquent  of  strength,  Shrewsbury  and  Gunn  both  averaging 
over  forty.  The  county  has  long  been  a  prolific  nursery  of 
bowlers,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  does  not  continue  to  keep  the 
best  of  these.  Shrewsbury's  course  through  the  season 
was  altogether  exceptional.  On  the  sound  and  dry  wickets 
of  June  this  admirable  player  did  absolutely  nothing.  But 
when  the  wet  set  in  and  the  averages  of  other  batsmen 
began  to  dwindle,  Shrewsbury  played  with  his  ancient 
vigour  and  certainty,  scoring  heavily  to  the  very  close  of 
the  season.  Kent  shows  a  disappointing  record,  though  it 
was  clearly  a  powerful  eleven  that  beat  Middlesex  twice. 
Somerset  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
last  year,  if  not  the  expectations  of  those  sanguine  persons 
who  did  not  distinguish  between  "  first-class  "  counties  and 
second-class.  To  have  won  the  most  exciting  contest  of  the 
year  is  a  distinction  that  any  one  of  the  counties  might  envy. 
But  the  batting  of  Somerset  has  been  consistently  good.  Mr. 


Woods  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  are  the  only  amateurs  who  head 
county  bowling  lists,  and  Mr.  Woods,  like  Mr.  Nepean  and 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Sussex,  "  round  the  corner "  Smith,  will 
make  runs  at  the  critical  moment,  and  puzzle  the  best  of  his 
opponents  with  the  ball.  Sussex  has  improved  consider- 
ably on  last  season's  record,  thanks  to  the  bowling  of  Tate 
and  Mr.  Smith,  the  batting  of  Bran,  Humphreys,  Mr. 
NEwnAM,/Mr.  Smith,  and  Marlow.  For  Yorkshire 
and  Gloucestershire  the  season  has  been  extremely  depress- 
ing. The  former  eleven  has  experienced  many  changes. 
Some  of  the  recruits,  notably  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson,  Mr.  E. 
Smith,  and  Wardall,  promise  to  be  valuable  additions  to 
the  county.  Gloucestershire  suffered  greatly  from  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Cranston  to  repeat  his  last  year's  career  of 
successes.  An  accident  early  in  the  season  seriously  affected 
Dr.  W.  G.  Grace's  play,  though  in  bowling  the  champion 
served  his  county  admirably.  His  play  at  the  close  of  the 
season  proved,  however,  that  he  was  but  temporarily  dis- 
abled, and  everybody  may  hope  to  see  him  resume  his  old 
position  in  the  batting  lists  of  next  year. 


THE  DARDANELLES. 

THE  setting  of  the  usual  holiday  task  for  coffee-house- 
babble  has  been  postponed  for  some  time  by  the 
Cronstadt  and  Portsmouth  festivities ;  and  now  that  the 
subject  has  been  published,  it  is  not  by  any  means  without 
reference  to  them.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
Russia  has  been  trying  to  get  the  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles opened  to  her  own  fleet,  while  retaining  the  closure 
on  other  ships  of  war.  The  wedge  used  on  this  particular 
occasion  has  been  the  once  celebrated  Volunteer  Fleet — ■ 
the  vessels  which  are  at  once  ships  of  war  and  not  ships  of 
war — and  the  Czar's  Government  has  felt  or  affected  ex- 
treme wrath  at  the  application  of  the  rule  to  one  of  these 
Quaker  craft.  Report  now  says  that  not  only  has  Turkey 
submitted  to  an  apology  and  an  indemnity  for  the  stoppage 
of  the  Moscow,  but  that  she  has  also  agreed  for  the  future 
to  interpose  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  free  navigation  for 
Russian  war  vessels.  No  confirmation,  neither  any  denial, 
of  this  has  come  from  official  sources,  and  of  course,  though 
it  would  be  a  mere  shuffle,  there  is  the  shuffle  that  the 
Moscow  is  a  ship  of  war  and  not  a  ship  of  war,  and  that  she 
was  passing  through  in  her  not-ship-of-war  capacity.  And 
this  is  the  explanation  officiously  given.  But  the  matter  has 
fluttered  the  always  rather  easily  flutterable  dovecotes  of 
Vienna,  and  is  seen  there  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Russo- 
French  understanding  which  Baron  Moiirenheim — more 
indefatigable  than  Admiral  Gervais— is  still  not  weary  of 
toastiDg  on  whatsoever  balcony,  platform,  or  other  high 
place  he  may  quite  accidentally  find  himself  in  presence  of 
a  crowd.  The  Sultan,  it  is  said,  is  in  Ghazi  Osman 
Pasha's  hands,  and  the  Ghazi  has  a  regard  for  his  Plevna 
conquerors  ;  he  is  angry  with  England  about  Egypt,  and  so 
forth. 

For  ourselves,  we  should  be  neither  very  much  surprised 
nor  very  much  disturbed  if  the  rumour  were  true  ;  and, 
though  we  should  think   it  wiser  and  more  honourable 
conduct  if  the  other  Treaty  Powers  put  their  foot  down,, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  did  not.    Few  nations 
keep  treaties  any  longer  than  it  suits  them ;    but  the 
entire  indifference  of  Russia  to  her  own  undertakings  is- 
the  merest  commonplace  of  history.    Very  rarely  has  any 
Czar,  any  Czar's  Minister,  any  Czar's  general  ever  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  own  or  his  master's  engagements. 
There  is  scarcely  a  point  where  the  Russian  flag  flies  beyond 
the  ancient  borders  of  Russia  to  which  it  has  not  advanced 
in  distinct  unblushing  breach  of  a  pledge  not  to  advance  to 
that  particular  point.    The  thing  is  so  well  known  that 
the  political  Jove  laughs  indulgently,  no  doubt,  at  perjuries 
which  are  not  the  exception  but  the  rule.    On  the  other 
hand,  incomprehensible  as  it  seems  that  the  lamb  should 
draw  up  with  the  wolf,  yet  the  liberality  of  Russia  in 
greasing  Pashas'  palms,  assisted  by  the  quasi  affinity  and 
fellow-feeling  between  Oriental  Turkey  and  semi- Oriental 
Russia  as  compared  with  the  Western  Powers,  has  con- 
stantly caused  rcqiproclicments  between  the  two.    The  onlv 
point  of  real  interest  is  what  it  behoves  the  other  Powers- 
to  do.    We  do  not  see  that  it  behoves  them  to  do  any- 
thing very  much,  except,  of  course,  to  insist  that  the  new 
privilege,  if  it  be  real,  is  extended  to  all  alike.  The 
closing  of  the  Dardanelles  became  very  much  of  a  farce 
when  Russia  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Granville  to  tear  up  the  only  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
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which  made  it  effective.  So  long  as  the  ships  were  not 
there  to  come  out,  it  was  all  very  well  that  the  Dardanelles 
should  be  closed  against  them.  But  if  Kussia  is  at  liberty, 
as  she  now  is,  to  build  as  big  a  fleet  as  she  likes  at  Sebastopol, 
does  anybody  think  that  an  impalpable  understanding  will 
bar  the  Dardanelles  to  that  fleet  1  It  will  come  out  when 
it  wants  to  come,  when  it  is  strong  enough  to  come,  and 
when  there  is  nobody  stronger  at  hand  to  beat  it  back.  The 
Sultan's  firman  is  not  necessary  to  let  it  out,  and  the 
Sultan's  forbidding  is  certainly  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
it  in.  What  there  is  at  the  back  of  the  new  arrangement, 
as  reported,  of  insolence  to  other  Powers,  can  be  easily 
adjusted  if  those  Powers  choose.  There  are  capital  har- 
bours in  the  North  JEgean  which  would  be  a  pleasant 
change  from  Villefrancbe  and  Venice,  even  from  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  to  our  Mediterranean  fleet.  For  all  the  rest, 
what  is  the  use  of  stretching  parchment  booms  across  a 
channel  for  ironclad  rams  t 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  "INFALLIBLE  SYSTEM.-' 

ONCE  upon  a  time  a  general  election  was  held  to  enable 
the  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  a  question  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Greatest  of  All  English  Statesmen,  Past,  Present,  and  to 
Come.  And  the  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  pro- 
nounced judgment  thereon,  and  found  that  the  Greatest  of 
All  English  Statesmen,  Past,  Present,  and  to  Come,  had 
executed  the  most  shameful  of  surrenders  and  put  forward 
the  most  mischievously  insane  proposal  that  even  he,  the 
Greatest  of  all  Statesmen  as  aforesaid,  had  executed  and 
put  forward  in  the  whole  course  of  his  career ;  and  a  large 
majority  of  this  electorate — to  wit,  the  constituencies  of 
Great  Britain — emphasized  their  judgment  as  aforesaid  by 
returning  374  opponents  against  191  supporters  of  the 
Greatest  of  All  English  Statesmen,  Past,  Present,  and  to 
Come.  Thereat  was  that  illustrious  man  mightily  chagrined  ; 
and  he  looked  eagerly  about  for  some  sign  that  his  fortunes 
would  retrieve  themselves.  And  in  a  short  time  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Great  Statesman  there  were  held  three 
by-elections,  and  at  two  out  of  these  three  by-elections  a 
supporter  of  the  Great  Statesman  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment. Then  was  he  exceeding  joyful,  and  cried  aloud  and 
said,  "  Lo,  here  are  Electoral  Facts.  It  remaineth  only  to 
"  make  use  of  them."  And  he  called  stoutly  for  Cocker's 
Book  of  Arithmetic,  and  it  was  brought  to  him,  and  he 
opened  it  at  "  the  Pule  of  Simple  Proportion,"  and  studied 
therein  long  and  earnestly.  And  he  arose  and  took  unto 
him  his  tablets,  and  said,  "  Three  elections  have  been 
"  held,  and  I  have  won  two  of  them;  and  there  are  567 
"  constituencies  in  Great  Britain.  So  that  the  Rule  of 
"  Three  Sum,  whereby  the  strength  of  my  party  after  the 
"  next  election  may  be  computed,  is  as  follows : — 

3  :  2    :  :    567    :  378. 

"  "Wherefore  it  is  clear  that  at  the  next  election  there  will  be 
"378  representatives  of  British  constituencies  returned  to 
"  Parliament  to  support  the  Greatest  of  All  English  States- 
"  men,  and  only  189  sent  there  to  oppose  him." 

But  while  he  was  musing  joyfully  on  these  things  he  was 
approached  by  a  learned,  accurate,  and  devoted  Follower 
(same  which  he  heard  the  story  of  Colonel  Dopping),  and  the 
learned,  accurate,  and  devoted  Follower  said  unto  him  : — 
"  Master,  you  have  postponed  your  calculations  to  too  late 
"  a  date,  and  unnecessarily  overburdened  yourself  with 
"  statistics.  Behold,  I  will  show  you  a  more  excellent  way. 
"  The  first  of  these  three  by-elections  was  decided  in  your 
"  favour,  and  there  is  no  need  for  further  evidence.  Your 
"  sum  in  proportion  should  have  been  stated  thus  : — 
1  :  1    :  :    567    :  :  567. 

"  So  that  you  may  repose  for  the  rest  of  the  present  Par- 
"  liament  on  the  assurance  that  you  will  win  every  seat  in 
"  Great  Britain  at  the  next  election."  Then  the  Greatest 
of  All  English  Statesmen  was  greatly  moved,  and  thanked 
the  learned,  accurate,  and  devoted  Follower  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  been  in 
Ireland  lately,  and  whether  agents  were  still  threatening 
to  fire  unloaded  rifles  at  boys,  "in  the  strictest  sense  of 
"  the  word,"  in  that  distressful  country.  And  then  he  re- 
tired to  his  library,  and  went  carefully  through  the  figures 
again,  especially  those  of  the  second  Rule  of  Three  Sum ; 
and,  having  found  them  perfectly  correct,  embodied  them 
in  an  article  for  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


This  account  of  the  matter  does  not,  of  course,  pretend 
to  more  than  allegorical  truth,  and  we  have,  we  admit,  no 
historical  warrant  for  saying  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the 
assistance  of  Professor  Stuart  in  his  calculations.    That  is 
merely  a  conjecture  suggested  by  the  unimpeachable  accu- 
racy of  the  facts  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  on  this 
occasion  been  supplied.    But  the  allegorical  truth  of  the 
above  narrative  is,  we  submit,  complete.    It  only  slightly 
heightens — we  decline  to  say  that  it  caricatures — the  ad- 
mission made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  on  the  second  page 
of  his  article  on  "  Electoral  Facts  "  in  the  current  number  of 
the  periodical  also  referred  to.    "  So  early  as  in  October  1 887, 
"  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  it  was  shown,  upon  the 
"  limited  range  of  evidence  then  forthcoming,  that,  so  far  as 
"  reliance  might  be  placed  upon  that  evidence,  there  would 
"  probably  be,  upon  any  occasion  supplied  by  a  General 
"  Election,  a  majority  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  voices 
"  in  favour  of  the  Irish  cause."    In  other  words,  in  a  little 
over  twelve  months  after  the  election  of  1886,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  forecast,  and 
possible  to  succeed  in  forecasting,  the  issue  of  an  election 
in  1892,  or  1893,  from  tne  ^sult  °f  tne  half  a  dozen  or  so 
of  contests  which  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
We  have  only  carried  this  most  ridiculous  process  one  stage 
further,  and  imaginatively  represented  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  deducing  his  results  from  evidence  of  a  slightly — but 
only  a  slightly— " more  limited  range"  than  that  of  the 
data  which  were  then  before  him.     The  mere  fact  that 
he  should  have  erected  an  hypothetical  majority  of  a 
hundred  on  the  basis  of  a  year's  by-elections  is  eloquent 
of  the  temper  of  mind  which  he  brings  to  his  arith- 
metical studies.     It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  what- 
ever the  moral  significance  of  this,  it  does  not  affect  the 
substantial  addition  which  every  year  has  made  to  the 
foundations  of  the  edifice,  and  that  the  electoral  returns  of 
five  years  form  a  more  solid  basis  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
estimates  than  those  of  one  year.    No  doubt  they  do  ;  but 
that  they  supply  him  with  anything  like  the  data  for  the 
elaborate  calculations  in  which  he  engages  is  a  proposition 
which  the  widely  varying  results  of  his  own  various  methods 
go  of  themselves  a  long  way  to  refute.    The  singular  part 
of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  belief  in  his  own 
science  of  political  meteorology  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  shaken  by  the  bewildering  variety  of  its  infor- 
mations.   It  appears  to  be  all  one  to  him  that  one  method 
of  calculation  supplies  him  with  a  "  future  Liberal  majority" 
of  46,  that  another  yields  him  53,  a  third  85,  and  a  fourth 
97.    Nor,  we  dare  say,  will  he  be  much  discomposed  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  has  since  pointed  out  to 
him  that  one  peculiarity  of  his  first  method  consists  in 
reckoning  more  than  twenty  of  his  victories  twice  over,  and 
that  his  first  "  majority,"  therefore,  must  be  reduced  from 
46  to  22.    He  surveys  this  wealth  of  solutions  of  the 
electoral  problem  which  he  has  to  solve  with  just  as  much 
complacency  as  he  reviews  the  result  of  his  own  calculation 
in  1878.    In  the  "modest  obscurity  of  a  note "  placed  in 
the  same  inconspicuous  position  as  the  signature  of  the 
article,  he  informs  us  that  in  the  above  year  he  estimated 
the  Liberal  majority  at  from  56  to  90,  and  that  it  actually 
came  out,  such  was  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations,  at  more 
than  double  the  smaller  estimate,  and  half  as  much  again  as 
the  larger.   His  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
four  methods  in  gaining  him  a  majority  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  in  their  indications  of 
its  amount.    There  might  be  something  in  this,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  be  sure  of  having  exhausted  all  the 
possible  modes  of  manipulating  the  figures;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  assurance  to  that  effect,  the  mere  fact  that 
it  is  possible  for  one  of  his  modes  of  manipulating  them  to 
give  the  answer  22,  and  for  another  to  give  it  at  96,. 
remains  enough  to  discredit  all  of  them  alike  in  the 
judgment  of  any  critic  who  prefers  processes  of  reasoning 
to  tricks  of  arithmetic. 

But,  among  the  many  objections  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
forecast  of  the  electoral  future  from  his  collection  of  elec- 
toral facts,  the  shortest  and  simplest  is  that  it  is  vitiated 
by  that  fundamental  fallacy  which  underlies  the  "  infallible 
"  system "  that  ruins  its  inventor  at  the  gambling  table. 
It  assumes  that  arithmetical  conclusions,  if  accurate  in 
theory,  may  be  relied  upon  to  verify  themselves  in  prac- 
tice within  the  limits  of  a  certain  fixed  number  of  instances. 
The  "  punter  "  at  Monte  Carlo  is  perfectly  right  in  holding 
that,  if  the  red  has  won  twenty  times  oftener  than  the 
black,  the  balance  will  in  process  of  time  redress  itself  by  the 
black  winning  twenty  more  coups  than  the  red.    His  error 
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— his  disastrous  error — consists  in  the  assumption  that  this 
readjustment  must  necessarily  occur  before  he  has  lost  all 
his  money  by  backing  the  colour  in  arrear.  Mr.  Gladstone 
uses  his  law  of  chances  in  a  precisely  analogous  way.  His 
arithmetical  reasonings  cannot  possibly  prove  more  than 
that  an  infinite  number  of  elections  would  yield  a  certain 
proportion  of  Gladstonian  to  Unionist  returns.  But  he 
treats  them  nevertheless  as  conclusively  proving  that  the 
figures  will  come  out  in  precisely  these  same  proportions 
from  a  certain  fixed  number — to  wit,  565 — electoral  coups. 
The  confidence  with  which  he  holds  this  conviction  is 
psychologically  interesting,  because  it  assists  us  to  under- 
stand the  sway  which  strong  de-ure  enables  this  fallacy  to 
exercise  over  less  acute  and  powerful  minds.  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  not  happen  to  care  about  roulette  and  trente  et  quarante, 
and  he  does  care  very  much  indeed  about  the  game  of 
politics.  He  has  no  ambition  to  "  break  a  bank,"  but  the 
one  object  of  his  life  is  to  turn  out  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment. And  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  as  regards  the 
particular  game  in  which  his  passions  are  engaged,  he  is  as 
complete  a  slave  to  his  "  infallible  system  "  as  is  any  broken 
gamester  now  wandering  out  at  elbows  about  the  limited 
dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 


BE  PIRATICO  IXQUIPENDO. 

"  TTOME  to  us,"  says  the  wicked  Frenchman  in  Mr. 

J--L  Clark  Russell's  exceedingly  agreeable  Frozen 
Pirate,  "  means  the  Dry  Tortugas."  It  partly  grieved  and 
partly  gladdened  his  interlocutor  to  think  that,  if  M. 
Jules  Tassard  arrived  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  he  was  very 
unlikely  to  find  the  friends  he  sought.  But  if  we  may 
accept  the  dictum  of  Mr.  De  Butzen,  police  magistrate  of 
"Westminster  (under  the  a-gis  of  which  dictum  all  remarks 
here  made  and  to  be  made  are  hereby  placed),  the  modern 
Dry  Tortugas  lie  somewhere  Greenwich  way — in  4  Paragon 
Mews,  New  Kent  Boad.  An  omnibus  proprietor — to  whom, 
we  trust,  Mr.  De  Butzen  did  an  injustice — lives  dans  ces 
parages,  in  these  Paragon  Mews,  and — still  according  to 
the  magistrate — he  sallied  therefrom  with  intent  to  prey 
upon  guileless  Americans.  Four  persons  of  that  nation— a 
gentleman  and  three  ladies — travelled  with  this  pirate 
bold  from  Charing  Cross  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and, 
on  descending  after  this  enormous  journey,  were  charged 
a  shilling  each,  the  total  being  exactly  double  as  much 
as  an  obliging  cabman  would  have  been  proud  to  convey 
them  for.  The  modern  Magnus  Troil  and  the  modern 
Brenda  and  Minna  (with  another  who  may  have  been 
Claud  Halcro  in  petticoats)  were  not,  however,  satisfied 
with  the  very  moderate  ransom.  They  summoned  the 
police,  and  the  police  summoned  the  pirate,  and  complained 
that  he  had  unlawfully  neglected  to  keep  distinctly  and 
conspicuously  painted  a  table  of  fares,  as  per  section  7, 
chap,  viii.,  6  &  7  Vict.  ;  in  other  words,  he  had  not  dis- 
played the  death's  head  and  cross  bones,  and  so  had  not,  as 
Bunyan  would  say,  put  himself  under  the  laws  intended 
for  the  protection  of  pirates.  This,  however,  it  turned  out 
was  exactly  what  he  had  done.  There  was  "  an  easily  re- 
41  movable  board  fixed  by  a  button  over  the  ordinary  fare 
"  table  in  the  omnibus,  and  stating  that  the  fare  to  Kew 
"  was  eighteenpence,  and  any  shorter  distance  a  shilling  " ;  in 
other  words,  the  Jolly  Boger  was  so  constructed  as  to 
appear  or  disappear  at  pleasure  above  or  below  the  Union 
Jack.  This  plea  was  supplemented  by  the  further  one, 
unworthy  of  the  spacious  times  of  Blackbeard  and  his 
likes,  that  the  special  fares  "  were  charged  for  the  short 
"  distances  to  keep  room  for  those  who  wanted  seats  for 
"  the  entire  journey" — that,  let  us  say,  walking  the  plank 
had  only  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  clearing  the  cabins 
for  bona-fide  passengers.  Mr.  De  Butzen  seems  to  have 
neglected  this  subtlety ;  but  on  the  main  point,  though  he 
said  the  practice  "was  an  opening  for  fraud,  which  he  had 
ts  no  doubt  had  been  in  this  case  committed,"  he  decided 
that  the  Fortune's  Favourite  of  Paragon  Mews  had  com- 
plied with  the  Act,  granting,  however,  a  case  to  the  police. 

Certain  persons  have  made  uncomplimentary  remarks  on 
this  decision,  forgetting  that,  if  even  Blackbeard  plays  the 
game,  Blackbeard  must  take  the  stakes.  It  will,  however, 
not  be  a  bad  thing  if  it  opens  up  the  whole  question  of 
"  pirate "  omnibuses,  which  are  alleged  to  ply  the  fair 
trade  in  rather  curious  and  audacious  manners.  This 
particular  instance  may,  of  course,  or  may  not,  be  one 
siich — we  simply  follow  Mr.  De  Butzen  ;   but,  unless 


common  fame  is  more  than  usually  a  common  liar,  there 
certainly  are  omnibus  men  who  are  not  actuated  by  the  mere 
desire  to  put  long-distance  passengers  in  a  better  position 
than  others.  Omnibuses,  it  may  be,  are  not  much  patronized 
by  male  persons  who  occupy  the  middle  stage  of  life  and 
livelihood.  They  do  not  go  quick  enough,  and  they  are 
too  miscellaneous.  Man  is  proud,  hurried,  unsociable,  reck- 
less of  such  money  as  he  possesses.  But  they  are  useful  to  the 
impecunious  ;  they  are  strangely  beloved  by  members  of  the 
other  sex,  for  reasons  which  if  it  be  lawful  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  ;  and  they  have  sometimes  been  favourite  re- 
sorts of  aged  persons  of  genius — notably  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
M.  Victor  Hugo.  All  these  are  classes  eminently  to  be 
protected,  and  apparently  they  are  in  great  need  of  pro- 
tection. It  is  monstrous  that  the  young,  the  fair,  the 
gifted,  the  stranger,  should  not  be  able  to  descend  Picca- 
dilly, and  look  into  our  Parks,  our  club  windows,  and 
the  emporiums  of  our  trade  without  a  shilling  going 
bang  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Besides,  when  the 
Companies  were  driven  off  the  field  the  other  day,  and 
the  streets  of  London  became  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise, 
the  pirates  for  the  most  part  continued,  and  played  the 
part  of  Satan  in  that  Eden.  Therefore,  as  was  said  on  a 
famous  occasion,  they  deserve  hanging  for  something  else, 
and  so  they  should  swing.  Of  course,  the  particular  For- 
tune's Favourite  which  requisitioned  the  Yankees  may,  as 
we  have  said,  be  a  wronged  craft;  but  we  hope  that  Sir 
Edward  Bradford  will  be  able  to  better  the  already  good 
record  of  his  commissionership  by  obtaining  a  case  in  this 
instance,  taking  it  to  the  necessary  authorities,  and  getting 
the  pirates  who  have  no  good  reasons  to  offer  stopped  in 
their  career. 


THE  LAST  OF  NEW  TIPPERARY. 

WE  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  audacious 
complacency  with  which  Mr.  O'Brien  has  been 
surveying  the  country  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  pacified,  and 
congratulating  himself  upon  its  tranquillity,  will  be  one  whit 
dashed  by  the  pathetic  letter  which  has  been  addressed  by 
one  of  his  victims  to  the  Times  from  10  Parnell  Street, 
Tipperary.  Others,  however,  will  be  able  to  compare  the 
miserable  story  of  the  dupe  with  the  insolent  vaunts  of  the 
deceiver,  and  the  comparison  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive. 
Mr.  James  Carew  need  hardly,  indeed,  have  troubled  him- 
self to  contradict  the  assertion  of  Mr.  O'Brien  Dalton  that 
the  Tipperary  tenants  "  went  into  the  fight  voluntarily." 
There  was  never  much  misconception  on  that  point  in 
England  from  the  very  first,  and  latterly  even  the  most 
bigoted  of  English  believers  in  the  spontaneity  of  this  most 
manufactured  movement  have  had  their  eyes  opened. 
Nor  was  there  any  one  ignorant  of  the  part  played  in 
it  by  the  high-souled  Mr.  O'Brien,  upon  whom  more 
than  upon  any  other  man  in  Ireland  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fate  of  these  wretched  pawns  in 
the  agitators'  game.  The  principal  value  of  Mr.  Carew's 
letter  is  in  the  clearness  with  which  it  brings  home 
their  share  of  the  guilt  to  a  body  of  men  who  have  now 
obtained  ascendency  in  Ireland.  On  this  part  of  the  matter 
the  truth  is  possibly  not  quite  so  well  known  as  it  should 
be,  and  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  England  that,  if  the 
ruin  of  a  once  prosperous  Irish  town  is  traceable,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  politicians  like  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Gill, 
it  is  due  in  a  hardly  less  important  degree  to  those  new 
allies  of  the  English  Nonconformist,  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood and  prelacy  of  Ireland. 

It  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  the  writer  of  this  letter,  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  either  his  judgment  or  his  good 
faith,  that  the  disastrous  conflict  in  which  the  Tipperary 
tenants  were  involved  with  their  landlord  might  have 
been  arrested  at  the  outset  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel.  "  It  was  a  lamentable  state 
"  of  things  " — writes  Mr.  Carew,  describing  the  unhappy 
situation  of  these  tenants,  threatened  with  eviction  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  destruction  of  their  homes  and  shops  by 
Mr.  O'Brien's  instruments  on  the  other — "and  particularly 
"  so  when  three  words  from  our  Archbishop  would  put  a 
"  stop  to  it ;  who,  instead  of  uttering  these  words,  wrote  a 
"  letter  to  Canon  Cahill  expressive  of  the  right  of  com- 
"  bination  against  combination,  which  letter  augmented  it 
"  more  than  all  the  speeches  made,  and  that  letter  was 
"  posted  week  after  week  on  dead  walls  for  no  other  object." 
Canon  Cahill's  share  in  the  depopulation  of  Tipperary  is 
pretty  well  known  ;  but  Mr.  Carew  records  an  utterance  of 
another — or  we   presume  it  to   be  another — "  reverend 
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"  gentleman  "  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  transaction 
which  deserves  to  be  noted  by  Nonconformists  gifted  with 
the  denominational  "conscience."  Asked  by  the  writer 
whether  he  might  not  remain  in  possession,  as  his  wife, 
"  who  lay  speechless  and  paralysed,"  might  die  if  removed, 
this  decidedly  "  Roman  father  "  of  the  people  replied,  "  Let 
"  her  die  !  Are  you  going  to  take  the  bribe  from  Smith- 
"  Barry  1 "  And  wife  and  husband  had  to  go  out  with 
the  rest. 

"  We  have  since  lived,"  continues  this  unfortunate  old 
man — he  is,  it  appears,  approaching  eighty — "on  what  my 
"  goods  realized  after  discharging  some  liabilities."  Money, 
it  was  said,  came  in  great  abundance  from  America,  "  but 
"  we,  the  evicted  tenants,  got  none  of  it."  Money  was  sunk 
in  the  "William  O'Brien  Arcade,  which  now  stands  un- 
tenanted. All  the  people  occupying  business  houses  in  New 
Tipperary  have  gone  back  to  the  old  town  except  four. 
Among  those  four  is,  we  presume,  Mr.  Carew,  who  has 
no  house  in  the  old  town  to  go  back  to,  the  premises 
having  been  handed  over  to  the  postal  authorities  for  a 
post  office.  A  more  forlorn  condition  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive,  or  one  in  sadder  contrast  with  that  of 
the  peasantry  whom  Mr.  Balfour's  firm  administration 
has  rescued  from  the  agitator  and  the  boycotter,  and  whom 
Mr.  O'Brien,  the  author  of  poor  Carew's  ruin,  has  been 
lately  contemplating  with  such  smug  self-satisfaction  in  the 
West  of  Ireland.  We  could  ask  for  no  more  moving  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  between  the  happy  results  of  good 
government  and  the  detestable  fruits  of  disorder  and  poli- 
tical intrigue.  If  Englishmen  in  general,  of  either  political 
party,  allow  their  attention  to  be  distracted  from  it  by  the 
pretentious  gabble  which  Mr.  O'Brien  has  just  poured  forth 
for  the  edification  of  the  English  public,  they  must  part 
company  for  ever  with  some  of  the  healthiest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  their  race. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

THE  programme  of  the  Church  Congress,  which  is  to 
meet  at  Rhyl  in  about  a  month's  time,  has  been  pub- 
lished and  is  a  good  one.  There  is  something  rather 
attractive  in  the  idea  of  the  garrison  of  the  most  disturbed 
and  disaffected  part  of  the  Church's  territory  meeting  under 
the  generalship  of  such  an  excellent  fighting  leader  as  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  subjects  are  well  selected,  and 
the  list  of  speakers,  if  not  extraordinarily  distinguished, 
sufficient.  That  the  first  day  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  Pre- 
sidential address  on  the  Church  Revival  in  Wales  and  a 
discussion  thereon,  and  by  papers  on  the  Church  in  relation 
to  Nonconformists,  shows  that  the  trumpet  is  not  to  give 
an  uncertain  sound,  while  the  omission  of  the  subject  of 
Tithes,  which,  if  it  is  still  a  smouldering,  ought  to  be  no 
longer  a  burning  one,  is  not  only  politic  but  becoming. 
Church  Music  ought  to  be  at  home  in  Wales,  if  anywhere 
The  more  strictly  abstract  and  devotional  subjects  are  well 
chosen,  and  should  interest  a  population  to  which  meta- 
physics and  meditation  make  hardly  less  appeal  than  music. 
Nor  is  the  ancestral  connexion  of  names  with  subjects 
wanting  ;  for  Mr.  Cecil  Hook  is  to  lead  the  discussion  on 
that  parochial  system  which,  in  a  former  generation,  none 
did  more  to  illustrate  and  organize  than  the  most  famous  of 
the  famous  Vicars  of  Leeds. 

Simultaneously,  however,  or  almost  simultaneously,  with 
the  putting  forth  of  the  programme,  there  have  been  put 
forth  grumbles  as  to  the  frequency  of  Church  Congresses,  if 
not  as  to  the  existence  of  Church  Congresses  at  all.  Now, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  look  very  harshly  on  such  grumblers. 
They  have  on  their  side  not  merely  the  undoubted  fact  that 
much  nonsense,  and  some  very  unseemly  and  deplorable 
nonsense,  has  been  talked  at  Church  Congresses,  but  also  a 
feeling,  which  we  ourselves  very  decidedly  share,  though  it 
does  not  in  this  case  take  us  as  far  as  it  takes  them. 
This  feeling  is  the  very  praiseworthy  one  that  the  Church 
of  England  should  not  show  herself  as  in  any  sense  a 
claptrapping  and  popularity-hunting  Church,  should  not 
enter  into  competition  with  sectarians  and  "  scientists,"  and 
suchlike  folk  (for  it  seems  we  may  not  say  "  cattle,"  and, 
indeed,  we  must  apologize  for  having  been  betrayed,  after 
the  fashion  of  which  both  the  late  Lord  Derby  and  the  late 
Lord  Palmerston  were  accused,  into  speaking  to  the  general 
as  if  we  were  speaking  awerolai).  The  Church,  it  appears  to 
these  persons,  does  not  want  platforms  and  picnics,  tickets  I 
of  membership,  and  gatherings  of  the  clans.    Nor  does  she.  I 


But,  whatever  misgivings  the  original  institution  of  these 
meetings  may  have  excited,  and  whatever  occasions  they  may 
have  sometimes  given  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme,  we  think 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  . that  they  have  on  the  whole 
done  good.  They  have  to  a  certain  extent  prevented  the 
continuance  among  the  clergy  themselves  of  the  dangerous 
feeling  of  party  separation  which  undoubtedly  did  once 
prevail,  if  only  on  the  principle  which  made  Mr.  Tiiackeray 
say  that  it  was  no  use  quarrelling  with  a  man  whom 
he  should  have  to  meet  at  dinner  next  week.  And  they 
have  given  a  legitimate  and  useful  occasion  for  the  combined 
action  of  clergy  and  laity.  We  .are  no  wise  disposed,  as 
we  lately  showed,  to  approve  indiscriminately  attempts  at 
such  combinations,  but  the  Congress  form  is  as  little  objec- 
tionable as  any.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  provide  for  those  who 
like  it  (of  course  those  who  do  not  have  but  to  stay  away) 
a  nexus  between  the  two  which,  supplemented  by  diocesan 
conferences  and  the  like,  gives  harmless  opportunity  to 
harmless  activity,  and  prevents  the  dangerous  apathy  and 
donothingism  which  had  such  disastrous  results  in  the  last 
century  and  the  early  part  of  this.  In  short,  we  should 
justify  these  Congresses  partly  as  useful  motors,  but  still 
more  as  useful  safety-valves.  And  if  this  does  not  satisfy 
their  most  fervent  admirers,  they  must  at  least  admit  that  it 
is  a  long  way  from  the  view  of  those  who  decry  them 
altogether. 


OLD  LIBERALISM  AND  NEW  CONSERVATISM. 

IORD  C  ADO  CAN  must  have  expected,  we  imagine, 
■I  that  the  review  of  the  Ministerial  position  and  policy 
which  occupied  most  of  his  speech  at  the  Sheffield  Cutlers' 
Feast  the  other  night  would  expose  him  to  a  certain 
amount  of  cheap  satire.  That,  of  course,  having  regard 
to  the  quarter  it  comes  from,  does  not  in  itself  raise  the 
slightest  presumption  that  Lord  Cadogan's  remarks  were 
otherwise  than  sensible  and  sound.  And  undoubtedly  the 
particular  declaration  over  which  the  Radical  commentator 
rises  to  his  wittiest  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  speaker 
plainly  intended  it  to  be  taken,  a  statement  of 
the  most  obvious  political  fact.  When  Lord  Cadogan 
admits  Lord  Herschell's  soft  impeachment,  and  confesses 
that  the  "  Conservatism  of  to-day  is  the  Liberalism  of 
"  yesterday,"  he  is  enunciating  a  proposition  which,  pro- 
perly understood,  a  Conservative  of  to-day  has  exactly  as 
much  or  as  little  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  admitting  as  he 
has  to  be  ashamed  of  taking  part  in  politics  at  all.  What 
meaning,  indeed,  can  be  attached  to  the  word  Conservative 
by  the  Radical  who  jeers  at  this  avowal,  or  what  he  even 
supposes  to  be  the  etymology  of  the  party  names,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  If  the  party  who  seek  to  conserve  all 
that  they  deem  valuable  in  the  institutions  of  their  country 
are  not  to  throw  up  the  game  in  disgust,  whenever  anything 
they  value  is  irrecoverably  swept  away,  and  something 
they  dislike  irremovably  substituted  for  it,  why,  they  have 
obviously  no  choice  but  to  strive  for  the  conservation  of 
those  institutions  as  they  exist  for  the  time  being.  And 
to  the  extent  of  their  efforts  to  conserve  the  undesir- 
able additions  and  alterations  aforesaid,  along  with 
the  parts  from  which  it  has  become  impossible  to  detach 
them,  it  will  unquestionably  be  true  that  the  Conservatism 
of  to-day  is  the  Liberalism  of  yesterday.  But  until  it  i-j 
universally  agreed  that  an  antiquarian  who  strives  to 
protect  a  venerable  building — tasteless  "  restorations  :'  and 
all — from  further'mischief  is  false  to  his  principles,  we  shall 
not  consider  it  a  reproach  to  the  Conservatism  of  to-day  to 
defend  work  which  was  done  by  the  Liberals  of  yesterday. 
There  is  no  choice  between  that  and  the  suicidal  policy  of 
standing  aside,  allowing  the  whole  edifice  to  be  restored  out 
of  recognition,  and  perhaps  into  instability,  by  the  successors 
of  the  men  who  have  disfigured  it  already. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  all  that  Lord  Cadogan 
meant ;  but  if  it  is  not  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  proposition  we  have  quoted  can  be 
safely  or  creditably  affirmed.  The  "  Old  Liberalism  "  which 
Lord  Cadogan  avows  having  adopted  should  be  no  more 
than  a  short  name  for  those  "accomplished  facts"  of 
politics  which  were  brought  about  by  the  Liberalism  of  a 
former  day.  If  it  means  that  there  is  a  set  of  principles 
which  were  professed  by  Liberals  formerly,  and  may  be  legi- 
timately accepted  by  Conservatives  now,  it  is  a  proposition 
which  we  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit,  and  which,  before 
admitting  it,  we  should  certainly  invite  Lord  Cadogan  to 
illustrate.    What,  as  seen  in  concrete  examples,  is  that  Old 
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Liberalism  which  the  Conservative  of  to-day  may  blame- 
lessly adopt  1  The  inquiry  is  not  answered  by  saying  that 
"  the  questions  of  education,  of  public  health,  of  artisans' 
"  dwellings,  of  local  government — all  of  which  had  been 
"  dealt  with  by  the  Government — come  within  the  old 
"and  time-honoured  term  of  Liberal."  Yes;  but  they 
come  equally  within  the  old  and  time-honoured  term 
of  Conservative  also.  They  belong  all  of  them  to  the 
business  of  governing  and  legislating,  with  which  no  party 
in  any  civilized  State,  whether  it  calls  itself  Liberal  or 
Conservative — if  we  except,  perhaps,  a  certain  small  and 
now  almost  extinct  sect  of  ultra  laissez-faire  doctrinaires — 
can  pretend  that  it  has  no  concern.  The  difference  between 
the  two  parties  lies,  not  in  the  one  being  willing  and  the 
other  unwilling  to  deal  with  these  questions,  but  in  their 
respective  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  be  dealt 
with.  And  in  these  views  there  is  a  fundamental  divergence 
which  springs  from  distinction  of  human  character  and 
temperament,  and  is  in  no  way  modified,  or  ever  likely  to  be 
modified,  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  Conservative  who  feels 
it  undergoing  such  modification  in  his  own  case  had  better 
examine  himself  diligently  to  ascertain  whether  what  he 
supposes  to  be  an  insensible  absorption  of  Old  Liberalism  is 
not  an  unconscious  desire  to  outbid  New  Radicalism. 


©UK  OLD  FRIEND  WOAD, 

TN  Gladsfconian  hours  of  expansion,  when  weapons  of  war 
J-  are  laid  aside  and  comparison  of  men  and  things  is 
made  uncontentiously  between  friends,  Lord  Herschell  is 
wont  to  play  a  not  unconspicuous  part.  "  It  is  all  very 
"  well,"  the  unregenerate  is  told,  "  for  you  to  depreciate  us  ; 
"  but  you  must  make  some  exceptions.  We  don't  expect 
"  you  to  admire  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  is  too  great  and  good 

"  for  you  ;  we  don't  expect  you  to  admire  Sir  ,  for 

"  we  don't  ourselves;  Mr.  is  an  excellent  Academician, 

"  if  you  like ;  Lord  would  be  at  least  as  well  placed  on 

"  your  side  as  on  ours ;  Lord  is  a  respectable  nincom- 

"  poop  who  is  very  useful  to  us,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Rut 
"  what  do  you  say  to,  for  instance,  Lord  Herschell  / "  What 
to  say  to  Lord  Herschell  has  just  been  supplied  very 
agreeably  by  Lord  Herschell  himself  in  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Swansea.  It  seems  that  Lord  Herschell  has 
sometimes  been  asked  "  why  he  is  a  Liberal."  The  first 
answer  which  he  gives,  "  because  it  never  occurred  to  me 
"  to  be  anything  else,"  is  the  least  thing  in  the  world  am- 
biguous. We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  a  vast  number 
of  people  belong  to  the  political  party  to  which  they  do 
belong  because  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  be  anything 
else.  But  Lord  Herschell  left  us  not,  neither  his  hearers, 
in  this  unpleasant  doubt.  In  "  thinking  and  pondering 
"  and  meditating  on  the  history  of  his  native  country, 
"  especially  during  the  present  century,"  he  seemed  to  see 
that  "  the  Liberals  had  been  almost  invariably  in  the 
"  right."  This  also  may  seem  to  be  not  exactly  an  exclu- 
sive or  peculiar  privilege  of  Liberals,  for  most  parties  think 
themselves  to  be  and  have  been  in  the  right.  But  Lord 
Herschell,  to  do  him  justice,  is  a  lawyer,  and  guarded 
this  point.  The  Liberals,  it  seems,  "  have  been  deemed 
"  to  be  in  the  right  by  intelligent  men  of  whatever 
"  political  creed."  Prove  this,  of  course,  and  the  fight 
is  over.  How  does  Lord  Herschell  prove  it  1  He  proves 
it  thus  : — Tories  objected  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
there  is  now  a  Tory  Catholic  Home  Secretary.  Tories 
upheld  Jewish  disabilities,  and  "  a  member  of  that  faith 
"  holds  an  important  position  "  (here  Lord  Herschell  does 
not  name)  "  in  a  Conservative  administration."  Therefore 
all  intelligent  men,  of  whatever  political  party,  <fcc. 

We  contemplate  this  argument  with  a  certain  veneration. 
It  is  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  "  our  old  friend  woad  " 
— the  venerable  contention  that,  if  you  are  against  reform 
of  any  kind,  you  ought  to  confine  yourself  to  that  elementary 
form  of  vestment,  because  the  wisdom  of  the  ancestors 
dispensed  with  coats  and  hosen  and  hats.  Rut  we  own  to  a 
slight  emotion  of  surprise  at  finding  the  argument  in  the 
mouth  of  a  man  whose  combination  of  intelligence  and  honesty 
is  an  article  of  faith  with  Gladstonians,  and  certainly  not 
to  be  lightly  questioned  by  anti-Gladstonians.  For  an  idler 
argument  as  it  stands,  or  a  more  mischievous  one  if  it  is 
carried  a  little  further,  never  entered  into  the  head  of  wise- 
acre or  the  heart  of  attorney.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  Lord  IIerschell's  principle  were  carried  out,  and  that 


all  things  that  one  political  party  had  once  opposed  were  taboo 
to  the  heirs  of  that  party  for  ever.  Whether  political  life 
would  be  possible  for  a  day  we  leave  to  Lord  Herschell  to 
determine.  But  there  is  much  more  than  this  to  say.  We 
had  always  thought  (but  perhaps  this  is  a  mere  Tory 
delusion)  that  every  man  was  entitled  to  the  rights  granted 
him  by  the  existing  law  of  England,  no  matter  how  these 
laws  came  into  existence,  and  that  it  is  every  man's 
business  to  accord  the  same  rights  to  others.  How  any 
man  of  common  sense,  any  rational  being,  can  say  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  Spartam  quam  nactus  es  involves 
an  endorsement  of  all  the  steps  which  have  made  the 
Sparta  what  it  is,  we  at  least  are  utterly  unable  to  per- 
ceive. On  Lord  Herschell's  argument,  a  man  must  not 
cultivate  the  garden  which  an  inundation  has  left  him, 
lest  he  approve  the  acts  of  the  men  who  cut  the  sluices ;  he 
must  not  after  a  revolution  continue  a  citizen  of  his  country, 
on  pain  of  being  considered  solidaire  with  those  who  have 
caused  it.  The  reverse,  of  course,  is  the  case.  You  fight 
the  fight  of  to-day  on  the  field,  with  the  weapons,  for  the 
causes  of  to-day,  and  you  leave  the  past  to  itself,  to  history 
and  to  the  study  of  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  perceive 
its  lessons.  Lord  Herschell  and  we  ourselves  may  differ 
in  opinion  as  to  what  those  lessons  are,  and  whether  the 
ancestors  of  his  party  or  of  ours  were  right.  Rut  we  cer- 
tainly, as  we  have  said,  experience  a  mild  surprise  in  seeing 
it  advanced  by  so  learned  a  pundit  that  the  acceptance  of 
an  accomplished  fact  involves  approval  of  the  accomplish- 
ment, that  obedience  to  the  statute  implies  endorsement  of 
the  wisdom  which  passed  it. 


COSAS  DE  CHILE. — THE  ROTO. 


THE  Roto  is  a  rough  writ  large— and  dangerous.  The  Hoodlum, 
and  even  the  Larrikin,  pale  before  him.  He  is  a  cross  between 
one  of  the  stubbornest  and  one  of  the  fiercest  races  in  the  world, 
the  Gallego  and  the  A.raucanian.  Hence  he  is  awkward  to 
encounter.  As  an  Englishman  observed  after  due  experience, 
you  can  knock  him  down,  but  he  will  get  up  again  all  the  same. 
In  his  peaceful  moments  he  will  work,  and  work  hard.  His 
physical  strength  and  powers  of  endurance  are  wonderful.  The 
former  he  inherits  from  his  Gallician  ancestors,  for  the  Con- 
quistadores  of  Chili  were  a  band  recruited  almost  wholly  from  that 
province  which  supplies  Spain  with  her  water-carriers  and  porters. 
The  latter  is  derived  from  the  Indians  whom  they  exterminated  in 
their  efforts  to  subdue  them.  But  these  first  settlers  brought  no 
wives  with  them,  and  as  a  result  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of 
the  Chilian  flock  are  marked  with  the  smear  of  the  tar-brush,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  the  ruddle-pot.  Stoked  with  nitro- 
genous food,  the  perrotos  or  beans  that  are  the  staple  diet  of  the 
workers  throughout  the  country,  supplemented  by  beef  and  maize, 
he  gets  through  work  impossible  even  to  an  Englishman.  The  tasks 
accomplished  on  wharves  and  quays  would  dumbfbunder  a  London 
dock-labourer,  and  those  in  mines  would  astound  even  a  North- 
umbrian or  a  Cornishman.  The  members  of  the  Gremio,  or  guild 
of  labourers,  in  Tarapaca  are  bound  to  carry  a  sack  of  nitrate 
weighing  nearly  three  hundredweight  at  a  trot,  if  the  distance 
they  have  to  cover  between  the  bodega  and  the  lighter  be  under 
a  hundred  yards,  and  this  rate  they  keep  up  all  day.  But  it  is  all 
piecework,  and  when  the  roto  gets  his  wages,  he  is  never  satisfied 
till  he  has  squandered  the  last  centavo  in  drink.  Not  till  then 
will  he  put  his  hand  to  work  again.  Hence  all  large  employers 
have  introduced  a  gigantic  truck  system  to  enable  him  to  keep 
from  starving  before  the  next  monthly  or  fortnightly  pay-day 
comes  round,  and  at  the  same  time  get  good  work  out  of  him  by 
keeping  his  strength  up.  He  draws  tickets  entitling  him  to  food 
as  against  work  done. 

The  rough  in  general  is  usually  found  to  perfection  in  a  sea- 
port. Valparaiso  is  a  seaport,  and  there  the  roto  duly  flourishes. 
He  is  to  be  seen  fighting  on  the  quays,  dealing  swinging  round- 
handed  blows,  imitated  from  British  sailors,  out  of  sheer  animal 
pugnacity.  Fighting,  drinking,  and  dancing  the  cueca  are  his 
sole  amusements.  But  in  more  serious  quarrel  out  comes  the 
corvo,  a  curved  blade— the  pruning-knife  of  the  earlier  settlers— 
which  he  carries  in  a  sheath  in  his  trowsers  pocket.  With  the 
inner  cutting  edge  he  slashes  down  the  face  or  rips  up 
the  belly  of  his  opponent.  In  battle  he  will  throw  aside 
rifle  and  bayonet,  at  close  quarters,  to  charge  home  with 
the  corvo;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
reckless  fighters  in  the  world,  and  knows  as  little  of  fear  as 
he  does  of  mercy.  During  the  Peruvian  campaign,  when  towns 
were  captured  and  looted,  drunken  Chilian  soldiers  would  shoot 
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at  one  another  down  streets  lit  up  by  the  flames  from  the  houses 
they  had  set  fire  to.  All  for  fun — para  divertirse.  If  mounted, 
the  roto  has  a  trick  of  suddenly  urging  his  horse  against  that  of 
an  unsuspecting  stranger,  and  bowling  him  over  for  sport  or  pillage. 
Or  he  will  draw  close  under  some  pretext,  knock  him  out  of 
the  saddle  by  a  blow  from  his  fist,  and  gallop  off  rejoicing. 
This  is  a  common  diversion  of  his  on  the  roads  leading  out  of 
Valparaiso,  especially  if  he  can  catch  a  foreign  sailor  on  horse- 
back. Sometimes  he  hunts  in  twos  and  threes,  and  is  all  the 
more  dangerous.  So  on  the  Pampas  there  is  a  standing  caution 
if  you  are  asked  for  a  light  or  the  time  of  day  by  a  mounted 
stranger,  to  ur.button  your  revolver  holster  before  holding  out 
your  cigar  or  looking  at  your  watch. 

For  ten  years  past  the  roto  has  been  making  his  influence  felt 
more  and  more  throughout  Chili.  The  close  of  the  war  with 
Peru  let  loose  a  number  of  men  who  had  tasted  the  fierce  joys 
of  military  indiscipline  and  the  delights  of  free  quarters  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  who  carried  the  impressions  thus  received 
into  private  life  at  home.  Prom  Valdivia  in  the  south,  where 
the  homesteads  of  the  foreign  settlers,  lured  over  by  the 
fables  of  immigration  agents,  were  pillaged  under  their  owners' 
noses,  to  Tarapaca  in  the  north,  where  there  was  a  mot  oVordre 
that  no  Englishman  should  venture  abroad  from  his  oficina 
without  a  revolver,  the  result  was  felt.  At  Santiago  two  years 
back  nocturnal  assaults  were,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  of 
daily  occurrence.  Visitors  were  warned  never  to  ride  alone  in  a 
chance  hired  cab  at  night  unless  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  route  it  ought  to  follow.  Several  who  neglected  this  advice 
were  driven  to  lonely  suburbs,  and  there  set  upon  and  pillaged 
by  a  gang  of  rotos  in  league  with  the  driver.  Under  favouring 
circumstances,  the  roto  readily  develops  into  the  full-blown  bandit. 
Then  he  becomes  absolutely  fiendish,  and  shows  clearly  the  savage 
strain  running  in  his  veins.  Chichero's  exploits  are  still  famous 
on  the  northern  pampas.  Up  to  last  year  the  stains  of  the 
blood  of  Ivel  the  Cornishman,  whom  he  killed  just  pour  se  faire 
la  main,  were  shown  on  the  floor  of  the  solitary  dwelling-house  at 
Lagunas.  Once  when  chased  he  shot  down  the  two  foremost  of  his 
pursuers,  and  used  the  body  of  one  as  a  seat,  and  that  of  the 
other  as  a  table,  for  a  hasty  meal,  from  which  he  was  only  driven 
off  by  the  approach  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"Writers  who  have  been  congratulating  Chili  on  the  close  of 
her  troubles  should  realize  that,  like  the  eternally  youthful  bear, 
she  has  her  troubles  to  come.  Amongst  them  is  the  solution  of 
the  political  problem  presented  by  the  roto.  Future  revolutions, 
as  has  just  been  shown,  will  have  to  count  with  him,  and  under 
the  present  spell  of  successful  revolt  he  will  be  a  factor  of  no 
common  importance  in  their  development,  whether  with  the  rifle 
or  the  voting-paper.  The  hold  of  the  great  landowners  on  the 
masses,  due  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  these  latter  under 
the  atrocious  inquilino  system — a  survival  of  the  corvee — is  daily 
slackening.  The  semi-feudal  devotion  and  dependence  that  has 
lingered  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the  Republic  is  decaying  in 
the  presence  of  improved  means  of  communication,  and  of  that 
spread  of  education  which  Balmaceda's  bitterest  opponents  must 
acknowledge  he  did  much  to  foster.  It  looks  as  though  the 
future  of  Chili  must  rest  in  no  small  measure  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  burned  and  looted  at  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  who 
revived  the  atrocities  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  at  Coronel,  and  who 
mutilated  the  bodies  of  fallen  foes  on  the  battlefield  with  the 
brutal  zest  of  the  semi-savages  they  are.  Scratch  the  roto  and 
you  find  the  Indian. 


THE  GLORIANA  AND  HER  CLASS. 

rjlHE  interest  of  the  recent  season  of  yacht-racing  in  America 
centred  in  the  new  class  of  46-footers.  It  is  generally 
known  among  yacht-racing  experts  in  England,  but  perhaps  not 
among  others  who  take  pleasure  in  observing  marine  sports,  that 
in  the  United  States  yachts  are  classified  for  racing  not  by  their 
tonnage,  but  by  their  load-water  line  length.  Indeed,  tonnage 
plays  so  small  a  part  in  American  yachting  that  very  few  yachts- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  with  which  their  own  are  in  constant 
competition.  Last  year  the  interest  in  American  yacht-racing 
was  confined  to  the  40-foot  class,  composed  of  yachts  measuring 
between  35  and  40  feet  on  the  waterline.  The  splendid  series  of 
contests  between  the  Gossoon  and  the  Minerva  will  always  remain 
on  record  as  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  American  yachting 
annals.  It  is  a  page  to  which  Britons  can  refer  with  pride,  for 
the  Minerva  finished  the  season  at  the  head  of  her  class.  This  year 
the  enthusiasts  in  America  decided  to  try  a  larger  class,  and  thus 
originated  the  new  boats,  ranging  between  40  and  46  feet  on  the 
waterline.  The  purpose  of  the  designers  and  builders  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  appears  to  have  been  to  give  their  / 


vessels  great  power,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of 
dimensions : — 
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The  Beatrix  is  a  centre-board  yacht,  which  accounts  for  the 
difference  between  her  beam  and  draught  and  those  of  the  others 
in  her  class.  She,  as  well  as  the  Oicetne,  Mineola,  and  Sayonara, 
was  designed  by  the  late  Edward  Burgess,  designer  of  the  Puritan, 
Mayflower,  and  Volunteer.  The  Nautilus  was  designed  by  H.  T. 
Wintringham,  and  the  Gloriana  by  N.  G.  Herreshoff.  The 
dimensions  of  the  Fife  boats  Barbara  and  Uvira  are  given  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  and  because  they  have  sailed  in  most 
of  the  46-foot  races  in  America  this  year.  Up  to  August  18, 
when  the  racing  season  in  America  practically  came  to  an  end, 
the  46-foot  class  had  competed  in  twenty-six  races.  The 
Gloriana  was  never  beaten,  and  she  showed  from  the  beginning 
that  she  could  outfoot  and  outpoint  all  her  rivals. 

She  began  her  career  on  June  16,  when  she  made  her  first 
appearance  in  New  York  waters  as  one  of  the  starters  in  the 
annual  regatta  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club.  The  course  of  this 
Club  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  New  York  clubs — 
from  Buoy  18,  off  Owl's  Head,  inside  the  Narrows,  around  the 
South-west  Spit,  around  the  Sandy  Hook  lightvessel,  and  re- 
turn over  the  same  course.  The  Gloriana's  competitors  were  the 
Nautilus,  Jetsica,  and  Mineola.  She  fairly  ran  away  from  them, 
winning  by  over  ten  minutes.  On  June  18  the  Gloriana  started 
in  the  annual  regatta  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  with  the 
Jessica,  Nautilus,  and  Mineola.  The  last-named  yacht  sprung 
her  mast,  and  retired.  The  race  was  sailed  in  a  fresh  breeze  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour  from  the  east-north-east  and  in  a  lumpy 
sea.  The  Gloriana  carried  her  canvas  handsomely,  and  proved 
herself  an  able  sea-boat.  She  beat  the  Jessica  by  7  mins.  13  sees, 
and  the  Nautilus  by  13  mins.  19  sees. 

On  June  20  the  same  trio  met  again  in  the  annual  race  of  the 
Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  over  the  same  course.  The 
wind  was  light  from  the  southward  at  the  start,  and  afterward 
was  steady  from  the  south-east.  The  race  was  sailed  in  slow 
time,  the  yachts  taking  nearly  five  and  a  half  hours  to  do  the 
thirty-eight  miles.  The  Gloriana  won,  defeating  the  Nautilus 
by  5  mins.  13  sees,  and  the  Jessica  by  14  mins.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Gloriana  had  not  met  any  of  the  Burgess  forty-sixes,  and  the 
cry  flew  from  Boston  to  New  York,  "  You  will  tell  a  different 
story  when  you  meet  our  new  boats."  Though  the  Gloriana  was 
designed  and  built  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  she  is  owned  by 
Vice-Commodore  E.  D.  Morgan,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
and  hence  is  regarded  as  a  New  York  boat.  The  Bostonians, 
who  had  come  to  regard  the  Burgess  designs  as  invincible,  looked 
upon  her  with  unfavouring  eyes.  On  June  22,  in  the  annual 
regatta  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of  New  York,  Bayard 
Thayer's  Burgess  46-footer  Sayonara  appeared  in  New  York 
waters,  and  met  the  Gloriana  and  Jessica  in  a  good  whole-sail 
breeze.  The  Gloriana  beat  the  Jessica  9  mins.  15  sees.,  and  the 
Jessica  beat  the  Sayonara  2  mins.  46  sees.  The  Atlantic  Yacht 
Club  gave  a  special  prize  for  the  46-footers  on  June  23,  when  they 
met  again  in  a  fresh  north-west  wind,  which  carried  away  the 
Mineola  s  topmast  and  put  her  out  of  the  race.  The  Gloriana 
beat  the  Sayonara  6  mins.  18  sees.,  beat  the  Jessica  12  mins. 
32  sees.,  and  the  Nautilus  13  mins.  33  sees. 

The  Gloriana  did  not  compete  in  any  of  the  daily  runs  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club's  squadron  on  the  annual  cruise.  She  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  cove  off  Mr.  Morgan's  residence  at  Newport,  and 
the  owner  made  the  cruise  in  his  superb  schooner  Constellation. 
The  Gloriana,  however,  appeared  in  the  contest  for  the  500  dols. 
cup  offered  annually  for  sloops  and  cutters  by  Ogden  Goelet. 
The  race  was  sailed  over  the  Block  Island  course  off  Newport, 
on  August  7,  in  a  good  south-westerly  wind  and  moderate  sea. 
The  course  is  a  triangular  one,  the  first  leg  on  this  occasion  being 
to  windward,  the  second  a  run  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter,  and 
the  third,  a  single-board  close-hauled.  The  Gloriana  won  with 
the  greatest  ease,  beating  the  Sayonara  23  mins.  56  sees.,  and 
Barbara  by  over  36  mins.  The  Oiceene  lost  her  topsail  yard  and 
did  not  finish.  On  August  13  a  race  was  sailed  at  Newport  for 
special  prizes  offered  to  this  same  class  of  yachts  by  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  The  course  was  12  miles  to  leeward  (S.-W.) 
and  return.    The  wind  shifted  at  the  outer  mark,  so  that  the 
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yachts  were  enabled  to  lay  their  course  for  the  finish  with  the 
wind  two  points  forward  of  the  beam.  From  the  start  to  the 
outer  mark  the  breeze  was  very  light.  The  result  of  these  con- 
ditions was  that  the  Gloriana  narrowly  escaped  defeat,  beating 
the  Sayonara  by  only  28  sees.  The  Uvira  won  the  third  prize, 
with  the  Mineola  third,  and  Jessica  fourth. 

It  remained  now  for  the  Gloriana  to  meet  the  Burgess  centre- 
board sloop,  Beatrix,  which  had  already  won  four  out  of  five 
races  against  the  other  Boston  yachts.  The  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  of  New  York  gave  a  special  race  for  the  46-footers  of  New- 
port on  August  iS.  The  starters  were  Gloriana,  Oweene, 
Beatrix,  Barbara,  Sayonara,  Jessica,  and  Mineola.  The  race  was 
sailed  in  a  good  breeze,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  slowest 
of  the  yachts  covered  the  38  miles  in  4  hrs.  and  20  mins.  The 
Gloriana  won  handsomely,  beating  the  Oweene  51  sees,  actual 
time,  and  1  mm.  21  sees,  corrected  time.  She  bsat  the  others  as 
follows: — Beatrix  5  mins.  13  sees.,  Barbara  7  mins.  44  sees., 
Sayonara  9  mins.  58  sees.,  Mineola  13  mins.  36  sees.,  and  Jessica 
13  mins.  4  sees.  This  race  brought  her  brilliant  series  of  victories 
to  a  close. 

Some  enthusiastic  American  writers  on  yachting  have  expressed 
their  conviction  that  the  Gloriana  is  a  "phenomenon."  The 
figures  do  not  bear  out  what  we  suppose  they  mean.  They  show 
that  she  is  a  very  fast  boat,  and  that  she  is  several  minutes 
faster  than  her  rivals  over  a  40-mile  course.  On  certain  occa- 
sions other  46-footers  have  pressed  her  closely,  and  had  she  not 
appeared  this  season  yachtsmen  would  have  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  Beatrix,  Sayonara,  and  Oweene  are  admirable  craft. 
The  fact  that  all  these  46-footers  are  sailing  as  fast  as  60-  and  70- 
foot  yachts  did  ten  years  ago  is  something  quite  as  remarkable 
as  the  especial  superiority  of  the  Gloriana. 

Much  has  been  written  in  America  to  show  that  in  designing 
the  Gloriana  Herreshoff  has  produced  a  new  type.  It  is  true 
that  the  Gloriana  is  a  new  type,  but  she  is  the  result  of  direct 
development.  Her  sheer  plan  is  certainly  an  outgrowth  of  the 
T/tistle's  visit  to  the  United  States.  She  is  cut  away  forward  as 
the  Thistle  is,  and  her  greatest  draught  is  a  few  feet  ahead  of  her 
sternpost.  Her  bow  is  longer  than  the  Th istte's  above  water  (in 
proportion  to  her  size,  of  course),  and  there  is  no  break  in  the 
line  running  from  her  gammon  iron  to  her  keel.  She  has  no  fore- 
foot at  all,  and  this  peculiarity  gives  her  a  strange  appearance. 
Her  sternpost  shows  less  rake  than  those  of  the  40-footers  built 
last  year,  and  her  fore-body  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  longer. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  the  yacht  is  her  waterlines. 
Her  designer  has  discarded  all  concavity  forward,  thereby 
carrying  out  a  line  of  development  along  which  Mr.  Burgess  was 
certainly  moving.  The  Burgess  yachts  of  '85  show  a  decided 
concavity  in  their  waterlines  forward.  The  later  boats  of  this 
designer,  however,  have  approached  straight  lines.  Mr.  Herreshoff 
has  simply  returned  to  the  old  theory  of  convex  lines,  a  move- 
ment which  it  seems  likely  Burgess  would  have  made  very  soon 
if  he  had  not  been  cut  down  by  untimely  death.  The  Gloriana's 
bows  flare  out  strongly  above  the  load-waterline,  and  in  butting 
a  sea  she  has  a  very  fussy  action,  splashing  the  water  out  from 
under  her  lee-bow  in  clouds  of  spray  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  But, 
although  this  gives  her  the  appearance  of  piling  the  water  up  in 
front  of  her,  it  really  has  no  effect  on  her  speed.  She  is  so 
shallow  forward  that  she  seems  to  slide  over  the  surface  rather 
than  cut  through  the  seas.  She  carries  twenty-three  tons  of  lead 
in  her  keel,  and  her  sail  spread  is  250  square  feet  greater  than 
that  of  her  nearest  competitor  in  this  particular. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

A  T  a  meeting  of  bondholders  on  Monday  the  Uruguayan  Debt 
jtX;  compromise  was  approved,  but  the  voting  was  by  show  of 
Lands,  so  that  the  holder  of  a  bond  of  the  nominal  value  of  100/. 
had  as  effective  a  voice  in  the  division  as  the  representative  of  the 
holders  of  a  million's  worth.  Probably  in  no  other  way  could 
approval  of  the  arrangement  have  been  obtained,  for  there 
naturally  is  a  very  strong  opposition  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
only  the  External  Debt  of  the  Republic  is  dealt  with  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  arrangement,  as  drawn  up,  not  a  word  is  said  as 
to  the  existence  or  amount  of  the  Internal  Debt,  or,  strange  to 
say,  of  the  ability  of  Uruguay  to  fulfil  the  new  terms  into  which 
she  is  about  to  enter.  The  plan  itself,  moreover,  is  quite  as  ob- 
jectionable, from  many  points  of  view,  as  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion on  essential  details.  The  whole  External  Debt  consists,  in 
the  first  place,  of  the  Five  per  Cents,  which  themselves  repre- 
sent an  older  debt  which  years  ago  was  amalgamated,  the 
interest  being  reduced.  The  holders  of  these  Five  per  Cents 
have  a  prior  claim  upon  the  Customs  revenue  of  Uruguay. 
This  is  an  important  point,  so  far  as  the  opposition  to  the  new 
arrangement  goes,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-bye.    Secondly,  the 


External  Debt  consists  of  the  Six  per  Cents  of  1888,  which  were 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Baring  Bros,  here  in  London.  And, 
thirdly,  it  consists  of  the  Six  per  Cents  of  last  year,  which  were 
taken  by  Messrs.  Baring  Bros.,  but  never  issued  to  the  public. 
These  three  debts  together  amount  in  round  figures  to  a  little 
under  l6|  millions  sterling.  It  is  proposed  now  to  create  a  new 
Unified  Debt  of  20^  millions  sterling,  bearing  3^  per  cent,  interest. 
The  holders  of  the  Five  per  Cents  are  offered  105/.  of  the  new  in 
exchange  for  every  100/.  of  the  old  Unified  Debt.  The  holders 
of  the  Six  per  Cents  of  1888  are  offered  115/.  of  the  new  for  every 
100/.  of  the  old  bonds.  And  the  holders  of  Messrs.  Baring  Bros, 
are  offered  1 13/.  for  each  100/.  of  the  loan  taken  by  Messrs.  Baring 
Bros.'  last  loan  last  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  holders  of  the 
two  Six  per  Cent,  loans  are  treated  more  liberally  than  the 
holders  of  the  Five  per  Cents.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  interest  on  the  two  newer  loans  being  larger  than  that  on 
the  old,  the  holders  are  entitled  to  better  terms.  But  the  holders 
of  the  Five  per  Cents  object  that  they  have  a  prior  claim  upon 
the  Customs  revenue,  which  is  specially  hypothecated  to  them, 
that  they  are  asked  to  give  up  this  claim  and  admit  the  holders 
of  the  two  Six  per  Cent,  loans  to  an  equal  position  with  them- 
selves, and  that  if  they  agree  to  do  this  they  ought  to  get  a  full 
equivalent  in  the  new  debt.  The  argument  appears  to  us  unim- 
peachable. Not  only  is  the  old  Five  per  Cent,  a  representative  of 
a  much  older  debt,  the  interest  on  which  had  been  reduced,  but 
there  is  a  distinct  agreement  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  hypo- 
thecating in  the  first  place  the  Customs  revenue  to  that  debt.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  holders  of  the  old  Five  per  Cents 
object  strongly  to  the  arrangement,  and,  in  fact,  as  we  have  already 
said,  they  would  probably  have  refused  to  approve  it  if  the  voting 
had  been  by  proxy.  We  have  seen  that  the  three  old  loans  together 
amount  to  a  little  under  i6|  millions  sterling,  while  the  new 
debt  is  to  amount  to  20k  millions  sterling.  But  we  have  also  seen 
that  the  old  debts  get  a  certain  premium  as  a  consideration  for 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  from  5  per  cent,  in  the  one  case, 
and  6  per  cent,  in  the  other  two  cases,  to  a  uniform  3^  per  cent. 
Allowing  for  this  premium,  there  is  an  increase  of  somewhat  over  l\ 
millions  sterling  in  the  debt.  Of  this  sum  1,200,000/.  is  set 
aside  for  the  construction  of  the  Uruguay  Western  Railroad  for 
account  of  the  Government,  leaving  1,169,000/.  to  be  applied  for 
the  payment  of  arrears  of  railway  guarantees  up  to  the  end  of 
December  next.  As  the  amount  of  the  arrears  is  not  stated  in  the 
settlement,  it  would  appear  that  no  definite  agreement  has  been 
arrived  at  as  yet  between  the  Government  and  the  Companies  in 
regard  to  those  arrears ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  sum  so 
set  aside  will  be  sufficient  for  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the 
Companies.  The  guarantees  at  present  promise  the  Companies 
7  per  cent.  In  future  the  interest  is  to  be  reduced  to  3^  per 
cent.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  complete  settlement  arrived  at 
between  the  Government  and  the  Companies,  and  assuming 
further  that  there  is  no  floating  debt,  or  only  a  small  one,  the 
debt  of  Uruguay  will,  when  the  arrangement  is  carried  into 
force,  amount  in  the  first  place  to  7,o\  millions  sterling,  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  guarantees  of  the  railways.  The  20?,  millions 
sterling  at  3^  per  cent,  will  require  in  interest  alone  717,500/.  per 
annum,  and  the  guarantees  to  the  railway  Companies  at  3i  percent, 
will  require  170,000/.;  therefore,  quite  irrespective  of  any  internal 
debt,  the  Government  pledges  itself  to  provide  in  the  future  887, 500/. 
sterling  as  interest  for  the  debt  and  guarantees  to  the  railways. 
And,  to  reassure  the  bondholders,  it  authorizes  representatives  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  to  collect  45  per  cent,  of  the 
Customs  revenue  and  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  interest.  If  the 
45  per  cent,  is  not  enough,  the  Government  undertakes  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  from  the  general  revenues  of  the  country. 
In  the  last  place  it  pledges  itself  not  to  raise  a  fresh  loan  for 
three  years  in  London.  ]Now  the  bondholders  have  a  right  to  be 
satisfied  that  Uruguay  is  able  to  pay  887,500/.  every  year,  and 
yet,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  not  a  single  tittle  of  information 
produced  to  show  whether  the  Republic  is  or  is  not  able  to  do 
so.  In  the  second  place  the  bondholders  have  a  right  to 
full  information  as  to  the  Customs  revenue,  but  they  get 
no  such  information.  And,  thirdly,  we  would  ask,  Why 
does  not  the  Government  pledge  itself  to  raise  no  loan  of 
any  kind,  instead  of  simply  promising  not  to  borrow  in  Loudon 
for  three  years  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  may  borrow  on  the 
Continent,  and  is  it  not  still  more  probable  that  it  will  borrow  at 
home  ?  If  it  does,  and  runs  up  a  large  floating  debt,  is  it  not 
at  least  possible  that  it  may  come  to  the  bondholders  by-and-bye 
with  the  allegation  that  it  is  unable  to  fulfil  its  engagements, 
and  then  ask  for  another  reduction  in  interest  ?  The  arrange- 
ment, then,  seems  to  us  objectionable  in  every  way.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  reduced  the  interest  even  further 
— say  to  1  per  cent. — for  a  while,  gradually  increasing  it  as 
Uruguay  became  more  prosperous,  until  finally  the  full  amount 
of  interest  was  paid,  if  the  State  ever  reached  a  position  in  which 
it  could  pay  the  full  interest.  But  it  is  objectionable  permanently, 
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and  -without  assigning  any  reason,]to  cut  down  the  whole  interest 
upon  the  debt. 

There  is  a  decided  advance  this  week  in  the  value  of  money, 
due  partly  to  the  continued  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Bank 
of  England  for  Germany,  but  mainly  to  the  belief  that  a  large 
drain  of  the  metal  for  the  United  States  will  begin  before 
long.  That  such  a  drain  is  likely  we  have  foreseen  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  and  we  have  urged  again  and  again  that  bill- 
brokers  and  bankers  would  act  wisely  by  preparing  for  it  in  time. 
But,  as  the  supply  of  money  in  the  open  market  in  London  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  the  time  being,  bill-brokers  and 
bankers  either  found  themselves  unable  to  act  upon  the  dictates  of 
sound  judgment,  or  at  all  events  were  afraid  of  giving  too  much 
advantage  to  competitors.  The  rates  of  interest  and  discount  have 
therefore  been  unduly  low  for  a  considerable  time  past.  Even 
last  week  there  was  a  check  to  the  rise  that  had  set  in  the  week 
before,  so  keen  was  the  competition  of  bill-brokers  with  one 
another.  But  now  the  upward  movement  is  likely  to  go  on. 
Before  long,  indeed,  we  may  expect  an  advance  in  the  Bank  rate. 
The  Treasury  bills  placed  on  Monday  were  taken  at  very  little 
under  2  per  cent.,  and  the  discount  rate  in  the  open  market  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  Bank  of  England  rate,  and  has  been  about 
2^  per  cent.,  easing  a  shade  from  that  quotation. 

The  Silver  market  continues  as  inactive  as  ever.  The  great 
operators  in  the  United  States  apparently  are  so  absorbed  in 
other  matttrs  that  promise  more  immediate  success  that  they 
have  no  time  to  give  to  the  Silver  market,  and  therefore  business 
in  New  York  is  exceedingly  slack.  In  London  it  is  slacker  still. 
In  India  the  value  of  money  is  exceptionally  low,  the  supply 
being  unusually  abundant ;  and  the  Continental  demand  for  the 
metal  is  very  small. 

On  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday  the  speculation  in  American 
Railroad  securities  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  assumed  larger 
proportions  than  for  a  very  long  time  past.    Brokers  report  that 
there  is  a  better  demand  now  for  American  Hailroad  bonds  than 
there  has  been  for  some  years,  and  in  the  share  market  the  general 
public  is  dealing  much  more  freely.    In  the  United  States  the 
speculation  has  greatly  broadened.    On  Monday,  for  example,  as 
many  as  520,000  shares  changed  hands  in  New  York,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  buying  was  unusually  large  in  Philadelphia. 
In  London,  however,  there  has  been  a  slight  reaction,  mainly 
caused  by  a  sharp  drop  in  Union  Pacific  shares,  and  later  by 
rumours  of  damage  to  crops  caused  by  frost.    Many  of  those 
who  had  bought  when  prices  were  much  lower  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  secure  profits,  and  therefore  there  was  large 
selling,  while  few  cared  to  add  to  their  holdings  by  additional 
buying.     But  the  New  York  market  till  Tuesday  continued 
strong,  and  the   Philadelphian  market  was  stronger  than  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time.    On  Wednesday,  however,  there  was 
a  decline  in  New  York,  not  unwelcome  to  many  in  London. 
The  leaders  of  the  market  here  did  not  believe  that  the  rise 
would  begin  quite  so  soon,  and  they  were  incredulous  as  to 
its  being  carried  so  far.  Therefore  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
speaking  generally,  did  not  supply  themselves  largely  with  stock,' 
aud  some  of  them  were  quite  unprovided.    All  along,  therefore, 
since  the  speculation  began  there  has  been  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  influential  Stock  Exchange  members  to  see  a 
reaction,  so  that  they  might  buy  on  better  terms,  but  the  eager- 
ness of  the  American  public  is  so  great  for  the  time  being  tbat  all 
attempts  here  to  check  the  advance  have  hitherto  been  defeated, 
or  at  all  events  have  only  succeeded  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  utter  defeat  of  President  Balmaceda  has  been  followed,  of 
course,  by  a  very  sharp  rise  in  Chilian  securities,  not  only  in  the 
National  bonds  but  also  in  Nitrate  securities.  And  South 
American  securities  generally  have  further  advanced.  Especially 
there  has  been  a  marked  rise  in  Argentine  Cedulas.  As  we  have 
repeated  so  often,  nothing  is  changed  in  the  situation  either  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  or  Uruguay  or  Honduras  or  Guatemala, 
and  the  advance  therefore  is  due  purely  to  speculation.  Investors 
would  be  wise  therefore  to  be  cautious  how  they  commit  them- 
selves. It  may  be  quite  true,  as  speculators  argue,  that  the  fall 
in  South  American  securities  has  been  carried  too  far ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  crisis  is  not  at  an  end,  aud  nobody  yet  can  tell 
what  is  the  real  value  of  any  of  those  securities.  In  the  Home 
Railway  market  the  announcement  of  a  dividend  on  Cale- 
donian stock  of  4  per  cent,  had  a  good  influence.  The 
dividend  is  higher  considerably  than  the  general  market 
estimate.  In  the  foreign  markets  the  tendency  is  downward. 
Operators  in  Paris  are  still  very  confident,  and  they  profess 
themselves  able  to  prevent  a  serious  fall;  but,  all  the  same, 
careful  observers  are  convinced  that  prices  must  decline  con- 
siderably. In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  marked  revival  of  political 
uneasiness,  and  that  of  itself  is  almost  sure  to  check  speculation, 
and  even  to  discourage  investment ;  secondly,  the  Continental 
money  markets  are  likely  to  be  very  stringent  by-and-bye.  The 
harvest  is  not  only  deficient,  but  harvest  time,  so  far,  has  been 


unpropitious.  In  quantity  and  quality,  therefore,  the  crops  will 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  imports  from  abroad  will  have 
to  be  exceedingly  large.  That  means  very  large  shipments  of 
gold,  a  reduction  of  the  supply  of  money,  and  very  much  higher 
rates.  Besides  all  that,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  falling  off  in  trade, 
and  at  any  moment  the  crises  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy  may 
grow  acuter. 

A  correspondent  objects  to  our  statement  of  a  fortnight  ago 
that  the  holders  of  American  Railroad  securities  find  their  pro- 
perty higher  than  for  a  year  past,  and  he  instances  the  prices  of 
Milwaukee,  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  Union  Pacific  shares 
on  the  last  Friday  in  August  of  last  year  and  at  the  time  of  our 
writing.    In  strict  accuracy  our  correspondent  is  right.  Instead 
of  "  over  a  year  "  we  ought  to  have  said  "  for  nearly  a  year  " ; 
but.  our   correspondent  takes  three  securities  which  have  had 
exceptional    experience.     Union    Pacific,    for    instance,  fell 
from  53  at  the  end  of  April  last  to  33  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the 
fear  that  a  receiver  would  be  appointed ;   and  Louisville  and 
Nashville  were  depressed  by  the  issue  of  new  shares.  Further,  our 
correspondent  by  taking  the  end  of  August  last  year  institutes  a 
misleading  comparison.  Every  careful  observer  knew  that  the  wild 
speculation  got  up  last  year  on  the  passing  of  the  Silver  Act 
could  not  last.    And,  though  our  correspondent  tells  us  that  he 
bought  as  an  investor,  not  as  a  speculator,  he  was  very  unfor- 
tunate or  very  badly  advised  to  buy  at  such  a  time.  The  spurt  was 
purely  temporary,  and  under  any  circumstances  must  be  followed 
by  a  reaction.    But  just  then  the  reaction  was  sure  to  be  ex- 
cessive, because  every  well-informed   observer  knew  that  the 
Argentine  revolution  would  before  long  be  followed  by  serious 
financial  troubles  in  London.    In  any  event  our  statement,  if  not 
literally  correct  in  the  case  of  every  security,  has  been  fully 
justified  up  to  the  present  by  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  since 
we  wrote,  and  which  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  further. 

The  weather  continues  most  unfavourable  for  harvesting. 
Much  damage  has  been  done  by  the  gales  and  the  rain,  and, 
unless  there  is  a  very  early  change,  it  is  feared  that  the  harvest 
will  be  even  worse  than  has  hitherto  been  anticipated,  for  the 
quality  will  be  damaged  as  well  as  the  quantity  reduced. 


Some  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  leading  Stock  Ex- 
change securities  during  the  past  few  days.    The  main  feature 
has  been  the  pronounced  development  of  strength  in  the  market 
for  American  Railroad  shares  followed  by  recovery  in  the  foreign 
department,  Home  Railway  stocks  have  been  unsteady,  and  a 
revival  in  activity  in  some  miscellaneous  departments,  especially 
in  mining  shares,  is  shown.     Home  Government   funds  have 
dropped,  although  the  rates  for  carrying  forward  speculative 
engagements  were  extremely  easy  at  the  close  of  last  week.  The 
quotation  is  now  ex  the  quarter's  interest.   Consols  are  again  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  95.    Silver  securities  have  been  extremely 
quiet,  rupee  issues  showing  no  appreciable  change.   In  the  foreign 
department  a  weak  tone  was  brought  about  by  a  mild  degree  of 
political  apprehension,  and  rumours  in  Paris  of  a  possible  Russian 
loan,  and  an  alleged  project  that  Portugal  contemplates  scaling 
down  the  interest.    Portuguese  bonds  fell  to  below  37,  but  have 
recovered  to  fractionally  over  38.    On  balance  there  is  a  fall  of 
about         Spanish  declined  to  7o|,  but  have  more  than  regained 
the  fall,  closing  71^  an  improvement  of  about       Other  leading 
European    Government    issues    show   but    little  movement. 
Hungarian  were  depressed,  but  have  recovered.    Russian  have 
advanced  to  96^,  and  Egyptian  and  Turkish  issues  remain  steady. 
South  American  Government  issues  have  shown  some  considerable 
movements.  Argentines  have  been  especially  enquired  for.  The 
Five  per  Cents,  which  a  week  ago  were  63,  have  touched  67  ; 
and  the  Funded  Bonds  from  61  advanced  to  68,  losing  only  a 
fraction  of  the  considerable  rise.    Argentine  Provincial  loans  in 
some  cases  have  risen  5  to  10,  and  Cedula  descriptions  have  been 
2  to  3  above  the  prices  of  a  week  ago.    Uruguay  bonds  on  the 
result  of  the  meeting  were  carried  up  z\,  and  have  been  un- 
steady since.    There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  Mexican  Govern- 
ment issues,  the  Six  per  Cents  rising  to  87 J,  or  an  improvement 
of  4.    Chilian  bonds,  on  the  confirmation  of  news  as  to  the 
success  of  the  Congressional  party,  rose  10  to  12,  and  have  only 
reacted  2  or  3  below  the  best  points  touched.    In  the  Home  Rail- 
way market  the  strong  tone  that  has  been  observed  for  some 
weeks  past  has   been  followed  by  weakness,  and  fractional 
declines  have  taken  place  the  last  three  or  four  days,  bringing 
prices  in  the  aggregate  down  1  to  2  from  recent  top  quotations. 
Two  Scotch  dividends  have  been  announced,  Caledonian  distri- 
buting 4  per  cent.,  against  5  per  cent,  on  the  same  day  last  year, 
being  better  than  the  market  expected  ;  and  the  Glasgow  South- 
Western  Company  pays  3§  per  cent.,  in  comparision  with  4  per 
cent.    The  next  dividend  declaration  will  be  that  of  the  North 
British  Company,  the  stocks  of  which  have  been  in  demand. 
Caledonian  stock,  on  the  dividend  announcement,  advanced  2, 
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but  did  not  hold  the  w  hole  of  the  rise.  In  the  Southern  depart- 
ment, Chatham  issues  have  been  in  favour;  but  Brighton  Deferred 
and  South-Eastern  Deferred  have  relapsed,  the  former  stock  re- 
covering from  the  worst.  South-Eastern  Deferred  touched  S5I, 
and  fell  back  to  83^.  Canadian  Railway  securities  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  Revenue  statement  for  July,  both  in 
respect  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  prices 
have  receded  1  to  i|  for  Grand  Trunk  Preference,  and  Canadian 
Pacific,  after  being  very  close  to  90,  fell  back  to  S8i,  recovering 
to  89.  Business  in  the  market  for  American  shares  is  conducted  on 
an  enormous  scale  both  here  and  in  New  York,  and  the  important 
upward  movement  continued  without  more  than  a  fractional 
set  back  until  Tuesday  this  week,  when  there  was  a  sharp  relapse 
in  Union  Pacific  shares,  which  from  close  to  45  declined 
and  gave  way,  till  on  Thursday  there  were  dealings  at  40^. 
Louisvilles,  at  the  best,  have  been  81  k,  reacting  to  79$,  and  re- 
covering near  to  81.  Milwaukee  has  been  a  firm  market,  with  the 
price  as  high  as  74,  falling  back  to  72I,  and  advancing  to  73 
again.  Erie  descriptions  have  risen  and  maintained  the  rise,  there 
being  a  quiet  absorption  of  Preference  stock  on  the  expectation  of 
a  dividend  for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  Income  bonds  of 
the  Atchison  and  Beading  Companies  have  been  absorbed, 
Beading  Incomes  being  especially  strong,  and  rising  at  one  time 
to  67L 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  on  Thursday  raised  its  rate  of 
discount  from  4  to  5  per  cent. 


HANDICAPPING. 
1. 

IT  would  be  an  insult  to  any  reader  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
fully  understand  the  meaning  of  a  handicap  ;  but  we  may 
perhaps  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  in  the  original  "  Hand-in-the- 
caps"  two  men  matched  their  horses  together,  asked  a  friend  to 
suggest  their  relative  weights,  and  each  put  his  hand,  which  con- 
tained half-a-crown,  into  a  cap  or  a  hat.  Then  the  friend  pro- 
posed the  weights,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  the  announcement 
the  owners  withdrew  their  hands  and  opened  them.  If  they  held 
half-crowns  it  was  a  sign  of  consent  to  the  match,  and  if  they 
were  empty  it  showed  non-consent.  If  one  agreed  to  the  match 
and  the  other  did  not,  the  former  kept  both  the  half-crowns ;  but  if 
each  agreed  to  the  match  the  friend  who  had  proposed  the  weights 
received  the  two  half-crowns  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  In  later 
times  pockets  have  taken  the  place  of  caps  for  this  purpose,  so  far 
as  matches  are  concerned ;  but  in  many  handicaps  more  like  a 
hundred  than  a  couple  of  horses  are  concerned,  and  a  publication 
of  the  weights,  followed  by  acceptance  or  payment  of  a  forfeit  by 
the  owner  of  every  horse  entered,  is  the  recognized  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  principle  of  handicapping,  however,  is  the  same,  be 
the  number  of  horses  to  be  dealt  with  many  or  few,  and  it  ought 
to  consist  in  endeavouring  to  give  every  horse  an  equal  chance  ; 
theoretically,  therefore,  if  fifty  horses  of  various  merits  were 
entered  for  a  race,  the  handicapper  should  so  apportion  their 
weights  that  the  whole  fifty  should  pass  the  winning-post  abreast 
in  one  gigantic  dead-heat.  Practically,  if  ten  of  them  seem  to 
be  in  the  race  at  the  distance,  and  five  of  them,  carrying  rather 
varying  weights,  finish  within  a  couple  of  lengths  of  each  other, 
it  is  an  excellent  handicap. 

It  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  dishonest  persons  would  be 
likely  to  endeavour  to  mislead  the  handicapper.  There  is  a 
popular  impression  that  this  is  usually  brought  about  by  "  pulling." 
Unquestionably  horses  are  occasionally  pulled,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  it  is  generally  done  before  reaching  the  distance ;  but 
pulling  is  far  from  being  the  commonest  method  of  concealing 
a  horse's  powers.  To  begin  with,  a  bad  start  is  a  means 
oftener  employed,  and  one  which  it  is  much  easier  to  carry  out 
without  detection  than  regular  pulling.  Punning  a  horse  when 
he  is  not  thoroughly  trained  is  a  yet  commoner  plan  of  conceal- 
ment. Even  if  this  is  discovered,  a  trainer  or  owner  can  defend 
himself  by  saying  that  he  only  ran  the  horse  just  to  see  what  he 
could  do ;  in  the  case  of  a  two-year-old  he  may  profess  to  have 
started  him  only  to  get  him  accustomed  to  face  a  crowd ;  or  he 
may  pretend  that  he  wishes  "to  run  the  horse  into  form." 
Another,  and  usually  most  successful  device,  is  for  an  owner  to 
run  a  horse,  whose  strong  point  he  knows  is  speed,  for  a  race  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  or  to  start  one,  which  has  been 
tried  at  home  to  be  slow  but  a  good  stayer,  for  a  five-furlong 
"  sprint." 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  a  handicapper's  duties,  if  interest- 
ing and  absorbing,  are  not  altogether  of  a  pleasant  nature,  and 
but  few  men  are  qualified  to  fulfil  them.  First  and  foremost,  a 
handicapper  ought  to  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity.  "We 
remember  an  owner  of  horses  saying  to  us,  many  years  ago,  "  I 
said  to  ■  " — the  lessee  and  handicapper  of  a  certain  race- 


meeting — "  'I  have  sent  horses  for  years  to  your  meeting  and  I 
have  never  won  a  race.'  '  Dear  me,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  I  am 
very  sorry.  There  must  have  been  some  mistake.  It  shall  be 
seen  to.'  Well,  I  sent  two  horses  to  his  next  meeting,  and  won 
a  handicap  with  each  of  them."  For  a  handicapper  to  treat 
matters  in  such  a  way  is  practical,  but  abominable,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  practices  of  this  sort  have  become  obsolete.  A 
handicapper  ought  not  even  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  dealing 
hardly  with  horses  belonging  to  men  of  questionable  reputa- 
tion, unless  he  has  reasons  for  believing  that  the  true  form 
of  those  particular  horses  has  been  unfairly  concealed  ;  nor 
may  he  legitimately  indulge  the  wish  to  "  see  a  good  horse 
win "  rather  than  a  bad  one.  Unless  he  does  all  he  can  to 
put  the  worst  horse  in  the  race  on  an  exact  equality  with  the 
best,  he  has  not  made  a  fair  handicap.  As  to  betting,  it  is 
best  left  alone  by  a  handicapper,  and  if  he  will  bet,  it  should  be 
in  the  smallest  of  sums.  He  ought  to  be  a  keen  observer,  a  good 
judge  of  horses,  a  good  judge  of  pace,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  a 
good  judge  of  men.  His  eyes  and  ears  must  be  constantly  open, 
and,  although  genial  and  agreeable,  he  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  art  of  holding  his  tongue.  He  should  hear  all  he  can 
and  believe  no  more  than  is  pretty  certain  to  be  true ;  he  must 
have  a  very  retentive  memory,  a  good  head  for  figures,  and  busi- 
nesslike habits.  His  temper  should  be  imperturbable  ;  but  he 
must  let  it  be  understood  that  he  will  "  stand  no  nonsense." 
Lastly,  if  he  makes  a  blunder,  he  should  be  prepared  to  admit  it. 
Everybody,  we  should  think,  must  have  felt  respect  for  the 
witness,  in  a  recent  libel  case,  who  made  the  manly  statement : 
— "  I  made  a  very  great  mistake." 

On  arriving  at  a  racecourse,  the  first  thing  the  handicapper  has 
to  consider  is  the  condition  of  the  ground.  Some  horses  run  so 
much  better  on  hard  ground  and  others  on  soft,  that  if  he  were  to 
make  his  calculations  simply  upon  the  results  of  races  irrespec- 
tively of  the  "going"  on  each  occasion,  he  would  commit  many 
errors.  When  the  horses  come  out,  he  must  carefully  observe 
whether  they  look  "fit,"  and  it  is  essential  that  he  should 
be  a  judge  of  condition.  Then  immediately  after  a  race  is  the 
time  for  noticing  which  horses  appear  to  have  really  been 
ridden  out.  Here,  however,  he  may  be  led  into  pitfalls  in 
the  case  of  horses  that  are  not  thoroughly  trained.  Although 
he  should  not  bet  himself,  he  ought  carefully  to  observe  the  state 
of  the  betting,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  tests  of  the  intentions  and 
expectations  of  owners.  Yet,  in  these  days,  it  does  not  invariably 
follow  that,  because  a  horse  does  not  start  a  leading  favourite,  he 
has  not  been  heavily  backed.  It  is  not  only  on  the  course  that 
betting  now  takes  place  before  comparatively  insignificant  races. 
The  telegraphic  tape  has  led  to  bookmakers  in  London,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  several  other  large  towns  doing  a  con- 
siderable business  on  small  races  immediately  before  they  take 
place.  The  shrewd  owner  of  a  horse  whose  form  has  been  con- 
cealed may,  therefore,  through  his  agents,  back  him  in  London 
and  the  provincial  towns  for  a  considerable  amount  without  the 
fact  being  known  on  the  racecourse  ;  and,  as  the  bookmakers 
absent  from  the  meeting  usually  pay  according  to  the  officially- 
quoted  betting  on  the  course,  the  winner  may  possibly  start  an 
outsider,  and  nevertheless  have  been  backed  for  a  substantial  sum. 
On  this  point,  accordingly,  the  handicapper  has  to  be  on  his 
guard.  It  is,  of  course,  during  the  races  themselves  that  he  has 
most  of  all  to  exert  his  talents.  He  should  be  able  to  perceive 
with  how  much  in  hand  a  horse  wins  ;  for,  as  every  one  knows, 
he  may  win  "  in  a  canter  by  a  head,"  or  by  two  lengths  with  the 
last  ounce  taken  out  of  him  and  the  second  horse  catching  him. 
Sometimes  the  real  fight  takes  place  in  the  last  stride,  and  some- 
times anywhere  inside  the  distance.  No  less  important  is  it  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  beaten  horses,  and,  as  they  are  approach- 
ing the  distance,  the  jockeys  who  cease  "  to  ride "  must  be 
carefully  watched.  The  habits  and  mannerisms  of  individual 
jockeys  should  also  be  ascertained,  otherwise  it  will  often  be  diffi- 
cult to  know  when  they  are  really  "  riding  "  and  when  they  are 
not.  When  the  race  is  over,  and  the  handicapper  has  formed  his 
opinions  upon  it,  he  must  fix  it  in  his  memory,  and  not  confuse  it 
with  others.  As  there  are  usually  from  six  to  eight  races  per  day,  this 
is  not  particularly  easy.  Unfortunately,  the  men  gifted  with  these 
abilities  have  generally  owned  horses,  betted  heavily,  been  inte- 
rested in  certain  stables,  or  been  intimates  in  certain  racing  cliques, 
and  for  these  reasons  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  ineligible  as  handi- 
cappers,  be  their  integrity  never  so  unimpeachable. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  again,  that  a  handicapper 
should  be  a  regular  frequenter  of  races,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  opportunities  of  judging  public  form  for  himself.  Now 
race-going  is  very  expensive  work.  Famine  prices  are  charged 
on  such  occasions  at  hotels  ;  flymen  are  more  exorbitant  at 
races  than  anywhere  else ;  the  railway  fares  are  very  heavy, 
and  many  attendant  expenses  help  to  run  up  a  large  ac- 
count. All  this  makes  the  temptation  to  stay  away  from 
meetings  far  from  home  very  great,  unless  a  hospitable  friend 
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happens  to  live  near  them.  The  result  of  yielding1  to  such  a 
temptation  would  probably  be  that  the  handicapper,  observing  in 
his  newspaper  that  at  one  of  the  unseen  races  Reading  beat  Writing 
by  two  lengths,  and  that  'Rithmetic  was  third,  a  length  off,  would 
handicap  them  accordingly;  whereas,  if  he  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  seen  that  'Rithmetic  might  easily  have  been  second,  and 
weighted  him  on,  at  least,  an  equality  with  "Writing.  Or  it  might 
be  that,  if  he  had  seen  the  actual  race,  he  would  have  noticed  that 
"Writing  ran  very  wide  at  a  turn,  and  that  'Rithmetic  got  shut  in, 
and  he  might  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  true-run  race 
any  one  of  the  three  horses  would  be  as  likely  to  win  as  another. 
Then  where  a  horse  is  badly  beaten  after  making  his  own  run- 
ning, an  allowance  must  be  made  ;  some  authorities  have  put  it 
at  as  much  as  7  lbs.  Let  us  put  it  at  only  4  lbs.,  and  imagine 
the  following  races.  Black,  White,  and  Brown  run  together 
at  even  weights.  Brown  is  a  very  bad  horse,  takes  no  practical 
part  in  the  contest,  and  may  be  dismissed  from  our  notice.  Black 
and  White  are  respectively  considered  by  their  trainers  to  be  a 
stayer  and  a  non-stayer ;  accordingly  the  running  is  made  at  a 
strong  pace  with  Black,  while  a  waiting  race  is  ridden  with 
White.  Inside  the  distance  a  rush  is  made  with  White,  who 
just  succeeds  in  getting  up  to  Black  and  wins,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  by  a  head.  Now,  from  simply  reading  the  statement 
of  this  victory  in  the  Racing  Calendar,  a  handicapper  might 
make  White  give  Black  a  pound  or  two ;  whereas,  in  a  larger 
field,  where  other  horses  would  probably  make  the  running, 
Black,  on  this  form,  should  be  able  to  give  a  couple  of  pounds 
to  White.  Yet,  if  Black  were  to  be  put  into  a  large  handi- 
cap 2  lbs.  above  White,  his  owner  would  say,  "What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Here  is  my  horse  actually  made  to  give 
weight  to  White,  although  the  only  time  they  ever  met  White 
beat  him.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  unfair  ?  "  Or,  perhaps 
the  handicapper  puts  the  pair  on  even  terms,  and  in  a  very  hard-run 
race  Black  wins  pretty  easily.  Strong  remarks  are  then  made  by 
some  newspaper  correspondent  upon  this  "  extraordinary  reversal 
of  public  form."  Black's  owner  brings  an  action  against  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  journal,  and  heavy  damages  are  awarded ;  but,  all 
the  same,  people  are  generally  left  under  the  impression  that  the 
first  race  was  not  "Black's  journey,"  and  that  he  was  "slipped" 
on  the  second  occasion.  The  partiality  of  certain  horses  for  par- 
ticular courses  has  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some 
horses  cannot  run  well  down  a  hill ;  the  loins  and  quarters  of 
others  are  not  strong  enough  for  galloping  up  an  ascent ;  while 
not  a  few  are  awkward  at  turns.  Then,  although  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, most  horses  run  best  at  their  own  particular  distances. 
Two  horses,  which  it  would  take  stones  to  bring  together  at  two 
miles,  might  possibly  be  equal  at  five  furlongs.  Another  point  that 
handicappers  have  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  some  horses  run  better 
when  the  scale  of  weights  is  high,  and  others  when  it  is  low. 
Theoretically,  of  course,  the  higher  the  scale  the  less  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  allowance  of  weight.  For  instance,  when 
a  horse  carrying  a  welter  weight  of  12  st.  gives  7  lbs.  to  an 
opponent,  he  is  only  placed  at  a  disadvantage  of  one-twentyfourth 
of  the  weights  ;  while,  if  he  gives  7  lbs.  when  carrying  6  St.,  he 
is  allowing  one-twelfth  of  the  weights.  As  6  st.  is  now  the 
lowest  weight  carried,  a  horse  at  6  St.,  of  course,  could  not  give 
7  lbs.,  but  we  take  that  weight  for  argument's  sake.  This  theory 
does  not  always  hold  good  in  practice.  There  are  great  powerful 
horses  which,  when  carrying  12  st.,  could  give  21  lbs.  to  adver- 
saries whom  they  could  not  beat,  at  even  weights,  when  carrying 
6  st.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  horses  that  are  a  stone  better, 
relatively  to  other  horses,  at  6  st.  than  at  9  st.  Consequently  the 
chances  of  some  of  the  competitors  are  greatly  altered  when  the 
weights  of  a  handicap  are  raised  after  the  acceptances  have  been 
sent  in.  The  52nd  Rule  of  Racing  provides  that  "  If,  in  a  handi- 
cap for  which  there  is  a  minor  forfeit  declared  by  a  fixed  time, 
the  highest  weight  accepting  was  originally  less  than  9  st.,  it  shall 
•be  raised  to  that  weight,  and  the  other  acceptances  equally."  Two 
and  a  half  years  ago  the  weights  for  the  Cesarewitch  had  to  be 
raised  1 1  lbs.  after  the  acceptances  had  been  sent  in,  an  alteration 
which  must  have  affected  various  candidates  very  differently. 


THE  WEATHER. 

fTlHE  rainy  unsettled  weather  which  we  have  experienced  since 
early  in  July  still  continues.  During  the  past  week  we  have 
had  a  few  fine  days,  and  conditions  were  more  hopeful  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  ;  but  a  fresh  depression  was  approaching  the  West 
Coast  of  Ireland  on  Sunday,  and  showers  and  strong  winds  again 
became  general.  Temperature  has  continued  decidedly  low 
through  the  week ;  on  Saturday  night  frost  was  registered  at 
some  of  the  Midland  stations,  and  on  Sunday  morning  low 
temperatures  were  reported  from  all  over  the  country.  In  con- 
cluding our  last  report  we  noted  the  downpour  in  London  cn 


Thursday  (27th),  and  later  accounts  show  that  the  rain  on  that 
day  was  very  general  both  over  our  own  islands  and  over  France, 
07  in.  was  registered  in  London,  and  0  8  in.  at  Oxford  ;  thunder- 
storms occurred  at  Scilly  during  the  night,  and  the  wind,  which 
was  fresh  or  strong  in  the  Channel  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
increased  to  a  gale  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  Although  heavy  rain  fell  at  Mullaghmore  and  Jersey 
on  Friday,  and  there  were  thunderstorms  reported  from  some  of 
our  stations,  it  was  fair  over  the  greater  part  of  our  islands  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent ;  the  sea  continued  rough  in  the 
Channel,  with  a  gale  at  Hurst  Castle.  In  London  there  were 
slight  showers  on  Friday,  but  the  sun  shone  brightly  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  fine  weather  continued  during  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  a  most  agreeable  change  after  the  leaden  skies 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  of  late.  On  Saturday  our 
reports  tell  us  that  there  were  severe  thunderstorms  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  6  7  in.  of  rain  were  measured  ;  but,  although  there  were 
showers  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  barometer  was 
rising  at  all  the  coast  stations,  and  the  weather  was  improving 
very  decidedly ;  during  the  night,  however,  a  fresh  fall  of  the 
barometer  commenced  in  the  West  of  Ireland  and  in  the  South- 
West  of  France.  The  weather  continued  fine  over  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom  on  Sunday,  but  it  became  dull  and  unsettled  in  the 
West,  with  considerable  rain  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  there 
were  thunderstorms  at  Biarritz  and  Lyons.  On  Monday  a  deep 
depression  spread  over  our  islands  from  the  westward,  and  there 
was  rain  at  nearly  all  stations,  the  largest  amount  registered  being 
V2  in.  at  Sumburgh  Head;  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale  at 
Valencia  Island,  and  it  was  rough  on  the  western  and  northern 
coasts.  On  Tuesday  morning  this  depression  was  lying  off  the 
West  of  Scotland,  and  the  wind  was  strong  to  a  gale,  with  squally 
and  showery  weather  over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
the  day  advanced  the  depression  moved  slowly  northward,  with  a 
rising  barometer  in  the  west  and  north  ;  the  wind,  however,  con- 
tinued to  blow  with  the  force  of  a  gale  on  many  parts  of  the 
coast.  There  was  great  improvement  in  the  weather  on  Wednes- 
day ;  the  gales  had  subsided,  and  it  was  fair  over  the  greater  part 
of  our  islands. 


VOICES. 

THE  dog's  bark  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  man's  talk,  and 
assuredly  a  dog,  with  his  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed 
smiles  in  addition  to  bark-variations,  can  make  himself  readily 
understood  by  his  master.  But  it  is  the  voice  rather  than 
the  speech  on  which  we  insist  as  a  human  characteristic,  or 
perhaps  as  an  individual  characteristic,  for  even  in  the  stage 
voice,  however  disguised,  there  runs  a  tone  which  betrays  the 
speaker,  since  the  voice  can  only  be  disguised  in  certain  ways. 
The  vocal  chords  vary  with  each  person  in  their  power  as  well 
as  in  their  shape  or  size,  and  they  alter  also  according  to  the 
amount  of  use  they  undergo.  Great  and  prolonged  exertion  in 
singing,  for  instance,  has  been  known  to  lower  the  register.  It  is 
said  by  Dr.  Delaunay  that  the  better  developed  races  have  lower 
voices,  and  that  the  ancients  had  probably  more  acute  voices  than 
we  have.  Vocal  chords  have  been  compared  to  violin  strings. 
Unfortunately  violin  strings  do  not  shrink  and  expand  at  the  will 
of  the  violinist,  and  the  comparison  has  been  dropped  after 
leaving  its  mark  in  the  name  employed.  The  emission  of  sound 
from  the  throat  is  now  believed  to  be  somewhat  the  same  as  in  the 
organ- reed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  sound  of  the  voice  the  result 
has  never  been  accurately  gauged,  although  ancient  and  modern 
literature  abounds  in  references  to  the  voice  and  its  power  over 
the  hearer.  How  is  that  power  to  be  explained  ?  The  phono- 
graph croaks  out  a  painful  repetition  of  a  voice  confided  to  its 
care,  but  the  result  is  startling  rather  than  delightful.  No 
sermon  delivered  by  a  phonograph,  perhaps  no  speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's,  could  have  the  same  moving  efi'ect  on  the  listener  as 
when  originally  delivered  by  the  favourite  preacher  or  famous 
orator.  In  fact,  the  suggestion  of  placing  phonographic  cylinders 
in  automatic  machines  whereby  a  phrase  or  two  of  some  cele- 
brity's voice  can  be  obtained  by  the  irreverent  penny,  seems  to 
show  that  this  kind  of  voice  is  already  regarded  as  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  vacant  minds  of  the  general  public  instead  of  as  a 
record  of  value.  It  has  the  opposite  defect  of  a  striking  portrait. 
A  portrait  may  be  so  life-like  as  to  remind  the  observer  of  the 
voice  of  the  original — still  he  does  not  hear  it ;  and  the  phonograph 
may  reproduce  the  voice  clearly  enough  to  suggest  to  the  listener 
the  appearance  of  the  original  speaker — still  he  does  not  see  it. 
Art  and  machinery  strive  in  vain  to  be  human.  They  are  always 
just  something  else,  perhaps  above  or  below  humanity,  but  not 
of  it.  When  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  held  "  the  voice 
to  be  bodiless,  fur  that  it  is  not  the  air  but  a  form  in  the  air, 
and  a  superficies  thereof,  and  that  by  a  certain  beating  which 
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becoraeth  a  voice,"  they  were  on  the  track  of  the  wave- 
motion  theory  of  sound.  By  many  scientific  devices  these 
motions  have  been  rendered  visible  in  lines  and  figures  of 
great  beauty  and  symmetry.  Those  formed  by  Professor  Tyndall 
and  by  Professor  Sedley  Taylor  are  so  exquisite  in  shape 
that  they  directly  appeal  to  the  sense  of  visual  beauty  in 
a  parallel  manner  to  the  appeal  of  lovely  sounds  to  the  ear. 
This  may  well  be  counted  a  triumph  of  science.  But  in 
Mrs.  Watts  Hughes's  delightful  experiments  with  the  movements 
caused  by  her  voice  in  sand  laid  on  the  drum  of  the  eidophone, 
we  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  art  and  science  for  once  making 
common  cause  with  Nature.  By  altering  the  tone  of  the  note 
she  alters  the  patterns  formed.  She  can  make  the  petals  of  a 
daisy  sprout,  and  then  sink  back  into  the  centre  again,  at  her 
will.  It  is  said  that  a  word  once  spoken  aloud  is  never  lost  in 
the  air,  but  continues  eddying  through  infinity.  Perhaps  the 
power  of  voices  may  lie  in  the  wave-metions  they  set  in  action, 
which  not  only  disturb  aerial  matter,  but  make  heart  and  brain 
and  soul  respond  to  their  effect  with  influences  not  always  lost. 
Science  may  some  day  explain  why  a  voice,  in  speaking  or  sing- 
ing, has  such  ineffable  witchcraft  about  it  that  none  can  hear  it 
nnmoved.  We  may  bear  unknown  flowers  of  sound  within  us, 
moral  and  mental  phonograms  which  reproduce 
The  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still 

without  further  material  assistance.  And  this  may  be  the  origin 
of  the  recognition  of  people  by  their  voices.  The  same  wave- 
motion  is  formed  and  finds  its  place  already  prepared. 

Besides  the  potent  and  spiritual  effect  of  voices,  they  have  a 
real  and  practical  value  as  an  index  of  character.  The  very 
phrase  "  a  Babel  of  voices  "  recognizes  that  individuals  have  each 
their  own  way  of  speaking,  as  widely  different  as  if  they  used 
foreign  tongues.  Grave  voices  are  considered  to  belong  of  neces- 
sity to  men  of  gravity  and  intelligence ;  whilst  flute-like  sounds 
announce  frivolity  of  temperament.  Harsh  voices  indicate  temper. 
These  definitions  are  somewhat  over-wide,  and  require  themselves 
defining.  A  grave  voice  may  just  as  often  mean  bad  temper 
as  intelligence,  and  it  is  by  the  tone  rather  than  the  kind  of  voice 
that  passion  or  emotion  is  betrayed.  A  man  of  very  clear  intelli- 
gence has  naturally  a  distinct  mode  of  utterance,  but  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  ruffled  the  tones  will  sharpen  at  the  time  the  voice 
is  used.  Novelists  call  this  rise  of  tone  "  a  clear  and  cutting 
enunciation,"  but  they  consider  it  to  be  a  sign  of  anger  with  every 
person,  whereas  it  chiefly  belongs  to  those  who  are  intelligent  by 
nature,  nor  does  it  depend  on  the  amount  of  education  or  refine- 
ment they  may  possess.  A  curious  little  grittiness  in  the  general 
suavity  of  a  voice  will  warn  the  listener  that  storms  of  temper 
have  often  swept  those  vocal  chords.  The  really  harsh  voice 
requires  no  further  notice  as,  indeed,  it  speaks  for  itself.  Flute- 
like tones  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  belong  properly  to  a  happy 
disposition,  including  mental  powers  rather  above  the  average, 
with  a  character  at  once  gentle,  cheerful,  sociable,  and  faithful. 
But  on  account  of  their  rarity  and  beauty  the  imitations  are 
numerous.  For  there  is  a  sort  of  passion  amongst  the  average 
specimen  of  humanity  to  imitate  something  better  than  itself,  and 
thereby  to  claim  distinction.  It  therefore  delights  in  speaking  in 
reedy  tones,  as  flute-like  as  can  be  managed  by  dire  endeavour, 
especially  where  idleness  gives  the  time  and  opportunity  for  dis- 
play. There  is  a  very  peculiar  ring  in  these  imitations,  which 
suggests  that  if  they  were  submitted  to  scientific  tests  the  wave- 
motions  would  be  found  to  go  all  awry,  and  that  not  flowers 
but  ill-grown  weeds,  not  curves  but  jagged  edges,  would  be 
formed.  On  the  other  hand,  some  voices  might  be  described 
as  empty,  as  they  have  neither  volume  of  sound  nor  expres- 
sion. An  inveterate  obstinacy  of  character  is  hidden  under 
this  harmless  defect.  A  modern  variety  not  altogether  un- 
common amongst  girls  is  a  loud  and  very  high  voice  with 
sudden  low  tones  in  it  that  mix  as  if  melted  into  one,  which  is 
exceedingly  characteristic,  indicating  genuine  shallowness  of 
character,  together  with  recklessness  and  ambition.  It  appears 
to  be  caused  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  speaker,  as  these 
qualities  cannot  live  in  the  same  person  without  internecine 
struggle.  This  kind  may  be  described  in  Shakspere's  words  as 
being  "  without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice."  A  woman's 
voice,  being  of  high  register,  has  properly  a  native  tendency  to 
softness  and  sweetness,  though — it  must  be  added — also  to  shrill- 
ness.   The  ideal  feminine  voice  is — 

Ever  soft  and  low, 
An  excellent  thing  in  women. 

Her  voice  should  be  distinct  and  clear,  two  qualities  indispensable 
to  the  perfect  form.  Like  the  voice  of  Milton's  angel,  who 

In  Adam's  ear 

So  charming  left  his  voice  that  he  awhile 

Thought  him  still  speaking, 

it  should  have  the  specially  musical  tone  that  belongs  to  the 
purest  perfection,  and  gives  an  extreme  sweetness  and  the  sort  of 


vitality  that  all  music  possesses  of  divine  right.  A  clear  tone 
carries  the  sound  further  with  less  noise,  and  avoids  the  shrill 
upper  notes.  Cicero  recommends  this  intense  distinctness  to  the 
orator, 

Secans  ac'ra,  auribus  sedens, 

by  which  he  evidently  meant  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

Each  nation  has  its  own  kind  of  voice,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
climatic  conditions  which  have  afl'ected  the  whole  growth  and 
development  of  the  race.  A  point  not  enough  noticed  is,  that  as 
in  each  civilized  nation  some  persons  will  be  found  who  outwardly 
resemble  the  average  members  of  another  nation,  these  individuals- 
will  show  a  remarkable  affection  to  the  language  of  the  nation 
they  resemble,  and  will  have  the  very  tone  and  accent  by  nature 
that  is  required,  besides  being  generally  gifted  with  good  mental' 
powers.  How  this  variation  in  a  race  may  come  about  must  be 
left  for  ethnologists  to  decide.  Perhaps  these  members  are  the 
unconscious  peacemakers  between  the  Babel-sundered  nations. 
From  this  fact  the  following  curious  result  is  seen.  Whatever 
nation  a  man  most  strongly  resembles,  it  is  that  nation's  language 
he  will  speak  the  best,  whether  it  be  his  native  tongue  or  not.  In 
the  case  of  mixed  descent,  a  real  aptitude  for  the  languages  of  the 
diii'erent  ancestral  races  will  be  found  amongst  such  of  the  de- 
scendants as  may  chance  to  be  intelligent,  and  the  resemblance 
to  one  of  his  progenitors  will  show  at  once  which  is  the  best 
known  language.  A  further  strange  instance  of  the  power  of  the 
human  voice  in  affecting  the  face  can  be  noticed  here.  A  man  of 
unmixed  descent,  who  is  clever  and  has  a  talent  for  languages, 
will  not  fail  to  learn  whatever  language  he  chooses,  although  he 
will  find  those  most  difficult  which  are  most  illogical  in  construc- 
tion, whether  they  resemble  his  native  tongue  or  not.  He  will 
in  the  process  insensibly  acquire  a  thoughtful  expression  of  face,, 
blending  the  characteristics  of  other  nations  with  his  own, 
entirely  by  the  unconscious  harmony  of  the  facial  muscles  with 
the  languages  used  by  turns.  Another  effect  of  the  acquirement 
of  foreign  languages,  both  for  speaking  and  reading,  is  a  new 
fulness  of  voice,  a  richer  and  clearer  tone,  unless  they  have 
been  attained  in  a  merely  superficial  manner,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  instead  a  hardening  of  the  vocal  powers  and  a  sort  of 
blur  in  the  voice. 

When  used  in  singing  the  voice  has  passed  beyond  the  bounds 
of  nature  into  the  realms  of  art,  and  as  such  does  not  fully 
express  the  character.  Mannerisms,  style,  and  timbre  are  words- 
fit  to  describe  the  effect,  together  with  the  usual  mystic  phrases 
of  criticism  and  admiration.  But  in  speaking,  the  character  will 
assert  itself  through  any  superadded  instruction  in  elocution,, 
and  through  any  alteration  in  the  voice  produced  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  exertion.  Many  affectations  are  employed  by  nations 
and  classes.  Brawling,  stammering,  stuttering,  lisping,  are  simply 
defects  of  the  voice,  which  vary  with  each  person  according  to 
their  character.  Amongst  the  lower  classes  the  practice  of  bawling* 
at  one  another  as  if  they  were  deaf  rasps  and  roughens  the  voices 
to  an  incredible  degree.  By  the  voice  and  its  tones  the  nation,, 
class,  and  occupation  of  the  speaker  can  be  discovered,  his  or  her 
natural  intelligence  and  cultivation,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
strength  of  the  passions  and  emotions.  A  really  exquisite  voice 
is  rare,  but  where  the  emotions  are  stirred  the  tones  of  ordinary 
voices  are  changed  into  a  passing  beauty  that  is  the  constant 
theme  of  poets  : — 

I  did  hear  you  speak, 
Far  above  singing  ;  after  you  were  gone 
I  asked  my  heart  what  stirr'd  it  so.    Alas ! 
I  found  it  love. 


TENNIS. 

IN  the  "  Games  "  department  of  a  popular  market,  there  hangs- 
(or  did  the  other  day)  a  curious  coarse-strung  bat  of  foreign 
workmanship,  a  thing  of  mystery  to  all  good  assistants,  very 
"  shop-worn  "  and  totally  disregarded.    Now  this  despised  article 
had  no  mystery  for  us,  for  we  knew  him  on  the  moment  for  a 
tennis  racket,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  he  bore  the  honoured  name 
of  the  great  French  maker.    But  it  is  the  fact  that  tennis  rackets 
are  not  often  to  be  seen  on  sale,  and  accordingly  we  commented 
on  the  unnatural  phenomenon  to  the  obliging  assistant.    "  Ob,. 
that !  "  said  he,  contemptuously,  with  a  chuck  of  the  head  towards 
M.  Brouaye.    "  Ah,  but  we  never  sell  one.    That's  been  hanging 
here  two  or  three  years.    It's  a  flame,  sir,  that's  never  played. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  he  knew  nothing  about  it ;  he  had  doubts, 
even,  whether  the  game  were  played  on  grass  at  all ! 

The  ignorance  of  the  obliging  assistant  is  possibly  excusable, 
but  his  acquaintance  with  things  as  they  are  is  really  that  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  world.  Tennis,  the  king  of  games,  is  hardly 
known  at  all.  Once  known,  and  known  but  slightly,  it  is  the 
most  fascinating  pastime  that  ever  was,  of  a  delight  that  increases 
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with  our  studious  attention.  "  Youth  without  good  games  is 
gloomier  than  age  without  whist,"  says  Mr.  Ly  ttelton.  Well,  we 
may  play  tennis  from  seventeen  to  sixty.  Of  what  other  game 
(save  golf)  can  as  much  be  said  ? 

The  common  cry  against  tennis  is  its  supposed  enormous  costli- 
ness. A  man,  they  say,  shall  as  well  keep  a  yacht,  or  drive  four- 
in-hand,  as  venture  into  a  tennis-court.  And  it  may  not  be  denied 
that  building  is  an  expensive  matter,  though  even  this  is  no  ter- 
rible extravagance  to  a  fairly  well-to-do  man  with  the  space  to 
hand.  It  is  easy  to  spend  in  a  year  or  two  on  fancies  for  stables, 
kennels,  flower  culture,  the  humouring  of  trout,  preserving,  &c, 
scattered  sums  that  would  build  a  tennis-court.  And  the  court 
built,  all  extraordinary  outlay  is  at  an  end.  You  may  spend  as 
much,  perhaps,  taking  year  with  year,  as  he  of  a  properly  tended 
lawn  of  three  or  four  lawn-tennis  courts.  True,  you  will  want  a 
marker ;  but  here  you  are  in  luck,  for  tennis-markers  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  lawn-tennis  markers,  being  men  and  no  machines) 
are  without  question  the  most  delightful  of  professional  players 
of  games.  And  a  good  man  will  keep  everything  in  order.  He 
will  mend  and  re-make  the  balls,  repair  and  string  rackets,  keep 
the  netting  of  the  openings  and  galleries  free  from  rents,  all 
this  besides  marking  the  game  (and  some  players  find  a  marker 
indispensable),  playing,  and  teaching.  And  these  manifold  benefits 
you  may  expect  from  the  average  marker.  If  you  are  so  lucky 
as  to  get  such  a  one  as  ourselves  could  tell  of  (not  that  we 
will)  you  may  reckon  on  every  hour's  play  being  as  delightful  as 
two,  and  on  twenty  years  (at  least)  being  added  to  your  estimable 
existence. 

So  much  for  the  private  court.  The  expense  of  the  various 
public  or  club  courts  varies.  At  Hampton  Court  the  cost  is 
supposed  to  be  extremely  moderate,  comparatively,  the  result 
being  that  after  a  few  visits  a  man  thinks  with  alarm  of  what 
the  bill  may  be  elsewhere.  Actually  Hampton  Court  is  fairly 
cheap  only  if  you  qualify  as  a  member — i.e.  if  you  pay  a  sum 
down  of  three  guineas.  The  charge  then  is  sixpence  a  set  each 
player,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  three  shillings  an  hour 
as  the  hire  of  the  court.  At  the  London  clubs  the  charge 
to  members  is  from  four  to  five  shillings  an  hour,  to  which, 
of  course,  must  be  added  an  annual  subscription.  You  may 
play  at  most  clubs  as  a  non-member,  but  the  charges  are  then 
higher — at  Hampton  Court  just  double  the  members'  rate,  in 
London  at  from  six  to  seven  and  sixpence  an  hour.  In  the 
Badminton  volume  dealing  with  tennis  Mr.  Heathcote  puts  the 
annual  cost  of  playing  at  a  club,  as  a  member,  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  pounds.  This  means  regular  play  for  three  or  four 
hours  a  week  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  it  includes 
club  subscription,  hire  of  court,  and  purchase  and  repair  of 
rackets.  These  figures  seem  to  us  very  reasonable,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  tennis,  unlike  cricket  and  some  other  sports, 
leads  to  very  little  outside  expense.  Unless  it  be  an  occasional 
refresher  to  an  indefatigable  marker  (and  perhaps  indefatigable 
player)  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  an  indirect  taxation  can  come 
in.  As  for  the  loss  (?)  of  time  which  the  endearing  pursuit  may 
engender,  why  it  is  clear  no  other  game  may  compare  with  it. 
We  scorn  to  instance  the  days  and  nights  seized  from  Londoners 
who  play  cricket,  golf,  or  row.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  the 
busiest,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  cannot  put  in  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  at  a  London  tennis-court,  the  will  and  nothing 
else  is  wanting. 

That  the  rules  are  monstrous  and  take  one  lifetime  to  master, 
while  we  want  a  second  to  learn  to  play,  are  two  more  objections 
ofttimes  weightily  alleged.  'For  our  own  part  we  think  too  much 
is  made  of  the  difficulty  of  the  rules.  No  doubt  they  are  less 
simple  than  those  of  lawn-tennis  or  rackets,  but  the  "  chase  " 
principle  is  the  only  addition  of  moment  and  stumbling  block. 
Now  rackets  is  a  game  frankly  of  hard  hitting,  the  only  limit  to 
the  heroic  exercise  being  humanity,  and  its  unfortunate  habit  of 
tiring.  At  lawn-tennis  if  you  hit  out  rashly  you  go  easily  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  court.  But  at  tennis  out  of  court  is  out 
of  the  way,  and  to  put  a  ball  there  is  more  the  result  of  boggling 
than  hitting  heavily.  So,  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  chase, 
there  would  be  little  to  check  any  natural  tendency  to  lash  out 
which  we  may  have.  You  would  have  a  fine  game  in  a  species 
of  rackets  over  the  net  and  head  of  your  opponent  against  one  or 
other  of  the  end  walls — a  performance  really  to  be  seen  occasion- 
ally when  a  very  fiery  and  untrained  player  has  an  easy  ball. 
But  the  divine  chase  puts  a  stop  to  all  this,  imposing  its  fine 
moral  restraint,  and  making  what  would  be  otherwise  a  stupid 
■display  of  hard  hitting  a  game  of  skill  and  fine  judgment ;  and 
this  with  plenty  of  hard  hitting  noways  debarred.  The  name 
of  the  inventor  of  the  glorious  chase  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  middle  ages  ;  but  we  may  fairly  ascribe  the  achievement  to  a 
great  mind.  But  it  is  only  by  being  able  to  ponder  upon  the 
court  with  and  the  court  without  chase  lines  that  the  supreme 
beauty  of  the  thing  may  be  realized.  To  be  thus  eulogizing  the 
abstract  chase  seems  a  strange  matter ;  we  confess  it  is  more 


common  to  dissemble  our  love.  And,  in  truth,  the  beauty  of 
chase  lines  lies  little  in  sentiment ;  theirs  is  a  charm  eminently 
matter  of  fact,  having  nothing  of  the  subtle  pleasures  of  the 
winning  gallery  nor  the  plain  and  open  triumph  of  the  tambour. 

There  is  no  lack  of  good  play  among  our  professionals  of  to- 
day. In  Pettitt  and  Saunders  we  have  two  heroes  of  great  skill 
and  ability  playing  very  evenly  in  nicely  contrasted  styles.  The 
general  reader  will  not  remember  that  Pettitt  retained  the 
championship  of  the  world,  after  a  severe  match  with  Saunders 
last  year.  The  affair  occupied  three  days,  and  listening  Europe 
sat  anxious  for  the  event.  These  championship  meetings  are  not 
things  of  every  day.  First  you  must  catch  your  champions,  and, 
second,  you  must  find  a  court.  For  the  contending  giants  will 
commonly  concede  no  quarter  of  an  inch  in  respect  of  neutral 
ground,  and  the  poor  substitute  of  two  matches,  home  and  home, 
is  not  always  practicable.  The  difficulty  was  solved  last  year 
by  Lord  Iveagh  putting  a  new  court,  but  just  out  of  the  builder's 
hands,  at  the  service  of  the  committee — a  beautiful  court  of  black 
marble  attached  to  Lord  Iveagh's  house  in  Dublin.  Pettitt  won 
by  seven  sets  to  five,  thus  returning  a  second  time  triumphant 
to  his  adopted  land — Boston,  U.S.A.,  to  wit.  When  he  shall 
cross  again  he  will  find  (the  fates  being  willing)  his  antagonist, 
and  that  antagonist's  admirers,  quite  ready  for  another  struggle. 

After  Saunders  we  have  two  younger  players,  Peter  Latham 
and  Jimmy  Fennell.  The  former  of  these  is  now  some  half  fifteen 
the  stronger,  but  both  play  an  admirable  game.  Saunders  en- 
deavours to  give  them  half  thirty,  but  except  in  his  own  court 
at  Prince's,  he  can  do  little  against  either  on  these  terms. 
Indeed  Fennell  has  beaten  him  at  Lord's  by  three  sets  to  one, 
one  of  the  three  being  a  love  set,  while  Latham  has  won  by  three 
to  one  at  Queen's  and,  conceding  a  bisque,  by  three  to  one  at 
Lord's.  It  is  true  that  Fennell  is  at  home  at  Lord's  and  Latham 
at  Queen's,  but  seeing  that  Saunders  has  played  very  frequently 
at  Lord's,  and  was  for  a  time  professional  at  Queen's,  he  cannot 
claim  to  be  as  strange  in  these  courts  as  Fennell  and  Latham  are 
at  Prince's.  Saunders's  strength  as  a  player  lies  in  his  stroke, 
which  is  extremely  hard  and  heavily  cut,  and  his  service.  Service 
at  tennis  is  a  subject  of  far  too  grave  an  import  to  be  touched  upon 
here,  but  it  may  be  just  mentioned  that  Saunders  is  famous  for 
two  varieties,  the  Giraffe  (served  almost  to  the  roof)  and  the  Drop. 
This  last  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  service  there  is,  and  Saunders 
serves  it  to  perfection.  Latham  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
no  service  whatever,  and  no  doubt  for  a  player  who  can  fairly 
claim  to  be  in  the  first  rank  of  tennis  players,  his  service 
is  singularly  simple.  But  what  he  lacks  in  service  he  more 
than  makes  up  for  in  return,  for,  with  the  [possible  exception  of 
Pettitt,  he  has  the  most  extraordinary  power  jn  this  respect  of 
any  player  of  the  day.  He  is  extremely  light  and  active,  and 
exceedingly  graceful.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  he  picks  up 
balls  cut  into  the  left-hand  corner  is  a  thing  of  mingled  joy  and 
despair  to  the  amateur  and  onlooker.  He  is  a  very  courteous 
player  and  patient  teacher,  and  his  growing  success  is  very 
popular  with  his  friends,  of  all  degrees,  at  Queen's.  Fennell, 
popularly  known  as  Jimmy,  is  the  most  perfect  tempered  of 
players,  and  even  through  this  season,  when  his  health  has  not 
been  quite  the  thing  (being  perhaps  the  cause  of  his  dropping 
slightly  behind  Latham),  he  has  played  with  as  much  gameness 
and  good  humour  as  ever.  His  style  is  extremely  accurate,  as 
well  as  graceful.  He  has  not  Latham's  power  of  return,  but 
he  has  more  service,  and  quite  as  strong  a  stroke.  A  match 
between  these  two  is  not  as  a  battle  between  Saunders  and  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  but  it  is  a  most  interesting  and  excellent  exposition  of 
tennis. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

rpilE  production  of  Ned's  Chum,  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on 
Thursday  night,  last  week,  was  an  occasion  of  especial  and 
peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  manager,  author,  and  actor  were 
combined  in  the  same  person,  that  person  being  moreover  a 
popular  novelist.  To  state  the  great  objection  to  Mr.  David 
Christie  Murray's  work  comprehensively  and  at  once,  it  is,  as 
must  have  been  expected,  entirely  a  novelist's  play.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  Manawera,  in  New  Zealand,  the  up-country  cattle 
station  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brocklehurst,  an  English  gentleman- 
farmer  and  his  wife,  with  whom  resides  their  niece,  the  young 
and  wealthy  widow  of  one  Draycott,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  general  in  some  force  in  the  United  States.  She  is  the 
object  of  the  affections  of  Ned  Fellowes,  the  hero,  Brocklehurst 's 
manager.  This  young  man  has  a  history,  for  he  has  left  England 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  suspicion — that  is  to  say,  he  has 
paid  off  a  sporting  debt  to  an  English  nobleman  in  forged  bank- 
notes. Although  conscious  of  his  innocence,  he,  with  a  degree 
of  folly  that  must  be  excused,  since  without  it  we  should  have 
had  no  play,  turns  his  back  upon  his  accusers,  and  thus  we  find 
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him  with  the  Brocklehursts.  Now  we  begin  to  feel  the  force  of 
the  loDg  arm  of  coincidence.  Mrs.  Draycott's  departed  husband, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  had  been  a  swindler,  and  had 
left  behind  him  on  his  death  a  written  confession  by  which  she 
learns  that  eight  thousand  pounds,  a  part  of  her  fortune,  is  the 
result  of  a  fraud.  As  a  woman  of  sound  principle,  she  determines  to 
make  restitution;  but  unluckily  death  has  cut  short  the  fulfilment 
of  Draycott's  last  good  resolution,  and  the  name  of  the  victim  was 
never  written.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may  easily  guess  that 
Ned  Fellowes  was  the  person,  but  he  is  in  ignorance  of  the  fraud. 
Brocklehurst,  in  assisting  Mrs.  Draycott  in  her  quest,  pitches 
upon  a  private  detective,  Mr.  Stuart  Willoughby,  whom  he  knows 
to  have  been  an  old  acquaintance  of  General  Draycott's,  and  who, 
in  fact,  was  a  confederate  of  the  General  and  another  scoundrel, 
"  Square  "  Jack  Furlong,  not  only  in  the  eight-thousand-pound 
fraud,  but  in  incriminating  Fellowes  in  the  matter  of  the  forged 
banknotes.  Altogether  a  pretty  complication,  but  not  yet  com- 
plete, since  Willoughby  finds  his  way  out  to  "  Square  "  Jack,  and 
endeavours  to  foist  him  on  Mrs.  Draycott  as  the  object  of  her  late 
husband's  swindle  and  so  gain  possession  of  the  restored  money. 
Jack,  thinking  his  claim  to  so  large  a  sum  sufficient  to  render 
him  a  persona  grata  to  the  widow,  proposes  to  her,  is  indignantly 
rejected,  provokes  the  intervention  of  Fellowes,  and,  in  revenge, 
denounces  the  latter  in  respect  of  his  supposed  crime.  Fellowes 
denies  the  accusation  and  Mrs. Draycott  believes  him;  but  he  con- 
siders that,  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  must  abandon  his  suit  to  the 
widow  and  leave  the  place.  Now  we  learn  that  Furlong  has  been 
engaged  in  litigation  against  Brocklehurst  and  obtained  judg- 
ment for  a  sum  so  large  that  the  latter  has  been  compelled 
to  borrow  the  amount  from  Mrs.  Draycott.  Mrs.  Draycott 
is  largely  interested  in  the  Great  Expectations  Gold  Mine,  as 
also  is  Furlong.  A  sudden  rumour  apprises  the  latter  that  the 
shares  are  worthless,  and  his  liabilities  in  respect  of  them 
enormous.  In  his  consternation  he  flies  to  "Willoughby,  who 
conceives  an  astute  plan  whereby  to  escape  his  difficulties.  In 
accordance  with  this,  he  makes  a  sham  profession  of  penitence  to 
Brocklehurst,  declares  the  judgment  of  the  Court  to  have  been 
wrong,  and  oilers  to  make  restitution,  the  medium  being,  of 
course,  the  worse  than  worthless  shares.  Brocklehurst  accepts, 
and  hands  the  scrip  to  Mrs.  Draycott,  in  repayment  of  her  loan 
to  him.  Then  she  learns  the  truth  ;  but  takes  it  with  an  equani- 
mity that  would  be  surprising  were  we  not  aware  of  her  sus- 
picion that  Ned's  silence  on  the  subject  of  his  love  for  her  is 
due  to  her  fortune.  She  is  right  in  her  surmise ;  for  Ned,  having 
cleared  his  character,  arrives  suddenly,  proposes  to  her,  and  is 
accepted,  just  in  time  to  find  in  his  bride,  not  the  penniless  widow 
of  General  Draycott,  but  the  owner  of  an  incalculably  rich 
property.  The  depreciatory  rumours  as  to  the  mine,  it  seems,  had 
been  the  work  of  the  ingenious  gentlemen  who  rig  markets, 
and  who  rigged  it  on  this  occasion  because  its  vast  Aalue  made  it 
desirable  to  get  it  into  their  own  hands.  It  is  not  explained  how 
they  succeeded  when  the  bulk  of  the  shares,  those  held  by  Fur- 
long and  Mrs.  Draycott,  never  got  into  the  market  at  all.  Now 
we  get  to  the  dramatic  value  of  Ned's  Chum.  This  is  Harold,  a 
youngster  adopted  by  Ned.  Between  these  two  exists  a  tie  of 
the  strongest  affection,  often  expressed,  on  the  boy's  part,  in  the 
most  amusing  fashion.  Apart  from  his  more  ornamental  func- 
tions, his  purpose  in  the  play  is  to  overhear  the  two  scoundrels 
chuckling  over  the  success  of  their  scheme.  He  says  nothing 
until  Mrs.  Draycott  is  apparently  involved  in  utter  ruin ; 
but  he  is  also  present  when  Furlong,  on  finding  out 
his  mistake,  demands  restitution  of  the  shares.  This  being, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  refused,  Furlong  fires  at  Fellowes,  and  the 
boy  rushes  forward  to  receive  the  shot.  It  began  to  look  as 
though  we  were  to  have  had  an  unwarrantably  sad  finish ;  but 
the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  and  the  play  was  at  an  end.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  deal  in  almost  tedious  detail  with  the  plot 
in  order  to  show  the  difficulties  with  which  the  author  had  to 
deal.  The  action  of  the  play  does  not  begin  until  Fellowes  has 
been  some  time  in  New  Zealand.  The  two  frauds  are  matters  of 
history  which  have  to  be  explained,  with  the  result  that  the 
progress  of  the  drama  is  inevitably  impeded.  Add  to  this  that 
the  dialogue  generally  is  diffuse,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
the  play  drags.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lines  show  the  work  of 
a  man  of  literary  culture.  This  would  be  excellent  in  a  novel,  and 
no  less  excellent  in  a  play,  if  it  were  not  made  to  do  much  which 
in  a  novel  would  take  the  shape  of  explanatory  matter,  and  if  it 
were  slightly  compressed.  Again,  the  characterization  is  clear 
and  vigorous.  Both  villains,  Ned  Fellowes,  the  boy  Harold,  and 
Mrs.  Draycott  are  living  people,  sketched  by  no  mere  amateur 
hand.  On  the  whole,  then,  Mr.  Murray  may  be  congratulated 
upon  having  written  a  play  whose  faults  are  but  the  reflection  of 
literary  virtues,  and  which  gives  the  brightest  hope  of  increased 
excellence  in  the  future.  For  Mr.  Murray  the  actor  there  is 
nothing  but  praise.  It  is  matter  for  unqualified,  but  gratifying, 
surprise  to  find  a  gentleman  highly  accomplished  in  other  arts 


taking  to  this,  the  histrionic,  literally  as  a  duck  takes  to  the  water. 
His  confidence,  clearness,  and  vigour  in  the  delineation  of  the  part 
of  Furlong  stamp  him  as  a  natural  actor  of  exceptional  capacity.  As 
Ned  Fellowes,  Mr.  II.  Beeves  Smith  acted  in  the  pleasant,  manly- 
fashion  in  which  he  usually  plays  parts  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Smith's 
method  isunobtrusive,  but  it  is  thoroughly  sound.  Mr. David  James 
junior  worthily  sustained  the  traditions  of  a  popular  name  in  the 
part  of  Willoughby,  a  remarkably  clever  sketch  of  a  conventional 
Scottish  character  on  the  part  of  both  author  and  actor.  The 
child-actor,  we  need  hardly  repeat,  is  usually  a  thing  of  horror;, 
but  Master  Leo  Byrne,  who  played  the  boy  Harold,  is  an 
exception  to  this  almost  universal  rule.  He  delivered  his  lines- 
with  a  clearness  and  firmness  that,  for  once,  were  free  from  the 
shrill  self-confidence  generally  so  prone  to  set  adult  teeth  on 
edge,  and,  best  of  all,  he  really  was  a  boy,  and  not  an  immature 
prig.  Mr.  Arthur  Wood,  always  a  safe  actor,  represented  Mr. 
Brocklehurst  with  discretion;  and  Miss  Violet  Baye  gaye  intelli- 
gent effect  to  the  author's  idea  of  Mrs.  Draycott. 

Arrah-na-Poffue  is  one  of  the  best,  because  one  of  the  most 
characteristic,  of  the  late  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  Irish  comedies, 
and  is  even  now  capable  of  arousing  public  interest,  irrespective 
of  associations  in  the  minds  of  the  older  generation  of  playgoers 
with  the  early  exponents  of  the  principal  characters.  So  far  as 
Saturday  night's  revival  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Wilfred  Shine  made  a  merry,  nonchalant  Shaun  ;  Miss  Ella 
Terriss  a  charming  Arrah.  It  was  a  most  ambitious  attempt  on 
the  part  of  so  young  and  inexperienced  an  actress,  but  the  result 
need  give  her  no  apprehension  for  the  future.  Mr.  Henry  Neville's 
lordly  presence  and  sonorous  voice  lent  fine  effect  to  the  part  of 
Colonel  O'Grady,  and  was  in  fine  contrast  to  the  quieter  manner 
of  Mr.  Bassett  Boe  as  Major  Coffin.  It  is  to  Mr.  Charles  Ash- 
ford's  credit  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  emphasizing  the  repul- 
siveness  of  the  informer  Mr.  Michael  Feeney,  and  Mrs.  John  Carter 
must  be  commended  for  the  purity  of  her  brogue  and  general 
capacity  in  the  part  of  Katti.  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre  was  dignified  and 
gentlemanlike  as  Beamish  ;  but  Nellie  Power  is  a  part  which 
does  not  show  Miss  Amy  Boselle's  valuable  qualities  to  advan- 
tage. If  an  enthusiastic  first-night  reception  will  make  the- 
fortune  of  a  revival,  that  of  Arrah-na-Pogue  is  assured. 

Among  minor  productions  of  recent  date,  we  must  mention. 
Two  in  the  Bush  at  the  New  Olympic,  chiefly  remarkable  in 
that  it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Murray  Carson,  the  new  lessee  of 
that  theatre,  and  although  neither  very  novel  nor  perfect  in  con- 
struction, the  writing  is  pleasant  and  graceful.  The  Fiat  of  the 
Gods,  also,  was  lately  produced  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  for  one 
night  only,  as  a  prelude  to  a  performance  of  Othello,  wherein  the 
principal  part  was  played  by  a  Mr.  Lion  Margrave,  a  visitor  from 
Australia.  Of  the  latter  performance  it  were  kinder  not  to  speak. 
Of  the  former  play  little  need  be  said.  It  is  a  condensation  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Outram  of  a  larger  work  of  his  own  called  Galba 
the  Gladiator,  which  in  its  turn  is  more  or  less  indebted  to  a  fifty- 
year-old  French  classical  tragedy.  Houp  La  !  is  now  the  first  piece 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  and  deserves  mention  on  account  of  the 
conspicuously  able  caricature  sketch  given  by  Mr.  Wyes  of  a  sort 
of  Circus  Crummies,  and  a  distinctly  meritorious  rendering  of  this/ 
person's  daughter  by  Miss  Jennie  Dawson.  At  the  Empire  also  a 
new  ballet,  By  the  Sea,  displays  considerable  ingenuity  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  humours  of  a  popular  seaside  resort  to  its  pur- 
pose. M.  Wenzel's  music,  without  aiming  at  originality,  is  appro- 
priate and  pleasing,  and  Mme.  Katti  Lanner's  training  of  her 
children,  both  of  greater  and  smaller  growth,  adds  to  the  charm, 
of  many  combinations  of  bright,  various,  and  tasteful  colour. 


THE  SPEAKER  AND  THE  SPOUTEE. 

WHAT,  sir  ?    A  demand  arisen 
For  my  tale  of  "  Life  in  Prison  "  ? 
I  to  write  on  such  a  topic 
Bursting  with  description  tropic  ! 
I  with  adjectives  distended  ! 
I  amid  this  scenery  splendid  ! 
"  Golden  harvests,"  "  royal  heather," 
"  Mellow  distance,"  lovely  weather 
(Out  they  tumble,  all  together)  ; 
"  Chimes  and  church  bells,"  sounding  alway 
"  Dreamy  Spanish  chants  "  through  Galway  ;• 
Breezes  curling  streamlets  purling, 
While  through  mountain  glens  we're  whirling, 
And  the  picturesque  "  O'Flaherty 
Country  "  smiles  to  greet  our  party  ; 
"  Loughs  like  ladies'  mirrors  laughing," 
"  Highland  air  "  at  will,  for  quaffing, 
'■  Loughs  as  black  as  Irish  famines  " 
Look  (till  one  the  facts  examines); 
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"  Hills  -with  gold  and  purple  flooded," 
Darker  hills  with  thunder  hooded, 
"  Gaelic-lisping'  cherubs  shoeless" 
Fit  to  sit  to  Mr.  Ouless. 
"  Flannel  baunyeens"  cabin  thatches, 
"  Marvellous  "  rock  potato-patches- — 
What  ?  -with  sights  like  these  around  me, 
For  an  article  you  sound  me  ? 
Never  !  I  could  do  you  wilder 

Stranger  things  than  this  ;  but  weaker, 
Saner,  plainer,  meeker,  milder — 
No !  excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker ! 

Yet,  could  I  but  manage  to  limit  my  range, 
And  adopt  for  a  while  the  pedestrian  pace, 

I  should  like  to  observe  what  a  wonderful  change, 
Since  they  sent  me  to  gaol,  has  come  over  the  place. 

No  longer  policemen  pursue  us  in  cars, 

But  we  wander,  my  wife  and  myself,  as  we  will  ; 

No  more  are  we  swept,  like  a  couple  of  stars, 
By  the  telescope  aimed  from  a  neighbouring  hill. 

By  the  banks  of  Lough  Mask  as  I  pensively  strayed 

(As  a  tourist  resort  it  is  second  to  none), 
I  reflected  how  strangely  its  fortune  was  made 

When  they  murdered  two  bailiffs  there,  father  and  son. 

Those  commodious  schools  and  that  excellent  road, 
Which  so  perfectly  meets  the  inhabitants'  need, 

I  bethought  me,  with  pride,  that  the  neighbourhood  owed 
To  the  "movement"  which  bred  that  regrettable  deed. 

And  in  all  the  sweet  signs  of  contentment  around, 
Which  have  grown  up  since  I  from  the  scene  was  removed, 

The  triumphant  success  of  my  labours  I  found — 
And  the  failure  of  Balfour's — conclusively  proved. 

And  if  any  one  ventures  my  triumph  to  doubt, 
I  would  beg  of  him  New  Tipperary  to  view ; 

But  if  that  won't  convince  him,  he'll  hardly  hold  out 
Against  yesterday's  letter  from  Mr.  Carew. 

And  then  when  he  turns  from  that  picture  to  this, 
To  these  prosperous  farms  from  those  desolate  streets, 

He  will  notice  a  contrast,  which  no  one  can  miss, 
'Twixt  O'Brien's  successes  and  Balfour's  defeats. 


REVIEWS. 


SCOTLAND  AND  CELTIC  STUDIES.* 

THE  minister  of  Tiree,  the  Rev.  John  Gregorson  Campbell, 
has  handed  over  his  collection  of  Gaelic  tales  and  poems  to 
Lord  Archibald  Campbell  for  his  series,  and  Mr.  Nutt  has  pub- 
lished them  in  English  and  Gaelic,  with  an  introduction.  It  is 
desirable  to  collect  all  these  Gaelic  fragments  before  the  Oban 
newspaper  becomes  the  sole  literature  of  the  isles,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  is  to  be  praised  for  preserving  instead  of  discouraging 
ancient  tradition.  But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the  interest 
of  these  relics  is  esoteric,  that  it  is  more  antiquarian  and  philo- 
logical than  literary.  Mr.  Nutt  not  unnaturally  blames  the 
academic  world  of  Scotland  for  leaving  Celtic  matters  to  the 
Germans,  and  "neglecting  its  birthright."  But  the  very  few 
professors  in  Scotland  who  are  concerned  with  literature  are 
Englishmen  (witness  Mr.  Jebb,  Mr.  Butcher,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Goodhart),  or  are  Lowlanders,  and  have  no  more  Celtic  "  birth- 
right" than  a  Dutchman.  Moreover,  they  are  professors  of 
Greek,  and  Latin,  or  of  English,  like  Mr.  Nichol  and  Mr.  Bradley, 
and  their  own  work,  when  conscientiously  done,  is  quite  sufficient. 
They  have  no  business  to  go  making  amateur  excursions  among 
the  Gaels.  Mr.  Blackie's  invasions  of  Gaeldom  did  not  do  very 
much,  we  presume,  for  Celtic  philology.  There  is  hardly  any 
"  academic  world  of  Scotland  " ;  there  are  no  legions  of  scholars 
looking  out  for  a  speciality,  as  in  Germany  ;  there  are  no 
such  fellowships  as  in  the  English  universities,  and,  to  the  best  of 
our  belief,  there  is  only  one  Celtic  chair.  Who,  then,  in  Scotland 
can  study  Celtic  antiquity?  A  few  clergymen  and  lairds,  like 
Mr.  Campbell  in  Tiree  and  Campbell  of  Islay,  have  done  much ; 
but  they  are  not  academic.  We  cannot  blame  Greek  and  Latin 
professors  for  sticking  to  their  business.  Celtic  literature  is 
nobody's  business  in  Scotland.  Nor  is  it  marvellous  that  the 
Gaelic  remains  have  been  neglected.  Among  a  poor  and  practical 
people,  who  was  to  take  them  up  ?  Mr.  Nutt  praises  the  Finns 
for  their  devotion  to  their  popular  epic,  the  Kaleicala.  But  the 
Finns  talk  Finnish.    To  the  academic  world  of  Scotland  and  to 


*  The  Fians :  Stories,  Poems,  and  Traditions.  Collected  entirely  from 
Oral  Sources  by  the  Kev.  John  Gregorson  Campbell,  minister  of  Tiree. 
London:  Nutt.  1891. 


the  people  of  Scotland  generally,  Finnish  is  just  as  familiar  as 
Gaelic.  If  the  Scotch  were  Celts  and  spoke  Gaelic,  probably  they 
would  look  after  Gaelic  antiquities.  But  the  Scots  are  English, 
so  to  speak,  in  great  proportion ;  Beowulf  is  as  much  their 
ancestor  as  Fionn,  or  more  so,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  that 
Highland  chief  they  are  but  moderately  interested.  Nor  do 
we  marvel  at  this  indifference.  The  Kalewala  is  a  poem,  or  an 
assortment  of  poems,  full  of  every  kind  of  interest.  From  the 
cosmogonic  legends  to  the  arrival  of  Christianity  it  holds  all  the- 
legends  and  describes  every  detail  in  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
all  is  done  with  a  rare  charm  of  style.  Now  the  legends  of 
Fionn  make  a  national  appeal  to  but  a  minority  of  men  born  in 
Scotland — namely,  to  the  Gaels.  As  he  appears  in  these  relics 
Fionn  is  the  chief  of  a  set  of  magnified  non-natural  men, 
with  magical  accomplishments.  Their  adventures  are  rude,. 
their  feats  are  too  clumsily  big,  they  have  the  usual  kind  of 
Marchen  told  about  them,  and  not  told  particularly  well. 
This  is  the  fault  neither  of  the  narrators,  nor  of  the  collectors,, 
nor  of  the  exponent ;  neither  of  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  nor 
of  the  learned  minister  of  Tiree,  nor  of  Mr.  Nutt.  Nay,  these- 
gentlemen  deserve  all  the  more  praise  for  their  assiduity  in  pro- 
portion as  their  materials,  to  the  non-Celtic  mind,  are  unalluring, 
and  lack  the  literary  and  popular  charm  of  the  Mabinogion  and 
of  the  Arthurian  cycle.  But,  for  the  numerous  reasons  which, 
we  have  giveD,  it  is  not  odd  that  Scotch  scholars — a  tiny- 
band — have  neglected  the  Gaelic  remains.  The  Scotch  people- 
and  scholars  do  not  at  all  stand  to  Fionn  as  the  Finnish  people 
and  scholars  stand  to  Wainamoinen.  It  is  much  to  be  desired, 
in  the  cause  of  disinterested  learning,  that  rich  Scots  would 
endow  Celtic  chairs  and  scholarships.  Democracy  will  never  do 
so.  The  demagogues  of  Ireland  have  actually  discouraged  Irish 
studies.  Till  Celtic  studies  can  support  the  unluxurious  existence 
of  the  student,  they  will  not,  they  cannot,  be  taken  up  in  Scot- 
land, except  as  2)arerga,  by  men  like  Campbell  of  Islay.  Endow- 
ment is  needful.    Fancy  the  class  fees  of  a  professor  of  Celtic ! 

Such  men  as  Islay  are  scarce.  The  topics  are  obscure  and 
difficult.  Macpherson,  in  popularizing  a  pinchbeck  Ossianism, 
discredited  real  Celtic  scholarship  for  a  time.  That  branch  of 
Celtic  scholarship  which  deals  with  traditions  of  Fionn  has,  if 
we  may  say  so,  an  unattractive  theme.  Fionn  was  the  son  of 
Cumhail,  who  was  treacherously  killed  by  Black  Arky,  an  angler. 
All  Cumhail's  known  children  were  slain,  in  Herod's  fashion  ; 
but  nine  months  after  his  death  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith 
bore  to  him  Fionn.  He  was  smuggled  away,  grew  up,  met  Black 
Arky,  obtained  a  magical  tooth  by  thrusting  his  finger  into  his 
mouth,  when  he  had  burned  it  in  cooking  a  salmon  caught  by 
Arky.  This  is  a  common  incident  in  folklore,  where  a  serpent, 
not  a  fish,  usually  communicates  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
birds. 

The  Wisdom  Tooth  of  Fionn  answers  to  nothing  that  we  are 
aware  of,  except  the  Tooth  of  Cagn,  among  the  Bushmen  of  South- 
Africa.    From  his  tooth  Fionn  learns  that  Arky  slew  his  father  ; 
he  slays  Arky  in  revenge.   He  also  learns  that  the  ugliest  woman 
in  Ireland  is  his  mother.    He  gets  a  magic  sword,  like  Sigurd, 
and  heads  the  remnant  of  his  father's  men.    Each  of  these,  like 
the  companions  of  Jason,  has  his  peculiar  magical  accomplish- 
ment.   Dermid,  with  whom  all  women,  including  Mrs.  Fionn,  his 
aunt,  fell  in  love,  is  the  most  chivalrous  and  sympathetic, 
especially  in  the  Irish  version.    Dermid  is  only  vulnerable  in  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  and  Fionn  kills  him  by  making  him  rub  the 
bristles  of  a  boar  the  wrong  way.    Fionn  has  a  dog,  Bran, 
with  "  a  venomous  claw,"  and  by  Bran's  aid  he  kills  monsters. 
Even  a  child  would  find   the   Saga  of  Fionn  and  the  Big 
Men  too  precipitous.    Whether  there  ever  was  an  historical 
Fionn  or  not,  the  central  incidents  are  clearly  derived  from 
the  universal  stock  of  popular  tales.    They  have  been  attached 
to  heroes  with  Gaelic  names,  have  become  part  of  national 
legend,  but  are  no  more  peculiarly  Celtic  than  peculiarly  Slav- 
onic, on  the  whole,  though  there  are  Celtic  details.    The  stories- 
have  plenty  of  philological  interest,  and  curious  are  their  con- 
nexions with  narratives  in  very  ancient  Irish  literature.    As  is 
common,  there  has  been  much  give  and  take  between  literature  and 
tradition,  which  Mr.  Nutt  illustrates  in  his  notes  and  introduction. 
These,  as  usual,  are  simple,  learned,  and  workmanlike.    We  have 
only  to  dissent  again  from  Mr.  Nutt's  remarks  about  "  men> 
who  have  but  a  tithe  of  the  work,  but  triple  and  quadruple  the 
remuneration,  of  German  scholars,"  and  who  shamefully  neglect 
Celtic  studies.    Who  are  these  men?    The  work  of  the  only- 
literary  professors  in  the  large  Scotch  Universities  is  very  arduous 
indeed,  if  they  are  conscientious  persons.    If  they  are  not  con- 
scientious they  may  take  up  Fionn  and  leaveHomer  andThucydides 
to  uncovenanted  mercies.  Mr.Nutt  himself  might  not  approve  of  a 
Greek  professor  who  on  being  appointed  learned  Celtic,  and  strug- 
gled with  Oscar  and  Conan  and  Co.    But,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,, 
only  one  man  in  broad  Scotland  is  paid  a  stiver  to  work  at  Celtic. 
The  matter  would  not  be  mended  if  Greek  and  Latin  professors, 
doubled  their  parts ;  and  who  else  is  to  do  it  ?    No  doubt  a  scholar 
would  rather  learn  a  new  language,  and  write  on  it,  than  patiently- 
correct  hundreds  of  weekly  exercises  and  lecture  on  the  beggarly 
elements  to  hundreds  of  ill-prepared  lads,  while  he  also  keeps 
abreast  with  advanced  scholarship  in  his  own  studies  and  for  his 
highest  class.    A  Scotch  professor's  life  may  be  a  very  lazy  one, 
but  if  he  is  conscientious  it  is  much  the  reverse,  and  he  can 
hardly  be  asked  to  become  a  double-barrelled  specialist.  Mr. 
Nutt  appeals  to  "  The  Gael  of  Scotland,"  and  we  hope  that  the 
Gael  of  Scotland  will  listen  to  him.    But  the  eight  or  ten  men„ 
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who  are  all  the  academic  literary  representatives  of  Scotland,  are 
no  more  Gaels  than  they  are  Maoris,  and  they  have  their  own 
work  cut  out  for  them.  Let  the  Gael  put  his  hand  in  his  sporran 
and  encourage  Celtic  studies  with  endowments  ;  or  let  him,  if  he 
has  the  chance,  imitate  Islay  and  the  minister  of  Tiree.  Singing 
Gaelic  songs  instead  of  teaching  Greek  grammar  "  is  no  way  to 
behave,"  nor  would  Mr.  Nutt  encourage  such  eccentricities. 

In  his  introduction  we  particularly  sympathize  with  his  stric- 
tures on  scholars  who  seem  to  think  that  traditional  literature  is 
no  older  than  the  date  when  we  first  find  it  written  down,  who 
"  treat  the  date  of  transcription  as  equivalent  to  the  date  of 
origin."  For  such  men  the  whole  study  of  tradition  has  worked 
in  vain.  We  may  seem  to  have  spoken  with  scant  sympathy  of 
the  legends  in  this  collection.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  they 
are  deficient  in  form,  and  that  they  bear  traces  of  having  ori- 
ginated in  a  very  uncouth  state  of  society.  But  this  constitutes 
their  historical  interest.  They  cannot  but  be  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  they  have  been  preserved  in  those  orders  of  society 
which  made  least  advance  in  manners  and  taste.  They  do  not 
amuse  like  the  German,  still  less  like  the  French  Marehen  ;  they 
do  not  interest  and  charm  like  the  poetry  of  old  Irish  literature 
concerned  with  the  same  topics.  But  they  have  a  genuine  mark 
of  rough  antiquity,  a  tone  perhaps  unique,  and  to  the  student  of 
human  history  most  valuable.  Like  all  the  volumes  of  Lord 
Archibald's  series,  this  is  admirably  edited,  annotated,  and 
indexed,  while  the  Gaelic  text  is  a  rare  boon  to  philologists. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES.* 

IT  is  not  often  that  one  thinks  that  a  one-volume  novel  ought 
to  have  been  in  three  ;  but  that  is  the  case  with  Elsa.  Not 
that  it  is  not  long  enough,  or  that  it  would  be  tolerable  if  it  were 
three  times  its  present  length ;  but  the  story  as  it  is  would  fill 
three  volumes  better  than  they  often  are  filled,  and  each  separate 
one  would  be  easier  to  hold  than  that  which  now  contains  the 
whole  work.  It  is  a  longish  story  of  the  loves  of  an  English 
painter — answering  to  the  rather  absurd  name  of  Edward 
Somerled — and  the  Venetian  daughter  of  an  Italian  mother  and 
an  Austrian  father.  Interwoven  with  it  is  a  melodramatic,  and 
what  Mr.  Howella  would  consider  mediaeval,  story  of  revenge  for 
treachery  committed  twenty  years  before  the  story  begins.  Mr. 
McQueen  is  a  writer  of  considerable  humour,  and  a  certain 
Bavarian,  by  the  name  of  Kramer — a  student  friend  of  Somerled's 
— is  capital  fun  for  at  least  half  the  story.  There  is  plenty  of 
local  colour ;  but  why  do  all  the  gondolas,  of  which  there  are 
several,  invariably  wear  the  little  black  cabin  which,  in  most 
weathers,  it  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  do  without  ?  There  is  a 
brief  episode  of  operatic  success,  when  Elsa,  who  is  gifted  with  a 
most  surprising  voice,  becomes  a  public  singer  at  the  instance, 
and  for  the  advantage,  of  her  selfish,  but  not  entirely  otherwise 
than  "sympathetic,"  widowed  father.  The  love-making  is  pretty 
much  of  the  ordinary  description,  and  the  author  can  write  Eng- 
lish. The  volume  is  clumsy,  but  the  novel  is  rather  above  the 
average. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  title  It  Happened,  Yester- 
day should  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Marshall's  novel  any  more 
than  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  that  continually  issue  from 
the  press.  He  alleges  on  the  last  page  that  the  events  recorded 
<l  happened  yesterday,"  and  seems  to  think  the  allegation  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  not  finishing  his  story.  The  plea  cannot  be 
admitted.  Although  the  book  is  not  remarkable  for  any  extra- 
ordinary power  or  talent  for  narration,  the  heroine,  Frieda  von 
Rothenfels,  was  a  nicer  girl  than  German  heroines  usually  are  ; 
and  one  would  have  liked  to  know  whether  she  ever  married 
Jules  Jelle,  the  far  from  disagreeable  young  Frenchman  who  was 
very  much  in  love  with  her.  The  backbone  of  the  story  is  in 
this  wise.  Mme.  Jelle,  aunt  to  Jules,  conceived  the  preposterous 
idea  that  she,  Madame,  was  lacking  in  the  imaginative  faculty, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  particularly  imaginative  com- 
panion to  live  with  her  as  a  sort  of  complementary  soul.  Her 
choice  fell  upon  the  above-mentioned  Frieda.  Jules  was  princi- 
pally remarkable  for  his  invincible  hatred  of  the  German  Empire 
and  all  things  appertaining  thereunto.  In  this  grand  passion  he 
was  abetted  and  sustained  by  one  Yaransk,  a  Russian,  who  hated 
the  Germans  even  more  than  Jules  did ;  because,  while  Jules's 
animosity  was  based  solely  on  public  reasons,  the  grounds  of 
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Yaransk's  hostility  were  purely  private  and  personal.  Now 
Yaransk  had  a  commanding  soul,  and  understood  hypnotism, 
and  when  he  perceived  that  Jules,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  much 
attracted  by  Frieda,  he  determined  to  separate  the  pair.  He, 
therefore,  took  captive  by  his  arts  the  soul  of  Frieda  who  re- 
sponded by  falling  morbidly  but  desperately  in  love  with  him. 
Yaransk,  however,  did  not  care  a  bit  for  her.  Here  was  a  prettv 
kettle  of  fish,  and  how  they  all  got  cooked  our  readers  may  find 
out  for  themselves.  Jules  had  a  fairly  good  comic — or  rather 
broadly  farcical — father,  a  legislator  of  some  kind,  and  a  sort  of 
ass  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  consider  indigenous  in 
England.  There  is  some  rather  exasperating  rubbish  about  souls, 
wills,  and  so  forth,  and  Mr.  Marshall  is  occasionally  guilty  of 
such  hideous  solecisms  as  "  very  depressed,"  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  not  otherwise  than  an  amusing  story. 

The  Chalice  of  Carden  is  a  romantic  tale  of  the  period  of  the 
Young  Chevalier,  whose  fortunes  have  some  indirect  influence 
on  the  plot.  The  heroine,  Bennett  Grey,  was  for  a  long  time 
separated  from  her  lover,  and  also  from  a  chalice  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  several  more  or  less  magical  virtues.  Some  sixty 
years  before,  a  wizard  by  the  name  of  Napier  had  made  some 
mysterious  and  terrifying  prophecies  concerning  the  sacred  vessel, 
and  they  all  came  true  in  the  most  impressive  manner.  Bennett 
was  not  a  bad  girl,  but  when  she  said  to  a  naughty  little  boy  who 
had  told  a  lie,  "Try,  my  boy,  to  break  yourself  of  this  horrid 
propensity.  Have  all  the  legitimate  fun  you  can.  Enjoy  your 
young  life,  but  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  truth,"  she 
certainly  showred  symptoms  of  a  rather  modern  priggishness. 
It  is  also  distressing  to  find  that  her  sweetheart,  before  setting 
out  to  take  part  in  "the '45,"  said  "whatever"  when  he  meant 
"  what  ever,"  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  nurserymaid  a  hundred  and 
forty-five  years  later.  The  story  is  told  with  some  spirit,  though 
the  villany  is  of  the  most  harmless  description,  and  never  has  a 
chance  against  the  sorceries  of  the  Chalice.  Mr.  Wright  uses 
some  odd  words,  such  as  "obtainment"  and  "  expressibly  "  (for 
"  expressively  "),  which  are  intelligible,  and  "glining,"  which  is 
less  so,  even  when  it  is  revealed  that  on  a  certain  occasion  some- 
body "  went  glining  this  way  and  that."  He  is  also  clearly  of 
opinion  that  "  incontinently "  means  "  unconsciously."  The 
Carden  family  into  which  Bennett  married  must  have  been  given 
to  excessive  mortality,  for  her  father-in-law  was  "21st  baronet," 
within  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  the  creation  of  that  dignity. 

"  I  Resurrect  a  buried  Treasure  "  are  the  opening  words  of  Mr. 
Tucker's  preface  to  My  Uncle  Benjamin,  which  he  has  translated 
from  French  into  American.  It  is  described  on  the  title-page  as 
"  A  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Philosophical  Novel,"  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  that  phrase  is  the  work  of  the  author 
or  of  the  translator.  It  is,  however,  indubitably  Mr.  Tucker  who 
further  declares  that  the  novel  "  must  take  rank  among  the 
wittiest  and  most  humorous  ever  written ;  a  novel  of  philosophy, 
of  progress,  of  reality,  of  humanity."  This  way  of  writing  is  in- 
discreet at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  as  it  entitles  the  reader  to 
demand  something  out  of  the  common.  In  the  present  instance 
he  does  not  get  it.  Tillier's  work,  as  filtered  through  Mr. 
Tucker's  jargon,  is  of  the  least  meritorious  description.  His 
"  humour  "  is  wearisome  horseplay,  his  "  satire  "  clumsy  fooling, 
and  his  "  philosophy  "  stale  and  worthless.  There  is  no  story, 
but  only  a  rambling  farrago  of  anecdotes  about  a  rather  offensive 
old  drunkard  who  performed  antics  of  various  kinds  for  the 
edification  of  a  set  of  simple  rustics.  At  the  end  of  the  dreary 
volume  is  a  brief  eulogy  of  Claude  Tillier,  leaving  the  impression 
that,  after  a  short  and  useless  life  in  which  he  was  a  nuisance  to 
other  people  and  to  himself,  he  died,  and  was  no  loss. 

There  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  moral  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Norman  Porritt  when  he  composed  Cornered.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  design  of  emphasizing  the  following  pro- 
positions : — Speculation  in  differences  is  wrong  in  itself ;  Such 
speculation  on  the  part  of  a  bank  manager  is  likely  to  result  in 
suicide ;  Indulgence  in  similar  practices  by  a  young  man  of 
moderate  means  and  no  fixed  occupation  may  bring  him  to  penal 
servitude.  The  last  two  aphorisms  have,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
basis  in  the  facts  of  life,  and  the  first  will  commend  itself  to  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  Not  all  three  together  appear  to  us  to  be 
of  sufficient  interest  or  value  to  justify  the  sacrifice  to  them  of 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  an  honest,  if  not  very  exciting 
or  original,  story.  The  plot  involves  an  endeavour  to  murder  a 
wealthy  aunt,  and  also  some  true  love,  suitably  crossed,  between  a 
milksop  and  a  hospital  nurse.  Nobody  in  the  book  is  at  all 
amusing,  and  most  of  the  people  are  very  vulgar.  They  do  not 
atone  for  this  fault  by  any  literary  merit.  Nobody  need  be  afraid 
of  Cornered  on  the  ground  that  it  may  prove  too  technical  to  be 
easily  read.  The  extent  of  the  familiarity  with  Stock  Exchange 
speculation  displayed  by  the  author  is,  that  the  trusted  manager 
of  a  loosely-managed  bank  may  have  opportunities  of  stealing 
securities  belonging  to  the  customers,  and  that  if  he  uses  them  for 
"  cover,"  he  may  lose  a  good  deal  of  money  that  does  not  belong 
to  him. 

The  stories  collected  by  Mr.  Richard  Dowling  under  the  title 
of  The  Crimson  Chair  have  the  look  of  having  been  published 
before,  probably  in  magazines.  We  have  certainly  met  with  at 
least  one  in  some  earlier  stage  of  its  being,  but  the  book  itself 
does  not  specify  how  this  may  be.  They  preserve  a  very  even 
level  of  merit,  and  that  quite"  up  to  the'  standard  of  the  minor 
monthly  publications.  There  is  some  force  and  a  little  rather 
good  pathos  in  "  Homeward  Bound,"  which  is  withal  as  inolfen- 
sive  as  a  story  turning  upon  delirium  tremens  can  well  be.  The 
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staple  of  interest  is  naturally  love  or  death,  or  both,  in  nearly  all 
the  tales. 

Hyle's  Open  Gate  can  hardly  in  strictness  be  called  a  story, 
but  it  has  more  claim  to  that  description  than  to  any  other. 
A  supposed  American  mother  maunders  in  her  own  remarkable 
language,  and  in  the  first  person  singular,  through  many  a  weary 
chapter,  about  how  "  Robin  and  I "  spent  some  weeks  or  months 
in  the  summer  in  a  cottage  hired  from  a  fisherman  named  "  Royal 
Ryerson,"  and  therefore  addressed  and  spoken  of  as  "Ryle." 
The  house  contained  some  tables  and  chairs,  of  which  there  are 
mildly  enthusiastic  descriptions,  and  its  inhabitants  sometimes 
ate  things  with  odd  names.  Also  beggars  came— being  encour- 
aged thereto  by  indiscriminate  almsgiving — and  sometimes 
crippled  children  from  convalescent  homes.  And  on  great  occa- 
sions a  parson  of  sorts  appeared  and  encountered  a  school-marm, 
and  they  spooned  feebly.  Many  conversations  between  "  Ryle  " 
and  his  social  equals  are  recorded.  They  are  long  and  heavy, 
and  contain  much  hideous  dialect.  Now  Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Susan 
Teakle  Porter  may  be  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  great 
American  people,  for  anything  we  know,  but,  judging  by  ordinary 
British  canons  of  taste,  we  cannot  conceive  why  any  one  should 
think  her  letterpress  worth  writing,  printing,  or  reading. 

Miss  Nelly  Fetherston,  heroine  of  A  Deputy  Providence,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  lady  and  moderately  well  brought  up,  yet  she, 
like  Mr.  Wright's  eighteenth-century  hero,  says,  "  Whatever  do 
you  mean  ?  "  It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  who  have  learnt 
to  write  and  can  even  express  themselves  decently  well,  put  this 
gutter  and  scullery  blunder  into  the  mouths  of  heroines  and  other 
ladies  intended  to  be  refined  in  their  manners.  Nevertheless  it  is 
to  be  observed  in  Mr.  Murray's  excuse  that  Miss  Fetherston  was  an 
uninteresting  flirt  and  a  particularly  undutiful  daughter.  The 
tale  is  slight  and  the  plot  ingenious,  although  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  idea  of  two  young  persons  being  ordered  to  marry  each 
other,  resenting  the  order,  and  ultimately  falling  in  love  notwith- 
standing, has  been  heard  of  before.  It  seems  probable  that  Mr. 
Christie  Murray  had  something  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
story,  at  least  that  is  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  Mr. 
Henry  Murray's  curious  description  of  himself  on  his  title-page, 
q.v.  infra. 


A  POET  AXD  SOME  OTHERS.* 

THE  poems  of  Miss  Emily  Dickinson  (who  has  hitherto  been 
known  to  Englishmen  chiefly  if  not  only  by  some  very  in- 
judicious praise  of  the  kind  usual  with  Mr.  Howells)  are 
posthumously  published,  and  from  the  short  preface  written  by 
her  sympathetic  and  friendly  editor  we  learn  some  interesting  facts 
of  her  life.  She  appears  never  to  have  travelled,  or,  indeed,  left  the 
house  of  her  father  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  she  led  the  life  of  an 
absolute  recluse,  and  only  appeared  in  society  at  a  yearly  reception 
given  by  her  father  to  his  friends.  We  are  told  that  she  wrote 
verses  abundantly,  but  "  absolutely  without  the  thought  of  pub- 
lication, and  solely  by  way  of  expression  of  the  writer's  own  mind." 
The  editor  prepares  us  for  the  want  of  form  and  polish  in  her 
poems,  but  expects  us  to  regard  them  as  "  poetry  torn  up  from  the 
roots,  with  rain  and  dew  and  earth  still  clinging  to  them,  giving 
a  freshness  and  a  fragrance  not  otherwise  to  be  conveyed." 
A  merit  is  here  implied  in  their  very  imperfections  as  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  poetry  drawn  from  an  absolutely  natural 
unconventional  source.  We  very  much  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  conclusion  may  be  fairly  adduced  from  the  uneducated  and 
illiterate  character  of  some  of  these  verses,  although  we  fully  recog- 
nize in  them  the  unmistakable  touch  of  a  true  poet.  In  these  days 
considerable  mastery  over  form  in  poetry  is  not  uncommon,  but  in 
our  minor  poets  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  much  original  thought, 
or  a  strongly  marked  individuality.  Fortius  reason  it  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  not  to  overvalue  these  qualities,  when  we  find  them,  as 
in  Miss  Dickinson,  separated  from  any  merits  of  form.  We 
continually  see  the  thoughts  of  prose  put  into  verse,  but, 
while  some  of  the  poems  in  the  present  volume  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  in  verse  at  all,  they  almost  all  contain  a  genuinely 
poetical  thought,  or  image,  or  feeling.  Miss  Dickinson's  chief 
characteristics  are,  first,  a  faculty  for  seizing  the  impression  or 
feelings  of  the  moment,  and  fixing  them  with  rare  force  and 
accuracy  ;  secondly,  a  vividness  of  imagery,  which  impresses  the 
reader  as  thoroughly  unconventional,  and  shows  considerable 
imaginative  power.  The  following  quotation  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  some  of  the  most  striking  poems  in  the  book  : — 

Exultation  is  the  going 

Of  an  inland  soul  to  sea — 

Past  the  houses,  past  the  headlands, 

Into  deep  eternity  ! 

Bred  as  we,  among  the  mountains, 

Can  the  sailor  understand 

The  divine  intoxication 

Of  the  first  league  out  from  land  ? 

The  editor  suggests  a  comparison  between  the  poems  of  this 

*  Poems     By  Emily  Dickinson.    London:  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 
There  as  Here.     Bv  Jeanie  Morison.     London  :    Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1891. 

A.  Cracked  Fiddle.  By  Frederick  Langbridge.  London  :  Methuen 
&  Co. 

Stellar  Songs.    By  Herbert  Smith.    London:  Beeves  &  Turner. 
The  Canary  :  and  other  Poems.    By  George  Livingstone  Fenton,  M.A. 
Derby,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham  :  Frank  Murray. 


writer  and  those  of  William  Blake ;  but,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  quite  indifferent  to  the  technical  rules  of  art,  the 
comparison  is  not  very  far-reaching.  Miss  Dickinson  possesses 
little  of  that  lyrical  faculty  to  which  Blake  owes  his  reputation ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  gifted  with  a  far  saner  mind. 
Her  poems,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  distinctively  Ameri- 
can in  their  peculiarities,  and  occasionally  call  to  mind  the 
verses  of  Emerson.  The  editor  with  his  unfailing  sympathy 
tells  us  that,  "  though  curiously  indifferent  to  all  conventional 
rules,"  she  yet  had  "  a  vigorous  literary  standard  of  her  own, 
and  often  altered  a  word  many  times  to  suit  an  ear  which, 
had  its  own  tenacious  fastidiousness."  Some  of  the  poems,  how- 
ever, seem  destitute  of  any  metre  whatever,  the  lines  do  not 
scan,  the  rhymes  are  arbitrarily  thrown  in  or  left  out,  in  ac- 
cordance with  no  fixed  system,  and  grammar,  and  even  good 
taste  are  sometimes  only  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  in. 
some  of  her  roughest  poems  there  is  still  an  idea  which  forces 
the  reader  to  attend  to  its  meaning,  and  impresses  him,  in  spite 
of  the  irritation  he  may  feel  at  the  form.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  little  poem  on  "  The  Mystery  of  Pain  " : — 

Pain  has  an  element  of  blank  ; 

It  cannot  recollect 
When  it  began,  or  if  there  were 

A  day  when  it  was  not. 
It  has  no  future  but  itself, 

Its  infinite  realms  contain 
Its  past,  enlightened  to  perceive 

New  periods  of  pain. 

These  poems  for  the  most  part  are  of  a  purely  reflective 
character ;  but  a  few,  such  as  the  two  on  shipwreck,  show  con- 
siderable descriptive  and  emotional  power.  Moreover,  though 
never  perfectly  finished  or  satisfactory  in  form,  some  of  them  are 
conceived  in  a  lyrical  way,  and  are  not  without  music.  Take 
this  verse,  for  instance : — 

Night  after  night  her  purple  traffic 
Strews  the  landing  with  opal  bales  ; 

Merchantmen  poise  upon  horizons, 
Dip,  and  vanish  with  fairy  sails. 

In  many  of  the  poems  there  is  a  deep  underlying  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  existence,  a  yearning  to  set  the  soul  free,  and  to  know 
the  "why"  of  things.  Death  is  a  subject  constantly  harped 
upon,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dying,  or  of  those  who- 
watch  the  departure  of  others  to  that  "  undiscovered  country, 
from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns."  The  writer  dwells  on 
the  final  pomp  and  ceremony  which  attends  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich  when  they  leave  this  world  ;  the  equality  of  death  ;  the 
sense  that  the  finite  ended  is  the  infinite  begun ;  the  agonizing 
and  absorbing  watchfulness  over  life  that  is  ebbing,  and  then  the 
sudden  stillness,  the  "  awful  leisure,"  that  succeeds  when  the  end 
has  come  and  the  watchers  can  do  no  more.  There  is  much  that 
is  very  striking  in  these  poems,  they  reveal  great  depth  of  feeling, 
and  the  tone  of  them,  though  melancholy,  is  not  morbid.  In 
some  there  is  a  kind  of  exultation  and  a  concentrated  force  of 
expression  which  is  really  remarkable : — 

At  last  to  be  identified  ! 

At  last,  the  lamps  upon  thy  side, 

The  rest  of  life  to  see  ! 

Past  midnight,  past  the  morning  star  ! 

Past  sunrise  !    Ah  !  what  leagues  there  are 

Between  our  feet  and  day  ! 

The  little  volume  contains  much  to  exercise  the  satire  and 
scorn  of  critics.  The  sublime  in  Miss  Dickinson's  poems  comes 
sometimes  dangerously  near  to  the  ridiculous ;  but  any  fair- 
minded  reader  will,  nevertheless,  acknowledge  that  there  is 
something  in  her  poems  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  mechanical 
productions  of  mere  verse-writers,  and  that  the  editor  is  not  far 
wrong  when  he  says  that  her  poetry  contains  "  flashes  of  wholly 
original  and  profound  insight  into  nature  and  life,  words  and 
phrases  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  vividness  of  descriptive  and 
imaginative  power,  yet  often  set  in  a  seemingly  whimsical,  or 
even  rugged,  frame." 

The  faults  of  great  men  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  most  clearly 
in  the  works  of  their  disciples.  Miss  Morison  is  an  adoring 
disciple  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  and  the  spirit  of  deep  earnest- 
ness and  reverence  in  which  her  book  is  written  makes  the  task 
of  criticism  distasteful.  But,  perhaps,  she  herself  would  hardly 
claim  that  her  poems  contain  much  that  is  of  original  value.  In 
the  preface  she  writes  :  "The  little  book  maybe  said  to  have 
grown  out  of  its  own  title  (There  as  Here),  the  last  published 
words  of  the  great  poet  and  dear  and  reverenced  friend  who  has 
so  lately  '  gone  over  to  the  majority,'  and  to  whose  dear  memory 
I  have  tried  to  weave  its  very  various  poems  into  a  little  Easter 
song-wreath  for  his  grave."  It  is  natural  that  a  book  thus 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  great  poet  should  to  a  large 
extent  reflect  his  work,  and  in  fact  these  poems  are  deliberately 
imitative  in  form,  expression,  and  thought.  Not  a  few  are  directly 
suggested  by  the  last  poems  of  Asolando,  especially  the  epilogue, 
in  which  Mr.  Browning  tells  those  who  loved  him  in  this  life 
how  he  desires  they  should  think  and  feel  about  him  when  he  is 
no  longer  amongst  them.  He  conjures  up  a  vision  of  himself  lying 
dead 

At  the  midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep-time. 

This  vision  is  referred  to  in  the  present  volume,  and  almost  the 
same  line  repeated : 

Grand  and  still  in  the  silent  sleep-time. 
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In  a  fine  stanza  the  poet  proceeds  to  give  utterance  to  his  creed 
•of  optimism  : — 

One  who  Dover  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break  ; 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph  ; 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  ballled  to  tight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake. 

And  again  these  ideas  are  echoed  by  his  disciple  : — 

His  Earth  may  fear  no  evil, 

Life  springs  from  Death's  disguise, 
Him  serve  angel  and  devil. 

Good  fell  that  Best  might  rise. 
Through  loss,  gain,  for  birds'  gladness 

Songs  of  His  blood-bought  Blest, 
God-Man  made  perfect  through  sadness — 

— God  saw  that  it  was  best. 

It  is  refreshing  to  the  soul  of  the  reader  who  has  toiled  through 
-much  conventional  modern  verse  to  come  across  a  volume  so  full 
of  matter  to  touch  both  heart  and  head  as  that  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Langbridge.  He  has  not  attempted  either  in  subject  or  form 
to  write  in  a  classical  or  academic  strain.  His  poems  consist  of 
ballads,  love  poems,  and  descriptive  lyrics,  all  of  a  popular  and 
simple  character,  but  exhibiting  considerable  narrative  skill,  and 
in  the  lyrical  poems  real  grace  and  charm  of  expression.  He  has 
taken  for  the  title  of  his  book  the  name  of  one  of  his  own  ballads, 
implying  thereby  a  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work,  which 
will  not  be  shared  by  his  readers.  The  hero  in  "  A  Lay  of  a 
Cracked  Fiddle  "  can  play  but  two  tunes,  and  these  so  badly 
that,  though  he  yearns  to  be  rewarded  as  an  artist,  he  is  only 
paid  that  his  noise  may  cease.  At  last,  however,  he  is  gratified 
by  the  praise  of  a  girl  who  understands,  through  the  fulfilment 
of  her  own  heart's  wishes,  how  to  satisfy  his. 

Of  the  ballads  in  this  volume  no  isolated  verses  could  give  any 
adequate  idea.  "  After  Ten  Years,"  "  Squire,"  "  Carrying  out 
Instructions,"  and  "Seth  Baker"  are  amongst  the  best.  They 
show  considerable  mastery  over  verse,  and  are  written  with  much 
benevolence  and  sympathy  for  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  human 
life.  The  author  is,  perhaps,  over-fond  of  deathbed  scenes,  and 
his  pathos,  though  often  genuine,  is  sometimes  of  a  kind  which 
has  now  grown  hackneyed  and  commonplace. 

In  the  long  essay  which  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  prefixes  to  his 
Stellar  Songs  we  read  that  "  It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to 
describe  in  verse  rather  than  in  prose  the  part  that  meteors 
play  in  space  in  evolving  the  universe,"  and  to  show  thereby  that 
science  and  poetry  are  not  incompatible  with  each  other,  but  may 
go  hand  in  hand.  Not  only,  however,  are  we  to  believe  that 
science  in  general  has  largely  influenced  the  writings  of  poets, 
but  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  now  to  affect  them  in  quite 
a  special  way.  To  Mr.  Smith  this  doctrine  is  a  religion,  and  in 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  he  recognizes  his  prophet  and  high-priest. 
He  even  goes  the  lengtli  of  saying  that  "  every  broad-thinking 
man"  must  be  prepared  to  remodel  his  life-work,  "be  it  poetry 
-or  be  it  prose,  ...  on  the  lines  so  eloquently  advanced  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer."  Of  the  master  himself  he  writes : — 
"  There  would  appear  to  be  no  fact  in  the  abstract  or  concrete 
world,  and  no  theory,  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  familiar — 
such  is  the  range  of  his  inquiry.  No  boundary  line  can,  I 
say,  be  traced  to  his  thoughts  (unless  it  be  poetry),  no  space 
or  time  to  which  his  genius  has  not  travelled."  Since  one  gap 
remains,  however,  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  otherwise  universal 
.knowledge,  it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  should  desire  to 
fill  it,  and  this  we  presume  to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  Stellar 
Songs.  Having  shown  us  that  a  poet  can  be  scientific,  he  now 
wishes  to  show  that  a  sage  can  be  poetic,  and  that  "  scientific  forms 
are  not  injured  by  poetical  treatment."  It  is,  therefore,  with 
great  interest  and  curiosity  that  we  turn  from  this  essay  to  his 
poetical  achievements. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  verse  which  occurs  in  the  second 
chapter,  after  an  invocation  to  the  sun  as  "  Imperial  Lord  of 
.Space  " :— 

But  vast  as  is  the  heat,  each  moment  spent — 

A  store  that  equal  is  to  boiling  down 
Twelve  thousand  million  miles  of  ice,  that  lent 

Unto  the  orb  of  Life's  too  weak  to  own 
Beside  the  mass  (sic) — a  millimetre  clear, 
Won't  tell  the  share  poor  Tellus  gets  a  year! 

Is  this  what  the  author  calls  enshrining  "  the  beauty  of  truth  in 
the  language  of  the  soul  "  ?    Or,  again  : — 

The  awful  force  exerted  by  the  sun 
Acting  through  space,  establishes  the  rhythm 

Of  revolution,  drive*  on,  once  begun, 

The  retinue  of  orbs,  of  stars,  and  with  'em 

The  troop  of  satellites  ;  the  counter  force 
Of  gravitation's  neutralized,  of  course  ! 

"The  author  expreses  a  fear  that  he  "  may  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
sustained  classical  and  metrical  oration,"  but  on  that  score  we 
can  relieve  him  with  the  assurance  that  his  verse  never  suggests 
such  a  suspicion.  It  only  recalls  the  style  of  the  prize  poem 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  illness  :— 

Flashed  from  his  bed  the  electric  message  came 
He  is  not  better,  be  is  much  the  same  ; 

or  of  that  other — 

Having  said  this,  the  illustrious  Guatemosin 
Gave  orders  for  the  troops  to  march — supposin' 
All  right  behind. 


But  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection  is,  perhaps,  the  sonnet  on 
"  A  Royal  Wedding,"  which  we  quote  in  full,  and  leave  to  speak 
ior  itself: — 

Hail,  Royal  Princess  and  favoured  Duke  of  Fife, 
To  court  of  Hymen  called  !  Flutter  on  towers,' 
Ye  flags  ;  ye  clarions  sound,  invoke  the  powers 
Of  benediction  all  on  husband,  wife, 
Linked  with  approval  popular  and  rife 
With  seal  of  truest  love  !  Britain,  rejoice! 
One  of  your  kin  has  gained  the  Sovereign's  choice; 

Ling  out  your  salvoes  for  their  happy  life  ! 

Sink,  highly  cultured  nymph,  your  Royal  claim 

To  court  distinction  now  !    Be  your  desire, 

In  close  alliance  with  a  noble  clan, 
To  footsteps  follow  of  great  mother's  fame, 

"  Sweetness  and  light  "  to  find.    Great  Duke,  aspire 

A  nation's  trust  to  merit !    Happy  man  ! 

The  poems  of  Mr.  George  Livingstone  Fenton  are  the  produc- 
tions of  a  cultivated  literary  mind,  but  though  his  verse  shows 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  poetry,  and  flows 
smoothly  enough,  it  is  yet  too  conventional  to  be  interesting,  and 
possesses  little  individuality  of  its  own.  The  first  poem,  entitled 
"  The  Canary,"  we  are  told,  was  composed  in  sleep,  but  it  bears 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  all  the  other  poems  in  the  book,  that 
the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  author  devoted 
to  the  composition  of  any  of  them  the  thoughts  of  his  waking 
hours.  In  "  Sonnets  on  the  Poets  "  he  seems  to  show  more  enthu- 
siasm than  discrimination,  for  the  praise  awarded  to  Milton, 
Shelley,  and  Byron  seems  scarcely  to  equal  that  which  is  bestowed 
on  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Mrs.  Browning. 


CLERK  MAXWELL'S  TAPERS.* 

THE  Syndics  of  the  Pitt  Press  are  to  be  complimented  on  the 
fine  form  they  have  given  to  these  volumes.  Soon  after 
Maxwell's  death  a  number  of  his  friends  in  the  University  and 
elsewhere  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  to  secure  a  fitting 
memorial  of  the  great  natural  philosopher.  A  bust  was  placed  in 
the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  where,  indeed,  the  visitor  might  be 
told  to  look  around  if  he  sought  a  monument ;  but  the  Committee 
rightly  regarded  as  the  more  important  part  of  their  task  the 
collection  and  publication  of  Maxwell's  scattered  scientific  writings. 
These  have  now  been  gathered,  some  from  their  shrines  in  the 
journals  of  the  learned  societies,  and  some  from  the  fugitive 
columns  of  the  weekly  press.  Nothing  of  consequence  seems  to 
have  been  omitted,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
nothing  has  been  omitted  that  Maxwell  wrote,  beyond,  of 
course,  his  published  books,  which  are  too  well  known  and 
too  accessible  to  need  a  place  in  the  memorial  collection. 
The  printing  and  general  get  up  and  the  editing  are  worthy  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  occasion,  which  is  to  say  much.  Mr. 
Niven  has,  perhaps,  left  a  few  slips  uncorrected  ;  but  an  editor  of 
Maxwell  may  be  forgiven  if  he  feels  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
text  too  much  charged  with  inspiration  to  be  lightly  tampered 
with.  He  has  added  an  excellent  introduction,  sketching  Max- 
well's life  and  indicating  the  scope  of  his  work,  with  special 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  papers  on  one  another.  This  will 
prove  of  real  service  to  the  scientific  reader,  who  will  find  him- 
self dazed  by  the  variety  of  subjects  with  which  the  papers  deal. 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  work,  which  has  been  done  so 
well,  was  not  done  more  quickly.  The  volumes  are  not  simply  a 
memorial  of  Maxwell,  they  are  a  magazine  of  scientific  matter, 
the  value  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  overrate.  Why  has  the 
student  not  been  sooner  allowed  this  convenient  access  to  the 
master's  work  ?  Ten  years  or  more  have  passed  since  the  form 
of  the  memorial  was  resolved  on — ten  years  of  very  active  work 
in  those  subjects  which  Maxwell  did  most  to  open  up.  It  is  a 
real  loss  to  science  that  for  these  ten  years  the  collection  has  not 
been  available.  It  may  be  ungrateful  to  suggest  the  looking  of 
so  superb  a  gift  in  the  mouth  by  making  any  criticism  about  dates, 
but  we  cannot  suppress  just  a  little  grumble  at  what  seems  to 
have  been  needless  delay.  One  more  word  and  we  have  done 
with  criticism.  It  would  have  been  well  had  the  practice  been 
uniformly  followed  of  giving  the  date  of  original  publication  of 
the  papers,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  they  are  collected. 

It  would  be  quite  futile  to  attemy  t  within  the  limits  of  a  review 
to  give  any  account  of  what  Maxwell  did  towards  the  development 
of  physical  science.  Indeed,  to  do  it  with  fair  completeness,  even 
at  any  length,  would  need  a  knowledge  almost  as  singularly  uni- 
versal as  his  own.  It  is  nothing  less  than  amazing  to  reflect  in 
how  many  departments  Maxwell's  investigations  were  not  merely 
important,  but  fundamental.  His  work  in  electricity  has  over- 
shadowed the  rest,  only  because  it  was  gigantic,  not  because  the 
other  was  small.  His  contributions  to  the  dynamical  theory  of 
gases  were  in  themselves  enough  to  establish  a  great  reputation ; 
his  optical  papers,  especially  those  on  colour  vision,  were  of  first- 
rate  originality  and  value ;  in  his  work  in  graphic  statics  he  at 
least  laid  one  of  the  foundation-stones  on  which  the  elaborate 
superstructure  of  that  science  has  since  been  reared.  There  was 
little  danger  that  these  and  other  of  his  services  to  knowledge 

*  The  Scientific  Papers  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  §-r.  Edited  bv  W.  D.  Niven,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  Studies  at 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  2  vols.  Cambridge  University 
Press. 
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should  be  overlooked ;  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  evidence  of  them 
■collected  as  it  is  in  tbese  volumes,  in  a  form  which  will  certainly 
impress  those  who  think  of  Maxwell  only  as  an  electrician.  As 
to  the  electrical  papers,  they  will  be  found  in  several  in- 
stances to  fill  up  gaps  and  supply  additions  to  his  own 
classical  treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  The  student 
will  turn  with  renewed  interest  to  those  that  relate  to  what 
was  perhaps  Maxwell's  most  brilliant  flash  of  scientific  insight — 
•the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light — in  view  of  the  recent  work 
of  Hertz,  which  has  gone  far  to  confirm  Maxwell's  view  that  the 
vibrations  which  constitute  light  are  nothing  else  than  waves 
of  electro-magnetic  disturbance  in  the  luminiferous  medium. 
Maxwell's  mathematical  development  of  Faraday's  ideas  regard- 
ing magnetic  induction  has  had  its  importance  immensely 
enhanced  since  he  wrote  by  the  introduction  of  practical 
appliances  to  which  those  ideas  have  the  most  direct  possible 
application;  and  on  many  sides  we  find  the  seed  he  sowed 
bearing  fruit  a  hundred-fold.  The  progress  of  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  so  rapid  that,  though  Maxwell's  book  remains— and  will 
doubtless  long  remain— the  accepted  classic,  it  already  calls  for 
an  appendix,  which  we  suggest  should  be  furnished  by  one  or 
•other  of  the  two  professors  who  have  worthily  maintained,  since 
Maxwell's  death,  the  traditions  of  the  Cavendish  Chair.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  disheartening  task  to  bring  a  treatise  on  electricity  up 
to  date,  when  every  mouth  records  a  fresh  advance,  but  if  Lord 
Rayleigh  or  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  would  undertake  the  work 
they  would  win  the  gratitude  of  many  smaller  men. 

There  is  something  particularly  appropriate  in  the  fact  that  this 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Maxwell  issues  from  Cambridge.  His 
teaching  has  placed  all  the  learned  world  under  obligation,  but 
there  is  no  place  that  has  felt  its  influence  more  potently  than  his 
own  university.  No  one  has  done  more  than  he  to  deliver  the 
study  of  physics  at  Cambridge  from  its  scholastic  trammels,  and 
to  make  it  the  genuine  living  thing  that  it  is  now.  Mr.  Niven 
bears  emphatic  testimony  to  Maxwell's  service  in  this  regard, 
and  dates  the  movement  of  reform  from  the  appointment  of 
Maxwell  in  1S66  as  Moderator  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 
Before  that  time,  he  says,  the  university  had  lost  touch  with  the 
great  scientific  movement  going  on  outside  her  walls.  Such 
branches  of  knowledge  as  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  were 
left  out  of  the  examination,  which  was  framed  on  lines  that 
made  the  candidates  "  waste  their  time  and  energy  on  mathemati- 
cal trifles  barren  of  scientific  interest  and  of  practical  results." 
Maxwell  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  current.  His  genius  for 
experiment  was  as  great  as  his  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  or 
his  readiness  in  dealing  with  symbols.  He  was  saturated  with 
the  researches  of  Faraday.  He  loved  to  express  them  in  mathe- 
matical form ;  and  held  that  in  a  mathematical  investigation 
every  step  should  be  interpreted  as  the  expression  of  a  physical 
fact. 

Those  parts  of  the  book  which  are  least  open  to  the  charge  or 
compliment  of  being  caviare  to  the  general  are  the  lectures  and 
reviews,  the  notices  of  Faraday  and  Helmholtz,  and  the  articles 
reprinted  from  the  Encyclopmdia  Briiannica,  most  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  second  volume.  These  are  remarkable,  not  less 
for  their  exquisite  lucidity  and  perfect  form,  than  for  the  delicate 
humour  which  often  bubbles  to  the  surface.  Maxwell's  gentle 
playfulness  was  one  of  his  most  charming  qualities.  It  breaks 
through  in  quite  unexpected  places,  tickling  the  fancy  from 
behind  as  it  were,  never  forced,  but  always  with  the  happi- 
ness of  a  surprise.  The  wit  owes  much  of  its  sparkle  to  its 
setting.  To  pick  out  examples  would  be  a  crime :  the  reader 
must  look  for  these  gems  as  for  the  dew  on  a  leaf.  Equally 
conspicuous  with  his  humour  was  his  faculty  of  reverence ; 
witness  the  lofty,  if  restrained,  eloquence  reached  in  a  number  of 
passages,  in  the  lecture  on  Molecules  and  elsewhere,  in  which  the 
course  of  scientific  exposition  reaches  a  level  so  high  that  it  seems 
to  command  a  wider  than  the  physical  horizon. 

Mr.  Niven  justly  remarks  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to 
apportion  to  Maxwell's  work  its  historical  place,  or  to  estimate 
duly  his  quickening  influence  on  modern  scientific  thought.  We 
may  apply  to  Maxwell  the  words  which  he  used  in  speaking  of 
Faraday  :  "  Our  minds  are  still  too  much  occupied  with  the 
memory  of  the  outward  form  and  expression  of  his  scientific 
work  to  be  able  to  compare  him  aright  with  the  other  great  men 
among  whom  we  shall  have  to  place  him."  These  volumes  will 
not  only  serve  with  Maxwell's  books  as  the  material  on  which  the 
verdict  of  the  future  historian  of  science  will  be  passed.  They 
will  help  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a  singularly  lovable  per- 
sonality, for  to  a  degree  surely  rare  among  scientific  writings,  the 
jpapers  of  Maxwell  are  a  reflection  of  the  man  himself. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE.* 

WE  shall  say  least  of  the  best  of  these,  the  two  last  additu  ns 
to  the  "  Adventure  "  series — Mendez  Pinto  and  Mr.  Roche's 
Filibusters.  Mendez  Pinto  was  an  interesting  person,  and  he 
wrote  a  curious  book.    Still,  we  shall  not  say  much  of  this  re- 

*  The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  the  Portu- 
guese. Done  into  English  by  Henry  Cogan.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Arminius  Vambe'ry.    An  abridged  and  illustrated  edition. 

The  Story  of  the  Filibusters.  By  James  Jeffrey  Boche.  To  which  is 
added  the  Life  of  Colonel  David  Crockett.  Illustrated.  London:  T.Fisher 
Umvin.  1891. 


print  of  Cogan's  translation.  To  discuss  Pinto  properly  would 
require,  among  other  things,  considerable  space ;  much  more 
space,  at  any  rate,  than  we  care  to  give  to  an  abridged  edition. 
Abridgments  have  their  use,  if  only  because  they  enable  people 
who  do  not  care  to  read  the  originals  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
a  book  at  a  minimum  of  trouble.  It  is  a  harmless  function  when 
its  humility  is  properly  understood.  But  harmlessness  does  not 
constitute  a  title  to  more  than  slight  notice.  A  proper  edition  of 
Pinto  would,  as  Mr.  Vambe'ry,  who  supplies  the  introduction, 
says,  or  substantially  says,  be  something  like  Colonel  Yule's 
Marco  Polo.  This  is  very  different  from  that  great  exemplar.  It 
will  none  the  less  serve  to  amuse  a  boy — even  a  grown-up  boy — 
who  likes  to  read  of  adventures,  and  is  not  too  particular 
about  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  him.  For  the  rest, 
the  translator  Cogan  did  his  work  at  a  time  when  translators 
had  not  lost  all  sense  of  manly  independence.  He  certainly 
deserved  better  than  to  have  freaks  played  with  his  spelling  by 
American  printers.  Mr.  Vambe'ry,  by  the  way,  answers  for  the 
honesty  of  Mendez  Pinto,  but  has  to  confess  that  it  was  coloured 
by  credulity,  and  warmed  by  imagination.  The  honesty  of 
travellers  would  afford  a  not  contemptible  subject  for  an  essay. 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  before  us  is  divided  between 
The  Life  of  Colonel  David  Crockett  (also  abridged)  and  Mr. 
Roche's  Filibusters.  Of  "  Davy  "  Crockett  we  need  not  say  much, 
save  that  he  also  was  of  the  race  of  Mendez  Pinto,  and  that  when 
we  have  him  we  prefer  to  have  him  entire.  Mr.  Roche's 
Filibusters  is  an  original  work — or  so  we  gather  from  his  preface 
— now  first  presented  to  the  reader,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  also  a  rather  curious  production.  We  find  a 
certain  difficulty  in  making  our  minds  up  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Roche  writes.  At  times  there  are  touches  of  the  grave 
ironic  tone,  or  rather  of  attempts  to  adopt  it,  which  half  per- 
suade you  that  he  is  dealing  with  his  rascals  in  the  Fieldingian 
manner.  This  is  quite  as  it  should  be,  as  far  as  intention  goes ; 
but,  then,  a  few  lines  further  on,  Mr.  Roche  commits  explosions 
of  that  bombast  of  which  Americans,  particularly  those  of 
the  Southern  States,  have  always  been  fond.  These  out- 
breaks are  apparently  quite  sincere,  and  the  drift  of  them  is 
to  show  that  the  filibusters  were  really  a  kind  of  heroes.  On 
the  whole,  this  does  seem  to  be  Mr.  Roche's  view,  and  the 
bombast  is  certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  irony.  The 
filibusters  of  whom  he  writes  are  the  adventurers  who  were  en- 
couraged by  Houston's  success  in  Texas  to  carry  out  raids  in 
Sonora  and  Central  America.  There  are  some  preliminary  re- 
marks, inevitable,  we  suppose,  but  unquestionably  foolish,  about 
the  Vikings  and  the  buccaneers.  Mr.  Roche  actually  includes 
Anson  among  the  buccaneers,  and  speaks  of  the  early  captains  of 
the  East  India  Company  as  filibusters,  which  is  ridiculous.  The 
hero  of  his  book  is  the  once  famous  Walker,  who,  indeed,  was  a 
not  uninteresting  person.  Mr.  Roche  dates  his  preface  from 
Boston  ;  but  he  writes  in  a  style  glowing  with  what  he  himself 
calls  the  "  fine  hyperbole  of  California,"  which  is  also  apt  to  be  con- 
fused. "  When  liberty  comes  to  a  nation  prematurely  she  must 
be  born  again  in  pain  and  travail  ere  the  boon  be  valued  by  its 
receiver."  Or  take  this  again.  Mr.  Roche  is  speaking  of  certain 
filibusters  who  were  surrounded  on  the  Alamo  by  Santa  Ana  and 
put  to  the  sword,  as  they  refused  to  surrender  : — 

Unsung  of  poet,  all  but  unnamed  in  history,  the  brave  men  of  the  Alamo 
went  to  their  certain  dpath  with  a  sublime  fortitude  beside  which  the 
obedient  immolation  of  lialaklava's  Six  Hundred  is  but  the  triumph  of 
disciplined  machines.  A  monument  raised  to  their  memory  bears  the 
magnificent  inscription  : — 

Thermopyla;  had  its  messenger  of  defeat ;  the  Alamo  had  none. 

The  brave  men  of  the  Alamo  had  invaded  Mexican  territory, 
and  were  in  fact  brigands  taken  in  arms.  They  sent  no  messenger 
because  they  were  surrounded  and  could  not  get  out.  Santa 
Ana  was  thoroughly  justified  in  shooting  every  man  of  them. 
Mr.  Roche  is  equally  turgid  about  a  certain  Count  Raoussett 
Boulbon,  hired  by  Jecker  of  the  bonds  to  carry  out  a  filibustering 
expedition  in  Sonora,  which  ended  in  his  being  most  righteously 
garrotted  by  the  Mexicans.  But,  as  is  only  proper,  he  is  at 
his  most  florid  about  Walker.  This  man,  indeed,  is  a  figure 
worth  looking  at.  He  was  plainly  a  fanatic  as  much  as  ever 
was  John  Brown,  though  on  the  pro-slavery  side.  A  West- 
country  Scotchman,  he  carried  to  the  cause  of  slavery  and 
its  extension  exactly  the  concentrated,  ruthless,  and  yet 
withal  logic-chopping  and  disputatious  bigotry  of  the  West- 
land  Whig.  His  invasion  of  Nicaragua  was  an  atrocious 
piece  of  brigandage,  and  his  final  extinction  at  Costa  Rica 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  Costa  Ricans.  Mr.  Roche,  who 
is  not  a  pro-slavery  man  himself,  and  even  rather  shakes  his  head 
over  Walker's  errors  in  that  matter,  still  writes  about  him  in  the 
most  inflated  tone  of  eulogy.  Walker's  power  over  men,  his 
great  ideas,  the  legitimacy  of  his  position  as  President  of 
Nicaragua,  his  wonderful  character  and  faculty  generally,  work 
Mr.  Roche  into  paroxysms  of  admiration.  The  raids  of  the  fili- 
buster and  his  greedy  followers  among  the  Central  Americans 
seem  all  very  admirable  to  Mr.  Roche.  As  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  his  general  view  seems  to  be  that  anybody  who  sets  out  with 
a  shipful  of  armed  men  to  spread  the  cause  of  freedom  in  his 
neighbour's  territory  is  a  hero  entitled  to  profound  gratitude. 
He  really  thinks,  for  instance,  that  the  Spanish  Government 
behaved  infamously  to  Lopez  when  they  garrotted  him  for 
invading  Cuba.  It  is  a  grievance  to  Mr.  Roche  that  the  United 
States  never  backed  the  heroic  Walker  up  properly.  The  failure 
of  his  and  similar  enterprises  extorts  the  sad  remark  that : — 
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"  The  American  apostle  of  freedom  no  longer  Leeds  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed  of  any  faction.  Nor  is  it  likely,  since  the  world  was 
shocked  by  the  execution  of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  that  many 
Europeans  will  be  found  treading  the  wine-press  for  the  '  regene- 
ration '  of  Mexico."  Probably  not.  Spaniards  and  semi- 
Spaniards  have  a  rooted  dislike  to  regenerators  who  come  to 
tread  their  wine-presses.  They  were  even  grossly  ungrateful  to 
that  master  regenerator,  Napoleon. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  INDIA.* 

THE  great  publication  of  the  fauna  of  British  India,  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
progresses  steadily,  and  we  welcome  to-day  a  second  volume  of 
the  Birds.  The  general  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford, 
announces  what  will  be  a  surprise  to  no  one,  but  will  be  much 
regretted,  that  Mr.  Oates  is  not  able  to  carry  any  further  the 
work  which  he  has  begun  in  so  admirable  a  way.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  return  to  India,  and  in  consequence  the  third  volume 
of  the  Birds  will  have  to  be  placed  in  other  hands.  We  are 
not  informed  who  is  the  naturalist  to  whom  this  responsible  duty 
of  completing  Mr.  Oates'  work  has  been  entrusted. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  considerably  shorter  than  the 
last,  is  occupied  solely  with  the  continuation  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  Passerine  Order.  We  begin  with  the  Muscicapidce,  the 
flycatchers,  of  which  India  possesses  so  many  representative  species. 
To  these  succeed  the  great  family  of  the  Turdid<c,  or  thrushes,  the 
Bloceidcc,  a  small  family,  formed  to  comprise  the  weaver-birds  and 
the  munias ;  the  finches,  the  swallows,  the  larks,  the  sun-birds, 
and  the  Dicseidre,  or  flower-peckers  ;  closing  with  the  somewhat 
anomalous  family  of  the  Pittidce.  The  range  does  not  seem  to  be 
wide,  but  it  covers  nearly  four  hundred  species.  The  Passerine 
birds  of  India  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  all  other  orders 
put  together.  Of  the  charming  sun-birds — the  humming-birds  of 
India — there  exist  thirty  species,  not  including  the  ruby-cheek, 
Chalcoparia  phanicotis,  which  Mr.  Oates  has  finally  decided  to 
separate  from  the  Nectariniida,  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
associated,  and  to  append  to  the  Crateropodidce.  Its  proper 
place  should  therefore  be  in  volume  i.  of  this  work,  but  Mr. 
Oates  did  not  make  his  final  decision  until  too  late.  The  true 
sun-birds  appear  to  thrive  in  surprisingly  high  altitudes.  The 
fire-tailed,  yellow-backed  sun-bird  has  even  been  found  at  a 
height  of  1 1,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  awaiting  the  completion 
of  this  important  series  of  manuals  to  know  that  the  publication 
of  the  Birds  is  laid  aside  for  the  present,  and  that  the  third 
volume  will  not  be  given  to  the  public  until  the  Mammalia  is 
finished. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY. 

DP.,.  CHEYNE'S  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Reli- 
gious Contents  of  the  Psalter  (i)  are  certainly  thoroughgoing. 
In  an  excellent  little  book,  noticed  in  our  last  article,  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick  dealt,  though  briefly,  with  the  same  subject.  The  Cam- 
bridge Hebrew  Professor  holds  that,  the  founder  of  religious 
poetry  among  the  Israelites  was  King  David,  that  the  Psalter  was 
in  some  considerable  part  written  by  him,  that  it  received  acces- 
sions in  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  other 
Psalms  were  added  in  the  Exile  and  after  the  return.  A  few 
Psalms,  some  eight  or  nine,  may  possibly,  but  not  probably,  be  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Dr.  Cheyne  insists  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Psalm  xviii.,  which  is  possibly  as  old  as 
King  Josiah,  the  Psalter  is  entirely  post-Exilic,  and  was  composed 
during  the  Persian  or  Greek  domination,  or  under  the  Maccabees. 
In  the  last  group  he  includes  twenty-six  Psalms.  At  least 
twenty-six  are  enumerated  as  Maccabaean  in  the  list  given  on 
page  456.  But  this  list  would  seem  to  be  inaccurate,  as  it  does 
not  contain  the  famous  Psalm  ex.,  which  in  earlier  passages 
(pp.  24,  96)  is  explained  without  hesitation  as  a  glorification  of 
Simon  Maccabaeus.  King  David  entirely  disappears,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  admitted  that  "phrases,  or  even  whole  verses  of 
Davidic  hymns,"  may  survive  embedded  in  later  compositions. 
The  world  is  ready  enough  to  accept  this  or  any  other  conclusion 
if  it  is  founded  upon  facts,  and  facts  must  surely  be  attainable 
even  on  this  question.  But  if  there  be  any,  Dr.  Cheyne  does  not 
give  them.  His  first  argument  is,  apparently,  that  David  could 
not  have  composed  elaborate  psalms.  The  Prophet  Amos  speaks 
of  him  as  a  writer  of  secular  poetry,  and  "  the  only  two  indubi- 
tably Davidic  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  in 
the  elegiac  style,"  the  lamentations  over  Jonathan  and  Abner. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  "the  versatile  condottiere, chieftain  and 
king,  whose  truly  noble  qualities,"  Dr.  Cheyne  gracefully  adds,  "I 
would  not  for  a  moment  disparage,"  was  capable  of  any  very  ex- 
alted spiritual  flights.  The  Book  of  Samuel,  indeed,  speaks  of 
him  as  performing  priestly  acts,  leading  in  the  sacred  dances, 
offering  sacrifices,  girt  with  a  linen  ephod,  and  blessing  the  people 

*  The  Fauna  of  British  India— Birds.  Vol.  II.  By  Eugene  W.  Oates. 
London  :  Taylor  &  Francis. 

(1)  The  Oiiginof  the  Psalter.  Bampton  Lectures  for  1889.  By  T.  K. 
Cheynej  M.A.,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  01  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture, 
Canon  of  Rochester.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrUbnei*  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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in  the  most  sacred  of  names ;  but  this  only  draws  from  Dr.  Cheyne 
a  snort  of  impatience.  "Believe  this  who  can !  "  he  says.  Yet 
after  thus  demolishing  the  son  of  Jesse,  Dr.  Cheyne  finds  that  he' 
cannot  account  for  the  growth  of  Hebrew  poetry  without  invent- 
ing a  second  David,  of  whom  history  has  unfortunately  preserved 
no  record.  This  was  the  really  eminent  man,  and  "  the  great 
fault  of  the  elder  orthodoxy  is,  that  it  identifies  these  two  Davids." 
We  are  now  delivered  from  this  unfortunate  confusion  •  still  we 
must  not  rush  into  extremes.  "Let  us  be  thankful  for  both 
Davids,  but  not  rank  even  the  second  of  them  too  high."  Dr. 
Cheyne  says  grace  over  a  poor  dinner.  He  has  taken  away  what 
reason  we  had  for  being  thankful  for  the  real  David  ;  but  he  may 
rest  assured  that  we  shall  not  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  ghost. 
A  further  argument  is,  that  the  elaborate  construction  of  the  later 
Psalms  implies  a  knowledge  of  Greek  music,  which,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  Graeco-Aramaic  names  of  musical  instruments  in  Daniel, 
appears  to  have  made  its  way  into  Palestine  in  the  Maccabtean  age. 
But  here,  again,  all  is  guesswork  and  uncertainty,  and  Dr.  Cheyne 
goes  on  to  admit  that  we  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
character  of  the  music  at  the  Maccabaean  festivals,  and  that 
Simon's  "  reconstitution  of  the  temple  psalmody  "  rests  upon  pure 
conjecture.  For  the  rest,  Dr.  Cheyne  argues  that  the  ideas  and 
the  historical  background  of  many  of  the  Psalms  are  such  that 
they  cannot  reasonably  be  assigned  to  any  other  time  than  that 
of  the  Asmoneans.  On  this  point  the  difl'srence  between  Dr. 
Cheyne  and  other  great  authorities  is  mainly  one  of  degree.  But 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  surely  right  in  insisting  that  the  internal 
evidence  should  be  of  a  very  cogent  description.  Whereas  Dr. 
Cheyne,  who  starts  with  "  strong  reasons  for  expecting  to  find  " 
psalms  of  Maccabaean  origin,  the  "strong  reasons"  being  his  im- 
pression that  the  exalted  enthusiasm  of  the  great  patriotic 
struggle  must  have  found  vent  in  spiritual  song,  is  content  with 
evidence  that,  in  many  cases,  strikes  the  reader  as  far  from  cogent. 
Language,  the  scholar's  most  precise  and  trustworthy  instru- 
ment, appears  to  fail  the  investigator  into  the  origins  of  biblical 
literature.  Hence  we  are  called  upon  to  accept  the  startling 
assertion  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  Psalm,  the  entire  mass 
of  existing  Hebrew  poetry  was  produced  after  Hebrew  had  ceased 
to  be  a  spoken  language,  on  the  faith  of  what  is  called  the 
"  higher  criticism,"  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English,  of  Dr.  Cheyne's 
literary  feeling,  which,  as  readers  of  this  emotional  volume  will 
perceive,  is  not  only  a  subjective  but  an  extraordinarily  subjective 
standard.  Those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  cautious  ways  of 
old-fashioned  philology  will  think  that  Dr.  Cheyne's  lines  have 
fallen  in  sadly  hypothetical  places,  and  that  a  theory  which  in- 
volves so  many  "  mays "  and  "  musts,"  which  creates  new 
Davids  and  inclines  to  identify  Daniel  with  Zoroaster,  cannot 
possibly  be  the  last  word  on  the  origin  of  the  Psalter. 

In  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1890  Archdeacon  Watkins  takes 
for  his  subject  Modern  Criticism  considered  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (2),  and  aims,  not  so  much  at  refuting  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  negative  school  as  at  bringing  out  in  an  historical 
review  their  shifting,  contradictory,  and  mutually  destructive 
character.  Dr.  Watkins  writes  in  a  lighter  and  more  attractive 
style  than  is  common  in  "  Bamptons,"  and  displays  a  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  literature  with  which  he  deals.  In 
the  course  of  his  narrative  he  introduces  sketches  of  the  careers 
of  the  more  famous  scholars,  with  dates  and  lists  of  their 
writings,  a  kind  of  information  which  is  not  always  easy  to 
procure,  and  which  many  readers  will  find  very  serviceable. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester's  Teaching  of  Christ  (3)  is  a  clear 
and  instructive  statement  of  the  present  position  of  Broad  Church 
divines.  The  Bishop  addresses  himself  first  to  the  question  of 
the  hour,  the  nature  of  inspiration  and  the  limitations  of  our 
Lord's  knowledge,  and  then  passes  on  to  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  Gospel  teaching,  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Law,  the  meaning  of  His  kingdom, 
the  doctrine  of  punishment,  and  the  bearing  of  Christianity  upon 
modern  social  problems.  Bishop  Moorhouse  has  that  knowledge 
of  his  subject  which  marks  the  intelligent  amateur.  He  hits 
with  great  skill  the  points  on  which  the  average  man  wants  in- 
formation, and  has  much  to  tell  him  which  is  good  and  well  put. 
An  idea,  which  finds  favour  with  the  shallower  sort  of  advanced 
thinkers,  is  that  our  Lord  was  either  a  Buddhist  or  an  Essene. 
The  Bishop  sufficiently  exposes  the  vanity  of  this  conceit,  and  in- 
sists with  force  on  the  originality  of  the  Gospel  type  of  character. 
He  has  collected  from  Schiirer,  Hausrath,  and  Edersheim  much 
interesting  information  on  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  Jews  in  our 
Lord's  times.  He  is  perhaps  a  little  too  fond  of  reminding  his 
readers  that  he  has  read  Schopenhauer,  and  is  more  anxious  to 
explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  "  will  to  live  "  than  to  show  how 
Manchester  men  are  to  creep  through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  but 
this  will  make  his  book  all  the  more  useful  to  those  who  are 
puzzled  with  phrases  that  they  are  always  coming  across  in 
magazines.  The  theology  we  need  not  criticize  further  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  clever  exposition  of  the  school  to  which  many 
good  people,  though  not  many  Bishops,  belong.  It  is  the  theology 
of  the  good-natured  God. 

Manchester  theology  is  further  illustrated  by  the  Bishop's 

(2)  Modern  Criticism  considered  in  its  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1890.  By  Henrv  William  Watkins.  M.A.,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Durham,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Durham.    London  :  John  Murray.  1890. 

(3)  The  Teaching  of  Christ.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  Moorhouse,  Bishop 
of  Manchester.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 
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chaplain  in  Old  Truths  in  Modern  Lights  (4).  Dr.  Bonney  lacks 
the  suavity  of  his  chief,  but  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite. 

The  third  volume  of  Studia  Biblica  (5)  addresses  itself  like  its 
predecessors  to  professional  students.  Mr.  Neubauer  writes  on 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  the  earliest  MSS.  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Mr.  Gore  on  the  interpretation  of  Romans  ix.-xi., 
Mr.  Gwilliam  on  the  Peshitto  Version,  Mr.  Woods  on  the  quota- 
tions of  Ephrem  Syrus,  Professor  Sanday  on  the  Cheltenham 
List  of  the  Canonical  Books  and  of  Cyprian's  writings,  and  Mr. 
Rackham  on  the  text  of  the  Canons  of  Ancyra.  All  these  papers 
form  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  special  points 
with  which  they  deal,  and  the  last  named,  Mr.  Rackham's,  not 
only  displays  admirable  industry,  but  supplies  a  critical  text  of 
an  important  document,  which  will  be  of  immediate  and  perma- 
nent value.  The  volume  shows  what  vigorous  roots  the  study  of 
textual  criticism  has  struck  in  our  Universities,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Oxford  Press.  But  if  the  continuance  of  the 
series  depends,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  on  the  support  of  the 
learned  public,  would  it  not  be  well  to  enlarge  its  scope  so  far  as 
to  enlist  original  workers  in  every  department  of  theology  ?  Also 
the  price  is  rather  high,  though  no  doubt  ample  value  is  given  for 
the  money. 

It  is  one  thing  to  expound  St.  John  (6),  it  is  another  to  enter 
into  his  mind  and  act  as  his  interpreter.  Dr.  Dods  has  a  great 
deal  that  is  good  and  true  to  say  about  the  Gospel,  but  he  is  not 
at  his  ease  with  the  mystics.  There  is  a  slight  twang  of  the 
platform  about  his  style  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove  this. 
Dr.  Dods  does  good  service  by  bringing  out,  in  his  comments  on 
the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  Brazen  Serpent,  the  essential  harmony 
between  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  though  even  here  we  miss 
something  of  true  critical  discrimination.  But  it  is  surely  an 
error  to  treat  of  the  Bread  of  Life  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  Eucharist. 

Many  minds  appear  to  be  turning  to  St.  John  (7)  for  what  they 
assuredly  will  not  find  in  that  apostle,  freedom  from  dogma  and 
from  old-fashioned  ideas  of  moral  responsibility.  Among  these 
is  Dr.  Watson,  who  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  First 
Epistle  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Milligan,  that 
"  all  the  different  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  are  anxiously 
longing  for  a  deeper  and  more  living  theology  than  that  left  by 
the  Reformation."  Dr.  Watson  starts  in  pursuit  of  a  more 
amiable  theology  in  the  most  amiable  of  spirits,  and  all  that  he 
says  is  very  devout  and  a  little  vague. 

Mr.  Sadler's  new  volume  includes  the  General  Epistles  of 
SS.  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude  (8).  All  readers  know  what 
to  expect  from  this  sound,  sensible  and  catholic  interpreter. 

Dr.  Orello  Cone's  Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity 
(9)  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  called  the  con- 
servative section  of  the  advanced  school.  Dr.  Cone  appears  to 
know  no  more  about  the  Eiatessaron  of  Tatian  than  was  known 
to  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion.  This  is  a  very  deplorable 
gap  in  his  armour.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  he  ascribes  to  a 
Great  Unknown.  The  book  is  well  put  together,  and  shows  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  German  literature,  yet  is  hardly 
adequate  for  its  purpose. 

Mr.Campbell's  Critical  Studies  in  St. Luke's  Gospel  (10)  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  following  syllogism  :  the  Ebionites  believed  in 
evil  spirits  and  praised  poverty ;  our  Lord  did  the  same  ;  there- 
fore our  Lord  was  an  Ebionite.  Here  there  is  an  undistributed 
middle  term,  a  fault  which  Mr.  Campbell  would  have  avoided  if 
he  had  started  by  obtaining  a  clear  conception  of  what  Ebionitism 
really  was.  The  favourite  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  was,  in  fact, 
not  St.  Luke's,  but  St.  Matthew's. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  Expc  sitor  which  are  upon  our  list, 
the  first  and  third  of  the  Fourth  Series,  may  be  found  worthy  of 
purchase  by  many  who  do  not  generally  take  in  the  theological 
miscellany  to  which  they  belong.  The  first  contains  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  Dr.  Hatch  by  Professor  Sanday,  and  the  valuable 
papers  of  Professor  Margoliouth  on  the  Language  and  Metre  of 
Ecclesiasticus.  In  the  second  will  be  found  two  important  series 
of  papers  by  Professor  J.  T.  Marshall  on  the  Aramaic  Gospel,  and 
by  Professor  Sanday  on  the  Synoptic  Question.  These  essays 
are  of  permanent  interest  to  the  student.  To  the  first  volume 
Mr.  Altred  Plummer  contributes  some  Recollections  of  Dr. 
Dollinger  which  may  be  read  with  profit  even  by  those  who  re- 
gard the  Old  Catholics  as  impossible.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
good  in  these  volumes  that  it  is  a  pity  they  could  not  be  made 
-still  better  by  resolutely  shutting  the  door  against  articles  on 
Fasting,  the  meaning  of  the  word  aliivios,  and  similar  Philis- 

(4)  Old  Truths  in  Modern  Lights.  The  Boyle  Lectures  for  1890,  with 
other  Sermons.  By  T.  G.  Bonnev,  D.Sc,  Exam.  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  &c,  &c.    London  :  Percival  &  <Jo.  1891. 

(5)  Studia  Biblica.  By  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vol.111, 
with  Facsimiles.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1891. 

(6)  The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Vol.  I.  By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  (Expositor's 
Bible).    London:  Modder  &  Stoughton.  1891. 

(7)  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Watson,  D.D.,  Largs. 
Glasgow  :  Maclehose  &  Sons.  1891. 

(81  Epistles  of  SS.  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude.  With  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Rector  of  Honiton,  Prebendary  of  Wells.  London- 
George  Bell  &  Sons.  1891. 

(9)  Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity.    By  Orello  Cone,  D.D. 
New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1891. 

(10)  Critical  Studies  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  its  Demnnology  and 
Ebionitism.    Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1891. 

(11)  The  Expositor.  Fourth  Series— Vols  I.  and  III.  London  :  Hodder 
&  Stoughton.    1890,  1891. 


tinisms.  But  no  doubt  they  are  addressed  to  a  mixed  circle  of 
readers. 

The  second  volume  of  the  new  series  of  The  Select  Library  of 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  (12),  containing  the  translations  of 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  with  the  necessary  notes  and  introduc- 
tions, is  to  be  received  with  gratitude,  though  it  is  hardly  equal 
to  the  Eusebius  which  we  noticed  some  time  ago.  The  transla- 
tions have  not  been  corrected  so  carefully  and  so  thoroughly  as 
they  should  have  been,  and,  in  some  places  that  we  have  tested, 
especially  in  Sozomen's  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of 
forty  martyrs  (book  ix.  chap.  2),  are  nothing  short  of  bad.  The 
biographical  notices,  bibliography,  and  explanatory  notes  (those 
on  Socrates  are  by  Mr.  Zenos  of  New  York,  those  on  Sozomen  by 
Mr.  Hartranft  of  Hartford),  are  well  done.  Even  here  there  are 
some  palpable  errors.  For  instance,  in  the  list  of  authors  used 
by  Sozomen  (p.  220),  we  find  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus.  But 
on  a  later  page  (p.  240)  Mr.  Hartranft  points  out  that  the  author 
referred  to  is  more  probably  Clement  the  Alexandrine.  The 
volume  will  probably  be  found  useful,  but  it  would  have  been 
three  times  as  good  if  the  editors  had  begun  by  giving  a  really 
clear  and  accurate  "  rendition."  The  last  word  is  one  of  the 
many  strange  Americanisms  that  distract  the  English  reader. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  active  and  widening  interest  in  all  matters 
touching  the  history  of  religion,  that  there  should  be  a  call  for 
such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Deane's  Pseudepigrapha  (13).  The  writings 
known  under  this  title  had  considerable  influence  in  shaping  the 
opinions  of  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth.  Mr. 
Deane  selects  for  description  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  which  is  of 
importance  in  regard  to  the  controversy  raised  by  Professor 
Cheyne  as  to  the  date  of  the  Canonical  Psalms,  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  He  gives  a  full 
and  well-written  account  of  the  contents  of  each  of  these  docu- 
ments, and  supplies  his  readers  with  the  best  current  opinion  as 
to  their  date,  authorship,  and  purpose. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Martineau's  Essays,  Pevieivs,  and 
Addresses  (14)  contains,  amongst  other  matters  of  importance, 
papers  on  Francis  William  Newman,  Mansel,  and  Renan.  In  the 
first  is  that  striking  passage  in  which  Dr.  Martineau  "  persists  in 
presuming  Jesus  to  be  perfect  till  shown  to  be  imperfect."  The 
same  belief  inspires  his  criticism  of  Renan's  theory  of  a  gradual 
declension  in  our  Lord's  character,  of  a  growing  feverish  enthu- 
siasm which  finally  rushed  upon  suicide  as  the  one  way  out  of  a 
false  position.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Martineau  can  only  maintain 
this  belief  on  the  assumption  that  Jesus  never  claimed  to  be 
divine.  But,  even  with  this  limitation,  we  are  happy  to  recog- 
nize this  solid  and  strong  ground  of  sympathy  with  one  from 
whom  in  other  points  we  are  so  broadly  divided. 

Our  list  of  sermons  includes  The  Spirit  of  Discipline,  by  Canon 
Paget,  second  edition  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  The 
Oracles  of  God,  by  Professor  Sanday,  second  edition  (London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  The  Christian  Home,  by  Canon  Knox 
Little  (London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  Cathedral  and 
University  Sermons,  by  Bishop  Reichel  (London :  Macmillan  & 
Co.) ;  The  Activities  of  the  Ascended  Lord,  of  which  the  substance 
belongs  to  Canon  Body,  the  form  to  S.F.L.S.  (London :  Wells, 
Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.) ;  Present  Hay  Counsels,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Paige  Cox  (London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co., 
Limited).  Under  this  head  we  may  notice  Womanhood  in  the 
God-Man,  by  Ernest  Mason  (London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.,  Limited)  ;  Alresford  Essays  for  the  Times,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  O.  Newnham  (London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.);  The 
Sacred  Way  from  Advent  to  Advent,  by  the  author  of  Coming 
(London:  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh);  The  Pulpit 
Palladium  of  Christendom,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Skewes  (London: 
Partridge  &  Co.)  ;  and  some  devotional  manuals— My  Comfort  in 
Sorrow,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan  (London :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited); 
The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Birch 
(London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)  ;  Simple  Thoughts  for  the 
Church's  Seasons,  by  A.  B.  Tucker  (London :  Griffith,  Farran, 
Okeden,  &  Welsh) ;  and  A  Ladder  of  Heaven,  a  pretty  little 
volume  of  verse,  chiefly  on  the  teaching  of  sorrow  (London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) 

We  have  received  also  the  second  volume  of  Schanz's  Christian 
Apology  (Dublin :  Gill  &  Son),  dealing  with  the  problems  that 
have  been  raised  in  recent  years  by  the  sciences  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Comparative  History  of  Religions.  The  first 
volume  of  this  learned  and  elaborate  work  we  noticed  a  short 
time  ago  ;  Renan's  History  of  the  People  of  Lsrael,  from  the  time 
of  Hezekiah  to  the  Return  from  Babylon  (London:  Chapman  & 
Hall);  Bishop  Lightfoot's  treatise  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the 
English  ATeiv  Testament,  containing  papers  in  which  the  author 
explains  and  justifies  the  alterations  made  in  the  translation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  (London:  Macmillan  &  Co.);  The  Unity  of 
Isaiah,  a  learned  little  book,  the  purport  of  which  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  title,  by  John  Kennedy,  of  New  College,  London 
(London:  Clarke  &  Co.);  Natural  and  Supernatural  Morals, 

(12)  Socrates  and  Sozomenns.  Translated  into  English,  with  Prolego- 
mena and  Explanatory  Notes.  (Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers.   Second  Series,  Vol.  II.)    Oxford  :  Parker  &  Co.  1891. 

(13)  Pseudepigrapha.  An  Account  of  certain  Apocryphal  Sacred. 
Writings  of  the  Jews  and  Early  Christians.  Bv  the  Rev."  W.  J.  Deane, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Ashen,  Fssex.    Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1891. 

(14)  Essays,  JRevieics,  and  Addresses.  Vol.  III. — Theological  and 
Philosophical.  Bv  James  Martineau.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
1891. 
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vol.  i.,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hughes  (London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trubner,  &  Co.,  Limited)  ;  The  Bible  True  from  the  Beginning, 
by  Edward  Gough,  yoI.  iii.  (London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trubner,  &  Co.,  Limited) ;  Chi-ist  and  Christendom,  the  Boyle 
Lectures  of  the  late  Dean  Plumptre,  reprinted  for  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Library  of  Theological  Literature  (London  :  Griffith, 
Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh)  ;  Final  Causes,  in  which  Mr.  W.  M.  W. 
Call  refutes  the  design  argument  in  all  its  applications  (London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co.,  Limited)  ;  Bomans  Dissected, 
by  E.  I).  McRealsham  (Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  Universal  ism 
Asserted  as  the  Hope  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Allin  (London  : 
Elliot  Stock)  ;  An  Introduction  to  CudwortKs  Treatise,  with  a 
Life  of  Cudworth,  by  W.  R.  Scott  (London  :  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.) ;  Biddies  of  the  Sphinx,  by  a  Troglodyte  (London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &Co.);  A  Flain  Commentary  on  the  First  Gospel, 
by  an  Agnostic  (London  :  Williams  &  Negate)  ;  and  Tries  at 
Truth,  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  (London  :  Isbister  &  Co.,  Limited), 
a  collection  of  papers  on  social  problems.  Mr  White  writes  in 
a  cheery  vein.  A  former  volume  of  his  on  similar  topics,  he  tells 
us,  was  "  sold  at  threepence  a  pound."  It  was  worth  more,  and 
we  wish  him  better  success  with  his  second  venture. 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

rTIIIE  libretto  of  Mr.  Stanford's  new  oratorio  Eden,  which  Mr. 
-■-  Robert  Bridges,  adopting  a  somewhat  unusual  course,  has 
issued  separately  in  advance  of  the  musician's  work,  reveals  a 
juster  estimate  of  the  artistic  relations  of  poet  and  composer  than 
is  ordinarily  observed  by  poets.  The  alliance  of  poetry  and 
music  on  the  stage  has  seldom  proved  completely  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  concerned.  The  composer,  too  frequently,  has 
been  compelled  to  complain  of  the  poet's  total  disregard  of  his 
legitimate  requirements  ;  while  the  poet,  thinking  only  of  his  own 
art,  is  moved  to  wrath  by  what  he  considers  the  composer's  ruth- 
less treatment  of  his  rhythm  or  the  vain  repetition  of  some  single 
line  or  phrase.  With  respect  to  rhythm  the  composer  does  not 
need  the  competition  of  the  poet,  the  resources  of  music  being 
far  superior  in  this  particular.  What  he  requires  is  an  in- 
spiring story  or  theme,  presented  with  breadth  and  treated 
throughout  with  undeviating  unity  of  style.  Mr.  Bridges  is  an 
observer  of  these  essential  matters.  The  composer  is  permitted 
ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  the  poem  abounds  in  sugges- 
tions for  inspiration.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume 
that  Mr.  Bridges  is  a  musician  himself.  There  was,  for  example, 
a  writer  of  opera  books,  a  good  critic  of  music,  and  a  competent 
musician,  w7ho  took  to  writing  librettos  on  a  new  system  merely 
because  he  was  shocked  by  the  labours  of  the  poet  Burns. 
When  a  man  talks  of  writing  poetry  on  a  system  his  case, 
as  Byron  said,  is  hopeless.  The  composer  with  whom  the 
writer  was  associated  was  supplied  with  everything  he  did 
not  want.  He  desired  verse  that  should  be  simple,  terse,  ener- 
getic, direct.  Give  me,  he  said,  "short  lines,"  as  irregular  in 
metre  as  you  will,  and  above  all  things  no  sesquipedalian  words 
and  no  complex  rhythms.  And  he  found  himself  like  Sindbad 
with  the  Old  Man,  handicapped  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  the 
new  system.  The  better  example  of  Mr.  Bridges  may  well  interest 
those  of  the  musical  public  who  are  exercised  in  any  way  by  the 
unequal  relations  of  poets  and  composers  that  have  generally  pre- 
vailed. Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Bridges  himself,  despite  his  example, 
is  to  be  heard  on  the  other  side.  He  is  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  "  poetic  form  "  of  Eden,  and  talks  of  revising  it  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  this  is  the  voice  of  the  old  Adam  in  Mr.  Bridges, 
protesting  as  a  free  and  independent  poet  against  the  restraint 
put  upon  him  by  the  tyrant  composer.  But  should  he  proceed  to 
that  revision  it  is  likely  he  will  be  tempted  to  mar  his  own  example. 
Milton's  projected  tragedy  of  Adam  Unparadised  appears  to  have 
suggested  Mr.  Stanford's  oratorio,  not  Faradise  Lost  or  the  book  of 
Genesis,  t  hough  either  of  t  hose  might  have  sufficed.  The  three  acts  of 
Eden,"  Heaven,"  "  Hell,"  and  "Earth,"  deal  respectively  with  man's 
creation,  his  temptation  and  fall,  and  the  prophetic  vision  of  hisfuture 
on  earth,  his  regeneration  and  redemption.  The  choral  numbers 
are  eminently  calculated  to  entice  a  composer.  The  first  of  these, 
after  an  introductory  solo  of  the  angel  of  the  earth  that  refers  to 
the  orchestral  prelude,  is  a  hymn  in  which  all  the  orders  of  the 
hierarchy  of  heaven  share,  opening  and  closing  with  the  line 
"  God  of  might !  God  of  love !  God  of  might ! "  which  has  its 
antithesis  in  the  chorus  of  the  infernal  host  in  the  second  act, 
"  King  of  death  !  King  of  hate  !  King  of  night !  "  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  anticipate  the  general  effect  of  the  composer's  setting 

•  Eden.  An  Oratorio.  By  Robert  Bridges.  Set  to  Music  by  C.  V. 
Stanford.    Loudon  :  Bell  &  Sons  ;  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.  1891. 

The  March  of  Man;  and  other  Poems.  By  Alfred  Hayes.  London: 
Maemillan  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Vision  of  Barabbas  ;  and  other  Poems.  London  :  Henry  Frowde. 
1891. 

Other  Poems.    London  :  David  Stott.  1891. 

Wordsworth's  Grave;  and  other  Poems.  By  William  Watson.  Second 
edition.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1891. 

A  Heretic ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Walter  C.  Sir  ith.  Glasgow:  Maclehose 
&  Sons.  1891. 

Poems  Grave  and  Gay.  By  Albert  E.  S.  Smythe.  Toronto:  Imrie  & 
Graham.  1891. 

Hongs  of  the  South.  By  John  Bernard  O'Hara.  London  :  Ward,  Lock, 
&  Co.  1891. 


of  these  two  acts.  The  awakening  of  Satan,  "  I  will  go  forth  and 
win  his  boasted  will,"  is  especially  stirring  and  concentrated.. 
But  the  crucial  scenes  are  in  the  third  act,  where  Mr.  Bridges, 
following  Milton's  example,  presents  the  visions  of  evil  and  of 
good.  We  are  curious,  indeed,  to  know  how  Mr.  Stanford  has 
dealt  with  the  poet's  personifications  of  war,  plague,  famine,  pain, 
and  the  chorus  of  diseases. 

The  March  of  Man  is  a  lengthy  blank-verse  poem  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Priestley.  The  song  of  man's  progress  and  of  the- 
destiny  of  .society  which  Mr.  Hayes  sings,  in  verse  that  is  of  con- 
siderable technical  excellence,  is  a  fervid  strain  and  marked  by 
true  passion  and  eloquence.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  a  trick  of 
iteration  occasionally,  and  a  touch  of  fine-drawn  rhetoric  now 
and  again,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  us  to  call  the  poem 
lengthy.  Unlike  most  singers  of  liberty  nowadays,  he  has  no  pet 
scheme  of  his  own  for  reforming  the  world  and  mending  all  the 
ills  that  be  by  one  strong  master-stroke.  The  politician  in  pro- 
phecy is  generally  the  man  in  a  hurry  ;  the  poet,  with  his  faith, 
in  time,  can  wait.  Mr.  Hayes  deals  with  time  only  as  a  poet 
may.  He  looks  through  centuries,  nay  teons,  of  time  for  the 
day  of  "  The  watchword  of  the  future  '  All  for  all ' "  : — 

How  long  to  wait 
Till  that  full  day,  the  wisely  good  best  know  ; 
And  they  who  hold  their  lives  in  constant  pledge 
To  speed  its  rising,  need  not  faith  alone, 
But  strength  to  plough  the  trodden  ground  of  use, 
Courage  to  sow  the  seed  'mid  storm  and  gloom, 
Patience  to  wait  its  growth,  and  at  the  last 
Contentment  to  reap  little. 

The  Vision  of  Barabbas  comprises  the  last  dying  speech  and 
confession  of  Barabbas  on  the  night  of  his  execution.  To  a  fellow- 
criminal,  also  doomed,  Barabbas  relates  how  he  became,  through 
a  vision,  converted  and  penitent,  yet  persisted  in  his  evil  life  to 
the  end.  It  is  not  clearly  explained  why  the  impression  of  the 
vision  he  describes  should  have  proved  so  deep,  while  so  barren 
of  good  results ;  but  the  self-torture  of  his  despair  is  suggested 
with  undeniable  power.  The  dramatic  note  of  this  poem  is  not 
repeated  in  the  remaining  pieces  of  this  anonymous  selection, 
though  there  are  some  picturesque  touches  in  "  The  Deserter," 
the  concluding  poem  of  the  volume. 

From  the  title-page  wre  do  not  learn  that  Other  Poems  are  by 
the  author  of  "  Poems,"  or  "  Some  Poems,"  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Apparently  some  comparison  is  invoked,  but  there  is  no 
clue  to  it.  The  poet  of  this  slim  volume  is  a  picture-maker,  who 
reverses  the  process  suggested  in  Coleridge's  stanzas,  "  My  eyes 
make  pictures  when  they  are  shut."  The  other  poet  makes  small 
pictures  with  much  detail.  He  notes  the  smallest  components  of 
a  scene  or  the  seashore  with  something  of  the  pre-Raphaelite's 
art.  A  pretty  picture  he  gives  of  what  is  to  be  seen  from  "  a 
sick-room  window  "  : — 

Quaint  handsome  pansies  near  to  earth  ; 

Vvhite  roses  porcelain-pink. 

Or  redly  bursting  from  green  bud 

The  summer  rain  to  drink  ; 

Ftrns  ;  honeysuckle  up  the  side  wall ; 

Thick  hushes  at  the  brink. 

You  look  towards  the  afternoon, 
And  hear  the  harbour-dredge, 
See  the  cloud  lifting  from  the  sk}', 
Grey  mass  with  briiiht  white  edge, 
Over  the  little  perched-up  garden's 
Brink  of  evergreen  hedge. 

In  some  other  poems  the  other  poet  abandons  this  simple  style, 
and  cultivates  a  little  mysticism  in  a  jerky,  Whitmanian  manner.. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  William  Watson's  poems  comprise 
some  additional  poems,  with  seven  and  twenty  new  "  epigrams," 
and  is,  therefore,  something  more  than  a  reprint.  Mr.  Watson's 
elegy  on  Wordsworth  and  several  of  the  sonnets  might  alone 
suffice  for  a  high  reputation.  Their  excellence  is  of  a  kind  that 
admits  of  no  dispute.  The  epigrams,  however,  must  naturally 
cause  serious  antagonism  of  views  among  the  very  elect.  The 
late  Mr.  Lowell,  it  may  be  mentioned,  thought  "that  nothing 
could  be  worse  in  poetry  than  a  certain  epigram  by  Warner, 
which  moved  Leigh  Hunt  to  effusive  admiration.  Certainly, 
some  of  Mr.  Watson's  epigrams  are  ingenious,  and  some  are 
merely  clever.  Others,  again,  are  devoid  of  every  quality  proper 
to  the  epigram,  save  brevity. 

Those  who  think  that  poetry  should  be  crystal-clear,  however 
deep  the  fount  of  inspiration,  will  not  find  much  that  is  engaging 
in  Mr.  Walter  Smith's  volume.  The  verse  is  seldom  attractive, 
nor  are  the  themes  of  the  writer  eminently  interesting  or  poetical. 
"  What  Pilate  thought  of  It,"  for  example,  altogether  lacks  the 
dramatic  note  that  could  make  such  a  subject  tolerable.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  version  is  scarcely  less  imaginative  than  Mr. 
Smith's,  though  far  more  ornate  in  diction,  Mr.  Smith's  blank 
verse  being  of  the  prosiest  order : — 

They  say  that  he  died  sweetly,  and  they  talk 
About  bis  having  risen  again,  and  spoken 
To  certain  of  his  followers,  and  the  priests 
Would  have  these  stories  silenced  by  the  law. 
Nay,  let  the  poor  fools  have  such  comfort  as 
They  find  in  these  fond  dreams. 

A  very  intolerable  tolerant  Pilate. 

Mr."  Albert  Smythe's  verse  is  harmless  prattle,  for  the  most 
part,  of  an  infantile  kind.    Now  and  then,  indeed,  it  rises  above 
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the  level  of  namby-pamby,  as  in  "  Amy,"  but  into  what  it  rises 

ive  shall  not  say : — 

I  was  a  little  lonely  maid, 
And  shyly  timid,  much  afraid, 
All  my* world  was  bare,  but  the  castled  air, 
Long  years  ago. 

Mr.  O'Hara's  little  volume  of  Songs  of  the  South  ought  not  to 
he  neglected  by  Mr.  Sladen  when  he  undertakes  to  expand  his 
selection  from  "Australian  poets.  These  songs  are  melodious, 
fresh  in  sentiment,  and  show  good  workmanship.  The  rhyming 
is  not  altogether  irreproachable,  it  is  true,  as  "wattle"  and 
"  subtle,"  "  gulleys  "  and  "  valleys,"  may  serve  to  prove.  But  the 
poet's  sentiment  is  true  and  unforced.  The  stanzas  "  In  Memory 
of  Henry  Kendall"  are  worthy  of  that  promising  poet.  In  "A 
Pioneer"  and  "Oceanus"  Mr.  O'Hara  reveals  a  singing  voice 
that  is  both  clear  and  strong,  uninfluenced  by  contemporary 
English  poetry. 


A  HIDE  TO  INDIA.* 

ACCOMPANIED  by  the  pleasantest  of  interpreters,  a  Russian 
Levantine  of  the  name  of  Gerome,  Mr.  De  Windt  set  out  on 
his  travels  to  Baluchistan  via  Persia.  Prince  Dondoukoff  Korsa- 
koff gave  him  the  most  cogent  and  forcible  reasons  for  not  proceed- 
ing on  his  journey  by  a  more  direct  route.  His  former  work 
showed  us  that  Mr.  De  Windt  was  a  genial  and  an  intrepid 
traveller.  He  can  put  up  with  vermin  and  dirt  and  bad  food 
and  extortion,  and  makes  no  unreasonable  complaints  about 
his  hardships.  It  was  his  own  pleasure  to  go  where  such 
annoyances  had  to  be  undergone,  and  he  is  too  much  of  a 
man  and  far  too  thorough  a  gentleman  to  be-pity  or  bemoan 
himself  out  loud.  His  account  of  his  long  ride  is  interest- 
ing throughout,  as  such  a  ride  through  such  wild  country 
could  hardly  fail  to  be.  The  simplicity  of  his  narrative  is  its 
ichief  charm.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  padding  in  the  whole 
book,  and  he  never  talks  in  italics.  He  is  very  sparing  of  his 
superlatives.  We  listen  to  him  as  to  an  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy friend  who  we  know  is  telling  us  plain  unvarnished 
truths  about  a  people  whom  we  have  hitherto  only  known  at  a 
distance.  He  is  too  modest  to  call  himself  a  hero.  He  has  too 
much  self-respect  to  strive  after  a  fictitious  facetiousness.  He 
evidently  does  not  think  it  necessary  that  an  Eastern  traveller 
should  season  his  wares  with  a  pinch  of  buffoonery.  He  tells  the 
truth  about  the  things  and  persons  he  sees  and  adopts  no  popular 
superstitions.  He  thought  the  Russian  women  much  prettier  than 
the  far-famed  Circassians  and  Georgians,  who  were,  in  fact,  gene- 
rally ugly.  Baku  he  found  almost  insufferably  dull  and  depressing. 
It  is  as  bad  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  its  summers  are  almost 
unendurable.  The  very  food  has  a  sickly  taste  of  naphtha. 
A  friend  of  Mr.  De  Windt's  took  a  bath  in  the  sea  there. 
He  could  not  get  the  smell  of  naphtha  out  of  his  skin  for 
a  week,  during  which  time  his  friends  forbade  him  their  houses. 
"  Mon  Dieu  !  Quel  pays !  "  said  the  poor  man.  We  have  heard 
all  sorts  of  stories,  credible  and  incredible,  about  the  Shah.  Mr. 
De  Windt  tells  us  that  he  is  a  great  hypochondriac,  that  he  is  very 
abstemious,  that  he  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  that  he  is 
a  very  keen  sportsman.  One  of  his  favourite  amusements  is  to 
slide  into  his  bath  from  an  alabaster  plank,  followed  by  all  the 
ladies  of  his  seraglio.  Persian  ladies  will  slip  off  their  veils  and 
show  their  pretty  features  to  European  travellers  if  no  men  of 
their  own  nation  are  looking  on.  Mr.  De  Windt  initiates  us 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  sherbet-making.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  this  seductive  drink.  Only  one  thing  is  essential  to  them 
all.  They  should  be  prepared  with  icy-cold  water,  and  they 
should  never  effervesce.  Travelling  in  Persia  would  be  even 
more  terrible  than  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  the  unceasing,  thought- 
ful kindness  of  the  European  telegraph  officials.  Like  other 
Orientals,  the  Persians  and  Afghans  are  very  loyal  and  hospi- 
table to  strangers  who  come  into  their  tents  and  houses ;  but 
they  have  no  scruples  against  robbing  or  murdering  them 
as  soon  as  they  have  departed.  The  account  of  Quetta,  its 
ruler  and  its  people,  is  too  long  to  quote — but  every  word  of  it 
deserves  careful  reading.  The  story  of  the  poor  woman  who 
had  forty  babies  at  one  birth  has  no  especial  moral.  The  poor 
infants  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  ghosts.  Mr.  De  Windt 
"has  no  love  for  English  garrison  towns  abroad.  "  They  are  all 
alike,"  he  says,  "  from  Gibraltar  to  Hongkong — dances,  theatricals, 
polo,  flirtation,  drink,  and — divorce."  This  is  the  only  unfair  and 
unjust  remark  which  we  have  found  in  this  very  pleasant  book. 


SOME  LITTLE  TRAVELS-! 

MISS  ISABEL  MORRIS  is,  on  her  own  confession,  a  Scots 
woman,  and  obviously  inherits  the  vagrant  tendencies  of 
her  nation ;  and  as  for  Byron  "  Lochnagar  with  Ida  looked  o'er 
Troy,"  so  it  is  evident  the  memories  of  the  Gallowgate  and  the 

*  A  Ride  to  India  across  Persia  and  Baluchistan.  By  Harry  De  Windt, 
Author  of  "  From  Pekin  to  Calais  by  Land."  Illustrations.  London : 
-Chapman  &  HalL 

t  A  Summer  in  Kieff.  By  Isabel  Morris.  London  :  Ward  &  Downey. 
1891. 

Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.  By  V.  Cecil  Cotes.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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vision  of  the  Grampians  accompanied  Miss  Morris  from  the  Tweed 
to  the  Dnieper  ;  and  the  memory  of  the  Scotch  "  fast  day  "  recurs 
with  affectionate  reminiscence  in  the  market-place  of  Kieff.  We 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  tourist  is  intelligent  and  observant. 
She  has  a  clear  eye  for  the  characteristic  features  of  Russian  life 
and  manners,  and  records  her  impressions  in  a  style  that  is  dis- 
tinctly lively  and  readable.  She  suffers  from  the  usual  failing  of 
female  excursionists,  of  dwelling  with  disproportioned  amplitude 
upon  "  the  infinitely  little."  What  is  the  use  of  heading  a  chapter 
with  "  Bad  Conduct  of  Hotel  Tout,"  and  "  Trouble  with  Cabman"  ? 
Did  any  traveller,  male  or  female,  ever  travel  for  a  day,  much  less 
cross  Europe  and  enter  the  empire  of  Russia,  without  having 
trouble  with  as  many  cabmen  as  he  or  she  had  occasion  to 
employ  ?  But  why  record  it  in  a  printed  book  ?  Babies  in  Kieff, 
whether  of  Russian  or  British  parentage,  are  evidently  as  much 
less  interesting  than  the  young  of  all  other  animals  as  they  are 
anywhere  else,  and  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  Miss  Morris  to 
inflict  on  her  readers  the  long  history  of  her  weanling  nephew, 
which  she  gives  us  in  chapter  iv.  There  is  also  a  tendency, 
not  uncommon  with  youthful  authors,  to  be  untimeously  funny, 
and  to  treat  in  a  jocular  manner  every  subject  which  offers  the 
least  excuse  for  jocularity.  This  fashion  is  harmless,  but  it  is 
apt  to  become  tedious  with  repetition.  We  are  interested  in 
learning  that  Miss  Morris,  after  an  agreeable  visit  to  her  kindred 
in  Kieff,  so  far  departed  from  national  custom  as  to  return  to  her 
native  country,  and  that  she  did  not  come  back  alone.  The 
final  chapter  is  headed  "  Farewell  to  Kieff;  back  by  a  different 
route  under  escort."  "  Thanks  to  my  attentive  escort,"  she  says, 
"  I  travelled  a  la  Princesse."  Let  us  hope  that  the  journey  has 
been  continued  further,  on  terms  permanently  advantageous  to 
both  parties.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  our  author  again, 
either  under  her  present  or  any  other  designation. 

Who  V.  Cecil  Cotes  is  we  have  not  the  least  idea,  except  that 
she  appears  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  before  us  and  one  of  the 
two  girls  who  went  in  the  barge.  The  other  young  lady  is  some- 
times styled  Edna  and  sometimes  Girton,  presumably  from  her  con- 
nexion with  the  seminary  of  that  name.  The  two  young  women, 
with  a  disregard  of  conventionality  which  we  trust  is  not  cha- 
racteristic of  Girton,  take  with  them  two  young  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  is  called  the  Cadet,  and  the  other  the  Artist.  The  proper 
name  of  the  Cadet  would  appear  to  be  Mr.  Talbot  Grove,  and 
"  the  embryo  R.A.,"  as  the  author  evidently  thinks  it  facetious  to 
call  him,  appears  occasionally  under  the  cognomen  of  Mr.  Squif. 
The  crew  consisted  of  an  elderly  couple,  who  are  designated  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bargee ;  and  there  is  a  juvenile  interloper  who  at  one 
time  bears  the  name  of  "  Eccles,"  and  at  another  of  "  Small  Albert," 
but  whether  Eccles  and  Small  Albert  are  one  or  two  we  fail  to 
discover.  They  start  from  Paddington  on  a  barge  which  usually 
carries  salt  between  Coventry  and  the  metropolis ;  and  the  ex- 
cursion, we  are  bound  to  say,  is  as  dull  as  the  ditchwater  through 
which  they  are  dragged  by  "  Dob,"  an  old  and  rickety  canal 
horse.  We  do  not  object  to  people  selecting  so  sordid  a  mode 
of  conveyance,  and  genius  can  make  even  a  Midland  canal 
fascinating  to  the  imagination,  as  White  glorified  the  coppices 
of  Selborne,  or  as  Alphonse  Karr  made  the  Voyage  autour 
de  Mon  Jardin  bright  as  a  romance  ;  but  uninteresting  details 
related  in  a  style  of  affected  smartness,  and  in  English  worthy 
of  a  servants'  hall,  have  no  "  living  interest,"  as  Carlyle 
would  have  said,  "  for  any  human  soul."  The  dulness  of  the 
letterpress  might  have  been  relieved  by  some  brightness  in  the 
illustrations ;  but  these  are  artistically  poor,  and  socially  too 
vulgar  to  be  tolerated  in  a  book  supposed  to  be  written  by  a 
gentlewoman  who  has  known  something  of  the  advantages  of  a 
Girton  training.  The  only  glimpse  of  real  interest  in  the  whole 
volume  is  when  the  excursionists  fall  in  with  that  excellent  old 
philanthropist  Mr.  George  Smith  of  Coalville,  who  appears  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Mr.  Gershom,"  and  is  represented  as  paying 
the  vagrant  party  an  amount  of  affectionate  attention  which  we 
are  sure  he  must  resent.  The  style  of  the  book  is  quite  un- 
pardonable. What  excuse  can  be  offered  for  such  phrases  as 
•'  Impressionistic  queryist,"  "  A  Lady  with  a  Yearning,"  or  "  A 
boat  bearing  them  through  the  glitter  "  ?  What  can  be  under- 
stood, at  Girton  or  elsewhere,  by  the  "  subtle  muffling  of  that 
string,  which,  vibrating  to  a  single  tension  in  the  individual,  had 
meant  to  me  my  friend " ;  or,  "  by  a  curious  diction  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  is  only  given  out  of  the  great  persistency  of  an 
academic  centre,  or  a  Cathedral  town  "  ?  It  would  wear  out  our 
readers'  patience  if  we  quoted  further ;  we  can  only  say  we  have 
seldom  seen,  within  the  compass  of  177  pages,  a  greater  agglo- 
meration of  bad  English,  vulgar  taste,  and  lack-lustre  incident 
than  V.  Cecil  Cotes  has  contrived  to  pack  into  this  space. 


BOOKS  OX  THE  EAST.* 

WE  do  not  quite  know  why  Mr.  Barkley's  account  of  his 
travels  has  lain  so  long  in  the  limbo  of  embryos.  This 

*  A  Bide  through  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia.  By  H.  C.  Barkley. 
London  :  Murray?.  1891. 

The  Historical  Geography  of  As  a  Minor.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay.  London  : 
Murray.  1891. 

The  Presidential  Aruihs  of  Ind'a.  Bv  S.  I .  iveti-Carna"1.  L01  don  : 
Allen. 

Russia's  Railway  Advance  into  Ctntrul  Asia.  By  George  Dobson. 
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Hide  through  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  (a  title,  by  tlie  way, 
which  is  either  superfluous  or  inadequate,  for  Asia  Minor,  in  its 
■wide  sense,  includes  Armenia,  while  in  its  narrow  it  stops  far 
short  of  it)  was  undertaken  immediately  after  the  war  in  the 
autumn  of  1S78,  and  it  was  very  well  worth  publishing-.  The 
author,  indeed,  who  was  already  known  by  a  book  on  Bulgaria, 
is  not  a  faultless  writer.  lie  is  rather  careless  in  minor  matters 
("  serial "  for  "  cereal  "  and  "  Zenophon  "  for  "  Xenophon  "  are 
somewhat  surprising  in  a  book  with  Mr.  Murray's  imprint),  and 
he  has  some  of  the  vices  of  the  traditional  travelling  Englishman. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  read  that  he  once  assaulted  an  Armenian 
because  that  foreigner  bothered  him,  and  he  did  not  like  his  looks, 
the  unfortunate  victim  having  all  the  while  had  no  worse  in- 
tention than  to  offer  the  hospitality  of  his  house  to  Mr.  Barkley. 
Before  proceeding  to  voies  de  fait  it  is  always  desirable  to  under- 
stand what  the  other  side  says.  But  there  is  a  certain  fresh  and 
genuine  impression  given  by  the  book  which  we  would  not  change 
for  a  wilderness  of  academic  correctness  and  sweetly  reasonable 
conduct.  Though  he  is  no  genius,  Mr.  Barkley  has  something  of 
that  racy  English  fashion  of  writing  which  makes  the  charm  of 
the  old  travellers,  and  as  the  parts  which  he  visited  are  still  very 
little  known,  he  is  well  worth  reading. 

The  purpose  of  the  ride  (which  was  undertaken  in  company 
with  the  author's  brother,  and  apparently  with  no  particular 
regard  to  expense)  is  not  very  clear,  though  the  wise  may  discern 
it.  In  the  opening  sentence  "business"  is  alleged;  on  the  last 
page  but  one  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  undertaken  chiefly  for  the 
pleasure  of  it."  Putting  these  things  together,  and  remembering 
that  Mr.  Barkley  was  certainly,  and  his  brother  probably,  an  engi- 
neer, we  may  guess  that  it  was  prompted  by  a  hope  of  securing 
"  concessions  "  of  some  sort  under  what  was  then  thought  to  be 
the  approaching  English  Protectorate  of  Asia  Minor.  This  will 
account  for  some  peculiarities  in  the  book,  but  need  not  affect  the 
enjoyment  of  it. 

There  is  no  map  (as  there  always  should  be  in  a  travel  book) 
but  the  travellers'  route  can  be  generally  indicated  in  a  few  lines. 
They  went  by  Broussa  to  Angora  through  Dorykeum  (with  the 
spelling  of  which  Mr.  Barkley  has  some  difficulties).  Apparently 
they  had  then  intended  making  straight  eastwards  by  Sivas ;  but 
gave  up  this  plan  and  inclined  southwards  by  Kaisariyeh  to  the 
Oilician  Gates  and  Adana.  Then  suddenly  bending  east  and 
north  they  journeyed  by  Aintab  and  Urfa  to  Diarbekir,  and  thence 
straight  north  by  Kharpout  and  Erzingian  to  Trebizond.  It  is 
an  interesting  route  and  it  is  interestingly  described,  though  Mr. 
Barkley  never  seems  to  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he 
likes  or  hates  the  Turk.  He  loves  him  with  an  h  because  he  is 
hospitable  ;  he  hates  him  with  a  c  because  he  is  not  what  we  can 
only  call  "  concessionary."  This  very  mediant  Turk,  according 
to  Mr.  Barkley,  strongly  objects  to  foreign  capitalists  making 
their  fortunes  out  of  him  and  his  country ;  while  (and  here  we 
must  own  Mr.  Barkley 's  complaints  are  more  legitimate)  he  is 
constitutionally  incapable  of  making  them  for  himself  owing  to 
his  want  of  intelligence,  and  his  inveterate  propensity  for  killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  by  rapacity  or  by  neglect. 
Coal  mines,  copper  mines,  no  matter  what,  it  is  all  the  same; 
and,  if  an  enlightened  governor  does  change  things  for  a  time, 
interested  persons  have  only  to  send  a  bribe  to  Constantinople 
and  all  his  efforts  are  frustrated,  even  if  he  himself  is  not  slighted 
and  forced  to  resign. 

We  own  that  in  a  sort  of  general  way  we  could  almost  sym- 
pathize with  the  wicked  Turk  in  this  respect.  Western  civiliza- 
tion is  not  to  us  so  very  beautiful  a  thing  that  we  can  blame  him 
much  for  preferring  his  Eastern  patriarchalism.  The  mood  of  the 
brickmaker  in  Bleak  House  is  excusable  in  an  Oriental,  allowed  to 
to  consider  neither  his  body  nor  his  soul,  neither  his  country  nor 
his  possible  "  concessions,"  his  own,  by  swarms  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, consuls,  commercial  travellers,  engineers,  and  what  not. 
But  he  need  not  let  everything  go  to  rack  and  ruin  quite  so  much 
as  he  does.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  grieved  at  the  remem- 
brance which  Mr.  Barkley's  writing  constantly  forces  on  us,  that 
had  English  statesmen  been  a  little  more  active  in  187S,  England 
might  have  obtained  such  a  hold  on  this  great  country  (something 
like  eight  hundred  miles  long  by  four  hundred  broad)  that  even 
the  disastrous  result  of  the  18S0  elections  could  have  done  little 
harm.  It  is  enormously  under-populated,  it  is  full  of  riches  of 
all  kinds,  and  its  unhealthiness  is  partly  local,  partly  the  result  of 
faults  in  administration.  Great  part  of  it  is  extremely  fertile ; 
no  part  is  really  unfit  for  European  occupation  ;  and  it  would 
serve  for  generations  as  an  outlet  for  the  superfluous  popula- 
tion and  energy  of  England.  We  had  it  practically  in  our 
grasp,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  ever  finally 
let  it  go,  we  have  never  tightened  the  grasp.  Africa  is  very 
well;  Borneo  is  very  well;  but  Asia  Minor  would  have  been 
better  than  either,  and  at  one  time  there  could  have  been 
no  serious  difficulties  of  a  political  kind  in  making  it  what 
Egypt  is  now,  with  the  immense  additional  advantage  that  Egypt 
is  densely  populated,  and  can  only  admit  Englishmen  to  its 
administration,  while  Asia  Minor  is  under-populated  and  could 
admit  them  to  its  land.  We  shall  not  say,  in  the  despairing 
words  of  the  poet,  "  This  could  have  been  but  once,  But  once  and 
110  more  for  ever."  But  certainly  we  may  look  long  before  we 
find  an  equally  favourable  opportunity  for  ourselves,  and  it  is  not 
wholly  improbable  that  meanw7hile  disagreeable  interlopers  may 
try  their  hands  for  themselves. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Barkley's  volume  and  the  next  on 
our  list,  dealing  as  it  does  with  exactly  the  same  district,  is 


almost  comic.  Professor  Ramsay — who  quotes  agreeably  a  re- 
mark of  one  of  his  principal  helpers,  Mr.  Pelham,  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  Camden  Professorship  of  Ancient  History  at 
Oxford,  to  the  effect  that  the  greater  part  of  his  book  is  busied 
with  determining  the  positions  of  places  of  which  nobody  has 
ever  heard — is  not  likely  to  misunderstand  our  own  comment. 
His  book,  which  but  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  would 
probably  not  have  been  published  at  all,  and  the  materials  of  which 
could  never  have  been  collected  without  great  personal  sacrifices 
of  time  and  money,  and  much  help  on  the  part  of  not  the  richest 
of  Oxford  colleges — Exeter — is  an  extraordinary  monument  of 
patient  research.  For  some  dozen  years  Professor  Ramsay  has 
been  travelling  in  Asia  Minor,  whenever  he  could  spare  the  time 
from  academic  duties,  and  ransacking  the  texts  of  antiquity  in 
the  intervals  to  confirm  or  correct  his  investigations.  Having 
worked  up  the  result  into  literary  form  he  lost  his  MS. ;  and 
only  those  who,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  have  experienced  the 
same  calamity  can  appreciate  his  sufferings.  Yet  this  book  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  a  possession  for  ever.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
reviewable  in  small  space,  for  in  effect  it  is  a  great  geographical 
dictionary,  as  to  every  entry  of  which  texts  have  to  be  examined, 
authorities  compared,  and,  if  possible,  personal  experience  brought 
in  to  help.  We  think  we  could  review  it  in  double  the  space  of 
its  own  five  hundred  closely  printed  pages  ;  as  it  is  we  can  only 
praise  without  stint  its  excellent  and  numerous  maps,  the  pre- 
cision and  abundance  of  its  citations  and  criticisms,  and  the  large 
scientific  spirit  which  pervades  it.  No  one  henceforth  will  write 
any  history  on  any  subject  connected  with  its  theme,  from  the 
Anabasis  to  the  Crusades,  without  taking  it  into  counsel,  and 
weighing  its  words  ;  and  (which  is  not  a  small  point)  it  will  put 
a  certain  kind  of  English  scholarship  before  the  world  out  of 
England  as  it  has  scarcely  been  put  yet. 

The  Presidential  Armies  of  India  is  an  extensive  and  peculiar 
book.  It  contains  an  unusually  good  index,  and  by  dint  of  that 
index  may  be  fairly  useful  as  a  work  of  reference.  But  it  has 
very  little  to  do  with  its  title,  from  which  we  at  least  expected 
something  entirely  different ;  it  is  what  the  French  call  a  livre 
factice,  consisting  of  certain  work  of  the  late  Colonel  Rivett- 
Carnac,  arranged,  edited,  and  reinforced,  in  a  degree  not  very 
clearly  indicated,  by  "  W.  F.  B.  L.,"  and  it  presents  the  peculi- 
arity of  announcing  in  its  contents  matter  for  which  we  long  look  in 
vain  in  the  text.  There  ought  to  be  a  "  sketch  of  the  author's 
career  and  services  "  at  p.  xvii,  but  the  preliminary  matter  in  our 
copy  stops  dead  at  p.  xvi,  and  in  some  "  onprecedented  manner," 
as  the  Americans  say,  the  missing  link  is  found  printed  straight 
on  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  a  sheet,  with  different  pagina- 
tion, between  pp.  420  and  421.  It  may  be  insisting  too  much  on 
literary  etiquette  to  resent  such  a  proceeding,  but  we  confess  that 
we  do  resent  it.  A  book  is  a  very  formal  thing,  and  if  an  author  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  present  it  formally  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. By  the  "author  "we,  of  course,  do  not  mean  Colonel  Rivett- 
Carnac.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  from  the  preface  of  the  person 
with  many  initials,  that  he  wrote  anything  more  than  the  first 
six  chapters,  that  he  intended  them  as  a  History  of  the 
Presidential  Armies  (which  they  certainly  are  not),  or  that,  in 
short,  we  have  anything  here  but  the  mere  lumping  together  into 
a  soi-clisant  book  of  a  number  of  different  articles.  A  great  deal 
of  the  volume  is  a  mere  heap  of  statistics,  extracts,  anecdotes, 
and  what  not,  possessing  no  kind  of  unity  and  distinctly  dis- 
creditable to  the  editor.  It  is  a  great  many  years  since  the 
copy-books  registered  the  dictum  that  whatsoever  is  worth  doing 
is  worth  doing  well.  This  is  done  very  badly,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  subject.  Wr- 
can  only  suppose  that,  interest  having  been  some  time  ago  drawn 
to  the  subject  of  the  Presidential  armies,  the  title  was  thought 
likely  to  be  attractive. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  Mr.  George  Dobson  for  postponing  so 
long  a  notice  of  the  book  into  which,  last  year,  he  wrought  his 
letters  to  the  Times  on  the  extension  of  the  Central  Asian  Railway 
to  Samarcand;  but  as  quite  recently  the  further  extension  of  that 
raikway  in  the  direction  of  Sarakhs,  which  everybody  who  knows 
has  known  to  be  imminent  for  years,  has  been  hailed  by  English 
newspapers  as  a  new  and  alarming  fact,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  public  interest  in  this  subject  is  of  that  deliberate  and  steady- 
character  which,  if  it  is  slow  to  kindle,  is — let  us  hope — also  slow 
to  exhaust.  Mr.  Dobson  may  be  consulted  with  great  profit  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter.  His  book  is  by  no  means 
a  mere  reprint  of  his  letters  to  the  Times;  it  is  enriched  and 
enlarged  by  considerable  subsequent  observation  and  reading,  and 
it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  everyone  who  keeps 
an  eye  on  the  battle  of  Armageddon.  The  probable  scene  of  that 
battle  has  pretty  certainly  shifted  eastwards  of  late  years,  though 
we  would  not  undertake  "that  it  shall  not  shift  back  again  to  its 
original  place. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  readers  of  the  Temps  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  such  an  agreeable  expounder  of  things  military  as 
General  Thoumas  (1).  The  General,  indeed,  does  not,  as  a  writer, 
quite  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  that  awful  Aristarch  who 
long  held  the  same  readers  in  awe.  M.  Scherer,  in  his  philippic 
against  all  clicMs,  singled  out  for  especial  withering  and  fulmi- 

(1)  Caitseries  militaires.  Par  le  General  Thoumas.  Troisicme  se'rie. 
Paris  :  Pfon. 
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nation  "j'en  passe  et  des  meilleurs"  and  "  le  bon  billet  de  La 
Ch&tre."  We  have  noticed  the  first  at  least  once  in  General 
Thoumas,  the  latter  at  least  twice.  But  these  are  forgivable 
crimes,  especially  in  a  specialist  writer,  and  above  all  in  a  spe- 
cialist writer  who  gives  himself  so  few  airs,  who  knows  so 
much,  and  who  writes  so  agreeably  as  the  General.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  read  his  volume  (which,  by  the  way,  has  the 
advantage  of  good  contents  and  index — things  very  necessary  in 
such  an  omnium  gatherum)  right  through.  We  are  not  quite 
certain  whether  he  does  not  incline  a  little  to  the  credulous. 
For  instance,  the  immortal  Vareliaud,  who  singly  engaged  eight 
Chasseurs  anglais  (of  what  regiment,  pray?),  put  four  hors  de 
combat,  took  two  prisoners,  and  sent  the  other  two  flying.  A 
few  more  particulars  of  the  rout  of  these  Chasseurs  anglais  would 
be  very  gratefully  received.  Had  they  the  chivalry  to  come  on 
one  after  the  other?  Did  they  occur  to  the  hero  Vareliaud 
u  dispersedly,"  as  the  poet  says,  or  all  together  ?  And  what 
were  they  all  doing  while  Vareliaud  was  tooling  at  them  ?  But 
we  are  never  severe  on  such  things,  which  indeed  we  had  rather 
believe  than  not.  Nor  are  there  too  many  of  them  for  pleasure 
here.  The  General  wanders  from  them  to  strategy,  anecdotes  of 
Napoleon  and  other  people,  descriptions  of  neat  little  exploits 
like  the  blowing  up  of  the  Fontenoy  bridge  over  the  Moselle  by 
the  Chasseurs  des  Vosges  in  the  Terrible  year,  inquiries  as  to  the 
best  lining  for  soldiers'  insides,  and  so  forth.  If  you  consider 
too  narrowly  you  may  indeed  (as  where  may  you  not  ?)  find 
subjects  for  allicholy  and  unbelief.  For  instance,  no  sooner 
had  the  General  glorified  the  Fontenoy  exploit  than  all  the  sur- 
viving heroes  began  to  write  and  say  that  it  was  they,  and  not 
the  heroes  who  were  dead,  that  deserved  the  credit ;  that  the 
thing  had  happened  quite  otherwise ;  that  the  General  had  seen  a 
guiding  and  guardian  dog  where  no  dog  was ;  and  so  forth — all 
in  the  usual  depressing  and  Straussian  manner ;  till  at  last  the 
General  had  in  effect  to  declare  humorously,  and  not  ill- 
humouredly,  that  his  blowing-up,  like  another's  siege,  was  done 
and  done  with.  But  what  does  it  matter?  Something  of  the 
sort  certainly  happened,  and,  if  it  did  not,  it  ought  to  have.  On 
the  whole,  these  causeries  are  as  brave  stuff  for  French  boys,  and 
men  too,  to  read,  and,  what  is  more,  stuff  (for  all  the  little  credu- 
lity as  to  Vareliaud)  as  free  from  mere  Chauvinism  and  gasconad- 
ing, as  heart  can  desire.  We  only  wish  some  Englishman 
would  do  something  of  the  same  kind  for  our  own  forces  by 
land  and  sea. 

If  we  may  believe  M.  Harry  Alis,  journaliste  de  son  Stat,  the 
Tchad  craze  is  very  much  his  own  doing.  This  volume  (2)  is, 
indeed,  in  part  a  history  of  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  Paul 
Crampel,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  all  seriousness  a  modest  and  un- 
tiring explorer,  one  in  whom  neither  wounds,  nor  official  disparage- 
ment, cor  a  happy  marriage,  nor  anything  else  could  subdue  the 
nostalgie  du  desert,  or  rather  of  the  tropical  forest.  The  account 
of  M.  Crampel's  wanderings  in  the  district  called  the  French 
Congo,  which  is,  in  fact,  except  the  coast  and  a  few  fortified 
posts,  occupied  by  perfectly  independent  tribes,  shows,  except  in 
respect  of  actual  want  of  food,  African  travelling  nearly  in  its 
ghastliest  aspect.  And  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  whether  from 
natural  kindness,  or  from  the  fact  that  he  was  on  his  earlier  ex- 
pedition hardly  provided  with  any  force  at  all,  M.  Crampel  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  free  from  any  inclination  to  methods  of 
the  Stanley  kind.  Unluckily  for  him,  he  came  home,  and  he 
and  his  friend,  M.  Alis,  put  their  heads  together,  and  conceived 
the  great  idea  of  uniting  French  Africa  by  opening  up  and 
annexing  a  way  from  the  Congo  district  to  Lake  Tchad.  A 
probably  insane  Tuareg  Marabout,  whom  they  fell  in  with,  in- 
flamed their  brains  still  further  (he  seems  to  'have  gone  with  M. 
Crampel,  and  perhaps  to  have  fallen  with  him).  M.  Alis  carried 
the  hat  and  beat  the  drum  among  Parisian  capitalists  and  patriots, 
and  the  expedition  which  came  to  such  an  untimely  end  the  other 
day  was  resolved  on.  In  appendices  M.  Alis  gives  the  French 
Chauvinist  view  of  M.  Mizon's  dealings  with  the  Royal  Niger 
Company— as  to  which  see  Sir  George  Goldie's  letter  in  the  Times 
of  last  Thursday— and  contends  stoutly  thac  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  does  not  affect  his  scheme  at  all.  Of  course  not,  M. 
^-Ji®-.  What  can  be  clearer  than  that  when  two  people  say, 
'  This  is  to  be  the  line  between  my  territory  and  yours,"  it 
means  «  You  are  not  to  overstep  this  line  one  hair's  breadth  ;  but 
if  I  can  come  up  to  it  on  your  side,  by  taking  you  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  a  la  Foochow,  in  the  rear,  I  may  of  course  do  so  "  ? 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

A  FTER  a  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years  a  new  edition  of 
the  Life  and  Letters  of  Wilder  Dwight  (Sampson  Low  & 
Co.)  has  just  been  issued.  This  book  'comprises  interesting 
pictures  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Secession  War.  Dwight's  training  was  legal,  not  military, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  a  lucrative  practice. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  his  convictions. 
The  letters  show  with  what  ardour  he  abandoned  his  profession 
and  plunged  into  the  struggle.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  soldier 
and  a  fervent  abolitionist.  After  his  appointment  as  major  in 
the  Second  Massachusetts  regiment,  which  force  he  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  raising,  he  kept  up  a  tolerably  regular  corre- 
(2)  A  la  cnnrjucte  du  Tchad.    Par  Harry  Alis.   Paris  :~Hachette. 


spondence  with  relations  and  friends  in  his  native  State.  In 
Virginia  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion," and  it  is  clear,  from  his  characteristic  remarks  on  the 
South,  that  he  never  wavered  in  his  abolitionism.  His  com- 
ments on  passing  events  and  his  criticism  of  military  matters  are 
often  singularly  shrewd.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  measure 
of  McClellan  accurately,  at  a  time  when  the  capacity  and 
character  of  that  officer  were  hidden  from  most  men.  More 
than  once  in  these  letters  he  chuckles  over  the  affair  of  Slidell 
and  Mason,  and  ingenuously  confesses  that  he  should  enjoy  a  war 
with  England  "  if  we  were  only  stronger."  Referring  to  an 
optimistic  article  on  the  "  advantages  of  defeat  "  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  he  urges  very  sensibly,  on  the  other  side,  that 
"  American  soldiers  will  only  become  efficient  in  proportion  as 
they  abandon  their  national  theories,  and  give  themselves  up 
obediently  to  the  military  laws  that  have  always  governed  the 
successful  prosecution  of  war."  In  support  of  his  argument 
against  the  absurd  system  that  allowed  the  men  to  elect  their 
own  officers,  he  quotes  "  a  capital  article "  in  the  Saturday 
Bevieiv  : — "  The  incurable  habit  of  insubordination  of  the  citizen 
cannot  be  transferred  to  the  soldier."  He  is  disgusted,  again,  by 
"  the  redundancy  of  brigadiers."  When  some  idiots  proposed  to 
disband  the  military  bands,  he  valiantly  opposed  the  ridiculous 
reform  with  irresistible  arguments.  Unfortunately  Dwight,  who 
subsequently  became  colonel  of  his  regiment,  did  not  live  to  see 
the  further  development  of  the  citizen  army,  and  the  completer 
discipline  to  which  it  attained.  He  was  mortally  wounded  on 
the  field  of  Antietam,  while  encouraging  his  men  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  The  present  volume  fitly  commemorates  the  brief  career 
of  a  brave  and  energetic  officer. 

The  new  volume  of  Mr.  Henry  Morley's  "  Companion  Poets  "  is 
an  odd  compound  of  Scott  and  Colonel  John  Hay.  Pike  County 
Ballads,  &c.  (Routledge)  includes,  in  addition  to  Colonel  Hay's 
ballads  and  translations,  Scott's  "  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  "  and 
"  Waterloo,"  and  may  be  described  as  a  medley  rather  than  a 
blend.  There  are  some  good  stirring  war-songs  and  ballads,  as 
the  modern  war-song  goes,  in  the  first  section  of  the  book.  We 
cannot  profess  much  admiration,  however,  for  Colonel  Hay's 
"  Wanderlieder."  These  "  poems  of  places  "  are  somewhat  trite 
and  thin. 

A  curious  experiment  in  authorship,  and  one,  we  think,  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  is  the  dual  pamphlet  entitled  John  Wesley's 
Ch  wehmanship  (Longmans  &  Co.),  interpreted  by  Canon  Luckock 
and  E.  Theodore  Carrier.  These  separate  statements  of  the 
case  by  an  Anglican  and  a  Wesleyan  minister  represent  very 
different  points  of  view.  From  the  result  before  us  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  public  controversy  which  was  originally  proposed  on  the 
occasion  of  Canon  Luckock's  Torquay  lecture  could  have  led  to 
any  reconciliation  on  the  whole  subject  at  issue.  Naturally,  as 
neither  writer  was  aware  of  the  exact  lines  that  his  opponent's 
pamphlet  would  pursue,  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  ground 
common  to  both.  Mr.  Carrier  is  more  concerned,  apparently,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  anti-Wesleyan  clergy  of  Wesley's  day  than 
with  Wesley's  connexion  with  the  Church.  Upon  several  im- 
portant questions,  e.g.  Wesley's  allegiance  to  the  Church,  Mr. 
Carrier  does  not  attempt  to  dislodge  Canon  Luckock  from  his 
position,  but  busies  himself  rather  with  the  irrelevant  question 
of  the  Church's  loyalty  to  AVesley. 

In  Base  Durance,  by  Francis  Meredyth,  M.  A.  (Dublin :  Hodges 
&  Co.),  is  a  little  book  of  reminiscences  of  life  in  Ireland  by  a 
prison  chaplain.  The  stories  collected  in  this  chatty  and  discur- 
sive volume  are  fairly  interesting  and  well  told,  though  by  no 
means  of  an  exciting  nature.  Mr.  Meredyth's  recollection  of 
prisons  and  lunatic  asylums  include  nothing  of  what  is  vulgarly 
known  as  "  revelations." 

The  soft-hearted  reader  of  A  Wild  Blossom,  by  Jule  Singleton 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  might  be  led  to  pity  the  heroine,  were 
it  not  that  the  author  generously  offers  in  his  last  chapter  the 
choice  of  three  other  endings  to  his  story,  each  of  which  is  less 
lamentable,  so  far  as  the  heroine  is  concerned,  than  that  of  Lis 
choice.  The  seasoned  novel-reader  is  unlikely  to  be  moved  in 
any  way  by  this  short  story. 

Under  the  title  Science  or  Bomance  ?  (Catholic  Truth  Society), 
the  Rev.  John  Gerard,  S.J.,  has  collected  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  loose  and  sensational  teaching  that  passes  as  science  with 
certain  popular  evolutionary  teachers.  Mr.  Gerard  is  a  clear  and 
forcible  writer.  He  has  studied  the  writings  of  the  evolutionists 
to  much  better  purpose  than  many  a  self-elected  interpreter  of 
Darwin. 

Mr.  Pitambar  Bonarjee  in  his  slim  volume  of  verse,  The  Inner 
Life  (Calcutta:  Mookerjee  &  Co.),  reveals  a  spirit  of  reverence 
tinged  with  mysticism  that  is  decidedly  poetical.  The  sincerity 
of  these  devotional  poems  is  not  less  notable  than  the  melodious 
expression  of  the  poet's  aspirations. 

In  The  Shadoros  of  the  Lake  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  & 
Co.)  Mr.  Leyton  does  not  rise  above  the  art  of  rhyming,  unless  it 
may  be  said  that  the  unintelligible  in  verse-making  represents  a 
higher  achievement  than  intelligible  commonplace.  "  Poems  on 
Death,"  with  which  the  volume  opens,  are  barren  of  anything 
more  striking  than  the  dreariest  platitudes. 

To  judge  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  much  trouble  and  expense 
are  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the  land,  roads,  and  approaches 
adjacent  to  the  Niagara  Falls.  The  Commissioners  very  properly 
deprecate  a  parsimonious  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State.  They 
appeal  for  more  money  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  Goat 
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Island,  &c,  and  to  provide  an  elevator  at  the  Cave  of  theWinds  in 
the  place  of  the  narrow  winding  stairway  which  stout  visitors,  we 
assume,  object  to.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Commission  think 
it  is  impossible  "  to  improve  Niagara."  They  are  wisely  intent 
upon  restoring  the  surroundings  of  the  Falls  to  a  state  of  nature, 
by  judicious  planting  of  trees  and  protecting  and  re-forming 
the  shores  of  Goat  Island.  Survey  maps  and  photographs  are 
included  in  the  Report,  wThich  is  in  many  respects  a  very  in- 
teresting document. 

Among  recent  pamphlets  we  note  Clerical  Celibacy,  an  Anglican 
plea  for  the  wider  recognition  of  the  vocation  (Oxford  :  Mowbray 
&  Co.);  Reasonable  Christianity,  by  Douglas  Phillips;  Soldiers' 
Grievances  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  the  Recruiting  Question  ;  Notes  on  Labour,  by  J.  Herbert 
Williams  (Stanford)  ;  The  History  of  the  Study  of  Anatomy  in 
Cambridge,  by  Dr.  Macalister  (Cambridge :  at  the  University 
Press),  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  famous  Cambridge 
professors  and  students  of  anatomy;  and  The  Universality  of 
Alan's  Appearance  and  Primitive  Man,  by  E.  L.  Anderson 
(Edinburgh  :  Douglas). 

We  have  also  received  vol.  iv.  of  Mr.  John  Hutchinson's 
treatise,  The  Practice  of  Banking ;  a  second  and  revised  edition 
of  Elements  of  Crystallography,  by  George  Huntington  Williams 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Parts  I. -II.,  vol.  iii.,  of  Mr.  Ralph  Griffith's 
translation  and  commentary,  The  Hymns  of  the  Rigveda  (Benares  : 
Lazarus)  ;  Prichard  and  Symonds,  in  Special  Relation  to  Mental 
Science,  by  Dr.  Hack  Tuke  (J.  &  A.  Churchill) ;  and  The 
Secularist  Programme,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harris  (R.T.S.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  %ce  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at 
Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
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the  above  Colonies,  calline  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
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For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Brunch  Office  , 
16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

THE  ABERDEEN  LINE. — LONDON  to  AUSTRALIA,  vid 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  42  days.  The  favourite  full-powered  Steamer"  ABERDEEN," 
3,616  tons  register,  Captain  Charles  Taylor,  will  sail  from  the  Royal  Albert  Docks,  oa 
September  22,  for 

MELBOURNE  AND  SYDNEY, 

taking  Passengers  for  all  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. 

The  accommodation  fur  first  ana  third  class  Passengers  is  very  superior,  and  a  surgeon  and 
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For  particulars  apply  to  Geo.  Thompson  &  Co.,  24  Leadeuhall  Street,  E.C. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary,  S.W. — 
Instituted  171ft  The  House  Committee  respectfully  solicit  CONTRIBUTIONS  in  aid 

of  the  oldest  Hospital  in  London  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Additional  Annuai 
Subscriptions  are  particularly  needed.  SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Stcretari/. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHIPWRECK  DISTRESS  RELIEF  FUND. 
"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.'* 

NO  SHIPWRECK  or  DISASTER  of  the  SEA  can  occur 
without  the  promptest  charitable  aid  being  available  for  the  shipwrecked  sailor  him- 
self or  the  uvtnt  necessities  of  his  desolate  widow  and  orphans  *c.,  at  the  hands  of  the 
SHIPWRECKED  1'  IS1IEKMEN  and  MARINEttS'  RUVAL  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY, 
founded  over  titty  years,  as  the  National  Maritime  Relief  Organization  of  the  Empire,  with 
about  1 ,000  Local  Agencies. 

Through  this  National  Institution  the  wrecked  survivors  are  thus  instantly  cared  for  on  the 
spot  and  at  once  forwarded  home  ;  and  the  bereaved  dependents  of  the  drowned  iinmedtately- 
Bought  out  and  helped  in  their  need.   Total  relieved,  426,4*4  persons. 

Instituted  1830  :  Incorporated  1S50  ;  under  patronage  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  and  presidency  of 
Admiral  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


UNDS  are  earnestly  APPEALED  for  by  the  Board  of  Management.  Banl 
icon,  K  Co.    Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck,  Esq.,  Sailors'  Home  Chambers. 


F 
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London,  E. 


Bankers-Williams, 
Dock  street, 


SPECIAL  DISASTER  FUND. 
This  charitable  fund, for  further  essential  aid  of  destitute  families  of  the  drowned,  is  now 
overdrawn  through  the  recent  shipwreck  disasters.   Contributions  to  meet  the  prosing  neea 

will  be   st  gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and,  as  usual,  disbursed  intact  for  the  tut) 

benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

FRY'S  COCOA. 

PURE  CONCENTRATED  COCOA. 


"It is  an  excellent  dietetic  food  and 
beverage,  highly  nutritious,  palatable 
and  invigorating." 

(Dr.)  O.  D.  SUTHERLAND,  F.E.I.S. 
(Prof.)  J.  ALFRED  WANKLYN, 

M.R.C.S. 


"  I  have  never  tasted  Cocoa  that  I 
like  so  well." 

Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  M.D.,  President 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland- 
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CHRONICLE. 

Foreign  HPHE  Balmacedist  party  in  Chili  may  be  said 
'  and  Colonial   JL    to  have  come  to  an  end  by  the  surrender 

Affairs.  0f  the  Almirante  Condell  and  the  Imperial  at 
Callao  last  week  to  the  Chilian  authorities.  The  captains 
of  the  Errazuriz&nd.  Pinto  will  now  no  doubt  follow  Captain 

Moeago's  example.  In   Canada,  yesterday  week,  Mr. 

Abbott  introduced  a  Bill  to  redress  corruption,  which 
excited,  as  was  to  be  expected,  lively  discussion.  Quid  leges 
sine  is  at  once  too  hackneyed  to  quote  in  full  and  too 
final  to  resist.  Sir  Hector  Langevin  at  last  resigned, 
or  his  resignation  was  at  last  accepted,  last  Monday.  The 
scandals  have  become  more  and  more  exciting,  at  least  as 
regards  the  temper  of  honourable  Canadian  legislators,  and 
on  Tuesday  things  got  so  far  as  the  bandying  of  "  villains  " 

and  "  villanous."  The  Lower  House  in  New  Zealand  has 

accepted  women's  suffrage.  But  the  hopes  of  woman  were 
later  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  Upper  House  (ah  !  these 
Upper  Houses,  even  though  they  be  untitled),  which  rejected 
the  Bill  "  and  Una  left  to  mourn."  Some  curious  docu- 
ments, showing  in  part  the  reasons  for  the  recent  missionary  - 
Iletze  in  China,  were  published  in  the  Times  of  this  day  week, 
and  there  was  much  more  chatter  about  the  Dardanelles. 
A  change  of  Ministers  at  Constantinople  has  excited  the 
holiday  quidnunc  mind  into  almost  preternatural  activity. 
The  causes  of  Kiamil  Pasha's  dismissal  are  variously 
stated  to  be  the  ill-success  of  a  display  of  fireworks,  the 
desire  of  the  Sultan  to  emancipate  himself  from  English 
and  German  influence,  and  to  take  to  his  bosom  those  true 
friends,  France  and  Russia,  the  unsatisfactory  working  of 
the  Palace  gas,  which  had  the  impudence  to  go  out,  and 
several  others.  As  for  the  Dardanelles  business  itself,  Lord 
Salisbury  has  put  the  matter  with  sufficient  neatness  by 
informing  a  correspondent  that  Russia  has  no  rights  there 

which  other  Powers  have  not.  Very  little  additional 

news  came  from  Chili  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but 
fresh  and  disquieting  reports  were  received  from  China 
as  to  attacks   on  foreigners,  especially  on  non-English 

missionaries.  The  French  Government  is  said  to  have 

undertaken  the  task  of  celebrating  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  Republic  by  purifying  French  literature.  Ex- 
actly how  this  is  going  to  be  done  is  not  announced.  

The  good-will  of  Erance  to  Russia  has  been  shown  tangibly 
by  the  taking  up,  or  prospect  of  taking  up,  of  the  loan 

which  the  Czar  wants  so  badly.  Attention  has  been 

paid  to  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Bavaria,  to  the 
increasing  bad  health  of  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  and  to 
the  Ministerial  changes  in  Turkey.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing it  was  announced  that  the  Manicaland  delimitation  had 
been  effected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Portuguese,  and  some 
disturbances  of  a  kind  nob  clearly  indicated  were  reported 

from  Corunna.  .There  appears  to  have  been  also  (as 

indeed  there  very  often  is)  serious  fighting  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Spaniards  boasting  that  they  have  taken  "  two 

"  large  and  eighteen  smaller  guns."  There  have  been 

tremendous  earthquakes  in  San  Salvador  and  smaller  ones 
in  the  offices  of  some  persons  connected  with  the  Panama 
Canal,  Paris.  The  French  law  is  very  peculiar  in  these 
ways,  and  has  longer  arms  to  reach  malversation  than  ours. 
But  nothing  seems  to  have  been  proved. 

Mr.  Parnell  spoke  cheerfully  at  Westport  on 
Speeches.  Sunday;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  learn- 
edly on  women's  true  rights.  The  Positive 
Church  is  apparently  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Family,  and  is  very  desirous  of  relieving  women  of  all  State 
cares.  A  great  deal  of  froth  and  not  much  cwrw  has  been 
poured  out  at  the  Welsh  National  Council,  chiefly  on  the 
question  of  Disestablishment.  The  most  agreeable  person 
was  a  certain  Major  Jones,  who  talked  about  the  Civil  War 


in  America,  but  did  not  invoke  the  shade  of  the  sainted 
Rebecca,  who  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  both 
locally  and  otherwise.  Major  Jones,  however,  was  very 
handsome  towards  St.  Augustine  (or  would  he  prefer 
SS.  Alban,  Germanus,  and  others  X)  by  declaring  that  the 
Church  of  England  had  been  "  founded  in  a  broad  and 
"  liberal  spirit."  That  was  more  than  we  could  have  said,  or 
perhaps  than  the  saints  would  thank  him  for. 

Many  of  the  old  subjects  for  letter-writing 
Correspondence,  remained  unexhausted  at  the  end  of  last  week, 
and  not  a  few  new  ones  were  introduced.  Con- 
tinental chaplains,  School  Boards,  Miss  Ormerod,  the  exter- 
minatress of  insects,  and  the  question  whether  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  has  been  trying  to  treat  her  as  though 
she  were  a  diamond-backed  moth,  telephones,  hanging  (Mr. 
Tallack  has  had  a  lesson  that  it  is  no  use  buttering  Lord 
Grimthorpe,  you  must  simply  hear  and  obey),  county 
museums,  and  the  like,  were  as  bunt  in  variety  and  as  derb 
in  treatment  as  the  newest  criticism  could  desire ;  while 
Mr.  Gladstone's  arithmetic  afforded  endless  delight  to 
other  arithmeticians.  But  the  best  of  the  letter -writers  was 
a  certain  "  H,"  who  wrote  these  simple  words  : — "  Picket- 
"  ing  in  force  is  simple  tyranny,  and  should  be  illegal." 
That  is  the  thing  to  strive  for,  and  anybody  who  really 
loved  freedom  should  be  willing  to  spend  his  bottom 
dollar  and  put  his  last  foot-pound  of  energy  to  work 
to  get  it  effected.  Until  it  is  done  England  may  be  any- 
thing anybody  likes,  but  it  is  not  a  free  country.  

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  by  this  time  got  a  brand-new  set 
of  figures  altogether,  and  who  doubtless  has  plenty  more, 
Miss  Ormerod  and  the  insects,  Mr.  Tallack  on  circum- 
stantial evidence,  the  Mayor  of  Eastbourne  (where  things, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  went  a  little  better,  but  not  much,  on 
Sunday),  all  returned  to  the  charge  early  in  the  week,  and 
Monday  was  as  Saturday,  and  much  more  also,  in  the 

matter  of  letters.  On  Tuesday   mcrning   Mr.  J.  A. 

Brigiit  had  a  stick,  of  thickness  suitable  to  the  son  of  his 
father,  for  the  pate  of  Lord  Grimthorpe.  In  this  pas- 
sage of  arms,  which  was  not  a  single  exchange  of  blows  but 
a  sustained  rally,  Lord  Grimthorpe  was  undoubtedly  right 
in  substance — for  there  is  no  possible  use  that  you  can 
put  some  men  to  so  good  as  hanging — but  Mr.  Bright  had 
the  advantage  in  manner  and  manners.  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  once  more  obtained  access  to  the  columns  of  the 
Times  by  the  easy  process  of  repeating  its  sentiments  on  the 
Espiegle  matter.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
perhaps  the  Times,  as  a  Unionist  journal,  was  not  sorry  to 
let  him  remind  the  world  that  Mr.  Gladstone  once  made 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  Judge  Advocate  General.  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton,  into  whose  highly  respectable  pedigree 
the  great  name  of  Nancy  Baxter  would  seem  to  enter,  ex- 
pressed his  unalterable  determination  not  to  be  Postmaster- 
General.  Whereat,  no  doubt,  there  was  weeping  and 
wailiDg  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

The  Trades-Union  Congress  met  on  Monday 
Union^ongress  wu^a  ^he  usual  wrangling  and,  which  is  notice- 

able,  the  hissing  of  "  Rule  Britannia."  Mean- 
while on  the  same  morning  which  contained  the  first  reports 
of  the  Congress  it  was  announced  that  the  Woolston  ship 
works  at  Southampton — which,  we  believe,  are  the  largest 
on  the  South  coast,  and  give  employment  to  nearly  two 
thousand  men — were  closed,  not  for  want  of  work,  not 
because  of  any  dispute  between  employer  and  employed, 
but  because  of  a  quarrel  between  two  different  classes  of 
the  latter,  who  would  not  work  with  each  other.  Thus, 
after  a  fashion  which  without  Trade-Unionism  would  be 
impossible,  capital  is  to  lie  idle,  plant  to  rust,  workmen  and 
their  families  to  be  starved  or  pinched,  the  neighbourhood 
which  supplies  them  impoverished,  and  trade  perhaps  perma- 
nently driven  away.   A  beautiful  text  and  a  most  lumii  0U3 
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comment.  The  President's  address  was  as  moderate  as  we 
should  expect  from  Mr.  Burt  ;  but  it  was  evident  from  the 
first  that  the  majority  of  delegates  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  it,  and  the  "  new  "  party,  led  by  Tillett  the  high- 
strung,  first  altered  the  procedure  of  the  meeting,  and  then 
passed  a  vote  for  eight-hourism  by  more  than  two  to  one. 
Mr.  Burt  thinks  the  pocke  t  and  the  stomach  of  the  capitalist 
his  only  vulnerable  points;  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  the  pocket  and  stomach  of 
the  workman  that  will  pay  for  the  reduction  of  hours.  On 
"Wednesday  the  President,  after  a  long  preliminary  lecture 
to  the  Congress  on  its  bad  manners  and  unbusinesslike  con- 
duct, had  later  to  inform  it  that  it  was  going  near  to  stultify 
itself,  which  it  certainly  was.  On  Tuesday  the  members  had 
voted  in  favour  of  a  legal  eight-hours  day  in  all  trades.  On 
Wednesday  morning  they  voted  that  the  reduction  should 
be  of  a  permissive  character,  thus  "  sweeping  away "  the 
earlier  vote,  and  then  in  the  afternoon  they  swept  away  the 
sweeping,  and  passed  another  amendment  making  the  reduc- 
tion compulsory,  except  where  the  majority  protest.  The 
Congress  varied  this  display  of  intelligence  and  clear  know- 
ledge of  its  own  mind  by  "  considerable  interruptions," 
"  general  disturbances,"  and  in  particular  a  very  lively  dis- 
cussion between  itself  and  a  member  on  the  point  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  "  an  ignorant  mob." 

The  Oriental  Congress  resumed  and  was  lively 
Miscellaneous,  on  Monday,  while  on  Tuesday  in  another  de- 
partment the  Hereford  Festival  came  to  keep 

it  company.  Injunctions  have  been   obtained  in  the 

matter  of  the  Espiegle's  cargo  of  silver,  or  some  of  it.  A 

conference  of  teachers  has  been  going  on  at  Manchester. 

 On  Thursday  it  seems  the  German  waiters  at  the 

Naval  Exhibition  struck.  They  were  paid  off,  packed  off, 
and  their  places  filled  in  a  very  short  time,  according  to  the 
rules  made  and  provided  by  and  for  wise  men  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  unluckily  by  no  means  always  carried  out.  

Details  have  been  published  of  a  very  magnificent  Jewish 
Colonization  scheme,  principally  supported  by  Baron 
Hirsch,  but  to  some  extent  also  by  other  great  Hebrew 
capitalists. 

The  Gentlemen's  Eleven  beat  Notts  at  Scar- 
Sport,  borough  on  Saturday.  The  Doncaster  Meet- 
ing opened  on  Tuesday,  with  good  weather, 
good  fields,  and  good  racing.  The  principal  race  of  the 
day,  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap,  was  contested  by 
fourteen  runners  and  won  by  Mr.  Houldsworth's  Alloway, 
who,  with  five  pounds  to  the  good,  just  got  in  front  of 
Houndsditch,  Silver  Spur  being  third,  and  the  favourite, 
Shancrotha,  obtaining  a  place  as  fourth.  A  still  larger 
field  (twenty)  went  to  the  post  for  the  Glasgow  Plate, 
which  Mr.  Maple's  Scarborough  won,  also  after  a  very 
close  race.  The  Fitzwilliam  Stakes  were  won  by  More- 
battle,  and  the  Champagne  by  La  Fleche.  No  other  race 
of  much  interest  disturbed  the  pre-eminence  of  the  St. 
Leger  on  Wednesday.  The  field,  though  not  large,  was 
pretty  good,  and  the  race  an  excellent  one.  Common,  made 
favourite  at  5  to  4  on,  who  at  one  time  looked  as  if  the 
cutting-down  tactics  adopted  with  his  chief  opponent,  the 
Frenchman  Reverend,  would  be  successful,  came  up  with 
immense  gameness  at  the  finish,  and  thus  won  the  "  treble 
"  event  "■ — fifth  in  the  short  list  of  those  who  have  done 
so.  St.  Simon  of  the  Bock  ran  a  good  third.  It  was 
rumoured  that  Common,  like  so  many  other  of  the  best 
English  horses  lately,  was  to  go  to  the  stud  in  a  foreign 
country ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Blundell  Maple 
rescued  him  next  day  for  15,000?.  On  that  day  the  principal 
event  was  the  Portland  Plate,  which  was  won  by  Mr. 
Masterman's  Tostig. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  M.  Grevy's 
Obituary,  fame  if  he  had  died  a  little  earlier.  He  was  a 
man  not  destitute  of  ability,  a  tolerably  con- 
sistent politician,  and  even  before  his  elevation  to  the  Pre- 
sidency (in  which  he  certainly  did  useful  work  for  his  party 
by  consolidating  the  Republic)  had  been  at  intervals  eminent. 
He  was  unfortunate  in  his  son-in-law,  and  his  supposed 
parsimony  was  rather  vulgarly  and  unreasonably  cast  up 
against  him ;  but  nothing  became  him  in  his  office  so  little  as 
his  not  leaving  it  when  he  might  have  done  so,  if  not  exactly 
with  honour,  yet  with  spirit  and  in  a  way  conciliating 

sympathy  and  respect.  Mr.  Jamrach,  who  knew  many 

beasts  and  feared  none,  has  gone  to  keep  their  shadows  in 
the  asphodel  meads,  which,  if  even  more  unsunned,  must 

be  a  pleasanter  place  than  Ratcliff  Highway.  Mr.  Louis 

Crossley,  besides  being  a  great  manufacturer,  was  a  re- 
markably skilled  electrician.  Mr.  Partridge  had  but 


just  resigned  his  magistracy  at  the  Marylebone  Police  Court, 
after  nearly  thirty  years'  excellent  service  in  that  and  other 

courts.'  Lord  Northesk,  though  not  very  generally 

known,  was  an  archreologist  of  merit  and  a  very  popular 

landlord  in  Hampshire,  where  he  chiefly  lived.  Mr. 

Theed's  performances  in  the  older  style  of  Royal  Academy 
sculpture  were  numerous,  and  will  be  preserved  to  posterity 
by  some  bronzes  in  the  House  of  Lords,  several  Prince 
Consorts,  and  other  things.  Lady  Galway  was  known  te- 
as many  people  as  was  her  brother,  Lord  Houghton — the 
brother  and  sister,  in  late  years,  keeping  house  and  exer- 
cising hospitality  together. 

A  few  books  have  begun  to  appear  after  the 
Books,  &c.    dead  season,  the  chief  being  a  volume,  partly 
abridgment  of  older  work,  partly  new,  by  Sir 
William  Muir  on  The  Caliphate  (Religious  Tract  Society). 


THE  TRADE-UNION  CONGRESS. 

THE  moderation  and  good  sense  which  it  wag  at  one 
time  possible  to  praise  in  the  Trade-Union  Congress 
have  been  yearly  less  visible.  This  year  they  have  gone 
near  to  vanishing  entirely.  Not  only  have  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  been  noisily  violent,  but  it  has  committed 
itself  by  a  large  majority  to  a  policy  of  mere  folly.  Neither 
can  there  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  character  of 
that  majority.  It  had  been  hoped  that,  if  the  delegates 
were  compelled  to  vote,  not  by  show  of  hands,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  paying  members  they  represent, 
the  old  Unions  would  be  able  to  beat  the  new.  Unfortu- 
nately this  had  been  put  to  the  test,  with  the  result  that 
the  new  have  beaten  the  old  by  a  large  majority.  On 
Tuesday  a  trial  of  strength  was  made  on  the  question 
whether  the  voting  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress 
should  be  by  card,  according  to  the  rule  made  at  Liverpool 
last  year,  or  by  show  of  hands.  By  the  first  system  each 
delegate  has  one  vote  for  every  thousand  paying  constituents 
in  his  Union.  By  the  second  each  delegate  has  as  good  a 
vote  as  another.  It  has  been  argued  that,  as  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  Unions  which  may  be  formed,  the 
show  of  hands  puts  mere  adventurers,  and  the  self-elected 
representatives  of  more  or  less  imaginary  Unions,  in  an 
unduly  favourable  position.  Four  or  five  trumpery  little 
Unions  might  outvote  one  great  one.  To  check  this  voting 
by  card  was  established  at  Liverpool.  From  the  eager- 
ness with  which  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Tillett  and 
Labour  leaders  of  his  kidney,  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  themselves  nervously  afraid  that  this  would 
be  its  effect.  The  result  of  Tuesday's  voting  proved 
that  they  had  no  cause  for  anxiety.  The  old  Unions,  to 
which  so  many  observers  had  looked  for  help  in  keeping 
the  Trade-Union  Congress  in  the  path  of  moderation,  have 
been  entirely  outvoted.  It  is  true  that  the  genuineness  of 
some  of  the  new  delegates  is  not  beyond  dispute.  There  is, 
apparently,  no  means  at  the  command  of  the  Congress  to 
discover  whether  a  delegate  is  bond  fide  or  not.  Neither 
do  we  know  whether  the  list  he  is  pleased  to  make  of  the 
number  of  paying  constituents  who  return  him  is  audited 
even  as  a  matter  of  form.  On  these  points  there  are  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Congress,  and 
they  have  been  expressed  frankly.  But  it  is  also  obvious 
that  no  more  severe  check  can  be  applied.  The  old  Unions 
have  done  their  best  to  maintain  their  superiority,  and 
have  failed.  We  are  in  no  way  surprised  at  this  result. 
The  money  payment  required  by  the  Liverpool  rule  is  so 
trifling  that  fraud  is  hardly  needed,  even  a  very  poor  Union 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  it.  When  once  they  have 
made  this  very  light  sacrifice,  the  new  Unions,  which  are 
mainly  supported  by  unskilled  labour,  can  easily  outvote 
the  old,  which  were  formed  out  of  the  comparatively  small 
class  of  skilled  men. 

The  general  tone  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Congress  has 
been  given  by  the  opening.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  clamour 
and  confusion  which  Mr.  Burt  vainly  endeavoured  to 
suppress  by  vigorously  ringing  "  a  new  bell  of  large  size,' 
but  to  the  speeches  and  the  votes.  Mr.  Burt's  own  address 
will  hardly  have  proved  satisfactory  to  those  who  thought 
well  of  the  appointment  of  a  sensible  President.  It  con- 
tained some  good  sense,  but  unhappily  there  was  about  it 
that  deprecatory  tone  which  is  commonly  found  in  the 
utterances  of  the  moderate  man,  who,  finding  himself 
outvoted  by  the  less  moderate,  is  at  once  very  nervous  about 
what  they  may  do,  and  very  anxious  as  to  what  may  happen 
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to  him  if  lie  attempts  open  opposition  to  them.  It  is 
very  Girondin  moderation  indeed,  and,  like  that  most  un- 
happy of  all  methods,  is,  we  are  afraid,  destined  to  be 
extremely  futile.  The  extreme  party  are  hardly  likely  to 
be  restrained  by  being  merely  told  that  violent  courses  are 
like  the  boomerang,  a  weapon  which  recoils  on  the  hand 
that  uses  it.  The  effect  of  this  well-worn  image  on  men 
who  owe  their  whole  power  to  their  advocacy  and  use  of 
violent  courses,  and  to  some  apparent  success  in  their 
application,  must  needs  be  but  small.  Mr.  Burt's  modera- 
tion, too,  must  be  discounted  by  the  whole  amount  of  his 
contention  that  the  Unions  have  a  right  to  crush  blacklegs, 
a  doctrine  which  he  laid  down  quite  candidly  in  the  course 
of  his  comments  on  the  well-known  strike  cases.  In  dealing 
with  the  beliefs  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  extended  State 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Burt 
made  a  great  display  of  the  species  of  moderation  we  have 
indicated  above.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  some  people 
said  one  thing  and  some  another ;  that  for  his  own  part 
he  is  in  favour  of  "  self-help  and  associated  effort,"  but  that 
others  thought  otherwise,  and  that  the  State  could,  no 
doubt,  do  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Burt  was  careful  to  do  nothing 
so  immoderate  as  declare  that  the  ideas  of  the  Socialists 
are  impracticable  and  pernicious.  It  is  significant  that 
after  his  address,  and  the  long  wrangle  on  the  method  of  voting 
■which  followed,  the  Congress  passed  by  a  large  majority  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  eight-hours  day. 
This  resolution,  and  the  debates  in  which  it  was  carried, 
were  both  important.  First,  Mr.  Matkin  moved  that  the 
time  had  come  when  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
call  upon  foreign  Powers  to  unite  with  it  in  establishing  a 
general  eight-hours  day.  To  this  Mr.  Young,  who  spoke 
for  the  Northumberland  miners,  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  a  universal  eight  hours  would  do  "  very 
"  serious  injury  to  workers  in  those  districts  and  centres 
*'  where  natural  conditions  were  least  favourable."  This 
manifest  truth  was  well  enforced  by  Mr.  Knight,  the 
delegate  of  the  Newcastle  Boilermakers.  Yet  the  amend- 
ment was  lost  by  302  votes  to  136.  The  original  motion  was 
not,  however,  passed  as  it  stood.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion it  was  made  very  clear  that  many  of  the  delegates  had  no 
great  confidence  in  the  notable  scheme  of  askin  g  foreign  Powers 
to  throw  away  their  best  resource  against  English  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  therefore,  moved  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  affirmed  the  decision  of 
last  year  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  eight-hours  day  should 
be  prefixed  to  the  resolution.  This  was  understood  to  mean 
that  the  Congress  asked  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  begin 
by  setting  an  example  to  the  autocratic  power  of  Continental 
States.  The  Congress  has,  therefore,  voted  for  a  compulsory 
eight-hours  day  for  this  country  alone,  if  others  will  not 
join.  Another  amendment  was,  indeed,  added,  to  the  effect 
that  the  eight  hours  clay  is  not  to  be  enforced  when  a 
majority  in  any  trade  votes  against  it.  This  new  proviso 
does,  in  fact,  reduce  the  original  resolution  to  nonsense  ; 
but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Congress  did  at  last 
vote  for  the  "principle  of  eight  hours"  shows  that  it  was 
not  aware  of  what  it  had  done.  After  this  no  doubt  can 
remain  as  to  which  party  has  the  greater  power  among  the 
workmen's  delegates,  and  we  suppose  that  little  more  will 
be  heard  of  that  once  boasted  moderation  and  good  sense 
of  the  British  Trade-Union.  The  fact  that  the  New 
Unionists  represent  by  far  the  most  ignorant  of  the  working 
-classes  does  not  make  them  the  less  dangerous.  The  dis- 
position shown  by  the  majority  to  sacrifice  the  minority 
represented  by  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Knight  is  characteristic 
of  all  Unionism,  and  particularly  of  the  new. 

The  scepticism  shown  by  many  of  the  delegates  as  to 
the  help  to  be  obtained  from  foreign  States  will  have 
been  strengthened  if  they  read  the  summary  in  Tuesday's 
Times  of  the  history  of  the  late  "  Revolutionary  strikes  " 
in  France.  It  will  certainly  show  them  what  very  short 
work  a  Continental  Government  which  does  not  pass  for 
autocratic  can  make  of  a  strike  such  as  was  in  Scotland 
at  the  end  of  last  year  and  the  beginning  of  this.  The 
beginning  of  the  story  might  be  to  some  extent  paralleled 
from  our  own  experience.  The  tramway  strike  in  Paris 
was  supported  by  public  sympathy.  It  was  not  mani- 
fested in  our  fashion  as  illustrated  by  the  dock  strike. 
There  were  no  fussy  committees  of  sympathizers  and 
mediators  meddling  to  gain  a  little  cheap  popularity. 
But  it  was  undeniable,  and  took  the  form  of  active 
assistance  to  the  rioters  who  stopped  the  tramways. 
Obedient  to  the  public  voice,  M.  Constans  put  strong 
pressure  on  the  Companies,  threatening  to  "municipalize" 


their  property  if  they  did  not  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
men.  The  success  of  the  strike  was  therefore  immediate 
and  complete.  Such  an  example  could  not  fail  to  be 
encouraging.  Accordingly,  the  workmen  leaders  prepared 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  If,  it  was  argued,  so  much  was 
gained  by  depriving  the  public  of  its  tramways,  how  much 
more  could  be  earned  by  stopping  its  loaves  and  its  railway 
journeys  1  So  a  bakers'  strike  and  a  railway  servants'  strike 
were  organized  at  once.  But  the  leaders  had  miscalculated. 
The  public  considered  that  it  had  done  enough  to  show  its 
magnanimous  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  labour  by  endur- 
ing the  disturbance  in  the  tramway  service  for  a  day  or 
two.  To  go  without  loaves  and  trains  was  more  than  it 
was  prepared  to  do.  When,  then,  these  strikes  took  place 
there  was  no  manifestation  of  public  sympathy,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  strikers  to  find 
how  hard  it  is  to  contend  with  a  Government  possessing 
autocratic  powers.  The  Cabinet,  obedient  again  to  the 
public  voice,  intervened  at  once  ;  but  this  time  it  was  not  in 
favour  of  the  strikers.  The  garrison  of  Paris,  to  which  the 
bakers'  strike  was  confined,  was  employed  to  bake,  and  the 
bread  was  sold  at  cost  price  to  the  masters.  In  all  parts  of 
France  the  troops  were  set  .to  railway  work.  Worse  still, 
it  was  plainly  announced  that  the  bakers  and  railway  men 
who  belonged  to  the  reserve  would  be  mobilised  and  com- 
pelled to  do  their  work  as  a  military  duty.  Both  these 
strikes  collapsed  at  once.  The  British  employer  may  envy 
the  French  who  can  be  assisted  by  methods  at  once  so 
simple  and  so  efficacious  ;  but  the  delegates  at  the  Trade- 
Unions  Congress,  who  are  all  for  State  interference,  would 
do  well  to  ponder  on  this  story.  State  interference  is,  in 
fact,  a  two-edged  weapon,  and  if  it  is  sometimes  useful  to 
the  man,  it  may  also  be  employed  to  coerce  him. 


ENGLAND  AND  TURKEY. 

A CONSIDERABLE  impetus  was  given  to  the  agita- 
tion about  the  Dardanelles  by  the  news  of  the  dis- 
missal and  disgrace  of  Kiamil  Pasha  at  the  end  of  last 
week.  Since  that  time  the  officious  declaration  of  Lord 
Salisbury  to  an  anxious  correspondent  that  Russia  had 
acquired  no  new  rights,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Sultan 
that  his  change  of  Ministers  signifies  no  intention  of  altering 
his  policy  towards  European  Powers,  have  to  some  extent 
thrown  cold  water  on  the  excitement.  Indeed,  the  Russians, 
who  are  rather  like  certain  new  friends  of  theirs,  appear  to 
be  both  disappointed  and  irritated  at  the  substitution  of  a 
mere  right  of  passing  for  the  ships  of  the  Volunteer  fleet 
when  they  carry  time-expired  men  only  for  the  rumoured 
removal  of  the  bar  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the  special,  ex- 
clusive, and  unconditional  benefit  of  Russia.  Never- 
theless, there  is  probably  a  little,  and  possibly  more 
than  a  little,  smoke  under  the  fire.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  Sultan  and  Sir  William  White  are  not  on  the  cordial 
terms  which  have  generally  existed  between  them ;  it  is 
known  that  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt  is  a  trouble  to 
His  Majesty,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  got  into  his  Imperial, 
but  in  this  case  certainly  not  very  sensible,  head  the  idea 
that  England  is  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  disturb- 
ances in  Yemen. 

On  this  head  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  reassure  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Not  the  maddest  and  most 
highflying  jingo  in  England,  we  can  assure  him,  has  the 
slightest  design  upon  the  interior  or  the  Red  Sea  littoral  of 
Arabia,  or  for  influence  of  any  kind  in  any  part  of  the 
peninsula,  except  Muscat  and  the  gates  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Nobody  but  a  few  crackbrained  Parisian  garreteers  supposes 
that  England  "  encourages  insurrections "  anywhere,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  object  for  such  encourage- 
ment in  Yemen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  chooses, 
in  consequence  of  his  unfortunate  tic  about  Egypt,  to 
overlook  the  very  solid  and  to  him  valuable  discourage- 
ment that  we  have  given  to  revolutionary  attempts  in 
Crete,  Armenia,  and  elsewhere,  we  can  only  be  very  sorry 
for  him.  There  is  an  element  of  respectability  mixed  with 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  thing ;  for  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Sultan's  conscience,  which  exists,  is  troubled 
about  the  presence  of  the  unbeliever  in  a  province  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Whether  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  any 
better  off  when  Egyptian  armies,  sent  by  a  Pasha  who 
was  not  an  unbeliever,  were  overrunning  its  provinces, 
seizing  its  fortresses,  and  defeating  its  armies,  not  unbacked 
by  one  of  the  very  Powers  who  are  now  wooing  the  Sultan 
to  their  arms,  is  a  question  which  we  must  leave  to  His 
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Majesty  to  settle  with  his  conscience.  But  we  can  offer 
that  organ  no  delusive  salve  by  reminding  it  that  Egypt 
is  not  in  the  least  under  Giaour  rule  (though  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  as  undoubted  parts  of  Dar-ul- Islam,  are). 
On  this  subject  it  is  probably  impossible  to  make  the 
Sultan  hear  reason.  It  is,  however,  not  unsatisfactory  to 
find  that  this  sudden  veering  in  the  Russian  direction 
has  as  yet  produced  no  results  which  might  be  seriously 
disturbing.  As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  the  parchment 
boom  across  the  Straits  is  of  no  real  value ;  but  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  for  the  Powers  to  permit  it  to 
be  lifted  for  egress  to  one  of  their  number  without  its 
being  lifted  for  ingress  to  the  others.  This  has  not  been 
done,  and  there  is  no  immediate  need  for  any  more  fuss 
about  this  part  of  the  matter.  As  for  the  rest,  the  pro- 
Russian  fits  of  the  Porte  are  known  and  even,  in  a  way, 
regular  phenomena,  and  if  the  present  understanding 
between  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  makes  them  of  somewhat 
more  serious  import,  it  does  not  make  them  of  very  much. 
"  Patience  and  shuffle  the  cards  "  is  perhaps  the  very  best 
of  all  motives  for  all  divisions  of  politics — it  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  better  in  the  division  which  is  called  foreign. 


THE  SALVATIONIST  ROWDIES  AGAIN. 

THERE  is,  we  note,  still  much  indignation  felt  at  the 
continued  persecution  of  the  good  men  who,  in  the 
interests  of  religion,  insist  on  weekly  violating  the  East- 
bourne Act  1885,  Clause  169.  Last  Sunday  they  were 
actually  prevented  from  blaring  about  in  the  streets  of  the 
poorer  quarter  with  discordant  brass  bands.  It  was  true 
that  they  were  protected  from  rough  handling  by  the 
people  whom  they  make  it  their  business  to  aggravate. 
But  that  is  nothing.  The  police  force  which  saved  them 
from  a  thrashing  was  also  strong  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  making  their  abominable  din,  and  to  drive  them  back 
when — always  in  the  interest  of  the  purest  morality,  of 
course — they  endeavoured  to  reach  the  sea-front  for  the 
purpose  of  howling  and  capering,  sci-eeching  and  grimacing, 
among  the  visitors.  We  suppose  it  is  idle  to  repeat  the 
very  simple  facts  of  the  case  to  the  persons  who  consider 
this  religious  persecution.  If  they  are  capable  of  seeing 
these  facts,  they  may  learn  them  from  the  Mayor's  letter 
in  Monday's  Times.  There  is  no  wish  on  the  part  either  of 
the  authorities  or  the  townspeople  to  exclude  the  Salvation- 
ists from  Eastbourne.  They  may  hire  buildings,  hold  meet- 
ings, preach,  screech,  and  rant  at  will,  as  long  as  they  do 
not  insist  on  making  themselves  a  nuisance,  and  on  break- 
ing the  law.  But,  as  they  cannot  sufficiently  advertise 
themselves  without  those  mechanical  operations  of  the 
spirit  which  lead  to  the  committing  of  nuisances  and 
breaches  of  the  law,  they  of  course  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  they  must 
needs  riot  every  Sunday.  When  they  provoke  counter 
riots,  and  are  suppressed  by  the  police,  there  are  friends  of 
freedom  found  to  represent  them  as  the  victims  of  persecu- 
tion. Mr.  Bramwell  Booth's  impudent  letter  to  the  Times 
on  Friday  is  simply  an  assertion  of  the  Salvation  Army's 
theory  that,  if  they  do  not  like  a  law,  they  may  treat  it  as 
if  it  did  not  exist. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  Salvationists  and  their  advocates  in  the 
press  have  reason  to  be  satisfied.  They  have  compelled 
the  Corporation  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  required 
to  deal  with  an  actual  rebellion.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
vigorous  steps  taken  to  keep  order  last  Sunday  were  not 
adopted  earlier.  Until  last  week  the  Corporation  of  East- 
bourne does  not  appear  to  have  given  up  the  very  weak 
hope  that  Mr.  Booth's  dancing  dervishes  (an  ignobly 
grotesque  copy  of  the  real  thing)  could  be  induced  to  be 
reasonable.  It  was  a  weak  hope,  because  these  ranter3  are 
bound  by  every  consideration  of  interest  to  make  as  much 
disturbance  as  they  can,  and  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of 
Eastbourne  in  possessing  an  Act  which  protects  the  towns- 
men from  disturbance  on  one  day  of  the  week  supplies 
them  with  an  unparalleled  opportunity.  The  Corporation 
would  have  been  better  advised  to  use  its  powers  fully 
earlier.  Last  Sunday,  however,  it  did  act  with  vigour.  The 
Mayor's  proclamation  of  Friday  night  was  all  it  should 
have  been,  and  the  precautions  taken  were  adequate.  It 
was  a  particularly  sagacious  measure  to  swear  in  all  the 
noisest  mob-leaders  on  both  sides  as  special  constables,  and 
then  to  keep  them  under  lock  and  key  in  the  Town  Hall. 
We  can  quite  understand  that  this  wily  manoeuvre  did  not 
meet  the  entire  approval  of  the  specials.    Some  of  them 


were  anxious  to  assist  actively  in  maintaining  order,  and 
were  annoyed  when  they  were  kept  idle.  Others  appear  to 
have  looked  forward,  with  a  pleasure  we  can  understand 
and  sympathize  with,  to  the  novel  joy  of  moving  on  the 
Salvationists  in  a  way  which  would  be  at  once  peremptory 
and  legal.  Hitherto  their  volunteer  efforts  have  only  been 
peremptory.  Those  of  the  specials  who  were  on  the  side  of 
the  dancing  dervishes  dreamt  of  helping  them  by  the 
neglect  of  their  own  duty.  The  Corporation  did  well  to 
keep  these  two  classes  of  constables  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  or  suffering  harm.  The  first  class  must  console 
itself  by  reflecting  that  it  endured  boredom  for  the 
common  good.  The  other  measures  of  police  taken  were 
apparently  thoroughgoing  and  answered  fairly  well.  But 
though  this  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  yet  enough. 
The  Salvation  Army  has  not  yet  been  effectually  taught  to 
behave  itself.  It  can  still  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  turning 
part  of  Eastbourne  upside  down  every  Sunday,  and  can 
fulfil  its  great  object  in  life,  which  is  to  attract  notice,  by 
compelling  the  Corporation  to  prepare  for  an  extensive  riot 
every  Sunday.  The  ringleaders  of*  this  outrageous  disorder 
must  be  laid  by  the  heels.  A  great  mistake  will  be  made 
if  the  legal  proceedings  begun  at  Lewes  are  not  carried  on 
firmly.  It  is  at  least  the  duty  of  the  Corporation  to  give 
a  third  English  judge  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether 
the  law  and  the  quiet  of  orderly  people  are  to  be  utterly  at 
the  mercy  of  every  handful  of  noisy  brutes  who  profess  to 
act  from  religious  motives.  It  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  talk  of 
persecution  in  this  case  at  all.  What  is  at  stake  is  the 
right  of  any  scamp  or  semi-idiot  to  suspend  the  law  and  to 
outrage  his  neighbours  under  pretence  of  worship.  There 
is  not  a  single  argument  used  on  behalf  of  the  Army  which 
might  not  be  equally  used  to  justify  any  dirty  rogues  who 
chose  to  set  up  obscene  images  in  the  streets  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  religious  symbols. 


M.  GREVY. 

TT  is  somewhat  curious  that  there  should  be  doubt  as  to 
JL  the  real  age  of  a  man  who  had  been  so  conspicuous  and 
for  so  long  as  M.  Grevy.  1S07  and  1813  are  both  given  as 
the  year  of  his  birth.  French  papers,  which  are  presum- 
ably in  a  position  to  be  acquainted  with  the  truth,  have  no 
doubt  that  the  ex- President  was  born  in  the  earlier  year, 
and  on  the  15  August,  at  Mont-sous-  Vaudrey,  where  he 
has  just  died.  The  entire  obscurity  of  his  later  years  has 
supplied  a  tempting  text  for  judicious  moral  reflections.  It 
is,  however,  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  last  years  of  a 
very  old  man  of  no  great  intrinsic  faculty,  who  had  retired 
from  office  under  rather  discreditable  circumstances,  should 
have  been  obscure.  M.  Grevy  had  every  reason  of  health, 
dignity,  and,  from  all  that  is  known  of  him,  of  natural 
inclination  to  keep  quiet.  The  world,  which  has  many 
things  to  think  of,  cannot  be  expected  to  concern  itself 
about  gentlemen  who  neither  say  nor  do  anything  to 
attract  notice.  For  the  rest,  if  M.  Grevy's  last  years 
were  obscure,  his  early  and  middle  life  was  not  more 
than  modestly  distinguished.  He  was  known  as  a  con- 
sistent Republican  and  successful  advocate,  but  for 
nothing  else.  When  he  had  become  President,  it  was  re- 
membered that  he  had  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  1848,  which  would  have  provided  that  there 
should  be  no  real  President  at  all,  and  it  has  been  a  favourite 
contention  that,  if  he  had  carried  it  through,  the  Second 
Empire  would  never  have  been  founded.  Might-have-beens 
are  seldom  other  than  idle,  and  there  is  something  rather 
particularly  futile  in  the  speculation  whether  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  President  imagined  by  M.  Grevy,  who 
would  in  fact  have  been  a  Prime  Minister  removable  by 
any  chance  majority  of  the  Chamber,  could  have  postponed, 
the  military  despotism  towards  which  France  was  drifting 
in  sheer  fear  of  anarchy.  M.  Grevy  first  became  a  man  of 
real  mark  when  he  was  elected,  in  spite  of  official  opposi- 
tion, for  his  native  department  of  the  Jura  in  1868.  This 
was  the  first  defeat  of  the  Empire  in  the  rural  constituencies. 
During  the  war  he  played  no  part.  When  the  death  of 
M.  Thiers  left  the  Republicans  without  a  candidate  for 
Marshal  MacMahon's  place  in  1879,  M.  Grevy's  age  and 
unblemished  Republicanism  marked  him  out  for  the  choice 
of  his  party.  His  success  illustrated  the  truth  of  Lord 
Bacon's  rather  grim  remark  that  death  of  others  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  fortune. 

The  circumstances  of  his  final  retirement  from  the 
Presidency  in  December  1S87  are  fresh  in  the  world's 
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memory.  It  would  be  untimely  to  dwell  upon  them  on  the 
day  after  his  death.  What  there  was  of  unbecoming  in 
his  conduct  at  that  time  has  always  been  understood  to 
have  arisen  rather  from  the  limitations  which  he  shared 
with  all  his  class  and  nation  than  to  positive  individual 
vices  of  character.  M.  Greatt  was,  in  fact,  a  typical  French 
bourgeois  of  the  "  serious "  stamp.  In  him,  as  in  other 
French  bourgeois,  the  family  feeling  was  very  strong.  His 
behaviour  in  office  showed  that  he  held  himself  justified  in 
saving  as  much  as  he  could  of  his  salary  and  allowances 
for  the  benefit  of  his  grandchildren.  What  his  friends 
called  the  Republican  simplicity  of  his  household,  and  his 
enemies  its  sordid  parsimony,  had  been  a  frequent  subject 
of  derision.  The  mere  mention  of  it  brings  back  the  recol- 
lection of  those  inimitable  caricatures  from  the  vigorous 
pencil  of  Caran  d'Ache.  Beyond  all  doubt,  a  large  part 
of  the  civil  list  given  to  the  President  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  office  went  to  swell  those  economies  which 
M.  Grew,  like  other  respectable  peres  de  famille,  was  lay- 
ing by  for  his  heirs.  When  the  notorious  decoration 
scandal  showed  that  the  simplicity  of  the  President's  house- 
hold was  compatible  with  much  corruption  of  a  mean  kind, 
it  became  contemptible,  and  M.  Grevy  was  driven  into 
retirement.  Yet  he  was  not  suspected  of  personal  par- 
ticipation in  the  misconduct  of  his  family,  and  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  supported  the  mean  personage  to 
whom  he  had  married  his  daughter  was  to  some  extent 
pathetic.  Some  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  squalid 
disaster  which  ended  his  career  must  be  borne  by  the  Revo- 
lution, which  forced  an  industrious  old  bourgeois,  trained  to 
believe  that  the  accumulation  of  money  by  frugality  and 
hard  work  is  a  man's  first  duty  in  life,  into  a  place  for 
which  he  was  unfit  by  character  or  experience.  During  his 
eight  years'  tenure  of  office  it  is  believed  that  M.  Grevy's 
personal  share  in  the  conduct  of  Government  was  larger 
than  was  commonly  known.  His  age  and  his  long  experience 
gave  him  authority  with  the  Ministers,  and  it  is  known  that 
he  could  show  considerable  firmness  and  tact.  It  was  said 
at  the  time,  and  has  been  repeated  since,  that  the  quiet 
ending  of  the  dangerous  Sciinaebele  incident  wTas  largely 
due  to  him.  Although  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  of 
M.  Grevy  that  he  was  a  statesman,  or  even  a  man  of  more 
than  decent  ability,  he  undeniably  did  the  Republic  good 
service.  Its  success  ha3  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  M.  Thiers  died  it  had  in  M.  Grevy  a  candidate  of 
sufficient  position  to  take  the  place  without  absurdity,  of 
moderation  so  generally  allowed  as  to  reassure  those  who 
were  frightened  by  the  extreme  views  of  Gambetta,  and  of 
a  character  which  gave  security  that  he  would  launch  into 
no  adventures  of  his  own. 


HUNGRY  FOR  BOODLE. 

IN  one  of  his  works  on  "  Greater  Britain  "  (Visited  or 
Revisited,  like  Wordsworth's  Yarrow),  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  pays  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  integrity  of  Canadian 
statesmen,  and  to  the  entire  freedom  of  public  life  in  the 
Dominion  from  corruption,  or  the  suspicion  of  corruption. 
Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  whom  an  evil  chance  has  led  to  the 
passage,  has  recently  cited  it  in  disparagement  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  authority  in  regard  to  one  part  at  least 
of  the  Empire  which  he  scurried  through.  It  may  be  that 
the  sagacious  and  observant  statesman  whom  the  Forest  of 
Dean  is  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  restore  to  public 
life  was  misled  by  his  own  guilelessness.  To  the  politically 
pure  all  things  are  politically  pure.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
judged  of  Ottawa  by  the  analogies  of  Westminster,  and  in- 
terpreted the  politics  of  Montreal  by  those  of  Chelsea.  It 
was  not  likely  that  the  Canadian  professors  of  the  art  and 
mystery  of  electioneering  would  reveal  their  secret  to  the 
politician  who  had  undertaken  to  exhibit  Greater  Britain 
to  Lesser  Britain,  and  even  to  reflect  it  in  the  mirror  of  his 
narrative  to  itself.  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  simplicity,  which 
thinks  no  evil  because  it  is  conscious  of  none,  is  creditable 
to  him ;  but  it  can  scarcely  have  survived  the  disclosures  of 
the  past  few  weeks.  A  Radical  member  of  Parliament,  who 
visited  the  United  States  some  years  ago,  came  back  most 
deeply  impressed  with  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  every- 
thing was  constructed  in  the  Big  Republic— their  lakes, 
their  mountains,  their  rivers,  "  and  their  corruption  "  ! — he 
exclaimed,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  "  It  is  magnanimous  !  There 
"  is  no  other  word  for  it.  It  is  positively  magnanimous  !  " 
Canada  is  sometimes  sore  at  the  disparaging  contrasts  made 
between  herself  and  her  huge  neighbour.    But  in  the 


matter  of  corruption  she  may  modestly  challenge  com- 
parison. Her  opportunities  and  means  are  not  so  great  as 
those  wielded  by  the  lobbyists  and  log-rollers  of  Washing- 
ton, or  by  the  bosses  and  wirepullers  of  New  York,  but  the 
most  has  been  made  of  them. 

Political  corruption  was  not,  of  course,  invented  in 
America.  It  is  not  confined  to  Republican  governments  or 
democratic  societies.  Something  is  known  of  it  in  Russia 
at  the  present  day.  In  France,  under  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  July,  it  was  not  unheard  of.  In  England,  the 
statute  book  and  certain  trials  before  the  judges  of  elections 
testify  to  its  occasional  occurrence.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  European  and  American  corruption.  In 
Russia  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  lower  bureaucracy.  It 
is  not  political.  It  is  not  a  means  of  government,  but  an 
abuse  of  its  functions  by  its  subordinate  agents.  No  one 
suspects  Ministers  of  State  of  participation  in  it.  In 
England  again  it  is  an  affair,  so  to  speak,  of  private  adven- 
ture. A  particular  candidate  is  anxious  for  a  particular 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  bribes  as  he  might  break  into 
a  house,  or  forge  a  cheque,  or  cheat  at  cards,  or  commit 
any  other  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  land  or  of 
honour.  Even  the  Wilson  scandal  in  France  was  a  per- 
sonal and  not  a  political  offence,  though  it  came  close 
to  high  State  functionaries  and  had  grave  political  con- 
sequences. For  a  parallel  to  the  Canadian  scandals  we 
must  go  back  in  England  to  the  time  of  Aislabie  and 
the  Craggs,  or  to  the  day  when  George  Grenville, 
on  the  whole  rather  a  purist,  could  thrust  a  bill  for 
300Z.  into  the  hand  of  a  peer,  who  rejected  it,  indeed,  but 
without  taking  offence.  In  France  there  are  people  old 
enough  to  remember  the  affair  of  M.  Teste.  Canadian 
corruption  has  some  of  the  features  common  to  corruption 
everywhere.  There  are  the  commissions  given  to  sub- 
ordinate agents  on  contracts,  which  resemble  the  com- 
missions given  by  tradesmen  to  the  servants  of  great  houses 
for  the  custom  of  the  house.  No  precautions  can  abso- 
lutely secure  either  a  government,  or  a  firm,  or  a  private 
person  from  being  cheated  by  his  agents  or  servants. 
There  were  gratifications,  which,  as  they  did  not  take 
a  pecuniary  form,  could  scarcely  answer  any  electioneering 
purpose.  A  Minister  could  scarcely  win  an  election  by 
means  of  a  seal-skin  coat,  a  house,  a  yacht,  a  costly  mirror, 
or  a  supply  of  choice  wine.  These  things  can  have  done 
little  more  than  keep  up  personal  relations  between  the 
givers  and  the  recipients. 

The  real  mode  of  operation  is  shown  in  the  evidence 
given  on  Tuesday  before  the  Committee  of  Public  Ac- 
counts ;  it  takes  three  committees  to  investigate  the  large 
and  varied  subject  of  Canadian  corruption — the  Committee 
of  Accounts,  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Elections  and  Privileges.  From  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Morgan,  traveller  for  Bunting,  Reid,  &  Co., 
and  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Scott,  bookkeeper  for  the  Dominion 
Type  Foundry  Company,  it  would  seem  that  the  procedure 
adopted  was  rather  one  of  extortion  and  terrorism  than 
of  bribery.  The  dealings  of  the  firms  represented  by  these 
gentlemen  were  with  the  Government  Printing  Bureau, 
of  which  Mr.  Senegal,  who  is  now  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  safe  side  of  Niagara  Falls,  was  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Seneqal,  who,  when  he  did  not  receive 
as  much  "  boodle "  as  he  desired,  was  not  restrained 
by  any  feelings  of  delicacy  from  repeatedly  telegraphing 
that  he  was  "  hungry,"  bought  the  unprecedented  amount 
of  sixty  tons  of  mill-board  and  straw-board — ten  tons,  we 
are  told,  would  be  a  good  order — from  Messrs.  Bunting, 
Reid,  &  Co.,  receiving  three  per  cent,  upon  the  order, 
which  Mr.  Morgan  managed  with  difficulty  to  distribute 
over  his  expenses.  Mr.  Scott  sold  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  type  to  the  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  and  Mr.  Senegal  received  about  1,800  dollars 
in  cash.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to  carry  participation  in 
these  transactions  beyond  Mr.  Senegal.  But  besides  giving 
"  boodle "  to  that  hungry  person,  the  contracting  firms 
subscribed  large  sums  to  the  election  fund  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Scott  said  that  he  gave  a  cheque  for  1,500 
dollars  to  this  fund.  "The  giving  of  that  cheque  was  the 
"  reason  for  their  type  being  accepted  by  the  Government. 
"  He  added  that  the  Government  did  not  pay  a  higher 
"  price  for  type  than  any  one  else."  Mr.  Lester  :  "  You 
"  gave  full  value  then,  and  that  was  simply  blood- money  ?  " 
Witness  :  "  Yes ;  blood-money."  Mr.  Rolland,  a  paper 
manufacturer,  had  a  three  years'  contract  with  Government, 
and  paid  i.ooo  dols. — whether  any  more  he  would  not  say — 
to  the  election  fund. 
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The  mode  of  operation  would  seem  to  be  this.  In  the 
competition  for  business,  firms  bribe  official  persons  to  give 
them  contracts,  often  at  no  higher  rate  than  the  ordinary 
business  terms.  It  is  worth  while  to  establish  a  connexion 
at  almost  any  cost.  Having  thus  become  involved  in  a 
transaction  which  will  not  very  well  bear  the  light,  pressure 
is  used  to  get  money  from  them  for  the  election  expenses 
of  the  Government,  on  whose  continuance  in  office  the 
maintenance  or  renewal  of  their  contract  may  depend. 
Whether  Ministers  of  the  Crown  who  extort  subscriptions 
to  the  political  fund  from  firms  who  have  Government  con- 
tracts contrive  to  be  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which 
the  contracts  were  obtained  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  ar- 
rangement within  the  department.  A  general  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  things  are  managed  is  compatible 
with  careful  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  things  are  done 
in  any  particular  case.  But  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  gives  its  special  character  to  Canadian  corrup- 
tion is  intelligible.  There  are  struggling  firms  which  want 
contracts  and  are  ready  to  pay  for  them,  and  there  are  un- 
derpaid officials  who  can  help  to  the  contracts,  and  who 
are  hungry  for  "  boodle  " ;  there  is  a  large  class  of  adven- 
turer politicians  to  whom  office  is  very  desirable,  and  a 
larger  class  who  live  on  their  pay  as  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  whose  failure  to  be  re-elected  would  be  followed 
by  very  serious  consequences ;  there  is  an  extended  franchise, 
the  possessors  of  which  regard  a  vote  as  an  article  possessing 
exchangeable  value.  The  circle  of  corruption  is  complete. 
The  contractors  bribe  the  underpaid  officials,  and  subscribe 
to  the  election  fund  :  the  election  fund  bribes  the  voters, 
and  secures  seats  and  pay  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
and  office  and  higher  pay  to  its  leaders.  Parliamentary 
government  based  upon  a  suffrage  too  low  to  secure  inde- 
pendence in  the  voters,  and  carried  on  by  men  without 
acquired  or  hereditary  wealth,  almost  inevitably  takes  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  exhibiting  itself  in  Canada. 


A  CHINESE  PUZZLE. 

DURING  the  past  week  news  of  fresh  disturbances,  or 
likelinesses  of  disturbance,  have  been  received  from 
China ;  the  memorial  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  upon  which 
the  Emperor's  decree  was  founded  has  been  published,  and 
a  very  curious  document,  purporting  to  be  the  remonstrance 
of  an  educated  Chinese  on  the  subject,  has  been  subjected 
to  precis  and  comment  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Times. 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  heads,  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  vigilance  of  the  foreign  cruisers,  and  the  sense 
which  must  have  been  aroused  in  Chinese  officials  that  the 
game  of  wink  is  a  very  dangerous  one,  will  prevent  any- 
thing serious.  The  Yamen  Ministers,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
fully  admit  the  existence  and  the  danger  of  secret  societies  ; 
they  clear  the  missionaries  from  all  blame  ;  they  explain 
in  a  very  lucid  and  logical  manner  what  the  object  of 
these  persons  is,  and  how  extremely  improbable  it  is  that 
they  drug,  steal,  or  otherwise  boil  children ;  and  they  re- 
commend sharp  measures  with  the  evildoers.  It  will  be  said, 
of  course,  that  all  this  is  with  intent  to  deceive ;  that,  even 
supposing  the  Yamen  Ministers  to  be  minded  as  they  speak, 
they  are  between  the  devil  of  popular  Chinese  wrath  with 
foreigners  and  the  deep  sea  of  an  anti-Tartar  movement, 
and  so  forth.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  at  any  rate 
the  attitude  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  could  not  be  more 
"  correct,"  and  it  is  only  fair  to  wait  in  order  to  see  whether 
these  words  are  put  into  deeds. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  while  the  Tsung-li-Yamen 
sings  small,  the  unidentified  author  of  the  Defensio  Populi 
ad  Populos  sings  in  a  very  high  key,  and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  he  sings  altogether  false.  He  wants,  if 
not  the  entire  withdrawal,  at  least  some  modification  or 
control  of  the  missionary  system  as  it  at  present  exists  ;  he 
questions  the  religious,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral 
efficacy  of  missionary  teaching ;  he  instances  the  Taeping 
rebellion  as  a  proof  of  the  evil  results  of  Christianizing  or 
semi-Christianizing  the  Chinese.  He  doubts  whether  even 
the  charitable  side  of  missionary  enterprise  is  not  a  fraud, 
and  then  he  grapples  with  what  is  no  doubt  his  real  object — 
the  habit,  on  the  one  hand,  of  protecting  missionaries  and 
extorting  compensation  for  injuries  to  them  by  foreign 
force ;  on  the  other,  that  of  the  missionary  regarding 
himself  as  a  kind  of  outpost  and  avant-courier  of  the 
forces  of  his  own  country. 

This  protest  is  perhaps  a  little  affected,  first  by  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  sort  of  only  half-genuine  rational- 


ism which  is  very  common  in  what,  generalizing  from 
India,  we  may  call  the  Baboo  classes  of  the  East— a 
rationalism  which  is  known  to  be  even  stronger  in  China 
and  Japan  than  in  India.  The  Defensor  populi,  moreover, 
seems  to  be  a  little  rough  and  ready  with  his  facts. 
Although  a  bastard  Christianity  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Chinese  difficulties  of  the  Taeping 
times,  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  the  move- 
ment was  wholly  or  mainly  religious,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  China  was  much  indebted  to  foreign  Powers 
for  putting  it  down.  At  the  same  time  there  is  more  truth 
in  the  general  complaint  than  we  wish  there  was.  English 
missionaries  have  not  been  quite  so  bad  as  French  in  one 
respect  in  which  the  author  of  the  Defensio  complains,  nor 
have  they  ever  been  openly  regarded,  as  they  are  by  such 
an  unclerical  entity  as  the  French  Republic,  in  the  light  of 
spies  and  advanced  guards.  But  they  are  not  entirely 
clear  even  of  this  imputation.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  Christian  nation  would  tolerate  for  one  moment  the 
existence  in  its  midst  of  such  bodies  as  every  Christian 
nation  forces  down  the  throat  of  foreign  non-Christian 
nations.  The  rough  treatment  which  Salvationists  have  met 
(we  think  deservedly)  in  divers  regions  of  the  Continent, 
and  the  extremely  small  trouble  that  England  has  taken  to 
spread  her  regis  over  them,  is  a  case  in  point ;  and  yet  the 
Salvationists,  vulgar  nuisances  as  they  are,  do  not  offend 
local  prejudice,  meddle  with  local  institutions,  and  gene- 
rally tread  on  the  toes  of  local  and  national  feeling  to  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  extent  which  is  usual  with  missions 
abroad.  If  anybody  objects  that  this  is  done  in  a  sacred 
cause,  the  objection  is,  no  doubt,  valid  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
the  heathen  will  then  retort  that  we  have  a  possibly  pious, 
but  somewhat  inconvenient,  not  to  say  illogical  and  unfair, 
habit  of  mixing  up  the  profane  and  the  sacred.  If  a  man 
takes  his  life  in  his  hand,  and,  trusting  in  the  Upper  Powers, 
goes  to  preach  those  Powers,  well  and  good.  But  when 
he  is  avenged  by  gunboats  and  indemnities  in  case  anything 
happens  to  him,  it  is  natural  for  the  natives  not  to  admire 
this  mode  of  making  the  best  of  both  worlds  for  him.  Not 
for  one  moment  would  we  deny  a  missionary  the  protection 
and  the  privileges  to  which  all  Englishmen  have  a  right. 
But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask,  and  to  think  a  little  before 
answering  the  question,  <:  Would  that  protection  and  those 
"  privileges  bear  out  any  lay  Englishman  who  carried  on 
"  any  lay  business  with  such  an  attitude  towards  local 
"  authorities,  customs,  opinions,  and  interests  as  the  mission- 
"  aries  adopt? " 


"  ELECTORAL  FACTS"  AND  POLITICAL  FANCIES. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  "Electoral  Facts"  continue  to 
attract  as  much  attention  as  a  new  romance,  to  which, 
indeed,  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance.  Moreover,  they 
have  been  discussed  up  to  the  present  moment  in  much  the 
same  way.  Nobody,  that  is  to  say,  has  hitherto  troubled 
himself  to  consider  in  what,  if  any,  relation  they  stand  to 
the  political  future  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  speculatively 
connects  them — just  as  no  one  would  think  of  asking  if 
the  incidents  in  (say)  the  last  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's 
romances  of  adventure  are  ever  likely  to  occur.  Critics 
have  been  content  to  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's  postulates  as 
they  accept  those  of  the  romancer,  and  they  have  hitherto 
employed  themselves  exclusively  in  examining  the  deductive 
processes  which  descend  from  them.  True,  this  task  has 
already  furnished  them  with  ample  occupation,  and  they 
have  found  quite  enough  to  do  so  far  in  reminding  Mr. 
Gladstone  that,  even  if  he  is  allowed  to  start  with 
whatever  figures  he  likes,  he  is  nevertheless  bound  to 
observe  certain  well-established  rules  in  his  treatment  of 
them.  This,  after  all,  is  not  to  exact  more  of  him  than  we 
do  of  the  "  adventurous  romancer."  For  while  we  allow 
that  romancer  to  allow  his  hero  as  many  feats  of  strength 
and  daring  as  he  pleases,  we  draw  the  line  at  permitting 
him  to  relate  and  reckon  these  exploits  twice  over.  And 
in  like  manner,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  has  credited  his 
party  with  the  triumphant  conquest  of  so  many  Parlia- 
mentary seats,  criticism  demurs  to  his  counting  them  a 
second  time.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Tilt,  who  was  the  first  to 
raise  this  objection,  is  the  singular  one  that  these  gains 
were  incorrectly  enumerated  in  the  first  instance;  which 
is  much  as  though  the  romancer  should  answer  his  critic 
with  the  haughty  declaration  that  some  of  the  exploits 
which  his  hero  had  been  made  to  perform  twice  over  had 
never  been  performed  by  him  at  all.  The  mistake,  as  Mr. 
Tilt  very  justly  retorts,  is  not  his,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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own.  "  The  object  of  my  letter  being,"  he  says,  "to  point 
"  out  an  arithmetical  error,  the  correctness  of  the  data 
"  was  assumed.  It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Gladstone  com- 
"  mitted  two  errors — one  statistical,  the  other  arithmetical." 
At  this  rate,  however,  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  some  time 
before  we  get  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  arithmetical 
errors,  and  are  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  political  con- 
clusions which  his  calculations  are  intended  to  establish. 
He  may  fairly  be  called  upon  in  the  meantime  to  make  his 
choice  among  the  multiplicity  of  "  answers  "  to  the  sum 
which  he  has  set  himself,  and  to  tell  us  on  which  of  them 
he  proposes  definitively  to  take  his  stand.  When,  in  other 
words,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  whether  on  the  figures  of 
the  by-elections  the  majority  which  he  may  expect  from 
a  poll  of  the  whole  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
46,  as  he  first  reckoned,  or  22,  according  to  Mr.  Tilt's 
correction,  or  30,  according  to  his  correction  of  Mr.  Tilt,  or 
53,  according  to  another  of  his  methods,  or  85,  as  he  cal- 
culated by  a  third  method,  or  97,  as  it  came  out  by  a  fourth, 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  consider  seriously  whether 
the  figures,  however  manipulated,  afford  ground  for  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  necessarily  obtain  any  majority 
at  all. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  confined  himself  to  the  more 
modest,  but  of  course  unsatisfying,  inference  that  the  losses 
of  seats  which  the  Unionists  have  sustained  during  the  last 
five  years  appear  to  indicate  that  they  will  lose  seats  at  a 
general  election,  he  would  have  put  forward  a  more  or  less 
plausible  proposition.  Not  even  as  much  as  this  can,  it  is 
true,  be  alleged  with  absolute  confidence,  for  the  reason  that 
the  resemblance  between  the  conditions  of  general  and 
by-elections  is  a  resemblance  in  accidents  rather  than 
essentials.  Nevertheless,  it  might  no  doubt  be  said  that 
both  forms  of  contest  are  alike  governed  in  their  several 
degrees  by  a  force  which  is  always  in  operation  in  demo- 
cratic communities,  and  has  in  this  country  periodically  deter- 
mined the  fortunes  of  parties  for  many  years  past.  No  doubt 
it  might  be  said  that  the  decline  in  a  Ministerial  majority 
during  its  period  of  power  may  safely  be  taken  as  being  in 
all  probability  the  beginning  of  a  process  which  will  be 
continued  and  carried  further  when  appeal  comes  to  be 
made  to  the  constituencies  at  large.  All  governments,  it 
may  be  argued,  make  enemies  during  their  period  of  office, 
apart  from  any  causes  of  offence,  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
which  may  have  been  given  by  them.  Mere  popular  caprice 
and  inconsistency,  mere  aimless  love  of  change  for  its  own 
sake,  tells  equally  against  all  alike.  It  has  told  so  steadily, 
indeed,  against  them,  that,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the 
ambiguous  verdict  of  1885— a  verdict  determined  by  the 
voices  of  a  body  of  new  electors  who  were  then  using  for  the 
first  time  their  right  of  choosing  their  rulers — there  has 
been  no  Government  since  the  Second  Reform  Act  which 
has  managed  to  retain  its  hold  upon  popular  favour  after 
the  expiration  of  its  period  of  office.  But  between  conceding 
this  and  admitting  Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption  that  the 
hostility  shown  to  a  Government  in  a  series  of  by-elections 
affords  an  exact,  or  even  approximately  exact,  measure  of 
the  disfavour  which  is  likely  to  find  effective  expression  at 
the  next  appeal  to  the  whole  electorate,  there  is  a  very  wide 
interval  indeed.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  only  to  a  very 
uncertain  extent  that  the  two  above-mentioned  sources  of 
opposition  to  a  Government  in  power  can  in  the  case  of  by- 
elections  be  discriminated  at  all.  No  one  ever  knows  exactly 
what  part  is  played  by  positive  hostility  in  the  defeat  of  a 
Ministerial  candidate  at  a  by-election  and  what  by  mere  in- 
difference. Daring  as  are  Mr.  Gladstone's  prophecies,  they 
are  less  audacious  than  his  paradoxes,  and  among  the  latter 
none  will  compare  with  the  astounding  proposition  that  a 
Ministerial  candidate,  in  this  country,  has  cceteris  paribus  an 
advantage  over  his  Oppositionist  adversary  at  a  by- elec- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  thinking  of  Continental 
contests  engineered  by  local  officialism  to  secure  the  return 
of  a  Government  nominee.  Surely  if  there  is  any  one  well- 
ascertained  fact  in  connexion  with  the  English  by-election, 
it  is  that  the  candidate  of  the  "  Ins  "  has  to  contend  with 
difficulties  to  which  his  opponent  is  a  stranger.  Many 
of  those  who  are  not  unfavourable  to  his  return  will  not 
exert  themselves  to  procure  it  j  and  at  some  political 
junctures  not  a  few  of  those  who  would  have  formerly 
supported,  and  perhaps  will  afterwards  support,  his  candi- 
dature, are  in  a  mood  to  acquiesce  in  his  defeat.  Every 
transient  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  the  Government  serves  to  keep  voters 
from  the  poll,  and  helps  to  secure  a  victory  for  the  party 
opposed  to  them.    Their  ordinary  supporters  do  not  on 


these  occasions  pause  to  ask  themselves  whether,  little  as 
they  may  approve  of  the  Ministerial  mode  of  managing  the 
national  business,  they  would  be  acting  wisely  in  handing  it, 
or  allowing  it  to  be  handed,  over  for  a  term  of  years  to  a 
party  whose  principles  they  detest.  And  it  is  precisely 
because  this  consideration  exercises  its  maximum  of  force  at 
a  general  election,  while  the  inlluence  of  passing  ill-humour 
declines  to  its  minimum,  that  the  "  electoral  facts  "  on  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  founds  such  elaborate  calculations  are  so 
likely  to  lead  him  astray. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  one  or  other  of  his  half- 
dozen  shots  should  have  accidentally  hit  the  mark,  and  that 
the  next  election  should  result  in  the  return  of  a  majority 
of  members  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Gladstonians, 
what  warrant  will  he  have  for  describing  such  a  victory  in 
the  terms  which  in  his  recent  article  he  has  assumed  to  be 
appropriate  to  it  1  If  it  is  not  won  by  the  same  means  as 
the  by-elections  of  which  he  makes  so  much,  the  whole  of 
his  "  electoral  facts "  become  the  merest  electoral  irrele- 
vances ;  while  if  it  is  won  by  those  means,  what  sort  of  right 
will  he  have  to  call  it,  as  he  does  again  and  again  in  his 
recent  article,  a  "  victory  for  the  cause  of  Ireland  "  1  Mr. 
Parnell,  as  will  have  been  observed  from  the  speech  on  which 
we  comment  elsewhere,  is  himself  under  no  such  illusions. 
He  has  taken  occasion,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  to  remark 
on  the  manner  in  which,  ever  since  the  split  in  his  party 
occurred,  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  have  been  thrusting 
English  questions  in  front  of  the  Home  Rule  demand ;  and 
any  one  who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  recent  elec- 
toral contests  must  be  well  aware  that  the  "  cause  of 
"  Ireland  "  is  the  one  cry  with  which  the  Gladstonian  wire- 
puller who  knows  his  business  will  have  nothing  to  do.  He 
will  fight  a  constituency  on  anything  but  that — on  the 
Eight  Hours'  Bill,  on  "  taxation  of  ground  values,"  on  the 
temperance  question,  on  anything  but  the  only  question  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  interested,  the  only  one  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  professes  to  desire  another  term  of  office,  the  only 
one  that  gives  any  value  to  those  electoral  facts  which  seem 
to  promise  him  the  prospective  opportunity  of  settling  it. 
He  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  his  majority  of  46  or 
53,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  if  he  obtains  one  at  all,  would 
be  worthless  to  him,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  enable  him 
to  avenge  his  defeat  of  1 886,  and  to  introduce  and  carry  a 
scheme  for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Well,  what  prospect  does  he  think 
there  will  be  of  his  performing  this  feat,  even  if  the  most 
sanguine  of  his  electoral  prognostications  were  to  be  ful- 
filled 1  Even  if  he  got  his  majority  of  ninety  odd  in  the 
English  and  Scotch  constituencies,  he  can  hardly  imagine 
that  that  would  avail  to  force  a  sham  Home  Rule  Bill 
down  the  throats  of  an  Irish  Nationalist  party,  who,  if 
they  voted  solid  against  him,  would  virtually  annihilate 
his  Parliamentary  preponderance,  and  whose  divided  vote 
would  chill  his  English  and  Scotch  supporters  with  the 
deadly  discouragement  of  the  discovery  that  his  scheme 
would  correspondingly  divide  Ireland  between  priest-rule 
and  Fenianism,  without  giving  it  an  even  momentary  relief 
from  political  agitation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  go  in  for 
securing  a  united  Nationalist  vote  at  all  costs,  and  try  his 
luck  with  a  substantial  reproduction  of  the  Bill  of  1886, 
does  he  expect  that  he  would  be  able  to  count  upon  the 
steady  support  of  his  majority?  And  if  he  does  expect 
this,  will  he  be  good  enough  to  desist  from  his  inaccurate 
computation  of  the  number  of  his  electoral  victories,  and 
endeavour  to  show  us,  from  an  examination  of  the  issues  on 
which  he  won  them,  what  ground  he  has  for  entertaining  any 
expectation  of  the  kind  1 


MR.  PARNELL  ON  THE  SECEDERS. 

BOTH  the  leaders  of  the  great  once-united  Separatist 
party  seem  a  little  weak  in  their  arithmetic.  Mr. 
Parnell,  to  judge  from  the  latest  of  his  Sunday  speeches, 
finds  almost  as  much  difficulty  in  counting  the  gyrations  of 
some  of  his  revolted  followers  as  Mr.  Gladstone  does  in  the 
enumerating  his  own  electoral  successes.  Much  allowance 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  made  for  the  former  calculator.  It 
needs  an  exceptionally  clear  head  and  good  memory  to 
follow  and  record  the  tergiversatory  performances  of  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien.  Their  late  leader  rightly  points 
out  that  their  evolutions  in  this  kind  have  been  noticeably 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
seceders ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  them  to  correct  Mr.  Parnell's 
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computation  that  they  have  "  changed  four  times."  It  is 
true  that  they  have  delivered,  on  the  question  of  the  leader- 
ship of  their  party,  four  distinct  pronouncements,  each  of 
which  Is  in  diametrical  opposition  to  that  which  precedes 
it ;  but  this  is  to  execute,  not  four  "  changes  "  of  opinion, 
but  three.  Mr.  Parnell  will  see  this  in  a  moment  if  we 
illustrate  it  by  a  less  complicated  example.  Thus,  there  are 
two  sides  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  coat,  as  we  can  all 
testify  from  having  seen  both  ;  but  we  should  not  therefore 
be  justified  in  calculating  that  he  has  turned  it  twice.  The 
correct  "  answer"  to  the  sum  in  this  case  is,  once.  A  man 
must  have  some  opinion  or  another  on  a  given  question,  to 
start  with — just  as  he  must  begin  by  putting  on  his  coat 
either  in  the  ordinary  way  or  with  the  lining  outside.  And 
Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  began  by  sending  to  the 
Leinster  Hall  meeting,  through  the  Atlantic  cable,  their 
opinion  that  Mr.  Parnell  ought  to  be  re-elected  leader 
of  their  party.  Their  first  right- about- face  was  executed 
when,  during  the  proceedings  in  Committee  Room  No.  15, 
they  issued  a  telegraphic  manifesto  approving  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  deposition.  Their  second  they  performed  when  they 
declared  at  Boulogne  that  they  would  never,  never  join  a 
seceding  party  which  had  so  disgraced  itself  by  its  violence  of 
language  towards  their  still  venerated,  if  erring,  leader. 
And  the  third  and  last,  up  to  date,  of  these  bewildering 
changes  was  effected  when,  on  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  they  finally  threw  over  that  still 
venerated,  if  erring,  leader,  and  were  borne  off  on  a  bishop's 
carriage  to  the  seceders'  camp.  This  record,  however,  will 
surely  suffice  as  it  stands  for  all  Mr.  Parnell's  contro- 
versial purposes,  and  we  may  take  it  that  his  love  of 
historical  accuracy  will  induce  him  to  thank  us  for  the 
correction. 

In  any  case  their  political  action  can  hardly  fail  to 
provide  Mr.  Parnell  with  the  foil  which  he  requires  for 
his  own.  His  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  paragon  of 
patriotic  consistency  is  intended  for  presentation  to  Irish- 
men alone,  and  he  will  not  expect  it  to  be  generally 
admitted  in  England.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  candid  Englishman  to  deny  that  his  tactics,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Dillons  and  Healys  of  his  party,  have  shown 
as  models  of  straightforwardness  and,  from  the  Nationalist 
point  of  view,  good  faith.  His  uniform  policy — if,  at  least, 
we  overlook  that  momentary  deviation  from  it  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  so  promptly  punished  by  resort  to  the  "re- 
"  sources  of  civilization  "  in  the  autumn  of  1881 — has  been, 
he  is  quite  entitled  to  boast,  the  policy  of  accepting  boons 
for  Ireland  from  any  hand,  whether  a  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive, that  has  offered  them,  and  he  has  a  legitimate  right 
to  all  the  benefits  of  the  comparison  which  he  institutes  in 
this  respect  between  his  late  lieutenants  and  himself.  It  is 
true  enough  that  consistency  in  this  course  of  policy  has 
always  been  a  much  easier  matter  for  him  than  for  them. 
At  the  time  when  his  supremacy  was  unchallenged  and 
unassailable,  he  was  free  to  choose  whatever  line  of  Par- 
liamentary action  seemed  most  likely  to  serve  the  im- 
mediate material  interests  of  his  tenant-farmer  clients  in 
Ireland.  The  restless  and  mutually  jealous  agitators  who 
were  always  competing  with  each  other  for  the  second  place 
had  no  such  liberty  of  choice.  It  has  always  been  necessary 
for  them  to  be  as  much  as  possible  "in  evidence,"  and  to  make 
themselves  conspicuous  to  their  countrymen  by  making  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  successive  Governments.  Hence  their 
policy  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  compromise — the 
resultant  of  the  desire  to  thwart  English  legislation  and  the 
fear  of  offending  Irish  opinion.  Sometimes  the  one  force  has 
got  the  upper  hand  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  rivalry  more 
often  than  not  has  gained  the  day.  If  Mr.  Parnell  has 
gone  straighter  than  his  lieutenants,  it  is  no  doubt  only 
because  he  has  not  been  exposed  to  their  temptations, 
but  he  might  admit  that  without  any  damage  to  his 
position.  After  all,  it  would  be  only  another  way  of  re- 
minding his  Nationalist  countrymen  that  they  will  not  gain 
by  accepting  half  a  dozen  so-called  "  leaders,"  all  eager  to 
cap  each  other's  last  bid  for  notoriety,  in  the  place  of  the 
single  leader  whom  they  had  put  in  a  position  to  act  with  a 
single  eye  to  their  advantage,  and  had  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  competing  for  prominence  with  any  other  Irish 
politician  whatsoever.  And  if  ever  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
return  to  power  and  revive  the  Home  Pule  question,  the 
Nationalist  party  in  Ireland  will  soon  find  the  differ- 
ence between  being  represented  by  one  man  with  plenary 
powers,  and  by  a  junta  of  rival  agitators  with  a  wire- 
pulling priesthood  at  their  back. 


MISS  ORMEROD'S  RESIGNATION. 

I^EW  persons  are  like  to  have  suspected  that  the  office  of 
consulting  entomologist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  was  a  position  in  any  way  difficult  to  define.  That 
it  has  long  been  difficult  to  hold  is  a  fact  clearly  established 
by  Miss  Ormerod's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Ernest  Clarke 
on  her  resignation  of  the  post.  Why  there  should  have 
arisen  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  office  lately  held  by  Miss  Ormerod  is  not  a 
little  surprising.  When  a  chemist  or  an  engineer,  for 
example,  becomes  officially  connected  with  some  public 
institution,  as  consulting  chemist  or  engineer,  the  governing 
body  of  that  institution  is  content  to  consult,  the  chemist  or 
engineer  to  advise.  The  relations  of  adviser  and  advised 
admit  of  no  dispute  and  require  no  definition.  The  con- 
sulting official  is  free  to  pursue  his  private  practice  apart 
from  his  public  duties.  The  institution  to  which  he  is 
attached  could  not  claim  the  fruits  of  his  researches  as  a 
private  worker,  nor  would  any  consulting  official  tole- 
rate such  a  claim  if  it  were  advanced.  Such  is  Miss 
Ormerod's  view  of  her  position,  and  it  is  one  that  custom 
and  common  sense  have  ever  sanctioned.  But  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  do  not 
subscribe  to  this  view.  Little  by  little,  of  late,  they  have 
so  enlarged  their  estimate  of  the  obligations  of  their  con- 
sulting entomologist  that  they  have  acted  as  if  entitled  to 
make  free  with  the  resources  accumulated  by  Miss  Ormerod's 
private  and  independent  studies.  They  would  draw  upon 
these  stores  of  information  at  will,  and  dispose  of  them  in 
whatever  manner  they  thought  fitting.  They  supplied  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  various  times  with  these  valuable 
fruits  of  Miss  Ormerod's  investigations.  The  information 
thus  acquired  appeared  in  the  official  reports  issued  by 
the  department,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  Miss 
Ormerod's  labours.  Naturally,  Miss  Ormerod  complained 
of  these  unacknowledged  appropriations  of  her  work.  But 
her  repeated  protests,  as  she  says,  met  with  no  redress,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  assistance  she  had 
willingly  granted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Altogether, 
it  seems  that  for  a  long  time  past  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  have  made  extraordinary  demands  upon 
Miss  Ormerod's  work,  even  if  they  had  not  expressly 
claimed  that  work  as  their  own  property.  Under  the 
cumulative  pressure  of  this  policy,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
severe  continuance,  Miss  Ormerod  found  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  her  office. 

In  common  with  the  agricultural  community,  and,  we 
unhesitatingly   add,   the   members    of    all  agricultural 
Societies,  including  the  Royal,  we   deeply   regret  Miss 
Ormerod's  resignation.    But  it  cannot  be  said,  after  study- 
ing her  explanatory  statement  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke's 
letter,  that  there  was  any  alternative  action  possible.  The 
decision,  indeed,  ought  not,  we  should  say,  to  have  greatly 
surprised  the  Council  of  the  Society.    The  unacknowledged 
appropriations  of  which  Miss  Ormerod  complains  cannot  be 
attributed  to  accidental  oversight  or  mere  blundering.  They 
are  clearly  inexcusable,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Council,  does  not  attempt  to  defend  them.  This 
kind  of  conveyance  had  been  in  progress  for  several  years. 
Miss  Ormerod  would  be  asked  to  assist  the  entomological 
adviser  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  drawing  up  the  re- 
ports of  the  department.    The  information  thus  supplied 
would   appear  without   acknowledgment.      It   might  be 
thought  that  a  sense  of  dignity,  or  respect  towards  them- 
selves, might  have  inspired  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  honour  the  labours  of  their  consulting 
entomologist  by  protecting  themselves  against  so  plain  a 
violation  of  elementary  justice.    We  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that,  after  repeated    instances  of   the   kind  and 
vain   protests  on  her  part,   Miss   Ormerod   was  un- 
prepared to  submit  detailed   information  as  to  special 
insect  plagues  without  some   assurance   that   what  she 
communicated  should  be  acknowledged  as  hers,  and  should 
not  appear  in  conjunction  with  the  inaccurate  statements  of 
other  writers.    The  last  stipulation  was  justified  by  a  leaf- 
let recently  circulated  among  farmers  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.    Surely  this  was  an  entirely  reasonable  posi- 
tion to  occupy.    Miss  Ormerod  was  requested  to  forward 
information  on  the  devastation  caused  by  the  caterpillar  of 
the  diamond-back  moth.     She  was  perfectly  willing  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Board,  if  she  was  allowed 
to  revise  and  correct  the  proposed  report,  and  her  own 
share  in  the  work  was  duly  acknowledged.    Mr.  Clarke 
says  that  no  claim  of  right  to  use  "  all  Miss  Ormerod's 
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"  work  "  was  ever  put  forth  by  the  Council  of  the  Society. 
Miss  Ormerod  admits  that  this  is  true  ;  the  claim  was  not 
made  in  these  words.  But  in  a  letter  written  early  in 
August  "  Mr.  Clarke  stated  that  the  Society  had  claim  on 
"  details,  or  particulars,  of  information  respecting  insect 
"  attacks  which  were  sent  to  me."  Not  unnaturally  Miss 
Ormerod  considered  that  this  claim  involved  her  inde- 
pendent investigations  and  her  numerous  correspondents. 
She  was  sufficiently  alarmed  to  take  counsel's  opinion  of 
Mr.  Clarke's  letter,  which  opinion  accorded  with  her 
original  liberal  estimate  of  the  claim.  At  a  more  recent 
date  Mr.  Clarke  admitted  that  he  had  "  overstepped  the 
"  Society's  powers,"  and  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  conditions 
of  Miss  Ormerod's  engagement  to  the  Society.  In  other 
words,  he  had  very  loosely  and  inaccurately  denned 
the  functions  of  a  consulting  entomologist.  The  public 
must  be  relieved  to  know  that  Mr.  Clarke  will  place  the 
whole  correspondence  relating  to  this  curious  and  painful 
business  before  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting.  And  he 
expresses  the  opinion,  which  we  cannot  in  any  sense 
share,  that  it  is  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  deal  with 
the  matters  under  discussion. 


THE  CALL  OF  ABRAHAM. 

"  ~V\0  again  for  Wales,  0  political  father,  what  thou  did'st 
-L/  "  for  Ireland  !  "  Such  was  the  cri  du  coeur  wrung 
from  Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P.,  towards  the  close  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Welsh  National  Council  at  Pontypridd.  It 
is  a  passionate  invocation  which  must  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  heart,  and  have  stirred  the  pulses  of  that 
blood  every  drop  of  which  was  understood  to  be  Scotch,  but 
which  will  perhaps  be  found  to  contain  a  strong  Welsh  in- 
gredient on  the  next  occasion  of  his  addr  essing  an  audience 
in  Wales.  His  emotion  will  probably  be  all  the  stronger 
because  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  sees  his  way  to  answering 
Mr.  Abraham's  prayer.  It  is  all  very  well  to  beseech  him 
to  do  for  Wales  what  he  did  for  Ireland — or  perhaps 
the  correct  reading  should  be  to  "  do  for "  Wales  as 
he  "  did  for  "  Ireland — but  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries,  he  might  say,  are  not  parallel.  He  explained 
several  years  ago,  with  great  frankness,  how  it  was  that 
he  was  enabled  to  confer  such  benefits  upon  Ireland  that 
it  has  taken  two-and- twenty  years  to  persuade  her  that 
she  ought  to  be  content  with  them  ;  and  these  conditions 
have  not  yet  reproduced  themselves  in  Wales.  Nor  does 
one  very  well  see  how  even  Mr.  Gladstone  could  suggest 
any  attempt  at  their  artificial  reproduction.  Mr.  Abraham's 
"  political  father  "  could  hardly  make  answer,  "  Ring  the 
"  chapel  bell,  my  son,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 
The  Welsh  Nonconformist,  to  do  him  justice,  is  neither  a 
Moonlighter  nor  an  Invincible.  His  mild  scrimmages  with 
sheriffs'  officers  executing  process  for  the  recovery  of  tithe 
may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  so  many  feeble  tinklings  of 
the  chapel  bell.  But  they  are  nothing  like  the  resounding 
peal  which  would  be  required,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  by  im- 
plication told  us,  to  riDg  him  up  to  a  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment and  confiscation  policy  after  the  Irish  type  ;  and  there 
are  no  signs  at  present  of  any  willingness  among  Welshmen 
to  assume  the  part  of  the  Irish  bell-ringer. 

Perhaps,  however,  that  is  to  come,  and  perhaps,  too, 
its  approach  was  hinted  at  by  another  M  P.,  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans, 
in  a  certain  dark  allusion  contained  in  his  speech  at  the 
National  Council.  Mr.  Evans  appealed  to  residents  of 
Glamorganshire  for  funds  to  help  the  farmers  of  Cardigan- 
shire and  the  adjoining  counties  to  carry  on  the  tithe  war. 
He  hoped,  he  added,  that  the  attempt  to  declare  the  meet- 
ings of  people  on  that  subject  to  be  unlawful  would  not 
succeed,  but  "  if  meetings  where  people  could  express  their 
"  opinions  were  put  down,  they  would  have  to  have  some- 
"  thing  in  the  nature  of  secret  societies."  This  is  an 
ominous  saying  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans's,  and  we  trust,  for  his 
sake,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  merely  silly,  and  is  only 
by  accident  wicked.  If  that  is  so,  it  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  off  with  the  observation  of  Major  Jones  of 
Cardiff,  whom  the  present  agitation  reminds  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America  when  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was 
being  fought  for.  We  shall  not  say  what  other  patient 
servant  of  man — at  present  unemancipated,  or  only  occa- 
sionally let  out  to  attend  a  Congress — reminds  us  of  Major 
Jones  of  Cardiff.  These  two  councillors,  however,  were 
easily  first  in  their  ability  to  suggest  this  comparison. 
Other  speakers  like  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  and  Alderman 


Morgan  awakened  no  such  associations,  and  simply  illus- 
trated the  essentially  human  qualities  of  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  uncharitableness,  as  they  are  displayed  by  the  political 
Dissenter  when  he  allows  his  consciousness  to  play 
freely  round  the  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  Sir  Hussey  Vivian's  speech  was  remarkable  for 
a  survey  of  the  political  future  which  was  almost  worthy 
of  his  distinguished  leader  himself.  The  Conservatives, 
according  to  him,  are  to  carry  a  measure  of  Home  R.ule, 
apparently  before  the  next  election.  Thereupon  Welsh 
Disestablishment  will  come  to  the  front,  and  become  the 
prominent  question  of  the  day ;  and  then  somebody,  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  another — who  we  are  not  told — will  dis- 
establish the  Welsh  Church  ;  and  then  the  Welsh  Non- 
conformist will  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  All  this 
depends,  it  will  be  seen,  upon  the  one  condition  that  the 
Conservatives  carry  a  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland.  If 
they  do  not — and  perhaps,  after  all,  they  will  not — and 
if — another  if — Mr.  Gladstone  comes  back  with  a  majority 
from  the  next  election,  there  are  some  of  us  who  think 
that  there  is  a  pretty  brisk  competition  among  "questions  " 
for  "  the  front,"  and  that  "  Welsh  Disestablishment " 
may  not  improbably  prove  unable,  in  racing  parlance,  "  to 
get  through  its  horses."  What  does  Sir  Hussey  Vivian 
think  1 


COSAS  DE  CHILE. — THE  HUASO. 

npiIE  Huaso  is  a  centaur.  He  rides  as  other  men  eat.  The 
horse  is  as  much  a  necessary  of  existence  to  him  as  the  half- 
quartern  loaf  to  the  English  agriculturist.  Under  Providence  he 
will  dispel,  on  a  mind  not  above  the  reception  of  impressions,  the 
innate  insular  notion  that  no  people  know  how  to  rightly  handle 
that  animal  save  ourselves.  Yet  he  rides  Chilian  fashion,  which 
is  not  that  of  Captain  Robert  Weir.  He  and  his  horse  are  both 
suited  and  equipped  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  If  absurd  in 
European  eyes,  it  is  the  outcome  of  experience.  He  has  to  pass 
day  after  day  in  the  saddle,  so  that  saddle  is  short,  deep,  and 
high-peaked,  giving  support  before  and  behind.  The  rider 
should  fit  into  it  like  a  foot  into  a  boot.  Hence  he  chooses 
it  with  care.  A  huaso  will  lend  his  horse,  and  even  at  pinch 
his  pacing  mule,  but  draws  the  line  at  his  saddle,  sauf  force 
majeure,  lie  has  often  to  camp  out  at  night.  Hence  under 
the  saddle  six,  eight,  or  ten  layers  of  sheepskins,  cut  square,  are 
packed,  so  that  he  sits  almost  on  a  level  with  his  horse's  head. 
These  serve  as  bed  and  coverlet.  He  has  to  crush  in  and  out  of 
herds  of  cattle  and  scattered  timber,  and  to  skirt  walls  of  rock  and 
palisades  of  tree-trunks  at  full  gallop.  Hence  he  protects  his  feet 
with  stirrups  that  are  hollowed-out  blocks  of  wood.  His  massive 
bit  will  check  his  mount  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  or  jerk  it  out 
of  the  line  of  charge  of  an  angry  bull.  His  reins  of  plaited 
leather  or  twisted  horsehair,  with  silver  ornaments,  terminate  in  a 
kind  of  long  bell-pull,  serving  to  tether  his  horse  or  to  urge  it  to  speed 
when  brought  down  with  a  smack  across  its  quarter.  They  are 
slack,  save  when  needed  to  check  the  animal  or  to  turn  it  by  a 
touch  on  the  neck.  His  spurs,  with  rowels  four  inches  across, 
are  less  cruel  than  they  look.  The  blunt  points  serve  rather  to 
guide  than  wound,  for  he  rides  as  much  with  his  legs  as  with  his 
bridle.  "  He  has  no  hands  for  that,"  sneers  the  Englishman. 
But  his  hands  are  wanted  for  the  lasso,  coiled  up  and  slung 
behind  his  right  thigh.  He  really  guides  his  mount  by  his  will. 
The  horse  is  at  one  with  its  rider.  It  knows  exactly  what  he 
wants  it  to  do,  like  a  well-broken  dog  in  the  field.  "  It  will  not 
jump,"  is  another  English  complaint.  It  is  not  wanted  to, 
for  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  jump  over.  But  it  will  go 
on  till  it  drops,  without  rest,  food,  or  water,  and  will  scramble 
up  and  down  precipices  as  if  it  had  claws  in  its  hoofs.  The  rider- 
will  find  his  way  from  point  to  point  without  a  compass,  and  lift 
a  trail  like  a  bloodhound,  and  is  full  of  odd  lore  and  half-Indian 
superstitions  concerning  every  work  of  nature  around  him. 

The  huaso  has  a  hierarchy  of  his  own.  To  the  initiated  his 
position  in  this  is  indicated  by  his  garb.  He  wears  the  omni- 
present striped  poncho,  but  the  colour  of  the  stripes,  and  above  all 
the  predominance  of  red,  have  their  significance,  like  the  regalia 
of  Oddfellows  and  Good  Tgmplars.  A  red  border  implies 
considerable  importance.  To  the  hat  of  Guayaquil  grass,  mas- 
querading under  the  name  of  Panama,  of  the  roto  he  prefers  a 
true  sombrero — a  shade  hat — of  stiff  grey  felt,  with  shallow, 
rounded  crown  and  down-curving  brim,  ornamented  with  devices 
in  stamped  leather.  Many-buckled  leather  gaiters  reach  to  his 
thighs.  The  huaso  is  seen  in  his  glory  at  a  rodeo.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cattle  graze  at  large  in  charge  of  him  and  his  fellows 
on  the  plains  and  the  lower  Andean  slopes,  and,  despite  his  care, 
the  scattered  herds  get  mixed.    So  it  is  customary  once  a  year  to 
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surround  and  drive  them  to  some  common  centre,  where  strays 
are  sorted  out,  drafts  made,  and  yearlings  branded.  Camps  are 
formed  for  this  purpose,  and  to  them  flock  the  huasos  from  scores 
of  miles  around,  often  with  their  women-folk  perched  up  behind 
them  on  the  crupper,  or  drawn  along  in  bullock  carts.  The  great 
hacienderos,  owners  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  cattle,  are 
there  at  the  head  of  their  followings,  amongst  whom  yet  linger 
traces  of  an  almost  feudal  devotion.  A  fine  sight  it  is  to  see  one 
of  these  escorted  by  thirty  or  forty  wild  horsemen,  one  and  all 
galloping  as  if  for  dear  life,  with  their  long  locks  streaming  and 
their  ponchos  floating  out  behind  them.  Young  bloods  from 
town  and  country  on  high-bred  horses  also  join  in  for  the  sake  of 
the  sport  and  merriment.  For  when  the  day's  work  is  done, 
drinking,  gambling,  and  the  eternal  zamacueca,  with  its  shuffling 
steps  and  licentious  verses,  goes  on  all  through  the  night.  It  is  only 
considered  nat  ural  that  a  rodeo  should  end  like  Burns's  "  Holy 
Fair." 

The  lassoing  or  roping  of  cattle  is  much  the  same  all  the  world 
over.  But  the  work  done  at  the  rodeo  has  its  sportive  side.  A 
couple  of  huasos  will  undertake  to  fetch  any  individual  beast 
selected  out  of  the  thick  of  the  crowding,  plunging,  bellowing 
herd,  without  a  yard  of  rope.  They  will  literally  drive  their 
horses  into  the  densely  packed  mass  of  cattle,  and  worm  their 
way  onward  till  they  reach  the  one  chosen.  Then  there  is  more 
bellowing,  roaring,  and  scuffling  till  he  bursts  out  with  them  after 
him.  Or  they  will  artfully  run  the  mob  in  a  circle  till  the  victim 
is  worked  to  the  outside,  and  then  dash  in  and  cut  him  off.  But 
this  is  not  all.  They  must  now  show  their  dexterity  in  heading, 
checking,  and  turning  the  beast  in  different  directions.  The  well- 
trained  horses  work  like  greyhounds  after  a  hare.  Each  lies 
close  alongside,  to  right  and  left,  till  suddenly  one  draws  forward 
to  the  shoulder  and  the  other  drops  back  to  the  flank  and,  presto, 
the  beast  is  shot  off  at  a  right  angle  to  its  former  course.  Every 
move  of  this  game  must  be  played  by  rule,  and  a  failure  in  one  of 
these  calls  forth  yells  and  laughter  from  the  experts  looking  on. 
Moreover,  there  is  the  chance  of  being  gored  or  bowled  over  by 
an  unexpected  turn  of  the  maddened  beast,  an  incident  vastly 
enhancing  the  delight  of  the  spectators,  who  have  all  the  Chilian 
love  of  bloodshed.  There  is  generally  a  fair  sprinkling  of  such 
incidents  at  a  rodeo  ;  but  the  huaso  takes  a  great  deal  of  killing. 

Chili  has  its  national  pastime,  at  which  the  huaso  excels. 
It  is  the  game  of  barro.  Outside  almost  every  wayside  drink- 
ing shop  of  mud  and  reeds,  and  of  more  pretentious  adobe 
brick  and  red  tiles,  is  a  range  of  posts  supporting  a  long  rail  for 
tethering  horses  to.  A  knot  of  horses  may  be  gathered  about  the 
door.  On  a  wager  for  drinks  sides  are  chosen.  Ramon  puts  his 
horse's  chest  to  the  rail,  about  its  centre.  Jose  draws  up  close 
by  his  side.  Ignacio,  Pedro,  Miguel,  range  themselves  beyond 
Ramon,  each  with  his  horse's  chest  well  up  to  the  bar.  Santiago, 
Juan,  and  Andres  back  up  Jose  in  like  fashion.  Then  the  game 
begins.  The  object  of  each  side  is  to  force  its  way  along  to  the 
further  end  of  the  bars,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  opposite  party. 
Each  closes  in  sideways  with  all  its  power.  The  big  rowels  are 
worked  to  keep  the  horses'  chests  fast  against  the  rail  till  their 
sides  drip  blood,  and  the  cruel  bits  jerked  till  the  foam 
from  their  tortured  mouths  flies  far  and  wide.  The  riders 
yell  like  demons  with  excitement,  and  screech  out  oaths  of 
rage  and  pain  as  tbe  pressure  increases  and  their  legs  are  crushed 
against  those  of  their  neighbours.  The  spectators  madden  in 
turn.  Manuel  and  Tomas  add  their  strength  to  one  side,  Carlos 
and  Domingo  to  the  other.  Meanwhile  Ramon  and  Jose  have  been 
putting  into  play  every  resource  of  horsemanship.  Each  strives 
to  wedge  bis  way  in  front  of  the  other,  and  their  well-trained 
mounts  second  them  with  an  intelligence  scarcely  credible.  They 
lower  their  heads,  and,  with  sideward  twist,  seek  to  bring  them 
up  under  the  jaw  of  their  rival  and  so  oust  him  from  his  position. 
Sometimes  this  is  achieved,  and  a  corresponding  advance  along 
the  bar  won.  A  good  horse  dexterously  handled  will  work  thus 
the  whole  distance.  But  at  big  set  matches,  with  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  picked  players  a  side,  a  whole  day  may  be  thus 
spent  without  the  contest  being  decided.  Limbs  of  both  men 
and  horses  are  crushed  and  broken,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  riders  are  helped  from  their  saddles,  it  is  often  found 
necessary  to  cut  away  the  trousers  from  the  swollen  flesh  beneath. 
But  the]  huaso  is  tough,  and  a  day  or  two  on  his  back  and  pure 
olive  oil  restore  him  to  strength  and  suppleness. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

"J^TOTHING  except  the  phylloxera  is  likely  to  do  much  harm  to 
the  vineland.  The  vineyards  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the 
Rheingau  are  far  too  valuable  to  be  turned  to  meaner  purposes. 
The  terraced  steeps  lower  down  the  river  have  been  constructed, 
and  are  maintained,  with  infinite  labour.    It  is  suggestive  to  see 


the  sterile  rock  yielding  a  perennial  flow  of  generous  liquor.  But 
fashion  seems  to  have  been  changing  in  the  course  of  the  centuries. 
Longfellow  makes  his  jovial  old  monkish  cellarer,  in  the  Golden 
Legend,  sing  the  praises  of  the  noble  Bacharach  casks.  Nowa- 
days the  Bacharach  has  neither  name  nor  fame  in  the  markets, 
and  is  considered  very  thin  tipple  by  the  least  critical  of  tourists. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  full-bodied  red  wines  of  the  Aar,  the 
Walportzheimer  and  the  Assmannshauser,  have  come  deservedly 
into  note.  Tbe  sweet  Tokay,  called  "  Imperial "  from  time  im- 
memorial, is  nowhere  when  compared  to  the  Jobannis'berg  and  the 
Steinberg,  which,  being  always  the  most  acceptable  of  gifts  to 
kings  and  diplomatists,  have  helped  to  assure  the  fortunes  of  the 
Metternichs.  They  figure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  German  hotel 
wine-lists ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
wine-merchants  have  never  attempted  to  popularize  them  at  low 
prices.  As  the  ground  on  which  they  are  grown  may  be 
notoriously  measured  by  the  square  foot,  the  imposture  would 
be  too  transparent.  Whereas  excellent  second  growths  like  the 
Riidesberg  and  the  Rauenthaler,  as  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  definite  boundaries,  lend  themselves  to  the  miracle  of  in- 
definite multiplication.  Not  that  it  is  easy  to  deceive  the  con- 
noisseur, who  can  tell  to  within  a  mile  or  a  couple  of  miles  whence 
the  contents  of  any  particular  bottles  have  come.  The  Rauenthal 
is  really  a  misnomer  ;  but  the  slopes  on  which  that  most  fragrant 
vine  is  grown  are  of  very  moderate  extent.  The  path  that  winds 
upwards  past  the  village  of  Eaueuthal  from  Eltville  on  the  Rhine 
is  the  pleasantest  way  to  arrive  at  the  bubbling  sources  of  the 
highly-carbonized  Brunnen  of  Nassau.  Except  that  houses  have 
been  spreading  and  big  hotels  have  sprung  up,  the  most  health- 
giving  of  these  Brunnen  are  much  as  they  used  to  be  when  Sir 
Francis  Head  wrote  his  charming  brochure.  The  surrounding 
woods  beyond  the  two-mile  radius  are  just  as  solitary ;  the  farmers 
and  peasants  are  apparently  as  primitive,  although  they  have  been 
Prussianized,  and  sent  to  school,  and  caught  up  in  the  conscrip- 
tion. You  may  still  as  you  come  back  from  your  constitutional 
of  an  evening  see  the  graceful  roebucks  in  the  glades  on  the  skirts 
of  the  coverts.  It  is  true  that  within  the  last  year  or  two 
Schwalbach  has  been  linked  to  Wiesbaden  by  rail.  But  few 
foreigners  care  to  travel  by  that  wearisome  Eselbahn,  and  it  only 
brings  in  its  obnoxious  excursionists  of  a  Sunday.  As  for  the 
manners  and  habits  of  tbe  German  cure-guests,  they  have  scarcely 
changed  since  Head  satirized  them.  There  is  still  the  same  graceless 
gormandizing  at  midday  ;  still  the  same  swilling  of  afternoon 
beer ;  the  same  smoking  of  rank  tobacco,  and  the  same  indigestible 
supper  with  cucumber  and  potato  salads  by  way  of  soporific. 
Strange  that  doctors  who  are  so  severe  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia 
should  be  so  lenient  to  their  patients'  foibles  in  Nassau.  The 
corpulent  and  plethoric  victim  of  rheumatic  gout  counteracts  the 
effects  of  the  imexceptionable  air  and  water  by  continuing,  and 
indeed  exaggerating,  his  indiscretions.  For  the  exhilarating  air 
gives  a  fictitious  appetite  which  it  is  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
the  glutton  to  gratify.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  something  of 
the  same  sort  goes  on  at  fashionable  Homburg,  when  the  annual 
immigration  of  English  dyspeptics  has  set  in.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions at  the  Homburg  tables  oTMte,  and  picnics  with  heavy  hampers 
keep  the  game  alive.  But  at  Homburg,  although  a  certain  refine- 
ment in  gastronomy  is  observed,  the  patients  are  just  as  guilty. 
They  have  come  professedly  to  expiate  the  sins  of  a  long  course 
of  luncheons  and  dinners  through  the  season,  with  five  o'clock 
teas  and  ball-suppers  thrown  in.  It  says  much  for  their  constitu- 
tions and  our  greatly  abused  climate  that  they  can  stand  the 
strain ;  for  exercise  in  an  easily  swung  Victoria  or  barouche,  or 
outside  a  pleasant  park  hack,  goes  for  nothing.  The  secret  is  that 
the  Britons  really  love  exercise,  and  take  it  almost  to  excess, 
although  irregularly.  The  girls  who  have  gone  in  for  lawn  tennis 
at  Homburg  would  dance  the  men  off  their  legs  in  London  if  the 
mashers  would  let  them  ;  and  the  masher  who  pretends  to  shudder 
at  a  waltz,  asks  nothing  better  than  a  hard  day's  deer-stalking  or 
a  brilliant  burst  with  the  hounds.  Here  at  Homburg  you  see 
elderly  members  of  the  Service  and  Political  Clubs,  though  crippled 
by  gout  or  chronic  rheumatism,  doing  their  measured  constitu- 
tionals early  and  late,  as  if  they  were  knocking  off  their  thousand 
miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  or  had  been  doomed  by  the  magistrate 
to  a  month  on  the  mill. 

So  far  as  actual  prosperity  goes,  we  do  not  believe  that  either 
Homburg  or  Wiesbaden  has  suffered  by  the  abolition  of  tbe 
gaming  tables.  The  gaming  syndicates  who  laid  out  the  grounds, 
and  set  off  the  natural  attractions  of  those  places  by  scientific  land- 
scape-gardening, left  everything  to  the  municipalities  in  the  best 
condition.  They  bequeathed  the  magnificent  casinos,  with  their 
sumptuous  suites  of  rooms  for  all  purposes,  with  their  gilded 
ceilings  and  their  frescoed  colonnades.  And  the  bands,  the 
promenades,  and  other  things  have  been  kept  going  by  the 
exaction  of  the  Kurtaxe,  which  no  sojourner  has  great  reason  to 
grudge.  But  we  must  say  that,  recalling  the  humours  of  tbe  olden 
time,  we  find  the  airs  and  affectations  of  modern  respectability 
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somewhat  dull  and  monotonous.  We  should  say  nothing  if  we 
believed  society  was  one  whit  the  better;  hut  we  fear  that 
the  vices  which  were  formerly  encouraged  to  parade  themselves 
have  only  been  driven  below  the  surface.  Rien  ne  va  plus 
in  the  baths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest,  and  the 
croupier  has  shifted  his  quarters  to  Monte  Carlo ;  but  men 
can  find  as  easy  opportunities  as  ever  of  burning  their  fingers  at 
baccarat  or  dcarte  to  any  extent,  with  the  suspicion,  and  often 
the  conviction,  that  they  have  been  swindled.  We  do  not  think 
we  were  sinners  beyond  other  Galileans,  but  it  used  to  be  plea- 
sant to  take  up  one's  quarters  at  "  The  Russie,"  in  Frankfort,  with 
what  was  then  almost  unrivalled  comfort  and  cuisine,  and  to 
make  dashes  of  an  autumn  evening  to  Homburg,  if  the  spirit 
moved  us,  and  we  were  sated  with  the  admirable  Frankfort  opera 
and  the  society  of  the  Casino  of  Nobles.  The  carriage  in  the 
course  of  a  single  hour  carried  you  across  sundry  frontiers,  with  the 
variegated  boundary-posts  and  the  glimmering  lanterns.  Then, 
in  the  lively  capital  of  the  tiny  principality  of  Hesse-Homburg, 
you  emerged  into  the  blaze  of  gas  and  wax-lights,  where  the 
night  moths  and  gaudy  butterflies  flitting  round  the  flame 
were  scorching  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  merry  accom- 
paniment of  the  rattle  of  the  rakes  and  the  jingle  of  the 
rouleaux.  The  man  of  the  world  met  acquaintances  and  saw 
celebrities ;  and  the  student  of  manners  was  reminded  at  every 
turn  of  the  inimitable  types  in  Edmond  About's  Trente  et 
Quarante, 

It  is  true  that,  independently  of  the  fortunes  of  the  tables,  we 
used  to  find  that  a  little  of  that  went  a  long  way.    One  tires 
sooner  of  the  burlesques  of  the  Bouffes  or  of  the  frolics  of  the 
Palais  Royal  than  of  the  graver  representations  of  the  Theatre- 
Francais.    But  then  it  was  always  an  easy  and  agreeable  change 
to  the  quiet  trouting  streams  and  sylvan  recesses  of  the  Black 
Forest,  to  the  capitals  of  the  mediatized  bishoprics,  or  to  what  were 
formerly  the  free  cities  of  the  Empire.    Frankfort  itself,  although 
a  bustling  centre  of  banking  and  finance,  was  at  that  time 
encircled  by  its  ancient  walls,  and  shady  anlagen  marvellously 
melodious  with  nightingales,  and  wonderfully  seductive  to  moon- 
struck lovers.    The  market-place  of  quaint  old  Bamberg  of  a 
market  morning  was  a  sight  to  see,  with  the  picturesquely 
mediaeval   costumes  of  the   sun-burned  peasants.     Nor  was 
WTiirzburg  less  attractive,  with  its  many-statued  bridge  and 
the  gigantic  eighteenth-century  palace  of  its  Prince-Bishops, 
Dukes  of  Franconia,  looking  over  to  the  hotel  across  the  spacious 
Place.   Wiirzbnrg  had  always  been  a  wealthy  bishopric,  yet  that 
monumental  episcopal  building,  with  limitless  accommodation 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  episcopal  revenues,  recalled  the 
satirical  memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bayreuth.    It  suggested 
something  like  hydraulic  pressure  on  a  fertile  soil  and  the  re- 
morseless  squeezing   of  overburdened  subjects,  with  striking 
contrasts  of  piety  and  profligacy,  pride  and  poverty,  splendour 
and  squalor.    In  romantic  Nuremberg,  too,  we  were  reminded 
that   even   in    the    freest    of   free   cities    the    golden  age 
was  never  contemporaneous  with    the  middle   ages.  Wealth 
and  luxury  had  alike  increased  ;  the  massive  gold  watches  called 
Nuremberg  eggs,  and  the  significant  manufacture  of  children's  toys, 
showed  that  the  strong  walls  had  been  a  sufficient  protection 
against  ambitious  and  aggressive  neighbours.  But  the  free  institu- 
tions were  illusory  and  nominal  so  far  as  the  democracy  of  labour 
was  concerned  ;  and  the  noble  burghers  and  the  hereditary  dele- 
gates of  the  guilds  were  an  oligarchy  as  despotic  as  either  king  or 
kaiser.    At  Nuremberg,  as  at  Batisbon,  they  are  still  proud  to 
exhibit  the  long-suppressed  secrets   of  the  mediaeval  torture- 
chambers.  Beyond  the  ordinary  rack  and  the  thumbscrew,  infernal 
ingenuity  had  exhausted  itself  in  devising  methods  which  pro- 
longed torment  while  they  cherished  vitality.    The  study  of 
suggestive  sights  like  these  should  be  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  profitable  episodes  in  a  foreign  tour.    You  may 
very  probably  be  bored  to  death  ;  you  may  have  failed  to  leave 
your  home  cares  behind  you  ;  you  may  be  looking  forward  with 
grave  apprehension  to  having  to  retrace  your  weary  steps,  running 
the  gauntlet  of  sightseeing,  railway  stations,  and  laquais  de  place. 
But  at  least  you  feel  that  anything  that  can  befal  you  is  better 
than  having  been  brought  up  in  a  flourishing  Imperial  city,  where 
the  thoroughfares  were  mined  beneath  your  feet,  and  you  might 
disappear  any  day  of  your  life  in  an  oubliette,  leaving  your  family 
to  the  mercies  of  the  municipality  and  your  enemies. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  VERY  MUCH  ABROAD. 

TT  is  too  soon  to  expect  a  general  reaction  against  the  move- 
ment for  abolishing  classical  study.  Our  modem  scientific 
pilot  has,  by  virtue  of  a  sublime  self-assurance,  got  the  good  ship 
Education  so  firmly  in  hand,  that  passengers  and  crew  implicitly 
obey  his  lightest  word.    When  he  tells  them  that  mast  and  sails, 


i    which  used  to  be  thought  of  some  importance,  are  mere  lumber, 
;    and  that  the  real  way  to  make  speed  is  to  pitch  them  by  the 
i    board,  all  hands,  except  a  few  prejudiced  old  salts,  set  to  with  a 
i    will  to  effect  this  admirable  improvement.    Presently,  when  the 
i    vessel  is  reduced  to  a  sheer  hulk  with  disappointing  results,  they 
will  bethink  themselves  that  the  scientific  pilot's  contempt  for 
mast  and  sails  possibly  arose  from  his  knowing  nothing  about 
them ;  and  they  will  proceed  to  throw  him  overboard,  or  at  least 
clap  him  in  ;  irons  so  as  to  be  out  of  mischief.    That  such  a 
reaction  will  set  in  sooner  or  later  is  as  certain  as  that  the  sun 
gives  light.    Time's  revenges  have  no  surer  game  than  the  pro- 
nouncements of  that  noisy  meddling  kind  of  half-knowledge  to 
which  this  movement,  among  others,  is  due.    The  vindication  of 
ancient  wisdom,  which  we  had  been  told  was  foolishness,  by 
the  backward  swing  of  the  scientific  pendulum  has  become  a  daily 
experience,  and  here  too  it  will  not  fail.    To  those  who  think 
otherwise  we  recommend  the  latest  word  on  the  subject. 

M.  Guyau,  whose  posthumous  work  on  education  has  recently 
appeared  in  an  English  dress,  is,  for  several  reasons,  an  excep- 
tionally valuable  witness  on  the  point.  The  brilliant  young 
French  thinker  was  a  modern  of  the  moderns.  Every  field  of 
contemporary  thought  was  familiar  to  him.  He  had  studied  with 
equal  penetration  the  most  recent  teaching  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy. He  had  at  his  fingers'  ends  not  only  Herbert  Spencer, 
Ribot,  Wundt,  Maudsley  and  Galton,  but  Du  Bois-Reymond, 
Beaunis  and  Lagrange — he  knew  all  about  the  congenital 
criminal,  the  hypnotic  and  the  neuropath — even  hygiene  and  demo- 
graphy had  no  secrets  from  him.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  of 
actual  systems  of  education  less  accurate  and  extensive,  from  Eton 
to  Yasnaia  Poliana,  the  scene  of  Tolstoi's  amazing  experiments  in 
pedagogy  by  "natural  reactions."  No  writer  on  the  subject  is 
so  completely  and  widely  up  to  date.  And  he  has  other  merits  ; 
on  the  one  hand  he  is  no  partisan  of  this  or  that  school,  but 
discusses  every  problem  with  true  scientific  calm  and  candour ; 
and  on  the  other  his  book  is  by  no  means  a  mere  flabby  resume,  a 
hodge-podge  of  multitudinous  facts  and  fancies.  Without  unduly 
dogmatizing,  he  expresses  perfectly  definite  conclusions,  and  can 
give  his  reasons  for  them.  On  all  these  grounds  his  opinion  is 
entitled  to  respect. 

Now,  upon  the  merits  of  classical  and  scientific  studies  Guyau 
is  very  explicit.    He  does  not  indeed  set  one  against  the  other, 
like  the  half-educated  dogmatizers  who  preach  an  anti-classical 
crusade,  and  say — This  is  all  good,  that  all  bad.  His  method  is  not 
polemical ;  if  it  were,  he  would  be  less  worth  quoting.  He  discusses 
each  in  its  place  and  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  which  lends 
all  the  more  weight  to  his  opinion.   In  the  first  place,  he  combats 
again  and  again  the  common  fallacy  that  the  object  of  intellectual 
education  is  the  acquirement  of  "  useful "  knowledge.    Its  sole 
aim  is  to  develop  the  mind,  not  in  a  single  direction,  but  in  all ;  to 
form  heads,  not  to  fill  them,  to  use  Montesquieu's  phrase.  Indeed 
he  objects  to  modern  languages  as  a  substitute  for  classics,  on  the 
ground  that  the  teaching  of  them  would  inevitably  tend  towards 
practical  expediency,  and  the  mental  training  be  lost  sight  of  in 
favour  of  immediate  utility.    "  It  is  not  linguistic  acquirements 
we  have  to  consider,"  he  says,  "but  the  development  of  mind 
and  taste."    Therefore  "  let  the  old  classics  remain  part  of  the 
curriculum,"  for  the  Greeks  and  Latins  are  after  all  "  the  in- 
comparable masters  of  literature."    "If  we  can  teach  enough 
Greek  and  Latin  to  make   children  study  the  masterpieces 
of  antiquity,   no   one   will   deny  that   they  will   have  the 
best  literary  education."    He  means  that  no  educated  person 
will  deny  it,  ignoring  our  own  reformers,  who,  being  unable  to 
study  those  masterpieces  themselves,  pronounce  them  worse  than 
useless  for  educational  purposes.    "  Graeco-Latin  antiquity,"  he 
continues,  "has  one  quality  of  supreme  importance  from  the 
pedagogic  point  of  view ;  it  is  not  romantic.    There  is,  therefore, 
no  risk  of  developing  in  the  young  a  wandering  imagination  .  .  . 
a  more  or  less  factitious  sentimentality.    Besides,  reason  is  the 
leading  characteristic  of  ancient,  and  especially  Roman,  litera- 
ture, and  children  want  reason,  good  sense,  and  good  taste  more 
than  anything."    In  discussing  the  methods  of  teaching  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  speaks  of  the  merits  of  translation  and  composition, 
but  finds  the   most   valuable   exercise   of   all   to    be  none 

other    than    the   pet    object  of   the   reformer's   scorn  even 

Latin  verses.  "  Above  all,  verses — Latin  verses— are  pre-eminently 
the  literary  exercise ;  a  student  who  has  never  written  a  Latin 
verse  is  not  really  a  man  of  letters."  Of  course  the  worship  of 
form  is  not  everything ;  for  the  complete  education  philosophical 
and  scientific  studies  (of  a  certain  kind)  must  be  added ;  but  let  it 
be  noted  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  scientific  man  nothing  can 
replace  the  old  classical  studies.  As  for  people  forgetting  their 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  alleged  "  waste  of  time,"  that  is  nothing 
to  the  point.  It  does  not  matter  whether  they  forget  or  not  for 
educational  purposes;  the  object  is  mental  discipline.  Besides 
everything  else  learnt  at  the  same  age  is  equally  liable  to  be  for 
gotten.    Only  the  dullard  lays  the  blame  of  his  ignorance  on  the 
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time  "  wasted  "  over  classics  ;  it  was  wasted,  no  doubt,  but  be 
would  bave  wasted  it  equally  over  anything  else. 

On  the  subject  of  science  Guy.au  is  not  less  instructive.  "Outside 
the  sum  total  of  the  narrow  and  positive  science  indispensable  in 
practical  life  all  restricted  scientific  education  is  sterile."  To  be 
of  any  value  it  must  be  broad,  even  if  vague,  "  for  general  views 
and  the  perspective  in  which  science  displays  objects  are  worth 
more  than  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves."  But 
this  is  not  what  is  generally  meant  by  science  at  all.  "  Scientific 
instruction,"  he  continues,  "  develops  the  reasoning  powers  less 
than  one  might  think,  for  it  provides  the  mind  with  facts  and 
prepared  formulas  ;  it  does  not  exercise  the  power  of  thinking 
for  oneself."  The  latter  is  the  real  object ;  mere  accumulation 
of  facts— erudition,  as  he  calls  it— he  holds  in  abhorrence. 
Even  practical  demonstration  with  an  apparatus  is  "  a  mere 
illustration  which  can  in  no  way  develop  the  mechanism  of 
inductive  reasoning."  "  Teach  a  little  science,"  he  says,  "  but 
teach  it  scientifically — that  is  to  say,  by  reconstructing  the 
science,  and  making  the  student  reconstruct  it."  The  sup- 
posed merit  of  science,  its  precision,  is  to  him  its  greatest 
objection.  Where  all  is  cut  and  dried  there  can  be  no  mental 
exercise,  no  doubting  and  questioning.  "  At  school  and  college 
alike  scientific  instruction  becomes  a  storing  up  of  facts  in 
the  memory,  when  its  essential  object  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  observing  and  reasoning  power."  "  Philosophical 
training  and  good  literary  training  alone  develop  the  reason- 
ing power."  In  short,  science  possesses  at  best  a  compara- 
tively low  educational  value,  and,  as  actually  taught,  not  even 
that.  Every  word  of  which  will  be  endorsed  by  those  who  have 
gone  through  a  complete  course  of  study  and  have  learnt  to 
estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  literary,  philosophic,  and  scien- 
tific element.  The  last  by  itself  furnishes  the  poorest  mental 
equipment,  not  appreciably  superior  to  what  is  called  a  "  sound 
commercial  education  " — say,  the  intellectual  stock-in-trade  of  a 
bagman — and  only  made  good  in  rare  instances  by  laborious  appli- 
cation in  after-life.  If  this  is  the  pedagogic  ideal,  well  and 
good ;  but  is  it  ? 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

ON  Monday  evening  Miss  Minnie  Palmer  began  a  short  season 
at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  and  repeated  her  performance  of 
My  Sweetheart,  embellished,  we  are  informed,  with  "  new  music, 
exquisite  toilets,  new  songs,"  a  fact  the  importance  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  the  circumstances,  to  over-estimate.  Neither 
the  play,  which  is  a  play  but  pour  rire,  nor  the  actress,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  call  her  so  for  the  occasion,  is  fit  subject  for  serious 
criticism.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  criticism  would  be  vain ;  for 
both  My  Sweetheart  and  Miss  Minnie  Palmer  must  be  dealt  with 
as  established  and,  for  the  present,  at  least,  ineffaceable  institutions. 
It  woidd  be  not  less  idle,  moreover,  to  inquire  how  either  came 
into  being,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  "Miss  Minnie 
Palmer,"  we  are  assured,  "  has  now  passed  the  tenth  consecutive 
successful  year  in  heroriginal  creation  of  'Tina,'  and  has  pleased  all 
classes  of  audiences  in  all  corners  of  the  English-speaking  world." 
Even  taking  this  statement  with  tbe  usual  allowance  for  ex- 
aggeration, excused,  if  not  justified,  by  tbe  exigencies  of  advertise- 
ment, we  get  the  fact  that  Miss  Palmer  still  finds  it  worth  her 
while  to  perform  at  a  West-end  London  theatre  a  tawdry,  in- 
consequential play  like  this,  and  herself,  as  the  main  if  not  the  only 
recognized  attraction,  to  represent  the  appalling  caricature  of  the 
American  child  embodied  in  Tina.  Miss  Palmer  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  graceful  gifts.  Her  personal  charms  are  undeniable. 
She  can  dance  elegantly;  she  has  a  pleasant  voice,  which  she 
knows  how  to  use  sufficiently  well  for  ordinary  purposes  in  comic 
opera,  should  she  ch  oose,  and  she  has  a  command  of  arch  and  vivacious 
expression,  which  should  render  unnecessary  the  curiously  repellent 
style  of  grimace  and  antic  she  adopts,  apparently  with  delight  to  a 
considerable  section  of  the  public  and  profit  to  herself.  Did  we  not 
know  that  sterling  work,  if  not  requiring  too  severe  a  mental  effort 
for  its  appreciation,  meets  with  a  gratifying  measure  of  popular 
approval,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  despair  of  a  public  which  has 
made  My  Sweetheart  and  Miss  Minnie  Palmer,  as  she  chooses  to 
play  Tina,  possible  for  ten  years,  or  even  ten  weeks,  in  England. 
Of  course,  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  anew  generation  of 
playgoers  has  arisen  who  knew  not  Miss  Palmer  ten  years  ago  ; 
but  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  that  fact  makes  matters  any  better. 
Possibly  something  of  Miss  Palmer's  success  may  be  attributed 
to  a  breaking  out  in  theatrical  audiences  of  the  old  Adam 
which  has  forsaken  music-halls  but  still  likes  to  get  the  sound 
of  the  clog-dance,  plantation  song,  and  banjo  solo  over  other 
footlights,  just  as  many  excellent  people  will  not  scruple  to 
enjoy  the  chaste  delights  of  St.  George's  Hall  whom  wild  horses 
would  not  drag  to  see  a  play  performed  in  a  theatre.  But  then 
My  Sweetheart  cannot  even  be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  variety 
entertainments.    As  to  the  general   performance,   apart  from 


Miss  Palmer's  share  in  it,  Mr.  William  Farren,  junr.,  brings  his 
powers  to  bear  with  pleasing  effect  as  the  broken-down  gambler, 
Joe  Shotwell,  and  Miss  Marie  Lewes  invests  the  conventional  ad- 
venturess, Miss  Fleeter,  with  characteristic  hardness  and  deter- 
mination. 

Another  importation  from  the  United  States  made  its  appear- 
ance on  Wednesday  night  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's 
distinguished  company  of  comedians.  Once  more  they  occupied 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  considerably  enlarged  and  altered  for  the 
better,  and  opened,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  of 
recent  travelling  and  holiday-making,  with  that  curious  annexa- 
tion from  the  German,  A  Night  Off',  now  played  in  England  for 
the  first  time  for  five  years.  That  it  has  not  been  performed  oftener 
of  late  is  easily  to  be  understood  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  repertory  includes  Nancy  8f  Co.,  a  work  dealing  with  very 
similar  materials,  though  the  treatment  of  them  is  widely  difle- 
rent.  The  best  quality  of  the  play  is  its  effective  character- 
drawing,  and  that  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  of  its  inclusion  in 
the  repertory  of  this  extremely  capable  company.  Miss  Ada 
Rehan's  restless  impetuosity,  her  constantly  varying  moods, 
from  a  childish  wilfulness,  fascinating  in  its  very  petulance,  to 
tender  and  more  womanly  qualities,  give  life  to  the  part  of 
Nisbe,  though  the  character  affords  nothing  like  full  scope  to 
her  abilities.  The  dry,  incisive  side  of  Mr.  John  Drew's  manner 
is  principally  displayed  in  his  rendering  of  the  noble  vagabond. 
Love  scenes  between  Miss  Rehan  and  Mr.  Drew  have  always 
an  irresistible  charm  of  their  own,  and  those  in  A  Night  Off 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Perhaps  the  prettiest  of  them  all 
is  the  one  where  Nisbe  is  telling  her  lover's  fortune  by  the  cards, 
and  apart  from  the  witchery  of  the  love-making,  Miss  Rehan 
shows  herself  a  keen  observer  and  admirable  comedienne  in  the 
variety  of  expression — now  whimsical,  now  tearful,  now  alarmed 
— she  shows  in  the  reading  of  the  fateful  cards.  Of  the  incom- 
parable humours  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  James  Lewis,  as  Mrs.  and 
Professor  Babbitt,  there  is  nothing  left  to  say.  In  their  own  groove 
they  are  inimitable.  Another  veteran,  Mr.  Charles  Wheatleigh, 
deserves  credit  for  an  extremely  quaint  caricature  sketch  of  the 
"  Prince  of  Barnstormers,"  a  performance  which  would  have  been 
more  effective  had  the  actor's  articulation  been  a  little  clearer. 
The  welcome  accorded  to  our  distinguished  guests  was  of  the 
heartiest  character. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  nearly  a  week  of  fine  weather  in  London,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  and  very  little  rain.  Over  our 
Islands  generally  and  on  the  Continent  there  has  been  consider- 
able improvement,  although  heavy  rains  and  showers  have  fallen 
at  some  stations.  Referring  to  the  Weather  Report  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday  (5th),  we  find  that  the  deficiency  in  the  rainfall 
for  the  year  has  been  greatly  reduced  ;  but  there  were  still  over 
6  in.  to  be  made  up  in  Scotland  West,  and  about  2-5  in.  in 
Ireland,  and  the  deficit  did  not  exceed  1-5  in.  in  any  part  of 
England,  while  in  England  South  the  fall  was  an  inch  above  the 
average.  On  Thursday  (3rd)  it  was  fair  in  most  parts  of  our 
Islands,  the  barometer  had  risen  considerably,  the  anti-cyclone 
area  was  gradually  spreading  over  us,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  improving  weather.  Tbe  sky  was  cloudy,  and  fog  or 
mist  was  prevalent  in  London  ;  and  although  the  wind  was 
southerly  over  the  whole  kingdom,  temperature  remained  low  for 
the  time  of  year  and  did  not  exceed  650  at  any  of  our  stations. 
It  was  rainy  and  unsettled  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  a 
severe  thunderstorm  is  reported  to  have  passed  over  Paris, 
doing  great  damage  to  life  and  property.  Friday  was  a  beautiful 
day  in  London,  with  bright  sunshine,  and  the  weather  was 
fine  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  became  showery 
in  the  evening,  especially  at  Liverpool,  and  thunderstorms 
occurred  in  the  North.  Temperature  was  rather  higher  than  of 
late  ;  690  were  registered  at  Cambridge,  67°  in  London,  86°  at 
Nice,  and  820  at  Berlin.  Saturday  was  fine  over  England,  but  in 
Ireland  it  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  Southwestward  with  rain, 
and  in  Scotland  it  was  showery.  The  sky  was  more  or  less 
clouded  over  the  United  Kingdom  on  Sunday,  and  only  four 
hours  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Westminster.  Heavy  rain  fell 
in  Norway  during  the  night,  and  small  quantities  over  our 
Islands,  the  Netherlands,  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  Snow  fell 
at  Uaparanda.  On  Monday  the  weather  was  fine  nearly  all  over 
Europe,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  continued  very  fine  over  our  Islands 
and  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  on  Tuesday,  with  rising 
temperature.  A  large  area  of  high  pressure  was  lying  over 
Western  Europe  on  Wednesday,  and  the  weather  was  bright  and 
fine  generally,  with  a  great  increase  of  temperature  over  England 
and  France.  In  the  early  morning  heavy  rain  fell  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  over  an  inch  being  measured  at  Valencia  Island ;  this 
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•was  caused  by  a  depression  skirting  the  West  coast,  which 
travelled  away  to  the  northward  during  the  day.  In  London  it 
was  very  fine,  and  the  thermometer  registered  770  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 


THE  HARVEST— MONET  MATTERS. 

TAKEN  altogether,  the  present  year  has  been  the  most  un- 
favourable for  the  crops  since  1879,  hitherto  the  worst  of 
the  present  century  with  the  exception  of  181 6.  The  winter  and 
spring  were  so  unusually  severe  that  at  the  end  of  May  fears 
■were  very  ge  nerally  entertained  all  over  Western  Europe  that 
the  harvests  would  turn  out  worse  than  those  of  1879.  There 
had  been  an  unusually  small  rainfall,  and  the  drought  had  been 
accompanied  by  great  cold.  Fortunately  there  was  a  genial 
change  in  June.  That  month  was  exceptionally  favourable,  the 
temperature  being  high  ;  and  though  there  was  a  fair  amount  of 
Tain,  yet  there  was  not  too  much,  and  a  very  great  improvement 
took  place.  Unfortunately  July  altered  for  the  worse,  and  August 
•  was  even  more  unfavourable  than  the  preceding  month ; 
the  last  half  of  August  especially  was  very  bad,  the  rainfall 
having  been  unusually  great,  the  temperature  low,  and  the  winds 
very  high.  The  first  few  days  of  September  were  also  bad  ;  but 
happily  there  appears  at  last  a  prospect  of  better  weather.  The 
harvest  is  very  late,  and  those  fields  which  ripened  earliest 
suffered  most.  Operations  have  been  greatly  delayed  both  by 
the  rains  and  high  winds ;  and  in  many  districts  even  on  Satur- 
day last  corn  was  lying  out  in  the  fields  which  had  been  cut  for 
a  week  or  more.  Over  a  good  deal  of  the  country  wheat  and 
barley  are  much  laid,  and  the  high  winds  have  shed  much  of  the 
grain ;  but  as  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  weather 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  reports  are  not  equally  un- 
favourable from  all.  Still,  whereas  up  to  the  middle  of  August  the 
best  observers  were  inclined  to  hope  that  in  England,  at  all  events, 
the  wheat  yield  wrould  not  be  much  under  the  average,  now  the 
most  sanguine  admit  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency,  and  the 
majority  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  deficiency  will  be  very 
considerable.  Barley  has  not  suffered  quite  so  much  as  wheat ; 
but  it  has  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  generally  all  the  cereal  crops 
are  bad.  Hay  was  very  backward  and  thin ;  but  it  came  on 
splendidly  during  June,  and  the  yield,  after  all,  has  turned  out 
not  so  bad  as  had  been  anticipated,  while  the  second  crop  has 
been  generally  good.  The  root  crops  are  fairly  good,  though  even 
turnips  and  mangels  want  more  sun  ;  and  the  potato  crop  has  very 
greatly  suffered.  In  Ireland  particularly  the  disease  is  reported 
to  be  making  terrible  ravages,  and  in  England  and  Scotland  the 
crop  generally  is  diseased.  Even  now,  if  we  were  to  get  five  or 
six  weeks  of  really  good  weather,  the  result  might  not  prove 
to  be  so  bad  as  most  people  expect ;  at  all  events,  the  crops 
would  be  got  in  in  good  condition.  But,  however  favourable  the 
rest  of  the  season  may  prove  to  be,  there  is  unfortunately  no 
ground  for  hope  that  any  crop  will  be  up  to  the  average  ;  while 
if  the  weather  for  the  remainder  of  this  month  becomes  again 
bad  the  outcome  may  be  serious  indeed.  Under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  not  much  home-grown  wheat  will  be  fit  for 
milling  purposes  before  the  middle  of  November. 

Throughout  Western  Europe  generally  the  weather  has  been, 
if  possible,  even  worse  than  at  home,  and  there  is  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  grain  in  France.  The  official  returns  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, and  the  unofficial  reports  vary  a  good  deal ;  but  the  most 
general  estimate  is  that  the  wheat  crop  in  France  will  be  short  of 
the  average  between  8  and  9  millions  of  quarters  ;  while  the  other 
cereal  crops  in  France  have  been  damaged  just  as  they  have  been 
at  home.  The  weather  in  Germany,  too,  has  been  very  bad. 
Wheat  will  be  very  deficient,  and  the  rye  crop  is  a  failure.  In 
Germany  the  condition  of  the  rye  crop  is  of  great  importance, 
as  the  poorer  classes  live  very  largely  upon  it ;  and  as  rye 
has  failed  even  more  completely  in  Russia  than  in  Germany, 
it  will  be  scarcer  than  it  has  been  perhaps  in  any  year  of 
the  present  century.  Generally  speaking  throughout  Western 
Europe  all  the  cereal  crops  are  short ;  and  in  Russia,  as  already 
.stated,  the  rye  crop  is  an  almost  complete  failure,  while  the 
wheat  crop  is  also  very  deficient.  Official  information  respecting 
the  wheat  crop  is  yet  wanting,  and  the  estimates  that  are  avail- 
able vary  very  much.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for 
doubting  that  the  wheat  crop  in  Russia,  if  not  so  bad  as  the  rye, 
will  still  be  very  deficient.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  conclusive  that,  with  the  exceptions  of  1879  and 
1816,  the  European  crops  this  year  are  worse  than  they  have  been 
,  in  any  year  of  the  present  century.  Fortunately  the  American 
crops  are  as  exceptionally  good  as  those  of  Europe  are  excep- 
tionally bad.  At  the  great  Vienna  market  last  week  the  official 
estimates  issued  surprised  most  people,  those  more  particularly 
relative  to  the  United  States  and  India,  which  were  represented 


to  be  a  great  deal  better  than  had  been  previously  believed. 
The  Vienna  estimates,  however,  do  not  command  as  great  con- 
fidence as  they  formerly  did.  In  the  first  place,  they  differ 
greatly  from  those  issued  at  Festh,  although  both  profess  to 
be  based  upon  official  information;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
they  are  drawn  up  before  official  information  is  published 
in  the  foreign  countries  with  which  they  deal.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  Vienna  estimates  are  nearly  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  the  total  wheat  production  of  the  world  this  year 
is  fully  10  millions  of  quarters  short  of  the  world's  consump- 
tion, and  the  fact  is  all  the  more  serious  because,  as  already 
stated,  the  rye  crop  is  even  more  deficient  than  the  wheat. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  maize  crop  promises  to  be 
the  best  that  has  ever  hitherto  been  gathered  in.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  maize  crop  will  not  be  quite  safe  until  the 
beginning  of  next  month.  Severe  frosts  even  now  might  do  great 
damage,  whereas  if  the  weather  continues  favourable  the  crop 
will  further  improve  before  it  is  garnered.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  estimate  is  that  the  maize  crop  in  the  United  States 
will  yield  about  2,000  millions  of  bushels,  or  about  250  millions 
of  quarters.  If  the  present  prospect  is  fulfilled,  there  will  be  an 
enormous  surplus  for  export,  which  will  go  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency left  by  the  bad  wheat  and  rye  harvests  in  Europe.  The 
Indian  wheat  crop,  too,  is  stated  in  the  Vienna  estimates  to  be 
much  better  than  had  been  previously  supposed,  and  the  South- 
American  crops  are  also  good,  especially  those  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Chili.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the 
yield  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  taking  the  whole  world  together,  will 
not  be  greatly  under  the  world's  requirements  for  the  new 
agricultural  year.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  stocks  of 
old  grain  are  very  small.  For  example,  Russia  has  been  drawing 
for  the  last  couple  of  years  very  freely  upon  the  surplus  that  re- 
mained over  from  the  good  harvests  of  1887  and  1888.  The 
Russian  harvests,  both  of  1889  and  1890  were  rather  under  the 
average,  and  yet  Russia  continued  to  export  upon  a  very  large 
scale,  thus  drawing  upon  the  reserves  that  had  remained  from  the 
splendid  harvests  of  the  two  years  mentioned.  In  Western 
Europe,  too,  the  crops  have  not  been  very  good  for  the  couple  of 
years  referred  to ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  wheat  crop  more 
particularly  was  very  bad  last  year,  and  not  good  the  year  before. 
The  winter  wheat  crop  was  almost  a  complete  failure  last  year  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  winter  wheat  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  wheat  production  of  the  States.  The  spring  wheat  crop  was 
fairly  good,  but  being  only  one-third  of  the  total,  it  did  not  nearly 
compensate  for  the  failure  of  the  winter  crop.  In  1889  the  winter 
crop  was  also  bad,  though  nothing  like  as  bad  as  last  year ;  and 
the  fact  that  for  two  years  the  production  of  the  United  States 
was  unquestionably  deficient  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  there 
is  not  a  large  surplus  in  the  States  to  draw  upon.  And  further 
in  support  of  this  opinion  is  the  unquestionable  fact  that  for 
months  past  the  exports  of  grain  from  the  United  States  have 
been  small.  In  India  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  considerable 
surplus  from  past  harvests.  The  growers  did  not  sell  freely  until 
about  six  or  eight  months  ago,  because  the  price  remained  so  low  ; 
but  when  the  price  began  to  rise  they  began  to  export  more  freely, 
and  in  April  and  May  the  shipments  were  very  large.  At  that 
time  the  impression  was  general  that  they  would  continue  so 
for  the  remainder  of  the  present  year ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
monsoon  rains  have  been  disappointing.  In  some  districts  the 
crops  upon  which  the  native  population  mainly  live  threaten  to 
be  a  complete  failure,  and  in  others  very  bad  ;  and,  if  the  situa- 
tion does  not  improve,  it  is  possible  that  much  of  the  old  wheat 
will  be  required  at  home  to  keep  the  people  from  starvation. 
Although,  then,  the  Indian  harvest  of  this  year  appears  to  have 
been  better  than  at  first  was  believed,  and  although  there  seems 
to  be  good  ground  for  thinking  that  the  surplus  from  past  years 
is  large,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  India  will  be  able  to  sell  as 
freely  as  some  time  ago  was  anticipated.  Further,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  badness  of  the  potato  crop  in  Europe  will  increase 
the  demand  for  grain.  In  the  poorer  countries,  if  potatoes  had 
been  abundant  and  cheap,  the  population  would  have  fallen  back 
upon  them  very  largely ;  but,  if  the  present  prospects  are  realized 
there  will  not  be  a  large  supply  of  potatoes,  and  consequently  the 
European  population  will  have  to  depend  mainly  upon  wheat  and 
maize. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  prospect  appears  to  be  that  the 
prices  of  grain  will  be  higher  on  the  average  during  the  next 
twelve  months  than  they  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  past. 
During  the  agricultural  year  just  ended  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  the  principal  markets  of  England  and  Wales  was  35s.  $d. 
per  quarter,  against  31s.  2d.  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  being 
an  increase  of  4s.  3c?.  per  quarter,  or  somewhat  over  per  cent. 
In  October  of  last  year  the  average  price  was  only  31s.  per 
quarter ;  then  it  rose  gradually  to  40s.  $d.  in  May,  fell  to  38s.  6d. 
in  July,  and  rose  to  40s.  id.  in  August;  and  now  it  appears 
to  be  once  more  going   down,  owing  to  the  freedom  with 
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-which  America  is  exporting.  If,  however,  the  estimates 
that  are  now  generally  received  prove  to  be  correct,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  see  another  advance. 
Clearly  if,  as  we  have  been  pointing  out,  the  surplus  remaining 
over  from  past  years  is  small;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
world's  production  is  not  equal  to  the  world's  consumption, 
then  it  is  inevitable  that  the  average  for  the  next  twelve 
months  must  he  higher  than  at  present ;  probably  as  much 
above  the  average  of  the  twelve  months  now  ended  as  that 
■was  above  the  average  of  the  twelve  months  preceding.  A 
rise  in  wheat,  however,  to  about  40s.  per  quarter  would  not 
seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  our  own  population.  It  woidd 
greatly  benefit  the  farmers,  who  have  long  suffered  from  bad 
harvests  and  low  prices,  while  it  would  not  materially  reduce  the 
incomes  of  the  working  classes.  True  they  would  have  to  spend 
more  money  upon  bread  than  during  some  years  past,  still  the 
increase  would  not  be  so  great  as  seriously  to  affect  their  comfort. 
Upon  the  Continent  the  consequences  would  be  graver.  In 
France  the  population  is  well-to-do ;  all  classes  are  thrifty,  and 
few  have  not  some  little  savings  to  fall  back  upon,  while  there 
appears  to  be  no  danger  of  any  serious  decline  in  trade.  But  in 
Germany  the  working  classes  would  sutler  more.  As  already 
stated,  they  usually  live  upon  rye,  which  in  ordinary  times  is 
much  cheaper  than  wheat.  Now  they  cannot  procure  rye,  and 
they  will  have  to  live  mainly  upon  wheat  and  maize,  since  there 
is  little  probability  that  the  supply  of  potatoes  will  be  abundant. 
Apparently,  then,  the  bread-bill  of  the  German  working  classes 
will  be  seriously  enhanced.  They  will,  in  consequence,  have 
less  money  to  lay  out  upon  all  other  things,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  trades  that  minister  to  their  comforts  and  luxuries 
will  suffer.  These  tradespeople  will  have  less  money  therefore 
to  lay  out  upon  other  trades,  and  so  the  probability  appears 
to  be  at  present  that  there  will  be  a  material  decline  in  pro- 
sperity in  Germany.  Still  more  serious  will  the  effect  be  in 
Russia,  where  the  population  is  much  poorer  than  in  Germany, 
and  where  there  is  little  accumulation  of  wealth  to  draw  upon. 
In  vast  districts  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the 
crops  is  such  that  famine  appears  imminent.  Already  the 
Government  is  beginning  public  works,  is  reducing  the  cost  of 
carriage  of  grain  on  the  railways,  and  is  encouraging  private 
charity  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  population.  All  this  would 
not  be  done  unless  the  danger  of  famine  in  large  parts  of  the 
Empire  was  serious  indeed.  Naturally  this  is  causing  grave 
anxiety  in  political  as  well  as  in  business  circles ;  indeed  the 
crop  prospects  are  just  now  exercising  the  main  influence  upon 
the  money  markets  and  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  world.  In 
Europe  people  fear  that,  in  order  to  get  the  food  that  is  required, 
immense  amounts  of  gold  will  have  to  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States ;  that,  therefore,  by-and-bye  the  meney  markets  will  become 
stringent,  and  that  possibly  there  may  be  numerous  failures,  and 
even  serious  crises,  in  some  of  the  great  Continental  centres.  And 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange  the  probable  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
food  are  depressing  prices  upon  the  Continental  Bourses,  while  they 
are  stimulating  an  eager  speculation  in  American  Railroad  securi- 
ties. America,  it  is  clear,  will  be  unusually  prosperous,  because 
of  the  splendid  harvest,  which  will  not  only  make  food  abundant 
and  cheap  at  home,  but  will  enable  the  farmers  to  sell  all  their 
surplus  at  exceptionally  good  prices.  For  the  moment,  therefore, 
harvest  estimates  are  dwarfing  all  other  influences. 


The  most  marked  movements  in  the  stock  markets  for  the  past 
few  days  have  again  been  in  American  railroad  securities,  and 
some  special  descriptions  of  home  railways.  A  rather  stronger 
tone  has  been  shown  in  the  department  for  Home  Government 
securities,  Consols,  which  last  week  were  slightly  under  95  for 
cash,  having  improved  to  a  fraction  over  that  price ;  but  other- 
wise there  have  been  few  features  in  the  high-class  investment 
department.  A  new  issue  for  New  South  Wales  is  announced, 
tenders  being  invited  for  4,500,000/.  at  3!  per  cent,  inscribed 
stock,  the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  95  per  cent.  Three 
millions  of  this  is  new  borrowing.  In  the  foreign  market  European 
Government  loans  have  improved,  with  particular  inquiry  on 
Paris  account  for  Russian  bonds,  which  have  risen  to  slightly 
over  98,  as  against  g6%,  the  cause  being  the  idea  of  bringing  out 
in  Paris  a  new  loan,  expected  to  be  for  20,000,000/.  in  Three 
per  Cents.  German  Scrip  for  a  time  was  depressed.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  fresh  issue  of  German  Three  per  Cents  is  in  con- 
templation. Spanish  bonds  were  carried  up  to  72§,  but  have  fallen 
back  to  within  ^  of  last  week's  quotation. 

There  has  been  unfavourable  political  news.  The  South  American 
department  has  been  somewhat  unsteady,  Argentine  sterling 
bonds  receding  i±  to  2,  and  regaining  only  a  fraction.  The  gold 
premium  has  been  maintained  at  slightly  over  300  per  cent, 
but  is  last  reported  as  easier  at  295.  A  crumbling  away  of  quota- 
tion for  Uruguayan  bonds  is  shown,  business  having  been  done 


in  the  Five  per  Cents  at  below  38,  or  2  under  last  week's 
prices.  In  home  railways  Southern  stocks  have  been  in 
favour,  particularly  Brighton  Deferred,  on  indiscretions  and 
commitments  of  a  big  operator  in  options.  On  last  week's  quota- 
tions of  1465  there  has  been  an  improvement  of  fally  i\.  The 
sensation  of  the  week  has  been  the  North  British  dividend  at  a 
rate  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  Preference  stock.  A  few  days  prior  to 
the  announcement  some  operators  in  the  market  professed  to  ex- 
pect a  distribution  at  the  full  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  and  a  small 
rise  in  price  took  place,  the  Deferred  stock  advancing  to 
40^.  On  Tuesday,  late,  and  again  on  Wednesday,  the  market 
was  depressed  by  heavy  selling  on  North  of  England  ac- 
count, and  the  quotation  receded  to  37f  ■  This  was  the  lowest 
on  the  day  the  dividend  was  declared,  Thursday.  The  depart- 
ment for  high-priced  dividend  stocks  has  been  dull.  A  further 
important  advance  has  taken  place  in  American  railroad  secu- 
rities, with  particular  inquiry  for  Atchison,  Erie,  Lake  Shore, 
and  Wabash  descriptions.  Eries  have  been  influenced  by  the 
expectation  that  for  the  year  which  ends  30th  September  a  full 
dividend  on  the  Preference  stock  will  be  provided,  and  that  there 
will  be  shown  on  account  a  surplus,  approximately,  of  a  million 
dollars,  equivalent  to  over  1  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  stock;  but 
distribution  on  the  common  capital  is  not  looked  for.  Milwaukee,. 
Louisville,  and  Union  Pacific  descriptions  have  been  quiet,  and 
at  times  prices  receded  slightly.  Beading  Income  bonds  have 
been  in  demand  at  68,  a  rise  of  some  four  points.  Grand  Trunk  of 
Canada  stocks  have  risen,  the  Preference  showing  an  improvement 
of  1  \  to  2  i.  Canadian  Pacific  shares  have  also  been  purchased  both 
for  home  and  Canadian  account,  a  rise  of  3  being  shown  for  the 
week.  Mexican  railways  have  been  quiet,  with  only  small 
variations.  Miscellaneous  industrial  and  mining  descriptions  have- 
been  in  favour,  the  public  coming  in  to  speculate  in  a  small  way. 
Bank  shares  have  risen.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in 
Telegraph  and  Electric  Lighting  shares,  and  Trust  Securities 
have  advanced. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONY  IN  PARIS. 

WHEN  the  late  Tom  Appleton,  Longfellow's  brother-in-law, 
the  gentleman  rather  pompously  dubbed  by  the  Bostonians 
"  the  Sydney  Smith  of  America  " — for  he  was  the  author  of  this 
witticism,  and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-table,  who  merely  quotes  it — made  the  famous  remark 
that  "  good  Americans  when  they  die  go  to  Paris,"  he  not  only 
very  cleverly  and  accurately  indicated  the  transcendent  adoration 
with  which  the  French  capital  is  regarded  by  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  but,  moreover,  slyly,  not  to  say  maliciously,  hinted 
that  to  attain  this  earthly  paradise  such  qualifications  as  may 
entitle  an  American  to  rank  as  "  good  "  would  of  a  necessity  have 
to  be  abandoned.  Now,  this  innuendo  is,  we  venture  to  submit, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfair,  and  unfair  whether  it  be  interpreted 
as  generally  applying  to  the  moral  goodness  of  the  American 
resident  in  the  Parisian  paradise,  or  whether  it  be  taken  as  par- 
ticularly referring  to  the  excellence  of  his  patriotism  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  become  a  partaker  of  the 
heavenly  joy  of  being  a  member  of  the  American  colony  in  Paris, 
there  is  surely  no  necessity  for  any  change  greater  than  that 
which  must  inevitably  take  place  sooner  or  later  in  the  character 
and  modes  of  thought  of  any  one  belonging  to  no  matter  what 
nationality  who  of  his  own  choice  and  free  will  permanently 
pitches  his  tent  in  an  alien  land.  Foreigners  who  live  altogether 
in  Paris  become  naturally  more  or  less  Parisian  in  tastes  and 
habits,  just  as  aliens  voluntarily  residing  altogether  in  the  Aus- 
trian capital  become  Viennese,  those  in  Rome  Roman,  and  so  on 
But  this  applies  with  equal  truth  to  all  persons  residing  away 
from  their  native  land ;  so  that  in  this  limited  sense  Mr.  Appleton's 
apophthegm  would  read  as  truly  if  it  were  altered  into  "  good 
English  people  when  they  die  go  to  Paris,"  or  "  good  Russians," 
or  "  good  Turks." 

If  then  his  words  are  intended  to  convey  no  wider  meaning 
than  this,  the  Boston  humourist  can  hardly  be  charged  with 
having  allowed  his  wit  to  sparkle  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  but  if 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  his  intention  to  imply  that  his  fellow- 
countrymen  who  reside  in  Paris  are  forced  to  undergo  a  greater 
transformation,  a  more  complete  regeneration,  than  other  foreign 
residents  there,  in  order  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  celestial  joys 
of  the  French  metropolis,  we  would  most  assuredly  refuse  to 
endorse  this  view,  believing  as  we  do,  rather  the  reverse  to  be  the 
truth.  If,  indeed,  the  American  residents  in  Paris — and  by  such, 
we  mean  those  who  have  permanently  settled  down  there,  and  not 
those  who  are  only  temporary  sojourners  in  the  French  capital — 
if  we  say  the  Americans  resident  in  Paris  were  merely  like  other 
foreign  residents  there,  affected  in  the  same  way,  no  more  and  no- 
less,  by  the  Parisian  atmosphere,  they  would  most  assuredly  net 
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be  worthy  of  our  special  attention,  for  save  for  their  absence  of 
.pedigree  and  superabundance  of  assurance — neither  of  which 
characteristics  is  wholly  admirable  in  itself— they  would  be 
undistinguishable  from  members  of  the  other  thousand  and  one 
foreign  colonies  that  have  "  squatted  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
What  makes  the  American  residents  in  Paris  most  interesting 
subjects  worthy  of  study  is  the  very  fact  (strange  and  incom- 
prehensible at  first  sight,  but  the  cause  of  which  can  be  easily 
traced)  that  the  effect  of  the  Parisian  atmosphere  upon  them  is 
not  only  not  to  deaden  (as  Appleton's  witticism  would  lead  us  to 
believe)  that  which  is  essentially  American  within  them,  but 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  invigorate,  develop,  and  expand  it  in  a 
very  particular  and  special  way.    It  is  as  if  these  blossoms 
springing  from  rough  seeds  sown  in  the  Far  West  needed  the  per- 
fervid  heat  of  the  City  of  Light  to  bring  them  to  perfect  maturity. 
An  Englishman,  a  German,  an  Italian,  nay,  even  a  Russian, 
will  perforce  lose  very  many  of  his  or  her  natural  characteristics 
as  they  become  transformed  into  Parisians ;  but  such  will  not  be 
the  case  when  it  is  an  American,  and  especially  when  it  is  an 
American  lady  who  undergoes  this  metamorphosis.  Then  nothing 
of  that  which  is  essentially  characteristic  will  be  lost ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  a  little  will  be  greatly  developed  and  ex- 
panded.   That  famous  leader  of  fashion,  the  late  Mme.  Itinsky 
Korsakoff,  used  to  say,  "  We  Russians  need  a  bath  of  Paris  every 
now  and  then  to  keep  the  Cossack  from  coming  out  on  the  skin." 
Such  a  remark  could  not  with  any  semblance  of  propriety  be 
applied  to  the  Americans  ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  truth  would 
rather  lie  in  the  reading,  "  We  Americans  need  a  bath  of  Paris 
to  expand  that  which  is  essentially  American  within  us,  and 
which,  without  this  Paris  bath,  would   perhaps   never  attain 
complete  development."    It  has  been  said  of  persons  of  a  highly 
strung  poetic  sensibility  that  their  faculty  for  the  "  fine  frenzy  " 
becomes  intensified  when  they  visit  Italy  and  breathe  Italian  air, 
as  if  the  very  atmosphere  of  that  "  woman-country  woo'd  not 
wed  "  possessed  some  particular  quality  specially  adapted  to  the 
developing  of  the  poetic  temperament.    It  is  so  of  the  air  of 
Paris,  and  of  that  strange  product  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
American.    The  vulgar  American,  like  the  vulgar  Englishman, 
vulgar  Russian,  or  what  not,  will  still,  of  course,  remain  the 
thing  to  be  avoided ;  but  the  Americans,  the  best  bred  that  can 
be  found,  will,  when  subjected  to  Parisian  influences,  unfold  as 
plants  beneath  the  sun's  rays,  not  changing  and  becoming  some- 
thing different  from  what  they  formerly  were,  as  is  the  case  with 
foreigners  of  other  nationalities,  but  merely,  as  it  were,  yielding 
up  for  supreme  development  that  which  was  always  latent  within 
them.    The  cause  of  the  strange  phenomenon  lies  in  the  fact 
that  between  the  Parisian  (we  do  not  speak  of  the  French 
people,  but  of  the  Parisian,  a  creature  belonging  to  a  totally 
different  race  of  beings)  and  the  American  there  exists  an  inti- 
mate and  innate  sympathy,  which  loses  nothing  of  its  subtle 
strength  from  the  fact  of  its  being  composed  of  many  apparent 
discords.    As  regards  the  beau  sexe,  the  American  lady  is,  in 
every  minute  fibre,  in  touch  with  the  Parisienne,  and  although 
every  touch  may  not  lead  to  combination,  and  some,  indeed,  may 
result  in  mutual  revulsion,  still  the  general  contact  is  there  and  a 
very  complete  sympathy  is  woven  of  these  innumerable  con- 
necting threads.    It  is  no  part  of  our  present  intention  to  sketch 
even  in  rough  outline  the  character  of  the  Parisienne  and  com- 
pare her  with  the  "  Yankee  girl,"  pointing  out  how  in  both  these 
charming  and  strange  types  the  trivialities  of  life  have  been 
encouraged  and  cultivated  with  such  hothouse  fervour  as  to  have 
become  of  primary,  and  even  predominant,  importance  ;  noting 
how  both  the  lady  of  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  and  she  of  Fifth 
Avenue  have  alike  caught  the  trick  of  draping  artificially  in  folds 
of  such  exquisite  grace  that,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
subtle  spell,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  prefer  the  sweet,  dainty 
Trianon  archness  of  Fragonard  to  any  deep  human  reality  the 
brush  of  a  more  serious  master  might  reveal.    Such  a  subject 
would  require  a  paper  to  itself,  and  would,  moreover,  be  proceed- 
ing to  particulars,  whereas  at  present  we  are  but  concerned  with 
the  general  aspect  as  a  social  feature  of  the  American  colony  in 
Paris.    One  strangely  significant  fact,  however,  we  would  point 
out,  one  which  may  not  be  wholly  unconnected  with  that  innate 
sympathy  between  Americans  and  Parisians  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  one  which,  oddly  enough,  would  seem,  so  far  at 
least,  to  have  escaped  notice,  although  how  our  delightful  friend 
M.  Frederic  Thomas  Graindorge  can  have  failed  to  discover  it 
and  draw  an  edifying  lesson  from  it  we  cannot  understand.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Parisienne  and  the  "  Yankee  Girl,"  the  Parisiens 
and  the  American  men  of  pleasure  and  leisure,  are  of  about  the 
same  age,  having  been  born  at  about  the  same  time.    Like  the 
American  girl,  the  Parisienne  is  a  thing  of  but  yesterday.   In  the 
aristocratic  splendour  of  the  ancien  regime  there  was  no  place  for 
her,  and  she  is  an  outcome  of  the  Revolution.    She  had  her  fore- 
runners, of  course— Ninon  d'Enclos,  and  others— but  without  the 


Revolution  she  would  never  have  really  existed,  for  she  is  the 
result  of  the  fact  of  Paris  being  the  central  bazaar,  and  lounging 
place,  and  pleasure-capital  of  the  world ;  and  without  the 
guillotine,  the  Corsican  Adventurer,  and  all  the  multitude  of 
financial  Jack  Homers  who,  during  the  last  eighty  odd  years, 
have  sat  down  in  Paris,  and  munched  with  much  self-com- 
placency plums  filched  from  the  pie  of  Europe,  France  would 
never  have  become  the  central  whirlpool  of  amusement  and 
luxury  which  has  given  us  the  Parisienne.  The  blood  from  the 
guillotine  swept  all  things  social  before  it,  and  when  a  relative 
calm  came,  money,  and  the  gaudy  amusement  that  mere  money 
brings,  took  the  place  of  the  aristocratic,  hereditary  pleasure  of 
the  old  days. 

The  American  girl  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  be- 
headed aristocrats,  but,  like  the  Parisienne,  she  is  the  result 
of  much  money  being  in  the  hands  of  a  motley  crowd  of  par- 
venus of  every  nationality ;  and  her  forefathers  began  making 
their  immense  fortunes  about  the  time  that  in  France  the  ancien 
regime  was  failing  and  falling,  and  making  way  for  the  advent  of 
the  Parisienne.    Take  as  a  date,  for  instance,  1783;  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  then  in  Paris  negotiating  the  definitive  treaty  that 
completed   the  independence  of  the  United  States,  while  in 
London  the  German  butcher's  son,  young  John  Jacob  Astor,  was 
struggling  hard  to  save  the  fifteen  guineas  necessary  for  his 
steerage  passage  to  Baltimore.    Not  long  after  this  the  brilliant 
Court  to  which  Franklin  had  been  accredited  was  transformed 
into  a  slaughter-house,  and  the  change  which  brought  about  the 
birth  of  the  Parisienne  had  set  in,  while  across  the  Atlantic  the 
enterprising  dealer  in  peltries  had  begun  amassing  his  immense 
fortune,  and  the  day  of  the  American  girl  was  drawing  nigh. 
Events  followed  each  other  at  lightning  speed  in  France  during  the 
first  twenty  odd  years  of  t  his  cent  ury,  and  there  was  hardly  room  or 
time  for  the  adventurous  American  to  obtain  a  comfortable  perch 
in  Parisian  society,  either  during  the  sabre  and  spur  period  of  the 
great  Emperor,  or  during  the  morose  and  unsettled  days  of  the 
Restoration ;  but  no  sooner  had  Louis  Philippe  opened  his  um- 
brella and  people  sat  down  and  begun  to  think  of  amusing  them- 
selves, than  the  watchful  Americans,  seizing  this  their  first 
opportunity,  sprang  to  the  fore  at  once,  and  from  those  days  half 
a  century  ago,  when  an  American  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jockey  Club,  to  the  present  clay,  when  an  American 
lady  is  one  of  the  Supreme  High  Priestesses  in  all  matters  of  haute 
elegance  in  Paris,  our  Transatlantic  cousins  have  always  occupied 
most  conspicuous  places  in  the  society  of  the  French  metropolis. 
And  so,  without  particularizing  further,  we  will  for  the  present 
leave  these  strange  creatures,  whom  to  describe  as  "  members  of 
the  American  colony  in  Paris  "  is  not  wholly  correct,  seeing  that 
in  very  truth  they  are  Parisians  born  across  the  sea  who  have 
been  brought  to  their  real  home  to  expand,  develop,  and  luxuriate. 
The  most  select  of  all  European  social  coteries,  that  composed  of 
the  gratin  of  the  noble  Faubourg  St.  Germain  will,  of  course, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  that  they 
are  more  amusing  than  really  charming,  and  that  their  refinement 
is  really  only  skin-deep  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  so  far  as  fun  goes  there  is  far  more  of  it  certainly  to 
be  found  in  the  parish  of  the  Madeleine  and  of  St.  Philippe  du 
Eoule  than  in  that  of  Ste.  Clothilde  or  that  of  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin, 
and  as  for  the  breeding,  why,  how  often  have  we  not  nowadays  to 
rest  contented  with  the  a  peu  pres,  not  unfrequently,  indeed,  feel- 
ing called  upon  to  be  thankful  that  the  imitation  is  not  even 
more  offensively  clumsy  than  it  is,  while  we  think  but  few  would 
not  agree  with  us  that  it  would  be  madness  indeed  to  examine 
too  critically  a  charming  counterfeit,  to  attempt  to  remove  a 
pretty  and  pleasant  mask,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  discovering 
something  far  less  agreeable  in  the  reality  lurking  beneath: — 

Me  preserve  le  Ciel  (Ten  savoir  davantage ! 
Le  masque  est  si  joli  que  j'ai  peur  du  visage, 
Et  menie  en  Carnavalje  n'y  toucherai  point! 


REVIEWS. 


BOOKS  OX  SHAKSPEAEE. 

THE  third  volume  of  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  beautiful  new  edition 
of  the  Cambridge  Shakspeare  (Macmillan),  the  execution  of 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  publishers,  contains  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Tioelfth  Night, 
and  The  Winter's  Tale.  The  greater  abundance  of  various  read- 
ings, conjectural  and  other,  which  thirty  years'  extra  work  have 
given  may  be  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the  original,  which  has 
some  seventy  or  eighty  pages  less  than  this.  As  before,  and  as 
always,  Mr.  Wright  confines  himself  strictly  to  the  text,  and 
enters  into  no  questions  whatever  of  interpretation,  or  in  the 
modern  sense  criticism.    But  he  is  nothing  if  not  critical  in  the 
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ancient  sense,  and  his  tolerance  of  conjecture  is  infinite  and  angelic ; 
see,  for  instance,  the  note  on  the  crux  in  All's  Well,  Diana's 
I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre. 

Here  there  are  ahout  six  inches  of  solid  guess,  and  not  a  maggot 
escapes  him.  But  he  gives  no  opinion  in  the  foot-notes,  and  few 
in  the  end  notes,  and  is  altogether  the  most  comparative,  not 
rascally,  sweet  editor. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  the  quick-coming  school  and  other 
editions  of  Shakspeare  would  have  been  scorned  by  the  able  editor 
of  Mr.  Wright's  class.  But  this  is  not  so  now.  Quite  a  respectable 
figure  is  cut  in  the  foot-notes  of  the  Cambridge  edition  by  the 
conjectures  of  an  editor  of  whom  we  have  often  ourselves  spoken 
well,  Mr.  K.  Deighton,  four  more  of  whose  plays  (Macmillan)  are 
now  before  us.  They  are  Coriolanus,  King  Lear,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  As  You  Like  It.  We  have  so  often  praised  the  pre- 
cision and  the  sobriety  of  Mr.  Deighton's  editing  that  there  is  little 
more  to  say  on  the  subject  now.  On  the  great  and  difficult  play 
of  Lear  we  should  have  made  a  different  choice  of  critical  autho- 
rities, for  Mr.  Deighton  is  too  modest  to  give  much  abstract  criti- 
cism of  his  own ;  but  that  may  pass.  Coriolanus  is  the  least  conten- 
tious of  all  the  plays,  except  to  those  absolute  idiots  who  fail 
to  see,  or  seeing  would  fain  disprove,  that  Shakspeare  was  a  Tory 
of  Tories.  On  Antony  and  Cleopatra  Mr.  Deighton  may  have  been 
a  little  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  moral  of  that  incomparable 
play  is  not  exactly  one  Virginibus  puerisque  cantabile.  Whether 
Dryden  was  wise  or  not  in  trying  to  transpose  it  to  a  different 
key  for  a  different  audience,  the  result  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most 
remarkable  and  least  unsuccessful  of  all  such  transpositions.  He 
was  perfectly  right  in  the  new  title  which  he  took,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  pedagogues  to  try  and  give  any  other  to  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  are  futile.  There  is  much  good  matter  in  the  As  You 
Like  It,  where  the  charm  of  that  incomparable  poetic  comedy 
has  drawn  Mr.  Deighton  a  little  out  of  his  modest  but  unsatis- 
factory fashion  of  quotation.  What  is  a  critic  good  for  if  he 
cannot  stand  on  his  own  bottom? 

Another  series  of  such  editions,  that  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  under  no  general  title,  gives  us  Pichard  II.,  edited 
by  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  and  The  Teinpest,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Liddell.  The  earlier  volumes  of  this  series  have  sometimes  ex- 
hibited what  may  be  not  unkindly  called  the  priggishness  of  the 
young  University  wit.  But  both  the  present  editors  contrast 
satisfactorily  in  this  respect  with  some  of  their  forerunners.  Mr. 
Chambers  has,  indeed,  a  touch  of  it  in  a  very  honorific  and 
glorifying  pat  administered  to  Mr.  Pater  for  "  the  most  graceful 
bit  of  Shakspearian  appreciation  since  Coleridge."  But  he  is 
elsewhere  possessed  of  a  creditable  learning  and  a  sensible  devo- 
tion to  his  subject.  Mr.  Liddell,  though  still  quotative,  is 
straightforward  and  generally  intelligent. 

The  editorship  of  the  small  volumes  of  single  plays  in  Messrs. 
Cassell's  National  Library  is  identified  not  on  the  title-page,  but 
by  the  initials  II.  M.  appended  to  the  brief  introductions.  They 
are  well  printed  and  not  messed  with  notes,  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  are  always  rather  a  bore,  on  Shakspeare.  Set  forth  what 
you  have  to  say  that  is  not  too  unworthy  at  the  beginning, 
make  very  brief  glossarial  footnotes,  or  end-notes,  for  babes,  and 
then  leave  well  alone,  is  the  rule  for  this  business.  Of  Mr. 
Morley's  issues  we  have  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  Macbeth.  The  dominance  of  the  text  fortunately 
makes  comment  almost  superfluous ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Morley  goes  absolutely  wrong  on  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  (vide  supra),  considers  on  the  caskets  so  curiously  that 
his  consideration  would  exactly  justify  the  said  Antony  ;  but  is 
pretty  sound  on  Lady  Macbeth. 

Of  yet  another  series — the  "  University  Shakspeare  "  (Sutton 
&  Drowley) — we  have  Coriolanus,  by  Benjamin  Dawson.  Mr. 
Dawson  says  not  much  of  his  own,  and  (we  do  not  say  therefore) 
says  not  much  wrong.  He  ventures,  however,  into  the  most 
perilous  of  all  the  lists — that  reserved  for  metrical  challengers. 
And  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  is,  on  the  whole,  on  the  right 
side — that  of  Scansion  against  Emphasis.  But  he  has  still  not 
the  complete  courage  of  his  opinion,  and  palters  a  little.  Let  him 
chuck  Emphasis,  Beat,  Accent,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rubbish  to  its 
native  dustbin,  and  Scansion  shall  bear  him  through.  It  is  an 
old  horse,  but  of  marvellous  staunchness  and  stamina,  as  well  as 
thoroughbred. 

We  have  two  volumes,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  of  Messrs. 
Boutledge's  neat  and  admirably  pocketable  Mignon  Shakespeare 
to  recommend. 

Ilerr  J.  Spanier  has  published,  at  the  appropriate  town  of 
Trier,  with  the  Paulinus-Druckerei,  a  tractate  on  the  old  subject 
of  Der  Papist  Shakespeare.  He  makes  his  points,  which  are 
known  to  all  Shakspearians,  well  enough,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  a  man  of  Shakspeare's  date  should  have  had  an 
inclination  to  the  old  faith.  But  Shakspeare  would  have  always 
put  his  patriotism  at  the  service  of,  and  in  watch  over,  his  reli- 
gious instincts — the  one  point  in  which  Anglicanism  has  hitherto 
had  the  better  of  all  religions  or  religious  sects  in  the  world. 

Somebody  has  had  the  courage  to  reprint  entire  (Chatto  & 
Windus),  and  the  wisdom  to  reprint  without  comment,  the 
strangest  example  of  would-be  humorous  stupidity  by  a  man  of 
g  nius  in  all  literature.  We  have  named  the  Citation  of  Shak- 
speare by  Walter  Savage  Landor. 


NOVELS.' 

IT  is  an  almost  impossible  task  to  try  to  adequately  review  a 
volume  of  twenty-seven  short  stories  by  Mr.  Kiplino-  at  one 
blow,  so  to  speak,  when  half  the  volume  consists  of  stone's  which 
are  each  worth  separate  detailed  criticism.  "At  the  End  of  the 
Passage "  and  "  The  Mark  of  the  Beast "  are  each  of  them  far 
more  deserving  of  separate  and  careful  reviewing  than  three- 
quarters  or  nine-tenths  of  the  three-volume  novels  that  are 
published.  But  in  the  work  of  criticism  a  certain  measure  of 
attention  must  of  necessity  be  paid  to  bulk,  so  that  we  can  only  bow 
to  that  necessity  and  treat  Mr.  Kipling's  volume  of  stories  as  one 
book  for  purposes  of  reviewing,  giving  as  far  as  possible  a  detailed 
criticism  in  that  review  of  the  individual  contes  contained  in  it. 
And,  roughly  speaking,  Life's  Handicap  falls  into  two  divisions, 
all  the  finest  stories  being  in  the  earlier  and  larger  half,  while  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  are  "  shovelled  in,"  if  the  expression  be 
permissible,  a  number  of  very  slight  tales  which,  though  they 
all  bear  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Kipling  manner,  are  not 
really  worthy  of  the  author  of  The  Gadsbys.  To  take  these  first, 
then,  and  get  them  over  before  turning  to  the  finer  stories 
in  the  book,  "Moti  Guj — Mutineer"  is  a  delightful  elephant 
story  in  Mr.  Kipling's  lighter  manner ;  "  Keingelder  and  the 
German  Flag"  is  clever ;  and  "  Bertran  and  Bimi,"  which  pre- 
cedes it,  very  well  worked  out,  with  a  grimness  which  re- 
minds us  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  celebrated  ourang-outang  story. 
But,  excepting  these,  the  stories  after  "  The  Betum  of  Imray  " 
are  slight  and  thin,  and,  as  the  volume  would  have  been  quite 
large  enough  without  them,  we  rather  wish  them  awray,  as 
they  tend  to  dissipate  the  strong  impression  made  by  some  of 
those  that  precede  them.  The  tricks  and  n.mnerisms  in  them 
stand  out  and  impress  themselves  disagreeably  upon  the  mind  in 
a  way  that  they  never  do  when  the  substance  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
story  is  worth  the  telling.  It  is  this  substance  which  so  many 
of  the  tales  at  the  end  of  the  volume  lack.  They  have  all  the 
keen  insight,  the  sureness  of  touch,  which  we  look  for  in  Mr. 
Kipling's  work,  but  they  lack  plot  and  purpose.  But  we  may 
well  excuse  a  man  who  has  given  us  such  supremely  impressive 
stories  as  some  of  those  in  this  volume  if  his  hand  has  wearied 
towards  the  end  of  the  book,  and  there  are  one  or  two  stories  in 
Life's  Handicap  which  will  rank  as  high  as  the  most  striking  and 
impressive  of  their  predecessors.  "  The  Return  of  Imray  "  is  one 
of  these.  "  The  Mark  of  the  Beast "  and  "  At  the  End  of  the- 
Passage  "  are  others.  "  The  Mutiny  of  the  Mavericks  "  and  "  The 
Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney  "  are  excellent  in  a  lighter 
vein.  In  fact,  all  the  stories  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  volume 
are  admirable  ;  it  is  after  this  that  the  period  of  decadence  begins. 
Turning  now  to  the  volume  as  a  whole,  there  are  certain  points 
in  it  that  deserve  attention.  For  example,  it  is  worth  noting 
how  greatly  in  it  Mr.  Kipling  relies  for  his  effects  on  the  horrible. 
This  is  a  tendency  which  we  have  observed  as  an  increasing  one 
in  his  later  work.  And  by  the  horrible  we  do  not  mean  blood 
and  battles,  but  what  Aristotle  would  call  to  puapov,  that  is,  the 
horrible  which  is  also  the  ugly,  as  distinct  from  the  merely  terrible. 
This  was  the  case  with  one  or  two  of  the  stories  in  Under  the 
Deodars  and  The  Phantom  Pickshaiv,  and  certainly  seems  to 
reach  its  culminating  point  in  the  present  volume.  "  At  the 
End  of  the  Passage  is  enough  to  make  a  man  fear  to  sleep 
o'  nights ;  and  anything  more  ghastly  grim  than  "  The  Mark 
of  the  Beast "  has  never,  we  think,  been  written,  even  by  Poe. 
But  if  there  is  plenty  of  power  in  the  volume,  there  is  less  to 
amuse  in  it,  less  fun,  in  fact,  than  there  is  in  his  earlier 
volumes.  Perhaps  this  is  intentional,  being  meant  to  bring  out 
the  awe  and  mystery  of  the  Handicap  of  Life,  but  in  some 
ways  it  is  regrettable.  Almost  the  only  remnant  of  the  old 
rollicking  farce  of  Mulvaney  in  high  spirits  is  to  be  found  in 
the  first  story  of  all.  The  boozy  old  Irish  soldier,  wrapped  in 
the  pink  embroidered  lining  of  a  Queen's  Palanquin,  receiving 
the  worship  of  the  woman  in  the  Temple  of  Prithi-Devi,  and 
returning  to  camp  in  that  garment,  is  really  extremely  funny, 
and  shows  that  our  old  friend  Terence  is  not  yet  played  out. 
Otherwise  the  strongest  impression  left  on  one  by  the  book  is  the 
sombre  fatalism  which  runs  through  it,  tinging  all  the  characters 
as  they  severally  appear  before  us  ;  that  and  the  curious  sports- 
manlike view  of  things  which  soldiers  and  civilians  alike  seem  to 
take  of  everything.  Life  and  war,  and  the  miseries  of  India,  are 
a  sort  of  game  in  which  a  man  takes  his  part  and  fights  his 
hardest  whether  he  hold  a  winning  hand  or  a  losing  one.  It  is 
not  duty,  it  is  more  like  the  feeling  with  which  a  man  rows  out  a 
course  in  a  losing  race — not  because  he  ought,  but  because  it  is 
the  game.  This  fatalistic,  devil-may-care  attitude,  and  the  utter 
and  hopeless  contempt  of  the  Anglo-Indian  for  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  "  those  vestrymen  that  call  'emselves 
M.P.'s,"  run  through  all  the  stories  ;  and  certainly  the  members 
of  that  House  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  earned  a  better  opinion 
either  by  their  past  or  their  recent  attitude.  "  India  for  the 
Indians,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rant  and  cant  which  is  talked 
by  the  People's  member  of  Parliament  Mr.  Kipling  cannot  away 
with,  and  one  of  the  stories  in  this  volume — "  The  Head  of  the 
District  "—is  an  exquisite  and  a  truthful  tale  of  a  Bengali  who 
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■was  sent  to  reign  over  a  Frontier  Province,  and  what  came  of  it. 
"  The  Mutiny  of  the  Mavericks "  touches  with  a  contempt, 
equally  exquisite,  on  the  tampering  of  Irish-American  con- 
spirators with  Irish  regiments.  Many  of  the  tales  in  Life's 
Handicap — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  vile  title  for  a  book, 
curiously  elusive  and  difficult  to  remember — have  appeared  in 
magazines  and  other  periodicals.  "  On  Greenhow  Hill "  and 
"  Moti  Guj  "  we  remember  having  seen  in  that  form.  Others 
have  not  appeared  before. 

There  is  not  much  story  in  A  Sydney-Side  Saxon,  and  the  book 
gives  one  the  impression  of  having  been  somewhat  hurriedly 
written.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the  autobiographical  reminiscences 
of  a  man  who  emigrated  from  a  Kentish  village,  and,  having  lived 
laborious  days  and  determined  to  rise,  did  rise,  and  ultimately  be- 
came a  squatter  of  great  magnificence,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters.    The  picture  it  gives  of  Australian  life  is  not  quite  so 
realistic  as  that  in  some  of  Sir.  Boklrewood's  novels  that  we  have 
seen  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  the  descriptive  parts  as  the  story  itself 
that  gives  one  the  impression  of  too  great  hurry  in  the  writing. 
The  death  of  Possie,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  is  hurriedly  dis- 
posed of,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  hero,  and  his  rise  to 
wealth  and  dignity,  with  fields  and  vineyards,  or  rather,  their 
Australian  equivalent,  stock-farms,  is  rushed  through  in  a  way 
that  contrasts  rather  unfavourably  with  the  painstaking  work  in 
Robbery  under  Arms.    In  fact,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is 
hardly  any  plot  and  no  particular  character-drawing  in  the  book. 
The  men  all  ride  hard  and  well,  there  is  the  usual  "  duffing"  over- 
seer, the  eternal  hearty  squatter,  the  equally  inevitable  black  boy 
to  whom  all  the  bush  is  as  print.    Even  the  incident  shows  a  lack 
of  freshness.    The  runaway  horse  is  here,  and  is  duly  stopped  by 
the  hero.    We  suppose  this  is  unavoidable  in  a  Bush  romance, 
but  here  we  have  two  runaway  horses  in  two  runaway  buggies, 
each  stopped  by  a  hero,  for  in  the  first  chapter  we  meet  with  a 
young  man  who  would  doubtless  have  filled  that  high  office  if  the 
old  man,  whose  autobiography  the  story  is,  had  not  taken  so 
long  in  the  telling  of  it  that  he  left  no  room  for  any  one's 
adventures  but  his  own.    These  runaway  horses  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  poverty  of  imagination,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  in  Robbery  under  Arms  Jim  heroically  stops  Miss  Falk- 
land's horse.    We  will  not  be  certain  even  that  there  is  not 
another  similar  incident  in  that  somewhat  long,  but  exceedingly 
clever,  book  ;  but  we  will  not  insist  on  that,  as  we  are  not  sure. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  runaway  cattle  pall  with  repetition  when 
the  incident  has  already  been  used  by  other  novelists  besides  Mr. 
Boldrewood,  and  two  runaway  horses  in  buggies  forming  promi- 
nent incidents  in  the  lives  of  two  heroes,  one  being  left,  as"  we  said 
above,  to  finish  his  career  unregarded  at  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter,  denote  either  want  of  imagination  or  careless  writing. 
Then  there  is  the  man  whose  only  fault  is  drink,  and  the  girl 
who  rides  as  well  as  any  man,  and  the  experienced  novel-reader 
will  be  able  to  fill  up  the  cast  for  himself,  not  forgetting  to  add 
at  the  bottom  of  the  programme  those  inevitable  bushmen,  who 
"  look  as  if  they  were  born  in  the  saddle,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
The  book  is  consistently  optimistic  throughout,  and  the  picture  i 
gives  of  Australian  life  and  climate  seems  somewhat  unreal,  so 
absolutely  couleur  de  rose  is  it.  Where  are  the  long  droughts,  the 
sky  of  brass,  and  the  earth  like  iron  beneath,  to  which  Mr. 
Boldrewood  has  accustomed  us  ?  In  fine,  the  impression  left  by  the 
book  tends  only  to  confirm  that  left  by  Robbery  under  Arms,  that 
the  author's  talent  lies  in  careful  minute  observation  rather  than 
in  imaginative  force,  and  that  constant  movement  and  incident 
are  required  as  a  substructure  before  that  descriptive  power  can 
be  effectively  used.    This  is  true  of  the  first  six  or  seven  chapters 
of  that  novel  of  his  to  which  we  have  referred  already,  which  are 
undeniably  heavy.    Man  cannot  live,  at  least  a  novel  cannot,  on 
bush  and  dampers  alone.    It  must  have  plot  and  incident  to  be 
interesting,  ai.d  this  there  is  not  in  any  quantity  in  A  Sydney- 
Side  Saxon,  the  unfortunate  part  being,  that  one  can  feel  that 
there  is  enough  power  at  the  back  of  the  book  to  make  half-a- 
dozen  good  novels,  only  it  has  not  been  properly  used.  It  is  a  pity 
the  book  is  in  the  form  of  an  old  squatter's  experiences  related  by 
himself,  as  this  necessitates  corrupt  grammatical  construction 
irritating  to  read,  but  we  suppose  this  gives  "  local  colour."  The 
black  man  Talgai's  jargon  is  enough  to  turn  one's  hair  grey. 

It  was  a  cruel  fate  which  brought  it  about  that  three  solid 
volumes  ot  Dr.  Sinclair's  Sister  should  be  reviewed  side  by  side 
with  books  by  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Boldrewood,  for  comparisons 
are  odious.  However,  it  hardly  needed  such  comparison  in 
order  to  assure  us  that  Mr.  Edward  Grey's  work  is  a  sur- 
passingly dull  book.  It  tells  of  a  futile  violinist  who  is  brought 
by  way  of  lunacy  to  the  paths  of  godliness ;  of  a  gloomy  man 
whose  opinions  we  are  assured,  in  terms  of  pious  horror  are 
well-nigh  atheistical ;  of  a  Priest  of  God,  as  he  is  persistently 
termed  throughout  the  book,  of  superhuman  sanctity,  who  con- 
stantly improves  the  occasion  by  rebuking  his  parishioners  of  sin 
and  who  ultimately  pairs  oil'  with  the  heroine.  The  interesting 
part  about  the  book  lies  in  the  fathomless  ignorance  displayed 
by  its  author  on  the  most  ordinary  subjects.  The  clergyman, 
who  has  a  "  monk's-looking  head,"  is  habitually  called"""  The 
Rev.  Liddon."  The  gorgeous  footmen  of  the  story  have  "  long, 
curling  moustachios."  A  lady  introduces  herself  to  the  heroine 
with  the  words,  "  I  am  Mrs.  "Forrester,  of  whom  no  doubt  your 
brother  has  told  you,  and  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  best  Society  in 
Abbeyelea ! "  But  not  merely  is  Mr.  Grey  utterly  ignorant  of 
men  and  things,  but  his  grammar  is  hopelessly  at  sea,  and  he  has 
that  dreadful  habit  which  one  associates  rather  with  the  new 


journalism  than  the  bad  novelist  of  coining  new  and  hideous 
words,  instead  of  using  those  that  exist  already.  "  Incognitancy," 
"  Precognition,"  "  transvene,"  "  renitency,"  "  co-feeling,"  are- 
needless    and   extremely  ugly  additions  to   our  vocabulary. 
Grammatically  he  misuses  "  stagnate,"  "  mesmerize,"  and  doubt- 
less  many  other  words,   for  alter  a  certain   period  one  loses 
count.    Also  he  habitually  uses  "  me "  as  the  nominative  case 
of  a   much-abused   personal  pronoun.     "  You   can  get  into 
much   more   trouble   by  being  unnaturally   natural   than  by 
being  naturally  unnatural"  is  mere  sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing.     If  you  reverse  it   and  write,  "  You  can  get  into 
much  more  trouble  by  being  naturally  unnatural  than  by  being 
unnaturally  natural,"  it  means  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  and 
is  certainly  not  more  idiotic  than  Mr.  Grey's  sentiment.  Why 
in  volume  ii.  it  should  be  considered  so  harmful  and  so  dread- 
ful that  anyone  should  cast  poisoned  arrows  between  brother  and 
sister,  father  and  child,  &c,  and  why  we  should  be  told  that  this 
is  the  devil's  pleasure  we  do  not  see.    If  it  is,  it  seems  a  poor  form 
of  pleasure  even  for  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  the  exact  harm 
of  their  falling  between  any  two  people  even  without  the  bond  of 
relationship,  providing   they  don't   hit  anybody  is  difficult  to 
fathom.    For  in  what  better  way  could  they  fall  ?  one  is  tempted 
to  ask.     We  have  not  noted  a  tithe  of  the  absurdities  of  this 
most  wearisome  book,  but  when  we  add  that  the  type  seems  never 
the  same  for  two  minutes  together  owing  to  the  frequency  of 
italics  put  in  to  emphasize  the  points  of  the  narration,  that  there 
are  some  chapters  of  baby  talk  and  more  than  a  volume  of 
moralizing,  we  feel  we  have  adequately  summed  up  the  book. 
"  How  irresistibly  fascinating  is  a  little  child's  natural  grammar  !  " 
is  Mr.  Grey's  aspiration.     "  How  infinitely  depressing  is  the 
novelist's  want  of  grammar  !  "  we  sigh. 


SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

"  T  ET  us,"  says  Sehor  Galdos  on  the  first  page  of  his  latest 
-L^  novel  ( I ),"  precipitate  the  narration  by  saying  that  she 
who  opened  was  called  Dulcenombre,  and  he  who  entered  Angel 
Guerra."    It  was  dawn,  after  the  night  of  the  1 9th  of  September, 
when  the  wounded  revolutionary  sought  the  refuge  of  those  quiet 
rooms  in  the  Calle  Santa  Agueda.    The  revolution  had  been 
promptly  repressed,  but  not  without  bloodshed ;  a  brave  officer 
had  been  killed  by  the  small  mob  he  helped  to  disperse,  and  there 
was  as  much  remorse  as  disappointment  in  the  pain  of  the 
benighted  humanitarian.    For  weeks  Dulcenombre  (they  who 
meet  her  in  these  pages  will  recognize  her  kinship  to  her  northern 
sister  Sonia)  dressed  the  wounds,  soothed  the  fever,  and  listened 
to  the  theories  of  her  lover.    "  If  public  opinion  prates  of  '  national 
interests,'  then  the  date  is  blessed  and  called  '  the  second  of  May ' 
[glorious  in  those  annals  that  date  from  Trafalgar].    If  public 
opinion  names  '  party  politics  '  or  '  civil  war,'  then  the  date  will 
be  accursed  and  remembered  as  '  the  nineteenth  of  September,'  " 
said  Angel  Guerra.     For  weeks  Guerra  lay  low,  hiding  from 
justice,  while  Dulcenombre  guarded  him  from  the  only  people 
who  might  have  been  tempted  to  betray  him.    Not  that  her  rela- 
tions harboured  any  un-Christian  resentment  against  their  mor- 
ganatic brother,  cousin,  and  son-in-law,  but  that  their  chronic 
impecuniosity  exposed  them  to  the  temptation  of  selling  his  secret 
to  the  highest  bidder.    The  author  is  almost  inclined  to  apologize 
for  these  delightful  people — la  familia  de  los  Rabeles — "  so  impro- 
bable must  they  needs  appear,  despite  their  reality."  Like  the  Cuban 
family  in  El  Amitjo  Manzo,  like  the  immortal  Dona  Candida,  the 
priest  in  Tormento,  or  Tia  Roma  in  Torquemada  en  la  Hoyuera,  they 
are  exceptional  rather  than  improbable,  playing  character  parts  in 
the  human  comedy  of  which  their  creator  is  so  keen  an  observer 
in  a  manner  so  victorious  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  doubt  their 
existence  as  to  forget  them.    Don  Simon  Garcia  Babel,  ex-server 
of  writs,  ex-clerk  at  the  Stamp  Office,  ex-delegate  of  police,, 
given  to  extremes  in  politics,  retrograde  or  progressist  according 
to  circumstances,  the  husband  of  Doha  Catalina  de  Alencastre,. 
father  of  Aristides,  ex-comedian  and  journalist,  of  Fausto,  ex- 
convict,  of  Cesarea,  who  ran  away  with  the  driver  of  a  diligence 
in  pursuit  of  domestic  respectability  and  of  Dulcenombre,  is  the 
head  of  the  house.    There  is  an  uncle  ex-buccaneer,  whose  two 
sons  are  worthy  of  their  cousins,  all  at  the  time  of  this  narrative 
living  on  the  bounty  of  Dulcenombre.    The  ups  and  downs  of 
this  family  are  incessant ;  this  is  a  down-time,  and  Dulcenombre 
succours  them  from  the  small  means  at  her  command,  as  much 
from  fear  as  from  an  invincible  affection,  the  more  remarkable,  if 
consistent  with  her  character — because  they  cannot  be  as  diverting 
to  her  as  to  others.    Doha  Catalina,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
every  self-respecting  Irishman  boasts  Royal  descent,  claimed  hers 

from  the  brother  of  the  Lancastrian  Queen  of  Henry  of  Castille  :  

"  Her  aunt  lay  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Reyes  Nuevos,  by  the 
side  of  her  Uncle  Henry  and  other  crowned  heads.  .  .  .  Uncle 
Henry  had  bequeathed  three  entailed  properties  to  her  family  in 
the  female  line  ....  no,  not  he,  that  was  a  mistake ;  it  was  a 
certain  Duarte  or  Aduarte,  an  English  prince."  Those  differences 
of  opinion  from  which  even  the  best  regulated  families  are  not 
exempt  never  failed  to  awaken  these  august  memories  in  Dona 
Catalina.  "We  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  the  morning 
chocolate,"  she  said  one  evening  to  her  daughter,  "and  that 


(1)  Angel  Guerra.  Xovelas  Espailolas  Conteniporaneas.  For  B.  Perez 
Galdos.    Madrid:  Administracion  de  la  Guirnalda. 
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common  person,  your  father,  who  was  not  a  person  at  all  until 
they  married  him  to  me  [Don  Simon  was  the  son  of  a  confec- 
tioner], dares  to  sulk  with  me  because  there  is  nothing  to  eat. 
Why  doesn't  the  fool  get  it  for  himself?  "  To  others  she  would 
complain  at  greater  length  of  Dou  Simon's  shortcomings.  If  the 
pie  for  the  family  meal — on  the  days  that  there  was  pie — were  a 
little  burnt,  "  there  was  no  iniquity,  however  shameless,  that  his 
lips  would  not  utter  ;  among  other  vulgarities,  he  said  that  if  I 
died  I  should  do  him  the  greatest  favour.  That  reminds  me  of 
my  tomb,  on  which  there  will  have  to  be  a  leopard,  for  nobility, 
and  a  weeper,  to  indicate  my  sufferings  and  tribulations  to  pos- 
terity .  .  .  my  aunt  Leonor  de  Guzman,  and  the  other  whose 
name  was  .  .  .  What  was  her  name  ?  Ah!  Donalnesde  Aragon, 
to  be  sure,  found  resting-places  in  those  far-off  churches  of  San 
Clemente  and  San  Juan,  and  I  don't  know  where  my  poor  bones 
will  rest."  Sometimes  the  fault  would  lie  with  the  politics  of 
Don  Simon,  which,  since  Government  had  no  further  need  of  his 
services,  were  republican.  "But  Simon,  hijo,  recognize  the  law, 
accept  the  fact  that  is  consummated  or  consumed,  as  Bailon  says, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Republics  or  '  Marseillaises,'  or 
such  rubbish  as  that  .  .  .  that  is  what  I  am  always  saying 
to  him.  But  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  is  always  crying, 
'  All  for  principle,  even  if  the  cause  ...  I  mean  the  colonies, 
perish, '  ...  ay  dolor !  .  .  .  Under  what  pretext  can  I  appear 
before  His  Catholic  Majesty?  Yet,  the  day  I  choose  to  make 
a  stir,  Don  Angel,  I  can  take  up  three  titles  like  three  suns, 
■which  we  have  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  through  Simon's 
stupid  hatred  of  the  aristocracy."  When  Don  Simon  had  had 
enough  to  eat,  he  was  apt  to  give  out  that  Government  again 
sought  his  services.  He  was  undecided  whether  to  accept  a  post 
under  Government  or  one  in  the  Company  of  Insurance  of  liar- 
vests.    Doiia  Catalina  opined  for  Government : — 

"  After  all,  if  we  have  to  go  to  the  provinces,  let  them  send  us  to  Toledo, 
mi  Toledo  de  mi  alma,  so  that  we  could  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  ;  for  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  there.  My  cousin  Don  Pedro,  Vicar  of  Vargas,  is 
near  his  end,  and  those  castles, — I  wish  you  could  see  them, — with  towers 
that  reacli  the  sky  and  the  richest  farms  of  the  diocese,  will  come  to  me. 
This  without  prejudice  to  my  other  claims  in  Toledo.  Ay!  Holy  Virgin 
of  the  Sanctuary  !  If  I  had  but  a  different  husband  I  should  already  have 
recovered  my  birthright.  Do  you  remember  that  big  house  that  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Calle  de  la  Plata,  close  to  San  Vicente  ;  a  magnificent  edifice 
with  a  silver  door,  with  lions,  eagles,  and  a  coat  of  arms  like  a  mountain  ? 
Piies,  it  belongs  to  me." 

"  Yours?  " 

"Mine,  mine,  mine.  There  is  notbiDg  to  laugh  at,  nor  to  open  that 
mouth  for.  Paper  speaks  for  itself.  You  can  see  the  documents  when  you 
choose.  .  .  .  And  I  don't  mind  telling  you  in  confidence  .  .  .  quite  in  con- 
iidence,  that  all  those  houses  in  the  Corral  de  Don  Diego,  where  the 
Trastamara  palace  used  to  stand,  belong  to  me.  .  .  .  I  have  lost  all  through 
the  rascality  of  a  guardian.  Ay  .'  what  a  play  could  be  made  of  it !  Cloro, 
I  had  but  to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  King  Alfonzo  to  get  my  rights : 
but  I  never  could  make  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Court.  Do  you  know  why  ? 
Because  my  husband  is  a  conspirator  and  a  revolutionary,  and  the  King 
would  have  reproached  mc  with  it  ...  of  course." 

During  his  convalescence  Guerra  neither  heard  these  things  nor 
saw  these  people,  for  Dulce  kept  them  at  bay.  Sometimes  she 
went  out  at  twilight  to  bring  him  news  of  his  little  motherless 
daughter  and  of  the  stern  mother  he  loved  and  dreaded.  When, 
at  last,  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  the  longing  to  see  them 
and  the  need  of  money  were  both  so  pressing  that  he  ventured 
out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  stole  into  his  home  like  a  thief  in  the 
night.  The  great  house  was  hushed,  for  Dona  Sales  lay  ill  of 
anxiety  for  her  son  and  shame  at  his  exploits.  The  sudden  fear 
for  a  precious  life,  the  joy  of  once  more  holding  bis  child  in  his 
arms,  the  comfortable  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  old  walls  and 
well-regulated  household,  did  not  make  him  forgetful  of  Dulce. 
How  happy  they  four  could  be,  he  thought,  were  Dulce  but  there, 
to  help  him  to  nurse  his  mother  back  to  health,  to  share  his 
idolatry  of  his  child,  and  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  his  home — but 
for  prejudice  !  The  death  of  Dona  Sales,  sorrow  and  remorse, 
enforced  contact  with  persons  who  represented  law  and  order, 
the  care  of  administering  a  large  fortune,  changed  the  current 
of  his  thoughts.  He  no  longer  desired  the  equal  division  of 
property ;  as  for  humanitarianism,  it  was  the  noblest  aim  of 
a  man's  life ;  but  there  were  others,  so  many  others,  who  had 
time  to  work  for  it.  Guerra's  midnight  watch  when  his  daughter 
Cion  lay  dying  of  a  childish  disease  revealed  another  mental 
change.  The  freethinker  passed  from  unbelief  to  abject  super- 
stition, entreating  the  two  haggard  saints  by  Kibera,  that  hung 
upon  the  wall,  to  intercede  for  him.  He  offered  them  the 
life  of  Dulce  for  the  life  of  Cion ;  better  for  the  unhappy 
woman  to  die,  although  he  still  thought  he  loved  her.  Yet  if  a 
sacrifice  were  needed,  let  that  withered  life  be  taken,  and  the 
blossom  left  to  open ;  he  could  not  give  up  Cion.  But  she  was 
taken.  The  next  day  brought  Dulce,  grief- stricken  for  her  lover's 
grief,  unable  to  comfort  him  or  be  comforted  by  him.  Ler<5, 
properly  called  Lorenza,  Cion's  governess,  was  the  only  person 
who  could  have  comforted  Guerra,  and  this  the  young  saint 
militant,  destined  for  the  convent,  was  disinclined  to  do.  She 
advised  marriage  with  Dulce,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  the 
management  of  the  house,  and  the  expenditure  of  his  surplus 
income  in  good  works  as  a  panacea.  Lord's  colloquial  sermons 
are  brimful  of  unconscious  humour.  But  neither  they  nor  her 
departure  to  enter  upon  her  novitiate  could  avert  the  inevitable 
rupture.  Dulce's  despair,  her  buccaneer  uncle's  attempts  at  con- 
solation, Guerra's  hopeless  passion  for  Lere,  the  latter's  steadfast- 
ness, ingenuousness,  and  blending  of  sincere  mysticism  and  sound 
common  sense  are  too  well  treated  by  the  author  to  be  meddled 
with  by  the  reviewer. 


The  most  salient  points  of  Mr.  Oswald  Korth's  Commercial  and 
Conversational  Spanish  Grammar  (2)  are  the  avoidance  of  all 
abstruse  matter  and  the  brevity  with  which  the  rules  are  rendered, 
every  lesson  being  complete  in  itself  and  the  vocabulary  chosen 
from  the  words  most  common  in  daily  use.  It  would  be  quite 
easy  to  acquire  good  work-a-day  Spanish  for  the  purposes  of  read- 
ing or  travelling  without  further  help  than  Mr.  Korth's  excellent 
little  book,  a  good  dictionary,  and  Messrs.  Bower  &  Tolra's 
First  Steps  in  Spanish  Idioms  (3),  to  which  are  appended  some 
useful  notes  and  exercises. 

The  First  Spanish  Book  {Grammar,  Conversation,  and  Transla- 
tion) contains  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  Spanish  verb- 
system,  and  an  elaborate  table  of  the  pronouns.  Those  who  study 
this  grammar  without  a  master  will  need  the  Key  (4)  by  the 
same  collaborators. 


NO.  747-* 

"  7V7^-  "  *s  a  book  which,  besides  much  interesting 
matter  of  other  kinds,  coutains  in  an  undeveloped  state 
all  the  materials  for  a  three-volume  novel  on  the  orthodox 
Braddonian  lines.  Here  are  the  fine  old  country-house 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  strictly-entailed  estate ; 
the  fine  old  county  baronet  with  an  irritable  temper  and 
a  skeleton  in  his  closet ;  the  inscrutable  Jesuit  priest — in  this 
instance  nicknamed  "  The  Bat,"  from  his  noiseless  midnight 
prowlings  about  the  mansion — the  dark-haired,  beautiful,  fragile 
young  wife  whom  the  heir  brings  home  from  the  Continent,  where 
he  has  been  making  the  Grand  Tour ;  the  devoted  valet.  All  these 
familiar  characters  pass,  as  it  were,  across  the  stage,  but  merely 
hint  at  the  "  business "  which  all  novel-readers  know  so 
well.  There  is  a  robbery  of  a  parish  register,  too,  which  is 
a  novelty,  as  the  hero  of  the  adventure  is  personally  conducted 
through  it  by  a  professional  burglar,  specially  hired  for  the  occasion. 
Moreover,  the  writer  assures  us  that  all  these  characters  once  really 
lived,  and  are  here  introduced  under  feigned  names,  which, 
indeed,  will  deceive  no  true  West-countryman.  The  bit  of  family 
history  which  he  records  is  a  sad  one,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  as  long  as  any  representative  of  the  Devonshire  branch  survived, 
it  would  have  been  in  the  worst  possible  taste  to  revive  a  scandal 
which  had  been  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death ;  but  now  that  the 
estates  have  passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  incident  alluded  to 
has  become  public  property  through  the  medium  of  a  cause  celhbre, 
the  necessity  for  reticence  no  longer  exists." 

Not  only  the  names  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  story,  but  those 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  took  place,  have  been  as  far  as  possible 
travestied,  so  that  while,  as  we  have  said,  no  true  Devonian  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  identifying  either,  the  general  reader,  even 
after  a  perusal  of  the  map,  will  be  no  wiser  than  before.  Yet,  though 
the  story  might  have  been  more  elaborately  wrought  out,  the  interest 
of  the  book  does  not  depend  upon  it,  or  even  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  gipsy  from  whose  mouth  we  learn  it,  adventurous  though  his 
career  has  been.  The  reader  will  delight  to  lose  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  among  the  many  charming  digressions  which  illus- 
trate the  rough,  joyous,  manly,  outdoor  life  on  the  breezy  uplands 
of  North  Devon,  which  seem  to  have  made  the  life  of  every 
country  gentleman,  fifty  years  ago,  a  sort  of  prolonged  Tom 
Broicris  Schooldays,  and  provided  the  lower  orders  with  an  un- 
failing succession  of  fights,  fairs,  and  races,  not  to  speak  of  poach- 
ing and  smuggling  adventures.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  almost 
every  county  could  boast  of  a  considerable  number  of  what  one 
can  hardly  call  "  resident "  gipsy  families,  whose  wanderings  took 
place,  more  or  less,  within  its  boundaries,  and  without  whose 
presence  no  merrymaking  or  sporting  meeting  was  complete. 
They  imported  into  English  provincial  life  a  picturesque  element 
in  which  it  is  nowadays  sorely  deficient. 

In  those  days  [says  Samson  Loveridge,  the  gipsy  hero  of  this  tale] 
things  were  very  different  with  us  gipsies  to  what  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  I  can  assure  you,  and,  although  ninepence  may  go  as  far  now  in 
buying  food  as  a  shilling  did  then,  a  man  could  make  a  couple  of  pounds  a 
week  by  hard  work  where  he  wouldn't  earn  fifteen  shillings  now.  The 
tern  was  not  so  monlo  (dead  alive),  for  there  was  always  some  sport  or 
other  going  on,  racing  bad  still  a  firm  grip  of  the  West  of  England,  prize- 
fighting shared  the  general  favour  with  cock-fighting,  wrestling,  and 
single-stick,  waste  lands  and  chicheni-dromior  abounded,  and.  if  you  chose 
to  pitch  your  tent  upon  the  strip  of  green  sward  by  the  high  road  and 
liatchodoi  for  a  month,  there  was  no  one  to  say  you  "Nay,"  provided  only 
that  the  lord  of  the  iminor  stood  your  friend.  They  tell  me  that  things  are 
veiy  different  now,  and  that  I  might  travel  from  Bristol  to  Bodmin  with- 
out meeting  half  a  dozeu  true-bred,  black  old  Romanys.  When  I 
was  a  lad,  a  country-town  that  couldn't  boast  of  an  annual 
race-meeting  was  accounted  a  very  one-horse  place,  indeed,  and 
at  Bridgewater,  Barnstaple,  Duiverton,  Exeter,  Taunton,  Tiverton,  South 
Molton"and  twenty  other  small  towns  that  I  could  mention,  both  during 
the  race  week  as  well  as  at  the  large  cattle  and  hiring  fairs,  there  was 
generally  a  "  turn-up  "  before  the  company  separated,  and  the  squires  and 


(2)  A  New  and  Practical  Method  of  Learning  the  Spanish  Language. 
By  Oswald  Korth.    London:  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son. 

(3)  First  Steps  in  Spanish  Idioms.  By  A.  M.  Bower,  Ph.D.,  and 
Professor  Eduardo  Tolra.    London  :  Librairie  Haehette. 

(4)  First  Spanish  Book.  By  A.  M.  Bower,  Ph.D.,  and  Professor 
Eduardo  Tolra.    London  :  Librairie  Haehette. 

*  iVo.  747;   being  the  Autobiography  of  a  Gipsy.     Edited  by  F.  VV. 
Carew,  M.D.    Bristol:  J.  \V.  Ariowsmitli.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
I  &  Co. 
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farmers  were  always  ready  to  put  their  pieces  upon  my  uncle's  Neptune 
or  Sylvester,  or  on  Jenny  Klisni,  Perin,  or  young  Vester. 

On  this  passage  the  editor  makes  the  following  sorrowful  com- 
ment : — 

Owing  to  the  daily-increasing  vigilance  of  the  rural  police,  consequent 
upon  successive  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  it  is  a  hard  matter  nowa- 
days for  a  '•  traveller"  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  in  the 
West  of  England.  Most  of  the  Smiths  from  Cornwall  sailed  for  New  York 
in  July  1886,  whither  they  had  been  preceded  by  many  of  the  Stanleys  and 
Coopers. 

Sport  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
the  gipsy  race,  and  in  the  West  country,  half  a  century  ago, 
sport  of  all  kinds  nourished  exceedingly.  The  author  gives  a 
capital  sketch  of  "  Passon  Mark,"  his  hero's  lifelong  friend  and 
patron,  about  whose  identity  no  Devonshire  man  will  long  remain 
in  doubt ;  and  it  is  while  describing  their  daily  life  together  that 
he  brings  in  the  delightful  gossip  about  woodcraft,  fishing, 
otter-hunting,  poaching  in  all  its  branches,  horse-coping,  and 
running  cargoes  of  contraband  spirits,  which  give  the  book  its 
great  charm.  Almost  every  page  contains  some  racy  anecdote, 
or  some  well-told  story  of  sport,  generally  enlivened  by  talk 
couched  in  the poorodirest  Romany,  or  "deepest"  Gipsy,  such  as 
would  warm  the  heart  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,  all  of  it  undeniably 
genuine  and  correct,  with  a  translation  for  the  benefit  of 
"  Gorgios."  Besides  sport,  there  are  romantic  stories  of  dark- 
eyed  gipsy  beauties  with  miraculous  names ;  and  when  he  leaves 
the  society  of  his  beloved  Romanys  for  London  slums,  the  Doctor 
shows  an  extensive  knowledge  of  "  Kennick,"  as  spoken  in  the 
"  thirties  "  ;  for,  unlike  the  "  Sanscrit  of  the  roads,"  as  the  pure 
Romany  has  been  termed,  Kennick  is  an  unstable,  mutable  tongue, 
to  which  certainly  M.  Taine's  account  of  the  English  language 
applies — namely,  that  "  one  must  learn  it  over  again  every  three 
months,"  on  account  of  the  number  of  new  words  continually  im- 
ported into  it.  The  account  of  Samson  Loveridge's  adventures  at 
sea  and  in  the  West  Indies  is  very  much  abridged,  and  reads  like 
a  reminiscence  of  Marryat — here  the  writer  certainly  is  not  at 
his  best.  He  occasionally  gives  way  to  the  modern  vice  of 
"  word-painting,"  and  in  his  preface  employs  more  than  half  a 
page  of  silly  periphrasis  to  tell  his  readers  that  he  was  once 
surgeon  to  Portland  prison,  where  he  met  his  hero;  while  in 
another  place  he  takes  an  equally  roundabout  method  of  explain- 
ing that  one  of  Loveridge's  employers  was  a  greasy,  sanctimonious 
scoundrel.  But  now,  having  done  our  duty  as  conscientious 
reviewers,  we  must  nevertheless  declare  that  he  has  written  the 
best  book  about  gipsy  life  that  has  hitherto  appeared ;  a  book 
"which  lovers  of  the  wild  North  Devon  moors  and  combes  will 
put  on  the  same  shelf  with  Lorna  Doone  and  the  Outdoor  Life 
of  the  Reverend  "Jack"  Russell,  and  which  will  be  read  with 
delight  by  many  to  whom  that  country  is  unknown. 


POEMS  AU  NATURE L.* 

UNFORTUNATELY  for  himself,  but  fortunately  for  the 
world,  Mr.  James  B.  Parish  has  suffered  from  "  a  protracted 
state  of  ill-health."  It  has  caused  him  to  doubt  whether  the 
work  which  he  publishes  under  the  title  of  Quotations  from 
Nature  "  will  ever  be  resumed,"  and  consequently  to  determine 
"  to  place  this  volume  before  the  public  unrevised,  and  in  some 
cases  articles  unfinished."  It  consists  of  raw,  or  unmanufactured, 
poems,  for  "  lyrics  are  abstract  by  nature,"  and  are  lyrics  just  as 
much  before  the  process  of  versification  as  after.  We  cannot 
consider  Mr.  Parish  to  have  been  happy  in  his  selection  of  a  title. 
One  would  think  that  the  volume  consisted  of  excerpts  from  the 
columns  of  an  esteemed  contemporary,  and  one  would  be  wrong. 
"  They  are  called  '  Quotations  from  Nature '  because  they  are 
given  just  as  they  have  been  received,  preferring  the  directness 
of  nature  to  fencing  his  ideas  with  metre.  Hence  they  stand 
simply  as  thoughts — those  mysterious  strangers  that  enter  without 
knocking."  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Parish  is  something  of  a 
"true  cosmopolite."  We  learn  from  a  note,  appended  to  an  un- 
fenced  thought  about  (among  other  things)  "  Ticonderoga,  Bunker 
Hill,  Monterey,  Look-out  Mountain,;  and  Gettysburg,"  that  Mr. 
Parish  "  was  by  birth  an  American ;  but  years  spent  in  nearly 
every  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  outrageous  treatment  from 
his  own  Government  on  the  other,  has  made  him  a  man  without 
a  country."  Another  mysterious  stranger  deals  with  "  Sisters  of 
Charity,"  and  is  declared,  in  a  prefatory  note,  to  be  "a  tribute  to 
those  sisters  who  do  good  with  their  hands,  and  not  to  others 
who  are  mere  penitents,  as  have  existed  in  Italy,  if  the  author 
has  been  correctly  informed."  The  above  extracts  suffice  to  show 
that  Mr.  Parish  is  weak  in  prose  composition,  and  has  therefore 
done  well  to  turn  his  attention  to  lyrics,  even  though  he  has  not 
yet  gone  through  the  form  of  putting  them  into  verse,  or  "  fencing 
them  with  metre." 

None  of  his  lyrics  are  long,  and  some  are  extremely  short. 
There  are  about  fifty  of  them.  The  first  is  about  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.    We  transcribe  about  one-third  of  it : — 

His  chemicals  of  brain  have  given  us  colours  of  words  and  crystals  of 
thought. 

Things  more  beautiful  could  not  be  written  with  a  pen  plucked  from  an 
angel's  wing. 


*  Quotations  from  Nature.  By  James  B.  Parish.  London:  William 
Eidgway.  1891. 


He  is  to  America  what  Homer  was  to  Troy,  Virgil  to  Italy,  and 
Shakespeare  to  England. 

It  is  not  explained  whether  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  immortalized 
himself  by  describing  the  siege  and  destruction  of  America,  or 
whether  the  Trojans  hold  Homer  to  have  been  the  greatest  of 
men ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be,  if  Mr.  Parish  should  ever  resume 
and  conclude  his  labours.  Here  is  a  poem  (reproduced  entire) 
written  "  After  two  years  constant  travel  in  Europe  "  : — 

Even  change  becomes  monotony. 
The  following  extract  is  from  a  lyric  called  "  By  Loch  Lomond 
(Scotland),"  which  is  the  longest  in  the  book : — 

Now  view  the  sun,  that  legacy  of  light  from  whence  the  gift  unknown. 
What  wonder  the  savage  in  his  simple  genius  worships  thou  ;  can  religion 
be  more  ? 

The  sun  does  sometimes  shine  upon  Loch  Lomond,  though, 
perhaps,  not  often  enough  to  gratify  fully  the  pious  emotions  of 
the  numerous  Parsees  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  is 
a  lyric  about 

Passion. 

Passion  is  the  thirst  of  the  damned,  a  breath  from  out  of  hell ;  but  do  I 
blame  them '?  Not  more  than  I  would  curse  the  stars  where  some  bum 
brighter  than  the  rest. 

Another  short  poem,  though  not  so  short  as  the  one  inspired  by 
two  years'  travelling  in  Europe,  is 

The  Moon. 
The  Madonna  of  the  night. 
Scandalous  persons  are  withered  by  the  following  denunciation : — 
Gossip. 

Ye  gossiper,  ye  are  priest  of  devils.  There  are  those  who  would  chisel 
honour  from  the  tomb. 

The  poem  upon  "  Memory "  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length, 
with  the  author's  own  comment : — 

Oh  !  that  memory  should  live  a  horrid  nightmare,  an  undigested  dream. 
Hell  would  be  hell  were  it  but  a  memory  that  burns  and  eats. 

There  is  no  one  so  unhappy  as  he  who  is  at  war  with  himself. 

"  I  think,"  observes  Mr.  Parish,  in  a  fine  burst  of  annotatory 
candour,  "  anyone's  memory  will  warrant  this.  I  wrote  it  to  fill 
a  long-felt  want."  It  is  awful  to  think  how  long  we  might  have 
continued  to  feel  the  want  of  the  conception  of  "  an  undigested 
dream,"  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Parish.  The  volume  contains 
many  other  lyrics  of  equal  excellence.  This  imperfect  notice 
may  fittingly  conclude  with  a  poem  about  poetry  : — 
Poetry. 

Poetry  should  be  simple  as  a  child  would  write. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE.* 

MR.  PITCAIRN'S  is,  we  think,  the  most  readable  book  on 
New  Guinea  which  has  yet  appeared.  He  has  not  gone  in 
much  for  internal  exploration,  although  he  occasionally  quotes  the 
narratives  of  other  explorers  with  due  acknowledgment.  But  he- 
can  tell  much  of  the  doings  of  the  adventurous  traders  who  have 
settled  on  these  unhealthy  and  inhospitable  coasts  among  warlike 
savages  who  are  seldom  to  be  trusted.  The  story  of  his  own 
cruises  and  experiences  in  seas  that  are  swept  by  storms  and 
cyclones,  and  among  archipelagoes  and  in  channels  as  yet  un- 
mapped, where  submerged  reefs  of  coral  make  the  intricate  navi- 
gation singularly  treacherous,  is  sufficiently  exciting.  If  the  coasts 
are  inhospitable  the  scenery  is  grand,  and  his  descriptions  are  re- 
markably graphic  and  realistic.  His  preliminary  sketch  of  North 
Queensland,  which  was  his  starting-point  and  the  base  of  his 
operations,  is  practical  and  valuable.  He  gives  an  interesting: 
account  of  the  mining  ventures  which,  with  perhaps  more  than 
the  average  number  of  blanks,  have  yielded  a  few  extraordinary 
prizes.  He  directs  attention  to  the  rich  veins  of  tin,  which  may 
be  quite  as  valuable  as'  rich  gold  claims,  although  even  more 
speculative.  For  tin  is  subject  to  violent  fluctuations  in  price 
when  "  cornered "  or  controlled  by  influential  syndicates^ 
Although  very  far  from  being  a  friend  to  black-birding,  he 
argues  that  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  colony  entirely 
depends  upon  a  sufficiency  of  imported  labour.  The  degraded 
aborigines  cannot  rise  to  regular  labour  of  any  kind,  and  no 
white  man  can  work  in  the  summer  sun-blaze,  nor  could  the 
planter  afford  wages  to  tempt  him.  Should  the  Government  per- 
sist in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  blacks,  the  sugar  plan- 
tations must  be  abandoned  and  the  capital  sunk  in  them 
sacrificed. 

It  was  in  1887  that  Mr.  Pitcairn  sailed  from  Cooktown  for 
New  Guinea.  He  shipped  in  the  Spitfire,  a  schooner  of  35  tons, 
and  consequently  rather  a  leviathan  among  the  tiny  New  Guinea 
coasters.  Before  making  the  first  anchorage  after  a  comparatively 
uneventful  voyage,  he  had  a  slight  foretaste  of  the  anxieties 
awaiting  him.  The  reefs  run  far  out  into  the  sea ;  the  tides  come 
rushing  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  six  knots ;  so  that,  had  not 
the  schooner  been  helped  by  a  favourable  breeze,  it  would  have 
drifted  helplessly  away  from  its  destination.    He  proposed  to 

*  Two  Years  among  the  Savages  of  New  Guinea.  With  Introductory 
ATotes  on  North  Queensland.  By  W.  D.  Pitcairn,  F.R.G.S.  London: 
Ward  &  Downey.  1891. 

Bear-Huntinq  in  the  White  Mountains;  or,  Alaska  and  British  Columbia 
Revisited.  By  H.  W.  Seton-Karr,  F.R.G.S.  London:  Chapman  &  HalL 
1891. 
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make  Samarai  Ins  headquarters,  and  he  selected  Samarai  hecause 
the  Government  had  done  so  before  him.  Why  it  should  have 
been  chosen  as  a  white  settlement  is  a  mystery.  The  island  is 
romantically  beautiful,  and  has  excellent  anchorage,  although 
no  better  than  many  other  islands  in  the  vicinity.  But 
the  atmosphere  is  said  to  be  simply  pestilential,  thanks  to  a 
malarious  swamp  at  the  back  of  the  settlement.  Moreover,  the 
Government  gratuitously  provoked  native  hostility  by  expatriating 
a  large  party  of  aborigines  who  had  located  themselves  on  that 
insalubrious  spot.  The  incident  is  worth  noting,  because  it  is 
evidently  of  the  utmost  importance  to  do  nothing  needlessly  to 
offend  the  ferocious  Papuans.  As  for  the  scenery  of  China 
Straits,  Mr.  Pitcairn  paints  it  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  "  The 
scene  is  ideal.  The  purple  haze  of  the  distant  mountains,  the 
delicate  Mendings  of  colour  in  the  tropical  bush,  the  bright  coral 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  the  sombre  colour  of  the  natives,  are  all  in 
perfect  harmony."  And  life  in  that  balmy  paradise  is  cheap 
-enough.  Mr.  Pitcairn,  though  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  built 
himself  a  house.  It  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory;  it 
cost  him  4I.  10s ,  and,  as  the  price  was  paid  in  articles 
of  "  trade,"  he  no  doubt  had  decidedly  the  better  of  the 
bargain.  "  Trade,"  we  may  say,  is  a  synonym  for  local  currency; 
it  is  the  name  given  to  the  European  articles  that  are  bartered 
for  food  and  the  staple  exports.  While  settled  at  Samarai 
Mr.  Pitcairn  gives  an  interesting  chapter  on  native  customs 
and  superstitions.  One  of  these  superstitions,  if  Mr.  Pitcairn's 
information  may  be  trusted,  ought  to  act  as  an  effectual  deter- 
rent to  the  exportation  of  coolies  from  New  Guinea.  They 
are  said  to  believe  that,  should  one  of  the  emigrants  die  in 
Queensland,  his  spirit  will  never  find  its  way  home  again.  And 
in  their  rage  at  being  prevented  from  paying  due  funeral  honours 
to  the  departed  they  will  murder  the  first  white  they  come 
across.  If  that  be  so,  we  do  not  see  how  outrages  are  to  be  pre- 
vented, even  should  kidnapping  be  summarily  suppressed.  Nor, 
superstition  apart,  do  we  see  that  the  Papuan,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  has  any  inducement  to  go  abroad  in  search  of  fortune. 
According  to  Mr.  Pitcairn,  he  can  live  at  home  in  idyllic  com- 
fort and  content.  Bountiful  nature  supplies  his  simple  wants,  and 
he  finds  excitement  and  distraction  in  fighting-  and  head-hunting. 
The  Papuans  are  ingenious  too,  and  the  head-hunters  have  invented 
a  very  original  weapon  which  they  find  serviceable.  It  is  a  loop  of 
rattan  with  a  handle  of  bamboo,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  loop  is  a 
-deadly  little  spike.  When  the  ca9t  is  made  the  spike  pierces  the 
skull ;  then  the  head  is  struck  from  the  corpse,  and  smoked  for 
an  article  of  barter.  Talking  of  barter,  so  long  as  the  savages  are 
unsophisticated  the  white  trader  has  it  all  his  own  way.  It  is 
true  the  barbaric  taste  is  capricious.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Pitcairn 
went  cruising,  empty  bottles  were  in  immense  demand,  so  that 
the  valuable  biche-de-mer  was  to  be  procured  for  literally  nothing. 
But  the  natives  tired  of  the  bottles — which,  in  fact,  were  mere 
playthings — and  then  the  bottles  became  a  drug.  Tobacco  will 
.generally  command  a  satisfactory  equivalent,  but  it  costs  the 
trader,  with  the  duty,  the  large  sum  of  2s.  4<l.  per  lb.  IIoop- 
iron,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  shipped  almost  as  cheaply  as  sand 
ballast,  and  it  is  in  request  everywhere  and  for  all  purposes.  The 
■specialities  of  export  are  the  biche-de-mer  and  the  copra.  The 
choicest  quality  of  the  sea-slug  fetches  130Z.  per  ton  at  the  nearest 
Queensland  port.  The  copra  is  powdered  cocoa-nut  shell.  But 
it  takes  no  fewer  than  seven  thousand  nuts  to  make  up  a  ton, 
and  the  ton  only  fetches  from  13^.  to  15/.  in  the  London  market. 
The  pearl  fishery  is  profitable,  though  extremely  speculative. 
The  divers  can  make  as  much  as  25/.  per  week,  but  the  occupa- 
tion is  dangerous  and  inevitably  shortens  life.  They  are  im- 
provident and  dissipated,  and  seldom  save.  Finally,  Mr.  Pitcairn 
concludes  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  cotton,  sugar,  and  tea 
might  be  grown  to  advantage  in  New  Guinea.  He  believes  the 
natives,  by  patience,  liberality,  and  fair  treatment,  might  be 
trained  to  work  steadily — indeed,  some  plantations  have  already 
proved  fairly  successful.  And  in  one  respect  New  Guinea  has 
a  decided  advantage  over  Queensland,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
subject  to  droughts. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr  has  packed  a  variety  of  travel,  sport,  and 
adventure  into  a  comparatively  small  volume  with  much  that  is 
entertaining  in  it.  Blessed  with  a  strong  physique  and  inde- 
fatigable energy  he  throws  his  whole  heart  into  the  work,  is 
ready  of  resource  in  every  emergency,  and  thinks  nothing  of 
hardship  or  toil.  His  wanderings,  which  extended  northward  to 
Alaska,  led  him  likewise  into  comparatively  familiar  districts  of 
British  Columbia,  but  his  most  valuable  piece  of  enterprise  was 
■the  investigation  of  the  Chilcat  river.  The  Indians,  though 
morally  worthless,  are  nevertheless  useful,  and  he  regrets  on 
practical  as  well  as  philanthropical  grounds  the  prospect  of  their 
speedy  extermination  by  alcohol.  They  are  inveterate  drinkers 
and  can  afford  to  indulge  the  vice.  Without  them  their  barren 
country  would  be  impracticable,  for  they  are  the  pack-animals  of 
the  wilds.  They  exact  high  wages,  but  assuredly  they  earn 
them.  Indeed,  in  the  season,  they  can  make  ten  dollars  a  day  by 
spearing  salmon  for  the  factories.  Mr.  Seton-Karr  says  that  a 
white  man  finds  thirty  pounds  tell  upon  him  after  a  very  short 
march  ;  but  the  sturdy  Indians  have  packed  as  much  as  200 
pounds  over  the  stiffest  passes.  The  land  travel  along  the 
Chilcat  was  rough  in  the  extreme.  There  were  labyrinthine  ex- 
panses of  partially  wooded  swamp  land,  interspersed  with  sluggish 
streams  which  were  to  be  waded  in  spite  of  the  cold.  Indian 
guidance  was  indispensable,  for  the  trails  were  almost  impercept  ible 
and  sometimes  there  were  none.    The  stream  was  of  course  a  safe 


guide,  but  the  navigation  was  both  tedious  and  dangerous.  When 
the  explorer  with  difficulty  picked  up  a  second-hand  canoe  he  had 
to  patch  it  with  lard  and  resin  and  pieces  of  tin.  The  rapid  river 
rose  and  fell  with  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows  and  the 
glaciers,  and  the  rushes  abounded  in  snags.  Occasionally  Mr.  Seton- 
Karr  varied  his  labours  with  a  toilsome  Alpine  ascent,  and  natu- 
rally he  now  and  then  indulged  himself  with  a  day's  bear-shoot- 
ing. The  bears  are  plentiful,  and  there  is  a  choice  of  colours — 
black,  brown,  and  cinnamon.  The  brown  are  the  biggest,  and 
formidable  beasts  they  must  be,  for  the  skin  of  one  monster  gave 
a  superficial  area  of  sixty-five  square  feet.  It  was  worth  risldng 
something  for  such  a  magnificent  prize ;  but  the  perils  of  the 
sport  were  considerable.  The  ice-cliffs  were  intersected  by  deep 
ravines,  and  even  where  the  hills  were  free  from  ice  their  steep 
sides,  with  the  short,  dry  grasses,  were  smooth  and  slippery. 
Alaska  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  sterility  ; 
but  Mr.  Seton-Karr  describes  the  wonderful  density  of  the 
shrubberies  in  sheltered  situations,  and  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary luxuriance  of  the  giant  seaweeds,  the  stems  of  which 
sometimes  trail  over  300  feet,  with  leaves  which  are  30  or 
40  feet  in  length.  The  cause  is  the  warm  current  from  Japan 
which  washes  those  forbidding  bays  and  headlands.  Mr.  Seton- 
Karr,  who  is  a  keen  and  accomplished  angler,  caught  basketfuls 
of  good  trout  in  British  Columbia,  though  the  fish  seem  to 
be  shy  and  to  need  humouring.  The  river  banks  are  often  steep, 
so  that  the  fisherman  must  boat  or  wade,  and  the  great  objection 
to  lake-fishing  is  the  crankness  of  the  rickety  canoes.  Next,  ex- 
changing the  rod  for  the  rifle,  Mr.  Seton-Karr  shot  deer  and  a 
bighorn  ram  on  the  mountain  behind  Kamloops  on  the  Yale 
river,  so  that  altogether  he  must  have  had  an  exceedingly  good 
time  of  it. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.* 

AMERICANS  deserve  to  have  a  literature,  for,  of  all  nations 
known  to  us,  they  are  the  most  eager  to  do  honour  to  the 
national  prose  and  verse.  There  is  something  positively  pathetic 
in  the  abundance  of  manuals,  histories,  and  text-books  of 
American  literature.  They  follow  one  another  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  to  a  superficial  Eastern  eye  they  are  almost 
minutely  identical.  They  all  exalt  the  same  "great"  authors, 
they  all  express  the  same  theory  of  the  "  evolution  "  of  American 
letters,  and  the  principal  distinction  between  one  of  these  and 
another  is  the  prominence  given  to  a  "  Lafcadio  Hearn,"  or  to 
some  "  Helen  Gray  Cone."  We  take  up  another  of  these 
manuals  with  our  usual  earnest  desire  to  be  perfectly  just  to 
what  is  called  "  American  literature,"  and  our  customary  regret 
that  the  field  should  be  so  hopelessly  limited,  and  the  crop  so 
terribly  unripe. 

We  hasten  to  acknowledge  that  Messrs.  Hawthorne  and 
Lemmon  have  undertaken  their  task  in  a  very  candid  spirit,  and 
have  fallen  comparatively  rarely  into  the  besetting  sin  of  exaggera- 
tion. But  how  is  it  possible  to  preserve  proportion  in  speaking 
of  writers  who  employed  the  English  language  during  the  age  of 
Wordsworth  and  l)e  Quincey,  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  of  Keats 
and  Scott,  and  were  no  more  imposing  or  forcible  than  Bryant 
and  Irving  and  Cooper  ?  It  is  impossible  for  these  historians 
and  writers  of  text-books  to  escape  the  fact  that  the  chief  writers 
of  America,  down,  at  least,  to  Poe  and  Hawthorne,  were 
secondary,  if  not  tertiary,  and  took  their  impetus,  not  from 
within,  but  from  their  admiration  of  English  models.  The 
patriotic  desire  to  conceal  that  circumstance,  and  to  give  warm 
praise  wherever  even  a  slight  originality  has  been  shown  by  an 
American  writer,  has  led  these  critics  into  a  strain  of  admiration 
from  which  even  Messrs.  Hawthorne  and  Lemmon  are  not  free. 
The  inconvenience  is  felt  when  we  turn  from  American  back  to 
English  literature.  If  we  are  permitted  to  say  of  the  excellent 
and  creditable  Daniel  Webster,  "  It  wall  take  an  aeon  to  compose 
another  such  man  as  Webster.  The  idea  of  greatness  is  in- 
separable from  him.  .  .  .  There  is  nowhere  in  the  world  such 
another  heaven-scaling  crag,  with  its  feet  in  the  deep  sea,  as 
Webster,"  what  hyperbole  has  criticism  left  for  its  verdict  on 
Edmund  Burke  ?  We  have  an  impression  that  American  opinion, 
stranded  thus  narrowly  between  Webster  and  the  deep  sea,  over- 
estimates the  altitude  of  the  crag,  and  would  be  greatly  surprised 
to  see  it  measured  against  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Cicero,  or  even  a 
Bolingbroke. 

For  some  omissions,  however,  we  are  grateful  to  Messrs. 
Hawthorne  and  Lemmon.  As  American  literature  grows  richer 
and  more  abundant,  we  hope  to  &ee  more  and  more  of  the  feeble 
writers  of  the  beginning  of  this  century  consigned  to  oblivion. 
We  drop  no  tear  over  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  and  rejoice  to 
lose  her  from  the  index.  Others  might  with  equal  discretion 
follow  her,  especially  several  of  the  shadowy  crew  that  animated 
what  was  called  "the  pioneer  period."  Nobody — absolutely 
nobody — reads  Charlotte  Temple  any  longer,  and  the  memories 
of  schoolboys  need  surely  no  longer  be  burdened  with  the  name 
of  Susanna  Rowson.  For  our  own  part,  we  could  cheerfully 
say  adieu  to  James  Kirk  Paulding  and  to  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis.  Of  the  latter  our  authors  very  justly  remark,  "neither 
his  prose  nor  his  poems  have  stood  the  test  of  time."  "\V  by,  then, 

*  American  Literature :  an  Elementary  Text-Book  for  Use  in  High 
Schools  and  Academics.  By  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Leonard  Lemraou. 
Boston,  U.S.A. :  Heath  &  Co. 
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give  him  nearly  a  whole  page  in  a  text-book  ?  If  it  had  been  to 
point  a  moral  by  holding  Willis  up,  as  an  awful  example,  as  one 
of  the  first  and  worst  of  "  society  correspondents,"  well  and 
good;  but  what  is  the  use  of  cataloguing  all  these  forgotten 
Pencilling*  by  the  Way  and  Inklings  of  Adventure  ?  Willis  was 
not  even  a  bad  writer;  he  was  merely  a  journalist  unsurpassable 
for  his  indiscretion  and  insipidity. 

In  criticizing  a  book  of  this  kind,  it  is  easier  to  find  fault  than 
to  give  a  just  modicum  of  praise.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  there  is  much  to  commend  in  this  careful  compendium. 
AVe  are,  however,  but  little  impressed  with  the  questions  which 
are  introduced  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  they  appear  to  us 
to  display  the  utter  unfitness  of  modern  literature,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  pupil,  for  teaching  purposes.  Messrs.  Hawthorne 
and  Lemmon  are  evidently  so  sensible  that  they  will  be  as  ready 
as  we  are  to  ridicule  these  questions  when  once  they  consider 
them  as  the  counterparts  to  questions  in  pure  mathematics  or  in 
Greek  grammar.  We  will  give  an  instance.  The  authors  quote 
an  agreeable  ballad  by  the  late  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.  _  The  class 
is  then  asked,  "  How  is  the  intensity  of  the  bride's  joy  shown 
through  her  quiet  manner?  .  .  .  How  is  the  Quaker  atmosphere 
produced?  Characterize  the  love  shown  here  with  all  the 
adjectives  that  seem  appropriate,"  and  half  a  dozen  queries  of  the 
same  class.  The  same  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  wrote  a  pleasing 
Bedouin  love-song,  the  burden  of  which  ran  : — ■ 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 
Arc!  the  stais  are  old, 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold  ! 

This  is  spirited  enough,  but  the  unhappy  boy  is  not  allowed  to 
enjoy  it  in  peace.  He  is  asked,  "  What  are  the  most  conspicuous 
qualities  of  this  poem  ?  Meaning  of  '  Bedouin  '  ?  Has  the  poem 
the  Bedouin  atmosphere?  How  is  the  atmosphere  secured?" 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.  AVe  should  think  that  the  distracted 
child  would  say  to  the  spirit  of  Bayard  Taylor,  as  Sainte-Beuve 
did  to  the  importunate  poetess,  "  For  God's  sake,  let  me  admire 
you  in  silence  !  " 

It  is  some  years  since  we  welcomed  the  elaborate  History  of 
American  Literature  down  to  the  Revolution,  by  Prof.  Moses  Coit 
Tyler.  That  work  is  as  exhaustive  as  such  a  treatise  can  ever 
be,  and  labours  under  but  one  disadvantage — namely,  the  almost 
absolute  worthlessness  of  every  single  writer  of  whom  it  treats. 
Prof.  Tyler's  volumes  invite  us  to  gaze  down  the  tube  of  a 
powerful  microscope,  and  reveal  to  us  Urian  Oakes  smiting  an 
infinitesimal  pulpit,  an  infusorial  Barrow,  and  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth,  a  poet  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  revolving  in  an  epic  like 
an  animalcule  John  Milton.  Messrs.  Hawthorne  and  Lemmon 
deal  very  cursorily  with  these  curiosities.  On  one  point  their 
criticism  might  have  been  more  useful  than  it  is.  Anne  Brad- 
street  they  dismiss  in  these  terms  :— "  Her  epics  and  minor  verses 
are  but  metrical  prose  ;  and  her  opinions  on  the  universe  and  its 
phenomena  are  not  rendered  more  attractive  by  rhymes."  This 
is  colourless  criticism,  and  in  repeating  it  they  merely  follow 
Prof.  Tyler,  who  missed  the  point  regarding  Anne  Bradstreet. 
What  makes  that  lady  interesting  and,  indeed,  unique  in  American 
literature  is  the  fact  that  she  was  the  solitary  disciple  of  Donne, 
who  lifted  a  voice  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic.  She  was 
the  immediate  contemporary  of  the  later  members  of  the  school, 
such  as  Cleveland  and  Lovelace,  and  she  died  soon  after  the 
Restoration.  Her  poetry  has  no  real  vitality,  and  would  claim 
no  great  attention.  She  is  about  on  the  same  level  of  merit  as 
Mildmay  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  But,  when  we  compare 
her  with  the  poetasters  who  succeeded  her — with  John  Norton, 
for  example,  who  was  her  memorial  laureate,  and  in  whom  no 
tincture  of  the  coloured  style  remains — she  is  decidedly  picturesque 
and  curious. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  few  really  great  authors  whom 
America  has  produced,  Messrs.  Hawthorne  and  Lemmon  have 
plainly  taken  pains,  and  their  estimates  are  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  To  discuss  at  length  the  literary  art  of  Franklin 
without  a  word  to  show  that  such  persons  as  Goldsmith,  Johnson, 
and  Smollett  showed  him  the  way  to  write,  is,  however,  un- 
critical;  but  is,  we  suppose,  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  vanity  of 
patriotism.  That  when  Franklin,  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  visited 
London,  he  did  not  happen  to  make  any  literary  acquaintances,  is 
not  to  the  point,  for  he  had  more  than  sixty  years  to  live,  and 
during  that  period  all  the  best  English  books  were  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  surely  exasperating  to  say  of  a  man  who  tried 
many  forms  of  literary  activity,  and  succeeded  only  fairly  at  the 
best,  that  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  write  novels,  "  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  his  books  would  have  outshone  and  outvalued 
Tom  Jones,  Humphrey  Clinker,  and  Tristram  Shandy."  How  is  it 
that  his  essays  have  not  outshone  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  and 
his  political  tracts  The  Drapier's  Letters?  These  "more  than 
likelys  "  we  cannot  away  with. 

The  attitude  of  an  American  critic  towards  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is 
always  interesting.  Messrs.  Hawthorne  and  Lemmon  are  evi- 
dently conscious  that  Europe  is  looking  at  them,  and  they  labour 
in  vain  to  seem  to  appreciate  Poe.  They  are  manifestly  wholly 
lonest,  and  they  say  many  handsome  things,  but  the  root  of 
enthusiasm  is  not  in  them.  They  expend  many  pages  in  a  really 
laborious  attempt  to  analyse  the  charm  which  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  find  in  these  verses  and  stories ;  but  the  quality 
evades  them.  When  they  say  that  there  is  "  no  singing  sweetness, 
no  ominous  mysterious  music  "  in  the  style  of  Poe,  we  rub  our 
«yes,  and  we  rub  them  again  when  we  read  that  Poe's  "  work 
lacks  inspiration."   Inspiration  and  mysterious  music  absent  from 


the  writings  of  Edgar  Poe !  What,  then,  is  present  ?  We  learn 
from  the  laborious  candour  of  Messrs.  Hawthorne  and  Lemmon 
that  Poe  is  shrewd,  entertaining,  and  sensational.  Alas  for 
Ulalume  and  the  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  I 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  of  Longfellow  is  excellent, 
and  holds  a  very  just  place  between  partiality  and  severity.  An 
essay  on  Emerson,  thoughtfully,  if  rather  fantastically,  conducted 
over  some  ten  pages,  seems  to  be  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  text- 
book, but  is  well  worth  reading.  The  irregularity  of  Emerson's 
poetry,  the  exceeding  badness  of  the  stratum  in  which  his  ex- 
quisite lyrical  nuggets  are  buried,  is  scarcely  dwelt  upon  suffi- 
ciently. The  relationship  of  one  of  the  authors  of  this  volume 
to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  chapter 
on  that  writer.  The  pages  on  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  on  Lowell, 
and  on  Mr.  Whittier  are  adequate.  In  our  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  close  the  book  at  this  point.  But  a  hundred 
pages  more  are  given  to  the  crowd  of  younger  living  writers,  of 
whose  durability  and  future  co-relation  we  know  nothing.  The 
authors  administer  little  sermons  to  their  contemporaries,  and 
some  of  these  are  rather  amusing.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Henry 
James  will  take  to  heart  their  desire  that  he  should  recollect  that 
"  the  soul  has  kingly  certainties,  compared  with  which  the  facts 
of  existence  are  but  illusive  shadows,"  and  the  thunders  of  the 
Atlantic  are  insufficient  to  drown  the  war-snort  with  which  Mr. 
Howells  receives  their  warning  that  his  novels  are  becoming 
"  artificial  and  conventional." 


CHURCH  BELLS  OF  SUFFOLK.* 

DR.  RAVEN  does  not  seem  to  be  content,  as  others  have  been, 
to  compile  primarily  a  list,  with  annotations  thrown  in.  On 
the  contrary,  he  evidently  intends  his  "  nine  chapters  "  to  be  read 
for  entertainment  and  information.  The  work  of  such  a  veteran 
in  his  own  peculiar  field  is  sure  to  be  instructive ;  but  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  by  the  lightness  of  the  style  and  by  the  nume- 
rous remarks  and  allusions  to  all  kinds  of  subjects  which  diversify 
the  pages.  Dr.  Raven  begins  by  telling  us  that,  though  this 
volume  is  the  latest  contribution  to  English  campanology,  it  is 
also,  in  one  sense,  the  earliest,  as  it  lias  been  forty-two  years  in 
hand.  He  began  to  work  at  the  subject  while  he  was  still  a  boy 
at  Mildenhall,  where  his  father  was  curate.  His  researches  were 
diverted  for  a  time  to  the  bells  of  Cambridgeshire,  on  which  his 
volume  is  well  known  in  one  or  other  of  its  two  editions  (1866 
and  1885),  and  since  then,  as  he  says,  other  counties  seem  to  have 
galloped,  "while  poor  Suffolk  was  slowly  hobbling  on."  He 
enumerates  twelve  county  lists  as  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
Stahlschmidt,  Mr.  North,  and  others.  A  great  many  of  them 
have  passed  through  our  hands  for  review  ;  but  of  them  all  Mr. 
Stahlschmidt's  Surrey  Bells  and  London  BeUfounders  is  the  only 
one  which  groups  with  Dr.  Raven's  work  as  being  something  of 
real  historical  importance.  The  whole  mystery,  and  mistery,  too, 
of  the  bellzetters  was  resolved  by  Mr.  Stahlschmidt,  who  plunged 
boldly  into  a  hitherto  unknown  field  of  research,  and  threw  more 
light  than  even  he  himself  can  have  understood  on  the  history  of 
the  early  state  of  Eastcheap  and  the  trades  carried  on  there. 
Dr.  Raven's  contribution  is  perfectly  easy  and  even  entertaining 
to  read.  He  begins  by  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  Saxon 
and  Norman  bells,  as,  according  to  the  oldest  authority  on  the 
subject,  Walter  of  Odyngton,  a  monk  of  Evesham,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  the  rules  for  the  founder's  guidance  were  purely 
empirical.  The  first  Suffolk  bell  is  at  Worlington,  and  seems  to 
have  been  cast  at  King's  Lynn  some  time  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  Barnardiston  is  a  bell  made  by  a  Suffolk 
founder  in  London  before  1386.  At  Great  Bradley  is  a  bell  by 
Richard  Wymbish,  who  flourished  in  the  same  century.  These 
appear  to  be  the  oldest  Suffolk  bells  ;  but  next  in  order  comes 
one  at  Assington,  as  to  which  Dr.  Raven  shows  some  of  his  dry 
humour.  It  possesses,  he  asserts,  a  certain  literary  importance, 
as  bearing  an  inscription  in  an  attempted  pentameter : — 

Hoe  :  signum  :  serva  :  xre  :  matia :  thoma, 
which  he  parallels  with  a  schoolboy's  effort  to  render  Scott's 
Call  it  not  vain  ;  they  do  not  err,  &c., 

Figmentum  eogita  non,  tic. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  identification  of  the  bell-founders  of 
five  centuries  ago  are  well  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Raven  on  a  group  of  bells  of  what  is  known  as  the  Laver  type. 
The  largest  may  be  recognized  by  their  bearing  a  shield  on  which 
is  a  chevron  between  three  ewers  or  lavers.  There  are  twenty 
bells  of  this  type  in  Suffolk  alone,  and  Dr.  Raven  conjectures, 
not  without  reason,  that  they  were  all  cast  in  London,  near 
Aldgate,  and  that  a  connexion  existed  between  this  pre-eminently 
"founders'  parish"  of  St.  Botolph  and  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
But  Dr.  Raven  is  not  content  to  rest  there.  He  wants  to  identify 
a  certain  "William,  founder,"  who  used  these  marks;  and  he 
finds  a  certain  William  Dawe  who  fits  the  description,  and  who. 
moreover,  occasionally  uses  a  device  on  which  are  represented 
two  daws.  Mr.  Stahlschmidt  discovered  his  name  with  or  with- 
out his  surname,  but  always  with  "  founder "  after  it.  This 

*  The  Church  Dells  of  Suffolk.  A  Chronicle  in  Nine  Chapters.  With 
a  Complete  List  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Bells,  and  Historical  Notes.  By 
John  James  Raven.  D  D.    London:  Jarrokl  &  Sons. 
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William  Dawe  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  our  country.  In 
1385,  "  a  short  truce  with  France  had  terminated,  and  the  advisers 
of  the  young  king,  Charles  VI.,  were  bent  on  executing  a  general 
assault  on  English  territory."  If  the  contemporary  chroniclers 
may  be  believed,  there  was  such  a  scare  that  Richard  II.  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  300,000  men,  who  were  chiefly 
employed  on  the  defence  of  the  south  coast.  Guns  had  already 
been  mounted  at  Calais  ;  now  they  must  be  got  ready  for  Dover. 
William  the  founder,  of  London,  cast  twelve,  for  which  with  shot 
and  powder  Sir  Simon  Burley,  the  Constable  of  Dover  Castle, 
paid  him  97/.  10s.  Some  bells  bearing  the  daws  are  at  Downe, 
"  on  the  road  from  London  to  Dover,"  and  two  more  not  far  off, 
so  that  William  combined,  apparently,  warlike  with  peaceful  busi- 
ness, and  a  group  of  Kent  bells  "possibly  first  sounded  for 
service  when  William  Dawe  was  completing  his  Dover  job." 

Another  piece  of  barbarous  Latin  occurs  both  on  a  tenor  at 
Crowland  and  on  the  fourth  bell  at  Mildenhall — 

In  multis  annis  resonet  campana  Jokannis. 

A  beautiful  shield,  bearing  the  cross  keys  between  a  dolphin,  a 
bell,  a  laver,  and  a  sheaf  or  garb,  gives  Dr.  Raven  occasion  for  a 
very  characteristic  passage.  The  bells  which  bear  this  "  horror 
to  heralds  "  are  of  a  very  superior  kind  and  occur  at  nine  places. 
The  shield  represents  Henry  Jordan,  the  bell-founder.  The  wheat- 
sheaf  represents  the  arms  of  the  Harleton  family,  from  which 
Henry  was  descended;  the  bell  and  laver,  the  foundry  ;  the  keys 
and  dolphin,  the  Fishmongers'  Company.  Dr.  Raven  observes  on 
the  strange  union  of  trades  thus  indicated,  and  adds : — "  But, 
after  all,  what  does  the  strangeness  amount  to  ?  I  remember 
two  shoemakers  in  Blandford,  Dorset,  who  announced  themselves 
as  qualified  to  bleed  and  extract  teeth.  .  .  .  Let  us,  then,  fear- 
lessly gaze  on  this  hybrid  tradesman  of  the  middle  ages."  Henry 
made  the  bells  for  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge.  They 
were  hung  in  a  "  Clochard  "  to  the  westward  of  the  chapel,  and 
one  Cartare  was  paid  for  hanging  them.  A  suitable  campanile 
was  to  have  been  built ;  but  the  College  remained  incomplete  in 
many  more  important  particulars,  and  at  last  in  1740  the  old 
wooden  clochard  fell  to  pieces.  "  The  bells  were  removed  to  the 
ante-chapel,  whence  in  1754  they  went  to  another  chapel — to 
wit,  Whitechapel  bell-foundry."  They  were  melted  down,  "  and 
none  can  say  where  the  metal  now  gives  forth  its  tuneful  sound." 
Dr.  Raven  mentions  the  continued  existence  of  a  "clochard"  at 
East  Bergholt,  which  also  contains  a  bell  by  Henry  Jordan.  "A 
very  picturesque  object  is  this  antique  bell-house,  well  known  to 
all  that  frequent  the  villages  which  touch  on  the  Stour  Valley." 
Henry  Jordan's  will  has  been  printed.  It  is  preserved  by  his 
residuary  legatees,  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  who  still  pay  to 
the  Founders'  Company  for  twenty  of  the  poorest  people  of  the 
craft  of  founders,  to  ever  each  of  them  eight  pence.  His  house 
in  Billiter  Street  still  belongs  to  the  Fishmongers.  When  guilds 
were  abolished,  under  Edward  VI.,  "it  was  confiscated  in  the 
regular  way  of  business  by  Parliament  for  the  Crown,"  but  the 
wardens  repurchased  it.  Jordan  left  nothing  to  his  only  son, 
another  Henry,  who  was  a  monk  at  Hurley.  He  seems  to  have 
been  untrustworthy,  and  his  father,  in  a  codicil,  arranges  that  his 
executors  are  to  help  him  from  time  to  time  as  he  may  have  need, 
but  evidently  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  himself  be  allowed  to 
handle  money. 

The  next  great  bell-founder  whom  Dr.  Raven  names  is  a  some- 
what mysterious  person,  called  Bullisdon.  "  "We  know  nothing 
more  about  him,  and  can  tell  no  interesting  stories,"  except  that 
a  man  of  the  name  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London  in 
1492.  Only  two  of  his  bells  occur  in  Suffolk.  Next  we  come  to 
eleven  ascribed  to  a  member  of  the  Kebyll  family,  one  of  whom 
was  Lord  Mayor  in  15 10.  But  the  most  attractive  of  "the 
London  foundry-shields  is  that  of  our  last  ante-Reformation 
craftsman,  William  Culverden,"  who  was  at  work  from  15 10  to 
1523.  His  rebus,  in  a  shield  on  which  is  a  bell  with  various 
letters  and  legends,  formerly  puzzled  Dr.  Raven,  and  now  gives 
him  occasion  for  an  entertaining  excursion  into  "  Shakespeare  and 
the  musical  glasses,"  or  what  not.  First  he  tells  us  of  all  the 
examples  of  Culverden's  work  which  he  knows,  two  of  them 
being  in  Suffolk.  Then  he  remarks  on  the  ornamentation  of  the 
shield  and  the  words  In  Domino  confido,  "  which  were  used  by 
our  forefathers  as  a  motto,  especially  at  the  outset  of  any  business." 
After  mentioning  another  motto,  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  after 
the  Reformation  the  word  Emmanuel  was  commonly  added  as  a 
heading  of  letters,  and  he  quotes  one  of  "Customer"  Smyth's, 
which  is  headed  with  two  verses  from  the  Psalms  and  this  name 
of  "Emanuell"  between.  He  next  adds  aShakspearian  illustration. 
The  Clerk  of  Chatham  is  brought  before  Jack  Cade,  and  asked  his 
name.  He  answers  "  Emanuel."  On  which  Cade  replies,  "  They 
use  to  write  it  at  the  head  of  letters.  'Twill  go  hard  with  you." 
Dr.  Raven  next  goes  on  to  explain  a  bird  which  is  under  the  bell, 
showing  that  it  answers  to  the  word  "  culver,"  a  pigeon,  part  of 
the  name  of  Culverden.  He  does  not  mention  such  surnames  as 
Culverhouse  and  Culverwell,  which  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ; 
but  he  gives  us  a  most  interesting  reference  to  the  author  of  the 
Ayenbite  as  saying  of  Our  Lord  that  He  is  the  culverhouse  in 
which  the  mild-hearted  may  rest. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Raven  much  further,  but  may  refer  to 
one  or  two  points  in  concluding  a  notice  of  an  unexpectedly 
entertaining  book.  We  have  not  mentioned  his  researches  as  to 
the  Norwich  founders.  They  will  be  found  full  of  new  historical 
matter.  One  bell  has  the  name  of  St.  Barbara  within — 
2ar :  Bar :  A — as  in  the  logical  formula  for  a  positive  universal. 


At  Gorleston  we  have  this  delightful  old  English  inscription, 
"I  am  mad  in  the  worchepe  of  the  cros."  By  the  way,  Dr. 
Raven  gives  it  on  p.  43  as  "  wordchepe,"  which  is  nonsense.  A 
whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  sance  bells,"  the  Angelus,  the 
Curfew,  and  other  minor  usages.  The  music  is  given,  ranging 
only  over  five  notes,  of  a  Requiem  of  the  Sarum  use,  which  was 
sometimes  played  on  the  bells  with  a  "  chime  barrel."  We  are 
told  all  about  John  Perfey,  who  left  the  Bell  Meadow  to  the 
churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's  at  Bury,  to  ring  regularly  morning 
and  evening,  because  he  had  been  rescued  from  great  peril  by 
hearing  the  bell  ring.  Altogether,  though  forty  years  is  too. 
long  to  have  had  to  wait  for  it,  we  cannot  but  heartily  welcome 
Dr.  Raven's  "  latest  and  earliest  "  contribution  to  campanology. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  GEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS.* 

IN  September  1888  the  International  Geological  Congress 
assembled  in  London.  In  July  of  the  present  year  the 
report  of  that  meeting  was  published ;  a  long  period  of  incubation 
when  it  is  remembered  that  no  small  portion  of  the  volume  was 
in  type  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  Of  this  delay  no  explanation 
is  offered,  perhaps  because  none  could  be  given.  Science,  how- 
ever, has  not  suffered  from  an  intellectual  famine,  perhaps  might 
have  survived  a  longer  period  of  expectancy.  To  not  a  few  geo- 
logists it  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  but  little  could  be 
expected  from  the  Congress.  There  might  be  "  great  cry,"  but 
there  would  be  only  "  little  wool."  If  it  pronounced  a  decision 
on  any  disputed  point,  this  with  geologists  at  large  would  not 
count  for  much.  Since  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  in  no 
sense  representative,  its  vote  would  be  worth  no  more  than  that 
of  a  Section  at  the  British  Association.  It  would  only  express 
the  decision  of  a  collection  of  individuals — in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  one  country  would  preponderate — on  a  question  in 
regard  to  which  only  a  small  number  were  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion. 

Those  who  expected  little  have  not  been  disappointed.  There 
were  two  results  for  which  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  hope  ;  but 
even  these,  though  the  Congress  held  its  first  meeting  in  1878, 
are  not  yet  accomplished.  Of  them,  one  is  a  general  agreement 
upon  a  system  of  colouring  for  geological  maps,  so  that  they  shall 
speak,  as  it  were,  a  common  language,  even  if  dialectical  differ- 
ences cannot  be  avoided ;  the  other  is  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
nomenclature.  At  present,  both  in  stratigraphy  and  in  petrology, 
the  diversity  in  the  use  of  terms  is  often  so  great  that  an  author 
is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  unless  he  digress  into  elaborate  ex- 
planations. Such  a  common  name  as  Silurian  in  the  one  or  as  basalt 
in  the  other  cannot  be  employed  alone  without  giving  rise  tc* 
uncertainty.  If  such  terms  were  defined  by  common  agreement 
of  a  representative  body,  even  those  who  might  be  unable  to 
accept  its  conclusions  in  particular  cases  might  still  make  a 
parenthetic  use  of  the  nomenclature  in  order  to  save  long  de- 
scriptions and  explanations.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  effect  of 
a  meeting  in  America  will  be  an  acceleration  of  pace. 

The  reports  and  discussions  in  the  present  volume  indirectly 
indicate  why,  even  in  these  two  matters,  progress  has  been  so 
slow,  for  from  them  it  is  obvious  how  slightly  not  a  few  geologists 
are  influenced  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  logic  and  consistency 
in  reasoning.  An  example  will  be  found  in  the  question  which 
must  come  to  the  front  in  systems  both  of  colouration  and  of 
nomenclature — the  stratigraphical  significance  of  the  terms  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian.  Separated  from  the  personal  element  and 
official  traditionalism  the  question  is  a  simple  one,  or,  at  any  rate, 
presents  no  more  difficulties  than  are  inevitable  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  A  geological  system  indicates  a  series  of  beds,  sepa- 
rated from  those  above  and  below  by  a  fairly  well-marked  break, 
physical  and  paloeontological,  but  within  these  limits  tolerably 
coherent.  Regard  also  must  be  had  to  symmetry,  so  that 
systems  should  not  be  so  disproportionate  in  size  as  to  lose  all 
significance  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  time.  But,  obviously, 
these  breaks  are  local,  not  universal ;  the  system  expresses  a 
truth  which  is  particular  rather  than  general ;  it  is,  in  a  sense, 
artificial  rather  than  natural ;  but  it  is  essential  for  purposes  of 
classification,  and  can  be  employed  with  the  above  understanding, 
like  any  other  verbal  symbol  expressive  of  a  group  of  ideas. 
Now,  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  Palteozoic- 
strata  beneath  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  if  the  question  be  ap- 
proached from  the  physical  side,  into  two  very  unequal  systems, 
the  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  as  these  terms  were  defined  by 
Sedgwick ;  if  it  be  approached  from  the  palaeontological  side  into 
three  systems.  But  the  classification  ultimately  adopted  by 
Murchison  cannot  be  defended  from  either  point  of  view,  for  it 
had  its  origin  in  serious  stratigraphical  errors,  and  failed  to  take 
due  account  of  the  distinction  between  faunas.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  a  tripartite  division  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  science,  yet  it  is  obvious  from  the  re- 
ports included  in  the  present  volume  that  not  a  few  speakers  or 
correspondents  were  quite  uninfluenced  by  any  thought  of  these 
principles,  but  simply  floundered  about  in  a  quagmire  of  senti- 
ment, whether  personal  or  official. 

But  the  organizers  of  the  Congress— or  an  influential  section  of 
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them — were  ambitious  men  and  aimed  at  giving  to  the  London 
meeting  a  distinctive  character,  so  they  decided  that  this  body 
should  apply  its  collective  wisdom  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
hard  problems  in  geology — the  origin  of  the  crystalline  schists. 
Certain  favoured  individuals  were  invited  to  write  essays ;  these 
were  set  up  in  type,  were  presented  to  the  Congress,  and  were 
solemnly  discussed,  under  those  disadvantages  which  are  an  in- 
evitable concomitant  of  "  the  confusion  of  tongues."  They  are 
reprinted,  with  a  procte  verbal  of  the  discussion,  in  the  present 
volume,  but  whether  they  have  done  much  to  introduce  order 
into  chaos  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  At  the  first  glance  a 
singular  omission  is  perceptible.  Among  the  twelve  contributions 
four  come  from  the  United  States,  two  from  Canada,  two  from 
France,  and  two  from  Germany ;  but  not  a  single  one  from  Great 
Britain.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  more  than 
one  British  geologist  has  paid  special  attention  to  this  question. 
Why  are  not  their  opinions  represented  ?  Remarks  were  made  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  as  to  this  strange  omission,  and  two  ex- 
planations were  current.  One,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  compli- 
ment to  our  guests.  But  the  idea  that  intelligent  men  would 
appreciate  a  compliment  which  injured  the  completeness  of  a 
piece  of  scientific  work  seems  too  transparently  absurd,  so  this 
explanation  may  be  dismissed  as  incredible.  The  other  was,  that 
just  as  the  cuttle-fish  is  reputed  to  escape  under  a  cloud  of  its  ink, 
so  a  certain  official  body,  which  had  recently  been  forced  to  retreat 
from  a  geological  position  which  had  long  been  obstinately  but 
vainly  defended,  hoped  that  its  reputation  for  infallibility  would 
be  less  rudely  shaken  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  on  this 
particular  subject  nobody  knew  anything.  That  explanation  also 
we  should  be  reluctant  to  believe,  and  so  must  suppose  that 
there  is  some  third  reason,  difficult  though  it  be  to  discover. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  principle  of  selection,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  inferred,  was  to  obtain  a  representation  of  ex- 
treme views.  Thus  most  of  the  contributors  ride  some  hobby  to 
death.  The  one  exception,  the  only  valuable  paper  in  the  group,  is 
w-ritten  by  certain  members  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
States,  Messrs.  Chamberlin,  Van  Hise,  and  Irving  (the  last  too 
soon  lost  to  science),  including  the  introduction  by  Major  Powell. 
In  cautious  and  guarded  terms  they  give  a  summary  of  the 
principal  facts  which  they  have  observed,  and  of  the  inferences 
which  these  seem  to  justify.  Thus,  even  if  the  former  may  prove 
to  be  incomplete,  and  the  latter  may  ultimately  require  some 
modification,  we  feel  that  we  are  on  firm  ground,  and  can  use 
with  some  confidence  the  results  of  the  authors.  If  the  same 
plan  had  been  generally  adopted;  if  in  each  country  a  small 
committee  had  been  formed,  consisting  of  men  who  were  known  to 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  subject,  contributions  of  real 
value  would  have  been  received.  In  regard  to  a  great  number 
of  facts  there  would  have  been  a  general  agreement,  and  the  pet 
hobby  of  an  individual  could  have  been  permitted  a  brief  trot  in 
the  limited  paddock  of  a  note.  But,  as  we  have  said,  exactly 
the  opposite  plan  seems  to  have  been  followed.  We  are  pre- 
sented with  expressions  of  individual  opinion,  often  extravagant, 
generally  well  known  already.  That  they  are  not  true  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  that  they  are  not  new  is,  as  a  rule, 
indisputable.  For  instance,  the  first  in  the  heap  is  a  contribu- 
tion from  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt.  Geologists  admire  him  as  a  chemist, 
chemists  respect  him  as  a  geologist.  He  maintains  the  crenetic 
hypothesis — a  sort  of  hot  porridge  origin  for  the  crystalline 
schists.  The  hypothesis  may  envelop  a  germ  of  truth ;  but  it 
may  be  described,  on  the  whole,  as  dubious  chemistry  supported 
by  unsound  geology.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  crenetic  hypothesis 
has  been  dished  up  again  and  again  at  scientific  gatherings  and  in 
scientific  publications,  till  the  guests  are  satiated  with  crambe 
repetita.  Then  Prof.  Lory  expounds  his  ideas — not  for  the  first 
time — on  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Alps;  so  does  Dr.  Heim, 
supporting  some  of  his  conclusions  by  assertions,  the  error  of 
which  was  demonstrated  within  a  twelvemonth  by  Prof.  Bonney. 
Mr.  Lawson  has  got  hold  of  some  ideas  which  may  not  be  without 
their  value,  but  of  which,  through  want  of  more  experience  and 
greater  clearness  of  thought,  he  cannot  at  present  make  a  good 
use;  Messrs.  Reusch  and  Lehmann  each  contribute  observations 
which  doubtless  are  of  importance,  but  which,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  require  careful  limitation  and  co-ordination 
lest  they  should  mislead  students,  as  they  have  not  unfrequently 
done,  into  supposing  that,  because  they  represent  a  side  of  truth, 
they  are  the  whole  truth ;  while  Mr.  Becker,  lest  the  United 
States  geologists  should  be  accused  of  over-caution,  sends  a  con- 
tribution relating  to  certain  schists  in  California.  His  assertions 
will  be  rather  startling  to  some  of  his  fellow-workers,  who  are 
likely  for  the  present  to  prefer  an  attitude  of  scepticism  to  one  of 
faith. 

The  volume  also  contains  a  series  of  reports  from  the  American 
and  British  sub-committees  on  classification  and  nomenclature. 
Here  we  find  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  papers  which  we  have 
just  left;  for  the  vagaries  of  individual  opinion  are  toned  down 
by  the  influence  of  the  majority.  Hence,  though  the  reports  are 
not  all  of  equal  merit,  we  are  presented  with  a  careful  summary 
of  results  and  opinions  which  will  be  valuable  for  purposes  of 
reference.  The  "  Explication  des  Excursions "  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space.  This  gives  information  concerning  the  geology 
of  the  various  districts  visited  by  parties  of  the  members  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  but  will  be  more  valuable,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  our  guests  than  to  ourselves.  Evidently  much  pains 
was  taken  to  acquaint  them,  clearly  and  succinctly,  with  the  geo- 
logy of  the  country  which  they  had  determined  to  inspect.  But 


into  the  details  of  this  it  is  needless  to  enter.  We  may  bring 
our  notice  to  a  close,  and  express  our  opinion  of  the  Report  con- 
cisely, by  saying  that  it  is  a  very  big  book,  much  of  which  is 
worth  its  weight  in  waste  paper. 


ELECTION  BY  LOT  AT  ATHENS.* 

r  1 1  HE  use  of  the  lot  for  the  appointment  to  public  offices  in  the 
J-  ancient  world,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  in  political  history.  To  the  ordinary  mind, 
trained  in  the  habits  of  the  present  day,  it  seems  at  first  sight  not 
only  absurd,  but  almost  incredible.  It  seems  impossible  that  any 
State  should  really  have  left  to  chance  the  selection,  for  example, 
of  the  Council  which  was  the  pivot  of  its  whole  administration, 
or  of  the  superintendents  upon  whose  care  depended  its  whole 
defence.  The  notion  of  a  House  of  Commons,  or  a  Cabinet,  or  a 
Board  of  Admiralty,  nay,  of  a  School  Board  or  a  Vestry,  taken  at 
hazard  from  all  respectable  Englishmen  of  a  certain  age,  or  even 
from  a  defined  class  of  such  Englishmen,  is  startling ;  and  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  anything  resembling  it, 
even  superficially,  can  ever  have  existed  and  endured.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  some  ingenious  and  some  desperate  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  explain  away  this  fully  attested  fact, 
that  the  Athenians  during  the  two  centuries  of  their  marvellous 
greatness  not  only  did  distribute  offices  in  this  manner,  but 
regarded  the  method  as  the  vital  principle  and  security  of  their 
constitution. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Headlam's  dissertation  on  the  subject  with 
great  pleasure  and  interest.  If  his  conclusions  are  not  new,  he  is 
nevertheless  original  in  fulness  of  grasp  and  firmness  of  state- 
ment. He  takes  his  stand  upon  the  data,  eschews  all  mistiness 
and  paradox,  and  shows  that  the  truth — the  whole  truth- — is  both 
intelligible  and  acceptable.  Our  difficulty  arises  only  because  we 
look  at  but  a  part  of  the  facts. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  lies  in  two  propositions,  which  (not- 
withstanding Mr.  Headlam's  good  example)  we  will  combine  in 
a  paradox :  first,  that  the  Athenian  government,  as  far  as  the 
citizens  were  concerned,  was  a  true  democracy ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Athenian  citizens  were  an  aristocracy.  The  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates  by  lot  was  necessary,  because  the  entire 
Demos  really  reigned  and  governed  ;  it  was  practicable,  because 
every  free  Athenian  was  a  man  of  leisure  and — relatively  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time — an  educated  man.  The  Athenian 
empire  was  a  sort  of  large  business  concern,  which  a  com- 
paratively small  society,  numbering  some  twenty  thousand  adult 
males  living  upon  slave-labour,  had  managed  to  appropriate 
by  their  superior  energy  and  intelligence,  and  desired  to  work 
for  their  own  profit.  The  problem  was,  how  to  work  the 
concern  so  as  to  escape  the  obvious  danger  that  the  body  of 
proprietors  would  be  ousted  from  the  control  and  cheated  of  the 
income  by  their  own  appointed  managers.  The  Athenian  solu- 
tion was  this :  as  far  as  possible,  every  proprietor  must 
learn  the  business,  by  the  only  method,  that  of  taking  frequent 
part  in  it.  For  this  purpose  the  operations  must  be  minutely 
subdivided  among  numerous  committees  and  simplified  by  the 
careful  regulation  of  details ;  it  must  be  a  general  rule  that  no 
man  shall  serve  twice  on  the  same  committee  until  all  have 
served ;  each  in  his  turn  must  get  an  insight  into  everything ; 
and,  as  the  simplest  way  of  securing  this  object,  the  subdivided 
functions  must  be  redistributed  at  frequent  intervals  by  pure 
chance.  Of  course  the  whole  scheme  assumes  that  all  the  pro- 
prietors are  ready  to  serve,  that  there  is  a  great  diffusion  of 
public  spirit  and  love  of  business.  On  this  side  the  company  pro- 
tected itself  by  a  method  which  Mr.  Headlam  describes  tersely 
but  sufficiently,  "  The  Athenians  obliged  everyone  to  take  his 
share  in  the  work,  they  made  the  work  of  everyone  individually 
easy,  and  if  he  did  not  do  it,  they  killed  him." 

In  short,  the  Athenian  method  of  appointment  seems  odd  only 
because  we  see  no  societies  approximately  resembling  Athens. 
At  Athens  it  was  natural  enough.  How  far  it  was  successful  is 
another  question.  Mr.  Headlam's  judgment  is  on  the  whole  sober 
and  just.  What  Athens  did  in  her  two  hundred  years  is  quite 
sufficient  proof  of  success.  But  we  may  hold  this  without 
denying  that  the  scheme  was  applicable  only  to  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  that  it  could  not  last  long,  and  that,  even  if  the 
independence  of  Athens  had  not  been  destroyed  from  without, 
internal  changes  of  economy  would  have  modified  her  polity  into 
something  else,  and  would  probably  have  soon  destroyed,  with 
its  applicability  and  usefulness,  the  most  characteristic  of  her 
institutions. 

The  application  of  the  lot  to  various  departments — finance, 
judicial  functions,  &c. — is  discussed  by  Mr.  Headlam  in  separate 
chapters.  Of  its  working  in  the  judicial  department  he  speaks, 
we  think,  too  leniently.  It  prevented  the  growth  of  a  trained 
body  of  lawyers.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Headlam  in  thinking  that 
this  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  Athenian  plan,  and  that  if  there 
are,  or  when  there  shall  be,  any  advocates  of  real  democracy, 
who  understand  their  own  cause,  they  will  regard  trained 
lawyers  as  an  obstacle  to  be  removed.  But,  although  he  shows 
no  prejudice  for  (or  indeed  against)  democracy,  he  seems  to 
think  little  of  what  we  should  consider  one  of  the  heaviest  items 
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in  the  price  to  he  paid  for  it.  The  Athenians  could  not  hreed 
lawyers.  Therefore,  with  all  their  ability,  they  made  very  small 
way  with  law.  We  fully  believe  that  the  Courts  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  were  the  best  which  then  existed ;  but  they  would 
have  seemed  contemptible  in  Rome,  and  disgraceful  in  modern 
England,  France,  or  Germany.  This  sort  of  praise  is  not  all 
that  we  can  justly  bestow  on  those  achievements  which  make  the 
fame  of  Athens  what  it  is. 

The  newly-discovered  treatise  "  of  Aristotle"  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Athens  was  not  published  until  Sir.  lleadlam's  work  was 
already  printed  ;  but  the  bearing  of  it  upon  his  position  is  treated 
in  an  appendix.  He  is  able  to  cite  a  passage  from  it  (not,  it  is 
true,  free  from  suspicion)  which  expressly  confirms  his  thesis  that 
"  the  lot  was  used  to  secure  rotation  of  office " ;  nor  is  there 
anything  important  against  him,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  the  new 
evidence.  On  one  point  indeed  he  is,  we  think,  something  less 
than  fair  to  himself  and  those  whom  he  follows.  It  had  been 
argued  that  the  Athenians  themselves  must  have  regarded  the 
lot  as  something  peculiar  and  suspicious,  because  they  provided  for 
the  exclusion  of  unfit  persons  by  means  of  the  scrutiny,  at  which 
the  officer  had  to  prove  his  qualifications  to  a  court,  and  his  character 
in  general,  as  the  forensic  speeches  prove,  was  liable  to  be  called 
in  question.  Mr.  Headlam  on  the  contrary  adheres,  as  we 
should,  to  the  view  of  the  best  authorities,  that  the  proper  object 
of  the  scrutiny  was  to  prove  the  legal  qualifications  only,  those 
of  parentage,  age,  due  performance  of  legal  obligations,  &c. ;  and 
that  the  importation  of  general  criticisms  upon  character  or  ability 
was  strictly  an  oratorical  abuse,  inevitable  at  Athens,  but  not  mate- 
rial in  this  case  more  than  another  to  the  true  conception  of  the  law. 
On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Headlam  thinks  that  the  account  of 
the  scrutiny  given  in  the  Aristotelian  treatise  is  to  some  extent 
against  him.  "  It  seems,"  he  says,  "  to  point  to  a  very  great  in- 
crease of  the  powers  of  the  Dicastes  to  reject  a  man  without 
reason,  even  if  he  were  not  accused.  We  are,  however,  especially 
told  that  it  was  not  the  former  practice.  This  implies  a  greater 
use  of  the  freedom  of  rejection  on  indefinite  grounds  than 
I  had  supposed.  It  supports,  however,  my  contention  that 
this  use  was  a  late  development."  "We  cannot  accept  either 
the  admission  or  the  reservation.  The  Aristotelian  account 
{Ath.  Pol.  c.  55)  simply  shows  that  the  object  of  the  scrutiny 
was  to  prove  legal  qualification,  and  does  not  point  to  any 
change  either  of  theory  or  practice  in  this  respect.  The  can- 
didate was  questioned  as  to  his  legal  qualifications  only,  and 
produced  evidence  in  support  of  his  answers.  The  court  then 
asked  if  any  one  wished  "  to  accuse  him  "  (rovrov  povXerai  ns 
Karriyofxlv ;) — that  is,  to  impute  some  disqualification,  to  invali- 
date his  answers  and  evidence,  and  to  show  that  he  was  not  of 
Athenian  parentage,  had  not  supported  his  parents,  or  paid  his 
debts  to  the  State,  or  performed  his  military  service,  &c.  If 
any  opponent  appeared,  the  candidate  replied,  and  the  Council, 
which  was  for  this  purpose  the  court  of  first  instance,  decided.  In 
case  of  rejection  the  candidate  (by  an  amendment  of  the  law) 
might  appeal  to  a  jury-court.  It  is  worth  notice  that  nothing  is 
said  about  any  right  of  appeal  on  the  other  side,  if  the  candidate 
was  passed.  This  shows  a  reasonable  desire  to  prevent  vexation, 
and  throws  light  on  the  special  matter  to  which  we  are  coining. 
In  the  jury-court  the  procedure  was  the  same.  In  neither  court, 
so  far  as  appears,  had  the  opponent  or  accuser  any  legal  right  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  as  defined  by  the  fixed  questions, 
though  doubtless,  the  Athenian  courts  being  what  they  were, 
neither  speaker  was  controlled  as  he  should  have  been.  The 
Aristotelian  account  concludes  thus  : — "  If  no  accuser  appears, 
the  vote  is  taken  forthwith,  and  in  former  times  one  juryman 
only  voted,  but  now  it  is  required  that  all  shall  vote.  The  ob- 
ject of  taking  a  vote  is,  that,  in  case  a  bad  man  gets  rid  of  his 
accusers,  the  jury  may  have  the  power  of  rejecting  him  (Iva,  uv 
tis  TToi'rjpbs  &v  dTraXkd^T)  tovs  KaTrjydpovs,  firl  roly  diKilarats 
yevrjrai  tovtov  o7roSoKi^.acr(u)."  Evidently  it  is  this  passage,  and 
more  particularly  the  reference  to  the  "  badness  "  of  the  candidate, 
which  has  led  Mr.  Headlam  to  modify  his  views,  and  to  attribute 
to  the  juries  a  growing  habit  of  "rejection  on  indefinite  grounds." 
But  surely  he  has  mistaken  the  sense,  which  is  this.  The  appeal 
to  the  jury-court  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  candi- 
date, to  whom  it  was  given ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  intention 
it  was  at  first  provided  that,  if  in  the  jury-court  no  accuser 
appeared,  it  should  be  held  that  the  opposition  was  groundless, 
and  a  vote  (given  by  one  juryman  only,  and  therefore  manifestly 
formal)  should  be  recorded  in  favour  of  the  candidate  ;  just  as  in 
the  Council,  we  may  presume,  if  the  candidate's  answers  and 
documents  were  correct,  and  if  no  one  opposed,  the  show  of  hands 
went  in  his  favour  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  was  presently  seen 
that  this  indulgence  was  excessive.  The  accusers  had  actually 
convinced  the  Council  (or  the  case  would  never  have  come  to  the 
jury-court  at  all);  and  so  their  non-appearance  in  the  jury-court 
could  not  prove  that  they  had  no  case,  but  suggested  rather  that 
they  had  been  corrupted.  Therefore  the  procedure  was  changed, 
and  a  regular  vote  of  the  full  court  was  taken  in  these  cases  as  in 
others;  in  order  that,  if  the  jury  upon  the  whole  circumstances 
(the  known  character  of  the  candidate  being  one)  believed  that 
there  had  been  corruption,  and  that  the  rejection  was  just,  they 
might  confirm  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Council,  notwithstand- 
ing the  non-appearance  of  the  accusers.  The  reference  to  the 
"  badness"  of  the  candidate  points,  not  to  any  moral  unfitness  for 
the  particular  appointment  in  question,  but  simply  to  his  pre- 
sumed dishonesty  in  squaring  the  opposition,  and  perhaps  to  his 
general  repute,  as  evidence  for  this  presumption.    At  Athens,  as 


we  see  in  the  orators,  juries  were  expected  to  use  their  private 
knowledge  of  the  parties  and  cases  brought  before  them  •  and 
indeed  this  principle,  though  not  scientific,  was  in  Athens  by  no 
means  so  unfair  or  so  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  in  modern 
England. 

We  have  gone  into  this  matter  at  some  length,  because  it  is 
very  important.  If  the  scrutiny  really  had,  and  was  meant  to 
have,  the  large  scope  which  some  writers  would  attribute  to  it  it 
must  have  gone  far  to  convert  appointments  nominally  made  by 
lot  into  elections  by  the  popular  juries  ;  and  we  should  have  to 
regard  the  use  of  the  lot  as  little  more  than  a  curiosity.  Mr. 
lleadlam's  book  is  essentially  a  protest  against  this  and  all  other 
such  attempts  to  twist  the  history  of  one  period  into  conformity 
with  the  sentiments  of  another;  and  we  would  gladly  convince 
him  that  on  one  side  the  defence  of  his  position  is  even  stronger 
than  he  thinks. 

To  Mr.  Headlam's  essay  as  a  whole  we  can  give  both  praise 
and  assent.  We  have  presented  the  main  thesis  in  our  own 
way  ;  for  security  we  will  also  present  it  in  the  words  of  the 
author : — 

If  the  system  was  to  ba  kept  up,  the  services  of  every  one  would  he 
wanted  ;  it  would  have  heen  absurd  and  futile  to  try  and  pick  out  men 
for  their  ability  or  character.  For  the  question  which  had  always  to  be 
decided  was,  not  "  Shall  this  man  be  a  magistrate  or  not  ?  "  but  "  Shall 
he  be  a  magistrate  this  year  or  next  ?  "  or  "  Shall  he  have  this  office 
or  some  other  ?  "  and  as  this  was  a  matter  of  extremely  little  import- 
ance, it  showed  good  practical  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians 
that  they  answered  it  in  the  easiest  and  most  direct  manner  by  casting  lots. 


MR.  TENNYSON'S  POEM?.* 

ONE  of  the  most  imaginative  of  the  series  of  poems  that  form 
Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson's  new  volume  describes  the  adven- 
turous voyage  of  a  hardy  Greek  mariner  to  the  solitary  isle  that 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  fabulous  Atlantis.  He  is  received 
in  the  palace  of  the  King,  the  last  of  the  Atlantes,  and  hears,  as 
in  a  dream,  the  archaic  speech  that  is  like  some  "old  utterance 
of  the  golden  notes  of  Hellas."  The  wonders  of  antique  art 
revive  in  him  memories  of  what  he  had  been  told  in  Egypt  of 
the  majesty  of  the  heroic  age  and  the  "primal  Athens,"  a  city 
that  far  surpassed  the  Athens  of  his  own  boastful  day.  The 
Atlantean  sculptures  and  paintings,  while  they  realize  all  he  had 
fondly  dreamed  as  "  Hellenic  lore,  Hellenic  poesy,  Hellenic  art,'' 
leave  him  weeping  and  wondering.  And  this  ancient  is  fain 
to  sigh,  as  a  sick  modern  might,  to  think  that  the 
greatness  of  the  infant  world  had  fled  for  ever,  and 
left  him  nothing  but  weariness  and  vain  regrets.  Had 
he  known  the  vitality  of  Greek  art  and  its  quickening  spirit, 
he  must  have  speedily  conquered  his  dejection.  Not  thus  is 
Mr.  Tennyson  moved  by  the  old  myths  and  stories  of  Daphne, 
Ariadne,  Pygmalion,  Halcyone,  and  Psyche.  These  fables  attract 
the  modern  poet  with  the  imperishable  charm  that  has  held 
hundreds  of  poets  and  artists  before  him.  The  inspiration  is  the 
same,  the  magic  still  works,  however  strange  and  diverse  are  the 
phases  of  transmigration  they  have  known  from  the  poetic  age 
of  simple  story-telling  or  frank  recital  to  the  more  or  less  con- 
scious interpretative  method  of  latter  days.  Mr.  Tennyson's 
treatment  of  these  subjects  is  not  that  of  a  story-teller.  He  does 
not  attempt  by  a  process  of  poetic  alchymy  to  regain  their 
primordial  elements.  The  poet  as  interpreter  is  decidedly 
revealed  in  most  of  these  idyllic  poems ;  and  to  this  extent 
Mr.  Tennyson's  treatment  is  modern.  Thus,  in  "King  Atha- 
mas "  we  have  a  vision  of  the  strife  of  good  and  evil,  the 
doom  of  the  relentlessly  deliberate  wicked,  with  something 
of  a  purgatorial  scheme  indicated.  The  story  of  Psyche  is 
at  first  presented  with  an  exquisite  feeling  for  the  divine 
charm  of  the  ancient  fable.  Then  the  poet  proceeds  to 
elaborate  the  theme,  grafting  upon  it,  as  a  master  of  harmonies 
may,  a  brilliant  cadenza,  full  of  mystical  significance,  and  we  are 
wafted  to  the  Swedenborgian  heaven,  and  witness  the  eternal 
marriage  of  true  minds.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  modernized  the  story  of  Psyche  precisely  as  Wordsworth 
modernized  the  story  of  Laodamia's  prayer,  when  he  wrote  with 
the  hope  of  investing  the  subject  with  "a  loftier  tone"  than,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  "  had  been  given  to  it  by  any  of  the  ancients  who 
have  treated  of  it."  Mr.  Tennyson,  however,  refrains  from  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  improve  on  the  tone  of  the  ancients.  Like 
Wordsworth,  he  has  added  dignity  to  the  theme,  though  he  is 
less  successful  than  Wordsworth  in  evading  an  inflow  of  modern 
and  alien  sentiment.  As  an  example  of  the  poet's  art,  we  will 
give,  in  preference  to  a  passage  from  the  vision  of  the  paradise  of 
Swedenborg,  a  picture  of  the  yet  untranslated  Psyche  : — 

She  sighed  a  little  happy  sigh 
Drawn  from  a  long,  fair  summerday  of  mirth  ; 
And  from  a  little  eager  spring,  that  gush'd 
Into  an  alabaster  conch,  and  fill'd 
The  odorous  chamber  with  a  low  sweet  chime, 
She  brimm'd  a  cup,  and  quaff'd  it  all-athirst, 
Ere  well  the  hubbies,  twinkling  in  the  moon, 
Had  burst  away.    And  then  from  overhead, 
Smiling,  she  took  a  little  lovely  lyre. 
A  royal  birthday  gift,  four  silver  strings, 
That  wept  themselves  down  from  a  golden  grot 
Into  two  slumbering  Naiads'  golden  arms  ; 

*  Daphne;  and  Other  Poems.  By  Frederick  Tennyson.  London-' 
Maemillan  &  Co.  1891. 
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And  wedded  it  to  her  delightful  voice, 

Whose  pure  clear  joy  was  holy  as  a  prayer, 

Through  a  rare  song,  a  song  of  ancient  days, 

A  song  of  spring,  a  song  of  mountains  green, 

Of  Love,  and  Freedom,  and  of  Victory  ; 

And  when  she  ceased  a  hundred  unseen  Loves 

Throng'd  the  slant  moonbeam,  striving  with  each  other 

For  the  last  note,  to  waft  it  up  to  heaven  ! 

In  "  Daphne,"  as  in  "  Ariadne,"  the  wooing  of  Hesperia,  the 
story  of  Pygmalion,  and  several  other  poems,  the  poet  distils 
from  the  flower-like  fancy  of  the  old  story  a  thrice-refined  element 
of  spiritual  thought,  as  if  intent  on  extracting  the  innermost 
secret  "  shut  within  the  hosom  of  the  rose."  Nothing  could  be 
more  unlike  the  simple  treatment  of  the  subject  by  a  Renaissance 
painter,  who  was  content  to  depict  the  flowery  landscape,  the 
ardent  god,  with  bow  in  hand,  or  it  may  be  a  violin,  and  the 
nymph  rooted  to  the  earth  she  never  desired  to  leave.  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Daphne,  having  once  imbibed  heavenly  knowledge, 
becomes  a  prophetess,  an  angel  ministrant,  rich  in  all  the  gifts  of 
Apollo,  and  with  "  lighter  feet "  than  of  old  flies  from  one  good 
work  to  another  : — 

For  the  old  earth  was  nothing  to  her  now, 
Save  that  the  fleeting  hours  were  as  the  steps 
Of  the  great  stair  that  vanishes  in  heaven. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  rivals  Eros  and  Phcebus,  Love  and 
Wisdom,  in  which  the  poem  culminates  and  concludes,  is  treated 
with  a  delicacy  of  insight  that  is  worthy  of  the  poet's  beautiful 
and  original  conception.  In  "yEson,"  the  burden  of  melancholy 
that  falls  upon  ^Eson  after  drinking  the  fatal  elixir  is  powerfully 
depicted,  and  the  note  of  pathos  in  the  supplication  of  the  blind 
Alcimeda  (p.  417)  its  admirably  true.  Perhaps  the  lamentable 
fate  of  the  distracted  Niobe,  in  another  poem,  had  been  more 
effectively  presented  if  it  were  less  diffusely  set  forth,'and,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  too-exact  description  of  the  separate  smiting  of 
each  of  her  children  weakens  the  horror  and  swiftness  of  their 
doom.  Far  more  impressive,  as  description,  is  the  energetic 
passage  (p.  333)  that  follows  the  exulting  blasphemy  of  Niobe : — 

First  there  crept 
A  sullen  shadow  o'er  the  meadow  sward,  &c. 

which  vividly  recalls  more  than  one  work  of  landscape  art,  notably 
one  picture  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  In  "  Atlantis  "  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  is  productive  of  work  yet  more  imposing  ;  the 
beauties  of  which  must  instantly  attract  every  poetic  spirit,  and 
are  so  admirably  harmonized  withal,  that  selection  for  quotation 
seems  impossible. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TT  is  a  curious  thing  at  first  sight,  but  no  doubt  easily  expli- 
-L  cable,  that  certain  periods  of  history,  not  more  remarkable 
for  obvious  or  intrinsic  interest  than  others,  get  written  about 
again  and  again,  while  the  others  are  more  or  less  neglected. 
The  actual  explanation  in  almost  all  cases  is  probably  the  abun- 
dance of  easily-got-at  material.  At  any  rate,  the  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  establishment  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain 
form  one  of  these  periods.  Dozens  of  books  have  told  us  about 
the  imbecility  and  uxoriousness  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  the  im- 
perious nature  and  long  prosperity  of  the  great  Camarera  Mayor 
whom  the  French  amuse  themselves  by  calling  Princesse  des 
Ursins,  the  setting  of  her  star  before  the  strong  will  and 
greater  advantages  of  situation  possessed  by  the  new  Queen, 
Elizabeth  Farnese,  and  so  forth.  M.  de  Courcy  (1),  "how- 
ever, has  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  some  more  about  the 
subject,  and  has  written  it  very  well,  with  special  reference  at 
first  to  the  correspondence  between  the  Camarera  Mayor  and 
Brancas  the  French  Ambassador.  He  has  added  another  long 
paper  on  the  mission  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  Giudice  to  the 
f  ^onr}>  ail(*  has  devoted  a  special  one  to  the  preliminaries 
of  Elizabeth's  arrival  at  Guadalajara,  where,  despite  her  plain  faca, 
she  came,  saw,  and  conquered  Philip  in  an  hour  or  two,  after 
having  previously  accomplished  the  most  audacious  act  ever  done 
by  a  bride  who  had  not  yet  met  her  husband,  in  packing  oil' 
without  the  King's  leave  or  knowledge  his  chief  favourite  and 
virtual  Prime  Ministress. 

We  have  before  now  said  something  of  Prince  Lubomirski's  (2) 
queer  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  his  own  times,  or  something 
like  it,  without  a  foot-note  of  reference,  with  a  minimum  of 
dates,  but  at  such  length  that  this  present  volume  covers 
but  three  years.  The  mere  oddity  of  the  attempt  makes  it  a 
rather  difficult  one  to  criticize.  Prince  Lubomirski  has  evidently 
taken  trouble,  and  even  in  matters  where  we  should  expect  a 
good  deal  of  inaccuracy,  such  as  the  account  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
(a  remarkably  difficult  thing  for  a  Franco-Russian  to  tell  the 
story  of),  his  general  story  is  fair  enough.  But  the  constant 
leaps  from  place  to  place  which  a  general  history  requires,  the 
interruptions  of  story  which  the  maintenance  of  anything  like 
chronological  unity  briDgs  about,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
restraining  and  confining  to  proper  limits  the  space  allotted  to 
each  subject,  are  drawbacks  so  formidable  that  they  have  never 
been  quite  satisfactorily  got  over.  Even  in  the  hands  of  Thucydides, 
comparatively  limited  as  was  his  scene  and  rigid  as  were  his 

(1)  L'Espagne  apres  la  paix  d'Utrccht.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Courcv. 
Paris  :  Plon.  J 

(2)  De  Sevastopol  «  Solferino.  Tar  le  Piince  Lubomirski,  Paris  : 
valmann  Levy. 


economiesof  space,  the  summer-and-winter  business  was  awkward 
enough.  A  still  worse  deficiency  is  the  absence  of  authorities. 
We  are  entirely  unable  to  conceive  the  utility,  or  indeed  the  prac- 
ticability, of  a  detailed  history  of  this  kind  without  such  cita- 
tions. Without  them  you  do  not  know  where  you  are,  you  do 
not  know  whither  the  author  has  gone  for  his  statements,  you 
can  neither  gauge  his  authority  nor  pursue  his  investigations. 

We  have  not,  we  think,  seen  any  school  selections  from  Andr6 
Chenier  better  or  more  sufficiently  done  for  ordinary  use  than  Dr. 
Schultz's  (3),  from  the  Idylls — for  which  we  ourselves  have, 
we  must  confess,  much  greater  esteem  than  affection — through 
the  Jeune  Captive,  and  so  forth,  to  those  sombre  and  splendid, 
though  unfinished,  Iambes,  in  which,  under  the  shadow  of  death, 
the  poet  at  last  showed  what  his  real  powers  were.  Dr.  Schultz 
has  selected  sensibly,  annotated  sufficiently,  and  got  his  little 
book  very  well  printed.  For  there  is  no  print  clearer  or  more 
readable  than  that  of  the  Germans  when  they  condescend  to  a 
Roman  letter,  and  abandon  the  picturesque  and  eye-piercing 
hieroglyphics  of  their  ancestors. 

We  have  a  good  parcel  of  school-books  awaiting  their  morning 
and  evening  prey  on  Black  Monday.  Messrs.  Percival  send  us  a 
school  edition  of  Gautier's  Jettatura,  by  Mr.  Victor  Spiers  (and 
we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  see  that  the  embargo  which  has  so 
long  kept  some  of  the  most  charming  and  exquisite  French  of  the 
century  from  the  use  of  youth  is  thus  being  lifted)  ;  English  and 
French  Unseens,  by  M.  Pellissier,  a  useful  collection  ;  Balzac's 
Cure  de  Tours,  by  Mr.  Carter  (the  introduction  should  have  been 
made  much  longer,  or  else  omitted  altogether)  ;  Vigny's  Veillee 
de  Vincennes,  by  Mr.  Furley  ;  and,  in  their  smaller  series,  certain 
Peti/es  histoires  enfantines,  by  Mile,  de  Pompery,  and  Laboulaye's 
Yvon  et  Finette,  both  edited  by  Mr.  Lyon.  All  these  are  excel- 
lent for  their  several  purposes.  We  have  also  received  from 
MM.  Hachette  a  Conversational  Reader  for  beginners,  by  M.  Bu6. 
A  fourth  edition  of  M.  Baumann's  French  Sentences  and  Syntax 
(Crosby  Lockwood)  testifies  to  its  usefulness. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AXD  REPRINTS. 

NE  for  the  time  and  two  for  himself"  is  the  "Rhyme  for 
the  Time  "  which  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  entitled  The 
Outcast,  (Chatto  &  Windus).  If  the  rhyme  reflect  the  temper  and 
taste  of  the  time,  truly  the  time  is  an  insufferable  time,  and  well 
deserves  the  infliction  of  the  rhyme.  In  this  first  flight — for  'tis 
only  an  instalment — of  Mr.  Vanderdecken-Buchanan,  the  reader 
is  warned  that  he  must 

Grasp  the  truth  that  I  who  sing 
Am  like  my  hero  wandering 
Outlawed  and  lost. 

Evidently  the  truth  is  hard  to  grasp,  for  it  is  enforced  in  a 
"  Letter  Dedicatory,"  which  is  like  The  Coming  Terror  come  again, 
wherein  such  phrases  as  "  doomed  like  my  own  Dutchman,"  "  best 
work  misunderstood  or  neglected,"  and  so  forth,  suffice  to  indicate 
the  hero.  The  Dutchman,  by  the  way,  has  suffered  a  watery  change, 
through  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  has  taken  all  the  salt  out  of  him. 
His  swearing  is  dreadfully  inefficient,  which  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, for  Mr.  Buchanan  has  expressed  his  high  resolve  to  "  go 
back  to  de  Balsac  " — whatever  that  may  be — sooner  than  drift 
about  with  nothing  to  swear  by.  Then  he — i.e.  Vanderdecken, 
not  Mr.  Buchanan — while  drifting  about  the  world,  kept  a  note- 
book which  is  full  of  unutterable  things.  Wrhen  Mr.  Buchanan 
wishes  to  show  what  a  very  naughty  mariner  he  was,  he  quotes 
from  that  note-book,  after  a  superfluous  caution  to  the  reader 
against  confounding  the  poet  and  the  hero  : — 

So  understand  whene're  I  quote 
Passages  some  consider  shocking, 

Inverted  commas  will  denote 
'Tis  only  Vanderdecken  mocking  ! 

After  this  you  are  prepared  to  be  shocked,  and  find  you  are 
merely  mocked.  Let  Mr.  Buchanan  abandon  that  note-book 
There  is  nothing  in  it.  The  book  is  barren,  the  device  is  stale- 
When  Vanderdecken  would  be  improper  he  only  succeeds  in 
being  vulgar — a  result  that  is  scarcely  surprising  when  one  of 
the  most  romantic  figures  in  poetry  and  fiction  serves  as  mouth- 
piece for  Mr.  Buchanan's  re-dished  lucubrations  on  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  "  phenomena  of  the  hour." 

The  vindication  of  Mesmer  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  to  judge 
by  the  numerous  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  hypnotism 
that  continue  to  appear.  "  Hypnotism,"  says  Dr.  Foveau  de  Cour- 
melles,  in  Hypnotism,  translated  by  Laura  Ensor  (Routledge),  "  is 
as  old  as  the  world,  for  although  the  name  is  of  "recent  date, 
it  is  no  other  than  the  scientific  word  for  mesmerism."  But 
then,  as  other  French  practitioners  do,  he  proceeds  to  credit 
Braid,  the  Manchester  surgeon,  with  the  discovery,  by  actual 
experiment,  of  what  is  now  called  hypnotism,  and  Braid  re- 
garded mesmerism  and  hypnotism  as  two  distinct  agents.  Braid, 
therefore,  is  the  recognized  father  of  hypnotism.  He  first  em- 
ployed and  developed  hypnotism  by  verbal  suggestion.  Dr.  de 
Courmelles  describes  at  length  the  various  methods  pursued  at 
the  Salpetriere  and  at  Nancy,  his  account  being  accompanied 
by  excellent  illustrations  in  the  text.  As  the  author  writes  for 
the  general  public  he  touches  but  lightly  on  hypnotism  as  a 
therapeutic  agent.    He  argues  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say 

(3)  AnheChinler.  Auswahl.  Von  Dr.  Oscar  Schultz.  Halle  :  Niemeycr  ; 
London  :  Nutt. 
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that  hypnotic  suggestion  might  become  a  dangerous  weapon,  as 
he  holds  that  there  can  be  no  annihilation  of  the  will  in  the 
hypnotized.  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  there  undoubtedly 
is  some  danger  in  "  induced  sleep,"  and  he  is  strongly  opposed  to 
public  exhibitions  of  hypnotism. 

In  the  "  Camelot  Series  "  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  edits  a  selection 
from  Douglas  Jerrold's  journalistic  writings — The  Handbook  of 
Swindling ;  and  other  Papers  (Walter  Scott) — which  comprises 
several  essays  that  are  either  little  known  or  altogether  for- 
gotten. The  humour  of  some  of  these  strikes  us  as  forced,  if  not 
ponderous.  "  Shakspeare  at  Bankside,"  "Shakspeare  in  China," 
and  the  like,  are  decidedly  laboured  in  style.  "  The  Folly  of  the 
Sword  "  is  a  very  rapid  piece  of  sentimentality,  somethiug  in  a 
vein  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  wont  to  affect  at  times.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  characteristic  humour  in  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tiger "  and 
«  The  Handbook  of  Swindling." 

There  is  excellent  material  for  a  comic  opera,  though  the 
combined  talents  of  a  Scribe  and  an  Auber  alone  would  do 
justice  to  the  plot,  in  Brunhilde ;  or,  the  Last  Act  of  "  Norma  " 
(New  York :  Lovell  &  Co.),  translated  from  the  Spanish  of 
Pedro  A.  de  Alarcon,  by  Mrs.  Francis  Darr.  This  lively  romance 
appears  to  have  been  done  into  American,  for  the  hero,  Serafin, 
when  he  revives,  after  a  too  indulgent  feast,  with  a  friend,  on 
board  a  yacht,  hails  the  crew,  "  Say,  hoys !  How  many  leagues 
have  we  made?"  Serafin,  the  musician,  and  h is  friend  Albert 
have  exchanged  berths  and  tickets  by  mischance  The  hero 
imagines  he  is  bound  for  Italy,  whereas  he  is  going  north  to 
Hammerfest,  the  natives  of  which  port  are  audaciously  said  to 
be  Laplanders.  Serafin  is  more  than  reconciled  to  his  lot  when 
he  discovers  on  board  the  yacht  the  lovely  prima  donna  Brun- 
hilde, whose  slave  he  is  for  ever.  But  she  is  carefully  guarded 
by  an  uncle  and  a  mysterious  Norwegian,  who  is  known  as  the 
Jarl  Rurico  de  Calix,  though  he  is  falsely  personating  that  noble- 
man, having  murdered  him,  and  is  none  other  than  the  "  Boy 
rirate,"  a  notorious  villain,  hated  by  the  lovely  Brunhilde. 
When  once  they  reach  Norway  the  plot  thickens  with  mysteries 
of  an  appalling  kind,  and  the  end  is  not  happily  reached  until  the 
resources  of  melodrama  run  dry. 

There  are  in  Mr.  E.  L.  Tomlin's  Gleanings  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
lyrics  that  show  much  brightness  of  fancy.  Among  the  songs, 
too,  are  several  that  might  attract  the  composer.  Of  these,  "  My 
love  is  like  an  orchard  tree  "  is  a  capital  example,  and  has  the 
spontaneous  note  of  the  singer  who  sings  for  love  of  song. 

Visitors  to  Cromer  will  be  entertained  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Berlyn's 
Vei  "a  in  Poppyland  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  a  chatty  sketch  commemo- 
rative of  a  sojourn  near  Cromer,  and  descriptive  of  the  charms  of 
Overstrand,  the  "  Garden  of  Sleep,"  the  flower-garden  of  Norfolk, 
"  of  which  Swinburne  and  Clement  Scott  have  sung  so  sweetly." 
Mr.  W.  W.  Russell  supplies  some  capital  illustrations. 

The  Great  Cockney  Tragedy  (Fisher  Unwin)  is  dedicated  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  to  " '  General '  Booth,  without  permission,"  and 
is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jack  Yeats  with  a  rude  vigour  that  verges  on 
caricature.  The  humour  of  the  verse  is  as  cryptic  as  the  dedica- 
tion. 

The  Buffers'  Golf  Club  Papers  are  reprinted  from  the  Montrose 
Standard,  and  though  steeped  in  technicalities  which  the  non- 
golfer  may  not  readily  interpret,  are  full  of  amusing  reading.  The 
links  of  St.  Andrews  and  Montrose  are  very  accurately  presented 
to  the  reader  who  follows  the  descriptions  of  the  games,  while  both 
players  and  caddies  are  portrayed  with  genuine  humour. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  Professor  Mahafl'y's  History  of 
Classical  Greek  Literature,  two  volumes  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ; 
The  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark,  by  J.  H.  Shorthouse  (Macmillan 
&  Co.),  dated  1884  on  the  title-page,  without  any  sign  that  the 
book  is  a  reissue  ;  and  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope,  by  M.  E.  Le  Clerc 
(Hurst  &  Blackett),  a  one-volume  edition  of  a  charming  romance, 
the  title-page  of  which  is  without  any  date  whatever. 

We  have  also  received  the  third  volume  of  Town  Holdings,  a 
digest  of  evidence  relating  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Leasehold 
Enfranchisement,  &c.  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  Fresh  Light  on  the  Dynamic 
Action  and  Ponderosity  of  Matter,  by  "  Waterdale  "  (Chapman  & 
Hall)  ;  Collectivism,  translated  by  Mr.  W.  Heaford  from  the 
French  of  A.  Naquet  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  ;  and  County 
Councils  and  Technical  Education,  by  J.  C.  Buckmaster  (Blackie 
&  Son). 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.     The  Editor  must  also 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE  FIREWORKS. — Magnificent  Display 

by  c.  T.  BROCK  &  CO.,  everv  Thursday  at  8  p.m.  Repetition  of  the  crcat  realistic 
Fire  Picture.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE,  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  as  at  Brock's 
Benefit  Display.   All  Brock's  Novelties  011891. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE  FIREWORKS. — The  Daily  Telegraph 

says  Fireworks  at  the  Crystal  Palace  have  long  becu  recognized  as  the  most  splendid 
pyrotechnic  display  in  the  world."   Every  Thursday  at  8. 

QEASIDE     LODGINGS    and     HOUSES,    Furnished  or 

^  Unfurnished,  TO  LET,  at  LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT,  the  new  watering  place,  on 
mainland,  coast  of  Hants,  a  short  drive  from  Fareham  Station.  Beautiful  views  of  Osborne 
Palace  and  Isle  of  Wight.  Fine  pier.  Steamers  toSouthsca,  Shanklin,  Southampton,  &c. 
Good  beach  ;  bathing  and  boating.  Whiting  Fishing  Season  just  begun.  Apartments  and 
board  can  nleo  be  had  at  Victoria  Hotel  Apply,  F,  H.  Hannkn,  Lee-on-the-Solent,  Hants. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TTNIVERSITY    of    LONDON.  —  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

^  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  are  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  PRELIMINARY  SCIEN- 
TIFIC and  the  INTERMEDIATE  M.B.  (London)  EXAMINATIONS. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  ....  8  Guineas. 

To  others   in  „ 

A  SPECIAL  CLASS  is  also  held  for  the  Primary  F.R.C.S.  Examination. 

These  Classes  will  commence  in  October,  and  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

"ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE    and  FARM, 

J-|J  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  1845, for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmer«,  Lend  Agents, Su-- 
veyors,  intendiue  Colonists,  &c.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Farminp,  Estate  Management, Forestry,  &c.  Ac. 

For  Prospectus,  with  list  of  Professors,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion. Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Arc,  applv  to  the  Principal. 

THE  SESSION  begins  on  Tuesday,  October  13, 1S91. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Foreign     /"i^  Saturday  morning  last  the  world  was 
and  Colonial          treated  to  a  new  scare — nothing  less  than 

Affairs.  ^e  reported  intention  of  Russia  to  make  a 
coup  de  main  on  Constantinople.  This,  of  course,  was  only 
peppering  higher  the  broil  already  provided  by  the  Darda- 
nelles business  and  the  Constantinople  crisis.  It  is  fair  to 
the  Triple  Alliance,  however,  to  say  that,  while  it  substi- 
tuted confidence  and  quietness  for  anxiety,  the  first  result 
of  its  dual  opponent  has  been  to  substitute  anxiety  for  con- 
fidence and  quietness.  Meanwhile  it  was  natural  for  others 
to  reflect  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
getting  cooler,  and  that  it  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  British  seamen  to  send  them  there.  Besika  Bay 
has  many  interesting  surroundings,  Lemnos  has  quite  got 
over  its  ancient  dangers,  and  Mitylene  is  a  delightful 
island.  These  reflections — an  egg  rapidly  hatched  by  that 
active  artificial  mother,  the  Stock  Exchange— resulted  in  a 
rumour,  started  on  Monday,  and  more  widely  published 
on  Tuesday  morning,  to  the  effect  that  British  sailors 
had  occupied  capes  in  and  islands  off  Mitylene,  had  cast 
up  banks  thereat,  had  peppered  the  sea  with  torpedoes, 
and,  generally  speaking,  were  about  to  do  or  die.  The 
Ponent,  not  to  be  behind  the  Levant,  promptly  added 
that  forty  thousand  British  troop3,  with  exactly  twenty- 
seven  interpreters  (it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there 
were  so  many  of  either  handy),  were  about  to  set  sail 
for  Portugal.     The  Intransigeant  justified  its  name  by 

taking  these  things  very  seriously.  Towards  the  end 

of  last  week  ugly,  but  not  surprising,  news  came  that 
the  Chilian  war  having  drawn  troops  away  from  the 
Araucanian  reserves,  the  Indians  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  murder  several  English  settlers.  The  con- 
sideration of  "the  bill"  also  had  become  necessary  at 
Santiago.  In  England  somebody  at  last  "  prayed  for  the 
"  puir  deil"  Balmaceda,  a  Mr.  Hervey,  who  wrote  to 
the  Times,  making  that  vanquished  one  out  much  less  black 
than  he  has  been  usually  painted,  and  defending  the  now 
celebrated  espieglerie.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  O'Donovan 
Rossa,  having  requested  Mr.  Blaine  for  a  passport  which 
should  guarantee  him  against  British  tyranny  quand  meme, 
even  if  he  visits  Ireland,  has  been  informed  that  no  form 
of  such  document  exists,  and  is  thereupon  of  opinion  that 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Stateses  is  tore,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  slightest  use  having  your  home  in  the  settin'  sun. 

 On  Monday  morning  it  had  been  announced  that 

an  appointment  had  been  made  to  the  Rajahship  (the 
dignity  of  Maharajah  being  docked)  of  Manipur.  A  Prince 
of  the  old  family  was  selected,  but  of  the  convenient  age 
of  five  years,  pending  whose  majority  there  will  of  course 
be  a  practically  British  rule  and  no  more  picturesque 
Jubrajs  and  Senaputtys  to  give  trouble.  May  Chura- 
chand  live  long,  and  come  to  a  better  end  than  those  of  his 
relatives  who  have  been,  in  various  ways,  suspended  1 
News  also  arrived  of  disaster  to  a  German  expedition  in 
Africa.  The  Wahehe— one  of  the  tribes  of  Zulu  origin 
which  are  numerous  about  South- Eastern  Africa— appeared 
to  haye  nearly  made  an  end  of  a  strong  force  of  the  Cerman 
colonial  troops  ;  some  ten  white  officers  and  three  hundred 
sepoys,  as  we  may  call  them,  being  killed,  and  much  warlike 
material  lost.  It  would  appear  further  that  the  fight  was 
not  in  Uhehe  proper  (a  hilly  district  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  "sphere"),  but  nearer  to  the  great  trade  route  at 
Mpwapwa.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  energetic  Germans  will  not 
take  the  lesson,  which  they  might  by  this  time  have  learnt, 
that,  if  England  sometimes  bears  her  sword  a  little  too 
much  in  vain,  they  may  commit  an  equal  mistake  by 
bearing  it  so  very  robustiously.  Agreeable  relations  have,  it 
seems  (despite  the  occupation  of  Mitylene),  been  restored  be-  I 


tween  Sir  William  White  and  the  Sultan;  which  is  well.  

The  less  fantastic  items  of  Tuesday's  news  were  particulars  of 
the  terrible  damage  done  by  floods  in  Spain,  and  by  the 
failure  of  the  rye  crop  in  Russia,  details  of  the  Jew  colonies 
in  America,  of  M.  Grevy's  funeral,  of  the  German  reverse 
in  East  Africa,  and  of  the  protests  made  by  the  foreign 
Ministers  in  China ;  things  supplemented  in  the  afternoon 
by  the  assertion  that  ex-President  Balmaceda  had  got  safe 
on  board  an  American  ship.  Some  money  seems  to  have 
been  lost  on  the  Mitylene  scare,  and  the  French  papers,  angry 
thereat,  aresure  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  that  wicked  England ; 
for  if  we  did  land,  you  see,  it  was  "  piracy,"  and  if  we  did 
not,  we  gave  a  handle  to  the  market- riggers  by  objecting  so 
nonsensically  to  Russia  coming  through  the  Dardanelles. 
In  versatility  of  puerile  cleverness  there  is  no  soul  alive 

that  equals  your  Parisian  journalist.  The  last  Chinese 

outbreak  at  Ichang  seems  to  have  been  more  destructive 
of  property  than  of  life,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  at  last  waking  up.  Further  details  only  increase 

the  gravity  of  the  Spanish  floods,  which  have  been  worst  at 

Consuegra,  in  the  province  of  Toledo.  There  has  been  an 

outbreak,  sharp  but  not  widespread,  and  not,  it  is  hoped, 
likely  to  be  long,  of  cholera  on  board  the  fleet  at  Bombay. 

 The  gazette  of  that  excellently  conducted  little  war, 

the  Miranzai  expedition,  was  published  on  Tuesday.  -The 

Daily  Xews,  or  at  least  its  Tabreez  (and  Tiflis?)  Correspondent, 
stoutly  refuses  to  believe  that  Miss  Catherine  Greenfield, 
that  heroine  of  an  hour,  did  marry  Kurd  Aziz  for  love ;  if 
she  did,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  her,"  as  his  Majesty  King 
James  II.  remarked.  But  it  is  believed  that  there  is  balm 
for  Turcophobes  in  Crete,  where  outrages  are  a-preparing 

by   the  men   and  women  of  that  inventive  island.  

Lohengrin  at  last  got  itself  performed  in  Paris  on  Wednes- 
day, much  "  wailed  about  with  mews  "  of  Derouledists  out- 
side the  Opera-house.  These  cried,  "  A  bas  les  insulteurs  !  " 
instigated  afresh  by  the  reports  of  the  German  Emperor 
having  described  Napoleon  as  "  the  Corsican  parvenu."  It 
seems  "invader"  was  the  real  word,  but  it  is  undeniable 

that  he  was  a  Corsican,  and  very  much  parvenu.  Many 

Powers  are  said  to  have  recognized  the  new  Chilian  Go- 
vernment, and  the  Presidente  Pinto  has  at  last  been  handed 
over. 

Mr.  Parnell  spoke  cheerfully  at  Listowel  and 
Home  Politics.  Limerick  on  Sunday,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  gallantly  on  Wednesday  in  a  part  of 
Wiltshire  which  is  at  present  the  enemy's  country.  Sir 
Michael  made  Radicals  very  bilious  by  describing  Radi- 
calism as  "  bilious  discontent."  Mr.  John  O'Leary,  a 
Fenian  gentleman,  presided  at  Dublin  on  Thursday  over  the 
foundation  of  a  New  Young  Ireland  League,  intended  to 
oppose  the  schemers  and  mediocrities  who  are  scuffling  for 
Mr.  Parnell's  heritage  under  Archbishop  WALsn's  mantle. 
"  Young  Ireland  "  is  an  old  word,  and  old  rods  are  bad  to 
conjure  with  ;  but  the  Gladstonian  Nationalists  in  England 
seem  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  Mr.  O'Leary.  The  appoint- 
ment, as  was  expected,  of  the  Lord  Advocate  to  the  Lord 
Presidency  puts  a  good  lawyer  in  his  right  place,  but 
also  deprives  the  Government  and  the  Tory  party  of  a  very 
able  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  all  the  old  subjects  were  added  on  Monday 
Correspondence,  dwarfs  and  dwarf- worship,  with  many  others, 

even  the  hare  of  Mrs.  Glasse,  the  nut-brown 
hare,  immortal  and  unchanged,  the  pussy  with  more  than 
nine  lives,  arising  once  more  to  run  her  deathless  course 
through  the  columns  of  the  Times.  All  the  playing  on 
these  pipes,  however,  was  mere  tootling  compared  with  the 
organ  blast  sounded  by  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville  on 
Tuesday,  demanding  the  instant  suppression  and  total 
abolition  of  teetotalism.  Dr.  Granville,  perhaps  wise  in 
his  generation,  somewhat  emulated  his  adversaries  by  the 
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extreme  roundness  of  his  statements;  but  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  a  medical  man  of  known  name  resisting  that  concession 
to  prevalent  fad  and  cant  which  is  the  curse  of  law, 
physic,  and  divinity  alike  nowadays.  When  we  think  of 
Bishops  coquetting  with  strikers  and  Salvationists,  lawyers 
of  the  position  of  Lord  Halseuky  and  Lord  Esher  talking 
the  rubbish  which  they  talked  on  the  Jackson  case,  and 
doctors  almost  in  a  body  condemning  the  human  race 
to  lemon  squashes  and  soda-and-milk,  Dr.  Mortimer 
Granville  seems  verily  a  great  Apollo.  The  teetotal- 
lers have  raged  horribly  at  him,  many  of  them  of  course 
obliged  by  request  of  friends,  without  which  they  would 
never  have  thought  of  intruding  themselves  (and  their 
names  and  addresses)  on  the  public.  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
tributed to  the  collection  a  curious  letter  on  miracles,  and 
a  very  sensible  one  about  theosophic  discussions  in  work- 
men's clubs.  Mr.  Gilbert  made  rather  a  neat  point 
against  Canon  Fremantle,  who  had  dwelt  at  Canterbury 
on  the  badness  of  modern  dramatists  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Pinero.  And  Professor  Murray,  of  Glasgow,  the 
youngest,  we  believe,  of  all  professors,  showed  how  hope- 
lessly modern  scholarship  has  gone  astray  by  cordially  adopt- 
ing, in  the  Daily  News,  the  views  of  a  person  with  the  not 
very  Hellenic  name  of  "  S.  Edalji,"  to  the  elfect  that  school- 
boys ought  not  to  read  Homer  because  of  the  dialect. 

The  penultimate  business  day  of  the  Trades- 

tt„£.1  vw!!l;,.  Union  Congress  last  week  was  a  day  of  most 
Luion  Congress.         .  °  ,  * 

admired  disorder.  Mr.  Burts  advice  to  the 
Congress  generally  was  to  simmer  down,  but  the  Congress 
boiled  up  instead.  "  Great  disorder  "  prevailed  over  the 
first  piece  of  business.  A  Mrs.  Eriant  then  elicited  cheers 
by  remarking  that  inspectors  were  bought  over,  and  the 
Congress  refreshed  itself  with  a  brief  interval  of  "  confusion  " 
to  enjoy  this  exhilarating  statement.  "  Prolonged  uproar  " 
and  "a  squabble"  were  the  next  events  on  a  well  filled 
card,  and  brought  out  capital  fields ;  the  principal  event  of 
the  day,  however,  being  a  "  tumultuous  scene,"  for  which 
Mr.  Judge,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  other  famous  horses 
stripped.  There  was  "  booing  and  hissing,"  which  Mr. 
Burt,  with  good  feeling  but  questionable  accuracy,  declared 
to  be  "  not  human."  The  last  day  of  all  was  much  quieter ; 
Mr.  Burt,  who,  if  he  has  not  read  Candide,  evidently 
understands  its  moral,  at  last  persuading  the  Congress 
almost  in  so  many  words  to  "  cultivate  the  garden." 

Several  collisions  at  sea,  with  great  loss  of  life, 
Miscellaneous,  took  place  at  the  end  of  last  week,  risiDg  from 

the  upsetting  of  a  steam  launch  on  the  Foyle, 
through  the  sinking  of  the  Italian  steamer  Taormina  in 
the  iEgean,  to  the  rarest,  and  in  possibility  most  disastrous, 
of  all  such  things,  a  mishap  to  an  Atlantic  liner.  Some 
unfortunate  vessel  got  in  the  way  of  the  famous  Guion  boat 
Arizona,  and,  disappearing  herself  with  man  and  mouse, 
smashed  in  the  steamer's  port-quarter  to  the  length  of  some 
thirty  feet,  but  only  above  the  water-line.  This  accident 
therefore  had,  unless  to  the  offending  vessel,  no  serious 
results,  and  indeed  seems  to  have  been  rather  exaggerated ; 

the  others  were  very  fatal.  The  Archbishop  of  York, 

Dr.  Maclagan,  was  enthroned  in  the  Minster  on  Tuesday. 

 On  Monday  the  Socialist  breakers  of  Mr.  Benson  the 

watchmaker's  windows  appeared  before  the  Hecorder,  and 
Bruce,  the  chief  speaker,  made  an  oration  on  the  sins  of 
society.  Mr.  Bruce,  it  seems,  is  an  advocate  of  collectivism 
and  equal  distribution ;  for  which  reason  he  collected  his 
strength  and  distributed  the  glass  of  the  window.  Where- 
fore during  six  months  will  Mr.  Bruce  study  the  collectivism 
of  criminals  in  prisons,  and  the  equal  distribution  of  skilly. 

For  there  is  a  little  justice  left  in  gods  and  in  recorders.  

The  Marlowe  Memorial  at  Canterbury  was  duly  unveiled 
on  Wednesday  by  Mr.  Irving,  with  speeches  and  a 
luncheon,  and  the  presence  of  some  persons  of  note  and 

the  apologies  for  absence  of  more.  The  Chili  silver 

arrived  on  the  same  day — twenty-two  tons  of  silver  bars, 
which  have  been  promptly  subjected  to  injunction, 
and  will  abide  in  the  cool  shades  of  Threadneedle  Street 

vaults  till  the  legal  claim  is  decided.  The  Librarians' 

Conference  has  met  at  Nottingham. 

A  good  match  between  North  and  South  was 
Sport.  played  last  week  at  Hastings,  but  drawn.  The 
change  of  weather  on  Monday  made  a  very 
different  game  of  "Gentlemen  and  Players,"  which  suc- 
ceeded this,  and  a  really  strong  amateur  team  went  out  for 
less  than  seventy  runs  before  Lohmann  and  Martin.  They 
did  a  little  better  in  the  second  innings,  but  not  well  enough 
to  save  themselves  from  defeat  by  an  innings  and  128  runs. 


 The  last  day  of  the  Doncaster  Meeting  gave  some  excel- 
lent racing.  Three  well-known  fillies — Cereza,  Haute  Saone, 
and  Mimi — finished  in  the  order  named  for  the  Park  Hill 
Stakes,  with  a  head  only  between  each  pair.  In  the  long- 
distance Doncaster  Cup  Queen's  Birthday  galloped  down 
two  good  horses,  Houndsditch  and  Gonsalvo,  winning  by 
three  lengths.  The  Doncaster  Stakes  were  a  consolation 
for  Orvieto,  who  won  them  well ;  while  his  half-brother, 
Westminster,  had  opened  the  day  by  winning  the  West- 
moreland Stakes,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Nursery  and  the 
Danum  Handicap  brought  out  large  fields. 

Sir  John  Steell  was  the  oldest  of  Scotch 
Obituary,     sculptors,  and,  we  should  imagine,  the  doyen  of 

Scottish  art  generally.  He  was,  indeed,  old 
enough  to  have  been  nearly  thirty  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (whose  statue  along  with  many  others  he  executed)1 
died.  But  a  still  further  cast  back  of  the  memory  was 
made  by  the  death  of  Miss  Louise  Perceval,  one  of  those 
children  who  were  pictured  by  Whig  satirists  (not  with  any 
very  Swiftian  force)  as  "  walking  to  church  before "  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  days  ere  he  was  assassinated  by 
Bellingham  in  the  Lobby  eighty  years  ago  next  May. 

B  The  production  of  Lohengrin  at  Paris  is  the 

Theatre  &c.  even^  °f  this  week  under  this  head ;  but  among 
recent  books  may  be  mentioned  two  pleasant 
gossippy  volumes  on  James  Bosivell,  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, who  is  vir  Boswettianissimus  (Chatto  &  Windus)  ; 
two  new  volumes  of  Mr.  Alfred  Miles's  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  the  Century  (Hutchinson);  and  a  little  book  on 
Christopher  Marlowe  (London  :  Gibeings  ;  Canterbury  : 
Goulden),  appropriate  to  the  Marlowe  celebration,  and 
exhibiting  excellent  intentions  with  some  accomplishment. 


THE  SIGRI  SCARE. 

THE  report  which  was  so  ingeniously  set  afloat  on  Mon- 
day, and  which  filled  the  newspapers  on  Tuesday 
morning,  was  in  all  respects  a  very  good  and  typical  speci- 
men of  the  holiday  canard,  and  especially  of  that  variety  of 
the  bird  which  is  a  Stock  Exchange  decoy.  Not  much  effect 
seems  to  have  been  produced  in  any  Bourse  except  that  of 
Paris  (with  a  slight  echo  at  Vienna);  but  the  countrymen 
of  MM.  Saccard  and  Gundermann,  who  (especially  the 
journalist  variety  of  them)  are  probably  the  most  addicted 
to  bathing  in  the  "  black  pool  of  agio  "  of  any  nation  in 
Europe,  appear  to  have  indulged  freely.  To  judge  from 
the  genuine  tones  of  anger  which  mingle  with  the  usual 
falsetto  of  French  journalism  on  this  occasion,  it  would 
appear  that  somebody  was  bitten,  most  probably  in 
the  attempt  to  bite.  But  that  need  trouble  us  very  little  : 
it  is  much  more  interesting  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  to  profit  by  it  politically.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  trap  was  scientifically  constructed, 
and  ingeniously  pulled,  and  that  the  bird — not  a  pigeon^ 
but  a  decoy  of  pigeons — rose  very  straight  and  strong. 
There  had  been  a  real  scare  about  the  Dardanelles  incident, 
and,  though  the  extravagant  reports  about  Russian  attempts 
on  Constantinople  (all  the  more  extravagant  that  there  is 
nothing  really  improbable  in  them)  had  not  had  much 
effect,  they  had  helped  to  produce  a  proper  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness. The  scare  itself  was  precise,  circumstantial.  It  began 
well  with  a  general  announcement,  and  then  proceeded  to 
artistic  completeness  of  detail,  and,  above  all,  had  a  certain 
amount  of  apparently  genuine  support.  It  does  not  seem 
yet  certain  whether  the  alleged  telegrams  from  consuls 
and  others,  principally  Greek  and  actually  near  the  spot, 
were  genuine ;  and,  if  genuine,  whether  the  senders,  were 
dupes,  or  had  been  "  got  at."  In  England,  of  course, 
nobody  believed  it,  and  it  had  a  very  faint  effect  even  on 
our  rather  nervous  Stock  Exchange,  which  has  not  quite 
collected  itself  after  last  year's  shocks.  As  one  person,  not 
ill  informed,  but,  let  us  hope,  too  desponding,  observed, 
"  Fortunately  there  is  no  reason  for  any  such  step ;  and, 
"  unfortunately,  if  there  were,  I  doubt  whether  we  have 
"  the  pluck  to  take  it." 

The  arguments  which  the  invaluable  Correspondent  of 
the  Times  (who  had  just  previously  emitted  moral  reflec- 
tions on  the  equal  inconvenience  of  being  "  clothed  '  in  a 
mitre  or  a  tricolour  scarf)  borrowed  from  or  lent  to  an  in- 
nominate politician  are  also  interesting  because,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  they  are  thoroughly  genuine  and  fit  in 
very  well  with  others  put  forward  by  the  French  press 
itself.    M.  de  Blowitz's  friend  thought  it  a  kite  sent  up  by 
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the  cunning  hand  of  Lord  Salisbury,  in  order — first,  to 
see  what  people  would  say  about  it  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  suggest  to  persons  concerned  that,  if  there  are  such 
things  as  bowls,  there  are  also  such  things  as  rubbers. 
In  another  mood  the  France  proved  to  its  own  satis- 
faction that,  if  the  English  had  not  occupied  Mitylene, 
they  are  just  as  much  to  blame  because  they  made 
such  a  noise  about  the  alleged  violation  of  the  Darda- 
nelles rules  that  they  may  justly  be  supposed  capable 
of  a  rash  act.  After  which  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
from  other  quarters  that  it  is  our  fault  for  having  such  a 
big  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  What  need  there 
five-and-twenty,  ten,  or  five,  when  our  interests  and  those 
of  all  the  world  are  sufficiently  safeguarded  by  the  ships  of 
Goneril  at  Toulon  and  those  of  Regan  at  Sebastopol  ] 
But  there  is  no  end  to  the  eccentric  arguments  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  the  matter,  and  there  could  be 
none  to  the  comments,  possibly  amusing  but  not  always 
profitable,  which  might  be  made  thereon.  What  is  most 
curious  in  this  division  of  the  matter  is  the  slowness  with 
which  the  Russian  press  seems  to  have  taken  note  of  the 
matter,  or  the  completeness  with  which  its  comments  were 
for  this  or  that  reason  suppressed.  They  would  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  all,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  instructive  as  to  the  origin  of  the  rumour 
which  is  still  unknown,  but  must  have  had  official  backing 
somewhere. 

It  is  perhaps  most  important  and  most  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  these  scares  have  been  the  prompt  and  the  natural 
result  of  the  rapprocliement  between  France  and  Russia,  and 
to  contrast  them  with  the  almost  entire  absence  of  such 
scares  which  distinguished  the  period  between  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  a  few  months  ago. 
No  contrast  could  be  more  curious  and  no  deduction  more 
obvious  and  certain  than  that  which  may  be  made  from  it. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  everywhere,  even  in  France,  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  recognized  as  a  league  of  defence  and 
of  peace,  that  the  Dual  Alliance  is  recognized  as  one  of 
offence  and  of  war.  And  this  little  fact  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  those  who,  not  content  with 
asserting  that  it  is  not  England's  business  to  go  out  of 
the  way  to  make  offensive  alliances  with  anybody,  which 
is  true  enough,  endeavoured  with  all  their  force  to 
prove  that  England  ought  not  to  be  friendly  to  the 
Triple  Alliance  at  all.  That  alliance,  at  its  closest,  was 
never  the  occasion  for  the  slightest  act  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  Powers  concerned  in  it  offensive  to  any  other 
Power  or  threatening  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  may  be 
an  unlucky  coincidence,  but  it  is  a  coincidence,  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  ostentatious  understanding  between  France 
and  Russia,  one  actual  attempt  to  encroach  has  been  made 
by  one  of  these  Powers,  while  scares,  justified  to  some  extent 
by  the  boisterous  language  both  of  Russians  and  French- 
men, have  succeeded  each  other  as  the  waves  of  shadow  go 
over  the  wheat.  The  inference  is  again  clear.  It  is 
recognized  that  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  only  want  to 
keep  what  they  have  got.  It  is  recognized  that  Russia 
and  France  want  to  get  something  they  have  not  got,  no 
matter  what  the  something  may  be,  and  no  matter  what 
pretexts  one,  if  not  both,  Powers  may  have  for  excusing  the 
desire  to  get  it.  And  when  two  Powers  of  this  disposition 
lift  up  their  banners  for  tokens,  and  roar  in  the  midst  of 
the  congregation,  the  congregation,  not  unnaturally,  gets  a 
little  anxious. 

Doubts  have  been  raised  in  some  quarters  whether  it  was 
wise  of  the  British  Admiral  to  allow  the  drill,  or  the  exer- 
cise, or  the  leave  ashore,  or  whatever  it  was  which  caused 
or  occasioned  all  this  pother.  We  cannot  see  any  reason 
for  finding  fault  with  Lord  Walter  Kerr.  The  practice 
has,  we  believe,  been  a  regular  one,  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  its  omission  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture  would  have  been  a  proof,  not  so  much  of 
desire  to  avoid  causing  alarm  as  of  a  pusillanimous  punctilio 
which  would  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  Whether 
M.  de  Blowitz's  anonymous  friend  drew  the  thread  of  his 
ingenuity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  judgment  or  not, 
it  is  by  no  means  ill  that  people  in  general  should  be  re- 
minded that  England  is  a  Mediterranean  Power,  that  altera- 
tions in  the  balance  of  power  in  that  sea  concern  her  at  least 
as  much  as,  if  not  more,  than  they  concern  any  one  else,  and 
that  she  is  both  accustomed  and  able  to  do  a  great  part  of 
the  police  of  the  seas  in  that  direction.  Indeed,  this  police 
has  on  divers  and  pretty  recent  occasions  been  rather  con- 
spicuously abandoned  to  her  by  some  Powers  not  altogether 
unconcerned  in  the  present  matter.   Even  English  Radicals 


and  anti- Jingoes  have  in  the  last  week  or  two  had  to  con- 
fess that  the  presence  of  Russian  fleets  mustering  at  their 
pleasure  in  the  Archipelago  would  bring  a  new  influence  to 
bear  on  the  general  situation,  which  would  necessitate  no 
small  reconsideration  and  readjustment.  And  though  the 
actual  reminder  was,  of  course — if  it  was  any  way  due  to 
British  action — accidental,  and  though  we  are  very  sorry 
that  any  Frenchman  should  have  made  a  bad  book  on  the 
Bourse  in  consequence,  it  will  not  have  been  an  altogether 
unhappy  thing  if  it  has  the  effect  of  a  reminder.  "  And  I — 
"  I  too,  was  there,"  Mr.  Carlyle  imagined  the  one  recorded 
recipient  of  Frederick  II. 's  bounty  saying.  "And  we — ■ 
"  we  too,  are  there,"  might  well  be  the  legend,  not  in  the 
least  provocative  or  threatening,  of  a  picture  of  the  Sigri 
incident. 


TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  PRINCE  HENRI. 

TF  there  is  any  Frenchman  in  whom  it  is  undignified,  to 
J-  use  no  stronger  term,  to  seek  for  a  little  cheap  popu- 
larity by  abuse  of  England,  that  Frenchman  is  a  gentleman 
of  the  House  of  Orleans.  No  Englishman  would  ask  any 
member  of  that  family  to  forget  what  he  owes  to  his  country 
because  Louis  Philippe,  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
have  been  received  in  this  with  something  more  than 
courtesy.  Still,  the  recollection  of  what  that  reception  has 
been  should  influence  at  least  his  manner  when  he  feels 
bound  to  comment  on  our  conduct.  We  are  even  of  opinion 
that  it  should  induce  him  to  abstain  from  intervention  in  a 
quarrel,  if  any  existed,  except  on  the  clear  call  of  duty. 
Certainly  it  affords  a  good  reason  why  he  should  not  en- 
deavour to  act  the  ugly  part  of  makebate,  when  there  is 
not  only  no  quarrel,  but  when  the  two  countries  are  on 
exceptionally  friendly  terms,  and  seek  his  opportunity  in  a 
difficulty  which  is  common  to  them  both.  If  Prince  Henri 
d'Orleans  had  paid  proper  attention  to  these  considerations, 
he  would  not  have  written  some  equally  silly  and  offensive 
passages  in  his  recent  letter  to  the  Soleil.  Unluckily  the 
Prince,  though  a  very  young  man,  is  an  old  offender  in 
this  way.  He  appears,  to  judge  from  certain  remarks  he 
thought  fit  to  make  in  his  account  of  his  Indian  journey, 
to  have  persuaded  himself  that  the  interest  of  his  family 
and  his  own  personal  importance  will  be  served  if  he  poses 
before  the  world  as  a  kind  of  M.  Cabasse  de  Castillonnes. 
This  is  his  version  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  ostentatious 
escapade,  and  it  is  not  the  most  creditable  of  the  two  feats 
either  in  taste  or  in  intelligence.  Experience  should  have 
taught  the  House  of  Orleans,  if  they  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing, that  they  gain  nothing  by  posing  in  easy  ways  as 
patriots  and  heroes.  MM.  Laur,  Millevoye,  and 
DeroulIide  can  beat  Prince  Henri  with  these  weapons 
easily.  He  may  also  be  reminded  that  these  persons  have 
this  great  advantage  over  him,  that  they  are  not  gentlemen 
of  a  Royal  House  whose  birth  is  a  perpetual  aggravation 
to  their  countrymen's  cult  of  equality,  and,  further,  that 
their  antics  have  made  M.  Cabasse  de  Castillonnes  nearly 
as  ridiculous  in  France  as  he  is  out  of  it. 

The  Prince  need  not  think  that  we  attach  any  import- 
ance to  his  foolish  effort  to  adapt  the  accusations  of  English 
treachery  made  by  gutter-journalists  in  their  comments  on 
the  disaster  of  the  Crampel  expedition  to  the  relations  of 
England  and  France  in  China.  If  the  example  he  sets  is 
followed  by  his  countrymen,  a  very  difficult  position  would 
become  even  more  difficult.  But  it  is  long  since  France 
has  taken  its  lead  from  any  member  of  the  House  of  Orleans. 
French  politicians  are  well  aware  that  they  are  not  the 
dupes  of  England  in  China.  Neither  are  they  likely  to  ask 
themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  in  France  to  dis- 
trust the  advice  of  England  because  it  is  profoundly  inter  - 
ested  in  Chinese  affairs,  and  has  friendly  relations  with  the 
Chinese  Government.  To  act  in  entire  independence  of 
England  might  suit  the  dignity  of  that  "  honneur  du  dr-r-ra- 
"  peau  franc_ais "  which  supplies  such  an  excellent  excuse 
for  newspaper  rant ;  but  it  would  be  the  surest  of  all  ways  of 
entangling  France  in  another  Chinese  war.  With  the  fate 
of  M.  Ferry  before  their  eyes,  French  politicians  will  hardly 
be  so  imprudent  as  to  launch  into  another  adventure  in 
"  l'enfer  jaune,"  which  has  already  cost  so  much.  Chauvinist 
Frenchmen,  princes  or  others,  who  clamour  for  any  such 
enterprise  would  do  well  before  taking  up  that  cry  to  look 
at  what  is  happening  in  Madagascar.  The  position  of 
France  in  that  island  is  in  theory  very  strong,  and  has  been 
recognized  by  other  nations.  There  is  no  China  at  hand  to 
disturb  it,  yet  the  protectorate  is  absolutely  barren.  Some 
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Frenchmen  have  secured  concessions  from  the  Hova  Govern- 
ment ;  but  they  mid  it  quite  impossible  to  obtain  capital  at 
home  to  work  them  with.  The  Hovas,  though  they  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  French  claim  to  represent  them  abroad — an  easy 
submission  for  a  country  which  has  no  foreign  relations — refuse 
toallowof  any  interference  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  French 
protectorate  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  show.  Already 
the  concessionnaires  are  clamouring  for  another  expedition, 
and  for  the  despatch  of  ten  thousand  men  to  Antananarivo. 
There  is  every  sign  that  they  will  clamour  to  no  purpose. 
Instead  of  soldiers,  they  receive  good  advice  to  follow  the 
excellent  example  set  by  the  English  and  Germans,  who 
embark  their  own  capital  in  a  colony,  and  do  not  wait  for 
the  troops  to  go  in  front.  In  any  case,  they  are  told  that 
they  must  not  expect  to  see  ten  thousand  conscript  soldiers 
sent  into  the  most  difficult  and  pestilential  mountain  country 
in  the  world  as  long  as  the  necessity  of  sending  them  can 
be  decently  avoided.  Here  is  the  whole  history  of  French 
colonial  enterprise  in  a  nutshell.  It  has  always  grasped  at 
protectorates  and  dominions  on  a  vast  scale,  it  has  established 
political  and  military  posts,  but  it  has  forgotten  to  lay  any 
proper  foundation  of  commerce  or  agriculture  on  which  to 
support  these  imposing  edifices,  and  after  a  time  the  mother- 
country  grows  tired  of  expense  and  trouble.  Tonquin  is, 
from  all  that  can  be  heard  of  it,  another  and  a  worse 
Madagascar.  It  is  swarming  with  "  Black  Flags,"  who  find 
a  refuge  in  China  when  chased.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
which  Prince  Henri  proposes  is  that  the  French  should 
give  refuge  to  Chinese  rebels,  and  begin  a  policy  of  violent 
coercion  towards  the  Tsung-li-Yamen ;  that  they  should,  in 
fact,  weaken,  or  even  break  to  pieces,  the  only  authority  in 
China  with  which  it  is  possible  to  deal.  Happily,  the 
French  Government  appears  to  prefer  the  less  heroic,  but 
safer,  policy  of  co-operation  with  England. 

If  Prince  Henri,  and  indeed  all  persons  who  make  a 
business  of  parading  their  patriotism,  will  only  consider  it, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  instruction  in  the  ridiculous  demon- 
stration of  Wednesday  evening  in  Paris.  For  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Orleans  the  flurry  was  especially  timely, 
because  it  shows  that  ranting  at  Germany  pays  much  better 
with  the  stamp  of  persons  who  like  rant  than  abuse  of 
England.  MM.  Laur,  Millevoye,  and  Deroulede  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  most  characteristic  demonstration 
over  the  performance  of  Lohengrin.  For  some  time  the 
pinchbeck  patriotism  of  such  persons  as  these  has  been 
allowed  to  make  capital  out  of  the  singing  of  Wagner's 
music.  The  excuse  is  singularly  silly,  for  one  at  least  of 
the  German  composer's  operas  was  sung  a  few  years  ago  at 
Bouen  without  the  slightest  local  opposition,  and  M. 
Lasioureux,  who  conducted  on  Wednesday,  has  played 
his  music  for  years  at  weekly  concerts.  But  the  patriots 
of  the  gutter  have  been  allowed  to  make  the  performance 
of  one  of  his  operas  in  the  National  Opera  House  a  test 
case.  To  the  great  disgrace  of  successive  Ministries,  they 
have  succeeded  in  postponing  the  singing  of  any  of  them  in 
Paris  more  than  once,  to  the  openly-expressed  indignation  of 
sensible  people.  Atlastthemanagementand  their  clients  have 
decided  to  give  M.  Constans  the  choice  of  either  submitting 
to  the  dictation  of  a  rabble  or  giving  them  a  lesson.  The 
result  has  been  that,  after  delays  which  were,  perhaps,  acci- 
dental, Lohengrin  was  sung  on  Wednesday  night.  An 
audience  such  as  Paris  can  collect  on  a  field  night  has  at 
last  heard  some  of  the  most  beautiful  music  written  by  any 
modern  composer,  adequately  sung,  and  played  in  a  house 
which  is  supported  by  the  State  largely  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  best  music  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
city  which  boasts  itself,  not  quite  idly,  the  capital  of  all  the 
arts.  In  the  meantime  all  the  blatant  tomfoolery  of  Paris 
was  holding  a  function  outside.  The  same  sort  of  persons 
who  first  yelled  "  A  Berlin  !  "  in  1870,  and  then  when  they 
had  been  marched  to  the  camp  at  Chalons  bellowed  "A  Paris!" 
on  the  approach  of  the  Germans,  shouted  and  bawled.  The 
streets  had  to  be  cleared  by  soldiers  and  police.  It  was  not 
difficult  work,  for  the  mob  was  as  cowardly  as  it  was  noisy  ; 
but  the  display  was  a  sufficiently  ignoble  one.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Times'  Correspondent,  which  admits  of 
no  improvement,  it  was  a  "festival  of  disorder,"  a 
"  humiliating  attempt  of  a  false  patriotism  concealing  in- 
"  credible  designs  at  social  intimidation.  It  was  the  com- 
"  plete  collection  of  all  social  corruptions."  M.  de  Blowitz 
is,  perhaps,  unduly  favourable  to  what  he  calls  the 
real  population  of  Paris,  which  he  says  has  "  let  this  army 
"  of  disorder,  which  the  whip  of  Boulangism  has  excited 
"  and  organized,  kick  its  heels  about  all  by  itself— an  army 
"  ready  to  rush  on  France,  divide  the  spoils,  and  bring  the 


"  country  to  the  ground,  after  having  exhausted  it,  like  a 
"  corpse  slashed  and  quivering.  The  true  France  has 
"  turned  its  head  away  this  time  with  disgust."  No  wonder, 
for  it  is  a  gruesome  picture.  For  our  part,  we  should  say 
that  the  true  France,  which  has  unluckily  more  sense  than 
courage,  has  at  last,  when  it  was  sure  of  ample  police  pro- 
tection, plucked  up  heart  of  grace  and  made  a  stand  against 
the  dictation  of  a  mob.  If  it  had  shown  a  little  more  courage 
before,  it  would  have  escaped  several  ridiculous  adventures. 
The  true  France  would  do  well  to  remember  before  boasting 
of  its  virtue  that,  if  it  had  been  a  little  firmer  before,  it 
might  have  brought  the  army  described  in  M.  de  Blowitz's 
whirling  metaphors  to  order  long  ago.  But  that  army  of 
disorder  has  been  allowed  to  run  riot,  and  no  wonder  it 
has  ended  in  believing  that  it  could  do  what  it  pleased.  We 
commend  it  and  its  performances  to  gentlemen  who  pule 
about  the  duping  of  France  by  its  wicked  neighbours,  and 
advertise  themselves  by  forcible  feeble  rant  about  "  l'honneur 
"  du  d  r-r-rapeau  F-r-r-rranc/ais." 


THE  MARLOWE  COMMEMORATION. 

THE  unveiling  of  the  Memorial  to  Christopher 
Marlowe  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  was  attended  by  the 
ceremonial  observances  that  are  proper  to  so  interesting  an 
occasion.  The  circumstances  were  altogether  propitious. 
The  Mayor  of  Canterbury  and  a  large  gathering  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  invited,  with  a  goodly  number 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Memorial,  representing  literature, 
art,  and  the  stage.  The  conjunction  was  certainly  a  very 
sufficient  answer  to  certain  desponding  critics  of  the  move- 
ment, now  happily  realized  in  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  admirable- 
work.  They  were  met,  as  Mr.  Irving  remarked,  to  honour 
a  great  memory  and  to  repair  a  great  omission.  The  meet- 
ing was  deservedly  successful,  as  its  object  was  eminently 
worthy  of  recognition.  Other  great  names  there  are  among 
English  poets — sufficiently  numerous,  indeed,  to  inspire  the 
enthusiasm  of  extension  lecturers  and  the  skill  of  sculptors 
for  many  a  year — that  may  justly  claim  the  like  honour  that 
has  been  accorded  to  Marlowe.  But  of  all  those  illus- 
trious dead,  the  greatest  is  Christopher  Marlowe.  He 
was  the  first,  the  only,  herald  of  Shakspeare.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  great  family  of  English  dramatic  poets, 
and  a  lyrical  poet  of  the  first  order  among  Elizabethans. 
He  was  the  first  poet,  as  Mr.  Irving  happily  remarked, 
"  who  employed  with  a  master  hand  the  greatest  instru- 
"  ment  of  our  literature."  The  blank  verse  of  Faustus  and 
the  Jew  of  Malta,  though  prophetic  of  Shakspeare,  is  as 
individual  as  that  of  Shakspeare,  or  of  Jonson,  or  of 
Milton.  The  magic  of  his  "  mighty  line  "  holds  us,  just 
as  it  held  Jonson.  The  productions  of  successive  masters 
of  blank  verse  during  two  centuries  have  in  no  sense 
weakened  our  impression  of  the  opulence  of  colour  and 
power  and  music  that  distinguish  the  verse  of  Marlowe. 
This  peculiar  claim  to  eminence  was  rightly  enlarged  upon 
by  Mr.  Irving  in  his  eloquent  address.  Marlowe  it  was 
who  "  first  wedded  the  harmonies  of  the  great  organ  of 
"blank  verse,"  and  he  it  was  who  "first  captured  the 
"  majestic  rhythms  of  our  tongue."  The  majestic  rhythms 
of  which  Mr.  Irving  spoke  are  not  only  of  Marlowe's 
making,  but  they  have  remained  his  to  this  day.  If  his 
blank  verse  is  something  vitally  distinct  from  all  other,  the 
rhymed  verse  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  not  less  absolutely 
individual.  Marlowe's  share  of  this  "  Musa?an  story " 
does  not  differ  from  Chapman's  more  completely  than  it 
diners  from  all  other  examples  of  rhymed  heroic  verse  in. 
English  poetry.  But  this,  of  course,  is  but  a  truism  to  all 
true  ears,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  superfluous  to 
recall,  when  to  other  ears — the  ear  of  the  Times,  for  ex- 
ample— it  seems  that  the  versification  of  Keats's  Endy- 
mion  was  directly  derived  from  Marlowe's  Hero  and 
Leander.  Mr.  Irving,  however,  judiciously  abstained  from 
dealing  with  such  persuasive  signs  of  the  awakened  public 
interest  in  the  poetic  works  of  Marlowe. 

With  regard  to  the  stage  writings  of  the  Canterbury 
poet  Mr.  Irving's  attitude  was  not  less  judicious.  He  was 
proud  to  remember  that  Marlowe's  work,  like  Shakspeare's, 
was  written  primarily  for  the  stage,  and  that  there  is  ex- 
cellent ground  for  supposing  the  author  of  Tamburlaine  to 
have  been  himself  an  actor.  But  Mr.  Irving  did  not 
promise  a  revival  of  Edward  LI.  or  the  Jew  of  Malta.  He 
was  very  guarded  in  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  Marlowe's  plays,  and  he  was  provokingly  silent 
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concerning  the  total  banishment  of  those  plays  from  the 
stage.  To  a  student  of  Shakspeare  and  an  actor  of 
Mr.  Irving's  eminence,  these  questions  must  have  proved 
tempting.  The  occasion  might  be  held  to  warrant,  if  not  a 
confession  of  faith  in  the  present  times,  some  candid 
comparative  criticism.  From  Marlowe  to  Massinger,  all 
the  successful  dramatists  were  poets,  and  no  one  so 
much  as  dreamed  that  matters  dramatic  would  ever  be 
otherwise.  Mr.  Irving  did  not  attempt  to  show  how  far  it 
has  profited  the  stage  to  be  ministered  to  by  dramatists 
who  are  not  poets.  He  was  content  to  leave  untouched 
this  delicate  theme.  Graceful  reference  was  made  by  Mr. 
Gosse,  in  sketching  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Marlowe 
Memorial  Fund,  to  the  support  the  movement  received  from 
actors.  They  were  from  the  first  most  helpful  and  hopeful 
in  the  cause.  Mr.  Irving's  speech  at  Canterbury  was  the 
last,  though  by  no  means  the  least,  of  his  many  valuable 
services,  and  fitly  crowned  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
Committee.  Mr.  Frederick  Kogers,  the  secretary  to  the 
Fund,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Memorial,  spoke  in 
appropriate  terms  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  Marlowe's 
work.  He  rightly  recognized  in  the  poet  something  more 
than  the  precursor  of  Shakspeare.  In  his  short  career,  as 
Mr.  Kogers  observed,  Marlowe  inspired  a  new  spirit 
into  English  poetry.  His  verse  is  charged  with  that 
"  fine  madness "  which,  as  Drayton  says,  "  rightly  should 
"  possess  the  poet's  brain."  The  ancient  theory  of  "  posses- 
"  sion"  was  justified  in  him.  We  do  not  require  to  be  told 
that  he  was  one  of  the  poets  who  "  never  blotted,"  and  his 
verse  defies  the  over-busy  toil  of  those  who  would  analyse 
the  secret  sources  of  its  influence.  Few  poets  there  are 
whose  work  is  so  little  suggestive  of  the  Jonsonian  maxim, 
"  A  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born."  Some  dissatisfac- 
tion has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  site  of  the 
Marlowe  Memorial.  But  the  grounds  for  discontent  seem 
to  us  to  be  entirely  unsound.  In  this  matter,  as  in  the 
constitution  of  their  Committee,  and  the  choice  of  their 
sculptor,  the  subscribers  are  sincerely  to  be  congratulated. 


"  SWEET  AUBURN." 

WHY  are  our  villages  being  depleted  of  their  agri- 
cultural population,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
"  depressed  "  and  "  deplorable  "  condition  of  the  remnant  that 
are  left  %  Is  it  "  along  of  "  the  squire,  or  the  parson,  or  the 
farmer,  or  all  three  1  Is  it  because  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
getting  land  for  allotments  or  plots  of  ground  for  Noncon- 
formist chapels  1  Or  is  it  because  local  authorities  have  not 
yet  compulsorily  acquired  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  their  dis- 
tricts, and  let  it  out  in  small  holdings  to  the  labourers  1 
Or  because  the  State  has  not  expropriated  the  landlords  and 
substituted  for  them  a  class  of  yeomen-farmers  occupying 
from  thirty  to  three  hundred  acres  1  Or,  finally,  is  it  be- 
cause life  in  the  country  is  what  a  well-known  member  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy  would  have  described  as  "  day  vlish 
"  dull,"  and  there  is  not  enough  of  draughts  and  bagatelle  and 
magic- lanterns  to  relieve  its  tedium  1  All  these  answers  to 
his  own  question  are  expressly  or  implicitly  suggested  by 
the  truly  delightful  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Daily 
News,  who  for  something  like  a  month  past  has  been  on 
tour  through  some  of  the  Home  and  Midland  counties 
interviewing  Hodge,  examining  Hodge's  temporal  master, 
and  dialectically  fencing  with  Hodge's  spiritual  pastor — 
that  is  when  the  sheep  and  shepherd  belong,  or  at  any 
rate  when  the  latter  belongs,  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Commissioner's  suggested  answers,  however,  are  a 
mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  replies  which  our  respected 
contemporary  has  called  from  its  uncommissioned  corre- 
spondents. These  have  plunged  into  the  discussion  with 
astonishing  zeal ;  though  with  a  zeal  but  very  rarely  accord- 
ing, we  will  not  say  to  knowledge — for  most  of  them  are 
experts  in  their  way — but  to  common  sense,  and  to  that 
controlling  and  revising  judgment  without  which  the  in- 
formation of  all  the  specialists  in  the  world  is  nothing 
worth.  Among  them,  of  course,  we  have  had  the  Land 
Nationalization  gentry — devotees  of  a  fad  which  had  its 
brains  knocked  out  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Fawcett,  but  still  displays  a  dogged  intrusiveness  which 
would  have  put  Banquo's  ghost  to  shame ;  and  these 
have,  as  usual,  and  by  dint  of  religiously  eschewing  arith- 
metic, pointed  out  in  triumph  that  the  one  way  to  secure 
agricultural  and  therewith  national  prosperity  is  for  the 
State  to  purchase  the  land  with  money  borrowed  at  a 


certain  rate  of  interest,  and  to  let  it  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
to  the  community.  We,  of  course,  assume  that  they  adopt 
the  "  insanity  "  and  not  the  "  robbery  "  horn  of  the  dilemma 
presented  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  Seymour  Keay,  whose 
own  choice  in  the  matter  has  not  yet  been  announced  ;  but, 
as  we  have  said,  by  careful  avoidance  of  arithmetic  they 
manage  to  leave  their  selection  in  doubt. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  anything  like  an  abstract 
of  this  voluminous  correspondence,  from  which  moreover 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  nothing  very  practical  has  so  far 
emerged.  There  is  more  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
application  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  of  analysis  to  the 
principal  witness  himself.  For  it  is  with  English  labourers — 
though,  no  doubt,  in  a  much  less  marked  degree — as  with 
Irish  tenant-farmers,  or,  indeed,  with  the  poor  anywhere 
and  of  all  callings  ;  they  are  desirous  that  the  civil-spoken 
gentleman  who  takes  such  an  interest  in  their  welfare 
should,  on  the  whole,  hear  what  he  expects  to  hear,  and  is 
evidently  trying  to  draw  out.  Hence  the  "personal  equa- 
"  tion  "  of  the  civil-spoken  gentleman  is  one  of  the  most 
material  of  questions,  and  in  the  case  of  Our  Special  Com- 
missioner it  is  both  interesting  and  amusing  to  study.  You 
would  not  naturally  expect  that  an  emissary  sent  on  circuit 
round  the  villages  as  a  sort  of  mischief-maker  "  in  eyre," 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  setting  by  the  ears  the  two 
neighbours  who  have  always  divided,  and  always  must 
divide,  the  rural  districts  between  them — you  would  not, 
we  say,  expect,  in  a  general  way,  that  any  one  charged 
with  and  capable  of  adequately  discharging  this  disagreeable 
mission  would  have  much  of  the  genial,  or  indeed  of  the 
human,  element  in  his  nature.  Yet  Our  Special  Commis- 
sioner, on  the  whole,  leaves  the  impression  upon  us  that  he  is 
not  otherwise  than  bon  (liable  an  fond.  He  was  evidently 
not  on  bad  terms  with  the  local  clergy.  Some  of  them, 
clearly,  did  not  dislike  him,  in  spite  of  the  business  on 
which  he  came  ;  and  now  and  then  he  lets  slip  a  timid  in- 
dication or  two  that  he  has  not  the  proper  hatred  of  them. 
There  are  even  signs  that,  were  it  not  for  his  stern  sense  of 
duty  to  his  employers,  he  would  now  and  then  forgive  a 
vicar  for  not  being  a  Nonconformist.  But  it  is  when  he 
has  to  "  pull  himself  together,"  and  to  remember  that  he 
came  down  to  spirit  up  the  agricultural  labourer  against 
the  squire  and  the  parson,  that  he  is  at  his  funniest.  His 
narrative  of  Miss  Brooke's  attempt — on  the  principle, 
generally,  it  must  be  owned,  disappointing,  of  seuleje  feraile 
bonhenr  cle  mon  jieuple — to  provide  the  inhabitants  of  Combe 
with  a  village-club  is  inimitable.  You  see  throughout  it 
that  he  is  quite  conscious  that,  whatever  the  wisdom  or 
otherwise  of  the  lady's  efforts  may  have  been,  the 
conduct  of  the  villagers  was  as  abominable  as  only 
the  conduct  of  the  English  rustic  can  be  when  the  vague 
discontent  of  the  day  has  turned  the  milk  of  his  simple 
nature  sour.  They  refused  their  assent  as  copyholders  to  a 
grant  to  her  of  the  site  originally  chosen  for  the  club  ;  and 
when  she  built  it  upon  adjoining  land  purchased  by  her  for 
the  purpose,  they  held  aloof  from  the  scheme,  and  dis- 
couraged assistance  to  it,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  their 
suspicion  that  when  the  lease  of  the  building  had  run  out 
she  would  go  and  live  in  it  herself.  A  Nonconformist 
villager,  who  believed  that  it  would  ruin  the  chapel-going 
youth  of  the  district  by  its  encouragement  of  bagatelle, 
had  gone  by  night  and  sawn  down  some  posts  which  had 
been  tentatively  placed  on  the  coveted  bit  of  ground,  and 
"  other  saviours  of  society  had  gone  during  the  hours  of 
"  darkness  and  smashed  in  the  patent  ventilators."  It  is 
admitted  by  Our  Special  that  the  vulgar  suspicion  was,  on 
the  face  of  it,  unfounded ;  that  the  building  would  be  far 
from  easy  to  convert  into  a  convenient  dwelling-house, 
but  that  it  was  in  fact  "  a  handsome  and  quite  unique  little 
"  village  club."  Still  "  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  in- 
"  habitants"  must  be  officially  described  as  a  gratifying 
"  manifestation  of  spirit  in  one  respect,  though  in  another 
"  unfortunate  and  mistaken."  All  that  the  institution 
now  wants  is,  he  (officially )  thinks,  "  a  democratic  committee 
"  of  management,"  but  Miss  Brooke,  he  tells  us,  though 
she  took  the  suggestion  with  the  utmost  amiability,  "  is 
"  contemplating  the  appointment  of  a  committee  which  will 
"  not  be  popular  in  the  sense  of  being  a  committee  of  the 
"  people,  who  are  themselves  to  use  the  club,"  and  some  of 
whom,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember,  had  smashed  the 
patent  ventilators.  Our  Special,  here  becoming  an  official 
again,  thinks  that  Miss  Brooke  may  not  unnaturally  feel 
that,  as  she  has  created  the  place  for  a  definite  object,  it 
cannot  be  expected  of  her  that  she  shall  hand  it  over  to 
those  who  may  possibly  set  about  thwarting  that  purpose. 
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And  we  for  our  part  think  it  not  unnatural  to  agree  with 
him. 

The  editorial  comments  on  the  correspondence  are  not 
particularly  enlightening.    We  are  told  that  it  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  possession  of  land  in  small  patches  by 
labourers   pays  the   propi'ietor,  arrests   the  progress  of 
rural    depopulation,  and  results  in  profit   to   the  com- 
munity, by  encouraging  the  most  productive  form  of  agri- 
culture.   Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  writer  adds  that  the 
operation  of  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887 — which,  according 
to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  who  ought  to  know,  has 
already  created  one  hundred  thousand  new  allotments — has 
been  "so  slight,  spasmodic,  and  fragmentary  as  not  to 
"  appreciably  influence  the  agricultural  problem,"  one  is 
a   little  inclined   to   doubt  the   eliicacy  of  his  remedy. 
For  it  thus  appears  that  you  can  actually  put  as  many 
as   one  hundred  thousand   labourers  in  "  possession  of 
"  land  in  small   patches,"   without   apparently  "  arrest- 
"  ing   the   progress   of   rural    depopulation "    to  any 
appreciable  extent,  or  producing  any  perceptible  "  profit  to 
"  the  community  by  encouraging  the  most  productive  form 
•"  of  agriculture."    Perhaps,  however,  the  "  Amusements 
u  Bureau,"  which  ought  to  be  established,  we  are  told,  in 
every  village,  will  do  the  business;   and  although  the 
labourer  is  at  present  a  "  slave  "  to  the  squire  and  the 
parson,  and  though  he  ought  to  migrate,  and  may  be 
expected  to  migrate,  into  the  towns  out  of  rural  districts 
in  which  benevolent  people  build  village  clubs  for  him 
against  his  will,  yet,  if  you  could  only  show  him  a  conjuring 
performance  or  a  magic-lantern  now  and  then,  or  get  up  a 
dance  once  or  twice  a  week  in  villages  where  the  Noncon- 
formist minister  is  liberal-minded  enough  not  to  think 
dancing  wicked,  he  might  be  content  to  remain  where  he  is 
— until  Mr.  Gladstone  comes  to  his  own  again.  That 
seems  to  be  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Radical 
organ's  policy  on   this  matter — a  policy  which  may  be 
described     as    a     kind    of    sordid     reproduction,  half 
plagiarism  and  half  travestie,    of    the   "  Young  Eng- 
"  land "    ideas    of    half    a   century   ago.     One  slight 
drawback  to  it,  from  any  but  the  Radical  point  of  view,  is 
that  its  chances  of  success  presuppose  either  the  actual  or 
immediate  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power.    For,  if  the 
Gladstonians'  own  account  of  the  temper  which  they  have 
industriously  cultivated  in  the  agricultural  mind  be  the 
true  one,  if  the  English  labourer  has  really  been  trans- 
formed under  their  industrious  tuition  into  the  cantankerous, 
suspicious,  and  ill-conditioned  creature  that  they  proudly 
represent  him  to  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  except  at  a 
moment  when  he  is  actually  appropriating,  or  immedi- 
ately about  to  appropriate,  the  belongings  of  somebody 
else,  he  will  never  again  know  what  contentment  means. 


NEWSPAPER  POLITICS  AND  HISTORY. 

WE  have  heard,  and  are  hearing,  and  shall  for  a  long 
time,  no  doubt,  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  free  school. 
Why  not  the  free  newspaper  1  The  injustice  of  imposing 
upon  a  man  political  functions  for  which  political  knowledge 
is  necessary,  without  at  the  same  time  supplying  him 
gratuitously  with  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge, 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  will  reflect  on  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  much  recent  legisla- 
tion. We  recommend  the  free  newspaper  as  a  new  plank 
in  the  Gladstonian  platform.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  Sir 
George  Trevelyan.  He  seems  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  himself  afloat,  and  we  throw  this  plank  out  to  him. 
In  the  newspapers  of  this  country  day  and  night  schools 
have  for  a  long  time  been  open  at  fees  varying  like  those  of 
the  Board  and  voluntary  schools  from  sixpence  to  fourpence, 
threepence,  and  a  penny.  Why  should  not  the  fee  to  the 
extent  of  a  penny  at  least  be  abolished,  and  every  voter  be 
supplied  gratuitously  with  his  favourite  organ,  or  with  the 
means  of  deducting  a  penny  from  his  payment  for  one  of 
the  more  highly  priced  journals  1  We  have  no  authority  for 
saying  that  Mr.  Goschen  is  contemplating  a  scheme  of  this 
kind,  still  less  for  intimating  that  it  will  form  a  part  of  his 
very  next  Budget.  But  the  Conservatives  have  the  habit 
of  picking  up  principles  which  the  Liberals  have  let 
drop,  and  of  turning  Liberal  professions  into  Tory  prac- 
tice ;  and  what  has  happened  before  may  happen  again 
unless  our  Gladstonian  friends  are  wary.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  defect  of  teachers.  The  spangled  heavens 
of  the  hymn,  a  shining  frame,  did  not  more  abound  in 
didactic   luminaries.    The  unwearied   Sun — not,  indeed, 


from  day  to  day ;  for,  in  deference  perhaps  to  our  climate, 
it  shines  only  once  a  week — does  its  great  master's  praise 
display  with  a  sevenfold  energy.  Soon  as  the  evening 
shades  prevail,  and  even  earlier,  the  Star  takes  up  the 
wondrous  tale,  and  there  is  a  perfect  chorus  of  voices  not 
always  suggestive  of  harmony  in  the  spheres. 

There  is  one  condition,  however,  of  this  free  or  assisted 
newspaper  education  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  insist. 
Teaching  in  Board  and  other  schools  helped  by  the  State 
or  out  of  the  rates  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  certified  (or, 
as  the  barbarous  English  of  the  Education  Office  has  it, 
certificated)  masters.    There  is  an  army  of  inspectors  whose 
business,  or  a  part  of  whose  business,  it  is  to  see  that  the 
teachers  are  fit  for  their  work.    If  the  school  principle  is 
to  be  applied  to  newspapers,  the  same  condition  would  have 
to  be  insisted  on  there.    If  our  masters  are  to  be  educated, 
our  schoolmasters  cannot  be  left  in  complete  ignorance. 
The   principle  would   have  to  be  applied  with  leniency, 
and  perhaps  restricted  to  the   future,  or  a  good  many 
worthy  people — sub-editors,  contributors,  and  even  here 
and  there  an  editor — would  find  themselves  obliged  to 
betake  themselves  to  some  new  branch  of  industry.  Let 
us  take  an  example.     An  English  journalist  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  in  this 
country.    Yet  we  find  an  evening  paper,  in  a  kind  of 
shame-faced  apology  for  corruption  as  it  exists  in  Canada, 
comparing  the  principle  of  payment  of  members  with  the 
double  salary  which  it  supposes  to  be  drawn  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Secretary.    Through  a  little  chink  you  may  see  a 
whole  world  ;  and  this  casual  allusion  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
salary  as  Premier  betrays  a  strange   conception  of  our 
constitutional  system  and  the  historic  process  by  which 
it  has  become  what  it  is.    Where  is  the  office  of  the 
Prime  Minister  1    What  is  its  proper  designation  ?  What 
is  the  salary  which  he  receives  1    The  saying  has  become  a 
commonplace  that  a  Prime  Minister  is  unknown  to  the  law 
and  Constitution  of  England.    The  resolutions  directed 
against  Walpole  and  the  disclaimer  of  Lord  North  are  too 
well  known  to  be  quoted.    As  regards  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  as  distinguished  from  the  letter  of  the  law, 
the  saying  is  a  paradox.    But  it  remains  true  that  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister  is  not  a  separate  office.    It  is  the 
precedency  given  to  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  is  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  as  holding  some  other  office,  usually, 
though  not  necessarily,  that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Sometimes  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  both  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    Did  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  revived  this  practice  after  nearly  forty 
years'  desuetude,  hold  three  offices  and  receive  three  sala- 
ries 1    He  held  two  offices  and  received  two  salaries,  or,  a 
a  salary  and  a  half.    The  head  of  the  Treasury,  then,  as  the 
Foreign  Minister  now,  was  First  Minister  in   the  order 
of  precedence — primus  inter  pares.    As  to   the  general 
argument  that  people  who  are  tempted  by  a  salary  smaller 
than  the  earnings  of  the  lowest- paid  profession — smaller, 
that  is  to  say,  than  they  can  live  upon — are  likely  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  temptation,  to  state  it  is  to  refute. 
If  members  are  to  be  paid  at  all,  pay  them  well  first,  and 
pension  them  for  life  afterwards,  and  they  may  be  superior 
to  corruption.    This  in  passing. 

When  the  free  newspaper  is  established,  it  may  be  fairly 
required  that  the  journalist  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
grant  shall  know  what  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of 
England  is,  and  what  are  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  held. 
A  Board  schoolmaster  who  knew  as  little  of  any  subject 
which  he  professed  to  teach  would  hold  his  post  on  very 
insecure  tenure. 

Lord  Salisbury  is  a  favourite  topic  just  now  with 
men  of  light  and  leading  articles.  A  French  journal 
has  given  a  very  striking  picture  of  this  man  of  two  offices 
and  two  salaries.  In  France  he  is  a  man  also  of  two 
houses,  which,  considering  his  two  salaries,  he  can  well 
afford  to  be.  Besides  the  Chalet  Cecil,  near  Dieppe,  Lord 
Salisbury  has  recently  acquired  a  cottage  at  Villefranche, 
overlooking  the  Mediterranean.  Partisan  though  he  re 
politically  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Lord  Salisbury  in  his 
personal  character  submits  to  the  charm  of  the  sweet 
enemy,  France.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  Figaro  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  posted  himself  on  a  rock  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean  in  order  to  keep  watch  on  the  designs  of 
France,  and  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  associated 
English  and  Italian  navies  in  time  of  danger.  The 
mysterious  disguise  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
detected  confirms  this  idea  of  sinister  projects.     In  the 
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intervals  of  business  in  London  "you  see  alight  at 
"  the  Villefranche  railway  station  a  tall  strong  man, 
"  his  soft  felt  hat  drawn  well  over  the  forehead,  and 
"  a  pipe  in  his  mouth — a  sort  of  peasant  of  the  Danube 
"  of  florid  complexion."  Ex-President  Balmaceda's  make- 
up as  the  drunken  American  sailor  was  not  more  per- 
fect. Reading  this  description  of  Lord  Salisbury,  pipe 
in  mouth  and  of  florid  complexion,  one  cannot  but  feel  some 
misgiving  as  to  Sir  George  Lewis's  doctrine  of  the  exclu- 
sive value  of  contemporary  testimony  to  facts.  If  he  had 
lived  he  might  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  Incredibility 
of  Later  English  History,  as  a  pendant  to  his  negative 
treatise  on  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History.  In 
fact,  as  often  as  not,  contemporary  testimony  is  contem- 
porary lying  or  slandering,  while  tradition  embodying  a 
deeply  made  and  persistent  impression  probably  represents 
a  real  event.  Mr.  Boffin's  studies  in  later  Roman  history 
led  him,  it  may  be  remembered,  to  be  as  incredulous  of  it 
as  Sir  George  Lewis  was  of  the  earlier  period.  He  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  believe  all  of  it  or  none, 
or  half;  and,  if  half,  which  half.  The  same  scepticism 
besets  the  readers  of  the  contemporary  history  of  the  news- 
writers.  We  ourselves  have  grave  doubts  as  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  pipe,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  collection 
of  curiosities  which  contains  Mr.  Bright's  eye-glass,  never 
worn  except  in  the  cartoons  of  Punch,  and  other  inventions 
of  contemporary  testimony. 


THE  CANADIAN  SCANDALS. 

THE  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  Parliament  at 
Ottawa,  which  has  investigated  the  charges  against  Sir 
Hector  Langevin  and  the  others  arising  out  of  it,  have 
nothing  new  to  tell.  Readers  of  the  very  copious  reports 
in  the  Times  must  have  foreseen  for  some  time  past  both 
that  there  would  be  two  reports,  and  in  what  respect  they 
would  differ.  The  majority  of  the  Committee,  who  are  all 
Sir  Hector  Langeyin's  personal  and  party  friends,  have 
exonerated  him  from  direct  participation  in  the  frauds. 
The  minority,  who  are  his  enemies,  have  found  that  he 
was  guilty  of  corruption.  A  division  of  this  kind  was  in- 
evitable, and  we  may  candidly  add  that  it  would  have  oc- 
curred in  this  country  in  those  times  of  "aristocratic 
"  corruption  "  when  such  charges  were  made  here  and  were 
investigated  by  Parliament.  If  the  majority  could  have 
made  their  finding  more  favourable  to  Sir  Hector  Langevin, 
they  would  certainly  have  done  so.  Unluckily  for  him,  the 
utmost  they  could  do  did  not  go  beyond  saying  that  there 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  taken  money 
corruptly.  What  evidence  there  is  against  him  is  in  the 
statement  of  Murphy,  who  was  the  colleague  of  the 
McGreevy  brothers  in  their  dirty  work.  Now  Murphy, 
who  is  an  Irish- American,  had  emigrated  from  New  York 
to  Canada  with  50,000  dollars  of  trust  money,  and  is  not 
therefore  a  person  whose  bare  word  is  acceptable  evidence. 
Sir  Hector's  friends  naturally  made  the  most  of  the  tainted 
character  of  this  witness.  His  enemies,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  hardly  to  be  blamed  if  they  have  been  satisfied  of  his 
guilt  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  has  been  for  years  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  T.  McGreevy,  who 
m  league  with  his  brother  R.  McGreevy  and  this  same 
Murphy,  has  been  the  active  manager  of  the  corruption 
now  revealed.  The  old  rule  that  a  man  is  to  be  judged 
by  his  friends  may  be  fairly  cited  by  his  political  opponents 
when  they  have  a  chance.  When  the  person  accused  has 
been  for  a  long  time  a  Minister,  when  glaring  abuses  have 
been  committed  in  his  department,  when  he  has  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  and  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  the 
manager  of  these  abuses,  the  occasion  for  applying  the  old 
saw  is  irresistibly  tempting. 

The  story  as  told  by  the  Canadian  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  is  more  amusing  and  complete  than  the  Reports  of 
the  Committee.  It  is  peculiarly  amusing  that  at  the  begin- 
ning there  were  three  Irish- Americans.  Lord  Jersey  has 
just  protested  at  Sydney  against  the  unfair  criticism  of 
"  scribbling  globe-trotters  "  who  have  lately  found  fault  with 
Australia.  The  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  has  repeated 
that  useful  phrase — you  cannot  bring  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  nation — which,  together  with  a  dozen 
or  so  others  we  could  name,  would  work  up  so  handily 
into  a  tritical  essay  on  politics.  As  the  Irish  have  never 
accepted  this  doctrine  themselves,  it  is  not  unfair  to  point 
out  that  wherever  there  is  an  Irish- American  there  is 


corruption,  and  that  wherever  there  is  corruption,  in 
America,  there  is  an  Irish- American.  In  this  case  the 
story  has  quite  a  familiar  ring.  Mr.  Thomas  McGreevy 
was  a  politician,  and  Mr.  Robert  McGreevy  was  a  man  of 
business  without  capital.  The  firm  of  Larkin  Connolly 
&  Co.  (there  is  something  Irish  in  that  name)  took  Mr. 
Robert  as  partner  on  the  strength  of  his  relationship  to 
Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Murphy  from  New  York  joined  in,  and 
a  great  deal  of  profitable  business  was  done  with  the 
Government,  by  the  help  of  Sir  Hector  Langevin  \s  name. 
Nice  sums  of  money  were  divided  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Robert  McGreevy.  At  last  (it  was  all  so  Irish)  there  was 
a  family  quarrel.  Mr.  Robert  peached  on  Mr.  Thomas  to 
a  Mr.  Tarte,  who  made  it  all  public,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  Canadian  scandals.  Mr.  Tarte,  who  is  or  was  a  Con- 
servative, found  it  necessary  to  combine  with  the  Liberal 
Opposition  before  he  could  get  a  hearing — his  own  party 
chiefs  having  wisely  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  inquiry 
at  the  beginning.  The  Opposition  politicians  who  helped 
him  have  not  made  much  profit  out  of  their  public  zeal. 
As  soon  as  revelations  became  popular,  they  began  to  be 
made-  on  both  sides.  The  Chaleur  Bay  Railway  scandal 
was  played  against  the  Larkin  Connolly  &  Co.  frauds; 
and  Mr.  Mercier  at  Quebec  is  as  badly  smirched  as  Sir 
Hector  Langevin  at  Ottawa.  In  this  case  a  claim  against 
the  provincial  Government  was  only  satisfied  when  the 
claimants  agreed  to  divide  with  Mr.  Ernest  Pacaud,  who 
is  editor  of  Mr.  Mercier's  paper.  Here  a  direct  charge  of 
pocketing  money  is  brought  against  Mr.  Mercier.  But 
these  are  old  stories  at  Quebec,  where  the  Erench  Canadian 
seems,  on  the  showing  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  Irish- American.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  province  is  taking  steps  to  have  this  matter 
raked  out  at  least  as  completely  as  the  other. 

These  two  chief  examples  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  list  of  charges.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  they 
did.  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  asks  what  is  to  be 
expected  of  the  lay  brother  when  the  abbot  plays  dice  1  Of 
course  all  kinds  of  smaller  people  have  followed  the  example 
set  them  by  Ministers.  Buyers  for  the  State  have  extorted 
"  new  hats"  from  contractors  and  dependents  have  been 
provided  for  at  the  public  expense.  We  do  not  wish  to 
offend  in  the  manner  denounced  by  Lord  Jersey.  So  we 
will  not  bring  an  indictment  against  all  the  Canadians. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this — nothing  which  was  not 
rampant  in  England  not  so  very  long  ago,  nothing  which 
is  not  flagrant  in  Russia  to-day.  Only  it  used  to  be  said 
that  corruption  was  the  natural  weakness  of  an  oligarchical 
or  monarchical  Government.  Now  we  learn  that  it  can  be 
every  whit  as  bad  in  the  most  approved  brand-new  demo- 
cratic communities — which  is  a  pleasing  piece  of  knowledge 
to  have  at  hand  as  answer  to  some  eloquence  we  occasion- 
ally hear. 


VANDALISM  IN  PADDINGTON. 

ONE  of  the  prettiest  and  one  of  the  most  important  open 
spaces  in  the  north-west  of  London  is  threatened  with 
destruction  of  a  peculiarly  wanton  kind.  At  the  point 
where  Maida  Vale  becomes  the  Edgware  Road  the  Regent's 
Park  Canal  emerges  westward  from  its  long  tunnel,  and 
runs,  an  open  stretch  of  water,  through  Paddington  and 
Westbourne  Park.  Its  course  for  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  is  straight  between  Blomfield  Road  and  Maida  Hill 
Villas ;  it  then  opens  out  into  a  large,  lakelike  triangle, 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  which  descends  the  Pad- 
dington branch,  while  from  the  western  corner  the  canal 
pursues  its  way  towards  Westbourne  Park.  Between 
Edgware  Road  and  the  Warwick  Road  bridge  there  is, 
therefore,  a  considerable  extent  of  water,  lined  by  the  tow- 
ing-path, and  forming  on  the  map  a  bottle-shaped  open  area 
which  is  a  particularly  valuable  lung  for  this  part  of  London. 
But  this  area  is  not  merely  open,  it  is  exceedingly  pretty. 
The  borders  of  it  are  either  lined  by  trees,  or  have  foliage 
close  to  them  in  the  gardens  of  the  contiguous  houses. 
There  is  a  wooded  island  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  trian- 
gular lake,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole,  especially  from  the 
bridges,  is  singularly  picturesque.  The  house  in  which 
Robert  Browning  lived  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury lies  near  the  southern  shore  of  it,  and  commands  one 
of  its  most  agreeable  views. 

This  pretty  corner  of  London  has  altered  but  little  in 
the  course  of  seventy  years.  It  still  remains  very  much 
what  it  was  when  Byron  wrote  : — "  There  would  be  nothing 
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"  to  make  the  canal  of  Venice  more  poetical  than  this  in 
"  Paddington  were  it  not  for  its  artificial  adjuncts."  The 
view  of  the  water,  and  of  the  island  with  its  beautiful  clump 
of  trees,  is  nowhere  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  passer-by. 
On  the  south  a  low  wall,  on  the  north  a  still  less  obstruc- 
tive railing  or  fence,  protect  the  enthusiast  from  the  danger 
of  tumbling  in.  It  is  this  railing,  in  fact,  which,  if  we 
may  believe  a  Correspondent  of  the  Standard,  has  led  to 
the  act  which  is  now  being  perpetrated.  The  fence  has 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  a  dispute  has  arisen 
between  the  Canal  Company  and  the  Vestry  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  repairing  it.  According  to  the  statement 
of  our  contemporary — a  statement  which  has  been  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged — it  is  in  consequence  of  this  dispute, 
and  to  revenge  itself  upon  the  Vestry,  that  the  Company 
has  resolved  to  raise  a  huge  hoarding  ten  feet  six  inches  in 
height  along  the  entire  northern  shore  of  this  piece  of  water, 
from  Edgware  Road  to  the  bridge.  The  eastern  portion 
of  this  unsightly  and  monstrous  erection  is  already  com- 
pleted, and  made  ready  before  and  behind  to  receive 
advertisements.  Our  readers  may  judge,  by  a  personal 
inspection  of  this  portion  of  the  hoarding,  what  the  effect 
will  be  when  it  is  prolonged  for  half  a  mile. 

The  moment  for  perpetrating  this  outrage  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Paddington  has  been  cleverly  chosen.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  greater  part  of  the  influential  householders 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  out  of  town  this  hoarding  is  hurried 
up ;  by  the  time  they  return  it  will  be  to  find  their  pros- 
pect finally  and  completely  disfigured.  The  idea  of  running 
a  strip  of  advertising  medium  through  the  heart  of  this 
little  oasis  or  water-garden  would  be  shocking  enough  if  the 
hoarding  were  but  three  or  four  feet  high.  To  make  it  ten 
feet  six  in  height  is  to  inflict  as  severe  a  blow  on  the 
healthiness  as  on  the  charm  of  the  district.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  even  one  of  those  irresponsible 
entities  which  have  "  no  body  to  be  kicked  and  no  soul  to 
"  be  damned  "  should  have  had  the  temerity  to  propose 
such  an  act  of  vandalism.  We  are  still  more  amazed  that 
the  Paddington  Vestry  should  have  permitted  the  work 
to  be  even  begun.  Unless  we  are  misinformed,  however, 
this  Vestry,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  paltry  expense  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  railing,  is  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
believe  that,  when  the  ground  landlords  realize  the  immense 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  adjacent  property  which  will 
be  the  instant  result  of  the  prolongation  of  this  horror,  they 
will  unite  to  force  the  Vestry  to  action.  Trees  and  pretty 
vistas  and  fresh  air  may  mean  nothing  in  Paddington  ;  but 
surely  there  is  still  a  virtue  in  rents  and  taxes. 


AGITATORS'  LOGIC. 

IT  would  be  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  the  people 
who  spoke  of  the  "  logic "  of  the  man  Bruce  were 
using  the  word  in  its  proper  sense.  What  they  probably 
meant — at  least  ought  to  have  meant — was,  that  his  logic 
was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  other  agitators.  Bruce,  who 
is  all  but  forty  years  old,  and  therefore  ought  to  know 
better,  in  company  with  one  Henry  Primmer,  who  is 
twenty-six,  and  therefore  quite  old  enough  to  have  no 
excuse  for  being  such  a  fool,  smashed  a  window  in  Mr. 
Benson's  shop  on  Ludgate  Hill.  They  said  that  they 
committed  this  very  common  offence  by  way  of  proving  that 
the  world  is  out  of  joint.  Of  course  they  prove  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  but  the  smashing  of  windows  is  a  rather 
favourite  way  of  arguing  with  disputants  of  the  more 
wrong-headed  kind.  When  a  shopman  is  dismissed  from 
his  place,  he  is  very  apt  to  break  the  windows  just  to 
show  that  he  has  been  unfairly  treated.  When  these  two 
commonplace  offenders  were  brought  into  Court,  Bruce, 
who  did  the  talking,  maintained,  in  a  speech  of  great 
length,  that  the  nature  of  things  justified  him  in  de- 
stroying Mr.  Benson's  property.  The  demonstration  was 
this.  Bruce  himself,  and  Primmer  is  apparently  of  his 
opinion,  believes  in  collective  ownership  and  equal  distribu- 
tion. As  he  has  observed  that  ownership  is  not  sufficiently 
collective,  and  that  things  are  not  distributed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, he  naturally  broke  Mr.  Benson's  windows.  There 
are  persons  to  whom  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
between  Bruce's  observation  and  his  acts  is  not  obvious. 
The  Recorder  is  one  of  them.  He  sentenced  the  eloquent 
Bruce  and  his  disciple  Primmer  to  six  months'  hard  labour, 
remarking  at  the  same  time  that  the  philosopher  had  left 


out  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  matter,  because 
he  had  not  shown  how  the  breaking  of  Mr.  Benson's  windows 
would  in  any  way  forward  his  (  Bruce's)  arguments.  But 
the  prisoner  was  ready  with  an  answer.  He  replied  that 
his  object  had  not  been  to  enforce  arguments  which  he,  with 
natural  partiality,  thinks  unanswerable.  He  smashed  the 
windows  because  "  the  necessity  of  the  time  "  drove  him  to 
an  act  of  desperation.  Since  the  time  does  not  supply  Bruce 
with  work — as  it  does  not,  he  denies  the  right  of  the  State  to 
inflict  penalties  on  him  for  offences  against  the  law.  This 
was  Bruce's  triumphant  logical  position,  and  we  do  not 
suppose  that  he  will  consider  himself  as  having  been  fairly 
driven  from  it  by  such  a  brutal  form  of  argument  as  a 
sentence  to  six  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

For  our  own  part,  we  see  nothing  exceptionably  absurd  in 
Bruce's  oratory.  He  said  nothing  which  has  not  been  said 
again  and  again,  with  applause  from  Cardinals  and  Dissent- 
ing ministers,  by  labour  leaders.  Politicians  have  used 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  logic  for  years.  The  chapel  bell  has 
become  nauseous  by  repetition  ;  but,  except  that  it  was  u  ed 
as  the  figurative  description  of  crimes  incomparably  more 
serious  than  the  breaking  of  windows,  it  does  not  differ  in 
the  least  from  Bruce's  patter  phrases.  The  high-strung 
young  Democrats  who  became  famous  during  the  dock 
strike  habitually  said  the  same  sort  of  thing,  and  were 
greatly  applauded  by  the  Cardinal,  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ters, and  a  variety  of  gushing  emotional,  persons.  The 
doctrine  that  the  existence  of  one  wrong  justifies  the 
committing  another,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
doctrine — namely,  that  the  mere  belief  that  such  and  such 
things  are  wrong  justifies  riot  or  arson  or  any  other 
breach  of  the  law — had  been  heard  of  before  Bruce  and 
Primmer  were  sentenced  by  the  Recorder.  They  only 
illustrated  this  doctrine  and  this  belief  in  a  manner  at 
once  conveniently  absurd  and  comparatively  harmless.  In 
fact,  Bruce  and  Primmer  are  by  no  means  the  most 
pestilent  agitators  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal, 
though  they  have  incurred  an  exceptionally  heavy  punish- 
ment, while  their  fellow-agitators  have  managed  so  well 
for  themselves  as  to  get  off  scot-free.  Their  want  of 
cunning  is  even  rather  an  argument  in  their  favour.  If 
Bruce,  instead  of  breaking  the  window  himself  in  company 
with  Primmer,  had  joined  his  friend  in  advising  an  angry 
crowd  to  express  their  indignation  by  breaking  windows  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  they  would  have  got  off  unmolested ;  and  yet 
they  would  only  have  been  more  cowardly  and  not  less 
criminal  than  they  were.  As  the  Recorder,  who  saw  the 
man,  rather  went  cut  of  his  way  to  express  his  belief  that 
Bruce  was  sincere  in  his  ridiculous  opinions,  it  is  even 
quite  possible  that  he  is  one  of  the  victims  of  the  sleek 
self-seeking  rascals  who  have  grown  fat  within  the  last  few 
years  by  the  trade  of  labour  leader.  As  for  these  persons, 
they  abstain  from  acts  which,  will  get  them  into  prison — at 
least  more  than  once.  One  imprisonment  is  a  good  adver- 
tisement, and  it  may  be  that  BfeucE  has  made  the  calculation, 
as  other  heroes  have  done  before  him.  If  so,  he  will  be 
out  in  time  to  figure  as  a  delegate  at  next  year's  Trade- 
Union  Congress.  He  will  not  ye  at  all  misplaced  there 
since  the  New  Unionism  has  gained  the  upper  hand, 
and  may  even  be  useful,  since  he  seems  to  have 
the  makings  in  him  of  a  democrat  even  more  highly 
strung  than  other  highly-strung  democrats.  Bruce, 
who  holds  that  society  should  \^  provide  him  with  a 
moderately  comfortable  subsistence,  is  just  the  sort  of  man 
to  vote  for  the  payment  of  members',  and  to  call  upon  all 
British  workmen  to  subscribe  a  fund  for  the  handsome 
maintenance  of  labour  candidates.  This  year  the  Congress, 
though  it  has  been  ready  enough  td  vote  that  members 
should  be  paid,  has  shown  the  utmost  .firmness  in  refusing 
to  put  its  hand  in  its  own  pocket  for  the  benefit  of  friends 
of  the  people  who  would  like  to  be  paid  members.  Perhaps 
if  the  highly-strung  had  a  little  of  Bruoe's  devotion,  they 
might  melt  this  obduracy.  We  at  least  should  like  to  see 
the  experiment  made. 


SIR  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH.  AT  KEEVIL. 

THERE  was  a  great  deal  of  very  sound  and  excellent 
doctrine  in  the  speech  delivered  the  other  day  at  Keevil 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  Whether,  besides  being 
sound  and  excellent,  it  is  very  profitable  for  these  times,  or 
at  least  whether  those  who  most  need  it  seem  most  likely 
to  profit  by  it,  is  another  question.  It  will  occur,  perhaps, 
to  some  of  us,  on  reading  the  admonitory  passages  of  the 
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speech,  that  they  might  have  been  with  advantage  embodied 
in  a  sort  of  concio  ad  coyicilium,  and  delivered  at  one  of  the 
Cabinet  meetings  held  a  little  after  Whitsuntide.  Of  this, 
however,  presently.  Let  us  in  the  meantime  congratulate 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  admirable 
good  sense  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  of  his  real  as  compared  with  his  rhetorical  lot,  of 
the  boons  and  blessings  which  are  promised  him,  and  by 
whom,  of  his  chance  of  getting  them,  and  of  their  value 
to  him  if  he  had,  or  when  he  has  got,  them.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks- Beach's  courageously  candid  utterances 
on  the  first  of  these  points  form  the  most  effective  of  com- 
ments on  "  Life  in  Our  Villages,"  to  which  we  have  our- 
selves devoted  some  remarks  elsewhere.  So  effective, 
indeed,  do  they  seem  to  have  proved  that  the  Radical 
exhibitor  of  the  magic-lantern  views— transparencies  we 
should,  perhaps,  call  them — above  referred  to  appears  to 
prefer  even  the  desperate  task  of  defending  the  foreign 
policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Administration  to  the 
task  of  championing  their  accuracy.  It  is  the  simple  truth, 
as  every  one  not  "travelling"  for  a  firm  of  political  Dissenters 
will  admit,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  better  clothed, 
better  fed,  and  better  lodged  in  England  in  these  days  than 
he  ever  was  at  any  former  period  of  our  history ;  that  he  is 
better  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  and  that  from  the  un- 
doubtedly higher  standard  of  comfort  reached  by  the 
labourer  in  America  or  Australia,  there  are  certain  by 
no  means  unimportant  sets-off  which  the  Radical  agitator 
ignores.  As  to  the  comparison  between  the  positions  of 
the  rural  and  the  urban  labourer  in  these  islands,  it  is  re- 
presented with  perfect  accuracy  in  the  letter  referred  to  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  a  leading 
Radical  in  Bristol,  who  remarked  that,  in  his  belief,  the  en- 
hanced cost  of  food  and  lodging  in  cities  made  so  serious  a 
difference  that  a  man  with  ios.  a  week  in  the  country  was 
better  off  than  a  man  with  iSs.  a  week  in  a  town. 

Not  less  to  the  point  was  that  part  of  Sir  Michael's 
speech  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  chatter  about  parish 
councils.  The  notion  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
going  to  be  regenerated  by  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  parish 
vestry  into  importance — for  that  is  what  the  idea  amounts 
to — is  amongst  the  silliest  that  has  ever  suggested  itself,  even 
to  an  agitator  at  his  wits'  end  for  something  to  agitate  about. 
A  parish  council,  with  the  agricultural  labourer  represented 
on  it,  would  either  be  a  mere  ornamental  body  with  nothing 
to  do,  or  the  theory  of  local  government,  which  the  Liberal 
and  Radical  party  boast  of  having  established,  and  which  has 
held  its  ground  for  fifty  years  past,  will  have  to  be  funda- 
mentally altered.  If  parish  councils  are  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  the  Poor-law,  the  control  of  the  police, 
the  repair  of  the  highways,  and  what  not,  they  will,  of 
course,  have  plenty  to  do ;  though  whether  their  mode  of 
doing  it  will  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  advanced  and  en- 
lightened persons  who  are  just  now  talking  most  of  the 
nonsense  that  is  being  talked  about  the  "  unit  of  local  self- 
"  government,"  we  are  inclined  to  doubt.  But  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  quite  evident  that,  unless  something  as  preposterous  as 
this  is  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  employment 
for  the  parish  councils,  their  creation,  and  the  solemn  induc- 
tion into  them  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  agricultural 
labourers  that  can  be  induced  to  sit  on  them,  will  produce 
just  no  effect  whatever  upon  life  in  our  villages,  or  upon 
those  who  live  it.  Even  Hodge,  we  imagine,  understands 
pretty  well  that  it  will  do  him  no  sort  of  good  to  be  put  on 
a  Board,  unless,  indeed,  when  there  he  were  to  be  allowed 
to  control  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law ;  and  as  even 
Gladstonian  audacity  has  hitharto  shrunk  from  promising 
him  this,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  disabuse  him  of  any 
illusions  with  which  his  Radical  instructors  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  confusing  his  vision  on  the  subject  of  parish 
councils. 

But,  of  course,  the  most  important  and  the  weightiest  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  appeals  to  theagricultural  labourer 
— as  it  always  must  be  in  every  Unionist  appeal  addressed  to 
him — is  that  which  founds  itself  on  the  reminder  of  what  must 
befall  him  if  he  is  ill  advised  enough  to  renew  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's lease  of  power.  If,  as  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  most  truly  said,  there  were  any  one  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  the  husbandman — which  in  these  days  he  is 
taught  to  know  so  much  better  than  those  blessings  of  which 
he  was  anciently  unmindful — it  is  impossible  that  that  heal- 
all  could  be  applied  to  him  within  any  measurable  time. 
He  will  find  on  the  programme  of  the  Gladstonian  party, 
"  first,  Home  Rule  for  Ireland;  secondly,  Disestablishment 


"  and  Disendowment  for  Wales,"  and  Sir  MicnAEL  might 
have  added — thirdly,  Disestablishment  for  Scotland.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  at  the  next  general  election  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  party  are  returned  to  power  by  the  same 
majority  which  he  had  in  1885,  "  still  the  Unionist  and 
"  Conservative  party  would  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
"  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  con- 
"  siderable  time  to  come,  changes  which,  in  their  opinion, 
"  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  the  country.  There  were 
"  items  enough  in  the  present  Gladstonian  programme  to 
"  last  for  the  best  part  of  a  generation  ;  and  it  was  only 
"  when  all  this  was  done  that  the  agricultural  labourer,  whose 
"  vote  was  now  being  sought,  could  be  rewarded  for  giving 
"  it."  He  did  not  believe  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
who  was  caught  with  this  chaff  in  1885  would  be  caught 
with  it  again.  Let  us  hope  not ;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
warning  to  him  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  again  humbugged 
is  a  legitimate  one.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  politic  on  party 
grounds,  but  it  is  a  duty  to  public  morality  to  expose  the 
essentially  dishonest  trick  by  which  the  Gladstonians  are 
striving  once  more  to  cajole  Hodge  out  of  his  vote. 

We  sincerely  hope,  we  say,  that  it  will  be  successful ; 
and  that  the  agricultural  labourer  will  see  that  the  extra- 
vagant promises  which  are  being  made  to  him  by  Radical- 
ism will  never  be  fulfilled.  But  whether  he  can  be  convinced 
of  this  by  such  plain  statements  of  the  case  as  the  fore- 
going, or  whether  he  cannot,  the  appeal  of  the  consistent 
Unionist  must  begin  and  end  with  this  attempt  to  convince 
him  of  it.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  almost  confined 
himself  to  that  attempt,  but  not  quite ;  and  in  so  far  as  he 
has  exceeded  the  limits,  and  imported  matter  of  another 
kind  into  his  appeal,  his  speech  shall  at  least  win  no 
approval  from  us.  When  he  remarked  that  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  capable  of  improvement, 
and  added  that  surely  the  Government  might  point  to  the 
fact  of  their  having  enabled  him  to  educate  his  children 
without  a  penny  of  cost ;  and  when  he  went  on  to  promise  ex- 
tensions of  the  Allotment  Act,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  holdings,  the  advance  of  State  money  to  English  as  to 
Irish  owners,  at  low  rates  of  interest,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  labourer's  cottages — when  he  held  out  induce- 
ments of  this  kind  to  the  labourer  to  give  a  Unionist  instead 
of  a  Gladstonian  vote,  he  was  entering  upon  a  competition 
which  never  yet  has  led  and  never  can  lead  to  anything 
but  disgrace  to  the  Conservative  who  engages  in  it.  It  is 
not  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  measures  glanced  at  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  may  not  be  defensible — they 
might  easily  be  more  so  than  the  Free  Education  Bill  to 
which  he  referred  with  pride ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  he 
offers  them  expressly  or  by  implication  as  the  price  of  the 
labourers'  vote  suffices,  apart  from  the  question  of  their 
policy,  to  taint  them  with  corruption.  If  we  can  win  the 
next  election  by  the  support  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
honourably  solicited  and  honourably  accorded,  in  the  name 
of  national  interests,  well  and  good.  But  rather  than  win  it 
on  any  other  terms  than  these,  we,  for  our  own  part,  should 
prefer  to  lose  it. 


LOHENGRIN  AT  THE  GRAND  OPERA. 

WAGNER  has  at  last  acquired  the  freedom  of  the  finest  opera- 
house  in  the  world.  The  Parisian  public,  or  at  least  the 
clan  of  perfervid  premieristes,  has  greeted  as  a  novelty  a  work 
which  has  been  known  for  forty  years  a  tout  le  monde  et  a 
son  cousin ;  the  obsolete  Boulangist  has  had  his  pseudo-patriotic 
whine ;  and  the  bald  abonne  has  witnessed  four  hours  of  music 
without — a  ballet.  Qu'on  se  le  dise  a  Carpentrus !  Endless 
precautions  had  to  be  taken  by  MM.  Ritt  and  Gailhard  to 
bring  about  this  result,  nor  were  they  without  good  cause. 
Extinguished  politicians  have  been  busy  organizing  committees  ot 
protestation  ;  the.  Belleville  xoyou  was  being  coaxed  into  an  anti- 
German  demonstration  ;  the  camelot  had  been  busy  with  the  last 
contortion  of  his  calling  ;  le  sifflet  Lohengrin  (pronounced  L'eau-en- 
ffrain),  amiable  young  men  with  flat-brimmed  hats  and  dirty 
nails,  had  sworn  to  greet  the  apparition  of  the  Dove  in  the 
last  act  with  cries  of  "  Pigeon  vole  "  and  "  Ousqu6  mon  fusil !  " 
A  well-intentioned  organ  of  the  sovereign  people  proposed  to 
throw  on  the  stage  a  certain  powder  which  infallibly  provokes 
a  paroxysm  of  sneezing;  another  offered  bottles  of  assafcetida 
for  the  benefit  of  the  audience ;  and  last,  not  least,  a  gene- 
ral demand  for  the  Russian  Hymn  was  to  open  these  well- 
advised  proceedings.  The  resources  of  M.  Gailhard  were  taxed 
to  their  utmost,  and  the  following  incident  will  give  an  amusing 
proof  of  his  being  equal  to  every  emergency.  One  of  the  papers, 
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started  on  purpose,  and  in  view  of  preventing  the  performance  of 
Lohengrin  (La  Patric  en  Danger),  spread  the  news  that  Mme. 
Wagner  had  arrived  in  Paris  to  witness  this  performance,  and 
was  hidden  in  the  Opera.  After  the  dress  rehearsal  Tuesday  last, 
as  M.  Gailhard  was  standing  in  one  of  the  passages  in  the  Opera 
with  M.  Lamoureux  and  several  friends,  a  reporter  rushed  in  to 
interview  him  about  the  alleged  sojourn  of  Mme.  Wagner  in 
the  building.  "  One  instant,"  says  M.  Gailhard,  and,  opening 
a  door,  calls  out,  "  Cosima,  Cosima,  ma  cherie  !  veux-tu 
descendre  parlcr  a  un  monsieur  qui  vient  prendre  de  tes  nou- 
velles  ?  .  .  .  Hein  ? "  and  then,  feigning  to  have  received  an 
answer,  turns  round  to  the  excited  reporter,  and  explains  :— 
"Cosima  vous  prie  de  l'excuser;  voila  trois  jours  qu'elle  est 
enferme"e  dans  un  magasin  de  decors;  elle desire  prendre  un  peu  de 
mouvement  maintenant, — alors  elle  se  fait  trainer  sur  la  scene 
dans  le  bateau  de  Lohengrin''  The  a  propos  of  this  repartee  saved 
the  situation. 

Nor  was  M.  Gailhard  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  anonymous 
letters  threatening  every  possible  and  impossible  danger.  Why, 
an  ass  even  seut  his  seconds  to  the  opera,  and  offered  to  fight 
everybody  if  Lohengrin  was  produced. 

To  begin  from  the  beginning  of  the  story,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Parisian  press  towards  theatre  directors  in 
general,  and  those  of  the  Grand  Opera  in  particular,  is  one  which 
would  be  neither  understood  nor  tolerated  elsewhere.  But  there 
is  no  denying  that  there  was  good  ground  for  the  principal 
grievances  put  forward  against  MM.  Pitt  and  Gailhard,  and 
that  was  the  poverty  of  the  repertory.  That  was,  however, 
not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  whole  system  of  sub- 
sidized theatres,  where,  under  the  pretence  of  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  national  art  (but  really  to  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  competition),  the  manager  is  compelled  to  produce 
every  year  a  certain  number  of  acts  by  a  French  composer.  The 
cahier  des  charges  stipulates  further  that  the  work  so  produced 
must  be  an  absolute  novelty,  and  forbids  the  scenery  and  costumes 
which  have  served  in  other  operas  to  be  used  for  a  new  work. 
Thus  the  mise  en  seine  of  every  new  work  involves  a  cost  which 
can  be  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  6,000/.,  which  sometimes 
reaches  the  respectable  sum  of  12,000/.  It  is  evident  that  the 
manager,  having  his  hands  tied  by  the  exigencies  of  the  cahier 
des  charges,  fights  shy  of  any  novelties  by  foreign  composers ; 
the  number  of  acts  he  would  mount  in  this  case  does  not  count ; 
he  has  to  mount  the  work  with  the  accustomed  splendour  and 
care,  and  he  is  by  no  means  sure  of  success.  M.  Gailhard,  the 
most  enterprising  and  the  best  gifted  of  all  modern  theatre 
directors,  has  endeavoured  in  vain  to  alter  or  improve  the  existing 
system.  We  have  had  a  series  of  Ministers  of  Fine  Arts  to  whom 
music  was  all  Hebrew,  and  who,  undoing  busily  what  their  pre- 
decessors did,  saw  their  best  chance  of  popularity  in  tyrannically 
conducting  the  management  of  the  opera.  "Go  for  the  opera" 
is  everybody's  "  blessed  word "  here.  No  foreign  composer 
is  more  boycotted  in  Paris  than  Wagner,  especially  on  the 
stage  of  a  subsidized  theatre,  and  M.  Lamoureux  knows  to  his 
cost  what  the  production  of  Lohengrin  means.  A  modest  attempt 
at  naturalizing  Wagner  in  M.  Garnier's  splendid  palace  was  made 
last  year  at  the  farewell  performance  of  Dumaine.  On  the  pro- 
gramme, le  duo  de  Lohengrin  was  sandwiched  between  a  mono- 
logue by  Cadet  (the  only  Cadet)  and  a  chanson  by  Jeaune  Granier. 
We  were  informed,  further,  that  "le  piano  sera  tenu  parM.  Mangin." 
To  the  astonishment  of  those  who  were  not  dans  I'train,  the  duet 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  tableau  of  the  third  act  of  Lohengrin, 
with  choruses,  full  orchestra,  costumes,  &c. 

The  attempt  succeeded  beyond  expectations,  and  M.  Gailhard 
announced  formally  his  intention  of  giving  Lohengrin  next  year. 
Unfortunately  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  M.  Bourgeois,  named 
another  Director  for  the  next  period  of  seven  years,  and  nothing 
remained  to  M.  Gailhard  but  to  cut  the  grass  under  the  feet  of  his 
successors  by  giving  Lohengrin  before  the  term  of  his  tenure  expired. 
The  matter  was  not  an  easy  one;  the  choruses  and  orchestra  had 
been  hard  at  work  for  months  on  Massenet's  Le  Mage,  the  time 
of  their  vacations  was  approaching,  and  the  production  itself  was 
not  without  great  risk.  At  the  beginning  of  May  M.  Gailhard 
addressed  the  choruses  and  orchestra  and  asked  them  if,  in  return 
for  all  he  had  done  for  the  Op6ra  and  his  employes,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  Minister  had  made  the  unexpected  choice  of 
his  successor,  they  would  make  the  following  sacrifice  for  him : — 
Give  up  their  holidays  (a  fortnight  once  a  year)  and  work  harder 
than  ever  for  four  months.  The  answer  was  unanimously  affirma- 
tive, and  since  May  every  day,  Sundays  not  excepted,  rehearsals 
took  place. 

The  co-operation  of  the  harmonious  phalanx  of  the  Opera  once 
assured,  the  next  step  was  to  obtain  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner's  per- 
mission. That  was  soon  got,  with  two  conditions ;  no  cuts,  and 
Lohengrin  to  form  alone  the  spectacle.  The  first  condition  has 
been  already  transgressed,  the  transgression  consisting  of  a  cut  in- 


flicted by  M.  Van  Pyck  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  of  M.  Gailhard, 
whilst  the  latter — a  splendid  swordsman — was  teaching  the  former 
how  to  fight  with  sword  and  shield.  The  mise  en  scene  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mme.  Wagner,  and  had  her  full  approval ;  M.  Lamou- 
reux was  retained  as  chef  d'orchestre,  and  M.  Van  Dyck  engaged 
to  create  the  protagonist.  The  details  of  mise  en  sebne  vary 
sufficiently  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  at  Covent 
Garden  to  deserve  an  especial  mention.  It  is  acknowledged,  even 
by  his  detractors,  that  M.  Gailhard  has  a  perfect  genius  for 
staging,  and  though  he  was  hampered  a  good  deal  by  tradition  and 
the  shrieks  of  M.  Lamoureux,  Wagncriensis  rabidus,  hecontrived 
to  give  proofs  of  his  taste  in  every  step.  First  of  all,  he  dis- 
carded the  fourteenth-century  costumes  usually  seen,  and  had 
them  made  after  the  best  existing  descriptions  of  those  in  the 
tenth  century,  where  the  action  takes  place.  They  number  120 
different  designs  by  the  famous  Ch.  Bianchini,  all  rather  sombre 
and  simple,  woollen  fabrics  with  stripes  of  gold  or  silver ;  so  that 
when  Lohengrin  arrives  in  shining  armour,  the  contrast  is  mar- 
vellous, and  the  efl'ect  exactly  as  Wagner  must  have  imagined  it, 
and  as  his  orchestra  clearly  indicates. 

The  scenery  of  the  first  act  is  pretty  much  [the  same  as  usual, 
except  that  the  arrival  of  the  Swan  is  very  cleverly  managed, 
and  has  nothing  of  the  grotesque  clumsiness  with  which  it  is 
associated  elsewhere ;  the  contrivance  is  very  simple,  and  its 
chief  effect  consists  of  bringing  the  swan  round  an  islet  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  river. 

In  the  second  act  the  difference  is  very  pronounced.  The  usual 
scenery  places  the  action  in  a  public  square  flanked  by  a  minster 
and  a  palace.  Here  we  have  the  courtyard  of  a  magnificent  castle, 
with  Elsa's  balcony  to  the  left,  among  a  cluster  of  tree  branches, 
the  minster  to  the  right,  and  a  solid  and  heavy  Pallas  fully 
illuminated  in  the  background.  The  effects  of  light  in  this  act 
are  simply  fairy-like  ;  the  moon — not  the  Covent  Garden  section 
of  a  Stilton  cheese — playing  on  the  trees  and  falling  on  Elsa  as 
she  invokes  "  die  Luftchen,"  a  real  mesta  luna — and  the  dawn  of 
day  are  masterpieces  worth  seeing. 

The  figuration  consists  of  100  supers  of  both  sexes,  pages, 
standard-bearers,  horsemen,  &c.  In  the  last  act  the  King  and 
the  nobles  arrive  on  horseback,  and  the  effect  of  the  scene,  together 
with  the  flourishes  of  trumpets,  is  irresistible.  The  choruses  take 
throughout  a  most  diligent  part  in  the  action,  and  are  really 
divided  into  two  choirs,  who  sing  and  act  according  to  all  the 
indications  of  Wagner. 

As  to  the  interpretation,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  production 
of  Lohengrin  here,  in  point  of  view  of  mise  en  scene  and  details  of 
execution,  will  hardly  ever  be  equalled,  never  surpassed.  We 
have  nothing  but  the  utmost  praise  for  the  choruses,  who  sing  the 
exacting  music  with  a  rare  body  of  volume,  perfect  intonation, 
dramatic  accent,  and  who  have  mastered  every  nuance  indicated 
by  Wagner.  The  orchestra  is  in  grand  form,  the  blending  of  the 
instruments  perfect,  and  any  shortcomings  that  may  be  dis- 
covered must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  M.  Lamoureux.  They  are 
not  numerous,  however,  and  are  chiefly  discernible  in  several 
movements  which  he  takes  slower  or  faster  than  they  ought  to 
be  taken  ;  nor  is  he  without  authority  in  doing  so,  basing  his 
directions  on  Wagner's  own  indications — in  1850.  But  the 
master  himself  altered  several  of  these  movements,  and  tradition 
has  consecrated  these  alterations.  Another  weak  point  is 
M.  Lamoureux's  pianissimo  ;  it  becomes  with  him  pianississtma- 
mente-inaudibile,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  that  the  otherwise 
gifted  conductor  is  more  at  home  on  a  concert  platform  than  in 
a  theatre,  and  that  he  has  nobody  to  tell  him  that  what  is  an 
effect  in  a  concert-hall  may  be  no  effect  in  a  theatre. 

We  will  even  venture  to  say  more.  Certain  innovations  due  to 
M.  Lamoureux,  Wagnerian  though  they  are,  prove  that  he  is 
hardly  at  home  at  the  Grand  Ope"ra  in  particular.  The  acoustics 
of  the  house  are  very  defective,  and  the  strings  of  the  band 
numerically  weaker  that  those  at  the  Scala,  for  example ;  it  was 
therefore  a  mistake  to  have  the  flooring  of  the  orchestra  lowered. 
The  dimensions  of  the  stage  here  are  far  larger  than  anywhere 
else,  in  all  measurements  ;  it  was  therefore  a  mistake  to  place  the 
conductor's  desk  right  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  for  the 
singers  and  the  chorus  can  hardly  see  the  baton.  To  give  an 
idea  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Lohengrin  sings 
his  farewell  to  the  Swan  at  a  distance  of  over  twenty-five  yards 
from  the  conductor.  Considering  that  the  voice  is  hardly 
sustained  here  by  an  occasional  third  of  the  first  violin,  there  is 
little  wonder  that  the  singer  requires  another  violin  in  the  wings 
to  give  him  the  note.  Though  the  "  parallelism  of  sonorities  " 
calls  in  Wagner's  operas  for  a  different  grouping  of  instruments,  it 
was  hardly  wise  of  M.  Lamoureux  to  alter  the  existing  disposition 
of  instruments,  when  we  take  the  usual  repertory  of  the  opera  in 
consideration,  where  this  innovation  cannot  fail  to  create 
confusion.     We  will  not  quarrel,  however,  with  that  worthy 
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enthusiast,  but  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  fame  will 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  first  mortal  who  has  dared  to  snub 
everybody  in  the  opera,  on  or  off  the  stage,  who  has  apostrophized 
the  elect  orchestra,  Vous  jouez  comme  des  vaches ! — and  who  had 
one  flourish  of  trumpets  repeated  forty  times  at  one  rehearsal. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  footlights  the  palm  belongs  above  all 
to  M.  Renaud,  the  finest  Telramund  we  have  seen  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Not  only  has  the  young  baritone  a  voice  of 
rave  compass,  volume,  and  beauty,  but  his  declamation  and  articu- 
lation are  perfecti  on  itself,  and  his  whole  conception  of  the  part 
is  highly  realistic.  Next  to  him  is  M.  Van  Dyck,  of  whom  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  he  is  the  favourite  tenor  at  Bayreuth. 
Mme.  Caron  lacks  good  looks  and  youth,  and  has  a  queer  voice  ; 
but  she  sings  Elsa's  music  divinely  well,  and  with  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  score.  Mme.  Fierens  is  a  very  earnest  Ortrud ; 
M.  Douaillier  an  excellent  Herald;  and  M.  Delmas  a  sonorous, 
though  not  very  majestic,  King. 


HANDICAPPING. 
ii. 

IF  any  one  labours  under  the  impression  that  handicapping 
racehorses  is  a  mere  idle  pastime,  the  sooner  he  is  disabused 
of  such  a  notion  the  better.  Those  who  have  had  to  allot  weights  to 
batches  of  horses  varying  from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred  in  number, 
or  who  have  sat  up  making  what  are  termed  "  over-night  handi- 
caps," could  tell  a  very  different  story.  Nor  is  it  only  to  the  actual 
lists  which  he  issues  that  a  handicapper's  work  is  confined. 
Although  he  may  only  act  officially  at  one  or  two  meetings,  he 
must  be  always  handicapping  if  he  is  to  succeed,  whether  his 
handicaps  are  to  be  used  or  not ;  otherwise  he  will,  so  to  speak, 
lose  the  thread  of  the  narrative  of  public  form.  Some  hundi- 
cappers  keep  a  book  in  which  they  enter  every  race  in  the  year, 
with  the  names  of  the  three  placed  horses  and  the  weights  they 
ought  to  carry  on  the  form  shown  in  each  race ;  others  keep  long 
lists  of  horses  resembling  gigantic  handicaps,  and  periodically 
alter  their  weights  according  to  their  public  form.  Few  sit  down 
to  make  a  handicap  by  merely  taking  up  a  Racing  Calendar  and 
hunting  up  the  form  of  the  different  candidates  without  any  other 
notes  or  memoranda.  Besides  professional  handicappers,  some 
amateurs  keep  a  private  handicap  book  or  "  ladder."  The  very 
effort  of  making  memoranda  of  this  kind  helps  to  impress  public 
form  upon  the  memory.  If  handicapping  were  to  be  made  one  of 
the  regular  subjects,  and  if  the  scale  of  weight  for  age  had  to  be 
thoroughly  learnt  by  heart,  at  public  schools,  we  venture  to 
think  that  few  of  the  pupils  would  afterwards  care  for  racing, 
with  the  exception  of  such  clergymen,  college  dons,  and  other 
people  who  care  for  a  reputation  of  learning. 

No  name  is  better  known  in  connexion  with  what  he  himself 
used  to  call  "  the  game  of  weights "  than  that  of  Admiral 
Rous,  who  acted  as  handicapper  to  the  Jockey  Club  for  a 
very  long  period.  On  his  death,  Messrs.  Weatherby,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  the  agents,  as  well  as 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  bankers,  of  many  racing  men,  un- 
dertook the  duties  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  fulfilled ; 
but  a  few  years  ago  they  gave  it  up,  and  since  then  Major 
Egerton  has  filled  the  post  of  official  handicapper  with  extraordi- 
nary— indeed,  unprecedented — success.  His  labours,  owing  to 
the  new  race-meetings  at  which  the  official  handicapper  was 
asked  to  act,  gradually  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
became  necessary  that  he  should  have  an  assistant,  and  Mr.  R.  K. 
Mainwaring  was  appointed  by  the  Jockey  Club  for  this  purpose. 
Besides  the  two  officials  named,  there  are  several  others  who  are 
certificated  by  the  Jockey  Club  to  act,  either  for  themselves  or 
their  employes,  at  certain  meetings  where  quasi-private  handi- 
capping is  preferred.  These  consist  principally  of  the  Messrs. 
Topham,  who  act  at  races  which  are  under  their  own  direction  and 
management ;  Mr.  T.  Lawley,  who  does  a  good  deal  of  handi- 
capping in  the  North  of  England  ;  Mr.  Robert  I' Anson,  once  a 
celebrated  steeplechase  jockey,  who  handicaps  at  Sandown  ;  Mr. 
W.  J .  Ford,  of  Nottingham,  who  makes  the  Lincolnshire  Handi- 
cap, the  first  large  handicap  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
season;  and  the  Messrs.  Frail.  The  founder  of  the  last-named 
family  of  handicappers  was  a  great  character.  He  combined 
electioneering  with  racing,  and  his  quaintly  and  rather  smartly- 
dressed  figure  used  to  be  as  familiar  to  members  of  Parliament  as 
to  owners  of  racehorses. 

Next  to  putting  every  horse  upon  an  equality  with  his  rivals, 
the  chief  object  of  a  handicapper  is  to  please  as  many  owners  as 
possible,  and  to  induce  them  both  to  accept  and  start  their  horses. 
To  this  end,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  device  to  make  what  is  vul- 
garly known  as  a  "  flattering  handicap,"  by  keeping  the  weights 


as  low  as  possible,  so  that  when  an  owner  takes  up  his  calendar 
and  finds  his  horse  put  in,  perhaps,  at  7  st.  where  he  had  expected 
7  st.  7  lbs.,  although,  in  reality,  his  opponents  may  have  been  rela- 
tively weighted  quite  as  low,  the  latter  fact  may  at  first  escape  his 
notice,  and  he  may  "  accept "  before  making  the  discovery.  To 
make  such  a  handicap  it  is  necessary  to  allot  to,  at  least  one 
horse,  an  absurdly  high  weight  in  proportion  to  the  others.  A 
certain  handicapper  was  said,  some  years  ago,  to  have  bought  a 
two-year-old  that  had  never  run,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  entering 
him,  under  a  feigned  name,  for  his  Nursery  Handicaps.  He 
always  gave  this  colt  the  heaviest  weight.  An  owner,  therefore, 
on  looking  at  one  of  his  two-year-old  handicaps,  would  see  that 
the  highest  weight  was  a  heavy  one,  and  that  his  own  horse  was 
weighted,  perhaps,  10  lbs.  lower  than  he  had  expected  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  most  highly  weighted  horse  that  had  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  was  in  reality  also  weighted  10  lbs.  lower  than  he  would 
have  been  in  the  absence  of  the  handicapper's  own  horse,  which 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  mere  dummy,  as  he  was  never 
intended  to  run.  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  in  connexion  with 
Nursery  Handicaps,  that  two-year-olds  can  often  give  more 
weight  to  each  other  than  older  horses.  For  instance,  one  two- 
year-old  may  be  able  to  give  another  20  lbs. :  but  the  following 
year,  although  their  relative  improvement  may  have  been  the 
same,  10  lbs.  might  put  them  upon  an  equality. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  scale  of  weights  at  diffe- 
rent times.  At  present,  five-year-olds  receive  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs. 
from  six-year-olds  or  aged  horses  over  three  miles  up  to  July,  and 
then  run  at  equal  weights ;  but  when  Eclipse  won  the  Epsom 
Plate,  in  four-mile  heats,  five-year-olds  received  no  less  than 
17  lbs.  from  six-year-olds,  while  the  latter  received  9  lbs.  from  aged 
horses,  whereas  six-year-olds  and  aged  horses  now  invariably  carry 
the  same  weight,  at  weight  for  age.  At  Durham  races,  in  1769, 
we  find  the  weight  for  age  arranged  on  a  scale  exceedingly  easy 
to  remember — namely,  "  allowing  7  lbs.  for  every  year  under 
7  "  ;  and  at  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting  of  the  same  year,  over 
the  Ditch  In  course,  aged  horses  gave  six-year-olds  4  lbs.,  and 
six-year-olds  gave  five-year-olds  10  lbs.,  instead  of  all  carrying 
the  same  weight,  as  they  would  at  present.  More  curious  still 
was  the  custom  which  prevailed  towards  the  end  of  last  century, 
of  weighting  for  inches.  A  horse  fifteen  hands  was  then  made  to 
give  7  lbs.  to  one  fourteen  hands  three  inches,  and  14  ounces  were 
allowed  for  "  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch."  But  even  in  recent 
times  many  changes  have  taken  place.  So  lately  as  1889  the 
lowest  weight  allowed  was  5  st.  7  lbs. ;  now  it  is  6  st.,  and  forty 
years  ago  it  was  4  st.  In  1850  so  fine  a  distinction  as  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  used  to  be  made  between  the  weights  assigned  to 
different  horses ;  but  nothing  under  a  pound  is  now  recognized 
In  those  days  the  scale  of  weights  was  different  in  October  and 
November,  whereas  in  these  it  is  the  same  for  both  of  these 
months.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  again,  the  weights 
allowed  by  three-year-olds  to  two-year-olds  have  been  somewhat 
altered.  For  instance,  over  two  miles,  in  October,  the  former  gives 
the  latter  8  lbs.  less  than  formerly.  To  this  day  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  among  certain  competent  judges  as  to  the  exact  weight 
which  three-year-olds  should  give  to  two-year-olds  at  different 
seasons ;  nor  is  there  a  complete  agreement  as  to  the  allowance 
which  colts  should  make  to  fillies  in  the  autumn. 

Even  Admiral  Rous  was  obliged  to  admit  that,  although  much 
may  be  done  to  equalize  the  chances  of  horses  by  judicious 
weighting,  the  theory  that  "  the  sovereignty  of  weight  shall  level 
all  distinctions  of  worth "  is  "  a  charming  idea,  but  a  pure 
fiction,  like  all  other  doctrines  of  equality ;  because  no  reason- 
able difference  of  weight  can  bring  a  bad  horse  with  imperfect 
lungs  on  a  par  with  a  racehorse  in  a  long  course."  Perhaps  the 
narrowness  of  the  margin  allowed  by  handicappers  would  strike 
a  non-racing  man  rather  than  its  breadth.  This  spring  3  st.  7  lbs. 
was  all  that  the  handicappers  put  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
horse  for  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap ;  it  was  the  same  last  year 
for  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  it  was  4  lbs.  less  for  the  Cesarewitch. 
Wider  margins  are  sometimes  used.  For  instance,  Father  Con- 
fessor was  handicapped  to  give  4  st.  7  lbs.  each  to  a  couple  of 
three-year-oldsfor  the  Great  Cheshire  Handicap  at  the  late  meeting 
at  Chester.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jockey  Club  acted 
very  wisely  in  raising  the  minimum  weight  from  5  st.  7  lbs.  to6st. ; 
for  this  change  enables  boys  with  at  least  some  slight  amount  of 
strength  to  ride  the  lightly-weighted  horses.  Six  stone  as  a  mini- 
mum would  have  astonished  our  forefathers.  In  an  article  published 
not  long  ago  in  Bailey  s  Magazine  a  celebrated  trainer  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  difficulty  that  was  experienced  in  finding  a 
boy,  who  could  ride  4st.  and  hold  a  great  striding  horse,  as  a  jockey 
for  Red  Deer,  who  won  the  Chester  Cup  in  1S44,  over  that  most 
dangerous  of  courses  in  a  field  of  twenty-six.  Kitchener,  who 
was  at  last  chosen,  weighed,  in  a  state  of  nature,  only  3st.  4lbs. 
The  horses  were  started  in  two  rows,  and  a  couple  of  horses  from 
the  same  stable  were  sent  to  the  post,  with  orders  to  their 
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jockeys  to  take  up  their  stand  in  the  front  row,  immediately 
before  Red  Deer,  who  was  to  be  placed  in  the  second;  and  as 
soon  as  they  should  get  well  away,  they  were  to  separate  so  as  to 
make  an  opening  for  him.  The  trainer  held  on  to  Red  Deer's 
bridle  till  the  last  moment  lest  he  should  overpower  his  tiny 
jockey.  When  the  flag  fell,  the  horse  rushed  to  the  front, 
through  the  opening  obtained  for  him  by  his  two  stable-com- 
panions, made  all  the  running  and  won  in  a  canter.  His  little 
rider  could  not  then  pull  him  up,  and  he  ran  half  round  the 
course  again  before  he  stopped  of  his  own  accord. 

It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  turn  from  such  a  feather- 
weight performance  to  some  of  the  victories  under  heavy 
weights,  of  late  years  ;  such  as  Foxhall's  and  Plaisanterie's  Cam- 
bridgeshires,  when  they  were  three-year-olds,  and  carrying  9  st. 
and  8  St.  12  lbs. ;  St.  Gatien's  Cesarewitcli,  at  the  same  age,  under 
8  st.  10  lbs. ;  Isonomy's  Manchester  Cup,  under  9st.  12  lbs.  ;  and 
Minting's Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Handicap, under  lost.  Bendigo 
gave  away  4  st.  when  he  won  the  same  handicap  in  the  previous 
year  ;  yet  both  these  great  horses  were  beaten  by  Ormonde, 
although  a  roarer,  for  the  Ilardwicke  Stakes,  over  a  mile  and  a 
half,  at  Ascot.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  two-year-old  handi- 
cap performances  was  St.  Simon's,  when — for  a  Nursery  Plate  at 
Doncaster — he  gave  twenty  opponents  allowances  varying  from 
3  st.  2  lbs.  downwards,  and  won  in  a  common  canter  by  as  much 
as  eight  lengths ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  two-year-olds 
can  sometimes  give  each  other  more  weight  than  older  horses. 

A  horse  will  sometimes  improve  or  deteriorate  in  a  wonderful 
manner  between  one  season  and  another,  and  occasionally  even 
between  one  month  and  another ;  some  horses  mature  very  early, 
and  others  very  late;  some  invariably  run  better  in  the  spring, 
and  others  in  the  autumn.  There  are  horses,  again,  of  such  un- 
certain temperaments  that,  although  their  owners,  trainers, 
and  jockeys  may  always  wish  to  win  with  them,  they  will 
not  run  within  a  stone  of  their  best  form  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  a  season.  On  the  other  hand,  in-and-out  running 
is  not  always  owing  to  such  causes,  and  both  handicappers 
and  backers  sometimes  find  that  they  have  made  unaccount- 
able mistakes.  Within  the  memory  of  people  now  living,  a 
certain  horse  of  whom  much  was  expected  ran  very  badly 
as  a  two-year-old,  a  three-year-old,  and  a  four-year-old,  and 
the  following  winter  he  was  put  very  lightly  into  the  Spring 
Handicaps.  When  the  racing  began,  in  his  five-year-old  season, 
he  did  not  start  for  several  of  the  handicaps,  lenient  as  were  the 
weights  allotted  to  him,  and  the  public  began  to  think  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  him,  and  that  he  would  not  run 
again.  At  last  he  came  out  for  an  unimportant  race,  for  which 
he  was  little  fancied,  nor  was  he  backed  by  his  stable  for  much 
money  at  the  post ;  consequently  he  started  at  a  long  price.  He 
won  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  "  a  hack  canter,"  and 
it  turned  out  that  he  had  been  heavily  backed  all  over 
the  country  (although  very  little  on  the  course)  at  "  starting- 
price  "  odds  for  his  owner  and  his  owner's  friends.  This  was  his 
first  of  a  long  series  of  victories.  To  find  that  a  horse,  which  he 
had  put  very  lightly  into  a  string  of  handicaps,  was  stones  better 
than  he  had  supposed  was  obviously  a  most  annoying  thing  to  a 
handicapper,  and  we  merely  allude  to  it  as  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  mortifications  to  which  compilers  of  handicaps  are 
exposed.  Be  its  sorrows,  however,  what  they  may,  handicapping 
has  great  attractions  to  certain  minds.  As  Lord  Beaconsfield 
tells  us  in  Endymion,  "they  begin  with  odds  and  handicaps,  and 
end  with  handicaps  and  odds,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever 
occurs  to  "  them  "  that  there  is  any  other  existing  combination  of 
atoms  than  odds  and  handicaps." 


OUR  DETECTIVE  POLICE. 
1. 

A  VAGUE  notion  prevails  that  the  French  criminal  police  are 
a  much  cleverer  set  of  fellows  than  our  own,  and  that  many 
a  ''■  mystery  "  which  baffles  Scotland  Yard  would  readily  yield  to 
the  skill  and  resource  of  the  Quai  des  Orfevres.  This  opinion  rests 
partly  on  the  general  they-order-this-matter-better-in-France 
theory  and  partly  on  the  thrilling  romances  of  Gaboriau  and  Co., 
in  which  the  Parisian  detective  appears  as  a  marvel  of  sagacity. 
Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Service  de  la  Siirete"  does  its  work 
very  successfully,  and  that  great  crimes  in  particular  go  un- 
punished— so  far  as  the  police  are  concerned — less  often  in  Paris 
than  in  London  ;  but  to  ascribe  this  to  superior  capacity,  and  to 
infer  that  our  own  police  are  comparative  bunglers,  is  both 
foolish  and  unjust.  When  a  murderer  escapes  here,  or  is  cleverly 
captured  there,  only  ignorant  criticism  finds  an  explanation  in  the 
quality  of  the  men  concerned.  Comparisons  in  this  respect  are 
futile  as  well  as  invidious.    Both  forces  consist  of  carefully 


picked  men  who  enjoy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  who  thoroughly  deserve  it.  No  body  of  public  servants 
performs  a  difficult  task  with  more  devotion  and  address.  But 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  work  differ  widely,  and  a 
consideration  of  these  may  be  useful,  if  only  in  clearing  up  some 
common  misconceptions.  The  first  and  most  important  point 
concerns  the  legal  powers  of  the  police. 

In  the  annual  Report  for  1890,  issued  a  few  weeks  ago,  an 
expression  occurs  which  excited  considerable  curiosity  and  com- 
ment. It  is  this: — "The  evidence  against  the  author  of  the 
crime  was  deemed  insufficient  to  justify  his  arrest."  The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  murder  of  Amelia  Jeff's,  known  as  the  "West 
Ham  mystery,"  and  it  was  asked,  Does  this  mean  that  the 
police  actually  knew  the  murderer  and  let  him  go  free  ?  Startling 
as  it  seems,  that  is  obviously  what  it  does  mean.  The  police 
do  know  the  man  who  committed  that  most  ghastly  crime,  and 
can  lay  their  hands  on  him  at  any  moment.  Then  why  don't 
they  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  involves  an  explanation  of 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  our  criminal  police 
have  to  contend  as  compared  with  their  colleagues  in  Paris. 

The  French  method  of  dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind  is  well 
known.  Any  individual  on  whom  suspicion  falls  is  brought 
before  an  examining  magistrate,  although  there  may  be  hardly  a 
shred  of  evidence  against  him,  and  he  can  be  detained  so  long  as 
that  functionary  thinks  proper.  He  is  cross-examined  from  time 
to  time  with  infinite  acuteness,  and  meanwhile  the  case  is  worked 
up.  He  is  confronted  with  his  own  previous  statements  and 
with  fresh  evidence  as  it  is  gathered  by  the  detectives ;  and 
sooner  or  later  the  coolest  hand,  supposing  he  is  guilty,  breaks 
down  and  gives  himself  away.  All  this  has  been  described  a 
hundred  times,  but  its  significance  is  not  in  the  least  under- 
stood. To  the  public  the  task  of  the  criminal  police  consists 
solely  in  tracking  and  seizing  the  author  of  a  crime.  The  posi- 
tion presents  itself  in  this  way — a  murder  has  been  committed ; 
some  one  did  it ;  he  is  somewhere,  and  all  the  police  have  to  do  is 
to  find  him.  In  the  public  mind  the  case  is  already  complete ; 
the  man  and  the  murderer  are  one.  But  that  is  just  where  the 
difficulty  lies  ;  it  is  not  so  much  to  find  the  man,  as  to  know  that 
he  is  the  man,  to  fix  the  guilt  on  him,  to  identify  him  with  the 
murderer.  And  the  cross-examination  of  suspects  is  a  weapon  of 
enormous  power  towards  this  end.  The  case  of  Amelia  Jeffs 
illustrates  the  position  exactly.  We  are  unable  to  say  how  the 
police  are  certain  of  their  man,  though  the  intelligent  reader  may 
guess ;  but  here  he  is,  known  and  within  reach.  Only  the  crime 
cannot  be  fixed  upon  him.  In  France  that  man  would  be  cross- 
questioned  by  a  magistrate,  and  might  commit  himself  in  the 
first  five  minutes.  Here  it  is  impossible ;  no  questions  directly 
implicating  a  suspect  can  be  asked  of  him.  The  case  must  rest 
entirely  on  other  evidence,  and  when  that  is  lacking  the  police 
are  helpless. 

There  is  another  thing.  In  nearly  all  obscure  cases  the  detec- 
tive's sheet  anchor  is  "  information  received."  This  familiar 
phrase  covers  a  great  many  things,  but  it  generally  means  either 
suspicions  communicated  to  the  police  by  complete  outsiders,  or 
else  hints  on  the  part  of  those  who  really  know.  In  neither  case 
is  it  more  than  a  starting  point ;  all  depends  on  the  discovery  of 
independent  corroborative  facts  sufficient  to  justify  a  charge  in  a 
court  of  law.  Various  means  may  be  employed  to  this  end.  The 
suspected  individual  may  be  followed  and  watched  ;  the  premises 
occupied  by  him  may  be  searched;  his  acquaintances  or  neigh- 
bours may  be  questioned,  and  so  forth.  But  all  this  is  working 
with  one  hand  tied,  so  to  speak;  and,  even  if  the  search  is  suc- 
cessful, the  quarry  probably  escapes  in  the  meantime.  Sometimes 
a  bold  stroke  is  attempted,  and  an  unjustifiable  arrest  effected,  on 
the  chance  of  evidence  turning  up.  The  Muswell  Hill  burglaries 
were  a  case  in  point.  "  From  information  received  "  suspicion 
fell  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  the  director  of  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department  ordered  an  immediate  arrest  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  absolutely  no  case.  Fortunately  proofs  were 
found  on  the  premises  sufficient  to  ensure  conviction,  and  by 
this  bold  stroke  the  public  was  relieved  of  a  daring  gang  of 
malefactors.  But  action  of  this  kind  can  only  be  taken  at  the 
risk  of  a  tremendous  popular  explosion.  Were  it  to  miscarry, 
the  sentimental  press  would  at  once  demand  the  immediate  dis- 
missal of  everybody  concerned. 

In  France  the  regular  procedure  is  to  act  at  once  on  suspicion 
and  to  make  sure  first  of  all  of  the  possible  culprit.  Suppose  a 
burglary  is  committed  and  the  perpetrators  get  clear  away.  The 
affair  is  entrusted  to  a  detective  officer  ;  he  makes  inquiries,  and 
suspicion  falls  on  one  Dubois.  He  immediately  goes  to  his 
lodgings  and  takes  him  into  custody.  Not  only  that ;  he  sets  a 
mousetrap  and  arrests  any  suspicious-looking  person  who  comes 
to  ask  for  Dubois.  In  this  way  some  of  the  most  brilliant  captures 
of  notorious  malefactors  have  been  made.  The  advantages  of  the 
system  are  obvious,  but  according  to  English  ideas  it  has  also 
great  disadvantages.    The  objections  are  of  three  kinds,  and  all 
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are  founded  more  or  less  upon  sentiment.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
supposed  that  injustice  is  often  done  by  the  arrest  of  innocent 
persons.  This,  of  course,  sometimes  happens,  but  not  more 
frequently  than  under  our  system.  The  criminal  police  are  by 
profession  very  shrewd,  and  by  necessity  very  careful.  An 
officer  -who  was  always  bungling  and  laying  hands  on  the  wrong 
man  would  soon  be  sent  about  his  business.  Then  the  magisterial 
examination,  so  far  from  heightening  the  injustice,  completely 
obviates  it.  If  Dubois  and  his  friends  are  innocent,  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  establishing  the  fact.  We  see  this  on  a  small  scale 
•when,  as  happened  in  connexion  with  theWhitechapel  murders,  sus- 
pected persons  are  brought  to  the  police-station  and  invited  to  give 
an  account  of  themselves.  Their  innocence  is  readily  established 
and  they  go  their  way.  The  object  of  the  French  examination  is 
not,  as  is  supposed,  to  manufacture  a  victim,  to  fasten  guilt  on 
the  person  examined,  whether  really  guilty  or  not,  but  to  get  at 
the  truth,  and  that  it  emphatically  does.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  the  sporting  attitude,  which  regards  the  criminal  as  a 
fox  and  the  police  as  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  demands  "  fair  play  " 
for  the  former.  This  nonsense  requires  no  answer.  Last  and 
■worst,  there  is  the  modern  hysterical  folly  which  takes  the 
criminal  to  its  bosom,  sheds  tears  over  him,  and  calls  down 
punishment  on  his  persecutors — that  is,  the  men  whose  duty  it  is 
to  protect  society  from  him.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  already  sufficiently  safeguarded  by  the  law,  be- 
comes license  when  backed  in  addition  by  a  sentimental  and 
irresponsible  press.  It  is  well  that  the  public  should  understand 
the  position,  and  instead  of  blaming  the  police  should  put  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse.  The  police  do  all  that  men  may,  but 
their  hands  are  tied.  And  when  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  un- 
speakable scoundrel  who  did  little  Amelia  Jeffs  to  death  walks 
known  but  unharmed  in  our  midst,  surely  it  is  time  to  consider 
whether  the  price  paid  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  not  some- 
what excessive. 


THE  LOST  ORCHID. 

NOT  a  few  orchids  are  " lost  "■ — have  been  described,  that  is, 
and  named,  even  linger  in  some  great  collection,  but,  bear- 
ing no  history,  cannot  now  be  found.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
■Cattleya  Jonjeana,  Cymbidium  Hookerianum,  Cypripedium 
Fairieanum.  But  there  is  one  to  which  the  definite  article 
may  be  applied,  or  might  have  been  but  a  very  few  days  ago. 
This  is  Cattleya  labiata  vera,  It  was  the  first  to  bear  the  name  of 
Cattleya,  though  not  absolutely  the  first  of  that  genus  discovered. 
C.  Loddigesii  preceded  it  by  a  few  years,  but  was  called  an 
Epidendrum.  Curious  it  is  to  note  how  science  has  returned  in 
this  latter  day  to  the  views  of  a  pre-scientific  era.  Professor 
Reichenbach  was  only  restrained  from  abolishing  the  genus 
Cattleya,  and  merging  all  its  species  into  Epidendrum,  by  regard 
for  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  Cattleya  labiata  vera  was 
sent  from  Brazil  to  Dr.  Lindley  by  Mr.  W.  Swainson,  and  reached 
Liverpool  in  1818.  So  much  is  certain,  for  Lindley  makes  the 
statement  in  his  Collectanea  Botanica.  But  legends  and  myths 
encircle  that  great  event.  It  is  commonly  told  in  books  that 
Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  at  Glasgow, 
begged  Mr.  Swainson — who  was  collecting  specimens  in  natural 
history — to  send  him  some  lichens.  He  did  so,  and  with  the 
cases  arrived  a  quantity  of  orchids  which  had  been  used  to  pack 
them.  Less  suitable  material  for  "  packing  "  could  not  be  found, 
unless  we  suppose  that  it  was  thrust  between  the  boxes  to 
keep  them  steady.  Paxton  is  the  authority  for  this  detail,  which 
has  its  importance.  The  orchid  arriving  in  such  humble  fashion 
proved  to  be  Cattleya  labiata  ;  Lindley  gave  it  that  name — there 
was  no  need  to  add  vera  then.  He  established  a  new  genus  for 
it,  and  thus  preserved  for  all  time  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cattley,  a 
great  horticulturist  dwelling  at  Barnet.  There  was  no  ground  in 
supposing  the  species  rare.  A  few  years  afterwards,  in  fact,  Mr. 
'Gardner,  travelling  in  pursuit  of  butterflies  and  birds,  sent  home 
quantities  of  a  Cattleya  which  he  found  on  the  precipitous  sides 
of  the  Pedro  Bonita  range,  and  also  on  the  Gavea,  which  our 
Bailors  call  "  Topsail "  Mountain,  or  "  Lord  Hood's  Nose."  These 
orchids  passed  as  C.  labiata  for  a  while.  Paxton  congratulated 
himself  and  the  world  in  his  Floiver  Garden  that  the  stock  was 
so  greatly  increased.  Those  were  the  coaching  days,  when 
botanists  had  not  much  opportunity  for  comparison.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  also,  that  Gardner's  Cattleya  was  the  nearest  relative  of 
Swainson's  : — hardly  to  be  distinguished  in  words,  while  examples 
■were  very  few  and  suspicion  had  not  been  roused.  It  is  known 
at  present  as  C.  labiata  Warneri.  The  true  species,  however,  has 
points  unmistakable.  Some  of  its  kinsfolk  show  a  double  flower- 
sheath  ; — very,  very  rarely,  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
But  Cattleya  labiata  vera  never  fails,  and  an  interesting  question 
it  is  to  resolve  why  this  alone  should  be  so  carefully  protected. 
One  may  cautiously  surmise  that  its  mysterious  habitat  is  even 


damper  than  others.  In  the  next  place,  some  plants  have  their 
leaves  red  underneath,  others  green,  and  the  flowersheath  always 
corresponds ;  this  peculiarity  is  shared  by  C.  I.  Warneri  alone. 
Thirdly- — and  there  is  the  grand  distinction,  the  one  which  gives 
such  extreme  value  to  the  species — it  flowers  in  November,  and 
thus  fills  a  gap.  Those  who  possess  a  plant  may  have  Cattleyas 
in  bloom  the  whole  year  round — and  they  alone.  Accordingly, 
it  makes  a  section  by  itself  in  the  classification  of  Beichenbachia 
as  the  single  species  that  flowers  from  the  current  year's  growth, 
after  resting.  Section  II.  contains  the  species  that  flower  from 
the  current  year's  growth  before  resting.  Section  III.,  those  that 
flower  from  last  year's  growth  after  resting.  All  these  are  many, 
but  C.  I.  vera  stands  alone. 

We  have  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  contest  that  arose  at  the 
introduction  of  Cattleya  I.  Mossice  in  1840,  which  grew  more  and 
more  bitter  as  others  of  the  class  came  in,  and  has  not  yet  ceased. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Lindley  declined  to  recognize  C.  I.  Mossice 
as  a  species,  though  he  stood  almost  solitary  against  "the  trade" 
backed  by  a  host  of  enthusiastic  amateurs.  The  great  botanist 
declared  that  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  beautiful  new  Cattleya 
to  distinguish  it  as  a  species,  except  that  most  variable  of 
characteristics,  colour.  Modes  of  growth  and  times  of  flowering 
do  not  concern  science.  The  structure  of  the  plants  is  identical, 
and  to  admit  C.  I.  Mossice  as  a  sub-species  was  the  utmost  conces- 
sion Lindley  would  make.  This  was  in  1840.  Fifteen  years  later 
came  C.  I.  Warscewiczi,  now  called  giyas ;  then,  next  year,  C.  I. 
Triance  ;  C.  I.  Dotviana  in  1866  ;  C.  I.  Mendellii  in  1870.  At  each 
arrival  the  controversy  was  renewed ;  it  is  not  over  yet.  But 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  succeeded  Lindley  and  Reichenbach  suc- 
ceeded Hooker  as  the  supreme  authority,  and  each  of  them 
stood  firm.  There  are,  of  course,  many  Cattleyas  recognised  as 
species,  but  Lindsey's  rule  has  been  maintained.  We  may  return 
to  the  lost  orchid. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  merits  of  C.  labiata  vera  were  un- 
derstood, the  few  specimens  extant — proceeding  from  Mr. 
Swainson's  importation — fetched  larger  and  larger  prices.  Those 
merits,  indeed,  were  conspicuous.  Besides  the  season  of  flowering, 
this  proved  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  easily  grown  of  Cattleyas. 
Its  normal  type  was  at  least  as  charming  as  any,  and  it  showed 
an  extraordinary  readiness  to  vary.  Few,  as  has  been  said,  were 
the  plants  in  cultivation,  but  they  gave  three  distinct  varieties. 
Van  Houtte  shows  us  two  in  his  admirable  Flore  des  Serres: 
C.  I.  Candida,  from  Syon  House,  pure  white  excepting  the  ochrous 
throat — which  is  invariable — and  C.  I.  picta,  deep  red,  from  the 
collection  of  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  Reading.  The  third  was  C.  I. 
Pescatorei,  white,  with  a  deep  red  blotch  upon  the  lip,  formerly 
owned  by  Messrs.  Rouget-Chauvier,  of  Paris,  now  by  the  Due 
de  Massa.  Under  such  circumstances  the  dealers  began  to  stir  in 
earnest.  From  the  first,  indeed,  the  more  enterprising  had  made 
efforts  to  import  a  plant  which,  as  they  supposed,  must  be  a 
common  weed  at  Rio,  since  men  used  it  to  "  pack  "  boxes.  But 
that  this  was  an  error  they  soon  perceived.  Taking  the  town  as 
a  centre,  collectors  pushed  out  on  all  sides.  Probably  there 
is  not  one  of  the  large  dealers,  in  England  or  on  the  Continent, 
dead  or  living,  who  has  not  spent  money — a  large  sum,  too — 
in  searching  for  C.  I.  vera.  Probably,  also,  not  one  has  lost 
by  the  speculation,  though  never  a  sign  nor  hint,  scarcely  a 
rumour,  of  the  thing  sought  rewarded  them.  For  all  secured 
new  orchids,  new  bulbs — Eucharis  in  especial — Dipladenias, 
Bromeliaceos,  Calladiums,  Marantas,  Aristolochias,  and  what 
not.  In  this  manner  the  lost  orchid  has  done  immense  service  to 
botany  and  to  mankind.  One  may  say  that  the  hunt  has  lasted 
seventy  years,  and  has  led  collectors  to  strike  a  path  through 
almost  every  province  of  Brazil — almost,  for  there  are  still  vast 
regions  unexplored.  A  man  might  start,  for  example,  at  Para 
and  travel  to  Bogota,  two  thousand  miles  or  so,  with  a  stretch  of 
six  hundred  miles  on  either  hand  which  is  untouched.  It  may 
well  be  asked  what  Mr.  Swainson  was  doing,  if  alive,  while  his 
discovery  thus  agitated  the  world.  Alive  he  was,  in  New  Zealand, 
until  the  year  1855,  but  he  offered  no  assistance.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  that  he  had  none  to  give.  The  orchids  fell  in  his 
way  by  accident — possibly  collected  in  distant  parts  by  some  poor 
fellow  who  died  at  Rio.  Swainson  picked  them  up,  and  used 
them  to  stow  his  lichens. 

Not  least  extraordinary,  however,  in  this  extraordinary  tale  is 
the  fact  that  various  bits  of  C.  I.  vera  turned  up  during  this  time. 
Lord  Home  has  a  noble  specimen  at  Bothwell  Castle,  which  did 
not  come  from  Swainson's  consignment.  His  gardener  told  the 
story  five  years  ago.  "  I  am  quite  sure,"  he  wrote,  "  that  my 
nephew  told  me  the  small  bit  I  had  from  him  " — forty  years  be- 
fore— "  was  off  a  newly-imported  plant,  and  I  understood  it  had 
been  brought  by  one  of  Messrs.  Horsfall's  ships."  Lord  Fitz- 
william  seems  to  have  got  one  in  the  same  way,  from  another 
ship.  But  the  most  astonishing  case  is  recent.  About  five 
years  ago  two  plants  made  their  appearance  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  Regent's  Park — in  the  conservatory  behind  Mr. 
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Bartlett's  house.  How  they  got  there  is  an  eternal  mystery. 
Mr.  Bartlett  sold  them  for  a  large  sum  ;  but  an  equal  sum  offered 
him  for  any  scrap  of  information  showing  how  they  came  into 
his  hands  he  was  sorrowfully  obliged  to  refuse — or,  rather, 
found  himself  unable  to  earn.  They  certainly  arrived  in  com- 
pany with  some  monkeys ;  but  when,  from  what  district  of 
South  America,  the  closest  search  of  his  papers  failed  to 
show.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  name  those  gentlemen  who 
possess  examples  of  C.  I.  vera  at  this  date — so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes.  They  are  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Lord  Rothschild,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  Lord  Home,  Messrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  T.  Statten, 
J.  J.  Blandy,  and  G.  Hardy,  in  England  ;  in  America,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ames,  two,  and  Mr.  IL  H.  Ilunnewell ;  in  France,  Comte  de 
Germiny,  Due  de  Massa,  Baron  Alphonse  and  Baron  Adolf  de 
Rothschild,  M.  Treyeran  of  Bordeaux.  There  are  two,  as  is 
believed,  in  Italy. 

And  now  the  horticultural  papers  inform  us  that  the  lost 
orchid  is  found,  by  Mr.  Sander  of  St.  Albans.  Assuredly  he 
deserves  his  luck — if  the  result  of  twenty  years'  labour  should  be 
so  described.  It  was  about  1870,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Sander 
sent  out  Arnold,  who  passed  five  years  in  exploring  Venezuela. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  treasure  must  not  be  looked 
for  in  Brazil.  Turning  next  to  Columbia,  in  successive  years, 
Chesterton,  Bartholomeus,  Kerbach,  and  the  brothers  Klabock 
overran  that  country.  Returning  to  Brazil,  his  collectors, 
Oversluvs,  Smith,  Bestwood,  went  over  every  foot  of  the  ground 
which  Swainson  seems,  by  his  books,  to  have  traversed.  At  the 
same  time  Clarke  followed  Gardner's  track  through  the  Pedro 
Bonita  and  Topsail  Mountains.  Then  Osmond  traced  the  whole 
coast-line  of  the  Brazils  from  north  to  south,  employing  five  years 
in  the  work.  Finally,  Digance  undertook  the  search  and  died  this 
year.  To  these  explorers  we  owe  grand  discoveries  beyond  count- 
ing. To  name  but  the  grandest,  Arnold  found  Cattleya  Perte- 
Taliana ;  from  Columbia  were  brought  Odont.  vex.  rubellum, 
Bollea  cadestis,  Pescatorea  Klaborum ;  Smith  sent  Cattleya 
O'Brieniana ;  Clarke  the  dwarf  Cattleyas,  pumila  and  prcestans  ; 
Lawrenceson  Cattleya  Schroderce ;  Chesterton  Cattleya  Sander iana; 
Digance  Cattleya  Diyanceana,  which  received  a  Botanical  certifi- 
cate from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  September  8  of 
this  year.    But  they  heard  not  a  whisper  of  the  lost  orchid. 

At  last,  however,  we  have  it.  The  story  of  the  triumph  must 
still  rest  a  secret,  for  collectors  would  rush  to  that  Ophir  like 
a  flight  of  diggers  to  a  new  diamond  field  were  its  where- 
abouts known.  But  a  little  tale  is  current  which  we  believe  to  be 
true.  A  certain  grande  dame  de  par  le  monde,  enthusiastic  for 
all  orchids,  and  specially  interested  in  this  mystery,  called  Mr. 
Sander's  attention  some  years  ago  to  an  old  book,  which,  as  she 
thought,  contained  some  hints.  But  one  of  Mr.  Sander's  collectors 
had  been  sent  to  the  district  thus  suggested  long  before,  had 
forwarded  many  good  plants,  and  died  at  Rio — it  was  not  Digance, 
assuredly.  So  the  matter  passed  by.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  however,  Mr.  Sander  learned  that  his  collector  had  never 
quitted  Rio,  hanging  about  the  bar-rooms  there,  and  picking  up 
orchids  in  a  miscellaneous  way,  till  he  drank  himself  to  death. 
Instantly  the  conditions  changed.  A  trustworthy  man  went  out 
by  the  following  mail,  and  in  the  shortest  time  possible  tele- 
graphed "  Found  !  "  That  grande  dame  was  the  happiest  of  the 
three  persons  concerned,  perhaps,  when  the  news  reached  her. 


THE  WEATHER. 

AT  the  end  of  last  week  we  had  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
higher  temperatures  have  been  registered  than  for  many 
weeks  past.  On  Thursday  (loth)  the  thermometer  rose  to 
820  in  London,  830  at  Cambridge  and  Loughborough ;  the 
highest  readings  at  the  Continental  stations  were  91°  at  Roche- 
fort,  and  88°  at  Brest.  The  maximum  temperature  in  our 
islands  on  Friday  was  86°  at  Loughborough.  Saturday  was  a 
very  warm  day ;  the  daily  maxima  were  as  high  as  8o°  and  84° 
over  the  inland  parts  of  England ;  and  on  Sunday  the  highest 
readings  were  830  in  London  and  Cambridge,  8o°  at  York  and 
Oxford,  840  at  Paris,  and  850  at  Lyons.  On  Monday,  with  the 
change  in  the  weather  came  a  fall  in  temperature,  the  thermo- 
meter did  not  rise  to  700  at  any  of  our  stations ;  and  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  although  the  weather  improved,  temperature 
remained  low.  The  high-pressure  area  which  had  been  lying 
over  the  Continent,  the  North  Sea,  and  England,  gradually 
spread  in  a  westerly  direction;  and  on  Thursday  (10th)  it  embraced 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  consequently  fine  bright 
weather  prevailed  in  this  country,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Western  Europe  generally ;  some  rain  fell  in  Norway,  the 
Shetlands,  and  Hebrides.  On  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday, 
the  fine  warm  weather  continued  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Continent,  and  over  the  British  Islands,  with  morniDg  fogs  and 


heavy  dews  at  many  of  our  stations.  There  was  every  appearance 
of  a  coming  change  on  Sunday ;  for,  although  the  barometer  was 
high  over  the  whole  of  Central,  Eastern,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  Northern  Europe,  it  was  falling  in  the  West  throughout  the 
day,  and  low-pressure  systems  were  appearing  on  our  western 
coasts.  On  Monday  morning  the  weather  had  become  changeable 
and  rainy  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  continued  so  during  the  day,, 
with  thunderstorms  and  heavy  rain  at  some  places.  The  rainfall 
was  over  an  inch  at  Aberdeen,  over  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at 
Sumburgh  Head,  and  about  half  an  inch  at  Shields  and  Liverpool. 
At  several  of  the  western  stations  temperature  bad  fallen  more- 
than  io°  since  Sunday.  On  Tuesday  the  weather  improved,  and 
though  it  was  cloudy  and  showery  in  the  west  of  Ireland  and  the 
south-east  of  England,  it  was  fair  elsewhere,  and  the  large  anti- 
cyclone over  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  spreading  north-eastward. 
It  was  overcast  and  chilly  on  Wednesday,  with  rain  in  the  North. 
In  the  afternoon  the  barometer  was  falling  at  nearly  all  our 
stations,  and  the  wind  was  freshening  from  the  south-westward 
in  the  west  of  Ireland. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

npiiE  French  are  about  to  give  substantial  proof  of  the  value 
they  set  upon  the  Russian  alliance  by  lending  to  the 
Russian  Government  20  millions  sterling,  bearing  interest  at 
3  per  cent.,  at  a  price  which  will  yield  the  investor  barely  3J  per 
cent,  upon  his  money.  Probably  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
know  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world  that  financially  the  loan  is 
not  to  them  a  good  bargain,  but  politically  they  think  they  are- 
doing  good  business  in  making  it.  And  looking  at  the  matter  from 
their  point  of  view,  we  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  them  if 
the  proposal  was  that  the  French  Government  should  make  the 
advance  to  the  Russian  Government,  or  if  the  French  Government 
were  to  guarantee  principal  and  interest  to  the  subscribers.  In 
the  Revolutionary  war  the  younger  Pitt  freely  subsidized  several 
Continental  nations  to  fight  the  Great  Napoleon ;  and  though  his 
policy  was  severely  criticized  at.  the  time,  and  for  long  afterwards, 
most  sensible  people  would  agree  now  that  it  was  eminently  wise 
and  successful.  So,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  French  point  of 
view,  we  should  think  it  would  be  wise  of  France  in  her  corporal 
capacity  to  lend  to  Russia  money  enough  to  keep  the  population 
alive  and  to  prevent  revolution.  France  has  set  her  heart  upon 
certain  things,  and  for  achieving  these  a  Russian  alliance  is 
necessary.  If  she  were  now  to  supply  Russia  with  the  money 
necessary  to  tide  over  the  present  great  emergency,  she  would 
almost  inevitably  secure  the  Russian  alliance,  and  might  ulti- 
mately achieve  the  objects  upon  which  she  is  intent;  at  all 
events,  she  would  secure  the  Russian  alliance.  But  it  is  a 
different  thing  when  we  come  to  consider  that  the  subscribers  to 
this  new  loan  will  mainly  consist,  in  all  probability,  of  poor 
people  who  find  it  difficult  to  scrape  together  a  few  pounds  to 
invest.  There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Russia  is  threat- 
ened with  an  awful  famine.  Even  now  the  accounts  that  reach 
us  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people  in  some  of  the  provinces 
are  harrowing,  and  what  they  will  be  before  the  winter  is  out 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  Russian  Government  will  not  be  able 
to  collect  the  revenue  punctually ;  we  may,  indeed,  say  that  it  is 
certain  there  will  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  revenue  for,  at  all 
events,  the  next  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  must  be  an  immense  outlay  upon  public  works  and 
upon  seed.  The  finances  of  Russia  must,  therefore,  fall  into  con- 
fusion, and  this  year  and  next  year  the  deficits  will  be  very  great. 
To  cover  the  public  works  expenditure  the  Government  will,  of 
course,  issue  fresh  paper  money,  indeed,  it  has  already  made  a 
large  issue  ;  and  though  this  week  we  are  told  that  the  issue  i3 
stopped,  the  information  is  probably  intended  for  the  Paris  market 
just  while  the  loan  is  being  prepared.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  the  Government  will  have  to  keep  on  issuing  paper  during 
the  next  twelve  months.  If  so,  the  value  of  the  rouble  will  per- 
sistently fall.  Already,  compared  with  last  year,  it  has  fallen 
more  than  20  per  cent.,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it 
will  fall  20  per  cent,  more,  or  even  more  than  that.  But  with 
each  fall  in  the  rouble  the  credit  of  the  Government  will  decline, 
and  as  intelligence  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  reach  Western 
Europe  the  decline  in  the  credit  of  the  Government  will  become 
accelerated.  Furthermore,  Germany  will  be  tried  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  because  of  the  failure  of  her  own  crops,  and 
the  German  selling  of  Russian  securities  will  be  large  and  con- 
tinuous for  the  next  twelve  months.  How  long  will  France  be 
able  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  Russian  securities,  with  famine  at 
home,  with  the  finances  in  disorder,  with  Germany  steadily  sell- 
ing, and  with  the  whole  Jewish  community  all  over  the  world 
hostile  ?  We  saw  in  the  case  of  Argentina  what  was  the  result 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  financial  houses  in  the  world 
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attempting'  to  keep  up  a  market  in  despite  of  national  bankruptcy. 
Is  it  not  equally  certain  that  the  Paris  Bourse  must  break  down 
if  the  great  banking  houses  in  Paris  attempt  to  do  the  impossible 
hy  keeping  up  the  prices  of  Russian  securities  at  their  present 
level  ?  It  is  morally  certain,  then,  that  investors  are  buying  Russian 
bonds  now  at  the  very  top  of  the  market,  that  before  the  year  is 
out  they  will  see  a  sharp  fall,  and  that  before  twelve  months  are 
past  the  fall  will  be  greater  still.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Russian  people  patiently  bear  their  privations,  that  there  is 
no  revolution  at  home  and  no  war  abroad.  But  if  the  people  do 
not  patiently  bear  their  privations,  if  there  are  serious  disturb- 
ances in  many  quarters,  or,  worse  still,  if  there  is  a  great  revolu- 
tionary movement,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon  Russian 
prices,  and  through  them  upon  the  French  Bourses  ?  Again,  we 
had  this  week  a  foretaste  of  the  political  scares  which  are  likely 
to  trouble  the  Bourses  and  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe  for  some 
time  to  come.  Apart  altogether  from  the  political  questions  at 
issue,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss,  we  may 
remind  our  readers  that  a  great  population  of  nearly  100  millions 
of  souls  is  hardly  likely  to  lie  down  patiently  and  die  for  want  of 
food,  and  that,  as  distress  increases  and  the  people  fly  from  their 
homes  in  search  of  food,  rumours  are  sure  to  circulate  throughout 
Europe  of  what  Russia  is  doing,  or  is  about  to  do,  and  that  these 
rumours  will  not  only  disturb  the  Bourses,  but  will  also  preju- 
dicially affect  the  credit  of  Russia.  Putting  aside  all  eventuali- 
ties such  as  these,  and  assuming  that  somehow  or  other  revolution 
at  home  is  averted  and  war  abroad  is  avoided,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  there  must  be  a  heavy  fall  in  Russian  securities 
within  the  next  twelve  months,  and  that  therefore  the  French 
public  is  asked  just  now  to  subscribe  to  this  new  loan  at  a  higher 
price  than  it  is  at  all  probable  can  be  obtained  for  years  to  come. 
Yet  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Paris  Bourse  are 
confident  that  the  loan  will  be  a  success.  The  investing  public 
believes  that  it  is  discharging  a  great  patriotic  duty  in  supporting 
the  credit  of  Russia,  and  the  banking  houses  which  have  entered 
into  the  syndicate  for  bringing  out  this  loan  are  certain  to  exer- 
cise all  the  influence  they  possess  to  make  it  float.  But  after  it 
has  been  placed  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  see  the  beginning 
of  a  steady  and  persistent  decline  in  prices  on  the  Bourse. 

Although  gold  is  being  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England 
for  Germany,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  and  there  is  a  fear  that 
before  long  it  will  be  shipped  to  the  United  States ;  and  although, 
further,  speculation  has  revived,  and  harvesting  has  become 
general,  the  money  market  is  still  very  quiet.  The  rate  of  discount 
in  the  open  market  is  barely  i\  per  cent. ;  and  Stock  Exchange 
borrowers  at  the  Settlement  this  week  were  able  to  get  as  much 
money  as  they  needed  at  2  per  cent,  and  even  under.  It  seems 
safe  to  predict,  however,  that  this  unwise  competition  between 
bankers  and  bill-brokers  will  not  last  long.  Already  the  country 
banks  are  calling  in  loans  from  the  discount  market  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  the  money  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  in 
their  own  districts.  If  this  goes  on,  the  supply  of  loanable 
capital  in  the  open  market  will  rapidly  decrease;  and  if,  as 
seems  only  too  probable,  shipments  of  gold  to  New  York  begin, 
there  will  before  long  be  a  very  rapid  rise  in  rates. 

The  Silver  market  still  shows  no  sign  of  renewed  activity.  The 
demand  for  India,  Spain,  and  Portugal  is  very  small,  and  the 
great  operators  in  New  York  are  either  so  completely  absorbed  in 
the  speculation  in  grain  and  Stock  Exchange  securities,  or  are  so 
hopeless  to  affect  the  market,  that  they  are  doing  nothing  in  silver. 
The  price  of  the  metal,  therefore,  is  only  442  d.  per  oz. 

On  Monday  the  Bourses  and  Stock  Exchanges  all  over  the 
-world  were  startled  by  a  report  that  Sigri  had  been  occupied  and 
fortified  by  British  sailors.  The  report  was  evidently  circulated 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  success  of  the  Russian  loan  in 
Paris,  and,  though  for  a  little  while  it  caused  a  general  fall,  it 
-was  soon  recognized  as  baseless.  On  Tuesday  speculation  re- 
vived, and  on  that  day  and  Wednesday  an  immense  business  was 
done,  more  particularly  in  American  railroad  securities.  But, 
though  there  was  a  further  rise  in  prices,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
more  powerful  operators  think  that  for  the  time  being,  at  all 
events,  the  advance  has  been  carried  far  enough,  and  that  the 
buying  was  chiefly  by  weak  and  not  very  judicious  speculators. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  noteworthy  that  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day the  greatest  rise  was  in  shares  which  yield  no  dividend,  and 
are  not  likely  to  yield  one  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  European  markets,  and 
particularly  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  led  the  speculation; 
while  in  New  York  there  was  a  slight  reaction  on  Wednesday! 
The  reaction,  however,  did  not  last.  Apparently  many  of  the 
great  operators  both  in  America  and  in  Europe  were  surprised  by 
the  suddenness  and  the  rapidity  of  the  rise  in  prices,  and 
consequently  have  not  been  able  to  provide  themselves  with 
as  much  stock  as  they  desired.  Hence  they  have  for  weeks 
past  been  desirous  of  a  check  to  the  advance  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  on  more  favourable  terms.    Furthermore,  it  is  not 


to  be  forgotten  that  even  now,  great  as  the  rise  has  been 
during  the  past  month,  prices  generally  are  not  higher,  and 
in  several  cases  are  not  as  high,  as  they  were  just  before 
the  Baring  crisis.  Moreover,  there  is  hardly  likely  to  be  any 
great  break  in  speculation  while  money  continues  as  cheap  as 
it  is  at  present.  At  the  Fortnightly  Settlement  this  week,  as 
stated  above,  Stock  Exchange  borrowers  obtained  all  the  money 
they  wanted  at  2  per  cent,  and  less  ;  and  even  within  the  Stock 
Exchange  carrying-over  rates  on  American  railroad  securities 
ranged  only  from  3  to  4  per  cent.  It  is  evident  from  these 
figures  that  the  supply  of  money  is  as  yet  very  abundant,  and 
that  speculators,  therefore,  will  have  no  difficulty  for  some  time 
yet  in  borrowing  as  freely  as  they  please.  Even  in  New  York, 
where  money  generally  becomes  very  scarce  and  dear  about  the 
middle  of  September,  the  market  is  unusually  easy.  But  though 
no  serious  break  seems  likely,  investors  should  bear  in  mind  that 
most  of  the  shares  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  yield 
no  dividend,  and  are  not  suitable,  therefore,  for  investment. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  of  course,  though  not  many ;  and 
there  are  other  shares  which  may  prove  to  be  a  good  purchase  for 
speculative  investors — that  is  to  say,  for  capitalists  who  have 
money  enough  to  pay  for  what  they  buy,  and  are  willing  to  incur 
risk.  They  should,  however,  carefully  investigate  the  securities 
they  purchase.  The  United  States  will  do  so  well  during  the 
next  year  or  two,  because  of  their  own  good  crops  and  the  great 
demand  for  grain  in  Europe,  that  some  of  the  Companies  which 
for  some  time  past  have  had  to  suspend  the  payment  of  dividends 
ought  to  be  able  again  to  distribute  profits.  The  judicious  in- 
vestor, also,  who  takes  trouble  to  inform  himself  regarding  what 
he  intends  to  buy,  may  be  able  to  obtain  bonds  that  will 
yield  him  a  good  return  on  his  money.  But  for  bonds 
and  shares  alike  inquiry  and  judgment  are  requisite.  There 
has  likewise  this  week  been  a  very  considerable  business  done  in 
South  African  gold  and  land  shares.  But  as  railway  com- 
munication will  not  be  completed  for  a  good  while  yet,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  speculation  can  be  continued.  At  all  events 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  speculation  pure  and  simple.  And  our  readers 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  dealing  in  South  African  gold 
shares  is  even  more  risky  than  in  American  railroad  securities- 
Undoubtedly,  the  goldfields  are  rich,  and  some  of  the  Companies 
are  likely  to  do  exceedingly  well,  but  the  shares  of  other  Com- 
panies are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  the  certificates  are 
printed.  In  the  foreign  market  the  confidence  of  Paris  is  as  yet 
successful  in  keeping  up  prices.  In  all  probability  Paris  will  be 
able  to  do  so  until  the  Russian  loan  is  placed — for  that  it  will  be 
placed  nobody  seems  to  doubt.  But  when  the  loan  has  been 
issued  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  decline  in  prices  can  be  pre- 
vented. The  great  bankers  and  capitalists  in  Paris  argue  that 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  money  still  seeking  investment, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  bad  crops  all  over  Europe,  and  of  probably 
large  gold  shipments  to  America,  they  will  be  able  to  prevent 
any  break  in  the  market.  It  may  be  so,  for  France  is  undoubtedly 
very  rich.  But  outside  of  France  few  people  doubt  that  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  prices  of  inter-Bourse  securities  will  be 
very  much  lower  than  they  are  at  present. 


The  movements  of  prices  have  not  been  considerable  during  the 
week  either  in  Consols,  home  railway  stocks,  or  international 
securities  ;  but  they  have  been  very  considerable  in  the  Ame- 
rican and  the  mining  markets.  In  the  American  market,  again, 
they  have  been  greatest  in  purely  speculative  shares  on  which 
no  dividend  is  paid  nor  is  like  to  be  paid  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  The  movements,  therefore,  are  purely  speculative.  Thus 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Ordinary  shares  closed  on  Thursday  even- 
ing at  26f,  a  rise  compared  with  the  close  on  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  as  much  as  3L  New  York  and  Ontario  shares 
closed  at  222,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  i\.  Erie  Common  shares  closed  at  32,  a  rise  of  2f. 
Atchison  shares  closed  at  46^,  a  rise  of  \\.  Central  Pacific 
shares  closed  at  35,  a  rise  of  i£;  and  Milwaukee  shares  closed 
at  74h,  a  rise  of  if  Erie  Preference  shares,  again,  closed  at 
73,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares— to  come  now 
to  dividend-paying  stocks— closed  at  83%,  a  rise  of  if  ;  and  Lake 
Shore  shares  closed  at  123^,  a  rise  of  if.  In  the  South  African 
market,  again,  the  changes  have  been  very  considerable.  Thus, 
De  Beers  mining  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  13,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1.  New  Jagersfontein 
closed  at  5|,  a  rise  of  f.  South  African  Exploration  closed  at 
I2?5,  a  rise  of  |;  Crown  Reef  closed  at  si,  a  rise  of  f ;  Gold 
Fields  of  South  Africa  closed  at  3^,  a  rise  of  i±;  Jumpers 
closed  at  2if,  a  rise  of  f ;  Langlaagte  closed  at  3^,  a  rise  of 
i;  Robinson  shares  closed  at  22,  a  rise  of  f;  and  May 
Consolidated  closed  at  12s.,  a  rise  of  half-a-crown.  In  Argen- 
tine securities  there  has  been  generally  a  rise  in  Government 
and  Provincial  bonds  as  well  as  Cedulas.    Thus  the  Argentine 
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Five  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  at  64^,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  ;  and  the  Provincial 
Cedulas  of  the  "  I  "  series  closed  at  12%,  a  rise  of  J.  But  railway 
stocks  are  still  depreciating.  Thus  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario 
Ordinary  closed  on  Thursday  at  79-S2  (the  reader  will  note  the 
wideness  of  the  quotation),  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  5 ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary 
closed  at  140-142,  a  fall  of  4.  On  the  other  hand,  Home  Railway 
stocks  mostly  improved,  though  Great  Western  and  London  and 
North- Western  gave  way.  Thus  Caledonian  Undivided  closed  at 
116k,  a  rise  of  if.  Chatham  Preference  closed  at  1  eg,  a  rise  of 
2.  London  and  South-Western  Preference  closed  at  117,  a  rise 
of  1 ;  and  Midland  Ordinary  closed  at  1 59^,  a  rise  of  §. 


COSAS  DE  CHILE— THE  POLIT1CIAX. 

rpiIE  Chilian  politician  was  an  Oligarch.  He  has  degenerated 
-*-  into  an  office-seeker.  Prior  to  the  eighties  political  power 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  certain  families.  Groups  of 
these  took  it  in  turn  to  put  forward  a  President  who  was  always 
selected  from  amongst  themselves.  The  list  of  the  men  who 
have  filled  that  office  up  to  now  is  that  of  an  untitled  but  none 
the  less  powerful  aristocracy.  The  Chilian  Congress  used  to 
rival  the  British  House  of  Commons  of  thirty  years  ago  in  social 
status,  and  excel  it  in  oratorv.  Men  entered  it  by  territorial 
in0  uence.  Landowners  secured  the  return  of  themselves  and 
their  nominees  easily  enough.  Even  in  towns  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  oppose  them.  The  task  of  educating  the  illiterate  voter 
up  to  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities  was  too  gigantic.  These  poli- 
ticians fought  and  intrigued  amongst  themselves,  but  they  did 
good  and,  in  the  main,  unselfish  work  for  their  country.  Par- 
liament is  preferable  to  pronuneiamicjitos  as  a  safety-valve. 
At  any  rate,  it  gave  them  a  career.  The  Chilian  magnate 
did  not  rush  off  to  Paris  to  pose  as  a  rastaquouere,  like  other 
South  American  millionaires.  He  found,  indeed,  a  slice  of  the 
French  capital  "  dropped  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,"  as  a  tra- 
veller has  put  it,  even  to  the  political  salon.  Several  houses 
were  rally ing-places,  in  which  coalitions  were  formed  and 
Cabinets  shaped,  and  more  than  one  lady  posed  as  Mme.  Juliette 
Adam.  To  these  men  the  pride  of  place,  and  not  its  emolu- 
ments, was  the  attraction.  Ministers  spent  their  salaries  in 
display  and  entertainment ;  and,  if  such  positions  as  were  at 
their  disposal  were  bestowed  upon  their  family  and  personal  con- 
nexions, no  one  thought  of  grumbling  at  this.  Nepotism  is  an 
accepted  tradition,  as  is  God  sib.  A  compadre  or  commadre  has 
irrefutable  claims. 

The  modern  politician  is  the  outcome  of  the  higher  education 
and  the  war  with  Peru.  The  first  has  endowed  a  number  of 
young  men  with  an  acquaintance,  more  or  less  superficial,  with 
sundry  things  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  their  fellows.  They  can 
read  French  novels  in  the  original,  and  recognize  a  right-angled 
triangle  when  they  see  one.  On  the  strength  of  these  acquire- 
ments, they  aspire  to  be  the  leaders  of  public  opinion.  The 
second  has  provided  an  adequate  reward  for  their  aspirations. 
As  Providence  allows  the  evil  and  the  remedy,  the  nettle  and  the 
dock,  to  spring  up  together,  so  it  has  been  in  this  case.  High 
schools  and  colleges  turned  out  a  number  of  young  men  far  in 
excess  of  the  demands  of  the  learned  professions,  and  disdaining 
commerce,  or  such  pickings  thereof  left  by  foreigners  as  might 
fall  to  their  share.  The  Peruvian  war  enormously  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  above  all  the  revenues,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  With  this  increase  of  revenue  came 
a  multiplication  of  offices.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  io  say 
that  their  number  has  been  decupled.  Every  existing  depart- 
ment of  the  State  had  more  work  to  do,  and  so  required  very  many 
more  men  to  do  it,  and  fresh  departments  were  moreover  con- 
tinually being  created.  The  development  of  the  State  railway 
system  alone  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  thousands  of  posts 
of  every  grade,  the  prizes  rather  of  political  zeal  than  of  practical 
efficiency.  Hencean  average  official  incompetence  and  a  percentage 
of  collisions  against  which  even  native  journals  have  protested. 
The  schools  established  all  over  the  country  needed  not  only 
teachers,  but  also  central  supervisors  with  ample  salaries,  and 
travelling  inspectors  with  allowances  and  perquisites.  Intendants 
and  their  subordinates  waxed  numerous  and  fat  in  the  annexed 
provinces,  and  custom-houses  sprang  up  along  the  coast  of  these 
like  mushrooms,  under  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  nitrate 
industry.  Even  these  were  not  enough ;  and,  amongst  other 
boards,  one  was  especially  appointed  about  two  years  back  to 
superintend  the  said  industry  from  Santiago,  where  its  members 
lived  at  ease  and  drew  ample  salaries.  Here  there  were  ample 
pickings  for  politicians  of  the  modern  French  type,  who  aspire 
to  a  portfolio  and  subside  into  a  prefecture. 

The  embryo  politician  of  the  new  school  usually  begins  as  a 


barrister  or  a  journalist.  The  former  calling  exercises  and  de- 
velops his  oratorical  powers,  and  helps  him  to  pick  up  a  living. 
The  Chilian  inherits  all  the  old  Spanish  love  of  litigation,  and 
can  no  more  live  without  a  pleito  than  without  a  poncho.  In 
the  mining  centres,  where  claims  are  continually  being  "  de- 
nounced" and  relapsing,  and  where,  under  the  complicated  regula- 
tions respecting  socabons  and  the  like,  folk  are  continually 
encroaching  upon  one  another's  boundaries,  residents  look  out 
for  a  summons  of  some  kind  or  other  every  morning  at  breakfast, 
as  a  Briton  looks  for  his  daily  paper.  But,  busy  as  the 
law  courts  ever  are,  they  cannot  give  full  employment  to 
the  abogados,  whose  brass  plates  glitter  on  thousands  of  door 
posts  in  Santiago  alone.  So  many  take  the  public  for  their  client 
and  blackguard  the  defendant's  attorney — that  is,  the  Govern- 
ment— in  the  hope  of  having  their  mouths  stopped  by  place  or 
preferment.  Such  things  were  not  unknown  in  Ireland  in  the 
days  before  there  were  Home  Rule  as  well  as  Castle  Yard  loaves 
and  fishes.  Once  in  Congress  a  lawyer  can  command  a  further 
important  source  of  revenue.  He  can,  and  does  if  possible,  accept 
an  annual  retaining  fee,  supplemented  by  additions  as  required,  to 
represent  and  defend  the  interests  of  any  large  industrial  enter- 
prise, public  or  private.  The  Nitrate  Railway  had  their  standing 
counsel  in  the  Senate,  who  fought  tooth  and  nail  on  their  behalf 
over  the  mat  ter  of  the  Lagunas  extension.  The  press  is  another  step- 
ping stone  to  political  power.  The  newspapers  are  really  good  of 
their  kind.  Local  news  is  excellently  reported,  and  the  telegraphic 
service  is  made  full  use  of.  Financial  and  commercial  matters  are 
ably  and  adequately  treated.  But  in  the  larger  centres  a  paper 
becomes  the  organ  of  a  party  and  in  smaller  ones  often  of  an  in- 
dividual. A  seat  in  an  editor's  room  is  held  to  be  a  good  resting- 
place  on  the  way  to  one  in  the  House.  A  proof  of  the  power 
attainable  by  the  journalist  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
amongst  the  few  men  specially  exempted  from  the  general  amnesty 
by  the  Junta,  figures  the  name  of  Senor  Lowestein.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  if  taken  he  would  be  shot  forthwith.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  He  was  the  first  Chilian  journalist  to  adopt  the 
United  States  system  of  interviewing.  The  sufferers  thereby  have 
never  forgiven  him. 

The  modern  politician  identifies  himself  with  a  party  till  it  is 
time  to  rat.  Since  the  holocaust  in  the  church  of  La  Compania 
shattered  the  strength  of  the  Old  Catholic  party  for  ever,  the 
Liberals,  no  longer  obliged  to  keep  their  ranks  closed  up  in  pre- 
sence of  a  powerful  and  vigilant  opponent,  have  been  dividing 
more  and  more  amongst  themselves.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives presents  more  groups  than  the  German  Reichstag.  The 
views  of  many  of  its  members  of  the  new  school  are  akin  to  those 
of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  a  kind  of  Scotch  plaid.  They  are  always  intri- 
guing and  combining  together  with  a  similarly  chequered  result. 
There  has  been  much  said,  and  with  truth,  about  the  sense  of 
virtuous  indignation  which  inspired  Congress  to  oppose  Balma- 
ceda's  unconstitutional  proceedings.  But  if  ever  the  detailed 
story  of  their  proceedings  is  given,  it  will  not  read  so  prettily. 
There  were  admittedly  men  of  the  old  type,  actuated  by  the 
highest  political  ideals.  But  there  were  others  whose  views 
were  simply  bounded  by  "boodle."  The  ex-President's  efforts 
to  form  a  Ministry  that  would  command  a  working  majority 
in  1889  were  frustrated  by  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the 
men  whom  he  sought  to  unite  as  to  the  lion's  share  of  the 
prizes  of  office.  Each  wanted  them  for  his  immediate  follow- 
ing. Santiago,  on  the  alert,  watched  and  commented  on  their 
manoeuvres,  and  on  those  of  the  army  of  wire-pullers  established 
in  its  precincts.  For  there  are  many  well-known  figures  who 
profit  to  the  full  by  the  national  fondness  for  intrigue  of  the 
quasi-conspiratorial  order.  They  will  work  to  bring  together 
political  leaders  or  to  obtain  Government  concessions.  There  are 
even  those  who  will  arrange  matters  with  the  judges.  In  this 
last  feature,  at  least,  there  is  happily  still  a  boundary-line  between 
Chili  and  Canada. 

The  Chilian  politician  of  either  school  is  great  in  oratory.  He 
has,  as  a  rule,  a  wonderful  command  of  language,  and  rolls  out 
sounding  strings  of  well-rounded  phrases  by  the  hour  together,  as 
he  denounces,  for  example,  to  the  people  at  large,  the  undue  share 
of  the  good  things  of  Chili  enjoyed  by  the  detested  foreigner.  In 
Congress  he  also  maintains  a  high  standard  of  eloquence  in  de- 
bate. Possibly  the  substance  of  his  speeches  is  not  always  worthy 
of  the  sound  and  style.  Still,  oratory  has  been  for  him,  up  to 
the  present,  an  excellent  safety-valve.  The  overwhelming  ot  his 
political  opponents  under  an  avalanche  of  that  sonorous  dialect 
that  he  fondly  conceives  to  be  pure  Spanish  has  hitherto  con- 
tented him.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  he  will  remain  satisfied  with 
such  vituperation,  and  that  the  recent  example  of  replacing  it  by 
musketry  set  by  Balmaceda  w-ill  not  prove  contagious.  But  who 
knows  ? 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES  IX  CHINA. 

RECENT  telegrams  from  China  have  made  frequent  mention 
of  the  secret  societies  which  are  just  now  troubling  the 
peace  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
the  Chinese  Minister,  in  an  official  statement  made  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  in  his  opinion  the  disturbances  on  the  Yangtsze 
Kiang  are  partly  due  to  the  machinations  of  those  irrepressible 
associations.  It  has  long  been  known  that  China  is  "honey- 
combed by  secret  societies."  The  oppression  to  which  the  people 
have  for  many  centuries  been  subjected  has  driven  them,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  similar  circumstances  all  the  world  over,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  authorities  by  combination,  more  or 
less  anarchical.  A  certain  secretive  tendency  in  the  Chinese 
character  has  greatly  fostered  the  preservation  and  multiplica- 
tion of  these  societies.  Many  of  them  are  perfectly  harmless, 
some  being  only  social  gatherings,  while  others  are  merely  meet- 
ings of  scholars  for  the  purpose  of  literary  discussion.  But  in 
some  instances,  as  history  tells  us  has  constantly  happened,  the 
societies  founded  with  the  most  innocent  objects  have  been  con- 
verted into  the  most  dangerous  conspiracies.  Nothing  could  be 
more  innocent  in  its  inception  than  "  the  Society  for  gazing  on  the 
Moon  "  at  the  festival  in  the  seventh  month.  At  that  feast  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  people  to  eat  cakes  baked  in  honour  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  But  at  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty,  the  meetings  on  these  occasions  became  political  gather- 
ings, and  in  one  memorable  year  messages  were  enclosed  in  the 
cakes  which  were  sent  from  place  to  place  warning  the  people  to 
rise  on  a  certain  day.  Like  the  Chupattis  which  heralded  the 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  these  cakes  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  were  the  means  of  bringing  into  the 
field  a  rebel  army  which  contributed  largely  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mongol  power. 

After  the  Manchu  conquest  of  China  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  secret  societies  which  had  remained  dormant  during 
the  Ming  or  Chinese  dynasty  (1638-1644)  again  became  active, 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  third  Emperor  of  a  present  Manchu 
line,  so  prominent  had  they  become  that  their  machinations  were 
publicly  condemned  in  a  State  paper,  in  which,  by  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  the  Imperial  writer  coupled  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the 
more  legitimate  objects  of  his  wrath.  At  the  time  of  their 
revival  the  principal  association  was  known  as  the  "  White  Lily 
Society,''  and  certainly  no  lack  of  energy  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
members  of  this  fraternity.  Repeated  outbreaks  occurred,  of 
which  they  were  the  moving  spirits,  and  their  sedition  culmin- 
ated in  a  conspiracy  ( 1 8 1 3)  which  had  for  its  object  a  simultaneous 
rising  in  Honan  and  Peking,  and  the  murder  of  the  Emperor. 
By  one  of  those  curious  combinations  of  circumstances  which  have 
so  constantly  occurred  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  assassins,  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  was  saved.  The  conspirators  succeeded,  however, 
in  penetrating  into  the  palace,  and  but  for  the  courage  of  one  of 
the  Imperial  princes  and  his  followers  would  probably  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  capital. 

So  notorious  did  this  exploit  make  the  association,  that  its 
chiefs  found  it  expedient  to  change  its  name  to  the  "  Triad 
Society."  Under  this  new  designation  its  principles  permeated 
the  Empire,  and  in  1817  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand 
members  were  arrested  at  Canton  alone.  An  alternative  name 
for  association  was  the  Hung  Ma,  or  "the  universal  family." 
The  character  chosen  to  represent  the  word  Hung  is  an  ideograph 
composed  of  the  parts  "  general "  and  "  water,"  signifying  a 
Hood,  or  something  which  overspreads  the  earth  like  a  flood.  By 
degrees  the  idea  preserved  in  the  character  began  to  predominate, 
and  gradually  the  name  of  the  "  Hung  League  "  usurped  the  place 
of  the  "  Triad  Society."  Of  late  there  have  sprung  into  existence 
several  branches  of  this  association,  among  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  Kolao  hivui,  which  is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  authorities. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  treasonable 
secret  sr  .eties.  The  members  have  the  best  of  all  reasons  for 
preserving  inviolate  their  oath  to  secrecy,  and  it  is  only  by  some 
chance  that  their  true  objects  and  their  forms  and  ceremonies 
ever  stand  confessed.  That  the  Hung  League  had  for  its  main 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  was  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  but  very  little  was  generally  known  of  its 
constitution  until  certain  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  which  contained  a  full  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
society  and  of  its  true  aims.  Like  the  Freemasons,  the  members 
of  the  Hung  League  claim  that  their  society  is  as  old  as  the 
world  itself;  and,  as  emblems  of  its  never-dying  and  ever- 
regenerating  life,  are  chosen  the  fir,  pine,  cedar,  and  cypress,  just 
as  the  acacia  among  the  Masons  symbolizes  the  same  idea.  The 
equilateral  triangle,  also,  is  a  prominent  symbol,  and  is  said  to 
signify  in  its  three  sides  the  combination  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and 
Man.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  sword  is  the  traditional 
weapon  of  both  the  Hung  Brethren  and  Freemasons.    It  serves 


both  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  enemies  and  as  an  insignia  at 
the  reception  of  new  members.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the 
neophyte  at  the  gate  of  the  Lodge,  he  is  received  by  the  brethren 
drawn  up  in  a  double  row,  with  the  points  of  their  swords  so 
crossed  as  to  form  an  arch ;  much  as,  according  to  the  Illustrated 
London  Neivs,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  received  at 
the  Apollo  Lodge  at  Oxford,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  that 
city  in  1863. 

But,  however  great  may  be  the  antiquity  which  is  claimed  by 
the  League,  its  actual  history  dates  no  further  back  than  the 
beginning  of  the  present  dynasty.  And  its  most  popular 
attributes  are  associated  with  the  leading  principle  of  a  return  to 
the  Ming  or  "Bright"  Chinese  dynasty,  which  was  overthrown 
by  the  Manchus.  To  help  to  attain  this  object  the  members  are 
constantly  encouraged  to  seek  after  that  spiritual  light  which  is 
emblematized  at  all  the  ceremonies  by  the  conspicuous  use  of 
lighted  lamps. 

As  a  political  association  the  Hung  League  first  took  shape  in 
the  reign  of  Yung-ching  (1720-35).  A  gross  act  of  oppression 
committed  by  that  Emperor,  by  which  the  Shaolin  monastery 
was  burnt  and  a  number  of  the  monks  killed,  drove  the  remnant 
which  remained  into  declared  hostility  to  the  throne.  As  in  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  all  Eastern  movements,  a  supernatural 
element  was  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  League.  The 
five  founders,  so  runs  the  legend,  being  attacked  by  thirst  in  their 
flight  from  the  burning  monastery,  went  down  to  a  stream  to 
drink,  and  saw,  to  their  astonishment,  a  china  censer  floating  on 
the  water.  On  recovering  it  from  the  flood,  they  found  four 
characters  engraved  upon  it,  which,  being  interpreted,  read : — 
"  Overthrow  the  Ts'ing  [Manchu  dynasty]  and  restore  the  Ming  " 
(the  Chinese  dynasty).  This  saying  they  adopted  as  their  motto, 
and,  further  to  steel  their  resolution,  they  mixed  their  blood  with 
wine,  and  drank  the  mixture  to  the  dregs,  swearing  eternal 
brotherhood  and  deathless  hate  against  the  Manchus.  To  the 
nucleus  thus  formed  gradually  gravitated  all  the  discontented 
and  all  the  patriots  in  the  Empire,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
the  organization  had  spread  to  wherever  the  Chinese  language 
was  spoken.  Lodges  were  formed,  which  were  commonly  situated 
in  mountainous  retreats  or  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forests,  and 
which  resembled  armed  camps.  The  whole  League  was  divided 
into  five  grand  divisions,  and  each  Lodge  was  presided  over  by 
one  president,  two  vice-presidents,  one  master,  two  introducers, 
one  fiscal,  thirteen  councillors,  agents,  and  "  horse-leaders "  or 
recruiting  officers. 

It  is  in  accorda  nee  with  the  traditions  of  the  society  that  so 
often  as  occasions  permit  these  horse-leaders  should  do  their 
spiriting  gently ;  but  in  cases  where  persuasion  proves  ineffectual 
more  powerful  arguments  are  used  to  enlist  recruits.  Sometimes 
a  householder  finds  a  note  on  his  table  summoning  him  to  a  certain 
spot  at  a  certain  hour  under  pain  of  death  to  himself  and  his  family. 
At  another  time  a  man  is  stopped  on  the  road  by  a  stranger,  who 
gives  him  a  verbal  message  to  the  same  effect.  Again,  stratagems 
are  occasionally  used  to  decoy  the  intended  recruit  into  a  secluded 
spot,  where  he  is  faced  by  guards  from  the  Lodge,  who  march  him 
off  to  the  assembled  conclave.  On  arrival  at  the  outer  gate  of 
the  Lodge  the  neophyte  is  constrained  to  adopt  a  dishevelled  ap- 
pearance. His  hair  is  milled,  the  white  garment  which  he  is 
compelled  to  don  is  unbuttoned  and  put  on  awry,  and  his  feet  are 
bare,  as  tokens  that  he  is  dead  to  the  past  and  is  about  to  rise 
into  newness  of  life  in  the  organization  into  which  he  is  about  to 
enter. 

Having  been  introduced  by  the  Vanguard,  and  having  passed 
under  the  bridge  of  swords,  the  neophyte  is  led  through  the 
various  enclosures,  at  each  of  which  the  Vanguard  is  catechized 
by  the  guardian  officials,  to  the  Lodge  of  Universal  Peace,  where 
the  council  is  assembled.  Here,  again,  certain  questions  are  put 
to  the  Vanguard,  who  answers  them  "by  the  book,"  and  caps 
them  with  verses  professedly  to  explain  his  answers,  but  which 
from  the  cryptic  nature  of  the  terms  used  makes  them,  if  any- 
thing, more  unintelligible  to  the  initiated  than  they  were  before. 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  interrogations  the  neophytes  are  led 
forward  to  take  the  oath.  Any  who  may  positively  refuse  to  do  so 
should,  according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  be  taken  by 
the  executioner  outside  the  west  gate  of  the  Lodge  and  be  beheaded 
at  once.  In  times  of  open  rebellion  the  rest  suffer  the  loss  of  their 
queues,  and  then,  having  listened  to  a  prayer  for  the  success  of 
the  society's  aims  and  the  recitation  of  the  thirty-six  articles  of 
association,  they  proceed  to  take  the  oath.  As  a  preliminary  to 
this  part  of  the  ceremony,  each  neophyte  pricks  his  finger  with  a 
silver  needle  and  allows  the  blood  to  drop  into  a  bowl  of  wine. 
Sometimes  a  cock  is  bled  for  the  same  purpose.  But  whether  it 
is  the  blood  of  the  men  or  of  the  cock,  it  is  drunk  by  the  neophyte, 
in  whose  presence  the  written  oath,  after  having  been  read  over 
to  him,  is  burnt  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  who,  it  is  believed, 
will  punish  with  endless  tortures  those  who  may  be  faithless  to 
their  new  allegiance. 
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The  laws  of  the  association  and  certain  mystic  emblems  are 
next  handed  to  the  recruits,  who  are  then  at  liberty  to  return  to 
the  outer  world.  The  laws  present  a  curious  mixture  of  high 
morality  and  gross  treason  to  the  State  and  to  society.  There  is 
much  mention  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  Heaven  and  of  acting 
righteously,  of  practising  strict  morality,  and  of  exercising  every 
domestic  virtue.  But  no  punishment  which  is  named  as  the 
penalty  for  any  lapse  from  these  virtuous  heights  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  pronounced  against  any  member  who 
may  fail  to  assist  a  brother  who  "has  got  into  trouble"  with  the 
police,  or  who  has  murdered  "a  stranger,"  or  who, for  any  cause, 
may  wish  to  put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  That 
these  obligations  are  strictly  practised  is  only  too  plain  by  the 
difficulty  which  the  authorities  have  in  laying  their  hands  on  the 
real  instigators  of  the  repeated  outbreaks  which  have  disturbed  the 
Empire  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Of  late  there  have  been  ominous  signs  that  the  societies  are 
again  becoming  active  for  mischief,  apart  from  the  recent  outrages 
against  foreigners.  In  the  provinces  of  Ganhwui,  Kiangsi,  Hupeh, 
Fuhkien,  and  Kwangtung,  there  have  been  outbreaks  of  more  or 
less  importance,  and  the  superstitious  profess  to  see  signs  of  an 
impending  revolution.  "White  hairs  have  been  observed  to  grow 
out  of  the  ground,  and  this  is  held  to  be  an  infallible  token  of 
approaching  trouble.  Prophecies  also  are  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth  foretelling  the  end  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  one  which 
presages  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  Manchus  and  foreigners, 
and  the  consequent  opening  of  a  new  era  of  glory  to  China,  is 
current  and  is  likely  to  be  prevalent  just  now.  Unfortunately 
such  prophecies  have  a  way  of  bringing  about  their  own  ful- 
filment, and  herein  lies  a  distinct  danger  to  foreigners  in  China  at 
the  present  time. 


SPORTS  AND  CONTESTS. 

T  I  HIE  overlapping  of  sports  which  depend  more  or  less  upon  the 
calendar  has  been  specially  noticeable  this  year,  and  the  fact 
is  that  one  can  scarcely  see  where  the  tendency  to  overlap  will 
end.  The  number  of  distinct  outdoor  sports,  the  number  of  those 
who  engage  in  them,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  look  on 
at  any  sort  of  contest,  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  arranging  for  all  the  fixtures  which  are  desired 
and  proposed.  This  tells  most  seriously  in  regard  to  cricket,  as  is 
natural  with  a  game  which  requires  three  days  to  dispose  of  a 
single  match,  and  for  which  fine  weather  is  all  but  indispensable. 
To  add  to  the  number  of  important  cricket  fixtures  means  that 
some  fixtures  must  be  played  off  early  in  May  and  late  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and,  as  football  is  wont  to  be  in  full  swing  during  the 
same  months,  the  two  games  are  in  a  measure  simultaneous  for 
three  or  four  weeks  in  the  spi-ing  and  autumn,  which  never  used 
to  be  the  case. 

Most  of  the  September  cricket  and  lawn-tennis  has  been  played 
on  the  Sussex  coast,  where  at  this  time  of  the  year  one  stands  a 
better  chance  of  fine  weather  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
The  Hastings  week,  extending  from  Thursday,  the  loth,  to  the 
following  Wednesday,  produced  two  capital  matches,  which  bring 
the  season  of  1S91  to  a  virtual  conclusion.  It  is  possible  that  the 
North  and  South  teams  might  have  been  made  more  thoroughly 
representative  by  one  or  two  changes  on  either  side  ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  balance  would  have  been  much  affected.  The 
absence  of  Shrewsbury  did  not,  as  it  happened,  cost  his  friends  so 
much  as  they  had  expected,  for  the  North  Eleven,  going  in  first, 
ran  up  a  score  of  301,  all  but  two  of  them  reaching  double 
figures,  and  this  against  such  bowlers  as  Ferris,  Lohmann, 
Martin,  and  Sharpe,  with  Messrs.  Grace  and  Read  as  fifth  and 
sixth  strings.  For  the  South  the  two  players  just  mentioned 
scored  a  hundred  between  them,  Abel  and  Martin  adding  another 
eighty ;  but  this  was  not  enough  to  save  the  follow  on.  The 
second  venture  was  more  successful.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
on  Saturday  Dr.  Grace  and  Mr.  Stoddart  wiped  off  the  arrears, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  Australians  and  the  two 
professionals  already  mentioned,  established  a  lead  of  169.  There 
was  no  time  for  more.  Three  full  days  of  perfect  cricket  weather 
had  sufficed  for  three  innings,  and  an  aggregate  score  of  771  ;  and 
perhaps  that  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  two  well- 
balanced  sides  of  the  very  best  English  cricketers. 

This  week's  match  between  Gentlemen  and  Players  has  been 
uneven,  not  to  say  unsatisfactory.  By  Monday  the  weather  had 
completely  changed.  Up  to  Saturday  September  had  shown  us 
the  best  of  the  summer  of  1891,  which  has  been  as  patchy  as  a 
Highland  shire.  Things  were  not  so  bad  at  Hast  ings  as  they  were 
in  other  parts  of  England,  but  there  was  an  interruption  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gentlemen's  innings, 
and  the  ground,  already  bad,  was  then  all  against  the  bat.  Dr. 
Grace,  evidently  strung  up  for  the  week,  made  twenty-one  runs 
before  the  veteran  Harry  Phillips  took  him  at  the  wicket.    Mr.  | 


Stoddart  had  already  succumbed  in  the  same  fashion  without 
scoring,  and  Mr.  Newham  had  made  a  contribution  of  four, 
when  a  disastrous  fate  befell  the  Gentlemen.  Half  the  side 
were  dismissed  in  rapid  succession  to  the  bowling  of  Lohmann 
and  Peel,  with  the  score  immovable  at  25.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough  to  handicap  them  hopelessly,  Mr.  Ferris,  in  the 
course  of  rounding  oil'  his  o,  was  struck  by  a  ball  on  the  knee 
and  disabled  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  innings  closed  for  68. 
By  four  o'clock,  when  the  Players  went  in,  the  ground  had 
recovered  a  little  of  its  spring.  There  was  no  more  rain 
worth  speaking  of  after  one  o'clock ;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising  if  the  Players  in  their  turn  had  failed  to  make  a 
good  show.  What  was  surprising  was  to  see  them  score  freely 
from  the  beginning,  and  run  up  117  for  the  loss  of  a  wicket  before 
the  light  gave  out.  Of  this  number  Ulyett  is  to  be  credited  with 
a  score  which  precisely  wiped  out  the  Gentlemen's  innings,  Abel 
being  out  for  19,  and  Gunn  not  out  with  24.  On  Tuesday  the 
Notts  man  closed  a  brilliant  season  with  an  admirably  compiled 
score  of  169.  Mr.  Ferris,  who  had  recovered  from  his  mishap 
overnight,  took  five  wickets  during  the  day ;  though  as  many  as 
nine  of  the  Gentlemen  (surely  an  almost  unprecedented  number) 
tried  their  hands  with  the  ball.  The  innings  closed  for  390, 
which  left  the  Gentlemen  with  a  balance  of  322  against  them. 
The  task  was  hopeless,  and  they  did  not  score  two  hundred. 
Mr.  Head,  strange  to  say,  followed  suit  with  his  friend  the  Doctor 
by  recovering  form  at  the  close  of  the  season,  putting  on  a  well- 
hit  77.  A  word,  too,  must  be  said  for  Mr.  Kemble's  wicket- 
keeping,  which  had  been  of  a  high  order  throughout  the  week. 

The  football  clubs  do  not  wait  for  their  representative  councils 
to  meet  and  talk  (as  the  Rugby  Union  Council  has  been  doing 
this  week)  before  trying  conclusions  with  each  other.  On  the 
first  Saturday  of  the  month  most  of  the  leading  teams  set  to 
work,  though  some  of  them  had  already  had  pieliminary 
skirmishes  for  the  sake  of  practice,  and  a  Canadian  team  had 
been  affording  sport  to  all  whom  it  could  get  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge. The  Association  League  matches  began  with  encounters 
between  Aston  Villa  and  the  Blackburn  Rovers,  Notts  and 
Preston  North  End,  Accrington  and  Burnley,  the  Bolton 
Wanderers  and  Darwen,  Stoke  (which  returns  to  the  League 
after  heading  the  Alliance  last  year)  and  Derby,  Sunderland  and 
the  Wolverhampton  Wanderers,  the  first  of  each  couple  being 
victorious.  Last  Saturday  the  Preston,  Blackburn)  Bolton, 
Aston,  and  Wolverhampton  clubs  all  scored  a  victory.  It  is  re- 
corded with  pride  by  those  who  have  chronicled  these  games 
in  detail  that  the  "  enthusiasm  "  of  the  spectators  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  football  season  has  been  immense,  and  "  the  gate  " 
very  satisfactory.  Popular  reporters  of  a  game  of  football 
never  fail  to  make  interesting  references  to  "  the  gate " ;  and 
perhaps  this  is  natural  enough  when  important  clubs,  like  one 
at  least  of  those  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  are  run  by 
commercial  companies,  which  make  their  little  profits  out  of 
the  gate-money.  We  will  not  say  that,  this  element  of  invest- 
ment and  dividends  must  of  necessity  mar  the  sport.  Possibly  a 
pretty  close  parallel  to  it  may  be  found  amongst  the  cricket  and 
lawn-tennis  clubs — and  something  more  than  a  parallel  if  we  go 
further  afield  in  the  world  of  sport.  But  evidently  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  commercial  element  needs  to  be  very  closely  watched,, 
especially  in  connexion  with  games  where  amateurs  are  amongst 
the  actual  contestants,  and  conceivably  amongst  the  shareholders 
also.  The  Scottish  and  North  Country  Leagues,  the  Midland 
League,  Football  Alliance,  and  Rugby  Union,  have  all  by  this 
time  made  some  little  progress  in  their  competitions.  A  certain 
degree  of  interest  off  the  ordinary  lines  has  been  displayed  in  the 
two  matches  which  have  so  far  been  contested  by  the  Royal 
Arsenal  Club  against  the  Sheffield  United  and  the  Casual. 
Both  games  were  played  at  Plumstead,  the  visitors  winning  in 
the  first  case  and  losing  in  the  second.  The  Royal  Arsenal,  it 
may  be  remembered,  scandalized  many  of  their  friends  early 
this  year  by  announcing  that  they  meant  to  engage  professionals, 
and  to  face  the  penalty  of  being  excluded  from  the  Cup  competi- 
tions. Whatever  the  object  of  the  Plumstead  club  may  have 
been,  they  appear  to  be  fully  justified  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  The 
team  has  been  recruited  by  some  fine  and  powerful  players  ;  but 
it  is  too  soon  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  game  will  be  served  by  this  combination  of  amateurs  and 
professionals. 

In  lawn-tennis,  as  in  cricket,  the  South  coast  has  witnessed  the 
virtual  finish  of  the  season's  play.  Bournemouth,  Brighton,  and 
Eastbourne  have  in  turn  attracted  most  of  the  best  players,  and, 
with  capital  weather  at  Brighton  and  Eastbourne,  there  has  been 
some  first-rate  sport.  At  Brighton  the  Sussex  Cup  passed  into- 
the  keeping  of  D.  G.  Chaytor,  who  survived  a  long  list  of  com- 
petitors, and  walked  over  for  the  championship.  Last  year's 
holder,  W.  Baddeley,  declined  to  play  unless  he  was  allowed  to 
owe  2 — 4  to  the  challenger — an  impromptu  handicap  which  the 
local  committee  rightly  declined  to  sanction.    The  Ladies'  Singles 
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went,  as  was  generally  anticipated,  to  Miss  M.  Shackle,  who  beat 
Miss  M.  Langrishe,  the  holder  of  the  shield,  by  6—4,  5 — 7,  6 — 2. 
The  Gentlemen's  Doubles  fell  to  Chaytor  and  Barlow,  who  de- 
feated the  brothers  Allen,  from  Cambridge  ;  and  in  the  Mixed 
Doubles  that  redoubtable  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilillyard,  beat  the 
two  winners  of  the  Singles.  At  Eastbourne  last  week  the  entries 
for  the  South  of  England  Tournament  were  still  more  numerous 
than  at  Brighton,  and  the  play  was  even  stronger.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  forty  entries  for  the  Gentlemen's  Singles,  the 
winner  being  H.  S.  Barlow,  who  finished  up  with  a  fine  victory 
over  A.  G.  Ziffo.  In  the  Ladies'  Singles — for  which  Miss  Shackle, 
Miss  Langrishe,  and  other  well-known  players  had  entered — 
Mrs.  Ilillyard  added  another  to  her  long  series  of  successes.  The 
entries  for  the  Gentlemen's  Doubles  included  the  Baddeley 
brothers,  the  Allen  brothers,  E.  Renshaw  and  Ilillyard,  Barlow 
and  Chaytor,  and  after  some  tough  fighting  the  All-England 
champions  maintained  their  reputation.  Though  there  is  an  open 
fixture  at  Shandon  for  the  first  week  in  October,  the  Eastbourne 
meeting  may  be  regarded  as  having  put  a  term  to  a  specially  suc- 
cessful season  of  lawn-tennis.  We  certainly  fail  to  detect  the 
symptoms  of  decline  which  some  have  professed  to  see  in  the 
popularity  of  this  game. 


THE  HEREFORD  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

HEREFORD  had  latterly  dropped  somewhat  behind  Wor- 
cester and  Gloucester  in  the  artistic  interest  and  general 
popularity  of  its  meetings.  But  the  events  of  last  week,  if  not 
exactly  epoch-making,  at  any  rate  afford  encouraging  signs  of  a 
renewal  of  musical  vitality  in  this,  the  mother  city  of  the  Festival 
of  the  Three  Choirs,  an  institution  now  in  its  168th  year.  Re- 
markable enough  was  the  discovery,  in  the  young  musician 
recently  appointed  as  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  of  a  con- 
ductor, who  impressed  audience,  chorus,  and  orchestra  alike  by 
his  familiarity  with  the  music,  the  clearness  and  decision  of  his 
'beat,  and  above  all  by  a  coolness  and  equanimity  rare  in  a 
beginner.  The  personnel  of  the  executants,  again,  was  of  un- 
usual excellence.  The  West-country  choristers,  male  and  female, 
had  been  so  well  selected  as  to  prove  quite  worthy  of  association 
with  the  redoubtable  Yorkshire  contingent  in  the  performances 
given  in  the  cathedral.  At  the  two  concerts  held  in  the  Shire 
Hall  only  the  Leeds  chorus  appeared,  a  proceeding  which  elicited 
some  not  unnatural  protests  from  the  local  press.  No  ground 
for  complaint  on  the  score  of  efficiency  is  likely  to  arise  if  in 
future  years  the  services  of  the  Northerners  is  dispensed  with. 
We  do  not  question  their  superiority  in  grit,  endurance,  and 
in  the  resonant  quality  of  their  sopranos  ;  but  the  title  of  the 
Festival  should,  if  possible,  be  justified,  and  the  Leeds  chorus  are 
the  last  people  in  the  world  who  have  any  right  to  protest  against 
the  enforcement  of  a  musical  alien  Act.  An  excellent  band, 
containing  very  few  "  passengers,"  had  been  retained.  Families 
were  strongly  represented.  Thus  we  noticed  five  of  the  clan 
Carrodus,  four  Hanns,  two  Ilortons,  two  Wottons,  and  two 
Oulds.  This  iteration  of  patronymics  excites  a  suspicion  of 
musical  nepotism ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ensemble  was  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  it  will  surely  rejoice  the  heart  of  Mr.  Row- 
bothani  to  learn  that,  out  of  seventy  players,  there  were  only  two 
whose  names  betrayed  a  Teutonic  extraction.  Some  of  the  very 
best  metropolitan  players  were  engaged,  amongst  whom  may  be 
singled  out  for  especial  mention  Mr.  Egerton,  most  delight- 
ful and  artistic  of  clarinet-players,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Wotton, 
the  doyen  of  them  who  blow  the  loud  bassoon.  The  chief 
trumpeter  was  Mr.  Solomon,  a  very  promising  young  player, 
and  one  of  the  few  faithful  who  adhere  to  the  slide  trumpet. 
Two  of  our  most  accomplished  native  instrumentalists,  Mr.  A. 
Gibson  and  Mr.  Whitehouse,  the  former  of  whom  has  not 
taken  part  at  a  festival  for  twelve  years,  lent  their  invaluable 
aid  in  the  string  department,  and  inasmuch  as  they  have  both 
penetrated  the  charmed  circle  of  the  "  Pops,"  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  from  the  chamber  concert  given  at 
the  close  of  the  Festival.  The  principal  vocalists  engaged  were 
Mme.  Albani  and  Miss  Anna  Williams,  both  of  whom  have 
appeared  at  all  the  Hereford  Festivals  since  1879;  Miss  Hilda 
Wilson,  whose  association  with  this  meeting  dates  from  1882; 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who  first  took  part  in  it  in  1873  ;  Mr.  Brere- 
ton,  who  now  made  his  third  appearance  ;  and  Mr.  Santley,  who 
has  sung  at  almost  every  gathering  since  1864.  The  newcomers 
were  Miss  Hilda  Coward  (soprano),  Miss  Mary  Morgan  (con- 
tralto), and  Mr.  Edwin  Houghton  (tenor). 

Of  the  three  novelties  produced,  Dr.  Parry's  De  Profundis,  a 
setting  of  Psalm  cxxx.  for  three  choirs  and  orchestra,  claims 
priority  of  attention  alike  by  its  monumental  proportions,  its  un- 
forced originality,  and  its  beauty  of  colouring.  Few  living  com- 
posers would  have  the  courage  to  essay  such  a  task,  and  fewer 


still  to  carry  it  through  with  such  an  unfaltering  grasp  of  all  the 
threads  of  his  harmony.  The  twelve  parts  are  marshalled  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  now  in  three  choirs,  now  in  sixes,  and  at  times 
in  a  great  phalanx  of  twelve-part  harmony.  The  sentiment  of 
the  opening  passage  is  appropriately  serious,  but  with  the  words 
Speravit  anima  mea  in  Domino  the  work  takes  on  a  spirit  of 
animation  and  cheerful  hope  which  is  its  prevailing  charac- 
teristic. In  regard  to  the  performance  Dr.  Parry  may  be  said 
to  have  triumphed  vnep  popov,  for  the  combined  rehearsal 
had  been  of  the  briefest,  and  the  choirs  were  not  properly 
arranged  on  the  orchestra.  All  went  wonderfully  well,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  one  dangerous  syncopated  passage  in 
the  final  chorus.  The  two  soprano  solos  were  excellently  sung 
by  Miss  Anna  Williams.  Dr.  C.  Harford  Lloyd's  "  Song  of 
Judgment" — his  degree  exercise  for  the  Oxford  Mus.  Doc. — is 
almost  inevitably  below  the  level  of  his  argument,  which  is  taken 
principally  from  those  magnificent  second  and  third  chapters  of 
Habakkuk — passages  which  it  would  take  a  Beethoven  to  do 
musical  justice  to — but  it  is  uncommonly  well-made  music, 
thoroughly  grateful  to  the  voice,  scholarly  and  elegant  in 
form,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.  The  most  effective  num- 
bers in  the  work  are  the  exceedingly  clever  and  attractive 
passacaglia,  started  by  the  orchestra,  in  which  the  chorus 
and  soprano  soloist  join  in ;  and  the  singularly  bright  and 
vigorous  double  fugue  with  which  the  work  concludes.  The 
third  novelty,  a  motet  by  Dr.  Edwards  of  Barnstaple,  set  to 
the  verses  "  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height,"  from  Newman's 
Dream  of  Gerontius,  hardly  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  com- 
poser's earlier  work.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  number, 
Dr.  Edwards's  score  is  marked  by  a  uniform,  though  graceful, 
inappropriateness.  Under  the  head  of  novelties,  a  few  words 
may  be  added  in  reference  to  the  performance  at  one  of  the  Shire 
Hall  concerts  of  Dr.  Stanford's  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  This 
'•'  ballad "  for  orchestra  and  chorus  had  only  been  heard  once 
before,  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Richter's  summer  season,  when  it 
served  to  show  the  limitations  of  the  great  Viennese  conductor's 
capacity.  At  Hereford,  Dr.  Stanford  not  only  knew  what  he 
wanted,  but  he  got  it  out  of  his  band  and  chorus  ;  and  the 
fineness  of  the  interpretation— thanks  primarily  to  the  Leeds 
singers — revealed  beauties  in  the  new  work  which  were  eclipsed 
in  St.  James's  Hall  last  July.  Of  the  oratorios  given  in 
the  cathedral,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mozart's 
Requiem,  of  which  a  very  fine  performance  was  given  under 
Mr.  Sinclair's  direction.  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  was  also 
admirably  done,  so  far  as  the  choruses  were  concerned,  and 
the  singing  of  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Santley 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mme.  Albani's  performance  was 
provokingly  unequal.  Some  of  the  short  recitatives,  and  notably 
the  touching  words  describing  the  grief  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
at  the  departure  of  St.  Paul — "And  they  all  wept  sore  and 
prayed  " — were  delivered  by  her  with  unsurpassable  delicacy  and 
tenderness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  other  numbers  was 
seriously  impaired  by  her  dragging  the  tempo  and  unduly  pro- 
longing high  notes.  Mr.  Sinclair's  inexperience  was  betrayed  in 
his  handling  of  some  of  the  recitatives ;  but,  in  the  main,  he 
carried  the  performance  through  with  signal  ability.  In  the 
Elijah  Mr.  Santley  sang  with  a  fulness  and  richness  of  tone  truly 
delightful  to  hear.  "  Is  not  His  word  like  fire  ?  "  was  declaimed 
with  all  his  old  passion;  his  rendering  of  "It  is  enough"  was 
deeply  touching  ;  while  his  mastery  of  the  cantabile  style  was 
exhibited  in  unimpaired  excellence  in  the  last  solo,  "For  the 
mountains  shall  depart."  Miss  Hilda  W'ilson,  whose  singing 
throughout  the  whole  week  was  of  rare  and  uniform  excellence, 
distinguished  herself  in  "  Woe  unto  them  "  and  "  O  rest  in  the 
Lord,"  and  the  soprano  music  of  the  first  part  was  given  by 
Miss  Anna  Williams  with  perfect  fidelity  to  the  text  and  un- 
studied earnestness  of  feeling.  The  tenor  airs  and  recitatives  were 
sung  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mme.  Albani's  performance 
was,  by  turns,  above  criticism  and  highly  inartistic.  She  was  in 
splendid  voice,  and  her  delivery  of  some  isolated  passages  was 
quite  magnificent.  We  may  especially  single  out  the  command 
of  the  angel  to  Elijah,  "  Arise  now  !  Get  thee  without,  stand  on 
the  mount  before  the  Lord,  for  there  His  glory  will  appear  and 
shine  on  thee  !  Thy  face  must  be  veiled,  for  He  draweth  near." 
The  way  in  which  these  last  words  were  uttered  will  linger  Ion"- 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  them.  But,  alas !  Mme. 
Albani  converted  the  lovely  unaccompanied  trio,  "  Lift  thine 
eyes,"  into  a  solo  by  outsinging  her  colleagues  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  was  as  though  she  was  anxious  to  justify  the  huge  type 
in  which  her  name  appeared  on  the  Festival  posters  by  emitting  a 
proportionately  greater  volume  of  sound  than  any  of  the  other 
artists.  As  comparatively  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Messiah  on  the  last  day  of  the  Festival,  a  few  words 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  choruses  in  the  first  part  were 
taken  a  little  heavily  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  notably  the  number 
"  And  He  shall  purify " ;  but  the  choir  sang  with  unflagging 
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vigour  and  tunefulness  right  on  to  the  close.  Seldom  has  a  more 
thrilling  performance  of  the  "  Hallelujah  "  chorus  been  heard,  or 
one  in  which  the  trumpets  were  more  effectively  played.  Mr. 
Santley  sang  "  Why  do  the  nations  "  with  wonderful  fire,  but 
showed  symptoms  of  fatigue  in  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound,"  when 
the  playing  of  the  obbliyato  accompaniment  on  that  instrument  by 
Mr.  Solomon,  though  most  praiseworthy,  did  not  reach  the  high 
level  of  excellence  attained  by  him  throughout  the  week.  The 
player  was  very  nervous,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  down  the 
instrumentalist  from  his  place  in  the  orchestra  to  the  front  of  the 
platform.  The  bass  solos  in  the  first  part  were  sung  with  scholarly 
precision  by  Mr.  Brereton,  and  the  tenor  music  delivered  with 
irreproachable  purity  of  style  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mme.  Albani  was, 
as  usual,  superb  in  the  chain  of  recitative  beginning  "  There  were 
shepherds,"  and  she  sang  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  " 
with  much  skill.  But  the  effect  of  the  concluding  passage  was 
marred  by  the  prolongation  of  the  high  G  on  the  second  syllable 
of  the  word  "  risen."  Again,  in  the  ensuing  sentence,  "  The  first 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep,"  the  singer  took  breath  between  "  first" 
and  "  fruits,"  and  then  again  after  "  fruits."  If  we  have  seemed 
to  devote  an  undue  amount  of  space  to  fault-finding  with  Mme. 
Albani,  it  is  because  we  hold  that  infinitely  more  harm  is  done 
by  the  lapses  of  a  great  than  of  an  ordinary  artist.  In  music, 
as  in  morals,  corruptio  optimi pessima. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  two  oratorios  which  fall  neither 
under  the  category  of  novelties  nor  that  of  standard  works. 
These  were  Spohr's  Calvary  and  Stainer's  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. The  performance  of  the  former — given  at  the  end  of  a 
very  arduous  morning's  work — was  the  least  satisfactory  of  the 
whole  Festival,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  perfect  rendering 
could  infuse  vitality  into  the  languid  beauties  of  Spohr's  work. 
As  to  Sir  John  Stainer's  work,  we  cannot  profess  any  enthusiasm 
for  so  strange  an  amalgam  of  his  own  style  and  that  of  the 
modern  French  school  of  oratorio-writers.  Amongst  the  miscel- 
laneous features  of  interest  at  the  Festival  should  be  noticed  the 
excellent  performance  of  the  "  Vorspiel "  to  Parsifal  in  the 
cathedral,  an  act  of  audacity  which  has  caused  widespread  con- 
sternation in  Gath ;  the  very  scratch  rendering  of  Schumann's 
Quintet  at  the  chamber  concert;  the  wonderfully  fine  singing  of 
the  choir  in  the  long  unaccompanied  motet  attributed  to  Bach, 
"  Blessing,  Glory,  and  "Wisdom  and  Thanks,"  in  which  they  did 
not  drop  a  hair's-breadth  in  pitch ;  and  the  nimbleness  displayed 
by  Mr.  Brereton  in  an  aria  di  agilita  from  Handel's  Partenope. 
Bass  voices  are  not  flexible,  but  in  this  song  Mr.  Brereton  showed 
himself  to  be  a  vocal  sprinter  of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

A  SAILOll'S  KNOT,  recently  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  taken  all  in  all,  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the 
best  of  Mr.  Henry  Pettitt's  unaided  efforts.  The  myriad  com- 
plications of  the  plot  form  a  striking  testimony  both  to  Mr. 
Pettitt's  fertility  and  to  his  great  skill  in  weaving  together 
old  fabrics  in  endless  combinations  and  presenting  them  as 
fresh  and  bright  as  though  they  had  never  been  used  before. 
That  probabilities  are  violated  at  every  turn  is  of  no  moment  to 
an  audience  caring  for  nothing  so  long  as  its  hunger  for  the  strong 
meat  and  drink  of  melodrama  is  abundantly  gratified  ;  but  it 
is  nothing  less  than  amazing  that  a  nation,  priding  itself  on 
its  maritime  supremacy  over  the  world  and  its  unconquerable 
passion  for  the  sea,  should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  be  able  to 
tolerate  the  glaring  absurdities  that  force  themselves  upon  our 
attention  in  this  play.  There  is  no  need  to  be  pedantic  about  the 
uniforms,  but  the  public  who  will  tolerate  the  absurdities  of 
the  quarter-deck  scene  will  tolerate  anything,  and  do  not  de- 
serve that  the  playwright  shall  take  any  pains  to  give  veri- 
similitude to  his  work.  Jack  Westward,  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
and  his  foster-brother,  Harry  Westward,  an  officer  in  the  mercan- 
tile marine,  have  entered  into  the  bond  of  friendship  indicated  by 
the  title  of  the  play.  Jack  has  been  away  for  five  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  dead  ;  and  it  is  natural  enough  that  when  he  un- 
expectedly returns  he  finds  that  his  fiancee,  Marie  Delaunay,  and 
Harry  have  arranged  matters  between  them.  With  a  ready 
magnanimity  highly  creditable  to  him,  but  hardly  complimentary 
to  the  lady,  he  gives  her  up  and  returns  to  sea.  War  with  France 
is  about  to  break  out,  and  the  pressgang  is  abroad,  and  is  especially 
vigilant  on  the  day  of  Harry's  wedding,  as  the  Dauntless,  Jack's 
ship,  is  unable  to  sail  for  want  of  men.  The  first  villain,  Penny- 
cad,  who  holds  the  second,  Delaunay,  Marie's  cousin,  in  his  power 
with  respect  to  moneys  advanced,  tells  Jack  that  there  is  a  wedding 
party  at  hand  where  men  in  plenty  may  be  found.  Delaunay, 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  Pennycad,  also  tells  the  pressgang  where  he 
and  half  a  dozen  others  are  in  hiding,  fearing,  as  old  seamen, 
to  be  taken.    Thus  it  is  that  Jack  is  made  the  instrument  of 


seizing  his  foster-brother  on  his  wedding-day  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
Pennycad  is  also  found  on  board  the  Dauntless,  in  common  with 
all  the  remaining  dramatis  persona:  of  importance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Delaunay.  'Twas  ever  thus  in  melodrama,  nautical 
and  otherwise.  The  pressed  men  elect  Harry  as  their  spokesman, 
and,  on  behalf  of  them  and  himself,  he  refuses  to  obey  orders. 
That  a  wrangle  terminating  in  a  blow  should  ensue  between  the 
foster-brothers  is  improbable  enough,  but  is  perhaps  permissible. 
That,  the  blow  having  been  struck,  the  offender  Harry  should  be 
triced  up  is  a  mild  expedient,  since  the  dramatist  might  gratify 
his  audience  with  a  sight  of  their  hero  kneeling  and  blindfolded 
before  a  firing  party  of  Marines.  But  that  the  ship's  captain 
should  be  appealed  to,  in  the  face  of  flagrant  mutiny  in  time  of 
war,  to  decide  on  a  private  quarrel  between  his  first  lieutenant, 
the  latter's  foster-brother,  and  another  pressed  man  reaches  the 
ludicrous ;  one  would  say  the  lowest  limits  of  the  ludicrous,  but 
for  what  follows.  First  lieutenant  and  the  wretch  at  the  gratings 
— a  convicted  mutineer — shake  hands,  and  the  captain,  who  nobly 
declares  that  he  wants  a  crew  of  willing  men,  and  not  of  mutineers, 
allows  the  first  lieutenant  to  appeal  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
men,  which  he  does  in  a  speech  unequalled  in  our  experience  for 
noisy  flatulency — a  quality  to  which  Mr.  Charles  Warner  gave 
fullest  effect.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  result,  except  to  re- 
mark upon  the  trifling  detail  that  the  man  just  released  from  the 
gratings  finds  a  cutlass  ready  to  his  hands  to  wave  in  token  of 
his  newlv-boin  loyalty. 

The  acting  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Charles  Warner, 
who  plays  Jack  Westlake,  instead  of  the  marked  accent  which 
he  once  had,  has  acquired  a  lisping,  mincing  affectation.  In 
spite  of  this,  his  impersonation  of  the  sailor  bold  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  robust  quality,  and  throughout  he  was  tempestuous, 
or  at  least  windy.  Mr.  Charles  Glenny  as  the  foster-brother 
Harry  exhibited  useful  qualities.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
gusty  character  of  his  confrere,  perhaps  we  might  say  that  he 
was  breezy.  If  there  was  less  of  the  hero  in  his  performance, 
there  was  more  of  the  sailor,  though  perhaps  that  is  not  say- 
ing much,  and  at  times,  particularly  in  his  quarter-deck  speech, 
he  strained  his  voice  as  he  would  have  strained  the  patience  of 
any  other  audience.  The  humours  of  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  and 
Miss  Fanny  Brough  had  the  slightest  possible  connexion  with 
the  story.  Both  are  skilful  artists,  and  the  lines  could  not 
have  suited  them  better  had  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  written  them. 
Both  parts  would  bear  shortening  with  advantage.  Perhaps  the 
most  consistently  and  appropriately  played  of  all  the  characters 
was  that  of  Pennycad  by  Mr.  Julian  Cross.  He  was  a  villain  of 
melodrama,  and  he  knew  it.  The  scowl,  the  cynic  smile,  the 
crouching,  cringing  attitude,  all  were  there,  and  were  never 
abandoned,  and  his  patient  whining  under  unceasing  football 
treatment  was  wonderful.  It  seemed  that  whenever  Pennycad 
was  not  being  kicked  or  beaten  he  was  being  reminded  of  some 
time  when  he  had  been.  Miss  Millward  gave  an  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  the  rather  colourless  part  of  Marie,  and,  where  she 
had  the  opportunity,  showed  that  she  has  acquired  some  power  of 
expressing  passion.  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney  made  a  fine  florid,  but 
rather  provincial,  Delaunay ;  Mr.  William  Lugg  a  pictu- 
resque man-o'-war's  captain.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to 
the  judiciously-written  and  judiciously-played  incidental  music. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  Mr.  Pettitt's  work  is  excellent 
within  the  limits  of  its  intention,  since,  had  it  been  otherwise,  we 
should  not  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  giving  it 
serious  consideration,  and  of  pointing  out  faults  rendered  addi- 
tionally conspicuous  by  the  general  merits  of  the  play. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  has  shown  himself  an  offender  against 
historical  accuracy  before  to-day,  but  never  to  the  extent 
revealed  in  A  Royal  Divorce,  at  the  New  Olympic  Theatre, 
wherein  he  revives  Josephine  to  warn  Napoleon  on  the  eve 
of  Waterloo  of  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Here,  again,  we 
are  in  the  region  of  melodrama,  and  melodrama,  moreover, 
arranged  with  a  view  to  spectacular  effect.  The  specta- 
cular effect  has  been  fully  obtained,  and  since  the  blood  has 
been  thrilled  by  the  stirring  strains  of  "  The  Marseillaise," 
"  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  and  "  Rule  Britannia,"  little  else  matters 
in  work  of  this  class.  The  keynote  to  the  sentiment  in  the 
piece  is  the  unfailing  devotion  of  the  unhappy  lady  to  Napoleon, 
and  his  remorse  and  revived  affection.  In  fact,  his  love  for  her 
seems  never  to  have  failed.  It  is  a  little  surprising,  apart  from 
the  historical  side  of  the  question,  that  Mr.  Wills  has  not  made 
more  of  his  subject.  If  Miss  Hawthorne  did  not  make  quite  the 
Josephine  we  expected  to  see,  she  gave  a  highly  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  rendering  of  the  part,  at  times  rising  to  dignity  and 
eloquence.  Mr.  Murray  Carson,  excellent  in  make-up,  reproduced 
many  of  the  well-known  external  characteristics  of  Napoleon, 
such  as  the  hands  in  the  pockets,  the  quick,  irritable  walk,  and 
the  ever-present  snuff-box,  but  failed  to  give  the  fiery  impetuosity 
and  stern  will-power  of  the  Child  of  Destiny.  Talleyrand  is  an 
almost  equally  awkward  character  to  introduce,  a  fact  apparently 
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recognized  by  both  author  and  actor,  since  neither  attempted  to 
indicate  anything  more  than  some  pert  commonplaces  and  a  strut. 
Neither  wit  nor  suave  dignity  was  apparent.  Of  Miss  Lesley 
Bell's  Marie  Louise  the  less  said  the  better.  Miss  Georgie  Esmond 
made  an  extremely  arch,  pleasant  Stephanie  de  Beauharnais. 

Yvette  is  the  name  of  a  wordless  play  produced  at  the  Avenue 
Theatre  on  Saturday  night.  It  is  written  by  M.  Carre  Jils,  the 
author  of  L 'Enfant  Prodigue,  and  M.  Henri  Redmond,  the  music 
having  been  composed  by  M.  Henri  Gedalge.  The  story  is  old 
and  trite,  qualities  not  relieved  by  novelty  in  treatment  or  excep- 
tional skill  in  representation.  The  taste  for  this  kind  of  work 
is  not  particularly  strongly  implanted  in  the  public  mind,  and 
the  play  must  be  of  extreme  excellence  to  succeed.  "Without 
wishing  to  find  any  particular  fault  with  Yvette,  this  cannot  be 
said  of  it ;  and  the  music,  though  fairly  good,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  faults  of  the  play  on  its  back.  Mile.  Milly 
Dathenes,  Mile.  Duhamel's  understudy  in  U  Enfant  Prodigue,  did 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  any  one  as  Pierrot ;  Mile.  Julie 
Avocat  was  tender  and  pleasing  as  Yvette,  and  the  others  worked 
well  and  were  efficient. 


THE  .REAL  LORD  SALISBURY. 

"  Sometimes,  however,  between  two  diplomatic  despatches,  he  escapes 
from  the  London  fogs,  and  then  you  see  alight  at  the  Villefranche  railway 
station  a  tall,  strong  man,  his  soft  felt  hat  drawn  well  over  the  forehead, 
and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth— a  sort  of  peasant  of  the  Danube,  of  florid  com- 
plexion — who  climbs  on  foot  the  sunny  path  leading  to  the  new  house." — 
M.  Gaston  Pollonais.  in  the  Figaro. 

M.  Gaston  Pollonais.    Un  Anglais  Pekfide. 
Ang.  Per. 

r\  WHO,  and  0  who  is  that  "tall  strong  man" 
^-^  With  "  the  soft  felt  hat  drawn  over  his  brow," 
With  "  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,"  and  the  cheeks  of  tan, 
Like  the  peasant  who  dwells  by  the  blue  Donau  P 
Who  responds  to  salutes  with  a  dignified  bow 
And  an  answering  pull'  (as  a  smoker  can) — 
0  tell  me,  esteemed  Monsieur  Pollonais,  how 
To  discover  the  name  of  that  tall,  strong  man  ? 

'M .  Poll 

"  The  name  of  that  tall,  strong  man  "?    Ah,  mais— 

You  dare  then  of  me  yourself  to  mock  ? 
Say,  what  little  game  have  we  here  that  you  play  ? 
Vrai  chips  of  an  old  and  perfidious  block  ! 
Dis  done,  blagueur .'  va  !    No  larks  !  vievx  coq  .' 

You  know  not  the  man  ?    Mafoi  !    O  gai! 
The  man  with  the  pipe  and  the  travelling  froc 
You  know  him  not  then  for  Lor  Salsbe"ri,  eh  ? 

You  are  ignorant,  hein  ?  you  have  heard  not  at  all 

Of  a  Premier  Ministre  who  saves  himself  thus 
From  your  "  London  particular  "  what-you-may-call, 
From  your  brouillards — your  fogs — by  a  visit  to  us  ? 
You  know  not  he  journeys  sans  gene,  without  fuss, 

At  notice  of  moment,  as  chance  may  befall, 
Between  two  despatches  to  German  or  Russ 
From  Arlington-Hutfield,  his  family  hall  ? 

Ang.  Per. 

Yes,  I  knew,  Monsieur  Pollonais,  passably  well 

That  our  Premier  with  you,  on  occasion,  has  dwelt, 
And  the  truth  of  his  hat  you  may  possibly  tell 
When  you  say  its  material  is  soft  and  is  felt ; 
But  when  with  his  "  florid  "  complexion  you  dealt, 

I  confess  my  impressions  were  apt  to  rebel, 
And  his  "  pipe  "  in  this  country  has  never  been  smelt, 
He  himself,  it  was  fancied,  detesting  the  smell. 

But  you  Frenchmen  are  so  overwhelmingly  strong 

In  "  exclusive  intelligence,"  we  can  perceive, 
And  your  agents  from  Portugal  round  to  Hong  Kong 
Such  astonishing  telegrams  manage  to  weave  ; 
What  we  plan  and  we  plot,  what  we  hope  to  achieve, 

You  discover  before  execution  so  long 
That  in  this,  like  much  else,  we  are  fain  to  believe 
That  you're  right  in  your  facts  and  we  utterly  wrong. 

So  the  news  that  Lord  Salisbury's  masterful  gripe  

Hand  moved  by  a  brain  full  of  lawless  resource— 
Upon  Lesbos  has  closed ;  or  that  matters  are  ripe 
For  a  British  descent  upon  Lisbon  in  force  ; 
Or  whatever  beside  you  are  pleased  to  endorse 

In  reports  of  this  slightly  sensational  type, 
We  may  know  to  be  no  less  substantial,  of  course, 

Than— the  smoke  from  the  bowl  of  Lord  Salisbury's  pipe. 


REVIEWS. 


HERODAS.* 

THERE  is  not  the  slightest  drawback  to  the  congratulations 
which  we  offer  to  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
upon  their  last  great  "  find."  Not  that  we  wish  to  complain — very 
far  from  it — of  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  new  "  Aristotle." 
We  were  grateful  then  for  an  interesting  addition  to  history,  for 
the  printed  text  and  explanations,  imperfect  as  they  were,  and 
for  the  sumptuous  puzzle  of  the  facsimile.  But  in  every  respect 
the  later  gift  is  the  better. 

In  the  first  place,  apart  from  temporary  noise  and  clap-trap, 
the  "  find  "  is  itself  far  more  valuable.  Of  course  there  has  not 
been,  and  there  will  not  be,  half  the  clucking  over  it  that  there 
was  over  the  other.  The  name  of  Aristotle  is  known  and  justly 
revered  by  thousands  and  millions  of  people.  Herodas  was  yester- 
day little  more  than  a  name  to  the  most  learned  Hellenist. 
Every  one  was  ready  to  suppose  that  in  a  MS.  bearing  the  name 
of  Aristotle  a  rich  source  of  new  wisdom  must  have  been  opened. 
Scholars  indeed  knew  better,  and  are  but  mildly  disappointed 
with  the  moderate  increase  of  previous  knowledge  which  a  sift- 
ing criticism  will  discover  in  The  Constitution  of  Athens.  On 
the  other  hand,  few  will  be  much  excited  at  hearing  that  a 
papyrus  has  come  to  light  containing  half  a  dozen  short  dramatie 
sketches  in  verse,  composed  in  an  Ionic  dialect  by  an  author 
whom,  without  fixing  his  date  precisely,  we  may  call 
Alexandrian,  and  assign  to  the  same  group  as  Theocritus.  But 
among  scholars  and  lovers  of  literature  there  will  be  great  joy. 
For  Herodas  is  literature,  and  that  of  a  high  class. 

Further,  the  Museum  has  been  wise  in  the  manner  of  publica- 
tion. Deciphering  and  explanation  should  be  sharply  distin- 
guished. The  first  is  the  proper  business  of  the  custodians;  and 
they  have  taken  the  right  course  in  keeping  to  it.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  consulted  the  convenience  of  those  who  want 
something  more  than  the  bare  letters,  by  giving  to  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford the  opportunity  of  issuing  his  "  first  recension,"  with  accents, 
tentative  emendations,  &c,  separately  but  at  the  same  time  with 
the  book  from  the  Museum.  The  whole  performance  is  thoroughly- 
scientific  and  serviceable. 

Of  the  ten  MSS.  contained  in  the  book,  nine  may  be  here 
passed  over.  One  indeed — part  of  a  speech  by  an  Attic  orator 
who  may  not  improbably  be  Hyperides — is  new,  but  mutilated 
out  of  all  literary  value  ;  and  the  rest  concern  specialists  only. 
But  Herodas  (or  Herondas,  whichever  be  right)  should  be  read 
promptly  by  all  who  have  any  Greek.  Of  his  manner,  as  Mr. 
Kenyon  says,  the  fifteenth  idyll  of  Theocritus,  called  "  The  women 
of  Syracuse,"  will  give  a  fair  idea.  Mr.  Kenyon  adds  that  Theocritu3 
is  the  greater  master ;  it  might  be  better  to  say  that  he  is  the 
greater  poet.  Herodas,  in  fact,  is  not  poetical  at  all,  in  that  senss 
which  makes  "poetry"  depend  on  a  certain  unreality  of  atmosphere 
and  circumstance.  That  he  writes  even  in  verse  seems  to  be  an 
accident  of  tradition,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  his  versification  is  hia 
least  merit ;  his  purpose  plainly  is  to  be  as  true  as  he  knows  how, 
and  for  vivid  life  he  may  compete  with  any  one,  ancient  or 
modern,  that  we  know.  It  is  the  best  and  truest  of  compliments 
to  say  that  he  makes  us  call  louder  than  ever  for  the  lost  Menander, 
But  perhaps  a  good  time  is  yet  coming. 

To  appreciate  the  artistic  value  of  these  poems  exactly  we  must 
wait  till  the  interpretation  is  more  complete.  "  They  are  not  so 
long,"  says  the  editor  truly,  "  but  that  readers  may  find  out  for 
themselves  without  difficulty  whether  or  not  they  are  amusing." 
Where  everything  turns  upon  those  sharp  little  touches  which 
just  make  jewels  out  of  commonplace,  summary  is  useless,  and 
we  shall  not  attempt  it.  For  the  present  all  will  be  busy  on  the 
technical  work  of  reading  and  revising  the  text,  work  from 
which  no  one  need  turn  away.  Here  is  a  new  vocabulary,  a  new 
shade  of  dialect,  heaps  of  expressions  unknown  or  scarcely  known 
before.  Any  man,  with  his  dictionary  and  his  common  sense, 
may  do  a  little  bit  of  service  here  and  there,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Bentley  and  Porson  themselves  would  have  been  often  at 
fault.    Et  nos  ergo  manum. 

The  general  character  of  the  language  may  be  gathered  from 
these  sentences  of  Dr.  Rutherford : — 

It  will,  I  think,  soon  be  placed  beyond  dispute  that  the  mimes  of  Herondas. 
were  not  mere  academic  creations,  but  were  really  intended  for  representa- 
tion. They  are  manifestly  meant  to  "fetch"  the  vulgar.  The  license, 
of  the  metre  had  perhaps  the  same  purpose.  .  .  .  The  vocabulary  is  extra- 
ordinarily interesting,  comprising  not  only  .  .  .  expressive  and  natural 
compounds  .  .  .  but  also  .  .  .  words  of  which  the  meaning  has  been  pre- 
served almost  by  miracle,  and  .  .  .  terms  to  the  signification  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  hardly  a  clue. 

And  now  for  some  special  examples. 

The  fourth  poem  of  Herodas  represents  a  visit  paid  by  two  ladies,, 
each  with  a  servant,  to  a  certain  temple.  AVhen  they  arrive  at 
the  door,  Cynno,  one  of  the  ladies,  orders  her  slave  Cydilla  to 
summon  the  verger,  who  is  within  the  temple,  to  open  it.  The 
slave  is  staring  about,  and  Cynno  scolds  her  violently  for  her 

*  Classical  Texts  from  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  bv  F  G 
Kenyon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  &c.  British  Museum' 
1891. 

Herondas:  A  First  Recension.  By  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.  A .,  LL.D.,  Head- 
master of  Westminster,  ic.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.    2891.  ' 
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stupidity  and  inattention,  concluding  with  this  mysterious 
sentence  (v.  50)  : — 

rr/p(ep)rj  Kelvn 
iv  >)  to  fiptypa  tovto  TO)vavp(os)  Kvijan. 

The  other  lady  expostulates  gently : — "  You  must  not  expect 
everything  in  a  minute,  Cynno.  She  is  but  a  slave,  and  the  ears 
of  a  slave  are  choked  with  dulness  "  : — 

SovXrj  'art,  SovXrjs  8'  oora  vioBpli)  6\lj3ei. 

To  which  Cynno  retorts,  again  incomprehensibly  : — 

aAA  r)fxcpTj  ye  /a/7ri  fi££ov  wBrirai. 

The  letters  in  brackets  are  reported  as  doubtful,  but  in  the  first 
case  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  the  editors  think,  the 
common  word  y'ipeprj  was  what  the  copyist  wrote.  But  ypeprj, 
whether  in  the  sense  of  day  or  of  gentle,  offers  no  sense,  and 
it  is  our  business  to  conjure  sense  out  of  the  passage.  We 
invite  particular  attention  to  our  first  pass,  because  here  is  the 
essence  of  the  trick ;  and  we  need  hardly  add  that  there  is  no 
deception.  We  have  got  two  places  to  mend,  and  we  notice  that 
each  of  them  presents  us  with  the  letters  t)fiept].  It  is  likely 
then,  and  almost  certain,  that  the  same  word  should  be  read  in 
both  places.  Next,  let  us  look  at  the  last  verse.  It  is  a  reply  to 
the  remark  that  "  the  ears  of  a  slave  are  choked  with  dulness," 
and  it  says,  "  Yes,  but  ....  on  the  contrary  (neat)  tends  to 
increase  f«ri  piC0V  oiduTai)."  The  Greek  says  "  pushes  to  en- 
largement," instead  of  "  tends,"  or  "  runs,"  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  metaphor.  Now,  to  give 
this  reply  any  point,  "  the  ears  of  a  slave  "  must  have  been 
contrasted  with  some  other  part  of  her.  Thus  the  question  is 
reduced  to  this.  Is  ipeprj  like  the  name  of  any  part  of  the  body  ? 
•Certainly  it  is:  the  word  pdpn  meant  hand,  or  perhaps,  to  mark 
that  it  was  not  in  polite  use,  we  should  say  paw.  The  word  itself 
was  barely  known  to  us,  but  common  enough  in  its  compound 
■evp.apr]s,  easy,  or  light  to  the  hand.  For  rjpfpi  put  ;}  p-aprj, 
Tier  hand,  or  paw,  and  we  see  not  only  what  the  retort  of  Cynno 
means  in  itself,  but  also  that,  to  account  for  it,  she  must  have 
previously  ordered  Cydilla  to  do  something  with  her  hand — a 
fresh  proof  that  the  same  mistake  has  been  made  in  both  places. 

We  go  back  then  to  the  first  place,  and  rind  that  Cydilla  is 
doing  something  already  with  her  hand,  though  not  anything 
very  useful.  She  is  "  rubbing  her  pate  (fipiypa) "  in  it,  and  is 
told  to  do  something  better.  "Lay  hold  with  your  paw  (ri) 
papij},"  says  her  mistress  ;  "  the  one  in  which  you  are  rubbing 
your  head,"  and  she  points  of  course  to  the  door-knocker,  with 
which  temples,  like  other  houses,  were  provided,  as  we  see  for 
instance  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides.  "  Remember,"  pleads  the  friend, 
"  that  slaves'  ears  are  not  so  quick  as  ours."  "  But  their  paws," 
3ays  the  other,  sneering  and  snappish,  "  are  bigger  and  stronger, 
which  is  more  to  the  point." 

Further,  we  can  now  see,  or  at  least  guess,  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  eiri  pe(ov  wBfiTai.  Even  in  English  we  use  to  push 
(wdeladcii)  as  a  sign  for  vigour  and  activity  in  general — as  when 
we  say  of  a  politician  that  he  is  pushing — but  in  Greek  it  is  far 
more  natural,  because  to  a  Greek  ear  a>8-  and  vcod-  are  opposed  as 
positive  and  negative ;  and  since  vtadrjs  meant  slow  or  feeble, 
a)6elo-8ai  of  itself  suggested  the  ideas  of  strength  and  quickness. 
For  which  reason  here  eVl  pei(ov  (Ionic  pe'(ov)  &>6fiTai  is  formally 
•contrasted  with  vwdpl-q  6\i(iei  :  and  indeed,  for  all  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  words  were  actually  so  connected  in  etymology. 

Lastly — and  this  is  always  the  last,  best,  and  only  quite  satis- 
factory end  to  an  investigation  of  this  kind — it  is  possible,  after 
all,  that  in  the  twice-repeated  pcpij  there  is  no  mistake  whatever. 
The  form  paprj  is  the  only  one  mentioned  by  our  few  informants  ; 
but  it  would  be  absurd,  upon  such  evidence  as  exists,  to  say  that 
the  pronunciation  and  spelling  peprj  is  everywhere  and  for  all 
•dialects  impossible. 

And  here  in  strictness  we  have  to  stop.  There  remain  unex- 
plained only  the  letters  Tcovavp(os),  of  which  we  can  say  no  more 
than  that  they  contain,  with  the  article  to,  some  neuter  adjective, 
applicable  to  a  slave's  head,  probably  contemptuous  in  meaning, 
and  in  form  something  like  olo-vpos  or  aicrvpos,  conceivable  words 
but,  so  far  as  appears,  not  known. 

There  is  a  word  o'Io-vttos  or  olo-vrrrj,  meaning  the  grease  of  raw 
wool,  from  which  came  an  adjective  olo-virrjpos  greasy,  and  pro- 
bably also  olcrv7Tp6s  with  the  same  sense.  It  may  be  tnat  this,  or 
something  akin  to  it,  was  the  epithet  applied  by  Cynno  to  the 
head  of  Cydilla  :  the  greasy,  woolly  pate  would  agree  well  with 
the  big  hands  ;  both  belong  to  the  African  type,  which  must  have 
been  common  enough  in  the  slaves  of  a  society  whose  capital 
was  at  Alexandria.  But  this  is  all  guess-work,  and  it  remains  to 
find  the  word. 

There  is  game  for  everybody  in  the  cover,  and  very 
good  sport  to  be  had,  problems  as  severe  and  as  varied  as 
chess,  and  for  the  result  the  recovery  of  literature  as  good 
as  you  shall  easily  find.  One  of  these  poems,  the  fifth, 
entitled  "  A  Jealous  Woman,"  is,  to  our  mind,  of  the  first 
class,  probably  not  inferior  to  the  best  conte  of  the  reader's 
favourite  story-teller.  There  is  easy  work  too,  as  well  as 
difficult.  Here  is  a  new  Greek  proverb  (6.  80),  all  in  a  lump, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  MS.,  aWaKatpovovTrpcTTavreivai.  The 
revisers  of  the  Museum  book,  including  Dr.  Rutherford — who 
deserves  our  best  thanks  for  working  first  over  the  field,  "  with 
the  mud,"  as  the  motto  chosen  from  Herodas  for  his  title-page 
pathetically  complains,  "up  to  his  knees" — have  set  out  the 
words  thus  :  <iXXu  Kaipbp  (or  dXX'  uKaipov)  ov  irpiirovT  elvai :  and, 


as  this  is  nonsense,  they  give  it  up.  We  have  only  to  space  it 
thus — «XXn  Kiupbv  ov  nptTrov  Tfivai — and  the  sense  is  simple. 
"  You  must  seize  an  opportunity  quickly,  if  you  do  not  want  to 
lose  it  ";  literally,  "It  is  not  fit  (uv  ■npiirov  earl)  to  spin  out  (or 
prolong)  a  favourable  moment."  The  context  will  show  that  this 
is  just  what  is  wanted  to  suit  the  amusing  scene. 

The  whole  of  Ilerodas  swarms  with  proverbs.  Here  is  another 
(5-  67))  which  some  one  will  perhaps  clear  up  more  completely 
than  we  can : — 

KaTT]pTi)<r6a> 
ovtui  Kara  fivos  waTTfp  i/aSou  (!J)  Tipt]. 

Manifestly  it  is  taken  from  some  fable  of  boasts,  one  of  the 
well-known  sort,  in  which  the  mouse  goes  to  law  with  some  other 
creature,  and  the  proceedings  end  in  a  "judgment  of  the  fox," 
which  hits  both  parties  equally  hard.  "  Let  sentence  be  given  " 
(or,  as  the  Greek  law-courts  said,  "  Let  penalty  be  fixed ") 
"  against  .  .  .  and  mouse  alike."  It  is  applied  here  to  a  case 
in  which  both  a  prisoner  and  his  guardian  are  to  receive  punish- 
ment. Does  any  one  know  the  fable?  Who  was  the  other 
party  to  the  law-suit  ?  Was  it  the  cat,  and  should  we  read  loairtp 
aikovpov  ?  The  metre  would  in  some  writers  exclude  this,  but  in 
Herodas  apparently  not. 

Here  again  is  an  expression  (6.  70)  interesting  in  another  way, 
not  because  it  was  unknown  to  us,  but  because  we  did  not  know 
that  it  was  so  popular.  Two  ladies  are  having  a  delightful  con- 
fabulation about  the  miraculous  merits  of  a  certain  Cerdo,  a 
masculine  leather-worker.  Never  was  there  a  man  who  could 
make  for  a  woman  so  well !  "  My  eyes,"  says  one,  "  stood  out  of 
my  head  to  see  his  work  " — 

ra  f3aX\l  ovrais  avSpes  ov%\  ttouvcti 
aiiTal  yap  updd. 

The  five  dots  stand  for  five  letters  illegible.  The  general 
sense  is  clear.  "Male  workmen  will  not  make  the  /3aXXiV — 
whatever  these  may  be — "  so  straight  "  as  women  like  them,  and 
as  they  are  made  by  Cerdo.  But  what  is  the  word  lost  ?  It  is 
iarpkv,  and  the  parenthesis  was  avral  yap  icrpev.  "For  we  are  by 
ourselves  " — i.e.,  "  I  may  say  so  confidentially  entre  femmes,"  a 
proverb  taken  from  a  well-known  place  in  Aristophanes,  where  it 
has  exactly  the  same  sense.  Whether  the  remark  is  specially 
confidential,  or  only  as  much  so  as  the  whole  conversation,  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  when  we  know  what  a  fiaWlov  was. 
Which,  with  the  rest,  we  leave  to  the  reader. 


NOVELS.* 

MR.  MANVILLE  FENN  has  broken  comparatively  new 
ground  in  his  tale  of  Haytian  ways  and  .Voodoo  worship. 
Hitherto  the  novelist,  with  an  occasional  exception  in  favour  of 
Guadeloupe  or  Martinique,  has  left  the  West  Indian  islands  un- 
touched ;  and,  indeed,  the  modern  developments  of  some  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  group  have  little  to  boast  of  in  picturesque 
suggestiveness.  In  Hayti,  however,  things  are  different  and 
men's  methods  more  direct.  Nature  runs  ,riot,  and  so,  unfortu- 
nately, do  human  beings.  It  does  not  even  need  the  dangerous 
and  elementary  process  of  "  scratching  "  them  to  discover  the 
"  Tartar "  that  lies  very  near  the  surface  of  them  all,  white  as 
well  as  black,  black  as  well  as  coloured.  They  are  only  too 
ready  to  throw  off  the  thin  veneer  of  external  civilization  that 
has  been  laboriously  fastened  on  them,  and  to  glory  in  their 
nakedness- — mental,  moral,  and  physical.  It  is  some  of  these 
aspects  of  Haytian  life  of  which  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  treats 
in  Mahme  Nousie.  Mahme,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  corruption 
of  Madame,  and  Nousie  is  the  short  for  Venousie  or  Venus. 
Nousie  is  a  quadroon  girl,  married  to  a  planter  of  French  extrac- 
tion, but  considered,  in  right  of  the  taint  in  her  blood,  as  the  fair 
game  of  her  husband's  dearest  friend.  She  resists,  the  husband 
discovers  his  friend's  designs,  and  there  is  naturally  a  quarrel. 
The  two  men  join  different  sides  in  one  of  the  many  revolutions 
that  happens  to  be  taking  place,  and  Georges  Dulau,  Nousie's 
husband,  selects  the  losing  one.  He  is  shot  down  by  his  rival 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  flies  to  the  woods,  with  the  baby  and  its 
faithful  black  nurse.  The  second  part  of  the  story  occurs  in 
Paris,  and  here,  it  must  be  confessed,  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  is 
hardly  so  much  in  his  element.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  enlist 
the  feelings  of  the  reader  in  the  simultaneous  raptures  of  two 
pairs  of  lovers ;  and  when  the  adored  of  one  is  the  sister  of  the 
other  the  position  becomes  more  complicated  still.  The  state  of 
mind  belonging,  under  these  circumstances,  to  a  man  and  a 
brother  is  curious  and  interesting.  He  thinks  with  one  half  of 
him  that  each  is  too  good  for  the  other,  and  with  the  rest  of  him 
he  is  inclined  to  look  with  contempt  upon  both.  If  any  sensa- 
tion besides  is  left  to  him,  it  is  one  of  surprise  as  to  how  on  earth 
they  ever  came  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  None  of  these  general 
principles,  however,  apply  to  Bart  Durham,  medical  student,  or 
to  Paul  Lowther,  artist.    They  gush  to  each  other  at  great 

*  Mahme  Nousie.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  2  vols.  London:  Hurst  & 
Blackett.  1891. 

Ruling  the  Planets.  By  Mina  E.  Burton.  3  vols.  London  :  Kichard 
Bentley  &  Son.  1891. 

The  Lady  of  Haven's  Combe.  By  E.  H.  Bering.  2  vols.  "  Ather- 
stone"  series.    London:  Art  and  Book  Company.  1891. 

The  Man  with  a  Thumb.  By  W.  C.  Hudson.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1891 
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length  about  the  objects  of  their  affections,  Lucie  Lowther  and 
Aube  Dulau  (otherwise  Nousie's  baby),  who  have  been  for  many  years 
past  at  a  convent  school  in  Paris.  This  convent  is  certainly  a 
place  apart  from  any  other  -with  whose  rules  we  are  acquainted. 
There  is  an  amount  of  freedom  allowed  to  the  young  ladies  which 
■would  not  be  unsuited  to  an  American  establishment,  en  tout 
bien,  tout  honneur,  bien  entendu.  We  are  glad  to  take  leave  of 
the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  convent  and  accompany  Aube  back 
to  the  land  of  her  birth,  under  the  escort  of  one  Mme.  Saintone, 
the  widow,  though  Aube  does  not  know  it,  of  her  father's 
murderer.  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  the  gift  of  not  only  seeing 
truth,  but  of  drawing  it  picturesquely.  His  portrait  of  Mahme 
Nousie,  with  her  Southern  beauty  prematurely  faded  with  trouble 
and  hard  work,  and  her  stout  form  decked  with  the  gaudy  colours 
which  are  the  instinct  of  every  creature  with  negro  blood  in  its 
veins,  is  faithful  as  well  as  touching.  Like  all  her  race,  she  is  a 
being  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  her  child.  To  keep  her  away 
from  the  island,  to  have  her  brought  up  as  a  lady  and  given  the 
best  that  money  can  give,  it  is  for  this  that  Nousie  has  opened  a 
cabaret  for  the  negroes  and  has  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  herself. 
Of  course  she  never  once  thinks  of  the  shock  that  the  girl  must 
undergo  when  she  is  plunged  suddenly  into  such  a  position, 
she  never  thinks  about  anything  but  the  fact  that  she  is  to 
have  her  child  again.  Her  gradual  awakening,  and  the  struggles 
of  both  mother  and  daughter  to  hide  their  pain,  are  finely  told. 
So  is  the  story  of  how  they  both  remained  "  faithful  unto  death." 
Woven  into  their  lives  are  mysteries  innumerable.  Spells, 
strange  drugs,  the  evil  eye,  awful  threats,  and  still  more 
awful  doings  of  the  Voodoo.  It  would  be  unfair  to  tell  this  part 
of  the  story,  which  is  full  of  novelty  and  fascination  for  those 
who  read  it.  It  is  strange  to  see  human  character  brought  back  to 
its  primitive  elements  as  near  as  can  be,  and  the  effect  is  as  weird 
as  the  light  of  a  furnace  playing  on  the  black  figures  that  are 
feeding  it.  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  knows  the  kind  of  people  he  is 
writing  about,  their  passions  and  their  virtues,  their  gross  super- 
stitions, and  the  patience  with  which  they  will  endure  all  things 
for  those  they  love.  His  story  will  therefore  have  a  power  to 
charm,  which  is  often  lacking  in  tales  of  higher  pretensions. 

There  is  something  almost  colossal  in  the  innocence  which  Miss 
Burton  has  brought  to  bear  on  Hiding  the  Planets,  an  innocence 
only  equalled  by  her  truly  feminine  disregard  of  the  ordinarily 
accepted  laws  of  morality.  With  a  contempt,  too,  for  the  inherent 
fitness  of  things  that  is  really  humorous,  she  makes  her  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  hero,  whose  lofty  motives  in  initiating  and  carry- 
ing through  a  fraud  no  one  will  dispute,  a  doctor,  and  therefore 
doubly  bound  to  uphold  the  will  by  which  hospitals  would  be 
largely  benefited.  Miss  Burton,  in  the  person  of  the  clergyman's 
son  and  bank-clerk,  relating  this  perilous  episode  of  his  life,  is 
always  protesting  the  grandeur  and  disinterested  magnanimity 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Sinclair,  who  put  himself  under  the  power  of 
the  law  merely  to  benefit  the  widow  and  the  orphan ; 
and,  indeed,  some  praise  may  be  allowed  him,  as  the  success 
of  the  fraud  would  place  his  own  sister,  the  dead  man's  fiancee, 
in  a  very  unpleasant  position.  The  question  propounded  by 
Dr.  Sinclair,  a  highly  respected  physician  of  Harley  Street,  to 
a  Mr.  Stephen  Maurice,  organist  and  bank  clerk,  whom  he  met  in 
a  train,  was  this.  Would  Mr.  Maurice  permit  Dr.  Sinclair  to 
take  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  personal  resemblance  existing 
between  him  (Mr.  Maurice)  and  the  late  Herbert  Fanshawe,  and 
consent,  for  a  few  days  only,  to  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
was  Herbert  Fanshawe  himself?  Now,  by  the  will  of  Fanshawe, 
grandfather,  if  Herbert  Fanshawe  predeceased  his  uncle  and 
recent  holder  of  the  property,  the  estate  was  to  be  sold,  and  the 
money  divided  between  hospitals.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
survived  his  uncle,  Mrs.  Fanshawe,  her  two  daughters,  and 
younger  son  would  be  handsomely  provided  for.  Now,  unluckily, 
Herbert  Fanshawe  died  on  the  morning  previous  to  Dr.  Sinclair's 
meeting  with  Maurice,  and  his  uncle  late  that  same  night,  so 
that  the  property  belonged  legally  to  the  hospitals.  By  a  strange 
series  of  circumstances,  no  one  ex'cept  Dr.  Sinclair  and  Fanshawe's 
own  man  Wylde  were  aware  of  his  death,  though  why  his  own 
devoted  mother  and  sisters  should  not  have  been  nursing 
him  during  his  illness  we  are  never  told.  However,  Maurice 
agrees  to  befriend  the  widow  and  the  orphan— at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  and  suffering— and  the  first  step  is  taken  which  is  to 
involve  at  least  four  persons  in  guilt  and  danger.  Only  one 
of  them,  the  brother  and  heir  of  the  dead  man,  ever  shows 
the  faintest  reluctance  or  remorse.  Miss  Burton  has  spared 
herself  no  trouble  in  the  elaboration  of  her  details,  and  even 
gives  evidence  of  considerable  ingenuity ;  but  her  plot  is 
too  heavy  a  weight  for  her  to  carry,  and  she  does  not  know 
what  she  is  writing  about.  No  man  or  men  would  ever  risk  their 
whole  lives  and  fortunes  to  save  any  family  on  earth  from  penury, 
and  if  they  did,  their  clumsy  scheme  of  imposture  would  be  seen 
through  at  once.  Here  were  the  dead  man's  family,  fiancee,  and 
lawyer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  detective  who  appears  later  on  the 
scene,  all  willing  to  accept  Stephen  Maurice  as  Herbert  Fanshawe. 
And  this  not  after  a  lapse  of  years,  but  after  a  short  illness.  Immense 
and  ostentatious  precautions  are  taken  to  provide  him  with  a 
suitable  coffin,  and  when  placed  in  it  the  whole  thing  is  concealed 
in  a  cassone  in  the  dead  man's  own  studio,  and  all  through  the  six 
weeks  occupied  with  telling  the  tale  the  thought  hangs  heavy  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  when  and  how  the  body  is  to  get  Chris- 
tian burial.  However,  Dr.  Sinclair's  motto  evidently  is  Heaven 
helps  those  who  help  themselves  to  other  people's  money,  and  a 
boat  accident  abroad,  where  Charlie  Fanshawe  is  saved  by  Stephen 


Maurice,  provides  an  excuse.  Maurice,  who  is  supposed  to  be  dead, 
is  entered  in  the  local  papers  as  Herbert  Fanshawe,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  death  provided  by  the  local  doctor.  Maurice  gets  better ; 
but  some  heavy  carvings  are  placed  in  a  coffin  and  sent  back  to 
London  as  his  corpse,  and  Sinclair,  who  knows  by  experience  that 
"  there  are  ways  and  means  of  avoiding  the  Customs  "  (a  nice  gentle- 
man, truly !),  smuggles  it  home.  Of  character-drawing,  the  only 
specimen  is  in  Charley  Fanshawe,  the  one  person  with  a  grain  of 
morality  in  the  whole  book.  For  the  rest,  they  are  quite  unreal, 
far  too  numerous,  and  often  liable  to  be  caricatures.  Fanshawe's 
betrothed,  Geraldine  Sinclair,  is  meant  to  be  very  charming ;  but 
she  is  unpleasantly  gushing,  and  the  practice  of  young  ladies- 
confiding  in  detail  to  their  brothers  the  change  which  their 
lovers'  kisses  had  undergone  cannot  sufficiently  be  discouraged. 
Altogether  Ruling  the  Planets  is  too  ambitious  for  a  first  attempt, 
and  is  very  crude  in  treatment ;  but  Miss  Burton  has  some  ideas, 
and  in  time  she  may  do  better. 

The  Lady  of  Raven's  Combe  is  out  of  place  at  the  present  day. 
With  its  disguised  old  women,  its  lost  heirs,  its  Italian  savants, 
and  its  female  ghosts,  it  should  have  belonged  to  the  era  of  Mrs. 
Badcliffe.  These,  however,  are  merely  accessories ;  the  aim  and 
scope  of  the  book  is  controversial.  Those  of  the  characters  who- 
are  not  Catholics  to  start  with  usually  become  so  at  the  end,  and 
the  religion  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  one  subject  of  talk, 
whether  the  occasion  be  a  dinner-party  or  a  hunting  breakfast. 
People  are  called  less  by  their  names  than  by  some  singular 
appellation.  The  hero — who,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  is  at 
twenty-five  the  victim  of  "  heart-weariness  " — is  invariably  spoken 
of  as  The  Stranger.  Two  ladies  are  never  referred  to  save 
as  The  Privileged  Catholic  and  The  Privileged  Catholic's 
Daughter.  A  young  Mr.  Pitmore  is  The  Half-Betrothed,  and 
there  are,  besides,  The  Lady  in  Black  Velvet  and  The 
Lady  in  Black  Velvet's  Daughter.  The  heart-weary  young 
man  is  roaming  through  the  world  in  search  of  a  stranger  with 
objective  eyes,  whom  he  had  once  met  on  board  the  Folke- 
stone boat,  and  whom  he  desired  to  see  "  not  only  because  he  was- 
the  best  man  "  he  had  ever  come  across,  but  mainly  "  how  it  was 
that  a  man  of  his  powerful  mind  could  be  so  certain  about  his 
religion."  The  quest  is  in  vain — it  seems  yet  more  hopeless  than, 
the  old  one  of  "  London  "  and  "  Gilbert  " — for  Lord  de  Freville  is 
dead.  However,  his  influence  lives  on,  for  in  the  end  his  disciple 
dies  a  Catholic.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  care  taken  by  Mr. 
Dering  over  the  details  of  his  book.  He  mentions  no  less  than 
twenty  times  during  his  two  volumes  that  his  characters  turn 
pale,  and  this  not  counting  the  many  occasions  on  which  they 
grow  red  and  white  from  anger.  He  also  never  describes  a  meet- 
ing at  table  of  any  sort  without  setting  forth  the  arrangement  of 
the  guests.    In  Vol.  I.,  p.  89,  we  have  plan  No.  1,  so — 

Mr.  Crayston 
O 

Curate's  half-sister   q   Lady  Ledchester 


Sir  Roger  Arden  O 
Lady  Maud  0 
The  Stranger 
Privileged  Catholic 


Lord  Ledchester 


0    Edmund  Arden 
Miss  Exmore 


The  Curate 

Privileged  Catholic's 
Daughter 


In  page  93  another  plan ;  in  125  he  contents  himself  with  a  mere- 
description  of  how  they  were  disposed  of  at  lunch,  and  at  160  at 
a  hunting  breakfast,  while  in  Vol.  II.,  page  32,  we  finish  up- 
with  their  seats  at  a  betrothal  feast.  During  the  first  party  the 
host  indulges  himself  with  repeating  four  verses  written  by  the- 
late  Lord  Houghton,  a  feat  worthy  of  remark  when  we  recollect 
how  long  one  verse  seems  to  the  rash  person  who  has  begun  to- 
recite  it.  But  the  people  in  the  Lady  of  Raven's  Combe  are 
fettered  by  no  common  rules,  and  are  not  as  other  men.  One 
reflection  will  spring  to  the  mind  of  the  feeblest  critic — that,  if 
Mr.  Dering  wished  to  write  a  controversial  pamphlet,  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  that  he  threw  it  into  the  form  of  a  novel. 

The  Man  with  a  Thumb  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  with  a 
long  thumb  or  a  queer  thumb)  is  one  of  a  series  of  novels  which 
has  come  into  fashion  during  the  last  few  years,  and  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  many  of  its  kind.  As,  of  course,  the  sole 
interest  of  these  tales  lies  in  the  plot,  it  would  be  unfair  to  refer 
to  it.  Like  all  its  fellows,  it  is  elaborate,  and  requires  to  be  care- 
fully thought  out.  The  language  in  which  the  story  is  told  leaves 
a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  especially  that  of  Cathcart  the  detective, 
which  is  frequently  obscure,  and  oftener  still  inverted.  For  ex- 
ample, on  p.  65  : — "  These  documents  either  implicated  a  young 
man  who  called  upon  her  at  stated  intervals,  or  which,  being  in, 
his  hands,  would  prove  of  such  value  that  to  possess  them  he 
could  bring  himself  to  commit  murder."  Perhaps  it  is  hyper- 
critical to  object  to  a  detective  saying  "  Arrange  so  as  I  can  get " 
but  when  an  elegant  young  gentleman  who  has  lived  abroad 
addresses  his  male  friend  as  "  Ma  chere,"  and  the  writer  describes 
a  table  in  its  situation  "  relatively  as  the  one  "  he  was  seated  at 
(p.  1 39),  the  reader  begins  to  have  uneasy  qualms  that  it  is  not 
the  detective's  style  only  that  is  at  fault.  Still,  the  book  may  do- 
to  skim  through  on  a  short  railway  journey. 
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VENETIAN  PRINTING.* 

THE  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Brown's  book  is  undoubtedly 
that  in  which  he  traces  the  early  history  of  press  legisla- 
tion, which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  just  now.  He  care- 
fully states  what  he  has  discovered  in  the  Venetian  archives  as 
to  the  early  customs  and  practices  which  preceded  laws  of  copy- 
right, and  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Republican  Government 
dealt  with  such  questions  as  they  arose,  and  how  they  regulated 
monopolies.  He  fully  explains  the  part  the  guild  of  printers  and 
booksellers  played  in  the  long  contest  with  the  Papacy,  and  de- 
tails the  gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Index  and  the 
censorship  of  the  Inquisition,  until  the  literary  trade  of  Venice 
was  ruined.  The  second  half  of  the  volume  consists  of  the  original 
documents  on  which  the  first  half  is  founded. 

Mr.  Brown's  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  for  and  against  the  date  of  a  book  printed  at  Venice 
ostensibly  in  1461.  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Brown  omits  to  say 
where  it  was  printed ;  but  the  controversy  is  not  so  much  as  to 
the  where — because  all  bibliographers  know  that — but  the  when. 
The  date  in  the  colophon  of  the  Decor  Puellarum  is  undoubtedly 
1 46 1  ;  and,  if  there  is  no  mistake,  this  makes  it  the  first  book 
printed  in  Italy,  and  five  years  earlier  than  the  Lactantius,  which 
was  printed  at  Subiaco  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  in  1465. 
But  it  seems  likely  that  Jenson,  the  printer  of  the  Decor,  left  out 
an  x  in  the  date,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  1471.  "If  1461 
be  not  the  correct  date,  then  Subiaco  takes  the  place  of  Venice  as 
the  first  home  of  Italian  printing,  and  Jenson,  the  Frenchman, 
'lias  to  yield  his  position  of  prototjpographer  of  Italy  to  the 
Germans  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz."  So  Mr.  Brown  succinctly 
states  the  question  at  issue.  Venice,  with  1469  as  its  first  date, 
has  to  yield  to  Subiaco  and  also  to  Rome  (1467),  and  stands  on  a 
level  with  Milan,  where  the  first  book  was  dated  also  in  1469.  "We 
fear  the  verdict  must  be  given  against  Venice.  Misdated  books 
were  not  uncommon.  Mr.  Brown  quotes  the  case  of  an  Appianus, 
printed  in  1495  but  dated  "  mdccccxcxv,"  and  a  Mataratius, 
printed  in  1478  but  dated  ten  years  earlier.  The  typical  case  is, 
of  course,  the  Oxford  St.  Jerome,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  appears  to 
be  ignorant.  It  was  printed  by  Theodore  Rood  in  1478,  and  by 
the  omission  of  an  x  was  made  to  appear  ten  years  older.  The 
evidence  is  clear  and  convincing.  Apart  from  the  appearance 
of  the  book,  one  point  is  almost  enough.  Rood's  next  book  is 
dated  ten  years  later.  What  was  he  doing  in  the  interval?  The 
same  question  applies  to  Jenson  and  his  Decor  Puellarum.  If  it 
was  really  printed  in  146 1,  why  did  Jenson  print  nothing  else 
until  1470?  Mr.  Brown  evidently  would  like  to  believe  in  the 
date  of  the  Decor,  and  states  the  case  in  its  favour  very  forcibly ; 
but  that  one  question  would  be  enough  to  justify  a  contrary 
decision,  especially  coupled  with  the  fact  that  John  of  Speyer 
claimed  and  was  always  allowed  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
printer  who  set  up  his  press  in  Venice.  Mr.  Brown, 
after  saying  furthermore  that  the  "  format "  of  the  Decor  is 
identical  with  that  of  Jenson's  Palma  Virtutum  and  other  books 
of  1 47 1,  ends  thus  lamely: — "The  consensus  of  modern  criticism 
at  present  tends,  wrongly  we  think,  to  consider  the  dispute  as 
settled  in  favour  of  John  of  Speyer  and  his  edition  of  the  Epistolat 
Familiar es  of  1469."  The  subsequent  chapters  discuss  many 
difficult  questions ;  but  Mr.  Brown's  historical  skill  and  clear- 
sightedness seldom  leave  us  in  obscurity  as  to  the  true  bearing 
of  the  facts  he  adduces.  In  the  fifth  chapter  we  have  some 
most  valuable  and  interesting  extracts  from  the  fragment  of  a 
diary  kept  by  a  Venetian  bookseller  in  1484.  Chapter  vi.  re- 
lates to  the  great  Aldus,  and  two  chapters  follow  on  books  before 
legislation.  The  earliest  laws  on  the  subject  came  into  force 
in  1 5 17>  when  the  first  objects  aimed  at  were  the  formulation 
of  custom  and  precedent,  the  encouragement  of  the  trade,  the 
protection  of  the  customer,  the  definition  of  literary  property, 
and,  finally,  the  creation  of  a  censorship.  The  censorship  was 
political  rather  than  moral,  at  first.  But  many  very  loose  books 
were  undoubtedly  issued  before  Cynthio  degli  Fabritii  wanted  to 
publish  his  treatise  on  the  origin  of  vulgar  proverbs,  Delia  Origine 
delli  Volgari  Proverbii.  In  this  work  Cynthio  insulted  the 
Franciscans.  A  long  controversy  ensued,  which  is  fully  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Brown.  The  friars  —  Mr.  Brown  calls  them 
"  monks  "—seized  all  the  copies  they  could  find,  and  before  the 
affair  was  finally  adjusted  Cynthio  was  ruined.  A  censorship 
was  established  by  law  in  1526,  and  the  Ten  appointed  inspectors 
to  report  to  them  on  every  work  printed.  They  were  two  at 
first,  but  later  on  consisted  of  the  Inquisitor,  the  Public  Reader, 
and  the  Doge's  Secretary.  The  Church,  as  we  might  expect, 
paid  little  heed  to  morals,  but  was  very  strict  about  heresy. 
The  case  of  Francis  Stella  is  taken  by  Mr.  Brown  as  typical. 
He  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Pope  was  antichrist,  and 
we  have  here  all  the  process  against  him.  Lutheran  books  were 
found  in  his  house — it  was  in  1549 — and  eventually  the  unhappy 
man  must  have  thought  himself  lucky  to  escape  with  a  fine  and 
the  burning  of  his  library,  of  which  an  inventory  was  given. 
Altogether  this  is  an  interesting  book,  and  breaks  new  ground. 
History,  as  we  have  said,  rather  than  bibliography,  is  Mr.  Brown's 
strong  point ;  and  his  examination  and  use  of  hitherto  unpublished 
papers  makes  this  a  mine  of  useful  and  novel  information. 
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OLD  ENGLISH  HOUSES.* 

IT  is  probable  that  very  few  Englishmen,  even  among  those 
who  have  a  keen  interest  in  old  buildings,  realize  how  very 
exceptionally  rich  their  own  country  is  in  most  charming  examples 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  late  Mediaeval  and  early 
Renaissance  periods.  Such  stately  mansions  as  Burghley  House, 
Audley  End,  Wollaton,  and  Hardwick,  which  are  well  known  to 
all  lovers  of  art,  and  not  infrequently  visited  by  the  tourist,  are, 
however,  more  than  rivalled  in  splendour  by  the  great  palaces  of 
France  and  Italy.  It  is  rather  in  its  smaller,  less  pretentious 
houses,  with  which  almost  every  county  is  thickly  studded,  that 
England  surpasses  all  Continental  countries.  The  charms  of 
quiet  comfort  and  simple  domestic  life  seem  to  pervade  this 
humbler  class  of  country-house,  and  reflect,  as  it  were,  the  special 
bent  and  the  best  qualities  of  the  English  character.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  Mr.  Gotch,  in  his  new  work  on  the 
Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,  is  not 
illustrating  only  the  lordly  mansions  which  Nash  and  Richardson 
so  skilfully  depicted  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  but  is  also 
selecting  many  beautiful  examples  of  the  more  characteristically 
English  type  of  house,  the  planning  and  design  of  which  is  a 
natural  and  purely  native  growth,  unlike  the  larger  and  far  more 
pretentious  palace-like  dwellings  which,  in  most  cases  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were,  both  in  architectural 
form  and  in  general  scheme  of  arrangement,  a  foreign  introduc- 
tion, the  work  either  of  a  Continental  architect  or  of  an  English- 
man whose  artistic  training  was  gained  during  a  residence  in  Italy 
or  France. 

The  period  which  Mr.  Gotch  and  Mr.  Brown  have  selected  for 
illustration  in  their  handsome  folio,  of  which  the  first  part  out  of 
six  is  now  issued,  includes  mainly  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  an  epoch  extending  over  nearly  seventy  years,  during 
which  a  very  exceptional  amount  of  noble  domestic  architecture 
was  produced  in  England.  The  spoliation  and  destruction  of  the 
monastic  houses  towards  the  close  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  had 
enriched  a  large  number  of  English  gentlemen  with  land  and  with 
building  materials  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  peaceful  internal  state  of 
the  country  encouraged  the  country  gentlemen  to  build  for  them- 
selves handsome  and  commodious  houses,  designed  for  comfort,  not 
for  military  strength,  as  had  been  constantly  necessary  for  so  many 
centuries  before.  This  state  of  security  and  accession  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  fresh  class  caused  the  development  of  a  completely 
new  type  of  house.  Churches  and  other  religious  buildings  were 
no  longer,  at  least  for  a  time,  wanted  m  England,  and  thus  all  that 
architectural  skill  and  energy,  which  in  previous  reigns  had  mainly 
been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  stately  churches,  abbeys,  and 
castles,  was  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor  almost 
wholly  diverted  into  a  different  channel.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  new  foreign  style,  that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
reached  different  parts  of  England  at  very  different  dates.  In 
Cambridge,  for  example,  we  see  the  fully  developed  Italian  style 
taking  the  place  of  the  older  and  native  medifeval  forms  abeut 
a  century  earlier  than  was  the  case  at  Oxford.  Oxford,  in 
architectural  matters,  was  exceptionally  conservative  ;  and 
Wadham  College  and  the  very  beautiful  staircase  to  the  Hall 
of  Christ  Church  were  built  during  the  seventeenth  century 
in  an  almost  pure  mediaeval  style,  such  as  had  been  preva- 
lent throughout  the  country  more  than  a  century  earlier. 
Again,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  English  architects  who  trans- 
planted the  Renaissance  architecture  of  Italy  into  their  own 
country  had  the  good  taste  to  copy,  not  the  dull  Palladian  which 
at  their  time  was  the  current  style  of  Italy,  but  the  much  purer 
and  nobler  forms  and  details  of  the  early  Renaissance,  such  as  it 
was  during  the  lifetime  of  Michelozzo  and  Bramante.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  such  buildings  as  old  Somerset  House,  in  London,  and 
in  some  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  exactly  the  same  type  of 
square  mullioned  window  was  introduced  as  had  been  used  in 
Florence  and  Rome  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  great  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  in  Rome,  built  by  a 
Florentine  architect  for  Cardinal  Barbo,  afterwards  Pope  Paid  II., 
in  1460-1465,  looks  like  the  prototype  which  guided  John  Thorpe 
in  designing  Somerset  House,  and  inspired  the  Cambridge  archi- 
tect who  built  the  south  front  of  Clare  Hall  and  the  "  Fellows' 
building  "  at  Christ's,  the  latter  of  which  were  erected  as  late  as 
1636. 

The  first  building  selected  for  illustration  by  the  joint  authors 
of  this  book  is  Burghley  House,  in  Northamptonshire,  built 
on  the  site,  and  to  a  large  extent  out  of  the  materials,  of 
a  large,  suppressed  monastery,  by  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley, 
between  1577  and  1587.  The  designer  of  the  general  scheme  of 
plan  and  the  facades  appears  to  have  been  the  famous  John 
Thorpe,  the  chief  of  the  Italianized  English  architects  during 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Mr.  Gotch,  however,  points  out  in  his  brief 
but  useful  notes  that  the  architect,  or  "  surveyor,"  as  he  was 
called,  of  that  date  did  little  more  than  supply  his  employer  with 
the  general  design  of  the  building,  the  details  being  either 
wholly  or  to  a  large  extent  left  to  the  taste  of  the  employer  him- 
self and  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  workmen.  This  method  had 
many  advantages  which  should  be  set  against  its  very  obvious 
disadvantages.  Execution  is  always  far  more  spirited,  and  orna- 
ment is  more  interesting  and  effective,  if  it  is  designed  by  the 
same  man,  who  actually  carries  it  out  with  his  own  hand; 

*  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  England.  By  J.  A.  Gotch,  assisted 
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always,  of  course,  assuming  a  certain  amount  of  inbred  taste  and 
traditional  skill  on  the  part  of  tlie  workman.  Burghley  House 
is  one  of  the  most  stately  of  the  great  country  palaces  of  Eng- 
land, and  though  purely  foreign  in  plan  and  general  arrangement, 
it  has  in  detail  a  great  deal  of  a  more  native  and  almost 
niedifeval  character,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  joint  system  of 
execution  we  have  just  described.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  with  lour  noble  facades,  pierced  with  many  square 
mullioned  windows,  and  relieved  by  rectangular  turrets  at  the 
corners  and  octagonal  projections  on  each  side  of  the  great  door- 
ways. On  the  whole,  its  detail  is  good,  the  principal  defect  being, 
as  Mr.  Gotch  points  out,  the  rather  absurd  chimney-stacks,  which 
are  built  in  the  form  of  groups  of  Tuscan  columns,  linked 
together  at  the  top  by  short  pieces  of  entablature,  on  which  rest 
the  very  incongruous  square  battlemented  chimney-pots. 

The  next  house,  Hardwick  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  is  a  rather  dull 
example  of  the  same  type,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  abnormal 
size  and  number  of  its  windows,  whence  came  the  popular  rhyme, 
"  Hardwick  Hall,  more  glass  than  wall."  "  Bess  of  Hardwick," 
who  built  this  great  palace  when  she  was  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  remarkable  as  having  married  four  wealthy  husbands, 
and  having  built  with  their  money  three  magnificent  houses,  all 
of  the  same  stately  and  Italian  rather  than  English  type.  Among 
the  smaller  and  more  characteristically  English  houses  illustrated 
in  Part  I.  of  this  book,  the  most  charming  are  Apethorpe  Hall, 
Northants,  Stibbington  Hall,  Huntingdonshire,  and  St.  John's, 
Warwick,  three  very  beautiful  examples  of  a  type  of  house  in 
which  England  is  extraordinarily  rich.  The  plates  which  illus- 
trate this  very  interesting  book  are  well  executed  by  a  good 
photographic  process,  and  are  sufficiently  large  in  scale  to  be 
of  real  practical  use  to  the  architectural  student.  Occasional 
sketches  of  details  and  measured  elevations  do  much  to  increase 
the  practical  value  of  the  work.  The  main  defect  is  that  in 
many  cases  no  ground  plan  is  given  of  the  buildings  illustrated. 
This  will,  we  hope,  be  remedied  in  future  parts  of  the  work.  An 
exterior  view  of  a  house  is  comparatively  meaningless  and  un- 
instructive  without  a  plan,  which  need  not  be  large  or  highly 
detailed,  but  just  sufficient  to  show  the  general  disposition  of  the 
rooms  and  the  extent  of  the  projections  on  each  facade.  That, 
for  example,  which  the  authors  have  given  with  the  views  of 
Apethorpe  Hall  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  is  an  excellent  one;  the  illustrations 
are  good,  and  the  small  amount  of  text  is  written  with  judgment 
and  to  the  point.  Moreover,  the  subject  is  an  important  one 
from  many  points  of  view,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Gotch  and  his 
assistant  will  supply  a  very  real  need  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  architectural  treasures  of  England. 


FOUR  SENSATIONAL  STORIES  AND  ANOTHER.* 

WHEN  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  discovered  "  King  Solomon's 
Mines  "  he  gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  romantic  explora- 
tion. Since  then  we  have  heard  much  of  prehistoric  races  who 
have  left  marvellous  monuments  of  their  precocious  civilization 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Already,  however,  that  field  of 
fiction,  like  the  interior  of  the  Dark  Continent,  has  been  pretty 
nearly  worked  out.  We  should  have  said  that  New  Guinea, 
with  its  inhospitable  highlands  guarded  by  cannibals  and  head- 
hunters  and  dangerous  fevers,  offered  the  fairest  opportunities. 
But  Dr.  Erasmus  Dawson  was  led  to  bend  his  steps  towards 
the  mountainous  districts  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  and  a 
very  realistic  account  he  has  written  of  his  strange  discoveries 
and  thrilling  adventures.  He  begins  by  sketching  the  circum- 
stances which  made  a  temporary  exile  desirable.  Like  Mr. 
Pickwick,  he  had  been  cast  in  damages  in  a  breach  of  promise 
case,  and,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  had  no  intention  of  paying  up. 
He  answers  in  person  an  advertisement  which  appears  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and  presents  himself  to  a  wealthy  and  half-crazed 
nobleman  who  is  sending  out  an  expedition  to  the  southern  seas 
in  search  of  a  fountain  which,  as  that  venerable  peer  is  persuaded, 
is  flowing  with  the  elixir  of  life.  Money  is  no  object,  although 
time  is  much,  to  the  septuagenarian,  who  is  eagerly  hoping  for 
immortality.  He  offers  the  explorers  carte  blanche  as  to  their 
movements  and  an  unlimited  credit.  It  is  a  case  of  conscience 
with  the  young  doctor,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  could  only  be 
settled  in  one  way.  He  is  conspiring  to  swindle  a  confiding 
lunatic  out  of  large  sums  of  money.  But  his  principles  yield 
to  the  arguments  and  -wiles  of  Mephistopheles,  in  the  person 
of  a  sanctimonious  missionary  who  has  imposed  on  the  Duke 
by  showing  a  sample  of  the  invaluable  fluid.  What  finally 
•decides  the  doctor  is  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  an  un- 
known metal,  destined  to  revolutionize  all  the  metal  industries 
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and  the  whole  practice  of  naval  warfare.  As  discoverer  of  the 
deposits  of  dianite  and  possessor  of  a  colossal  fortune  he  even 
came  back  to  repay  with  interest  the  considerable  sums  out 
of  which  his  confiding  patron  has  been  temporarily  defrauded. 
As  for  the  disappointment  of  the  poor  old  man  when  he  learns 
that  his  dreams  of  being  rejuvenated  are  delusive,  the  doctor 
is  too  full  of  his  own  objects  to  take  that  into  consideration. 
It  was  a  perilous  and  doubtful  quest  at  the  best,  but  it  is 
made  doubly  so  by  the  treachery  of  the  hypocritical  missionary, 
who  never  meant  it  to  succeed.  Fortunately  the  doctor  finds  a 
staunch  confederate,  with  local  experience  and  connexions  with 
the  Malays,  who  helps  him  to  counteract  the  enemy's  unsuccessful 
schemes.  They  recruit  and  drill  a  force  of  natives.  They 
force  or  fight  their  way  inland,  through  trackless  jungles  and 
formidable  passes.  They  have  the  luck  to  come  to  the  rescue  in 
a  critical  moment  of  some  members  of  the  gigantic  tribe  who  own 
the  dianite  district.  They  have  reached  the  goal,  but,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  these  stories,  they  find  it  far  easier  to  get  in 
than  to  go  out.  And  while  they  are  fretting  in  captivity  we  are 
made  to  share  their  impatience,  for,  as  is  the  manner  of  such 
narrators,  Dr.  Dawson  goes  into  tiresome  detail  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  customs  and  constitutions  of  the  dianite 
people.  However,  the  tale  again  gets  lively  enough  in  all  con- 
science when  the  explorers,  laden  with  the  precious  dianite, 
which  is  so  light  as  to  be  easily  transported  on  men's  shoulders, 
are  working  their  way  backwards  to  the  sea.  The  most  startling 
episode,  although  it  is  explained  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  is  the 
finding  of  some  of  the  Duke's  family  jewelry  in  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  a  deserted  shrine  in  the  tangled  recesses  of  the  Borneo 
jungles. 

Were  we  to  analyse  the  construction  and  the  characters  of 
Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter  we  should  say  that  the  book  bristled 
with  improbabilities.  The  most  circumstantial  explanations  will 
never  persuade  us  that  a  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  position 
should  lose  himself  to  both  sight  and  memory  under  the  un- 
deserved imputation  of  an  atrocious  crime,  when  both  he  and  his 
wealthy  wife  would  have  ardently  desired  a  reunion  could  his 
innocence  only  have  been  demonstrated.  Nor  do  burglars,  as  a 
rule,  equip  themselves  with  double-barrelled  guns  for  dangerous 
expeditions  over  slippery  roofs,  among  stacks  of  chimneys ;  but 
then  this  gun,  with  its  accompanying  powder-flask,  made  the 
very  pivot  of  the  drama.  Still  less  can  we  believe  in  the  sudden 
and  simultaneous  purifying  and  softening  of  questionable,  or 
decidedly  disreputable,  characters  when  the  story  is  going  to  be 
wound  up.  The  book  bristles  with  improbabilities  in  matters 
great  and  small,  yet  it  is  so  readable  as  to  seem  sufficiently 
plausible.  In  our  natural  sympathy  with  cleverly-drawn  scape- 
graces, we  should  gladly  have  seen  more  of  Brooke  Finchley,  who 
takes  his  social  header  when  quite  a  young  man,  and  does  not  reap- 
pear till  his  daughter  is  marriageable.  But  in  Brooke's  prolonged 
and  unaccountable  absence  we  console  ourselves  as  we  may  with 
his  wife,  who,  believing  herself  his  widow,  goes  parenthetically  to 
get  married  and  be  widowed  again.  The  faults  and  foibles  of  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Finchley  made  her  piquante  if  not  very  pleasant. 
She  is  terribly  vindictive,  and  thoroughly  enjoys  putting  a  hard 
and  unsympathetic  old  aunt  through  an  ingenious  course  of  slow 
torture.  Though  the  old  lady  had  given  her  orphaned  niece  a 
home,  she  had  made  the  bread  of  charity  bitter.  Judith  had 
done  the  duties  of  a  maid-of-all-work,  and  had  been  gratuitously 
snubbed  when  visitors  were  present.  Her  unlucky  husband  had 
to  do  all  he  knew  to  avoid  bigamy  with  a  willing  and  wealthy 
heiress.  Perhaps  lie  had  better  have  committed  bigamy  than 
burglary,  which  is  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  By  dis- 
appearing he  lets  judgment  go  by  default,  and  his  resentful  wife 
feels  the  humiliation  of  his  conviction  so  deeply  that  she  does  her 
best  to  blot  him  out  of  her  life  and  her  memory.  Unfortunately 
the  short  liaison  has  had  its  natural  consequences,  and  Brooke 
Finchley  leaves  his  daughter  as  a  souvenir.  Judith  has  succeeded 
by  a  strange  chance  to  a  handsome  fortune,  and  is  able  not  only  to 
mortify  the  cupidity  of  her  grasping  aunt,  but  to  plot  and  plan 
for  the  child,  from  whom  she  must  separate.  It  is  adopted  by  a 
rich  and  kindly  woman  who  loves  it  as  if  it  had  been  her  own. 
The  real  mother,  who  has  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  punished 
for  her  unnatural  conduct  by  being  not  only  unknown  and  un- 
acknowledged, but  almost  an  object  of  antipathy.  Her  daughter, 
grown  into  a  winning  maiden,  has  inspired  a  grand  passion  in  her 
cousin,  the  handsome  heir  of  the  Linmores.  The  ruffled  course  of 
their  loves  has  just  begun  to  run  tolerably  smoothly,  when  the 
malevolent  old  aunt,  by  discovering  her  niece's  secret,  puts  a  spoke 
in  the  wheel  of  the  happy  pair  of  lovers.  Brooke's  crime  has  cast 
cloud  enough  upon  his  family,  without  its  representative  wedding 
the  heiress  of  infamy.  Then  the  denouement  tells  how  the 
difficulties  are  solved  and  the  clouds  cleared  away  by  the  very 
unexpected  reappearance  of  the  prodigal ;  and  suffering  has  made 
him  so  eminently  respectable  that  his  frigid  wife  welcomes  him 
back  with  effusion,  and  his  other  relatives  kill  fatted  calves  when 
he  gives  his  daughter  to  his  nephew  at  the  altar.  In  fact,  in  the 
joyous  Indian  summer  of  that  second  honeymoon,  Mrs.  Finchley, 
who  has  apparently  forgotten  the  bigamous  episode  in  her  exist- 
ence, is  so  far  hurried  away  by  her  feelings  as  to  forget  the 
vendetta  of  a  lifetime,  and  make  friends  with  her  crabbed  old 
aunt. 

Then  come  a  couple  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  shilling  shockers. 
In  A  Romance  of  the  Moors  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  insinuates  rather 
than  parades  her  peculiar  and  conventional  ideas.  The  romance 
is  short,  crisp,  and  dramatic.    The  sensations  are  sought  in  the 
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familiar  tragedy  of  hearts  that  are  -wrung  by  anxieties  and 
anguish.  The  hero  is  a  rustic  Hampden  of  the  Yorkshire 
dales  who  has  a  soul  above  dairy-farming  and  sheep-breeding. 
A  copy  of  Shelley  comes  as  a  new  revelation  to  a  soul  that  is 
struggling  towards  higher  spheres.  Dick  Coverdale  has  rather 
doubtfully  put  his  foot  in  it  when  he  made  hot  love  to  a  pretty 
little  girl  in  the  neighbouring  market  town.  His  suspicions  that 
he  had  committed  himself  rashly  change  into  certainties  when,  in 
romantic  circumstances,  he  forms  the  acquaintance  of  a  gifted 
lady  who  is  making  sketches  on  his  native  moors.  He  makes 
full  confession  to  her  of  his  fervent  passion  and  of  his  secret  am- 
bitions, and  he  might  have  done  worse.  For  the  widow,  though 
susceptible,  has  disciplined  herself  in  self-control,  and  she  rises 
to  sublime  heights  of  generosity.  She  feels  pity  rather  than 
contempt  for  her  homely  little  rival,  though  we  may  doubt 
whether  she  has  done  the  best  for  the  rustic  Adonis  she  adores 
when  she  paves  the  way  for  the  commonplace  marriage  against 
which  his  finer  instincts  had  warned  him.  As  for  The 
House  of  Mystery,  it  is  laid  upon  very  different  lines.  We  ques- 
tion whether  a  greater  quantity  of  thrilling  sensation  was  ever 
before  given  for  a  shilling.  The  supernatural  is  freely  mingled 
with  the  prosaic  ;  the  inventions  of  the  science  of  the  future 
are  invoked  by  a  criminal  gang  recruited  from  various  classes  ; 
and  even  in  No.  60  Russell  Square,  in  dull  chambers  in  New  Inn, 
and  in  a  respectable  country  mansion  near  a  peaceful  English 
village,  we  are  constantly  reminded  by  startling  phenomena  that 
there  are  many  more  things  in  Heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  our  philosophy.  Hypnotism,  animal  magnetism,  and  the 
Whitechapel  murders,  a  black  dog  as  diabolical  as  "  the  spectral 
hound  of  Man  "  ;  corpses  in  casks  and  captives  in  cellars  are  mixed 
up  with  Bohemian  gaieties  behind  theatre  scenes  and  symposia 
with  sirens  and  mashers  in  the  chaste  seclusion  of  St.  John's 
Wood.  The  objection  is  that  such  a  multiplication  of  mystery 
is  by  no  means  dilficult  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  satis- 
factory key. 

Lippa  is  a  rather  pretty  story  of  fashionable  London  life,  very 
slight,  and  not  at  all  sensational.  It  makes  no  pretension  to 
depth  or  to  subtle  discrimination  of  character,  and  the  transitions 
of  scene  and  feeling  are  sometimes  as  abrupt  as  in  the  novels  of 
Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth.  The  lively  and  outspoken  Philippe 
Seton  sets  her  affections  on  the  most  ineligible  of  her  suitors,  and 
the  interest  turns  on  the  engagement  being  temporarily  broken 
off  because  she  believes  she  has  the  taint  of  hereditary  insanity. 
The  best  character  in  the  book  is  her  petted  little  nephew,  and 
we  cannot  compliment  Master  Seton  more  highly  than  by  saying 
that  he  reminds  us  of  the  hero  of  Miss  Montgomery's  Misunderstood. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS,  1537.' 

THE  Papers  calendared  in  this  volume  belong  to  the  second 
half  of  the  year  1537.  They  begin  with  petitions  addressed 
to  the  King  in  June  by  the  Lords  Darcy  and  Hussey,  who  were 
then  under  sentence  of  death.  Henry  had  suppressed  the  Northern 
rising  with  terrible  severity ;  the  leaders  were  in  his  power;  some 
he  caused  to  be  executed  in  London ;  Hussey  was  to  be  beheaded 
at  Lincoln,  Constable  to  be  hanged  in  chains  at  Hull,  and  L'obert 
Aske  at  York  "  where  he  was  in  his  greatest  and  most  frantic 
glory."  All  resistance  was  at  an  end ;  "  the  whole  realm," 
Cromwell  wrote,  "  is  peaceful,"  and  the  King's  "good  disposition  " 
was  strengthened  by  the  prospect  of  the  birth  of  a  child  by  Queen 
Jane.  He  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  visiting  the  North, 
giving  Norfolk  several  reasons  why  his  visit  must  be  put  oil",  and 
adding  one  which  the  Earl  was  to  keep  secret — "  a  humour,"  he 
wrote,  "  has  fallen  into  our  legs."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  an  ailment  that  was  to  last  through  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  government  of  the  North ; 
for  in  September  Norfolk,  who  was  ill  and  worn  out,  pressed 
to  be  relieved  of  his  command.  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
was  the  President  of  the  new  Council  of  the  North ;  his  appoint- 
ment was  the  subject  of  some  debate,  and  we  have  a  list  of 
reasons  why  he  was  thought  unfit  for  the  post,  beginning  with 
"  he  is  in  hate  with  the  people  of  the  North."  Meanwhile  spoils 
were  being  gathered  in  from  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses. 
The  monks  of  Furness  seem  to  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  surrendered  their  house ;  the  King's  Commissioner 
threatened  to  "  deny  them  their  capacities " — licences  enabling 
them  to  seek  employment  as  secular  clergy — and  send  them  to  other 
monasteries,  and  finally  got  rid  of  them  by  paying  each  of  them 
40s. ;  he  remarks  that  "their  secular  weed  bought,  without  which 
he  would  not  suffer  them  to  pass  out,  little  would  remain." 
Jervaulx  was  recommended  to  the  King,  in  a  letter  already  printed 
by  Wright,  as  a  suitable  place  for  keeping  a  "  stud  of  mares." 
The  gold  was  stripped  from  the  shrine  of  St.  John  at  Bridlington, 
numerous  grants  were  made  of  lands  and  advowsons  belonging  to 
the  late  convents,  and  plumbers  in  Essex  were  busy  melting  lead 
from  suppressed  priories.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  plea- 
sure how  even  thus  early  the  most  active  agent  in  the  work 
of  suppression,  Dr.  John  London,  that  "stout  and  filthy  pre- 
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bendary,"  as  Archbishop  Parker  justly  called  him,  fell  into 
some  disgrace  with  his  employer,  Cromwell.  London,  then 
Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  heard  that  he  was  suspected 
of  being  "  a  great  Papist  and  hinderer  of  good  learning," 
and  the  news,  he  said,  "  nearly  killed  him."  A  revolting  letter 
from  Bedyll,  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall  and  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council,  informed  Cromwell  on  June  14  that  the  Car- 
thusians in  Newgate  were  "almost  despatched  by  the  hand 
of  God,  whereof  considering  their  behaviour  I  am  not  sorry"; 
a  list  of  the  dead  and  dying  is  enclosed.  Although  there 
was  no  longer  any  open  opposition  to  the  King's  will  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  we  meet  with  many  notices  of  the  anger  with 
which  men  saw  the  objects  of  their  devotion  desecrated.  Some 
of  these  notices — such,  for  example,  as  the  report  of  seditious 
words  spoken  at  a  Church-ale  at  Thame,  show  how  well  the  King 
was  served  in  the  matter  of  information.  On  the  other  side,  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  a  priest  of  Bishop's  Hampton,  Here- 
fordshire, for  preaching  a  violently  anti-Catholic  sermon,  of  two 
hours'  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  asserted  that  "  Ember 
days  were  named  after  one  Imber,  a  paramour  of  a  certain  Bishop 
of  Rome."  William  Lucy  wanted  to  persuade  the  judges  of 
assize  that  the  priest  was  innocent  in  spite  of  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  from  Stratford ;  he  was  openly  reproved  by 
one  of  the  judges  for  his  meddlesomeness,  "  at  which  words 
they  of  Stratford  much  rejoiced."  He  wrote  to  Bishop  Latimer 
and  Cromwell  both  on  the  priest's  behalf  and  his  own, 
and  the  Bishop  commended  the  priest  and  ''  good  Master 
Lucy  "  to  Cromwell's  favour.  Henry  attempted  to  satisfy 
his  subjects  on  matters  of  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  keep  them 
from  being  troublesome,  by  causing  the  Bishops  to  prepare  the 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man ;  the  Bishops  were  anxious  to- 
know  whether  the  book  would  be  published  in  the  King's  name  ; 
this,  however,  was  not  to  be.  The  papers  calendared  here  referring- 
to  the  printing  of  an  English  Bible  are,  as  the  editor  observes, 
too  well  known  to  call  for  comment.  Two  letters  connected  with 
this  subject,  however,  are  worth  notice.  They  are  dated 
December,  and  are  from  Richard  Grafton,  grocer,  the  famous 
printer  and  chronicler.  Grafton  asked  Cromwell  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf,  for  he  was  in  prison  for  a  debt  incurred  through  his 
having  become  security  for  a  defaulting  Flemish  merchant.  He 
was,  he  wrote  "a  young  man,  and  by  setting  forth  of  God's 
word  had  made  many  enemies  who  would  be  glad  to  help  in  Ins 
ruin." 

Henry  took  advantage  of  the  birth  of  his  son  to  send  special 
envoys  to  the  Emperor  and  the  French  King.  His  relations  with 
these  sovereigns  during  the  period  under  review  are  admirably  set 
forth  in  the  preface  to  this  volume.  Though  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
a  peace  made  between  them,  he  was  forced  to  pretend  the  contrary ; 
for  he  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  play  the  part  of  a  mediator  in  any 
negotiations  that  might  take  place.  Charles  received  his  envoy 
graciously,  "thanked  God  of  the  news"  of  the  prince's  birth,  and 
wished  that  the  "  benefit  had  been  to  his  own  blood  "  by  his  aunt 
Catharine.  At  the  same  time,  he  put  aside  Henry's  officious  offers. 
The  special  envoy  made  a  mess  of  his  speech,  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  he  was  accompanied  by  the  resident  English  ambassador, 
who  knew  better  how  the  land  lay  with  respect  to  the  Emperor's 
dealings  with  France.  In  a  conversation  with  Granvelle,  the 
critical  subject  of  the  proposed  General  Council  was  broached. 
Granvelle  declared  that  his  master  saw  no  reason  why  the  King 
should  divide  himself  from  the  company  of  other  Christian 
princes,  "  seeing  he  had  not  divided  himself  from  the  Faith," 
and  that  the  Emperor  would  oppose  anything  to  the  King's  pre- 
judice. A  few  days  later  a  truce  for  three  months  was  arranged 
between  the  Emperor  and  Francis.  Henry  was  too  much  annoyed 
to  conceal  his  feelings  from  Castillon,  the  French  ambassador,  but 
he  soon  recovered  himself  and  told  Castillon  that  the  Emperor 
had  promised  to  do  nothing  without  him,  which  was  a  rather 
highly  coloured  version  of  what  Charles  and  Granvelle  had  really 
said.  He  was  eager  to  secure  the  good  will  of  France,  for 
he  knew  that  James  V.  of  Scotland  was  eager  to  invade  England 
in  conjunction  with  Francis.  Nor,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  points  out, 
was  Francis  disinclined  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Henry,  "  for 
the  truce  just  concluded  with  the  Emperor  was  no  guarantee  for 
a  lasting  peace."  The  death  of  Queen  Jane  enabled  Henry  to 
offer  Francis  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  by  declaring  his  willingness 
to  marry  a  Frenchwoman.  An  amusing  letter  of  Bochetel,  the 
French  Secretary  of  Finance,  to  Castillon,  already  printed  in  the 
Correspondence.  Politique  de  MM.  de  Castillon  et  de  Mar  iliac, 
records  how  Francis  laughed  at  Henry's  ungallant  proposals. 
The  English  king,  Francis  said,  wanted  to  treat  women  like 
horses  ;  have  them  paraded  and  trotted  out,  that  he  might  pick 
out  the  best  goer;  and  Francis  declared  that  he  had  no  mind 
that  his  daughter  (Margaret)  "  should  be  put  in  a  rowr  with  the 
others."  Probably  in  order  to  heighten  his  value  with  Francis, 
Henry  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  personal  charms  of 
the  young  widowed  Duchess  of  Milan.  Francis,  however,  was 
willing  enough  that  he  should  have  a  French  bride ;  but  Henry, 
anxious  to  break  the  French  alliance  with  Scotland,  persisted  in 
asking  for  Mme.  de  Longueville,  who  was  promised  to  James. 

Some  further  information  with  respect  to  Pole's  doings  will  be 
found  here.  He  was  at  last  recalled  to  Rome,  and  gave  an 
account  to  the  Papal  Court  of  his  unsuccessful  mission.  Henry 
had  hoped  to  get  him  into  his  power  by  means  of  Throgmorton, 
one  of  the  Cardinal's  servants.  Throgmorton  remained  faithful  to 
his  master,  and  Cromwell,  instigated  of  course  by  Henry,  wrote 
him  a  disgraceful  letter,  threatening  Pole  with  assassination  and 
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with  the  ruin  of  his  family.  Several  notices  will  be  found  of  the 
advance  of  the  Turks  ;  they  took  Castro,  near  Otranto,  and  men 
said  that  "  St.  Peter's  rich  cope  was  in  great  danger  to  put  to 
sack."  In  Hungary  they  defeated  King  Ferdinand  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Buda.  "  Andrea  Doria,  however,  was  victorious  by 
sea,  and  a  league  was  formed  against  them  on  September  I  by 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Venetians,  which  was  soon 
afterwards  joined  by  the  Genoese.  During  the  summer  the 
sweating  sickness  again  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  England. 
In  July  Cranmer,  who  was  then  in  London,  and  was  anxious 
to  leave,  wrote  "  they  die  at  my  gate,  even  at  the  next  house 
to  me."  The  sickness  was  very  severe  at  Portsmouth  in 
September;  it  had  fallen  on  the  men  at  work  on  the  King's 
new  ship,  and  it  was  proposed  to  discharge  the  men  and  stop  the 
work.  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  the  assizes  had  to  be  post- 
poned. At  Croydon  there  were,  in  October,  three  or  four  deaths 
a  day.  Many  bits  of  domestic  life  are  pleasantly  portrayed  in 
the  letters  of  John  Husee  to  Lord  and  Lady  Lisle.  Lisle's  two 
daughters  were  sent  to  Court ;  one  of  them  was  taken  into  the 
Queen's  service,  and  needed  some  changes  in  her  wardrobe.  The 
Queen  would  not  allow  Mistress  Anne  to  wear  "her  French 
apparel " ;  she  must  have  "  a  bonnet  or  two  with  frontlets," 
instead  of  a  French  hood,  "  a  gown  of  black  satin  and  another  of 
velvet  " ;  her  old  gowns  would,  Husee  told  her  mother,  make  her 
"  kirtles  enough  for  two  years."  Mr.  Gairdner  has  drawn  up  this 
portion  of  his  Calendar  with  the  same  care  and  skill  that  are 
conspicuous  in  the  earlier  instalments  of  his  work.  His  preface  is 
an  admirable  guide  to  the  more  important  matters  contained  in 
the  volume,  and  is,  indeed,  a  brightly  written  and  well  considered 
record  of  the  short  period  t  illustrated  by  these  Letters  and 
Papers. 


VARIATION  IN  MOTHS.* 

THIS  is  externally  one  of  the  most  unattractive  little  volumes 
on  which  we  ever  set  eyes.  It  is  meanly  and  irregularly 
printed,  with  an  ugly,  crowded  page  and  miserable  cover.  It 
'has  a  frontispiece  which  is  singularly  inept  for  a  book  dealing 
solely  with  one  class  of  night-moths  ;  since,  though  it  gives  us  a 
spray  of  honeysuckle  with  three  conditions  of  an  insect  upon  it, 
the  caterpillar  and  the  pupa  are  those  of  a  butterfly,  and  the 
perfect  insect  is  a  bee  !  The  title  is  misleading,  since  the  work 
is  not  a  handbook  to  the  British  Noctuse,  but  a  study  of  what  is 
called  "  variation,"  as  exemplified  in  that  class  of  moths.  In 
short,  the  volume  is  an  instance  of  what  all  scientific  books 
would  be  if  lelt  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  sava?its  who  are 
wholly  indifferent  to  form,  and  like  their  science  served  up  to 
them  in  raw  gobbets. 

In  an  interesting,  though  opaquely  technical,  introduction,  Mr. 
Tutt  explains  the  purpose  of  his  treatise.  In  succession  to  what 
has  been  done  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  by  many  entomo- 
logists, but  in  particular  by  Lord  Walsingham  and  Mr.  Poulton, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  concentrate  the  study  of  variation  on  one 
particular  group  of  lepidoptera — namely,  the  night-flying  and 
generally  sombre  moths  called  the  Noctuae.  These,  although 
little  distinguished  by  the  common  observer  on  account  of  their 
monotony  of  colouring,  are  extremely  numerous,  and  Mr.  Tutt 
has  undertaken  the  task,  no  light  one,  of  recording  systematically 
and  relatively  the  examples  of  melanism  and  other  aberration 
which  are  to  be  found  amongst  them.  Some  species  of  Noctuse 
are  very  constant  in  colour,  size,  markings,  and  shape,  and,  so  far 
as  is  yet  known,  offer  but  little  variation.  Others,  again,  are 
absolutely  polymorphic,  and  show  endless  variation  in  both  sexes. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  what  variation  is  when  found  in  its 
-extreme  form,  we  may  quote  the  case  of  Apamea  didyma,  which 
has  been  described  as  probably  the  most  protean  lepidopteron 
found  in  Britain.  A  complete  classification  of  its  varieties  would 
be  absolutely  unattainable,  for  they  fade  into  one  another  by  im- 
perceptible gradations ;  but  Mr.  Tutt  has  had  the  fortitude  to  dis- 
tinguish and  to  give  Latin  names  to  not  fewer  than  thirty  well- 
marked  varieties.  In  different  specimens  of  didyma  are  found 
every  intermediate  shade  of  ground  colour,  from  pale  whitish  grey 
to  intense  black,  running  through  yellow  ochre  and  purplish 
red.  This  is  the  most  variable  species  with  the  classification 
of  which  Mr.  Tutt  has  here  to  contend,  but  in  a  future 
volume  he  will  have  to  gird  up  his  loins  for  wrestling  with 
Tatniocampa  instahilis  and  Ayrotis  tritici.  Yet  there  are  many 
other  British  species  of  Noctuai  which,  if  not  quite  so  vari- 
able as  these,  are  yet  distinctly  polymorphic,  and  distract 
the  naturalist  by  the  ease  with  which  they  slip  out  of  the 
normal  characteristics  of  their  race.  Most  of  these  forms  are 
melanistic — that  is  to  say,  tending  to  vary  in  the  direction  of 
becoming  darker.  For  instance,  the  normal  colour  of  Xylophasia 
polydon  is  pale  whitish  grey,  but  it  darkens  under  favourable 
circumstances  to  deep  rich  brown  and  even  to  intense  black.  It 
is  believed  that  wet  seasons  have  a  tendency  to  produce  melanistic 
varieties.  In  the  extremely  rainy  summer  of  1 888  scarcely  a 
single  pale  polydon  occurred.  Colour  variation  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  form  of  aberration.  Size  variation,  when  it  is  not 
sexual  and  therefore  normal,  is  believed  to  be  chiefly  caused  by 
the  amount  or  quality  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  larva.  In  shape, 
variation  does  not  seem  to  be  so  frequently  observed,  and  when  it 
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occurs,  Mr.  Tutt  feels  satisfied  that  it  is  caused  by  disease,  or  by 
injury  to  the  larva  at  the  exact  period  of  pupating. 

The  general  reader  will,  no  doubt,  desire  to  be  informed  what 
broad  views  Mr.  Tutt  founds  upon  observations  so  excessively 
abstruse  and  minute.  The  subdivision  of  knowledge  is  now  be- 
come so  extreme,  its  mills  have  ground  so  slowly  and  have  ground 
so  small,  that  we  demand  from  the  miller  some  sort  of  iuclosure 
of  his  flour  in  sacks.  lie  must  not  pour  it  over  us  from  his  upper 
window.  But  Mr.  Tutt  is  evidently  not  a  theorist ;  we  miss  in 
his  careful  pages  anything  of  the  imaginative  width  of  specula- 
tion which  gives  charm  to  the  similar,  and  perhaps  more  daring, 
researches  of  Mr.  Poulton.  All  he  can  suggest  is  that  "  natural 
selection  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  variation,"  and,  although 
he  does  not  say  so,  he  doubtless  believes  the  differences  in  hue 
and  marking  to  be  protective.  For  instance,  there  are  moths 
which  habitually  rest  on  lichen-covered  walls.  Where  these 
lichens  are  grey,  a  pale  variety  of  the  moth  predominates,  assimi- 
lating the  insect  to  the  hue  of  what  it  sits  on,  while  on  old  dark 
granite  walls,  and  on  the  dark  damp  walls  of  the  West  coast,  a 
more  sombre  variety  of  the  same  species  occurs.  Certain  walls  in 
Deal,  Mr.  Tutt  tells  us,  are  covered  with  yellow  lichens,  and 
here  a  special  yellow  variety  of  Bryophila  perla  is  found.  For  a 
long  time  cold  was  supposed  to  produce  dark  variation,  but  now 
damp  is  regarded  as  the  factor  in  melanism.  Mr.  Tutt's  book 
appeals  mainly  to  technical  entomologists,  and  by  them,  we  doubt 
not,  the  issue  of  its  successive  volumes  will  be  eagerly  welcomed. 


OUR  CANINE  COMPANIONS.* 

THIS  book  is  irresistibly  attractive  to  any  lover  of  the  dog  ;  and 
who  possessed  of  a  sound  intelligence,  a  warm  heart,  a  judicious 
taste,  and  a  healthy  conscience,  is  indifferent  to  that  most  faithful, 
most  sympathetic,  most  loyal  and  devoted  friend  of  man?  The 
tone  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity  which  pervades  the  work 
quite  atones  for  the  large  amount  of  medical  technicality  which 
renders  it  better  reading  for  the  veterinary  than  for  the  ordinary 
reader.  Every  here  and  there  we  light  upon  sentences  which 
indicate  the  sympathetic  intelligence  with  which  the  author  has 
applied  himself  to  his  subject.  For  instance,  "  no  animal  so 
readily  detects  and  appreciates  kindness  in  man  as  the  dog,  or  as 
quickly  discovers  his  assumed  affection."  ''  Sunny  and  cheerful 
surroundings  are  of  material  value  to  dogs,  and  especially  puppies." 
Who  does  not  recognize  a  true  affection  as  well  as  an  appreciative 
judgment  in  these  remarks  upon  the  Skye terrier- — ."exceptionally 
cleanly  and  sweet,  less  dependent  on  exercise  than  any  other ; 
his  delicate  sensibility,  shrewd  sagacity,  exclusive  attachment, 
and  devoted  courage,  combined  with  his  elegant  form,  graceful 
attire,  and  aristocratic  air,  render  him,  during  his  brief  day 'a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.' "  We  do  not  enter  on  the 
author's  somewhat  elaborate  particulars  in  regard  to  breeding, 
muzzling,  grooming,  and  general  management,  nor  cn  the  medical 
details  of  the  various  ills  which  canine  flesh  is  heir  to,  with  the 
treatment  appropriate  -to  each ;  but  all  these  will  be  found  of 
most  practical  use  by  the  dog  fancier,  while  the  very  minute 
catalogue  of  the  points  for  judging  dogs  will  prove  a  sure  guide 
to  purchasers. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  ACADIA. f 

SIR  W.  DAWSON  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  Notwith- 
standing his  multifarious  duties  as  Principal  and  Professor 
of  the  McGill  University  at  Montreal,  his  contributions  to 
science  would  do  credit,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  one 
whose  life  was  free  from  distract  ions.  The  present  volume,  how- 
ever, contains  comparatively  little  new  matter.  It  was  first 
published  in  1855  under  the  title  of  Acadian  Geology;  a  second 
edition,  much  enlarged  and  practically  rewritten,  followed  in 
1868  ;  a  third,  containing  a  supplement,  in  1878  ;  and  the  fourth 
edition  is  now  before  us.  But  as  those  who  get  much  often  ask 
for  more,  we  wish  that  Sir  W.  Dawson  had  not  followed  the 
precedent  adopted  in  the  third  edition,  but  had  remodelled  the 
book,  as  in  1868,  for  the  present  edition  is  merely  that  of  1878, 
plus  another  Supplement.  In  some  cases  there  are  obvious  advan- 
tages in  placing  new  matter  in  an  appendix,  but  the  method  is 
unsatisfactory  in  a  geological  treatise  of  this  kind,  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  knowledge  often  makes  it  desirable  to  modify  para- 
graphs penned  some  three-and-twenty  years  since.  Though  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  have  not  changed,  it  has 
become  possible  to  replace  vague  phrases  by  exact  terms,  to 
remove  the  lingering  traces  of  ancient  errors,  or  to  indicate  the 
new  significance  of  old  facts.  One  cannot  read  the  text  of  a  book 
with  satisfaction  when  one  knows  that  any  statement  may  be 
modified,  or  even  cancelled,  by  something  which  is  said  in  a 
supplement.  One  desires  to  learn  what  the  author  now  thinks, 
not  what  was  his  opinion  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

*  Our  Canine  Companions.  By  Wootlroffe.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co. 

f  The  Geology  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswich,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island;  or,  Acadian  Geology.  By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.,  &c.  Fourth  edition.  With  a  Map,  Illustrations,  and  Two  Supple- 
ments.   London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 
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We  may  take  as  an  instance  of  the  confusion  thus  produced 
the  account  of  the  deposits  corresponding  with  those  which,  in 
this  country,  have  been  sometimes  named  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone. These,  in  the  text  of  the  present  work,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  has  not  been  changed  since  1868,  are  assigned  to  the 
Trias — that  is,  into  the  more  recent  of  the  two  systems  into 
which  the  above  series  is  commonly  divided — and  a  chapter  is 
actually  headed  "  The  Permian  Blank  " — in  which  it  is  stated  that 
a  great  gap  exists  in  the  geological  record  between  the 
base  of  the  Trias  and  the  top  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  But 
in  the  Supplement  of  1878  the  occurrence  of  a  transitional,  or 
Permocarboniferous,  group  of  deposits  is  affirmed,  while  in  that  of 
the  present  year  it  is  admitted  not  only  that  beds  truly  Permian 
exist,  but  also  that  these  include  the  major  part  of  the  rocks 
originally  assigned  to  the  Trias,  in  which  only  a  comparatively 
thin  group  of  beds  is  left.  A  similar  and  not  less  serious  defect 
will  be  found  in  the  geological  map  accompanying  the  volume, 
which  also  is  only  a  reissue  of  that  published  in  1868.  In  that 
edition  the  oldest  fossiliferous  deposits  in  Acadia  are  assigned  to 
the"  Lower  Silurian,"  though  it  is  now  evident  that  they  should 
have  been  classed  as  Cambrian.  To  this  they  are  transferred  in 
the  Supplement  of  1878,  and  we  find,  from  the  second  Supple- 
ment, that  even  the  most  ancient,  or  Olenellus  zone  of  the 
Cambrian  system,  which  has  recently  been  recognized  in  Shrop- 
shire by  Professor  Lapworth,  can  also  be  identified  at  certain 
localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John,  where  it  occasionally 
attains  to  a  thickness  of  1,200  feet. 

Acadia,  as  Sir  W.  Dawson  designates  the  region  including  the 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  with  Prince 
Edward  Island,  itself  over  two  thousand  square  miles  in  area, 
though  a  name  commonly  used  by  the  original  French  colonists, 
is  really  one  of  native  origin  ;  the  exact  derivation,  as  stated  in 
the  book,  being  somewhat  doubtful.  The  geology7,  on  the  whole, 
exhibits  a  little  more  variety  than  that  of  Eastern  Canada  gene- 
rally, though  the  record  of  the  earth's  history  is  far  less  complete 
than  in  the  much  smaller  area  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  long  noted  for  their  tides — for  in  some 
places  the  difference  between  the  level  of  high  and  low  water 
amounts  to  over  sixty  feet — are  numerous  submarine  forests  ; 
these  indicate  that  during  the  latest  epoch  of  geological  history 
there  has  been  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land,  which,  indeed, 
may  still  be  in  progress.  Older  than  these  and  sundry  associated 
deposits  is  a  series  of  drifts.  The  latter,  in  part  boulder  clays 
(resting  often  on  smoothed  and  striated  rock  surfaces),  in  part 
stratified  beds  containing  marine  shells,  are  representatives  of 
the  Great  Ice  Age,  which  has  left  its  marks  on  so  large  a  part  of 
the  Dominion  and  of  the  States  adjacent.  Sir  W.  Dawson  is 
opposed  to  the  extreme  views  as  to  the  extent  and  efficiency  of 
ice-sheets,  which,  at  the  present  day,  find  favour  with  many  geolo- 
gists, though  his  own  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  modified  in 
that  direction  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  he  now 
holds  that  "  there  was  not,  even  at  the  height  of  the  glacial 
refrigeration  of  America,  a  continental  ice-sheet,  but  rather  several 
distinct  centres  of  ice  action,"  of  which  one,  of  subordinate 
character,  may  be  located  on  the  hills  of  Nova  Scotia.  But  he 
considers  that  the  clays  containing  Leda  pernula  and  other  marine 
shells  are  proofs  of  a  submergence  during  the  middle  part  of  the 
Glacial  Epoch  of  not  less  than  600  feet,  and  infers,  from  the 
existence  of  boulder  drift  to  a  much  greater  elevation  above  the 
present  sea-level,  that  at  one  time  the  depression  was  much  greater. 
No  doubt,  the  latter  opinion  will  meet  with  many  opponents,  but 
it  will  be  difficult  to  dispute  the  former,  though  an  enthusiastic 
glacialist  has  a  wonderful  capacity  for  ignoring  facts  hostile  to  his 
pet  fancies. 

After  these  deposits,  almost  modern  in  a  geological  sense,  an 
enormous  gap  occurs  in  the  record.  The  whole  of  the  Tertiary 
Period  is  unrepresented,  so  is  almost  the  whole  of  the  Secondary. 
The  chalk  of  England,  with  the  underlying  clays  and  sands  which 
form  the  hills  and  plains  of  the  Weald,  the  various  members 
of  the  Jurassic  system  ;  every  rock,  in  short,  which  comes  to  the 
surface  in  the  South-Eastern  half  of  England,  from  the  Gloucester- 
shire hills  to  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  is  wanting  in  Acadia.  Only 
the  lowest  system  of  the  Secondary  Series,  the  Trias,  as  already 
stated,  can  be  detected  there,  and  even  this  is  missing  in  the  ad- 
joining part  of  Canada.  The  Trias,  like  that  of  England,  contains 
no  marine  remains,  and  "  its  fossils  thus  far  are  limited  to  a  single 
Dinosaurian  reptile  and  a  few  fossil  plants."  The  Permian  beds, 
which  also  are  principally  red  sandstones,  and  contain  only  plant 
remains,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

A  very  large  region  both  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  Carboniferous  age.  Here  the  lower 
limestones  occur,  as  in  England,  but  productive  coal  measures,  as 
is  well  known,  occupy  no  small  part  of  the  area.  The  South 
Joggins  coalfield  has  long  been  famous,  but  those  of  Pictou, 
Richmond,  and  Cape  Breton  are  also  of  commercial  importance. 
Their  fossils  are  of  more  than  usual  interest ;  not  only  are  the 
remains  of  plants  abundant,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  Sir  W. 
Dawson  himself  has  so  largely  contributed,  but  also  those  of  air- 
breathing  vertebrates  occur,  with  the  discovery  of  which  his  name 
will  always  be  associated.  Generally  lizard-like  in  shape,  they 
belong  to  more  than  one  genus,  and  are  representatives  of  the 
amphibia  ;  they  usually  are  rather  small  in  size,  and  in  most 
cases  have  been  discovered  within  the  hollow  stems  of  upright 
fossil  trees,  in  which  doubtless  they  found  shelter.  Larger 
swimming  amphibians,  however,  also  existed.  Besides  these  the 
Acadian  coalfields  are  noted  for  the  occurrence  of  fossil  shells  of 


terrestrial  molluscs.  Of  these,  the  first  discovered,  also  found 
in  a  hollow  stem,  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Sir  W.  Dawson  in  the  year 
1851,  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  the  living  Pupa. 
Representatives  of  two  other  genera  have  been  since  found.  These 
for  several  years  were  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  of  their  kind  in 
the  world,  but  the  Devonian  beds  of  St.  John  have  now  furnished 
a  shell,  Strophiteis  grandceva,  which  is  believed  also  to  be  an  air- 
breather.  If  the  identification  be  correct,  the  appearance  of  the 
"land  snails"  must  be  put  further  back,  though  Acadia  continues 
to  afford  the  first  testimony  to  their  occurrence.  The  Devonian  of 
the  region  also  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of  plant  remains,, 
in  which  the  British  rocks  of  this  age  are  generally  deficient. 
As  already  mentioned,  both  Silurian  and  Cambrian  deposits-  are 
well  represented,  and  beneath  them  are  unfossiliferous,  but  com- 
paratively unaltered,  deposits,  partly  of  volcanic  origin,  which 
Sir  W.  Dawson  refers  to  the  Iluronian  system,  and,  at  the  base 
of  all,  are  gneisses  and  schists,  the  equivalents,  doubtless,  of  the 
Laurentians  of  Canada. 

As  a  theoretical  geologist,  Sir  W.  Dawson's  position  may  be 
described  as  that  of  cautious  conservatism.  Perhaps  sometimes 
the  caution  may  be  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  lay  him  open  to 
the  reproach  of  "scientific  Toryism";  but  in  this  respect  even 
occasional  excess  is  not  without  a  certain  value  as  a  protest 
against  the  other  extreme,  for  the  mass  of  geologists  are  still,  as 
they  always  have  been,  too  fond  of  running  in  full  cry  after  the 
most  recent  fancy,  like  a  pack  of  hounds  after  a  red  herring,  and 
of  exhibiting  as  blind  a  confidence  in  the  newest  hypothesis  as- 
some  folk  do  in  the  latest  quack  medicine. 


THE  LOXDOX  PROGRAMME.* 

IF  forewarned  is  necessarily  forearmed,  we  ought  to  be  very 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Webb.  There  is  an  engaging  frankness 
about  his  programme  of  wholesale  robbery,  forfeiture,  and  general 
interference  with  liberty  and  property  that  will  strike  the  reader 
as  fresh  and  unusual.  When  the  people  of  London  have  as; 
successfully  blotted  out  the  eighth  commandment  as  some  people 
iu  Ireland  have  blotted  out  the  sixth,  we  may  expect  this 
programme  to  be  carried  out.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
may  never  have  heard  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  are  equally  neglected  by 
that  delicate  organ,  the  Nonconformist  conscience.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  and  more  favourable  points  of  resemblance  between 
those  who  chiefly  profess  Home  Rule  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel ;  but,  putting  such  polemics  from  us,  and  looking  strictly 
at  the  Programme,  we  immediately  recognize  the  fundamental 
assumption  on  which  it  is  based.  Although  Mr.  Webb  does  not 
say  it  in  so  many  words,  he  is  evidently  the  victim  of  a  cruel 
hallucination.  He  fancies  that  the  people  of  London  are  deeply 
enamoured  of  their  County  Council.  With  this  idea  in  his  mind, 
a  man  might  think  and  say  anything ;  and  practically  Mr.  Webb 
does  think  and  does  say  what  may  be  described  as  "  anything." 
He  sticks  at  nothing  either  because  it  is  impossible  or  because 
it  is  absurd.  He  has  the  gravity  of  the  true  Radical,  and 
the  grotesque  character  of  some  of  his  proposals  never  strikes 
him.  We  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  what  we  conceive 
to  be  "  the  leading  principle  underlying  all  the  proposals  in  this 
little  book  "  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Webb  himself  is 
under  the  impression  that  his  guiding  object  has  been  "the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  London  as  a  whole,  rather  than  those  of 
individual  Londoners  " — a  singularly  unsatisfactory  form  of  the 
old  definition  of  good  government  as  promoting  the  greatest 
benefit  of  the  greatest  number.  When  Mr.  Webb  has  persuaded 
individual  Londoners  to  prefer  "  London  as  a  whole  "  to  that  part 
of  it  in  which  each  of  them  is  specially  interested,  the  Programme 
may  come  parlously  near  fulfilment.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  citizens  who  have  any  patriotism  left  will  work 
hard  and  never  rest  till  they  have  got  rid  of  the  whole  crew  of 
extravagant  faddists  who  have  brought  municipal  government 
into  such  ridicule  by  their  proceedings  in  Spring  Gardens.  When 
two  or  three  more  elections  have  taken  place,  when  the  rates 
have  been  doubled  and  trebled,  when  the  Londoner  may  no  longer 
whistle  along  the  road,  or  light  a  fire  of  coals,  or  visit  a  theatre, 
or  pay  his  weekly  bills  without  the  interference  of  the  County 
Council,  he  will  wake  up  and  start  a  Programme  indeed.  Mr. 
Webb  has  assumed  the  mantle  of  the  late  Mr.  Firth,  though  it 
fits  him  rather  loosely.  It  is  not  given  to  every  agitator  of  this 
stamp  to  be  so  absolutely  indifferent  to  facts.  The  Programme  is 
nowhere  beside  that  immortal  work,  Municipal  London.  With 
Mr.  Webb  two  and  two  often  make  as  little  as  five.  Mr.  Firth 
could  never  contrive  to  compress  them  into  less  than  seven.  And, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Webb  has  not  that  personal  grudge  against  the  old 
City  Corporation  which  actuated  all  Mr.  Firth  did  and  said,  and 
has  never  been  refused  a  minor  office  for  major  reasons. 

There  is  a  charm  of  extreme  simplicity  about  The  London 
Programme.  Mr.  AVebb  tells  us  at  the  outset  that  the  present 
exposition  "  is  in  no  sense  authoritative,  and  the  writer  has  no- 
other  warrant  for  his  task  than  a  lifelong  acquaintance  with 
London,  and  a  very  real  and  deep  affection  for  his  native  city. 
He  has  a  peculiar  way  of  displaying  this  affection,  which 
however  we  may  regard  as  sincere  if  mistaken.    He  would 

*  The  London  Programme.  By  S.  Webb.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.  1891. 
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"  municipalize "  what  he  calls  "  our  metropolis,"  as  the  best 
means  of  developing1  the  character  of  its  citizens.  This  lofty 
ideal  is  to  be  carried  out  by  enormously  increasing  the  power 
of  the  County  Council,  and  giving  it  the  control  of  the  police,  by 
instituting  District  Councils  instead  of  Vestries,  by  practically 
confiscating  the  property  of  the  water,  gas,  and  tramway  Com- 
panies, and  by  exterminating  freedom  of  contract  everywhere. 
As  he  warms  to  his  work,  Mr.  Webb  singles  out  the  markets,  the 
poor-houses,  and  the  docks  for  spoliation,  and  has  suggestions  of 
the  greatest  profundity  to  make  as  to  hospitals  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poorer  classes.  Mr.  Webb  seems  to  think  it  a  crying 
sin  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Sir  J.  Goldsmid,  and  "  the  Scott 
family  " — which  last  he  mentions  with  infinite  scorn — should 
derive  any  profit  from  markets.  He  does  not,  however,  explain 
why  they  should  be  expropriated,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
national  credit,  nor  yet  why  it  is  that,  if  more  markets  are 
needed,  Lady  Burdett  Coutts's  scheme  and  the  older  Marylebone 
and  Hungerford  Markets  failed  to  pay.  An  examination  of  this 
•chapter,  in  fact,  would  show  that  Mr.  Webb  has  here  not  only 
reached  the  same  depth  as  the  late  Mr.  Firth,  but  has  contrived 
to  dive  considerably  below  it.  His  remarks  about  the  docks  are 
of  the  most  superficial  character.  He  seems  to  labour  under  an 
impression  that  a  properly  constituted  County  Council,  composed 
of  a  sufficiently  large  percentage  of  Radicals  and  doctrinaires, 
would  be  a  remedy  for  any  amount  of  such  abuses  as  "  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  poor,"  or  for  the  "  fierce  competition  of  starv- 
ing men."  As  to  the  behaviour  of  the  demagogues  and  their 
backers,  including  Cardinal  Manning  and  "  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
1889,"  he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  approval;  while  Mr. 
Norwood,  of  course,  is  held  up  to  public  reprobation.  He  observes 
oddly,  but  with  the  ignorance  we  might  expect  from  a  disciple  of 
Messrs.  Firth  and  Beal,  that  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board 
one  party  only  is  unrepresented — namely,  the  people  of  London. 
Of  course  he  ignores  the  fact  that,  to  propitiate  the  Radicals,  the 
old  Board  was  abolished  because  it  consisted  chiefly  of  Londoners, 
and  the  present  "  queerly  composed  body,"  as  he  terms  it,  was 
constituted.  _  He  wholly  omits  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
certain  other  City  dignitaries  still  belong  to  it  ex  officio.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Webb  shows,  as  Mr.  Firth  did,  the  common  Radical  con- 
tempt for  the  kind  of  public  to  whom  he  primarily  appeals.  Any 
facts,  or  versions,  or  distortions  of  facts  are  good  enough  for  them. 
It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  the  masses  to  trust  to  their  igno- 
rance, stupidity,  and  laziness ;  but  it  gives  a  clue  to  the  meaning 
of  the  title  of  "  The  Fabian  Tracts,"  which  Mr.  Webb  quotes  with 
approval  now  and  then.  We  have  avoided  inquiring  into  the 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  his  statistics.  In  fact,  they  are  all 
too  old  to  be  of  the  slightest  value,  correct  or  not.  The  historical 
statements  are  more  easily  examined.  Eastcheap  has  not  "  gradu- 
ally disappeared,"  neither,  strictly  speaking,  has  Westcheap. 
Oxford  Market  has  wholly,  not  "  almost,"  disappeared,  and  was 
not  on  Lord  Portman's  estate.  Mr.  Webb  and  his  friends  are  at 
liberty,  of  course,  to  believe  that  a  "  hidden  malignancy  "  ren- 
dered Mr.  Plimsoll's  Quixotic  market  scheme  a  failure.  Some  of 
these  things  are  matters  which,  though  not  strictly  matters  of 
opinion,  because  no  sensible  man  believes  in  them,  are  yet  of  a 
kind  to  attract  and  retain  the  credulous  faith  of  the  agitator's 
•victim.  But  there  are  things  of  much  more  serious  importance 
in  Mr.  Webb's  book,  and  we  may  glance  at  one  or  two  before  we 
conclude  the  very  unpleasant  task  of  reviewing  a  book  so  super- 
ficial, crude,  and  mischievous  as  the  Programme. 

Chapter  xi.  is  headed  "  London's  Neglected  Inheritance,"  and 
relates  to  the  City  Companies.  Here  Mr.  Webb's  powers  shine 
forth.  He  is  shocked  at  "the  list  of  eight  thousand  non- 
resident livery  men,  each  entitled  to  a  vote  for  the  two  members 
for  the  City."  Other  people,  who  have  watched  the  recent  course 
•of  events,  are  only  sorry  they  do  not  still  vote  for  four  members. 
"  Eight  thousand  "  is  rather  a  vague  statement  of  the  number  of 
the  livery,  as  is  the  assertion  that  they  are  all  non-resident ;  but, 
Jetting  these  things  pass,  we  go  on  to  this  forewarning  sentence  : — 
"  The  electoral  privileges  of  the  City  Companies  are  among  their 
most  dangerous  possessions,  for  this  perpetual  reminder  of  the 
need  of  reform  must  inevitably  compel  the  next  Liberal  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  the  Guilds  and  their 
property."  It  is  hardly  worth  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Webb  that 
the  guilds  and  their  property  were  very  effectually  dealt  with  by 
our  late  sovereign  King  Edward  VI.  and  his  Parliament ;  so 
effectually  indeed  that  not  a  guild  survives  to  tell  the  tale.  But 
it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  expect  historical  accuracy  from  a 
disciple  of  the  Firth  school.  Mr.  Webb  asserts  without  any 
ambiguity  that  "it  must  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  first 
Radical  administration  "  to  rob  the  Companies.  We  can  only  add 
that  it  becomes  more  than  ever  the  duty  of  all  patriotic  people 
to  postpone  the  advent  of  "the  first  Radical  administration" 
as  long  as  possible,  and  that  they  should  thank  writers  like  Mr. 
Webb  for  showing  how  dangerous  such  an  administration  will 
be  to  the  commonweal.  Does  Mr.  Webb  seriously  expect  any 
Londoner  of  average  intelligence  to  believe  that  the  County  Council 
and  the  School  Board  are  likely  to  make  a  better  use  of  the  funds 
of  the  Companies  than  is  already  made  by  the  Companies  them- 
selves? He  will  probably  find  that  the  general  public  are  much 
more  willing  to  trust  men  who  have  already  done  such  good  work 
than  to  hand  over  their  money  to  the  visionaries  and  the  schemers 
who  form  so  large  a  part  of  those  boards.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  Mr.  Webb  founds  his  assertion  that  the  Companies  "  for- 
merly discharged  out  of  their  corporate  income  various  public 
functions."   He  must  here  be  mixing  up  the  Companies  with  the 


old  craft  guilds.  The  Companies,  he  further  tells  us,  are  bound  to 
teach  a  trade  to  all  who  come  to  learn.  Since  he  gives  Mr. 
Firth  as  his  authority  for  this  grotesque  assertion  we  need  not 
pause  to  refute  it.  Another  mischievous  chapter  is  on  the  new 
Radical  cry,  that  of  the  leaseholders.  What  claim,  he  asks,  have 
the  landlords,  "on  the  general  principles  of  social  justice,"  to 
grow  richer  without  working  for  it  ?  We  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Webb  means  specially  by  "social  justice";  but  inordinary 
justice,  what  is  theirs  they  have  a  right  to.  Again  and  again  we 
come  back  to  the  old  question  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  If  Mr.  Webb  and  his  covetous  followers  would 
apply  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  to  some  of  their  questions,  they 
would  find  the  answer  come  only  too  pat.  Why  is  Mr.  Webb  not 
to  have  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster?  See 
Exodus  xx.  15.  Why  should  Mr.  Webb  not  make  unfounded 
assertions,  or  assertions  only  founded  on  Firth,  about  the  City 
Companies  ?  See  Exodus  xx.  16.  Why  ought  not  Mr.  Webb  to 
want  to  rob  landlords  of  what  he  calls  "  unearned  increment," 
and  "the  princely  gift  of  the  London  worker  to  the  London 
landlord"?  See  Exodus  xx.  17.  This  may  not  be  "social 
justice";  but  it  is  justice  of  a  kind  which  has  had  a  high  moral 
effect  on  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  justice  of  a  kind  which, 
if  it  is  once  subverted,  will  carry  our  prosperity  with  it.  On  the 
whole  we  may  thank  Mr.  Webb  for  adding  several  more  to  the 
reasons  which  should  dissuade  any  honest  man  from  voting  for  a 
candidate  whom  he  suspects  of  even  a  leaning  to  the  new  doctrines 
of  "  social  justice." 


SCOTTISH  MINOR  POETS.* 

THIS  little  volume  forms  one  of  the  Canterbury  Series,  and 
none  of  its  predecessors  has  possessed  a  more  competent  and 
intelligent  editor.  Sir  George  Douglas's  name  is  new  to  us  as 
that  of  an  author,  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  fine  critical 
faculty  and  excellent  literary  style  which  characterize  the  intro- 
ductory note  to  this  volume  do  not  win  for  him,  by-and-bye,  a 
distinguished  place  among  living  Scottish  writers.  He  modestly 
calls  it  an  "  introductory  note  "  ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  com- 
pact, well-informed,  and  delicately-critical  disquisition  upon  the 
minor  poets  of  Scotland. 

These  poets,  Sir  George  points  out,  stand  to  the  greater  writers 
in  a  proportion  exceptionally  large,  and  he  accounts  for  the  un- 
usual relation  in  point  of  number  and  of  excellence  borne  by  the 
minor  to  the  major  authors  in  Scottish  poetical  literature  by  a 
statement  of  the  causes  which  determine  it  marked  by  clear  in- 
sight and  intimate  knowledge.  He  recognizes  in  the  Scottish 
character  a  strong  poetic  impulse,  combined  with  a  lack  of  the 
highest  artistic  faculty,  which  has  tended  to  rear  a  numerous 
race  of  poets,  but  to  arrest  their  development  ere  it  has  reached 
its  highest  stage.  He  finds  a  similar  limitation  in  the  large 
leavening  of  reserve  and  the  grave  and  serious  view  of  life  which 
are  natural  to  the  Scot,  as  well  as  in  the  poverty-stricken  and 
antagonistic  national  attitude  which  was  almost  inevitable  until 
the  union  with  the  greater  and  wealthier  kingdom  had  had  time 
to  modify  it.  In  bis  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  this 
literature  in  itself,  its  love  of  nature,  its  familiar  homeliness,  its 
racy  dialect,  he  evinces  much  discrimination  and  keen  sympathy 
with  the  kindly  and  trustworthy,  if  somewhat  "  dour  "  and  canny, 
nature  of  his  countrymen. 

The  selection  of  poems  is  remarkably  complete,  including  none 
which  we  would  wish  to  dispense  with,  and  embracing  all  that 
are  best  and  most  familiar  in  Scottish  song.  It  is  the  kind  of 
book  that  any  honest  Scotsman  would  like  to  carry  with  him, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  beguile  his  hours  of  idleness  and  to 
recall  the  music,  the  pathos,  and  the  humour  of  the  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  STRATEGY. f 

rriHIS  is  a  somewhat  formidable-looking  volume,  and  has  a 
-L  size  and  pretension  which  befits  its  high-sounding  title. 
One  might  at  first  naturally  wonder  how  so  much  space  was 
needed  to  discuss  principles  which,  after  all,  are  neither  very 
abstruse  nor  difficult  to  explain,  especially  when  only  American 
campaigns  are  examined  by  their  light.  A  nearer  inspection, 
however,  shows  that  fully  half  the  ample  volume  is  taken  up 
with  maps  alone,  and  that  the  remaining  text  luxuriates  in  such 
large  type  and  ample  meadow  of  margin,  and  is  supplemented  by 
so  lavish  a  use  of  diagrams,  that  the  actual  principles  are  made 
to  go  a  long  way.  The  consequence  is  that  the  work  assumes  un- 
comfortably large  dimensions,  and  is  unnecessarily  cumbersome. 
It  begins  with  definitions  which  are  clearly  and  tersely  expressed, 
but  we  at  once  notice  a  tendency  towards  over-refinement,  and  a 
too  frequent  use  of  mathematical  phraseology,  especially  shown  by 
the  employment  of  letters  to  illustrate  diagrams  more  or  less  sug- 
gestive of  problems  in  Euclid.    We  get  tired  and  weary  of  being 

*  Scottish  Minor  roets  from  the  Age  of  Ramsay  to  David  Gray. 
Selected  and  edited  bv  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart.  London :  Walter 
Scott. 

t  The  Principles  of  Strategy  :  Illustrated  mainly  from  American  Cam 
paigns.  By  John  Bigelow,  junr.,  ist  Lieut.  10th  Cav.  U.S.  Array.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1891. 
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asked  to  "  let  "  A  and  B  represent  two  squadrons,  to  draw  C  D 
perpendicular  to  X  Y",  or  to  produce  H  G  to  h'  g'.  Such  phrases 
are  continually  cropping;  up,  and  almost  seem  intended  to  give  a 
kind  of  veneer  of  science  to  what  are  really  very  simple  and 
common-sense  propositions.  The  reader  is  also  at  the  same  time 
so  frequently  requested  to  refer  to  diagrams  that,  what  with 
remembering  the  lettering  and  looking  for  what  they  belong  to, 
lie  is  often  in  danger  of  becoming  contused  as  to  the  real  points 
at  issue.  Strategy  appeals  to  the  practical  man,  and  rests  on 
truths  which  are  more  or  less  obvious,  and  have  underlain  the 
operations  of  all  successful  commanders  from  Alexander  to 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  to  adopt  the  nomenclature  our  author  delights 
in.  The  student  of  war  will  appreciate  them  more  thoroughly 
and  bear  them  in  mind  longer  if  they  are  presented  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  well-known  and  celebrated  instances  of  the  practice  of 
celebrated  masters  in  the  art,  rather  than  served  up  with  a  great 
parade  of  accuracy  in  the  form  of  a  mathematical  proposition.  In 
the  book  before  us  the  principles  are  enunciated  in  a  peculiarly 
dry  and  uninteresting  manner,  and  but  scanty  illustrations  from 
the  actual  events  of  history  serve  to  keep  the  interest  of  the 
reader  alive  ;  while,  finally,  we  are  given  an  account  of  the  British 
operations  in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  "Virginia,  and  a  very 
detailed  description  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign  of  1863,  where 
the  comments  and  remarks  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
narrative.  The  history  of  these  latter  operations  alone  occupies 
40  out  of  a  total  of  200  pages,  and  20  large  maps  are  attached  as 
an  appendix,  on  which  all  the  movements  of  the  various  units 
are  carefully  recorded.  Such  a  prodigality  of  paper  is  much  to 
be  commended  in  one  respect,  for  the  student  is  enabled  to  follow 
the  various  manoeuvres  almost  without  reference  to  the  text  at 
all,  but  suiely  in  a  work  which  aims  at  inculcating  the  principles 
of  strategy  something  more  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  such  a 
slice  of  military  history  than  is  rounded  in  a  short  page  might 
be  indulged  in  ?  The  sack  is  out  of  all  proport  ion  to  the  bread 
in  this  instance,  and  also  so  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  operations  which  are  treated  of. 

Nor  is  it  here  only .  that  a  certain  sense  of  perspective  seems 
lacking  to  our  author.  An  over-elaboration  of  details  and  an  excess 
of  refinement  are  also  to  be  remarked  in  the  earlier  portions  of 
his  book,  discussion  is  rarely  limited  by  the  importance  of  the 
point  discussed,  and  occasionally  he  allows  himself  to  wander 
from  the  main  issues  and  enter  on  matters  which  do  not  lie 
within  the  realm  of  strategy  at  all.  Thus,  when  treating  of  the 
great  strategical  obstacles  provided  by  dense  forests,  deserts,  great 
rivers,  lakes,  or  the  ocean  itself,  he  breaks  oft'  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of,  and  instructions  for,  the  construction  of  corduroy  roads, 
in  which  the  precise  dimensions  of  logs  and  other  material  are 
accurately  recorded  and  illustrated  by  aid  of  diagrams.  It  is  as 
though,  in  the  midst  of  a  discourse  on  harmony,  a  musician  were 
to  beg  us  to  turn  aside  and  consider  the  construction  or  com- 
parative merits  of  wind  or  stringed  instruments.  The  depth  of 
water  which  can  be  forded  by  the  various  arms  is  a  matter, 
too,  which  is  more  appropriately  gone  into  in  the  small  manual 
for  field  service,  such  as  every  non-commissioned  officer  carries 
in  his  pocket,  than  in  a  work  which  aims  at  soaring  high 
above  his  head.  The  precise  methods  of  building  military  bridges 
also  lie  rather  in  the  province  of  the  subaltern  than  of  the 
general,  and  are  out  of  place  in  pages  which  deal  with  what 
has  been  defined  as  "  the  art  of  making  war  on  the  map."  Mr. 
Bigelow  habitually  disregards  the  practice  of  such  men  as 
Napoleon,  Frederick,  or  Wellington,  and  prefers  to  draw  his 
illustrations  from  the  wars  of  his  own  country.  We  can  hardly, 
therefore,  complain  at  the  great  example  of  the  Moscow  campaign 
being  left  out  of  consideration  when  the  value  of  destroying  the 
resources  of  a  country  to  starve  out  an  invader  are  held  up  to 
view,  or  when  Wellington's  conduct  of  the  Peninsular  War  is 
omitted  from  the  examples  of  the  mixed  defensive ;  but  we  may 
justly  take  exception  to  wrong  inferences  drawn  from  the  cele- 
brated struggles  in  which  the  great  masters  figured.  It  is  hardly 
correct,  for  example,  to  bring  forward  Napoleons  crossing  of  the 
Danube  in  1809  as  an  instance  of  the  passage  of  a  great  river  by 
force  rather  than  by  stratagem.  In  his  first  attempt,  at  the  end  of 
May,  when  he  attempted  such  a  passage,  Napoleon  signally  failed, 
and  very  nearly  lost  the  campaign,  and  wrecked  his  fortunes,  in 
the  island  of  Lobau.  Six  weeks  later  it  is  perfectly  true  that  he  did 
pass  the  huge  obstacle  presented  by  the  Danube  in  the  face  of  his 
enemy,  but  he  did  so  by  deceiving  him  as  to  the  true  point  where 
he  meant  to  force  a  passage,  and  his  conduct  of  the  operation  is  a 
singularly  striking  example  of  successful  stratagem,  and  of  a 
gigantic  operation  skilfully  performed  with  hardly  any  loss, 
where  more  clumsy  methods,  even  had  they  (which  is  most  im- 
probable) been  successful,  must  have  been  so  at  too  dear  a  price. 
Occasionally  we  have  to  notice  instances  of  carelessness  which 
should  not  appear  in  a  book  which  aims  at  being  particularly  pre- 
cise. On  page  55  the  diagram  scarcely  bears  out  the  contentions 
in  the  text.  The  lettering  of  the  diagrams  on  page  120  is  defec- 
tive, and  the  bewildered  reader  seeks  in  vain  for  the  letters  to 
which  he  is  referred,  while  the  maps  which  are  provided  with 
each  fail  occasionally  to  supply  the  aid  they  are  intended  to, 
owing  to  places  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  campaign  under 
discussion  not  being  shown  upon  them.  The  diagrams  are,  in  fact, 
generally  somewhat  coarsely  executed,  and  are  not  always  easily 
deciphered  ;  while  in  the  account  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign  of 
1863  the  Federal  general  figures  as  Meade  in  one  place,  and  two 
lines  further  on  as  "  Mead."  In  a  work  which  discusses  war  in 
its  most  scientific  aspect,  as  it  may  be  conducted  from  the  study 


of  the  general  miles  away  from  his  armies,  it  is  surely  but  of 
place  to  draw  inferences  and  examples  so  often  from  Indian  and 
other  savage  warfare.  The  necessity  for  observing  principles 
of  strategy  has  grown,  as  have  the  openings  in  chess,  from 
the  experiences  of  equally  skilled  and  accomplished  opponents. 
Savages  do  not  play  the  game  because  they  are  not  hampered 
by  the  considerations  that  influence  civilized  generals,  and  in 
savage  warfare  the  refinements  demanded  by  a  European  cam- 
paign are  out  of  place.  Yet  we  find  Mr.  Bigelow  continually 
quoting  the  practice  of  Indians,  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Persians,  while  that  of  the  usually  accepted  authorities  is 
scarcely  ever  even  cursorily  alluded  to.  Nor  do  we  admire  a 
method  of  instruction  which,  at  the  end  of  its  course  presents  the 
reader  with  the  history  of  a  campaign,  and  leaves  him  almost 
alone  to  apply  any  moral  that  may  be  drawn  from  its  incidents.  If 
the  book  wore  cut  in  two  as  it  stands,  the  loss  to  the  student  of  the 
principles  of  strategy  would  be  inappreciable,  and,  if  he  wished,  he 
might  read  the  account  of  the  concluding  campaigns  in  a  separate 
volume  with  greater  comfort  to  himself,  and  without  losing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  explanation  or  illustration,  which  might  not 
have  been  given  him  in  a  few  additional  paragraphs  at  the  time 
when  the  scientific  principles  which  are  supposed  to  govern  the 
actions  of  all  warriors  were  under  discussion. 


LIBRAIRIE  DE  BOUCHE.* 

THE  disgusting  pedantry  of  the  title  of  this  article  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  while  more  than  one  of  the  volumes  we  have 
here  grouped  together  is  not  a  cookery  book  in  strictness,  the 
first  is  only  by  courtesy  of  the  extremest  kind  to  be  called  a 
cookery  book  at  all.  Mr.  Harrison  does,  indeed,  give  some 
hints  on  the  conversion  of  his  beloved  fruit  into  jam — the  only 
way  of  cooking  a  strawberry  of  which  any  one  except  Huns, 
Hurons,  Welches,  and  Topinamboos  {they  make,  strawberry 
puddings)  would  think.  But  all  the  books  have  to  do  with 
Messer  Gaster  and  his  service ;  and  the  first,  though  a  very  little 
one,  is  too  good  to  be  omitted.  Mr.  Harrison,  M.A.,  is  certainly 
a  master  of  the  art  of  strawberry  growing,  and  apparently  a 
fanatico  per  la  strawberry  eating.  He  writes  in  the  manner  of 
Cobbett,  with  an  abundance  of  italics  and  a  delightful  garrulity  ; 
while  if  he  is  not  quite  that  good  man's  equal  in  ferocity  or  raci- 
ness  of  style,  he  sticks  much  closer  to  his  subject.  We  might 
almost  say  that  this  is  the  last  word  on  strawberry  growing,  if  it 
were  not  that  we  think  Mr.  Harrison  a  little  too  confident  in- 
saying  that  "  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  in  growing  straw- 
berries a  particular  soil  is  necessary."  Or  rather  we  should  say 
that,  though  this  may  be  true,  the  gloss  which  will  be  put  on 
it  by  the  unwary — that  any  soil  will  grow  any  strawberry — is 
false.  Mr.  Harrison,  of  course,  knows  this,  as  later  remarks  of 
his  show ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  soil  of  Scrobbesbyrig  is  so 
naturally  fragiferous,  or  the  skill  of  Mr.  Harrison  so  great, 
that  no  soil  can  resist  him.  Others  are  sometimes  less  fortunate. 
For  instance,  it  is,  we  believe,  notorious  that  (perhaps  because 
of  the  scandal  about  Boadicea)  British  Queen  and  its  likes  will 
not  grow  in  East  Anglia,  and  in  part  at  least  of  that  district 
very  few  kinds  of  strawberries  do  well.  "  I  have  tried  four 
kinds  this  year,"  wailed  a  new  comer  in  those  parts,  "  and 
they're  all  wretched."  "  Four !  "  retorted  a  neighbour,  with  scorn  ; 
"  I've  tried  sixteen,  and  not  one  will  fruit."  However,  Mr. 
Harrison  would  probably  make  strawberries  grow,  like  mustard 
and  cress,  on  a  flannel  waistcoat.  One  of  the  things  we  like 
best  about  him,  though  the  nurserymen  will  not,  is  his  refusal 
to  insist  on  the  novice  cultivating  dozens  of  kinds,  including 
all  the  new  ones.  At  the  outset  he  practically  confines  his 
recommendations  to  Black  Prince,  President,  VicomtesseHericart 
de  Tinny,  and  British  Queen,  or  one  of  the  Pines.  He  mentions 
a  few  others  incidentally  later,  but  very  few.  And  we  think 
that  every  impartial  person  with  a  palate  will  confess  that  he  is 
right ;  for,  in  flavour  at  any  rate,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
beat  these  kinds,  and  more  than  one  of  the  newer  and  newest, 
though  it  may  be  big,  and  handsomely  shaped,  and  early,  and 
anything  else,  is  in  flavour  very  second-rate  indeed.  He  is  right, 
again,  in  recommending  that  the  intolerance  of  demanding  "  first " 
runners  only  be  discarded,  and  the  preference  be  shifted  to 
"  well-rooted  "  ones,  whether  first  or  fifteenth.  And  of  nursery 
beds,  and  of  firmness  in  planting,  and  of  distances,  and  of  other 
things — together  with  the  two  great  principles,  the  pillars  of 
strawberry  growing,  to  give  plenty  of  manure  and  exterminate 
slugs — Mr.  Plarrison  speaks  in  a  manner  which  will  be  found 
eminently  orthodox.  In  one  small  "  tip,"  not  as  to  growing  but 
gathering,  he  will  probably  be  new  to  many  readers.  It  is  the 
warning  not  to  gather  the  fruit  immediately  before  eating,  but  to 
give  it  some  hours  of  recueillement  in  a  dark  cellar.     And  our 

*  Strawberries.  By  W.  H.  Harrison,  M.A.  London:  Simpkin  8c 
Marshall ;  Shrewsbury  :  Wilding. 

Drinks  a  la  mode. —  Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  Incomes.  By  Mrs.  de  Salis. 
London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

Simple  Rules  for  Sick-room  Cooker?/.  By  Mrs.  Buck.  London : 
Raithby  &  Lawrence. 

North  Midland  School  Cooker?/  Book.   London  :  Raithby  &  Lawrence. 

Salads  and  Sandwiches.  By  T.  Herbert.  London :  Sampson  Low  & 
Co. 

The  Cook's  Journal.    Vol.  I.  No.  I.    London  :  J.  G.  Smith. 
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respect  for  Mr.  Harrison  rises  to  veneration  when  we  find  him 
recommending  the  arrangement  and  eating  of  strawberries  in  a 
series.  Probably  the  highest  exercise  of  that  highest  human 
quality  called  taste  consists  in  the  proper  arranging  of  a  series 
of  clarets,  and  the  next  in  composing  an  anthology  either  literal 
or  metaphorical ;  but  we  are  willing  to  give  the  strawberry 
maestro  third  rnnlc.  In  one  other  point  Mr.  Harrison  lacks  pre- 
cision. He  distinguishes  persons  into  those  who  say  that  they 
like  strawberries  best  without  sugar  and  cream  and  those  who  say 
that  they  like  them  best  with  them.  But  there  is  a  third  sect 
w-ho  will  claim  a  hearing,  the  anti-creamite  saccharists,  with  whom 
we  hold. 

The  fates  of  receipts  are  rather  curious,  and  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  heart-burning  among  professional 
cookery-book  makers  on  the  subject.  It  is  of  course  so  easy 
to  disguise  borrowing  by  small  alterations,  and  so  hard  to 
say  what  is  or  is  not  the  original  form  of  any  particular  one, 
that  there  is  practically  no  means  of  preventing  piracy.  But 
it  is  seldom  that  the  successive  adventures  of  a  receipt  can  be 
traced.  It  so  happens  that  we  can  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
position which  appears  at  the  top  of  page  7  of  Drinks  a  la  mode, 
by  the  misnomer  of  Moselle  cup — misnomer  certainly,  for  it  is  a 
claret  cup,  as  it  happens,  with  sparkling  Moselle  substituted  for 
soda  water.  Now  this  was  originally  given  at  first  hand  in  a 
review  which  appeared  in  these  very  columns  on  a  quaint  and 
rather  amusing  hotch-potch  of  biography,  Bohemianism,  and 
cookery  some  half-score  years  ago.  The  author  reviewed,  in 
a  continuation  of  his  book,  quoted  it,  labelling  it  by  the  name  of 
the  periodical  in  which  it  had  appeared.  We  next  saw  it  in  a  cheap 
omnium-gathcrum  cookery-book  unaltered,  but  with  the  name 
dropped  ;  and  then  we  think  in  another,  with  the  name  dropped 
and  a  few  verbal  alterations.  It  now  appears  as  "  Moselle  Cup," 
with  the  same  or  other  alterations,  not  in  material  but  in  wording, 
here.  The  matter,  as  Mr.  Toots  would  observe,  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  and  Mrs.  de  Salis  is  perfectly  welcome 
to  the  thing.  But  it  may  be  just  worth  mentioning 
because,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  rarity  of  its  being  possible  to 
trace  the  successive  stages  of  appropriation  and  disguise.  For 
the  rest,  Mrs.  de  Salis  is  in  this  and  the  companion  volume 
very  much  what  she  usually  is — useful  enough,  but  somewhat 
indiscriminate,  and  wanting  in  what  may  be  called  the  scholarship 
of  cookery  and  its  kindred  arts.  "We  have  very  seldom  seen  such 
wild  work  as  her  "  lists  of  wines  "  at  the  end.  Not  only  are  the 
names  printed  as  if  the  compositor  had  been  amusing  himself  bv 
setting  them  up  blindfold  ("  Paraxette,"  "  Haut  Rooper,"  and  so 
forth),  but  the  classification  is  to  puff  of  laugh.  We  have,  for 
instance,  under  Bordeaux  wines,  "Medoc,"  "Pauallac,"  "Leoville," 
and  "Chateau  Le"oville  Lascases,"  all  arranged  side  by  side— 
which  is,  speaking  roughly,  as  if  you  were  to  divide  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England  into  Englishmen,  Kentishmen,  men  of  Dover, 
and  inhabitants  of  Snargate  Street.  Again,  White  Hermitage  and 
Chateau  Yquem  figure  as  sparkling  Burgundies.  The  other  book 
is  a  sort  of  selection,  not  without  merit,  from  the  author's  former 
books. 

Mrs.  Buck's  "  Sick-room  Cookery "  is  very  cheap  (you  take 
out  twopence  and  you  have  it),  very  simple,  and  very  practical. 
It  happens  to  deal  with  a^class  of  cookery  of  which  most  people 
know  little,  and  those  who  do  know  have  some  special  recipe,  by 
any  variation  on  which  they  are  outraged.  But  let  them  not  be 
so.  Mrs.  Buck  will  tell  them  others  which  they  do  not  know. 
Her  "  Veal  Tea  "  should  be  good,  and  even  the  very  strong  man 
Kwasind  ought  to  feel  stronger  after  her  "  Mutton  Panada." 
We  should  like  a  mutton  panada  just  before  meeting  Apollyon. 

The  School  Cookery  Book,  from  the  same  publishers  and  (we 
suspect)  due  to  the  same  general  authorship,  is  also  a  very  good 
little  book,  intended  for  primary  schools,  teaching  elementary 
household  management  and  cleaning,  as  well  as  cookery  proper, 
and  worth  all  the  instruction  usuallv  given  to  girls  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  receipts  are,  of  course,  quite  plain,  and  not 
extremely  numerous ;  but  they  are  very  well  selected  and  most 
practically  explained. 

Mr.  Herbert  boasts  on  his  title-page  that  he  gives  particulars 
'  how  to  make  some  hundreds  of  sandwiches  and  thousands  of 
salads.  He  does  this  by  giving  a  few  general  directions,  and 
then  long  lists  of  raw  materials  to  which  the  directions  (mostly 
without  variation,  but  sometimes  with  a  little)  apply.  The 
arrangement  supposes  a  singular  want  of  imagination  in  the  neo- 
phyte, and  at  the  same  time  is  likely  to  puzzle  him,  and  still  more 
her.    Here,  for  instance,  is  a  poser  for  the  innocent : — 

1.  Lobster.— Remove  from  shell,  mix  all  the  meat  together,  putting  the 

red  part  on  one  side  to  garnish  or  break  it,  and  distribute 
through  the  salad. 

2.  „     Cut  the  meat  in  slices  and  place  in  salad. 
3-      ■,     Hard-boiled  eggs. 

4       „     Pickles,  gherkins  for  choice. 

5-      „     Tinned  is  very  useful ;  wajih  in  cold  water ;  use  as  above. 
O.  Lettuce,  mustard  and  cress,  endive,  sorrel  leaves,  nasturtium 

leaves,  corn  salad. 

Cannot  any  one  imagine  the  British  cook  wringing  her  hands  and 
saying,  "  Please,  ma'am,  a  tinned  five  may  be  very  useful,  but 
where  am  I  to  get  it,  and  where  am  I  to  put  it  ?  "  Still,  good 
things  may  be  found  in  this  odd  conglomerate ;  for  instance,  a 
crab  salad,  which  we  have  never  seen  before,  and  which  it  would 
be  unfair  to  so  little  a  book  to  extract. 

A  Cook's  Journal  might  be  a  most  excellent  thing,  and  it  would 
not  be  lair  to  judge  this  from  its  first  number.    There  is  a  little 


padding,  and,  as  is  no  doubt  proper  in  a  professional  journal,  a 
good  deal  which  concerns  the  artists  more  than  it  does  the  art. 
But  there  are  some  excellent  things  even  in  this  first  number, 
notably  an  elaborate  but  promising  "  Polish  soup,"  which  comes 
to  table  a  clear  crimson  in  colour  (a  little  ogreish,  perhaps,  but 
effective  in  white  Limoges  china,  doubtless),  a  good  devilled  crab, 
and  a  full  explanation  of  that  insoluble  mystery  which  puzzled 
Mr.  Henry  Foker — "  where  the  legs  in  the  suprames  got  to  ?  " 
"  Salmon  and  Asparagus  Salad,"  though  very  simple,  deserves 
praise. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

f  1 10  certain  effusive  admirers  of  the  "Journal"  the  volume  of 
-L  Letters  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  translated  by  Mary  J.  Serrano 
(Cassell  &  Co.),  may  appear  to  be  a  trifle  deficient  in  the  qualities 
that  are  proper  to  the  human  document.  These  letters  are,  how- 
ever, eminently  characteristic,  though  the  writer  explicitly  states 
that  the  candour  that  conceals  nothing  in  the  "  Journal  "  is  not 
to  be  found  in  her  correspondence.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  be  con- 
sistently excessive  in  adoration,  the  translator  succeeds  tolerably 
well  in  her  estimate  of  both  letters  and  journals.  Power  and 
sincerity,  we  are  told,  burn  and  breathe  in  every  utterance  of 
Marie  Bashkirtseff.  If  the  "  Journal "  is  suggestive  of  "  some 
bright-hued  bird  of  ethereal  lineage  beating  its  wings,  until  they 
bleed,  in  its  wild  struggle  for  freedom,  against  the  bars  that  stay 
its  skyward  flight,"  the  Letters  must  be  likened  to  the  "  sun-fed 
juice  of  the  grape  passing  through  the  process  of  fermentation 
(here,  alas !  not  to  be  completed)  that  is  to  convert  it  into  the 
precious  wine  that  invigorates  and  rejoices  and  inspires."  Such 
ferment  as  there  is  to  be  noted  in  these  letters  is  rather  that  of 
the  imperious  temper  and  morbid  vanity  of  a  spoiled  child,  accus- 
tomed to  the  gratification  of  every  whim,  impatient  of  discipline, 
crying  for  "  everything,"  and  wanting  everything  all  at  once. 
Mrs.  Serrano  accounts  all  this  as  nothing  less  exalted  than  "  a 
cry  that  will  re-echo  through  the  ages — the  cry  of  genius  pro- 
claiming, in  its  bonds,  its  right  to  stand  among  the  gods."  The 
letters  supply  a  diverting  commentary  on  this  gushing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  talents  of  the  clever  young  painter.  Especially 
delightful  are  the  power  and  sincerity  that  shine  forth  in  the 
letters  to  M.  Julian,  in  the  anonymous  offer  of  her  Journal  to 
M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  and  in  the  very  odd  appeal  to  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  that  he  should  become  her  spiritual  director. 
This  brilliant  young  lady,  who  was  apt  to  be  out  of  temper  with 
the  world  for  want  of  a  becoming  robe,  gravely  chides  M.  Julian 
for  "  pretending  "  to  believe  her  to  be  "  blinded  and  crazed  with 
vanity."    But  the  letters  are  not  difficult  to  read. 

My  Water  Cure,  translated  from  the  German  of  Sebastian 
Kneipp,  by  A.  de  F.  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  describes  the  hydro- 
pathic treatment  of  all  manner  of  diseases  by  Father  Kneipp, 
parish  priest  of  Woriskofen,  in  Bavaria.  No  one  would  dream  of 
associating  the  imposing  figure  and  robust  proportions  of  the  author, 
as  depicted  in  the  portrait  that  forms  the  title-page  of  this  interest- 
ing book,  with  a  youth  of  desperate  ill  health  and  the  despair  of 
doctors.  From  the  watch-tower  of  old  age,  Father  Kneipp  looks 
back  to  those  evil  days,  and  gratefully  proclaims  his  belief  in  the 
power  of  water.  If  ever  physician  healed  himself,  it  is  Father 
Kneipp.  For  thirty  years  he  has  studied  water,  and  for  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  curing  others.  In  his 
Wasserkur  he  employs  no  secret  or  patent  medicaments.  The 
watering-pot  that  is  figured  at  his  feet,  in  the  portrait,  is  the 
ensign  of  his  present  happy  state  among  bydropathists.  In 
addition  to  local  allusions  by  pot  or  can,  he  uses  baths,  lavations, 
swathings,  compresses,  steamings,  and  water-drinking.  No  rub- 
bing or  drying  is  permitted.  On  the  wet  body  go  the  dry  clothes, 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time,  and  gentle  exercise  to  follow. 
For  the  bracing  of  the  system  he  prescribes  walking  barefoot  in 
wet  grass,  or  on  wet  stones,  in  fresh  snow  or  cold  water.  In  dry 
weather  you  may  water  your  lawn  for  this  purpose,  or  sprinkle 
any  convenient  stone-flagged  passage  with  the  watering-pot. 
Oddly  enough,  Father  Kneipp  is  opposed  to  what  he  rightly  calls  the 
violent  and  indiscriminate  systems  of  some  hydropathic  establish- 
ments. Surely,  walking  in  icy  water  is  shocking,  and  he  admits 
that  strong  men  turn  pale  and  tremble  under  the  first  application 
of  his  "  knee  affusion."  My  Water  Cure  is  undoubtedly  a 
"  quaint  book,"  as  the  translator  observes.  There  is  something 
restorative  in  its  very  unconventional  simplicity  and  earnestness. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Pictorial  Astronomy  for  General  Headers 
(Whittaker  &  Co.)  Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers  observes  that  a  new 
elementary  book  on  astronomy  may  seem  to  need  some  apology. 
We  were  certainly  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  goodly 
supply  of  such  books  already  in  print.  Mr.  Chambers  is  not  of 
this  opinion.  He  thinks  there  are  not  many  English  books  on 
the  subject  that  are  popular  in  scope,  well  illustrated,  and  satis- 
factorily up  to  date.  In  one  matter,  of  great  importance  in 
popular  treatises,  his  notorial  Astronomy  is  altogether  admirable. 
The  diagrams  and  other  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
In  exposition  Mr.  Chambers  is  as  illustrative  as  a  writer  who  is 
master  of  his  subject  and  uses  none  but  unambiguous  terms 
must  necessarily  be.  But  there  are  certain  phenomena  that 
cannot  be  thoroughly  explained  to  the  general  reader  without 
pictorial  assistance,  and  this  provision  is  a  useful  feature  of  Mr. 
Chambers's  book. 

Probably  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet,  who  has  entitled  his  handbook  of 
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drawing  anil  painting  Lessons  in  Art  (Chatto  &  Windus),  was 
unconscious  of  all  that  is  implied  by  the  title.  lie  can  scarcely 
have  intended  to  teach  drawing  or  painting  by  book.  The  first 
part  of  his  book  treats  of  drawing,  and  is  in  the  main  practical  in 
aim  and  useful  as  guidance.  The  second  part  deals  very  briefly 
with  watercolour-drawing  and  oil-painting.  A  third  part  is 
largely  composed  of  hints  or  advice,  of  dubious  value,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  copying  of  pictures.  The  book  is  prettily, 
though  not  in  all  ways  effectively,  illustrated  by  the  author. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  "  Carisbrooke  Library "  is 
Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence  (Routledge  &  Sons),  reprinted 
from  the  first  complete  English  translation  of  Machiavelli's  works 
of  1675,  and  prefaced  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Henry 
Morley. 

Two  recent  reprints  of  notable  novels  are  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Mary 
Barton  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.),  "  Minerva  Library,"  with  a  memoir 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany,  and  Charlotte  Bronte's  Shirley  (Warne  & 
Co.),  issued,  by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  in 
the  cheap  "  Crown  Library  "  series. 

Aldyth  (Bentley  &  Son)  is  a  new  edition  in  one  volume  of  an 
early  story  by  the  late  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill,  which  originally 
appeared  in  1877,  and  had  long  since  been  out  of  print.  Although 
of  a  conventional  type,  the  story  is  decidedly  clever,  and  should 
interest  readers  of  The  First  Violin  who  failed  to  read  it  when 
first  published. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson's  Poor  Zeph  ( Willoughby)  is  a  short  story 
with  a  trite  moral  and  a  tragical  ending.  Apparently  the  story 
was  written  many  years  since ;  for  the  unhappy  heroine,  when 
she  first  meets  her  aristocratic  admirer,  Dudley  Grey,  calls  that 
incredibly  vacillating  person  "  a  cure " — a  mysterious  term, 
which  recalls  the  days  when  the  illustrious  Stead  charmed  the 
music-halls  with  his  famous  song  and  dance. 

The  Story  of  a  Widow  Remarriage  (Bombay  :  Khambata)  com- 
prises the  harrowing  experience  of  Madhowdas  Rugnatlidas,  a 
merchant  of  Bombay,  who  suffered  excommunication  at  the 
hands  of  the  heads  of  the  Kapole  Banya  caste  through  marrying 
a  widow.  This  is  a  story  with  a  purpose,  and  the  purpose  is 
enforced  with  considerable  power.  In  connexion  with  such  a 
subject  the  errors  of  the  printer  may  seem  but  trivial.  Yet  it 
was  startling  to  read,  on  first  opening  the  hook,  "  A  wise  and 
merciful  Government  declares  that  windows  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  remarry." 

Cassell's  Storehouse  of  General  Information  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is 
a  new  and  illustrated  encyclopedia  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
general  reader.  From  an  inspection  of  the  first  volume  (A  to 
Beas)  the  work  appears  to  be  planned  with  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  what  should  be  the  leading  features  of  a  book  for  general 
reference.  The  articles  are  written  concisely,  and  are  strictly  con- 
fined to  relevant  statement.  It  would  be  better,  in  future  volumes, 
to  treat  biographical  subjects  in  chronological  sequence. 

For  the  use  of  elementary  schools  we  have  two  useful  little 
books  by  the  Bev.  Theodore  Wood — Animal  and  Plant  Life 
(Blackie  &  Sons) — being  vols.  iv.  and  v.  of  the  publishers'  new 
series  of  "  Scientific  Readers." 

Of  new  edit  ions  we  have  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright's  annotated  Bacon's 
Essays, "  Golden  Treasury"  series  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  In  the  Valley, 
by  Harold  Frederick,  "popular  edition"  (Heinemann)  ;  A  Lost 
Illusion,  by  Leslie  Keith  (Methuen)  ;  and  Lewell  Pastures,  by 
Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle  (Fisher  Unwin). 

We  have  also  received  the  Calendar  for  the  Session  1891-92  of 
University  College,  Bristol  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith) ;  A  River  of 
Mercy,  an  illustrated  account  of  the  work  of  the  St.  Giles's 
Christian  Mission ;  Madeline's  Destiny,  by  Frances  Noble  (Art  & 
Book  Co.);  A  Human  Spider,  by  Edith  Henderson,  second 
edition  (Digby  &  Long) ;  Up  Stream  and  About  Town,  by  "  A 
Boating  Man"  (Digby  &  Long) ;  Dagonet  Ditties,  by  George  R. 
Sims  (Chatto  &  Windus);  The  "District"  Guide  to  London 
(Boot  &  Son),  with  useful  section  maps  of  railways  and  streets  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Duncan's  Manual  of  British  and  Foreiyn 
Brewery  Companies  for  1891  (Effingham  Wilson),  a  statistical 
and  financial  handbook  and  directory. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.  or  #7  39,  and  may  be  for- 
warded direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the 
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CHRONICLE. 

Foreign  TT^OREIGN  news  on  Saturday  ruled  very 
and  Colonial  JL  flat.  A  bad  coach  accident  in  the  Albula 
Affairs.  pass  resulting  in  the  death,  among  others,  of 
an  English  lady  ;  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  Germany ;  the 
ingenious,  and  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  efforts  of  French 
patriots  to  get  into  the  Opera-house  and  hiss  Lohengrin ; 
together  with  some  more  details  of  the  frightful  damage 

done  by  the  Spanish  floods,  composed  the  staple.  The 

Times  both  published  and  discussed  at  length  the  charge  of 
Chief  Justice  Petheram  in  the  Bangabasi  case.  Unluckily 
the  real  point  in  that  case  is  not  whether  the  Indian 
Code  is  strong  enough,  but  whether  the  entrusting  of 
its  working  to  a  jury  in  this  particular  case  is  wise 
or  not.  We  think  it  is  not.  It  has  been  since  announced 
that,  the  press  defendants  at  Calcutta  having  tendered 
submission  and  apology,  the  prosecution  will  not  be  re- 
newed. This  result  might  have  been  worse — and  better.  

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  meet  the  losses  inflicted 
by  the  floods  in  Spain,  an  Englishman  named  Heeren  being 

said  to  have  given  12,000/.  with  that  object.  It  was 

rumoured   that  fresh  difficulties   had   occurred  for  the 

Germans  in  East  Africa.  The  news  of  Monday  dwindled 

down  'from  these  things  to  the  "stink-pots"  celestially 
employed  by  patriotic  Frenchmen  at  the  perform- 
ance  of  Lohengrin,   and   some  tattle  as  to  a  squabble 

about   saluting  between    Italian  and  French  ships.  

It  has  been  asserted,  and  also  denied,  that  the  Franco- 
Russian  understanding  is  to  bear  the  first  fruits  of  a  demand 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops  from 
Egypt.    "  They  demand.    What  demand  they  1    Let  them 

"  demand."  Australia  appears  to  have  gone  mad  over 

"  General "  Booth.  If  the  good  antipodeans  would  only 
keep  the  "  General "  and  send  for  all  his  army,  a  flame  of 
gratitude  would  be  kindled  in  the  mother- country  which 
would  not  speedily  be  quenched.  Meanwhile,  we  grieve 
to  say  that  harsh  words  have  been  used  by  some  as 
to  Her  Majesty's  representatives  for  welcoming  the 
"  General."  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many 
wearinesses  in  the  life  of  a  colonial  governor.  The  con- 
templation of  mountebanks,  though  not  universally 
amusing,  is  a  recognized  and  not  absolutely  discreditable 

form  of  recreation.  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the 

United  States  are  said  to  have  made  an  agreement  for 


.joint  action  in  China,  should  such  action  be  required.- 
The   report  of  some  rather  vapouring  words  from  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  has  been  much  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  relaxation  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  passport 

arrangements  which  Germany  has  very  wisely  granted.  

A  fresh  block  of  the  Oklahoma  Indian  reservation  has  been 
thrown  open  to  settlers  (or  rather  to  land  speculators),  and 
the  scenes  of  two  years  ago  seem  to  have  been  repeated, 

though  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  The  Pope  has 

addressed  a_  letter  on  duelling  to  the  bishops  of  Germany 

and  Austria.  Very  threatening  signs,  but  no  actual 

disasters,  were  reported  from  China  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. It  may  be  hoped  that,  as  all  foreigners  are  now 
forewarned  and  plenty  of  armed  assistance  is  at  hand  in 
most  places,  not  merely  may  such  disaster  be  averted,  but  a 

sharp  lesson  taught  to  the  rioters,  if  necessary.  The 

Temps,  a  very  respectable  paper,  has  lifted  up  its  voice 
against  the  oppression  of  canards  under  which  Europe  is 
labouring.  True,  O  Temps  !  But  what  began  it  ?  Cron- 
stadt.  And  what  summoned  these  obscene  birds?  The 
crow  of  the  Gallic  cock.  In  Canada  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  thrown  out  the  motion  for  proceedings  against 

Mr.  Haggart,  the  gallant  Postmaster-General.  A  bad 

railway  accident  occurred  in  Spain  at  Burgos  on  Thursday, 


Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  A. R. A.,  with  other  English  travellers, 
being  among  those  injured. 

It  is,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  not  very 
TBalmaceda°.f  ^editable  to  the  so-called  enterprise  of  English 
journals  that  they  allow  themselves  to  derive 
almost  all  their  Chilian  news  from  the  "  shaves  "  of  New 
York  papers.  This  certainly  abundant  mine  of  informa- 
tion yielded  last  week  the  news  that  Sefior  Balmaceda 
had  successfully  attempted  the  disguise  which  Jeffreys 
tried  unsuccessfully,  that  of  a  drunken  sailor.  This 
week  we  were  told  that  he  shot  himself  in  the  Argen- 
tine Legation,  at  Santiago,  where  he  had  taken  refuge. 
The  safest  reflection  at  the  moment  was  that  one  of  these 
statements  must,  and  that  both  might,  be  false,  though  the 
second  looked  not  improbable,  and  proved  to  be  correct. 
Very  few  good  words  have  been  spoken  of  this  person,  and 
yet,  as  we  pointed  out  once  before,  he  was  only  a  Chilian 
Mr.  Gladstone,  working  with  coups  d'etat  and  torturers 
instead  of  with  Royal  Warrants  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst, 
but  still  a  Chilian  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  idol  (till  he  fell)  of 
the  masses,  the  abomination  of  the  classes,  the  man  who 
would  have  his  way,  cost  Chili  what  it  might.  And  the 
Chilian  Gladstone  lies  in  a  bloody  grave  concealed  from 
men,  lest  the  mob  should  dig  him  up  and  tear  him  to 
pieces;  and  the  English  Balmaceda  sits  between  Sir 
William  Harcourt  (murmuring  "  0  altitudo  I  "  as  nearly  as 
he  can  on  his  knees)  and  Mr.  John  Morley  (ecstatically 
admitting  his  greatness),  to  be  next  week  beslavered  by  a 
thousand  newspapers,  and  cheered  at  Newcastle  by  a  myriad 
fools.  Which  things  are  an  allegory — old,  but  always 
interesting. 

On  Monday  the  Cambridge  Town  and  County 
Home  Politics.  Liberal  Club  had  a  field  night,  and  was 
addressed  by  its  President,  Mr.  Morley. 
For  the  crowd  of  distinguished  Cambridge  Gladstonians  is 
so  great  that,  to  avoid  jealousy,  the  Club  has  had  to  go  to 
Oxford  for  a  president.  From  similar  motives  of  delicacy 
these  numerous  and  distinguished  persons  kept  off  the  plat- 
form altogether,  and  left  Mr.  Morley  surrounded  by  about 
one  person — Dr.  Verrall — of  whom  anybody  outside  Cam- 
bridge has  ever  heard.  Mr.  Morley  (for  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
Verrall)  surveyed  the  political  scene,  was  shocked  at  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  entertained  the  gravest  doubts  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  paused  to  admire  the  marvellous  impar- 
tiality of  the  Daily  News'  Commissioner,  who  has  been  sent 
round  to  see  dreadful  things  in  the  villages,  and  has  seen 
them,  was  saddened  by  the  "  unfortunate  bondage  "  of  18S6, 
was  cheered  by  the  glorious  freedom  coming  in  1892.  Then 
Mr.  Morley  (Dr.  Verrall  rallying  round)  referred  nobly 
to  the  unkind  things  that  have  been  said  about  him  at  New- 
castle, and  (observing  doubtless  that  this  cast  a  gloom  over 
his  auditor)  brightened  Dr.  Verrall  up  by  the  noble  re- 
mark that  Home  Rule  must  be  given  to  clear  the  way,  &c. 
Business  first,  pleasure  afterwards,  says  Mr.  Morley  ;  so  he 
kills  the  Union  and  hamstrings  the  Empire,  before  getting 

the  pillows  ready  for  the  Church  and  the  landlords.  ■ 

On  Monday  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray  turned  out  the  Directors 
of  the  Freeman  s  Journal  and  installed  his  own  creatures, 
who  are  henceforward  to  blow  the  large  brass  instru- 
ments by  kind  permission,  and  in  honour,  of  Colonel 

Swallowtail — that  is  to  say,  Archbishop  Walsh.  

Lord  Knutsford  spoke  at  Saxmundham  on  Wednesday, 
and  Sir  Edward  Clarke  at  Plymouth  on  Thursday. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  James  Fergusson  to 
Elections,    the  Post  Office  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Post 

Office  and  a  well-deserved  promotion  for  a 
politician  of  long  and  varied  experience  and  of  much 
unobtrusive  public  service.  It  will,  however,  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  successor  to  Sir  James  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  representative  of  that  department  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  has  now  to  face  certain  well  known  persons  who 
are  utterly  reckless  of  damage  to  the  country  provided  they 
can  make  party  capital,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not,  as  it  sometimes 
appears  to  be,  that  they  are  hardly  so  anxious  even  to 
make  party  capital  as  to  damage  the  country.  Against 
such  folk  a  placid  officialism  that  nothing  can  perturb, 
flurry,  or  catch  unawares  is  more  valuable  than  the  readiest 
wit  or  the  most  cutting  powers  of  repartee,  and  Sir  James 
was  armed  from  head  to  foot  with  this  invaluable  quality. 
His  translation  being  one  of  those  which  still  require  re- 
election, the  opportunity  has  been  taken  by  the  Glad- 
stonians  to  contest  North-East  Manchester.  They  have  the 
same  candidate,  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  who,  by  the  help  of  the 
Irish  vote,  considerably  reduced  the  Tory  majority  in  1886, 
and  who  is  probably  the  strongest  local  candidate  possible. 
The  Manchester  Tories  have  thus  their  work  cut  out  for 

them.  In  Buteshire  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  who  has 

been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  Lord 
Advocate's  promotion  to  the  Scotch  Bench,  has  an  easier 
task ;  but  in  these  days  no  such  task  is  absolutely  easy. 

Whole  pages  of  the  Times  were  covered  this 
Correspondence,  day  week  with  floods  of  letters,  making  a  kind 

of  Consuegra  of  its  columns.  Nothing  new 
of  importance  was  started,  however ;  and  the  most  im- 
portant letter  was  Mr.  George  Curzon's  on  the  Euphrates 
Railway.  We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Curzon  that  such  a 
railway  is  not  required,  and  would  be  useless,  for  the  de- 
fence of  India  against  a  sudden  attack,  and  that  if  we 
cannot  make  the  dependency  self-protecting  against  such 
an  attack  we  had  better  give  it  up.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  bridging  of  the  gap  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  would  not  be  of 
great  importance  and  value,  both  in  the  case  of  a  war 
of  any  length  and  in  ordinary  times  as  consolidating 
Southern  Asia  under  English  influence.  Letters  on  the 
"  tyrannous  teetotal  craze,"  as  one  of  the  writers  well 
called  it,  continued  merrily  on  Monday,  Dr.  Granville 
having  drawn  the  fire  of  the  enemy  well,  and  bsing 
stoutly  covered  by  his  supports,  but  not  as  yet  replying 
himself.  The  Anti-Tobacconalians  have  now  intervened, 
most  basely  turning  the  flank  of  their  brother-fanatics 
by  admitting  Dr.  Granville's  facts,  though  attributing 
them  to  tobacco.  The  principal  new  letter  subject  was 
an  interesting  manifesto  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  complaining  that  there  is  something  rotten  in  the 
state  of  English  preaching,  except  as  practised  by  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Parker,  D  D.,  and  mentioning  that  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  regards  the  Bible  as 
"  something  that  cannot  be  bound  by  the  limitations  of 
"  technical  grammar."  This  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  seem  to  regard  them- 
selves as  teaching  the  Bible,  and  who  certainly  do  not 
appear  to  be  much  bound  by  the  limitations  of  technical 
grammar  or  technical  anything.  Lord  Bramwell  smashed 
Lord  Brabourne  anent  tithes  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
the  smashing  of  him  was  a  joy  to  see.  Lord  Brabourne, 
of  course,  endeavoured,  as  all  the  tribe  of  Partridge  do,  to 
show  that  he  was  not  smashed,  but  he  was.  AI30  a  horrified 
world  was  informed  that  some  one  had  actually  dared  to  be 
"  impudent "  to  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold.  Tor  nothing  is  sacred 
now.  Professor  Case  reappeared  on  Thursday  with  some 
considerations  about  Trades- Unions,  to  which,  if  men  were 
sensible,  they  would  attend ;  and  a  School  Manager 
"  bewailed  the  fact  "  (which  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  is  a 
fact)  that  magistrates  do  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  the  law  has  unwisely 
put  in  the  hands  of  School  Boards.  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
pointed  out,  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  Mr.  Morley  had, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  borne  false  witness  against  his 
Unionist  neighbour  in  the  matter  of  coercion.  That  very 
pleasant  monomaniac,  General  Stuart,  who  wants  us  to 
give  up  all  our  Mediterranean  strongholds,  returned  to  the 
charge  yesterday  morning.  But  why  this  limitation  % 
Many  poor  foreign  Powers  would  be  glad  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Two  delightful  instances  of  fallacy  may  be 
"  Village  Life."  noted  in  the  Daily  News'  "  Village  Life " 

correspondence  this  week.  The  Correspondent 
himself,  estimating  allotment  profits  at  five  pounds  per 
acre,  gravely  says,  "  Take  all  the  fairly  good  land  in 
"  England  and  cultivate  it  up  to  this  degree  of  produc- 
"  tiveness,  and  the  nation  will  be  fairly  rolling  in  wealth." 
He  forgets  entirely  the  circumstances  of  production,  and  the 
fact  that  by  no  possibility  are  they  applicable  to  all  the 
fairly  good  land  of  England.    The  other  is  from  one  of  his 


amateur  commentators,  a  Cornishman,  who  wants  the  prin- 
ciple of"  one  and  all  "  to  be  applied  to  the  land — "  the  farmer 
"  first,  the  labourer  next,  the  owner  last."  Alas  !  when  the 
"  one  "  is  the  farmer,  he  may  think  that  this  is  "  one  and 
"  all,"  but  the  all  won't.  They  will  say  "  the  labourer  first,, 
"  the  owner  next,  and  the  farmer  last,"  while  the  owner 
will  as  naturally  put  himself  first.  Later,  this  agreeable 
Correspondent  came  to  Lord  Wantage's  estate  at  Lockinge. 
Here  he  could  not  but  recognize  everything  the  want 
of  which  he  had  hitherto  bewailed  —  sound  cottages, 
normal  wages,  co-operative  stores,  profit-sharing  to  some 
extent,  public-houses  so  managed  as  to  be  practically  clubs, 
and  so  forth.  But  did  that  impartiality  which  so  does 
please  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Balthazar  Foster  show  itself? 
Certainly.  It  was  all  "  radically  rotten  and  bad."  Why  ? 
Because  Loi'd  Wantage,  who  did  it,  is  a  landlord  and  a 
Tory.  And,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  poor  thing 
would  appear  honestly  to  think  this.  His  fetiches  of 
Popular  Control,  Election,  and  so  forth,  being  absent,  the 
most  solid  comfort,  the  most  indisputable  well-being,  are  all 
filthy  rags.  A  French  critic  once  called  the  Puritans 
the  Jacobins  of  the  seventeenth  century;  certainly  our 
Jacobins  (when  they  are  honest)  are  the  Puritans  of  the 
nineteenth. 

A  little  occupation  for  a  dull  season  and 
Miscellaneous,  wretched  weather  has  been  provided  by  the 

publication  of  the  details  of  Bishops'  fees.  As 
in  all  such  matters,  the  wise  man's  argument  here  is  very 
simple.  The  Bishops  ought  not  to  grudge  these  fees,  for 
they  get  a  pretty  quid  for  no  very  terrible  quo;  to  the- 
recipients  of  the  fees  they  must  needs  be  dear.  To  the  rest 
of  the  public,  which  neither  receives  nor  pays  them,  they 
matter  not  one  scrap.  Why  not  let  them  alone  1 — —The 
amiable  children  who  drowned  a  playfellow  for  the  sake  of 
his  clothes,  at  Liverpool,  were  found  guilty  on  Thursday 
of  wilful  murder  by  the  coroner's  j  ury,  and  will  no  doubt  go 
before  another,  though  they  cannot  well  be  hanged.  Not 
presume  to  dictate,  but  sound  birching  (every  month  on 
the  day  of  the  murder  till  further  notice)  capital  thing 

in  such  cases.  There  has  been  a  Docker  Congress  at 

Hull,  whereat  the  great  Mr.  Tom  Mann  laid  down  his  pre- 
sidency, not  exactly  like  Washington,  Cincinnatus,  Poly- 
phemus, &c,  but  with  a  view  to  bettering  himself  as  an 

Amalgamated  Engineer.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  having 

crossed  from  Scotland,  has  been  inspecting  the  Irish  stations, 
and  spoke  at  Belfast  on  Thursday. 

The  first  day  of  the  Leicester  meeting  was  not 
Sport      of  much  interest,  the  principal  contest  being, 

perhaps,  the  Badminton  Foal  Plate,  which  Mr. 
Milner's  Adoration  won  pretty  well.  The  event  of  the 
meeting  was  the  rich  Leicestershire  Royal  Handicap  next 
day,  for  which  there  ran  not  only  Amphion,  one  of  the 
best  horses  of  any  age  now  in  training,  but  Reverend,  Le> 
Nord,  and  other  good  ones.  Amphion's  impost,  however, 
was  tremendous,  and  the  distance  a  little  over  his  favourite 
mile,  so  the  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Hamar  Bass's  light-weighted 
Rusticus,  Mr.  Daly's  Yictoricus  having  rather  bad  luck 
as  second.  At  Manchester  on  Thursday  there  was  fair 
racing,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  The  Task  winning  the 
Maiden  Plate  and  Lord  Gerard's  Palissandre  the  Lancaster 
Nursery. 

General  Sir  John  Gough  was  a  soldier  who 
Obituary,     had  seen  sharp  service,  especially  under  hif- 
uncle — "  the  Blundering  Hero  " — in  India. 


FROM  UHEHE  TO  THE  PAMIR. 

DIVERS  articles  of  news  during  the  last  ten  days  are 
very  important  as  concerning  a  matter  which,  rightly 
understood,  yields  in  importance  to  no  other — the  question, 
that  is  to  say,  of  obtaining  or  keeping  a  portion  of  the  world 
for  England.  Nothing  will  strike  that  much-occupied  and 
more  quoted  person,  the  historian  of  the  future,  with  more 
amazement  than  the  fact  that  exactly  as  it  became  more  im- 
portant to  keep  spaces  open  for  her  trade  and  her  surplus 
population,  the  interest  of  a  large  party  of  Englishmen  in 
the  keeping  grew  less  and  less.  Before  the  institution  of 
Free-trade  and  the  enormous  impulse  to  multiplying  popu- 
lation which  Free-trade  has  given,  it  really  did  not  matter 
so  very  much  what  outlets  our  trade  had.  Our  colonies 
were  a  certain  demand,  and  we  could  multiply  the  supply  as 
we  liked,  and  the  demand  itself  as  often  as  we  cared  to  fight 
1  or  annex.    Now  there  is  competition  everywhere  and  exelu- 
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sion  nearly  everywhere.  Where  the  British  flag  flies  we  can, 
tillwe  throwaway  home  control,  at  least  be  certainof  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour  ;  nowhere  else  can  we  be  certain  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  Yet  the  very  persons  to  whom  Free-trade  is  only 
second  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  thing  not  to  be  questioned, 
discussed,  or  approached  in  any  way  but  by  wallowing, 
quarrel  with  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  feed  the 
overgrown  body  that  Free-trade  has  created.  Thirty  years 
ago  it  was  statesmen  rather  than  their  constituents  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  following  up  the  discoveries  of  Living- 
stone by  anticipating  at  a  huge  advantage  the  modern 
scramble  for  Africa.  Fifty  years  ago  the  English  people 
would  have  tolerated  — nay,  would  have  applauded — a  policy 
which,  if  it  had  been  steadily  carried  out,  would  probably 
"by  this  time  have  resulted  in  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Oxus  being  English  and  India  impregnable.  Incuria  fudit ; 
want  of  care  upset  us,  and  now,  when  the  thing  is 
really  of  importance,  we  have  to  persuade  Mr.  Tom 
Mann,  whose  only  object  is  that  Dick  Smith  shall  get 
ten  hours'  wages  for  eight  hours'  work,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  whose  only  object  is  to  put  the  property  of  Welsh 
clergymen  in  the  pockets  of  Nonconformist  deacons,  before 
we  can  do  anything. 

There  is  something  to  be  done  still,  however,  and  these 
last  years  have  seen  something  done.  It  is  to  a  certain 
extent  disheartening,  no  doubt,  to  hear,  from  the  great 
corporations  which  have  been  established  in  Africa,  a 
sound  of  retreat,  or  of  rest  and  be  thankful.  The  Niger 
Company  says  that  it  has  tried  the  Sultan  of  Bornou, 
and  found  him  wanting,  and  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
French  Guard  may  fire  first  at  Lake  Tchad  if  they  like. 
The  British  East  Africa  Company,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  patriotic  conduct  of  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt, 
who  stopped  their  subsidy  last  Session,  intimates  that 
Uganda  must  for  the  present  be  left  to  the  French  mission- 
aries, whose  efforts,  as  is  well  known,  are  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  a  penny  in  the  franc  for  Christian  and  nine- 
pence  for  French  interests.  Perhaps  these  announcements 
are  not  so  disheartening  as  they  look.  The  experience  of 
M.  Crampel  and  others  may  very  well  have  persuaded 
the  Niger  Company  that  it  will  be  much  better  to  let 
Germans  and  Frenchmen,  if  they  choose,  break  themselves 
on  the  cannibals  at  the  back  of  the  Cameroons,  and  that 
the  Mahommedan  Sultans  round  Lake  Tchad  are  more 
likely  to  welcome  those  who  do  not  attempt  to  take  their 
kingdoms  by  force  than  those  who  do.  The  East  Africa 
Company,  if  it  were  possible  for  any  man  to  chuckle  at  his 
brother's  ills,  might  perhaps  be  cachinnating  over  the  troubles 
of  the  Germans  in  another  sphere.  German  ways  are  not 
our  ways,  and  the  disaster  to  Lieutenant  von  Zalewski's 
expedition  in  Uhehe,  which  would  before  now  have  filled 
columns  in  English  newspapers  if  it  had  happened  to  our- 
selves, has  been  very  gingerly  treated.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  much 
about  other  troubles  among  the  Wadingo,  far  nearer  to 
the  sea  and  the  Anglo-German  marches.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  crowing  or  gloating  over  the 
Germans — a  proceeding  which  would  be  as  senseless  as 
it  would  be  unmannerly,  seeing  that  any  trouble  in  their 
district  may  very  likely  spread  to  ours.  But  the  oc- 
currences are,  no  doubt,  a  warning  against  carrying  too 
high  a  hand,  and  relying  too  much  on  the  Peters  and 
Stanley  methods  in  such  matters.  The  explorer  who 
simply  has  to  make  his  tronee,  and  need  not  care  what 
happens  after  him,  except  as  far  as  his  sense  of  decency 
oompels  him,  may  pistol  his  way  through  well  enough.  The 
man  who  wants  to  settle  a  country  must  do  otherwise.  And, 
putting  aside  the  almost  inevitable  reaction  which  was  sure 
to  follow  tkq  great  advance  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  carried  out  under  his  government, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  Companies  are  wise  to  mark 
time  for  a  space.  Only  they  must  not  let  any  one  else 
march  on  to  their  path. 

Far  to  the  east  of  Africa  there  are  rumours  of  troubles 
on  the  old  plague  spot— the  northern  frontier  of  India. 
The  reports  of  Afghan  war  appear  to  be  false,  but  the  case  is 
different  with  other  reports  of  differences  between  Russian  and 
English  explorers  in  the  remoteregions  of  the  Pamir.  Itissaid 
that  the  Russians  have  claimed  the  region  called  the  Little 
Pamir  as  their  own,  and  have  warned  off  English  agents  and 
travellers.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  a  claim  has 
been  made.  The  upper  regions  of  the  Oxus,  though  they  should 
belong,  if  to  any  Western  nation,  to  that  which  loDg  ago  sent 
Lieutenant  Wood  to  rediscover  them,  are  a  kind  of  No  Man's 
Land,  and  (though  "  understandings  "  have  prevailed)  until 


they  are  strictly  delimited  will  be  subject  to  encroachment. 
We  observe  that  there  is  a  certain  tendency  among  some,  not 
the  best,  Indian  authorities  to  belittle  their  value.  This  is  silly. 
Pamir,  it  may  be  just  necessary  to  say  for  the  ordinary 
reader's  instruction,  means  high  or  table-land,  and  is  applied 
in  the  large  sense  generally  to  the  whole  region  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Oxus  from  Roshan  to  Yarkand,  wit'i  innu- 
merable subdivisions.  Of  these,  the  Little  Pamir  borders 
the  left  or  southern  branch  of  the  highest  feeders  of  the 
"  majestic  river."  Its  centre  is  a  col,  about  thirteen  thousand 
feetabove  the  sea  level,  over  which  passes  one  of  the  roads  from 
Northern  to  Southern  Asia,  and  at  no  great  distance  south- 
west is  the  famous  Baroghil  Pass,  which  is  the  chief  northern 
entrance  to  the  outskirts  of  India,  and  leads  to  districts  such 
as  Chitral  and  Gilgit,  which  are  now  practically  dependencies 
of  ours.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  remote,  difficult,  and  desert 
districts  of  this  sort  are  not  worth  troubling  about,  and  we 
should  be  the  very  last  to  deny  that  the  mere  holding  Russia 
at  arm's  length  is  an  impossible  and  childish  policy.  But 
with  regions  so  imperfectly  surveyed  the  important  thing 
is  that  we  never  know  what  we  are  giving  up.  A  Roman 
Gladstonian  two  thousand  years  ago  might  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  attaching  any  importance  to  the  Valtelline,  and 
we  know  what  the  Valtelline  was  in  the  great  modern  wars 
for  the  possession  of  Italy.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is 
no  Mr.  Lacouciiere  in  India  yet,  and  there  are  statesmen  and 
soldiers  there.  It  is  certain  that  no  unnecessary  difficulty 
will  be  raised  with  Russia,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  for 
the  present  at  any  rate,  no  claims  of  wandering  Russian 
explorers,  which  are  not  well  founded,  will  be  admitted. 
We  own,  however,  that  we  think  it  might  be  well  if 
this  No  Man's  Land  were  better  "  marched  "  than  it  is  at 
present,  though  the  map-makers,  with  pardonable  compro- 
mise, give  England,  Russia,  Bokhara  (that  is  to  say,  Russia  in 
disguise),  and  China  certain  frontiers,  and  stick  an  interval, 
vaguely  called  "  Pamir,"  in  the  middle.  Now,  any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  claims  to  the  knowledge  of  military  and 
political  history  knows  that  there  is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous than  an  unmarked  frontier.  So  long  as  the  debateable 
land  is  wide  enough,  it  does  not  much  matter ;  but  when 
the  competing  parties  approach  each  other,  look  out  for 
mischief.  The  Russians  from  Ferghana  and  we  from  Cash- 
mere have  been  for  some  years  approaching,  and  it  is  quite 
time  that  the  thing  were  adjusted.  With  irresponsible 
Russian  princes  figuring  about  Pamir,  as  a  whole,  and  with 
English  officers  warned  off  from  parts  of  it,  which,  if  not 
English,  are  certainly  not  Russian,  things  may  happen. 


WATER  FOR  BIRMINGHAM. 

npHE  American  lady  who  spoke  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
-L  "  tube,"  as  if  that  tunnel  were  a  pea-shooter,  was 
scarcely  more  jaunty  of  speech  than  the  engineer  who  talks 
of  "  tapping  "  a  lake,  and  would  run  water-mains  through 
the  Welsh  and  Cumbrian  hills.  "  Lakes  and  meres,  you 
"  call  them,"  said  the  Manchester  man,  whom  Charles 
Keene  sketched  some  five-and-twenty  years  since,  on  a 
coach  in  the  Lake  district ;  "  in  my  country  we  call  them 
"  reservoirs."  The  view  of  that  practical  tourist  is  now 
perfectly  justified.  Lakes  and  meres  are  reservoirs. 
Glasgow  has  tapped  Loch  Katrine.  Manchester  has  tapped 
Thirlmere.  These  sources  of  water-supply  are  genuine 
reservoirs,  in  spite  of  the  dissembling  of  pious  Words- 
worthian  tourists,  and  the  Manchester  man,  though  neither 
poet  nor  prophet,  may  be  said  to  have  prophesied  better 
than  he  knew.  Great  has  been  the  gain  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow.  By  the  Loch  Katrine  scheme  the  water- 
rate  of  the  latter  city  has  been  reduced  by  eightpence  in 
the  pound.  Obviously,  therefore,  lakes  and  meres  were 
designed  for  useful  ends  by  beneficent  nature.  But  these 
conquests  of  nature,  as  engineers  delight  in  calling  their 
works,  are  but  tame  deeds  compared  with  the  new  style  of 
water-tap  devised  by  the  turning  of  rivers  into  reservoirs. 
The  waters  of  the  Vyrnwy,  in  North  Wales,  have  been  thus 
treated  for  the  benefit  of  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  is 
about  to  follow  the  example  of  Liverpool.  It  is  said  that 
Birmingham  was  moved  to  action  by  the  mere  rumour 
that  sluggish  London  was  casting  a  thirsty,  if  somewhat 
languid,  eye  upon  the  identical  sources  of  supply  which 
Mr.  Gray,  the  engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Birming- 
ham, and  Mr.  Mansergh,  now  propose  to  utilize  for 
the  Midland  city.  We  expect  to  hear  once  more  the 
plaintive  cry,  "  Why  should  London  wait  1 "  and  the  murmur 
will  not  altogether  be  silenced  by  the  assurance  that  it  will  be 
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necessary  that  the  promoters  of  the  Birmingham  scheme, 
when  Parliament  assembles  next  year,  should  show  why 
Birmingham  should  not  wait.  Probably  there  is  sufficient 
water  in  Wales  for  the  future  wants  of  both  cities.  The 
Severn  and  the  Wye,  it  seems,  are  left  untouched  by  the 
Birmingham  scheme ;  yet  if  other  cities  embrace  the  long 
views  of  Birmingham,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Bristol  may 
annex  Plinlimmon,  before  London  is  sufficiently  aroused. 
The  proposals  unanimously  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
Birmingham  involve  the  erection  of  reservoirs  in  Radnor- 
shire, and  a  conduit  some  eighty  miles  in  length,  at  a  cost 
estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.  The  new  area  of  supply 
amounts  to  seventy  square  miles  of  moorland  lying  west  of 
Rhayader,  and  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Elan  and  the  Claerwen.  Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  in 
his  Midland  Institute  lecture,  The  Future  Water  Supply  of 
Birmingham  (Cornish  Brothers),  deals  with  the  details  and 
financial  aspect  of  the  scheme,  together  with  the  grounds 
for  the  alertness  of  the  Birmingham  authorities.  Mr. 
Barclay  is  a  member  of  the  Water  Committee,  of  which 
Sir  Thomas  Martineau  is  chairman.  His  pamphlet  is  a 
very  business-like  and  interesting  production  ;  clear  and 
concise  in  statement,  and  effectively  illustrated  by  statistics, 
plans,  and  photographs.  At  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Elan  and  Claerwen  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  large  lake  or 
compensation  reservoir  for  the  service  of  persons  living 
lower  down  the  river.  Further  up  the  two  rivers 
storage  reservoirs  are  to  be  constructed  for  the  new 
Birmingham  supply.  Twenty-five  years  hence  another 
reservoir  is  to  be  formed  at  Pengwaith,  at  a  still 
higher  point  of  the  Claerwen  valley.  Forty  years  hence 
another  reservoir  is  to  be  built  at  Porfc-yr-Elan.  When 
complete,  the  whole  of  these  projected  reservoirs  will 
supply  Birmingham,  by  a  large  conduit  and  five  iron 
mains,  with  sixty  million  gallons  of  water  daily,  the 
maximum  "  dry  weather"  quantity  that  Birmingham  will 
require  fifty  years  hence.  Thus  the  proposed  scheme  has 
its  definite  stages  of  progress,  and  as  the  work  is  to  be 
executed  gradually,  the  outlay  of  capital  will  be  gradual 
also.  Naturally  enough,  Mr.  Barclay  makes  the  most  of 
this  feature  of  the  scheme.  It  certainly  suggests  to  critics 
of  one  of  the  most  prospective  enterprises  of  our  time  a 
very  present  sense  of  caution  in  the  promoters. 

Before  the  financial  question,  however,  we  may  prefer  to 
touch  on  two  other  important  matters.  Those  are,  in 
the  first  place,  the  sources  of  the  sixty  million  gallons 
of  the  future  supply,  and,  secondly,  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  necessity,  immediate  and  prospective,  for  that 
supply  are  based.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  rivers 
and  moors  of  Radnorshire — and  wilder  or  more  primi- 
tive moorland  there  is  not  in  all  wild  Wales— needs  to 
be  reminded  that  the  waters  of  Claerwen  and  of  Elan, 
flow  as  they  will,  cannot  in  a  state  of  nature  quench 
the  desires  of  Birmingham.  It  is  not  the  current  waters, 
but  the  waters  that  be  above  the  firmament,  the  storm- 
water  of  the  moorland  drained  by  these  streams,  stored  in 
reservoirs  in  the  river-beds,  that  are  to  feed  the  conduit  and 
mains.  The  annual  rainfall  of  the  district  is  estimated  at 
a  trifle  above  sixty-three  inches.  This  amount,  though 
nearly  treble  that  of  the  Midland  Counties,  is  by  no  means 
large  for  a  mountainous  district.  In  Carnarvonshire  and 
Merioneth  the  fall  is  far  greater,  and  in  the  Cumberland 
mountains  it  exceeds  that  of  North  Wales.  No  doubt,  a 
uniform  fall  of  sixty  inches  on  so  large  an  area  would 
realizeon  storage  an  enormous  supply,  and  the  absence  of 
extensive  tracts  of  deep  peat  is  favourable  to  good  results. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  percentage  of  loss  incurred, 
and  this  again  can  only  be  approximately  foretold  after  care- 
ful study  of  the  meteorology  of  the  district  and  prolonged 
experiments.  In  hilly  countries  heavy  rainstorms  are 
notoriously  very  local  and  capricious.  An  area  of  seventy 
square  miles,  or  45,000  acres,  of  Welsh  moorland  requires 
a  long  period  of  systematic  gauge  observations  to  yield  a 
trustworthy  rainfall  average.  From  an  annual  fall  of  sixty- 
six  inches  Mr.  Mansergh  calculates  that  forty  inches  would 
be  stored  in  the  reservoirs,  and  this  amount  would  amply 
suffice  for  the  requisite  supply  fifty  years  hence.  The  esti- 
mated loss,  we  think,  is  probably  underrated.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  amount  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rainfall  half  a  century  hence  will  be  what  it  now  is,  and 
that  nothing  in  the  way  of  draining,  cultivation,  or  building 
will  mar  the  present  condition  of  the  Elan  and  Claerwen 
moorland.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Mansergh  is  in  this  matter 
a  true  clairvoyant.  The  picturesque  tourist,  by  the  way,  if 
he  knows  not  the  course  of  the  Elan,  would  do  well  to  be 


astir  before  that  compensation  lake  is  made.  Let  him  hie  to 
Nant  Gwillt,  and  see  both  Elan  and  Claerwen  in  their  native 
beauty  before  those  rivers  are  dammed.  Mr.  Barclay,  we 
observe,  invokes  the  muse  of  Wordsworth,  but  he  delicately 
refrains  from  calling  up  the  indignant  shades  of  Peacock 
and  Shelley.  The  humour  of  a  Wordsworthian  Committee 
of  Waterworks  touches  high-water  mark  when  Mr.  Barclay 
notes  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  reservoirs,  in  both  river 
valleys,  "  an  enormous  quantity  of  suitable  rough  stones 
"  lying  loose  on  the  surface  which  will  materially  reduce 
"  the  cost."  Clearly,  here  is  another  provision  of  nature, 
and  a  valley  of  rocks,  like  that  of  Lynton,  awaiting  an 
army  of  masons. 

The  present  water  resources  of  Birmingham,  including 
storage  reservoirs  for  times  of  drought,  amount  to  some- 
thing like  twenty- two  million  gallons  a  day.  The  average 
daily  demand  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Barclay  at  seventeen 
million  gallons,  though  the  maximum  last  year  touched' 
twenty-two  millions.  About  one-half  of  the  supply  is 
drawn  from  wells,  no  other  large  English  town,  excepting1 
Wolverhampton,  being  so  dependent  upon  this  kind  of 
source.  Two  years  hence  it  is  calculated  that  the  "  dry 
"  weather  "  demand  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  available 
supply.  The  utmost  local  developments  of  resources,  by 
new  wells,  reservoirs,  and  pumping  machinery,  might  post- 
pone the  day  of  extraordinary  action  for  a  season  ;  but  Mr. 
Barclay  is  emphatic  in  his  opinion  that  the  results,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  must  be  very  unsatisfactory  and 
cause  a  most  disproportionate  expense.  To  avoid  a  water- 
famine  in  the  near  future,  there  appeared  no  alternative 
to  the  scheme  for  bringing  water  from  Wales  to  Birming- 
ham. One  advantage  claimed  for  this  scheme,  in  addition 
to  its  prospective  sufficiency,  is  that  the  work  involves  but  a 
slight  outlay  in  pumping  apparatus.  Indeed  it  is  calculated 
that  the  scheme  will  lead  to  "  a  saving  of  20,ooof. 
"  a  year  in  the  present  cost  of  pumping."  The  water  will 
flow  by  gravitation  from  the  high  reservoirs  of  Radnor- 
shire through  the  conduit  to  "supply  reservoirs"  at 
Frankley  and  Northfleld  and  elsewhere.  Only  for  certain 
high  districts,  parts  of  Edgbaston  and  Moseley,  for  ex- 
ample, will  pumping  be  necessary.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
if  a  local  supply  of  60,000,000  gallons  daily  would  cause  an 
annual  outlay  of  64,000^.  for  pumping,  that  the  "  gravita- 
"  tion  "  feature  of  the  projected  works  is  a  very  attractive 
feature.  Mr.  Barclay  goes  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  affirm  that 
the  new  scheme  would  be  more  economical  in  the  end  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  existing  works. 


LORD  WOLSELEY  ON  MOLTKE. 

THE  criticism  of  a  soldier  by  a  soldier  is  commonly- 
accepted  as  having  particular  authority ;  and  rightly 
enough  when  the  soldier  happens  to  have,  not  only  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  but  critical  faculty.  When  this  most 
essential  part  of  the  critic's  equipment  is  wanting,  we  have 
observed  that  the  military  man's  judgment  is  not  much 
better  than  the  civilian's,  and  is  even  liable  to  be  warped 
by  prejudices  all  his  own.  Even  very  eminent  soldier- 
writers  have  had  their  views  of  purely  military  things 
distorted  by  personal  likings  and  dislikings.  Sir  William 
Napier — to  take  one  of  the  best  of  examples — was  un- 
doubtedly led  to  think  the  more  highly  of  Napoleon  as  a 
general  because  he  was  the  "  child  of  democracy "  and 
the  "  enemy  of  the  aristocratic  Governments  of  Europe." 
Lord  Wolseley,  who  can  hardly  complain  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  him  from  Napier,  appears  to  us  to  suffer  from 
disturbances  of  his  critical  faculty  in  the  estimate  of  Marshal 
von  Moltke  which  he  has  just  published.  There  are  even 
in  his  article  some  general  appreciations  which  of  them- 
selves would  shake  whatever  trust  we  had  in  his  power 
of  estimating  evidence.  For  example,  Lord  Wolseley 
says  that  Moltke  "made  the  world  realize  that,  if  a 
"  nation  is  determined  to  have  an  efficient  army,  some- 
"  thing  more  is  necessary  than  sentiment  and  the  tradi- 
"  tion  of  victory."  Had  the  world  really  never  realized 
this  elementary  truth  till  after  the  war  of  1870-71  ?  We 
rather  think  it  knew  this  well  enough,  but  had  always 
found  some  difficulty  in  learning  what  the  something  more 
needed  was  at  any  given  time,  and  how  to  obtain  it.  Nor 
will  this  be  a  whit  the  easier  to  learn  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Lord 
Wolseley  warns  his  own  countrymen  of  what  will  come  of 
neglect  to  provide  themselves  with  an  efficient  army.  An 
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English  officer  would  be  wanting  to  himself  if  he  omitted 
this  part  of  his  duty,  but  he  need  not  add  that  "  the 
"  British  subject  likes  to  be  soothed  by  boastful  expressions 
"  of  the  strength  and  the  might  of  our  army  and  navy." 
The  "  British  subject "  likes  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  he 
likes  is  to  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  his  army  and  navy  for 
eleven  months  and  three  weeks,  and  then  to  be  tickled  by 
the  agreeable  horrors  of  a  panic.  Lord  Wolseley  must 
remember  a  good  half-dozen  or  more  occasions  in  which 
the  country  has  gone  off  into  a  chorus  of  terrified  declara- 
tions that  it  has  not  a  man  who  can  carry  a  musket,  a  ship 
which  can  float,  or  a  gun  which  can  be  safely  fired. 

Lord  Wolseley's  estimate  of  Marshal  von  Moltke  and 
his  position  is  injured  by  this  same  tendency  of  his  to 
repeat  a  mere  popular  platitude.  There  are  two  things 
which  the  world,  oblivious  as  usual  of  all  that  happened 
the  day  before  yesterday,  has  said  about  Moltke.  The 
first  is  that  there  was  something  new  in  his  position  and 
methods;  the  second  is  that  he  was  a  very  great  general. 
For  our  part  we  consider  both  propositions  open  to  dispute. 
Lord  Wolseley  says  that  Moltke  was  "  a  new  develop- 
"  in  the  species  General,"  because  he  had  no  practice  in 
action  till  he  commanded  a  great  army.  This,  to  begin 
with,  is  not  strictly  true,  for  Moltke  had  had  some  active 
service  with  the  Turks  in  the  Egyptian  war ;  and,  for  the 
rest,  his  life  had  been  a  preparation  for  war.  Again,  Lord 
Wolseley  sees  some  novelty  in  Moltke's  relations  to  his 
master  ;  and  yet  they  were,  except  in  so  far  that  they  were 
easier  and  simpler,  essentially  those  of  Schwartzenberg  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  allied  armies  in  1 8 13  and  18 14.  Mar- 
shal von  Moltke's  rank  as  a  general  is,  of  course,  largely  a 
matter  of  opinion.  It  may  be  Eaid  that  he  beat  everybody 
whom  he  had  to  beat,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  accordingly. 
Certainly  no  man  can  do  more  than  this ;  but,  after  all,  when 
we  are  making  an  estimate  of  a  general,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  calculation  the  quality  of  the  enemies  he  defeated 
and  the  methods  he  adopted.  When  his  opponents  have 
been  of  inferior  force,  and  he  has  habitually  done  things 
which,  if  risked  before  an  energetic  opponent,  would  have 
been  disastrous,  then  his  right  to  be  considered  a  really 
great  general  is  open  to  dispute.  Now  Moltke  had  to  fight 
a  succession  of  General  Macks.  This  was  his  luck ;  but  it 
was  not  his  luck  that  he  gave  them  opportunities  of  which 
officers  of  any  energy  would  have  taken  advantage.  Lord 
Wolseley  draws  a  comparison  between  the  Prussian  cam- 
paign of  1866  and  the  movements  of  the  allies  at  Waterloo. 
The  parallel  seems  to  us  utterly  delusive.  Wellington  and 
Blucher  were  within  speaking  distance  of  one  another,  and 
could  easily  arrange  the  not  by  any  means  novel  manceuvres 
of  the  battle.  But  in  1866  the  Prussian  armies  started 
from  widely  distant  points,  and  had  no  right  to  calculate 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  unite  in  the  nick  of  time.  If 
Benedek  had  not  falsified  the  very  reasonable  hopes  justified 
by  his  previous  services,  he  could  easily  have  made  the 
Prussians  pay  dearly  for  their  rashness.  It  is  true  that  he 
did  not,  and  that  the  Prussians  won.  But  if  there  is  a 
science  of  war,  it  consists  in  so  manteuvring  as  to  put  the 
chances  on  your  own  side,  and  not  in  doing  rash  things, 
and  then  getting  out  of  the  consequences  by  luck  and  your 
enemy's  imbecility. 


MR.  MOPvLEY'S  "KEY-NOTE." 

A  GLADSTONIAN  print  has  been  good  enough  to  in- 
-^V-  form  the  world,  with  an  air  of  great  confidence,  that 
Mr.  Morley's  speech  at  Cambridge  has  "  struck  the  key- 
"  note  "  of  the  oratory  with  which  the  Opposition  propose 
to  favour  us  during  the  coming  autumn.  We  only  hope 
that  the  prediction  is  well  founded ;  for,  if  so,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  the  English 
public  will  not  admire  the  tune.  Unionists  could  ask 
nothing  better  than  that  subsequent  Gladstonian  speakers 
who  touch  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  should 
confine  themselves  to  executing  variations  on  Mr.  Morley's 
theme.  The  proposition  that  "  Lord  Salisbury's  attitude 
"  towards  the  Triple  Alliance,  that  great  European  combi- 
"  nation,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  elements,  though  a 
"  secondary  element,  in  provoking  those  counter-alliances 
"  which  foreshadow  at  no  great  distance  of  time  much 
"  danger  both  to  European  peace  and  the  peace  of 
"  Great  Britain,"  is  a  proposition  which  they  may  amplify 
and  develop  to  their  heart's  content.  For,  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,  it  means  that  a  policy  which,  without 
committing  this  country  to  any  engagements,  is  based 


upon  good  will  towards  "that  great  European  combination," 
the  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  excites  the  dis- 
approval of  the  English  party  who  are  seeking  to  wrest 
the  control  of  the  national  affairs  from  the  hands  of  the 
present  Government.  Whether  it  has  or  has  not  provoked 
the  counter-alliances  of  which  Mr.  Morley  speaks  is  mere 
matter  of  opinion ;  although  the  particular  opinion  which 
he  favours  will  strike  most  people  as  perverse  to  the  point 
of  fatuity.  That,  however,  is  a  point  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  argue.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  mainte- 
nance by  Lord  Salisbury  of  the  attitude  attributed  to  him 
is  or  is  not  responsible  for  certain  results  which  Mr.  Morley 
happens  to  regard  with  apprehension,  but  whether  it  could 
wisely  or  safely  be  changed  for  any  other.  And  we  repeat 
that,  if  Mr.  Morley's  cavillings  at  it  have  any  meaning 
whatever,  they  mean  that  it  might  and  ought  to  be  changed. 
Now  an  attitude  of  neutrality  between  two  combinations  of 
Powers  tempered  with  benevolence  to  wards  that  one  of  the  two 
which  makes  for  peace  can  only  be  changed  in  one  of  two 
ways.  Either  the  neutral  must  definitely  take  a  side,  or 
the  benevolence  of  his  neutrality  must  give  place  to  the 
opposite  feeling.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  if  there  is 
nothing  wrong  about  Mr.  Morley's  "  key-note,"  that  his 
party,  if  restored  to  power,  will  either  formally  and  openly 
throw  in  their  lot,  and  the  lot  of  the  country,  with  the 
Franco-Russian  combination,  or  will  take  means  to  make  it 
known  to  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  that  English 
sympathy  is  to  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  two  Powers 
against  whom  they  are  defensively — but  only  defensively — ■ 
leagued.  We  have  so  little  doubt  about  the  judgment 
which  any  sane  nation,  situated  as  is  ours,  would  pronounce 
upon  such  a  policy,  that  we  do  most  sincerely  trust  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  about  Mr.  Morley's  "  key-note,"  and  that 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  policy  that  will  be  advocated  in  the 
autumnal  oratory  of  the  Opposition.  But  we  confess  that 
the  assurances  which  we  have  received  to  this  effect  seem 
too  good  a  piece  of  news  to  be  true. 

We  have  less  difficulty  in  believing  that  Mr.  Morley's 
observations  to  the  address  of  the  rural  voter  indicate  the 
line  which  will  be  generally  taken  by  his  colleagues.  Then- 
cue  will,  no  doubt,  be  to  exaggerate  the  poverty  and  hard- 
ship of  the  agricultural  labourer's  lot  as  grossly  as  he  did;  to 
dwell  like  him  on  the  wretchedness  of  a  few  neglected 
cottages  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  country, 
to  ignore  the  munificent  work  which  has  been  done  of  late 
years  by  hundreds  of  landlords  for  the  better  housing  of 
the  labourer  and  the  general  improvement  of  his  lot, 
and,  above  all,  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that 
his  misfortunes,  wherever  they  exist,  are  due  to  "  poor 
"  or  half- broken  landlords,  who  should  not  be  encouraged 
"  to  hold  on  to  the  land,"  and  whose  removal  Hodge  is  to 
be  bamboozled  into  imagining,  without  being  actually  told, 
will  in  some  mysterious  manner  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
own  prosperity.  No  doubt,  too,  Mr.  Morley  is  only  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  Gladstonian  orators  who  will  dwell 
upon  the  wonderful  results  which  will  follow  from  the 
establishment  of  parish  councils.  He  admits  indeed,  as  they 
will  doubtless  admit,  that  the  parish  councils,  if  established, 
would  at  present  have  nothing  to  do ;  but,  he  adds,  "  we 
"  can  soon  mend  that,"  and  this  high  authority  on  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  the  rural  labourer  proceeds  to  show  us 
how  : — "  If  there  is  to  be  any  re-awakening  of  village  life, 
"  if  there  is  to  be  any  raising  up  of  the  manhood  of 
"  the  villages,  they  must  have  popular  bodies  which 
"  will  take  the  management  of  their  own  charities,  the 
"  management  of  allotments  under  the  Act,  powers  over 
"  public  buildings,  powers  over  common  land,  and  powers 
"  over  the  acquisition  of  land  for  public  objects."  And 
by  this  means,  the  poor  fellow  is  to  be  induced  to 
imagine,  agricultural  work  will  become  more  plentiful, 
wages  will  rise,  and  "golden  grain  will  once  more  wave 
"  over  thousands  of  acres  now  given  over  to  thistledown 
"  and  nettle."  That  evidently  is  to  be  the  talk  from  the 
Gladstonian  platform  throughout  the  autumn,  and  we  are 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  it  will  be  wholly  in- 
effectual. Doubtless  it  will  catch  a  certain  number  of 
dupes  in  1892,  as  it  did  in  1885  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that 
they  will  be  so  numerous.  The  labourer,  after  all,  has  had 
six  years  during  which  to  reflect  on  the  promises  by  which 
he  was  cajoled  into  a  mistaken  exercise  of  his  newly-con* 
ferred  electoral  rights,  and  he  will  hardly  take  so  much  for 
granted  on  this  as  on  the  former  occasion.  There  must  be 
some  at  least  among  the  rural  voters  who  have  by  this  time 
acquired  some  slight  proficiency  in  the  art  of  "  heckling  " ;  and 
the  Gladstonian  stump  orator  should  find  himself  called  upon 
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for  specific  explanations  on  many  points  upon  which  he  was 
allowed  in  1885  to  be  conveniently  vague.  If  Mr.  Morley, 
for  instance,  were  to  try  the  experiment  of  delivering  his 
self-same  speech  of  Monday  last  before  an  audience  of  farm- 
labourers,  he  might  find  one  or  two  hearers  anxious  for  a 
statement  of  the  exact  value  of  the  parish  council  to  Hodge 
in  terms  of  bread  and  cheese—  or  better  still  of  bacon  and 
greens — and  in  that  case  he  would  probably  also  find  that 
the  nonsense  about  "  raising  up  the  manhood  of  the  village  " 
will  not  go  down  quite  so  well  with  an  agricultural  as  with 
an  academical  audience. 

And  in  such  a  case,  too,  he  may  have  also  to  be  a  little 
more  explanatory  on  the  subject  of  that  Irish  question 
which  "  cumbers  and  loads  the  deck  of  the  ship  of  State," 
and  which  will  have  to  be  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other 
before  the  vessel  can  start  on  the  voyage  of  social  reform. 
The  metaphor,  like  many  other  metaphors,  is  a  dangerous  one. 
It  may  possibly  suggest  itself  even  to  a  rustic  hearer  that 
there  are  only  two  known  ways  of  disposing  of  a  troublesome 
cargo— landing  it,  or  throwing  it  overboard  ;  and  that,  as 
Mr.  Morley  indignantly  rejects  the  latter  mode  of  dealing 
with  it,  it  becomes  very  needful  to  inquire  how  far  the  ship 
will  have  to  sail  to  the  port  of  debarkation,  how  long  the 
voyage  will  take,  and  what  sort  of  obstacles  she  is  likely  to 
meet  with  on  her  way.  Moreover,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
rural  voter — so  industriously  has  he  been  educated  of  late 
— may  actually  have  begun  to  have  his  doubts  whether  the 
Irish  cargo,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  of  it,  will  really  be 
unladen  at  all.  The  Gladstonian  Dulcamara  in  charge  of  the 
"  Home  Rule  van  "  has  no  doubt  very  carefully  considered 
which  of  the  infallible  specifics  contained  therein  it  is 
desirable  to  press  upon  the  public  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
bottle  labelled  "  Retention  of  the  Irish  Members  at  West- 
"  minster  "  is  not  among  them.    Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  Hodge  has  heard  of  it,  and  may  request  the 
doctor  to  produce  it,  and  tell  him  all  about  its  contents. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Morley's  friends,  if  not  Mr.  Morley 
himself,  will  hardly  escape  interrogation  as  to  the  pro- 
bable outlook  for  the  rural  elector  and  his  wants  and 
ambitions  when  the  Irish  question  has  been,  after  Mr. 
Gladstone's  method — whatever  that  may  turn  out  to  be — 
"  got  rid  of."    Is  there  really  going  to  be  a  clear  field  for 
"social  reform,"  even  limited  to  the  one  great  work  of 
putting  the  labourer  "  on  a  Board  "  ?    And,  if  so,  what  will 
the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  be  doing  1    Mr.  Morley 
made  quite  a  legitimate  point  against  Mr.  Balfour's  con- 
templated Local  Government  Bill,  by  asking  whether  it 
would  in  any  degree  relieve  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
pressure  of  Irish  affairs  %  But  a  precisely  analogous  question 
may  be  asked  with  respect  to  a  Gladstonian  Home  Rule 
Bill,  the  effect  of  which  in  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
Irish  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  more  than 
compensated  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  Irish  inter- 
ference, for  Irish  purposes,  in  English  affairs.    If  the  rural 
voter  has  not  yet  grasped  this  fact,  one  need  not  despair  of 
ultimately  getting  him  to  comprehend  it,  and  when  once 
comprehended,  it  puts  a  very  different  complexion  on 
Gladstonian  promises. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ELECTION. 

I ORD  SALISBURY  knows  his  own  business  best,  and 
^  he  may  be  credited  with  having  had  better  reasons  for 
appointing  Sir  J ames  Fergusson  to  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General  than  he  would  have  had  for  any  other  selec- 
tion. Sir  James  Fergusson  is  popular  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  see  him  back 
again.  But  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  got  to  re-elect 
him.  He  has  held  important  offices  at  home,  in  the 
Colonies,  and  in  India,  and  has  filled  them  with  credit ;  but 
neither  the  Colonies,  nor  India,  nor  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  "  at  home  "  has  got  to  re-elect  him.  He 
has  done  his  work  in  the  Foreign  Office  well,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  is  going  to  lose  him.  We  have  no  doubt  he 
will  make  a  good  Postmaster-General.  But  the  Post- 
master-General ought  to  be  in  Parliament ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  Sir  James  Fergusson  be  able  to  get  back  there  1 
That  depends  upon  the  electors  for  North-East  Manchester; 
and  Manchester,  since  it  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Man- 
chester School — with  which  it  has  now  as  little  connexion 
as  Wilkes  had  with  Wilkism — has  been  of  a  very  uncer- 
tain and  mutable  mind.  What  it  thinks  to-day  it  does  not 
think   to-morrow.     Indeed,   taking  the   several  consti- 


tuencies into  which  it  is  divided,  it  may  be  said  to  be  of 
different  minds  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Of  its  six 
divisions,  three,  up  to  the  time  of  Sir  James  Fergusson's 
vacation  of  his  seat,  were  represented  by  Conservatives, 
and  three  by  Gladstonians.  Whether  this  proportion 
will  be  maintained,  or  whether  it  will  be  changed  to 
two  Conservatives  and  four  Gladstonians,  we  shall  know 
early  in  the  second  week  of  October.  In  most  of  the 
Manchester  constituencies  at  the  general  election  of  1886 
the  majorities  on  either  side  were  so  small  that  per- 
sonal and  local  accidents,  independent  of  a  change  of 
political  opinion,  would  be  sufficient  to  reverse  them. 
With  the  exception  of  East  Manchester,  where  Mr.  Balfour 
had  a  majority  of  more  than  six  hundred,  and  North-West 
Manchester,  where  the  local  popularity  of  Sir  William 
Houldsworth  swelled  his  majority  to  more  than  eight 
hundred,  opinion,  or  voting,  not  always  the  same  thing,  was 
very  narrowly  balanced.  In  North  Manchester  there  was  a 
Gladstonian  majority  of  120,  in  South  Manchester  of  about 
350,  in  South- West  Manchester  of  about  no.  In  North- 
East  Manchester  Sir  James  Fergusson  beat  his  Gladstonian 
opponent  by  327  votes.  That  opponent  has  the  strength 
given  by  personal  popularity,  command  of  the  influence  of  a 
great  provincial  journal,  and  connexion  with  a  family  which 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Manchester  politics.  It  was 
the  Irish  vote  which  reduced  by  three- fourths,  in  1886,  Sir 
James  Fergusson's  majority  of  more  than  1,448  in  1885. 
There  is  no  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  schism  in 
the  Irish  camp  will  induce  many  of  the  supporters  whom 
Mr.  Parnell  may  have  in  North-East  Manchester  to  give 
their  votes  to  Sir  James  Fergusson,  or  even  to  withhold 
them  from  the  Separatist  candidate. 

A  majority  of  32  7  in  a  constituency  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  times  that  number  admits  of  being  easily  displaced 
by  the  caprice  or  lethargy  of  a  handful  of  the  least  intelli- 
gent of  the  community.  We  do  not  write  this  to  dispirit 
the  Unionist  party  in  North-East  Manchester ;  but  to 
show  the  necessity  of  strenuous  exertion  in  order  that  Sir 
James  Fergusson  may  regain  his  seat,  and  regain  it  by  a 
majority  greater  than  that  by  which  it  was  won  five  years 
ago.  We  presume  that  he  is  confident  of  his  power  to  hold 
it,  or  he  would  not  have  accepted  the  office  which  has  made 
it  vacant.  Lord  Salisbury  must  have  been  assured  that 
the  seat  was  safe  before  making  the  appointment.  There 
were  Under-Secretaries  and  other  deserving  politicians  in 
subordinate  posts  whose  re-election  would  not  have  been 
challenged.  We,  therefore,  infer  that  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  advisers  have  reason  for  believing  that  the  Unionist 
party  is  stronger  in  North-East  Manchester  than  it  was  in 
1886.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  giant's  strength.  It  is 
essential  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  If  the  strength  is  less  than 
gigantic,  the  energy  should  be  Titanic.  Mr.  Scott  and  his 
supporters  cannot  be  blamed  for  trying  to  win  the  seat,  if 
they  think  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Chivalry  has  not 
much  part  in  modern  electioneering,  and  it  is  chiefly  dis- 
played in  declining  to  embarrass  a  Government  by  contest- 
ing seats  which  there  is  no  hope  of  winning.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  driven  from  Oxford  in  1880  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Home  Secretary,  almost  immediately  after  the 
general  election  of  that  year.  Neither  party  can  fling  stones 
at  the  other. 

The  arrangement  which  makes  Sir  James's  re-election 
necessary  is  a  vicious  one.  It  is  of  very  capricious  appli- 
cation. He  did  not  vacate  his  seat  on  joining  the  Govern- 
ment. He  vacates  it  on  changing  his  place  in  it.  The 
reason  is  a  purely  technical  one.  The  various  Under- Secre- 
taryships of  State,  and  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Admiralty, 
Treasury,  and  other  Boards,  are  not  formally  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown.  They  are  nominally  in  the  gift  of  the 
Principal  Secretaries  and  of  the  First  Lords  or  other  heads 
of  the  departments  to  which  they  belong.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are,  like  all  the  political  offices  connected  with  a 
Ministry,  whether  technically  under  the  Crown  or  under 
the  head  of  a  department,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  all  offices  of 
a  political  character  to  which  a  seat  in  Parliament  is 
attached,  and  the  holders  of  which  come  in  and  go  out  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  day.  It  is  ridiculous  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  probably  the  most  important  member 
of  the  Government  outside  the  Cabinet,  should  not  vacate 
his  seat  on  his  appointment,  while  a  J unior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Admiralty,  or  a  Lord  in  Waiting,  or  other 
political  nonentity,  must  do  so.  The  actual  law  on  the 
subject  is  contained  in  the  fifty-second  clause  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act  (1867),  which  provides  that  a 
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member  shall  not  vacate  his  seat  on  exchanging  one  of  cer- 
tain offices  under  the  Crown,  mentioned  in  Schedule  II  of 
the  Act,  for  another.  But  the  law  which  voids  bis  seat  on 
first  taking  office  under  the  Crown  remains  in  force,  with 
the  capricious  and  meaningless  exceptions,  both  as  to  new 
offices  and  the  exchange  of  old  ones,  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  abolishing  altogether 
the  law  which  vacates  a  seat  on  taking  office  under  the 
Crown  1  In  former  times  it  did  not  very  much  matter.  A 
Minister  of  the  Crown  who  failed  to  secure  his  re-election 
could  always  creep  into  Parliament  through  some  nomina- 
tion borough.  Now  the  fear  that  a  re-election  may  not 
be  secured  often  prevents  the  most  desirable  appointment 
from  being  made,  or  determines — what  will  our  democrats 
say  to  this  1 — that  a  place  which  might  otherwise  be  given  to 
a  commoner  shall  be  held  by  a  peer.  Freedom  of  choosing 
the  right  man  for  the  right  place  is  seriously  limited. 
When  there  was  such  a  class  as  independent  members, 
when  there  was  a  real  jealousy  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day,  there  was  some  reason  in  requiring 
that  a  private  member  on  taking  office  should  submit  him- 
self to  the  judgment  of  his  constituents.  Now  when  every- 
body is  elected  to  support  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  each  man  enters  the  House  of  Commons 
ear-marked,  so  to  speak,  or  branded  with  his  owner's  name 
upon  him,  like  a  sheep ;  when  Ministers  go  out  or  come  in 
by  merely  adding  up  the  party  totals  at  a  general  election, 
and  without  meeting  the  House  of  Commons,  the  old  usage 
has  become  meaningless.  It  has  no  advantages,  or  at  any 
rate  none  which  in  any  appreciable  degree  counterbalance 
the  inconveniences  and  embarrassments  which  spring  from 
it,  and  the  delays,  especially  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Par- 
liament, which  it  interposes  in  the  way  of  public  business. 


THE  "SHARP  CURVE"  OF  THE  FREEMAN. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
cause  have  sustained  a  serious  loss  by  the  now  accom- 
plished transfer  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  to  the  control  of 
his  adversaries.  This  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  imply 
that  the  new  recruit  will  do  much  service  in  the  way  of 
directly  influencing  opinion.  Probably  after  the  candid 
confession  of  Mr.  Gray,  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  cat  had  jumped,  or  that  he  mistook 
a  phantom  cat  for  the  real  one,  whichever  explanation 
his  apology  amounts  to,  the  new  directorate  can  scarcely 
hope  that  their  personal  expressions  of  opinion  will  com- 
mand much  respect.  What  will  impress  the  public  is  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  matter,  the  evident  conviction  on 
the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  proprietary  (we  speak 
here  of  shares,  not  persons)  that  continued  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Parnell  would  seriously  endanger  the 
value  of  the  property.  That  Mr.  Gray  and  his  mother 
represent  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  interest,  and  that 
so  great  a  force  of  voting  power  stands  for  the  opinion 
of  a  mere  handful  of  people,  is  a  consideration  which 
weighs  much  less  with  the  non-political  person  than  with  the 
politician.  The  former  is  apt  to  think  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stake  adds  proportionately  to  the  weight  of  the 
player's  opinion  ;  and  that,  if  half  a  dozen  men  may  be  more 
likely  to  go  wrong  in  politics  than  half  a  hundred,  the  fifty 
Avith  very  little  to  lose  are  far  less  likely  to  go  right  on  a 
business  question  than  the  six  who  have  a  very  heavy 
pecuniary  interest  in  correctly  deciding  it.  Thus  the 
transfer  of  the  Freeman  will,  no  doubt,  convince  a  good 
many  people  who  may  have  been  too  prejudiced  to  form  a 
sound  judgment  for  themselves,  or  too  indolent  to  form  any 
at  all,  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  losing 

The  long  letter,  too,  in  which  young  Mr.  Gray— for  he 
admits  that  "  it  may  be  all  very  true  "  that  he  is  young- 
has  explained  his  change  of  side  will  serve  him  well  with 
this  portion  of  the  public.  It  abounds  with  invitations  to 
criticism  as  a  political  apology  j  but  its  very  weakness  in 
this  respect  may  be  said  to  strengthen  it  in  its  character 
of  proprietorial  statement.  Here,  people  will  say,  and  say 
with  reason,  is  a  young  man  who  only  wanted  to  do  the 
right  thing  from  a  business  point  of  view.  He  had  no  pre- 
ferences for  any  political  "line"  in  particular,  and  was 
simply  anxious  to  adopt  that  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
greatest  number  of  actual  and  potential  subscribers  to  his 
newspaper.  He  asked  nothing  better  than  some  trustworthy 
indication  of  the  quarter  in  which  was  to  be  found  the  largest 
crowd  to  shout  with ;  and  very  naturally  and  properly  he 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  directorate  by  whom  his 
paper  had  hitherto  been  ably  and  successfully  conducted 
would  be  most  competent  to  point  it  out  to  him.  Nor  did 
he  otherwise  than  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  mistaken  the  smaller  of  two  crowds  for  the  larger  one. 
The  time  came,  however,  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  this  most  fatal  of  errors  had  been 
made.  North  Kilkenny  shook  his  belief  in  the  soundness 
of  the  advice  to  which  he  had  listened,  and  North  Sligo 
completed  his  conversion  to  the  opposite  view.  He  was 
satisfied,  to  put  it  as  he  does  in  the  language  conventionally 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  that  Mr.  Parnell's  "  policy 
"  was  promoting  dissension  where  unity  had  prevailed,  and 
"  was  only  tending  to  render  permanent  the  split  in  the 
"  National  ranks."  Hence  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  his 
duty  to  do  his  best  to  heal  the  schism  by  going  over  to  the 
other  side.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  not  the  most  effective  of 
political  apologies ;  but  it  testifies  impressively  enough  to  the 
presence  of  that  sound  commercial  instinct  which  perceives 
that  the  path  of  consistency  may  lead  not  towards  dividends, 
but  away  from  them. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gray  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
frank  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  made 
his  mistake  about  the  cat.  When  he  strayed  into  attempted 
justifications  of  his  change  on  the  ground  of  principle,  he 
became  extremely  indiscreet.  Almost  all  the  passages  in 
his  letter  to  the  Freeman  which  have  reference  to  Mr. 
Parnell's  clerical  opponents  and  his  quarrel  with  them 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  edjtor  of  the  journal  to 
which  the  letter  is  addressed — supposing  him,  that  is  to 
say,  to  be  a  judicious  person — and  should  have  been  by  him 
severely  edited.  In  particular  the  passage  beginning  with 
the  words  "  It  is  plain  that,  apart  from  this  question,"  &c, 
and  ending  with  the  words  "so  great  and  proper  an  in- 
"  fluence  throughout  the  country,"  ought  to  have  been 
ruthlessly  expunged.  It  is  the  reverse  of  wise  to  re- 
mind the  Protestant  allies  of  the  Anti-Parnellites  that 
it  is  not  Mr.  Parnell's  breach  of  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment, but  what  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  regards  as  his 
most  creditable  attempt  to  atone  for  it,  which  has  really 
nailed  down  the  coffin  of  his  political  fortunes.  It  may 
be  quite  true  that  this  step  "  perpetuates  the  hostility 
"  of  every  true  Catholic  to  his  leadership  " ;  but  does  the 
remark  come  with  prudence  from  this  member  of  a  party 
which,  its  enemies  say,  can  only  exist  by  proving  itself  to 
be  composed  exclusively  of  that  sort  of  true  Catholics  who 
take  their  orders  in  all  matters  from  the  priest  ?  It  is  in 
vain  that  Mr.  Gray,  as  though  dimly  conscious  of  getting 
upon  dangerous  ground,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  it  is  hardly 
"  to  be  expected  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland 
"  should  judge  Mr.  Parnell  according  to  his  code  of 
"  morality  instead  of  their  own."  For,  alas  I  the  "  Non- 
"  conformist  conscience "  can  hardly,  even  to  oblige  Mr. 
Gray,  admit  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage  between 
divorced  persons  is  founded  on  any  code  of  morality,  whether 
Protestant,  Catholic,  or  other.  It  is  partly  a  matter  of 
theological  dogma,  involving  the  sacramental  view  of  matri- 
mony which  extreme  Protestantism  rej  ects,  and  partly  a  matter 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  extending  itself  over  a  department 
of  human  life  and  conduct  from  which  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Protestantism  most  jealously  to  exclude  it. 
Hence  we  say  that  the  blue  pencil  of  Mr.  Gray's  editor 
ought  to  have  gone  remorselessly  through  the  passage  in 
which  these  imprudent  sentences  occur.  It  may  be  "  no 
"  proof  of  an  undue  clerical  influence  on  the  political  affairs 
"  of  Ireland  if  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  National 
"  movement  in  Ireland  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  to 
"  whom  the  priests  are  unanimously  and  rightly  opposed  " ; 
but  the  sentence  is  one  which  an  older  and  more  wary 
writer  than  Mr.  Gray  would  have  left  in  the  ink-bottle,  or 
at  any  rate  would  not  have  left  on  the  paper,  if  by  inadvert- 
ence it  had  found  its  way  there. 

Another  indiscretion  of  "  young  Mr.  Gray  "  which 
came  out  at  the  shareholders'  meeting — a  "  gentle  and 
"  joyous  passage  of  arms,"  which  no  chronicler  save  the 
reporter  for  the  newspaper  concerned  has  done  justice  to — 
was  his  remark  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  proposed 
change  of  sides  on  the  market  value  of  the  shares  of  the 
paper,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  would 
thereby  be  advantaged.  Mr.  Gray  protested  against  Mr. 
Harrington's  version  of  this  remark  ;  but  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  confirmed  it  without  eliciting  more  than  a  very 
lame  and  imperfect  emendation  from  its  author ;  and  we 
may  take  it  to  be  the  fact  that  when  "  we  " — that  is,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  other  directors — "  put  very  strongly 
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"  before  "  Mr.  Gray  that  the  disclosure  of  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  conduct  of  the  Freeman  would  "  tend  to 
"  reduce  the  price  of  the  shares,"  Mr.  Gray  replied  that 
"  he  was  a  buyer  of  shares,  and  that  that  would  suit  him." 
Mr.  Gray's  recollection  is  that  he  said,  when  told  that  his 
policy  would  pull  down  the  price  of  shares,  that  "  he  did 
"  not  think  so,"  but  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
"  effect  of  that  policy  would  be  to  eventually  increase  the  value 
"  of  the  property."  This,  however,  is  not  a  contradiction  but 
a  confirmation  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  account,  for  of  course 
it  is  upon  an  "  eventual  increase  of  the  value  of  a  property  " 
that  every  buyer  of  it  at  a  depreciated  price  is  calculating. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  a  bad  bargain,  however  cheap  it 
might  be  ;  and  consequently  the  two  versions  of  the  remark 
thus  given  by  the  man  who  made  it  and  the  man  to  whom 
it  was  made  exactly  supplement  each  other.  The  Lord 
Mayor  was  speaking  of  the  first  stage  in  the  transaction, 
and  Mr.  Gray  of  the  last.  Perhaps  they  will  both  prove 
right,  and  the  value  of  the  property  may  in  fact  increase  ; 
but  if  so  it  will  be  by  dint,  or  in  spite  of,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  journalistic  evolutions  ever  performed  since  the 
Western  American  editor  replied  by  wire  to  the  telegraphic 
demand  of  his  proprietor  that  the  paper  should  appear 
next  morning  as  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  instead,  as 
before,  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
"  It's  a  sharp  curve,  but  I'll  take  it." 


CONGRESSES  AND  LABOUR. 

FEW  things  could  be  more  instructive,  and  not  many 
more  discouraging,  than  a  comparison  between  the  pro- 
ceedings of  two  Congresses  which  have  sat  this  week,  one  at 
Berne,  the  other  at  Hull.  The  first  consists  of  well- 
meaning  persons  who  have  assembled  in  order  to  discuss 
the  best  ways  of  helping  workmen  to  guard  against 
pauperism,  in  illness  or  old  age.  The  second  is  composed 
of  workmen,  more  or  less  authentic,  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  Mr.  Tom  Mann  say  what  ought  to 
be  done  to  put  "  Labour  "  on  a  proper  footing.  There 
is  a  contrast  between  the  respective  ideas  expressed  in  these 
Congresses  which  is  startling.  In  the  meantime,  the  kind 
of  Labour  which  is  never  so  pleased  as  when  it  is  not 
labouring  has  been  making  a  little  manifestation  of  itself 
on  the  Carron  and  Hermitage  wharves.  This  conflict  is 
one  of  the  many  children  of  the  famous  Dock  Strike.  The 
wharfingers,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  partly  bullied  and 
partly  cajoled  into  giving,  not  only  an  increase  of  pay, 
which  was  a  comparatively  small  thing,  but  pay  for  meal- 
time, which  was  an  invitation  to  many  kinds  of  fraud  and 
misconduct,  and  into  tacitly,  if  not  explicitly,  submitting  to 
much  Union  interference  with  their  freedom  to  hire  labour. 
The  dock  Companies  have  been  forced  to  break  up  the 
absurd  system  established  after  the  strike,  and  have 
freed  themselves  more  or  less  effectually.  The  owners 
of  the  Carron  and  Hermitage  wharves  have  now  set  an 
example  to  other  wharfingers.  They  have  refused  to  pay 
for  meal-time  any  longer,  and  have  asserted  their  right  to 
hire  labour  where  they  please.  As  the  meal-time  pay  has 
been  made  a  regular  excuse  for  shirking,  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Union  has  long  been  intolerable,  they  have  been 
driven  into  making  a  stand.  Hereupon  there  has,  in  a 
small  way,  been  a  renewal  of  the  dock  fight.  The  wharves 
are  picketed,  and  the  men  who  continue  to  work  on  them 
subjected  to  the  treatment  against  which  the  Federation, 
according  to  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  "  whines."  A  force  of  police 
has  been  on  constant  service,  both  at  the  wharf-gates  and 
on  the  river,  to  protect  the  free  workmen.  It  is  said  that 
the  strike  is  considered  as  a  test  case,  since  the  other 
wharfingers  will  probably  follow  suit  if  the  Union  is  beaten 
on  these  two  wharves.  By  the  help  of  the  Federation  the 
owners  are  making  a  successful  fight ;  but  it  is  also  re- 
corded that  "The  river  police  have  been  the  means  of 
"  preventing  a  large  number  of  the  new  hands  from  being 
"  molested."  The  right  to  molest  unless  a  police  force 
is  able  to  prevent  molestation  has  clearly  been  established 
by  the  Unions,  and  yet  Mr.  Burt,  that  eminent  moderate 
man,  has  just  pointed  out  at  the  Newcastle  Trade- Union 
Congress  that  Unions  will  never  have  all  the  privileges 
they  deserve  until  the  last  restriction  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  is  removed  by  a  paternal  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann,  who  is  eminent,  but  not  moderate,  has 
just  stated  the  case  of  "  Labour  "  in  the  most  ample  pos- 


sible way  at  the  annual  Congress  of  the  Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside,  and  General  Labourers'  Union  at  Hull.  Mr. 
Mann,  who  sees  a  fair  prospect  before  him  of  election  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  is  about 
to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  Dock,  <fcc,  &c.  Union.  He 
has  never  belonged  to  the  body  of  which  he  was  Pre- 
sident, and  there  are  people  who  assert  that  it  existed 
mainly  in  the  fluent  oratory  and  active  imagination  of 
Mr.  Mann.  However  that  may  be,  before  going  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Union  to  which  he  does  belong,  Mr. 
Mann  has  drawn  up  a  political  testament  for  the  "  young 
"  Union  "  he  has  organized  in  so  masterly  a  manner.  From 
this  testament  we  learn  what  the  labour  leader  thinks  of 
Labour,  and  what  Labour  ought  to  think  of  itself.  It  is  his 
fundamental  principle,  then,  that  there  is  no  labour  but  of 
Unions.  Work  not  done  by,  in,  or  according  to  Unions  is 
not  Labour  with  a  capital  letter.  It  is  simply  "  the  worst 
"  ruffianism,"  armed  by  the  Federation  with  "  bludgeons, 
"  revolvers,  and  a  supply  of  intoxicants."  This  being  laid 
down  as  a  foundation,  Mr.  Mann  could  go  on,  with  a  com- 
fortable feeling  that  his  base  was  safe,  to  point  out  what  are 
the  rights  of  Labour  properly  defined.  First,  it  is  to  have 
sufficient  wages  fixed  by  itself.  The  contention  that  a 
given  trade  cannot  stand  higher  wages  is  absurd.  Mr.  Mann 
knows  it,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Large  fortunes  are 
made  in  trades  which  pay  i6s.  a  week  wages — and  there- 
fore higher  wages  can  be  paid.  That  they  would  eat  up  the 
profits,  or  so  much  of  them  that  it  would  no  longer  be  the 
interest  of  any  man  to  keep  his  capital  in  the  business ; 
that  a  man  puts  capital  into  business  in  order  to  make  a 
fortune  ;  that  if  no  capital  is  put  in  there  will  be  no  fund  to 
pay  wages  out  of,  are  mere  deceptive  assertions  of  aggressive 
capitalists.  Then  work  is  to  be  limited  to  forty- eight  hours 
a  week,  and  to  be  regular  all  the  year  round.  It  is  true 
that  certain  causes,  such  as  the  freezing  of  the  Baltic,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  tea  harvest  a  year,  make 
regularity  of  employment  in  docks  impossible.  It  is  true 
that  press  of  work  makes  forty-eight  hours  a  week  too  little 
at  times,  and  want  of  work  makes  it  too  much  at  others. 
This  does  not  signify.  There  ought  to  be  that  amount  of 
occupation  for  labour,  and  it  should  be  regular,  and  it  ought 
to  be  supplied  by  the  State  in  workshops  to  which  the 
Union  alone  would  have  access.  On  this  point  Mr.  Mann 
quite  agrees  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  whom  he  quoted  with 
approval.  But  the  future  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers  had  also  something  to  say  about  the  duties  of  a 
good  Union  man  as  well  as  his  rights.  Of  the  duties,  the 
most  important  seems  to  be  that  he  is  not  to  buy  cheap 
goods,  because  they  are  probably  not  made  according  to 
Union  rules.  A  good  Unionist  will  find  out  whether  his 
shopkeeper  looks  properly  to  the  history  of  the  goods  he 
sells.  To  make  safe,  he  will  prefer  to  deal  only  with  stores 
managed  by  himself.  We  dimly  gather  that  in  the  happy 
future  when  Union  rules,  a  right-minded  workman  will 
spend  the  ample  time  left  on  his  hands,  after  he  has  put  in 
his  few  hours  at  a  national  workshop,  in  supervising  the 
orthodoxy  of  everybody  else's  Unionism. 

When  we  consider  that  this  flummery,  absurd  as  it  is,  is 
only  a  tame  version  of  the  virulent  rant  commonly  talked 
to  Continental  workmen  by  the  Socialist  leaders,  we  are 
not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  from  members  of  Congress 
at  Berne  that  the  well-meaning  charity  of  the  State 
Socialists  is  made  light  of  in  Germany  by  these  Labour 
leaders.  It  would  be  surprising  if  it  had  any  other  recep- 
tion. From  the  account  given  by  Herr  Bodenheimer, 
editor  of  a  leading  paper  in  Strasburg,  we  are  quite  able  to 
understand  why  Prince  Bismarck's  legislation  of  1885  has 
not  quieted  the  genuine  Socialist.  The  German  workman 
in  a  factory  is  compelled  to  insure  under  three  heads 
against  accidents,  sickness  or  infirmity,  and  old  age ;  work- 
men in  trades  against  sickness  and  old  age,  but  not  accident ; 
domestic  servants  against  infirmity  and  old  age.  The  burden  is 
divided  between  workmen  and  employer.  It  looks  very  pretty 
and  very  complete,  but  Herr  Bodenheimer  has  toconfess  that 
it  has  not  worked  exactly  as  was  expected.  For  one  thing, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  in  large  factories  to  employ  a 
special  clerk  to  keep  the  books  required  by  this  rather  com- 
plicated system.  When  it  is  remembered  that  every  man 
in  a  factory  employing,  say,  500  hands,  has  to  pay  three 
sums  of  different  amount  to  three  funds,  and  that  tne 
employer  has  to  make  a  corresponding  payment  tor  eacn 
man  to  each  fund,  and  that  the  claims  of  each  man  to  help 
from  the  fund  have  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  amount 
he  has  paid  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  has 
subscribed,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  clerk  has  his  hands 
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full.  These  laws  must,  in  fact,  have  added  an  accountant's 
business  to  every  other  business  in  Germany.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  the  total  cost  of  the  State  in- 
surance to  German  employers  comes  to  about  5,000,000?. 
a  year.  Unless  German  men  of  business  are  a  very  pecu- 
liar race,  this  addition  to  their  expenses  must  have  had 
some  effect  on  the  wages  they  pay.  And  yet  the 
workmen  are  not  satisfied.  They  complain,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  new  system  has  materially  reduced  the 
liability  of  employers  for  accidents  to  their  men  under 
the  common  law.  We  should  imagine  that  this  is  exactly 
what  it  might  be  expected  to  do.  As  the  law  provides  one 
regular  way  of  compensating  men  for  accident,  the  Courts 
would  naturally  decline  to  give  them  compensation  in 
another  way  also.  And  then  the  amount  paid  under 
this  system  is  very  small — so  small,  that  the  Socialists  call 
it  "  ridiculously  inadequate.''  Some  of  the  workmen  com- 
plain of  the  compulsory  payments,  and  not  quite  unreason- 
ably ;  since,  if  the  State  is  going  to  make  the  happiness 
of  its  people,  it  might  find  a  more  agreeable  way 
of  doing  it  than  by  taking  a  part  of  their  wages 
for  their  good.  At  the  end  of  his  paper  Herr  Bo- 
denheimer,  who  damns  these  beneficent  laws  with  very 
faint  praise  indeed,  rather  drily  remarks  that  the  fixing  of 
the  indemnities  leads  to  a  terrible  amount  of  quarrelling. 
There  have  been  appeals  to  the  Arbitration  Courts  in  no  less 
than  14,879  cases  out  of  50,175,  or  rather  more  than  one 
case  out  of  four.  Herr  Bodenheimer  is  not  sure  whether 
the  advantages  of  the  system  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
or  not.  Herr  Bodenheimer's  suspension  of  judgment 
is  one  of  which  we  heartily  approve.  On  the  face  of  it, 
we  should  say  that  the  system  must  have  a  tendency  to 
make  both  employer  and  employed  more  careless,  must  have 
added  expense  and  complication  to  the  management  of  every 
kind  of  business,  and  must  offer  an  almost  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  malingering,  fraud,  and  litigiousness. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  TYRANNY. 

THE  reports  of  this  week's  proceedings  of  the  London 
School  Board  in  the  Police  Courts  supply  some 
astonishing  illustrations  of  indiscriminating  zeal  in  ad- 
ministering the  compulsory  clause  of  the  Education  Act. 
At  North  London  some  sixty  parents  were  summoned  for 
the  non-attendance  of  their  children.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  persons  who  are  responsible  for  these  prosecutions 
can  read  the  report  of  some  of  these  cases  without  experi- 
encing a  sensation  of  discomfort  that  might  be  shame  were 
it  not  for  their  slavish  devotion  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  a  fetish  and  a  fad.  But, 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  them  that  zeal  should  be  tempered  with 
discretion  and  common  sense.  The  School  Board  officer 
masses  all  cases  of  non-attendance  together,  and  appears  to 
be  altogether  superior  to  the  task  of  selection.  Parents, 
too,  are  proceeded  against  as  if  they  were  all  hardened 
offenders,  deserving  of  such  exemplary  correction  as  should 
be  a  terror  to  the  community.  Small  wonder  is  it 
that  this  monstrously  stupid  system  should  lead  to  acts  of 
intolerable  harshness  and  tyranny.  One  poor  woman 
attended  the  Court  with  two  medical  certificates  to  prove 
that  her  child  was  suffering  from  an  injured  eye  and  a 
broken  arm.  A  more  grossly  unwarrantable  prosecution 
than  this  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  The  School  Board 
officer  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  circumstances, 
and  if  he  knew  them  not,  then  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of 
the  London  School  Board  to  see  that  he  should  never  more 
be  officer  of  theirs.  That  were  an  act  of  justice,  indeed,  though 
it  involves  no  compensation  for  the  tyrannical  prosecution 
of  the  unhappy  mother  of  the  child.  The  zeal  of  this 
person  evidently  needs  some  more  effectual  curb  than  the 
perfunctory  reprimand  of  his  employers.  After  the  medical 
evidence  had  been  put  in,  this  officer  had  sufficient  heart 
left  in  him  to  urge  the  magistrate  to  deal  with  the 
child's  record  of  attendance  prior  to  the  accidents.  Mr. 
Horace  Smith  adjourned  this  case.  Possibly  the  most 
bigoted  of  educational  zealots  must  admit  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Act  that  compels  the  attendance 
of  maimed  limbs  and  black  eyes.  Yet  here  was  the 
non-attendance  of  a  child  lying  on  a  sick  bed  made 
the  subject  of  prosecution,  and  the  parent,  who  should 
have  been  attending  on  the  child,  is  forced  to  waste 
her  time  in  proving  facts  that  ought  to  have  been  well  j 
known  to  the  School  Board  that  hauled  her  before  the  ' 


magistrate.  The  Court  that  day  resounded  with  the  wail- 
ings  of  widows  and  the  expostulations  of  widowers.  Many 
of  these  widows  earn  their  livelihood  away  from  home. 
They  are  mothers  of  six  or  seven  children,  and  were  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  the  eldest  child  by  the  action  of 
the  School  Board  officer. 

Though  the  Act  is  silent  upon  the  point,  it  may  be  justly 
assumed  that  the  Legislature  did  not  foresee  the  extreme 
rigours  of  which  the  compulsory  clauses  might  be  fruitful. 
It  was  too  readily  supposed  that  the  members  of  the  School 
Board  would  use  the  powers  committed  to  them  like  men 
of  this  world,  and  not  like  fanatics  of  unbridled  zeal.  Dis- 
cretion and  common  sense  seem,  however,  to  be  wholly 
wanting  in  the  majority  of  the  London  School  Board. 
Their  underlings,  at  all  events,  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
distinguishing  the  various  degrees  of  naughtiness  in  cases 
of  absenteeism  among  children.  Education  is  a  good  thing, 
no  doubt,  but  education  enforced  by  arbitrary  prosecutions, 
as  at  the  North  London  Court,  is  an  unmitigated  evil. 
There  is  an  excellent  moral  in  the  case  of  the  costermonger. 
"  My  children  are  middling  educated,"  said  he,  "  but,  I  say, 
"  labour  before  scholarship.  There  are  plenty  of  scholars 
"  in  this  country  starving  at  the  present  time,  and  what  I 
"  want  to  do  is  to  teach  my  children  to  get  an  honest  living 
"  in  the  streets."  Perhaps  the  allusion  to  the  poor  scholar 
may  be  founded  in  the  costermonger's  own  experience ;  or  he 
may  have  been  thinking  of  Otway's  crust,  and  "  mighty  poetsin 
"  their  misery  dead."  But  can  any  superior  person,  can  the 
London  School  Board,  or  Cardinal  Manning,  improve  upon 
the  ideal  of  this  costermonger  1  He  was  anxious  to  prolong 
the  race  of  honest  costers.  You  cannot,  seeing  that  the 
calling  is  not  yet  abolished,  better  this  ambition  in  the 
coster.  Of  course,  to  "  educationists  "  it  may  seem  a  blush- 
ful and  a  shocking  thing  that  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
get  a  living,  an  honest  living,  in  the  streets ;  still,  as  this  is 
the  costermongering  way,  it  is  clearly  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  youthful  coster  that  he  should  be  honest  and 
know  his  sphere  of  work.  And,  after  all,  a  race  of  honest 
costers  is  a  solid  gain  to  society.  Does  any  reasonable  being 
believe  that  education  makes  honesty  %  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  honest  coster,  whose  child  is  ordered,  by  Mr.  Horace 
Smith,  to  attend,  to  the  wrathful  woman  who  wanted  to  know 
why  she  could  not  do  as  she  pleased  with  her  own  children. 
Apparently,  the  form  her  complaint  should  have  taken  was 
"  What  freedom  is  there  in  compulsion  % "  Without  doubt 
she  had  heard  of  Free  Education,  and  wondered  thereat. 
When  she  was  fined  thirteen  shillings,  this  spirited  parent 
refused  to  follow  the  gaoler  through  the  "  Prisoners'  door  " 
to  pay  the  money.  "  No  1 "  said  she,  "  I  am  not  a  prisoner, 
"  or  a  thief ;  and  I  shan't  go  through  that  door."  And, 
being  animated  by  the  same  wholesome  spirit  that  moved 
the  honest  coster,  she  found  another  way  than  through  the 
door  of  affront.  But  why  should  poor  people  be  subjected 
to  such  gratuitous  indignities  1  Surely  it  is  high  time  that 
the  London  School  Board,  if  they  must  be  prosecuting, 
should  set  about  reforming  their  police-court  proceedings. 


THE  PASSPORT  QUESTION. 

THE  suspension  of  the  vexatious  passport  regulations  on 
the  German  frontier  towards  France  would  have  been 
good  news  at  any  time,  and  is  particularly  good  now. 
Europe  has  been  suffering  for  some  weeks  from  a  species  of 
summer  fever  of  lies,  all  mischievous  in  intention,  and  some 
in  effect.  With  the  active  assistance  of  its  stockbroker, 
the  whole  Continent  has  been  engaged  in  "  smelling  out 
"  witches."  As  the  practice  is  one  which  has  always  and 
everywhere  had  a  very  blood-heating  effect,  it  is  well  that 
something  should  be  done  to  check  it.  The  spontaneous 
decision  of  the  German  Government  will,  perhaps,  do  this  ; 
and  it  may  at  least  be  said  that,  if  it  does  not,  the 
Emperor  will  not  be  to  blame.  If  he  had  allowed 
personal  feelings  to  influence  him,  he  might  have  been 
provoked  by  some  recent  comment  on  the  absolutely  accu- 
rate reference  to  the  first  Napoleon  in  his  late  speech  at 
Erfurt  into  inflicting  a  little  more  punishment  on  the 
Frenchmen  on  his  borders.  But  if  it  had  been  natural,  it 
would  not  have  been  dignified  in  him  to  inflict  that  vicari- 
ous penance.  The  Emperor  and  his  counsellors  have,  it 
must  be  presumed,  reflected  that  the  passport  regulations 
were  quite  as  grievous  to  his  subjects  as  to  the  French. 
What  they  do,  and  have  done  all  along,  is  to  cut  off 
the  nose  of  the  Lorrainer  on  the  German,  in  order  to 
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punish  the  face  of  the  Lorrainer  on  the  French,  side 
of  the  border.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
punishment  would  reconcile  those  of  his  subjects  who 
regret  their  separation  from  France  to  their  present 
position.  Neither  is  it  easy,  from  our  point  of  view  at 
least,  to  see  how  a  number  of  regulations  which  weighed 
exclusively  on  commercial  travellers,  peddlers,  and  market- 
women  could  add  to  the  security  of  the  German  Empire. 
In  the  meantime  nothing  is  easier  to  realize  than  their 
efficiency  considered  as  an  addition  to  existing  causes  of 
anger  and  friction  on  a  frontier  line  which  was  drawn  by 
military  pedants  so  as  to  make  incessant  friction  and  quar- 
rel inevitable.  Their  removal  will  at  least  make  more 
friendly  feelings  between  France  and  Germany  possible. 

The  fact  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  regulations  has 
been  somewhat  grudgingly  received  by  some  Frenchmen, 
and  that  others  have  made  it  a  text  for  fresh  declarations  of 
hostility,  will  not  weigh,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  weigh,  with 
German  statesmen.  When  Germany  decided  to  punish 
France  by  confiscating  the  frontier  provinces,  it  made  real 
friendship  between  the  countries  impossible,  and  well  knew 
what  it  was  doing.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  contemporary 
political  history  that  Marshal  von  Moltke  declared  that 
the  annexation  would  impose  on  Germany  the  necessity  of 
standing  ready  to  repel  an  attack  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
This  period  is  not  half  over,  and  the  necessity  is  certainly 
not  less  manifest  than  it  was  in  1871.  German  soldiers 
held  then  that  the  advantage  of  the  possession  by  Germany 
of  Strasburg,  Metz,  and  the  hill  country  of  Alsace  more 
than  outweighed  the  disadvantage  of  giving  France  a 
material  as  well  as  a  sentimental  reason  for  endeavouring 
one  day  to  play  them  a  return  match.  Whether  they  were 
well  advised  in  that  opinion  or  not,  their  views  were  adopted, 
and  the  measure  cannot  now  be  undone.  The  situation 
must  be  accepted  with  all  its  consequences.  There  is, 
however,  no  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  exasperating  what 
was  already  bad  enough  in  itself.  The  passport  regulations 
had  undeniably  an  irritating  effect,  if  only  because  they 
were  felt  by  the  French  to  be  directed  against  them  in  a 
provocative  manner.  France  has  endured  the  provocation 
quietly,  and  has  some  right  to  claim  that  her  patience  is  a 
proof  of  her  disinclination  to  war.  It  is  just  possible  that 
a  conciliatory  step  on  the  part  of  Germany  may  make  that 
disinclination  stronger  than  before.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  any  such  effect  will  be  produced 
by  the  removal  of  harassing  restrictions  in  order  to 
justify  the  German  Government.  If  France  keeps  the 
peace,  it  is  because  she  has  a  lively  sense  of  the  danger 
of  going  to  war.  Germany  will  not  make  her  realize 
the  risks  of  fighting  at  all  more  clearly  by  worrying 
small  people  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  while  she  may 
cause  some  doubt  to  be  entertained  of  her  own  wish  to 
keep  peace.  There  is  manifest  prudence  in  removing 
what  may  do  harm,  and  can  do  no  visible  good.  The 
real  stimulus  to  war,  if  only  a  convenient  opportunity 
can  be  found,  will  not  be  taken  away  by  the  Emperor's 
concession.  It  has  existed  ever  since  Germany  was  guilty 
of  the  outrageous  conduct  rebuked  by  M.  Thiers — from  the 
day  on  which  it  ceased  to  be  strong  only  for  defence,  but 
powerless  for  aggression,  and  became  strong  for  both.  The 
hostility  of  France  is  certain  to  be  earned  by  any  of  her 
neighbours  who  prosper  in  the  world.  The  wisest  course 
of  those  neighbours  is  to  rely  on  their  strength,  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  the  great  nation,  and  give  it  neither  excuse 
nor  opportunity  for  attack ;  but  these  things  can  be  done 
without  the  use  of  irritating  police  regulations. 


DUNBAR. 

IVTO  "  Vates  Sacer  "  has  sung  the  praises  of  Dunbar  ;  yet  few 
of  the  old  towns  of  Scotland  are  more  worthy  of  commemo- 
ration. Its  Castle,  now  a  ruined  shell,  was  one  of  the  great 
Border  fortresses  in  the  good  old  times ;  its  harbour  was  the  first 
accessible  landing-place  for  ships  of  any  burden  north  of  the 
Tweed.  The  town  was  five  times  burnt  in  the  Border  wars,  and 
within  it  Cromwell's  dispirited  army  found  refuge  on  the  night 
before  the  battle  which  wrought  the  downfall  of  the  Covenanters 
and  that  "  incarnate  solecism,"  their  covenanted  King,  the  second 
Charles.  On  "  the  dusky  continent  of  barren  heath  hills  "  which 
overlooks  the  town  and  the  harbour  lay  David  Leslie's  force  of 
three  and  twenty  thousand,  of  whom  on  the  morrow  three  thou- 
sand were  to  be  slain  and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners — these 
latter  to  be  despatched  southwards  under  an  escort  of  old  Noll's 
godly  troopers,  and  to  die  by  the  score  of  the  pestilence  induced 


by  their  eating  the  raw  cabbages  of  "the  walled  garden  at 
Morpeth  "  in  their  agonies  of  hunger. 

"  The  Lord  has  shown  us  an  exceeding  mercy,"  wrote  the 
victorious  General,  looking  back  on  this  crowning  achievement. 
In  Broxmouth  Park,  close  to  the  house,  they  still  show  the  little 
mound  on  which  Cromwell,  observing  the  fatal  movement  of 
Leslie's  soldiers  from  the  brow  of  the  Lammermoors,  exclaimed 
with  pious  gratitude,  "  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  my 
hand."  Although  the  town  is  now  modernized  in  many  of  its 
features,  it  still  retains  about  the  harbour  and  several  of  its 
"  wynds  "  and  "  closes  "  quaint  bits  of  its  ancient  architecture 
and  mementoes  of  its  early  trade  with  France  and  the  Low 
Countries.  The  military  traditions  which  hung  about  it,  from  the 
days  when  King  Edward  Hying  from  Bannockburn  embarked  at 
its  quay  for  England  to  those  when  Sir  John  Cope  landed  his 
troops  on  their  way  to  the  disaster  of  Prestonpans,  are  still  recalled 
by  the  annual  muster  of  the  militia  and  yeomanry  of  the 
Lothians,  which  fills  the  little  town  with  red  coats,  and 
prancing  steeds  whose  saddles  are  not  always  full  when  the 
day's  evolutions  are  concluded. 

The  High  Street  is  a  broad  and  handsome  thoroughfare,  termi- 
nated at  its  western  end  by  a  stately  mansion  built  of  red  sand- 
stone, once  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  but  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  local  military  staff.  At  the  other  extremity 
of  the  street  and  the  town,  stands  the  parish  church — "  the 
visible  kirk,"  as  it  is  popularly  called,  from  its  commanding  site. 
Internally  it  is  fitted  up  with  the  too  common  Presbyterian 
disregard  of  architectural  proprieties.  Behind  the  two-decker 
pulpit  stands  the  monument  of  George,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  Scottish 
Minister  of  James  VI.,  which  is  unquestionably  the  finest  monu- 
mental work,  in  marble  and  alabaster,  of  which  Scotland  can 
boast.  The  enlightened  and  excellent  minister  of  the  parish  is 
understood  to  lament  the  obstructive  obstinacy  of  one  or  two 
local  magnates,  which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  execution  of  a 
plan  that  would  place  this  splendid  trophy  in  a  fitter  position,  and 
render  the  church  more  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  her 
services,  and  more  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas  of  what  a 
place  of  worship  ought  to  be. 

Beyond  the  church,  and  stretching  between  the  park  of  Brox- 
mouth and  the  sea,  lie  the  Links.  No  watering-place,  in  Scotland 
at  least,  can  be  considered  adequately  equipped  for  healthful  re- 
creation unless  it  affords  the  means  of  playing  the  "  royal  and 
ancient "  game. 

We  can  only  ascribe  it  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  which  follow 
no  recognizable  rule,  that  the  Links  of  Dunbar  have  not  long  ago 
become  as  famous  as  those  of  St.  Andrews,  North  Berwick,  and 
Prestwick.  The  course  contains  the  orthodox  eighteen  holes,  and 
extends  over  some  four  miles  ;  on  the  one  side,  within  the  Brox- 
mouth enclosures,  are  woods  and  fields  sloping  upwards  to  the 
Lammermoors ;  on  the  other,  the  North  Sea  rolls  its  blue  waves 
upon  a  beach  of  ruddy  rock  and  yellow  shingle.  The  greens  are 
all  in  excellent  order,  and  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
course  is  that  here  and  there  the  grassy  bent  is  rather  longer 
than  a  good  player  loves ;  but  this  only  affords  the  more  scope 
for  dexterous  use  of  the  iron  and  the  brassy.  In  addition 
to  the  standard  hazards  of  sand  bunkers,  there  is  one  awful 
point  at  which  the  beach  curves  inward,  and  a  formidable 
rampart,  popularly  known  as  "  the  Duchess's  Wall,"  thrusts 
itself  forward,  till  only  a  narrow  strip  of  turf  intervenes.  In 
front  of  this  runs  a  rapid  burn ;  and  the  putting  green  is  on 
the  narrow  strip  and  just  beyond  the  burn.  He  who  plays  into 
its  waters  may  recover  his  ball  and  replace  it  with  the  loss  of  a 
stroke  ;  but  he  who  plays  over  the  Duchess's  Wall  beholds  "  the 
globe  "  no  more ;  neither  player  nor  caddie  is  allowed  to  follow  it 
within  the  sacred  enclosure,  even  were  it  possible  to  surmount  a 
tmooth  wall  at  least  ten  feet  high.  This  is  the  crucial  point  in 
every  match  played  at  Dunbar;  and  he  who  overcomes  the 
terrors  of  the  wall,  the  beach,  and  the  burn,  may  reasonably 
hope  to  triumph  over  every  other  obstacle,  and  win  his  game. 
Over  no  course  with  which  we  are  acquainted  does  there 
blow  a  fresher  and  a  keener  breeze  more  laden  with  ozone ; 
from  none  is  there  a  wider  and,  in  many  ways,  more  interest- 
ing prospect.  Here  the  dusky  Lammermoors,  with  their  memo- 
ries of  the  great  battle ;  there  the  quaint  old  town  crowned 
with  the  massive  church  tower,  and  the  shattered  Castle,  with 
its  memories  of  Black  Agnes  and  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  brutal 
Bothwell ;  to  the  east  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  German 
Ocean ;  northward  the  Isle  of  May,  the  coast  of  Fife,  with  its 
fringe  of  towns  and  villages,  the  Bass  Bock,  with  the  ruins  of 
its  dark  State  prison ;  and  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  panorama 
the  cone  of  North  Berwick  Law,  which  on  one  side  looks  down 
on  its  rival  Links,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  fatal  field  of 
Pinkie.  If  the  golfer  should  wish  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
plunge  in  the  circumambient  brine,  there  are  one  or  two  spots  on 
the  beach  where  the  rocks  and  shingle  have  been  cleared  away, 
and  which  afford  facilities  for  bathing.   These  facilities,  however, 
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are  not  understood  at  Dunbar  to  include  either  bathing  machines 
or  any  shelter  within  which  clothing  can  be  doffed  or  donned, 
and  no  local  regulation  requires  the  use  of  any  bathing  costume. 

We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  Dunbar  if  we  did  not  add 
that  the  hardy  fisherfolk,  who  form  the  staple  of  the  population, 
are  a  hearty,  kindly,  and  on  the  whole  well-to-do  set  of  people  ; 
that  the  herrings  and  haddocks  are  second  to  none ;  that  the 
farms  of  the  neighbourhood  produce  potatoes  whose  fame  is  well 
established  in  Covent  Garden ;  and  that  the  visitor  to  the  town 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  comfortable  lodgings  at  a  by  no  means 
exorbitant  rate. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

FORD'S  Handbook  to  Spain  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  was  one 
of  the  first,  of  Murray's  series  of  Continental  guides.    It  is 
unquestionably  the  most  enjoyable  and  instructive.    Ford  had  a 
delightful  style  ;  he  wrote  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  facts, 
the  people,  and  the  localities  ;  and  his  prejudices  and  prepossessions 
gave  the  volumes  their  seductive  piquancy.    Moreover,  he  was 
eminently  suggestive.    He  mapped  out  skeleton  tours  for  men  of 
many  tastes,  and  he  gave  special  prominence  to  the  strategical 
and  military  tour.    The  misfortune  of  the  generality  of  tourists  is 
that  they  drift  from  place  to  place  with  no  particular  object. 
When  they  have  yawned  about  the  churches  and  sauntered 
through  the  picture  galleries,  the  hours  begin  to  drag  intolerably. 
Now  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  those  who  are  neither 
archaeologists  nor  architects  nor  artists,  but  who  nevertheless 
are  fairly  intelligent,  might  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest 
in  studying  the  scenes  of  great  historical  dramas.    The  Spanish 
Peninsula  is  necessarily  the  most  interesting  to  Englishmen,  and 
Ford  has  described  with  a  master's  hand  the  fighting  around 
Vittoria,  the  various  sieges  or  storms  of  Badajoz  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  the  marches  and  counter-marches  of  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Spaniards.    Belgium  has  been  well  called 
the  cockpit  of  Europe,  and  every  one  made  a  point  of  visiting 
Waterloo  before  the  lustre  of  that  crowning  victory  had  been 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  latter-day  glories  of  Konigsgriitz 
and  Sedan.     But  not  even  the  fortified  flats  of  those  Low 
Countries,  or  the  often-contested  course  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
has  seen  harder  fighting  or  more  scientific  combinations  than 
the  Danube  from  Donauworth  down  to  Presburg.    Passing  over 
the  earlier  Austrian  campaigns,  nowhere  did  Napoleon's  genius 
show  itself  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  prolonged  series  of 
doubtful  engagements  when  he  was  opposed  to  the  Archdukes 
Charles  and  John,  who  were  endeavouring  to  head  him  back 
on  the  road  to  Vienna.    It  is  true  that  Napoleon's  star  was 
already  waning;  that  fortune  no  longer  seemed  invariably  to  be- 
friend him  ;  and  that,  although  Austria  had  to  sign  a  humiliating 
treaty,  the  talents  of  the  Archduke  Charles  made  the  game 
almost  a  drawn  one.    ^Ye  remember  being  once  in  Vienna  on 
the  Archduke's  fete-day,  when  the  city,  some  fifty  years  after 
his  death,  was  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  victor  of  Aspern. 
And  we  can  recall  nothing  pleasanter  than  rambling  about 
those  memorable  scenes  in  fine  summer  wreather,  with  Se"gur's 
third  volume  as  a  companion.     We  could  almost  identify  the 
spots,  between  Ratisbon  on  the  left  and  the  almost  nameless 
villages  far  away  to  the  right,  where  the  French  Emperor 
fought  what  was  virtually  a  winning  battle  against  great  odds 
in  point  of  numbers,  and  regiments  far  superior  in  material 
to  his  own.    The  bones  of  his  best  soldiers  were  bestrewing 
all  the  battle-fields  in  Europe,  and  the  most  seasoned  of  the 
survivors  were  standing  at  bay  against  the  poniards  of  the 
Spanish  and  the  bayonets  of  the  English.    His  ranks  were 
largely  recruited  from  foreigners  and  raw   conscripts  ;  and 
in   consequence   he   trusted   to   his    guns,   and   had    to  fall 
back  on   an   artillery  duel.     The   old  gunner  had   the  best 
of  it  in  that  war  of  the  batteries,  and  his  adaptive  genius 
virtually  pulled  him  through  by  balls  and  shells  and  a  dashing 
game  of  brag.    He  might  have  imposed  even  harder  terms  on 
the  Austrians,   had  not  his  iron  nerve  been  shaken  by  a 
succession    of    losses    that    touched    him    heavily.  AVhen 
Lannes,  the  most  beloved  and  trusted  of  his  marshals,  had 
died  almost  under  his  eyes  in  horrible  agonies ;  when  Massena 
had   had  another  of  his  many  miraculous  escapes,  when  his 
most  brilliant  generals  were  being  knocked  over  right  and  left,  he 
reluctantly  consented  to  the  armistice  which  suspended  the  play 
of  rouge  et  nob;  against  the  wishes  of  his  staff,  and  even  of  his 
soldiers.    For  the  first  time  he  came  to  mistrust  his  fortune.  So 
that  many  of  these  scenes  are  historical,  and  ought  to  be  sacred 
to  the  patriotism  of  Frenchmen,  if  Frenchmen  cared  to  travel  so 
far  ;  and  as  we  have  said,  by  the  help  of  Segur  and  other  writers, 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  identify  the  sites. 

Vienna  is  in  the  centre  of  Napoleon's  campaigning  grounds, 


but  perhaps  it  is  more  romantically  associated  with  sieges  by  the 
Turks.  For  centuries  it  was  the  bulwark  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  It  was  from  the  Kahlenberg,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  heights  which  look  down  upon  the  city,  that 
Sobieski  and  his  comrade,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  signalled  speedy 
relief  to  the  despairing  townsfolk  in  the  most  famous  and 
critical  of  its  many  sieges.  They  have  changed  the  old  Kaiserstadt 
completely  of  late  years.  The  Vandals  who  have  been  playing 
the  mischief  with  Rome  have  made  about  as  wild  work  with 
Vienna.  Not  a  few  of  them  came  to  utter  grief  in  the  fatal 
Krach  which  celebrated  the  great  Exhibition  year,  and  they  richly 
deserved  it.  The  Old  Vienna  they  wrecked  was  a  mediaeval 
survival.  The  Turks,  who  set  their  faces  against  progress  them- 
selves, had  for  long  prevented  the  Viennese  breaking  out  of  their 
girdle.  And  when  the  terror  of  the  Turk  had  long  gone  by,  the 
Viennese  still  cramped  themselves  from  force  of  custom.  The 
town  was  grim  and  gloomy  at  the  best;  the  poorer  and  most 
crowded  quarters  were  equally  odoriferous  and  pestiferous.  We 
should  have  been  sorry,  indeed,  to  make  our  home  in  the 
Kaiserstadt,  although  a  flying  visit  was  delightful.  That  was 
evidently  the  feeling  of  the  Empez-or,  who  gladly  left  the 
sombre  statelinessof  the  spirit-haunted  and  tapestried  Burg  for  the 
more  cheerful  suburban  retreat  of  Schonbrunn,  the  Austrian 
Versailles  or  Aranjuez.  In  those  days  the  fashionable  or  best 
hotels,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  "  Lamb,"  were  in  the 
Kiirnthner  Strasse,  where  the  toweriDg  roofs  appeared  to  meet 
overhead,  and  dim  light  filtered  down  at  high  noon  into  the 
dusky  salons.  The  furniture  was  antique,  but  the  cookery  was 
admirable.  You  ordered  dishes  a  la  carte,  and  the  bills  were  run 
up  accordingly  ;  but  then  even  the  gourmand  might  economize  on 
the  wines.  The  wines  from  the  neighbouring  southern  cuteaux 
and  the  Adelsberg  were  good  enough  for  anybody ;  and  as  for 
the  crime  de  la  crime  of  native  nobility — the  high-born  swells  in 
the  gorgeous  uniforms  of  the  Emperor's  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
bodyguards — they  generally  stuck  to  the  beautiful  amber-coloured 
beer,  with  a  somewhat  feeble  body,  but  a  delicate  bouquet. 
The  town  was  gloomy  in  dull  weather ;  but  consequently  the 
al-fresco  entertainments  in  the  Prater  and  the  more  accessible 
public  gardens  were  all  the  more  enjoyable.  Ylenna  has  always  been 
aristocratic  to  an  extreme  ;  but  in  those  days  the  different  classes 
understood  each  other,  and  the  plebeians  rubbed  shoulders  plea- 
santly with  the  aristocracy.  The  workmen  may  have  been  paid 
low  wages  ;  but  the  living,  and  even  modest  luxuries,  were  cheap. 
With  his  buxom  better-half  and  his  fair-haired  and  ruddy-com- 
plexioned  offspring,  the  workman  seemed  to  pass  all  his  spare  time 
in  the  beer-garden,  smoking  the  cheapest  of  tobaccos  and  sipping 
the  least  intoxicating  of  beers.  As  that  was  the  invariable  custom 
of  the  class,  he  cannot  have  been  in  the  habit  of  outrunning  the 
constable,  and  consequently,  then,  the  workpeople  were  content 
and  on  good  terms  with  their  employers.  By  the  way,  the  in- 
dustries of  unregenerated  Vienna  seemed  to  be  limited  to  the 
brewing  of  beer  and  the  baking  of  bread,  to  the  turning  out  of 
fancy  articles  in  scented  leather,  and  carving  artistic  pipes  out  of 
hard  meerschaum  that  it  was  impossible  to  colour.  Now  Vienna 
makes  furniture  wholesale,  and  has  gone  in  for  general  industries 
and  manufactures  ;  now  what  used  to  be  the  very  stronghold  of 
the  Cismontane  Catholic  Church  has  become  sceptical,  radical, 
subversive,  and  socialistic.  Now  overladen  tramcars  are  run- 
ning in  all  directions  across  the  surrounding  plain,  swamping 
what  used  to  be  sequestered  villages  in  the  enchanted  environs 
with  cheap  trippers  and  tradespeople  who  live  out  of  town.  Now 
the  new  "  Rings  "  which  have  replaced  the  ancient  enceinte  on 
an  outer  and  more  comprehensive  circumference  are  as  hand- 
some, as  commonplace,  almost  as  deserted  and  as  depressing  of 
aspect,  as  anything  in  Berlin  or  Munich,  or  the  modernized 
Cologne  or  Nuremberg.  It  would  be  difficult  to  spoil  the  Kaiser- 
stadt altogether,  for  the  kernel  of  the  old  city  will  always  be 
there,  with  the  mansions  that  were  the  hereditary  palaces  of 
princely  and  noble  families,  between  the  Burg  and  St.  Stephen's, 
as  indestructible  time-marks.  But  the  tourist  who  knew  it  in 
the  last  generation  will  be  inclined  for  other  reasons  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  ratepayers,  who  curse  the  demon  of  improvement 
and  groan  under  the  city  debts. 


LE  REVE. 

r  1 1 0WARDS  the  end  of  last  season  the  veteran  manager  of  the 
Ope"ra  Comique,  M.  Carvalho,  who  has  but  recently  resumed 
the  direction  of  the  company  with  which  his  name  has  so  long 
been  connected,  produced  at  the  theatre  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet, 
which  has,  for  the  last  four  years,  been  its  temporary  home,  a  new 
opera  from  the  pen  of  M.  Alfred  Bruneau,  a  young  composer  whose 
name  is  quite  unfamiliar  to  musicians  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
In  Paris  he  was,  until  recently,  scarcely  better  known  ;  for,  though 
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his  age  is  over  thirty-four,  since  he  carried  off  the  second  grand  prix 
for  composition  at  the  Acad<5mie  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1881,  he'had 
only  produced  an  unsuccessful  opera,  Kerim,  at  the  Chateau  d'Eau 
theatre  in  1887,  and  had  done  nothing  since  to  distinguish  him- 
self beyond  writing  some  violent  musical  criticisms  in  the  Revue 
Independante,  an  obscure  publication  devoted  to  various  extreme 
views  in  art.  The  choice  of  M.  Bruneau's  opera,  or  drame 
lyrique,  as  the  composer  calls  it,  was  therefore  a  bold  venture  on 
the  part  of  the  manager.  In  a  recent  interview  M.  Carvalho  has 
justified  its  selection,  on  the  ground  that  the  work  marks  a  new 
departure  in  French  opera.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
time  alone  can  decide ;  but  it  has  certainly  aroused  an  amount 
of  discussion  and  curiosity  which  have  won  for  it  a  temporary 
success,  and  have  justified  its  being  chosen  as  the  work  given  to 
open  the  season  which  began  in  the  first  week  of  September. 
The  principal  feature  of  M.  Bruneau's  opera  is  its  deliberate  and 
determined  originality.  Even  in  the  choice  of  a  libretto  the 
composer  has  surprised  his  audiences.  An  opera  taken  from  a 
novel  by  M.  Zola  is,  indeed,  a  novelty,  and  though  the  selection 
of  the  inoffensive  and  sentimental  Le  Rive  is  not  open  to  the 
same  objections  which  might  be  brought  against  others  of  the 
Bougon-Macquart  series,  it  would  have  been,  in  some  respects, 
sufficiently  startling  on  its  own  merits,  even  without  the  very 
curious  music  to  which  the  composer  has  set  it. 

The  story  is  not  wanting  in  a  certain  idyllic  charm  which 
is  peculiarly  French.  Jean  d'Hautecceur,  Bishop  of  Beaumont, 
has  been  married  before  he  entered  the  priesthood.  After 
giving  birth  to  an  only  son,  his  wife  died.  This  loss  is  the  great 
grief  of  the  Bishop's  life,  and  in  order  to  preserve  his  child  from  a 
similar  sorrow,  the  latter  is  destined  to  become  a  priest.  But  Felicien 
d'Hautecceur  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  obey  his  father's 
wishes,  and  until  he  can  arrive  at  a  decision  amuses  himself  by 
following  the  occupation  of  a  glass-painter.  The  opera  opens  in 
the  shop  of  Hubert  and  Hubertine,  embroiderers  of  church  vest- 
ments at  Beaumont.  With  them  lives  an  adopted  daughter, 
Angelique,  a  dreamy  mystic,  who  reads  the  Golden  Legend,  and, 
like  Joan  of  Arc,  hears  celestial  voices.  But  her  visions  are  not 
only  of  saints.  She  dreams  that  she  will  marry  "  un  prince  au 
riant  visage,"  and  will  die  when  her  happiness  is  greatest.  It  is 
this  vision  which  haunts  her  continually,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  work.  The  second  scene  takes 
place  in  the  cathedral  close,  through  which  runs  a  stream,  at 
which  Angelique  is  washing  linen.  At  the  back  are  seen  the 
windows  of  the  cathedral,  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  At  one  of  them  the  figure  of  Felicien  appears.  At  first 
Angelique  takes  him  for  St.  George,  one  of  the  saints  of  whom 
she  sees  visions ;  but  he  tells  her  he  is  only  a  painter,  and 
the  act  ends  in  mutual  vows  of  love,  while  the  strains 
of  the  Ave  Verum  are  heard  from  within  the  cathedral.  The 
opening  scene  of  the  second  act  takes  place  in  a  room  in 
Hubert's  house,  overlooking  the  street.  It  is  the  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  Felicien — who  has  concealed  his  name — 
has  told  Angelique  that  she  will  see  him  in  the  procession, 
and  thus  find  out  who  he  is.  The  Bishop  passes,  and  following 
him  comes  Felicien.  Hubert,  Hubertine,  and  Angelique  re- 
cognize him  by  his  likeness  to  his  father.  la  the  next  scene  the 
embroiderer  and  his  wife  are  sent  for  by  Jean  d'Hautecceur,  who 
t;lls  them  of  the  vow  he  has  made  for  his  son  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  marriage  with  their  adopted  daughter.  They  are 
followed  by  Felicien,  who  pleads  with  his  father,  and  then  by 
Angelique,  but  the  Bishop  is  immovable,  and  the  curtain  falls 
upon  his  stern  exclamation,  "  Jamais  !  "  The  third  act  takes 
place  entirely  in  Angelique's  room.  Felicien  enters  by  the 
window  and  tries  to  persuade  her  to  fly  with  him  ;  but,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  she  refuses,  and  forces  him  to  leave 
her.  In  the  fourth  act  Felicien  makes  a  final  appeal  to  his 
father.  Angelique  is  dying,  but  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
head  of  the  Hautecceur  family  has  the  power  of  healing 
the  sick  by  prayer.  The  Bishop  at  first  refuses;  but,  stung 
by  his  son's  cry,  "  Vous  n'avez  jamais  aime"  ma  mere!"  he 
at  last  consents,  and,  taking  the  consecrated  oils,  tells  his 
son  to  lead  the  way  to  the  house  where  the  girl  lies.  The 
scene  changes  to  Angelique's  room,  where  the  ceremony  of  ex- 
treme unction  is  performed  by  the  Bishop  with  a  correctness 
of  ritual  which  it  is  startling  to  see  on  the  stage.  The  girl  is 
moribund  ;  but  Jean  d'Hautecceur,  after  praying  fervently,  kisses 
her  forehead,  whereupon  she  gradually  revives,  and  joins  in  the 
joyful  "  Laudate,  pueri,  Dominum,"  with  which  the  opera  closes. 
In  the  original  libretto  Angelique's  vision  is  fulfilled  by  her 
death  in  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  immediately  after  she  has 
been  married  to  Felicien ;  but  this  scene,  as  well  as  the  more 
strictly  religious  ceremonies  of  extreme  unction,  are  omitted  in 
the  version  performed  at  the  Opera  Comique. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  epitome  that  the  libretto  of  Le 
Revc  is  thoroughly  unconventional,  and  unlike  any  other  opera 
ancient  or  modern.   The  fact  that  the  action  takes  place  in  the 


present  day,  and  that  the  characters  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
garb  of  the  French  country  bourgeoisie,  would  be  alone  sufficient 
to  give  it  a  peculiar  colour  ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  least  strange 
features  which  the  work  presents.  In  the  absence  of  set  num- 
bers, the  non-employment  of  chorus,  and — with  the  exception  of 
the  final  psalm — the  entire  neglect  of  concerted  vocal  writing, 
M.  Bruneau  has  evidently  been  influenced  by  Wagner  in  his 
most  dogmatic  mood — the  mood  which  produced  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen.  But  Wagner,  though  in  the  Trilogy  he  may 
have  carried  out  his  theories  to  a  dangerous  extreme,  atoned 
for  his  error  by  his  overpowering  genius,  and  it  is  precisely 
in  this  quality  which  M.  Bruneau  is  deficient.  The  work 
is  not  uninteresting,  for  the  book  is  poetical,  and  occasionally 
pathetic,  and  it  is  admirably  performed  by  Mmes.  Simonnet  and 
Deschamps-Jehin,  MM.  Bouvet,  Engel,  and  Lorrain.  But  the 
interest  it  arouses  is  entirely  apart  from  the  music.  The  use  of 
leading  motives  is,  of  course,  now  thoroughly  familiar  to  musicians, 
and  M.  Bruneau  uses  them  abundantly.  But  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  continual  employment  of  hideous  and  ungram- 
matical  progressions,  of  utterly  vague  tonality,  and  of  such 
writing  for  the  voice  as  makes  the  listener  marvel  how  it 
could  ever  have  been  mastered  by  the  singers.  The  composer 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  do  for  the  lyrical  drama  what 
M.  Mallarme'  and  his  young  friends  have  tried  to  do  for 
poetry  and  prose.  He  is  a  musical  incoherent.  Unfortunately 
his  powers  are  limited.  The  only  thing  which  could  have 
made  his  system  of  continuous  unrhythmical  declamation  endur- 
able would  have  been  a  masterly  and  varied  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. It  is  here  that  M.  Bruneau's  failure  is  most  marked. 
His  orchestration  is  monotonous  and  poor ;  and,  though  it  may 
be  said  to  its  credit  that  it  never  drowns  the  voices,  it  is  often  so 
absolutely  cacophonous  as  to  cause  a  feeling  of  wonder  whether 
the  right  notes  are  being  played.  The  subject  of  the  opera 
rendered  it  almost  imperative  that  ecclesiastical  colouring  should 
largely  predominate,  and  a  certain  effect  of  monotony  was,  there- 
fore, inevitable ;  but  music  may  be  religious  in  style  without 
being  ugly,  and  this,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  is 
what  a  great  deal  of  M.  Bruneau's  work  is.  Almost  the 
only  relief  from  the  prevailing  sombreness  of  the  opera  is 
the  introduction  of  an  old  French  melody  in  the  scene 
in  the  cathedral  close.  In  his  treatment  of  this  graceful 
tune  the  composer  shows  undeniable  cleverness,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  scenes  between  the  Bishop  and  his  son  have 
a  certain  amount  of  dramatic  force ;  but  these  merits  are 
not  sufficient  to  make  the  work  generally  acceptable.  That 
it  should  be  listened  to  with  attention  by  crowded  audiences 
shows,  if  such  proof  were  needed,  how  far  superior  in  musical 
culture  the  Parisian  musical  public  is  to  that  of  London.  Here 
such  a  work  would  not  have  a  chance  of  surviving  a  few  repre- 
sentations, especially  as  it  is  not  mounted  with  any  great 
luxury  of  scenery  or  appointments.  But  the  earnestness  which 
the  composer  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  mistaken  though  his 
theories  may  be,  evidently  commands  respect ;  and,  though  the 
performances  are  terribly  interfered  with  by  the  irritating  claque, 
they  are  listened  to  seriously,  and  with  an  openmindedness 
which  is  interesting  to  witness.  M.  Carvalho  was  bold  in 
mounting  such  a  work,  and  the  manager  of  the  Pergola  will 
be  still  bolder  if,  as  is  rumoured,  he  produces  Le  Reve  at 
Florence  next  season.  In  London  there  can  be  no  prospect 
of  seeing  it,  nor  is  its  production  here  much  to  be  desired. 
Still,  with  all  its  glaring  defects,  the  appearance  of  M.  Bruneau's 
opera  is  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  afford  to  be  neglected 
by  any  one  who  watches  with  interest  the  tendencies  of  modern 
opera. 


RACING. 

THE  racing  of  the  past  four  weeks  appears  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  Porter's  stable  contains  the  best  two-year- 
old  performers  of  the  season.  Baron  Hirsch's  La  Fleche  won  her 
fourth  consecutive  victory  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster, 
repaying  altogether  in  stakes  alone  3,415/.  towards  the  5,500 
guineas  which  she  had  cost  as  a  yearling.  Whether  she  is  as  good 
as  Orme,  or  better  than  Goldfinch,  is  unknown  out  of  the  stable, 
even  if  it  be  known  in  it.  The  common  criticism  upon  her 
appearance  is  that  she  is  a  good-looking  brown  filly,  with  plenty 
of  length  and  height,  good  points,  and  capital  limbs ;  that  she  is 
light  in  flesh,  quiet  in  disposition,  and  a  very  free  mover.  She 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  showing  her  merits,  as  she  is 
entered  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  the  One  Thousand,  the  Derby, 
the  Oaks,  the  St.  Leger,  and  many  other  races.  The  excellence 
of  her  form  was  confirmed  on  the  Thursday  at  Doncaster,  when 
Mr.  N.  Fenwick's  Gossoon,  who  had  run  second  to  her  for  the 
Champagne  Stakes,  won  the  Rous  Plate  with  ease.    With  the 
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-exception  of  a  defeat  at  Derby,  when  carrying  extra  weight  over 
a  very  heavy  course,  Gossoon  had  won  all  his  races  until  beaten 
by  La  Fleche.  He  is  a  dark-brown  colt  by  Galopin,  with 
a  grand  stride  and  plenty  of  size  ;  but  some  judges 
of  horseflesh  consider  him  a  trifle  short,  leggy,  and  wanting 
in  substance.  A  very  promising  filly,  called  Therapia,  won  the 
Gimcrack  Stakes  at  York,  in  the  heavy  mud,  by  four  lengths 
from  a  large  field.  With  her  depth  and  power,  and  the  capital 
back  which  she  inherits  from  her  sire,  Thurio,  she  is  just  the 
Btamp  of  racehorse  to  win  in  heavy  ground  ;  whether  such  a  short, 
compact  filly  is  likely  to  beat  first-class  opponents  over  courses 
in  average  condition  is  another  question.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
won  the  Champion  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  of  i,ooo/.,  at  Derby,  with 
Barracouta,  a  filly  by  Barcaldine,  and  inheriting  Melbourne  blood 
•on  both  sides  of  her  pedigree ;  in  fact,  she  has  two  strains  of  it 
within  the  fourth  degree,  and  one  in  the  fifth.  This  was  her  first 
.performance,  and  she  beat  a  field  of  seventeen,  including  Gossoon 
and  several  other  winners.  The  much-talked-of  Irish  two-year- 
,old,  Bill,  a  brown  colt  by  Kineton,  who  had  won  four  races 
successively  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  sold,  it  was  said  for  3,000 
guineas,  to  an  Englishman,  ran  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
for  the  Devonshire  Nursery  Handicap  at  Derby,  under  9  st.,  by 
far  the  heaviest  weight  carried  in  the  race,  which  was  won  by 
Task,  a  filly  by  the  same  sire,  carrying  only  7  st.  6  lbs.  It  is  re- 
markable that  during  the  day  on  which  the  race  was  run  not  a 
single  favourite  won,  and  that  the  average  odds  against  the  winners 
were  a  fraction  over  12  to  1.  A  contemporary  points  out  that 
on  the  six  races  of  that  afternoon  "  an  accumulative  investment 
of  one  sovereign  would  have  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  3,336,795^-" 
Theoretically  it  may  be  so ;  but,  if  the  capitalist  had  gone  into 
the  ring  and  tried  to  back  a  horse  to  win  over  three  millions  in  a 
.small  handicap,  as  would  have  been  necessary  in  the  last  race  of 
the  day,  he  would  have  been  clever  indeed  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  an  average  price  of  4  to  I.  Mr.  J.  Charlton's  neat  little 
Saraband  colt  Tanzmeister,  and  his  good-looking  Albert  Victor  colt 
Shemer,  who  unfortunately  makes  a  slight  noise,  won  the  two 
principal  two-year-old  races  at  the  Sandown  September  Meeting, 
and  his  long,  low,  and  beautiful  filly,  Lady  Lena,  won  her  sixth 
unbroken  victory  in  the  Clumber  Plate  at  Doncaster,  giving 
Cardrona — herself  the  winner  of  three  races — 4  lbs.,  and  beating 
her  by  two  lengths  "  hands  down."  Mr.  Maple's  bright  chestnut  colt 
Scarborough,  carrying  within  2  lbs.  of  the  top  weight,  won  the 
Glasgow  Plate,  a  nursery  handicap,  in  a  field  of  twenty  at  the 
same  meeting,  and  his  Pell  Mell  colt,  Pilot,  won  the  Tattersall 
■Sale  Stakes.  Mr.  Maple  also  won  the  Juvenile  Stakes  with  his 
filly  Chibbie,  whose  previous  racing  career  had  consisted  of  five 
defeats.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Nursery  handicap  of  1,000/.  was 
won,  under  about  the  middle  weight,  by  Mr.  H.  Wickham's 
Huntingdon,  a  remarkably  fine  bay  colt  by  Hagioscope,  who  had 
already  won  a  Maiden  Plate  from  a  large  field  at  Portsmouth 
Park.  The  rather  small  Earl  of  Annandale  improved  greatly  on 
his  previous  form  in  winning  the  Harrington  Stakes  of  950/. 
from  a  field  of  sixteen  at  Derby.  Mr.  H.  Milner's  splendidly  bred 
and  very  good-looking  if  rather  undersized  filly,  Adoration,  at 
last  won  a  race  in  the  Badminton  Foal  Plate,  at  Leicester,  on 
Tuesday  last ;  but  she  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  weights. 

The  chief  event  among  the  three-year-olds  has  been  the  victory 
of  Common  in  the  St.  Leger.  It  was  a  very  grand  race,  just 
■inside  the  distance,  between  the  winner,  Reverend,  St.  Simon  of 
.the  Pock,  and  Bosphorus.  Common  won  by  a  length,  and  the 
rest  of  the  quartet  were  divided  by  necks.  A  practical  opinion 
was  given  upon  the  result  very  soon  after  the  race,  when  St. 
Simon  of  the  Rock,  who  was  handicapped  to  receive  17  lbs.  from 
Common  for  the  Cesarewitch,  was  made  first  favourite  for  that 
.race  at  8  to  I,  while  12  to  I  was  laid  against  Common.  It  was 
shortly  afterwards  discovered  that  Common  would  not  start  for 
the  race ;  but  the  bets  are  interesting  as  criticisms  upon  the 
relative  form  of  the  pair.  Common  has  now  won  the  Two 
Thousand,  Derby,  and  St.  Leger ;  he  has  been  sold  for  the  largest 
price  ever  given  for  a  horse,  and  he  has  won  something  more  than 
his  price  in  stakes  duriDg  less  than  five  months.  After  15,000/. 
was  given  for  him,  20,000/.  was  offered  for  him  to  his  purchaser  ; 
but  these  prices  were  eclipsed  when  a  report  arrived  from  New 
York  that  40,000/.  had  been  offered,  from  Salt  Lake  City  of  all 
places,  for  a  trotting  horse.  When  we  look  at  Common's  pedigree 
with  a  view  to  his  future  stud  career,  we  find  that,  although 
his  sire,  Isonomy,  was  in-bred  to  Birdcatcher,  he  himself  is,  if 
anything,  rather  an  "  out-bred  "  horse,  as  he  has  not  three  strains 
of  any  single  horse  within  the  fifth  degree,  although  he  has 
double  strains  of  Touchstone,  Bay  Middleton,  and  Birdcatcher. 
Considering  the  price  given  for  him,  it  may  be  worth  noticing 
that,  except  in  some  remote  degree,  his  pedigree  is  free  from  the 
once  "  accursed  Blacklock  blood,"  which  is  now  so  universally 
blessed  and  coveted.  His  size  ought  to  be  in  his  favour  at  the 
stud,  so  also  should  be  his  splendid  lengthy  shoulders,  short  back, 
and  grand  quarters ;  but  there  are  still  people  who  think  him  leggy 


and  long-necked.  One  of  the  best  things  in  his  favour  is  the  fact 
of  his  having  won  over  courses  of  various  lengths  and  various 
characteristics  ;  vet  it  should  be  remembered  that  Gladiateur, 
who  won  the  same  races — the  Two  Thousand,  the  Derby,  and  the 
St.  Leger — over  those  identical  courses,  turned  out  one  of  the 
greatest  failures  of  any  famous  winner  that  ever  went  to  the  stud. 
Common's  powers  in  relation  to  the  three  brilliant  French  colts 
belonging  to  M.  Blanc  may,  perhaps,  have  been  decided  by  the  result 
of  the  St.  Leger  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did 
not  give  Reverend  such  a  beating  for  that  race  as  that  colt's  stable- 
companion  Clamart  had  given  him  for  the  Grand  Prix.  Then  he  has 
beaten  and  been  beaten  by  Gouverneur,  who  has  beaten  and  been 
beaten  by  Reverend,  while  both  Gouverneur  and  Reverend  have 
been  beaten  by  Clamart.  The  last-named  horse  broke  down  badly 
in  running  for  the  Prix  Royal  Oak,  at  Paris,  on  the  13th  instant, 
that  famous  race  being  won  by  Berenger,  a  son  of  The  Bard,  that 
Clamart  had  previously  beaten  on  several  occasions.  The  miserable 
failure  in  the  St.  Leger  of  Mimi,  the  second  favourite,  and  the 
winner  of  the  One  Thousand,  the  Newmarket  Stakes,  and  the  Oaks 
— racesworth  12,280/. — was  generally  attributed  to  want  of  staying 
power.  With  Orvieto,  the  fourth  favourite,  she  was  beaten  at 
the  last  bend,  and,  with  him  again,  she  finished  some  half-dozen 
lengths  behind  the  four  placed  horses.  Some  people,  however, 
do  not  think  that  Mimi  has  returned  to  her  spring  form,  which 
she  had  obviously  lost  at  Leicester  in  July.  Her  running  for 
the  Park  Hill  Stakes,  at  Doncaster,  makes  this  the  more  probable, 
as  Cereza,  who  was  far  behind  her  for  the  One  Thousand,  now 
beat  her  by  a  neck  at  4  lbs.  The  extra  distance,  however,  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  apparent  reversion  of  form.  As 
Haute  Saone,  who  had  given  Cereza  12  lbs.  and  a  beating  by  half 
a  length  at  Goodwood  over  a  mile,  now  finished  a  head  behind 
her,  the  staying  powers  of  Cereza  would  seem  to  be  confirmed. 
With  regard  to  other  three-year-old  form,  there  was  a  most  un- 
welcome surprise  at  Derby,  where,  for  the  Breeders'  St.  Leger, 
3  to  1  was  laid  upon  Bumptious,  on  the  already  noticed  day  when 
not  a  single  favourite  won  a  race.  Doric,  who  was  considered 
a  very  second-class  filly,  but  had  an  advantage  of  17  lbs.  in  the 
weights,  won  easily,  although  20  to  1  had  been  laid  against  her 
at  the  start,  and  Grammont,  an  exceedingly  good-looking  colt, 
but  hitherto  a  very  moderate  performer,  who  likewise  started  at 
20  to  I,  beat  Bumptious  by  a  length  and  a  half  at  only  3  lbs.  for 
second  place.  Possibly  a  mile  may  be  a  trifle  beyond  the  best 
distance  of  Bumptious,  although  he  had  already  won  over  a  course 
of  that  length,  or  it  may  be  that  the  going  was  too  heavy  for  him. 

Looking  at  the  weight-for-age  races  and  handicaps  of  the  past 
month,  we  find  the  great,  unshapely  Alloway  snatching  the 
Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  by  a  neck  from  Houndsditch,  at 
5  lbs.  He  was  admirably  ridden  by  young  Mornington  Cannon  ; 
not  that  we  are  implying  that  any  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
manner  in  which  that  excellent  jockey,  Watts,  rode  Houndsditch. 
This  was  his  first  victory  of  the  year,  and  only  the  third  of  his 
four-year-old  life.  After  all,  this  much-abused  horse  has  won 
more  than  3,500/.  in  stakes.  Nunthorpe,  who  had  given  Work- 
ington 10  lbs.,  and  beaten  him  by  a  length  and  a  half  at  Brighton, 
could  not  get  within  several  lengths  of  him  when  giving  him  3  lbs. 
more  at  Doncaster  for  the  Cleveland  Handicap,  over  the  same 
distance.  Lord  Penrhyn's  Bracken  showed  himself  to  be  a 
smart  "  miler,"  by  the  ease  with  which  he  disposed  of  Magistrate, 
at  only  5  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age,  for  the  Alexandra  Plate  ; 
for  Magistrate  had  shown  himself  to  be  in  excellent  form  over 
the  same  course  on  the  previous  day.  The  Portland 
Plate  brought  out  a  field  of  twenty-one,  and  Lord  Hartington's 
Marvel  was  a  strong  favourite.  Just  as  he  appeared  to  be  win- 
ning he  was  passed  by  that  uncertain  rascal,  Tostig,  who  had  run 
seven  times  this  season  without  a  victory.  The  winner  is  con- 
sidered rather  short  and  leggy ;  but  otherwise  good-looking 
enough.  As  he  was  receiving  12  lbs.  from  Marvel,  his  perform- 
ance was  of  only  moderate  merit.  It  seemed  a  dangerous  policy  to 
make  the  running  for  the  Doncaster  Cup  with  Gonsalvo  when  he 
was  giving  iolbs.  and  9 lbs.  to  his  two  opponents,  and  they  both 
beat  him,  Queen's  Birthday  winning  easily  from  Houndsditch.  If 
some  critics  continue  to  find  fault  with  Queen's  Birthday's  appear- 
ance on  the  ground  of  want  of  quality,  they  cannot  truthfully  deny 
that  he  has  splendid  points,  with  great  bone  and  power.  He  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  best  four-year-olds  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that,  but  for  his  ill-luck,  he  might  have  won  the 
St.  Leger  last  year.  He  should  make  a  good  representative  of 
Voltigeur  blood  at  the  stud,  and  his  pedigree  contains  all  the  most 
fashionable  strains.  On  Wednesday  last  the  Royal  Handicap  of 
6,000/.,  the  most  valuable  handicap  ever  contested,  was  run  for  at 
Leicester.  Very  spirited  betting  on  the  race  began  about  the 
middle  of  August,  shortly,  after  the  publication  of  the  weights, 
and  Mr.  Broderick-Cloete's  Unicorn,  the  winner  of  the  Stewards' 
Cup  at  Goodwood,  was  at  once  made  the  favourite.  From  a  non- 
betting  point  of  view,  however,  the  chief  interest  in  the  race  lay 
in  the  question  whether  Amphion  would  be  able  to  give  away  the 
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immense  amount  of  weight  required  of  liiru.  This  he  failed  to 
do ;  but  the  winner  was  neither  Unicorn,  Victorious,  who  started 
first  favourite,  nor  any  other  of  the  more  popular  candidates.  Mr. 
Ilaniar  Bass's  despised  outsider,  Rusticus,  the  most  lightly- 
weighted  of  all  the  older  horses  in  tbe  race,  took  the  lead  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  was  never  again  beaded,  and  won  by  a  length 
and  a  half  from  Victorious.  He  is  a  very  dark  chestnut  horse  of 
moderate  size,  but  lengthy  and  bloodlike,  by  Hermit  out  of 
Ma  Belle,  and  he  cost  2,100  guineas  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes's  yearlings  in  1887.  Over  and  over  again  has  he  been 
sneered  at  as  an  expensive  failure.  In  18SS  he  lost  four  races; 
in  18S9  he  lost  the  same  number ;  in  1890  he  lost  two  and  won  a 
plate  of  200I. ;  this  year  he  began  by  losing  two,  and  then  came 
his  Royal  Handicap  victory  of  5,347/.  Without  doubt,  he  has 
now  paid  his  way  with  a  profitable  margin  ;  but,  in  calculating 
his  winnings,  it  may  be  well  to  remember,  not  only  his  high 
price  and  his  four  years  of  training  bills,  but  also  the  very  large 
sum  which  must  have  been  expended  upon  bis  stakes  and  forfeits. 
Considering  that  he  was  receiving  three  stone  and  a  half  from 
Amphion,  and  that,  at  weight  for  age,  he  had  an  advantage  of 
two  stone  and  a  half  over  Reverend,  his  performance  in  the  Royal 
Handicap  was  more  profitable  than  creditable.  The  winnings  of 
the  Ring  over  the  race  must  have  been  immense. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire 
are  occupying  the  attention  of  racing  men,  some  of  whom  know 
those  handicaps  as  well,  or  better,  than  they  once  knew  their 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  or  their  Kings  of  Israel.  But, 
seriously,  they  afford  much  matter  for  grave  reflection.  For 
instance,  how  astonished  we  should  have  been  a  year  ago  if  we 
had  been  told  that  Memoir,  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  would 
be  handicapped  for  the  Cesarewitch  to  receive  12  lbs.  from 
Gonsalvo,  who  ran  third  only  for  the  St.  Leger,  three  lengths 
behind  her ;  or  that  she  would  be  put  on  a  par  with  Bel 
Demonio  for  the  Cambridgeshire  !  Gonsalvo  is  given  the  same 
weight  as  Morion,  and  this  implies  that  Queen's  Birthday,  who, 
although  not  entered  for  the  Cesarewitch,  finished  between  them 
for  the  Ascot  Cup,  is  about  equal  to  both.  But,  if  we  go  on 
moralizing  upon  the  two  great  autumn  handicaps,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  our  sermon. 


0€R  DETECTIVE  TOLICE. 
11. 

~\~\7"E  spoke  in  a  previous  article  of  the  legal  disabilities  under 
*  *  which  our  criminal  police  labour  with  respect  to  tbe  arrest 
and  examination  of  suspected  persons.  Similar  dilliculties  pursue 
them  at  a  further  stage,  and  especially  in  dealing  with  habitual 
criminals.  Suppose  a  man  is  arrested  on  a  charge  cf  burglary, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  know  his  previous  record.  If  the  case 
is  doubtful,  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  has  been  concerned  in  other 
offences  of  a  similar  character,  not  only  justifies  the  action  of  the 
police,  but  also  increases  the  probability  of  his  guilt ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  case  against  him  is  clear,  the  ends  of  justice 
equally  require  a  knowledge  of  his  past.  Offences  against 
property  are  mostly  the  work  of  habitual  criminals,  who,  on 
being  released  from  gaol,  immediately  recommence  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession ;  and  so  long  as  they  receive  short 
sentences  the  task  of  the  police  is  always  beginning  afresh. 
This  is  becoming  generally  recognized,  and  judges  scarcely 
ever  ignore  a  prisoner's  antecedents.  The  aim  of  the  latter, 
therefore,  is  to  escape  recognition,  and  plead  a  first  offence 
upon  every  occasion.  Sometimes,  of  course,  they  are  well  known 
to  the  police,  and  previous  convictions  are  proved  without  much 
difficulty  ;  but  even  then  the  whole  career  is  probably  not 
known,  and  when  a  man  moves  from  place  to  place  he 
may  easily  escape  recognition  altogether.  Photography  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  help,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
system  of  registering  convicts ;  and  the  recently-granted  powers 
of  photographing  prisoners  on  remand  constitute  a  considerable 
step  in  its  application.  But  the  untrustworthiness  of  photo- 
graphs is  within  every  one's  experience ;  even  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  the  camera  often  turns  you  out  so  disguised 
that  your  most  intimate  friends  would  hardly  know  you,  and 
had  you  a  mind  to  deceive,  nothing  would  be  easier.  More- 
over, photographs  soon  accumulate  in  enormous  numbers, 
and  however  they  may  be  classified,  to  look  through  several 
thousand  is  a  laborious  and  lengthy  process.  Again,  sending 
them  by  post  from  one  place  to  another  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison entails  further  trouble  and  delay.  In  France  all  these 
difficulties  are  obviated  by  the  anthropometrical  system.  It  has 
been  frequently  described,  and  we  shall  not  go  into  it  here  at 
length,  but  no  one  who  has  not  seen  it  in  operation  can  form  any 
idea  of  its  extraordinary  efficacy.  Its  use  for  identification  must 
not,  of  course,  be  confounded  with  the  absurd  generalizations  as 
to  criminality  founded  upon  it  by  Continental,  especially  Italian, 


"  scientists."  Eight  years'  experience  at  the  Prefecture  de 
Police  has  amply  confirmed  the  claims  of  its  inventor,  and 
proved  that  all  ct  priori  objections  are  without  foundation. 
The  main  points  are  these.  Every  individual  brought  to  the 
depot  on  a  criminal  charge  is  measured  ;  the  process  is  carried 
out  by  two  men,  and  occupies  four  minutes ;  the  figures  are 
entered  on  a  card,  together  with  particulars  of  scars  or 
other  distinguishing  marks ;  photographs  in  two  positions  are 
added,  and  subsequently  the  details  of  the  case.  The  whole 
forms  a  complete  record.  The  cards  are  arranged  in  drawers,  and 
classified  according  to  the  measurements.  Now,  supposing  an 
old  offender  is  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  im  a 
burglary  ;  he  gives  a  false  name  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  denies 
everything.  The  police  do  not  recognize  him,  and,  as  the  case 
stands,  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  acquittal,  or  of  a  comparativelj 
light  sentence.  The  knowledge  of  his  previous  record  will  make 
all  the  difference.  He  is  measured,  and  in  five  minutes  the  police 
lay  their  hands  on  his  card,  and  know  all  about  him,  his  real 
name,  where  he  comes  from,  and  what  he  has  done.  Mistake  is 
impossible;  out  of  the  100,000  cards  stored  at  the  Prefecture,, 
no  two  show  identical,  or  even  nearly  identical,  measure- 
ments. And  there  is  no  delay ;  in  ten  minutes  the  thing 
is  done.  No  one  who  has  once  been  through  the  hands  of  the 
police  can  escape  immediate  identification.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  the  enormous  value  of  this  engine  in  the  case  of 
recidiristes.  Not  only  is  justice  enabled  to  deal  with  a  prisoner 
with  all  the  advantage  of  a  full  knowledge  of  his  character,  but 
the  moral  effect  on  criminals  themselves  is  very  great.  It  seems 
to  them  hopeless  to  fight  against  an  enemy  who  knows  so  much. 
A  man  will  put  a  bold  face  on  it  so  long  as  he  thinks  himself 
unknown,  but  when  confronted  with  his  real  name  and  previous 
career  he  flings  up  the  sponge.  Further,  the  system  operates 
equally  well  at  a  distance  without  any  loss  of  time  ;  the  measure- 
ments have  only  to  be  telegraphed.  And  it  has  another  advan- 
tage which  should  greatly  recommend  it  to  the  public  ;  it  prevents 
the  police  from  making  mistakes  and  swearing  that  an  innocent 
man  is  well  known  to  them  as  an  old  offender. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  practical  use  of  anthro- 
pometry marvel  that  it  is  not  adopted  by  our  police.  The  ex- 
planation is  very  simple.  The  police  have  no  power  to  take 
such  liberties  with  anybody.  Every  one  is  innocent  until 
proved  guilty,  even  though  he  be  caught  red-handed.  And 
that  innocent  people  should  be  subjected  to  the  indignity  of 
being  measured  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  France  it  is  not 
considered  an  indignity.  An  innocent  man  takes  it  quietly,  and 
is  satisfied  that  the  more  trouble  the  police  take  to  identify 
him  the  more  surely  will  his  innocence  be  established,  and 
the  less  chance  he  will  run  of  being  mistaken  for  some  one 
else.  The  only  person  who  objects  is  the  old  offender,  and  he  has 
very  good  reasons.  Here  it  is  different ;  the  mere  suggestion  of 
such  a  thing  is  an  outrage.  Convicts  may  be  measured — the  news 
agencies  have  no  reporters  inside  Her  Majesty's  gaols — but  that 
does  not  help  the  police.  What  they  want  is  to  identify  their 
man  before  conviction,  so  that  he  may  get  his  deserts;  and  they 
have  to  do  it  as  best  they  can  in  the  old  fashion,  although  modern 
ingenuity  has  devised  an  astonishingly  perfect  means  for  the 
purpose.  This  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  public,  but  the  public 
should  understand  that  it  is  a  much  better  one  for  the  professional 
criminal.  If  they  like  to  make  things  easy  for  him,  well  and 
good ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  foolish,  when  burglaries  are  rife  in 
Peckham  or  elsewhere,  to  cry  indignantly  W?here  are  the  police  ? 

Another  point  to  be  noted,  in  comparing  our  detectives  with 
those  of  Paris,  or,  indeed,  any  other  place,  is  the  great  size  of 
London.  The  Metropolitan  Force  is  responsible  for  somewhat 
more  than  the  Registrar-General's  "Greater  London,"  with  its 
population  of  nearly  six  millions.  The  Parisian  police  has  less 
than  half  that  number  under  its  care.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  difficulties  of  increased  size  could  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  force ;  and,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  policeman  on 
beat  is  concerned,  that  is  fairly  true.  But  in  dealing  with  crime 
the  case  is  very  different.  The  problem  grows  in  magnitude  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  numerical  increase.  To  look  for  a 
criminal  in  London  without  a  clue  is  to  navigate  the  Pacific 
without  chart  and  compass.  Take  the  case  of  the  Whitechapel 
murders.  In  all  probability  the  author  of  those  crimes  was  a 
man  occupying  an  apartment  by  himself,  to  which  he  could  retire 
and  in  which  he  could  remove  all  traces  of  guilt  at  leisure. 
It  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  he  knew  the  locality  well  and  the  movements  of  the  police, 
and  we  will  suppose  he  lived  within  the  circumscribed  area 
where  the  murders  were  committed.  Now  it  does  not  seem  a 
hopeless  task  to  put  this  supposition  to  the  proof  by  diligent 
inquiry  within  that  small  space ;  but  experience  proved  the 
contrary.  The  attempt  was  made.  The  police  carried  out  a 
systematic  house-to-house  investigation,  with  no  result  except 
confusion.    They  found  so  many  individuals  of  whom  a  vaguely 
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unsatisfactory  account  was  given  that  conjecture  lost  itself  in  a 
sea  of  possibilities.  The  idea  of  extending  the  area  of  operations 
to  the  whole  of  London  appals  the  imagination.  In  Paris  one 
whole  section  of  the  police,  the  brigade  desgarnis,  is  devoted  to  the 
supervision  of  that  fluid  population— to  which  criminals  mostly  be- 
long— having  no  fixed  home  of  its  own,  but  living  in  other  people's 
houses,  whether  hotels,  common  lodging-houses,  or  apartments. 
In  all  such  places  a  complete  list  of  lodgers  is  kept,  which  is 
periodically  inspected,  and  the  owners  are  bound  to  furnish  the 
police  with  anv  information  required  about  their  tenants.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  such  a  system  would  be  of  use  in  London, 
but  our  police  authorities  think  not,  and  they  are  probably  right. 
Jt  works,  of  course,  admirably  in  small  or  fairly  large  towns,  and 
is  undoubtedly  of  some  use  in  Paris,  but  even  there  it  is  found 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  in  any  but  a  most  imperfect  fashion. 
The  numbers  dealt  with  are  far  too  large.  Here  it  could  be 
nothing  but  a  farce.  The  size  of  London  is  an  evil  without 
remedy  in  this  as  in  other  respects. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  revival  of  speculation  in  South  African  gold  shares  seems 
to  call  for  a  word  of  warning.  As  most  of  our  readers  doubt- 
less are  aware,  gold-mining  is,  perhaps,  the  riskiest  of  all  legiti- 
mate industries.  There  may  be  gold  in  a  district,  yet  the  vein 
may  not  run  in  the  direction  which  the  diggers  suppose  ;  or  it 
may  stop  short  before  it  reaches  the  spot  at  which  the  mining  has 
begun  ;  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  vein  may  turn  out  to  be  only 
a  "  pocket  "—that  is  to  say,  a  deposit  which  extends  only  a  very 
little  way  on  either  side,  and  which  does  not  run  deep.  There- 
fore gold-mining  ought  properly  to  be  left  to  enterprising  and  judi- 
cious capitalists — men  who  have  money  enough  to  face  a  consider- 
able risk,  and  yet  who  conduct  their  enterprises  with  judgment 
and  care.  But  if  poor  men  will  invest  in  gold  shares,  they  ought  to 
assure  themselves  that  the  Company  whose  shares  they  buy  is  well 
managed,  and  is  performing  remunerative  work.  There  is  no  dispute 
at  all,  of  course,  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  gold- 
mining  should  be  carried  on.  From  1S73  until  a  year  or  two  ago  the 
demand  for  gold  so  exceeded  the  supply  that  prices  of  all  kinds  per- 
sistently fell,  disorganizing  trade,  and  often  inflicting  ruinous 
losses.  If  now  the  supply  of  gold  could  be  largely  increased, 
prices  would  recover,  new  courage  would  be  infused  into  all 
branches  of  trade,  and  the  production  of  the  world  would  un- 
doubtedly augment.  But  while  this  is  so,  we  repeat  that  the 
industry  is  so  precarious  that  it  is  suited  rather  for  the  wealthy 
capitalist  than  for  the  poor  investor.  Beyond  a  question  the 
South  African  gold-fields  are  rich.  As  our  readers  probably 
know,  there  are  several  fields,  but  the  principal  one — at  all  events 
that  in  which  most  British  money  has  been  sunk,  and  which 
hitherto  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  likely  to  yield  profitable 
results — is  the  Witwatersrandt.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
Companies  connected  with  the  district  which  ought  to  be  alto- 
gether avoided.  They  were  promoted  in  fraud,  or  what  looks  at  all 
events  very  like  it ;  they  have  been  recklessly  managed,  and  they 
have  given  no  result.  But  there  are  other  Companies  whose  capital 
is  not  excessive,  whose  management  is  good,  and  which  are  now 
accomplishing  good  work.  These  latter  Companies  publish  not  only 
reports,  but  periodical  returns  in  which  they  give  the  number  of 
stamps  at  work,  the  number  of  tons  crushed  and  the  yield  of  ore 
per  ton,  and  the  Chamber  of  Mines  of  the  district  publishes  these 
returns  carefully.  In  1888  the  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  was 
230,700  ozs.  In  1889  the  yield  rose  to  383,544  ozs. ;  last  year  the 
production  was  still  higher,  viz.  494,869  ozs. ;  and  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year  the  returns  show  a  production  of  437,1 14 
ozs.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
out-turn  year  by  year,  that  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
current  year  being  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  yield  for  the 
whole  twelve  months  of  last  year,  and  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  yield  in  1889.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  well-managed 
Companies  have  had  to  contend  with  very  considerable  difficulties. 
The  wild  speculation  of  a  few  years  ago  discredited  all  the 
Companies  in  London,  involved  many  capitalists  in  South  Africa 
in  ruin,  and  compelled  some  of  the  banks  to  close  their  doors. 
The  mismanagement  of  many  Companies,  again,  inspired  suspicion 
of  the  whole,  and  therefore  made  it  difficult  to  raise  as  much 
capital  as  was  required ;  while,  above  all,  the  want  of  railway 
communication  increased  seriously  the  cost  of  working.  When 
once  railway  communication  is  completed,  it  will  be  possible  to 
convey  machinery  to  the  mines  at  a  trifling  expense  compared 
with  what  now  has  to  be  incurred  ;  therefore,  it  is  probable  that 
as  soon  as  the  first  railway  touches  the  mining  district  there  will 
be  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  stamps  at  work 
and  a  corresponding  augmentation  in  the  out-turn.  The  danger, 
of  course,  is  that,  if  speculation  revives,  as  it  appears  now  to  be 


doing,  unscrupulous  promoters  will  bring  out  a  number  of  new 
Companies  with  little  prospect  of  yielding  good  results,  will  in- 
crease, therefore,  the  discredit  already  existing,  and  consequently 
will  make  it  difficult  for  the  well-managed  Companies  to  provide 
themselves  with  sufficient  working  capital.  If,  however,  specu- 
lation can  be  kept  in  check,  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
sound  Companies  will  prosper  in  the  future,  and  that  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  will  be  relieved  by  the  augmented 
production  of  South  Africa.  The  public  in  this  country  should 
especially  bear  in  mind  that  the  revived  speculation  has  sprung 
up,  not  in  South  Africa,  but  in  London.  It  appears  to  be 
largely  due  to  the  new  courage  that  has  been  breathed  into  Stock 
Exchange  operators  by  the  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  American 
railroad  securities.  In  South  Africa  itself  the  banking  crisis  is 
not  yet  at  an  end,  and  operators  there  have  neither  the  credit 
nor  the  capital  to  start  a  great  speculation.  Furthermore,  they 
know  that  it  will  take  some  time  yet  before  railway  communica- 
tion can  be  completed,  and,  therefore,  before  the  cost  of  working 
can  be  materially  reduced.  But  a  speculation  which  has  been 
stimulated,  not  by  improved  prospects  in  the  gold-fields,  but  by 
the  mere  fact  that  money  has  been  made  by  other  speculations  in 
London,  is  not  of  the  kind  to  commend  itself  to  judicious  persons. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  shares  of  the  well-managed 
Companies  are  dear  at  present,  nor  do  we  deny  that  the  enter- 
prising capitalist  who  takes  care  to  thoroughly  inform  himself 
respecting  the  management,  the  machinery,  and  the  yield  may  be 
able  to  buy,  at  present,  on  very  advantageous  terms.  But  unless 
great  judgment  is  exercised,  investment  in  gold  shares  is  much 
more  likely  to  result  in  loss  than  in  gain ;  and  in  any  case  the 
investor  should  bear  in  mind  that  no  material  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  working  can  be  effected  until  there  is  good  railway  com- 
munication. 

The  speculation  in  gold  shares,  and,  indeed,  in  markets 
generally,  has  been  checked  this  week  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
gold  shipments  to  New  York.  During  the  week  ended  Wednes- 
day night  the  Bank  of  England  lost  823,000/.  of  the  metal,  of 
which  629,000?.  went  to  New  York,  and  everything  points  to 
continued  withdrawals.  On  Thursday,  in  consequence,  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  raised  their  rate  of  discount  to 

3  per  cent,  from  i\  per  cent.,  at  which  it  has  stood  for  twelve 
weeks.    In  all  probability  there  will  soon  be  another  advance  to 

4  per  cent.,  for  it  seems  certain  that  the  American  demand  will 
continue.  Speculation  in  the  United  States  is  running  rampant, 
and  will  continue  to  grow,  while  the  autumn  trade  promises  to 
be  exceedingly  active.  There  will  be,  therefore,  an  unusual 
demand  both  for  the  Stock  Exchange  and  for  commercial  busi- 
ness, and  the  Banks  can  satisfy  the  demand  only  by  replenishing 
their  reserves  by  drawing  upon  Europe.  They  will  be  able  to 
do  that  because  the  American  crops  are  so  abundant  and  the 
crops  in  Europe  are  so  deficient.  Apparently,  therefore,  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  very  active  money  market  all  over  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  anticipate  serious  inconvenience  if  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  act  with  the  requisite  judgment  and  promp- 
titude. Happily  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  is  a  man  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  resolution. 

The  Silver  market  has  been  somewhat  firmer  this  week  owing 
to  the  satisfactory  rates  at  which  the  India  Council  sold  its  bills, 
and  to  some  demand  for  Japan,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  price 
of  silver  rose  on  Thursday  to  45g^.  per  ounce. 

The  gold  withdrawals  for  New  York,  and  the  failure  of  a  great 
operator  in  that  city,  checked  speculation  in  the  London  market 
early  this  week.  It  was  foreseen  when  the  withdrawals  for  New 
York  began  that  the  Bank  rate  would  have  to  be  raised,  and  there 
were  fears  that  it  might  be  put  up  to  3^  per  cent.  Furthermore, 
it  was  argued  that  Mr.  White's  failure  pointed  to  other  pos- 
sible financial  difficulties  ;  while  over  and  above  all  this  there 
was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leading  dealers  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as  of  many  operators  outside,  to  check 
the  advance,  which  is  regarded  as  entirely  too  rapid.  Lastly,  a 
report  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  dividend  will  not  be  paid  upset  the 
New  York  market.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  if  the 
shipments  of  gold  weaken  the  European  money  markets  they 
strengthen  the '  American,  and  consequently  they  infuse  new 
courage  into  the  great  operators  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other 
important  cities.  And  for  the  time  being  the  American  market  is 
governed  by  American  rather  than  European  influences.  Specula- 
tion has  unquestionably  become  dangerous,  and  before  the  year  is 
out  there  will  probably  be  a  considerable  fall  in  prices.  But  for 
some  time  yet  it  will  continue,  for  the  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances  in  America  is  so  extraordinary  that  American 
operators  are  being  carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  Tbe  British 
public,  however,  will  do  well  to  recollect  that,  although  there  is 
ground  for  improvement,  speculation  is  being  carried  too  fast  and 
too  far.  And  especially  our  readers  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
what  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  that  most  of  the  shares 
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dealt  in  here  yield  no  dividend.  "With  regard  to  the  failure  of 
Mr.  White,  it  appears  to  have  heen  caused  by  an  attempt  to 
"  corner  "  the  maize  market  rather  t  han  by  speculation  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  It  is  said  that  he  had  bought  millions  of 
bushels  of  maize,  believing  that  the  old  crop  was  nearly  exhausted. 
The  surplus  remaining  over,  however,  has  proved  larger  than  he 
supposed,  and  there  has  been  so  sharp  a  fall  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  meet  his  liabilities.  The  failure,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  cause  difficulties  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  American 
public  regard  it  as  of  no  significance.  The  Missouri  dividend, 
too,  is  probably  a  trick  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould.  The  speculation  in 
South  African  gold  and  land  shares  has  been  checked  by  the  same 
influences.  It  was  stimulated,  as  we  point  out  above,  merely  by 
the  advance  in  American  securities,  and  as  yet  happily  the  general 
public  have  not  engaged  largely  in  it.  Consols  have  been  some- 
what depressed,  as  they  usually  are  when  money  tends  to  be 
dearer,  as  large  numbers  of  holders  always  sell  when  they 
can  employ  money  profitably  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
in  the  discount  market.  There  has  likewise  been  a  good 
deal  of  speculative  selling  of  Home  Railway  stocks,  partly 
in  the  belief  that  speculation  for  the  rise  generally  has 
been  carried  too  far,  and  partly  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money  will  check  investment.  In  Paris 
confidence  is  still  unabated.  It  is  said  that  the  negotiations  for 
the  Russian  lean  have  been  completed,  and  that  it  will  be  brought 
out  some  time  next  month  ;  the  actual  price  of  issue  has  not  yet 
been  officially  announced.  Probably  the  market  will  continue 
firm  until  the  loan  has  been  placed,  for  the  favour  with  which  it 
is  regarded  by  Frenchmen  generally  is  so  great  that  its  oppo- 
nents are  daunted.  But  as  soon  as  the  loan  has  been  issued 
there  will  probably  be  a  break,  for  the  shipments  of  gold  from 
France  are  sure  to  be  large,  Jewish  capitalists  everywhere  are 
hostile  to  Russia,  and  the  state  of  the  Berlin  Bourse  is  critical. 
Sales  of  all  kinds  of  securities  from  Germany  are  large  and  likely 
to  continue  large  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  weather  is  still  very  unfavourable  to  harvesting.  The  best 
judges  are  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  the  wheat  crop  will  prove  to 
be  better  than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  wheat,  if  carefully 
"  shocked,"  is  not  injured  very  seriously  by  remaining  out  even 
for  weeks.  But  the  deterioration  of  barley  is  very  great.  If  it 
is  at  all  discoloured  it  becomes  unfit  for  malting,  and  that  means 
a  heavy  loss  in  prices  to  the  farmer.  The  grain  market,  never- 
theless, is  surprisingly  quiet,  mainly  because  of  the  very  large 
exports  from  the  United  States.  It  was  thought  a  little  while 
ago  that  maize  would  rise  rapidly,  because  the  failure  of  the  rye 
crop  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  great  European  demand  for 
maize ;  but  recently,  as  stated  above,  maize  has  fallen  heavily  in 
the  United  States. 


The  changes  in  prices  this  week,  though  from  day  to  day  they 
have  been  very  considerable,  appear  small  when  a  comparison  is 
made  between  Thursday  and  Thursday.     At  the  end  of  last 
week  prices  in  the  American  and  South  African  markets  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  this  week  they 
declined,  and  on  Thursday  there  was  a  recovery.    On  the  other 
hand,  investment  stocks,  more  particularly  Consols  and  Home 
Railway  stocks,  have  declined  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  money.    Thus,  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at 
94j-|,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  },  and 
Indian  Three  per  Cent.  Sterling  stock  closed  at  95-j,  a  fall  of  f  ; 
Brighton  A  closed  on  Thursday  at  149,  a  fall  of  i|  compared  with 
theprecedingThursday,  and  there  was  the  same  fall  in  Great  Eastern 
stock,whichclos9dat88| ;  South-EasternAlikewisefell  inclosing 
at  84J,  and  Sheffield  A  fell      closing  at  33L    Great  Western 
stock  closed  at  159^,  a  fall  off,  and  there  was  a  similar  fall  in 
London  and  North- Western,  which  closed  at  171%  ;  but  in  nearly 
every  case  there  was  a  considerable  recovery  on  Thursday  com- 
pared with  Wednesday,  there  having  been  a  good  deal  of  specu- 
lative selling  on  Wednesday,  and  the  speculators  bought  back  on 
Thursday,  when  the  Bank  rate  was  raised  £  per  cent.    In  the 
American  market  there  was  a  considerable  fall  on  Wednesday, 
and  a  sharp  recovery  on  Thursday  ;  but  after  the  close  of  business 
there  was  a  still  more  marked  fall  in  the  street.  The  prices  we  now 
cite  are  the  closing  prices  within  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  in  the  street, 
it  will  be  recollected,  they  were  much  lower  afterwards.  Atchison 
closed  at  47J,  a  rise  of  if  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day ;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  closed  at  27,  a  rise  of  1 ;  Denver 
closed  at  2of,  a  rise  of  2f ;  and  Milwaukee  closed  at  77 \,  a  rise  of 
3.    Coming  now  to  sound  dividend-paying  stocks,  Illinois  closed 
at  108,  a  rise  of  3^  ;  Lake  Shores  closed  at  126L  a  rise  of  2}  ; 
and  New  York  Central  closed  at  1 15,  a  rise  of  1.    In  the  South 
African  market  there  has  been  also  a  check  to  business  and  a 
decline  in  prices  this  week,  though  some  of  the  shares  have 
decidedly  risen.    Thus  De  Beers  (diamond)  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  at  1 3 1 a  rise  of  if,  and  South  African  Exploration 


closed  at  I2f,  a  rise  of  f.  In  the  Argentine  market  there  has 
been  a  general  decline.  Coming  first  to  the  railway  stocks,  we  find 
that  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  per  cent.  Preference  stock 
closed  at  51-55,  a  fall  of  2  ;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary 
closed  at  73'7^,  a  fall  of  6 ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
closed  at  135  -7,  a  fall  of  5.  The  Argentine  Funding  Loan,  again, 
closed  at  63,  a  fall  of  2}  ;  the  National  Cedulas  of  the  A  series 
closed  at  19^,  a  fall  of  1  ;  those  of  the  B  series  closed  at  2o\,  a 
fall  of  f  ;  and  the  E  series  closed  at  i8f,  a  fall  of  1. 


THE  WEATHER. 

HP  HE  past  week  has  been  unsettled  and  rainy,  with  gales  and 
low  temperature.  In  Scotland  the  storms  and  floods  have 
done  great  damage  to  the  farmers,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
the  railway  traffic  between  England  and  Scotland  was  consider- 
ably delayed.  Thursday  (17th)  was  a  cheerless  day  in  London, 
and  it  was  cloudy  and  overcast  almost  everywhere,  with  rain  in 
many  places,  and  the  general  conditions  over  Western  Europe 
had  become  less  fair  than  of  late.  The  highest  temperature 
registered  over  our  Islands  was  68°  at  Cambridge ;  in  London  it 
was  only  650.  Friday  showed  a  little  improvement  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  extreme  north,  and  in  the  south 
of  England,  the  sky  was  overcast  and  rainy,  with  fog  at  Scilly, 
and  a  rough  sea  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Temperature  was 
variable;  the  thermometer  rose  to  76°  at  Loughborough  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  only  reached  68°  in  London,  63°  at  Dungeness,  and  61° 
at  Berlin.  Saturday  was  fine  at  some  of  the  northern  stations, 
but  it  was  dull  and  close  in  the  south,  with  rain  in  the  south- 
east of  England,  also  at  Brussels  and  Munich.  In  the  evening  a 
shallow  depression  formed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel, 
and  during  Sunday  gradually  became  deeper  as  it  travelled  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  across  England,  occasioning  heavy  rain 
and  strong  winds  in  many  places  ;  over  2  in.  of  rain  fell  at  Aber- 
deen, and  nearly  1^  in.  at  Leith.  The  depression  was  lying  oft 
the  north-east  coast  on  Monday,  and  the  weather  was  unsettled 
generally,  rain  falling  over  England  and  on  the  Continent;  heavy- 
rain  was  again  reported  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  1-3  in.  was 
measured  at  Aberdeen,  and  1-3  in.  fell  at  Berlin  during  a  heavy 
thunderstorm.  The  depression  in  the  north-east  moved  slowly 
down  our  east  coast,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  its  centre  was  not 
far  from  Calais ;  during  the  day  it  travelled  away  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  filled  up,  but  it  was  showery  witli  thunder- 
storms in  many  parts  of  England.  The  weather  was  fine  and' 
bright  in  many  places  on  Wednesday,  but  in  London  and  at 
some  of  the  south-eastern  stations  it  was  dull,  damp,  and  chilly  ; 
in  the  afternoon  the  barometer  was  rising  over  the  east  and  south 
of  England,  but  there  was  no  indication  of  any  permanent  im- 
provement. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

TTTHATEVER  may  be  said  as  to  the  material  from  which  Mr. 

'  *  Augustin  Daly  derives  the  plays  he  writes  or  adapts  for  his 
company,  it  is  indisputable  that  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
faculty  of  moulding  it  to  the  capabilities  of  its  exponents.  So  much 
may  be  said  of  A  Last  Word,  and  something  more,  since  it  is' 
much  superior  in  general  merit  to  many  of  the  plays  written  for 
Miss  Rehan  and  her  able  companions.  This  work,  an  adaptation 
from  the  German  of  Franz  von  Schoenthan,  was  produced  in  New- 
York  in  October  last  year,  and  was  performed  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  on  Saturday  last.  It  is  in  four  acts,  and  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Washington.  The  heroine  is  the  Baroness  Vera  Bouraneff,  a- 
young  and  charming  widow,  played  by  Miss  Ada  Rehan.  She  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Secretary  Rutherell  and  his  family,  and  her 
brother  Boris  is  in  love  with  Faith  Rutherell.  Boris  has  been  in 
the  Russian  diplomatic  service,  but  lies  under  suspicion,  thanks, 
it  is  discovered  later,  to  the  slanders  of  a  person  who  owes  him 
money,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  his  suppression  would  be  welcome. 
This  suspicion,  of  course,  comes  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Rutherell,  and  when  Faith  tells  him  of  her  affection  for  Boris, 
he  forbids  the  latter  and  his  sister  Vera,  the  house.  The  rest  of  the 
play  consists  of  the  efforts  by  (1)  the  Baroness,  (2)  the  Minister's 
brother,  (3)  Faith's  cousin,  and  (4),  by  the  apparently  irresistible 
influence  of  the  Baroness,  Harry  Rutherell,  to  melt  the  father's 
heart  in  favour  of  the  young  people's  union.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  Baroness  is  the  dea  ex  machind  throughout — a  fact  which 
throws  the  bulk  of  the  work  on  Miss  Rehan's  shoulders.  The  father 
is  a  stern  man,  a  Roman  father,  whose  principle  is  that  he  will 
never  do  what  he  likes,  but  what  he  should.  Quite  as  conspicuous, 
though  scarcely  so  important  in  the  bare  scheme  of  the  play,  is 
the  growth  of  the  love  Harry  Rutherell  bears  to  the  Baroness. 
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He  is  a  man  of  science,  claiming  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
beau  sexe  from  books  alone,  and  at  first  in  playful  pique  and  for 
his  discomfiture,  and  afterwards  when  she  recognizes  his  sterling 
qualities  for  her  own  satisfaction,  she  sets  to  work  to  gain  his 
affections,  and  succeeds.  Her  efforts  to  enslave  him,  and  her 
success  in  turning  him  into  an  advocate  with  the  father  on  behalf 
of  the  sister,  form  the  most  diverting  as  well  as  the  most  salient  inci- 
dents in  the  play.  The  more  serious  interest  is  derived  from  the 
appeal  by  Harry  to  the  father,  followed,  when -the  appeal  is  found 
ineffectual,  by  separation,  and  from  a  subsequent  and  more 
successful  attack  upon  the  tender  side  of  the  elder  Rutherell's 
nature  by  the  Baroness.  In  the  former  Mr.  John  Drew  displayed 
an  amount  of  real  power  not  usually  associated  with  the  parts  he 
plays.  He  was  firm,  dignified,  and  eloquent,  and  his  pathos  was 
judicious  and  convincing.  When  he  leaves  the  father  the  battle 
is  half  won ;  but  enough  is  left  for  the  Baroness  to  do  to  make 
the  struggle  exciting.  The  method  employed,  if  theatrical,  is 
effective,  since  it  gives  Miss  Rehan  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
her  well-known  proficiency  as  an  accomplished  elocutionist.  In 
telling  the  story  of  the  child's  death— a  rather  long  one — she 
succeeded  in  holding  the  house  in  silent  fascination,  and  testified 
to  her  own  emotion  by  dropping,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
recitation — for  such  it  was — the  intermittent  accent  in  which 
Miss  Rehan  spoke  some  of  her  lines.  This  was  unquestionably 
her  finest  effort  in  a  part  skilfully  written  with  a  view 
of  displaying  her  versatility.  Her  many  moods  found  ample 
variety  of  expression,  and  in  speaking  of  Miss  Rehan  we 
need  say  no  more.  It  would  be  inadequate  and  unfair  to 
say  merely  that  Mr.  John  Drew's  Harry  Rutherell  taught 
us  nothing  new  about  him.  We  might  better  put  it  that  his 
dry,  bright  humour,  and  the  masculine  determination  which 
characterizes  his  serious  acting,  received  additional  illustration. 
Mr.  George  Clarke,  if  a  little  sententious,  was  a  solid,  weighty 
father ;  Miss  Isabel  Irving,  an  earnest,  if  rather  too  emotional, 
Faith.  Her  acting,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  were  more  than  ordinarily  excellent  in  quick,  spontaneous 
go,  and  testified  to  abundant  and  painstaking  rehearsal.  For  quiet 
force  and  grateful  kindliness  and  humour,  Mr.  Charles  Wheat- 
leigh's  Professor  Rutherell  was  admirable,  and  Mr.  William 
Sampson  gave  a  clever  sketch  of  an  old  negro  retainer.  Mr. 
James  Lewis,  appearing,  let  us  hope,  for  this  time  only,  without 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  stepped  out  of  his  usual  frame  to  give  us,  with  undi- 
minished quaintness,  a  new  character,  that  of  an  inconstant  swain 
of  uncertain  but  not  immature  years,  and  Miss  Kitty  Cheatham 
displayed  some  engaging  qualities  as  his  latest  love. 

A  revival  of  School  must  always  prove  interesting ;  firstly,  to 
those  playgoers  who  remember  the  original  production  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  on 
the  1 6th  of  January,  1869;  secondly,  to  that  numerous  class 
acquainted  with  the  more  recent  revivals  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre ;  and,  thirdly,  to  all  to  whom  the  name  of  Robertson 
is  a  talisman,  even  where  they  have  merely  known  his  works 
through  the  medium  of  the  gifted  amateur  who  plays  the 
modern  dramatist  only  because  he  has  exhausted  the  possi- 
bilities of  Shakspeare,  Sheridan,  and  Goldsmith.  That  is  to 
say,  such  a  revival  appeals  to  the  whole  of  the  playgoing  world, 
except  such  portions  of  it  as  do  not  choose  to  descend  below  the 
level  of  crude  melodrama ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  residuum —  to 
use  a  phrase  better  known  in  the  political  than  the  theatrical 
world — it  would  ha  ve  felt  the  fascination  afforded  by  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  first  professional  appearance  on  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  son  and  namesake  on  the 
London  stage  in  conjunction  with  the  undertaking  by  Mr.  John 
Hare's  son  of  his  first  important  part.  It  may  be  as  well  to  consider 
these  two  young  people  first  of  all,  since  both  the  professional  and 
the  lay  public  united  in  concentrating  their  attention  upon  them. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Irving's  University  reputation  has  preceded  him,  and 
notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  its  favourable 
character,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  has  been  to  his 
advantage.  The  success  of  the  amateur  is  rarely  the  precursor  of 
brilliant  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  professional.  In  this  case, 
Mr.  Irving  the  younger  has  also  other  difficulties  to  contend 
against.  He  is  heir  to  Alexander  in  more  respects  than  one. 
Much  is  naturally  expected  of  his  father's  son,  and  the  young 
actor  who  follows  Messrs.  II.  J.  Montague  and  H.  B.  Conway  is 
in  the  way  of  provoking  invidious  comparisons.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  Mr.  Irving  has  acquitted  himself  with  considerable 
credit.  The  part  is  quite  as  heavy  as  his  young  shoulders  should 
be  called  upon  to  bear,  but  they  have  by  no  means  given  way 
under  the  burden.  He  has  a  distinction  of  bearing  which  helps 
him  greatly  ;  in  spite  of  some  easily  eradicable  faults  of  delivery, 
his  utterance  is  distinct  and  melodious.  Did  he  fail  to  repro- 
duce peculiarities  of  voice  and  gesture  familiar  to  us  in  asso- 
ciation with  his  father,  we  should  wonder  how  so  strong 
a  personality  failed  to  find  an  echo  in  the  son;  but  it  is 
obvious    that    these   are  natural   and    absolutely  free  from 


affectation.    If  much  of  the  applause  given  to  the  young  actor 
was  a  reflected  tribute  to  the  popularity  of  the   father,  its 
continuance  was  due  to  a  performance  not  unworthy  of  a  high 
standard  of  expectation.    Mr.  Gilbert  Hare's  representation  of 
Krux  was  eminently  pleasing.    His  parts  hitherto  have  been 
small,  but  he  has  thoroughly  fulfilled  their  requirements.  His 
latest  effort  is  of  far  more  ambitious  character,  and  he  has  achieved 
distinction  in  it,  and  moreover  has  infused  an  element  of  origin- 
ality into  his  rendering  of  it.    The  popularity  of  School  was  a 
protest  against  a  kind  of  vulgar  type  of  drama,  and  the  part  of 
Krux,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  Glover,  at  least,  retained  some  of 
the  extreme  traits,  though  greatly  modified  no  doubt,  of  the 
transpontine  villain.    He  was  a  Uriah  Heep  in  excelsis ;  but  Mr. 
Hare  the  younger  has  treated  him  in  more  modern  and  more 
reasonable  style  without  abating  the  repulsiveness  of  the  creature 
in  any  material  degree.    It  involves  no  reflection  on  the  capacity 
of  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  say  that  the  absence  of  Mr.  John  Hare  from 
this  revival  has  been  matter  of  keen  regret  on  all  sides,  probably 
not  excepting  that  of  Mr.  John  Hare  himself,  and  the  experiment 
which  entrusted  Beau  Farintosh  to  Mr.  Mackintosh  excited  the 
liveliest  curiosity.    No  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mackintosh's 
broad  methods  could  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  would  re- 
produce the  minute  finish  of  Mr.  John  Hare  in  a  part  inseparably 
associated  with  the  latter  gentleman's  name ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Mackintosh's  most  fervent  admirers  would  never  have 
imagined  that  he  could  invest  the  latter  portion  of  his  role  with 
the  pathetic  tenderness  and  dignity  apparent  on  Saturday  night. 
The  earlier  part  was  far  from  satisfactory.    The  descent,  or  ascent, 
as  it  may  be  regarded,  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  method, 
displayed  the  artifice  too  clearly,  and  the  result  was  unconvincing. 
The  ladies  were  slightly  disappointing.    No  blame  can  be  attached 
to  Miss  Kate  Rorke  for  the  rather  monotonous  meekness  of  Bella. 
The  pupil-teacher  is  too  subservient  for  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  one  flash  of  real  spirit  in  the  early  part  of  the  play  would  be 
salvation  to  the  part.    Whatever  grace  and  tenderness  could  do 
Miss  Rorke  did.    Miss  Annie  Hughes,  returning  to  the  stage  after 
a  long  absence,  seems  to  have  lost  touch  with  it  ;  but  no 
doubt  the  want  of  daintiness  in  her  ingenuous  love-making  will 
be  supplied  with  a  little  practice.    Of  Mr.  Garthorne  as  Jack 
Poyntz  we  expected  greater  ease,  since  he  played  the  part 
originally.    Mr.  H.  H.  Vincent  made  a  good  Dr.  Sutcliffe,  and 
Miss  Fanny  Robertson  an  equally  good  Mrs.  Sutcliffe.    Both  are 
sound  and  experienced  artists,  and  know  the  value  of  moderation 
and  self-restraint.    It  is  very  late  in  the  day  to  treat  School  as  a 
subject  of  criticism,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  note  the  glaring 
anti-climax  in  the  last  act,  even  while  recognizing  the  skill 
brought  to  bear  in  focussing  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the. 
thinnest  of  thin  dramatic  interests.  It  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  topical  references  inserted  with  the  apparent  view  of  bringing 
the  play  "  up  to  date"  might  not  have  been  omitted  with  advan- 
tage.   Mr.  Wyndham's  experiments  in  that  direction  have  not 
been  regarded  favourably,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Hare's 
deserve  any  better  fate. 


REVIEWS. 


CLYDE  AND  STRATHNAIRN.' 

SIR  WILLIAM  HUNTER,  who,  it  is  understood,  selects  all 
the  contributors  to  this  interesting  series,  has  done  well  in- 
entrusting  these  short  biographies  to  Sir  Owen  Burne.  He  has 
also — whether  intentionally  or  not  we  cannot  say — given  point 
and  strength  to  the  argument  that  the  Government  of  India  must 
ultimately  depend  on  the  sword.  It  is  not  necessary  for  adminis- 
trators to  be  perpetually  flourishing  a  drawn  weapon  in  the  face 
of  the  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
politic  or  statesmanlike  to  tattle  about  a  "  new  India  "  which  is 
somehow  to  arise  out  of  speeches,  proclamations,  and  municipal 
self-government.  Your  practical  administrator  who  has  been  at 
the  head  of  any  one  great  spending  and  controlling  department 
in  the  East  knows  perfectly  well  that  while  you  may  try  to 
efface  humiliating  distinctions,  to  abolish  cruel  rites,  to  dis- 
countenance absurd  practices,  and  to  do  justice  "  all  round,"  at 
any  moment  in  order  to  carry  out  these  praiseworthy  objects 
you  may  have  to  rely  on  the  successors  of  Lake  and  Harris,  of 
Napier  and  Pollock ;  that  is,  on  men  like  Sir  Donald  Stewart  and 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  "  Ruler,"  Campbell  and  Rose  have  no  claim  whatever  to 
inclusion  in  this  series.  They  were  both  of  them  very  distin- 
guished men.  It  is  quite  right  that  readers  should  have  clear 
and  concise  narratives  of  what  they  did  in  the  'Fifty-seven — an 
epoch,  in  its  own  way,  as  remarkable  as  the  'Forty-five.  But 
their  mission  was  to  enable  others  to  rule.  They  reconquered 
important  provinces  and  kingdoms  in  order  that  India  might 

*  Bulers  of  India — Clyde  and  Strathytairn.  By  Major-General  Sir 
Owen  Burne,  K.C.S.I.,  sometime  Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1891. 
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again  be  firmly  and  equitably  ruled.  They  did  not  pretend  to  be 
civil  administrators,  as  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  to  some  extent  in 
Scinde. 

Sir  Owen  Burne,  who,  by  association,  experience,  and  relations 
with  one  of  these  generals,  is  well  qualified  for  the  task,  writes 
with  knowledge,  perspicuity,  and  fairness.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  thinks  more  highly  of  the  generalship  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  than 
of  that  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  But  in  this  opinion  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  Perhaps  it  was  inevitable,  considering  the  rigid 
conditions  imposed  by  the  editor  on  his  contributors,  that  we 
should  hear  little  about  the  early  life  of  Colin  Campbell.  Readers 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  his  service  in  the  Peninsula  and 
in  the  Crimea  can  turn  to  the  full  biography  by  General  L. 
Shadwell.  Campbell  assumed  his  mother's  name,  in  all  pro- 
bability because  at  mess  and  on  parade  it  sounded  better  than 
Macliver.  Hugh  Rose  was  younger  than  Campbell  by  some  nine 
or  ten  years.  Entering  the  army  at  a  period  when,  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  the  European  world  was  at  peace,  he  for  a  time  had 
no  more  opportunities  of  distinction  than  could  fall  to  the  lot  of 
an  officer  whose  energies  were  employed  in  hunting  down  Ribbon- 
men  in  Ireland.  His  subsequent  career  in  diplomatic  posts  in 
Syria  and  at  Constantinople;  his  celebrated  invitation  to  Admiral 
Dundas  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet ;  and  his  tact 
when  appointed  Commissioner  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
army ;  are  commemorated  by  the  author  in  suitable  terms.  But 
up  to  this  date  few  men  could  have  foretold  that  behind  the 
•wary  diplomatist  there  was  concealed  a  master  of  the  art  of 
Oriental  war.  Neither  Campbell  nor  Rose  was  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  series  of  errors  which  culminated  in  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny.  Sir  Colin,  when  in  command  on  the,  Indian  frontier 
in  1S52-3,  may  possibly  have  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  morale  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  may  have  had  his  doubts  as 
to  the  vaunted  fidelity  of  Poorbeas  and  Pathans.  But,  as  far  as 
we  know,  he  never  committed  any  unfavourable  opinion  to  writ- 
ing. And  Sir  Hugh  Rose  landed  in  India  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  when  he  was  selected  for  a  command  of  a  division  of  the 
Bombay  army,  just  four  months  after  England  began  to  under- 
stand what  the  Slutiny  really  meant. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  contrasting  the  different  conditions  of 
the  task  imposed  respectively  on  Campbell  and  Rose,  and  yet  it 
is  quite  possible  in  any  such  comparison  to  do  justice  to  one 
without  disparaging  the  other.  Within  a  month  after  Sir  Colin 
had  assumed  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  Delhi  had  fallen ; 
and  its  capture  was  effected  by  the  English  and  Native  troops 
available  in  the  Punjab,  without  the  addition  of  a  single  private 
soldier  from  home.  After  the  fall  of  the  imperial  city  Englishmen 
of  all  ranks  and  professions  coidd  breathe  more  freely.  The 
greatest  danger  was  past.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  adven- 
turers to  hope  for  a  successor  to  Hamayun  and  Akbar,  or  to 
participate  in  a  general  scramble  for  the  tit-bits  of  a  falling 
empire.  But  there  was  still  an  enormous  deal  of  hard  work 
to  be  got  through.  The  Doab  of  Hindostan  was  in  the  hands 
of  rebels  and  rioters.  Rohilcund  was  lost ;  Cawnpore  was  just 
avenged,  while  Lucknow  was  not  relieved ;  and,  practically, 
splendid  districts,  the  scenes,  as  it  was  then  held,  of  our 
greatest  civil  and  administrative  triumphs,  were  given  over  to 
the  ravages  of  the  cattle-lifters  of  the  country  and  the  Bud- 
maishes  of  the  Bazar.  Campbell  set  to  work  to  restore  authority 
in  his  own  quiet,  determined,  and  leisurely  fashion.  He  re- 
mained for  two  months  in  Calcutta,  conferring  with  Lord 
Canning  and  with  lesser  officials,  collecting  men  and  materials, 
providing  for  all  contingencies,  and  leaving  nothing  to  chance. 
His  first  achievement  was  the  relief  of  the  Lucknow  garrison, 
where  Outram  and  Havelock,  after  their  gallant  entry  in  the 
previous  September,  had  found  themselves  in  something  very  like 
a  second  siege.  It  is  no  secret,  as  Sir  Owen  Burne  says,  that  the 
relinquishment  of  Lucknow  by  Campbell  was  due  to  his  own  ex- 
cessive caution,  and  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of 
such  men  as  Outram  and  Havelock.  And  it  is  history  that  the 
former  did  manage  to  retain  his  position  at  the  Alumbagh,  just 
outside  the  city,  during  the  cold  weather  of  1857-8,  while 
swarms  of  mutineers,  jubilant  at  the  retreat  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  swelled  by  the  criminal  and  disaffected  classes, 
vainly  attempted  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  storm  entrench- 
ments held  by  scarcely  5,000  troops.  Still,  with  a  few  mishaps 
such  as  General  Wyndham's  defeat  at  Cawnpore,  everything 
was  accomplished  just  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  planned 
it.  And  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  calcu- 
lated distances  and  dates  with  minute  accuracy,  of  hand- 
ling large  bodies  of  troops  with  ease  and  effect,  of  directing 
operations  entrusted  to  officers  separated  from  each  other  by  con- 
siderable distances,  and  of  bringing  together  two  and  more 
Divisions  so  as  to  make  a  grand  attack,  by  a  particular  date,  on 
rebels  who  had  notice  of  his  intentions  for  months.  But  it  may 
he  fairly  questioned  by  critics  and  historians  whether  cunctando 
restituit  rem  is  exactly  the  right  maxim  for  an  English  general 
engaged  in  Asiatic  warfare.  It  is  quite  certain  that  India 
originally  was  not  acquired  by  any  such  leisurely  tactics.  Sir 
Owen  Burne  very  pertinently  quotes  the  words  of  John  Lawrence 
to  one  of  Campbell's  predecessors.  "  Where  have  we  failed  when 
we  have  acted  vigorously  ?  Where  have  we  succeeded  when 
guided  by  timid  counsels  ?  "  Plassey  and  Buxar,  Sitabaldi  and 
the  Mahratta  campaigns,  Laswari  and  Ferozshah,  to  say  nothing 
of  Argaum  and  Assaye,  all  tell  the  same  story  and  teach  exactly 
the  same  lesson. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  tactics  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  his 


Central  Indian  campaign  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Fabian 
policy  of  the  general  whom  men  and  officers  designated  as  "  Old 
Khabardar  "—the  "  Careful  one."  With  only  two  brigades  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  in  January  1858,  determined  to  march  right  across 
India.  There  was  no  one  place  or  city  at  which  'mutineers 
had  collected  in  large  masses,  as  they  did  at  Delhi  and  Luck- 
now, and  where  a  signal  victory  would  mean  the  submission 
of  the  population  and  the  recovery  of  a  kingdom.  Moreover 
in  the  Rohilcund,  in  the  Doab,  and  in  the  Behar  province 
the  restoration  of.  order  after  a  successful  engagement  be- 
came a  matter  of  comparative  ease.  The  collectorates  were 
reopened,  the  treasuries  refilled,  and  the  magisterial  tribunals 
reoccupied,  as  soon  as  the  army  had  done  its  work.  In  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  the  population  had  never  been  so  familiarized  with 
civil  administration,  order,  and  the  authority  of  the  law.  Com- 
munications were  imperfect  and  supplies  uncertain.  Forests  and 
ravines  favoured  a  guerilla  warfare.  Every  jungle  might  conceal 
a  warlike  Dacoit  or  a  freebooter.  The  military  cantonment  of 
Siigar  had  been  invested  by  the  rebels  for  upwards  of  seven 
months,  and  the  capture  of  such  places  as  Kalpi  and  Jhansi,  with 
the  recapture  of  Gwalior,  were  no  slight  achievements.  How  all 
this  was  effected  by  rapid  marches,  by  flank  movements,  by  happy 
audacity,  and  by  well-placed  confidence  in  his  men,  may  be  read 
in  the  narrative.  The  result  is  fairly  summed  up  in  one  pregnant 
sentence: — "Marching  from  Mhow  in  January  1858,  the  force 
in  five  months  had  traversed  Central  India,  had  beaten  the  enemy 
in  thirteen  general  actions  and  sieges,  and  had  captured  some  of 
the  strongest  forts  in  India."  Delay,  hesitation,  mismanagement, 
or  neglect  to  follow  up  advantages,  might  have  protracted  the 
campaign  indefinitely  and  have  produced  a  repetition  of  the 
wearisome  Pindarree  warfare  of  1 8 17.  No  one  would  speak 
lightly  of  the  experience  and  the  soldierly  character  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  but  for  dash  and  determination  we  much  prefer  Sir 
Hugh  Rose.  No  one  has  ever  grudged  to  either  his  honours  and 
rewards. 

We  repeat  that  the  admission  of  these  old  experienced  captains 
into  the  inner  circle  of  Rulers  of  India  can  be  justified 
by  the  part  which  they  played  in  momentous  events,  on  which 
our  rule  depends.  Sir  William  Hunter  in  each  volume  of  the 
series  enumerates  some  sixteen  eminent  individuals  who  have 
left  their  mark  on  India,  from  the  Buddhist  Asoka  and  the  Muham- 
madan  Akbar  down  to  the  high-minded  Lord  Canning  and  the 
lamented  Lord  Mayo.  Several  of  the  biographies  have  been 
published  and  others  are  in  progress  or  in  the  press.  There  is, 
however,  one  omission.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  no  place  is  assigned 
to  the  eminent  civilian  who  enabled  other  men  to  win  battles  ; 
who,  like  the  great  Proconsul  under  whom  he  served,  possessed 
all  the  instincts  of  a  soldier ;  who  ruled  a  great  province  with 
eminent  ability  and,  when  placed  over  the  Empire,  helped  to 
complete  the  wise  and  stately  policy  of  Lord  Canning.  Perhaps 
Sir  William  Hunter  may  remember  the  remark  of  the  Roman 
historian  on  some  striking  omissions  in  the  images  that  adorned 
a  certain  funeral  procession  : — "  Eo  magis  prrefulgebant  quia  non 
visebantur." 


NOVELS.* 

MR.  MARION  CRAWFORD  continues  his  profound  re- 
searches into  the  mysteries  of  love.  What  is  love  ?  asked 
a  leading  character  in  Khaled.  What  is  love  ?  again,  asks 
another  in  The  Witch  of  Prague.  It  may  be  that  he  examines 
the  anatomy  of  love  too  much,  as  it  were,  with  the  scalpel 
and  forceps ;  that  he  divides  and  subdivides  it  too  minutely 
to  please  some  readers,  and  that  he  seems  to  show  us  pre- 
pared sections  of  it  under  a  powerful  microscope,  when  we 
should  prefer  a  less  magnified  and  more  general  view.  Admitting 
that  such  a  criticism,  if  somewhat  captious,  might  not  be 
altogether  unjustified,  we  are  none  the  less  inclined  to  rank  his 
latest  book  very  highly,  not  only  among  his  own  novels,  but  also 
among  those  of  the  year.  The  heroine  of  The  Witch  of  Prague 
is  a  hypnotist,  and  she  falls  in  love  with  the  hero,  who  is 
himself  in  love  with  a  girl  named  Beatrice.  She  hypnotises  him 
without  difficulty  ;  she  even  makes  him  forget  that  he  has  ever 
known  such  a  person  as  Beatrice,  but  she  fails  to  make  him  love 
her,  until  more  than  half  way  through  the  third  volume,  when, 
almost  by  accident,  she  reawakens  his  memory  of  Beatrice  and 
induces  him  to  believe  that  she  is  herself  that  person,  upon  which 
he  seizes  her  in  his  arms  and  tells  her  that  she  is  the  heart  of 
his  heart  and  soul  of  his  soul.  "  Their  lips  met  and  were  with- 
drawn, only  that  their  eyes  might  drink  again  the  draught  the 
lips  had  tasted — long  draughts  of  sweetness  and  liquid  light  and 
love  unfathomable."    Even  this  does  not  satisfy  her,  indeed 
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it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  it  should  do  so ;  but  we 
must  not  spoil  the  interest  of  the  story  by  divulging  that  which 
follows.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  scenes  is  in  a  cemetery, 
where  a  man,  who  is  devoted  to  the  heroine,  catches  her  in  the 
act  of  trying  to  win  the  love  of  the  hero  by  means  of  hypnotism. 
"When  she  reproaches  him  for  following  her,  he  tells  her  that  he 
"  would  die  a  thousand  martyrdoms  for  "  her  sake.  "  You  talk 
of  martyrdom,"  she  replies.  "  You  shall  know  what  it  means — 
though  it  be  too  good  for  you,  who  spy  upon  the  woman 
whom  you  say  you  love."  Then  she  hypnotises  him,  and  makes 
him  imagine  that  he  is  undergoing  various  mental  and  bodily 
sufferings  until  they  culminate  in  the  tortures  of  crucifixion. 
She  also  hypnotises  "her  rival,  with  the  intention  of  killing  her 
by  that  means,  and,  in  order  to  insure  the  destination  of  her  soul 
after  death,  she  endeavours  to  make  her  enter  a  convent  chapel 
at  night,  open  the  tabernacle  of  the  altar,  and  throw  the  conse- 
crated hosts  upon  the  ground.  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that 
tabernacle  doors  are  usually  locked,  and  that  the  key  is  most 
carefully  kept  by  a  priest :  but  possibly  there  may  be  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  The  opening  scene,  in  a  church  in  Prague,  is  excellent, 
and  it  is  followed  by  many  others  of  remarkable  power.  The 
description  of  a  Bohemian  frost  is  quite  depressing.  "  The  winter 
of  the  black  city  that  spans  the  frozen  Moldau  is  the  winter  of  the 
grave  ;  "  it  is  "  cold  with  the  unspeakable  frigidness  of  a  reeking 
air  that  thickens  like  oil,  but  will  not  be  frozen,  melancholy  as  a 
stony  island  of  death  in  a  lifeless  sea;  "  and  the  author  contrasts  it 
with  "the  glorious  winter  of  our  own  dear  north,  where  the  whole 
earth  is  a  jewel  of  gleaming  crystals  hung  between  two  heavens, 
between  the  heaven  of  the  day  and  the  heaven  of  the  night, 
beautiful  alike  in  sunshine  and  in  starlight,"  where  "the  black 
ice  rings  like  a  deep-toned  bell  beneath  the  heel  of  the  sweeping 
skate."  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  book  is 
that  of  Keyork  Arabian,  who  disappears  on  the  last  page  with 
"  a  low  sound  in  the  air,  unearthly,  muffled,  desperate,  as  of  a 
strong  being  groaning  in  awful  agony,"  and  this  reminds  us  that 
we  do  not  think  the  endings  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford's  novels. 

The  chief  character  in  Dr.  Edith  Itomney  was  a  lady  doctor  ; 
that  of  Evelyns  Career,  by  the  same  author,  is  a  lady  Socialist. 
When  the  first  of  these  two  books  appeared,  we  pointed  out  what 
we  considered  a  few  faults  in  it,  and  we  are  far  from  saying  that 
its  latest  successor  is  perfect ;  it  is  too  much  spun  out,  it  is  over- 
loaded with  characters,  and  the  style  is  often  far  from  agreeable, 
such  as  : — "  Can  you  manage  the  two  ?  "  asked  the  hero  ;  "  The 
groom  assured  him  yes,  grinning  as  he  opined,"  &c. — but,  for 
all  that,  it  is  unquestionably  a  clever  novel.  Evelyn  is  the 
daughter  of  the  heir  to  a  title,  her  mother  being  a  poor  woman. 
The  heir  dies  when  Evelyn  is  a  baby,  his  widow  marries  a  very 
poor  chemist,  and  Evelyn  is  brought  up  by  her  grandmother. 
The  latter  makes  a  match  for  her  with  her  cousin,  the 
new  heir  to  the  title,  and  everything  seems  to  be  going 
smoothly  until  Evelyn  suddenly  conceives  an  inordinate  desire  to 
benefit  the  poor  and  live  among  them.  Byway  of  gratifying  this 
wish  her  grandmother  sends  her  to  stay  for  a  short  time  with  her 
mother,  the  chemist's  wife,  of  whose  very  existence  she  had 
hitherto  been  unaware.  When  the  visit  is  over  she  takes  to 
relating  her  experiences  in  drawing-room  lectures.  Presently  she 
comes  into  an  enormous  fortune  and  starts  a  large  establishment 
in  the  country,  where  her  poor  suffering  fellow-creatures  are  to 
be  entertained  and  made  happy.  The  betrothed  cousin  is  now 
"  unbetrothed,"  but  comforted  by  being  told  that  he  may  occa- 
sionally make  himself  useful  in  the  Utopian  scheme.  Utopia, 
however,  is  not  altogether  a  success ;  after  many  disappointments 
and  vexations,  including  a  secretary  who  robs  Evelyn  and  wants 
to  marry  her,  things  get  into  a  very  pretty  mess,  and  then  the 
cousin  comes  to  the  fore  again,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Thus 
much  for  the  story.  When  the  grandmother  tells  Evelyn  that 
she  has  a  mother,  and  that  she  may  visit  her,  the  girl  eagerly 
anticipates  the  pleasures  of  receiving  genuine  maternal  affection  ; 
but  she  finds  the  reality  rather  different  from  her  expectations. 
"  Ay>  what  a  man  he  was  for  his  dinner,"  is  the  mother's  first 
remark,  when  Evelyn's  father  is  spoken  of,  and  she  hints  very 
broadly  that  if  the  grandmother  will  pay  for  Evelyn's  board 
during  her  visit,  such  an  arrangement  will  be  eminently  satis- 
factory. There  are  excellent  des.riptions  of  starting  the  great 
haven  of  rest  for  the  poor  and  the  wretched,  of  the  committee 
for  selecting  a  badge  to  be  worn  by  the  pretty  young  ladies 
who  are  to  join  in  the  good  work,  and  of  the  bitter  regrets 
because  a  background  of  palms  instead  of  white  lilies  was  arranged 
behind  Evelyn  when  she  was  lecturing  upon  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich  and  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
character  of  Mr.  Radley,  a  Socialist  shoemaker,  from  whose  say- 
ings, had  we  the  room,  we  should  like  to  give  extracts.  We 
think  it  not  impossible  that  hypercritical  readers  may  suspect  the 
author  of  having  taken  the  leading  idea  of  her  book  from  Mr. 
Walter  Besant's  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  If  she  is 
guilty  of  this,  which  we  doubt,  she  has  at  any  rate  worked  it  out 
on  somewhat  different  lines. 

Miss  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson  writes  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
Mr.  Bret  Harte.  Those  who  can  read  the  "  Amur'can"  language 
with  ease  mo.7  derive  considerable  enjoyment,  and  perhaps  a  little 
edification,  from  Seven  Dreamers,  which  consists  of  as  many  short 
stories  of  crazy,  or  very  eccentric,  people.  The  descriptions  of 
plants,  flowers,  brooks,  and  insects  are  admirable,  and  there  is 
much  careful  thought,  a  great  deal  of  pathos,  with  not  a  little 
humour,  in  the  stories.    There  are  things  that  grate  upon  the 


English  reader,  here  and  there ;  but  they  might  be  worse  than 
they  are.  A  rather  lengthy  introduction  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  harmless  monomanias,  and  implies  that,  within  due  limits, 
they  are  not  an  unmixed  evil.  There  is  Captain  Burdick,  who 
thinks  that  the  "  millennium's  over  and  done  with  instead  o' 
comin',  and  that  he  rec'lects  it  all ; "  there  is  Lucy  Ann  Breed, 
who  thinks  that  she  wrote  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  "  'Tain't 
me,"  she  would  say,  "  the  tears  a-raining  down  her  thin,  sailer 
face  ; "  "  don't  praise  me  ;  'twas  put  into  my  heart  to  do  it, 
and  I  jest  writ  what  was  telled  me."  There  is  Jerry  Wheples, 
who  spent  all  his  spare  moments  in  meditating  upon  one  text 
of  Scripture — "  At  Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  carriages." 
These  and  many  other  monomaniacs  are  said  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  sensible  people  on  all  other  points,  as  well  as  excellent 
citizens.  Then  we  come  to  the  "  Seven  Dreamers  "  which  are 
in  fact  seven  tales.  The  first  is  of  a  strayed  lunatic,  nor  is  it 
the  best  of  the  series,  although  some  of  it  is  pretty  enough. 
The  second  is  of  a  crazy  herbalist,  who  believed  that  his  double 
existed  somewhere,  two  of  the  same  pattern  having  been  created 
by  mistake,  and  his  tender  affection  and  self-sacrifice  for  his 
unseen  duplicate  are  very  pathetic.  The  third  describes  an 
ardent  entomologist  who  was  unaware  that  any  books  had  ever 
been  written  on  entomology.  The  fourth,  entitled  "Fishing 
Jimmy,"  is  a  religious  allegory.  The  fifth  is  a  clever  skit  upon 
the  heredity  question.  It  is  about  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Knapp,  "  a  pious  breed,"  every  representative  of  which  "  p'ferred 
the  Book  of  Rev'lations  to  any  other  part  o'  the  Bible."  They 
knew  that  "  all  Scripter's  give  by  insp'ration,  an's  prof  't'ble,  an' 
so  forth ;  but  for  stiddy,  ev'ryday  readin'  give  'em  Rev'lations." 
The  sixth  is  a  very  touching  story  of  a  half-witted  man ;  and  the 
seventh  is  an  account  of  an  old  woman  who  converted  an  un- 
regenerate  ghost. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  cavil  at  The  Fatal  Request  because  it 
contains  a  forgery,  a  murder,  a  ghost,  and  a  railway  accident,  as 
such  things  are  mere  commonplace  details  in  novels ;  nor  do  we 
complain  because  the  characters  do  the  most  foolish  things  con- 
ceivable under  the  given  circumstances,  for  that  is  the  line  of 
conduct  too  often  followed  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  fiction ;  but  we 
humbly  submit  that,  in  making  the  story  an  unbroken  chain  of 
highly  improbable  incidents,  the  author  has  violated  one  of  the 
principal  canons  of  novel-writing  law.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  because  an  exceptionally  good  plot  would  be  necessary 
to  make  up  for  the  detestable,  jerky  style  in  which  the  book  is 
written,  and  to  redeem  the  vulgarity  of  the  two  heroines.  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  "go  "  in  it,  which  may  possibly 
recommend  it  to  what  booksellers  call  "  a  public  "  of  a  kind. 

People  who  only  read  novels  which  have  been  recommended  to 
them  by  fairly  trustworthy  critics,  whether  in  person  or  in  print, 
might  be  surprised  if  they  were  to  wade  through  some  of  the 
books  which  have  to  be  patiently  studied  by  reviewers.  For  in- 
stance, we  think  that  Eorrie  would  astonish  them  not  a  little. 
Half  a  page  of  it  would  be  enough  to  weary  an  ordinary  reader  ; 
but  were  be  to  persevere,  he  would  find  treasures  of  this  kind  : — 
"  Her  red  lips  "  (the  heroine's)  "  glistened  again  with  the  antici- 
pation of  a  nice  juicy  bit"  of  buttered  toast.  "That  about  the 
Bible,  and  especially  that  about  Bryant's,  made  even  the  doubly- 
buttered  piece  dry  to  her."  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
these  "  thats  "  refer  to  two  incidents  previously  described.  On 
another  occasion,  she  "  caught  him  such  a  smack  on  the  cheek 
with  the  flat  back  of  her  hand  that  the  cigarette  smoke  popped 
out  of  his  mouth  panic-stricken."  And  again,  "  As  the  first 
strawberry  and  spoonful  of  milk  passed  over  her  tongue,  she 
looked  so  delicious  herself,  with  such  an  acknowledging  twinkle 
of  strawberry  delight  in  her  brownish  eyes,  and  such  a  milk-and- 
strawberry  lusciousness  about  her  ruddy  lips,  that  he,"  &c,  &c, 
"  and  kissed  her."  Then  he  "  immediately  winked,"  and 
"  roguishly  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say — '  That's  the  way 
to  do  it ! ' "  A  great  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  religious  con- 
versations, and  a  sermon  (such  a  sermon !)  is  given  in  full. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  excellent  wit : — "  In  a  moment,  in  the- 
twinkling  of  her  own  eye  in  fact,  a  reaction  set  in."  What,  may 
we  ask,  are  "sensitive  suffusing  beauty,"  "a  ruddy  haste,"  and  "a 
most  delicate  gathering  of  a  half-laughing  confusion  which  beau- 
tified her  shame  "  ?  all  of  which  we  find  on  one  page.  We  need 
only  say  of  the  story  that  the  heroine  and  her  mother  die  in  each 
other's  arms  of  two  different  complaints  at  the  same  moment,  and 
that  it  ends  with  a  long  sentence,  of  which  the  following  is  a  part^ 
'  Every  night  at  bedtime,  down  on  her  knees,  with  her  hands 
clasped,  but  with  one  finger  scratching  her  head,  Dolly  tries  to 
convince  Providence  and  herself  that  she  did  her  very,  very  best." 
That  such  a  book  should  be  published  at  all  is  a  curious  sign  of 
the  times. 

The  Trial  of  Parson  Finch  is  a  very  fair  murder  story.  The 
period  is  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  consequently 
anterior  to  the  invention  of  the  detective  policeman  ;  indeed,  the 
manner  in  wrhich  a  condemned  criminal  files  through  bars,  escapes- 
from  prison,  roams  at  large,  and  even  flirts,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  scene  of  his  late  captivity,  is  quite  refreshing.  There  is 
a  great  deal  about  knocking  people  down,  shooting,  hanging, 
killing  and  dying,  and  people  whose  tastes  lie  in  those  directions 
will  probably  find  it  attractive.  A  schoolboy,  to  whom  we  lent 
the  book,  evidently  enjoyed  it  immensely ;  whether  it  would 
please  him  as  much  a  few  years  hence  is  another  question. 
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TWO  VOLUMES  OF  TRANSLATION.' 

MR.  COLERIDGE'S  prose  translation  of  Euripides,  of  which 
the  first  volume  is  before  us,  is  no  doubt  intended  to 
supersede  the  old  familiar  Bohn,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
the  work  is  both  in  style  and  in  scholarship  a  vast  improvement 
on  its  predecessor.  The  text  used  is,  with  few  exceptions,  Paley's 
— a  choice  which  is  justified,  especially  in  a  work  which  appeals 
mainly  to  the  passman,  on  the  ground  of  convenience.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge is  a  sound  scholar,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  the  work 
of  the  best  and  latest  commentators.  In  the  Medea,  for  instance, 
he  owes  a  good  deal  to  Dr.  Yerrall,  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen  the  school  edition  in  which  Dr.  Verrall  takes  a 
different  and  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  difficult  passage 
'beginning  at  line  225  than  that  adopted  in  the  larger  and 
earlier  work.  A  school  book  is  not  the  place  where  one  expects 
to  find  an  important  modification  of  views  expressed  in  an  edition 
for  scholars,  and  Mr.  Coleridge  is  by  no  means  to  be  blamed  for 
being  unacquainted  with  the  book  in  question ;  but  we  fancy 
that  a  reference  to  it  would  probably  have  saved  him  from 
adopting  Paley's  unsatisfactory  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
But  though  we  may,  and  do,  differ  with  Mr.  Coleridge  in  this 
and  some  other  of  his  interpretations,  his  work  is  very  carefully 
and  correctly  done,  and  may  be  followed  with  sufficient  con- 
fidence by  those  who  need  the  help  of  a  translation  in  getting  up 
a  Greek  play. 

Though  the  book  will  be  used  mainly  as  a  "  crib,"  Mr.  Coleridge 
hopes  that  his  work  will  appeal  also  to  the  "  general  reader," 
and  he  has  clearly  been  at  some  pains  to  make  it  satisfactory  as 
literature.  The  degree  of  success  which  he  has  attained  will  be 
variously  estimated.  For  our  own  part,  we  hold  that  no  transla- 
tion of  a  Greek  tragedy  is  quite  satisfactory  from  the  literary 
point  of  view  unless  it  is  in  verse.  The  tradition  that  tragedy 
should  be  written  in  blank  verse  shows  no  signs  of  dying 
out,  and  with  our  command  of  lyrical  metres  the  choruses 
offer  no  insuperable  difficulty,  as  Mr.  Morshead  and  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell,  among  others,  have  shown  within  the  last  few 
years.  However,  Mr.  Coleridge  has  chosen  prose,  and  his  prose 
at  its  best  is  good.  Here  is  his  version  of  a  well-known  passage 
from  the  Alcestis  :— 

No  year-long  mourning  will  I  keep  for  thee,  but  all  my  life  through,  lady  ; 
loathing  the  mother  that  bore  me  and  my  father,  for  they  were  friends  in 
word  but  not  in  deed.  But  thou  didst  give  thy  dearest  for  my  life  and 
-save  it.  May  I  not,  then,  mourn  to  lose  a  wife  like  thee  ?  And  I  will 
put  an  end  to  revelry,  to  social  gatherings  o'er  the  wine,  forego  the  festal 
crown  and  music  which  once  reigned  in  my  halls.  For  never  more  will  I 
•touch  the  lyre  nor  lift  my  soul  in  song  to  the  Libyan  flute,  for  thou  hast 
taken  with  thee  all  my  joy  in  life. 

Without  being  in  any  way  remarkable,  this,  and  much  more  like 
it,  is  satisfactory  enough,  in  spite  of  such  infelicities  as  "  give 
thy  dearest  for  my  life,"  and  "  social  gatherings  "  ;  but,  unluckily, 
much  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  work  is  spoilt  by  a  hideous  trick  of  inver- 
sion. Page  after  page  is  full  of  examples  of  this  trick,  when  it  is 
not  needed  for  emphasis ;  we  can  therefore  only  suppose  that  Mr. 
Coleridge  believes  it  to  be  poetical.  One  is  constantly  annoyed  by 
such  phrases  as  these  : — "A  fit  from  Pan  or  some  god  sent";  "  for 
he  this  country  fain  would  save  " ;  "  the  outrage  to  our  royal  house 
done  "  ;  "  and  art  not  at  the  horrid  tale  afraid  "  ;  "  to  know  how 
things  would  at  the  palace  chance."  The  last  two  examples  bring 
us  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  second  serious  failing  as  a  writer  of  prose — 
the  tendency  to  run  into  blank  verse.  Take  the  following  passage 
from  the  Medea  :— 

In  a  moment  she  turned  pale,  reeled  backwards,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  sinks  upon  a  seat  scarce  soon  enough  to  save  herself  from  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  An  aged  dame,  one  of  her  company,  thinking  belike 
it  was  a  fit  from  Pan  or  some  god  sent,  raised  a  cry  of  prayer,  till  from  her 
mouth  she  saw  the  foam-flakes  issue. 

Substitute  a  word  of  three  syllables  for  "  trembling,"  and  read 
"  raised,"  and  the  extract  becomes  blank  verse,  whose  rhythm,  we 
fancy,  would  satisfy  the  critical  ear  of  Mr.  Morris  (of  Penbryn). 
In  many  cases  the  occurrence  of  blank  verse  is  due  to  some  per- 
fectly needless  inversion,  and  if  words  are  placed  in  their 
natural  order,  at  least  half  of  these  unpleasing  snatches  of  metre 
would  disappear.  We  commend  this  very  simple  task  to  Mr. 
"Coleridge's  care  in  preparing  a  second  edition,  and  he  might  at 
the  same  time  remove  some  such  jingles  as  "  before  you  fire  the 
stars  retire  "  (p.  267),  and  the  peculiarly  hideous  "  for  from  the 
day  they  first  did  land  upon  Scamander's  strand,"  in  the  Troades. 
It  is  a  pity  that  such  blemishes  should  spoil  the  effect  of  what  is, 
in  all  other  respects,  a  very  sound  and  creditable  piece  of  work. 

A  collection  of  verse  translations  printed  by  an  anonymous 
author  for  private  circulation,  with  an  introductory  apology  for 
even  this  modest  courting  of  publicity,  would  scarcely  call  for 
severe  criticism  whatever  might  be  its  demerits.  But  this  little 
volume  contains  verse  which  is  always  correct  and  easy,  almost 
always  graceful,  and  often  really  poetical.  The  author  has  pro- 
ceeded on  no  plan  save,  apparently,  to  choose  pieces  that  took  his 
fancy  ;  now  an  ode  of  Horace  or  Catullus ;  now  an  extract  from 
Ovid  ;  now  an  epigram  of  Martial,  and  has  done  nothing  badly. 


*  Two  Plays  of  Euripides.  Translated  into  English  prose  from  the  text 
of  Paley.  By  Edward  P.  Coleridge,  B.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Vol.  I. 
London  :  G.  Bell  &.  Sons.  1891. 

Bay  Leaves :  Translations  from  the  Latin  Poets.  (Printed  for  private 
-circulation.)    Toronto  :  C.  Bl'ackett  Eobinson.    1891.  ' 


He  is,  perhaps,  least  successful  with  Horace  ;  the  ode  to  Pyrrha 
runs  fluently  enough  in  octosyllabic  couplets  ;  but  conveys  no 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  form  which  is  the  main  charm  of  the  original. 
Martial,  we  fancy,  comes  off  best,  and  there  are  some  good  couplets 
in  the  epistle  of  Dido  to  yEneas,  from  the  Heroides.  What  strikes 
us  as  an  odd  experiment  in  rhythm  is  the  rendering  of  Lucretius 
into  the  metre  of  Don  Juan.  The  result  is  not  always  quite 
Lucretian  ;  but  the  translator  has  made  a  little  poem  of  consider- 
able beauty  out  of  the  invocation  to  Venus.  Altogether  we  have 
read  the  collection  with  much  pleasure. 


OLDE  LEEKE.* 

WE  confess  to  a  certain  prejudice  against  such  meaningless 
mis-spellings  as  "  Olde  Leeke  "  ;  nor  are  we  favourably  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Miller's  proclamation  that  he  is  an  "M.I.J."  In 
the  name  of  the  prophet — MIJ !  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
our  lively  neighbours  across  the  Channel  make  fun  of  the  passion 
of  some  Englishmen  for  alphabetical  strings  after  their  names. 
At  the  best  it  does  not  amount  to  much  ;  but  surely  there  is  no 
lower  deep  than  the  MIJs  and  the  FIJs  who  now  flash  meteorlike 
across  the  journalistic  heavens.  But  Mr.  Miller's  book  is  better 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  affectation  displayed  on  the  title- 
page.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  work  of  scholarship  ;  the  author  be- 
trays no  power  of  research,  but  then  he  makes  no  pretension 
either  to  the  passion  of  archasological  investigation,  or  to  the 
systematic  spirit  of  the  historical  student.  His  book  is  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches ;  some  of  them  are  so  very  slight  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  preservation  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  curious  and 
interesting.  Whoever  after  this  description  chooses  to  take  up 
Olde  Leeke  will  by  dipping  here  and  there  be  pretty  sure  to  drop 
upon  something  worthy  of  attention.  The  printer  has  done  his 
part ;  the  illustrations  are  numerous,  and,  though  slight,  are  often 
vigorous. 

One  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Leek  was  Harriot  Mellon, 
afterwards  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  who  lived  here 
for  about  twelve  months  whilst  the  theatre  at  Stafford  was  being 
built.  Her  recollections  of  Leek  cannot  have  been  very  pleasant, 
for  on  the  three  nights  when  the  theatre  was  not  open  her  father 
gave  lessons  on  the  piano  and  violin  to  the  young  ladies  of  the 
town,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  his  jealous  wife,  whose  dis- 
satisfaction and  misery  naturally  affected  Harriot,  then  a  beauti- 
ful girl  of  eighteen,  and  already  giving  promise  of  that  histrionic 
excellence  which  has  made  her  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  English 
stage.  A  Leek  "  worthy  "  of  a  very  different  kind  was  John 
Naden,  the  chief  actor  in  a  vulgar  tragedy  of  adultery  and  murder, 
such  as  in  the  Elizabethan  age  might  have  furnished  a  rude,  but 
powerful,  spectacle  for  the  playgoers.  Naden  was  the  young  farm- 
servant  of  Bobert  B rough,  a  grazier  at  White  Lea,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  attract  the  wTanton  favour  of  the  farmer's  wife. 
When  the  intrigue  had  gone  on  some  time  the  woman  determined 
that  her  husband  was  an  impediment  to  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 
Apparently,  she  not  only  planned  the  murder,  but,  when  Naden, 
primed  with  liquor,  had  done  the  deed,  she  went  in  the  darkness 
to  where  the  victim's  body  lay,  riffed  the  pockets,  threw  the  fatal 
knife  away,  and  instigated  her  wretched  paramour  to  swear  that 
he  had  seen  the  murder  committed  by  one  William  Wardle. 
Both  men  were  apprehended,  and  Naden,  after  conviction,  made 
a  full  confession.  The  circumstances  of  his  execution  were  at 
once  striking  and  grotesque.  The  sentence  was  that  he  should 
be  hanged  at  his  master's  door,  and  then  gibbeted  in  irons  on 
Gun  Common.  "Seeing  a  man  hanged"  was  about  the  only 
amusement  which  the  nation  then  provided  for  the  populace,  and 
the  Staffordshire  mob  showed  their  thorough  appreciation  and 
enjoyment.  Leek  was  famous  for  its  strong  "  home-brewed,"  and 
the  public-houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  open  all  night  for  the 
entertainment  of  neighbours  and  "  foreigners,"  who  came  in  their 
thousands  to  watch  the  death  agonies  of  John  Naden.  Many 
were  already  too  drunk  to  watch  the  proceedings  they  had, 
perhaps,  come  weary  miles  to  see.  Such  was  the  audience ;  and 
we  may  now  turn  to  the  nature  of  the  performance  provided  for 
their  edification.  At  nine  o'clock  the  choirs  of  three  churches 
sang  a  funeral  hymn  outside  the  inn  from  which  the 
condemned  man  was  led  forth,  preceded  by  a  magistrate  with 
the  warrant  for  the  execution.  Naden  had  the  halter  already  round 
his  neck,  and  the  end  of  the  rope  was  carried  by  the  hangman,  who 
walked  behind.  Two  clergymen,  one  on  each  side  of  the  culprit, 
gave  such  spiritual  consolation  as  is  customary,  and  Naden,  also 
after  the  general  fashion  of  murderers,  made  great  professions  of 
penitential  piety.  In  front  of  Brough's  house  there  was  a  tree  ; 
a  ladder  was  placed  against  it,  and,  after  the  clergyman  had  read 
the  funeral  service  and  the  choirs  had  sung  the  Fifty-first  Psalm, 
Naden  mounted  the  ladder,  the  rope  was  adjusted,  and  the  ladder 
dragged  away.  He  hung  all  day  in  front  of  his  victim's  house, 
and  then  was  taken  to  Gun  Common,  where  his  body  was  placed 
in  irons  on  a  gibbet  twenty-one  feet  high  and  visible  to  all  the 
country  for  five  miles  round.  This  is  the  grimmest  episode 
recorded  by  Mr.  Miller. 

In  another  vein  is  the  effusion  of  a  shoemaker  poet,  who 


*  Old  Leeke:  Historical,  Biographical,  Anecdotal,  and  Archceolopical. 
Edited  by  Matthew  Henry  Miller,  M.I.J.  Reprinted  from  the  "Leek 
Times."    Leek  :  printed  and  published  at  the  "  Times "  Office. 
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writes  with  great  gusto,  if  not  with  much  delicacy  of  style,  in 
«ulogy  of  "  lumpy  turns  "  : — 

Let  pale-faced  wimmin  sip  aw  dey 
On  slape-destroying  strung  grane  tea, — 
Th'  acrid  juice  th'  nerve  benums — 
They's  none  such  juice  in  lumpy  turns. 

Koind  heavens,  listen  to  mi  prayer) 
Un  grant  me  whoile  oi  tarr}-  here  ; 
Oi  eks  no'  wealth's  uncounted  sums, 
Bu'  health  un  peace  un  lumpy  turns. 

Whether  the  honest  son  of  St.  Crispin  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  the  realization  of  these  not  very  extravagant  desires  is  not 
stated.  "  Lumpy  turns  "  may  help  in  securing  health,  but  peace 
may  be  beyond  the  magic  even  of  oatmeal,  however  skilfully  con- 
cocted. Another  local  poet  refers  to  the  selling  of  wives,  which 
French  novelists  suppose  to  be  as  common  in  England  as  Stock 
Exchange  transactions  : — 

In  Leek  and  Lowe  the  maids  be  so  many 
That  you  can  get  a  wife  for  a  penny. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  correct  quotation  of  the  selling-price  of 
wives.  Three  cases  are  named  ;  one  matron  fetched  half  a  crown, 
the  next  one  shilling  and  ninepence,  and  the  last  a  quart  of  ale. 
Evidently  it  was  a  falling  market,  and  yet  Mr.  Miller's  historical 
accuracy  is  pledged  to  the  assertion  that,  as  to  the  last-mentioned 
lady,  "  a  right  good  wife  she  made  her  purchaser,  an  Irish  binding 
weaver." 


ALPINE  GLACIERS  IN  ADVANCE  AND  RETREAT.* 

ABOUT  thirty  years  since  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  began  a 
rather  precipitate  retreat.  In  1870  the  traveller  often 
.found  a  stone-strewn  plain  or  an  undulating  slope  of  polished 
rock  where,  ten  years  before,  he  had  scrambled  over  crevassed 
ice.  About  five  years  later  a  slight  but  transitory  forward 
movement  was  perceptible ;  now,  however,  the  indications  of  an 
advance  are  becoming  more  marked.  Similar  changes,  at  earlier 
dates,  are  on  record,  which  have  already  engaged  the  attention  of 
Professor  Forel  and  others,  but  their  history  has  been  recently 
investigated  yet  more  minutely  by  Herr  Richter,  who  has  taken 
great  pains  in  consulting  the  original  authorities  for  statements 
generally  current.  Several  errors  have  been  thus  discovered,  and 
the  results  of  his  investigations  are  discussed  in  a  critical  spirit 
and  compared  with  any  evidence  as  to  the  climate  of  the  Alpine 
region  which  can  be  procured  from  ether  sources. 

Glacier  oscillations,  like  most  other  things,  have  their  his- 
torical and  their  traditional  period.  The  former  extends  back  for 
about  three  centuries  ;  prior  to  this  the  notices  are  too  sparse  and 
vague  to  be  of  any  real  use.  In  this  period  eight  marked  epochs 
•of  glacier  growth  are  on  record.  The  first  began  in  1592,  the 
last  (excluding  the  slight  one  of  1875)  in  1835  ;  each,  of  course, 
being  followed  by  a  period  of  diminution.  The  intervals  between 
these  epochs  are  irregular — the  shortest  being  twenty  years,  the 
longest  forty-seven.  The  observations  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  give  any  trustworthy  indication  of  a  law,  but  they 
seem  to  hint  at  one.  Herr  Richter  shows,  by  comparison  of  this 
record  with  one  exhibiting  the  variations  of  climate,  that  not 
only,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  glacier 
dependent  on  the  latter,  but  also  that  an  effect  is  produced  more 
quickly  than  is  generally  supposed.  For  instance,  in  the  present 
century  the  curves,  constructed  by  Herr  Richter  to  exhibit  the 
oscillations  of  the  glacier  and  of  the  mean  annual  temperature, 
very  nearly  correspond. 

But  not  a  few  traditions  assert  that  in  the  middle  ages  the 
glaciers  had  almost  melted  away  from  many  parts  of  the  Alps,  and 
passes  then  were  crossed  by  women  and  children  which  now  are 
left  to  experienced  mountaineers.  These  traditions  were  collected 
and  discussed  several  years  ago  by  the  late  M.  Venetz,  who  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  at  any  rate  a  considerable  basis 
of  truth.  The  more  important  among  them  are  subjected  by 
Herr  Richter  to  a  rigid  examination.  Their  evidence  is  partly 
indirect,  partly  direct ;  the  former  relating  chiefly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vines,  cereals,  &c.  in  localities  where  these  are  no  longer 
grown  ;  the  latter  giving  details  of  the  use  of  passes  which  are 
now  practically  closed.  To  the  former  evidence,  as  Herr  Richter 
shows,  little  weight  can  be  given.  In  the  Alps  man  and  nature 
are  in  constant  conflict ;  the  position  of  the  frontier-line,  as  it 
may  be  called,  between  their  territories  is  determined  by  the 
convenience  of  the  former.  If  a  particular  form  of  cultivation 
ceases  to  be  remunerative,  all  the  advanced  posts  are  abandoned. 
The  northern  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain, 
as  Herr  Richter  points  out,  has  been  affected  in  the  present 
century,  not  by  a  change  of  climate,  but  by  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  corn.  So  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  documentary  evidence, 
precise  though  it  sometimes  seems,  proves  nothing  of  any  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  climate  of  the  Alps  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  traditions  as  to  the  ancient  use  of  certain  passes  do  not 
fare  any  better  at  his  hands.  He  points  out  that  in  certain  cases 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  pass,  now  almost  abandoned,  may  once 

*  Geschichte  der  Schwankungen  der  Alpengletscher.  Von  E.  Richter, 
in  Graz.  Separatabdruck  aus  der  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  und  Oester- 
reichisehen  Alpenvereins,  1891,  Band  xxii.    Wien,  1891. 


have  been  in  common  use,  provided  it  presents  no  serious  diffi- 
culties. The  construction  of  roads  in  the  Alps  has  made  great 
changes  in  this  respect.  Men  will  go,  as  a  rule,  by  the  route 
which  is  the  least  troublesome.  But  in  olden  time,  before  some 
deep  gorge  was  traversed  by  a  road  or  a  precipitous  crag  was 
pierced,  the  lower  pass,  even  if  its  upper  part  were  the  less 
rugged,  may  not  have  been  on  the  whole  the  easier  to  cross. 
Even  valley  paths,  before  good  roads  were  made,  had  their 
difficulties,  so  that  men  may  have  formerly  preferred  a  short 
cut  across  a  mountain  range  to  a  long  diStour,  which  is 
now  made  on  account  of  the  excellent  highways.  Hence  it 
may  be  true  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  certain  passes  were 
more  frequently  crossed  than  at  the  present  day,  and  yet 
there  has  been  no  material  change  iii  the  climate  of  the  Alps. 
Thus  the  Monte  Moro  has  been  disestablished  by  the  Simplon 
road,  not  by  the  glaciers  at  the  head  of  the  Saas-thal.  The  Col 
de  Fenetre  is  very  dependent  upon  the  minor  oscillations  of  the 
Getroz  and  Mont  Durand  glaciers,  and  is  still  quite  an  easy  pass, 
so  long  as  these  do  not  advance  beyond  their  average  limits.  The 
evidence  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Col  d'He"rens,  when  carefully 
scrutinized,  dwindles  away  to  little  more  than  that  the  pass  from 
an  early  date  has  been  occasionally  traversed.  At  that  concern- 
ing the  Col  du  Geant,  Herr  Richter  almost  scoffs.  Even  if  all 
the  snow  had  melted  away,  and  the  rocks  thus  exposed  were  the 
easiest  possible,  the  actual  distance  between  Chamouni  and 
Courmayeur  would  make  very  frequent  communication — as  for 
church-going — impossible,  for  the  crest  of  the  pass  is  more  than 
seven  thousand  feet  above  either  village.  The  yet  better  known 
and  even  more  circumstantial  stories  about  the  communication 
between  Canton  Valais  and  Grindelwald,  whether  by  the  Monch 
Joch  or  some  route  slightly  to  the  east  of  this  pass,  are  shown  to 
present  difficulties  quite  as  great — in  short,  under  his  treatment 
the  traditions,  not  the  glaciers,  become  unsubstantial,  and  the 
warm  epoch  in  the  medieval  history  of  the  Alps  goes  the  way  of 
many  other  legends. 


BOOKS  ON  AFRICA.* 

TF  any  person  of  profane  tastes  with  the  especial  weakness — 
J-  that  barbarian  weakness  for  a  good  fight — which  makes  our 
American  critics  groan  in  pain  for  us,  were  to  come  upon  an 
unpretending  little  book,  printed  by  a  "  Church  Printing  Com- 
pany," written  by  a  Canon  of  Bloemfontein,  and  frankly  calling 
itself  a  "  sketch  of  African  mission  life,"  he  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  this  was  not  literature  for  him.  But  he  would 
make  a  very  great  mistake.  Canon  Widdicombe  is,  indeed,  not 
in  the  least  an  unclerical  parson.  He  evidently  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  his  work,  of  which  he  gives  sufficient  details,  and 
which  was  a  very  different  kind  of  life  from  the  pony-carriage- 
and-pension  existence  which  some  have  ascribed  to  missionaries 
and  colonial  clergy  generally.  To  sleep  out  on  the  veldt  for 
weeks  between  piles  of  boxes,  but  with  no  canopy  but  heaven,  is 
all  very  well  when  you  do  it  for  fun ;  but  it  is  not  quite  such 
fun  when  you  do  it  for  duty.  But  of  these  things,  and  of  Mr. 
Widdicombe's  domestic  troubles,  which  were  heavy,  and  so  forth, 
we  do  not  propose  to  speak — you  may  find  such  things  in  many 
publications  of  the  kind,  though  not  often  done  with  so  much 
unction,  and  so  little  greasiness  as  here.  Canon  Widdicombe 
is  not  only  a  faithful  and  devoted  priest,  he  is  an  agreeable 
humourist,  and  recounts  his  little  mishaps  in  his  task  very  plea- 
santly. The  writer  of  the  following  is  no  Chadband  or 
Stiggins : — 

Our  hut  builder,  Ntoana,  proved  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy man,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  observe  that  he  came  regularly  to 
our  mission  services.  I  had  many  pleasant  talks  with  him  in  the  evening 
when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over,  and  was  glad  to  rind  that,  though 
he  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  not  taken  a  second 
wife.  This  looked  hopeful  ;  so  one  day  I  made  bold  to  say  to  him  that  I 
hoped  he  would  not  do  so.  I  besought  him  not  to  place  such  a  bar  between 
himself  and  the  service  of  the  Saviour,  of  Whose  redeeming  love  and  power 
ha  had  now  begun  to  learn.  "  No  Monere,"  said  he,  with  a  deprecatory 
shake  of  the  head.  "  I  shall  never  do  so.  I  should  not  think  of  doing 
such  a  thing."  On  my  assuring  him  that  that  was  good  news  in- 
deed, he  replied  with  something  like  a  suppressed  sigh,  ■•  No,  Monere  ; 
indeed,  I  shall  never  take  a  second  wife.  What  with  her  bad  temper  and 
scolding  words,  one  of  them  is  quite  enough  ;  two  of  them  would  hill  me  !" 

What  could  I  reply  to  that  ?    I  felt  beaten,  and  said  nothing. 

There  are  other  good  stories  of  the  kind,  and  there  is  a  capital 
description  of  Basutoland,  and  so  forth. 

But  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  book  to  us  unregene- 
rate  ones  is  the  history  of  the  Basuto  War ;  a  history  fit, 
alas !  like  that  of  too  many  South  African  wars,  to  make 
Englishmen  blush,  but  singularly  vivid  and  interesting.  Canon 
Widdicombe  was  in  the  very  thick  of  it,  both  during  the 
actual  rebellion  and  the  subsequent  partisan  warfare  between 
"  Jonathan  "  and  "  Joel."  Thlotse — the  mission  station  he  had 
created — was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  head-quarters  of  loyalty  ;  and 
though  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  so  near  the  Free  State 
border  that,  at  a  pinch,  neutral  territory  could  be  gained,  the 

*  fourteen  Years  in  Basutoland.  By  John  Widdicombe.  London : 
Church  Printing  Company.  1891. 

The  World's  Great  Explorers — Livingstone.  By  H.H.Johnston,  C.B. 
London  :  G.  Philip.  1891. 

Zambesia.    By  E.  P.  Mathers.    London  :  King,  Sell,  &  Eailtou.  1891. 
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suddenness  of  Joel's  raids  and  those  of  Lis  allies  made  tilings 
very  awkward.  The  'scapes  were  numerous — Thlotse  being  once 
saved  by  the  Kimberley  Horse  when  its  garrison  was  within  an 
ace  of  starvation — and  friends  were  nearly  as  unpleasant  as  foes. 
A  well-intentioned  but  exceedingly  drunk  trooper  of  the  said 
Horse,  with  whom  Mr.  Widdicombe  one  day  fell  in,  fired  three 
barrels  of  his  revolver  point  blank  at  his  chaplain's  head, 
after  which  the  chaplain  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting the  man's  companions — who  were  as  drunk  as  he,  but 
virtuously  so — from  lynching  him  on  the  spot  for  sacrilege. 
Safe  from  this  danger,  he  fell  in  with  a  worse  :  an  itinerant  poet 
who  wished  to  read  his  own  poetry  before  the  luckless  parson 
(who  was  drenched  to  the  skin)  had  even  taken  his  clothes  off. 
But  the  best  thing  in  the  book — a  thing  we  should  like  to  quote 
entire,  if  it  were  not  fifteen  good  pages  long — is  the  story  of  the 
last  attack  on  Thlotse  in  the  tribal  war,  when  Jonathan  Molapo's 
authority  was  pretty  well  established,  after  a  tremendous  escape. 
The  thing  really  ought  to  have  been  told  in  verse,  though  it  is 
good  enough  in  Mr.  Widdicombe's  unvarnished  prose.  All  the 
"  Mabelete  "  (ex-rebel  and  still  practically  rebellious  chiefs)  had 
combined  to  finish  off  their  relation  Jonathan ;  and,  with  some 
thirteen  thousand  men  to  his  less  than  two  thousand,  had  arranged 
a  plan  to  attack  Thlotse  on  all  sides.  Jonathan,  taking  the  only 
possible  course,  blocked  up  a  pass  against  one  body,  trusted  to 
another  not  coming  up  in  time,  flung  himself  upon  the  third — 
about  three  times  his  strength — with  his  whole  force,  and 
smashed  it  utterly.  But  the  fight  and  pursuit  led  him  far 
away,  and  the  chief  appointed  to  guard  the  pass  proved 
a  fool  or  a  traitor,  and  stood  aside ;  so  that  Joel,  with  five 
thousand  men,  came  on  towards  the  practically  undefended 
town.  There  were  not  fifty  fighting  men  in  Thlotse,  and 
the  chief  of  these  were  Tugunya,  a  Fingo  loyalist,  and  some  thirty 
of  his  men.  The  European  women,  children,  and  non-combatants, 
except  Mr.  Widdicombe  himself,  got  over  the  border  into  the 
Orange  River  territory,  and  the  chaplain  saddled  his  horse,  left 
him  ready  to  be  used  if  possible,  but  made  up  his  mind  to  see  the 
thing  out  with  his  native  flock.  If  not  Homer,  Scott ;  if  not 
Scott,  Kingsley,  ought  to  have  been  there  to  tell  how  the  five 
thousand  came  on  slowly  over  the  hill  towards  the  doomed  town, 
how  in  the  doorway  of  each  house  stood  the  house-mother  with 
"the  spare  assegai "  in  her  hand,  waiting  to  die  fighting  for  her 
children,  and  how  Tugunya  and  his  thirty  Fingoes  sallied  very 
slowly  out,  and  deployed  in  orthodox  fashion  across  the  road.  Now 
in  this  "  edge  of  a  razor  "  there  came  to  the  chaplain  one  Hermanns 
Norkie,  a  Hottentot,  having  ridden  up  in  hopes  to  rescue  Mr. 
Widdicombe,  who  had  baptized  him.  And  when  Mr.  Widdicombe 
would  not  go,  the  soul  of  Hermanus  was  sad,  until  it  occurred  to 
them  both  that  some  coffee  would  be  a  good  thing  in  that  shadow 
of  death.  Whereat  Hermanus  brightened  up  (the  five  thousand 
advancing  meanwhile),  and  he  observed  that  he  had  two  or  three 
ribbetjes  (salted  ribs  of  mutton)  in  the  saddle-bag,  and  a  couple  of 
onions  too,  and  that  he  would  fry  them.  For,  said  he,  "  The  rebels 
will  hardly  be  here  for  half  an  hour ;  and  before  that  time  the 
ribbetjes  as  well  as  the  coffee  will  be  ready.  And  they  have 
not  yet  got  us  :  and  the  Lord  is  great."  And  the  Lord  was 
great ;  and  so  also  (speaking  reverently)  was  Tugunya  the  Fingo. 
For  when  the  five  thousand  came  within  range,  what  must 
he  and  his  thirty  do  but  show  fight,  and  blaze  away  steadily. 
Whereat  Joel's  men,  either  thinking  that  this  betokened  an 
ambuscade  or  what  not,  actually  retired  over  the  hills  and  left 
Thlotse  safe.  Which  story  no  sagaman  or  trouvere  need  have 
disdained  ;  and  assuredly  the  author  of  Aliscans  or  the  author  of 
Grettir  would  not  have  omitted  the  episode  of  Hermanus  Norkie 
and  the  ribbetjes. 

Mr.  Johnston,  who  would  have  told  this  story  very  well,  has 
nothing  so  stirring  to  tell  us  as  the  escape  of  Thlotse  ;  but  he  has 
an  excellent  subject  in  Livingstone,  and  has  treated  it  excellently. 
It  is,  we  think,  almost  Ihe  first  time  that  an  expert  in  African 
travel  has  written  on  the  subject,  not  with  reference  to  his  own 
achievements,  and  not  in  criticism  of  others'  work  ;  and  the  prac- 
tice is  certainly  justified  of  the  example.  The  preliminary  gene- 
ralizations as  to  African  history  and  geography  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  omitted  with  advantage  ;  for  this  kind  of  generalization 
is  perilous,  and  some  of  Mr.  Johnston's  comments  on  Livingstone's 
earlier  life  are  liable  to  be  misconstrued  in  their  reference  to  reli- 
gious questions — things  always  awkward  to  handle.  But  when 
we  get  the  explorer  fairly  launched  Mr.  Johnston  is  admirable, 
and  we  know  no  account  of  Livingstone's  work,  except  his  own, 
that  approaches  this  in  excellence.  It  is  especially  good  in  the 
very  difficult  point  of  hitting  the  mean  between  mere  hero- 
worship  and  mere  carping  criticism.  Mr.  Johnston,  we  think,  is 
to  be  specially  commended  for  having  brought  out  very  clearly 
the  lamentable  mistake  which  Livingstone  made  in  taking  so 
little  care  of  himself,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  attempting  to 
"rough  it"  in  tropical  climates.  He  has  done  justice  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Portuguese  towards  Livingstone,  and  to  the  wide 
difference  to  be  set  between  "  white  "  and  "  black  "  members  of 
that  nation,  to  the  latter  of  whom — half-castes  who  sometimes 
have  very  little  more  of  Portugal  in  them  than  their  names — is 
due  the  scandal  charged  on  their  country.  And  we  are  not  sorry 
to  see  that  he  has  a  sharp,  though,  we  fear,  a  useless  and  belated, 
word  for  the  miscalled  sportsmanship  which  simply  kills  rare 
beasts  for  the  sake  of  killing.  Incidentally  he  has  a  good  many 
remarks  on  the  new  acquisitions  of  England,  and  we  rejoice — 
but  rather  ruefully,  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth — 
at  a  note  in  which  he  points  out  how  we,  who  are  blamed  for 


land-grabbing,  actually  let  the  useful  and  delightful  station 
of  the  Comoro  Islands  drop  into  French  mouths  when  we  had  all 
but  gathered,  and  had  the  best  possible  right  to  gather,  it  our- 
selves. With  regard  to  Livingstone's  character,  Mr.  Johnston 
disdainfully  knocks  on  the  head  as  few  other  men  could  have  done 
some  miserable  gossip  and  scandal  about  his  great  predecessor,  and 
he  has  interspersed  various  shrewd  and  useful  comments.  But  he 
has  not  judged  it  necessary  (for  which  we  are  rather  sorry)  to 
follow  the  old  and  good  fashion  of  summing  his  hero  up  in  a  cha- 
racter-portrait. The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that,  though  Living- 
stone's actual  discoveries  in  his  last  long  and  rather  miserable 
wanderings,  before  and  after  he  met  Mr.  Stanley,  were  in  a  way 
the  greatest  of  all,  he  was  only  quite  himself  in  his  first  famous 
journey.  His  health  had  not  then  broken  down,  he  had  only 
African  natives  to  manage,  over  whom  his  influence  was  always 
supreme,  and  he  had  no  responsibilities  to  interfere  with  him. 
In  the  subsequent  experiences  about  the  Zambesi  and  Shire'  he 
was  hampered  by  his  consular  duty,  by  having  to  dry-nurse 
and  set  up  the  Universities  Mission,  and  by  having  to  manage  a 
lot  of  white  men  besides — a  task  for  which  he  was  not  very 
well  fitted,  and  his  brother  (whose  side  he  naturally  took)  still 
less.  In  his  third  period,  which  should  have  been  the  most 
momentous  of  all,  he  handicapped  himself  by  taking  with 
him  a  parcel  of  rascally  sepoys,  Nassick  interpreters,  Johanna- 
men,  and  so  forth,  while  his  health  became  worse  and  worse,  till 
at  last  it  broke  down  altogether,  and  fixed  ideas,  as  they  always 
will  in  such  a  case,  got  the  better  of  him.  Had  he  been  the  man 
he  was  twenty  years  earlier,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  last  seven 
years  of  wandering  would  have  anticipated  and  bettered  all  the- 
subsequent  work  of  Cameron,  Stanley,  and  others,  and  not  impro- 
bably have  resulted  in  an  English  Congo  State  across  the  breadth 
of  Africa.  As  it  was,  he  quartered  the  country  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  lakes  in  a  manner  extraordinary  in  re- 
gard to  personal  endurance  and  management  of  small  means  ; 
but  with  results,  geographical,  political,  and  other,  quite  inade- 
quate to  his  heroic  endeavours  and  hideous  sufferings.  The 
unlucky  delusion  about  the  Nile  was,  of  course,  the  source  of  all 
this,  and  it  can  only  be  said  that  but  for  it  he  would  probably 
not  have  kept  up  at  all. 

Mr.  Mathers  frankly  informs  us  that  his  book  is  a  "collaticious" 
one.  Translating  as  frankly  this  post-classical  Latin  into  good 
sound  English,  we  may  call  it  a  hash — a  hash  of  newspaper 
reports,  extracts  from  books,  interviews,  public  documents,  and 
what  not,  concerning  the  history  and  acquisition  by  England  of 
Cis  and  Trans-Zamhesia  generally.  This  is  not,  we  think,  the 
first  book  of  the  kind  devoted  to  this  same  subject  that  we  have 
had  to  notice,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  the  matter 
should  thus  be  left  a  prey  to  scissors  and  paste.  Nor  is  it  very 
polite  of  Mr.  Mathers  to  quote  one  of  the  authorities — an  autho- 
rity, too,  second  to  none,  if  not  so  much  prone  in  the  press  as  some 
others — and  then  to  say  that  he  prefers  another,  certainly  not 
superior,  who  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  first.  Mr.  Mathers's 
preferences  may  be  personally  interesting,  but,  merely  as  such,  are 
historically  unimportant.  Still  we  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with 
his  collaticioushess ;  for,  though  he  has  not  accomplished  a  book, 
he  has  presented  us  with  a  bundle  of  useful,  if  rather  ill-arranged, 
documents,  which  contains,  besides  a  good  deal  of  fine  confused 
reading,  some  fair  illustrations  and  some  useful  maps.  Which 
things  may  make  one  for  practical  purposes  condone,  if  not  exactly 
forgive,  some  fearful  journalist's  English,  and  such  "  snip-and- 
stick  "  arrangement  as  we  have  seldom  seen. 


HOW  NOT  TO  WRITE  A  FAIRY  TALE.* 

AMONG  other  matters  not  so  easy  as  they  seem  may  be 
reckoned  the  writing  of  a  fairy  tale.  How  not  to  do  it  may 
be  learned  by  any  one  who  can  read  a  few  pages  of  Mr.  Madox 
Hueft'er's  The  Brown  Old.  We  would  not  willingly  say  much 
against  The  Brown  Owl  for  divers  reasons,  and  chiefly  because, 
if  the  author  does  not  know  how  to  write  a  fairy  tale  at  present, 
his  publishers  know  how  to  print  and  bind  and  generally  to- 
present  a  book  meant  for  "  The  Children's  Library."  Happy 
children  who  are  to  own  books  as  pretty  and  portable  as  this  is, 
if  only  "  the  reading "  be  in  a  concatenation  accordingly  !  But 
a  fairy  tale  should  not  be  long,  should  not  contain  sarcastic  hits,  and 
should  be  readable.  The  Brown  Owl  is  very  long,  some  of  the 
remarks  appear  to  be  satirical,  others  are  apparently  facetious, 
and  as  to  perusing  the  work  from  cover  to  cover,  we  have  found 
the  task  beyond  our  powers.  Fairy  tales  should  never  contain 
long  descriptions  of  nature  and  the  like,  and  princesses  should 
never  have  "  a  wealth  of  golden  hair."  Nor  is  anything  gained 
by  styling  the  villain  Merrymineral,  while  the  efforts  at  fun  in 
the  scene  of  the  doctor,  the  owl,  and  the  umbrella  are  likely  to 
eclipse  the  gaiety  of  nurseries.  It  is  a  dreadfully  tedious  book 
to  a  grown-up  reader  who  is  fond  of  fairy  tales.  This  condemns 
it,  for  a  good  fairy  tale  is  good  for  people  of  all  ages,  if  they  be 
people  of  sense.  Such  students  cannot  stand  long  fairy  tales, 
with  some  exceptions,  nor  (again  with  exceptions)  satirical  fairy 
tales,  nor  sentimental,  and  descriptive,  and  allegorical  fairy 
tales,  nor  fairy  tales  which  are  mere  imbecile  gabble.  Most 
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modem  nursery  legends  fall  under  one  or  other  or  all  of 
these  condemnations.  Generally  people  go  wrong,  first,  in  the 
matter  of  length.  All  the  good  old  traditional  marchen  are  short. 
Then  they  go  wrong  in  a  hind  of  winking  at  a  grown-up  public, 
in  a  way  of  banter,  which  means  nothing  to  children.  Or  they 
bother  their  audience  with  vapid  sentimental  descriptions  of 
flowers,  sunsets,  and  things  in  general,  or  they  inculcate  some 
misty  moral,  or  they  feel  called  upon  to  be  pathetic,  in  the  style 
of:— 

Little  Johnny ; 

Pair  of  skates  ! 
Hole  in  ice ! 

Golden  gates ! 

Finally,  most  modern  authors  of  fairy  tales  have  no  narrative 
gift.  Whatever  kind  of  fiction  they  write  they  would  write  it 
wrongly.  Mr.  Madox  Hueffer,  as  we  have  said,  writes  a  long, 
descriptive,  dull,  and  facetious  fairy  tale.  Children,  or  some 
children,  may  like  it ;  they  are  so  good-natured,  that  they  are 
pleased  by  any  effort  to  amuse  them  by  any  pretty  book ;  and 
this  is  a  very  pretty  book  outwardly.  But  to  critics  it  is  not 
permitted  to  have  the  hearts  of  little  children  ;  they  must  say,  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  whether  a  story  is  good  or  bad  in  its 
kind.  We  must  'firmly  and  regretfully  say  that  The  Brown  Oiul 
is  not  a  happy  experiment  in  an  art  where  failure  is  all  but 
universal,  and  where  success  is  exceedingly  rare. 

The  best  stories  for  a  child's  library,  or  for  a  man's,  are, 
of  course,  the  old  traditional  stories.  They  never  lose  their 
charm,  whether  they  are  told  by  Perrault,  or  brought  from 
India  by  Miss  Frere  in  Old  Deccan  Days,  or  translated  by 
Sir  George  Dasent  from  the  Norse,  or  collected,  and  perhaps 
a  trifle  touched  up,  by  the  Grimms.  The  ancient  fairy  tales 
were  good  gold  at  first,  and  they  have  been  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  children  through  innumerable  generations.  Thus 
all  surplusage  has  been  cut  down,  and  everything  in  any  way 
inappropriate  has  perished.  Thousands  of  grandmothers  and 
grandchildren  have  made  them  masterpieces,  and  the  genius  of 
Perrault  has  added  just  a  faint  suspicion  of  worldly  wit,  usually 
omitted  in  recent  English  translations.  Next  to  the  immemorial 
traditions  of  the  nursery,  the  best  fairy  tales  are  those  which  keep 
closest  to  those  truly  classical  models.  The  earliest  and  greatest 
modern  name  in  this  province  is  that  of  Mme.  d'Aulnoy  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  generally  took  her 
incidents  from  the  old  popular  store ;  but  she  combined  them 
in  new  groupings  and  invented  others  of  her  own.  She  added 
a  good  deal  of  courtly  pastoral  and  courtly  banter,  but  these 
are  often  so  pretty,  or  so  humorous,  that  they  pass  and  please 
us  even  now.  Her  princesses  are  delightfully  inconsequent, 
children  in  heart,  like  the  lady  who  runs  off  with  the  greedy 
Ambassador,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  master,  the  King.  No- 
body thinks  the  worse  of  her  for  her  innocent  elopement,  her  re- 
sidence on  Squirrel  Island,  where  food  ran  short,  and  the  lover 
devoured  all  the  milk  and  honey.  In  L'Oiseau  Bleu,  Mme. 
d'Aulnoy  combines  the  legendary  donnee  of  the  lover  changed 
into  a  bird  with  the  beautiful  old  ending  of  The  Brown  Bull  o' 
Norroivay : — 

The  glassy  hill  I  clamb  for  thee, 

The  bluidy  shirt  I  wrang  for  thee, 

And  will  you  no  waken  and  speak  to  me  ? 

But  she  alters  the  incidents  into  accordance  with  courtly  manners, 
and  there  is  a  dainty  prettiness  still  in  these,  though  it  can  never 
supersede  the  old  simplicity.  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  perhaps  alone, 
has  written  a  really  popular  fairy  tale  which  ends  badly,  The 
Yellow  Dwarf.  This,  with  other  work  of  hers,  has  won  its 
way  to  the  truly  popular,  to  the  chapbook  and  the  pantomime. 
The  Comte  de  Caylus  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  if  he  wrote 
Rosanella  and  the  charming  story,  Heart  of  Ice.  Children  may 
not  care  for  the  two  candidates  for  the  queenship  of  Fairyland. 
These  enchantresses  worked  competitive  miracles;  one  created 
a  prince  eternally  inconstant,  the  other  a  princess  to  whom 
nobody  could  be  faithless.  The  original  of  this  invention  is 
in  Apollodorus  or  Hyginus,  but  the  French  perversion  of  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  myth  of  the  origin  of  Maids  of  Honour. 
The  best  of  those  courtly  fairy  tales,  then,  have  grace  and 
wit,  and  they  rest  on  ancient  data.  We  must  come  to  The 
Rose  and  the  Ring  before  we  find  a  later  fairy  tale  which 
is  good  both  for  young  and  old.  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  rather 
than  Perrault,  was  the  model  whom  Mr.  Thackeray  imitated 
and  surpassed.  For  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  is  equally  good, 
as  the  truly  original  Alice  is  equally  good,  for  all  readers, 
from  eight  to  eighty.  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  has  more  human 
interest  than  Alice,  but  it  is  vain  to  distinguish  among  master- 
pieces. Most  other  modern  fairy  tales,  except  Andersen's,  of 
course,  are  failures.  As  this  is  manifestly  true,  in  the  eyes  of 
pure  reason,  we  can  hardly  blame  Mr.  Madox  Hueffer,  or  any  one 
else,  for  failing  with  a  fairy  tale,  but  we  may  blame  the  audacity 
of  those  who  try  to  sit  in  the  seat  perilous  of  Mother  Goose, 
and  perhaps  we  may  admit  that  Mr.  Ruskin  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded with  The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  But  people  will  seek 
the  fairy  graal  and  will  perish  in  the  quest. 


EXCURSIONS  BY  RIP  VAN  WINKLE.* 

IN  an  essay  on  Michel  Angelo  which  appears  in  this  volume 
Mr.  Story  repeats  the  interesting  anecdote  which  tells  us  that 
the  great  sculptor,  in  his  old  age,  made  a  drawing  of  himself  in  a 
child's  go-cart,  with  the  motto  Ancora  imparo — "  I  am  still  learn- 
ing." It  is  a  little  odd  that  Mr.  Story  should  quote  this  anecdote, 
and  miss  the  whole  of  its  application.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  reached  or  approached  those  venerable  years 
in  which  Michel  Angelo  returned  with  exquisite  modesty  to  the 
fountains  of  learning ;  but  he  must  certainly  have  long  passed 
that  period  of  early  youth  in  which  an  easy  ignorance  of  things 
in  general  may  still  be  worn  with  grace.  We  are  sure  that 
many  years  have  passed  over  his  head  since  he  whispered  Ancora 
imparo  to  himself,  and  we  are  afraid  that  he  will  be  roughly 
awakened  one  of  these  days  to  the  discovery  that  he  is  a  Rip  van 
Winkle  of  literary  and  artistic  criticism. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  treat, 
and  the  author  deigns  to  provide  no  help  for  the  reviewer.  There 
is  not  a  prefatory  note  to  explain  when  these  Excursions  were 
made,  whether  they  have  appeared  before,  or  why  they  are  now 
presented  to  the  public.  Without  introduction  or  dedication, 
they  are  handed  to  us  as  contributions  to  the  higher  criticism  in 
the  year  of  grace  1 891,  with  all  its  antiquarianism,  exoticism, 
and  impressionism,  its  cult  of  the  "  bunt  and  "  derb,"  and  its 
turmoil  of  exact  and  rarefied  knowledge.  It  is  not  encouraging, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  take  tip  a  new  volume  of  Excursions  in 
Art  and  Letters,  and  to  read  this  as  the  opening  sentence  : — 

The  overthrow  of  the  pagan  religion  was  the  deathblow  of  pagan  art. 
The  temples  shook  to  their  foundations,  the  statues  of  the  gods  shuddered, 
a  shadow  darkened  across  the  pictured  and  sculptured  world,  when 
through  the  ancient  realm  was  heard  the  wail,  "  Pan,  great  Pan  is  dead." 
The  nymphs  fled  to  their  caves  affrighted.  Dryads,  Oreads,  and  Naiads 
abandoned  the  groves,  mountains,  and  streams  that  they  for  ages  had 
haunted.  Their  voices  were  heard  no  more  singing  by  shadowy  brooks, 
their  faces  peered  no  longer  through  the  sighing  woods ;  and  of  all  the 
mighty  train  of  greater  and  lesser  divinities  and  deified  heroes  to  whom 
Greece  and  Rome  had  bent  the  knee  and  offered  sacrifice,  Orpheus  alone 
lingered  in  the  guise  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

We  know  this  kind  of  criticism ;  it  comes  from  Sheffield,  it 
flourished  at  Sheffield  before  Mr.  Ruskin  cast  his  aegis  over  that 
naughty  town.  It  can  almost  be  dated.  Whether  it  left  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Story  this  year  or  not,  its  inspiration,  its  style,  its  temper 
belong  to  the  early  forties.  It  is  at  least  half  a  century  out  of 
date.  Nor,  when  we  proceed  further,  do  Mr.  Story's  lucubra- 
tions gain  any  freshness.  At  best,  they  have  the  sweetness  of 
pot-pourri,  a  faded  odour  of  intellectual  gentility.  At  worst,  they 
are  very  musty  indeed. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  best  able  to  share  our  astonishment 
at  the  form  of  this  superannuated  publication  if  we  put  him  in 
possession  of  its  contents.  The  Excursions  in  Art  and  Letters  are 
five  disconnected  essays,  on  Michel  Angelo,  on  Phidias  and  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  on  the  Art  of  Casting  in  Plaster  among  the  Ancients, 
A  Conversation  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Distortions  of  the 
English  Stage.  All  five  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  superb 
neglect  of  recent  authorities  of  every  description  on  the  subjects 
they  treat.  That  on  Michel  Angelo,  after  giving  an  extremely 
jejune  and  superficial  description  of  the  movement  of  ideas  during 
the  Renaissance,  proceeds  to  recount  the  life  of  the  famous  artist. 
There  are  two  ways,  of  course,  in  which  this  may  at  the  present 
date  be  done.  A  critic  of  authority  may  look  beyond  and  above 
the  dust  of  the  workshop  of  antiquarianism,  and  may  give  an 
analysis  of  the  genius  of  Michel  Angelo,  little  disturbed  by  the 
detail  of  his  personal  history  ;  or  else  a  biographer  must  impress 
into  his  service  all  the  discoveries,  all  the  conjectures,  of  the 
latest  historians  of  the  artist's  career.  If  there  be  a  middle  course 
which  is  warrantable,  it  certainly  is  not  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Story,  who,  without  quoting  a  single  authority,  and  apparently 
without  a  reference  to  any  writer  more  recent  than  Roscoe,  tells 
once  more,  with  all  its  anecdotes,  the  old  semi-fabulous  story  of 
Michel  Angelo's  life.  A  meagre  criticism,  old-fashioned  and 
unimpressive  to  the  last  degree,  fills  up  the  gaps  of  this  thread- 
bare narrative.  His  account  of  Michel  Angelo  as  a  poet  makes 
us  positively  doubt  whether  Mr.  Story  has  ever  held  the  Sonnets 
in  his  hand.  When  he  writes  that  "  Savonarola  was  [Michel 
Angelo's]  single  friend,"  we  wonder  what  it  is,  relating  to  the 
sculptor,  that  Mr.  Story  has  read. 

The  essay  on  Phidias  is  a  little  less  perfunctory,  and  is 
animated  by  something  like  an  idea.  It  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  was  neither  executed  nor  even 
designed  by  Phidias,  but  that  he  was  merely  "  the  general 
superintendent  of  public  works  at  Athens."  Mr.  Story,  working 
as  it  were,  in  a  vacuum,  disdaining  all  the  antiquarian  litera- 
ture of  the  last  half-century,  and  referring  only  to  such  autho- 
rities as  "  Mr.  Philip  Smith  in  his  Dictionary  of  Biography 
and  Mythology,"  and  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, 
summons  all  these  forces  around  him  to  prove  that  Phidias  was 
somebody  else.  We  are  not  quite  clear  who  he  was ;  but,  we 
should  fancy,  probably  Bacon.  Phidias  could  not  have  designed 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  not  being  clever  enough.  Bacon  was  a  very 
clever  man,  therefore  they  were  probably  designed  by  him.  We 
offer  this  second  suggestion  to  Mr.  Story,  who  may  like  to  use  it 
in  a  future  edition.    He  may  also  like  to  revise  or  explain  the 
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bewildering  statement  that  a  certain  manuscript  is  "  still  (dis- 
gracefully enough)  existing  in  the  imperial  library  in  Paris." 
What,  in  the  name  of  Hip  van  Winkle,  is  "  the  imperial  library 
in  Paris,"  and  why  is  it  disgraceful  for  a  nice  respectable  MS.  to 
exist  there  ?  Put  would  it  not  be  well  for  a  gentleman  who  un- 
dertakes to  write  about  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  that  in  a  very  pre- 
cise and  dictatorial  manner,  to  makehimself  superficially  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  monographs  which  have  appeared  since  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge?  We  were 
nourished  in  our  owTn  infancy  by  that  Library,  which  was  fairly 
entertaining ;  but  final  wre  cannot  admit  that  it  even  pretended 
to  be. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  Mr.  Story  invited  us  to  overhear  him  in 
his  conversations  with  his  friends  regarding  questions  of  litera- 
ture and  art.  "We  are  afraid  that  on  that  occasion  we  were  not 
very  serious,  and  even  got  up  a  little  Punch  and  Judy  show 
of  our  own  outside  the  mission-hall  where  Mr.  Story  and  his 
friends  were  prosing.  But  our  author  is  incorrigible.  His 
absence  of  humour  is  absolutely  intimidating,  and  wre  have  no 
temptation  to  continue  our  frivolity.  Who  could  jest  with  an 
American  gentleman  who  calls  up  the  ghost  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  encourages  it  to  confide  in  his  bosom  by  all  the  banali- 
ties of  civil  patronage?  Conceive  the  meeting  of  the  im- 
perial philosopher  and  of  Mr.  Story,  when  the  former  is  all 
bashfulness  and  gush,  and  can  scarcely  be  persuaded,  and  yet  is 
eagerness  itself,  to  pour  forth  his  inmost  convictions.  Mr.  Story 
keeps  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  point,  for  he  has  grown  rather 
garrulous  since  his  death.  "  Yet  would  you  say  that  formulas 
are  of  no  use  ? "  insists  Mr.  Story,  austerely.  "  Undoubtedly 
they  are  useful ;  they  are  trunks  in  which  we  pack  our  goods  " ; 
the  philosopher  hastens  to  acknowledge,  for  he  has  lost  none  of 
his  concise  and  appropriate  diction.  "  I  pray  you  do  not  hesitate  ; 
speak !  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  hear  you,"  says  affable  Mr. 
Story,  and  the  Emperor  pours  forth  an  interminable  screed  about 
the  Trinity,  and  what  induced  God  to  drive  Adam  and  Eve  out 
of  Paradise.  "Pray  go  on,"  says  Mr.  Story;  "shall  we  mea- 
sure God  by  our  feeble  wits?  "  he  continues,  gently  lowering  him- 
self to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  Emperor.  "  Pray  go  on,"  he 
repeats,  for  Marcus  Aurelius,  fluttered  and  disturbed,  becomes 
rather  incoherent.  He  does  go  on,  until  he  abruptly  quits  the 
room,  leaving  behind  him  "  a  refined  and  delicate  odour."  Mr. 
Story  rushes  to  the  window,  and  murmurs,  "  The  doers  of  the  law 
shall  be  justified."  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  justify  the 
authors  of  such  imaginary  conversations  as  these. 

By  far  the  most  preposterous  of  these  essays,  however,  is  the 
last.  In  "  Distortions  of  the  English  Stage  "  Mr.  Story  lashes 
the  theatrical  traditions  of  this  country,  and  satirizes  English 
acting  without  mercy.  No  word  in  any  part  of  the  volume,  no 
date,  no  note  suggests  that  any  word  in  this  essay  is  not  applic- 
able to  the  present  or  the  coming  season.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  "  a  strong  reaction  is  taking  place  against  the  stilted 
conventionalism  and  elaborate  artifice  of  the  last  generation." 
A\  hat  do  our  readers  suppose  are  instances  of  this  reaction  ? 
The  comedies  of  Mr.  Pinero  or  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Jones,  the 
experiments  of  Tolstoi  or  of  Ibsen  ?  By  no  means.  Writing,  or, 
at  all  events,  publishing  in  1891,  Mr.  Story  can  hit  upon  no 
better  instance  of  modern  reaction  than  "  the"  Legend  of  Florence 
of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,"  which  appeared  in  1840.  "But,"  he  con- 
tinues plaintively,  "  the  traditions  of  the  stage  are  very  strong 
in  England,  and  are  not  easily  to  be  rooted  out"  ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  lash  the  English  theatre  exactly  as  though  he 
had  been  asleep  for  half  a  century.  "It  cannot  be  denied," 
he  admits,  with  a  wild  influx  of  modernity,  "  that  the  recent 
acting  of  Hamlet  by  Fechter  was  to  the  English  mind  a  daring 
and  doubtful  innovation."  We  do  not  desire  to  deny  it,  we 
are  too  much  bewildered  to  do  so ;  but  when,  in  a  diatribe 
against  English  acting  and  English  stage-management,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Irving  is  not  once  mentioned,  this  American 
gentleman  allows  himself  to  say  that  "  the  English  stage  is  the 
jeer  of  the  world,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "Mr.  Charles  Kean 
has  devoted  his  talents  to  improving  the  wardrobe  and  the 
scenery,"  we  ask  ourselves  why  we  should  be  troubled  by  all  this 
silly  nonsense  any  longer.  Either  Mr.  Story  has  lived  so  far 
away  from  life  and  books  as  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  pas- 
sage of  events  and  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  or  else  he 
is  so  well  pleased  with  the  opinions  which  he  formed  a  good  many 
years  ago  as  to  think  it  impossible  that  they  can  be  improved  or 
revised.  In  either  case  he  scarcely  demands  serious  attention 
from  any  one,  except  as  a  curiosity.  And  so  we  part  with  one  of 
the  most  useless  volumes  which  was  ever  put  forth  with  the 
appearance  of  authority. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION.* 

THE  Science  of  Religion  is  not  popular  in  England,  nor  a 
subject  of  examination  in  any  of  our  Universities.  Thus  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Professor  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye's 
Manual,  translated  by  Mrs.  Collyer  Fergusson,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Max  Miiller,  will  find  many  readers.  The  author  intends  his 
Manual  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  skeleton  outline  for  lecturers.  But 

*  Mamml  of  the  Science  of  Religion.  Bv  P.  D.  Cliantepie  dela  Saussave. 
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LoEgmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1891.' 


we  have  only  such  lectures  as  the  Hibbert  and  Gifi'ord  founda- 
tions. They  are  popular  rather  than  academic.  Probably  the 
ministers  who  think  the  Gilford  Lectures  "dangerous"  and  the 
ladies  who  think  them  "  deep  "  will  not  study  the  Manual.  It 
will  be  a  pity  if  they  neglect  it ;  for  Mrs.  Collyer  Fergusson's 
translation  lacks  the  second  volume,  containing  Greek,  Roman, 
German  religion,  and  an  account  of  Islam.  This  part  will  not 
be  published  in  English  if  the  present  instalment  is  unpopular. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  popular,  as  it  is  certainly 
useful.  In  one  or  two  passages — as  in  pp.  313-15 — the  trans- 
lator's style  is  highly  inelegant,  if  not  actually  ungrammatical ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  laborious  task  is  carefully  and  adequately 
done.  The  Manual  is  rather  overweighted  by  the  enormous 
bulk  of  matter,  and  is  certainly  not  light  nor  alluring  read- 
ing. The  author  is  extremely  fair  and  impartial,  as  a  rule, 
in  his  description  of  ideas  and  systems  with  which  he  has, 
perhaps,  little  sympathy.  He  calls  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  "  views  " 
"large-hearted,"  and  speaks  of  the  "learned  pedantry"  of  Mr. 
Max  Miiller's  opponents.  But  he  states  fairly  enough  the  now 
well-known  objections  to  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  system  of  mytholo- 
gical explanation.  "  Not  only  was  there,  in  spite  of  the  supposed 
certainty  of  linguistic  results,  a  considerable  difference  as  to 
etymologies  and  interpretations,  but  there  was  no  complete 
agreement  even  on  the  principal  points."  Exactly ;  names  like 
Athene,  Daphne,  and  so  forth  cause  any  number  of  ethnolo- 
gical guesses  ;  and  the  persons  whom  they  denote  are  explained 
as  Dawn,  Cloud,  Night,  Air,  Rivers,  and  so  forth,  according  to 
the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  theorist.  Again,  though  the  author 
of  the  Manual  does  not  dwell  on  this,  myths  that  were 
accounted  for  as  corruptions  of  Aryan  words  turn  up  where  no 
Aryan  word  was  ever  spoken.  Here  we  have  the  mythological 
effects  without  the  philological  causes.  But  we  have  often  dwelt 
on  all  this  before.  To  the  so-called  "  Method  of  Folklore  "  the 
author  is  fair,  if  not  friendly.  There  is  "  a  kernel  of  truth  in  its 
assertions  which  may  be  separated  from  the  strong  exaggerations 
with  which  they  are  presented  to  us."  But  examples  of  "the 
strong  exaggerations  "  are  not  supplied.  "  We  saw  that  the  ex- 
planation of  a  myth  ought  to  be  nothing  but  its  history,"  says  our 
author,  and  that  is  exactly  the  view  of  the  folklore  people.  Pro- 
fessor de  laSaussaye  does  not  appear  to  see  that  the  method  of  folk- 
lore is  not  really  new  at  all.  It  was  occasionally  used  by  Lafitau, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  it  w~as  briefly,  but  thoroughly,  set 
forth  by  Fontenelle  ;  it  is  now  but  a  return,  with  wider  etymo- 
logical knowledge,  to  the  method  of  K.  O.  Miiller  and  of  Lobeck. 
The  method  of  folklore  is  only  the  method  of  common  sense,, 
which  has  never  been  left  wholly  without  a  witness.  Professor  de 
la  Saussaye  speaks  as  if  its  adherents  "  gave  themselves  the  airs 
of  rejecting  all  explanations  of  Nature  myths."  This  is  an  unin- 
telligible charge.  They  recognize  the  existence  of  myriads  of 
"  nature  myths  " — that  is,  of  fanciful  theories  about  the  causes  of 
natural  phenomena,  from  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  the  habits  and 
markings  of  birds  and  beasts.  They  only  decline  to  believe  that 
a  large  proportion  of  Nature  myths  arise  out  of  the  decay  of 
language. 

So  much  for  Mythology  ;  in  writing  about  Religion  our  author 
begins  by  asking,  "  Ilave  animals  a  religion?"  and  "Ar& 
any  men  without  a  religion  ? "  Beasts  are  capable  of  fear, 
love,  gratitude,  desire ;  and  as  all  these  feelings  enter  into 
religion,  they  possess  at  least  its  elements.  They  also  display 
phenomena  of  conduct  which,  in  men,  would  be  tokens  of  super- 
stitious terror.  As  to  human  beings,  probably  no  sound  and 
well-informed  observer  now  believes  that  any  race  is  destitute 
of  religion.  As  Professor  de  la  Saussaye  remarks,  "  Some 
doctrine  about  the  soul,  some  idea  of  a  god,  and  the  thought  of 
some  continuation  of  existence,  occur  generally  in  all  religions." 
Among  savages  "  we  can  only  say  that  those  conceptions  occur 
singly,  being  not  so  much  parts  of  a  well-arranged  whole 
as  germs  only,  which  never  attain  their  full  growth.''  With  all 
this  we  are  happy  to  agree ;  but,  agreeing  with  it,  we 
may  perceive  how  vain  are  all  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion. Among  the  lowest  races  the  elements  of  sound  religion 
already  co-exist  with  every  kind  of  magical  and  ghostly  belief. 
How  can  we  tell,  except  by  way  of  a  modern  myth,  whether 
God  or  ghosts  came  first  into  the  human  consciousness,  or  whether 
one  idea  is  derived  from  the  other  ?  We  can  only  make  con- 
jectures, like  those  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  such  conjectures 
are  myths.  "  We  believe,"  says  our  author,  "  that  neither  the 
animists  nor  the  mythologists  possess  the  key  for  the  riddle  of 
the  origin  of  religion."  The  keys,  however,  are  examined,  especially 
the  keys  of  Mr.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  chapters  on  Sacrifice,  Sacred  Places,  Priesthood,  Fetishes, 
and  Sacred  Stones  are  clear,  but  are  inevitably  scanty.  The 
lists  of  authorities  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  The  pages 
devoted  to  Aztec  religion  seem  to  us  extremely  inadequate, 
and  it  is  mere  trifling  to  dismiss  the  Australian  race  and 
religion  in  a  dozen  lines.  The  religious  beliefs  of  a  people 
so  isolated  and  backward,  though  difficult  to  disentangle,  deserve 
special  attention.  Among  these  chapters,  perhaps  that  on  the 
Egyptians  is  the  most  valuable  guide  to  the  inquiring  amateur. 
Our  author  knows  no  Egyptologist  who  explains  Egyptian 
animal-worship  by  Totem  ism.  Perhaps  he  does  not  regard  Mr. 
Sayce  as  an  Egyptologist,  though  he  refers  to  Mr.  Sayce's  edition 
of  Herodotus."  The  truth  is  that  Egyptologists  have  usually 
known  nothing  of  anthropology,  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
that  there  is  any  Totem.  In  writing  about  the  Veda,  Pro- 
fessor de  la  Saussaye  does  not  conceal  the  singular  diversities 
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of  its  interpretation.  The  book  of  seven  seals,  it  appears,  is 
not  really  open  yet,  hence  the  absurdity  of  using  a  work 
so  obscure  and  so  special  as  the  basis  of  a  science  of  religion  in 
general. 

The  vastness  of  Professor  de  la  Saussaye's  subject  prevents  his 
work  from  appealing  to  a  generation  which  likes  knowledge  made 
easy  and  entertaining.  We  can  only  hope,  very  sincerely,  that  he 
will  find  a  fit  audience  ;  and  that  Mrs.  Collyer  Fergusson  will  be 
rewarded  by  general  approval  for  her  conscientious  and  toilsome 
work.  Tide's  Manual  is  more  agreeable  reading,  perhaps,  but 
Professor  de  la  Saussaye's  is,  on  the  whole,  more  full  and  complete. 


GERMAN  BALLADS.* 

I OVERS  of  ballad  poetry  will  appreciate  the  latest  addi- 
tion  to  the  "  Golden  Treasury  Series,"  and  those  whose 
studies  in  German  literature  have  not  been  deep  will  read  with 
pleasure  in  Professor  Buchheim's  introduction  of  the  great  influ- 
ence which  Percy's  Reliques  have  exercised  on  the  development  of 
the  ballad  in  Germany.  Percy's  Reliques  were  reprinted  at  Got- 
tingen  in  1766,  and  Burger's  Leonora,  which  appeared  a  few 
years  later  in  the  Gottinger  Musenalmanach,  marks  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  ballad  in  Germany.  It  is  with  Burger  that  Professor 
Buchheim  begins  his  selection.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  no  ballads  are  to  be  found  in  German  literature  before 
the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century.  The  ballad  has  existed 
in  German  poetry  since  the  earliest  times.  One  of  the  earliest 
monuments  of  the  German  language,  the  "  Lay  of  Hildebrand,"  in 
alliterative  metre,  which  tells  of  the  return  of  the  warrior 
Hildebrand  to  his  home  after  forty  years  of  exile,  of  his  fight 
with  his  son  Hadubrand,  who  fails  to  recognize  him,  and  of  the 
issue  of  the  fight,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  ballad,  and  it  is 
upon  traditional  ballads  of  this  kind,  as  Lachmann  first  pointed 
out,  that  the  popular  epics  the  Nibelungenlied  and  the  Gudrun 
are  based.  Such  ballads  must  have  formed  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  varndez  diet,  the  wandering  minstrels  of  the  Middle 
High-German  time ;  for  we  can  well  imagine  that  their  audiences 
would  have  displayed  commendable  impatience  if  these  minstrels 
lad  recited  the  countless  Adventures  of  which  the  popular  epics 
consist,  though  the  repetition  of  ballads  on  such  stirring  themes 
as  the  murder  of  Siegfried,  the  massacre  at  Etzel's  Court,  or  the 
rescue  of  Gudrun  might  have  been  felt  to  be  exhilarating  and 
stimulating. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  first  meet  with 
the  germs  of  the  modern  German  ballads  among  the  Volkslieder,  the 
folk-songs  which  reached  their  highest  stage  of  development  during 
the  Reformation.  So  great  was  the  popularity  of  this  class  of 
poetry,  that  Luther  did  not  hesitate  to  adapt  many  of  the  lyrical 
folk-songs  as  hymns,  and  it  is  to  this  infusion  of  new  wine  into 
old  bottles  that  the  Kirchenlied  owes  in  part  its  origin.  Side  by 
-side  with  these  lyrics  we  find  epical  folk-songs,  founded  on  myth 
or  legend,  or  commemorating  some  historical  event,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  value  of  this  selection  would  have  been  enhanced 
had  the  compiler  included  a  few  examples  of  these  Volkslieder;  for 
instance,  "  Epple  von  Geilingen,"  "  Das  Schloss  in  Oesterreich," 
"Der  edle  Moringer"— which  Scott  deemed  worthy  of  translation 
— "Zwei  Kiinigskinder,"  and  those  on  the  battle  of  Pavia  and 
Franz  von  Sickingen. 

Professor  Buchheim  divides  his  selection  into  three  periods,  of 
which  the  first  extends  from  Herder  to  Chamisso.  We  are  °Iad 
to  find  Herder  represented  in  this  selection.  He  was  indeed  more 
of  a  critic  and  translator  than  a  poet ;  for  his  chief  work  in  the 
province  of  poetry  was  the  translation  of  the  Cid  and  the 
"  Stimmen  der  Volker  in  Liedern  " ;  but  it  was  Herder  who  first 
directed  Goethe's  attention  to  popular  poetry,  and  encouraged 
him  to  glean  all  he  was  able  from  the  lips  "of  the  peasants  in 
Alsace.  Naturally  most  of  the  ballads  in  the  first  period  are  by 
the  last-named  poet  and  by  Schiller,  who  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  brought  the  ballad  to  the  highest  stage  of  development 
in  Germany.  The  gradual  growth  of  many  of  these  poems  may 
be  traced  by  the  curious  in  the  correspondence  of  the  two  poets. 
Goethe  s  «  Wandelnde  Glocke "  and  «  Veilchen"  can  only  be 
styled  ballads  by  courtesy,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  they  had 
.given place  to  the  "Ballade  vom  vertriebenen  und  zuriickkehrenden 
Grafen  and  to  the  "  Braut  von  Korinth."  In  the  second  period 
the  ballads  of  Uhland  and  Heine  form  the  backbone  of  the 
selection  Uhland's  studies  of  medieval  literature,  in  par- 
ticular of  the  Volkslieder,  which  he  collected  and  published 
in  1844,  did  not  fail  to  impress  on  his  ballads  the  stamp 
ot  popular  poetry,  both  as  regards  the  style  and  diction,  and 
the  same  tendency  to  revert  to  the  models  of  the  past  may 
be  traced  in  the  ballads  of  Heine.  We  notice  that  Heine's 
"  Grenadiere,"  which  Professor  Buchheim  designates  as  a  "  Napo- 
leonic Romance,"  is  not  included,  though  "  Die  niichtliche 
Heerschau,"  by  Zedlitz,  which  describes  Napoleon  reviewing  his 
troops  at  midnight  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  finds  a  place  in  this 
selection.  Of  the  poets  represented  in  the  third  period  we  ques- 
tion whether  any  besides  Freiligrath  and  Geibel  have  been  much 
read  in  this  country;  though  Felix  Dahn,  who  contributes  a 
powerful  ballad  on  Kriemhilde,  and  Paul  Heyse  are  well  known 
to  us  as  novelists. 

*  Balladen  und  Romanzen.  Selected  by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.  Golden 
treasury  Series.   London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


The  learned  editor  has  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  few 
pages  of  notes  which  conclude  the  volume.  The  sources  of 
the  ballads  have  been  carefully  traced,  and  explanations  of 
historical  allusions  and  obscurities  of  language  supplied  when 
necessary.  We  think  we  have  detected  one  or  two  omissions. 
The  Volkslied,  "  Der  Mond  scheint  hell,"  on  which  Biirger 
founded  his  Lenora,  is  printed  in  the  Knaben  Wunderhorn. 
Ticknor  alludes  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and 
mentions  that,  when  he  was  in  Gbttingen  early  in  the  present 
century,  the  tradition  was  current  that  Burger  had  heard  the 
said  Volkslied  recited  by  a  peasant  girl  as  she  was  washing  on  a 
clear  moonlight  night.  The  earliest  form  of  the  "  Konig  in 
Thule  "  occurs  in  the  manuscript  of  Faust  which  was  recently 
unearthed  by  Professor  Erich  Schmidt  in  the  papers  of  Friiulein 
von  Gochhausen,  profanely  known  as  Thusnelda  at  the  Court  of 
Carl  August,  where  she  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honour.  In  the 
note  on  Uhland's  "  Bertrand  de  Born "  a  reference  to  Heine's 
poem  on  the  same  subject  might  be  added,  and  the  term  sirventes 
more  fully  explained.  A  few  general  hints  on  the  metre  of  the 
ballads  would  also  have  been  helpful.  We  have  pointed  out 
above  what  we  consider  to  be  the  defect  of  this  selection ;  but  we 
feel  sure  that,  as  an  anthology  of  modern  German  ballads,  it  will 
prove  useful  to  many  readers. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

OF  books  on  the  Mary  of  Maries  there  is  no  end;  and  we  do 
not  know  why  there  ever  should  be.  Independently  of  its 
personal  attraction,  the  subject  is  an  almost  ideal  exercising 
ground  for  the  historical  faculties,  possessing  not  only  "  the 
beauty  of  it,  that  you  never  can  find  it  out,"  but  at  the  same 
time  such  store  of  details  and  premisses  that  there  is  endless  op- 
portunity for  showing  judgment  (or  the  reverse)  in  collecting  and 
inferring  from  them.  M.  Martin  Philippson  (1),  who,  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  already,  in  shorter  exercitations  on  the  subject, 
proved  the  armour  which  he  now  puts  on  for  the  purpose  of 
mingling  formally  in  the  mellay,  disclaims  the  personal  side  for 
bis  own  part.  It  is  the  history  of  the  "  reign  of  Mary  Stuart " — 
that  is  to  say,  the  final  battle,  on  the  one  side  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  on  the  other  between  the  advocates  of  Scottish 
independence  at  any  price  and  the  advocates  of  the  union 
of  the  Crowns,  with  a  view  to  the  union  of  the  peoples, 
of  North  and  South  Britain — that  he  aspires  to  write.  Not  so 
easily  shall  you  escape  the  Marian  fascination ;  and  we  find  the 
grave  Professor — a  Professor  of  Bonn  and  Brussels  both — enter- 
ing on  the  everlasting  subject  of  the  portraits,  and  expressing  his 
opinion  boldly  that  Mary  bad  "chestnut  "  eyes.  The  adjective  is 
not  generally  so  used  in  English ;  but  it  does  not  badly  describe 
a  colour  which,  though  not  a  very  common,  is  a  very  delightful 
one— gold  w-ith  the  light  through  it,  and,  when  reflecting  light, 
almost  exactly  the  colour  of  not  the  brownest  brown  sherry.  It 
is  very  likely,  and  that  not  merely  from  portraits,  that  Mary  had 
these  eyes,  which  usually  connote  great  powers  of  attraction,  a 
tendency  to  flirt  desperately,  a  rather  cold  temperament,  and  an 
exceedingly  hard  heart.  But  this  is  a  digression — it  is  true  on  a 
Philippsonian  text.  M.  Philippson  himself  is,  for  the  most  part, 
occupied  with  metal  less  attractive  than  Queen  Mary's  eyes.  In 
imitation,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Skelton,  as  well  as  more  original  authori- 
ties whom  he  evidently  has  studied  much,  he  begins  with  a  sort  of 
general  survey  of  the  state  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of,  and  in- 
deed a  good  deal  before,  Mary's  reign.  Some  of  his  generalizations 
at  first  look  alarming.  In  his  preface,  for  instance,  a  certain  dis- 
trust may  arise  for  a  superficial  reader  when  he  finds  M.  Philipp- 
son talking  about  "  le  voisin  de  l'autre  cote  de  la  Tweed,"  and 
the  difference  subsisting  "  entre  le  Saxon  germanique  et  le  Scot 
celtique."  For  certainly  at  no  time  was  the  Tweed  the  barrier 
between  Celts  and  Germans.  On  further  investigation,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that  M.  Philippson  knows  this,  and  that 
it  was  only  a  flourish.  He  is  also  quite  sound  on  the  subject  of 
the  over-lordship,  and  in  his  later  chapters,  when  he  comes  to  his 
actual  subject  (the  present  volume  ends  with  the  return  of  Mary 
to  Scotland),  his  consultation  of  all  sources,  English  and  foreign, 
is,  we  think,  more  thorough  than  has  yet  been  exhibited  even 
in  this  trite  matter.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  real  difficulties  of  his  theme,  but  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunities of  laying  its  foundations  very  solidly,  and  of  drawing 
portraits  of  the  principal  persons  concerned,  especially  Lord 
James,  of  whom  his  estimate  is  very  shrewd  and  true.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  literal  and  other  blemishes,  such  as  "  master  [sic] 
Norman  Leslie,  fils  aine  du  comte  de  Rothes."  But  they  are 
few  and  not  important.  We  shall  look  forward  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  book  with  interest. 

Another  educational  report  in  reference  to  the  1889  Exhibitior, 
from  the  practised  hands  of  M.  Buisson  (2),  will  supply  the 
persons  called  "  educationalists "  by  some  of  themselves  with 
much  useful  information.  M.  Buisson,  who  knows  England  well, 
has  given  fair  space  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  others. 

(1)  Histoire  du  regne  de  dfarie  Stuart.  Par  Martin  Philippson.  Tome 
premier.    Paris  :  Bouillon. 

(2)  Exposition  de  1889  .•  Supports  du  Jury  International.  Classe  six. 
Education.    Par  M.  B.  Buisson.   Paris  :  Imprimerie  Xatioiiale. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

11JUTUAL  Thrift,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson  (Methuen 
"*■'-*-  &  Co.),  is  a  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Friendly 
Societies  among  working  classes,  and  is  contributed  to  the  series 
of  economic  manuals  entitled  "  Social  Questions  of  the  Day," 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  II.  de  B.  Gibbons.  Trades-Unionism 
and  Co-operation  are  excluded  from  Mr.  Wilkinson's  treatise  on 
Mutual  Thrift,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  show  what  has  been 
done  "  in  this  important  matter  of  mutual  insurance  under  the 
Friendly  Society  form."  From  an  historical  survey  of  the  subject 
the  writer  proceeds  to  a  criticism  of  the  results  of  the  Friendly 
Society  system  at  the  present  time.  The  Friendly  Society  of  to- 
day aims  at  providing  the  working-class  portion  of  the  community 
with  "  an  insurance,  or  rather  group  of  insurances,  based  on 
mutual  principles."  Such  is  Mr.  Wilkinson's  definition,  in  brief 
terms,  of  the  leading  object  of  Friendly  Societies.  But  "  this 
climax,"  as  he  calls  it,  "  has  only  been  reached  after  a  long  and 
often  tedious  process  of  development,  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  two  centuries."  Mr.  Wilkinson's  historical  survey  of 
this  tedious  development  is  at  once  curious  and  instructive. 
He  does  not  claim  for  Friendly  Societies  a  direct  descent 
from  medioeval  guilds  of  crafts.  They  originated  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  local  sick-clubs,  corre- 
sponding to  ideas  suggested  by  De  Foe  in  Essays  on  Several 
Projects.  Thus  the  simple  "  distress  fund  "  was  established  many 
years  before  the  general  recognition  of  the  mutual  benefit  prin- 
ciple. These  early  societies  freely  imitated  the  mysteries  and 
organization  of  secret  societies  and  Freemasonry.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  these  orders  or  fraternities,  with  their  lodges  and 
central  grand  lodges,  grew  apace  throughout  the  land.  They 
were  benevolent,  convivial,  and  often  political.  There  were 
Ancient  Oddfellows,  who  toasted  "  The  King  over  the  water," 
and  the  Patriot  Oddfellows,  who  were  all  for  King  George. 
Wilkes  and  Sir  George  Savile,  both  Oddfellows,  utilized  the  lodge 
meetings  as  their  platform  to  attack  the  Government.  Those 
■who  are  interested  in  such  matters  will  find  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
volume  interesting  particulars  of  the  rites  of  initiation  practised 
by  Oddfellows  in  the  last  century.  "  Mummery,"  the  author 
somewhat  unkindly  terms  these  mysteries.  Societies  of  women, 
common  enough  in  1790,  appear  to  have  been  conducted  on  very 
loose  financial  principles.  The  "  Odd  Women,"  "  Loving  Sisters," 
"  Female  Foresters,"  "  Shepherdesses,"  and  so  forth,  flourished 
exceedingly  between  the  years  1835  an(i  1870.  The  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows  decreed  severe  penalties  at  one  time  against 
brothers  that  should  attend  the  meetings  or  otherwise  assist  these 
associations  of  women.  Oddfellowship  was  a  cryptic  business,  to 
judge  from  the  entries  Mr.  Wilkinson  quotes  from  an  old  cash- 
book.  A  "  dispensation  "  cost  ten  shillings,  and  "  Six  beards  " 
might  be  had  for  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  For  eight-and- 
six  a  "  hail  storm  "  was  raised,  which  most  stage-managers  would 
consider  cheap.  Sixteen  shillings  was  the  cost  of  "  sun  and  moon." 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  historical  survey  closes  with  the  year  1890.  The 
latter  portion  of  his  volume  deals  with  financial  principles,  details 
of  management,  and  the  present  outlook  of  Friendly  Societies. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of  recent  development  is  the 
increased  membership  in  Juvenile  Courts  among  Ancient 
Foresters  and  Oddfellows,  the  young  members  of  the  former 
society  having  reached  over  83,000  in  1889. 

Under  the  title  Public  Health  Reports  and  Discussions  (E.  W. 
Allen),  we  have  a  handy  record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  Demography  of  last  August.  The  volume 
comprises  the  six  special  numbers  of  Public  Health  issued 
daily  during  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  includes  several 
articles  on  sanitary  subjects  in  addition  to  the  reports  of  papers 
read  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Congress. 

An  Attempt,  at  an  Analysis  of  Music,  by  Helen  M.  Sparmann 
(Cincinnati :  Clarke)  does  not  strike  us  as  remarkably  fruitful  in 
results.  That  "  Music  is  representative  of  motion" — the  author's 
main  conclusion — is  scarcely  a  more  profound  definition  than  that 
older  scientific  judgment,  "Music  is  the  vocal  manifestation  of 
emotion." 

Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman's  sketches  of  agricultural  society,  Arcadian 
Life,  illustrated  by  P.  Buckman  (Chapman  &  Hall),  are  obviously 
inspired  by  practical  experience  of  rural  manners  and  customs. 
The  Arcadia  he  discusses,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  remote, 
unfriended,  or  unstudied,  as  he  appears  to  imagine.  It  is  obvious 
he  desires  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  "Nature's  sternest 
painter,"  yet  it  cannot  be  said  he  shows  much  freshness  or  force 
in  his  pictures. 

Well  Won  (White  &  Co.)  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  Mrs. 
Alexander's  short  stories.  The  young  lady  who  is  "  wTell  won," 
by  her  well-meant  but  indiscreet  action  in  the  matter  of  a  certain 
forged  bill,  involves  herself  and  friends  in  a  pretty  imbroglio,  a 
diverting  comedy  of  errors  which  is  set  forth  with  a  good  deal  of 
humour  of  a  farcical  kind.  It  is,  however,  a  little  excessive  in 
Mrs.  Alexander  to  represent  a  small  child  in  a  fashionable  school 
for  young  ladies  as  "having  a  lesson  in  Ricardo's  History  of 
Rent." 

New  Fairy  Tales  told  by  "  Aunt  Emmy,"  translated  from  the 
German  by  Emy  Gordon  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  are  the  work  of 
an  invalid  lady,  who  seeks  to  impress  on  youthful  minds  salutary 
moral  and  religious  truths  in  the  guise  of  fairy  tales.  She  is  not 
afraid  lest  a  fairy  tale  should  "  make  truth  itself  appear  as  a 
tale."  The  present  translation  is  offered  to  "young  ones  in  every 
Catholic  home."    There  is  more  of  strain  than  of  point  in  the 


"  moral "  of  several  of  these  stories,  though  they  are  distinguished! 
by  graceful  fancy  and  a  facile  handling  of  the  marvellous.  The 
misprints,  due  to  the  German  printer,  we  assume,  are  somewhat 
trying.  "  Flone "  for  "  flown,"  and  "  bak "  for  "  back,"  are 
distressing  samples  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  "  wicked  nobleman  "  makes  a  wild  and  fearful  appearance 
in  Sinner  or  Scientist  by  Emilie  de  Witt  (Tallis  &  Co.) 
"  Look  to  yourself,  Hugh  Courtney,"  mutters  the  Count  Pablc- 
Linski  de  Castaron ;  "  those  who  threaten  Pablo  de  Castaron 
never  live  long.  The  ladder  by  which  I  mount  to  fortune  is 
made  of  the  bodies  I  trample  and  crush  underfoot."  And  he 
adds  the  Courtney  rung  to  that  ladder  with  wondrous  gaiety  of 
heart.  Doubtless  there  may  be  a  sillier  shilling  story  than  this  ; 
but,  doubtless,  it  has  yet  to  be  written. 

"  Religious,"  "  Secular,"  and  "  Domestic  "  are  the  moral  maxims 
and  reflections  which  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Chappie  offers  to  a  heedless- 
world  under  the  plain  title,  Thinys  We  Must  Not  Expect 
(Houlston  &  Sons).  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  wisdom  that  is  in 
Mr.  Chappie's  handbook  : — "  We  must  not  expect  the  cat  to  look 
after  the  canary.  This  is  unreasonable,  and  if  we  fail  to  take 
reasonable  precautions,"  &'c.  Then  again : — "  We  must  not 
expect  to  walk  about  with  the  ends  of  our  sticks  and  umbrellas 
projected  at  right  angles  with  our  backs  without  damaging  eyes 
that  are  following  in  our  rear." 

In  the  prefatory  note  to  Pilgrim  Songs  (Williams  &  Norgate), 
Mr.  J.  Page  Hopps  makes  the  trite  yet  touching  observation, 
"Many  things  have  happened  in  a  pilgrimage  of  forty  years." 
Unless  Mr.  Hopps  "  lisped  in  numbers  in  the  very  cradle,  it 
seems  that  his  pilgrimage  must  not  be  literally  taken  to  signify 
a  life-long  journey  through  the  vale.  His  earliest  poem  is  dated 
1 8 5 1 ,  just  forty  years  ago.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Hopps  is  of  the 
kind  vaguely  described  as  "  hymns  and  spiritual  songs."  Perhaps 
an  exceptional  example,  for  which  we  had  carefully  searched  the 
volume,  may  be  cited  in  the  following  Tennysonian  strain : — 

Leaves,  leaves,  sweet  leaves,  that  greet  the  faint  and  dying ; 

Leaves,  leaves,  glad  leaves,  that  light  the  face  of  day; 
Leaves,  leaves,  ah  !  hear  the  joyous  woods  replying  ; 

Leaves,  leaves,  kind  leaves,  ye  bless  us  while  ye  may. 

Reprinted  from  the  Neiocastle  Daily  Chronicle  is  A  Popular 
Account  of  Parliamentary  Procedure  (Walter  Scott),  which  com- 
prises a  brief  account  of  the  conduct  of  business  in  "  a  somewhat- 
strange  place  " — namely,  the  House  of  Commons.  Rules  of  pro- 
cedure, progress  of  Bills,  questions,  divisions,  and  other  matters 
are  dealt  with,  together  with  the  topography  of  the  House — a 
subject  further  illustrated  by  two  plans. 

We  have  received  a  new  edition  of  Professor  J.  D.  Everett's 
Illustrations  of  the  C.  G.S.  System  of  Units  (Macmillan  &  Co.); 
Burke's  Speeches  on  the  American  War,  edited,  with  notes,  by 
A.  G.  George  (Boston  :  Heath  &  Co.) ;  Richard  Savage,  by  Charles 
Whitehead,  "  People's  Edition  "  (Dicks) ;  and  The  Abbot,  sixpenny 
"  copyright"  edition  (A.  &  C.  Black). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Death  of  is  difficult  not  to  be  a  little  sorry  for  the 
General  JL  singular  person  who  took  his  pistols — 
Boulanger.  General  Boulanger's  pistols — and  shot  himself  in 
the  Brussels  cemetery  last  Wednesday.  Except  Masaniello, 
few  popular  favourites  have  ever  had  a  shorter  career  than 
the  brav'  General,  and  Masaniello  knew  how  to  take  his 
opportunity  while  it  lasted,  which  the  brav'  General  did 
not.  The  most  curious  thing  about  him,  next  to  this  in- 
ability, was  the  way  in  which  many  clever  and  some  re- 
spectable people  took  him  up.  They  thought  anything, 
doubtless,  better  than  a  Republic ;  but  with  General 
Boulanger  the  anything  became  a  very  small  mercy  in- 
deed. The  comparison  which  has  been  perhaps  inevitably 
made  between  him  and  Sehor  Baliiaceda  is  rather  idle. 
Eor  though  the  General,  like  the  Dictator,  was  the  idol  of 
the  masses  (as  they  always  do,  they  turned  against  the 
Dictator  at  his  fall),  he  was  never,  as  Balmaceda  was,  dis- 
liked by  the  upper  and  Conservative  classes.  However,  he 
was  a  caricature  of  the  average  Frenchman,  and  this  fact 
explains  at  once  his  popularity  and  his  loss  of  it.  To  talk 
of  him  as  a  "  traitor  "  is  absurd,  for  you  can  no  more 
commit  treason  to  a  Republic  than  steal  your  own  trousers, 
and  the  General  was  never  charged  with  disloyalty  to 
France.  He  had  a  beautiful  black  horse ;  he  did  several 
disgraceful  things ;  he  shot  himself  with  more  attention  to 
the  becoming  than  Mrs.  Tesman's  lover  ;  and  he  became  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  columns  of  rubbish 
that  even  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  ever  turned 
out.    Peace  be  with  him  I 

Foreign  An  address  to  the  Queen,  praying  the  "  de- 
and  Colonial  "  nouncing "  of  the  commercial  treaties  with 

Affairs.  Germany,  was  carried  unanimously  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  (which  has  since  been  prorogued  with 
ingeniously  delicate  references  to  the  scandals)  last  week. 
Before  the  prorogation  the  notorious  Mr.  McGreevy 
had  been  expelled  from  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  the 
Serjeant  at-arms  is  looking  for  him — a  little  belatedly, 
seeing  that  Mr.  McGreevy  went  to  contemplate  Niagara 
from  the  southern  side  some  weeks  ago.  A  great  deal 
of  foolish  and  rather  disloyal  language   has  been  used 

by  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Mercier  at  Quebec.  Some 

wild  reports  were  published  this  day  week  about  a 
"  Federation  of  Central  Asia "  under  Russia,  and  about 
a  commercial  treaty  between  Czar  and  Shah,  which  would 

.practically  make  Persia  a  Russian  province.  Evil  news 

as  to  famine  came  on  Monday  from  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Burmah,  together  with  more  details  of  the  Pamir  "  explora- 

"  tions"  of  the  Russians.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 

has  gained  the  chariot  and  the  horses  of  fire,  but  only  in 
effigy,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  This  detracts  con- 
siderably from  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  A  literary 

and  artistic  Congress  has  met  at  Neuchatel,  a  statistical 
one  at  Vienna,  and  one  of  "  folklorists "  in  London,  who 
had  a  very  agreeable  presidential  address  from  Mr.  Lang 

on  Friday.  M.  Ribot  has  spoken,  and  General  Caprivi 

has  spoken ;  and  we  learn,  putting  their  statements  toge- 
ther, that  if  anybody  loves  peace  more  than  France,  it  is 
Germany,  and  that  if  anybody  loves  peace  more  than 
Germany,  it  is  France.  Meanwhile  the  sorrow  of  the  Czar 
for  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Paul  has  prevented 

him  from  visiting  the  German  Emperor.  Full  details 

have  been  received  of  the  "  occupation  of  Sigri,"  which, 
except  in  two  trifling  details,  appears  to  have  been  of 
quite  as  alarming  a  character  as  the  telegrams  made  out. 
M  ines  were  dropped,  guns  landed,  torpedoes  launched, 
search  lights  established,  boats  sent  to  "  attack  in  the  face 
"  of  the  fire  from  shore."  Only,  these  operations  were  in  the 
first  place  as  peaceful  as  those  in  the  Naval  Exhibition,  and 


in  the  second  place  they  were  carried  on  by  permission 

of  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  people  of  Chili  are 

earnestly  entreating  to  have  the  light  of  Mr.  Egan's 
presence  removed  from  them  ;  and  a  revolution  is  re- 
ported from  Guatemala.  The  German  bankers  have  been 

boycotting  the  new  French-Russian  loan,  not  perhaps  a 
very  wise  proceeding,  as  it  will  send  up  the  loan  several 

points  in  French  estimation.  A  reply,  indiscreetly  but 

very  naturally  warm,  by  Lord  Wenlock  to  Mr.  Caine's 
scandalmongering  about  the  Madras  distress  has  been 
published.    "  But  what  wise  mortal  takes  the  pains,  To 

"  make  reply  to  wandering  Caines  % "  A  very  charac- 

teristical  step  has  been  taken  by  the  French  in  Egypt. 
They  cannot  turn  us  out ;  but  they  can  object  to  some 
regulations  about  chemists  and  druggists,  and  they  have 

done  so.  An  attempt  was  made  on  Thursday  in  Bohemia 

to  blow  up  a  bridge  over  which  a  train  carrying  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  was  to  pass.  There  is  ill  feeling  just  now  between 
Czechs  and  Germans,  but  the  Emperor  is  already  one  of 
the  mo9t  personally  popular  of  monarchs,  and  such  an 
attempt  is  not  likely  to  decrease  his  popularity. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  rollicked  at  Ashton- 
Speeches.    under-Lyne  yesterday  week,  to  (it  is  to  be 

hoped)  the  satisfaction  of  his  auditors,  and 
certainly  to  that  of  his  opponents.  Sir  William's  matter 
was  partly  supplied  by  the  same  "  Conservative "  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Tines  who  had  kindly  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  Mr.  Morley  ;  but  the  great  joke  was  "  Dicey," 
instead  of  "  Mr."  Dicey.  This,  evidently  studied  off  the 
Irish  "Balfour"  and  "Smith-Barry,"  is,  perhaps,  an 
effort  to  conciliate  the  Hibernian  wing  of  the  Gladstonian 
party,  which  has  been  rather  hard  on  Sir  William  lately. 
Also,  to  accentuate  the  wit,  Sir  William  talked  of  "  Dicey  " 
as  being  a  mixed  entity  compounded  of  the  two  well-known 
bearers  of  that  name.  It  is  rather  a  pity,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Edward  and  Mr.  Albert  Dicey  took  public  notice  of 
Sir  William's  wit  as  they  did.  Ver  non  semper  viret ;  but 
vulgarity,  in  suitable  soils,  does.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  duly  exemplified  this  fact 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  Wednesday  on  the  subject,  which 
doubtless  seemed  to  Gladstonians  witty.  On  Monday  Sir 
William  Harcourt  spoke  again  at  Derby,  Sir  Edward 
Clarke  at  Launceston,  and  Mr.  Jackson  at  Leeds. 
Lord  Spencer  spoke  at  Buxton  on  Tuesday  with  his  usual 
depressing  consciousness  of  being  in  disreputable  company, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  being  made  an  Oddfellow  on  the  same  day  at 
Derby,  addressed  the  other  Oddfellows  pleasantly  and 
sensibly,  as  he  sometimes  does  when  the  subject  is  some- 
thing else  than  politics.  Mr.  Parnell  spoke  in  Galway 
on  Sunday,  on  which  day  we  regret  to  state  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Dublin  solemnly  burnt  a  copy,  duly  coffined, 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal. 

The  National  The  National  Liberal  Federation,  as  it  calls 
Liberal  Fede-  itself,  has  met  at  Newcastle,  and  roared 
ration.  mightily.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  his  sweet 
simplicity  (as  his  followers  tell  us),  never  thought  that  if  he 
arrived  at  Newcastle  at  midnight  the  streets  would  be  in  an 
uproar  at  that  witching  hour,  was  persuaded  to  come  and 
be  worshipped  at  a  period  less  befitting  the  rites  of  the 
Sabbath.  He  did  not,  however,  actually  arrive  much  be- 
fore midnight  on  Thursday.  He  had  been  occupied  earlier 
in  the  day  with  a  very  harmless  and  interesting  function  at 
Glenalmond,  the  history  of  the  founding  whereof  by  himself, 
his  father,  and  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  with  due  libations  of  G5il- 
de-Perdrix  champagne,  has  been  very  pleasantly  told.  The 
Glenalmond  speech  was  agreeable,  though  it  contained  a 
characteristic  reference  to  the  writer  of  a  childishly  silly 
and  offensive  paper  about  nationalizing  cathedrals  as 
"  able."    At  Newcastle  Mr.  John  Morley  denounced 
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privilege.  It  is  all,  we  hear,  to  be  abolished ;  but  how  1 
Lord  Ripon,  for  instance,  has  the  privilege  of  rank  and 
property ;  Mr.  Morley  (though  he  sometimes  makes  a  very 
bad  use  of  it)  the  privilege  of  brains.  We  can  equalize  Mr. 
Morley  and  Lord  Ripon  in  respect  of  property  and  rank. 
How  are  we  to  equalize  them  in  respect  of  brains  1 

The  Manchester  contest  has  been  fought  rather 
Elections,    keenly,  but  some  of  the  reports  of  it  must  be 

erroneous.  Mr.  Scott  is  not  a  likely  person  to 
have  uttered  the  statement  that  his  opponent  "  must 
"  have  left  the  Foreign  Office  either  because  he  did  not 
"  suit  it,  or  because  it  did  not  suit  him."  His  sup- 
porters may,  perhaps,  have  had  the  folly  to  find  fault  with 
Sir  James  Fergusson's  business  occupations  when  they 
were  proposing  for  themselves  one  of  the  busiest  persons  in 
the  world — the  editor  of  a  large  daily  newspaper.  But,  as 
the  Gladstonians  have  announced  with  pride  that  "the 
"  magic  lantern  has  arrived,"  their  exultation  over  this 
decisive  political  engine  may  have  caused  them  to  forget 

themselves   a   little.  From   correspondence  published 

during  the  week,  it  appears  that  ill-health  (for  which  we 
are  very  sorry)  has  induced  Mr.  Childers  to  propose 
resigning  his  Edinburgh  seat.  The  Gladstonian  managers, 
however,  in  terror  have  implored  him  to  retain  it  as  long  as 
possible,  protesting  that  they  would  rather  have  an  absent 

member  than  a  new  election.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 

J.  W.  Lowther  in  Sir  James  Fergusson's  place  will  not 
vacate  a  seat,  and  will  give  a  considerable  opportunity  to 
one  who  has  a  very  high  reputation  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  ability  and  sound 
politics.  Mr.  Lowther  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  among  the 
few  Tory  members  who  had  the  courage  and  good  sense  to 
vote  against  Free  Education — which  is  of  itself  a  title  to 

honour.  Sir  George  Stokes  has  announced  his  intention 

of  retiring  from  the  representation  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  at  the  next  general  election.  This  is  important, 
because  it  has  considerable  influence  on  the  class  of  candi- 
date that  the  University  might  fix  on  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Raikes. 

Dr.  Mortimer  Granville,  having  warily  waited 
Correspondence,  till  his  adversaries  had  accumulated  a  suffi- 
cient crop  of  paralogisms,  descended  upon  them 
on  Monday  morning  and  smote  them  from  Aroer  to 
Minnith,  convicting  Sir  Wilfrid  of  garbling  Lord 
Althorp,  exposing  the  cui  bono  of  those  who  confound 
longevity  with  what  we  may  perhaps  call  bonevity,  and 
generally  clearing  the  causeway  in  good  style. 

Mr.  Irving  spoke  agreeably  at  Bristol  on 
Miscellaneous,  certain  old  souvenirs  of  his  last  week.  A 

fresh  section  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was 

thrown  open  on  Tuesday.  Some  ugly  rumours  have 

been  published  about  fagging  and  bullying  on  board  the 
Britannia.  Such  things  are  often  exaggerated ;  but  the 
stoutest  opponent  of  coddling  and  meddling  will  hardly  jus- 
tify the  practice  of"  fagging  for  money,"  which  is  alleged,  and 
which  appears  a  euphemism  for  stealing  fags'  pocket-money. 
 Five  bishops  (Truro,  Lichfield,  two  suffragans,  and  a  colo- 
nial) were  consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  on  Tuesday.  The 

Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council 
propose  to  resign  before  their  time  as  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  the  greater  glory  of  the  great  goddess  Election. 
For  the  comedy  of  Latter-day  Liberalism  is  inexhaustible. 
(Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  by  the  way,  followed  the  comedy  up 
by  a  farce — a  most  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Times,  in 
which  he  drew  an  indictment  against  "  the  Government, 
"  Society,  and  the  Tory  Press,"  for  their  wicked  conduct 
towards  a  good  Council.)  At  the  same  meeting  the 
Council  adopted  a  petition  interfering  with  St.  Paul's 
School.  St.  Paul's  may  be  well  or  ill  conducted ;  but 
the  County  Council  have  exactly  as  much  locus  standi 
for  interference  with  its  affairs  as  they  have  with  those 

of  the  National  Liberal  Club.  -"  A  record  of  twenty- 

"  one  years'  work  by  the  London  School  Board "  was 
published  on  Wednesday.  It  might  have  been  put  more 
briefly  "  Great  cry ;  huge  expense ;  next  to  no  wool." 

■  Mr.  Alderman  Evans  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of 

London  on  Tuesday.  The  nationality  by  domicile  of 

oysters  was  decided  in  a  test  case  on  Wednesday,  it  being 
held  that  oysters  transplanted  to  British  beds  became 
Britons,  and  could  not  be  sold  in  close-time. 

At  Manchester  yesterday  week  the  Breeders' 
Sport.      Foal  Stakes  were  won  by  Mr.  Maple's  Scar- 
borough and  the  September  Handicap  by  Sir 
J.  Duke's  Evil  Eye.    The  entire  interest  of  the  last  day 


was  concentrated  in  the  Lancashire  Plate,  one  of  the  huge 
money  prizes  now  fashionable.  This  brought  out  Signorina, 
Martagon,  and  Alicante  to  represent  the  four-year-olds,. 
Gouverneur  and  Peter  Flower,  the  horses  specially  of  the 
year,  and  Orme  the  youngsters.  This  latter  was  made  a 
strong  favourite,  and  he  very  nearly  justified  the  .selection  ; 
but  Signorina,  returning  to  a  form  which  she  seemed  to 
have  lost,  beat  him  steadily  all  the  way,  and  won  by 
half  a  length,  Martagon  coming  in  a  good  third. 
The  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting  opened  with  ex- 
cellent weather  and  very  fair  racing  on  Tuesday.  Ben  Hur 
won  the  Visitors'  Plate  from  a  rather  large  field,  including 
St.  Symphorien.  Zveo  took  the  Nursery  Plate  and  Adora- 
tion the  Buckingham  Stakes.  Lord  Zetland's  Patrick 
Blue,  after  a  very  good  race  indeed,  secured  the  Great  Foal 
Stakes  by  a  short  head  from  his  stable-companion  Grammont 
and  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Orion,  who  came  in  level 
for  second,  so  that  the  proverbial  handkerchief  might  really 
have  covered  the  first  three  for  once.  Lord  Hartington's 
Morion  won  the  Forty-second  Triennial  as  he  liked  from 
Star.  The  sport  of  Wednesday  was  rather  spoilt  by  that 
most  unsatisfactory  thing,  a  disqualification,  in  the  prin- 
cipal event,  the  Great  Eastern  Handicap.  Sir  R.  Jardine's 
Lady  Primrose,  who  led  all  through  and  won  by  nearly  a 
length,  was  objected  to  for  "  crossing  and  boring,"  and  the 
race  was  given  to  Mr.  Gubbins's  John  Morgan.  The  day 
opened  with  a  dead-heat  between  Ragimunde  and  Sheldrake 
for  the  Forty-third  Triennial,  which  went  in  the  deciding 
race  (also  a  very  close  one)  to  Ragimunde,  and  closed  with 
another  win  for  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  the  Zetland 
Stakes  with  Posy.  The  weather  and  the  racing  were  both 
worse  on  Thursday.  Only  the  October  Handicap  (which 
was  won  by  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue's  Dearest)  brought 
out  much  of  a  field,  and  in  the  once  famous  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Stakes  Mr.  Rose's  Henry  VIII.  had  but  one 
antagonist  to  beat. 

The  death  of  Lord  Methuen  at  the  moment  of 
Obituary.      the  controversy  as  to  alcohol  started  by  Dr. 

Granville  is  a  curious  reminder  of  the  famous 
treaty  which  his  ancestor  negotiated ,  and  which  began  a, 
long  series  of  British  triumphs  by  supplying  us  with  port. 
Lord  Methuen  is  succeeded  by  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  British  army.  Count  Piper  was  a  Swedish  diplo- 
matist very  well  known  in  England,  and  M.  Gontcharoff 
one  of  the  best  and  oldest  representatives  of  Russian 
literature. 

The  translation  of  Count  Moltke's  Memoirs 
Books,  &c.    by  Mrs.  Bell  and  Mr.  Fischer  (Osgood  & 

McIlvaine)  will  no  doubt  be  read  by  many 
people  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  its  author,  and  by  a  few 

for  the  sake  of  the  subject.  An  excellent  contribution 

to  naval  history  has  appeared  in  Mr.  Hannay's  Rodney 
(Macmillan). 

We  have  scanty  room  for  faits  divers  here ; 
Odds  and  Ends,  but  some  must  be  found  for  a  fact  which  is 

the  most  remarkable  perhaps  since  the  mar- 
riage of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle  to  Lauzun,  and  deserves 
all  the  epithets  used  on  that  celebrated  occasion.  In  an 
English  periodical  of  ancient  name  for  the  present  month 
appear  these  words  : — "  '  There  is  a  resemblance,'  says  M. 
"  Bourget,  '  between  this  prelate  of  the  nineteenth  century 
"  1  inebriated  with  enthusiasm  for  Virgil,  for  Horace,  for 
"  '  Titus  Levy,'  "  &c.  We  might  almost  leave  the  quotation  to 
speak  for  itself,  but  there  is  more  to  be  said  even  after 
Titus  Levy.  It  must  ofteD,  in  moments  of  idle  speculation^ 
have  occurred  to  many  men  to  wonder  why  the  great  and 
brilliant  French  nation  persists  in  using  the  form  Tite- 
Live.  The  mystery  is  now  explained.  Had  they  not  been 
guilty  of  this  oddity,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  an 
Englishman  to  speak  of  Titus  Levy,  and  the  world  had 
wanted  one  immortal  jest. 


THE  END  OF  BOULANGER. 

THE  circumstances  of  General  Boulanger's  death  irre- 
sistibly bring  to  one's  memory  some  words  of  Carlyle's- 
about  the  resource  which  remains  to  the  worn-out  dandy 
from  whom  the  world  has  turned.  The  General,  from 
whom  the  world  had  turned  very  completely,  brought  him- 
self back  to  its  attention  by  a  pistol-shot.  Englishmen  are 
not,  perhaps,  fair  judges  of  the  manner  in  which  he  behaved 
when  he  had  decided  to  make  an  end.    To  us  there  appears 
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to  be  something  both  mawkish  and  pitifully  theatrical  in 
the  parade  he  made.  We  do  not  think  that  it  strikes 
his  countrymen  in  the  same  way.  The  French  papers 
which  opposed  and  criticized  him  most  bitterly,  not 
only  do  not  sneer  at  his  demeanour,  but  show  toler- 
ably clearly  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  was  in  it  some- 
thing touching,  if  not  dignified.  After  all,  the  General 
was  a  Frenchman,  playing  to  Frenchmen.  It  may  be 
that  there  was  less  play-acting  in  much  of  his  conduct 
than  has  been  supposed.  The  man  was  so  thoroughly  and 
■typically  French  of  a  certain  kind,  that  it  came  quite 
natural  to  him  to  do  all  the  things  which  would  be  likely  to 
appeal  to  those  of  his  countrymen  who  are  of  the  same 
stamp.  So,  though  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
thought  with  some  satisfaction  of  the  stir  his  death  would 
produce,  one  can  believe  that  he  made  his  suicide  as 
melodramatic  as  he  could,  not  to  increase  that  stir,  but 
just  because  he  was  spontaneously  melodramatic.  That  he 
should,  in  the  circumstances,  have  committed  suicide  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  He  had  courage  enough,  he  was 
growing  old,  there  was  nothing  before  him  but  obscurity 
and  perhaps  poverty.    It  was  better  to  die. 

In  spite  of  the  copious  revelations  of  persons  professing 
themselves  well  informed,  there  remains  a  great  deal  which 
is  obscure  in  the  General's  history,  but  the  leading  facts 
are  sufficiently  known.    What  is  manifest  enough  about 
'him  is  that  he  was  very  much  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  be  taken  for  a  hero  by  a  population  much  fed 
on  Porte  Saint-Martin  melodrama  and  the  kind  of  writing 
which  is  literally,  or  as  a  figure  of  speech,  Paul  de 
Kock.     He   was  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  a  soldier 
who  had  served  with  credit  in  Algeria,  Italy,  Cochin 
China,  and  the  war  of  1870-71.     He  had  the  good- 
nature of  his  countrymen  in  an  eminent  degree.     It  is  a 
good-Dature  which  seldom  goes  to  the  length  of  making 
its  possessor  put  himself  to  any  serious  inconvenience,  but 
it  does  cause  him  to  discharge  the  thousand  little  courtesies 
and  attentions  of  social  life  as  if  he  enjoyed  doing  them. 
When  combined  with  a  presentable  person  and  pleasing 
manners,  this  facile  good- nature  makes  the  Frenchman, 
perhaps,  the  most  agreeable  companion  in  the  world — in  a 
■crowd.  Then  it  was  incalculably  to  the  General's  advantage, 
in  a  country  in  which  even  erudition  finds  it  necessary 
to  "  fair-sex  it,"  that  he  was  a  notorious  ladies'  man. 
'Nineteen  Frenchmen  out  of  twenty  probably  admire  the 
General  profoundly  for  his  success  in  persuading  women  to 
devote  themselves  and  their  money  to  his  service,  and  see 
nothing  discreditable  in  his  relations  to  them.    All  these 
qualities  account  for  the  popularity  of  General  Boulanger. 
The  extent  of  that  popularity  was  due  to  luck.    He  came 
forward  just  at  a  time  when  a  multitude  of  discontents  had 
accumulated  against  the  Republic,  and  he  profited  by  all  of 
them.    The  Radicals  forced  him  on  President  Gr£vy,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  the  Opportunists.    The  first  patron   of  General 
Boulanger  was  M.  Clemenceau.    Later  on,  when  he  had 
giown  strong  enough  to  stand  by  himself,  and  thrown  the 
Radicals    over,    he   was    patronized  by   the  Royalists, 
who   trusted   him   to  destroy  the   Republic  for  them. 
It  is  possible  that  if  the  man  had  been  fiercer — more 
ambitious  for  power,  and  less  greedy  for  pleasure — he  might 
have  made  himself  master  of  France  on  the  day  after  his 
election  in  Paris.    It  is  only  just  possible,  and  no  more, 
because  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  army  would 
go  with  him  unanimously,  and  the  refusal  of  even  a  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Paris  to  "  pronounce  "  would  have  been 
fatal.    Nor  was  General  Boulanger  the  man  for  such  a 
stroke.    His  whole  conduct  proves  that  with  him  the  great 
incentive  was  a  zest  of  animal  pleasure.    Enterprises  which 
entailed  the  risk  of  hardship  were  not  to  his  taste.  This  same 
esurience  which  had  driven  him  on  was  his  ruin.  When 
the  terrified  Opportunists   and   the   repentant  Radicals 
trusted  themselves  to  a  real  fighting  adventurer,  Boulanger 
was  beaten  at  once.    He  fled  from  the  threat  of  im- 
prisonment.   A  bullet  he  would  have  faced  coolly  enough, 
but   he   could    not   face  months  of  seclusion  from  his 
pleasures.    From  that  prospect  he  ran,  and  thereby  gave 
the  victory  to  his  enemies.    When  the  death  of  the  lady 
who  had  supported  him  in  comfort  threatened  him  with 
poverty,  he  took  refuge  in  suicide — true  to  the  last  to  the 
character  of  that  stamp  of  greedy,  sensual,  showy  French- 
men to  which  he  belonged. 


THE  PAMIR  RUMOURS. 

IT  is  not  well  to  be  disquieted  about  nothing — or,  indeed, 
about  anything  ;  but  it  will  be  far  from  unsatisfactory 
to  have  some  certain  news  as  to  what  has  actually  happened 
in  the  Pamir.  That  the  reports  of  Captain  Younghusband's 
rebuff  by  the  Russians  should  have  "  hardened  "  into  re- 
ports of  his  death  may  not  be  very  surprising ;  but  even  the 
lesser  ill  news  would  be  ill  news,  and  its  confirmation  or 
correction  must  be  awaited  with  some  anxiety.  Still,  ex- 
cept a  few  places  in  Africa,  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the 
world  from  which  news  comes  more  slowly  or  has  to  be  re- 
ceived with  more  caution  than  this.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  for  weeks  stories  prevailed  of  fighting  on  the  great 
scale  in  these  regions  between  Russians  and  Chinese,  for 
which,  as  it  turned  out,  there  was  not  the  very  slightest  or 
remotest  foundation  in  fact.  China  is  now  being  dragged 
once  more  into  the  question,  and  it  is  said  that  Russia  has 
been  encroaching  on  her  part  of  the  Central  Highlands 
not  less  boldly  than  on  ours.  As  everybody  knows,  there 
is  no  country  more  tenacious  of  territorial  rights  than 
China,  and  she  has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  vindicating  them 
against  Powers  with  whom,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  her  to  cope.  In  this  particular  our  interests 
are  very  much  those  of  the  Chinese,  though  it  is  believed 
that  hopes  exist  in  Russia  of  working  the  present  foreigner 
difficulty  so  as  to  excite  distrust  of  England  in  Celestial 
minds.  We  pointed  out  at  the  very  beginning  of  that 
difficulty  that  it  could  not  be  the  interest  of  England  to 
weaken  the  Government  of  China  in  any  way,  and  the 
grumbles  which  are  heard  in  some  quarters  as  to  British 
slackness  on  the  subject  may,  we  trust,  be  due  to  nothing 
more  than  a  sense  of  this.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Germans, 
who  are  anxious  to  make  a  show  in  their  new  part  of 
Colonial  Power,  and  for  Frenchmen,  who  have  not  forgiven 
the  very  poor  figure  they  cut  in  their  last  contest  with 
China,  to  seize  the  present  opportunity.  But,  short  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  protecting  British  subjects,  England 
has  no  cause  for  interference. 

As  for  the  Pamir,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  rational 
Englishman  wants  it  for  itself.  It  may  be  the  cradle  not 
only  of  the  Oxus  but  of  the  Aryan  race  ;  it  may  have  been 
the  abode  of  Prester  John  ;  but  we  could  leave  it  with 
great  equanimity  to  these  honours  and  dignities  if  other 
people  would  also  do  so.  Apparently  that  is  just  what  they 
will  not  do.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  still  be  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  actual  possibility  of  invading  India 
through  the  Pamir  is  the  least  part  of  the  matter.  True, 
the  most  recent  and  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  assert 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  Central  Asian  passes  and  tablelands 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  owing  partly  to  want  of  exact 
knowledge,  partly  to  a  natural  fallacy.  It  sounds  as  if 
passes  ten,  thirteen,  or  more  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  must  be  very  terrible  things,  and  it  is  forgotten 
that,  if  the  country  round  them  is  nine  or  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  that  level,  the  passes  themselves  need  be  no  more 
formidable  than  Kirkstone  or  Corryerrick.  But  this,  we  re- 
peat, is  not  the  real  question.  That  question  is  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  on  the  inhabitants  of  India  by  a  success- 
ful encroachment  of  this  kind  by  Russia  on  the  fringes  of 
our  Indian  territory,  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  this  effect  would  be  the  reverse  of  good.  Afghanistan, 
is  invaluable  to  us  for  this  very  reason,  and  it  is  never  to  be 
sufficiently  regretted  that  the  value  of  Bokhara  in  the  same 
way,  which  was  once  well  enough  recognized,  was  allowed 
to  slip  out  of  sight  after  the  disasters  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
during  that  unfortunate  period  when  the  "  policy  of  the 
"  ostrich  "  ruled  supreme  in  London,  if  not  in  Calcutta.  But 
though  Bokhara  is  past  weeping  for,  the  Pamir  which  the 
Russians  claim  for  Bokhara  is  not,  and  the  time  seems  to 
have  come  for  a  distinct  understanding  regarding  it.  If 
the  Russians  are  contented  to  recognize  it  as  a  neutral  zone, 
well  and  good  ;  if  not,  the  line  between  us  and  them  must 
be  fairly  drawn  and  strictly  kept. 


A  DISAPPOINTING  PERFORMANCE. 

""INHERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of  Gladstonian  jubilation 
J-  — not  entirely  complimentary  to  Mr.  Morley — on 
the  return  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  the  platform. 
"  Now,"  they  have  boasted  to  us  and  to  each  other,  "  things 
"  are  going  to  become  lively.  Now  you  will  hear  brilliant 
"  wit  and  caustic  epigram.    This  way  for  refined  badin- 
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"  age,"  with  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  Such  demon- 
strations usually  prelude  Sir  William's  first  appearance  in 
the  autumn  season ;  and  on  some  occasions,  if  we  are 
allowed  to  alter  all  the  adjectives  and  most  of  the  substan- 
tives in  the  Gladstonian  advertisement,  the  star  performer 
does  at  least  something  to  make  good  its  promises.  If  there 
is  not  exactly  brilliant  wit  and  refined  badinage,  there  is 
rollicking  chaff,  and  more  or  less  humorous  impertinence. 
But  on  this  last  occasion  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  the 
performance  has  hitherto  been  up  to  the  mark.  The  attack 
upon  Mr.  Dicey,  and  the  subsequent  passages  of  that  episode, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  success.  It  is  not  very 
funny  to  confuse,  or  pretend  to  confuse,  two  perfectly  well- 
known  persons  together,  iu  order  that  you  may  conveniently 
pelt  both  with  abuse  at  the  same  moment,  and,  when  the 
blunder  is  pointed  out,  to  apologize  to  neither,  and  heap 
more  insolences  upon  both.  Or,  if  it  is  funny,  the  fun  is  of 
too  rough  and  rudimentary  a  character  to  amuse  even  the 
earnest  Gladstonian,  who,  as  a  rule,  likes  Sir  William 
Harcourt  as  he  likes  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  because  he 
knows  that  each  means  to  be  amusing,  and  kindly  lets  him 
know,  by  certain  signs  now  familiar,  when  he  is  expected 
to  laugh.  Even  he,  we  say,  has  not  been  much  amused  by 
Sir  William's  burlesqued  confusion  between  Professor 
Dicey  and  his  brother,  and  a  horrible  suspicion  has  even 
seized  him  that  it  is  possible  to  descend  from  the  Plan- 
tagenets  to  vulgarity.  Many,  indeed,  even  of  the  polite 
letter-writer's  warmest  admirers,  must,  on  reading  his 
reply  to  Mr..  Edward  Dicey  in  last  Wednesday's  Times, 
have  felt  tempted  to  adapt — substituting  ancestral  for  mili- 
tary glory — the  remark  of  Talleyrand  when  Napoleon 
played  the  Harcourt  to  him,  "  What  a  pity  that  a  man  of 
"  such  high  lineage  should  have  been  so  badly  brought  up  !  " 

From  the  "  business  "  point  of  view,  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  speech  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  was,  no  doubt,  a 
more  satisfactory  performance.  He  is  much  too  cute  an 
electioneerer  to  fall  into  Mr.  Morley's  woful  blunder  of 
attacking  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  and  he  had 
the  more  time  to  devote  to  domestic  politics  in  consequence. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  say — or  to  make  believe  that  he 
was  saying — a  good  deal  about  Home  Pule,  although  most 
of  his  talk  on  the  question  had  a  strictly  personal  object, 
as  will  be  at  once  perceived  when  it  comes  to  be  examined. 
This,  however,  is  better  than  shirking  the  topic  altogether, 
as  is  the  wont  of  the  Gladstonians  who,  the  orator  had  the 
audacity  to  say,  had  been  accused  of  "  talking  too  much 
"  about  Home  Pule."  Yet,  audacious  as  this  was,  it  is  not 
quite  so  daring  as  Sir  William  Harcourt's  bringing  Mr. 
Parnell  to  book  for  having  very  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  expressed  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  Fancy  the 
member  for  Derby,  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  Administra- 
tion of  1885,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
Administration  of  18S6,  sending  back  a  political  adversary 
to  read  with  shame  a  speech  delivered  "  a  little  more  than 
"  a  year  ago  "  !  Fancy  it,  we  say  ;  but  could  it  be  fancied 
even  by  a  character  in  an  Ibsen  drama  where  people  are 
continually  encouraging  each  other  to  this  exercise  of  the 
imagination?  We  shall  next  have  the  Artful  Dodger 
solemnly  referring  Charley  Bates  to  the  records  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court. 

It  would  not  show  more  hardihood,  and  it  might  even  be 
less  gratuitous  ;  for  it  really  was  quite  unnecessary  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  case  to  convict  Mr.  Parnell  of  in- 
consistency. The  question  which  he  was  really  concerned 
about,  as  the  whole  of  this  carefully  elaborated  passage 
showed,  was  not  whether  Mr.  Parnell  ought  or  ought  not 
to  retain  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  whether  he 
and  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  both  factions  are  or  are  not 
j  ustified  in  withholding  their  confidence  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lieutenant.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  has  been  somewhat 
perturbed  by  recent  indications  of  the  light  in  which  he  is 
regarded  by  Parnellites  and  anti-Parnellites  alike,  and  that 
he  desires,  if  possible,  to  induce  them  to  trust  him  just  a 
little  further  than  they  can  see  him — which  they  have  quite 
plainly  informed  him  they  are  not  disposed  to  do  at  present. 
He  hopes  they  will  not  think  him  less  friendly  to  Irish 
Nationalist  aspirations  than  other  people.  No  one  is  less 
disposed  than  he  to  play  the  dictator.  All  that  he  has  ever 
said  is  that  neither  England  nor  Ireland  should  dictate  to 
the  other,  but  should  take  the  opportunity  of  exploding  the 
ancient  fallacy  about  the  necessity  of  one  of  two  riders  of 
the  same  horse  riding  behind.  "  Of  course,"  he  says,  "  it  is 
"  the  business  of  the  Irish  people  to  determine  what  they 
"  will  accept.  Nobody  disputes  that ;  but  it  is  equally  the 
"  right  and  duty  of  English  statesmen  to  consider  what 


"  they  can  safely  propose,  and  what  they  can  recommend 
"  the  people  of  the  country  to  accord."  And  if  what  the 
Irish  people  will  accept  happens  to  be  more  than  the  peoplo 
of  this  country  can  be  recommended  to  accord,  neither  of 
them  (or  so  we  must  suppose  the  suppressed  argument  to 
run,  if  it  would  escape  being  irrelevant  nonsense)  need  give 
way  to  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
neither  of  them  should  ;  for,  whichever  does  will,  of  course, 
be  submitting  to  that  very  dictation  which  Sir  William: 
Harcourt  declares  it  to  be  absurd  to  talk  of.  We  should 
hardly  think  that  a  suspicious  Nationalist  would  be  likely 
to  find  this  very  satisfying.  Such  an  one,  perhaps,  might 
ask  Sir  William  to  drop  generalities  about  "  dictation  here, 
"  dictation  there,"  and  answer  the  plain  question  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  prepared  to  make  any  advance  on  the  terms 
offered  at  the  flawarden  Interview. 

We  may  pass  cursorily  over  the  "  questions  ready  for 
"  solution "  which  this  distinguished  political  doctor  is 
himself  equally  ready  to  solve.  Of  course  the  list  includes 
everything  that  looks  likely  to  catch  the  vote  of  fanaticism 
or  ignorance — from  spoliation  of  the  licensed  victualler 
down  to  impossible  beatification  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  multifarious  programme  of  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  used  to  talk  before  he  discovered  that 
neither  word  nor  thing  was  "  British."  Of  course,  also-, 
the  eight- hours  question  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  portion 
of  the  speech ;  the  speaker  knew  his  audience  far  too  well 
to  omit  it,  and,  indeed,  he  had  no  doubt  more  anxiously  con- 
sidered his  remarks  on  that  point  than  anything  else  in  the 
whole  discourse — unless,  perhaps,  the  part  intended  to  be 
conciliatory  to  the  Irish  Nationalists.  His  attitude  on  the 
question  is  what  in  the  language  of  diplomacy  would  be 
described  as  eminently  "  correct."  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
confined  himself  to  saying  the  conventionally  proper  thing 
for  an  "  official "  Gladstonian  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 
there  an  end.  He  sympathized  with  the  desire  on  the  pari) 
of  the  workman  for  shorter  hours,  but  indicated,  though 
in  the  most  gingerly  fashion  imaginable,  his  (present)' 
opinion  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  shorten  them  by 
the  action  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  worth  noting,  however, 
as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  squeezing  which  his  "  con- 
"  victions  "  on  the  point  are  likely  to  stand  without  getting 
out  of  shape,  that  he  deprecates  legislative  action  in  abridg- 
ment of  hours,  in  language  studiously  so  framed  as  to- 
constitnte  the  individual  trade  and  not  the  individual' 
workman  as  the  "  free  unit."  The  workman,  he  says,  ought 
not  to  allow  the  control  of  his  own  action  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  hands  by  "  any  other  party  than  that  to  which  he 
"  himself  belongs,  or  placed  out  of  his  power  by  legislation 
"  he  cannot  modify."  Obviously  there  is  nothing  in  this  to 
preclude  Sir  William  from  hereafter  supporting  eight - 
hours  legislation,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  modified 
by  the  individual  workman,  has  been  formally  approved 
by  a  majority  of  his  Union ;  the  precise  arrange- 
ment recommended  in  the  latest  resolution  of  the  late 
Congress.  Sir  William  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  very 
masterly  achievement  in  the  art  of  non-committal.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  poor  Mr.  Morley  at  Newcastle, 
in  consequence  of  his  unyielding  objection  to  eight-hours 
legislation,  or  if,  retaining  his  seat  for  that  constituency,  he 
should  hereafter  find  himself  called  upon,  conjointly  with 
his  rival,  to  waive  the  objection  aforesaid,  or  fall  out  of  the 
"  political  running  "  altogether,  how  much  better — from 
the  worldly  point  of  view — will  that  rival's  position  be  ?  At 
that  stage  of  the  game  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Morley  are 
engaged,  how  much  stronger  will  be  his  hand,  and  how 
much  better  his  chance  of  winning  1  "  And  all  by  fair  play, 
"  too  I "  as  Mr.  Melter  Moss,  in  the  Ticket  of  Leave  Man^ 
observes,  admiringly,  of  the  success  of  his  friend. 


M.  EIBOT'S  SPEECH. 

WITH  scarcely  an  exception  it  has  been  acknowledged 
that,  in  his  speech  at  Bapaume  on  Monday,  M.  Ribot 
said  what  he  ought  to  have  said.  One  French  paper  of 
some  standing  has,  indeed,  complained  that  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  spoilt  the  grace  of  his  reference  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  French  fleet  at  Cronstadt  by  touching  on  the 
hospitality  and  cordiality  of  its  reception  at  Portsmouth. 
It  is  greatly  to  M.  Ribot's  honour  that  he  has  drawn 
criticism  of  this  stamp  upon  himself.  If  he  had  chosen  to 
do  so,  if  he  had  not  preferred  to  disregard  some  recent  pro- 
vocations, he  might  have  made  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to 
General  Faidherbe  the  excuse  for  a   Chauvinist  speech. 
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But  M.  Ribot  thought  it  more  becoming  to  speak  as  was 
fitting  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  a  State  which  pro- 
fesses  the  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  all  its  neighbours 
while  guarding  its  own  dignity.  To  us,  and  indeed  to  all 
men  of  sense  among  his  countrymen,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  dispute  that  he  made  a  becoming  choice.  M.  Ribot's 
manner  gave  no  excuse  for  complaint.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  he  should  make  a  distinction  in  his  choice  of 
terms  when  speaking  of  the  Cronstadt  and  Portsmouth 
visits.  France  hopes  to  find  an  ally  in  Russia.  From 
England  she  looks  only  for  the  ordinary  friendship  of  a 
neighbour.  This  being  thus,  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  words  used 
about  the  relations  of  France  to  these  two  countries,  of 
which  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  complain.  All  that  we 
can  ask  in  reason  or  justice  of  a  French  Minister  is  to 
abstain  from  boasting  or  provocation,  and  this  M.  Ribot 
did.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  said  all  that  French- 
men would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  say.  Very  probably 
he  did  not ;  but  as  long  as  French  Ministers  say  what  is 
right  and  statesmanlike,  and  are  applauded  for  it  by  their 
countrymen,  nobody  has  any  excuse  for  complaint. 

The  eulogy  of  General  Faidherbe,  with  which  M.  Ribot 
began  his  speech,  was  marked  by  truth  and  good  taste. 
The  General  was  a  very  brave  and  devoted  officer,  who  did 
much  excellent  work  in  spite  of  severe  physical  weakness, 
induced  by  exposure  during  his  early  service  in  Algeria. 
His  campaign  in  the  North-West  of  France  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  was  an  honourable  attempt  to  make  head 
against  the  successful  and  hardened  German  soldiers 
with  inexperienced  men.  It  was  hopeless,  but  it  was 
gallantly  made.  Those  qualities  of  simplicity  and  devo- 
tion to  his  duty  for  which  M.  Ribot  praised  him  have  never 
been  denied  to  Faidherbe.  It  is  not  of  such  French  officers 
as  he  was  that  the  neighbours  of  France  have  had  most 
cause  to  complain.  If  M.  Ribot  is  right  in  saying  that 
Faidherbe  is  the  model  of  the  French  army  as  it  has  been 
reconstructed  since  the  war,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be 
a  formidable  force,  but  also  that  it  will  not  be  insolent  or 
aggressive.  Europe,  which  has  no  interest  in  the  fall  of 
France  from  the  position  of  a  Great  Power,  may  be  well 
content  to  hear  that  she  possesses  such  an  army  as  M.  Ribot 
describes.  We  are  very  well  satisfied  that  France  should 
have  her  due  weight  in  Europe  as  long  as  she  is  not  in- 
solent and  aggressive,  as  she  has  too  often  been.  M.  Ribot 
was  careful  to  insist  that  the  Republic  has  no  intention  to 
use  its  army  to  the  detriment  of  its  neighbours.  As  he 
is  acknowledged  to  speak  the  wishes  and  intentions, 
not  only  of  his  colleagues,  but  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
contemporaries,  we  may  rest  satisfied  for  the  present,  and 
even  hope  that  France  has  at  last  learnt  that  the  joy  and 
glory  of  playing  the  arbiter  of  Europe  have,  in  the  long 
run,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  great  price.  Not  the  least  credit- 
able part  of  M.  Ribot's  speech  was  his  description  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Republic  at  home.  It  is  true  that 
since  the  collapse  of  the  movement  known  by  the  name  of 
General  Boulanger  the  Republic  has  appeared  to  be  fixed 
beyond  reach  of  danger.  Since  the  defeat  of  the  coalition 
of  all  the  discontented  parties  there  has  been  a  marked 
pacification  of  France.  The  opponents  of  the  Government 
have  shown  themselves  dispirited  and  tired.  At  the  same 
time,  the  successful  Republicans  have  displayed  more 
moderation  than  was  expected.  Petty  acts  of  persecu- 
tion against  the  Church  are  still  reported,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris,  who  are 
all  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  great  M.  Cardinal.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  this  should  cease  alto- 
gether. But  it  is  at  least  no  longer  the  case  that  the  good 
Republican  always  and  everywhere  counts  it  his  first  duty 
to  insult  and  injure  the  Church,  while  not  a  few  churchmen 
show  a  marked  inclination  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
Republic.  Whether  this  is  a  mere  passing  hour  of  com- 
parative quiet  or  the  beginning  of  a  general  pacification,  it 
works  at  the  moment  for  the  good  of  the  Republic,  which 
since  it  appears  to  be  more  stable  has  found  it  easier  to 
secure,  if  not  the  alliance,  at  least  the  effusive  courtesy,  of 
Russia. 


THE  FOLKLORE  CONGRESS. 

FOLKLORISTS,  folklorers,  folkloresters,  folk-lorels 
(this  has  not  been  suggested,  but  provides  a  useful 
rhyme  to  the  celebrated  "  Cock-lorrel,"  whom  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  any  fclklorist  to  suppose  that  he  does  not 
know)  are  meeting  this  week  in  London  for  the  second 


time  in  their  history  as  an  international  body.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  are  very  fond  of  Internationals ;  but  if  any- 
thing has  a  right  to  be  cosmopolitan  it  is  folklore,  which 
also,  fortunately,  is  certain  to  be  national.  Men  of  many 
nations  have  met  to  compare  stories,  and  they  have  been 
addressed  by  their  President,  Mr.  Lang,  who  knows  a  story 
when  he  sees  it,  and  can  tell  the  same.  They  will  go  to- 
day to  Oxford,  which  is,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  a  short  time 
ago,  folklore  in  stone  (Headington  stone,  a  dreadfully  short- 
lived variety)  and  lime.  There  they  will  see  what  their 
programme  calls  the  Pitts-River  Museum  (it  sounds  rather 
like  a  place  in  North  America),  and  Professor  Rhys  will 
see  that  they  do  not  take  too  great  liberties  with  mythology. 
On  Monday  the  Mercers'  Company  will  give  them  a  mum- 
ming play  and  a  sword  dance,  and  many  other  agreeablo 
things.  Next  morning  they  will  have  an  "  Institutions"  sec- 
tion under  the  care  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  to  put  any 
frivolity  of  the  night  before  right,  and  a  business  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  and  so  an  end.  They  will,  it  seems,  be  fed 
on  pace  eggs  and  commemorative  cakes,  and  to  amuse  them 
there  will  be  a  witches'  ladder,  a  bull-roarer,  and  some 
things  rather  terribly  described  as  "  Zulu  objects."  From 
the  statement  regarding  the  Congress  dinner  that  "  details 
"  will  be  announced,"  it  may  be  surmised  that  a  menu  of 
quite  unprecedented  character  will  be  provided. 

"  Almost  for  the  first  time,"  says  the  programme, 
"  English  folk-lore  is  about  to  emerge  before  the  public 
"  gaze."  Many  less  interesting  subjects  have  been  so 
emerging  for  years,  and  the  public  gaze  will  be  able, 
doubtless,  to  bear  this  one.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is 
considerably  more  excuse  for  a  Congress  in  this  case  than 
in  most  cases,  for  the  object  of  Congresses  is  to  rally 
the  rank  and  file,  and  in  no  other  case  can  the  rank 
and  file  be  so  useful  as  here.  When  you  come  to  col- 
lecting the  results  of  folklore,  to  generalizing  them  and 
treating  them  scientifically,  the  results  may  not  be  worth 
very  much,  though  the  respected  President  of  the  Society 
might  not  be  able  (officially)  to  agree  with  us  here.  The 
principal  thing  that  folklore  has  to  teach  is  that  human 
nature  is  perennially  the  same — a  very  valuable  lesson, 
certainly,  and  one  not  half  enough  learnt — and  that  there 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  But  the  results  them- 
selves— un ticketed,  ungeneralized,  unbothered — are  always 
interesting,  and  sometimes  delightful ;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  in  this  age  of  railways,  enclosures,  improve- 
ments, education,  and  other  devilries  to  have  too  many 
hands  at  work  collecting  and  preserving  them,  before  they 
disappear  and  leave  the  world,  nob  only  with  nothing  new 
in  it,  but,  which  is  much  more  serious,  with  nothing  old. 
To  recover  and  secure  while  it  is  called  to-day  as  many  of 
those  good  things  of  the  past  as  is  possible  needs  the  help 
of  a  very  large  number  of  people,  and  if  the  eating  of 
commemorative  cakes  is  necessary  to  make  them  do  it,  we 
trust  that  that  eating  will  be  carried  on  vigorously. 
Above  all,  it  is  possible  to  preserve  and  practise  these  ex- 
cellent customs  (all  of  which  have  a  meaning),  a  practitioner 
whereof  Mr.  Lang  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  among  his 
acquaintance  in  the  agreeable  shape  of  a  young  lady.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  interesting  person,  whose  customs  he 
described  in  his  opening  address,  also  wished  whenever  she 
put  on  new  garments,  or  ate  anything  for  the  first  time  in 
the  year,  or  met  a  piebald  or  skewbald  horse  (it  is  very 
wrong  to  omit  skewbalds,  though  some  do),  and  did  not 
forget  to  touch  wood  in  dubious  circumstances.  All  these 
things  should  she  do,  and  not  leave  any  of  those  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lang  undone.  The  fact  is  that  man  without 
superstition  is  only  worthy  to  be  a  politician  of  the 
American  type.  And  it  is  its  contact  with  superstitions 
which,  among  many  good  points,  is  the  best  point  of  folklore. 
Any  fool  can  get  rid  of  superstition  ;  it  takes  a  wise  man  to 
appreciate  and  cherish  it  rightly. 


MR.  GUILDERS. 

1\ /T  EN  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  hear 
1YJ.  with  some  regret  that  one  of  its  most  respectable 
members  is  about  to  leave  it.  Mr.  Childers,  who  has  for 
some  time  been  unable  through  ill-health  to  attend  very 
closely  to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  is  anxious  to  be  alto- 
gether released  from  them.  He  lately  informed  his  con- 
stituents that  it  was  his  intention,  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  Parliamentary  session,  to  apply  for  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  At  the  request,  however,  of  the  party  mana- 
gers in  South  Edinburgh,  who  do  nob  desire  that  a  bye- 
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election  next  February  shall  precede  the  general  election, 
six,  or  twelve,  or  eighteen  months  hence,  Mr.  Childers  has 
consented  to  refrain  from  Parliamentary  suicide,  and  to 
await  his  political  dissolution  in  the  ordinary  coui'se  of  events. 
Practically  Mr.  Childers's  Parliamentary  and  his  official 
career  terminated  together  at  the  general  election  of  1886. 
For,  though  he  stood  for  South  Edinburgh,  and  was  returned 
for  it  by  a  majority  large  even  for  the  Gladstonian  capital,  he 
has  scarcely  taken  any  part  in  Parliamentary  life  since  that 
date.  Ill  health,  as  we  have  intimated,  has  been  a  more 
than  sufficient  reason  for  this  abstinence.  But  possibly, 
too,  the  change  of  Parliamentary  manners  which  has  ac- 
companied the  virtual  leadership  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Mr.  Childers's  efface- 
ment.  A  man  ought  to  be  in  vigorous  health  to  bear  up 
against  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Morally  speaking,  there 
is  not  room  for  many  people  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
when  he  is  there.  For  his  demeanour  resembles  the  be- 
haviour of  travellers  who  sprawl  over  two  or  three  seats 
at  a  time,  and  occupy  as  many  more  with  bag  and  baggage, 
or  that  of  guests  who,  by  dint  of  broad  shoulders  and  a 
loud  voice,  shove  themselves  to  the  front  as  they  enter  a 
room  and  talk  their  companions  down  at  table.  Mr. 
Childers  belongs  to  the  pre-Harcourtian  era,  when  the 
traditions  of  Parliamentary  civility  and  courtesy,  though 
perhaps  impaired,  were  not  yet  wholly  extinguished. 
There  have  been  roughs  in  the  House  of  Commons 
throughout  its  history,  but  it  is  new  to  find  them  on 
the  Ministerial  or  Front  Opposition  Bench.  The  late  Mr. 
Bright,  who  was  not  over- fastidious,  used  to  signalize  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  leadership  as  the  commencement  of 
the  rowdy  period.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  Mr. 
Childers  holds  the  view  which  Mr.  Gladstone  enter- 
tained some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  but  which  he 
has  since  reconsidered,  of  the  impropriety  of  protracting 
political  occupation  into  advanced  years.  Mr.  Childers 
is,  we  imagine,  at  about  the  time  of  life  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  reached  when  he  bade  a  solemn  farewell  to 
public  employment  and  mundane  cares.  "  Superfluous 
"  lags  " — is  not  the  comment  which  Mr.  Childers  is  anxious 
to  hear.  If  reflection  and  self-scrutiny  did  not  suggest 
Mr.  Gladstone's  precept  to  him,  he  could  scarcely  look  to 
the  right  or  the  left  of  him  on  the  Front  Opposition  without 
seeing  it  enforced  by  living  instances. 

Mr.  Childers's  Parliamentary  career  in  its  beginning 
and  close  marks  the  beginning  and  close  of  a  political 
period — the  period  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ascendency  as  the 
Liberal  leader.     That   is   a   title  which,  in   our  view, 
no  longer  belongs  to  Mr.  Gladstone.    Since  1886  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  more  powerful  than  during  any  other 
period  of  his  life.    But  it  has  not  been  as  the  leader 
of  a  Parliamentary  party,  but  as  a  popular  agitator,  a 
demagogic  inciter  of  the  masses  against   the   classes,  a 
fomenter  of  civil  discord.    The  successor  of  Grey,  and 
Russell,  and  Palmerston  has  become  the  successor  of 
Wilkes,  O'Connell,  and  Cobbett.    He  has  dragged  the 
larger  section  of  what  was  the  Liberal  party  after  him  in 
his  apostasy  from  its  principles  and  methods ;  he  has  been 
followed,  to  their  discredit,  by  many  of  his  former  col- 
leagues, though  with  few  exceptions  the  least  considerable 
and  worthy  of  them.    But  these  facts  leave  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  change  which  has  come  over  him  unaffected. 
Mr.  Childers's  active  career  in  England  stops  short  of  this 
revolution.    It  began  with  his  acceptance  of  office  in  the 
Gladstone  Administration  of  1868.    After  achieving,  in 
1850,  the  modest  distinction  of  Fourteenth  Senior  Optime 
at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Childers  served  a  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship to  politics  in  Australia,  sitting  in  the  Parliament 
of  Victoria,  and  holding  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Trade 
and  Customs  in  that  colony.    He  returned  to  England  in 
1857  as  Agent-General  for  Victoria.    Two  years  afterwards 
he  entered  Parliament  for  Pontefract.    In  1864,  in  the  last 
days  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Administration,  he  was  appointed 
a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  whence,  at  the  strong 
instance,  it  is  said,  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Financial  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Treasury,  an  office  which,  bringing  him  into 
close   personal  and   business   relations  with   the  future 
Prime  Minister,  favourably  determined  his  fortunes.  Mr. 
Childers  was  a  member  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  several 
Cabinets,  holding  in  succession  the  various  offices  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Secretary  for  War,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Home  Secretary,  not  to  forget  a  retreat 
upon  a  sort  of  sick  leave  into  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Childers  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  colleague  whom 


Mr.  Gladstone  is  understood  to  prefer — the  Chief  Clerk, 
or  permanent  head  of  department  order  of  statesman, 
transferred  to  the  House  of  Commons — the  Vansittart 
or  George  Rose  of  our  day.    He  is,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  his  Parliamentary  performances,  and  from 
the  reputation  which  he  has  left  behind  him  in  and 
about  Downing  Street,  primarily  an  administrator,  and 
only  secondarily  a  politician.     He  is  a  man  essentially 
of  the   Board  of  Directors   order   of  mind,  and  that 
quality  has  at  various  times  brought  him  into  great  re- 
quest in  the  City.    His  Parliamentary  speaking  has  this 
characteristic  impress  upon  it.    It  is  the  subdued  across- 
the-table  conversation  of  a  man  of  affairs,  an  expert  explain- 
ing himself  to  experts,  and  taking  little  account  of  the  great 
body  of  members  on  either  side  of  the  House  who  "  assist  " 
at  the  ceremony  merely  in  being  present  at  it,  and  pick- 
ing up  as  much  as  they  can  of  what  they  may  overhear. 
The  Bank-parlour,  though  we  do  not  know  that  he  was 
ever  in  it,  seems  stamped  upon  Mr.  CniLDERs's  way  of 
thinking  and  speaking.    A  Minister  who  is  not  troublesome 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  who  can  keep  his  own  department  in 
good  order,  is  sure  of  favour.    Mr.  Childers  is  credited  by 
his  friends  with  a  genius  for  organization.    More  unfavour- 
able critics  attribute  to  him — what  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing — a  mania  for  re-organization,  a  disposition  to  take  to 
pieces  a  complicated  machine,  which  is  working  on  the  whole 
fairly  well,  for  the  pleasure  of  putting  it  together,  on  the 
chance  that  it  may  work  better.    After  reorganizing  the 
Admiralty,  Mr.  Childers  reorganized  the  War  Office,  dis- 
turbing and  convulsing,  the  grumblers  say,  for  the  sake  of 
slight  readjustments  which  might  have  been  effected  without 
this  cost.    In  both  cases,  the  reorganization  has  had  to  be 
reorganized.    But  whatever  Mr.  Childers's  rank  may  be  as 
an  administrator  and  organizer,  the  country  will  lose  in  his 
retirement  a  conscientious  and,  within  his  limits,  an  able 
public  servant,  absolutely  free  from  the  vulgar  bluster  and 
swagger  which  seem  the  conditions,  on  one  side  of  the 
House  at  least,  of  prominence  in  Parliament,  and  from  the 
demagogic  arts  by  which  votes  are  purchased  out  of  doors. 


FEDERATING  THE  EMPIRE. 

THAT  invitation  to  go  beyond  general  exhortation  and 
buckle  to  work  which  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
lately  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Federation  League  has  not 
been  accepted  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  League  con- 
tinues to  be  prevented  by  pure  modesty  from  doing  more 
than  meet  periodically  to  remark  that  Imperial  Federation 
would  really  be  a  most  excellent  thing,  and  then  to  sepa- 
rate. Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  taken  Lord  Salisbury's 
polite  but  undoubted  dig  of  the  goad  to  heart  more  than 
other  Imperial  Federationists,  and  has  at  last  given  us 
some  idea  of  what  Imperial  Federation  might  conceivably 
mean.  We  are  glad  to  have  it,  and  acknowledge  freely 
that  it  comes  very  appropriately  from  a  distinguished 
colonial  politician  and  member  of  that  Canadian  party 
which  is  more  particularly  known  for  its  loyalty  to  the 
Empire.  This  warmth  and  sincerity  add  force  to  certain 
reflections  provoked  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  article. 

Stated  in  the  briefest  possible  form,  Sir  Charles  Tupper's 
suggestion  amounts  to  this — that  the  mother- country  should 
make  two  serious  concessions  to  the  colonies,  and  the 
colonies  should  make  no  concession  at  all  to  the  mother- 
country.  We  must  not,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  explains, 
expect  any  change  in  colonial  tariffs.  Colonial  dignity, 
colonial  interest,  forbid  it.  We  must  not  look  to  receive  any 
help  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  little  in  the 
way  of  drilling  Militia  which  each  colony  is  prepared  to  do 
for  itself — and  for  itself  alone.  Each  for  itself,  and  the 
mother- country  for  all,  is  the  motto.  But  if  this  same 
mother-country  will  look  at  things  sanely,  she  will  see  that 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  she  can  promote  the  closer  union 
of  the  Empire.  They  are  the  better  fitted  to  be  by  her 
adopted  in  that  they  suit  exactly  with  her  natural  in- 
feriority to,  and  utter  dependence  upon,  the  great  com- 
munities which  still  condescend  to  call  her  mother.  The 
first  is  this — representatives  of  the  colonies  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  They  are  to  be  appointed  by 
colonial  Ministries,  and  are  to  come  and  go  with  them— 
not  with  the  Imperial  Cabinet  to  which  they  belong.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  is  of  opinion  that  three  colonial  represen- 
tatives will  do  when  the  Australasian  and  the  South 
African  Federations  are  established.    They  will  be  duly 
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consulted  by  English  Ministers,  and  will  have  a  voice  on  all 
questions  of  Imperial  policy.  The  next  measure  to  be 
taken  is  to  put  a  differential  tax  of  5s.  a  quarter  on  foreign 
wheat.  Sir  Charles  is  of  opinion  that  this  would  not  raise 
the  price  of  bread.  If  it  did  not,  that  could  only  be  by 
diminishing  the  profits  of  somebody.  The  five  shillings 
must  come  from  some  pocket,  and  we  do  not  gather  that 
Sir  Charles  intends  it  to  be  a  colonial  one.  The  victim 
would  be  the  corn  or  flour  merchant  in  the  mother-country. 
Be  it  observed  that  in  return  for  this  duty  in  their  favour 
the  colonists  are  to  give  exactly  and  precisely  nothing  at 
all.  They  will  magnanimously  come  to,  and  will  sell  great 
quantities  of  produce  in,  the  English  market;  but  they  will 
see  what  tariffs  can  do  to  keep  the  produce  of  the  mother- 
country  out  of  their  own  markets.  We  have  a  great  regard 
for  the  colonies,  for  Canada,  for  the  Canadian  Conservative 
party,  and  for  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  We  shall  not,  there- 
fore, use  strong  language;  we  will  only  observe  in  the  mildest 
way  in  the  world,  will  merely  call  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  "  the 
"  fault  of  the  Dutch  "  than  this  suggestion  has  not  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Saturday  Review  since  it  was  born.  And  Sir 
Charles  is  utterly  unconscious  that  he  has  suggested  any- 
thing which  cannot  be  taken  at  once  as  self-evidently  accept- 
able. When  that  is  the  case  with  a  man  of  his  ability  and 
experience,  what  must  be  the  state  of  mind  of  the  average 
provincial  colonist  1  His  idea  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies  must  be  something  not  un- 
like in  kind  and  degree  to  the  notion  which  prevailed  in 
China  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
and  the  Outer  Barbarians.  All  the  gush  which  has  gone  on 
for  some  years  past  about  the  colonies,  in  the  reaction  from 
the  Whig  priggery  of  the  last  generation,  has  apparently 
swollen  the  always  brisk  vanity  of  the  colonists  to  colossal 
proportions.  It  is  really  time  that  they  should  be  reminded 
that,  if  England  were  to  wash  her  hands  of  them  to-morrow, 
retaining  India  and  the  coaling  stations  on  the  great  routes, 
she  would  still  be  the  greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world, 
and  they  would,  at  least  in  some  cases,  probably  cease  to  be 
States  at  all. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

THE  approach  of  an  election  might  have  inspired  the 
London  School  Board  and  the  County  Council  to  obey 
a  natural  instinct,  and  face  the  coming  event  with  a  show 
of  confidence.  Even  the  assumption  of  virtue  has  not 
seldom  smoothed  the  path  to  victory.  But  neither  the 
School  Board  nor  the  Council  can  expect  to  gain  any  ad- 
vantage by  the  most  artistic  of  manifestoes.  The  Report  of 
the  School  Board,  certainly,  does  not  lack  confidence.  It  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  Boards,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School 
Management  Committee.  But  the  Board's  way  of  com- 
mending the  works  of  the  Board  would  be  the  very  worst 
way  of  propitiating  electors.  As  it  is,  however,  the  Re- 
port can  only  influence  an  insignificant  section  of  the  small 
minority  of  London  ratepayers  that  elected  the  Board.  A 
really  representative  poll  would  pronounce  a  very  different 
verdict  than  that  of  a  self-complacent  School  Board  re- 
viewing and  appraising  their  own  labours.  The  hopes 
of  a  further  development  of  their  present  policy  rest 
entirely  on  the  anticipated  continuance  of  the  indif- 
ference of  voters.  The  position  of  the  London  County 
Council  is  much  like  that  of  the  School  Board.  The 
resignations  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  County  Council  might  be  considered  severe  blows 
to  the  reputation  of  that  body  if  they  were  solitary 
signs  of  disintegration.  But,  following  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  the  enforced  retirement  of  Captain 
Shaw,  and  the  notorious  results  of  the  blundering  policy  of 
the  fussy  "  progressive  "  majority,  they  are  emphatic  proofs 
of  degeneration.  Sir  John  Lubbock  retires  altogether, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  resigns  his  office  at  a  critical  hour 
when,  if  any  vindication  of  the  worth  of  the  Council  were 
possible,  it  should  be  forthcoming,  backed  by  the  weight  of 
their  authority.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  the 
County  Council  will  emulate  the  School  Board  in  self-gratula- 
tionand  an  official  estimate  of  its  record.  Nor  do  most  of  its 
members  show  the  grace  of  an  edifying  dissolution.  They  seem 
fated,  rather,  to  suffer  an  undignified  extinction,  rendered 
additionally  painful  by  the  unconscious  expiation  of  their 
administrative  antics  in  the  loss  of  their  most  capable  mem- 
bers. If  this  process  of  deterioration  is  to  prevail,  it  were 
easy  to  forecast  the  results  of  the  coming  election.  But 


the  evil  might  readily  be  stayed  by  a  thorough  system  of 
electoral  organization.  The  majority  of  the  County  Council, 
the  over-busy  meddlers,  muddlers,  or  rash  experimentalists, 
were  carried  to  power  by  a  minority  of  the  electors  through 
a  political  coup  ale  main.  It  would  be  absurd  now  to  de- 
precate a  political  contest  and  play  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  robbed  the  County  Council  of  all  claim  to  public 
confidence.  With  thorough  organization  in  all  the  metro- 
politan divisions  there  could  be  no  repetition  of  the  misre- 
presentation of  the  last  three  years.  And  with  such 
organization  there  would  be  no  lack  of  excellent  candidates. 

With  regard  to  the  School  Board,  the  prospect  of  reform 
is  less  hopeful.  The  average  ratepayer,  of  whose  apathy 
Mr.  Coxhead  complains,  is  disheartened  by  a  long  and  sad 
experience  of  hope  deferred  and  broken  promises.  He  has 
come  to  regard  one  School  Board  as  very  much  like  another. 
It  is  very  well  to  illustrate  by  voting  statistics,  as  Mr. 
CoxnEAD  does,  the  extraordinary  unconcern  of  the  rate- 
payer ;  but  with  the  lessons  of  the  past  before  him,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  feel  helpless.  The  majority  of 
the  present  Board  were  pledged  to  a  tangible  form  of 
efficiency,  including  the  abatement  of  extravagance.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  efficiency  should  imply  a  con- 
tinued increase  of  cost ;  yet  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  pro- 
gressed as  if  the  schools  were  yet  unbuilt,  and  the  staff  of 
teachers  unlimited  in  numbers  and  salaries.  The  most  san- 
guine person  must  hesitate  to  forecast  the  maximum  school 
rate  of  the  next  three  years.  Mr.  Forster's  estimate  is  an 
ever-receding,  vanishing  point.  The  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  progress  is  the  constant  upward  movement  of  the  School 
Board  rate.  According  to  the  Report,  there  are  no  better 
buildings,  no  better  apparatus,  no  better  teachers,  no  better 
systems  of  instruction,  than  are  possessed  by  the  London 
School  Board.  This  summarized  praise  of  its  works  may  be 
thoroughly  deserved,  but  it  leaves  us  in  complete  darkness 
as  to  the  end  of  this  bettering.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is 
a  quantity  easily  calculated.  The  cost  of  a  never-ceasing 
process  of  bettering  is  an  indefinite  abstraction.  There  are 
410  Board  schools,  and  448,000  children  on  the  rolls.  New 
accommodation  is  continually  being  provided,  yet  the 
average  of  absentees  numbers  103,000  and  is  increasing. 
And  still  the  rate  moves  up.  The  teaching  staff  is  natu- 
rally accountable  in  part  for  the  increased  expenditure. 
Teachers  and  monitors,  who  served  well  under  a  quite  recent 
ideal  of  efficiency,  are  now  replaced  by  more  costly  officers. 
At  no  very  distant  date,  if  the  rate  of  progress  is  maintained, 
the  Board  will  employ  none  but  the  costliest  teachers 
in  the  land.  The  Report  comprises  an  imposing  array  of 
statistics,  much  of  which  only  too  clearly  illustrates  the 
extravagance  of  the  Board,  but  of  the  educational  results  of 
the  enormous  expenditure  it  is  altogether  silent.  Mr. 
Bourke's  reply  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  cost  of  the 
education  is  disproportionate  to  the  results  is  confined  to 
the  simple  statement  that  nothing  in  the  Report  bears  out 
the  assertion.  This  simple  denial  of  the  plainest  evidence  is 
one  of  the  oddest  instances  we  can  recall  of  the  parti  pris 
of  the  educationist's  mental  habit.  With  "  other,  larger 
"  eyes,"  we  are  convinced,  will  the  public  read  the  Report. 
If  that  remarkable  document  could  only  be  studied  by  every 
ratepayer  in  London,  there  would  be  a  full  poll  at  the 
coming  election,  and  a  new  School  Board  elected  that  would 
not  misapply  public  money  and  call  it  efficiency. 


BULLYING  AND  THREATS. 

IT  will  not  be  matter  for  surprise  if  an  indignation 
meeting  is  held  in  Hyde  Park  to-morrow  to  denounce 
Mr.  Dickinson,  as  a  pendant  to  the  meeting  of  last  Sunday, 
which  held  Sir  Peter  Edlin  up  to  the  reprobation  of  all 
honest  men.  This  meeting  called  upon  the  County  Council 
to  use  its  influence  to  obtain  the  removal  of  a  magistrate 
who  has  passed  "unjust  sentences  "  on  "  workmen,  while  fol- 
"  lowing  their  lawful  right  to  picket."  Yet  Sir  Peter  Edlin's 
sentences  have  frequently  been  mild,  and  he  has  shown 
a  consideration  for  the  respectability  of  the  self-seeking 
rowdies  brought  before  him  which,  to  us  at  least,  has 
appeared  excessive.  If  Sir  Peter  Edlin  is  attacked,  what 
will  be  said  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  has  condemned  a  work- 
man to  2 1  days'  hard  labour  for  a  trifling  excess  of  zeal  in 
the  assertion  of  his  "  lawful  right "  to  picket  1  Joseph  Sibly 
did  but  strike  a  "  blackleg,"  and  for  this  he  has  been 
sentenced  to  2 1  days  in  the  Thames  Police  Court.  Accord- 
ing to  the  current  belief  of  Trade-Unions,  a  "  blackleg  "  is 
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so  criminal  and  detestable  a  character  that  he  is  entitled  to 
no  rights.  This  doctrine  has  been  not  merely  implied,  but 
repeatedly  asserted  in  so  many  words.  We  may,  therefore, 
confidently  expect  to  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Dickinson  soon 
bracketed  with  Sir  Peter  Edlin's  in  the  list  of  tyrannical 
magistrates  who  pass  unj  ust  sentences  in  the  interest  of  the 
capitalist  and  from  the  most  corrupt  motives. 

The  cause  which  Joseph  Sibly  was  endeavouring  to  for- 
ward when  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  police  was  the 
excuse  for  a  mass  meeting  in  Victoria  Park,  in  which  the 
New  Unionism  made  a  characteristic  display  of  itself, 
while  the  other  meeting  in  the  other  Park  was  voting  Sir 
Peter  Edlin  a  corrupt  judge.  This  cause  is  the  strike  on 
the  Carron  and  Hermitage  wharves,  which  is  not  yet 
settled.  The  speeches  of  the  various  labour  leaders  who 
mounted  the  stump  in  Yictoria  Park  confirm  the  impres- 
sion we  had  already  formed  of  the  nature  and  motives  of 
this  last  strike.  The  men,  said  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  of  the 
Barge-builders'  Union,  are  "  not  on  strike  for  more  money, 
"  but  against  violation  of  an  agreement  entered  into  be- 
"  tween  the  dock  and  the  wharf  Companies  and  men  two 
"  years  ago."  The  facts  are  that  the  Companies  will  no 
longer  pay  for  meal-time,  because  they  find  that  the  con- 
cession has  simply  led  to  loafing.  This  is  their  violation  of 
the  agreement  about  which  the  labour  leaders  are  making 
this  fuss.  The  indignation  they  affect  becomes  particularly 
ridiculous  when  it  is  remembered  that  payment  for  the 
meal-time  was  not  promised  by  the  agreement  which  ended 
the  great  dock  strike.  It  was  extorted  afterwards 
by  the  Union  leaders  in  flagrant  violation  of  their  own  pro- 
mises, and  their  breach  of  faith  was  avowed  by  Mr.  Tom 
Mann,  with  impudent  exultation.  The  Union  orators 
naturally  keep  this  part  of  the  story  quiet,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  well  remembered  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
may  be  conveniently  quoted  to  show  the  exact  value  of  the 
moral  principles  of  these  persons.  Mr.  G.  Shipton,  of  the 
London  Trades  Council,  called  the  agreement  which  the 
Carron  and  Hermitage  Wharf  Companies  decline  to  carry 
out  any  longer  "a  contract,"  and  was  emphatic  on  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  its  sanctity.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  what  name  Mr.  Shipton  gives  to  the  agreement 
which  closed  the  dock  strike,  and  which  the  Union  dis- 
regarded in  a  few  weeks.  His  harangue,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  fellow-speakers,  was  full  of  the  swaggering  assertion 
which  Mr.  Burns  made  popular.  Mr.  Siiipton  professed  to 
be  able  to  promise  the  strikers  the  support  of  thousands  of 
workmen.  Mr.  Tom  McCarthy  was  much  more  emphatic. 
He  was  able  to  promise  that,  if  the  "  leaders"  did  not  soon 
hear  of  the  entire  submission  of  the  Can  on  and  Hermitage 
Companies,  they  would  order  a  strike — which  would,  of 
course,  be  made — and  there  would  be  presented  the  noble 
spectacle  of  500,000  men  all  out  and  dependent  on  strike  pay 
at  once — they  and  their  families,  which  amount  to  a  million 
of  women  and  children.  This  is  Mr.  McCarthy's  calcula- 
tion, and  this  the  prospect  to  which  he  professes  to  look 
forward  with  delight.  Mr.  Tom  McCarthy  was,  of 
course,  only  swaggering  in  the  common  way  of  the  labour 
leader.  But,  empty  as  his  talk  was,  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  the  men  who  now  have  so  much  influence  with 
the  labouring  classes.  A  strike  is  to  Mr.  McCarthy  what 
a  great  case  is  to  Oliver,  Serjeant,  or  Roland,  Q.C. — a  fine 
fight  by  which  they  get  honour  and  reputation,  and  of  which 
other  people  bear  the  cost.  Naturally  Mr.  McCarthy  is 
eager  to  have  the  battle  fought  out.  From  the  fact  that 
the  Riverside  Union  has  diminished  in  numbers,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  men  are  becoming  aware  of  the  interested 
nature  of  the  Union  officials'  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
the  people.  Mr.  McCarthy  attributes  the  diminution  to 
the  disgust  of  the  men  at  their  leaders'  reluctance  to  "  go  for 
"  the  employer."  The  army,  in  face,  is  deserting  because 
the  general  won't  fight.  Our  explanation,  though  we  offer 
it  with  diffidence,  is,  we  think,  the  more  plausible. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

FOR  a  representative  Liberal  body  which  feels  perfectly 
confident  of  sweeping  the  country  at  the  next  election, 
and  of  carrying  a  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons  the  year  after,  and  of  "  dressing  down "  the 
House  of  Lords  if  it  dares  to  throw  it  out  the  year  after 
that,  the  National  Liberal  Federation  behaved  itself,  so  far 
as  its  first  day's  proceedings  were  concerned,  in  a  singularly 
undemonstrative  fashion.    It  may  be  nothing  but  its  manly 


self-restraint,  its  determination  to  imitate  the  "  still  strong 
"  man,"  rather  than,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  population 
of  the  "  blatant  land."  Its  members  may  account  for  the  fact 
in  whatever  way  they  please ;  but,  anyhow,  a  better  imita- 
tion of  the  tame  and  mechanical  conference  of  an  assembly 
of  politicians  very  evidently  and  quite  consciously  "  down 
"  on  their  luck  "  has  never  to  our  knowledge  been  achieved. 
Perhaps  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  expected  the  following  day,  and  that  the 
"  well-graced  actor  "  sometimes  "  takes  the  shine "  out  of 
minor  performers  as  much  before  he  enters  as  afcer  he  quits 
the  stage.  Certain  it  was  that  the  whole  proceedings 
seemed  to  want  screwing  up,  and  that  even  Mr.  Morley's 
speech,  although  he  went  religiously  through  the  whole  of 
the  resolutions  and  professed  his  enthusiastic  adherence  to 
all  the  "  causes  "  advocated  in  them,  seems  to  have  almost 
wholly  failed  to  awaken  the  meeting  into  anything  like 
animation.  Mr.  Morley,  it  is  true,  has  an  awkward  trick 
of  saying  things  which  are  meant  to  be  encouraging  and 
stirring  and  spirited,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  which 
somehow  awaken  disheartening  reflections.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  case  with  his  defiance  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  meant,  of  course,  to  rouse  the  spirits  of 
his  hearers  by  bidding  them  remember  their  swashing 
blow,  in  the  event  of  the  majority  of  that  House  daring 
to  say  that  a  Parliament  returned  by  artisan  voters  to 
pass  them  a  Three  Hours  Bill,  or  by  agricultural  la- 
bourers hungering  for  allotments,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
decree  the  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom  without  first 
being  sent  back  to  the  constituencies  for  special  leave. 
This,  of  course,  ought  to  have  been  very  inspiriting;  but 
somehow  the  reminder  of  what  the  Lords  can,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will,  do  in  the  case  supposed  appears  to  have  had 
more  effect  in  depressing  the  meeting  than  the  consideration 
of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  these  wicked  senators 
had  in  kindling  the  militant  ardour  of  the  assembled  Federa- 
tionists.  For,  after  all,  a  general  election  within  a  year  or 
so  of  a  preceding  one  is  a  serious  matter;  while  the  "  mend- 
"  ing  or  ending  "  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  way  of  penalty, 
is,  alas  !  a  long  job,  not  to  say  a  revolutionary  job ;  and 
there  be  many  who  have  vowed  themselves  to  jobs  of  such 
a  kind  in  this  country,  and  have  not  succeeded,  even  by 
the  most  patient  longevity,  in  living  to  see  their  accom- 
plishment. 

The  same  iufelicity  attended  Mr.  Morley's  remarks  on 
that  question  in  which  he  "  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest" 
— the  condition  of  the  rural  population.  Now  there  was  no 
particular  reason  why  Mr.  Morley,  when  he  referred  so 
touchingly  to  the  "interest"  which  he  takes  in  this  ques- 
tion, should  have  winced  under  the  pangs  of  the  guilty 
conscience.  There  was,  we  were  going  to  say,  no  reason 
why  he  should  suffer  any  more,  in  this  respect,  from  making 
such  remark  than  Sir  William  Harcourt  ;  but  that  would 
be  paradoxical,  since  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the 
only  discomfort  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  experiences 
in  that  quarter  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  so-called  "  pain 
"  in  the  toes  "  which  is  commonly  complained  of  by  patients 
who  have  just  undergone  amputation  of  the  leg.  There 
was,  however,  no  reason  why  Mr.  Morley  should  feel  his 
conscience  prick  him  at  the  mention  of  the  condition  of  the 
rural  population,  in  which  he  "  takes  so  great  an  interest," 
any  more  than  there  was  reason  why  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  itself  should  feel  uncomfortable  over  its  sudden 
awakening  to  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  number  of 
labour  representatives.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Morley 
had  compunctious  visitings  on  this  point,  and  such 
is  that  native  candour  (which  the  wirepullers  of  his 
party  call  blundering,  and  gnash  their  teeth  at  every  time 
he  speaks),  that  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  once.  "  I 
"  see,"  he  said,  "  that  some  of  our  opponents  tell  us  that 
"  we  take  up  the  question  because  we  want  something  to 
"  get  votes  with."  Yes ;  he  can  see  that  without  much 
difficulty.  The  tendency  of  the  Unionist  party  to  make 
ungenerous  insinuations  of  this  kind  is  "  visible  to  the 
"  naked  eye."  It  is  nice,  however,  to  hear  it  so  frankly 
admitted  by  one  of  Hodge's  nice  friends,  and  nicer  still  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  in  reply  to  it.  "  Yotes,  indeed," 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  why,  there  is  my  friend  in  the  cbair  " — it 
was  that  eminent  agriculturist,  Dr.  Spence  Watson — 
"  who  will  remember  how,  in  the  year  1883,  we  had  a  great 
"  demonstration  on  the  Town  Moor,  in  Newcastle  here,  the 
"  first  of  the  demonstrations  of  that  epoch  for  the  rural 
"  franchise,"  and  how  we  all  of  us  said  that  we  did  not 
advocate  that  reform  merely  for  the  alteration  of  political 
machinery,  or  as  "some  derice  to  inscribe  upon  our 
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"banners";  but  that  we  desired  "the  franchise  for 
"  the  labourer,  in  order  that  the  labourer,  like  his  fellow 
"  in  the  town,  should  be  able  to  give  expression  to  his 
"  wishes,  to  his  aspirations,  and  to  his  requirements."  Of 
course  Dr.  Spence  Watson  remembered  well  enough ;  and 
no  doubt  he  would  "  bear  out "  Mr.  Morley  rather  than 
perjure  himself,  if  he  were  put  into  a  witness-box  and  duly 
sworn.  But  whether,  having  the  reputation  of  an  expert 
political  tactician,  he  would  have  confirmed  Mr.  Morley's 
reminiscences  under  any  less  compulsion  we  hardly  know. 
For,  you  see,  he  would  probably  say  in  confidence,  it  is  not 
very  much  of  an  answer  to  the  charge  of  wishing  to  buy 
people's  votes  to  reply  that  you  energetically  exerted  your- 
self to  procure  them  the  votes— especially  when  you  add 
(for  that  is  the  plain  English  of  the  sentence  about  the 
"  wishes,  aspirations,  and  requirements "  of  the  rural 
labourer)  that  you  did  so  with  an  eye  to  the  marketable 
quality  of  the  votes  you  were  endeavouring  to  procure. 

We  feel  pretty  sure,  in  short,  that  Mr.  Morley's  friends 
on  the  platform  would  have  thanked  him  for  leaving  the 
rural  labourer  alone,  unless  he  intended  to  handle  him 
more  judiciously.  Why  go  back  to  1883,  they  must  have 
asked  themselves  impatiently,  when  1886  is  three  years 
later,  and  when  we  all  remember — Hodge  among  the  num- 
ber, or,  if  not,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  will  remind  him — what 
happened  to  him  and  his  "  wishes,  aspirations,  and  require- 
"  ments  "  1  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Morley  to  say — 
which,  by-the-bye,  is  much  what  he  complains  of  his 
opponents  saying — that  they  will  carry  the  resolution  in 
favour  of  Hodge  and  his  claims,  because  "  the  time  seems 
"  approaching  when  these  questions  can  be  dealt  with," 
and  that  it  "  has  been  in  our  hearts  and  minds  since 
"  1883  "  to  deal  with  them.  But  history  too  plainly  re- 
cords that  what  got  into  the  "hearts  and  minds  "  of  Glad- 
stonians  eight  years  ago,  unfortunately  slipped  out  of  them 
throughout  the  only  six  months  of  the  subsequent  period 
during  which  it  would  have  been  possible  to  translate  the  de- 
sire of  their  hearts  and  minds  into  action.  The  Council  of  the 
"  N.L.F."  must  have  been  relieved  when  Mr.  Morley  got 
off  the  subject  of  the  agricultural  voter,  and  on  to  the  sub- 
ject— which,  however,  he  did  not  wax  enthusiastic  upon — of 
the  payment  of  members ;  and  they  were  probably  still  more 
relieved  when  he  gave  way  to  Mr.  Bryce  and  the  resolution, 
in  which  Newcastle  could  not  be  expected  to  feel,  and  did 
not,  in  fact,  ftign,  the  slightest  interest,  in  favour  of  giving 
full  municipal  power  to  the  London  County  Council.  Him 
followed  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  whose  oratory  "do  not  over- 
"  stimilate,"  and  who  supported  in  his  wontedly  sedative 
manner  a  resolution  in  favour  of  establishing  "  public  con- 
"trol" — i.e.  giving  control  over  the  administration  of  a 
certain  fund  to  people  who  do  not  contribute — over  the 
freed  elementary  schools. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  denying — and  we  feel  sure  we  are  here 
speaking  without  political  bias — that  the  first  day's  proceed- 
ings at  Newcastle  were  of  a  very  anasmic  description,  and  we 
cannothonestly  say  that  the  evening  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall 
"  to  advocate  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of 
"  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  "  was  much  more  lively. 
One  does  not  exactly  know  why  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
was  selected  to  move  the  principal  resolution,  and  it  might 
seem  from  his  speech  that  he  was  not  himself  in  possession 
of  that  secret.  For  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  had  he  been 
conscious  of  any  special  fitness  for  the  task,  he  would  have 
contrived  to  present  his  hearers  with  something  more  re- 
spectable than  the  farrago  of  sectarian  prejudice  and  political 
fallacy  with  which  he  in  fact  favoured  them.  One  quota- 
tion may  suffice.  "  Let  those,"  he  said,  "  who  want  a  novel 
"  argument,  answer  the  argument  that  the  religious  endow- 
"  ments  of  Wales  were  monopolized  by  the  Church,  and 
"  that  the  Church  of  a  rich  minority."  Let  those,  we  say, 
who  want  to  know  what  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  notion  of 
an  argument  is  consider  the  passage. 


OLD  SCOTLAND. 

IN  the  days  of  our  youth  there  were  Sunday  books  called 
Far  Off,  describing  the  godless  condition  of 

Little  Sioux  and  little  Crow, 
Little  frosty  Eskimo. 

There  was  also  a  Sunday  book  called  Near  Home,  in  which, 
if  we  remember  correctly,  it  was  said  that  all  Scots  wore 
kilts,  that  a  piper  played  before  the  door  of  every  Edin- 
burgh shopkeeper,  and  that  the  tradesman  himself  stood 


with  a  glass  of  whisky  in  his  hand  inviting  custom. 
These  memories  may  be  inaccurate.  Certainly  Near  Home 
made  out  the  Land  of  Cakes  to  be  a  very  queer  place.  And 
a  very  queer  place  all  Europe  thought  it,  as  appears  from 
Mr.  Hume  Brown's  curious  volume,  Old  Travellers  in  Scot- 
land (Douglas,  Edinburgh).  Scotland  was  regarded  as  a 
place  where  wild  geese  grew  on  trees,  though  the  further 
North  the  traveller  went,  the  more  the  marvel  receded, 
till  he  fainted  on  the  threshold  of  the  Orkneys. 
Froissart — as  far,  at  least,  as  Mr.  Hume  Brown's  book 
shows — was  the  first  traveller  who  knew  Scotland  well, 
and  described  what  he  knew.  He  rode  about  with  a  valise 
and  a  greyhound,  and  found  the  people  dour,  but  sober,  at 
least  on  warlike  expeditions,  and  then  from  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  whisky.  They  detested  their  French  allies  in 
1385.  "  What  Devil  has  sent  them  1  Cannot  we  carry  on 
"  our  English  wars  without  their  assistance  1 "  So  they  cut 
the  throats  of  French  foragers,  and  made  saxpence  go  bang, 
to  a  merry  tune,  whenever  a  Frenchman  wanted  to  buy 
anything.  "  They  will  do  us  more  harm,  if  we  allow  them 
"  to  remain  with  us,  than  the  English  could  do  in  battle." 
Their  houses,  like  Wat  Tinlin's,  were  used  to  being 
burned,  and  were  quickly  rebuilt.  "  They  are  people 
"  difficult  to  be  acquainted  with."  Finally  the  French 
departed,  cursing  Scotland  and  the  day  they  set  foot 
there,  "  for  they  had  never  seen  such  ignorant  hypo- 
"  crites  and  traitors."  They  wished  France  and  England 
to  join  hands  and  destroy  Scotland  ;  in  brief,  they 
were  very  savage  and  uncomfortable.  JonN  Hardyng 
under  James  I.,  and,  later,  Pedro  de  Ayala,  gave 
much  more  friendly  accounts  of  the  civilization  of  the 
people  and  the  fertility  of  the  country.  ^Eneas  Sylvius, 
too,  speaks  well  of  the  Caledonian  fair,  "  fair  in  complexion, 
"  comely  and  pleasing,  but  not  distinguished  for  their 
"  chastity,  giving  their  kisses  more  readily  than  Italian 
"  women  their  hands."  That  is  a  matter  of  manners  rather 
than  of  morals,  and  the  countrywomen  of  Boccaccio  had  no 
right  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  the  sisters  of  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth.  "  Nothing  pleases  the  Scotch  more  than  abuse  of 
"  the  English,"  which  is  true,  but  "  there  are  no  wolves  in 
"  Scotland,"  ^Eneas  adds,  which  is  notoriously  false,  as  also 
his  statement  that  the  winter  day  is  but  four  hours  long. 

Pedro  de  Ayala,  who  came  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
to  James  IV.,  was  a  very  good-humoured  observer.  He 
liked  the  King,  who  was  a  clever  man,  and  knew  Gaelic. 
"  He  is  not  a  good  captain  because  he  begins  to  fight  before  he 
"  gives  his  orders  "—witness  Flodden  Field.  "  He  does  not 
"  think  it  right  to  begin  any  warlike  undertaking  without 
"  being  himself  the  first  in  danger."  In  fact,  perhaps  con- 
sciously, though  probably  not,  James  IV.  repeated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  colloquy  of  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon  in  the 
Iliad.  But  military  matters  had  gone  beyond  the  Homeric 
tactics,  and  James  threw  away,  with  his  own  life,  his 
people's  chances.  "  I  have  never  seen  a  man  so  temperate 
"  in  eating  and  drinking  out  of  Spain."  "  The  Scotch 
"  are  not  industrious  and  the  people  are  poor.  They  spend 
"  all  their  time  in  wars,  and  when  there  is  no  war  they 
"  fight  with  one  another.  .  .  .  Scotland  has  improved  so 
"  much  during  his  reign  that  it  is  worth  three  times  more 
"  now  than  formerly,  on  account  of  foreigners  having  come 
"  to  the  country  and  taught  them  how  to  live."  Theforeigners 
were  Flemings,  who  also  brought  golf-balls.  Whether,  in 
teaching  the  Scotch  to  live,  they  taught  them  golf  or  not,  is 
disputed ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kirkaldys  were 
not  playing  anything  like  their  real  game  in  the  match 
with  Sayers  and  Grant.  "  But  that,"  as  our  only  author 
says,  "  is  another  story."  Is  it  "  another  story "  when 
Ayala  says  "  the  people  are  handsome "  1  They  were 
always,  they  always  will  be,  hospitable.  They  like  foreign- 
ers so  much  that  they  dispute  with  one  another  as  to  who 
shall  have  and  treat  a  foreigner  in  his  house.  The  Celts, 
according  to  Ayala,  as  to  Aristotle,  "  do  not  know  what 
"  danger  is";  and,  unlike  Aristotle,  Ayala  "  had  seen  them 
"  in  the  wars."  "  They  dress  much  better  than  in  England  " 
— Ayala  is  speaking  of  the  Scotch  ladies — "  and  they  are 
"  courteous  in  the  extreme.  I  mention  this  because  they 
"  are  really  honest,  though  very  bold.  The  houses  are 
"  good,  all  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  provided  with  glass 
"  windows,  excellent  doors,  and  a  great  number  of  chimneys." 
Well  done,  Ayala  I  He  even  suggests  that  Ferdinand's 
third  daughter  should  marry  the  King  of  Scots.  "  The 
"  kingdom  is  very  old  and  very  noble."  With  Ayala  to 
aid,  the  Scotch  may  laugh  at  their  peevish  detractors,  the 
hypothetical  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  with  his  charge  as 
to  their  only  pastime — an  idiotic  charge  to  bring  against 
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the  Land  o'  Burns,  and  his  "  formosity  and  a  dainty 
"  face  are  things  they  dream  not  of."  Richard  Franck, 
that  Cromwellian  salmon-fisher,  and  foe  of  our  father  Izaak, 
is  also  hard  on  Scotch  inns  and  cleanliness ;  so  is  Thomas 
Kirke  (1679),  but  be  had  political  motives,  and  would  say 
anything.  Ayala  is  the  best  of  all  the  old  travellers 
except  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  not  given  in  this  volume. 
The  tourists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  like  Burton, 
deserve  a  volume  to  themselves. 


SOME  MEETS  ON  EXMOOR. 

THE  stag-hunting  country  in  Somerset  and  Devon  occupies  a 
much  larger  area  than  people  are  commonly  aware.  In  a 
line  of  latitude  the  extremities  of  the  hunt  have  been  placed  at 
Steert  Point,  east  of  the  Quantocks,  and  at  Martinkoe,  points 
thirty-six  miles  from  one  another  as  the  crow  flies ;  while,  longi- 
tudinally, the  sight  of  awild  deer  is  not  impossible  anywhere  from 
Bridgwater  to  Exeter.  To  cover  this  immense  district  regularly 
and  satisfactorily  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  required,  since 
communication  is  not  easy  across  the  moor.  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  Devon  and  Somerset  stag-hunt  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  two  geographical  divisions,  one  including  the  south- 
west part  of  tbe  Forest,  with  Bulverton  for  its  centre,  and  the 
other  comprising  the  north  of  Exmoor,  with  Bunster  as  its 
capital ;  to  this  latter  the  Quantocks  may  be  added.  There  are 
comparatively  few  men — at  all  events,  very  few  who  do  not 
make  hunting  their  main  occupation — who  attempt  to  hunt  all 
over  Exmoor ;  and  a  good  deal  of  care  is  exercised  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  meets,  so  as  to  work  all  the  covers,  and  supply  the 
country  with  a  good  average  of  sport. 

In  earlier  days  it  would  not  seem  that  much  care  was  taken 
to  vary  the  scene  of  operations.  A  favourite  meet  would  be 
repeated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  a  hunting  season.  So 
lately  as  1876  we  find  that  the  hind-hunting  season  consisted 
of  twenty-two  days,  on  twenty  of  which  the  hounds  met 
at  Clouts-ham.  Such  a  practice  would  now-a-days  give 
great  dissatisfaction.  With  tbe  growing  importance  of  the  lesser 
meets,  a  tendency  has  shown  itself  to  concentrate  these  latter 
at  fixed  localities.  When  people  are  expected  to  arrive  from 
great  distances,  it  is  convenient  to  fix  upon  a  particular  spot, 
rather  than  a  congeries  of  spots,  for  their  place  of  meeting. 
Hence  men  who  now  make  their  first  acquaintance  with  the 
hunting  district  will  find  themselves  puzzled  by  the  old  accounts 
of  the  hunting,  until  tbey  understand  that,  for  instance,  Alder- 
man's Barrow  has  been  practically  sunk  in  Cloutsham,  Culbone  in 
Hawkcombe  Head,  Bunkery  Hill  Gate  and  Cutcombe  in  Wheddon 
Cross.  At  the  present  moment,  there  are  but  some  six  meets 
which  any  one  who  hunts  from  Dunster  will  find  it  practically 
convenient  to  attend.  These  are  Cloutsham,  Slowly,  Wheddon 
Cross,  Hawkcombe  Head,  and,  of  course,  Exford,  the  centre  of 
the  whole  hunt,  where  the  kennels  are  ;  to  these  may  be  added 
either  Triscombe  Stone  or  Crowcombe,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Quantock  fortnight.  These  meets  lie  in  very  varied 
localities,  all  are  sequestered  and  romantic,  all  lie  outside  the 
path  of  the  tourist.  From  a  combined  inspection  of  them,  a 
singularly  characteristic  impression  of  the  north-west  half  of 
Exmoor  may  be  formed.  The  other,  the  Bulverton  half,  though 
much  of  it  is  admirable  hunting  country,  offers  much  less  satis- 
faction to  the  eye.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Bunster  meets,  as 
they  may  be  called,  have  ever  been  systematically  described,  and 
we  offer  the  following  notes  to  the  huntsman  whose  passion  for 
the  noble  sport  of  stag-hunting  does  not  entirely  blind  his  eyes 
to  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Of  all  the  meets  of  Eastern  Exmoor,  none  approaches  Clouts- 
ham for  scenic  beauty.  As  it  is  also  easy  of  approach,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  is  extremely  popular.  The  hunting-man 
grumbles  that  it  is  a  picnic  and  not  a  real  Forest  meet,  and  keeps 
his  best  horses  for  the  Friendship  Inn  or  Hawkcombe  Head,  but 
the  public  dearly  loves  the  terraced  field  of  Cloutsham.  Birectly 
to  the  north  of  Bunkery  Beacon  it  lies,  a  tongue  of  meadow 
slipping  from  the  west  between  the  heathery  moor  and  the  deep 
covers  of  the  Horner  Water.  The  view  from  it  embraces,  round 
the  corner  of  Lee  Hill,  an  angle  of  the  yellow  Bristol  Channel,  a 
fragment  of  Porlock  Bay.  From  the  greensward  of  the  field, 
which  rises  above  and  just  beyond  Cloutsham  Farm,  the  covers 
lie  spread  before  the  spectator,  and  the  field  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  tbe  probable  lines  of  the  stag's  advance  spread 
out  before  it  as  the  stage  of  a  theatre  is  seen  from  the  dress 
circle.  Yet  the  knowing  say  that  the  best  point  at  which  to  wait 
for  the  pack  is  not  the  Cloutsham  field  itself,  but  the  spot  on  the 
moor  a  mile  to  the  east,  called  Webber's  Post,  from  which  the 
woods  which  descend  in  front  from  the  meet  are  displayed  in 
profile.    Here  those  that  wait,  the  inglorious  non-combatants, 


have  probably  a  better  chance  of  seeing  a  stag  pass  in  front  of 
them  than  anywhere  else  within  possible  reach  of  Bunster.  Sir 
Thomas  Acland's  woods,  from  Stoke  Pero  all  down  the  billowy 
undulations  that  hem  in  the  Horner  Water,  across  on  the  east 
of  Luckham,  are  full  of  deer,  and  when  the  latter  are  hunted 
they  commonly  take  the  road  towards  the  sea.  The  country-side  is 
full  of  stories  of  the  tragic  ends,  not  merely  of  deer,  but  of  hounds, 
horses,  and  even  sheep ;  the  cliffs  offer  a  terrible  temptation  to 
the  stags,  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  a  special  partiality 
for  Freeth  Gap,  a  point  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  they  were  apt  to  be  "  smashed  to  atoms,"  as 
Mr.  Bisset  puts  it  in  his  journal. 

If  Cloutsham  is  universally  known,  Slowly  is  equally  obscure- 
It  is  one  of  the  loneliest  spots  in  eastern  Exmoor.  Tbe  meet 
is  a  common  between  a  farmhouse  and  a  clump  of  fine  sycamores ; 
the  spur  of  Croydon  Hill  rises  from  the  west  of  it,  and  to  the  east 
the  ground  suddenly  drops,  in  ridges  of  cover,  to  the  Washford 
Water.  The  route  by  road  to  Slowly,  whether  through  Withy- 
combe  on  the  south  or  Luxborough  on  the  north,  is  excessively 
circuitous  and  difficult.  Slowly,  therefore,  is  not  a  "  picnic " 
meet,  the  easy  way  to  it  from  Bunster  being  one  for  horsemen 
only,  through  the  Park  and  over  Croydon  Hill ;  this  is  an 
exquisite  ride  on  the  edge  of  heathery  ground,  from  which 
is  obtained  an  ever-widening  view  of  the  adjacent  country, 
of  the  sea,  and  finally  of  tbe  lovely  line  of  the 
Quantocks.  Ancient  barrows,  Celtic  or  Roman,  testify  to  the 
fact  that  the  slopes  of  Slowly,  now  so  desolate,  were  once  the 
scene  of  vivid  human  activity.  The  hounds  meet  but  very  seldom 
at  this  point ;  but  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  should  not  let  slip 
an  opportunity  to  follow  them  hither ;  for  sport  is  often  excellent 
in  the  wild  covers  under  the  Brendon  Hills,  and  the  place  is  one 
unlike  any  other  in  the  district. 

W'heddon  Cross,  too,  has  a  character  completely  its  own. 
This  is  the  solitary  example  of  a  village  meet,  the  spot  selected 
being  the  street  of  a  wild  hamlet  on  the  high  road  across  Exmoor, 
from  Bunster  to  Bulverton.  When  the  narrow  highway  between 
the  little  whitewashed  cottages  is  filled  with  horses  and  carriages, 
and  the  scarlet  coats  emerge  from  the  stables  of  the  inn,  the 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and  pictorial  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. The  topographical  advantage  of  Wheddon  Cross — a  meet 
which  is  now  usually  called  Cutcombe,  from  the  parish  in  which 
it  is  situated — is  its  relation  to  Bunkery  Beacon.  As  Cloutsham 
commands  all  the  woods  and  watercourses  which  descend  to  the 
west  and  north  of  the  central  mountain,  so  Wheddon  Cross  com- 
mands the  valleys  southward  to  the  Exe,  the  heights  of  Lype 
Hill,  and  the  covers  of  Wooton  Courtenay  and  Luxborough. 
From  this  point  the  stag  is  less  likely  to  descend  to  the  sea  than 
from  any  other  of  the  north-eastern  meets,  and  the  open  cha- 
racter of  the  land  gives  a  possibility  of  a  hard  run  in  almost  any 
direction.  Wheddon  Cross  is  the  highest  point  on  the  great 
highroad  across  the  moor  ;  it  is  a  drawback  to  it  that  it  is  more 
liable  to  fog  than  those  meets  which  are  on  a  lower  elevation. 
Cutcombe  is  one  of  the  earliest  places  at  which  regular  meets 
were  formed.  It  was  certainly  a  favourite  as  long  ago  as  1815, 
when  Cloutsham  does  not  seem  to  have  been  invented. 

A  meet,  the  popularity  of  which  is  constantly  on  the  increase, 
is  Hawkcombe  Head.  This  is  an  ill-defined  fragment  of  the  im- 
mense common  which  spreads,  a  triangle,  between  Glenthorne 
and  Porlock  and  the  summit  of  Lucott  Hill.  This,  although 
close  to  tbe  high  road  from  Lynmouth,  is  contiguous  to  one  of  the 
most  desolate  districts  of  Exmoor,  looking  down  in  all  directions 
upon 

Culbone,  Oare,  and  Stoke  Pero, 
Parishes  three  where  no  parson  '11  go. 

Lord  Lovelace's  plantations  have  within  the  last  twenty  years 
considerably  changed  the  aspect  of  this  country,  and  have  robbed 
it  of  much  of  its  solemn  uniformity.  Towards  the  sea  long,  roll- 
ing woods  present  an  admirable  cover,  in  which,  however,  the 
stag  is  rather  apt  to  be  hopelessly  lost.  The  proximity  of  Hawk- 
combe Head  to  Lynton  and  Porlock  make  it  especially  convenient 
to  hunting  men  residing  at  those  two  centres,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  too  far  from  Bunster  for  an  agreeable  though  rather  a  long 
day.  TheJ  hill  above  Porlock,  however,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  tbe  longest  and  heaviest  in  a  country  where  most  roads  are 
heavy. 

It  is  from  Bunster  only  that  the  anomalous,  but  very  interest- 
ing and  pleasant,  hunting  on  tbe  Quantocks  can  be  conveniently 
visited.  This  appendage  of  the  Exmoor  stag-hunt  has  now 
existed  since  1865,  when  it  was  first  instituted.  The  meet  is 
usually  at  Triscombe  Stone,  a  point  on  the  ridge  separated  only 
by  a  single  combe  from  Wilsneck,  the  summit  of  the  Quantocks. 
This  year,  however,  the  opening  meet  was  held  on  the  moor 
above  Crowcombe  covers,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of 
Triscombe  Stone,  and  this  will  probably  be,  for  the  future,  the 
recognized  Quantock  meet,  as  it  is  of  extremely  convenient 
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position.  The  Quantock  bunting-  only  lasts  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
year,  one  week  in  September  for  stags,  and  another  much  later  in 
the  season  for  binds.  It  is  extremely  popular  among  the  trades- 
people of  Taunton  and  Bridgwater,  who  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  stag-hunt,  but  the  field  is  absurdly  large.  In 
1878,  when  the  question  of  abandoning  the  Quantocks  was 
seriously  considered,  Mr.  Bisset  complained  that  "  the  Quantock 
gathering  is  becoming  worse  every  year;  and  the  rough  and 
ragged  character  of  the  Horner  country  [below  Cloutsbam]  is 
here  wanting  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  ragtag  and  bobtail 
who  come  out  for  a  lark."  This  is  true  to-day,  but  the  Quan- 
tock weeks  are  preserved,  and  the  sentimental  hunter  will  not 
wish  to  miss  the  meet  above  Crowcombe.  The  spot  is  that  where  the 
narrow  saddle  of  the  graceful  Quantocks  becomes  widest,  and  the 
ascent  to  the  exquisite  swell  of  heather  through  the  rich  combes 
on  either  side  has  a  distinguished  beauty — a  beauty  of  gentleness, 
which  forms  a  charming  contrast  with  the  severity  of  Exmoor. 
The  route  from  Dunster  to  Crowcombe,  through  Washford  and 
"Williton,  is  long,  but  easy  and  simple. 

Exford  remains  to  be  described  as  a  meet  not  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  man  who  hunts  from  Dunster  or  one  of  the  north- 
eastern villages.  This  is  the  real  capital  of  the  hunt,  since  here 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  been  the  kennels  of  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  staghounds.  The  meet  is  not  in  the  village,  but  at 
Stone  Cross,  a  spot  on  the  high  road  about  a  mile  on  the  Dunster 
side.  Exford  is  lull  of  interest  for  the  student  of  stag-hunting ; 
but  its  gentle  rurality,  in  the  midst  of  cultivation,  offers  nothing 
to  attract  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  When  the  visitor,  however, 
has  included  Exford  among  the  meets  which  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  be  has  seen  all  the  localities  in  the  Dunster  division 
of  Exmoor  at  which  the  bounds  are  gathered  at  the  present  time. 
If  he  hunts  from  all  of  these,  he  is  likely  in  a  long  season  to 
obtain  an  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  the  magnificent  country 
which  protects  the  red-deer  and  is  protected  by  it. 


OUR  DETECTIVE  POLICE, 
in. 

~TF  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  French  police  over  our  own 
in  dealing  with  obscure  and  with  systematic  crime  are  so 
great  as  we  have  described,  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  ask 
bow  it  is  that  they  ever  fail  and  we  ever  succeed.  The  answer 
is  that  our  organization  is  so  superior  as  to  almost  redress  the 
balance.  The  standing  strength  of  the  London  detective  force 
is  about  four  hundred.  At  the  head  of  it  is  the  Director  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  at  New  Scotland  Yard.  The 
staff  attached  to  headquarters,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
director,  consists  of  one  superintendent  and  about  thirty  subor- 
dinates ;  the  rest  of  the  men  are  distributed  among  the  twenty- 
two  divisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Each  division  has  thus 
a  local  staff  of  detectives,  consisting  of  one  inspector  and  a  vary- 
ing number  of  sergeants,  who  are,  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
under  the  control  of  the  divisional  superintendent.  Every  crime 
discovered  is  reported  first  to  the  nearest  police-station,  and  then 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  division,  who  immediately  takes  it 
in  hand,  and  issues  such  directions  as  he  thinks  necessary  to  the 
detective  inspector  of  his  division.  At  the  same  time  he  refers 
it  to  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  either  by  way  of  his 
daily  report,  or  at  once  if  the  affair  be  very  serious.  Such  report 
passes  through  a  chief  officer  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment, and  then  goes  to  the  director  ;  if  urgent  and  out  of  hours,  it 
is  telegraphed  to  his  house.  He  can  then  act  in  several  ways 
according  to  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  case ;  be  may  leave 
it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  or  he  may  issue 
instructions  direct  to  the  divisional  detective  inspector,  in  which 
case  the  latter  will  act  in  concert  with  the  superintendent ;  or, 
again,  he  may  instruct  a  member  of  his  own  staff,  who,  in  turn, 
may  act  with  the  superintendent  or  independently.  Not  to 
weary  the  reader  with  details,  the  main  points  of  the  system 
are  (1)  the  local  distribution  of  the  detective  force,  and  (2)  its 
interaction  with  the  ordinary  force  through  the  superintendents. 
Everything,  of  course,  depends  on  the  smooth  working ;  but  to 
that  we  shall  return. 

In  Paris  the  system  is  totally  different.  The  entire  force  is 
centralized  and  quite  independent  of  the  civil  police.  The  Police 
Municipale  and  the  Service  de  la  Surete,  or  criminal  police,  only 
touch  at  two  points  at  opposite  ends  of  the  scale  ;  that  is  to  say, 
both  are  under  the  prefet  de  police,  and  a  detective  may  in 
emergency  command  the  assistance  of  the  ordinary  policeman  or 
gardien  de  la  paix  upon  the  production  of  his  official  card.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  preset  does  not  correspond  to  our  Chief 
Commissioner ;  he  is  only  a  nominal  head  who  goes  in  and  out 
with  the  Ministry,  and  rarely  or  never  knows  anything  about  the 
police.    The  real  heads  are  the  chiefs  of  the  two  departments, 


and  they  are  not  only  independent  of  each  other,  but  rivals.  The 
same  spirit  prevails  throughout,  and  the  detective  never  appeals 
to  his  civil  colleague  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it.  On  the  contrary, 
collisions  are  more  frequent  than  mutual  assistance  ;  in  fact,  the 
municipal  police  has  a  sort  of  little  rival  detective  force  of  its 
own.  Curiously  enough,  this  complete  separation  of  the  two 
corps  is  a  recent  reform,  long  agitated,  but  only  obtained  about 
two  years  ago.  Until  then  the  Surete  formed  a  department  of 
the  general  force,  as  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  does 
with  us,  and  its  chief  was  subordinate  to  the  chef  de  la  police, 
municipale.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  arrangement  should 
not  hare  worked  just  as  well  there  as  here;  but  it  was  never 
allowed  a  chance.  The  Surete  was  treated  with  contumely,  and 
used  as  a  corps  of  discipline,  into  which  the  grand  chef  used  to 
draft  bis  worst  officers.  Every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  its  chief,  and  so  far  from  being  a  help,  as  it  should  have  been, 
the  alliance  rendered  the  criminal  police  almost  helpless.  At 
present,  then,  the  Surete  is  independent ;  it  consists  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  attached  to  head-quarters.  There  are 
five  chief  inspectors,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  brigadiers, 
sub-brigadiers,  and  inspectors.  The  regular  work  is  distributed 
among  the  chief  inspectors,  not  according  to  locality,  but  accord- 
ing to  function.  One  has  the  execution  of  warrants,  another 
the  collection  of  information,  and  so  on. 

Now  the  superiority  of  the  English  system  may  not  be  appa- 
rent at  first  sight,  but  the  briefest  examination  of  the  two  at 
work  will  make  it  clear.  Suppose  a  constable  on  beat  discovers 
a  murder  or  a  burglary ;  it  is  reported  to  the  superintendent, 
who  at  once  sets  his  local  detectives  to  work.  Subsequently  he 
refers  to  headquarters,  but  meantime  not  a  moment  has  been  lost. 
What  happens  in  Paris  ?  The  gardien  de  la  paix  is  the  constable 
on  beat ;  lie  reports  the  occurrence  to  his  superior,  the  officier  de 
la  paix,  who  corresponds  to  our  superintendent.  All  the  latter 
does  is  to  report  to  the  commiswire  of  the  arrondissement,  and  he, 
being  a  magistrate  but  not  a  policeman,  can  do  nothing  but 
report  again  to  the  prefet  de  police,  and  ask  for  assistance.  In  a 
serious  affair  he  reports  also  to  the  procureur  de  la  ropublique, 
who  puts  a  juge  ^instruction  in  charge  of  it.  The  reports  having 
passed  through  the  preTet's  office  at  last  reach  the  Surety, 
and  as  many  men  as  may  be  demanded  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissaire  or  juge  d'instruction,  as  the  case 
may  be,  Until  that  moment  the  criminal  police  have  had 
no  hand  in  the  matter,  and  of  course  much  invaluable  time 
has  been  lost.  That  is  the  first  point  of  contrast.  The  second 
bears  on  the  working  of  the  detectives.  In  London,  the  men  em- 
ployed, being  attached  to  the  division,  are  familiar  with  the  district 
and  the  people  in  it.  They  can  often  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  pro- 
bable culprit ;  they  know  just  where  to  look  for  a  particular  man, 
and  where  to  go  for  information.  The  Parisian  detectives  gene- 
rally possess  no  such  special  knowledge.  The  ground  is  compara- 
tively unfamiliar  to  them ;  they  get  no  local  assistance,  except, 
perhaps,  from  the  two  old  fellows,  who  are  not  policemen,  attached 
to  the  commissaire's  office,  and  consequently  they  have  to  pursue 
the  investigation  ab  initio  as  best  they  can.  The  third  point  is 
extremely  important ;  it  hinges  on  the  interaction  between  the 
civil  and  criminal  police.  The  Director  of  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department,  who  is  also  Assistant-Commissioner  of  Police 
for  Crime,  may  call  on  a  divisional  superintendent  for  as  many 
extra  men  as  he  may  require  for  a  particular  service.  Any 
reasonable  number  of  ordinary  constables  may  be  put  into  plain 
clothes  and  drafted  off  for  detective  duty.  This  gives  an  extra- 
ordinary elasticity  to  the  criminal  force,  which  could  be  temporarily 
increased  if  necessary  by  several  hundred  disciplined  men.  The 
practice  also  constitutes  a  training-school  for  young  detectives. 
Recruits,  we  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  are  always  drawn  from 
the  regular  force  ;  in  Paris  they  are  all  ex-soldiers  of  unblemished 
character.  Both  methods  have  their  merits  and  defects ;  but 
both  attain  the  main  object — namely,  a  supply  of  trustworthy  and 
disciplined  men.  Of  course  the  success  of  our  elastic  decen- 
tralized system  depends,  as  we  have  said,  upon  the  working,  and 
that  depends  on  the  good-will  of  the  superintendents.  Fortu- 
nately, they  are  a  most  superior  body  of  men,  animated  by  a 
thoroughly  loyal  spirit,  and  there  is  little  or  no  friction. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  a  step  further,  and  follow  the 
detectives  into  action ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  with  accu- 
racy on  that  head.  Every  good  detective  has  to  some  extent  his 
own  way  of  working,  which  is  varied,  of  course,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  We  may  say,  however,  that  as  a  rule  the  Parisian 
agent  has  a  freer  hand,  and  works  in  a  somewhat  bolder, 
more  self-reliant  manner  than  his  English  colleague.  This  follows 
from  his  isolation;  he  is  less  helped  by  "  information  received," 
and  too  badly  paid  to  buy  it ;  so  be  is  forced  to  acquire  it  by  his 
own  exertions.  A  favourite  method  is  to  assume  the  disguise  of 
a  working-man  or  hawker.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the 
use  of  an  elaborate  make-up  exists  now  only  in  books.  Every 
zealous  hand  has  his  own  little  wardrobe,  and  the  simpler  the 
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better  ;  the  most  effectual  disguises  are  those  which  best  assimi- 
late the  wearer  to  common  life.  The  Parisian  has  two  in  parti- 
cular— the  blouse  and  the  workman's  apron.  "Shadowing"  is 
always  done  by  two  men,  one  some  little  way  behind  the  other. 
Each  carries  a  change  of  dress,  to  wit  a  blouse  wound  sash-wise 
round  the  waist  and  a  casquette  carried  inside  the  shirt.  The 
moment  the  first  man  fancies  himself  perceived,  he  gives  place  to 
the  second,  and,  dropping  behind,  slips  the  blouse  over  his  jacket 
and  exchanges  his  felt  hat  for  the  cnsquette.  Thus  metamorphosed 
he  resumes  his  place.  But  to  reveal  any  more  secrets  would  be 
indiscreet. 

A  few  remarks  in  conclusion.  Our  detective  police,  the 
present  organization  of  which  only  dates  from  1878,  and  is 
not  yet  perfect,  has  succeeded  in  collaring  systematic  crime  to 
an  extent  which  would  have  seemed  impossible  twenty  years 
ago.  Discussions  on  the  "diminution  of  crime''  which  rest 
upon  judicial  statistics  are  beside  the  point.  All  that  such 
statistics  show  is  the  relative  activity  or  success  of 
the  police.  Crime  brought  to  trial  and  crime  committed  are 
totally  different  things.  Even  the  police  records  and  reports 
do  not  afford  a  fair  criterion ;  for  not  many  years  ago  a 
vast  amount  of  crime  was  committed  which  was  never  reported. 
Only  those  with  an  inside  knowledge  of  the  facts  can  appreciate 
the  enormous  advances  made.  With  our  present  organization 
systematic  crime  might  be  made  impossible.  To  that  end  two 
things  are  mainly  wanted.  The  first  is  superior  legal  powers. 
This  has  been  principally  made  necessary,  as  we  have  said  before, 
by  the  modern  press  with  its  ubiquitous  news-agencies  and  per- 
fervid  editors.  These  gentlemen  are  no  support  to  the  law — Jjuite 
otherwise ;  they  merely  use  it  to  throw  at  the  police  wh/Jl  it 
suits  their  book.  At  other  times  they  are  loudest  in  demanding 
ultra-legal  action.  The  second  is  the  recognition  by  judicial 
authority  of  the  fact  that  crime  is  a  profession,  neither  more  nor 
less.  The  real  cause  of  crime  is  not  the  shape  of  the  criminal's 
head  nor  his  grandmother's  morals,  but  simply  the  fact  that  he 
can  earn  a  living  thereby  without  honest  work.  Make  this  im- 
possible to  him  and  you  have  done  with  it.  Sir  William  Ilardman 
did  so;  he  treated  burglars  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  ceased 
to  ply  their  profession  within  his  jurisdiction.  To  use  a  com- 
mon phrase,  it  was  not  good  enough  ;  and  the  way,  the  only  way, 
to  extinguish  crime  is  to  make  it  "  not  good  enough."  Until  that 
is  done  no  police  efforts  will  suffice. 


OYSTERS. 

T  OVERS  of  oysters  are  rejoicing  that  the  law  of  the  land  pro- 
J— ^  nounces  that  their  favourite  bivalve  is  again  in  season ; 
but  few  who  indulge  in  it — at  any  rate,  such  as  live  in  our 
great  inland  cities  and  towns — know  or  pause  to  think  of  the 
curious  life  history  of  the  shell  fish  so  dear  to  gourmets.  In  theso 
latitudes  oysters  are  collected,  attached  in  groups,  "  growing,"  as 
it  is  called,  on  a  stony  bottom,  or  in  clusters  on  the  rocks,  whence 
it  requires  considerable  force  to  remove  them.  In  Southern  seas 
small  and  delicate  oysters  are  found  fringing  the  fantastic  roots 
of  the  slimy-leaved  mangroves  that  luxuriate  in  swampy  places, 
beneficently  keeping  down  the  dangerous  matter  by  covering  it 
with  their  thick  gTeen  mantle.  Far  and  wide  from  the  slushy 
bottoms  of  the  lagoons  of  Southern  seas,  which  afford  no  other 
foothold  for  the  oysters,  rise  the  arched  roots  of  the  vigorous 
mangroves,  and  to  these  roots  the  oysters  attach  themselves,  so 
that  "  gathering  oysters  from  trees  "  is  a  sober  fact  and  no  idle 
traveller's  tale.  But  in  his  young  and  beardless  days  the  oyster 
was  not  rooted  to  one  spot,  but  roved  at  will  through  the  briny 
water,  lashing  his  tadpole-like  tail  and  so  driving  himself  merrily 
along.  Like  all  animals,  the  oyster  has  his  origin  in  an  egg.  The 
manner  in  which  the  eggs  are  fertilized  is  curious,  and  differs 
according  to  the  species  of  oyster.  The  fecundation  of  the  English 
oyster  takes  place  in  the  water  tubes  of  the  gills  of  the  mother 
oyster  into  which  the  eggs  fall,  and  are  fertilized  by  the  male  cells 
which  have  been  shed  by  some  neighbouring  oyster.  These  cells 
are  furnished  with  a  long  cilium  or  vibrating  hair,  which  enables 
them  to  swim  freely  through  the  water.  The  gill  of  the  oyster  is 
of  course  its  breathing  organ,  but,  unlike  the  gills  of  fishes  'or 
lobsters,  the  gills  of  the  oyster  not  alone  enable  it  to  breathe  and 
purify  its  blood,  but,  by  means  of  the  cilia  which  fringe  them 
and  are  ever  waving  backwards  and  forwards,  they  cause  a 
constant  current  of  water  to  flow  through  the  mouth  of  the 
stationary  oyster,  which,  unlike  the  fish  or  the  shrimp,  cannot 
now  range  hunting-grounds  itself.  As  the  water  flows  through 
the  gills  it  comes  laden  with  food  for  the  stomach  and  lime  to 
build  up  the  shell  of  the  oyster,  and  along  with  these  float  the 
cells,  which  in  our  English  species  (Ostrea  edulis)  come  into 
contact  with  the  eggs  in  the  water  tubes  of  the  maternal  gills. 
The   eggs  of  the  Portuguese  and  American   oyster  (Ostrea 


ctngulata)  are  subjected  to  greater  dangers  ;  they  are  shed  out  into 
the  deep  like  the  male  cells  and  are  fertilized  by  chance ;  multi- 
tudes, however,  sink  to  the  bottom  and  perish  through  lack  of 
fertilization. 

So  prolific  is  the  oyster,  that  it  has  been  calculated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished American  Professor,  Dr.  Brooks,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  that  if  half  the  eggs  laid  by  an  average  American 
oyster  were  to  develop,  it  would  in  the  first  generation  have 
eight  million  female  descendants,  while  in  the  second  generation 
it  would  be  the  proud  ancestor  of  eight  million  times  eight  million 
granddaughters.  It  is  stated  by  the  same  authority  that,  at  this 
rate  of  increase,  allowing  only  one  brood  to  each  female,  the  mass 
of  oysters  would  in  a  single  year  form  more  than  eight  worlds  of 
shell-fish  of  the  size  of  this  globe.  The  oyster  of  Northern  Europe 
is  not  so  go-ahead  as  its  American  cousin  in  the  matter  of  progeny, 
and  only  produces  from  one  to  two  millions  of  eggs  ;  but  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  maternal  shell  more  than  compensates  for 
the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  eggs.  Although  bom  vivants  may 
deplore  the  decrease  in  oysters,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would 
not  be  an  unmitigated  blessing  if  all  oyster-eggs  were  to  develop,  as 
in  that  case  both  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  would  in  a  few  weeks 
be  incrusted  with  the  bivalves.  For  the  first  six  or  seven  days  of  its 
existence  the  oyster  swims  merrily  around,  during  this  period  the 
shells  begin  to  form,  and  it  is  in  this  stage  that  they  are  known  to 
fishermen  as  "  oyster  spat."  What  impulse  induces  the  young 
oyster  to  give  up  its  roving  life  and  settle  down  to  a  humdrum 
existence,  we  cannot  say.  Possibly  it  is  the  vague  sense  of 
weariness  that  is  apt  to  overtake  all  homeless  beings  ;  more  pro- 
bably the  increasing  weight  of  the  shell  renders  movement  irk- 
some. From  whatever  cause,  after  a  week  or  so,  the  young 
oyster  betakes  itself  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  gives  itself  up  to 
eating,  enlarging  its  house,  and  reproducing  its  kind.  At  about 
two  or  three  years  old,  the  oyster  is  of  most  interest  to  the 
general  world,  as  it  is  then  in  its  prime  for  the  table.  We  are 
disgusted  at  the  barbarity  of  the  Fijians  who  eagerly  devour 
shrimps"  alive  and  kicking,"  but,  unfortunately  for  our  consistency, 
science  tells  us  that  in  England  we  do  very  much  the  same 
thing.  Oyster-lovers  are  wont  to  declare  that  when  the  shell  is 
opened,  the  oyster,  without  a  sigh,  yields  up  its  spirit  to  the  vast 
unknown  ;  but  this  theory  is  ruthlessly  knocked  on  the  head  by 
scientific  investigation.  Possibly  the  oyster  may  find  something 
soothing  in  being  devoured  alive,  as  African  travellers  assure  us 
that  men  in  the  grasp  of  a  lion  find  a  kind  of  mesmeric  fascina- 
tion stealing  over  them  and  numbing  all  sense  of  fear.  Possibly, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  oyster,  it  is  more  desirable  to  be 
eaten  alive  than  to  be  boiled  or  fried  alive  ;  the  question  is  one 
that  hardly  admits  of  being  argued  from  the  anti-cruelty  stand- 
point. As  we  have  much  in  common  with  the  oyster,  which, 
when  served  up  for  the  delectation  of  mankind,  is  long  past  its 
premiere  jennesse,  has  forgotten  its  errant  and  frisky  youth,  and 
settled  down  to  a  steady  old  age,  so  we  may  hope  that,  as  in  some 
savage  tribes,  the  old  people  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  distinction  to 
be  eaten  by  the  young  ones,  so  the  elderly  oyster  is  not  altogether 
without  a  feeling  of  pride  in  figuring  as  a  dainty  plat  at  his 
latter  end. 


TENNIS. 
11. 

WE  have  said  that  too  much  is  made  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
rules  of  tennis,  hut  we  must  admit  that  others  besides  the 
entire  stranger  to  the  game  and  the  trembling  beginner  have 
found  a  fearful  wonder  in  the  thing.  The  ingenious  Stonehenge, 
while  claiming  no  common  acquaintance  with  the  sports  of  the 
earth,  could,  in  his  salad  days,  shine  forth  with  a  very  splendour 
of  bewilderment.  "  Fully  initiated,  not  only  in  their  general 
features,  but  in  all  their  more  secret  operations "  was  Stone- 
henge, and  startling,  indeed,  are  these  latter  as  set  forth  by  him 
in  tennis.  "  At  each  end  of  the  Court,"  says  he,  writing  in  the 
year  of  grace  1856,  "is  a  gallery,  called  the  dedans,  and  on  the 
sides  also  is  another  gallery,  divided  into  spaces,  called  the  first, 
second  and  third  gallery  doors  ;  and  also  six  other  numbered  cells 
a  yard  wide,  called  chaces " ;  all  of  which  is  wrong,  and  to  an 
extent  so  woeful  that  one  can  but  wonder  how  it  ever  came  to  be 
written.  He  tells  us,  too,  that  the  racket  and  balls  are  the 
same  as  for  the  game  of  rackets ;  a  most  wild  and  wilful  state- 
ment. And,  further,  the  object  of  the  game  is  "  to  put  the  ball 
into  some  one  of  the  above  cells,  which  are  very  complicated. 
To  start  the  game,  we  learn  that  "  the  ball  is  thrown  upon  the 
pent-house  in  the  middle,  and  as  it  rebounds  it  is  driven  to  any 
of  the  cells  which  the  player  may  choose,  and  according  to  the 
result  is  the  score,  which  varies  with  each  cell.  Altogether  it  is 
a  most  complicated  game,  and  requires  great  practice  to  master 
its  peculiarities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  score,  which  is  very  sin- 
gular."   Indeed,  the  whole  article  is  a  mine  of  fun,  and  may  be 
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confidently  recommended  to  any  tennis-player  by  chance  melan- 
choly. But  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  faint-hearted  player,  meeting 
with  an  account  like  that,  should  fight  shy  of  a  pastime  possessed 
cf  such  awful  qualities.  If  he  forthwith  take  down  his  lawn- 
tennis  bat  and  refurbish  his  golf-clubs,  who  shall  blame  him  ? 
If  that  were  tennis,  he  may  well  thank  Heaven  he  is  no  tennis- 
player. 

But,  of  course,  the  game  may  be  explained  with  complete 
lucidity,  one  humble  virtue  being  present  in  the  expositor— to 
wit,  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  game.  Mr. 
Julian  Marshall,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  his  Annals 
cf  Tennis,  and  in  the  little  volume  treating  of  Tennis  in  the 
"  All  England  "  series,  has  dealt  admirably  with  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Heathcote,  in  the  "Badminton"  series,  is  equally  successful. 
In  the  Field  Book  (1833)  there  is  an  article  on  tennis,  longer 
than  Stonehenge's,  and  certainly  less  inaccurate,  but  no  more 
lucid,  and  not  nearly  so  funny.  Stonehenge  grew,  alas !  to  be 
very  correct  and  solemn,  and  the  fine  humour  which  we  have 
praised  was  dissolved  by  the  horrid  knowledge  of  a  "  staff."  But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Annals  of  Tennis  and  the  Encyclopedia 
article  (both,  no  doubt,  proper  for  a  gentleman's  library,  but,  un- 
fortunately, not  always  to  be  found),  the  seeker  after  tennis 
knowledge  had  not  where  to  turn  until  last  year,  when  the 
Badminton  volume  and  the  little  "  All  England"  book  made  their 
appearance.  Some  of  us  thought,  then,  there  would  be  a  "  boom  " 
in  tennis,  and  that  the  world  was  at  an  end  of  its  ignorance, 
that  the  courts  would  be  crowded  with  the  newly  enlightened, 
and  the  old  stagers  left  to  grumble  in  the  dedans.  But  things 
are  just  as  delightfully  sleepy  as  ever,  and  only  on  Saturday 
afternoons  are  the  London  courts  at  all  certainly  used. 

The  first  step  towards  learning  the  game  should  be  to  take  a 
plan  of  the  court  and,  by  the  light  of  a  key  and  glossary  of  terms, 
to  study  it  attentively.  It  will  be  easily  remembered  which 
gide  of  the  net  is  the  service  side  and  which  the  hazard,  that 
the  service  is  always  from  the  service  side  and  delivered  from 
any  part  of  the  service-side  court.  Exactly  what  a  good  service 
is  the  learner  will  not  grasp  so  readily,  and  he  must  beware 
of  a  confusion  arising  from  the  "  service-pent-house  "  being  not 
on  the  service  side  of  the  net  (as  he  might  naturally  suppose) 
but  on  the  hazard  side.  But  if  clear  on  this  point  he  should 
have  no  great  further  difficulty  in  seeing  what  is  proper  in  service. 
After  the  plan  and  rules  have  been  studied  for  half  an  hour, 
they  should  be  put  away  and  the  learner  proceed  as  follows. 
Let  him  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  from  memory  draw  the  plan 
of  the  court  with  all  detail  possible,  giving  chases,  marking 
the  galleries,  writing  in  the  names  of  the  galleries  and  chases, 
showing  the  grille  and  tambour,  marking  the  winning  hazards 
by  a  red  line,  and  shading  the  part  of  the  side  pent-house  which 
constitutes  the  "service-pent-house."  When  the  plan  contains 
all  the  student  can  put  into  it,  let  him  open  the  work  of  his 
master  and  compare  the  results.  Erom  our  own  experience 
we  can  assure  him  he  is  lucky  if  he  have  no  "  howler "  in  his 
plan,  as,  for  instance,  the  absence  of  any  slight  distinctions 
which  may  exist  between  the  two  sides  of  the  court :  little 
distinctions  which,  unkindly,  did  not  occur  to  him  while  he 
was  so  laboriously  (and  wrongly)  drawing  those  chases  beneath 
the  very  nose  of  the  grille.  "With  this  first  knowledge 
mastered,  he  may  visit  a  tennis-court  and  have  a  first  prac- 
tical lesson.  No  doubt  he  will  find  things  not  quite  as  he 
expected,  the  dedans  and  galleries  and  chase  lines  will  be 
not  as  he  pictured  them,  and  the  court  generally  may  seem  a 
strange  thing  of  bars  and  gratings.  But,  instead  of  being  quite 
at  sea  and  having  to  ask  his  instructor  everything  three  times 
over,  he  will  at  least  have  got  correctly  the  names  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  court  and  be  an  intelligent  observer  of  what  is  shown 
as  a  good  service,  a  pass,  and  a  round  service.  Indeed,  without 
more  ado,  he  will  be  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  "  the  stroke." 

Now  the  essence  of  tennis  is  the  chase,  and  as  you  master  this 
bo  is  your  tennis  good  or  bad.  And  the  principle  of  the  chase  is 
this — to  keep  the  ball  on  falling  {i.e.  touching  the  floor  the  second 
time)  as  near  as  may  be  to  an  end  wall.  To  one  unused  to  a 
tennis-court  the  distance  which  a  ball,  after  striking  an  end  wall, 
can  rebound  towards  the  net,  will  seem  wonderful  and  unnatural. 
A  ball  struck  with  only  average  force  and  in  ordinary  uncut 
racket  or  lawn-tennis  style,  after  bounding  once  on  the  floor  some 
nine  feet  from  the  end  wall,  will  strike  that  wall  and  fly  back 
with  ease  as  much  as  five-and-twenty  feet.  And  this  is  to  make 
a  terribly  bad  chase.  But  struck  as  it  should  have  been,  with 
cut  and  the  right  tennis  stroke,  while  travelling  as  fast  and 
striking  the  ground  first  at  the  same  distance  from  the  end  wall, 
the  ball  would  have  fallen,  not  twenty-five,  but  a  bare  six,  feet 
from  the  end  wall.  And  this  is  to  make  a  rgood  chase;  and  a 
good  chase  wins  a  bad  chase  ;  and  a  chase  won  adds  a  point  to 
the  victor. 

So  it  is  clear,  cut  is  what  we  must  cultivate ;  and  that  way 
doth  madness  lie,  for  indeed  there  is  the  devil  in  a  satisfactory 


stroke.  And  if  we  have  it  not  to  at  least  some  degree,  and  have 
played  many  years,  why,  the  matter  is  serious,  and  we  must  get 
some  semblance  of  it  or  retreat  dishonoured  from  the  noble  game. 
No  man  can  respect  himself  who  perpetually  makes  gallery 
chases,  and  your  most  patient  marker  grows  solemn,  discriminat- 
ing 'twixt  better  or  worse  than  the  door.  In  fact,  if  we  cannot 
avoid  these  long  chases,  if  we  cannot  acquire  something  of  a 
well-cut  stroke,  tennis  is  not  for  us.  Any  game,  whatever  its 
success,  not  relying  on  this,  is  scouted  as  irregular,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  for  ninety-nine  men  out 
of  a  hundred  the  "  correct "  is  also  the  right  game.  Our  past  and 
present  amateur  champions,  Mr.  J.  M.  Heathcote  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Lyttelton,  are,  before  all  things,  "  classical " ;  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Pettitt,  no  player  of  first-rate  importance  has  been 
anything  else.  Thus,  a  player  with  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him 
aright  will  sooner  lose  chase  three  on  the  floor  than  win  it  by  forcing 
the  dedans.  To  win  chase  two  (or  even  three)  on  the  floor  is  a 
feat  of  considerable  difficulty,  but  Mr.  Lyttelton  or  Saunders, 
each  possessed  of  a  terrific  stroke,  would  never  dream  of  playing 
for  it  otherwise.  Nay,  against  some  opponents  and  on  some 
occasions  they  will  try  for  even  more  than  this,  and  venture  for 
"  better  than  a  yard "  upon  the  floor.  But  this  is  the  very 
diabolics  of  tennis,  and  by  no  means  to  be  attempted  of  the 
general.  Sir  Edward  Grey  (our  second  amateur)  plays  a  good 
sportsmanlike  game,  not  very  strong  in  attack,  but  with  good 
defence  and  return.  The  rests  (or  rallies)  which  take  place  when 
this  player  and  Latham  meet  are  protracted  to  an  unwonted 
degree,  neither  player  having  a  very  severe  stroke,  and  both  being 
gifted  with  exceptional  powers  of  return.  Mr.  II.  E.  Crawley, 
Mr.  Oswald,  Mr.  Cazalet,  and  Mr.  Curtis  are  all  players  of  first- 
rate  importance  in  the  amateur  ranks.  The  first  named  had 
hard  luck  this  year,  when,  having  fought  his  way  through  the 
all-comers'  competition  at  Lord's,  he  fell  a  victim  to  influenza 
before  he  could  play  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  the  silver  prize.  The 
most  famous  of  lawn-tennis  players  plays  a  little  tennis.  The 
amount  of  twist  and  screw  which  he  can  impart  seems  un- 
limited, but  he  has  not  acquired,  as  yet,  much  cut.  But  lawn- 
tennis  ways  are  the  bane  of  the  old  game,  and  it  may  be  that,  as 
the  leopard  his  spots,  the  past-master  of  lawn-tennis  finds  his 
method  unchangeable.  And  while  the  cricket,  and  even  the 
racket,  player  goes  into  the  tennis-court  with  past  training  to 
stand  him  in  good  stead,  the  lawn-tennis  player  goes  handicapped 
by  just  so  long  as  it  takes  him  to  unlearn  all  his  earlier  craft. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

I^HE  rise  in  the  Bank-rate  from  2h  to  3  per  cent,  last  week  has 
unfortunately  been  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  rate  in  the 
outside  market.  Early  last  week  the  discount-houses  were 
charging  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Bank- 
rate  would  be  advanced  to  3^  per  cent.  When  they  found  that 
the  rise  was  only  to  3  per  cent.,  they  proceeded  to  compete  more 
actively  with  one  another,  and  gradually  the  open  rate  declined  to 
2|  per  cent.,  from  which  it  has  recovered  to  only  about  z\  per 
cent.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  every  one  engaged  in  the 
market  that  rates  for  the  next  two  months  must  steadily  rise. 
It  is  true  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  stronger  now  than  it  has 
been  for  years  past  at  the  same  date  ;  but  the  demands  upon  the 
Bank  are  at  present  unusually  large.  In  the  first  place,  coin  is 
flowing  out  into  the  English  provinces  and  to  Ireland,  and  next 
month  it  will  go  to  Scotland.  Within  the  next  six  weeks, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  three  or  four  millions  sterling  may 
be  taken  from  London  for  the  internal  circulation.  In  the  second 
place,  the  German  demand  for  gold  continues.  It  has  been  going  on 
now  for  several  weeks,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  its  ceasing 
soon.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  German  crops  are  very  bad, 
and  Germany  in  consequence  requires  to  import  from  abroad  an 
unusual  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  and  maize.  Most  of  the  grain 
must  come  from  the  United  States ;  and  as  the  McKinley  tariff 
has  greatly  lessened  the  American  imports  of  German  manufac- 
tures, it  is  certain  that  Germany  will  have  to  pay  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  in  gold.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany, 
therefore,  is  taking  advantage  of  the  cheapness  of  money  here  to 
attract  gold  from  London  to  itself.  In  the  third  place,  the  usual 
miscellaneous  demands  are  sure  to  arise.  And,  in  the  fourth  place, 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  very  great  demand  for  the  United  States. 
Since  1880  the  American  crops  have  not  been  so  good  as  this  year, 
and  unfortunately  the  European  crops  are  even  worse  than  in 
1879-80.  Therefore  Europe  will  have  to  import  from  the  United 
States  more  food  than  for  many  years  past ;  and  owing  to  the 
McKinley  tariff"  there  will  be  less  European  goods  exported 
to  the  United  States.  Consequently  the  debt  due  from  Europe 
to  America  will  be  larger  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
past ;  and  over  and  above  that,  a  great  speculation  has  sprung 
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up  during  the  past  few  weeks  in  American  railroad  securities. 
All  Europe  is  buying  those  securities  ;  but  particularly  the  pur- 
chases in  this  country  are  very  large.  Owing  to  all  this,  the  debt 
due  l'rom  Europe  to  the  United  States  will  be  exceptionally  large, 
and  American  bankers  are  therefore  drawing  upon  London, 
Paris,  aud  Berlin  for  gold  in  exceptional  amounts.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  in  the  first  balf  of  this  year  gold  to  the  amount 
of  15  millions  sterling  was  shipped  from  New  York  to  Europe. 
The  total  Uuited  States  currency  is  in  consequence  not  now  larger 
than  it  was  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  it  was  too  large  then.  But  just  now  there  is  an  exceptional 
demand  for  money  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  goodness 
of  the  crops,  the  stimulus  those  crops  have  given,  and  are  likely 
to  give,  to  every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  outburst  of  specula- 
tion that  has  taken  place.  Apart  from  tbis  natural  demand 
for  an  increase  in  the  currency,  there  is  an  artificial  demand, 
arising  out  of  the  fear  that  silver  will,  unless  tbe  greatest 
care  is  taken,  drive  gold  out  of  the  country.  That  fear  was 
very  strong  some  months  ago,  and  probably  but  for  the  ex- 
traordinary atmospheric  influences  of  the  present  year  the  fear 
■would  have  increased,  and  in  consequence  gold  would  bave  dis- 
appeared. But  now  that  Europe  owes  sucb  large  sums  to 
the  United  States,  American  bankers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  to  supply  themselves  with  gold,  and  so  put  an 
end  to  the  fears  that  were  threatening  to  involve  the  money 
market  in  confusion.  If  rates  in  London  remain  low,  the  Ame- 
rican demand  for  gold  will  become  serious  before  long ;  hut  if 
rates  are  raised,  it  will  be  kept  within  bounds.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  stringency  in  the  American 
money  market ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  American  bankers  will 
do  what  they  can  to  prevent  trouble  in  tbe  London  market,  and 
so  check  the  good  business  that  is  now  springing  up  at  borne. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  joint-stock  banks  and  the 
bill-brokers  will  co-operate  with  the  Bank  of  England  in  pro- 
tecting the  reserve. 

The  Stock  Exchange  settlement,  which  began  on  Monday 
morning  and  ended  on  Wednesday  evening,  has  proved  to  be 
larger  and  more  troublesome  than  was  expected.  It  was  thought 
that  the  smaller  and  weaker  speculators  had  sold  so  freely  last 
week  that  stocks  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  powerful 
capitalists,  and  that,  therefore,  a  much  smaller  proportion  would 
have  been  carried  over  in  the  market  than  at  the  last  settlement. 
But  the  ease  that  was  thus  anticipated  has  not  been  secured.  A 
good  deal  of  the  buying  was  on  American  account,  and  those 
American  purchases  have  had  to  be  financed  in  London  for  the 
time  being.  Besides,  since  the  speculation  in  American  Railroad 
securities  sprang  up,  large  numbers  of  jobbers  have  migrated  from 
other  markets  into  the  American,  and  the  old  American  jobbers  are 
jealous  of  these  newcomers,  and  made  difficulties  about  carrying 
over  their  stocks.  The  newcomers  dealt  freely  with  the  brokers, 
but  they  found  that  they  were  unable  to  undo  their  bargains 
as  they  had  anticipated.  Lastly,  the  joint-stock  banks, 
which  now  make  up  their  accounts  every  month,  have  been 
lending  less  freely,  so  as  to  show  handsome  reserves  ;  and  the 
India  Council,  too,  has  been  calling  in  money  in  preparation  for 
the  dividends  it  has  to  pay.  Therefore  money  was  scarcer  than 
had  been  looked  for,  and  the  Bank  of  England  did  a  large  business 
in  loans  at  3^  per  cent.  Many,  in  consequence,  expected  another 
rise  in  the  Bank-rate  this  week,  but  no  change  has  been  made. 
Apparently  the  directors  think  that  the  scarcity  of  money  this 
week  was  temporary,  and  that,  as  the  interest  on  the  National 
Debt  will  be  paid  in  a  few  days,  it  will  so  much  increase  the 
supply  in  the  open  market  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
the  open  market  up,  even  if  there  were  an  advance  made  in  the 
Bank-rate. 

The  Silver  market  continues  quiet.  The  Continental  demand 
ceased  for  some  days,  India  is  not  buying,  and  there  is  no 
speculation.    The  price,  therefore,  is  only  45^.  per  oz. 

The  stock  markets  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  scare  of 
last  week.  All  departments  are  for  the  moment  under  the  influence 
of  the  American  market.  When  it  is  active  and  sanguine  specu- 
lation grows  in  every  department,  when  it  is  checked  there  is 
general  depression ;  and  for  the  time  being  operators  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  are  uncertain  how  to  act  because  of  the  fear  inspired 
by  Mr.  Jay  Gould.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  expect  prices  to 
rise  so  suddenly  and  rapidly  as  they  have  done  ;  that  he,  there- 
fore, did  not  buy,  and  that  now  he  is  intent  upon  bringing  about 
lower  prices,  so  that  he  may  join  the  great  army  of  speculators. 
First  he  caused  apprehension  by  inspiring  a  fear  that  a  Receiver 
would  be  appointed  over  the  Union  Pacific  Pailroad,  which  had  a 
floating  debt  of  4  millions  sterling.  The  great  banking  house  of 
Drexel,  Morgan,  &  Co.,  however,  interfered,  and  the  floating  debt 
has  been  arranged.  Then  Mr.  Gould  let  it  be  known  that  the 
usual  quarterly  dividend  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  would  not  be 
paid.    The  price  fell  about  10  dols.  in  one  day,  and  there  was  a 


scare  in  the  New  York  market.  What  he  will  do  next  nobody 
knows.  His  opponents  are  confidently  announcing  that  he  is 
beaten;  but  the  more  cautious  operators  remember  how  often 
that  has  been  said  in  the  past  and  proved  to  be  untrue.  The 
uncertainty  is  likely  to  last  for  a  little  while  longer  ;  but  of  course 
one  man,  however  unscrupulous  and  clever,  cannot  fight  the  whole 
market,  and  after  a  while  the  speculation  will  begin  again.  Mr. 
Gould,  in  fact,  was  able  to  succeed  so  far  only  because  the 
speculation  had  become  reckless.  He  is  shrewd  enough,  no  doubt, 
to  recognize  this,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceives  that  the  weaker 
speculators  have  been  cleared  out  he  will  probably  hold  his  hand,, 
but  only  perhaps  to  strike  another  blow  when  the  opportunity 
offers.  Meanwhile  the  crops  in  the  United  States  are  now 
secured  and  are  as  abundant  and  fine  in  quality  as  the  most 
sanguine  expected ;  the  railroad  Companies  are  earning  largely 
increased  receipts,  and  in  every  direction  there  are  signs  of 
growing  prosperity.  But  investors  will  do  well  to  take  warning 
by  what  has  just  happened,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  great 
majority  of  American  shares  dealt  in  on  this  market  yield  no 
dividend ;  that  the  rise,  therefore,  is  purely  speculative,  and 
that  speculation  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  manipu- 
lators like  Mr.  Gould,  as  well  as  of  accidents  of  all  kinds. 
All  other  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been  affected1 
by  the  set-back  in  the  American  market,  and  the  news  from 
Argentina  referred  to  below,  and  everywhere  there  is  less  doings 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  foreign  market  is  supported  by  the 
confidence  of  France.  The  new  Russian  loan,  it  is  now  under- 
stood, will  be  brought  out  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
the  price  will  be  a  fraction  under  80 — that  is  to  say,  the  stock 
will  yield  about  3!  per  cent,  to  the  investor.  It  is  to  be  offered 
in  London,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  though 
there  are  some  doubts  now  as  to  whether  Messrs.  Mendelssohn  & 
Warschauer  will  not  withdraw,  so  strong  has  public  opinion  in 
Germany  declared  against  their  participation  in  the  transaction. 
In  any  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  German  investors  will  subscribe, 
and  we  trust  that  British  investors  will  be  equally  careful. 

The  wheat  market  is  surprisingly  quiet,  owing  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  exports  from  the  United  States.  Buyers  are  unwilling  to 
give  the  prices  asked  ;  but  holders  are  equally  unwilling  to  take 

less. 

The  crisis  in  Argentina  is  growing  worse,  and  the  Government 
has  issued  a  decree  requiring  all  creditors  who  have  contracted  to 
be  paid  in  gold  to  accept  250  paper  dollars  for  100  gold  dollars, 
while  the  real  equivalent  of  the  latter  is  430  paper  dollars,  or  to- 
give  their  debtors  two  years'  grace.  Bankers  in  particular  will 
suffer  seriously  from  this. 


The  movements  in  prices  this  week  are  almost  all  downwards. 
Thus,  Brighton  A  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  147',  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  closing  of  1 5  ;  and  South- 
Eastern  A  closed  at  83^,  a  fall  of  £  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
closed  at  108J,  a  fall  of  £ ;  North-Eastern  Consols  closed  at  154^, 
a  fall  of  J  ;  London  and  North- Western  closed  at  I70§,  a  fall  of 
l|;  and  Great  Western  closed  at  158,  a  fall  of  if.  In  the 
American  market,  which  just  now  guides  the  current  of  specu- 
lation, the  downward  movements  have  been  in  some  cases  very 
considerable.  Thus,  Atchison  shares  closed  on  Thursday  evening 
at  44 J,  a  fall  of  3  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday ; 
Union  Pacific  shares  closed  at  42^,  a  fall  of  2i;  Erie  shares 
closed  at  30^,  a  fall  of  i\  ;  Reading  shares  closed  at  2o§,  a  fall 
of  1 5  ;  Denver  closed  at  19I,  a  fall  of  \  ;  and  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi shares  closed  at  265,  a  fall  of  \.  Coming  now  to  the 
shares  of  Companies  which  for  some  time  have  not  paid  dividends,  but 
which  may  prosper  so  greatly  in  the  immediate  future  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  their  resuming  dividend  payments,  we  find  that 
Milwaukee  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  763,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  \\;  and  even  dividend-paying 
shares  like  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at  82^,  a  fall  of  if. 
The  decree  of  forced  currency,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  making 
paper  legal  tender,  even  in  the  case  of  contracts  in  which  there 
is  a  special  stipulation  for  payment  in  gold — has  naturally  caused 
a  heavv  fall  in  all  Argentine  securities.  Thus  the  Argentine 
1886  loan,  the  only  old  loan,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  interest  of 
which  is  payable  in  gold,  closed  on  Thursday  at  6c4,  a  fall  of  as 
much  as  4;  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cent,  loan  of  1882 
closed  at  36-38,  a  fall  of  5.  But  that  no  doubt  is  due  to  the 
notification  that  the  interest  would  not  be  paid,  though  payment 
was  not  expected.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  a  rise  in  National 
Cedulas  of  from  \  to  1  on  Thursday,  when  the  decree  referred 
to  appeared  ;  but  for  the  week  Cedulas  are  lower.  Thus  the  A 
series  closed  on  Thursday  at  l8|,  a  fall  of  f.  The  persistent 
depreciation  of  railroad  securities  continues.  Thus  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  stock  closed  on  Thursday 
at  50-54,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurjsday  of  I — and 
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■we  would  specially  call  attention  to  the  wideness  of  the  quotation. 
Central  Argentine  Railway  stock  closed  at  53-55,  also  a  fall  of  I. 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  70-73,  a  fall  of  3 ; 
and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  closed  at  130-32,  a  fall  of  5. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

VENICE  has  changed  as  much  as  Vienna,  although  in  a 
different  way.  There  was  no  possibility  of  building  stately 
"  Rings  "  and  new  palaces  on  the  lagoons,  or  of  throwing  out 
smoky  manufacturing  suburbs.  But  it  has  altered  altogether 
in  its  aspects  ;  the  people  have  brightened  up  since  the  wars  of 
liberation,  and  the  P.  and  O.  with  other  great  mercantile  Com- 
panies have  brought  business  and  good  wages  to  its  stagnating 
port.  Yet  Lombardy  and  Venetia  under  Austrian  military  rule 
were  pleasant  enough  to  the  flying  tourist.  It  was  nothing  to 
him  that  Italians  and  Austrians  perpetuated  the  vindictive  feuds 
of  the  middle  ages,  though  all  the  power  was  on  the  side  of  the 
foreigner,  and  the  native  could  do  nothing  but  growl,  with  an 
occasional  stab  of  the  poniard.  The  most  magnificent  of  the 
palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal — the  ancestral  mansions  of  Grimani 
and  Foscari — might  have  been  turned  into  Austrian  barracks ; 
but  these  palaces  at  all  events  had  been  swept  and  garnished,  and 
if  the  windows  were  tapestried  with  tunics  being  ventilated, 
they  nevertheless  showed  to  comparative  advantage.  Venice  had 
changed  its  masters,  but  still  so  far  as  superficial  appearances 
went  it  was  the  Venice  of  the  autocratic  oligarchy,  of  the  Bucen- 
taur  and  the  annual  espousals  with  the  Adriatic,  of  masquerades, 
assassinations,  and  serenades,  and  of  intrigues,  political  and 
■amorous.  The  characteristic  mingling  of  light  and  shadow 
was  at  least  as  strong  as  before.  Discontent  was  satis- 
fled  to  close  its  shutters  on  the  canal  fronts,  or  it  drew  back 
into  the  slums.  A  few  mansions  in  mourning,  more  or  less, 
counted  for  nothing  in  that  galvanized  corpse  of  a  city.  There 
were  no  steam-launches  plying  from  the  railway-station,  carry- 
ing, without  squabbles  over  fares,  troops  of  boisterous  tourists. 
The  hearse-like  gondola,  draped  in  funereal  black,  still  glided 
•over  the  silent  waterways,  waking  the  slumbering  echoes  at 
each  corner  so  closely  shaved  with  the  warning  cry  of  the 
"  songless  gondolier."  You  could  do  the  exclusive  aristocrat 
extraordinarily  cheap ;  for  a  gondola,  by  the  day  or  the  week, 
■could  be  hired  for  next  to  nothing,  and,  though  you  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  use  of  your  legs,  your  crutches  were  float- 
ing at  the  Watergate  of  the  hotel.  But  if  the  conveyances,  like 
the  city  itself,  were  in  mourning,  on  the  other  hand  nothing 
could  be  more  romantically,  or  Eesthetically,  or  picturesquely 
gay  than  the  world-famous  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  Lagoonward 
was  a  glorious  view  of  azure  sky  and  water  and  archipelago, 
with  the  delicate  tracery  of  tapering  masts  and  spars,  of  domes 
of  churches  and  roofs  of  convents.  Around  you  and  in  the  fore- 
ground was  an  unrivalled  museum  of  the  rarest  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, and  you  recalled  without  an  effort  all  the  associations 
of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the  fateful  accusations  dropped  stealthily 
in  the  Lion's  Mouth,  and  the  blank  frame  in  the  historic  gallery  of 
the  Doges  once  filled  by  the  portrait  of  Marino  Faliero.  To  the 
left  were  the  steeds  of  bronze,  bridled  by  the  Genoese  Doria,  and 
then  you  realized  the  genius  of  Byron  and  felt  that  Rogers  was 
a  poet.  Before  you  were  the  tame  pigeons  cooing  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  Austrian  band  made  the  languid  air  melodious, 
•and  you  sipped  the  coffee  or  the  ices  and  dreamed  the  dreams  of 
the  lotus-eater.  The  gay  Austrian  uniform  and  the  clatter  of 
the  spurs — for  they  always  seemed  to  quarter  some  cavalry  in 
these  marshes — were  grateful  alike  to  eye  and  ear,  without 
disturbing  reflection.  For  we  are  imagining  you  seated  in  the 
piazza  behind  the  sun-blinds,  before  the  gay  Cafe  of  Florian, 
which,  like  the  still  more  ancient  Pedrocchi  at  Padua,  may  be 
said  to  have  never  closed  its  doors.  Not  even  the  pleasure-loving 
Parisians  made  more  of  an  institution  of  the  cafe  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  greater  cities  in  northern  and  southern  Italy.  No 
people  have  practised  with  greater  success  the  art  of  frugal  selS- 
indulgence  ;  and  conversation,  cards,  chess,  or  dominoes,  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  a  cheap  black  Lombard  cigar,  had  come  to  supersede 
the  necessity  for  beef  and  bread,  to  say  nothing  of  such  luxuries 
as  good  clothes  and  bedding. 

We  have  roughly  indicated  the  limits  within  which  the  Italian 
cafe  used  to  flourish.  It  was  remarkable  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  to  be  found  in  Papal  Rome  to  rival  Florian's  or  the 
-"Europa"  at  Naples.  No  doubt  there  was  the  far-famed  Cafe 
Greco  ;  but  that  was  patronized  by  foreign  artists.  Perhaps  the 
reason  may  have  been  that  the  middle  classes  were  muzzled,  and 
were  denied  admission  to  the  liberal  professions,  as  was  satirically 
set  forth  by  About  in  La  Question  Homaine.  The  Freethinker 
dare  not  air  his  views ;  the  grondeur  could  not  vent  his  spite 
in  a  stifling  air  overcharged  with  suspicion,  when  the  consoTru- 


mateur  at  the  next  table  might  be  a  spy  of  the  Government.  It 
was  safer,  on  the  whole,  to  be  dull  at  home  than  to  risk  sempi- 
ternal seclusion  in  a  dungeon.  As  for  the  lower  orders,  who  wore 
crucifixes  round  their  necks  and  carried  knives  in  their  sashes, 
they  had  no  political  opinions,  and  the  Papacy  trusted  them.  So 
nothing  could  be  more  jovial,  especially  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
than  the  osterias  outside  the  city  gates.  Seated  on  rude  benches 
under  reed-thatched  sheds,  the  idle  loafer  or  the  workman  from  the 
Trastevere  met  the  peasant  from  the  Alban  Hills  or  the  shepherd 
of  the  Campagna  in  his  sheepskins.  With  smoking  messes  of 
the  wholesome  polenta,  with  strong-smelling  dishes  derived  from 
the  refuse  of  fresh-slaughtered  beasts,  with  sour  wine,  the  weakness 
of  which  defied  intoxication,  they  managed,  nevertheless,  to  be 
uncommonly  merry,  for  the  mirth  seemed  to  fly  to  the  head  as  it 
became  faster  and  more  furious.  But  in  Papal  Rome  the  foreigner 
always  felt  as  if  living  in  the  shadows  of  imminent  mortality. 
As  in  Bruges,  the  population  had  been  shrinking  in  the  narrow 
streets.  The  grass-grown  Places,  with  their  magnificent  foun- 
tains, were  a  world  too  wide  for  the  loungers  and  the  wayfarers. 
The  Piazza  Navona  on  a  busy  market  day,  with  its  vociferous 
crowds  and  its  show  of  eccentric  comestibles,  was  perhaps  the 
sole  exception.  In  the  very  popular  Hotel  dAngleterre,  much 
affected  by  English  bachelors,  you  dined  in  a  cloistered  and 
many-columned  refectory,  and  smoked  in  a  den  like  a  renovated 
charnel-house.  The  walls  that  skirted  the  semi-suburban 
thoroughfares  were  covered  with  rich  varieties  of  mosses  and 
funguses  that  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  botanist.  The.  evil 
reputation  of  the  malarious  Campagna  gave  you  a  certain  sense 
of  oppression  in  the  brightest  sunshine.  Riding  homewards 
towards  nightfall,  the  imagination  was  apt  to  evolve  ghastly 
spectres  from  the  thickening  vapours  and  the  rising  mists.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  improbable  that  they  might  take  material  shape  a 
few  mornings  afterwards  as  the  Roman  fever.  Yet,  as  in  the 
revels  of  the  Decameron  during  the  plague  of  Florence,  there 
was  a  deal  of  fun  always  going  forward,  with  no  thought  of 
the  possible  diseases  or  death — which,  indeed,  seldom  fell  to 
the  lot  of  English  visitors,  except  through  gross  imprudence. 
There  were  glorious  picnics  and  flirtations  among  the  arches 
of  the  shattered  aqueducts,  or  in  the  temple-crowned  high 
places  of  more  distant  Tivoli,  or  in  the  umbrageous  gardens 
of  the  Villa  d'Este,  near  sculptured  fountains  festooned  with 
floating  draperies  of  the  maidenhair  fern.  Nothing  could  have 
been  livelier  than  the  meet  of  the  hounds  at  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  where  the  tents  of  the  restaurateurs  Nazarri  or 
Spillman,  with  the  chickens  and  champagne,  the  patisserie  and 
Marsala,  offered  liberal  hospitality  to  all  who  could  pay.  It 
was  something  to  see  the  British  scarlet  flashing  across  the  grey 
vegetation  and  threading  the  sombre  rains ;  something  to  feel 
that  your  stride  was  over  the  grave  of  Goth,  Roman,  and  Saracen  ; 
to  know  that  you  might  have  put  your  foot  in  a  hero's  tomb 
instead  of  a  rabbit-hole ;  and  that  if  you  had  rolled  over  you 
might  be  landed  in  a  catacomb  with  every  convenience  for  the 
reception  of  the  corpse.  There  was  never  a  fear  of  drawing 
blank,  for  there  was  more  often  a  plurality  than  a  scarcity  of 
foxes  ;  and  hard  riders,  gluttonous  of  coming  to  grief,  were  pretty 
sure  of  being  gratified  if  they  went  straight  at  the  ox-fences,  in 
place  of  waiting  for  the  hunt  followers  with  axe  and  saw. 

The  winters  in  Rome  are  detestable.  The  sojourn  became 
delightful  as  spring  came  in,  when  the  Campagna  and  the  garden- 
parks  in  the  environs  were  breaking  out  in  a  bloom  of  daffodil 
and  violet.  Nevertheless,  between  holy  week  and  Carnival-time  it 
was  an  enchanting  change  to  Naples,  which  we  must  dismiss  in 
a  postscript.  In  sunshine,  at  least,  Naples  smiling  to  the  Southern 
Sea  was  always  as  gay  as  Rome  was  sombre.  The  stranger  saw 
nothing  of  the  odoriferous  and  tortuous  lanes  that  went  crawling 
up  the  steep  slopes  and  ran  into  each  dismal  and  sunless  recess. 
The  gardens  of  the  Villa  Reale,  from  which  poverty  and  rags 
used  to  be  excluded,  were  enchanting.  Beyond  them  stretched 
the  long  line  of  quais,  where  the  facchini  took  their  siestas  among 
the  wine-casks  in  the  intervals  of  labour.  Beyond  these, 
again,  was  the  semicircle  of  interminable  suburb  from  Portici 
to  Castellamare  and  the  Piano  of  Sorrento.  Nowhere  in 
Europe,  perhaps,  did  money  go  further  than  in  Naples,  the 
attendant  misfortune  being  that  it  was  extremely  scarce. 
Consequently,  though  a  huge  bouquet  of  camellias  might  be 
had  for  twopence,  you  were  beset  by  beggars  and  the  hawkers 
of  flowers  and  curiosities.  The  poorer  quarters  were  scented 
with  salt  fish  or  water-melons,  according  to  the  season,  the  one 
and  the  other  being  sold  for  a  trifle.  Lazzaroni  and  facchini  had 
come  near  to  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  live  on  nothing  a 
day.  A  single  carlino  went  a  long  way  with  them,  and  sleep 
seemed  to  satisfy  them  when  food  was  scarce.  To  do  the 
peasants  justice  they  worked  hard,  and  the  great  highroad  that 
skirted  some  six  miles  of  beach  was  a  scene  of  ceaseless  and  busy 
traffic.  Each  crazy  corricolo,  with  its  netful  of  children  beneath, 
was  overcharged,  and  the  cruelty  to  horses  was  atrocious.  But 
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it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Neapolitans,  in  the  country  as  in 
the  town,  to  take  little  or  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  And  as 
the  facchino  would  refuse  a  well-paid  turn  of  work  if  he  had  the 
money  for  a  meal  and  a  flask  of  wine  at  the  moment,  so  the  in- 
dustrious vine-dresser  would  bring  soil  to  the  slopes  of  some  lava- 
torrent,  undeterred  by  the  terror  of  previous  devastation. 


COSAS  DE  CHILE  — THE  GRINGO. 

"  /^IIIILI  for  the  Chilians  "  is  the  ruling  sentiment  from  Aucud 
to  Arica.  It  is  not  always  expedient  to  proclaim  it  from 
the  housetops,  as  feu  Balrnaceda  found  to  his  cost.  As  a  per- 
manent political  cry  it  might  seriously  check  that  influx  of  foreign 
capital  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  country,  and  lower 
the  status  of  its  securities  on  the  Bourses  of  Europe.  But  it  is 
none  the  less  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  as  a  natural 
corollary  the  spoliation  of  the  Gringo  is  an  article  of  national 
faith.  It  is  held  to  be  fair  game  to  squat  on  his  holdings  and 
steal  his  stock,  to  encroach  on  his  mining  claims  and  tap  his  lodes, 
to  repudiate  a  bargain  in  which  he  has  seemingly  won  an  advan- 
tage, and  to  harass  his  existence  with  an  avalanche  of  stamped 
paper.  And  the  Gringo  who  goes  to  law  with  a  native  over  such 
matters  plunges  from  a  frying-pan,  where  he  has  been  merely 
sizzling  a  petit  feu,  into  a  fiery  furnace.  In  Tarapaca,  where  the 
foreign  interest  is  strong  and  the  local  judges  drop  in  periodically 
at  the  leading  oficinas  to  receive  a  little  testimonial  destined  to 
facilitate  any  legal  process  that  may  have  to  be  taken  against 
recalcitrant  workmen,  squatters,  and  the  like,  he  may  hold  his 
own.    But  elsewhere ! 

Taking  the  Census  of  1885  as  a  basis,  it  may  be  safely  estimated 
that  there  are  now  a  round  hundred  thousand  foreigners  in  Chili. 
For  the  most  part,  these  live  in  social  isolation,  especially  if  of 
British  and  Teutonic  origin.  In  cities  there  is,  save  at  official 
and  semi-official  gatherings,  and  possibly  at  the  reunions  of  the 
local  Sociedad  filaimonica,  but  scant  festive  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  natives.  The  Chilian  does  not  give  dinner-parties, 
and  at  such  receptions  as  obtain  amongst  the  middle  classes  the 
men  usually  sit  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  ladies  on  the 
other.  Hence  the  foreign  colonies  fall  back  on  their  own're- 
sources.  They  have  their  national  clubs,  patriotic  and  benevolent 
inst  it  utions,  musical  societies,  and  sporting  associations.  Valparaiso 
has  two  English  clubs,  gauged  to  suit  the  purses  and  status  of 
their  respective  members.  The  benevolent  and  other  institutions 
offer  a  further  excuse  for  periodical  outings  and  junketings, 
festivity  and  speechmaking.  The  foreigners  are  also  organized 
as  brigades  of  bomberos  or  firemen,  with  the  object,  not  alone  of 
putting  out  fires,  but  of  protecting  property,  and  especially  their 
own,  from  pillage.  To  this  end  they  not  only  pump,  but  arm 
and  drill.  A  Winchester  repeater  is  a  thing  understauded  of  the 
roto. 

There  is  a  popular  delusion  to  the  effect  that  the  Chilians  call 
themselves  "  the  English  of  South  America."  No  one  within 
the  mtmory  of  man  ever  heard  them  do  so,  and  the  statement 
seems  to  have  had  its  birth  in  the  self-flattering  imagination  of 
some  Anglo-Saxon  writer.  The  fact  is  that,  taking  them  "  by  and 
large,"  they  do  not  like  us.  The  effect  of  centuries  of  the  bitterest 
racial  and  religious  animosity  is  not  easily  effaced.  The  deeds 
of  Canning  and  Cochrane  have  failed  to  blot  out  all  recollection 
of  those  of  Drake  and  Hawkins.  And  if  we  no  longer  carry  off 
bars  of  silver  in  our  war-ships  save  at  the  request  of  more  or 
less  constituted  authorities,  we  do  manage  to  make,  and  take,  a 
great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  country.  Hence,  we  are  by  no 
means  such  grateful  personages  in  Chili  as  may  be  fondly 
imagined.  Still  the  Englishman,  the  Gringo  par  excellence,  plays 
an  important  part  in  Chilian  economy.  He  is  paramount  in  the 
nitrate-producing  regions,  though  here  the  German  is  hard  on 
his  heels.  At  Valparaiso  the  hunt  commerce  is  mainly  controlled 
by  him,  and  throughout  the  country  he  is  to  be  found  at  the  head 
of  trading  enterprises,  mining  and  metallurgical  industries,  smelt- 
ing and  reducing  works,  mills  and  foundries.  He  avails  himself, 
of  course,  to  the  utmost  of  such  sport  as  is  afforded  by  a  land 
singularly  destitute  of  fur  and  feather.  He  shoots  partridges  on 
the  hill-sides  about  Valparaiso,  and  snipe  and  wild  duck  in  the 
more  watery  regions  of  the  south.  He  plays  lawn-tennis  at  Vina 
del  Mar  on  beaten  earth,  and  cricket  at  Iquique  on  a  cancha  of 
nitrate  refuse  rammed  to  the  solidity  of  concrete.  He  gallops 
over  fairly  break-neck  country  after  the  vixens  that  have  left  their 
name  to  the  charming  suburb  of  Las  Zorras.  Racing  remains, 
however,  his  leading  pastime.  The  upper-class  Chilians  have 
taken  to  this  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  backed  up  by  a  propor- 
tionate expenditure.  They  have  established  several  breeding 
studs,  and  the  meetings  at  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  count 
amongst  the  events  of  the  year. 

The  German  is  in  truth  biting  yet  deeper  into  the  country. 


Some  towns  like  Valdivia,  and  even  Antofagasta,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  made  his  own.  In  the  latter,  fully  one-third  the  stores 
are  owned  by  Schultz,  and  another  third  by  Muller.  The  Teutonic 
elephant  is  equal  to  running  a  mill  or  picking  up  a  needle.  Com- 
merce, in  which  he  closely  presses  his  English  pioneer,  delights 
him,  but  he  figures  largely  as  a  skilled  artisan,  and  even  goes  in 
for  agriculture.  That  intense  devotion  to  his  Fatherland  which 
he  loves  to  display  when  happily  out  of  it  serves  to  bind  him  to 
his  fellows.  They  form  innumerable  Yereine  and  console  themselves 
for  the  lack  of  connubiality  with  conviviality.  For  the  German 
does  not  marry  unless  he  imports  his  betrothed.  The  Chileha  is 
not  his  ideal  of  a  Haus-frau.  The  Frenchman  plays  a  minor  but 
a  useful  part.  Chili  owes  a  great  deal  to  him  as  regards  science 
in  all  its  branches.  The  French  savans,  by  whom  the  chairs  of 
the  University  were  first  filled,  have  left  their  traces  in  the 
systems  of  jurisprudence  and  education,  the  code  and  the  primer. 
Viticulture,  one  of  the  most  successful  agricultural  developments, 
owes  much  to  the  importation  of  trained  men  from  the  Bordelais, 
as  is  shown  by  results  achieved  at  Macul,  Panquehue,  and 
Limache.  Scarcely  need  it  be  said  that  at  Santiago  important 
establishments  for  the  production  of  furniture  and  carriages,  and 
the  shaping  out  of  articles  of  clothing  and  of  adornment,  are  alsa 
in  the  hands  of  the  gavacho.  The  Italian  devotes  himself  more 
to  the  inner  man,  and  is  above  all  a  cook  and  confectioner  and 
refreshment-house  keeper,  runs  general  stores,  and  manufactures 
soap  and  candles.  Many  of  the  boatmen  at  the  larger  ports  are 
also  of  Italian  blood.  The  Swiss  retains  his  native  industrious- 
ness  in  whatever  state  of  life  fate  places  him.  As  for  the 
Spaniard,  he  excites*  mirth  by  his  pronunciation  of  a  language 
which  the  Chilian  holds  he  alone  speaks  correctly. 

The  Government  make  a  pretext  of  encouraging  the  immigra- 
tion of  permanent  settlers,  but  are  careful  to  specify  the  nation- 
ality and  pursuits  of  those  to  whom  they  are  willing  to  allot 
land  grants.  On  others  they  look  coldly  enough,  and  the  British 
workman  who  imagines  that  he  has  only  to  begin,  like  Colonel 
North,  at  four  dollars  a  day  to  become  a  millionaire,  generally 
works  his  passage  back  in  a  stoke-hole.  Chili,  however,  will 
readily  welcome  the  foreigner  who  will  relinquish  his  nationality, 
and,  above  all,  marry  a  Chilena — and  her  relatives.  This  last  is 
indispensable.  The  isolated  Gringo  had  far  better  do  this.  If  he 
will  sink  his  prejudices,  learn  the  Chilian  dialect,  eat  eggs  out  cf 
tumblers  and  breakfast  on  casuela,  he  will  in  time  develop  from 
Seiior  John  Brown  or  Sehor  James  Smith  into  Don  "  Kwan  " 
or  Don  Santiago,  and  be  accepted  as  one  of  themselves.  So  his 
children  will  be  Chilian  of  the  Chilians,  and  will  repudiate  with 
scorn  their  paternal  nationality,  in  order  to  prey  on  newcomers 
belonging  to  it. 


THE  WEATHER, 

IN  the  south-east  of  England  we  have  had  a  week  of  bright 
and  pleasant  weather;  but  in  the  north  and  west  of  our 
islands  conditions  have  been  greatly  disturbed,  and  rain  and 
strong  winds  have  prevailed.  During  Thursday  (24th)  depres- 
sions, varying  both  in  size  and  intensity,  travelled  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  outside  our  extreme  north-western  coasts,  and 
the  weather  was  dull  and  rainy  in  the  west  and  north.  Though 
it  was  fine  and  bright  in  the  south-east  in  the  morning,  slight 
rain  was  general  later  in  the  day.  Temperature  ranged  between 
60°  and  65°  over  Ireland  and  England  ;  heavy  snow  was  reported 
to  have  fallen  on  the  hills  near  Mantua,  and  in  the  south-east  of 
France.  Friday  was  much  warmer ;  in  London  the  thermometer 
rose  to  690,  and  it  was  fine  and  bright ;  in  Paris  690  were  regis- 
tered, but  only  61°  in  Berlin.  The  weather  was  fine  in  the 
morning  over  the  greater  part  of  our  islands  and  the  Continent,, 
but  later  in  the  day  heavy-  rain  set  in  over  the  western  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  0  8  in.  fell  at  Belmullet,  07  in.  at  Holy- 
head, and  0-5  in.  at  Valencia.  On  Saturday  morning  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  deep  depression  lay  about  150  miles  to  the 
north-westward  of  Stornoway  ;  it  moved  slowly  north-east- 
ward, and  brought  strong  and  squally  winds  from  between 
south  and  south-west  to  nearly  all  parts  of  our  islands. 
As  the  day  advanced  the  wind  became  moderate  over  England, 
with  fair  weather,  but  it  continued  to  blow  in  the  west,  and 
although  the  disturbance  was  passing  away  to  the  eastward  on 
Sunday,  the  winds  were  strong  over  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
It  was  fine,  dry,  and  cool  in  London  on  Sunday ;  the  daily  maxima 
were  very  little  above  6o°  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  below  6o°  at  most  of  the  German  stations  ;  but  770  were 
registered  at  Nice,  and  8i°  at  Lisbon.  On  Monday  morning  an- 
other depression  appeared  off  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  and  the 
wind  had  increased  to  a  gale  from  S.S.W.  at  the  most  western 
stations;  but  this  depression  travelled  away  to  the  north-east- 
ward. The  weather  was  fine  over  the  greater  part;  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  many  parts  of  England ;  bud  it  was  showery  in.  the 
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■west  and  north.  After  a  rather  cold  night  the  thermometer  rose 
steadily  to  6o°  and  68°  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tuesday  was  also  fine  nearly  all  over  our  islands,  and 
about  8  hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  registered  in  Westminster. 
In  the  early  morning  the  thermometer  was  low  in  London,  but  it 
rose  rapidly,  and  in  the  afternoon  recorded  690.  On  Wednesday 
the  weather  continued  fine,  except  at  our  northern  and  western 
stations,  where  it  was  showery,  with  strong  south-westerly  winds. 


AT  THE  EGYPTIAN  HALL. 

THE  new  mystery  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  is  introduced  by  Mr. 
Maskelyne  with  some  agreeable  banter  at  the  expense  of  the 
Theosophists  and  the  Mahatmas  of  Thibet,  which  is  altogether  in 
accord  with  the  tradition  of  all  eminent  workers  in  magic  and 
conjuring  since  the  days  of  Eobert-Houdin.    That  great  master, 
by  his  brilliant  display  of  art  among  the  Arabs  in  Algeria, 
was  the  first  to  convince  the  world  that  the  West  had  nothing  to 
learn  from  the  East,  and  a  good  deal  to  teach,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  when  Marco  Polo  visited  the  Indies.    It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  strangers  from  Asia  should  have  witnessed  the 
wonders  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  returned  to  spread  the  fame 
thereof  through  all  the  East.    Nothing  could  be  more  Asian  in 
mystery,  or  more  European  in  the  transparent  candour  of  pre- 
sentation, than  the  astonishing  illusion  invented  by  Mr.  Nevil 
Maskelyne  and  Mr.  Charles  Morritt.    "  Oh  !  "  is  the  simple  title 
given  to  the  new  mystery,  though  not  one  interjection,  nor  a 
whole  string  of  them,  would  suffice  to  express  the  impression 
it  leaves.    It  is  to  be  classed  with  the  famous  "  Vanishing 
Lady "  of  Mr.  Buatier  de  Kolta ;   yet  it  may  fairly  be  said 
to  surpass  that  memorable   performance,   though   few  could 
have  anticipated  the  possibility  of  such  an  exploit.    Mr.  Mas- 
kelyne calls  the  operation  a  "  precipitation,"  and  the  person 
who   vanishes  is  termed  the   precipitated.    The  precipitation 
of  the   human  would  seem  to  imply  some  visible  result  in 
the  shape  of  a  ghostly  presence.    But  in  this  instance  the 
evanishment  is  as  complete  as  in  Mr.  de  Kolta's  performance. 
The  person  precipitated  is  seated  on  a  chair,  the  seat  of  which  is 
sufficiently  prolonged  in  front  to  enable  him  to  place  his  feet 
upon  it  with  the  knees  drawn  upwards  at  a  sharp  angle.  The 
seat  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  alcove  formed  of  four  brass  upright 
rods  with  a  rectangular  roof,  covered  with  a  curtain  stuff,  and  on 
all  four  sides  a  curtain  is  attached.    In  the  presence  of  two  of 
the  audience  the  feet  are  fastened  with  a  strap,  the  right  arm  is 
tied  by  another  strap,  held  by  one  of  the  two  spectators,  and  the 
left  arm  is  tied  at  the  wrist  by  a  third  strap,  and  drawn  upwards 
towards  the  top  of  the  tent-like  structure.    This  third  strap  is 
connected  with  a  string  that  passes,  by  loops  or  rings,  above 
the  top  of  the  curtain  on  one  side,  and  is  held  firmly  by 
the  second  spectator.    The  sitter  is  thus  securely  strapped, 
and  both  members  of  the  audience  are  in  touch  with  him. 
He  is  bound  and  held,  as  it  were,  in  the  fierce  light  that 
beats  upon  the  platform,  not  all  in  the  dark,  like  a  bound 
brother  Davenport.    The  curtain  descends  and  the   two  in- 
vestigators hold  on  like  any  thought-readers.    In  a  moment 
or  two,  at  a  given  signal  up  rises  the  curtain,  and  the  chair 
is  empty.    There  is  positively  nothing — nothing  but  "  Oh  !  "  and 
the  bewildering  reappearance  of  the  precipitated  one  through 
a  door  in  the  body  of  the  Hall.    A  precipitation  that  leaves  no 
trace  must  be  acknowledged  to  he  complete.    The  operation  is 
indescribably  curious,  and  beset  with  all  the  suggestive  difficulties 
proper  to  an  insoluble  problem.    Nothing  could  be  more  startling 
than  the  denouement  or  more  simple  than  the  preparative  process 
of  the  performers.  Mr.  Maskelyne,  of  course,  refers  to  the  problem, 
as  is  his  playful  way,  as  if  it  could  be  all  explained,  like  the 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  hinting  darkly  of  inventions  and  patents, 
and  such  familiar  matters.    But  we  are  not  without  our  doubts, 
nor,  we  suspect,  are  the  Theosophists. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

A  SUPERSTITION  seems  to  have  arisen  and  gained  much 
ground  that  the  only  saviour  of  the  literary  drama  is  to  be 
found  in  the  novelist.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  novelist 
has  proved  so  unsuccessful  that  the  principle,  the  better  the 
novel  the  worse  the  play,  has  passed  into  a  tradition  whose  truth 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  uniformly  consistent  testimony  of 
experience.  The  American,  produced  at  the  Opera  Uomique  last 
Saturday  night,  is  rich  in  illustration  of  this  principle.  If  ever  a 
work  depended  for  its  favour  among  cultivated  readers  upon  the 
excellence  of  its  descriptive  matter  as  distinguished  from  its  merely 


narrative  qualities,  that  work  is  The  American.  Very  few  people 
could  have  imagined  that  in  its  dramatic  form  it  could  possibly 
appear  so  meagre  and  devoid  of  true  dramatic  interest.  The 
novelist-dramatist  has  done  his  work  too  well.  The  fascinating 
novel  has  become  the  weak  comedy  tempered  by  tawdry  melo- 
drama. Nothing  is  left  of  the  delightful  story  but  the  vivacious, 
crisp  dialogue,  some  exquisite  love-making,  and  a  general  sense  of 
disappointment.  Stripped  of  its  externals,  the  story  is  simplicity 
itself.  The  hero,  a  wealthy  young  American,  whose  self-reliant, 
virile  character  has  won  him  an  enviable  position,  loves  the 
young  widowed  daughter  of  an  old  patrician  French  family. 
The  opposition  to  his  suit  arises  from  the  likelihood  of  a  union 
with  an  English  peer.  The  American  is  enabled  to  prosecute 
his  aim  to  a  successful  issue  by  using  a  family  secret,  divulged  for 
the  purpose  by  an  old  retainer  much  attached  to  the  family, 
more  deeply  attached  to  the  daughter,  whom  by  this  means  she 
saves  from  a  sort  of  conventual  suicide.  The  first,  second, 
and  third  acts  are  comedy ;  the  fourth  is  pure  melodrama. 
Although  Christopher  Newman  does  not  come  to  us  quite  as  a 
stranger,  his  presence  is  welcome.  His  quaint,  bright  egotism  is 
not  only  amusing,  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  In  the  lighter  scenes 
it  is  eminently  grateful ;  but  when  the  interest  of  the  play  deepens, 
the  apparent  levity  of  the  past  produces  a  jarring  effect.  On 
the  English  stage  the  nasal  accent,  the  sharp,  incisive  utterance, 
and  phlegmatic  terseness  of  speech  are  inseparably  connected 
with  moods  less  serious  than  those  involved  in  the  last  act 
of  The  American.  An  actor  of  maturer  years  and  heavier 
build  than  Mr.  Compton  might  have  made  this  part  of 
the  role  more  impressive  ;  but  he  would  probably  have  failed 
in  giving  satisfactory  effect  to  the  very  pretty  love-making  in 
the  second  act.  Dainty,  natural  love-scenes  are  not  so  frequently 
met  with  that  we  can  afford  to  overlook  them  when  they  do 
occur.  We  must  say  that  Mr.  James  has  been  most  admirably 
interpreted  in  this  most  important  particular  by  Miss  Elizaheth 
Robins.  Miss  Robins  has  never  done  anything  so  natural  or  so 
becoming  as  this  ;  but,  unfortunately,  her  performance  was  far 
from  being  of  even  excellence.  It  was  marked  by  intelligence 
throughout,  but  it  was  too  fitful.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  purely 
emotional,  the  emotion  was  highly  strung,  and,  for  want  of  a 
little  relief,  lost  the  effect  which  might  have  been  won  by  a  little 
management.  We  have  the  less  hesitation  in  saying  this  on  ac- 
count of  the  obvious  sincerity  of  this  young  actress's  work.  A  less 
excellent  rendering  might  have  been  passed  over  without  comment. 
The  reappearance  of  Miss  Bateman  (Mrs.  Crowe)  mustnecessarily 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  older  generation  of  playgoers,  those  for 
instance  who  remember  her  Leah,  famous  in  her  day.  She  played 
the  part  of  the  Marquise  de  Bellegarde,  and  played  it  for  what  it 
was  worth.  It  was  strange  to  find  a  writer  of  Mr.  James's  re- 
finement ascribing  to  a  patrician  lady,  who  prates  quite  sufficiently 
about  the  dignity  of  her  family  and  the  old  French  nobility  to 
which  they  belonged,  the  odiously  vulgar  scene  in  which  she 
enters  into  what  might  well  have  developed  into  a  fishwife's 
squabble  with  the  Bohemian  young  person,  Noemi.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  from  which  the  play  might  correctly  be  labelled 
a  comedy  of  no  manners  ;  but,  so  far  as  Christopher  Newman  is 
concerned,  this  may,  and  probably  does,  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
author's  design.  Mr.  Compton's  representation  of  Newman  is 
entitled  to  this  praise,  that  he  managed  to  convey  with  great 
and  subtle  skill  the  manly  determination  underlying  the 
apparent  lightness  of  disposition  of  the  successful  young 
American.  Miss  Louise  Moodie  has  no  very  thankful  task  in 
playing  the  old  housekeeper  with  a  secret  which  not  only  saddens 
her  and  every  one  round  her,  but  seems  to  blight  her  with  a  sort 
of  mildew  ;  but  she  did  substantial  service  to  a  waning  play  in  a 
very  fine  piece  of  declamation,  in  divulging  her  secret  in  the  last 
act.  Miss  Adrienne  Dairolles,  as  the  piquante  Bohemian,  did 
well  in  a  part,  that  of  Noemi,  which  might  have  been  written  for 
her,  and  Mr.  Young  Stewart  gave  full  force  to  the  character  of 
Noemi's  father.  The  part  of  the  Marquise's  eldest  son  presented 
some  opportunities,  which  were  carefully  neglected.  It  was 
played  without  humour  and  without  distinction. 

The  Idler  appeared  again  in  town  on  Wednesday  night. 
Two  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  cast  since  it  first  representa- 
tion. Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye  has  superseded  Mr.  Mason  and  Miss 
Lily  Hanburyhas  taken  the  place  vacated  by  Miss  Maude  Millett. 
There  is  no  need  to  institute  comparisons  in  either  case,  and 
we  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  express  a  regret  that  in  both  the 
original  exponents  of  their  respective  parts  have  departed.  Mr. 
Lackaye  plays  firmly  and  conscientiously,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  quite  fulfils  any  ambitious  ideal  of  the  part.  Miss 
Hanbury  took  Miss  Millett's  part  for  the  first  time,  we  believe 
on  Wednesday  night,  and  did  so  with  great  credit  to  herself. 
To  a  handsome  and  commanding  presence  she  adds  some  charm 
of  manner,  and,  with  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  part,  there  is  abundant  promise  that  she  will 
make  an  admirable  successor  to  Miss  Millett.    Mr.  Haddon 
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Chambers's  play  rather  improves  upon  acquaintance.  Its  iirrn 
dramatic  grip  was  obvious  from  the  first,  and  its  .strength  seems 
lather  to  increase  than  diminish.  Malii're  is  presented  as  u  last 
piece. 


THE  CONVERSE  ERROR. 

"  fTlROUBLE  me  not,''  the  King-born  cried, 

"  With  trilles  such  as  these ! 
Opponents  who  my  chief  dei  ide 
I  deal  with  as  I  please. 

"If  two  such  impious  foes  thinli  fit 

A  common  name  to  bear, 
I  can't  be  bothered  to  admit 

Distinction  'twixt  the  pair. 

"  Moreover,  if  they  think  alike, 

As  these  two  brothers  do, 
A\  by  should  it  anybody  strike 

That  they're  not  one,  but  two? 

"  Diff'ring  opinions  well  may  be 

By  different  men  professed, 
But  you  would  think,  when  views  agree, 

That  they're  by  one  expressed." 

'Save  you,  Sir  William  !    You  should  kn<>w. 

None  better,  one  would  say, 
That  confidently  reasoning  so 

May  lead  us  far  astray. 

Historians,  though  unlikely  quite 

Two  men  for  one  to  take, 
In  your  distinguished  person  might 

The  converse  error  make. 

The  orator  of  'Eighty-six, 

If  still  his  words  survive, 
Will  none  too  congruously  mix 

With  him  of  'Eighty-five. 

And  hence,  as  it  appears  to  me, 

O  Royal  Edward's  son  ! 
The  difficulty  then  will  be 

To  guess  that  they  were  one. 


REVIEWS. 


A  RATIONAL  CONVERSATION-BOOK.' 

A  MANUAL  of  Italian  conversation  composed  for  the  use  of 
Js\.  German  travellers,  and  of  course  in  the  German  language, 
may  seem  an  unusual  text  upon  which  to  take  up  our  parable  in 
English.  We  have  two  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  Eirst,  the 
appliances  at  present  available  in  English  for  the  use  of  English- 
men minded  to  learn  the  spoken  language  of  Italy  are  singularly 
had.  Secondly,  Dr.  Fassano's  handbook  is  not  merely  so  much 
better  than  the  common  old  ones  that  it  may  be  recommended  by 
i  i  parison  with  them  to  any/  Englishman  who  knows  German 
better  than  Italian,  a  class  which  we  conceive  to  be  fairly 
numerous  among  educated  English  people  and  especially  Univer- 
sity men.  It  is  by  a  long  way  the  best  practical  handbook  of  its 
Is  ■  id  we  have  seen  at  all:  and  we  believe  that  we  have  seen  all 
the  types  that  are  current  in  the  English  market.  Mr.  II.  Swan's 
Trench  and  German  manuals  lately  published  by  Mr.  Nutt  mark 

jreat  improvement;  but  his  minute  phonetic  system,  though 
.vmple  compared  with  the  notation  of  specialists,  is  in  our  opinion 
tec  ambitious  for  those  who  most  need  help;  the  sentences  avoid 

-  ■ ; ld-fashioned  error  of  being  too  long  and  elaborate,  written 
s;  rd  not  spoken  phrases  in  fact,  but  they  avoid  it  almost  to  excess  ; 
they  are  too  short  and  scrappy  to  give  a  fair  notion  of  what 
psople  really  say.  Dr.  Fassano's  combination  of  science  and 
practice  is  happier. 

The  existing  poverty  of  portable  English  books  on  the  Italian 
Ir.rjguage  is  easily  verified.  We  have  sought  and  wholly  failed 
to  find  a  tolerable  small  dictionary.  Such  as  we  have  seen  fall 
into  two  classes  ;  those  which  are  no  better  than  the  old  Graglia, 
Vihose  last  real  revision  appears  to  have  been  sixty  years  ago,  and 
those  which  are  positively  worse.  As  for  the  conversation-books, 
they  mostly  date  from  the  days  when  crossing  a  frontier  was  a 
solemn  undertaking,  when  steamboats  were  a  novelty,  and  the 
traveller  was  recommended  to  adjure  the  postilion  (in  forms  of 
ress  which  any  German  or  Italian  crossing-sweeper  would 
now  justly  resent)  to  see  that  the  axles  were  greased.  The 
T&uchnitz  publications  of  this  kind,  which  one  might  expect  to 

'  Yiaggio  a  Iimna.  Sprachfiihrerfiir  Deutsche  in  Italien.  Praklisclu-s 
Handbuch  der  italienischen  Umgangssprache.  Von  Dr.  Fassano  in  Rom. 
3d  ed.    Berlin :  F.  A.  Herbig.  1891. 


stand  high,  are  in  fact  among  the  very  worst.  But  let  us  pass 
on  from  this  barren  land  and  see  what  better  things  Dr.  Fassano 

has  to  give  us. 

On  the  subject  of  pronunciation  Dr.  Fassano  has  exactly  three 
pages.  He  does  not  expect  to  teach  Germans  in  those  three 
pages,  or  in  any  number  of  pages,  to  pronounce  Italiau  perfectly, 
but  everything  he  does  say  is  both  right  and  intelligible.  It  is 
true  that  the  fundamental  differences  between  Italian  and  German 
sounds  are  far  less  than  between  Italian  and  English  ;  still  Dr. 
Fassano's  method  might  well  be  taken  by  an  English  teacher  as 
a  model  of  the  just  mean  between  the  feeble  and  blundering 
statements  of  the  older  books  and  the  terrible  elaboration  of  our 
new  phonologists.  His  notes  on  the  varying  pronunciation  of  o 
and  e  in  many  words  in  dillerent  parts  of  Italy  show  that,  if  he 
is  sparing  of  minute  points,  it  is  not  because  he  is  unaware  of 
them.  1c  might  have  been  well  to  add  that  the  Northern  ten- 
dency to  compress  the  vowels  is  not  confined  to  e.  Many  Pied- 
montese  pronounce  that  commonest  of  common  words,  cosa,  with 
the  0  almost  or  quite  close.  But  not  many  strangers  begin  their 
acquaintance  with  spoken  Italian  in  Piedmont.  Then  follows 
the  classified  vocabulary  of  words  of  common  utility  for  the 
stranger;  things  of  the  railway,  cf  personal  use,  clothes,  streets, 
hotel,  meals,  post-office,  almanack  and  weather,  money,  weights 
and  measures.  No  great  originality  is  possible  under  these 
heads;  but  Dr.  Fassano's  heads,  as  may  be  seen,  are  of  the 
right  sort,  and  his  practical  notes  and  warnings  are  remarkably 
good.  He  makes  it  his  business  to  divine  a  foreigner's 
probable  mistakes.  Thus  he  not  only  tells  us  that  scopettare 
means  to  brush,  but  that  one  must  avoid  saying  scopare,  which 
means  to  sweep.  Englishmen  would  not  be  likely  to  call  a  wall- 
paper tappeto  (after  Wandtapete) ;  but  Englishmen  or  French- 
men might  be  no  less  thankful  than  Germans  for  being  told  that, 
besides  lampada  meaning  a  lamp,  lampa  (though  there  is  such  a 
word  in  the  dictionary)  will  not  do.  By  way  of  minute  criticism 
one  might  desire  mention  of  the  recent  institution  of  the  biglietto 
dHngresso  at  Italian  railway  stations ;  or  one  might  regret  that 
telescopio  only  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Fernrohr,  and  not  the 
more  Italian  cannocchiale,  which  is  by  no  means  a  mere  literary 
word.    Such  small  omissions  are  hardly  to  be  accounted  faults. 

Proceeding  from  words  to  sentences,  Dr.  Fassano  gives  a  con- 
cise and  clear  introductory  discourse,  "del  trattare  rispettoso,"  of 
the  proper  forms  of  address  in  speaking  and  writing,  which  re- 
quire more  care  in  Italian  than  in  German,  and  much  more  than 
in  English.  German  usage  has  simplified  itself  for  a  consider- 
|  able  time  by  making  the  honorific  plural  with  Sie,  if  not 
universal  among  natives,  at  any  rate  always  safe  for  a  stranger. 
But  in  Italy  there  is  still  a  time  for  dar  del  Lei  and  a  time 
for  dar  del  Voi.  The  intimacy  of  durst  del  Tu  may  be  omitted 
from  a  stranger's  calculations  as  not  likely  to  concern  him  in 
Italy  more  than  in  Germany,  though  the  Italian  usage  of 
tu,  as  Dr.  Fassano  points  out,  is  more  subtle  and  less  sharply 
defined  than  the  German  or  French.  The  complex  forms  of 
speech  arising  from  the  honorific  third  person  singular,  the  com- 
promise between  grammar  and  sense  in  certain  locutions,  and  the 
use  of  the  oblique  cases  la,  le,  and  (commonly,  though  not 
correctly)  lo  and  gli  as  prefixes  and  suffixes,  are  neatly  dis- 
entangled by  Dr.  Fassano.  The  reader  who  has  mastered  these 
pages  will  hardly  expect  to  come  out  right  with  such  a  com- 
bination as  dirglielo  at  the  first  trial,  but  at  least  his  aims  will 
be  in  the  right  line.  Written  forms  of  address  (happily  tending 
to  simplicity  in  Italy  as  elsewhere)  are  likewise  explained  within 
the  limits  practicable  in  a  small  book.  It  has  been  wished 
that  the  civilized  world  would  agree  to  abolish,  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  letters,  Monsieur,  Jlerr,  Siynore,  and  all  the 
equivalents  ;  they  have  long  ceased  to  mean  anything.  Our 
English  Esquire,  which  once  did  mean  something,  but  is  now 
a  mere  useless  puzzle  to  foreigners,  would  of  course  have  to 
go  the  same  way.  The  present  situation  is  now  and  then 
really  awkward,  since  the  convention  of  French  passing  every- 
where has  broken  down.  How  is  a  man  who  knows  no  Czech  to 
address  his  letter  to  (for  instance)  a  Bohemian  who  is  no  more 
Monsieur  than  he  is  Esquire,  and  "who  might,  as  likely  as  not, 
take  Herr  as  an  insult  ?  The  Icelanders  have  been  wise  in 
never  burdening  themselves  with  these  things.  How  Conti- 
nentals ever  master  the  refinements  of  English  epistolary  custom 
is  a  mystery  to  us ;  but  it  is  certain  that  some  do.  Meanwhile 
Dr.  Fassano  gives  a  good  example  in  Italian  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  handy  shape  (and  really  brought  down  to  date,  not  en- 
cumbered with  perishing  formalism)  for  all  civilized  languages. 

Colloquial  greetings  come  naturally  into  the  next  following 
heading  of  "  esercizi  preliminari  "■ — the  small  change  of  everyday 
talk,  including  the  traveller's  apologies  for  imperfect  Italian. 
Dr.  Fassano  appends  to  the  phrase  "  Ma  lei  parla  molto  bene  "  a 
cruel  note,  but  doubtless  true,  to  the  effect  that  the  stranger  may 
expect  this  compliment  if  he  can  speak  Italian  at  all,  however  badly. 
Our  author  shows  his  thoroughness  by  noticing  the  special  Lombard 
form  of  salutation  ciao,i.e.  schiavo,  and  the  Piedmontese  cerea,  which 
is  said  to  represent  vossignoria.  Dr.  Fassano  writes  ciarea,  no  doubt 
with  some  local  warrant ;  we  can  answer  for  cerea  as  both  spoken 
and  written  in  the  Canavese  and  the  Val  d'Aosta.  We  think  it 
was  a  slight  error  of  judgment  not  to  say  more  of  the  idiomatic 
use  of  altro  as  an  affirmative  (almost  exactly  rendered  by  the 
American  "Why  certainly"),  and  of  the  very  characteristic 
popular  word  magari,  now  finding  its  way  into  books,  which  is 
like  the  Latin  utinam  in  meaning  and  construction,  and  can  also 
be  used  as  an  adverb,  shading  off  from  "please  God"  into  "  if  so 
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be,"  "  even  possibly,"  and  thus  coming  very  near  the  ugly  but 
compendious  German  use  of  eventuell.  Diez  refers  it  to  fuiKaptos, 
and  it  appears  very  early  in  Sicily,  which  tends  to  confirm  the 
Greek  origin.  Both  altro  and  magari  are  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Fassano,  but  only  in  foot-notes.  They  are  prominent  in  the 
living  language,  and  (need  we  say  it  ?)  wholly  ignored  in  the 
common  dictionaries.  The  "  gia  "  of  acquiescence  (which  oddly 
enough  is  often,  in  North  Italian  mouths,  as  close  to  the  German 
Ja  in  sound  as  in  sense)  has  its  due  place  in  the  text.  As  Dr. 
Fassano  makes  it  his  business  to  set  down  what  people  do  say, 
not  what  they  ought  to  say,  he  includes  naturalmente  without 
any  other  comment  than  statement  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  still 
spreading  Gallicism. 

Succeeding  dialogues  treat  of  custom-house,  railway  journeys, 
inns,  and  town  life  generally.  On  the  score  of  strict  dramatic 
veracity  they  are  open  (though  less  so  than  most  others  of  their 
kind)  to  the  objection  that  they  represent  people  as  exchanging 
finished  sentences  on  many  occasions  for  which  very  few  words, 
if  any,  are  employed  in  common  practice.  But  the  art  of  doing 
without  words  is  not  that  which  a  book  of  travel  talk  professes 
to  teach ;  and  we  find  nothing  here  that  a  reasonable  person 
might  not  possibly  have  occasion  to  say.  Dr.  Fassano,  writing 
for  Germans,  takes  the  Brenner  as  the  typical  entrance  to  Italy. 
British  travellers  naturally  make  for  Milan  by  the  St.  Gotthard, 
and  the  scene  would  be  shifted  accordingly  in  an  English  version. 
As  for  the  Mont  Cenis  line,  it  is  steadily  and  deservedly  losing 
favour  with  travellers  to  whom  a  few  hours  are  not  of  extreme 
importance.  Insufficient  carriages,  gross  unpunctuality  (so  chronic 
as  to  be  specially  provided  for  in  the  time-tables  of  the  corre- 
sponding Italian  system),  bad  wayside  accommodation  with  the 
one  exception  of  Modane,  and  railway  servants  who  are  stupid 
when  they  are  civil  and  uncivil  when  they  are  not  stupid,  are 
provided  by  the  rulers  of  the  P.  L.  M.  and  the  Rete  Mediterranea 
with  a  liberality  most  excellently  calculated  to  divert  through 
traffic  to  other  routes.    But  this  is  not  relevant  to  Dr.  Fassano. 

The  plan  of  adding  useful  notes  on  a  sort  of  neutral  ground 
between  grammar  and  guide-book  (which  is  also  Mr.  Swan's)  is 
kept  up  throughout  with  good  effect.  Commenting  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Italian  definite  preterite  (the  Latin  perfect)  Dr. 
Fassano  has  the  courage  to  guide  the  stranger  to  the  least  of 
evils  if  his  inflexions  fail  him.  Use  the  indefinite  perfect,  he  says, 
at  a  pinch ;  it  will  not  be  correct,  but  you  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood as  you  would  be  if  you  used  the  imperfect.  An  even  more 
salutary  warning,  perhaps,  to  Englishmen  than  to  Germans,  con- 
sidering the  mysterious  affection  of  our  countrymen  abroad  for 
the  imperfect  tense.  On  the  topic  of  an  Italian  bill  of  fare,  a 
topic  apt  to  be  as  obscure  to  the  foreigner's  mind  as  material  to 
his  body,  our  author  is  full  and  lucid.  But  why  does  he  omit 
to  explain  the  specially  difficult  notion  of  minestra  asciutta  ?  The 
poor  foreigner  who  looks  out  minestra  in  his  dictionary  and  finds 
soup  will  never  understand  an  Italian  meal.  As  touching  drinks, 
Dr.  Fassano  does  not  forget  to  chronicle  how  that  noble  and 
benignant  liquor  vermouth  has  gone  forth  of  Piedmont  and  con- 
quered Italy,  driving  out  the  demon  absinthe  before  it,  and  how 
the  proper  Italian  way  of  drinking  it  is  with  seltzer  and  bitters. 
We  would  fain  commend  this  to  the  youth  of  England  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  usual  spirituous  combinations,  as  well  as  for  sherry 
and  bitters,  or  at  least  as  a  variation ;  it  is  certainly  much  more 
wholesome,  and  to  our  taste  it  is  more  pleasant.  The  drink,  says 
Dr.  Fassano,  is  now  so  fashionable  in  Rome  as  to  be  called  a 
solito.  Yet  we  can  certify  that  one  learned  Roman  who  lives  in 
Rome,  and  whose  learning  is  not  of  the  sort  that  affects  to  despise 
honest  liquors,  has  never  heard  the  term ;  such  is  the  locality  of 
local  slang.  Before  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Fassano,  we  should  men- 
tion that  his  work  appears  to  be  one  of  a  series.  For  anything 
we  know  his  colleagues  may  have  done  as  well  for  English  and 
French  as  he  has  for  Italian.  If  so,  the  publisher  is  a  fortunate 
man.  For  our  own  part  we  wish  Dr.  Fassano  would  produce  an 
English  version  of  this  excellent  handbook,  or  authorize  its 
production. 


NOVELS.* 

IF  L.  Dougall,  whom  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  initial  we  must 
conclude  to  speak  of  as  Mrs.  or  Miss  Dougall,  had  called  her 
novel  The  Struggle  of  Tico  Souls,  instead  of  Beggars  All,  she  would 
have  defined  it  more  accurately  as  well  as  improved  the  literary 
aspect  of  the  circulating  library  catalogue.  L.  Dougall,  however, 
knew  better,  and  by  the  time  the  last  page  is  reached  the  reader 
sees  very  clearly  the  applicability  of  the  title  as  it  stands  to  the 
whole  tenour  and  manner  of  the  work.  Pomposity  or  preten- 
tiousness is  the  last  vice  which  could  be  attributed  to  this 
writer.  It  may  be  that  a  little  assumption  of  importance 
would  have  gained  more  on  a  public  not  wholly  unassailable  by 
"  side " ;  but  every  one  who  feels  the  value  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity  in  writing  would  deplore  its  addition.    Be  that  as  it 
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may,  and  under  whatever  title,  here  is  a  beautiful  story.  It  is, 
as  we  have  said,  the  history  of  mortal  combat  between  a  soul  of 
good  and  a  soul  of  evil,  and  till  the  last  moment  one  cannot  say 
which  is  going  to  win  the  day.  It  will  be  easy  to  point  out  the 
fine  qualities  and  points  of  the  story  without  revealing  the  origin- 
alities of  the  plot,  which  it  would  be  most  unkind  to  do — unkind  we 
mean  to  the  many  readers  this  novel  is  going  to  have.  Mortal 
combat  between  a  soul  of  good  and  a  soul  of  evil  sounds  heroical, 
but  the  best  of  it  is  that  there  are  no  heroics  whatever.  There 
are  scenes  of  passionate  intensity  of  feeling,  clothed  in  the  words, 
gestures,  accessories  of  the  simplest  work-a-day  life  of  to- 
day. Two  souls  more  "  domesticated,"  in  the  servants'-registry- 
office  sense,  than  those  of  Esther  Thompson  and  Hubert  Kent 
could  not  be  found,  and  yet  the  strife  between  them  is  that  of 
the  eternal  forces  embodied  in  angel  and  demon.  Esther  is 
beautifully  nicknamed  Star  in  her  humble  home  where  the 
veritable  peace  of  God  reigns  over  the  sharpest  poverty — poverty 
polished  to  its  acutest  edge  by  charity.  A  star  she  is,  and,  like 
that  which  "  danced "  when  Miss  Ellen  Terry  happened  to  be 
born,  she  radiates  sweetness  and  gaiety.  The  way  in  which  Star 
and  Hubert  are  brought  into  each  other's  spheres  is  such  that, 
broadly  stated,  would  shock,  but  it  is  managed  with  a  delicacy 
nothing  short  of  exquisite  ;  and  from  that  on,  the  action  and  re- 
action, the  mutual  play  of  spirit  upon  spirit,  the  homely  grace 
of  the  sweet  little  woman  and  the  crude  kind  roughness 
of  the  untrained  unlawful  man  are  followed  with  interest  which 
deepens  as  it  goes  on.  The  story  has  tragical  possibilities.  The 
scene  in  which  the  two  reach  the  height  of  their  avowed 
contest — " '  I  have  it  in  me  to  be  a  magnificent  villain,'  he 
sneered,  nodding  at  her  with  bitter  emphasis " — is  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  deepest  tragedy,  yet  the  book  is  all  round  vivacious 
and  bright.  Nothing  that  is  comical  in  people  of  ordinary  life 
escapes  the  writer,  and  it  is  noted  with  quiet  humour  and  no 
exaggeration.  The  two  chief  characters  engross  interest  in  them- 
selves, but  they  do  not  all  absorb  it.  Gilchrist  is  a  difficult 
personage  admirably  presented.  Richarda,  who  might  easily 
fall  into  the  worn  comic  cripple  groove,  is  always  amusing ;  the 
"beloved  Tod"  is  just  humorously  hinted  into  the  scene;  the 
sweet  old  maid  of  forty  who  has  a  fleeting  dream  anent  the  hand- 
some young  doctor,  and  sees  it  pass  without  bitterness,  is  touched 
with  quaint  grace  (we  are  told  of  her  "  true  elegance  of  mind  "), 
and  the  saintly  mother  of  Esther  and  Richarda  is  as  much  of  a 
saint  as  modernity  will  allow  and  more  than  it  frequently  sees. 
It  is  generally  rash  to  predict  future  successes  from  a  first  novel, 
as  we  suppose  Beggars  All  to  be.  Especially  is  it  rash  so  to  do 
when  the  work  is  full  of  literary  care  and  talent,  but  untouched 
by  that  subtle  fire  we  call  genius ;  but  we  are  in  safe  limits  when 
we  call  the  present  work  distinctly  a  success. 

We  refrain  from  speaking  of  Mrs.  Alexander  as  a  veteran  in 
the  field  of  fiction,  remembering  the  vivacious  protest  made  not 
long  ago  by  one  of  our  most  popular  comedians  against  the  word 
said  of  him  by  one  who  meant,  perhaps,  not  wisely,  but  un- 
doubtedly well.  The  other  complimentary  remarks  were  accepted ; 
but  "Veteran!  Why  veteran?"  queried  the  irritated  actor. 
Well,  then,  let  us  call  Mrs.  Alexander  a  writer  of  long  and  large 
experience,  known  by  her  public,  and  doubtless  knowing  it  and 
what  it  wants  to  be  supplied  with.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
like  to  be  supplied  with  something  to  read  less  tense  and  tearful 
than  the  history  of  A  Woman's  Heart ;  but  there  is  no  need  to 
press  that  point.  The  apercu  thrown  into  the  shades  of  matri- 
monial life  by  this  sketch  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  de  Walden  is 
most  discouraging.  She  had  most  things  the  world  can  give  to 
make  her  time  in  it  agreeable — "  a  more  exquisitely  happy  life  no 
woman  could  have  known  "  up  to  a  certain  period — and  she  had, 
in  addition  to  the  Baron,  her  husband,  a  lover  who  worshipped  but 
never  told  his  love— a  condition  of  things  which  the  most  virtuous  of 
her  sex  can  accept  with  complacence.  But  then  appears  the  naughty 
handsome  lively  widow,  so  fatally  well  known  in  novels,  and  all 
goes  wrong  for  ever  after.  Mrs.  Repton  can  ride  to  hounds  and 
Lady  de  Walden  has  not  a  close  seat.  The  widow  can  scheme, 
and  the  wife  is  too  innocent  to  play  that  or  any  other  game. 
The  result  is  the  usual  one.  What  is  not  quite  so  usual  is  the 
subsequent  behaviour  of  the  heroine,  who  obstinately  refuses  to 
seek  a  divorce,  though  urged  to  it  by  every  pressure  which  can 
be  put  on  her,  not  only  by  her  own  friends  but  by  her  husband, 
who  desires  to  marry  his  mistress.  The  silent  lover  has  also,  of 
course,  his  view  of  the  situation  ;  but  even  when  he  is  driven  to 
open  declaration,  and  Lady  de  Walden  finds  it  not  unacceptable, 
complications  arise,  and  the  end  of  the  book  leaves  her  a  patient, 
unloved,  unloving  wife  to  the  stricken  invalid  Baron,  who  has 
been  deserted  by  the  widow  as  soon  as  that  astute  lady  sees  there 
is  no  hope  for  her  of  being  his  Baroness.  Three  volumes  are  not 
altogether  filled  with  the  woes  of  Claire  de  Walden  and  the  self- 
repression  of  Stephen  Ferrars.  There  is  a  certain  lively  Lill,  an 
art  student,  and  some  semi-Bohemian  studio-life  scenes.  Yet 
may  there  be  those  who  would  as  soon  weep  with  Claire  as  jest 
with  the  lively  Lill. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  late  days  from  German  authors 
and  publishers,  that  English  people  do  not  purchase  and  read 
novels  from  their  Fatherland  as  they  do  from  France.  Inter- 
national politeness  has  been  heard  to  murmur  in  reply  that  the 
German  text  is  a  stumbling-block.  Perhaps  there  exists  another 
reason  or  two.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  complaint  which  cannot 
be  brought  against  Beacon  Fires  by  the  well-known  German 
writer,  E.  Werner.  Beacon  Fires  is  essentially  a  German  novel 
by  a  German,  but  it  is  written  in  good  plain  English  and  printed 
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in  the  clearest  Eoman  type.  It  is  romantic,  of  course,  and  rather 
sentimental,  but  decidedly  interesting.  The  struggle  between 
lather  and  son,  which  is  the  pith  of  the  story,  is  well  conceived, 
and  both  hold  the  reader's  sympathy.  Von  Palkenried,  with  his 
stern  sense  of  discipline,  moral  as  well  as  military,  and  with  a 
nature  of  kindness  hardened  by  a  miserable  marriage,  is  deter- 
mined to  make  his  son  go  as  straight  as  he  and  his  ancestors 
have  always  jrone.  Hartmut,  however,  has  his  Roumanian 
mother's  blood,  and  it  is  not  of  the  quality  that  goes  straight. 
At  seventeen  he  is  induced  by  the  divorced  wife,  his  mother, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  dead,  to  desert  from  the  military 
college  where  he  is  being  trained,  and  to  which  there  is 
attached  a  sort  of  parole  of  honour  not  so  binding  as  the 
oath  of  service,  but  distinctly  understood,  and  also  to  break 
his  given  promise  to  his  father.  These  are  deep  offences, 
and  they  are  followed  by  ten  dubious  years  of  adventurous 
life,  in  which  Ilartmut's  poetic  genius  is  developed  at  the  cost 
of  his  morals  and  faith.  How  the  gifted  and  unhappy  son 
redeems  his  blighted  reputation  by  splendid  service  in  the  wrar 
with  France,  and  reconciles  his  iron  father,  may  be  read,  along 
with  much  more  or  less  relevant  matter,  in  the  pages  of  the  book 
itself.  Hartmut  is  a  distinct  individuality,  and  his  story  has  in- 
terest. There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  love-making  of  various  sorts, 
and  a  great  many  weddings  at  the  end,  as  German  novels  usually 
have,  and  the  only  trouble  is,  that  the  fine  fellow  Prince  Egon 
has  to  be  shot,  because  he  also  was  in  love  with  Adelheid,  and 
she  couldn't  marry  both  him  and  Hartmut. 

Raffans  Folk  is  a  simple,  unpretending  tale  of  a  Highland 
parish ;  and,  being  told  by  one  who  speaks  only  of  what  she 
knows  and  has  seen,  it  has  the  interest  of  truth  and  naturalness. 
The  story  of  Colin  Eraser,  the  "  terrible  fine  quiet  laddie,"  who  is 
only  a  farmboy,  but  has  the  spark  of  genius  in  him  ;  who  works 
his  way  up,  as  many  a  Scotch  lad  has  done  before,  winning 
bursaries  at  the  university  and  paying  every  cost  of  his  education 
himself,  and  finishes  by"waggin'  his  pow  in  the  pu'pit "  of  St. 
Drostan's  parish  church,  is  full  of  quiet  strength  and  purpose. 
The  author,  Mrs.  Gellie,  has  manifestly  a  leaning  to  the  steady, 
plain  Scotch  character,  reticent,  sturdy,  and  independent  ;  and 
she  understands  the  peasant  type  and  sympathizes  with  it. 
Perhaps  the  humorous  side  lies  less  open  to  her  view  than  the 
serious.  A  good  deal  of  what  is  best  loved  in  Burns  (the  man, 
not  the  poet)  is  ignored  in  her  studies  of  the  Scotch  farmer. 
Put  Colin  Eraser  was  to  be  a  meenister,  and  not  to  write  songs 
on  the  hearts  of  men,  so  probably  he  did  better  as  he  was. 

Lunatics  have  written  books  before  now,  but  not  many  of  them 
can  have  surpassed  The  Vril  Staff  in  point  of  incoherence  and 
feebleness.  Supposing  an  insane  war  correspondent,  knowing 
some  American  but  very  little  English,  shut  up  in  a  cell  with  ink 
and  loose  sheets  of  paper,  and  supposing  the  sheets,  after  being 
scribbled  over,  put  together  without  arrangement,  the  result 
might  resemble  this  singular  work.  Specimens  of  its  rambling 
fatuity  can  scarcely  be  given,  for  the  hook  is  all  specimen.  Put 
one  sentence  may  be  quoted  to  illustrate  the  matter  and  the 
manner,  the  stuff  and  the  style.  It  is  taken  from  an  address 
given  by  an  "  Abbe  "  to  a  London  audience,  and  is  printed  pre- 
cisely as  follows  : — "  I  am  a  Frenchman — your  hereditary  enemy 
— accursed  jargon  of  idiotic  baboonery."  The  last  phrase  is  highly 
suggestive. 


LIFE  IN  THE  ROYAL  NAVY.* 

~J~  IFE  in  the  Royal  Nat;/  is  not  an  exception  to  what  some  have 
considered  the  rule,  that  the  preface  of  a  book  should  be 
skipped.  The  "  Hanker  "  (a  new  term  as  applied  to  sailors,  and  a 
detestable  one)  introduces  his  reminiscences  by  some  general  ob- 
servations on  the  manning  of  the  navy,  and  on  the  dill'erence 
between  old  and  modern  fighting,  which,  to  use  plain  language, 
are  mere  current,  platitudes  of  the  day  picked  up  by  the  author, 
and  used  with  no  judgment.  He  solemnly  remarks  that  the  navy 
should  be  manned  by  the  "  picked  youth  of  the  nation,"  because 
we  must  have  "  intelligent,  trustworthy  men,"  rather  than  "men 
of  less  intelligence  and  ability,"  to  manage  machinery  of  intricate 
and  delicate  parts,"  which  calls  for  management  by  the  "chemist 
and  scientist."  The  weapons  which  are  only  safe  in  the  hands  of 
"  chemists  and  scientists"  are  not  fit  for  war.  The  "Ranker," 
too,  has  spent  very  little  of  his  time  on  the  history  of  the  navy  if 
his  studies  have  led  him,  as  they  have,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
naval  fighting  was  a  mere  matter  of  ''  bull-dog  pluck  and  tenacity." 
This  kind  of  talk  is  worthy  only  of  the  pert  Board-school  prodigy 
whose  head  has  been  distended  by  undigested  text-book.  There 
are  touches  here  and  there  in  his  writing  which  show  that  he  has 
not  escaped  the  modern  "democratic"  disease,  the  uneasy  self- 
consciousness  of  men  who  have  been  educated  a  little  above  their 
rank.  He  complains  that  a  warrant  is  all  he  can  aspire  to.  The 
Saturday  llevieio  has  never  agreed  with  those  who  would  shut 
the  foremast  hand  out  of  all  hope  of  a  commission,  but  such 
promotion  should  be  the  reward  of  exceptional  service.  The 
"Ranker"  says  that  the  boys  who  started  in  life  with  him  have 
commonly  gone  ahead  of  him.  We  gather  that  he  comes  from  a 
class  which  for  the  most  part  supplies  skilled  artisans  and  shop- 
men. The  "Ranker's"  contemporaries  must  have  been  uncommonly 
lucky  boys  if  most  of  them  have  attained  to  anything  better  than 
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the  position  of  gunner  in  the  navy,  which  he  has  reached  himself, 
by  the  age  of  about  thirty. 

These  platitudes,  and  this  rather  sour  democratic  fidget,  form, 
however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  book.  Most  of  it  is  occupied 
with  the  author's  reminiscences  of  his  life,  from  his  entry  into 
the  St.  Vincent  until  he  attained  his  warrant  as  gunner.  To  any 
unprejudiced  reader  his  story  shows  that  the  navy  offers  an 
extraordinarily  good  career  to  any  well-conducted  lad.  From 
the  "  Ranker's  "  own  account  of  himself,  it  appears  that  he  came  of 
decent  people  in  the  South  of  England,  and  that  he  entered  the 
St.  Vincent  after  some  opposition  from  his  family.  On  board  the 
training-ship  he  was  well  treated,  well  fed,  worked  not  too  hard 
at  things  which  he  liked.  We  learn  from  him  that  the  London 
boys  on  the  St.  Vincent  are  much  looked  up  to,  and  give  them- 
selves great  airs.  The  "  Ranker  "  was  much  bullied  by  one  of 
them  till  he  had  a  good  set-to  with  his  tormentor,  under  the 
patronage  of  one  of  the  instructors,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  sense.  From  the  St.  Vincent  he  went  to  a  sea-going 
ship,  and  passed  successively  through  the  grades  of  boy,  ordi- 
nary seaman,  able  seaman,  seaman  gunner,  to  warrant  rank. 
By  his  own  showing,  he  never  had  to  complain  of  his 
food  or  of  his  treatment  by  his  officers.  On  one  cruise  he 
earned  a  hundred  pounds  of  bat  and  prize  money.  There  are 
not  many  skilled  artisans  to  whom  such  luck  comes.  The 
"  Ranker's  "  luck  was  generally  good.  He  was  on  several  cruises 
which  were  diversified  by  adventures.  On  one  he  was  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  sons,  and,  therefore,  dropped  into  the  end  of 
the  Zulu  War.  When  on  a  small  ship  in  Central  America  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  revolution  from  an  advantageous 
position  in  a  tree.  The  adventure  might  have  ended  unpleasantly, 
for  both  parties  took  to  firing  at  the  spectators,  who,  however,  got 
ort'  with  nothing  worse  than  the  loss  of  a  boot  heel.  In  the  West 
Indies  he  had  the  advantage  of  much  instruction  from  a  negro 
sailor  on  board,  a  prime  seaman,  who  imparted  much  useful 
knowledge  to  him.  On  board  the  Excellent  he  was  again 
thoroughly  happy,  and  he  passed  from  her  to  serve  on  board  a 
gunboat  which  was  first  stationed  in  tbe  Persian  Gulf  and  then 
took  part  in  the  occupation  of  Upper  Burmah.  The  "  Ranker  " 
does  not  give  her  name,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  supply  the  want. 
Here,  again,  he  was  well  treated  and  happy.  The  captain,  whom 
he  describes  as  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  showed  him  an 
amount  of  kindness  for  which  he  expresses  a  very  proper  grati- 
tude. Of  the  first  lieutenant,  too,  who  was  shot  by  Dacoits,  he 
speaks  with  manly  good  feeling.  The  "  Ranker  "  himself  had  ad- 
ventures, and  was  once  at  least  able  to  be  aiding  and  assisting 
materially  in  the  capture  of  a  gang  of  Dacoits.  At  a  later  period 
he  saw  service — if  that  is  the  proper  term— in  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  of  one  year  in  a  torpedo-boat.  The  "  Ranker  "  seems  to 
have  found  these  craft  more  habitable  than  some  who  have  tried 
them  have  done.  From  his  account  of  their  proceedings  on 
board  her  we  do  not,  for  our  part,  gain  any  increased 
respect  for  these  ships  of  war,  nor  yet  for  the  practical 
value  of  the  manoeuvres.  On  one  occasion  they  took  the 
light  in  the  window  of  a  house  for  a  ship's  light,  and  ran 
ashore  while  advancing  to  torpedo  the  supposed  enemy.  On 
another  they  nearly  torpedoed  one  of  their  own  side.  The 
"Ranker,"  who  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  open  to  modern  influence, 
has  much  to  say  about  temperance  and  its  virtues  ;  but  we  are 
afraid  that  his  remarks  will  not  please  the  elect.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says  that,  though  he  did  not  like  liquor  in  his  youth, 
and  therefore  did  not  drink  it,  he  takes  his  grog  now  as  well  as 
any  man.  Then  he  confesses  that,  not  being  able  to  join  his 
friends  in  the  drinking  shanties,  he  felt  that  lie  must  do  some- 
thing, and  that  what  he  did  was  to  smuggle  liquor  to  his  friends 
on  board — which  is  a  curiously  Quaker  fashion  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  temperance. 


LAW  ROOKS.* 

MR.  OWEN  WYNNE,  in  preparing  a  "pocket  summary"  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence,  has  made  ic  as  much  of  a  law-book, 
and  as  little  of  a  cheap  crib,  as  was  consistent  with  his  design. 
On  the  whole  it  is — with  an  exception  about  to  be  noted — less 
likely  to  mislead  his  readers  than  most  volumes  of  the  same  class. 
He  does  not  cite  authorities  except  by  way  of  general  reference 
to,  and  quotations  from,  standard  works  on  the  subject.  His  book 

*  A  Pochet  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Evidence.  Ry  Owen  Wynne, 
District  Inspector,  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  Dublin  :  William  Mcliee. 
1891. 

The.  Revised  Reports.  Edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  Corpus 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  assisted  by  \i. 
Campbell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  and  O.  A.  Saunders,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq  ,  Barristers-at-Law.  Vol.  I.  1785-1790.  London:  Sweet  &  Maxwell; 
1891. 

The  Law  Relating  to  the  Sale  of  Goods  and  Commercial  Agency.  Second 
edition.  By  Robert  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Barrister-at-Law, 
Author  of  "The  Law  of  Negligence  "  &c.  London:  Stevens  &  Haynes. 
1891. 

The  St<itutory  Trust  Investment  Guide.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Richard  Marrack,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  Frederic  C.  Mathieson  &  Sons.  London  :  Mathieson  & 
Sous.  1891. 

in/son's  L.eyal  Handy  Boohs—  The  Law  of  Wills,  for  Testators,  Heir*, 
and  Legatees.  A  Practical  Guide  for  Executors  and  Administrators,  giving 
the  Veut/i  Duties.  By  C.  E.  Stewart,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-La-w.    Second  edition.    London  :  Effingham  Wilson  &  Co. 
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is  not  exhaustive,  and  he  makes  one  or  two  rather  glaring  omis- 
sions. For  instance,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  statutory  neces- 
sity for  corroboration  in  trials  for  perjury.  His  work  is  divided 
into  four  chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  (i)  general  princi- 
ples ;  (2)  different  kinds  of  evidence  ;  (3)  direct  and  circumstan- 
tial evidence ;  and  (4)  the  competency  of  witnesses  and  manner 
of  proof.  Of  these  the  third  consists  entirely  of  bad  sense  and 
bad  law,  and  ought  to  be  omitted.  The  other  three  are  sufficiently 
good  to  make  it  worth  while  to  expound  to  Mr.  Wynne,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  others  interested  in  the  subject,  the  confusion  of 
mind— unhappily  common  enough — into  which  he  has  fallen. 
Mr.  Wynne  defines  "  direct  evidence  "  as  follows : — 

Direct  evidence  is  that  which  goes  to  the  very  fact  in  issue,  and  which 
if  believed  proves  the  question  in  issue  without  aid  from  inference  or 
reasoning,  as,  for  instance,  the  testimony  of  an  e^  ewitness.  Illustration.-- 
A  is  indicted  for  the  murder  of  B.  The  oral  testimony  of  C  and  D,  who,  in 
turning  the  corner  of  a  road,  saw  A  tire  at  B  and  kill  him,  is  direct 
evidence,  and  if  believed  will  at  once  establish  the  guilt  of  A. 

The  corresponding  definition  of  "circumstantial  evidence"  is 
this : — 

Circumstantial  evidence,  as  distinguished  from  direct  evidence,  implies 
the  production  of  relevant  facts  bearing  indirectly,  or,  so  to  speak,  with 
reflected  light  on  the  facts  in  issue  ;  and  which,  considered  collectively 
by  the  aid  of  inference  and  reasoning,  may  either  be  quite  inadequate  to 
establish  the  question  in  issue,  or  may  constitute  by  logical  inference  the 
strongest  proof  of  its  existence. 

This  is  followed  by  an  "  illustration,"  two  pages  long,  describing 
a  murder  of  which  there  is  practically  conclusive  evidence,  the 
distinction  being  that  no  one  saw  the  fatal  shot  fired.  It  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Wynne's  definition  of  circumstantial  evidence,  with  its 
metaphors  and  its  loose  talk,  is  not  a  definition  at  all.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  no  evidence  can  possibly  be  "  direct "  accord- 
ing to  his  definition.  No  evidence  establishes  anything  "with- 
out aid  from  inference  or  reasoning."  The  jury  are  always 
obliged  to  infer  that  the  memory  of  the  witness  is  not  deceiving 
him,  and  that  his  senses  did  not  deceive  him  when  he  perceived 
what  he  says  he  remembers  perceiving.  In  the  illustration 
devised  by  Mr.  Wynne,  the  "  question  in  issue  "  would  not  be 
proved  unless  the  jury,  reasoning  from  the  facts  that  they  had 
heard  C  and  D  depose  as  stated,  and  that  they  had  or  had  not 
heard  other  evidence  on  the  point,  came  to  the  conclusions  that 
C  and  D  really  saw  what  they  believed  themselves  to  have  seen 
(or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that  what  C  and  D  saw  really 
happened),  that  there  was  a  bullet  in  A's  gun,  and  that  B 
was  killed  by  a  blow  from  that  bullet.  Suppose  from  other 
evidence  in  the  case  it  appeared  that  when  A  fired  there 
was  no  bullet  in  his  gun,  or  that  the  bullet  missed  B,  and  that 
B  was,  in  fact,  killed  by  a  stray  shot  accidentally  fired  at  the 
same  moment  by  somebody  else,  the  guilt  of  A  would  not  be 
established,  and  might  be  disproved.  Such  an  event,  though  un- 
likely, is  perfectly  possible  ;  and  it  follows  that,  if  the  evidence 
of  C  and  D  establishes  the  guilt  of  A,  it  does  so  only  in  virtue 
of  the  jury's  belief,  arrived  at  by  reasoning  and  inference,  that  B 
was  not  killed  by  any  other  means,  and  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired 
by  A.  In  the  "  illustration  "  of  "circumstantial  evidence,"  one 
piece  of  evidence  is  that  two  witnesses  saw  a  man  who  had  lost 
his  left  thumb  running  away  from  the  house  in  which  the  murder 
was  committed  immediately  after  they  heard  a  shot  fired,  and 
immediately  before  they  went  in  and  found  the  freshly-killed 
corpse,  and  that  they  identify  the  accused,  who  had  lost  his  left 
thumb,  as  the  man  they  saw.  How  can  it  be  suggested  that 
there  is  any  difference  in  principle  between  this  piece  of  evidence 
and  that  of  C  and  D  in  the  illustration  quoted?  The  fact  is,  as 
has  often  been  demonstrated,  that  the  supposed  distinction  between 
"direct"  and  "circumstantial"  evidence  is  utterly  illusory,  and 
leads  to  nothing  but  misunderstanding.  It  can  be  supposed  to 
exist  only  by  persons  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  evidence.  What  people  mean  by  it,  as  is  clear  from 
Mr.  Wynne's  definitions  and  illustrations,  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween cases  where  a  witness  says  he  saw  the  act  done  which  con- 
stitutes the  crime  charged,  and  cases  where  no  witness  says 
so.  JNo  doubt  sight  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  sense  upon  which 
human  beings  are  accustomed  most  confidently  to  rely,  tut 
it  is,  in  fact,  no  more  infallible  than  any  of  the  other  senses, 
nor  is  a  short  process  of  reasoning  founded  upon  a  witness's 
recollection  of  having  seen  an  accused  person  do  a  criminal 
act  necessarily  exclusive  of  error  (assuming  that  the  witness  is 
honest),  any  more  than  a  longer  process  of  reasoning  equally 
founded  upon  a  witness's  recollection  of  what  he  saw,  heard,  or 
otherwise  perceived.  For  every  piece  of  oral  evidence  is  so 
founded  upon  one  or  more  of  the  witness's  senses,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  inference  is  never  altogether  absent.  Therefore  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  circumstantial  evidence  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  hateful  phrase  is  generally  used,  or  else  all  evidence  is  cir- 
cumstantial. There  remains,  of  course,  the  grand  objection  to 
the  popular  misuse  of  the  expression,  set  forth,  for  perhaps  the 
fiftieth  time,  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Times,  that  the  word  circumstantial  means  something  else. 

The  experiment  which  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  his  collabo- 
rators, Mr.  R.  Campbell  and  Mr.  O.  A.  Saunders,  are  making 
under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Revised  Reports,  is  one  which 
at  least  the  profession  will  watch  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  "  general  introduction  "  prefixed  to  the  present  volume  has 
already  been  widely  circulated,  and  most  lawyers  are  probably 
aware  that  the  scheme  of  the  editors  is  to  produce  a  series  which 
shall  do  for  the  Reports  at  large  work  analogous  to  that  done  for  I 


the  Statute  Law  by  the  "  Revised  Statutes."  The  general  prin- 
ciple proposed  to  be  observed  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  a 
couple  of  sentences  from  it : — 

It  will  be  understood  that  "  The  Revised  Reports"  are  an  edition  cad 
not  a  selection  ;  they  will  be  formed,  not  by  choosing  for  republication 
those  cases  which  the  editors  deem  important  or  instructive,  but  by  omit- 
ting such  cases,  and  parts  of  cases,  as  appear  to  the  editors  to  be  clearly 
not  important  for  the  current  study  and  practice  of  the  law.  The 
decisions  will  be  treated,  not  as  plaintiffs  having  to  make  out  the  merits  of 
their  claim,  but  as  defendants  having  the  benelit  of  possession. 

That  it  is  wortli  while  to  do  well  the  work  thus  indicated  no- 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  constantly  increasing  bulk  of  the 
Reports  will  hesitate  to  admit.  The  reputation  of  the  chief 
editor  is  a  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  well  done,  in  so  far 
as  that  end  can  be  compassed  by  one  man's  learning  and  industry. 
For  practical  purposes  the  existing  Reports  may  be  classified  as 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern,  the  modern  period  being  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Law  Reports,  and  the  mediaeval 
dating  from  the  time  when  Reports,  though  still  individual,  and,, 
so  to  speak,  private  enterprises,  began  to  exist  systematically 
and  consecutively — that  is  to  say,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Term 
Reports  in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  and  those  of  Cox  and 
Vesey  Junior  on  the  Chancery  side.  Everything  before  that  may 
be  considered  ancient,  though  of  course  the  ancient  Reports  so- 
defined  might  be  divided  into  the  Year-books  and  everything 
that  came  later.  The  present  revision  begins  with  what  we  have 
called  the  medifeval  Reports,  the  first  volume  embracing  the 
years  1 785-1790,  and  containing  the  unexcised  portions  of 
1-3  T.  R.,  1  Cox,  and  1  Vesey  Jr.  In  beginning  at  this  point 
the  editors  seem  10  us  to  have  exercised  a  sound  discretion. 
There  is  no  previous  point  in  the  history  of  Reports  at  which  there 
was  any  particular  reason  for  beginning,  and  the  Year-books, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  Reports  which  more  or  less  require  trans- 
lating, seem  to  call  for  different  treatment  from  revision  as 
explained  above.  Also,  the  bulk  of  them  is  not  very  great, 
and  on  the  comparatively  rare  occasions  when  it.  is  necessary 
to  foitify  onself  with  authority  from  Cowper,  Lord  Raymond,  or 
the  Modern  Reports,  there  is  no  great  inconvenience  in  going  to 
the  fountain-head.  What  will  strike  the  casual  observer  of  the 
present  volume  is  its  fulness.  All  the  familiar  cases  of  the  period, 
and  many  that  are  not  familiar  to  most  of  us,  appear,  generally  at 
full  length,  just  as  they  are  in  their  own  homes.  Any  one  may 
satisfy  himself,  by  the  mean  expedient  of  counting  the  pages, 
that  the  editors  have  reprinted  about  one-fifth  of  the  bulk  of 
Cox,  one-third  of  that  of  Vesey,  and  two-fifths  of  that  of  Durnford 
and  East,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  volume  to  its  originals 
jointly  being  thus  rather  less  than  one-third.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
this  proportion  of  reproduction  can  hardly  be  kept  up,  if  the  series 
is  not  to  be  so  bulky  as  materially  to  lessen  its  value,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  permanently  im- 
portant decisions  recorded  in  the  Term  Reports  in  the  closing 
days  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  in  those  of  Kenyon,  Buller,  and 
Ashhurst.  When  the  series  is  brought  down  to  recent  years 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  will  increase,  and  if  the  editors  deter- 
mine to  bring  it  so  nearly  down  to  date  as  the  almost  innu- 
merable volumes  of  "  Ch.  Div.,"  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  they  exercise  their  discretion  among  the  fully  reported 
decisions  of  single  judges,  which  will  then  present  themselves  as 
defendants  with  the  benefit  of  possession.  The  present  volume, 
though  of  full  size  (802  pp.  exclusive  of  index),  is  particularly 
well  got  up  physically.  In  the  "  Preface  to  vol.  i."  a  reference  to 
p.  427  is  misprinted  "  247." 

Mr.  R.  Campbell's  substantial  treatise  upon  the  Sale  of  Goods, 
and  Agency  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sale  of  goods,  has  reached 
a  second  edition  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first.  In 
the  case  of  such  an  exhaustive  and  serious  work  upon  so  wide  and 
complicated  a  subject  this  may  be  considered  to  show  that  the 
book  has  met  with  acceptance  and  proved  to  be  of  practical  utility. 
In  the  original  preface  the  author  acknowledges  his  great  obliga- 
tion to  that  almost  ideally  excellent  law-book  Blackburn  on  isaief 
and,  indeed,  no  careful  or  learned  author  could  treat  of  the  subject 
on  any  other  terms.  The  present  edition  appears  to  have  been 
brought  down  to  date  with  the  same  care  and  industry  displayed 
in  the  original  preparation  of  the  work.  It  is  odd  that  Mr. 
Campbell  should  seem  to  cling  to  the  inconvenient  old  practice, 
abolished — was  it  not? — by  the  Judicature  Acts,  of  reversing  the 
title  of  an  action  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  if  the  original 
defendant  happened  in  that  House  to  be  the  appellant.  Thus,  he 
describes  Peek  v.  Derry  as  Derry  v.  Peek  in  its  final  stage.  He 
may  congratulate  himself,  by  the  way,  upon  his  comments  on  tlie 
judgments  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  he  wrote 
before  the  House  of  Lords  had  given  judgment.  His  table  of 
contents  is  also  particularly  good.  The  book  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  bound  by  the  purchaser. 

The  Trust  Investment  Guide,  published  by  Messrs.  F.  C. 
Mathieson  &  Sons,  looks  a  decidedly  useful  little  book.  About 
half  of  it  is  taken  up  by  Mr.  Marrack's  "  Introduction,"  which  is 
practically  a  short  treatise  upon  the  Trust  Investment  Act,  1889. 
The  latter  half  consists  of  a  "List  of  Securities  prima  facie 
eligible,"  and  purports  to  state  the  character  and  existing  amount 
of  all  stocks  in  which  trustees  have  statutory  power  to  invest. 
There  are  also  given  in  appendices  lists  of  the  rates  of  interest 
paid  on  ordinary  stock  during  the  last  ten  years  by  the  Railways 
and  Waterworls  enumerated  in  the  preceding  list.  It  might  add 
to  the  attractions  of  the  volume  if  a  rough  estimate  of  the  present 
price  of  each  "prima  facie  eligible"  security  were  added ;  but 
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the  volume  as  it  is  seems  to  have  been  well  and  carefully 
prepared. 

We  have  received  a  second  edition  of  the  tract  about  Wills  in 
the  series  known  as  "  Wilson's  Legal  Handy  Books." 


THE  CALIPHATE. • 

AS  the  work  of  Sir  William  Muir  this  book  has  a  special 
claim  to  be  received  with  respect ;  for,  as  the  Saturday 
Heiiew  pointed  out  on  the  appearance  of  his  Annals  of  the  Early 
'Caliphate  in  1883,  he  is  the  first  English  scholar  that  has  written 
the  history  of  the  Caliphs  from  the  original  Arabian  authorities. 
The  volume  before  us  extends  from  the  death  of  Mahomet  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Caliphate,  and  has  a  short  supplementary  chapter 
on  the  mock-Caliphate  under  the  Memluks  of  Egypt.  In  the 
history  of  the  first  four  Caliphs  Sir  William  Muir  is  going  over 
old  ground ;  for  what  he  gives  us  here  is  mainly  at  least  an 
abridgment  from  his  Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate.  His  treat- 
ment of  these  reigns,  however,  has  none  of  the  dulness  that 
generally  attaches  to  an  abridgment.  Like  the  rest  of  his 
book,  it  is  picturesque  and  vigorous.  He  excels  in  narrative, 
though  the  construction  of  his  sentences  is  not  always  happy. 
In  all  Eastern  history  the  personal  element  plays  a  larger 
part  than  in  the  West.  Political  institutions  are  fewer, 
and  the  character  of  the  ruler  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance. Sir  William  Muir  has  wisely  given  prominence  to 
the  characters  of  the  Caliphs  and  their  chief  officers,  and  his 
estimates  strike  us  as  sound  and  carefully  formed.  Nor  is  he  by 
any  means  wanting  in  the  weightiest  duties  of  an  historian  ;  he 
notes  the  tendency  of  events,  and  the  causes  which  hindered  or 
accelerated  the  progress  of  change. 

He  begins  his  story  with  the  widespread  apostasy  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  death  of  Mahomet.  The  Bedouins  eagerly 
cast  aside  the  restraints  and  obligations  of  the  new  faith.  They 
were  unwilling  to  pay  the  tithe,  and  were  indignant  at  the 
superiority  of  the  citizens  of  Medina.  Islam  was  saved  by  the 
courage  of  the  first  Caliph,  Abu  Bekr,  and  by  the  sword  of 
Khalid.  The  most  dangerous  of  the  Arab  revolts  was  headed  by 
Moseilama,  the  old  rival  of  Mahomet.  It  was  crushed  by  Khalid 
-at  Yemana;  the  battle,  which  ended  in  a  fierce  struggle  in  a 
closely  walled  garden,  "  the  Garden  of  Death,"  is  described  here 
with  much  spirit.  In  spite  of  the  victories  of  Khalid,  the  rest- 
lessness and  jealousies  of  the  Arabs  would  never  probably  have 
been  brought  under  control  had  not  "a  new  idea  electrified  the 
•nation."  A  common  bond  was  found  in  the  lust  for  plunder  to 
be  gratified  by  foreign  war.  Sir  William  Muir  points  out  that 
the  idea  that  "  the  heritage  of  islam  is  the  world  "  was  an  after- 
thought. It  was,  perhaps,  dimly  conceived  by  Mahomet;  but 
the  work  which  he  set  himself  to  accomplish  lay  within 
the  borders  of  Arabia.  The  first  foreign  wars  of  Islam  were  the 
result  of  circumstances  which  are  distinctly  noted  in  this  history. 
The  submission  of  the  citizens  of  Hira  to  Khalid  marks  a  step  in 
the  advance  of  Islam,  for  Hira  was  the  first  capital  gained  by  the 
Moslems  outside  Arabia.  When  Irac  was  conquered  Omar  for- 
foade  the  Arabs  to  advance  into  Khorasan,  declaring  that  the 
mountains  should  be  the  boundary  between  them  and  the 
Persians.  He  certainly  did  not  recognize  that  it  behoved  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  to  conquer  the  world.  His  policy  was 
impossible;  if  the  Arabs  were  to  retain  peaceable  possession  of 
the  rich  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  crush 
Persia  altogether.  Omar  withdrew  his  order  against  a  further 
•advance,  and  the  empire  of  the  Chosroes  was  conquered.  In 
every  land  that  they  conquered  the  Arabs  formed  a  dominant 
class,  even  among  those  who  accepted  Islam.  They  became  a 
nation  of  soldiers  ;  every  man,  woman,  and  child  among  them  was 
supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  State  derived  from  the 
tributes  of  the  conquered,  the  spoils  of  war,  and  tithes.  When 
mot  engaged  in  war  they  were  idle ;  they  were  soldiers,  and 
nothing  else ;  "  they  lived  on  the  fat  of  conquered  provinces,  and 
subject  people  served  them."  Naturally  impatient  of  control, 
they  were  rendered  arrogant  by  victory  and  by  an  access 
of  wealth  such  as  they  had  never  dreamt  of.  Faction  became 
rife,  and  the  nation  at  large  was  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  the 
'Coreish.  Instead  of  strengthening  the  Coreish,  Othman  weakened 
them,  for  the  excessive  favour  that  he  showed  to  the  Omeyyad 
section  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Hashimites,  and  he  thus  robbed 
the  Caliphate  of  much  of  the  support  that  it  would  have  received 
from  the  Coreish,  had  that  powerful  aristocracy  been  thoroughly 
•united.  Ali  made  an  even  more  fatal  mistake ;  he  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Coreish,  and  fixed  the  seat 
of  his  government  at  Kufa,  the  stronghold  of  the  Bedouin  demo- 
cracy. His  authority  was  consequently  rejected  in  Syria,  where 
the  aristocracy  upheld  Muavia,  the  head  of  the  Omeyyad  faction. 
Egypt,;  where  a  strong  party  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
murderers  of  Othman,  was  easily  won  for  Muavia  by  Amru,  its 
original  conqueror.  With  Egypt  and  Syria  at  his  back,  Muavia,  a 
man  of  energy  and  ability,  was  too  strong  for  Ali,  who  was  lack- 
ing m  determination.    For  a  while  the  Caliphate  was  divided 
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until,  Ali  having  been  assassinated  by  a  religious  fanatic,  Muavia 
compelled  the  resignation  of  Hasan,  and  reigned  over  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Omeyyad  dynasty  at  Damascus 
the  inhabitants  of  Medina  lost  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
Caliph.  Muavia  nominated  his  son  as  his  successor,  and  required 
the  Arabs  to  take  an  oath  to  him  as  heir-apparent,  and  his  action 
became  the  received  precedent  of  Islam.  The  change  marks  a 
new  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Caliphate,  which,  though  Sir 
William  Muir  does  not  bring  it  forward,  appears  to  us  to  have  in 
most  respects  assumed  under  the  Omeyyads  the  character  of  an 
ordinary  Eastern  despotism.  Yet,  as  is  urged  here  with  much 
force,  the  Omeyyad  dynasty  has  received  scanty  justice  from  the 
Annalists  who  wrote  under  the  Abasside  Caliphs.  Sir  William 
Muir  contends  that  "  with  all  its  adventitious  colouring  the 
Abasside  reign  pales  before  the  glory  of  the  Omeyyad."  He 
accounts  for  the  superiority  of  the  Omeyyads  by  the  fact  that 
they  relied  on  the  Arabs,  still  a  "manly,  frugal,  and  hardy" 
people,  and  chose  from  them  their  ministers,  generals,  and  associates, 
whereas  the  Abasside  Caliphs  gave  all  the  chief  offices  and  com- 
mands, civil  and  military,  to  Turks  and  Persians.  Certainly  no 
Abasside  reign  was  so  glorious  as  that  of  the  Omeyyad 
Welid.  In  Central  Asia,  Coteiba  defeated  the  Turcomans  of 
Soghd,  took  Bokhara,  and  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  China ; 
Ibn  Casim  was  victorious  on  the  Indus,  while  in  the  West  Taric 
and  Musa  overran  Spain.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  cruelty  and 
sensuality  of  some  of  the  Omeyyads,  does  Sir  William  Muir 
hesitate  to  pronounce  them  as  a  dynasty  less  bloodthirsty  and 
less  immoral  than  the  Abassides.  The  horror  caused  by  the  tragic 
death  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali  and  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet, 
was  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  out- 
bursts of  tribal  jealousies  and  religious  fanaticism  disturbed  their 
reigns.  Under  the  weak  and  unpopular  Yezid  II.  the  house  of 
Abbas  began  to  gather  strength  in  the  East,  and  in  the  next 
reign  the  death  of  Zeid,  the  grandson  of  Hosein,  cleared  the  way 
for  the  Abasside  claims,  and  gave  them  the  undivided  support  of 
the  Hashimite  interest.  The  authority  of  the  Caliph  had  become 
almost  extinct  in  Khorasan  when  the  black  flag  of  the  Abassides 
was  unfurled  by  Abu  Muslim.  Merwan  II.  met  the  rebel  army  in 
battle  by  the  Zab,  but  his  Syrian  troops  were  disheartened  and 
disloyal,  and  his  defeat,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
fall  of  Damascus,  transferred  the  Caliphate  to  Abul  Abbas. 
Under  the  Abassides  the  Caliphate  ceased  to  be  "  co-ordinate  with 
the  limits  of  Islam."  The  empire  broke  up  into  fragments.  Spain 
was  ruled  by  monarchs  of  the  Omeyyad  house,  who  after  a  time 
assumed  the  title  of  Caliph.  Except  in  Egypt,  the  new  dynasty 
had  little  power  in  Africa,  while  in  the  East  there  gradually  rose 
up  several  independent  dynasties.  Sir  William  Muir  confines  his 
work  to  the  history  of  the  Abasside  Caliphs,  who  alone  had  any 
right  to  the  title  "  by  virtue  of  legitimate  succession."  He  points 
out  the  change  in  the  relations  between  the  Caliphs  and  the 
Arabs  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  new  line  of  sovereigns. 
The  Arab  nation  had  by  that  time  lost  much  of  its  early  vigour. 
"  The  fervour  of  religious  enthusiasm  had  in  great  measure  passed 
away,"  and  the  Arabs,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  conquered  people, 
had  either  settled  down  in  comfortable  houses  with  well-filled 
harems  or,  if  they  adopted  a  military  life,  were  more  eager  to 
fight  in  the  cause  of  faction  than  for  the  interests  of  Islam. 
Under  the  Abasside  Caliphs  they  became  of  secondary  im- 
portance. The  Caliph  surrounded  himself  with  a  bodyguard 
of  Turks,  and  men  of  that  race  gradually  filled  all  the  chief  offices 
in  the  army,  while  at  Court  the  old  simplicity  of  Arab  manners 
was  vanquished  by  Persian  influences.  In  the  reign  of  Abu  Jafar, 
the  second  Abasside  Caliph,  the  learning  of  the  East  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  Bagdad.  Harun  al  Rashid  invited  learned  men 
from  all  parts  to  his  Court.  Sir  William  Muir  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  splendour  of  Harun's  reign.  Harun  might,  he 
says,  "  have  been  ranked  along  with  some  of  the  best  of  the 
Omeyyad  dynasty,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dark  spats  of  treacherous 
cruelty  that  track  his  whole  career."  His  encouragement  of 
learning  bore  ample  fruit  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Mamun,  which 
"  ushered  in  the  palmy  days  of  literature,  science,  and  philosophy." 
Mamun's  successor,  Motassim,  allowed  his  Turkish  soldiery  undue 
license,  and  after  his  reign  the  power  of  the  Caliphs  rapidly 
declined.  Before  long  the  Turkish  leaders  in  Bagdad  became  the 
masters  of  the  Caliph.  Now  and  then  some  Caliph  made  an 
effort  to  gain  independence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  for  example,  when  the  Court,  which  had  been  moved  by 
Motassim  to  Samira,  was  brought  back  to  Bagdad,  it  is  evident 
that  for  a  time  some  check  was  put  upon  the  lawless  violence  of 
the  Turkish  guards.  At  all  events,  during  three  reigns  "  there 
was  no  repetition  of  the  shameful  attacks  upon  the  person  of  the 
Caliph,  which  had  made  the  Court  of  Samira  a  byword  among 
the  nations."  By  the  middle  of  the  next  century  the  Buyide 
princes,  descended  from  the  leader  of  a  Turkish  horde,  became 
supreme  in  Bagdad,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  treated 
their  nominal  masters,  the  Caliphs,  as  "  abject  dependents."  The 
Buyide  house  fell  before  the  more  famous  Seljuks,  and  at  last, 
five  hundred  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Omeyyads,  the 
Caliphate  was  extinguished  by  the  Mongols. 
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BOOKS  ON  ARISTOTLE.* 

IF  anybody  had  foretold  a  year  or  two  ago  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  three  different  translations  of  a  work  of 
Aristotle,  not  included  in  the  curriculum  of  either  "University, 
would  appear,  he  would  certainly  have  been  stared  at.  Few 
ancient  authors  of  the  first  rank  had,  indeed,  got  more  out  of 
favour  than  Aristotle  ;  and  only  his  retention  at  Oxford  (which 
itself  has  been  slowly  letting  him  go)  seemed  likely  to  prevent 
him  from  being  known  only  to  genuine  students  of  antiquity. 
The  full  revenge  for  his  extraordinary  supremacy  in  the  Middle 
Ages  seemed  to  be  approaching,  and  even  those  who  regretted 
most  this  neglect  of  an  author  who  in  value  of  matter  is  ex- 
ceeded by  few,  could  not  deny  that  he  had  partly  earned  it  by 
his  inattention  to  form.  The  discovery  of  the  fragment  on  the 
Athenian  Constitution  altered  this,  and  the  alteration  would 
have  been  justified  even  if  the  new  find  had  been  less  interesting 
than  it  really  is.  This  interest  may  have  been  a  little  exag- 
gerated at  first,  but  the  inevitable  reaction  has  already  shown 
itself,  and  we  may  expect  that  it  will  be  rather  excessive  in  its 
turn.  These  things  are  as  regular,  and  more  inevitable,  than  the 
fluctuations  of  Brighton  A,  and  need  concern  us  here  not  much 
more. 

It  was  well  that  the  thing  should  be  translated ;  for,  as  has 
been  said,  the  interest  of  Aristotle,  except  as  an  exercise  in 
Greek,  is  wholly  in  his  matter,  and  this  treatise,  whether 
technically  genuine  or  not,  is  ultra-Aristotelian  in  its  lack  of  the 
slightest  literary  grace.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  valuable  both 
as  a  source  of  information  and  as  a  check  on  other  sources,  and 
though  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  hold  that  it  antiquates 
Thucydides  and  others,  it  certainly  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
with  them.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  translations  are 
most  valuable,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  there  is  no  lack  of  them. 
Perhaps  we  may  best  review  them  by  giving  one  and  the  same 
sentence  from  each : — 

Kenyan. — When  he  had  completed  his  organization  of  the  constitution  in 
the  manner  that  has  been  described,  he  found  himself  beset  by  people  coming 
to  him  and  harassing  him  concerning  his  laws,  criticising  here  and  ques- 
tioning there,  till,  as  he  neither  wished  to  alter  what  he  had  decided  on  nor 
yet  to  be  an  object  of  ill-will  to  everyone  by  remaining  in  Athens,  he  set 
off  on  a  journey  to  Egypt,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  CanOpus, 
for  ten  years,  with  the  combined  objects  of  trade  and  travel. 

Poste. — After  thus  modelling  the  constitution,  Solon  was  interviewed  by 
all  the  world  about  his  laws,  and  harassed  with  constant  questions  and  criti- 
cisms ;  and  being  unwilling  either  to  recast  his  ordinances  or  to  face  the  angry 
looks  of  those  whom  he  had  offended,  he  resolved  to  go  abroad,  partly  with 
mercantile  designs,  partly  to  gratify  his  desire  to  see  foreign  lands  ;  and 
planned  a  ten  years'  sta}'  in  Egypt  within  reach  of  Canobos,  saying  he 
thought  the  written  laws  required  obedience  from  the  people,  not  interpre- 
tation by  their  author. 

Dymes. — When  he  had  drawn  up  the  constitution  in  the  way  that  has  been 
described,  and  everybody  came  to  him  and  made  themselves  disagreeable 
about  the  laws,  some  blaming  and  others  criticising,  as  he  did  not  wish 
either  to  disturb  these  arrangements,  or  to  become  an  object  of  hatred  by 
his  presence,  he  determined  to  go  abroad  for  ten  years,  proposing  to  com- 
bine trade  with  observation  and  to  reside  in,  Egypt,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Canopus. 

All  these  are  good  enough,  except  that  Mr.  Poste's  "inter- 
viewed "  is  both  out  of  place  as  a  word  and  not  too  accurate  in 
sense.  Mr.  Kenyon  has  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  all  the 
alterations  on  his  own  text  which  the  others  had  to  take  in  its 
first  form,  his  book  is  the  prettiest  and  his  notes  the  most 
numerous  and  important.  Mr.  Dymes,  aiming  at  nothing  but 
a  plain,  accurate  popular  version,  has  succeeded  very  well.  Mr. 
Poste's  is  marred  by  the  too  frequent  pedantry  of  a  transliteration 
which  does  not  play  its  own  rather  silly  game.  In  the  extract 
given,  what  earthly  advantage  is  obtained  by  puzzling  the 
ordinary  Englishman  with  "  Canobos,"  which,  to  make  it  even 
excusable,  ought  to  be  "  Kanobos  "  ?  "  Lamps  which  outburned 
Canopus"  was  good  enough  for  Lord  Tennyson,  and  might  be 
good  enough  for  Mr.  Poste.  With  what  face,  too,  can  a  man 
who  stickles  for  "Zeugeitai"  and  "  Lusikrates,"  write  "Areo- 
pagus"? And  if  "Mounuchia,"  why  "  Amphictyons  "  ?  If 
madness,  why  not  method  ?  These  blots  are  a  pity,  for  Mr. 
Poste's  scholarship  is  undoubted,  and  his  political  comments 
especially  shrewd  and  sound. 

Mr.  Prickard's  lecture  (with  Appendices  of  a  very  useful  kind) 
on  the  Poetics  deals  with  one  of  the  very  capital  examples  in  the 
world  of  the  way  in  which  comment  is  allowed  to  overrun  text. 
All  the  "  classical "  theories  of  poetry,  from  the  downright,  but 
intelligent,  following  of  Horace  to  the  pseudo-classicism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  been  avowedly  based  on  this  little  and 
imperfect  book.  Yet  hardly  any  of  them  have  even  attempted  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that,  as  was  common  with  Aristotle, 
its  deductions  and  precepts  were  based  upon  a  most  limited 
and  one-sided  induction.  Of  oth«r  than  Greek  po»  ry  Aris- 
totle knew  nothing,  for  two  excellent  reasons  :— In  the  first 
place  he  could  not  have  read  it,  and  in  the  second  it  was  for  the 
most  part  not  written.  Great  part  of  Greek  poetry  itself, 
especially  of  Greek  lyric  poetry,  was  posterior  to  him.  There- 
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fore,  for  the  most  part,  his  book  is  merely  a  reduction  of  the  actual 
Greek  drama  to  theory,  with  certain  remarks  on  epic  and  other 
branches.  It  is,  of  course,  true,  and  most  true,  that  the  majesty 
of  much  of  the  matter,  the  writer's  complete  knowledge  of  it,  and 
that  masterly  power  of  reducing  everything  that  he  did  know  to- 
harmonious  and  orderly  generalization,  in  which  Aristotle  has 
never  had  a  superior,  if  he  has  ever  had  an  equal,  have  resulted 
in  precepts  of  great  and  permanent  value  and  truth.  But  it 
would  be  a  really  grave  error  to  blink  the  fact  that  the  criti- 
cism was  made  under  great  disadvantages,  and  can  only  be  applied 
to  matter  other  than  that  which  it  originally  concerned  with 
extreme  caution.  Mr.  Prickard  does  not  deny  this,  but  he  is 
rather  concerned  to  vindicate  the  excellence  of  what  is  there 
than  to  warn  readers  of  what  is  not.  And  as  the  Poetics  have 
not  been  on  the  winning  hand  of  late,  and  contain  much  that  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  check  and  strengthen  our  rather- 
exuberant  assthetic  criticism,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  his  book. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

WE  have  already  noticed,  on  their  appearance,  the  four 
previous  volumes  of  this  work  now  completed  by  the  issue 
of  the  fifth,  which  contains  dissertations  on  the  Ritual,  the 
Discipline,  and  the  Tithes,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  the 
Teinds — that  is,  tenths  of  the  Kirk,  as  well  as  a  very  complete 
index  of  contents  of  the  five  volumes.  The  work  which  is  thus 
concluded  appears  to  us  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  fullest  and  most 
intelligent  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ever  written. 
Throughout  it  is  marked  by  a  liberal  tolerance  and  candour  in 
its  statements  and  criticisms,  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  perfervidum  ingenium  of  Scottish  Presbytery, 
while  all  its  authors  exhibit  a  thorough  mastery  of  their  re- 
spective periods  and  subjects,  which  amply  justifies  the  editor's 
choice  of  his  contributors. 

The  distinctive  excellence  of  this  work  is  its  plan,  which  has 
kept  apart  the  treatment  of  the  chronological  history  of  the 
Church  and  the  record  of  events  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
development  and  character  of  its  doctrine,  ritual,  and  discipline, 
and  the  exposition  of  the  nature  of  its  patrimony  and  of  its 
somewhat  intricate  relations  to  the  State.  The  history  proper 
has  thus  not  been  overloaded  with  controversial  matter,  while 
students  of  special  points — such  as  ritual  and  doctrine — have 
the  materials  for  their  investigation  presented  in  a  compact  and 
continuous  order.  This  plan  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  peculiar  to 
the  present  work  ;  and  the  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  with  which  his  idea  has  been  worked  out. 

Of  more  than  usual  interest,  in  the  light  of  existing  contro- 
versies, are  the  dissertation  on  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  State 
and  that  on  the  teinds.  The  latter  conclusively  disposes  of  the 
gaseous  suggestions  of  politicians  of  Mr.  Edward  Marjoribanks's 
calibre,  for  the  appropriation  of  the  "  resumed  tenth."  Mr. 
Nenion  Elliot,  the  highest  official  authority  on  the  question  in 
Scotland,  shows,  with  a  lucidity  that  might  convince  even  a 
Gladstonian  mind,  that  the  teinds  are  in  no  legal  sense  "public 
property,"  and  that  they  belong  strictly  to  the  individual  parish 
for  the  panchial  maintenance  of  religion.  The  treatise  on  the 
Church  and  State  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
"  Free  "  seceders,  to  an  extent  which  we  understand  has  greatly 
irritated  them.  It  is  a  bad  account,  however,  of  the  principles 
and  position  of  any  body,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  when  it  resents 
a  plain  and  logical  statement  of  the  facts  of  its  own  origin. 
This  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Kirk  is  an  odd  com- 
mentary on  its  professed  desire  for  a  great  Presbyterian  union. 
A  union  based  on  the  suppression  of  historical  fact,  if  ever 
achieved,  would  speedily  share  the  fate  of  the  house  of  the 
"  foolish  man "  in  the  Gospels.  In  the  present  position  of  the 
Disestablishment  question,  The  Church  of  Scotland,  Past  and 
Present  forms,  undoubtedly,  a  very  formidable  and  well-armed 
redoubt  in  the  lines  of  Church  defence. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  a  word  in  commendation  of  the 
illustrations,  which  include  well-drawn  maps  of  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  of  the  country,  sketches  of  some  of  the  finer  buildings, 
and  likenesses  of  prominent  Churchmen,  living  and  dead.  The 
likeness  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  that  of  Dr.  Macleod  Campbell,  from 
portraits  never  before  engraved,  are  particularly  interesting ;  as 
are  those,  also,  in  the  fifth  volume,  of  Principal  Caird,  Professor 
Flint,  and  Professor  Milligan,  whom  we  fancy  we  may  call  the 
three  most  distinguished  theologians  of  the  Scottish  Church  at 
the  present  day. 


THE  NEW  PHILANTHROPY. f 

DR.  COIT'S  new  system  of  philanthropy  is,  like  many  good 
and  bad  things  of  to-day,  an  American  product,  first  started 
and  successfully  worked  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
Brooklyn,  and  then  translated  to  the  shady  fastnesses  of  Kentish 
Town,  where  it  has  been  flourishing  mightily  for  a  year  or  more. 

*  The  Church  of  Scotland,  Past  and  Present.  Vol.  V.  Edited  by 
R.  Herbert  Story,  D.D.    London  and  Glasgow  :  W.  Mackenzie. 

t  Neighbourhood  Guilds  :  an  Instrument  of  Social  Reform.  By  Stantoa 
Coit,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  the  South  Place  Ethical  Society,  London.  Social 
Science  Series.   London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1891. 
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The  scheme,  as  sketched  in  this  little  book,  has  some  considerable 
merits.  It  does  not  start  with  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  shawms, 
declaring  that  by  its  means  alone,  and  that  in  about  five  years, 
will  the  whole  world  be  regenerated,  as  some  philanthropists  have 
been  known  to  do.  Neither  does  it  go  on  the  principle  of  urging 
■every  one  to  put  five  pounds  in  the  slot  without  deigning  to 
enlighten  them  as  to  even  its  probable  destination  (always  except- 
ing the  absolute  certainty  that  it  will  not  return  to  the  donors), 
which  again  we  have  known  done.  Its  pecuniary  demands  are 
-comparatively  moderate,  or  would  seem  so  to  a  public  grown 
used  to  being  asked  to  contribute  an  odd  million,  and  this  is  no 
small  merit  in  our  eyes.  That  it  should  solicit  subscriptions  at 
all  is  not  surprising,  for  was  there  ever  a  philanthropic  scheme 
that  was  not  in  urgent  need  of  funds  ?  It  asks,  in  fact,  for  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  ten  years,  after  which  it  professes 
that  it  will  be  for  the  future  self-supporting.  This  may  or  may 
not  prove  to  be  the  case,  but  meantime  the  reasoning  on  which 
such  a  calculation  is  based  is  specious  enough.  We  may  say 
here  that,  to  our  thinking,  the  estimate  of  expenses  is  too  low, 
and  that  the  funds  asked  for  will,  therefore,  prove  insufficient 
■even  if  they  are  got,  but  that  to  the  fervent  philanthropist  is 
neither  here  nor  there.    The  point,  however,  is  not  unimportant. 

The  principle  on  which  Dr.  Coit  works  in  his  Kentish  Town 
Guild  we  may  as  well  give  in  his  own  words  :  "  A  true  insight 
into  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  Guild  will,  perhaps,  be 
gained  most  readily  by  noting  that  it  is  an  expansion  of  the 
family  idea  of  co-operation."  This  is  admirable  in  theory,  sup- 
posing such  expansion  to  be  possible.  This  "family  idea"  is 
supposed  to  be  kept  up  by  the  "  neighbourly "  character  of 
the  Guild.  The  people  who  compose  the  various  clubs  in  it 
all  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  five  clubs,  divided 
according  to  age,  consisting  of  boys,  girls,  young  men,  maidens, 
and,  lastly,  a  joint  club  of  grown  men  and  women,  the  limits 
of  age  being  twelve  to  seventeen  for  the  boys'  and  the  girls'  club, 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  for  the  young  men  and  the  maidens  respec- 
tively, and  above  twenty-five  for  the  "grown-up"  club.  The 
members  then  dwell  in  one  comparatively  small  district,  and  the 
numbers  in  each  of  the  clubs  are  limited,  so  that  all  members 
may  be  personally  known  to  each  other,  and  their  presence  or 
absence  noted,  just  as  it  would  be  in  a  family.  Thus,  scattered 
through  the  various  clubs,  you  would  find  all  the  members  of  a 
family  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  parents  and  children  alike. 
This,  in  Dr.  Coit's  opinion,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
dividing  up  of  the  family  into  various  guilds  and  insti- 
tutions, totally  distinct  from  each  other,  where  they  would 
never  meet  in  their  hours  of  recreation.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  a  blessing,  the  oracle  might  fairly  reply ;  but,  doubt- 
less there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it.  Having  got  together 
your  various  clubs,  you  go  about  the  teaching  and  amusing  of 
them  in  the  old  familiar  way.  You  give  them  classes  in  this  and 
that,  concerts — on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  weekdays,  for  you  are 
strictly  non-religious — gymnastics,  choral  societies,  et  hoc  genus 
amne,  the  difference  between  the  ways  of  Neighbourhood  Guilds 
and  those  of  other  philanthropic  organizations  lying  in  the  fact, 
which  is  much  insisted  on  in  the  book,  that  these  things  are  done 
from  within,  and  not  from  without.  The  members  of  the  guild 
get  up  their  own  entertainments,  arrange  their  own  fetes  and 
festivals,  and  thus  gain  a  certain  capacity  for  organization  which 
the  poor  certainly  sadly  need  in  many  directions.  Indeed,  it  is  some- 
thing if  they  only  learn  how  to  amuse  themselves,  a  thing  which,  at 
present,  they  are  in  most  cases  lamentably  ignorant  of.  The  clubs 
are  said  to  have  made  great  progress  in  this  organizing  power,  though 
we  cannot  help  wondering  what  would  happen  if  theguiding  hand  of 
Dr.  Stanton  Coit  were  removed,  and  whether  that  power  of  organiza- 
tion which  he  vaunts  would  be  found  strong  enough  to  stand  alone. 
We  are  even  sceptical  enough  to  think  it  would  not,  but  Dr.  Coit 
believes  that  with  organization  all  things  are  possible,  and  that, 
when  once  you  have  organized  a  club  or  a  guilt],  that  club  or 
guild  will  begin  to  organize  for  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  "  Organize 
and  Organize  and  Organize,"  as  a  modern  Caliban  might  groan  as 
he  considered  the  scheme.  However,  the  sanguine  author  considers 
that  when  once  a  guild  or  two  has  been  firmly  established  it  will 
put  forth  shoots  and  start  other  guilds,  and  so  the  good  work  will 
go  on.  lie  even,  with  pardonable  precipitancy,  devotes  a  chapter 
to  considering  how  certain  existing  institutions,  political  clubs, 
working  men's  clubs,  working  girls'  clubs,  and  the  like,  might  be 
tinkered  and  patched  up  into  a  semblance  of  the  perfect  guild 
when  all  such  petty  bodies  as  themselves  are  no  more  esteemed. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  vision,  and  we  must  return  to  the  prac- 
tical methods  and  results  of  the  guild  of  to-day.  In  the  first 
place,  in  England  at  least,  the  Neighbourhood  Guild  does  not  at 
present  do  anything  to  raise  the  lowest  classes.  It  draws  its  members 
from  the  lower  middle-class,  the  level  of  deadly  respectability  where 
no  joy  is,  not  even  the  joy  of  beating  your  wife  or  getting  drunk 
o'  Saturdays.  It  might  seem  to  some  of  us  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
try  and  make  good  citizens  of  people  who  are  good  enough  already, 
hut  Dr.  Coit  pleads  that  though  they  be  good  and  respectable 
enough  their  lives  are  absolutely  joyless,  they  have  no  pleasure, 
for  they  do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves  intellectually  and 
rationally  and  they  will  not  do  so  bestially.  And  here  perhaps 
he  has  reason.  Secondly,  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  educating  of 
these  people  to  be  good  citizens  by  the  very  fact  of  teaching  them 
to  organize  men  and  things.  Here,  again,  we  are  greatly  in  accord 
with  him,  for  if  everybody  of  however  slight  a  measure  of  intel- 
ligence has  been,  or  may  at  any  time  be,  dowered  with  the 
ranchise,  it  is  well  that  something  should  be  done  to  make  him 


acquainted  with  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  But  here  our 
agreement  ends,  for  Dr.  Coit  is  full  of  the  blind  belief  in  Trades- 
Unions,  from  which  so  many  otherwise  worthy  persons  seem  to 
suffer  in  these  days  ;  and,  if  he  uses  none  of  the  offensive  jargon 
which  General  Booth  is  wont  to  employ,  yet  he  has  catchwords 
of  his  own  which,  in  a  more  educated  style,  are  equally  irritating. 
"  Democratic  "  is  one  of  these, "  Culture  "is  another,  and  we  have 
hints  in  different  parts  of  the  book  of  an  eight  hours  day,  the 
Nationalization  of  land,  &c,  and  all  the  latest  fads  and  follies  of 
the  Party  of  Progress.  The  book  is  written  in  an  easy  flowing 
style,  and  is  pleasant  enough  to  read,  but  the  scheme  embodied  in 
it  seems  to  us  rather  an  idea  than  a  fact,  a  dream  than  a  reality. 


CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

TO  give  an  adequate  notice  of  Mr.  E.  B.  England's  bold  and 
ingenious  edition  of  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  would  be  to  write 
a  long  essay  on  perhaps  the  most  canvassed  of  the  Euripidean 
tragedies.  It  has  always  been,  as  he  says,  a  popular  play,  yet  none 
has  been  more  cruelly  handled  by  the  editors.  Mr.  England  him- 
self uses  the  knife  unsparingly,  and  without  hesitation  cuts  away 
about  one-fourth  of  the  text  as  we  have  it,  including  some  120  lines 
at  the  end.  Suspicion  was  first  directed  against  the  traditional 
Exodus  of  the  play  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  who  pointed  out  that 
iElian  had  quoted  a  passage  from  it  which  does  not  occur  in, 
and  could  not  have  dropped  out  from,  any  part  of  our  text.  And 
Porson's  judgment  was  that  a  large  part  of  the  Exodus  is  spurious 
and  occupies  the  place  of  a  lost  passage,  having  been  supplied  by 
some  unknown  person  subsequent  to  yElian.  Mr.  England  traces 
in  the  Exodus  the  work  of  "  at  least  two  distinct  hands  of 
very  unequal  skill."  There  is  very  little  doubt,  of  course,  that 
the  scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Ban.  67  was  right  in  saying  that  this 
play,  with  the  Alcmcecm  and  the  Bacchce,  was  produced  by  the 
younger  Euripides  after  his  father's  death  and  in  his  father's 
name  (opcovvpo):).  What  exactly  happened  to  the  play  as  left 
by  the  dramatist  himself,  whether  it  was  edited  or  amended 
by  the  son  or  by  some  writer  on  his  behalf,  whether  it  had 
ever  been  completed  by  the  father,  and,  if  it  had,  why  some 
passages  were  taken  away  and  others  interpolated — these  are 
questions  never  likely  to  be  solved  by  the  ingenuity  of  any  one 
critic  so  as  to  satisfy  the  scepticism  of  any  other.  But  of  this 
we  may  be  certain,  that  the  play  as  we  have  it  is  widely  different 
from  the  play  as  it  was,  or  would  have  been,  written  by  Euripides  ; 
a  deficiency  or  a  corruption  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  effective  scenes  in  the 
ancient  drama  are  contained  in  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.  In  open- 
ing Mr.  England's  edition  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  begins  at 
line  49.  That  is  because  he,  with  many  other  critics,  judges 
the  anapaestic  beginning  to  be  as  improbable  as  it  is  uncon- 
ventional. Accordingly,  he  prints  the  anapaests  after  line  1 14, 
not  considering  that  they  really  followed  that  line,  but  mark- 
ing with  asterisks  the  conjectural  loss  of  an  intervening  pas- 
sage. From  what  has  been  said  about  Mr.  England's  work  on 
the  text,  it  may  be  divined  that  his  explanatory  notes  are  sub- 
ordinate to  his  critical  ones  ;  yet  the  former  are  good  in  their 
way.  But  he  is  naturally  disposed,  in  dealing  with  a  text  so 
manifestly  vitiated,  to  dispose  of  any  incidental  difficulty  by 
simply  striking  out  the  line — a  procedure  which,  convenient  as 
it  may  seem,  is  not,  we  think,  justified  in  every  case  where  it  has 
been  adopted.  Now  and  again  we  find  a  tendency  to  reject  lines 
because  they  are  not  strong,  not  apposite,  or  not  what  Euripides 
would  or  ought  to  have  written.  That  is  a  dangerous  criterion  to 
adopt,  and  would  play  havoc  with  far  sounder  texts  than  the  one 
to  which  Mr.  England  has  devoted  much  labour,  and  for  which 
he  has  in  this  able  work  performed  no  inconsiderable  services. 

Though  the  Protagoras  is,  as  Mr.  B.  D.  Turner  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  Platonic 

*  The  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  of  Euripides.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  E.  B.  England,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  Classics  in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Protagoras  of  Plato.  Edited  by  B.  D.  Turner,  M.A.,  sometime 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough 
College.    London  :  Percival  &  Co.  1891. 

Greek  Syntax  and  Note  Book.  For  use  in  upper  forms  of  Schools.  By 
Rev.  T.  B.  Kowe,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
late  Headmaster  of  Tonbridge  School.    London:  Percival  &  Co.  1891. 

A  Digest  of  Greek  Grammar  Examination  Questions.  Arranged 
alphabetically,  with  copious  Explanations,  Advice,  and  Hints,  by  Richard 
C.  Belton,  M.A.,  First  of  the  First  Classical  Honourmen  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College.  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.    Dublin  :  E.  Ponsonby.  1891. 

Greek  Primer,  Colloquial  and  Constructive.  By  J.  Stuart  Blackie, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

"  On  the  Use  of  Greek  :  "  being  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Parent  of  one  of 
his  Pupils.  By  Maurice  C.  Hime,  M.A.,  EL.D..  Headmaster  of  Fcyle 
College,  Londonderry.    Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co.  1891. 

Xenophon's  Anahasis.  Book  I.  With  Map,  Plans,  Notes,  Vocabulary, 
and  Exercises  for  Translation.  Edited  by  II.  R.  Heatley,  M.A.,  Beau- 
desert  Park  School,  Henley-in-Ardeu.    London  :  Percival  &  Co.  1891. 

Bursary  Competition  Versions.  University  and  King's  College,  1821-59; 
Marischal  College  and  University,  1845-59;  University  of  Aberdeen, 
1860-88.  Edited  bv  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M.A  ,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Training  College.  Aberdeen.  Aberdeen:  John  Adam. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  1891. 
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•dialogues,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  "  one  specially  suited 
to  younger  scholars."  But  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  his 
holding  this  opinion,  since  it  appears  to  have  induced  him  to 
spend  very  special  pains  on  analysing  and  explaining  the  course 
■of  the  argument.  In  that  difficult,  all-important  task  he  has 
been  completely  successful.  Being  so  patient  in  tracing  out  the 
thoughts  of  another,  it  is  curious  that  he  should  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency to  rush  on  his  own  account  into  propositions  which  he 
would  be  puzzled  to  support.  Referring  to  the  Socratic  doctrine 
that  Virtue  is  Knowledge,  as  requiring  a  complete  subordination 
of  the  Appetites  to  the  Reason,  he  declares  that  such  a  state  of 
things  may  be  opposed  to  experience,  but  is  not,  on  the  face  of  it, 
an  impossibility.  "  Nowadays,"  he  goes  on, "  this  truth  is  publicly 
recognized  by  a  system  of  State  education  whose  demonstrable 
effect  is  to  diminish  crime  !  "  This  being  Mr.  Turner's  idea  of  a 
logical  reasoning,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  becomes  a 
little  confused  in  his  discussion  of  the  date  assignable  to  the 
"  action"  of  the  Protagoras.  He  is  more  at  his  ease — indeed,  he 
writes  with  complete  clearness — in  the  identification  of  rj&v  and 
aya66v,  concluding  that  in  this  dialogue  Socrates  is  made  to  regard 
Pleasure  as  the  Good ;  whereas  in  the  Gorgias  and  Philebus  he  is 
engaged  in  refuting  that  doctrine,  and  in  the  Republic  practically 
assumes  it  to  be  false.  This  inconsistency,  whether  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, between  the  views  expressed  in  the  Protagoras  and  those 
in  the  later  dialogues  Mr.  Turner  explains  as  the  necessary  result  of 
Plato's  philosophical  development.  The  text  adopted  is  that  of 
Schanz  (1880),  but  Mr.  Turner  has  ventured  on  a  considerable 
number  of  departures,  most  of  them  being  useful  but  unimportant 
improvements.  But  not  improvements  which  the  irreverent 
describe  as  fudging  ;  i.e.  doctoring  the  text  so  as  to  make  it  easy. 
Take,  for  example,  §  316,  c.  3,  where  most  editors  have  inserted  av 
between  [idXio-Ta  and  yevtaOai,  in  spite  of  the  MSS.  The  presence 
of  the  particle  would  be  convenient  and  natural ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Turner  says,  we  must  recognize  the  existence  of  many  such 
passages  where  it  has  been  omitted  and  not  "  correct  "  them  as 
Madvig  did.  One  feature  in  the  notes  which  calls  for  particular 
praise  is  the  skill  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  text  is  explained 
as  well  as  the  words.  We  seem  to  miss  none  of  the  little  points, 
■while  we  are  kept  well  abreast  of  the  main  argument  as  we  read 
Mr.  Turner's  commentary.  It  is  the  fashion  with  English  editors 
to  attempt  this  task,  which  looks  easy  enough,  but  they  often 
fail  through  want  of  tact.  They  tease  their  readers  with  un- 
necessary "  chorus,"  or  sicken  them  with  gushing  appreciations. 
Mr.  Turner  is  contented  just  to  say  the  right  word  in  the  right 
place.  The  limits  of  space  forbid  us  to  discuss  his  notes  in 
detail,  but  they  seem  to  afford  all  the  help  which  can  legitimately 
be  expected.  They  do  not  shirk  any  difficulty,  and  all  the 
minutice  of  expression  answering  to  niceties  of  thought  are  care- 
fully developed.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  say  that  Mr. 
Turner  has  given  us  an  edition  of  the  Protagoras  both  scholarly 
and  unpretentious. 

Lucid  in  statement  and  methodical  in  arrangement  is  the  Greek 
Syntax  and  Note  Book,  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Rowe.  It  has  many 
rivals,  but  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  best  of  them.  Mr. 
Rowe  is  not  merely  a  finished  scholar;  he  has  a  logical  mind  and 
the  gift  of  saying  much  in  few  words,  and  in  no  subject  for  argu- 
mentative exposition  are  these  qualities  more  necessary  than  in 
the  debatable  points  of  Greek  syntax.  It  is  so  easy  to  disguise 
muddle-lieadedness  under  a  semblance  of  fine  distinctions.  Many 
(amongst  them,  the  present  writer)  will  not  altogether  accept 
Mr.  Howe's  theory  of  the  Conditional  Sentences ;  but  to  read  it 
and  master  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  profitable.  Equally  meritorious 
and  less  contentious  is  the  brief  but  comprehensive  account 
•of  the  Oratio  Obliqua.  The  only  fault  of  the  discussion 
of  Idioms  (embracing  such  matters  as  Anacoluthon,  Brachy- 
logy  and  Constructio  ad  Sensum)  is  that  it  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  extended.  But  Mr.  Rowe's  method  is  to  say 
just  enough  to  start  an  intelligent  mind,  and  then  leave  it  to  do 
its  own  work.  To  carry  out  this,  which  should  be  the  main 
object  of  every  educational  book  not  intended  to  be  a  substantive 
book  of  reference,  Mr.  Rowe  has  interleaved  his  pages  in  blank,  in 
the  hope  that  his  readers  will  enter  therein  any  noteworthy 
examples  which  they  may  encounter  in  their  own  reading  of  the 
principle  expounded  on  the  opposite  side,  any  exceptions,  real 
or  apparent,  and  any  deficiencies  discovered.  If  that  plan  be 
followed,  the  student  will,  as  Mr.  Rowe  says,  very  soon  know 
more  syntax  than  anybody  can  teach  him,  and  wili  besides  have 
learned  the  art  of  learning.  The  book  is  thoroughly  indexed. 
But  why  has  Mr.  Rowe  omitted,  in  many  cases,  to  give  references 
to  the  examples  which  he  quotes  ? 

Starting  on  the  principle  that  knowledge  consists  in  progress 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  Mr.  R.  C.  Belton  assumes  in 
the  readers  of  his  Digest  of  Greek  Grammar  Examination  Ques- 
tions an  acquaintance  with  the  order  of  letters  in  the  alphabet. 
If  they  have  this  humble  substratum  of  learning,  he  will  rattle 
them  through  any  examination  they  like  to  name.  In  his  "  tiny 
but  comprehensive  volume,"  they  will  find  the  answers  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  the  questions  which  have  been  or  can  be  asked  by 
ordinary  examiners  in  Greek  grammar,  and  he  will  throw  in  a 
good  many  hints  about  Greek  prose  composition.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  his  system,  he  assures  us  ;  he  has  tried  it  on  his  own 
pupils  (backward  students  who  had  failed  repeatedly),  and  has 
been  rewarded  with  "  success  beyond  the  highest  expectations 
entertainable."  The  method  has  one  other  merit — it  is  easy  to 
explain  by  an  instance.  The  declensions  are  knocked  into  the 
candidate's  head  by  setting  him  a  long  list  of  substantives  and 


adjectives,  arranged  pell-mell,  except  that  they  are  sorted  alpha- 
betically, and  telling  the  student  to  look  each  out  in  his  grammar 
and  then  learn  the  inflections  by  heart.  Each  of  these  exercises 
is  followed  by  a  series  of  remarks  and  hints  of  an  eminently 
practical  character.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  plan  would 
work  well ;  but  so  would  many  others  which  entailed  an  equal 
amount  of  labour.  It  is  much  more  troublesome  than  learning 
the  same  lessons  in  a  more  intelligent  manner.  But  it  has  the 
look  of  being  dodgy,  and  therefore  commends  itself  to  dunces. 
Yes,  the  book  will  be  found  useful  by  "  backward  students." 

Professor  Blackie  is  always  amusing,  and  generally  stimulat- 
ing, even  when  he  lets  his  paradoxes  run  very  near  to  nonsense. 
None  of  his  usual  vivacity  is  lacking  in  the  preface  to  his  Greek 
Primer,  Colloquial  and  Constructive,  in  which  he  contends  that 
the  difficulty  of  learning  Greek  mainly  arises  from  the  hide- 
bound bookish  fashion  of  treating  it  as  a  dead  language.  He  has 
no  sympathy,  he  tells  us,  with  the  "  nice  sensibility "  which 
refuses  the  stamp  of  classicality  to  all  forms  and  idioms  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  usage  of  Attic  writers  ;  he  prefers  to  float  his  own 
skiff  freely  "  on  the  great  catholic  Greek  of  all  ages,  from  Plato 
to  Polybius,  from  Polybius  to  Chrysostom,  and  from  Chrysostom 
to  Thereianos  and  Paspati."  How,  then,  are  we  to  pick  up  this 
living  Greek  P  In  the  same  way  as  divers  other  languages  are 
learnt  by  the  bi-lingual  and  tri-lingual  peoples  scattered  about  the 
European  continent.  By  discarding  the  one  language  when  you 
are  practising  the  other.  It  is  as  easy  to  look  the  sun  in  the 
face  and  say  Shemish  as  to  say  Sun,  and  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  saying  \a(3a>v  to  o-KiiXkevdpov  Kivti  to  irvp  than  in  saying 
Take  the  -poker  and  stir  the  Jire.  Greek  as  taught  from  books, 
and  not  by  contact  with  actual  things,  is  necessarily  learnt 
through  the  medium  of  the  mother-tongue.  It  is  reached  in- 
directly, slowly,  reluctantly,  and  unintelligently.  One  special 
reason,  Professor  Blackie  argues,  why  Greek  should  be  studied 
colloquially  is  that  "  some  of  the  most  popular  and  profound 
teachers  of  Greek  wisdom — Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Xenophon — 
use  the  conversational  style."  The  people,  he  goes  on,  were  a 
lively  and  a  talking  people,  and  Socrates  himself  was  a  talking 
street  preacher  of  reason  and  common  sense.  In  the  eighteen 
lessons  contained  in  this  primer  it  is  shown  how  the  study  of 
Greek  is  to  be  made  easy  and  comparatively  brief.  Without 
accepting  all  or  any  of  Professor  Blackie's  theories  or  hobbies, 
and  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  some  of  his  fads,  his  little  book 
might  be  profitably  used,  not  perhaps  by  boys,  but  certainly  by 
their  masters.  A  teacher  who  had  looked  carefully  through  this 
Primer,  rejecting  what  was  wrong  or  doubtful,  but  assimilating 
the  spirit  of  it,  and  following  up  the  suggestions,  would  very  scon 
find,  by  the  understanding  which  he  would  establish  between 
himself  and  his  more  receptive  pupils,  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing towards  converting  a  mental  drudgery  into  an  intellectual 
pleasure. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  follow  the  arguments  On  the  Use  of 
Greek  which  the  gently  reasoning  Dr.  Ilime  of  Foyle  College  has 
addressed,  first  in  a  private  letter  and  afterwards  in  a  published 
booklet,  to  a  parent  who  desired  that  his  "  Arthur "  should  be 
excused  from  Greek  with  a  view  to  his  preparation  for  entering 
a  "  business  establishment."  It  may  be  enough  to  mention  that 
Dr.  Hime  reproduces  all  the  familiar  pleas  in  a  very  strong  case 
and  does  justice  to  each.  But  to  persons  minded  like  our 
Arthur's  father  we  fear  that  only  one  of  them  is  likely  to  carry 
conviction.  It  is  often  urged  by  such  persons  that  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  French  or  German  would  be  more  useful  than  a  smatter- 
ing of  Greek.  So  it  would.  But  why  assume  that  the  knowledge 
of  French  or  German  would  be  sound  ?  And  is  a  smattering  of 
a  modern  language  any  better  than  a  smattering  of  an  ancient 
one  ?  The  boy  who  would  become  a  sound  French  or  German 
scholar  could  have  acquired  a  useful  command  of  Greek.  It 
was  unkind  of  Dr.  Hime  not  to  print  the  reply  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Arthur's  father,  whom,  no  doubt,  he  converted  from 
his  errors.  We  hope  the  lad  was  allowed  to  go  on  with  his 
classics,  and  that  it  will  not  prevent  him  from  making  a  fortune 
in  his  "  business  establishment."  Ilis  headmaster  is  a  practical 
man.  "  I  need  hardly  remind  you,"  he  remarks  at  the  close  of  his 
letter,  "that  your  allowing  Arthur  to  learn  Greek  will  not  cost 
you  anything,  Greek  not  being  an  '  extra '  in  any  of  our  Irish 
Grammar  Schools." 

Mr.  H.  R.  Heatley's  edition  of  the  First  Book  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  is  issued  in  the  Junior  Student's  Classical  Series  and 
fulfils  the  modest  objects  for  which  it  has  been  compiled  and 
compressed.  It  is  idle  to  protest  against  the  improvident  multi- 
plication of  puerile  class-books,  most  of  which  are  destined  to 
the  publisher's  lumber-room,  not  for  any  faults  of  their  own,  but 
simply  because,  of  any  text  which  may  be  taken  up  in  a  school,  there 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  conflicting  and  equally  unexceptionable 
editions — all  of  them  with  the  regulation  maps  and  plans,  the 
necessary  little  notes,  the  for-some-reason-desiderated  vocabulary, 
and  the  much-recommended  exercises  for  translation  into  English. 
In  all  these  matters  Mr.  Heatley's  Xenophon  is  thoroughly  well 
equipped.  The  text  is  that  of  Kuhner,  "  from  whose  admirable 
work  most  of  the  notes  have  been  taken."  They  have  been 
judiciously  taken,  and  are  neatly  and  intelligibly  summarized. 
The  type  is  exceptionally  clear.  Altogether,  the  book  may  be 
recommended  as  likely  to  produce  on  an  impartial  schoolboy  a 
favourable  first  impression  of  Xenophon. 

In  the  "  multitudinous  huddlement  of  untrained  lads "  who 
are  admitted,  teste  J.  S.  Blackie,  by  Scottish  Universities  to  the 
junior  classes  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
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more  than  a  small  minority  should  possess  any  real  sense  of  Latin 
scholarship.  What  the  attainments  of  the  best  of  them  amount 
to,  when  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  their  academical  teachers, 
may  be  fairly  judged,  as  regards  Aberdeen,  from  the  Bursary 
Competition  Versions,  edited,  with  a  "Key"  thereto,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Ogilvie.  It  is  undeniable,  as  he  says,  that  "secondary 
education  "  throughout  the  North-Eastern  counties  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by,  if  not  altogether  based  upon,  the  general  emulation 
for  these  modest,  but  sufficient,  prizes.  It  is  specially  interesting 
to  notice  that  the  alternative  subjects  have  entirely  failed  to 
shake  the  ancient  ascendency  of  the  Latin  version.  The  new 
scheme  came  into  force  in  1871  ;  here  are  the  figures  of  the  com- 
petition in  October  18S8  : — • 


The  Version 
Mathematics  .... 
English  and  Latin  . 
English  and  French  . 
English  and  Greek  . 
English  and  Chemistry  . 


.  181 

Latin  and  Greet 
Latin  and  French 
Latin  and  German 
French  and  German 
Zoology  and  Botany 


As  nearly  as  may  be,  three-quarters  of  the  candidates  stood  by 
the  old  test  "  non  hodie  aut  heri  institutum."  The  two  little 
volumes  put  together  by  Dr.  Ogilvie  consist  of  the  actual  pas- 
sages set  year  by  year  and  of  the  versions  attempted,  both  by 
mature  scholars  as  "  fair  copies,"  and  by  the  successful  can- 
didates under  examination  conditions.  Honestly,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  average  of  the  latter  would  pass  muster  among  the 
picked  boys  in  a  great  English  public  school.  Most  are  sensible  ; 
nearly  all  are  unimpeachably  correct ;  a  few,  but  only  a  few, 
show  any  sense  of  elegance,  any  hold  of  Latin  idiom.  But  from 
some  of  the  more  antique  specimens  preserved  by  Dr.  Ogilvie,  it 
is  clear  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century.  In  1798  we  find  an  authentic  copy  of  a 
•version  which  abounds  with  gross  blunders,  yet  it  was  written 
by  the  winner  of  the  First  Bursary.  The  author  would  not  have 
stood  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  getting  through  Oxford  Re- 
sponsions — not  an  elevated  standard  of  comparison.  These  little 
books,  besides  having  a  special  interest  for  the  gentlemen  whose 
early  efforts  in  Latinity  are  here  recorded,  will  be  found  useful 
by  teachers  and  by  learners  who  have  to  do  their  own  teaching. 


VETERINARY  NOTES  FOR  HORSE-OWNERS.* 

THE  fact  that  Captain  Hayes's  Veterinary  Notes,  recently 
issued  in  "  revised  and  enlarged  "  form,  have  reached  the 
fourth  edition,  must  be  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
book  has  at  least  the  merit  which  the  author  claims  for  it,  of 
being  "  a  fairly  comprehensive  manual  of  horse  medicine  and 
surgery."  It  must  also  have  found  plenty  of  readers.  Whether 
the  hope  expressed  in  the  preface  that  "  it  will  prove  useful  to 
amateurs"  can  be  fulfilled  is  altogether  another  matter.  Horse- 
owners  are  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  habit  of  studying  works  on  the 
veterinary  science,  and  understand  even  less  than  they  read ; 
moreover,  eight  out  of  ten  are  certainly  not  masters  inside  their 
own  stables.  No  groom  ever  believes  that  his  employer  can 
possibly  comprehend  anything  of  equine  nature,  and  as  eighty  per 
cent,  act  fully  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  their  unbelief,  the 
class  of  literature  under  review  does  not  exercise  much  influence 
in  our  horses'  homes.  Still  one  is  always  at  liberty  to  hope  for 
the  best,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  may  be  gathered 
from  these  Notes,  which  are  clearly,  though  sometimes  clumsily, 
written,  and  in  which  abstruse  technicalities  are  avoided  as  much 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  table  of  contents — indeed,  the  list  of  new  matter  treated 
of  in  this  edition — is  far  too  long  to  be  dealt  with  in  anything 
like  detail.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  a  few  points  where  Captain 
Hayes  seems  to  be  more  accurate  or  more  original  than  pre- 
ceding writers  of  his  profession. 

The  first  forty  pages — not  one  too  many — are  devoted  to  the 
causes,  and  cure  where  possible,  of  sprains,  for  which,  if  speedy 
or  certain  remedies  could  be  found,  the  problem  of  stable  manage- 
ment so  far  as  lameness  is  concerned  would  be  nearly  solved,  since 
our  horses  are  more  often  incapacitated  from  this  than  from  any 
other  form  of  injury.  Captain  Hayes  has  theories  which  may  or 
may  not  be  correct,  but  his  treatment  of  sprain  is  nearly  always 
sound,  and  backed  up  by  good  common-sense  reasons.  Still  it  is 
better  if  possible  to  begin  with  unsprung  ligaments,  and  to  do 
what  spraining  there  is  to  be  done  for  ourselves.  So  we  quote  a 
word  of  warning  which  may  prevent  some  purchasers  from 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  giving  more  than  screw 
price  for  a  half-broken-down  one  : — "  Unprincipled  persons  want- 
ing to  sell  a  horse  with  a  thickened  tendon  or  ligament,  some- 
times try  to  make  out  that  the  leg  is  as  sound  as  when  the  animal 
was  foaled,  on  the  plea  that  the  part  has  become  '  callous,'  an 
expression  which  the  buyer  should  understand  to  mean  '  incurably 
weak ' ;  for  here  we  have,  as  a  rule,  a  stage  long  past  that  in 
which  repair  was  possible."  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  not  only 
unprincipled  persons  who  advance  this  plea  in  favour  of  callosity, 
for  it  is  held  as  an  article  of  faith  by  nearly  all  grooms, 
and  by  a  large  majority  both  of  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
indeed,  if  by  using  the  word  "  callous "  we  imply  freedom 
from  pain,  there  is  something  to  be  said  to  the  advantage  of  this 
unsightly  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  tendon.    Unusual  stress  is 
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laid  upon  the  efficacy  of  hand-rubbing  in  all  cases  of  strain,  espe- 
cially in  the  legs,  and  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  massage,  which,  as  they  sound  troublesome,  are  not 
likely  to  be  largely  adopted.  The  use  of  a  high-heeled  shoe  with 
the  raised  calkins  connected  by  an  iron  bar,  is  recommended  as  a 
means  of  resting  an  injured  limb.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
a  caution  is  added.  "  Care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  sound 
limb  is  not  injured  by  undue  weight  being  thrown  upon  it." 
Excellent  advice,  if  we  were  only  told  how  to  carry  it  out !  few 
maxims  being  truer  than  the  apparent  paradox,  that  a  horse  is 
more  likely  to  end  by  breaking  down  hopelessly  on  the  good  than 
on  the  game  leg. 

The  cotton-wool  bandage,  application  of  which  is  fully  described 
on  r>nge  27,  is  more  or  less  of  a  novelty,  it  is  ingenious,  and  com- 
mends itself  as  an  easy  and  comfortable  way  of  affording  artificial 
support.  The  use  of  very  hot  or  very  cold  water  is,  of  course, 
advocated;  but  we  may  remark  that  Captain  Hayes,  in  common, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  with  all  veterinary  writers,  fails  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  horses,  though  very  sensitive  to  heat,  have 
apparently  no  perception  whatever  of  cold  below  the  knee ;  we 
use  the  word  perception  advisedly,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
horse,  though  unconscious  of  cold,  may  be  harmed  by  it ;  indeed, 
there  is  much  plausibility  in  the  author's  supposition  that  one  of 
the  predisposing  influences  to  navicular  disease  may  be  the 
"  altered  nutrition  of  the  bone  due  to  chill  from  the  practice  of 
standing  on  cold  stones,"  especially  if,  as  here  stated,  navicular  is 
far  more  rare  in  India,  where  the  troop  horses  are  accus- 
tomed to  stand  on  the  warm  earth.  The  whole  of  this 
chapter  on  diseases  of  the  feet,  which  next  to  sprains  are 
the  chief  source  of  trouble  in  our  stables,  is  thoroughly  good, 
and  well  worth  reading,  even  by  those  who  would  not  ven- 
ture to  attempt  the  treatment,  or  to  apply  the  remedies  suggested, 
without  professional  advice  or  assistance.  It  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so ;  for  whereas  nearly  every  one  who  owns  a  horse 
thinks  that  he  knows  something  about  its  legs,  only  a  minority 
recognize  the  fact  of  its  wearing  feet,  which  in  truth  do  not  in, 
most  cases  give  outward  and  visible  signs  of  malady,  save  to  the 
eye  of  an  expert,  and  which  are  by  no  means  safe  material  for  an 
experimenting  amateur  to  work  upon.  It  will  be  news  to  most 
people  that  there  are  cases  where  sandcrack  is  clearly  due  to  in- 
digestion ;  nor  does  Captain  Hayes  hold  that  this  is  the  only 
hoof  disorder  which  may  be  attributed  to  general  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  as  he  thinks  that  brittle  feet  often  arise  from 
this  cause. 

We  are  in  fact  far  too  prone  to  neglect  this  important  factor 
in  our  horses'  health,  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
stomachs  are  never  out  of  order  unless  disturbance  manifests 
itself  in  some  violent  form,  such  as  colic.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  are  particularly  delicate  in  this  respect,  considering 
that  they  are  addicted  neither  to  alcohol  nor  tobacco,  and  that 
they  ought  never  to  have  the  chance  of  over-eating  themselves. 
If  any  one  entertains  doubts  on  this  subject,  they  will  be  soon 
dispelled  by  reading  the  chapter  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Canal,"  giving  the  formidable  list  of  ailments  from  "  lampas  "  to- 
"  enteritis,"  which  may  arise  wholly  or  partially  from  indigestion. 
It  is  lamentable  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  this  is  but  too  often 
caused  by  our  own  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  feeding,  though 
we  seem  at  last  to  have  become  so  far  enlightened  that  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  giving  water  after  food — one  of  the  very 
worst  of  our  old  errors — has  been  pretty  generally  abandoned. 

Several  of  the  attacks  described  are  apt  to  come  on  suddenly 
with  little  or  no  warning,  rendering  it  imperative  that,  if  the 
patient  is  to  be  cured,  diagnosis  and  remedy  should  be  accurately 
made  and  promptly  given.  Captain  Hayes's  directions  are  always 
simple  and  intelligible ;  the  stupidity  of  grooms  has  yet  to  be 
fathomed,  but  the  most  inexperienced  owner  should,  if  he  can 
read,  be  able  in  most  instances  surely  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  his  horse,  and  safely  to  administer  the  prescription 
where  urgency  requires  that  action  should  be  taken  before  the 
vet.  can  be  called  in. 

Chapter  xviii.  opens  with  the  following  sentence : — "  In  no- 
branch  of  veterinary  knowledge  is  professional  skill  better  dis- 
played than  in  the  detection  of  lameness."  It  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  an  F.R.C.V.S.  to  interpolate  after  "  better  "  the  words 
"  or  more  rarely,"  though  most  people  who  have  bought  any  con- 
siderable number  of  horses  will  agree  that  the  paragraph  thus 
amended  would  be  more  completely  true.  The  best  way  of  all  to- 
test  a  horse's  soundness  is  undoubtedly  to  get  on  his  back  and 
walk  and  trot  him  with  a  loose  rein,  the  feel  of  lameness  being 
almost  unmistakable  ;  but  the  guiding  principle  for  a  buyer  when 
an  animal  is  "  run  out "  for  inspection  is  to  watch  narrowly  if 
either  leg  is  picked  up  more  quickly  than  its  fellow,  and  to  this 
method  of  forming  a  judgment  Captain  Hayes  does  not  fail  to 
attach  due  importance.  He  hints,  too,  that  it  is  as  well  only  to 
deal  with  men  who  have  some  sort  of  character  to  lose.  Caveat 
that  emptor  with  a  vengeance  who  ventures  into  the  yard  of  a 
coper  capable  of  the  device  of  "  beaning,"  the  most  modern  re- 
finement of  which  art  seems  to  be  paring  down  the  hoof  of  the 
sound  foot  with  such  delicate  accuracy,  that  when  the  shoe  is  re- 
placed the  animal  shall  be  exactly  as  lame  on  one  leg  as  on  the 
other,  so  that  real  infirmity  may  be  passed  over  as  a  trick  of 
action. 

Altogether,  Captain  Hayes's  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  stable  literature,  and  the  illustrations,  tolerably  numerous, 
are  excellent  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. 
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HAMPTON  COURT.* 

IN  his  two  former  volumes  Mr.  Law  brought  down  the  history  of 
Hampton  Court  from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  to  those  of  JamesII. 
He  now  finishes  his  narrative  with  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  buildings  and  projected  buildings  which  Wren  devised  for 
"William  III.,  and  of  the  Court  life  of  George  I.  and  George  II. 
After  their  time  the  palace  became,  what  it  is  still,  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  lodging-house,  or  what  in  a  humbler  sphere  would  be 
called  u  tenements."  Mr.  Law  gives  a  list  of  all  the  tenants  of 
"  apartments  "  in  Hampton  Court.  It  includes  many  interesting 
names  ;  but  he  corrects  "  a  misapprehension  which  seems  some- 
times to  prevail  that  the  poorer  a  lady  to  whom  apartments  are 
given  at  Hampton  Court  the  greater  the  boon  conferred."  On 
the  contrary,  "in  several  cases  ladies  who  have  been  offered 
apartments  have  declined  them  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  means  adequately  to  maintain  them."  Some  who  have 
accepted  rooms  have  afterwards  given  them  up  on  the  score  of 
excessive  expense,  and  much  disappointment  has  occasionally  been 
caused  by  the  discovery  that  residents  in  the  palace  are  not  ex- 
empt from  the  cost  of  warming,  lighting,  and  cleaning,  nor  from 
poor,  insurance,  and  water  rates,  as  well  as  the  other  ordinary 
taxes  on  the  householder.  William  IV.,  according  to  an  anec- 
dote repeated  on  p.  332,  called  the  palace  "  the  quality  poor- 
house  "  ;  but  this,  it  appears,  whatever  may  have  been  the  state 
of  affairs  half  a  century  ago,  is  not  a  correct  designation  now. 
George  III.  never  inhabited  Hampton  Court ;  almost  immediately 
after  his  accession  he  had  the  "  kitchen  goods "  removed,  and 
afterwards  the  celebrated  cartoons,  for  which  "Wren  had  specially 
built  a  gallery.  Eventually  the  cartoons  were  returned  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  have  since,  as  we  all  know,  gone  to  South 
Kensington,  on  a  kind  of  loan.  It  is  a  pity  they  cannot  be  grouped 
with  the  rest  of  our  Raphaels  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
cartoons  and  the  four  or  five  easel  pictures  together  would  make 
up  such  a  show  as  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Nine  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  "  Capability  " 
Brown,  the  landscape  gardener,  who  derived  his  nickname  from 
his  constant  use  of  the  word  in  speaking  of  the  views  and  vistas 
in  which  he  rejoiced,  obtained  from  Valentines,  in  Essex,  a  slip 
or  cutting  from  a  black  Hamburg  grape  vine.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  famous  Hampton  Court  vine.  The  Valentines 
parent  still  survives,  and  "  is  nearly  as  big " ;  the  largest  of 
all,  however,  is  one  at  Kinnel  House,  Breadalbane,  Scotland, 
which  covers  4,275  superficial  feet  of  wall  space.  The  Hampton 
Court  vine  covers  2,300,  and  produces  about  1,250  bunches  of 
grapes.  Brown,  whose  Christian  name  was  Lancelot,  must  have 
had  real  taste,  for,  though  his  own  style  was  so  different,  he 
refused  to  "  improve  "  the  gardens,  "  out  of  respect  to  himself  and 
his  profession,"  to  which  modesty  of  his  we  owe  their  preservation 
as  a  monument  almost  unique  of  the  "Dutch  manner."  No 
doubt  they  still  exhibit  traces  of  the  handiwork  of  the  gardeners 
of  William  III.  That  king  seems  to  have  loved  the  place  more  than 
any  other  in  England,  and  in  choosing  Wren  for  the  architect 
of  his  new  buildings  he  conferred  a  boon  upon  posterity.  The  con- 
trast between  two  incongruous  architectural  styles,  where  each  is 
good  of  its  kind,  is  sure  to  give  picturesqueness,  and  Hampton 
Court  is  above  all  palaces  picturesque.  The  contrast  is  first  seen 
in  the  colonnade  in  the  clock-court ;  where  the  great  hall  faces 
it  and  the  old  Gothic  brickwork  of  Wolsey's  period  looks  out  over 
it.  Fortunately  for  us,  certain  contingencies  contemplated  by 
King  William  never  gave  him  the  leisure  to  make  any  greater 
alterations,  but  "  had  the  peace  continued,  and  the  King  lived  to 
enjoy  thecoutinuance  of  it,  His  Majesty  had  resolved  to  have  pulled 
down  all  the  remains  of  the  old  building;  such  as  the  chapel, 
and  the  large  court  within  the  first  gate."  But  war  broke  out 
again,  and  King  William  died,  and  these  charming  ancient 
features  of  the  old  palace  were  spared.  Wren's  estimate  for 
fitting  the  State  rooms  and  the  cartoon  gallery  is  reprinted  by 
Mr.  Law.  It  does  not  include  Verrio's  bill  for  painting  the  great 
staircase,  of  which  Mr.  Law,  while  deploring  the  artist's  wretched 
taste,  allows  that  the  general  effect  "  is  striking  and  gorgeous." 
King  William  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health  before  his  fall 
■while  riding  in  the  park  adjoining  his  new  palace.  Mr.  Law 
does  not  tell  the  story  of  the  doctor  who  said  to  the  King,  "  I 
would  not  have  your  Majesty's  two  legs  for  your  three  king- 
doms " ;  and  evidently  doubts  the  molehill  tradition,  for  which, 
however,  he  gives  one  contemporary  authority.  Lord  Macaulay 
and  Miss  Strickland  are  refuted  once  more,  and  Mr.  Law  finally 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell  where 
the  accident  took  place ;  and  as  to  the  when,  Macaulay  dates  it 
wrongly  as  happening  on  the  20th  February,  1701,  instead  of  on 
the  2 1st. 

Queen  Anne  divided  her  time  between  her  little  palace  adjoin- 
ing Windsor  Castle  and  Kensington,  and  was  seldom  at  Hampton 
Court.  Why  Mr.  Law  should  favour  us  with  a  portrait  of  that 
long-deceased  monarch  we  cannot  say.  The  celebrated  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock  "  took  place  at  Hampton  Court,  and  Mr.  Law  tells 
us  all  about  it.  Belinda,  as  is  generally  known,  was  a  Miss 
Arabella  Fermor ;  the  Baron,  Lord  Petre ;  Sir  Plume  was  Sir 
George  Brown,  and  Thalestris  was  Mrs.  Morley.  Queen  Anne 
employed  Wren  on  the  Diana  Fountain  in  Bushey  Park,  but 
•otherwise  left  little  mark  on  Hampton  Court ;  and,  though  her 
initials  are  on  the  piers  of  the  Lion  Gates,  those  of  her  successor 
are  on  the  ironwork.    During  the  reign  of  George  I.  Wren  was 

*  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  Orange  and  Guelph  Times.  By- 
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slighted,  and  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  Surveyor  in  17 18.  He 
retired  to  a  house  on  the  Green,  and  Mr.  Law  takes  some  pains 
to  identify  it  for  us.  It  is  but  little  changed,  and  still  has  its 
terrace  by  the  side  of  the  river  and  Wren's  arbour  in  the 
garden.  Here  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last  five  years  of 
his  long  life. 

George  II.  had,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  passed  much  of  his  time 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  for  ten  years  after  1728  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  spend  two  summer  months  here  every  year.  Mr.  Law 
points  out  as  Queen  Caroline's  the  marble  bath  so  familiar  to 
visitors,  and  makes  this  dressing-room  the  place  mentioned  in 
Lord  Hervey's  amusing  drama  which  is  printed  in  his  Memoirs. 
The  room,  and  a  picture  of  Venus  which  hung  in  it,  are  also 
mentioned  by  Walpole.  The  Queen's  Presence  and  Guard  Chambers 
were  refitted  in  this  reign,  probably  by  Kent,  whose  hand  may  be 
recognized  in  the  chimneypiece  representing  the  heads  of  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard.  A  good  many  other  alterations,  improvements, 
and  completions  are  described,  including  some  very  bad  Gothic, 
of  the  Strawberry  Hill  type.  Mr.  Law  retails  much  of  the 
Court  scandal,  and  we  have  the  amours  of  the  Princess  Amelia 
and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  while  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Lord  Hervey,  and  another  to  the  quarrels  between  George  II.  and 
his  son.  After  Queen  Caroline's  death  in  1737  the  King  came 
but  seldom  to  Hampton  Court ;  but  here,  according  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Sussex,  was  enacted  the  scene  which  has  been  taken  to 
account  for  the  final  desertion  of  the  palace.  George  II.  became 
very  irritable  in  his  old  age,  and  once  in  the  State  apartments 
"  his  sacred  Majesty  so  far  forgot  his  kingly  dignity  as  to  box  the 
ears  of  the  youthful  heir  to  the  throne."  This  so  disgusted  the 
boy  that  when  he  became  George  III.  he  would  not  live  here. 
The  late  Mr.  Heneage  Jesse  gives  the  authority  for  this  story. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary.  George  III.  preferred 
Queen  Anne's  old  house  at  Windsor  and  his  mother's  gardens  at 
Kew  to  either  Hampton  Court  or  Kensington,  and  if  he  gave  up 
Hampton  Court  for  any  such  reason,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
his  also  deserting  Kensington  ?  But  Mr.  Law  says  nothing  more 
about  it  when  he  comes  to  that  King's  accession,  and  only  re- 
marks that  "  it  may  greatly  be  doubted  whether  the  King  had 
formed  a  deliberate  intention  never  to  inhabit  this  palace  at  all, 
and  still  more  whether  he  contemplated  that  it  should  cease  for 
evermore  to  be  a  royal  residence." 

Every  one  remembers  that  Faraday  had,  in  his  later  days,  a 
house  on  Hampton  Court  Green  offered  him  spontaneously  in 
1858.  He  died  here  in  1867,  and  the  house,  numbered  "fifty" 
in  the  list  of  apartments,  has  since  been  called  by  his  name. 
There  are  in  all  fifty-two  suites,  including  the  Stud  House,  the 
Lodge  in  Bushey  Park,  and  a  house  in  the  Wilderness,  once 
tenanted  by  Lancelot  Brown.  The  Stud  House  has  long  been 
occupied  by  the  Crown  Equerry,  Sir  George  Maude,  and  the  horses 
bred  here  have  been  highly  successful.  The  stud  was  in  existence 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  William  III.,  and  good  Queen  Anne 
ran  horses  in  her  own  name.  George  IV.  took  immense  interest 
in  the  establishment,  and  William  IV.  scarcely  less.  Fleur  de 
Lys  and  two  other  horses  from  Hampton  Court  ran  first,  second, 
and  third  for  the  Goodwood  Cup  in  1830.  Fleur  de  Lys  is  said 
never  to  have  been  beaten,  except  once,  when  she  slipped  and  fell, 
and  one  regrets  to  read  that  on  the  King's  death  she  was  sold  to 
a  Frenchman.  After  this  the  paddocks  were  for  a  time  in  private 
hands;  but  in  1851  the  Royal  stud  was  started  again,  and  some 
very  famous  horses  have  been  born  here.  The  Queen  does  not 
race,  but  there  is  an  annual  sale  of  yearlings.  Sainfoin  and 
Memoir  were  both  Hampton  Court  yearlings;  and  in  1890  the 
average  price  was  700  guineas  for  twenty  colts  and  fillies.  In  the 
Hampton  Court  paddocks  the  Queen's  famous  cream-coloured 
horses — used  only  on  State  occasions — are  kept  and  bred.  "  They 
are  descended  from  the  horses  brought  over  by  George  I.  from 
Hanover,  of  which  country,"  says  Mr.  Law,  "  they  are  a  special 
product."  We  have  seen  them  lately  described  as  ponies  ;  but 
xMr.  Law  says  some  of  them  are  eighteen  hands  high.  The  Arabs 
presented  to  the  Queen  at  various  times  by  Oriental  potentates 
are  also  kept  at  Hampton  Court  for  the  most  part. 

Altogether  we  may  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Law  on  the 
successful  completion  of  his  self-imposed  labours.  We  found 
fault  here  and  there  on  previous  occasions  with  certain  exuberances 
of  style,  and  in  the  present  volume,  again,  we  observe  long 
paragraphs  of  what  children  call  "  lecture,"  which  are  out  of 
place  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  our  experience  with  the  last  of  the 
three  fat  volumes — or,  shall  we  say  four,  for  there  is  the 
annotated  catalogue  of  pictures  ? — is  the  same  as  with  its  pre- 
decessors ;  it  is  impossible,  wherever  we  open,  not  to  find  some- 
thing entertaining,  generally  something  new,  and  very  often 
something  which  tempts  us  to  read  on  indefinitely.  There  is  a 
capital  index  to  all  the  volumes  at  the  end. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IT  is  a  pity  that  M.  Ren<5  Lavoll<5e  (1)  should  have  asked  in  his 
preface  the  rather  absurd  question  whether  the  manners  of 
Antioch, Polish  Latin  Poetry,  Copyright,  and  his  other  subjects,  do 
not  all  concern  human  nature  P  No  doubt  they  do,  as  also  do 
Colman's  Mustard,  Pears's  Soap,  Mahatmas,  alcoholic  drinks, 

(1)  Essais  de  litterature  et  d'/iistoire.  Par  Rene  Lavolle'e.  Paris  : 
Hachette. 
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and  Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery-book.  But  there  really  was  no  need 
to  attempt  to  establish  a  spurious  bond  of  unity  between  things 
■which  could  have  stood  very  well  each  by  itself.  M.  Layollee, 
■who  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Consular  service,  has,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  or  so,  composed, 
not  only,  like  other  men  in  France  who  aspire  to  a  com- 
plete education,  a  doctoral  thesis,  but  various  essays  and 
papers  for  Academy  prizes  and  on  other  occasions.  They 
are  all  quite  up  to  the  average,  if  not  above  it,  and  he 
was  well  within  his  rights  in  collecting  and  reprinting  them. 
The  subject  of  the  first— the  numerous  touches  of  "  manners- 
painting"  in  St.  Chrysostom's  sermons — has  been  treated  before, 
but  is  always  interesting.  The  second,  dealing  with  the  Latin 
poetry  of  Poland,  will  probably  give  most  readers  a  good  deal  of 
information.  Even  those,  we  suspect,  who  can  boast  of  general 
literary  knowledge  decidedly  above  the  average  would  be  a 
little  puzzled  to  mention  any  Polish  Latin  poet  except  Casimir 
Sarbiewski. 

M.  Henri  Eabusson  long  ago  said  to  M.  Feuillet,  "  Be  thou 
my  father,"  and  M.  Feuillet  benevolently  acquiesced.  Now,  it 
would  seem,  he  says  to  "  Gyp,"  "  Be  thou  my  sister";  but  we 
are  not  so  sure  of  the  answer.  The  heroes  of  both  the  books 
(2,  3)  before  us  are  called  Fred,  and  the  second  name  of 
M.  Eabusson's  second  heroine  is  Eve.  There  are  clever  things 
in.  Moderne ;  but  we  have  read  more  amusing  work  of  the  author's. 
A  charming  widow,  Antoinette  de  Lozanges,  has  a  young  friend, 
Marie  Eve  de  Merigny,  and  two  adorers,  George  Vivian  and 
Fred  de  Sancigny.  They  are  all  very  "modern,"  and  George  and 
Fred  are  to  be  allowed  to  pay  court  to  Mme.  de  Lozanges, 
provided  they  never  mention  anything  so  vieux  jeu  as  the  word 
"love."  Meanwhile,  the  lady  is  anxious  to  get  together  a  salon 
(not  the  word — that  is  vieux  jeu,  too,  but  the  thing),  and  George 
and  Fred  are  to  help  her.  The  salon  comes,  and  a  plague  with 
it,  Modernity  being  unfortunately  only  antiquity  over  again — an 
indisputable  position  which,  to  do  M.  Eabusson  justice,  he  duly 
enforces  at  the  end  of  his  book.  The  interval  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  a  good  peri- 
phrase  for  the  book  itself  in  the  case  of  a  modern  novel)  is  rilled 
up  with  fairly,  if  not  wildly,  interesting  matter.  Antoinette,  of 
course,  finds  that  neither  George  nor  Fred  is  content  with 
platonics,  and  that  she  must  make  up  her  mind  between  them. 
She  also  finds  tbat  her  literary,  artistic,  mundane,  and  other  lions 
are  rather  troublesome  beasts,  apt  to  presume,  requiring  snub- 
bing, and  prone  to  revenge  tbemselves  after  it  by  taking  away 
her  character.  And  so  the  old  boar  feeds  in  the  old  frank  and 
Modernity  gives  way  to  marriage. 

As  for  "  Gyp  "  herself,  an  outburst  by  (apparently)  a  plagiarist 
of  my  Lord  Peterborough  comes  appropriately  to  hand  : — 

I  know  a  creature  most  uncommon 

(Attend,  Tobolsk  !  Tangier!  give  heed). 
I  know  a  novel-writing  woman 

Whom  ne'er  a  man  need  fear  to  read. 
For  placid  joy ance  after  dinner, 

For  noontide's  brief  and  stealthy  dip, 
I'll  still  commend  to  saint  and  sinner 

— But  not  to  fools  and  canters — Gyp  ! 

How  often  with  Folleuil  I've  wandered, 

How  often  lost  my  heart  to  Eve, 
With  l he  D'Houbly  at  ease  philandered, 

Feared  for  Xaintraiiles,  "pof"  but  brave — 
Ventured  on  volume  after  volume, 

And  seldom  found  a  page  to  skip  : 
But,  from  each  cruise  letumed  incolume, 

Have  blest  my  blessed  pilot — Gyp  ! 

(&c.  &c.  Any  length  cut.  Interchangeable  rhymes  in  -eep  sup- 
plied to  taste  of  customers.    Address:  Scroggins,  Grub  Street). 

The  muse  might  have  found  Scroggins  worse  inspired,  and 
Monsieur  Fred  does  not  ill  justify  his  raptures.  Monsieur  Fred 
is  an  eleve  of  the  per es,  and  is  utterly  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  his 
blessed  mother,  the  Duchesse  de  Nevers,  though  not  in  those  of 
his  aunt,  our  old  friend  Madame  de  Fryleuse.  "What  really 
underlies  Master  Fred's  innocence  is  revealed  in  a  series  of  the 
usual  delightful  scenes — "Gyp"  is  never  quite  so  good  when  she 
abandons  the  dramatic  or  quasi-dramatic  form.  Perhaps  the 
best  single  scene  in  the  book  is  that  with  "la  mere  de  Madame," 
who  owes  nothing  to  Madame  Cardinal,  nothing  to  the  mother  of 
the  Sceurs  Eondoli,  but  is  studied  straight  from  the  idea  of  the 
personage,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  (who  knew  most  things)  knew  her 
when  she  sat  by  my  Lord  Viscount  Colchicum  at  Eiehmond,  and 
as  the  idea  itself  sits  in  the  heaven  of  ideas.  For  let  us  never 
forget  that,  as  Bruno  most  wisely  teaches,  "  Eerum  deformium 
forma?  ipsa?  formosse  sunt  in  ccelo."  Delightful,  too,  is  the 
"Scene  du  Eepetiteur,"  who  lets  but  that  for  five  and  twenty  years 
his  pupils  have  been  paying  him  for  sham  lessons,  that  they  may 
visit  the  same  now  very  elderly  goddess,  and  that  where  Master 
Fred,  who  is  a  parcel  rogue,  but  no  fool,  proves  that  he  is  not 
young  enough  to  be  outwitted  by  a  cousinly  rake,  and  that  where 
he  returns,  slightly  lance,  from  dubious  company  and  makes  violent 
love  to  the  high-born  dames  in  his  unsuspecting  mother's  draw- 
ing-room. All  these  and  more  are  admirable.  O  Mirabeau- 
Tonneau!  maligned  of  historians,  has  not  just  fate  compensated 
thee  in  such  a  descendant  ? 


(2)  Madene.    Par  Henri  Eabusson.    Faris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  Mcnsiwr  Fred.    Par  "Gyp."    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  new  volume  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.)  is  an  attractive  gift-book  that  makes  an  early 
appearance  in  the  season,  and  as  in  recent  years  is  sufficiently 
miscellaneous  in  character  to  appeal  to  all  kinds  of  readers.  Boole 
illustration  is  a  subject  dealt  with  from  various  points  of  view  in 
this  magazine.  Eeaders  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  powerful 
story  "  The  Witch  of  Prague,"  a  story  that  is  eminently  suggestive 
of  illustration,  will  certainly  find  much  to  interest  them  in  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hennessy's  drawings.  In  his  pleasant  paper  on  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  is  a  little  unjust  to 
Eowlandson,  deals  directly  with  book-illustration  of  the  past,  the 
etchings  of  Chodowiecki,  the  designs  of  Dodd,  Walker,  Stothard, 
Corbould,  Westall,  Eowlandson,  Cruikshank,  Mulready,  and 
other  illustrators  of  Goldsmith.  "  On  the  whole,"  Mr.  Dobsnn 
thinks,  "  Goldsmith  has  not  yet  found  his  fitting  pictorial  inter- 
preter." We  confess  to  being  still  held  by  the  charm  of  the  old 
plates  in  Harrison's  "  Magazine,"  and  very  much  prefer  the 
vivacity  of  Eowlandson  and  Cruikshank  to  the  dreary  inanity  of 
Mulready's  wooden  style  and  woollen-stuff  figures.  After  all,  as 
Mr.  Dobson  says,  the  grace  of  Stothard  is  naturally  associated 
with  the  grace  of  Goldsmith.  Among  other  articles  touching  on 
art  in  the  English  Illustrated  we  may  note,  as  full  of  interest, 
Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson's  "Bookbinding";  Mr.  J.  F.  Molloy's 
notes  on  George  Clint  as  a  "Fainter  of  Players";  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter's  "  George  Wilson "  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton's  review  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Linton's  life  and  work.  Mr.  Frederick  Gale's 
cricket  reminiscences  and  school  recollections  of  Winchester  are 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  Illustrated  topography  is  well  representsd 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  Edinburgh,"  with  capital  drawings  by  Mr. 
George  Reid;  Mr.  Norman's  "  Old  London  Inns";  "Norwich," 
illustrated  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Murray,  and  several  other  descriptive 
articles. 

Under  the  expressive  title  The  Perplexed  Farmer  (Longmans  & 
Co.),  Mr.  William  Crookes  has  translated  three  lectures  by  M. 
Georges  Villes,  which  that  eminent  authority  and  experimentalist 
in  agriculture  delivered  at  Brussels  in  1883.  The  purely  techni- 
cal portion  of  this  volume  is,  as  Mr.  Crookes  points  out,  an  ad- 
mirably practical  summary  of  M.  Ville's  larger  work  on  Artificial 
Manures,  an  English  edition  of  which  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans.  The  English  farmer,  we  do  not  doubt,  may  profit  by 
the  study  of  these  lectures  on  plant-production  and  the  use  of 
manures,  and  by  the  results  of  M.  Ville's  agricultural  experiments, 
which  are  conveniently  tabulated  in  an  appendix.  M.  Ville 
would  like  to  see  a  vast  increase  in  agricultural  production  in 
France  by  improved  scientific  farming,  such  as  would  render  the 
country  independent  of  the  foreigner.  At  the  same  time  he 
insists  on  "  protect  ive  duties,  and  very  high  ones."  If  the  improve- 
ment he  looks  for  is  realized,  he  thinks  it  would  place  England 
in  dependence  upon  France.  Mr.  Crookes  naturally  regards  this 
as  a  misconception,  for  France  could  never  grow  sufficient  wheat 
for  exportation  to  undersell,  in  our  open  market,  the  produce  of 
America,  Eussia,  and  India.  Contrary  to  a  small,  yet  increasing, 
number  of  English  agriculturists,  M.  Ville  is  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  artificial  manures,  and  considers  farmyard  manure  as  of 
very  secondary  importance.  Perhaps  the  reaction  in  England  is 
due  to  the  notorious  abuse  of  chemical  manures,  or  the  very  in- 
different quality  of  much  that  is  sold.  Certainly  on  this  subject 
— the  use  of  artificial  manures — M.  Ville  may  well  be  consulted! 
by  our  farmers. 

Experienced  householders,  who  smile  when  they  hear  of 
"  sanitary  plumbing,"  may  be  recommended  to  read  Mr.  Stevens 
Hellyer's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Plumbing ;  a  volume  con- 
tributed to  the  excellent  series  of  technical  handbooks  published 
by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons.  Although  written  for  plumbers,  this 
book  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  occupiers  who  have  suffered 
through  the  practice  of  plumbers  in  the  bad  old  days,  especially 
as  Mr.  Hellyer  reflects  rather  severely  upon  the  "  intelligence  "  of 
householders.  Mr.  Hellyer  is  a  pioneer  in  "  sanitary  plumbing."' 
He  knows  all  about  it;  and,  therefore,  must  know  that  the 
phrase  may  still  be  suspect  of  irony.  Surely  it  is  the  plumber's 
business,  not  the  householder's,  to  know,  when  anything  goes 
wrong  in  the  house-drains  or  water-pipes,  what  it  is  that  wants 
attention.  So  much  for  his  note  on  the  burden  of  the  poor 
plumber.  His  book,  however,  will  prove  to  any  house-occupi.er 
how  extremely  complex  is  the  art  of  plumbing. 

With  Poet  and  Player  (Elliot  Stock)  is  a  gathering  of  light 
and  rather  scrappy  essays  by  Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams,  the  pro- 
duce of  industrious  "intervals  between  severer  labours,"  drawn, 
apparently,  from  remote  corners  of  newspapers.  The  author's 
"  desire  "  has  been  to  "  gossip  rather  than  to  descant,"  and  so  far  as 
the  chattiness  of  these  papers  goes  he  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  The  Bujjalo  Runners  (Nisbet),  a  story  of 
the  first  Eed  River  settlements,  shows  his  well-proved  powers  to 
be  undiminished.  Not  only  is  this  story  full  of  exciting  in- 
cident, but  the  characters  are  vigorously'  sketched.  There  is  also 
more  humour,  and  less  moralizing,  than  in  some  of  Mr. 
Ballantyne's  recent  books.  Altogether,  this  is  a  capital  book  for 
boys. 

A  Dearly  Ransomed  Soul  (Eegan  Taiil,  Trench,  Trubner,  & 
Co.)  appears  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Cardinal  Newman's  funeral, 
dealing  with  the  confessions  of  a  certain  Colonel  who  describes 
the  average  member  of  London  clubs  as  a  "  beast  of  prey  tempered 
by  prudence  or  politeness."  After  this,  who  could  doubt  that 
this  is  the  true  narrative  of  a  sane  person?    It  is  a  mawkish 
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production,  something  in  the  style  of  the  Birmingham  tract 
*  founded  upon  fact." 

In  the  second  series  of  the  Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery  (Cassell  & 
Co.)  there  are  many  excellent  portraits  reproduced  from  pho- 
tographs by  Messrs.  W.  &  D.  Downey  ;  but  it  is  a  choicely  mixed 
gallery  that  comprises  the  Bishop  of  Itipon  and  Michael  Davitt. 
The  writer  of  the  washy  sketch  of  Mr.  Davitt's  career  speaks  of 
the  treadmill  as  Mr.  Davitt's  ladder  (sic)  to  greatness. 

Professor  Angiolo  Pucci's  monograph,  Lf-s  Cypripedium  et 
genres  affines  (Florence  :  Niccolai),  is  a  handy  guide  arranged 
on  a  convenient  plan,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  descriptive 
and  historical  list  of  plants,  in  alphabetical  order,  with  notes  on 
botanical  structure,  dates  and  places  of  introduction  or  first 
flowering,  names  of  discoverer  or  hybridizer,  and  other  particu- 
lars. Initial  letters  or  signs  are  employed  to  indicate  such  dis- 
tinctions as  Cypripedium,  Selenipedium,  hybrid,  temperate  zone, 
and  the  list  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  that  treats  briefly  of 
geographical  distribution  and  culture.  Those  collectors  and  cul- 
tivators of  orchids  who  share  Signor  Pucci's  enthusiasm  for  the 
genus  Cypripedium  should  be  grateful  for  a  handbook  that  attempts 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

The  Founders  and  Directors  of  the  Guille-Alles  Library  and 
Museum,  Guernsey,  have  issued  an  Encyclopedic  Catalogue 
(Sotheran  &  Co.)  of  the  lending  department  of  that  thriving 
establishment,  the  origin  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  an  inte- 
resting introduction  by  Mr.  J.  Linwood  Pitts.  The  Guille 
Library  dates  from  i  S 56.  Twenty- five  years  later  it  developed 
into  the  Guille-Alles  Library.  Both  founders  have  been  long 
associated  in  the  scheme,  the  idea  of  which  first  occurred  to 
Mr.  Guille  when  a  young  emigrant  from  his  native  isle  to  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Guille  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Alles,  "  after  thirty  years 
•of  business  partnership  in  New  York,  again  united  their  inte- 
rests "  in  the  Guernsey  Library.  Not  many  youthful  objects  of 
this  nature  have  been  so  resolutely  pursued  and  so  successfully 
realized. 

The  Bijou  Byron  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  is  a  reprint  in 
pocket  form,  to  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  is  made  up  of  "  Hours  of  Idleness  "  and  "  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  with  the  original  and  "additional" 
notes,  and  an  introductory  "  Memoir,"  which  is  a  capable  piece 
of  work.  In  all  respects,  save  the  paper,  this  is  a  pretty  and 
liandy  edition.  The  type  is  excellent,  deserving,  indeed,  of  a 
less  tiiinsy  paper. 

In  Messrs.  Percival's  "  English  Classics  for  Schools  "  we  have 
a  second  instalment  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  extracts  of 
■"  lessons  "  for  average  middle-class  schoolboys. 

A  second  edition  has  just  appeared  of  Mr.  Eissler's  excellent 
treatise,  The  Metallurgy  of  silver  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son), 
which  comprises  an  additional  chapter  descriptive  of  the  amalga- 
mation process  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Boss,  now  adopted  in  the  Jay  Gould 
and  other  mines  in  the  United  States.  As  with  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Eissler's  book,  the  subject  is  thoroughly  dealt  with  and  fully 
illustrated  by  diagrams. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  new  editions  of  A 
Cigarette-maker's  Romance,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  and  Mrs. 
Lorimer,  by  Lucas  Malet. 

We  have  also  received  The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  E.  von  Bohm-Bawerk,  by  William 
Smart,  M.A.  (Macmillan);  Solutions,  a  translation  from  Professor 
Ostwald's  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Chemie,  by  Mr.  Pattison 
Muir  (Longmans  &  Co.);  Notes  on  Greek  MSS.  in  Italian 
Libraries,  by  T.  W.  Allen  (Nutt) ;  a  second  edition  of  The  Appli- 
cation of  Ornament,  by  Lewis  F.  Day  (Batsford)  ;  Handbook  for 
North  Italy,  sixteenth  edition,  revised  and  corrected  (John 
Murray) ;  and  the  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Riviera  (Ward,  Lock, 
Bowden,  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyteau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at 
Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
Kiosqub  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
For  CONTENTS  see  page  402* 
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FOR  OLD  AGE   ASSURANCES,  PAYABLE  IN 
LIFETIME  OR  AT  PREVIOUS  DEATH. 

At  the  last  Division  of  Profits  the  distribution 
was  extraordinary,  the  average  return  in  actual 
cash  being  more  than  £36  in  every  £100  paid  in 
Premiums,  reducing  the  ultimate  cost  of  Policies  to 
a  very  large  extent;  and  under  Table  A  {with 
Profits)  to  absolutely  less  than  the  net  mathema- 
tical premium  required  to  carry  the  risk,  that  is, 


UNDER  COST  PRICE." 


Apply  for  the  NEW  DOUBLE  OPTION  PROSPECTUSES 
to  the  Chief  Office,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manaqer. 

CALICO  &  FLANNEL  SUPERSEDED. 

CLOTHED  WITH  AIR. 

(THE   BEST   NON-CONDUCTOR  OF  HEAT.) 

Ci-  I  I  111  AD  UNDERWEAR 
E    L    L    U    L   A    K  AND  SHIRTS. 

HEALTHIEST  AND  BEST. 
FOR  ALL  SEASONS  AND  CLIMATES. 

"THIS  IS  THE  TRUE   AND   NATURAL   PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING." 

The  Lancet. 

Illustrated  Price-Lilt,  with  names  of  150  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on 

application. 


Fall  Assortment  of  Goods  for  both  sexes  at 
ROBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  CHE4PSIDE,  E.C. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


HOT 
MINERAL 

SPRINGS 
OF  BATH. 

Daily  yield,  507.C00  gallons. 
Temperature,  117°  to  120°. 


These  Baths  were  founded  in  the  First  Century 
by  the  Romans.  The  waters  are  MOST  VALU- 
ABLE in  cases  of  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 
SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Corporation  of  Bath  have  adopted  the 
most  approved  appliances,  and  recently  enlarged 
and  perfected  the  Baths  at  great  expense.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  Hygienio 
Physicians— THE  BATHS  ARE  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  IN  EUROPE. 

Address  the  Manager  for  all  information. 


SUTTON'S 
BULBS 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON. 

see  SUTTON'S 
BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NOW  READY. 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM   SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

Wm-POLSON'S 

Corn  Flour*™ 

THE  QUEEN. 

USED  IN  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 
WM.  POLSON  &  CO.,  PAISLEY. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND 
FIRST  MANUFACTURED 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
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RYSTAL     PALACE    CONCERT  SEASON. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Series  of 

SATURDAY  CONCERTS 
Will  commence  on  October  10,  at  Three  o'clock. 
Vocalist : 
MADAME  PATEY 
(Her  first  appearance  since  her  return  from  Australia"). 
Violoncello  : 
HEPK  DAVID  POPPER 
(His  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace"). 
THE  FULL  CRYSTAL  PALACE  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor-MR.  AUGUST  MANNS. 
Serial  Tickets  for  Twenty  Concerts,  Two  Guineas.   Numbered  Seats  for  Single  Concert, 
2s.  6(1.  ;  Unnumbered,  1b, 

The  So'o  Vocalists  engaged  for  Concerts  before  Christmas  include  :—  Miss  Anna  Williams 
and  Miss  Mncintvre  ;  Madame  Ginlia  Vabla,  Madame  Emily  Spada,  Miss  Charlotte  Walker, 
nnd  Mrs.  Hutchinson  ;  Madame  Patev,  Miss  Dora  Barnard,  and  Mips  Marian  McKenzie  ; 
Mr.  Edward  Llovd,  Mr.  Henry  Piercy,  \fv.  Tver  McKay,  Mr.  Philip  Newbury,  Mr.  Braxton 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Barton  McGuekin  ;  Mr.  William  Ludwig  and  Mr.  Norman  Salmond. 

The  solo  Instrumentalists  include  :— Violin  :  Morn.  Emile  Sauret  (Dr.  Joseph  Joachim  will 
appear  at  the  rirst  Concert  after  Christmas).  Violoncello:  Herr  David  Popper  and  Master 
Jean  Gcrardy.  Pianoforte:  Herr  Pfrnhard  Stavenhanen,  Mile.  Janotha,  Mile.  Clotildc 
Kleebert:,  Miss  Adclina  de  Lara,  and  Miss  Fanny  Davies.  Organist  and  Accompanist :  Mr. 
Alfred  J.  Eyre. 

Prospectus,  post  free,  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Crystal  Palace.  S.E. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. — In  December  next  there 
will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  SIXTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum  each,  tenable  with  any  other  Scholarship  except  "  House 
Scholarships/1  during  continuance  at  the  School.  The<e  Scholarships  are  confined  to  the  Sons 
of  Clergymen,  being  nominees  of  Life  Governors.— Apply  to  the  Bursar. 

"ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  1846. for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  Agents. Su-- 
veyors.  Intending  ColoniBts,  &c.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Farming,  Estate  Management,  Forestry,  &c.  &c. 

For  Prospectus,  wi  th  list  of  Professors,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion  S-holorahf  ps,  T>inlomas,  &C,  ftp  plv  *o  the  PRINCIPAL. 

THE  SESSION  begins  on  Tuesday.  October  13, 1891. 

TVfORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

AT-rTTw5>!^,I',F.¥Eff,  ("<-l,i*iveiv>,  13  Somerset  Street,  Fortman  Square,  W. 
AUTUMN  TERM  will  COMMENCE  Tuesday, October 6. 
Miss  WOODMAN  will  be  at  home  October  1. 


RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURT. 

FACING  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  AND  WHITEHALL  PLACE,  S.W. 
These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience— namely, hot  and  cold 
water. electric  light  and  bells,  visitors'  and  servants'  lifts  in  operation  niirht  and  dav,  and 
occupy  the  finest  position  in  London,  affording  extensive  views  of  the  river  (with  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance)  and  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  conveniently  and 
centrally  situate  with  respecttothc  principal  clubs,  theatres,  .tc.  The  rooms  are  all  finished 
to  suit  the  wishes  ofincoming  tenants, and  the  rentals  include  all  rates,  tuxes,  water  supply, 
lighting  ami  heating  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  the  services  of  all  the  porters.  Th» 
suites  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  Superintendent,  J.  C.  Scmmeiifield, 
at  the  office  on  the  premises, or  to  Hampton  &  Sonb,  Estate  Agents,  1  Cockspur  Street  (lato 
Waterloo  House), S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  .E  AVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  Colonies,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES, SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.  STEAMERS  among  the  LARGEST  and  FASTEST  afloat.  High-class 
Cuisine, Electric  Lighting.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths, Good  Ventilation, and  everv  comfort. 
Manaoers         t    J".  GREEN  &  GO.  {  1  Head  Offices  : 

managers....  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.      J   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office- 
16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


TLFRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  Great 


and  Pleasure  Resort.  Private  Marine  Esplanade.  Eight  Lawn-Tennis  Courts 
Swimming  Bath.   Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms.  Tariff  of  Manager. 


Health 

Large 


B 


RINSMEAD  PIANOS. 

BRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 
PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  TO  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
18  Wigmore  Street,  W.         Lists  free. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 

NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OP  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OP  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OP  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to  Twelve  Tears 
of  Age,  withont  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  "  Home  "  where  they  can  obtain 
a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction  in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and 
Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties,  and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and 
mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650  have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  Thera 
are  now  nearly  100  on  the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more, 
but  for  want  of  funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase,  on  pre- 
sentation, subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  £450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OP  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  bo 

gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Hkbriks  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James's  Street,  and 

by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where  all  communications' 

should  be  addressed.  .    „„„„   „,  , 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


c 


SATE   THE  CHILDREN. 

HILDREN'S      AID  SOCIETY. 

.President— LORD  ABERDARE,  G.C.B. 


1  815  children  have  been  rescued  from  infamous  dens. 

5,000  are  in  industrial  homes,  to  which  urants  have  been  made. 

7,750  children  have  been  aided  by  the  Boys' Beadle.  ...    -,   .  ,  . 

Particulars  of  how  the  children  have  been  rescued  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Children  s  Aid 
Society  will  be  sent  on  application.  .  .       .  . 

An  Emigration  Agency,  with  a  reception  house  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  maintained  tor 
the  reception  of  lads  trained  in  institutions  connected  with  the  Society.  FUNDS  are 
urgently  NEEDED. 

.Banters— Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom,  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


Office,  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON,  Secretary. 


T 


HE  SCHOOL  for  the  INDIGENT  BLIND,  St.  George's 

Fields,  Southwark. 
Patttm-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Upwards  of  220  Blind  People  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Charitv.  Candidates,  totally 
blind,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  20.  are  elected  by  votes  of  Subscribers,  and  i  free  of  all  costs; 
are  received  for  about  six  >  ears,  during  which  they  are  taught  a  trade,  and  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher  ;  a  few  having  marked  ability  being  trained  as  Organists  An  Annual  SubsenptWB 
of  One  Guinea  entitles  the  donor  to  one  vote  for  eacn  vacancy  at  all  elections  ;  Lite  Subscrip- 
tion 10  Guineas.  .  ...  .        .   c.     ,  PflI 

/Janicrs-Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  54  St.  James  s  Street,  S.W. 

FUNDS  are  earnestly  requested  for  the  Junior  Branch  School  erected  at  Wandsworth 
Common.  R  p  STICKLANDi  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretary. 

IVyT  ETROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 

1V±  TROUGH  ASSOCIATION. 

Supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 
This  Is  the  only  Society  providing  Free  Supplies  of  Water  for  Man  and  Beast  in  U>» 
streets  of  London  and  Suburbs. 
Contributions  are  very  earnestly  solicited. 

Bankers:  Messrs.  Barclay.  Bbvas,  Tbittos,  Rassok,  Bouvsbh,*  Co. 
117  Victoria  Street .  S.W.  M.  W.  MILTON,  Se-rcmrv. 


Subscription*  are  particularly  needed. 
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CHRONICLE. 

IVTO  greater  and  no  more  obvious  contrast 

BMrSpMne*°d  COuld  Wel1  be  than  that  between  the 

lives  and  characters  of  the  two  politicians  whose 

deaths  so  strangely  coincided  this  week.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  there  is  a  single  Englishman  now  living  whose 
death  would  be  greeted  with  such  unanimous  expressions  of 
respect  as  those  which  saluted  that  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
And  he  deserved  this  general  estimation,  for  he  was  a  man, 
if  not  of  the  first  ability,  yet  of  considerable  powers,  means, 
and  opportunities,  who  used  all  three  to  their  very  utmost, 
always  for  good  purposes.  It  seemed  so  improbable  that 
two  of  the  few  really  eminent  persons  in  English  politics 
should  suddenly  die  within  twenty-four  hours,  that  many 
persons  must  have  felt  disposed  to  attach  little  credence  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  Parnell's  death  ;  but  it  was  true.  Of 
him  we  can  hardly  say  that  respect  has  followed  him, 
though  the  gallant  fight  which  he  has  made  for  the  last 
few  months  against  comrades  and  creatures  of  his  own, 
who  were  as  deeply  stained  as  he  with  crime,  and  who 
deserted  him,  has  created  some  revulsion  in  his  favour. 
Had  he  died  immediately  after  the  disclosures  of  the  Com- 
mission— had,  in  famous  words,  "  the  blood  of  Pigott 
"  choked  him  "  just  after  the  solemn  decision  that  he  had 
knowingly  and  deliberately  pursued  methods  leading  to 
murder,  he  would  have  incurred  almost  unmitigated  in- 
famy. But  he  lived,  not  indeed  to  put  himself  in  the 
right,  but  to  be  put  in  lesser  wrong  by  baser  sinners,  to 
"  go  to  the  devil  for  a  woman"  (in  more  eyes  than  Miss 
Crawley's  a  half-redeeming  thing),  to  become  the  victim 
of  Tartufism  of  the  most  disgusting  kind  ;  in  short,  to  be 
turned  grey  by  the  side  of  deeper  shades  of  black.  He 
is  still,  as  he  has  always  been,  something  of  a  puzzle. 
Everybody  acknowledged  in  him  great  abilities,  a  strong 
will,  a  dauntless  courage;  but  there,  not  only  agreement,  but 
positive  opinion  of  any  kind,  for  the  most  part  stopped. 
Why  he  should,  by  means  and  in  a  companionship  of  in- 
expressible griminess,  have  sought  an  indistinct  and  doubtful 
end  nobody  knew.  Few  credited  him  with  much  love  for 
Ireland  ;  it  was  not  apparent  why  he  should  (as  some 
held)  hate  England.  When  he  entered  Parliament  he  had, 
and  tradition  says  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  per- 
sonally and  strongly  recommended  to  him,  the  opportunity 
of  forming  a  party  which  would  have  made  the  wishes  of 
Ireland  attended  to  just  as  those  of  Scotland  are  now.  The 
alternative  he  chose  and  the  reward  he  met  with,  we  know. 
The  moral  of  these  two  careers  is  too  trite  and  obvious  to 
•enforce.  The  political  effect  of  the  two  deaths  will,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  not  be  immediate ; 
but,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  it  must  be  in 
each  case  somewhat  inconvenient.  There  is  one  advice  to 
give,  the  only  advice  good  for  anything  in  love  or  war,  in 
poetry  or  politics— lu  contra  audentior  ito. 

The  result  of  the  Manchester  election  is  on  the 
•Elections,    whole  satisfactory.    Mr.  Scott  was  oDe  of  the 

strongest  local  candidates  possible,  and  he  had 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  anti-Gladstonian  reaction  of  1886 
reduced  his  opponent's  majority  so  considerably  that  very 
little  remained  to  reduce.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  on  the 
other  hand,  fought  the  battle  under  rather  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, which  were  made  most  unfavourable  at  the  last 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Yet  he  has  been  able  to 
keep  his  seat  by  a  majority,  still  further  reduced  it  is  true, 


but  on  a  very  large  poll,  he  himself  securing  more  votes 
than  in  1886,  though  not  quite  so  many  as  in  1885,  when 
the  Irish  are  supposed  to  have  gone  with  him.  On  Tuesday 
last  a  candidate  was  selected  on  the  Tory  side  for  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Raikes.  It  is  well  known  that 
University  seats  are  always  occupied  by  persons  of  mean 
intellectual  faculties,  having  no  special  connexion  with  arts 
or  sciences,  and  generally  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  rule  will  not  be  broken  by  the  selection 
of  Professor  Jebb.  Mr.  Jebb's  address  is  short  and  satis- 
factory. The  deaths  of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Sir 
John  Pope  Hennessy  all  create  vacancies.  In  regard  to 
the  first,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  Tories  of  the  Strand 
must  not  presume  ;  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  abandon 
the  habit  of  leaving  Irish  seats  to  be  fought  for  by  various 
shades  of  disloyalists  1  "  Chucking  "  never  won  any  game 
yet. 

Foreign     In  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  the  quidnuncs 
and  Colonial  on  the  Continent  tried  to  get  up  a  scare  about 

Affairs.  Spain  joining  the  Triple  Alliance  precisely  in 
the  style  of  the  member  for  Northampton,  though  of  course 
Mr.  Labouchere's  well-known  chivalry  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  aiming,  as  they  did,  at  Queen  Christina. 

 An  ingenious  after-myth  was  woven  about  the  Sigri 

incident,  to  the  effect  that,  the  brutal  Briton  having  persisted 
in  manoeuvring  against  Turkish  wishes,  France  and  Russia 
commissioned  the  scare.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  this 
reputable  part  is  assigned  to  the  two  Powers  apparently  by 
persons  in  sympathy  with  them.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
fluttering  of  canards,  if  not  exactly  a  flight  of  them, 
all  through  the  early  days  of  the  week.  The  prin- 
cipal result  of  the  Rosenthal  Bridge  explosion  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  enthusiastic  reception  of 

the  Emperor  in  Vienna  The  Canadian  gutter  journalist 

who  told  stories  about  Prince  George  of  Wales  was  con- 
victed, recommended  to  mercy,  and  ordered  to  come  up  for 
judgment  when  called  on.  Meanwhile  the  gutters  at  home 
are  so  full  1  The  Irish  dynamite  party  has  been  con- 
vening itself  at  Chicago,  and  justifying  an  immortal  passage 
by  generally  describing  how  "  Me  Aunt  Anna  Maroia 
"  brought  her  mother's  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 
There  was  also  free  lynching  in  Arkansas.  A  silly  dis- 
turbance between  French  pilgrims  and  Italians  took  place 
at  the  Pantheon  in  Rome  yesterday  week,  and  much  brawl- 
ing followed.  It  would  appear  that  the  actual  incident  was 
less  offensive  than  was.  at  first  reported.  Instead  of  the 
insult  of  spitting  on  Victor  Emmanuel's  tomb,  which, 
though  it  would  scarcely  have  justified  the  pother  actually 
made,  would  have  excused  any  stalwart  Italian  present  in 
seizing  the  idiotic  brute  who  committed  it,  and  caning  him 
heartily,  it  seems  that  the  offending  "  pilgrim,"  with  equal 
idiocy,  but  less  brutality,  wrote  "  Vive  le  Pape  !  "  in  the 
register-book.  King  Victor  himself,  who  always  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  Church,  even  when  he  was  relieving 
her  of  her  patrimony,  would  probably  not  have  objected  to 
this  at  all.  The  foreign  news  of  the  week  closed  un- 
favourably with  reports  of  fresh  riots  in  China,  and  asser- 
tions of  an  actual  treaty  between  France  and  Russia. 

r  At  Newcastle  last  week  the  sight  was  curious, 

Meeting  though  not  novel— the  sight  of  distinguished, 
or  at  least  notorious,  politicians  endeavouring 
frantically  to  stimulate  demand  that  they  may  afterwards 
have  an  excuse  for  supply.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  moved 
that  "  this  Council  condemns  the  action  of  the  Government" 
— and  might  have  stopped  there,  for  all  the  proceedings 
then  and  afterwards  were  summed  up  in  this  preamble. 
Dr.  Spence  Watson,  who  passes  for  a  man  of  some  culture, 
showed  his  ignorance  of  perhaps  the  greatest  line  in  French 
poetry,  "  Mais  tu  ne  prendras  pas  demain  a  l'Eternel."  Sir 
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William  Harcourt  illustrated  the  political  principles  of 
the  party  which  allows  nothing  to  authority  by  saying  that 
"  they  had  got  their  orders,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  obey 
"  them."  Mr.  John  Morley  protested  perhaps  a  little  too 
much  that  there  was  no  proposition  of  Sir  William's  that 
he  would  not  enthusiastically  second  (e.g.  "  The  conduct  of 
"  Sir  W.  V.  H.  in  the  Dicey  matter  was  that  of  a  gentleman," 
moved  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  seconded  enth  'siastically 
by  Mr.  Morley  V)  How  much  they  all — Sir  George  and 
Sir  William  and  Dr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Morley  and  all — 
loved  Mr.  Gladstone  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  There  were, 
in  the  words  of  the  Cornish  Sam  Weller,  "  gallons  o'  true 
"  affecshun  a-runnin'  to  waste."  As  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  an  impertinent  onlooker  might  have  thought  Sir 
William's  definition  of  principle  more  applicable  to  his 
leader  ;  for  his  speech  amounted  to  nothing  but  this  : — 
"  Gentlemen,  you  have  only  got  to  give  your  orders,  and  I 
"  have  only  got  to  obey  them."  Some  cheap  vapouring 
about  the  Lords  (the  poor  Lords  I  with  Lord  Ripon  present 
as  representative),  and  an  expression  about  Egypt  which, 
if  possible,  exceeds  in  unstatesmanship  the  celebrated 
"  hands  off,"  with  other  things,  diversified  it  a  little  ;  but 
its  main  burden  was  a  very  familiar  one,  which,  we  think, 
King  Solomon  put  a  good  many  years  ago  into  the  mouth 
of  a  certain  strange  woman  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  spoke  at  Torquay,  and 
Speeches.    Mr.  Jackson  at  Leeds,  on  Monday,  the  latter 

producing  some  extremely  remarkable  statistics 
showing  the  increased  prosperity  in  Ireland  during  the 
last  five  years.  Mr.  Parnell,  before  his  singular  end,  is 
said  to  have  criticized  Mr.  Gladstone's  Newcastle  remarks 
rather  neatly,  to  an  interviewer,  by  asking  where  the  satis- 
faction to  Ireland  came  in.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  spoke, 
as  non-politically  as  he  might,  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
freedom  of  Newcastle  this  day  week,  and  his  son  Herbert 
echoed  the  political  speech  of  the  day  before,  at  Leeds. 
There  has  been  much  Parnellite  and  anti-Parnellite  bickering 
in  Ireland,  and  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Healy  exhibited  the 
literal  sight  of  "  great  Timotheus  placed  on  high,"  on  the 
parapet  of  a  bridge,  chasing  and  chastising  an  audacious 
youngster  who  had  insulted  him.  Sir  Henry  James  ad- 
dressed his  constituents  at  Bury  on  Wednesday.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  spoke  robustiousness  to  Glasgow  on 
Thursday,  but  said  not  much,  and  the  Lamentations  of 
Lord  Spencer  had  a  new  chapter  at  Grantham. 

The  Church  Congress  opened  at  BJnyl  on  Tues- 
Congrels^  day>  iu  ratner  bad  weather,  but  with  a  good 
attendance  and  an  excellent  programme  of 
sermons  and  speeches.  The  burning  question  of  Church 
and  Nonconformity  was  treated  by  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester from  the  philosophical,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (in  an  address  of  a  more  elaborate  eloquence 
than  is  usual  with  him)  from  the  historical  and  political 
point  of  view,  and  by  the  President,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  on  that  ground  of  actual  and  practical  examination 
of  facts  which  he  has  made  his  own,  and  from  which  the 
adversary  is  driven  as  often  as  he  ventures  to  attack  it. 
The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  who  also  preached,  took  a  more 
general  line.  After  this  opening  field  day  the  Congress 
seems  to  have  betaken  itself  to  departmental  business  with 
spirit  and  success,  and  to  have  discussed  missionary  work, 
Biblical  criticism,  and  other  things  quite  in  a  proper 
manner. 

On  Monday  last  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  sent  an 
Correspondence,  order  to  the  Times  to  the  effect  that  we  must 

set  about  the  creation  of  an  intellectual  aristo- 
cracy, and  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  Toryism.  As 
to  this  last,  we  are  quite  sure  that  Toryism  wants  no  quarter 
from  Dr.  Parker.    But  the  creation  of  an  intellectual 

aristocracy  1  liien  que  ca  ?  -Lord  Grimthorpe  served  up 

an  agreeable  salmi  of  the  previously  roasted  Lord  Brabourne, 
though  that  impossible  person,  continuing  to  write,  has 
since  observed,  "  If  the  nation  desires  an  Established  Church, 
"  let  it  be  paid  for  out  of  national  taxation,  but  "  &c, 
thereby  once  more  showing  his  utter  incapacity  to  argue  on 
the  subject  without  begging  the  question.    The  question 

is,  Are  tithes  in  any  sense  taxation  'i  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 

talked  about  Egypt,  Mr.  Gladstone's  life,  and  other 
things  in  a  manner  which  must  have  given  his  brother- 
knight,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  a  nervous  headache.  

A  sensible  "  Wykehamist  "  has  pointed  out  that  the  mischief 
on  board  the  Britannia  (which,  by  the  way,  has  been 
treated  simply  and,  we  hope,  sufficiently  by  the  expulsion 
of  four  cadets)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  oldsters 
to  keep  order. 


The  London  County  Council,  on  Tuesday,. 
Miscellaneous,  pursued  its  policy  of  exhibiting  itself  in  its  true 

colours  by  rejecting  most  of  the  street  improve- 
ments, which  it  is  specially  its  business  to  carry  out,  as  a 
piece  of  sulk  with  the  Government,  which  will  not  allow  it 
to  do  things  which  are  not  its  duty.  It  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  tried  to  meddle  with  the  latest  piece  of  scandal  that 

has  defrayed  the  dirt-mongering  of  the  gutter-journals.  

The  Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union,  the  Baptist  Union, 
and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  have  been  disporting 
themselves  in  congress  or  meeting  ;  and  the  Birmingham 
Musical  Festival  opened  with  great  success  on  Tuesday.  The 
primeur,  or  premiere  of  the  Festival — the  oratorio  of  Eden, 
for  which  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  had  written  the  remarkable 
libretto  noticed  here  some  time  ago,  and  Mr.  Stanford  the 

music — was  given  with  great  success  on  Wednesday.  

Mr.  William  Morris  opened  a  rather  interesting  Prae- 

Raphaelite  exhibition  at  Birmingham  last  week.  The 

Folklore  Congress  abode  not  together  altogether  in  unity 
last  week,  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  opining  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  was  wrong,  that  the  President  of  the 
Section  was  wrong,  and  that  he  by  himself  he,  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs,  was  alone  right.  On  Monday  it  continued  with 
success  and  spirit,  Professor  Rhys  discussing  mythology, 
Mr.  Leland  giving  an  interesting  account  of  some  Italian 
lore,  and  Miss  Owen  exhibiting  the  real  Voodoo.  Many 
pleasant  and  harmless  amusements  were  exhibited  to  it ;  it 
dined,  and  discoursed,  and  dissolved  itself  quite  as  Con- 
gresses should,  leaving  only  some  stings  in  the  breasts  of 
Mr.  Max  Muller  and  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie,  and  a  sad 
regret  in  other  minds  that  there  is  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  who  "  cannot  understand  the  mental 

"  attitude  of  superstitious  people."  Tooley  Street,  the 

home  of  fires,  saw  a  great  one  on  Sunday  night,  when  all' 
the  Thames  smelt  for  many  hours  of  smoking  groceries. 
■ — —The  Princess  Louise  has  opened  a  new  School  of 

Cookery  in   Edinburgh.  The  dispute  at   the  Carron 

and  Hermitage  Wharves  has  hardened  into  a  regular 
strike,  with  picketing,  brick-throwing,  rib-breaking  of 
blacklegs,  and  the  other  amenities  of  "  New  Labour " 
civilization. 

The  chief  race  on  the  last  day  of  the  First 
Sport.      October  Meeting  at  Newmarket  was  the  Rous 

Memorial,  which  was  won  by  Galeopsis.  But 
the  best  contested  was  the  Surrey  Nursery,  in  which  Lord 
Calthorpe's  Bellinzona  just  beat  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild's Queen  of  the  Riding. 

Independently  of  the  names  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Obituary.     Smith  and  Mr.  Parnell,  the  obituary  of  the 

week  is  heavy.  The  death  of  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg,  however,  makes  no  difference  whatever  in 
German  politics.  He  was,  in  one  of  the  many  story-skits 
which  followed  the  Franco-German  war,  called  "stupid 
"  Karl  of  Wurtemberg,"  an  appellation  more  unmannerly 
than  unjust,  and  he  shared,  in  the  form  of  nullity  rather 
than  of  extravagance,  the  peculiarities  which  mark  not  a 
few  of  the  minor  German  royal  and  ducal  families.  But 
there  was  no  harm  in  him,  and  he  was  not  at  all  unpopular. 

■  Of  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  small  good  can  be  said. 

By  dint  of  the  old  and  well-understood  tactics  of  an  Irish 
member,  he  won  himself  at  a  comparatively  early  age  lucra- 
tive posts  in  the  Colonial  Service.  He  used  them  for  many 
years  to  quarrel  with  his  subordinates,  and  to  stir  up  a  bad 
feeling  against  England  in  those  of  her  dependencies  which 
he  governed,  and  he  returned  from  them  to  enter  (heavily 
pensioned  by  England)  the  ranks  of  the  anti- English  party 
in  Ireland.  He  was  not  destitute  of  ability  ;  but  there  his 

good  qualities  pretty  well  ceased.  Lord  Portsmouth's 

death  deprives  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  Liberal  of  the  older 
type  and  a  good  sportsman,  and  creates  a  vacancy  in  the  South 
Molton  Division  of  Devonshire,  which  was  represented  by 

his  son  Lord  Lymington.  Lord  Cheylesmore,  who  was 

better  known  as  Mr.  Eaton,  did  good  service  to  the  Con- 
servative party  as  a  fighting  candidate  in  his  day.  Sir 

Robert  Douglas  was  a  soldier  of  more  than  seventy  years' 
standing,  and  of  nearly  sixty  years'  actual  service.  He 
represented  a  family  famous  both  in  army  and  navy,  his 
father  being  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  the  great  naval  gunner, 
and  his  grandfather  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  Rodney's 
Captain  of  the  Fleet  (and,  according  to  one  story,  Mentor) 

in  the  fight  off  Dominica.  Mr.  Knox  was  one  of  the 

best  known  of  police  magistrates,  though  a  retired  one. 
Sir  Charles  Anderson,  a  good  man  and  the  friend  of  good 
men,  was  an  excellent  example  of  a  valuable  type,  the 
antiquary-squire. 
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The  number  of  books  issuing  from  the  press  has 
Books,  &c.    largely  increased  during  the  last  few  days. 

The  most  interesting  are  perhaps  Annals  of  My 
Early  Life,  a  pleasant  book  of  reminiscences  by  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  of  St.  Andrews  (Longmans)  ;  Mr.  Watts's 
Cervantes,  in  the  "  Great  Writers  "  series  (Walter  Scott), 
a  composite  volume  on  Oxford  Colleges,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Clark  (Metiiuen),  and  a  capital  Blue  Poetry  Booh, 
arranged  by  Mr.  Lang  (Longmans). 


MR.  SMITH  AS  LEADER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

IT  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  universal  expressions  of 
regret  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  unexpected,  and 
in  some  sense  premature,  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  should 
have  been  unaccompanied  by  any  suggestion  that  it  was 
due  to  the  unduly  aggravated  burdens  of  his  Parliamentary 
post.  Had  it  occurred  a  year  or  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we 
might  have  confidently  anticipated  its  attribution  to  this 
■cause.  That  there  has  been  no  such  attempt  to  explain  it 
in  present  circumstances  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
matters  have  gone  somewhat  more  smoothly  for  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  last  Session  than  in  previous  ones,  and 
that  the  duties  of  the  leadership  have  been  proportionately 
lightened.  Nor  are  we  ourselves  prepared  to  say  positively 
that  Mr.  Smith's  labours  on  the  Treasury  Bench  did,  in 
fact,  hasten  his  end.  That  they  have  been  onerous — at 
times  exhausting — is  true  enough ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  success  with 
which  he  discharged  his  functions  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  causes  which  must  have  rendered  them  less 
trying  to  him  than  they  would  have  been  to  many 
other  men.  To  a  Minister  of  an  anxious  or  excitable 
habit  they  might  well  have  become  intolerable.  But 
the  late  lamented  leader  of  the  House  was  favoured  by 
nature  with  an  unemotional  temperament  which  saved  him, 
even  when  things  were  going  least  satisfactorily,  from  that 
u  worry  "  which,  as  has  often  been  said  with  truth,  is  more 
surely  fatal  than  any  amount  of  overwork.  His  disposi- 
tions with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  public  business 
were  not  always  proof  against  criticism ;  but  in  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  in  many  other 
undertakings,  the  steady  and  resolute  execution  of  plans 
is  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  their  conception, 
and  Mr.  Smith's  conduct  of  business  was  characterized  by 
that  happy  mixture  of  tact  and  firmness  which  disarms 
opponents  when  their  disarmament  is  possible,  and  over- 
comes them  when  it  is  not. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  his  health  in 
no  respect  suffered  from  the  severity  of  his  Parliamentary 
labours,  and  it  would  certainly  be  perverse  to  deny  that  the 
office  which  he  leaves  vacant  has  of  late  years  become  a 
more  arduous  one.  The  causes  of  the  change  are  not  im- 
mediately apparent ;  for  Obstruction  nowadays  is  less  dis- 
orderly, scenes  are  fewer  and  hours  not  nearly  so  late  as 
they  were  in  the  bad  old  times  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
the  great  Coercionist,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  accord- 
ing to  his  present  Irish  friends,  an  accomplice  of  felons. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  Obstruction,  in  becoming  more 
businesslike  and  decorous,  has  become  more  difficult  to 
manage;  and  inasmuch  as  Obstructionists  seem  to  have 
appropriated  the  principal  advantage  from  the  earlier 
assembling^  the  House,  it  is  possible  that  the  shortening  of 
the  Leader's  hours  of  work  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
increased  strain  upon  his  attention.  After  all,  it  may  be 
better  and  "  more  physical  "  to  sit  up  till  three  or  four  in 
the  morning  while  Irishmen  are  playing  the  fool  against 
each  other  than  to  have  to  grapple  from  four  or  five 
o'clock  till  midnight  with  English  and  Scotch  Obstruc- 
tionists minutely  discussing  every  line  in  a  Bill  or 
lengthily  supporting  conscientious  objections  to  every  vote. 

But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  that  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  become  a  more  exacting  office 
than  formerly  is  undeniable,  and  account  will  have  to  be 
taken  of  it  in  providing  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
hereafter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
practically  unencumbered  by  departmental  work,  and  that 
a  morning  passed  in  such  employment  would  indeed  have 
been  a  bad  preparation  for  many  of  the  sorts  of  afternoons 
and  evenings  which  he  had  to  spend  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  may  be  called  the  mere  mechanical 
difficulties  of  leading  the  House  of  Commons  in  these 
days  will  in  future  selections  of  the  Minister  who  is 
to  discharge  this  function  demand  greater  consideration 
than  ever.  Primarily,  no  doubt,  he  will  still  have  to 
be  chosen  for  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  as  be- 


fore, but  his  physical  powers  and  the  amount  of  any 
existing  drafts  upon  them  will  have  to  be  more  care- 
fully reckoned.  How  far  the  new  requirements  of  the  post 
will  be  respectively  met  by  the  various  Ministers  who 
have  been  named  as  possible  successors  to  it,  it  is  just 
now  needless  to  consider.  Indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
raising  either  the  question  of  the  leadership,  or  any  other 
question  corrected  with  it,  for  some  months.  The  remark 
of  a  certain  ^newspaper  that  there  can  be  "  no  danger  of 
"  Ministeria  complications,"  inasmuch  as  Lord  Salisbury 
"  does  not  dee'm  it  incumbent  upon  him  "  to  hasten  his 
return  to  this  country,  is  surely  a  little  superfluous.  There 
is  no  working  department  requiring  to  be  filled,  and  the 
vacant  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  will,  presumably, 
be  resumed  by  the  Prime  Minister.  As  for  the  question 
of  leading  the  House  of  Commons,  that  can  wait  till  we  are 
nearer  the  time  when  there  will  be  a  House  of  Commons  in 
session  to  lead. 


ALL  HANDS  TO  SCUTTLE! 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  enemies  of  England  abroad 
have  been  cheered,  and  her  friends  dejected  in  an  almost 
common  incredulity,  by  the  language  recently  held  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  about  Egypt.  Except  in  France,  comparatively 
little  attention  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Morley's  pi*evious 
utterances  in  the  same  sense,  and  with  reason.  Mr.  Morley 
is  a  man  with  plenty  of  brains  under  his  bonnet ;  but  in 
that  bonnet  there  buzzes  a  bee  of  portentous  magnitude, 
and  with  powers  for  evil  not  inferior  to  those  of  Io's  gadfly. 
Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  ecclesiasticism  form  a  kind  of 
trinity,  at  the  sight  of  any  member  of  which  Mr.  Morley's 
gadfly  sets  up  its  tyrannous  hum  and  drives  home  its 
maddening  sting.  Now  France  has  got  rid  of  the 
monarchy,  has  made  of  aristocracy  a  futility  (if  not,  also, 
we  fear,  something  of  a  hissing  and  a  scorn),  and  valiantly 
bullies  the  Church.  Therefore,  France  is  lovely  and 
pleasant  in  Mr.  Morley's  eyes,  and  everything  that  annoys 
France  is  unlovely  and  unpleasant.  Moreover,  Mr.  Morley 
is  not  the  leader  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  and  it  does 
not  seem  excessively  probable  that  he  ever  will  be. 
Therefore,  he  is  "  discounted "  at  home  and  neglected 
abroad.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt  says  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  (which 
we  hope  was  shared  by  that  second  housemaid,  and  that 
under-footman  whom  he  himself  made  historical),  has  only 
got  to  give  his  orders  and  have  them  obeyed.  When  he 
speaks  on  such  a  matter  it  is  not  wonderful  that  foreigners 
should  hear.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  wonderful  that  even 
he  should  so  speak.  On  all  subjects  even  remotely  connected 
with  foreign  policy  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  it  is  well  known,  like 
a  man  born  colour-blind,  if  not  like  one  born  blind.  He 
not  unnaturally  hates  the  country  which  has  fixed  on  his 
name  an  infamy  never  to  be  washed  off,  except  by  the  repent- 
ance and  amendment  which  he  will  not  show.  He  is  probably 
dimly  conscious  that  this  infamy  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
his  last  loss  of  power,  and  therefore  he  is  as  ready  to  give  up 
Egypt  to  please  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Labouchere  (who 
we  observe  is  tripudiating  with  joy  over  the  pronounce- 
ment) as  any  triumvir  who  ever  handed  over  a  relation  he  dis- 
liked to  his  colleagues  on  a  fair  principle  of  give  and  take. 

What  is,  however,  most  curious,  and  most  illustrative 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  state  of  mind,  is  his  idea  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  or  he  himself,  or  anybody,  can  get  rid 
of  Egypt  in  some  such  simple  fashion  as  a  man  gets 
rid  of  an  ill-fitting  coat  or  an  uncomfortable  armchair. 
That  he  should  have  forgotten  his  own  bombardment  and 
other  little  matters  of  that  kind  in  the  past,  though  it 
seems  to  have  surprised  some  people,  is  not  so  very 
wonderful.  To  a  certain  sense  of  the  apostolic  maxim 
nobody  is  more  obedient  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  has 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind  (except  old  scores,  which  he  pays  with  great 
punctuality),  and  he  never  fails  to  press  on  to  the  things 
which  are  before  and  that  prize  of  his  high  calling,  Downing 
Street.  But  even  he  might  reflect  what  he  is  prepning 
for  himself  by  talking  in  this  manner  about  Egypt.  Le  j 
us  suppose  that  he  has  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  meet  the 
promissory  note  which  he  has  so  rashly  given  when  it 
comes  due.  Does  he,  we  repeat,  think  that  that  will 
be  an  easy  matter  1  A  few  out-and-out  scuttlers,  a  few 
sentimentalists  who  hate  the  name  of  Egypt  because  of  the 
dishonour  England  incurred  there,  and  some  very  respectable 
and  very  incomprehensible  people  who  have  got  themselves 
partly  into  a  fog  and  partly  into  a  rage  about  the  conditions 
on  which  we  stay  there — these  might  be  pleased  at  Mr. 
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Gladstone  simply  giving  the  order  "  Up  Killick,"  and 
leaving  Egypt  to  be  occupied  by  the  Turks,  the  French,  or 
the  Devil.  But  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  as  some  say,  going 
to  make  Mr.  Labouchehe  himself  Foreign  Secretary  when 
he  gets  the  chance,  or  intends  to  leave  the  department  of 
Canning,  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Salisbury  to  some  kind 
of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  he  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
get  this  carried  out  even  formally.  And  if  he  did  get  it 
carried  out,  he  would  have  an  infinitely  more  fashious  job 
on  his  hands  in  a  short  time  than  he  had  before.  Mean- 
while the  Stock  Exchange,  which  seldom  errs  in  such 
matters,  promptly  sent  down  Egyptians  on  the  news  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  death,  simply  because  it  was  thought  to 
strengthen  Mr.  Gladstone's  chances. 


THE  ART  OF  TITLE-PAGES. 

THE  question  is  whether  it  would  have  been  better  for 
that  man  of  sin,  John  Bagford,  never  to  have  been 
born  1  Readers  of  Mr.  Pollard's  Last  Words  on  the 
History  of  the  Title-page  (Nimmo)  may  answer  this  question 
each  to  his  own  satisfaction.  There  are  moments  when  we 
fancy  that  John  Bagford,  though  a  callous  miscreant,  may 
have  been  permitted,  for  some  wise  purpose,  to  pursue  his 
fiendish  career.  He  was,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  Scourge 
of  God  of  the  Bibliophile.  Somehow  or  other,  as  has  not 
infrequently  been  remarked,  excellent  ends  are  often  attained 
by  means  which,  to  our  limited  vision,  seem  rather  undesir- 
able. Thus  John  Bagford  was  allowed  to  go  about  like  a 
roaring  lion  with  a  pair  of  scissors  seeking  what  ancient 
title-pages  and  colophons  and  printers'  marks  he  might  cut 
out  for  his  collection.  Bagford  was  born,  as  Mr.  Pollard 
informs  us,  of  poor  but  not  necessarily  dishonest  parents  in 
1650.  Bred  a  shoemaker,  he  became  that  foe  of  the  human 
race,  an  uneducated  antiquary.  He  meant  to  write  the  His- 
tory of  Printing,  and  he  might  as  well  have  meant  to  take 
an  ironclad  into  action.  For  his  materials  he  cut  the  title- 
pages  out  of  some  25,000  volumes,  many  of  them  rare  and 
beautiful.  This  proves,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Pollard  says, 
that  books  were  cheap  in  Bag  ford's  time,  unless  he  stole 
them,  or  used  the  accursed  method  of  the  wet  thread  in 
public  and  private  libraries.  Nobody  says  as  a  matter  of 
evidence  that  Bagford  did  this,  but  the  man  who  would 
cut  off  a  margin  would  stick  at  nothing.  However  (and 
this  is  the  wind  tempered  to  the  shorn  page),  Bagford's 
collections  survive.  As  Mr.  Pollard  suggests,  some  person 
of  leisure  might  use  them  for  that  magnum  opus  which 
Bagford  intended  to  accomplish.  At  the  least,  publishers 
might  go  and  look  at  the  title-pages,  and  take  lessons  from 
the  years  when  there  was  art  even  in  a  title-page.  Of 
course  it  would  not  matter  much  if  all  our  plain,  or  crowded, 
or  overdecorated  title-pages  went.  We  have  but  a  few  good 
ones,  among  which  Mr.  Pollard  rightly  notes  those  of 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul's  "  Parchment  Series."  Some  pretty 
publishers'  marks  have  also  been  invented,  or  revived,  like  the 
ancient  sign  of  the  Ship,  derived  from  the  old  shop-sign  of 
Messrs.  Longman.  But,  as  a  rule,  our  title-pages  are  ugly 
enough,  especially  when  they  aim  at  being  "  aesthetic." 

Originally,  in  MSS.  there  were  no  title-pages  at  all  > 
material  was  not  wasted  thus  by  copyists  in  mediwval 
day  s,  whatever  Greeks  and  Romans  may  have  done.  The 
early  printers  closely  followed  the  copyists.  In  1546  Venice 
produced  an  absolutely  perfect  and  complete  title-page, 
with  place  and  date  and  printer's  name.  The  title  is  in 
elegiacs,  with  a  capital  letter  in  red,  all  within  a  really 
elegant  border.  Next,  title-pages  were,  perhaps,  too  much 
covered  by  curious  rather  than  agreeable  woodcuts ;  a  good 
deal  of  red-lettering,  pleasantly  arranged,  was  also  frequent. 
We  cannot  sincerely  praise  the  meagre  title-pages  of  Aldus, 
with  his  Anchor.  Stephanus  showed  some  taste,  as  did 
Galiot  du  Pre,  and  the  publishers  of  L' Adolescence  Clemen- 
tine, and  Villon.  There  is  really  excellent  arrangement 
of  type,  and  a  not  unpleasant  pictorial  border,  in  Devises 
Heroiques,  par  M.  Claude  Paradin,  Chanoine  de  Beaujeu. 
(Lion.  Ian  de  Tournes.  1557.)  The  Elzevirs  and  con- 
temporary Frenchmen  gave  copperplate  half-titles,  often 
beautiful  or  curious,  as  in  Le  Pastissier  Francais,  and  in 
the  Moliere,  with  portraits,  of  1666.  Then  came  decadence, 
"  caricature,  carelessness,  and  ill  taste."  The  publisher's 
badge  was  dropped.  Far  too  much  was  said,  and,  finally, 
the  printer  showed  off  his  resources  in  far  too  many  varie- 
ties of  type.  Two  sorts  are  quite  enough.  The  baskets  of 
llowers  on  title-pages  of  Moliere  and  Corneille  grow 


monotonous,  and  the  artist  is  never  so  successful  with  the 
blossoms  as  with  the  basket.  Then  came  what  we  may, 
as  our  taste  directs,  call  elegance  or  baldness  in  title-pages 
like  that  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (1766).  Mr.  Pollard 
thinks  our  title-pages  are  improving ;  but  there  is 
still  too  much  variety  of  type  and  too  little  skill  in 
arrangement,  while  we  borrow  our  originality  from  the  six- 
teenth century.  Red  ink  may  be  sparingly  used ;  we 
cannot,  with  Mr.  Pollard,  approve  of  blue  ink.  His  own 
title-page  is  in  excellent  taste,  with  a  nice  old  woodcut. 
The  examples,  as  a  rule,  are  well  reproduced,  and  the  whole 
is  dedicated  to  a  lady,  who  is  not  only  a  bibliophile,  but  a. 
bibliographer,  and,  in  part,  author  of  the  pleasant  catalogue 
of  her  own  and  her  husband's  library  at  White  Staunton. 
Title  pages  are  little  matters  ;  but  even  they  serve,  like  other 
straws,  to  show  how  the  wind  of  taste  is  blowing.  Perhaps 
authors  should  take  some  trouble  with  their  title-pages  ;  but 
when  a  book  is  once  off  their  hands,  they  are  usually  toc< 
tired  of  it  to  be  fastidious  in  its  interests. 


PILGRIMS  AND  MARTYRS. 

r)OME  and  the  obscure  little  town  of  La  Mure,  a 
V  small  place  in  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Grenoble, 
in  the  department  of  Isere,  have  been  almost  simultane- 
ously the  scenes  of  rival,  if  not  equivalent,  exhibitions  of 
fanatical  stupidity.  The  folly  committed  at  Rome,  indeed, 
might  have  had  serious  consequences.  That  which  has 
made  La  Mure  conspicuous  for  a  day  was  mainly  comic,  at 
least  to  spectators  at  a  distance.  Both  were  absurd,  were 
meant  to  cause  pain,  and  perhaps  mischief,  and  may  serve 
to  show  what  depths  of  rabid  bigotry  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Papist  and  the  anti-Clerical  sides  alike  in  the 
quarrel  which  divides  all  the  Southern  Continental  nations. 
Happily  nothing  very  serious  has  come  of  either  pro- 
vocations. In  Rome  the  police  prevented  some  of  the 
least  wise  of  the  population  from  answering  a  fool  according 
to  his  folly,  while  at  La  Mure  the  Juge  de  Paix  has  put 
a  check  on  another  fool.  It  is  conceivable  that,  if  the 
authorities  in  Rome  had  not  acted  firmly,  some  ugly  incident 
might  have  occurred  which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  arrange.  There  are  men  enough  in  that  city  who  would 
not  be  sorry  to  make  such  a  piece  of  vulgar  insolence  as 
the  Swiss  student  Conch ard  is  accused  of  the  excuse  for 
counter-demonstrations  which  would  not  have  been  absurd 
but  very  violent.  The  ostentatious  visit  of  the  French 
pilgrims  to  the  Pope  has  certainly  caused  some  annoyance 
to  a  part  of  the  population  of  Rome.  It  may  be  very 
true  that  there  is  now  no  Roman  question  and  that 
nobody  dreams  of  undoing  the  unity  of  Italy.  Soothing 
declarations  to  that  effect  abound.  Neither  can  it— as 
sensible  Italians  feel — reasonably  be  made  a  subject  of 
complaint  that  Roman  Catholics  should  desire  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  head  of  the  Church.  Still  their  visit  is  a 
reminder  that,  after  all,  there  is  in  Rome  a  rival  to  the 
King,  and  that  he  has  partisans  abroad.  When  the  Romans 
hear  excited  foreigners  shouting  "  Vive  le  Pape-Roi  I  "  they 
ought  to  let  them  shout  with  indifference ;  but  human  nature 
is  what  it  is,  and  manifestations  of  this  sort  do  annoy  the 
people  against  whom  they  are  directed. 

When,  after  some  assiduous  cultivation  of  angry- 
feeling,  an  unmannerly  and  manifestly  intensely  stupid 
young  Swiss  behaved  himself  at  the  tomb  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  with  the  taste  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the 
anger  of  the  Romans  was  only  natural.  The  best  course 
would  have  been  to  leave  him  to  the  police  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  course  which  would  have  been  taken  in  most  countries. 
If  M.  Conchard  had  done  in  the  United  States  anything 
equivalent  to  what  he  did  with  the  Register  of  Visitors  to  the 
King's  tomb,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  added  a  ride  on 
a  rail  and  perhaps  a  suit  of  tar  and  feathers  to  his  other 
experiences.  There  were  Romans  who  were  prepared  to 
figuratively,  if  not  literally,  tar  and  feather  M.  Conchard, 
and,  as  that  sort  of  justice  when  it  once  begins  is  seldom 
discriminating,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fellow-pilgrims 
of  this  boor  would  have  suffered  for  his  misconduct.  Hap- 
pily for  him  and  for  them,  the  Italian  police  is  able  to  keep 
lynch  law  in  check.  M.  Conchard  and  two  others  who  were 
with  him  were  arrested,  and  the  Pantheon  was  cleared  of 
other  less  aggressive,  but  not  more  intelligent,  pilgrims, 
who  took  occasion  to  shout  for  the  Pope— an  act  harmless 
enough  in  itself,  but  inappropriate  at  the  time  and  place. 
The  Roman  mob,  which  demonstrated  against  the  pilgrims 
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much  in  their  own  spirit,  and  relieved  its  feelings  in  the 
usual  way  by  roaring  outside  the  French  Embassy,  was 
finally  dispersed.  If,  then,  the  course  which  it  is  said  the 
Italian  Government  proposes  to  take  had  been  taken  at 
once — if  M.  Conchard  had  been  conducted  to  the  frontier, 
and  sent  across  it,  with  or  without  direct  physical  impulse 
from  behind — the  matter  might  have  been  satisfactorily 
concluded.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  course  will,  in  fact, 
be  taken.  The  Italian  Government  will,  we  think,  make  a 
mistake  if  it  tries  M.  Conchard  either  under  the  4th  or 
the  144th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code.  We  have  no  share 
of  that  reluctance  to  make  martyrs  which  is  professed  by 
many  people  who,  in  fact,  are  unwilling  to  punish  the 
offender.  Still  there  should  be  an  adequate  motive  for 
making  martyrs.  We  can  hardly  think  that  the  silly  dis- 
play of  this  young  Swiss  amounts  to  an  act  "  tending  to 
"  diminish  the  independence  of  the  State  or  to  destroy  its 
"  unity."  It  was  hardly  even  an  insult  to  the  remains  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  was  certainly  not  a  violation  of  his 
tomb.  On  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  Victor  Emmanuel 
could  be  insulted  by  the  likes  of  M.  Conchard.  If  his 
act  had  been  one  of  many,  or  had  in  any  way  been 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  pilgrims,  or  excused 
by  the  Papal  papers,  there  would  be  some  reason  to 
make  an  example.  But  it  has  been  condemned  on  all 
hands,  and  by  nobody  more  firmly  than  by  the  Pope's 
own  papers.  In  the  meantime  the  language  used  by 
the  "Veterans,"  and  the  violent  abuse  of  the  French 
which  was  indulged  in  by  "a  captain  of  the  Italian  army  in 
"  uniform  "  at  a  meeting  in  the  church  of  the  Pantheon, 
should  be  enough  to  induce  the  Italian  Government  to  take 
the  speediest  course  it  can  to  restore  quiet ;  and  that,  we 
think,  would  be  to  turn  out  M.  Conchard  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  speed  and  a  minimum  of  talk.  At  the  same  time 
sane  Roman  Catholics  should  be  warned  by  the  cry  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  guarantees  that  their  cause  can  only 
suffer  by  provocations  addressed  to  Italian  patriotism. 

The  "  incident "  of  La  Mure  is  in  itself  much  more  pleas- 
ing. In  this  case  the  fanatic  was  an  anti-Clerical  mayor 
of  the  not  undignified  name  of  Chion-Ducollet.  M.  Chion- 
Ducollet  recently  took  measures  to  stop  "  manifestations 
"  tending  to  disturb  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  streets." 
By  this  M.  Chion-Ducollet  meant  religious  processions, 
and  he  was  minute  in  his  precautions.  He  issued  a  ukase 
forbidding  young  women  to  wear  white  dresses,  or  ribbons 
of  a  clerical  cut  and  colour.  When  nine  young  women  did, 
in  open  defiance  of  this  law,  walk  through  La  Mure  in 
white  dresses,  with  ribbons  of  a  distinctly  clerical  appear- 
ance in  their  hair,  M.  Chion-Ducollet  haled  them  before 
the  juge  de  paix.  They  had  with  them,  it  must  be  added, 
a  bier,  on  which  was  borne  a  figure  of  the  Virgin — both 
covered  with  a  white  cloth — and  they  carried  in  their  hands 
banners,  also  covered,  which  they  held  horizontally  and  not 
perpendicularly.  They  were  on  their  way  with  these 
symbols  of  superstition  to  a  neighbouring  commune,  which 
does  not  enjoy  the  happiness  of  possessing  a  mayor  so 
vigilant,  so  keen-sighted  as  M.  Chion-Ducollet.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  for  proving  to  the  world  how  complete  is 
the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
Republic.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  juge  de  paix  of  La 
Mure  is  a  person  of  deplorably  reactionary  mind  ;  for  he 
actually  dismissed  the  summons  with  costs.  With  a  gravity 
which,  if  it  was  unaffected,  was  admirably  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  if  it  was  assumed  does  great 
credit  to  the  sense  of  humour  of  the  juge  de  paix,  he 
examined  the  grounds  of  the  accusation,  and  showed  them 
to  be  hollow.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  on  a  bier,  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  is  not  a  "  char  de  triomphe"  of 
an  insolent  Church,  and  banners  carried  horizontally 
are  not  displayed,  said  this  Daniel  come  to  judgment. 
On  the  question  of  the  white  dresses  the  juge  de  paix  was 
luminous.  That  they  were  worn  was  not  denied,  and 
with  them  white  ribbons  and  crowns.  But  the  judge 
refused  to  distinguish  between  gowns  and  headdress,  seeing 
that  the  crown  and  the  ribbons  are  properly  considered  a 
part  of  the  dress.  He  then  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
defendants  on  the  charge  of  wearing  a  costume  so  manifestly 
adapted  to  disturb  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  streets, 
"  attendu  que  le  port  de  cet  habillement  blanc  est  usite 
"  dans  une  foule  de  circonstances  in  utiles  a  rappeler,  qu'il 
"  n'est  pas  defendu  par  aucune  loi,  qu'il  ne  releve  que  des 
"  habitudes  et  de  la  mode."  So  was  the  Mayor  dcboute. 
This  story  has  caused  some  considerable  amusement  in 
France,  where  the  Mayor  of  La  Mure  will  probably  be 
heard  of  for  some  time.  The  amusement  is  intelligible;  forone 


can  but  laugh  at  seeing  a  municipal  officer  of  this  stamp 
shaking  what  Michelet  might  have  called  ses  longues 
oreilles  d'dne  at  the  innocent  and  pious  customs  of  well- 
conducted  church-going  young  women.  And  yet  for  people 
who  live  within  reach  of  a  mayor  of  La  Mure,  and  have  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  anti-Clerical  bigots,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  His  folly  shows  what  petty  tyranny  can  be 
exercised  by  Bumbles  of  his  stamp  in  the  present  dispensa- 
tion in  France.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Mayor's  order 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  Prefect  of  Isere,  and 
might  have  been  suspended,  also  that  the  Mayor  broke  the 
law  by  attempting  to  enforce  his  sumptuary  regulation 
without  observing  proper  legal  delays.  Yet  no  check  was 
put  on  him  by  the  Prefect.  He  is  a  good  anti-Clerical 
Republican,  and  that  is  enough.  The  story  partially  explains 
why  many  Frenchmen  still  find  a  difficulty  in  rallying  to 
the  Republic. 


COMMERCE  AND  POLITICS. 

THE  career  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  with  all  its  homely 
seeming,  was  scarcely  less  strange  than  that  of 
Riperda  or  Alberoni,  or  those  other  soldiers  of  fortune  in 
Church  or  State  who  illustrated  the  favourite  maxim  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  adventures  are  to  the  adventurous. 
That  Vivian  Grey  should  have  been  twice  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  an  Earl  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  is  less 
extraordinary  than  that  the  newsvendor  of  the  Strand, 
after  filling  the  most  critical  offices  in  successive  Adminis- 
trations, should  have  become  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  successor  of  Pitt  and  Wellington  in 
the  heroically-sounding  office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  Adventures,  it  would  seem,  are  sometimes  to  the 
unadventurous.  The  story  of  the  good  apprentice  has 
hitherto  had  its  turning  point  in  his  marriage  with  his 
master's  daughter,  and  his  attainment  of  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor.  The  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  if  any  romancer 
had  audaciously  substituted  those  dignities  for  "  the 
"  Chair"  at  Guildhall,  would  have  seemed  an  abuse  of  the 
privileges  of  fiction.  The  processes  which  gave  to  Mr. 
Smith's  acquisition  of  them  that  character  of  the  inevit- 
able, or  something  nearly  approaching  it,  which  Words- 
worth deemed  it  the  function  of  art  to  communicate  to 
the  surprises  of  poetry,  need  not  be  traced  here.  The 
public  mind  has  so  familiarized  itself  with  them  that 
in  some  quarters  Mr.  Smith's  training  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  equipment  for  his  political  career. 
Commerce — not  merely  the  commerce  which  has  its  private 
room,  and  gives  condescending  interviews  to  suppliant 
capitalists,  but  the  commerce  which  sits  at  a  desk  on  a 
high  stool,  or  even  stands  behind  a  counter,  or  personally 
attends  to  the  despatch  department — is  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  the  true  school  for  statesmanship.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  recently  made  the  discovery  that  municipal  business 
is  the  proper  training  for  Imperial  politics.  Look 
at  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  argument  and  the  instance 
have  just  the  weight,  and  only  the  weight,  of  the  argument, 
enforced  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Smith,  from  trade  to 
politics. 

If  any  one  analyses  his  feelings  on  the  matter,  he  will  find 
that  they  rest  upon  a  conviction  of  a  precisely  opposite 
character.  The  real  ground  for  surprise  is  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  emerged  from  the  business  of  the  Birmingham 
Town  Council,  and  from  a  Whittingtonian  or  threefold 
mayoralty  of  that  borough,  with  capacities  for  Parliamen- 
tary life  and  high  political  office  not  seriously  or  perma- 
nently impaired.  There  was  something  of  the  "  porochial  " 
politician  about  him  when  he  first  entered  the  House  of 
Commons ;  his  tone  was  a  little  that  of  the  smart  young 
vestryman.  His  freshness  of  mind  and  force  of  character 
were  shown  by  his  gradually  working  himself  clear  of  these 
limitations.  So  with  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  what  he  showed 
himself  to  be,  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  high  offices 
of  State,  not  because  he  had  turned  up  hi3  sleeves  to  fold 
newspapers,  and  organized  the  service  known  as  "  Smith's 
"  carts,"  but  because  he  had  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
which  were  not  dwarfed  by  these  tasks,  nor  wholly  subdued  to 
what  they  worked  in.  If  commerce  were  really  the  sound 
school  for  statesmanship  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  re- 
present it,  Mr.  Smith's  career  would  excite  less  astonish- 
ment than  it  does.  From  1688  to  1832,  or  even  1868,  the 
higher  commerce  was  the  main  support  of  the  Whig  party. 
It  was  always  strongly  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Yet  it  has  contributed  few  names  of  the  first 
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eminence  to  Parliamentary  and  still  less  to  official  life.  Its 
most  useful  members  have  been  rather  experts  and  advisers 
of  Ministers  on  their  own  special  topics  than  poli- 
ticians of  wide  range.  Such  was  Sir  John  Barnard, 
to  whom  the  elder  Pitt  gave  the  title,  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  himself,  of  the  Great  Commoner.  The  Poulett 
Thomsons  and  Barings  and  Laboucheres  of  a  generation 
back  represent  the  highest  level  of  official  statesmanship 
which  commerce  had  reached  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Goschen 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  no  one  will  say  that  theirs  are 
among  the  great  names  of  our  political  history.  Mr. 
Whitbread — as  every  one  knows,  a  brewer,  like  Cromwell 
before  him  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  since — though  a  brewer  who 
had  married  an  earl's  daughter,  was  the  only  conspicuous 
Whig  of  his  time  who  was  kept  out  of  the  Ministry  of  All 
the  Talents.  Mr.  Cobden,  on  political  grounds,  declined 
office  under  Lord  Palmerston.  If  he  had  lived  until  the 
formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  'Administration,  he  would 
have  had  a  chance  which  he  might  not  have  refused,  such 
as  was  given  in  a  subordinate  post  to  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
of  showing  that  he  could  direct  a  State  department  better 
than  he  could  manage  his  private  affairs.  Mr.  Bright 
is  understood  to  have  conducted  his  business  at  Rochdale 
successfully,  as  he  administered  the  Board  of  Trade,  by 
prudently  leaving  the  care  of  it  to  other  people.  Mr. 
Forster  had  statesmanlike  qualities  and  administrative 
ability ;  but  in  tradesmanlike  capacity  he  was  inferior  to 
inferior  men. 

The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that,  the  aim  of  commerce 
being  personal  gain,  devotion  to  it  tends  to  bring  into 
activity  a  mode  of  looking  at  things  and  an  order  of 
faculties  unlike  those  which  are  required  in  statesmanship. 
These  views  and  aims  in  their  proper  place  are  perfectly 
legitimate,  nor  are  commercial  men  more  selfish  than 
others.  But  the  question  is  whether  the  practice  of  com- 
merce is  in  itself  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  states- 
manship. The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  now  extinct  Manchester  school,  whose  very  basis 
was  the  erection  of  the  motives  and  rules  of  trade  into 
a  doctrine  of  the  State.  Its  tendency  was  to  substitute 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  in  the  material  sense  of  the 
word,  for  national  well-being,  and  to  regard  the  comity 
of  nations  as  consisting  simply  in  the  regulation  of 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Even  in  the  range  of  economic 
politics,  the  misleading  effect  of  the  application  of  the 
analogies  of  private  commerce  to  national  trade  is  shown  in 
the  mercantile  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade.  Our  great 
economic  statesmen — Walpole,  Shelburne,  the  younger 
Pitt,  Huskisson,  Peel,  Mr.  Gladstone — were  not  commercial 
men.  Mr.  Goschen's  knowledge  of  the  City  is  valuable  to 
him  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because  it  is  controlled 
by  perceptions  of  statesmanship  not  derived  from  the  City. 
The  speculative  habit  of  mind,  the  quest  for  profitable 
investments,  the  cosmopolitanship  of  capital,  are  not  a 
training  to  patriotic  statesmanship,  though,  of  course,  they 
may  co- exist  with  it.  The  affairs  of  a  nation  are  not 
to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  Baring  Brothers. 
Sidonia  may  be  as  intimately  versed  in  foreign 
politics  as  Lord  Salisbury,  but  he  would  not  be  as 
good  a  Foreign  Minister.  The  habit  of  dealing  with  men  in 
any  calling  is  a  preparation  for  dealing  with  them  generally. 
In  this  sense,  Mr.  Smith's  experience  of  trade,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  municipal  activity,  and  Mr.  Goschen's 
knowledge  of  the  City  and  'Change  have  been  useful  in  Par- 
liament, as  no  doubt  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
military  career,  and  George  Grenville's  and  Spencer 
Perceval's  legal  training  and  practice.  But  the  only 
sound  political  training  is  political ;  men  must  be  prepared 
for  Parliament  in  Parliament,  and  for  office  in  office. 
Unless  some  other  exception  escapes  us,  the  only  Prime 
Minister  from  Mr.  Pitt's  time  to  our  own  who  entered  the 
House  at  over  thirty  was  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  most  eminent 
in  the  list  beginning  their  House  of  Commons  career  with, 
or  very  little  after,  their  twenty-first  year.  It  is  this 
essential  training  which  is  lacking  now ;  and,  in  its  absence, 
it  is  vain  to  rely  on  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  and  the 
Town  Council  as  nurseries  of  statesmanship. 


A  PARTING  CRITICISM. 

FORTUNATELY  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  comment 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,  the  amount  of  notice 
which  they  call  for  is  far  from  bearing  an  invariable 
proportion  to  their  length.    His  latest,  which  is  also  one  of 


his  lengthiest  utterances,  happens  to  supply  a  very  notable 
illustration  of  this  truth  ;  and  the  task  of  dealing  with  it  in 
these  pages  will,  therefore,  be  no  very  severe  tax  on  our 
own  industry  or  on  the  patience  of  our  readers.  So  far  as 
some  five-sixths  of  that  speech  is  concerned,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  obligingly  saved  trouble  to  his  commentators  by  con- 
tenting himself  with  saying  ditto  to  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  Morley,  who  had  themselves  said  ditto  to  Mr. 
SciiNADnoRST.  There  is  really  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  interminable  series  of  "  ques- 
"  tions "  which  Mr.  Gladstone  set  in  review  before  his 
Newcastle  audience,  still  less  by  a  recital  of  the  vague 
and  uncommitting  promises  of  legislation  which  he  made 
in  respect  to  each  of  them.  It  would  be  generally  con- 
sidered a  waste  of  time  to  append  copious  annotations 
to  an  auctioneer's  catalogue  before  the  sale  comes  off; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  is  less  informing  than  an 
auctioneer's  catalogue,  in  that  he  gives  only  a  general, 
and  not  a  specific,  indication  of  the  articles  which  he 
has  for  sale.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  be  more  precise 
when  the  buyers  are  actually  around  him,  with  the  ballot 
papers  which  constitute  their  money  in  their  hands.  TheD, 
perhaps,  he  will  let  the  working-man  know  exactly  what 
"  boons  "  he  has  to  dispose  of  to  him  in  the  way  of  Eight- 
hours  Bills  and  the  like  ;  and  then,  too,  the  Welsh  Non- 
conformist will  be  permitted  to  hear  something  of  the  date 
at  which  it  is  proposed  to  let  him  loose  upon  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  Principality.  But  in  the  meantime  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Newcastle 
oration,  except  a  general  undertaking,  addressed  to  all  and 
sundry,  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  if  they — 
working-men,  Nonconformists,  teetotallers,  or  what  not — 
will  only  unite  in  restoring  him  to  power,  it  shall  be  made 
well  worth  their  while. 

We  cannot  regard  ourselves  as  under  the  smallest  obliga- 
tion to  comment  seriously  upon  this  sordid  array  of  elec- 
tioneering bribes,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  alike  without 
the  charm  of  novelty  or  the  interest  of  immediate  relation 
to  affiiirs.  The  one  passage  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  which 
appears  to  call  for  any  specific  notice  is  that  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  projected  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  and 
this  passage  has  since  its  delivery  become  even  more 
interesting,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  subject  of  what 
may  be  called  Mr.  Parnell's  testamentary  criticism  on  the 
policy  of  his  former  ally.  It  had  been  inferred  in  some 
quarters  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  censure  of  the  assumed  in- 
tention of  Ministers  to  withhold  police  powers  from  the  Irish 
County  Councils  that  he  was  himself,  at  last,  prepared  to 
make  the  desired  concession.  Mr.  Parnell,  however,  pointed 
out  that  the  local  police  to  which  he  referred  is  evidently  a 
different  body  from  the  existing  Constabulary,  and  that  he 
no  more  contemplates  handing  over  this  force  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Irish  local  authorities  than  he  did  at  the  time 
of  the  Hawarden  interview.  He  is  now,  as  he  was  then, 
resolved  to  reserve  the  command  of  it  to  the  Executive,  and 
the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  of  him,  as  was  pointed  out 
at  the  Boulogne  conferences,  was  "  that  the  Constabulary 
"  might  be  gradually  disbanded,  and  that  then  the  Irish  Par- 
"  liament  might  have  a  police  force  of  its  own."  In  other 
words,  his  language  simply  comes  to  this — that  "  he  would 
"  permit  the  Irish  County  Councils  to  raise  a  police  force  of 
"  their  own,  which  would  exist  side  by  side  with  the  Con- 
"  stabulary,  the  latter  being  still  under  Imperial  control." 
But  this,  as  Mr.  Parnell  added,  was  "  practically  the  pro- 
"  posal  of  the  Bill  of  1886,"  and  any  one  who  has  kept  by 
him  a  copy  of  this  legislative  curiosity  will  see  that  Mr. 
Parnell  was  right.  The  Irish  Legislature,  says  Subsection  (c) 
of  Section  21,  may  provide  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  police  force  in  counties  and  boroughs  in  Ireland 
under  the  control  of  local  authorities ;  but,  says  Subsection 
(b),  the  "  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  shall,  while  that  force 
"subsists" — and  nowhere  else  in  this  great  monument  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  constructive  statesmanship  is  there  a  hint 
of  any  intention,  even  in  the  remotest  future,  to  do  away 
with  it — "continue,  and  be  subject  as  heretofore  to  the 
"  control  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  as  representing  Her 
"  Majesty." 

The  other  "  novel  feature  of  a  disquieting  tendency  for 
"  Ireland  "  to  which  Mr.  Parnell  drew  the  attention  of 
his  interviewer  at  Brighton  three  days  before  his  death  was 
that,  "  side  by  side  with  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  and  in 
"  some  cases  even  claiming  precedence,  are  marshalled  a 
"  number  of  other  questions."  That,  as  he  rightly  said,  is 
a  «  novel  feature  "  in  the  Gladstonian  programme  ;  but  we 
hazard  the  prediction  that  it  will  become  less  and  less  novel 
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as  the  election  approaches,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
test it  -will  become  a  "  feature  "  so  prominent  as  to  obscure 
all  others.  Perhaps,  however,  before  that  time  the  former 
followers  of  the  man  whose  last  political  warning  was  here 
given  will  have  had  something  to  say  on  this  subject  to  the 
venerable  electioneerer,  who  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  playing  false  either  to  them  or  to  us. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

IT  is  a  pity  that  the  arrangements  of  the  universe  pre- 
vented the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  from  perusing  the 
comments  of  the  chief  English  organ  of  Nonconformist 
Gladstonianism  on  his  address  at  Rhyl.  "  Nonconformity," 
the  Daily  News  seems  to  think,  "  is  the  Church  of  the  Many 
"  in  Wales."  It  may  be,  in  the  odd  misuse  of  words  and 
phrases  which  prevails,  necessary  to  be  silent  and  attend 
for  a  moment  before  perceiving  the  full  richness  of  this 
remark,  "  Nonconformity  is  the  Church  of  the  Many."  "  If 
"  my  opinion  was  asked,  it  'ud  be  different,"  said  a  great 
character,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  this  critic 
also  that  to  differ  with  somebody  else  is  to  have  an  opinion 
of  yoxvc  own.  A  common  hatred  of  the  Church  is  a  sufficient 
substitute  for  belief,  for  positive  agreement,  for  anything. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  the  criticism  was  more  than 
justified  by  those  statistics  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  which  the 
Bishop  had  to  produce.  "  When  I  estimate,"  says  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  effect  and  very  gravely,  "  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  Wales  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  Wales, 
"  I  must  be  permitted  to  leave  out  those  inhabitants 
"  who  are  principally  Churchmen.  When  I  leave  these  out, 
"  you  will  observe  that  the  percentage  of  Nonconformists 
"  becomes  considerably  higher."  It  certainly  does.  Let 
us  suppose  that  that  unfortunate  traveller  who  has  been 
gibbeted  for  writing  "  L.9S  femmes  de  ce  pays  sont  rousses  " 
had  been  brought  to  book,  that  a  hundred  young  persons 
had  been  drawn  up  before  him,  of  whom  ninety-nine  had  the 
tresses  of  midnight  and  only  the  hundredth  the  aureole  of 
the  rising  sun  upon  their  brows.  In  ordinary  cases  he 
would  feel  a  little  awkward;  not  so  if  he  rejoiced  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  arithmetical  powers.  "  I  knew,"  he  would  say, 
"  that  the  black-haired  ones  have  black  hair ;  but  I  will 
"  leave  them  out,  and  then  you  will  observe  [to  adopt  Mr. 
"  Gladstone's  own  inimitable  formula]  the  result  will  be 
"  i/i  or  ioo/ioo  red."  It  would ;  there  is  no  possibility  of 
denying  it,  and  by  a  similar  process  of  elimination,  though 
no  doubt  carried  out  not  quite  so  heroically,  has  Mr. 
Gladstone  been  able  to  show  that  the  majority  of  Welsh- 
men, throwing  in  Roman  Catholics,  are  Nonconformists. 

But  the  Congress  had  better  work  to  do,  and  did  better 
work,  than  this  beggarly  element  of  exposing  arithmetical 
sophistries.  It  may  be,  it  is,  desirable  that  the  exposure 
should  be  made ;  for  an  unnailed  lie  is  too  apt  to  continue 
in  circulation.  But  both  in  the  more  polemical  proceedings 
of  the  opening  day  [and  in  the  less  polemical  proceedings 
later,  the  real  raison  d'etre  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  as  else- 
where, was  treated  in  a  fashion  more  satisfactory  than  this. 
All  who  can  rise  above  the  wretched  vote-hunting  which 
seems  to  determine  the  beliefs  of  some  statesmen,  and  the 
equally  wretched  counting  of  heads  which  seems  to  deter- 
mine the  votes  of  many  private  persons,  know  that,  if  the 
Church  in  Wales  could  count  not  so  much  as  one  "  dearly 
"  beloved  Roger  "  in  each  parish,  its  claims  would  not  be 
invalidated.  It  would  still  remain  the  Church  in,  and  the 
Church  of,  Wales,  holding  its  property  by  exactly  the  same 
title  as  that  by  which  Mr.  Stuart  Rendel  holds  his,  ready 
for  Welshmen  whenever  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
possessing  those  qualifications  which  no  Nonconformist  sect 
even  pretends  to  possess,  and  possessing,  besides,  other  quali- 
ties which  Nonconformity,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  negative 
and  recalcitrant  attitude,  necessarily  excludes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Church  in  Wales  has  gained  immensely  in 
numbers,  in  activity,  in  influence  for  good,  in  purity  from 
abuses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Nonconformity  in  Wales  is, 
as  every  one  but  the  ignorant  dupes  of  Mr.  Gee  knows, 
a  mere  modern  accident  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to 
dwindle  in  another  period  such  as  the  short  century  and 
a  half  which  saw  its  rise.  But  these  things,  though  not 
to  be  neglected,  are  not  the  main  question.  If  the  candle 
burnt  dimly,  it  might  be  some  reason  (though  we  do  not 
ourselves  think  it  would  be)  for  removing  the  candlestick. 
But  the  candle  has  never  burnt  more  brightly  than  now. 
It  is  by  resolute  though  not  over-aggressive  activity,  by 


good  sense,  by  sound  churchmanship,  that  the  Welsh  clergy 
must  help  their  English  brethren  to  fight  their  battles  for 
them ;  and  they  have  made  excellent  display  of  all  three  at 
Rhyl  this  week. 


THE  WHARF  STRIKE. 

AS  the  police  protection  given  to  the  employers  and 
free  workmen  at  Wapping  has  been  ample,  work  is 
going  on  at  the  end  of  the  week  almost  as  if  no  strike  was  in 
progress,  and  as  if  the  "  Labour  Leaders  "  had  never  blared 
or  threatened.  That  is  the  history  of  this  much-advertised 
labour  conflict  in  a  nutshell.  The  necessity  for  police  pro- 
tection was  made  very  clear  by  the  disorders  which  took 
place  on  Monday.  Bricks  were  thrown  from  the  top  of 
the  Union  Hall  at  the  police  and  the  free  workmen  whom 
they  were  protecting,  howling  mobs  collected  in  the  streets, 
and  in  one  case,  at  least,  a  carman  was  seriously  damaged. 
Even  if  no  importance  attaches  to  the  circular  calling  on 
the  Union  men  to  fire  the  buildings  near  the  wharves, 
this  rowdyism  was  enough  to  prove  the  need  for  an  increased 
police  force.  As  it  has  been  supplied  with  a  promptitude 
which  was  conspicuously  wanting  on  some  former  occasions, 
this  rioting  was  summarily  cut  short.  It  is  particularly 
satisfactory  that  one  of  the  Union  bullies  has  been  caught 
and  adequately  punished.  The  case  of  this  man,  John 
Haggerty  (Irish,  of  course),  is  very  characteristic.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  threw  bricks  from  the  roof  of  the 
Union  Hall,  and  was  captured  after  a  sharp  chase.  In  the 
police  court  it  was  shown  that  he  had  already  been  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  1 5  th  of  last  July,  presumably 
for  ruffianism  of  the  same  kind.  A  more  telling  example 
of  the  uselessness  of  half-measures  in  dealing  with  men  of 
this  class  could  hardly  have  been  given.  If  Haggerty  had 
not  got  off  so  easily  in  July,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  less  ready  to  commit  assault  last  Monday.  The 
three  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  to  which  he 
has  been  sentenced  by  Mr.  Mead  will  bring  home  to  him 
the  danger  of  being  too  busy  on  such  occasions,  and  may 
be  trusted  to  act  as  a  warning  to  fellow-Unionists  who  are 
inclined  to  follow  his  example. 

The  employment  of  force  having  been  forbidden  to  the 
strikers,  the  strike  has  been  a  complete  failure  from  the  first. 
From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tillett  is  found  urging  the  men  to 
accept  "  a  compromise,"  which  on  inquiry  turns  out  to  be 
merely  the  terms  offered  by  the  employers  from  the  first, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  agitators  are  themselves 
conscious  that  they  have  been  beaten.  They  have  certainly 
obvious  reasons  for  wishing  that  they  had  been  less  preci- 
pitate in  "  ordering  "  a  block  of  the  wharves  by  calling  out 
the  carmen  and  the  lightermen.  The  carmen  have  come, 
and  their  coming  has  made  no  difference  after  the  first 
morning,  and  made  very  little  difference  on  that.  The 
lightermen  have  not  even  come.  So  completely  has  the 
attempt  at  Union  coercion  failed  that  when  the  employers 
met  at  the  Lock  House  on  Wednesday  afternoon  they 
found  nothing  requiring  their  attention.  Abundant  men 
can  be  found  to  take  the  work  on  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Companies,  and  as  long  as  they  are  protected  from  violence 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  supply  of  labour  will  fail. 
The  decision  of  the  Union  to  give  up  the  effort  to 
terrorize  the  free  workmen  by  pickets,  and  to  put 
"  moral  pressure  "  on  them  at  home  instead,  shows  that 
they  have  been  beaten  out  of  the  use  of  one  kind  of  weapon. 
It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  conclude  that  they  will  not 
use  their  alternative  method  if  they  are  not  sharply  watched. 
A  great  deal  of  quiet  bullying  can  be  done  when  men  are 
followed  home,  and  it  will  not  be  the  less  effective  because 
it  attracts  less  attention  than  a  riotous  picket.  Any  in- 
timidation of  this  kind  should,  of  course,  be  even  more 
severely  punished  than  open  violence,  simply  because  it  is 
both  more  cowardly  and  less  easy  to  detect.  If  no  illegiti- 
mate resource  is  allowed  to  them,  the  Unions  will  assuredly 
be  as  well  beaten  to  the  end  as  they  have  been  hitherto. 
In  spite  of  the  loud  swagger  of  the  so-called  Federation  of 
Labour  and  of  the  Sailors'  Union,  it  is  clear  that  the  agitators 
will  receive  no  general  support,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  their  failure  to  carry  out  their  threat  to  coerce  the 
employers  will  increase  the  already  considerable  number 
of  labourers  who  have  left  the  Union.  Their  position, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  see,  is  one  from  which  there  is  hardly 
a  possibility  that  they  can  extricate  themselves  with  credit. 
If  they  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Tillett,  and  accept  a  "  com- 
"  promise,"  which  is  in  fict  a  surrender,  they  confess  them- 
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selves  beaten.  If  they  persevere,  there  is  every  sign  that 
they  will  exhaust  the  funds  of  the  Riverside  Union,  which 
are  much  shrunk  as  it  is,  and  will  end  by  leaving  their 
dupes  on  the  streets,  as  the  wirepullers  of  the  Gas  strike 
did.  In  either  case,  the  men  who  have  thrown  up  their 
work  on  the  Carron  and  Hermitage  wharves  must  needs 
find  their  places  taken  by  workmen  engaged  as  permanent 
hands.  This  cannot  but  make  them  reflect  on  the  un- 
wisdom of  following  labour  leaders  whose  interest  it  is  to 
agitate ;  and  when  that  reflection  becomes  common,  the  day 
of  those  mischievous  and  self-seeking  pretenders  will  be 
over. 


NORTH-EAST  MANCHESTER. 

IT  might  have  caused  some  inconvenience  to  the  public 
service  if  the  new  Postmaster-General  had  been  de- 
feated at  North-East  Manchester ;  but  we  have  never  been 
of  those  who  thought  that  such  a  mishap  would  have  had 
much  political  significance.  There  seems  to  be  still  an  idea 
in  some  quarters  that  the  rejection  of  a  Minister  offering 
himself  for  re-election  is  a  more  pointed  rebuff  to  a  Govern- 
ment in  power  than  the  defeat  of  one  of  their  ordinary 
supporters.  In  former  days  this  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  the  case.  In  those  days  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
argued  exceptional  discontent  with  a  Government  that 
their  opponents  in  a  constituency  should  have  embarrassed 
them  by  refusing  their  sanction  to  a  Ministerial  candidate. 
That,  however,  was  a  period  in  which  certain  courteous 
conventions  prevailed  which  have  now  been  wholly  abro- 
gated. Nowadays  the  fact  that  a  candidate  is  a  Minister  is 
with  the  keener  sort  of  partisan  only  an  additional  reason 
for  tripping  him  up,  if  possible ;  while  it  would  be  romantic 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  opponent  of  so  old-fashioned  a 
chivalry  as  to  abstain  from  voting  against  him  on  that 
account.  Certainly  there  were  none  such  in  Manchester. 
The  Gladstonians  fought  desperately  to  oust  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  and  seeing  that  their  success  or  failure  was 
merely  a  question  of  their  ability  or  inability  to  win  over  a 
majority  of  only  just  over  three  hundred,  in  a  constituency 
in  which  circumstances  have  shown  that  the  Irish  came  near 
to  having  a  casting  vote,  it  would  surely  have  been  a  mis- 
take to  attach  much  importance  to  the  issue  either  way. 

Still  the  contest  had,  of  course,  its  interest,  and  an 
interest  which  was  quickened  by  the  fact  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
sudden  death  having  occurred  two  days  before  the  polling. 
It  was  a  matter  of  much  speculation  whether  the  Irish  who 
voted  solid  for  Mr.  Scott  in  1 886  would  not  on  this  occasion  be 
divided.  That  there  were  Parnellitesaswellasanti-Parnellites 
among  them  was  well  known,  and  to  judge  from  the  report 
of  a  meeting  held  by  the  former  party  on  the  death 
of  their  leader,  his  removal  has  evidently  not  yet  begun  to 
have  the  "  healing  "  effect  which  is  expected  from  it.  "  The 
"  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  caitiffs  who  treacherously  joined 
"  with  his  enemies  to  hound  him  down  was  of  the  bitterest 
"  character.  Vengeance  was  called  for  against  the  seceders 
"  who  so  disgracefully  sold  the  great  and  patriotic  states- 
"  man  now  gone  until  they  were  hounded  from  public 
"  life."  This  is  not  much  of  an  eirenicon;  and  if  the 
votes  of  the  Parnellites  had  corresponded  to  their  words, 
it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Scott  would  have  increased 
instead  of  diminishing  his  minority.  We  may  take  it, 
however,  that  the  worst  they  did  was  to  abstain,  and  that 
their  numbers  were  not  considerable  enough  to  cause 
any  serious  reduction  in  Mr.  Scott's  poll.  Accession  from 
other  sources  enabled  him,  on  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  largest  total  poll  taken  in  the  constituency,  to  come 
within  150  of  his  opponent,  and  to  score  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  doubtless  claim  as  another  "  moral  victory," 
leaving  the  physical  one  to  us — a  mode  of  partition  to 
which  he  will  never  hear  vis  object. 

The  result  came  too  late  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  to 
make  use  of  at  Glasgow.  It  might  perhaps  have  enabled 
him  to  give  a  flavour  of  novelty  to  a  speech  which  was 
sadly  in  want  of  it.  Both  Sir  William  and  his  dis- 
tinguished leader  have  been  guilty  of  some  imprudence 
in  their  dealings  with  their  material.  Instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  over  half  a  dozen  speeches,  which  was  Mr. 
Gladstone's  way  of  treating  it  in  the  days  of  his  Mid- 
lothian campaigns,  they  have  both  of  them  worked  it  all 
up  in  their  first  speeches,  and  have  now  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  about  the  country  repeating  themselves.  The 
platform  of  the  itinerant  politician  will  soon  be  indistin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  popular  reciter  if  this  goes  on, 


and  we  shall  have  statesmen  on  tour  advertised  to  repeat 
their  admired  "  pieces "  at  a  series  of  provincial  towns. 
There  was  indeed  one  novelty  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
speech  of  last  Thursday,  and  that  might  perhaps  have  been 
with  better  taste  omitted.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Secre- 
tary from  1880  to  1885,  the  Salvationist  of  1886,  and  the 
co-operator  with  his  chief  and  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
in  1890,  is  not  exactly  the  right  person  to  pronounce  Mr. 
Parnell's  epicedium.  Fox  on  the  death  of  Pitt  is  not 
exactly,  as  he  seems  to  think,  a  case  in  point  ;  nor  was  his 
Virgilian  quotation  of  the  happiest.  Sunt  lacrimce,  rerum. 
Yes,  there  are,  and  crocodilorum  too. 


COUNTY  COUNCILLORS'  DUTIES. 

THE  remarkable  majority  of  the  London  County 
Council,  whose  ambition  it  apparently  is  to  rival  the 
notorious  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  has  again  dis- 
tinguished itself.  It  has  postponed  several  desirable  im- 
provements until  it  is  allowed  to  dictate  a  new  method 
of  adjusting  the  incidence  of  taxation.  Before  doing 
this  piece  of  work  it  was  the  scene  of  a  very  characteristic 
piece  of  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Charrington, 
than  whom  few  are  more  fit  to  display  the  taste  which 
we  have  learnt  to  expect  from  the  faddist,  the  New 
Radical,  and  the  New  Journalist.  To  ask,  without  giving 
more  than  formal  warning  of  his  question,  in  order  that 
his  discourtesy  might  be  complete,  whether,  because  the 
County  Council  has  to  pay  the  Coroners,  it  has  not  a  right  to 
act  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  over  them,  and  to  justify  his  ques- 
tion by  stating  that  a  particular  Coroner  had  "  evidently 
"  suppressed  material  evidence,"  is  quite  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  the  three  classes  of  person  we  have  named 
above.  Self-assertion,  vanity,  spite,  and  pruriency  are 
found  in  the  combination,  and  it  is  conspicuous  from  time 
to  time  in  the  County  Council.  The  necessity  of  dealing 
daily  with  such  persons  as  Mr.  Charrington  may  be  one  of  the 
most  effectual,  though  it  is  not  among  the  avowed,  reasons 
for  the  extensive  changes  about  to  take  place  among  the 
officers  of  the  Council.  When  this  body  was  first  estab- 
lished it  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  zeal  which  drew 
some  men  of  distinguished  standing  to  join  it  would  wear 
off  speedily,  and  that  before  long  it  would  be  a  vestry, 
differentiated  only  from  the  others  by  the  extent  of  its 
powers  and  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  acrid 
Radical  priggery.  The  prophecy  is  in  process  of  fulfilment 
with  unexpected  rapidity. 

The  work  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  the  stoppage  of 
four  more  or  less  necessary  improvements  until  the  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  outlay  is  imposed  on  the  landlord. 
There  are  some  people  whose  minds  are  so  curiously  con- 
stituted as  to  allow  them  to  believe  that  the  imposition  of 
the  rate  on  the  landlord  would  burden  him  and  not  the 
tenant.  Some  weeks  ago  a  very  choice  specimen  of  this  class 
committed  himself — and  in  print,  too — to  the  assertion — 
which  would  be  astonishing  if  man  were  really  a  reasoning 
animal — that,  because  he  lived  in  a  fiat,  he  did  not  pay 
rates.  There  are  County  Councillors  many  of  this  calibre 
who  can  believe  that  if  a  burden  were  imposed  on  owners  of 
houses  they  would  not  at  once  raise  their  rents  by  a  figure 
which  would  leave  them  a  safe  margin.  In  this  faith  a 
majority  of  the  Council  has  decided  that,  till  the  burden  is 
put  on  the  right  back,  the  improvements  shall  not  be  carried 
out.  The  ridicule  which  was  justly  administered  to  the 
betterment  scheme  of  the  Council  by  Parliament  and  public 
opinion  has  obviously  exasperated  its  egregious  authors, 
who  are  accordingly  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  make  them- 
selves as  nasty  as  they  possibly  can.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  they  have  succeeded  very  well.  The  personal  influence 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  vigorously  exerted,  did,  indeed,  in- 
duce the  Council  not  to  attempt  to  put  pressure  on  Parlia- 
ment by  refusing  to  make  one  end  of  the  new  bridge 
accessible.  But  the  opening  of  Bozier's  Court,  the  removal 
of  Holywell  Street,  and  two  other  improvements  were  post- 
poned till  the  financial  ideas  of  the  County  Council  are 
meekly  accepted  by  the  nation.  The  majority  must  be 
allowed  to  have  shown  some  cunning.  By  not  insisting  on 
strangling  the  traffic  of  the  new  bridge,  it  has  avoided  the 
certain  anger  which  such  an  annoyance  would  have 
aroused  in  all  who  have  business  in  London.  The  other 
improvements  are  not  of  such  general  interest  that 
any  wide-spread  indignation  will  be  caused  by  their  post- 
ponement.   Londoners  are  accustomed  to  the  obstructions 
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which  it  was  proposed  to  remove,  and  will  not  feel  their 
continuance  acutely.  The  County  Council  has,  therefore, 
been  able  to  make  a  demonstration  in  support  of  its  prin- 
ciples with  tolerably  complete  safety.  But  the  spirit  it  has 
displayed  is  not  the  less  contemptible  and  mischievous  be- 
cause it  may  escape  unpunished.  Nobody  denies  that  the 
improvements  must  be  made  sooner  or  later.  If  not  made 
now,  they  will  by  common  consent  prove  more  costly,  and 
the  ratepayers,  for  whom  the  Council  professes  to  feel  so 
much  interest,  will  be  mulcted  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  cost.  With  entire  disregard  of  this  obvious  truth,  the 
County  Council  has  postponed  the  improvements  simply 
because  Parliament  will  not  accept  its  views  in  matters  of 
taxation.  This,  of  course,  is  proof  positive,  if  any  further 
proof  were  needed,  that  the  Council  utterly  misunderstands 
its  position,  its  duty,  and  its  rights.  Whether  the  demon- 
stration will  be  effective  enough  to  induce  ratepayers  to 
take  more  interest  in  the  next  County  Council  than  they 
did  in  the  last,  and  to  save  themselves  from  the  ignorance 
and  frivolity  of  the  body  which  their  apathy  alone  per- 
mitted to  be  constituted  as  at  present,  is,  we  fear,  doubtful. 
The  rational  minority  of  the  Council  and  Parliament  have 
restrained  it  from  the  more  extreme  follies  it  would 
willingly  have  committed.  Until  it  is  allowed  to  touch 
the  pocket  of  the  ratepayer  to  the  quick,  we  are  afraid  that 
he  will  not  be  stirred  up  to  elect  a  majority  of  men  of 
sense. 


THE  DEATn  OF  MR.  PARNELL. 

ALMOST  all  the  conventionally  correct  things  have 
been  said  by  this  time  about  the  late  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  career,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  either  to  repeat  or  to 
supplement  them.  We  may  add,  however,  the  one  remark 
that,  whatever  element  of  the  generous  and  sympathetic 
may  have  entered  into  our  English  obituary  notices  is 
probably  of  a  more  genuine  character  than  it  is  in  nine 
out  of  ten  such  elegies  on  the  death  of  an  opponent.  Of 
Unionists,  indeed,  this  may  be  affirmed  with  complete  con- 
fidence. Our  departed  enemy  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous 
to  us  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  only  a  question  whether  it  was  safe 
or  not  to  regard  him  with  those  feelings  with  which  a 
Roman  soldier  may  have  contemplated  the  elephants  of 
Pyerhus.  We  held  him,  at  any  rate,  to  be  now  practically 
powerless  to  harm  our  cause ;  and,  even  without  looking 
upon  him  as  its  unconscious  ally,  it  was  possible  for  us 
to  survey  the  man  and  his  fortunes  undisturbed  by  any 
active  emotions  of  hostility  to  himself.  Nor  could  any 
one  in  whom  politics  have  not  extinguished  human  sensi- 
bilities fail  to  be  moved  by  the  spectacle.  Mr.  Parnell's 
fall  was  so  tragically  sudden,  the  causes  which  produced  it 
so  ignoble,  the  men  who  assisted  at  it  so  contemptible. 
The  cynical  hypocrisy  by  which  the  transaction  was  cha- 
racterized on  the  part  of  his  English  colleague,  and  the 
shameless  tergiversation  on  the  part  of  his  Irish  followers 
which  alone  made  it  possible,  only  add,  while  rendering  it 
morally  more  odious,  to  the  dramatic  value  of  the  situation. 
So,  also,  does  the  gross  ingratitude — as  black  as  any 
recorded  even  in  their  history — of  the  race  to  whom  Mr. 
Parnell  had,  with  results  which  they  themselves  so  often 
acclaimed  as  magnificent,  devoted  his  life.  The  "  faithless 
"  perjured  Scot "  will  in  future  be  more  than  kept  in 
countenance  by  the  people  who  allowed  their  "  uncrowned 
"  king"  to  be  handed  over  by  the  army  he  had  created,  to 
the  army  who,  instead  of  conquering,  had  already  once 
been  captured  by  him.  That  they  "  sold  their  monarch  "  to 
the  modern  descendants  of  the  "crop-ears,"  not  for  a  groat, 
but  for  a  vote,  is  a  merely  accidental  detail.  The  essential 
infamy  of  the  bargain  was  the  same. 

It  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  it  is  now  quite  possible,  and 
even  probable,  that  they  will  never  receive  the  full  price 
of  their  shame.  The  actual  "  groat,"  indeed,  the  Noncon- 
formist vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Home  Rule,  may  be 
duly  handed  over,  but  when  the  coin  comes  to  be  examined 
they  may  find  that  they  have  mistaken  its  value  to  them. 
What  may  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Parnell's  removal  on  the 
position  and  prospects  of  English  parties  is  for  the  pre- 
sent a  question  of  much  obscurity.  On  first  impressions 
one  would  certainly  be  disposed  to  think  that,  if  any  elec- 
toral advantage  accrues  from  it  to  either  side,  the  most 
likely  party  to  profit  by  it  is  the  party  of  our  oppo- 
nents. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  the  loss  of  Mr.  Parnell  will  operate  as  a  uniting 
force  among  the  Nationalists,  or  the  reverse.    But  one 


thing  is  certain—  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  comes  back  at  the 
next  election  with  a  working  majority  (and  if  he  does  not, 
the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Parnell  will,  of  course,  have  been 
wholly  vain),  the  position  of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers, 
whatever  their  Parliamentary  numbers,  will  be  indefinitely 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  man  for  whose  death,  the 
clearly  traceable  result  of  his  deposition,  they  are  indirectly 
responsible.  With  Mr.  Parnell  in  Parliament,  even  with 
oidy  a  handful  of  a  party  behind  him — he  began,  they  may 
remember,  with  three — but  with  his  ill- defined,  but  un- 
doubtedly considerable,  mass  of  semi- Fenian  followers  out- 
side, they  would  have  had  something  to  keep  not  only  them- 
selves but  their  English  partners  up  to  the  mark.  And 
their  constituents,  however  much  they  might  have  affected 
to  repudiate  their  late  leader  and  all  his  works,  would 
have  secretly  rejoiced  at  his  presence — nay,  would  have  felt 
that  it  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  realization  of 
Nationalist  hopes.  For  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  on  any 
question  as  to  the  terms  of  an  acceptable  Home  Rule  settle- 
ment the  opinion  of  Mr.  Parnell  would  have  been  other 
than  paramount,  or  that  he  would  have  wielded  anything 
less  than  the  authority  of  a  prerogative  vote.  Nor  is  it  a  less 
idle  imagination  that,  if  the  terms  of  the  settlement  actually 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  proved — as  they  would  be  quite 
certain  to  prove — inadequate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
demands  of  Nationalism,  there  is  any  man  now  left  among 
the  Dillons,  Sextons,  and  Healys  who  could  hope  to  be 
one-tenth  part  as  successful  as  the  man  who  conquered,  and 
tamed,  and  at  one  time  led  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  work  of 
"  screwing  them  up." 


A  SPORTING  EVENT. 

THE  enemy  sometimes  says  that,  amid  the  multifarious  kinds 
of  training  and  preparation  which  the  modern  amateur 
athlete  goes  through,  there  is  still,  saving  in  a  few  amusements 
such  as  hunting,  very  little  true  sport  to  be  seen  in  England. 
Big  prizes  and  elaborate  training  and  equipment  may  bring 
their  man  very  "fit"  to  the  post,  but  they  tend  to  minimize, 
if  they  do  not  entirely  remove,  the  element  of  chance,  and 
leave  only  a  trained  athleticism,  which  may  be  a  better  test  of 
power  and  muscle,  but  is  certainly  less  interesting  to  watch, 
and,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  less  of  a  sporting  event ;  for 
without  chance  is  no  sport.  However,  we  have  in  the  craggy 
regions  of  the  North  found  a  little  country  gathering  over 
which  the  genuine  spirit  of  "  le  sport "  still  hovers,  where  the 
prizes  vary  from  a  sovereign  to  half-a-crown,  and  the  honour  and 
glory  of  winning  is  all  in  all.  We  shall  not  mention  the  name 
of  this  place,  because  if  it  were  to  become  the  resort  of  tourists, 
the  last  lineal  representative  of  the  old  wrestling-matches,  morris- 
dance,  and  quarter-staff  play,  would  be  vulgarized  as  the 
Grasmere  sports  have  been.  It  would  have  a  column  allotted  to 
it  in  the  Times  and  be  spoilt.  These  sports  are  held  at  the 
annual  sheep- show  of  the  district  in  the  midst  of  a  certain  dale 
in  a  northern  county.  The  sheep  are  conveyed  up  the  valley  in 
the  little  railway  which  runs  through  it,  of  which  more  anon, 
and  the  show  takes  place  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  inn  and 
posting-house  of  the  dale,  which,  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  field, 
gets  the  profits  on  the  drinks,  which  arejmany.  The  profits  must 
be  very  considerable,  by  the  way,  as  it  is  an  understood  thing  that 
on  that  day  all  spirits  should  be  appreciably  more  diluted  than 
usual,  to  prevent  the  dignified  farmers  of  the  district,  who  are 
obliged  to  stand  and  receive  drinks  all  round,  from  appearing 
unseemly  drunk  too  early  in  the  day.  The  gate-money  (one 
shilling  for  men,  ladies  free)  goes  to  the  association  who  arrange 
the  meeting  and  give  the  prizes. 

The  day  for  the  meeting  was  beautifully  warm  and  fine  this 
year,  and  we  walked  up  the  dale  to  it  prepared  to  be  amused.  All 
the  people  from  the  neighbouring  dales  had  come  over  to  show 
their  own  sheep  or  to  buy  other  people's,  and  all  were  in  black 
hats  and  black  morning  coats.  A  few  were  already,  not  drunk, 
but  merry  ;  but  the  majority  were  severely  respectable  and  solemn 
in  their  best  attire.  At  the  show  the  morning  was  spent  over 
the  sheep,  and  the  uninitiated  did  not  arrive  till  afternoon, 
when,  after  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Herdwicks  and  the  butter 
and  other  prize-winners,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  dancing 
on  the  green,  where  strange  local  figures  were  being  performed, 
until  the  sports  began.  Even  the  sheep  themselves  deserved  a 
certain  amount  of  attention.  Ordinarily  we  have  found  sheep 
the  least  interesting  and  engaging  of  animals.  Certainly  they  do 
not,  for  the  most  part,  impress  one  as  handsome  ;  but  these  sheep, 
whether  by  reason  of  their  breed,  or  because  they  had  had  their 
dwelling  on  the  Fells,  and  came  of  hardy  mountain  stock,  were 
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really  beautiful  animals.  The  rams,  with  their  great  curly  horns 
and  gentle  eyes,  seemed  possessed  of  an  intelligence  certainly  lack- 
ing in  the  ordinary  ram.  Their  heads  were  very  large,  their  noses 
very  black,  and  their  fleeces  very  long  and  dull  red  in  colour, 
from  the  iron-ore  in  the  hills  with  which  they  were  stained.  The 
truth  is  a  ram  may  be  an  extremely  handsome  and  leonine  person, 
though  he  is  not  always.  Presently  the  sports  began,  and  the  country 
people,  in  their  solemn  black  coats  and  hats,  ceased  to  watch  the 
couples  who  had  been  dancing  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  atro- 
cious band  from  a  neighbouring  town,  and  turned  their  sober, 
speculative  eyes  on  the  hounds  that  were  being  led  up  by  their 
owners  for  the  trail.  A  drag  had  been  taken  round  the  semi- 
circle of  crags  which  shut  in  the  dale,  for  the  most  part  in 
full  view  of  the  field  ;  and  when  the  hounds  were  slipped  on  to 
the  trail,  we  had  an  intent  quarter  of  an  hour  watching  dogs 
scrambling  up  apparently  inaccessible  places,  crossing  mountain 
torrents,  losing  the  scent  and  finding  it  again,  till  at  last  the  proud 
victor  rushed,  with  frantic  waggings  of  his  tail,  into  the  arms  of  his 
master  who  was  waiting  for  him.  Next  came  a  boys'  race,  which 
was  watched  with  very  languid  interest,  and  then  the  great  event  of 
the  meeting,  the  Guide  Race,  for  which  the  crack  climber  of  the 
dale  and  the  crack  climbers  of  the  neighbouring  dales  were 
entered,  each  hotly  championed  by  the  natives  of  his  own  dale. 
One  curious  point  about  the  meeting  was  the  stillness  that  pre- 
vailed. Occasionally  a  murmur  of  excitement  would  arise,  but 
the  solemn  Dalesfolk  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  shouting.  The 
enthusiasm  was  tremendous,  but  the  noise  was  small.  Presently 
the  Guide  Race  started.  The  course  was  up  a  steep  rough  fell 
facing  the  field  where  we  stood,  round  a  man  posted  on  the  top, 
and  then  down  again,  and  so  to  ihe  starting-post.  The  men  set 
forth — six  of  them — at  a  brisk  trot,  and  the  local  crack  gradually 
fell  behind.  After  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  comparatively  level 
ground  the  climb  began,  and  the  five  leaders  took  the  slope  to  the 
right.  Then  the  cunning  local  man  bore  away  to  the  left,  and 
after  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  steep  bracken,  had  a  much 
easier,  if  slightly  longer,  climb  before  him  than  the  others.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  natives  of  his  dale  at  the  manoeuvre  of  their 
champion.  All  this  time  the  guides  were  running  at  full  pace 
up  the  fell-side  ;  there  was  no  walking  to  be  seen,  even  among 
the  two  who  had  already  fallen  hopelessly  behind.  Presently  the 
local  man — whom  we  will  call  Jim — reaches  the  top,  and  his 
figure  stands  out  clear  against  the  sky  as  he  goes  round  the  man 
with  the  flag.  Then  he  turns  on  his  tracks  and  begins  to  come 
down  like  the  wind,  running  at  full  pace,  with  short  sturdy  legs, 
down  the  grass  and  the  rocks,  the  heather  and  the  bracken. 
Presently  number  two,  a  much-feared  rival  of  the  redoubtable 
Jim,  reaches  the  top,  and  he  also  goes  round  the  man  with  the 
flag.  He  has  had  a  cruel  climb,  running  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
crag  ;  but,  none  the  less,  he  starts  to  run  down  full  tilt  after  Jim, 
his  long  legs  stretching  out  after  one  another  at  a  great  rate.  If 
Jim  runs  like  the  wind,  Joe  runs  like  the  whirlwind,  and,  with 
great  jumps  from  one  foot  to  the  other  twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  a 
time,  he  comes  like  an  avalanche  down  the  side,  catching  up  Jim 
hand  over  hand,  and  looking  like  winning  after  all ;  for  Jim's  legs 
are  short,  and  he  is  outpaced  at  going  down,  though  faster  at 
going  up.  However,  his  lead  is  too  great,  and  the  slope  down 
hill  too  short  for  winning,  though  not  for  gaining  ground,  and  on 
the  more  level  slope  he  begins  to  hold  his  pursuer.  Then  when 
they  come  to  the  straight,  the  long  man  begins  to  spurt.  The 
straight  is  the  grass  meadow  in  which  they  started,  and  for  a 
time  the  second  man  gains  steadily,  while  the  third  is  pressing  on 
twenty  yards  behind  him.  The  spurt,  however,  does  not  last,  and 
Jim  wins  by  a  few  yards,  the  third  man  passing  the  second  at 
the  post.  Distance  hard  on  three  miles,  we  are  told,  time  thirteen 
and  a  half  minutes !  First  prize,  il,  second,  ios.,  third,  5s.  Jim 
is  slapped  on  the  back  and  rejoiced  over  by  the  natives  of  the 
dale,  and  borne  off  the  field  on  several  people's  shoulders  surfeited 
with  glory.  After  an  interval  for  refreshments — watching  a 
guide  race  is  thirsty  work — and  a  little  more  dancing,  comes  the 
high  jump,  for  which  two  prizes  of  five  shillings  and  half-a-crown 
have  been  offered.  The  competitors  are  clothed  in  all  manner  of 
strange  garbs.  One  small  sturdy  man  in  tight  blue  "  shorts  "  fails 
at  four  feet  three;  then  there  is  a  long  slim  man  who  jumps 
doubled  up  in  a  sort  of  stooping  ball ;  another  long  man,  one  of 
the  losers  in  the  Guide  Race,  "  cow-jumps,"  swinging  his  long  legs 
over  one  after  another,  apparently  without  ever  bending  the 
knee  at  all ;  lastly,  a  big  burly  man  like  a  powerful  brewer's 
drayman  fails  at  the  first  jump,  which  is  about  as  high  as  a 
tennis-net,  but  subsequently  pulls  himself  together,  and  jumps  in 
by  far  the  prettiest  style  of  any  of  them,  carrying  his  huge 
lourteen-stone  carcass  over  as  gracefully  as  a  lissome  professional, 
and  only  failing  again  at  the  last  and  deciding  jump.  His  shoes, 
which  are  either  too  large  to  fit  him  or  too  small  to  get  on  at  all, 
come  off  between  and  during  each  jump.  But  he  bears  it  with  a 
cheery  grin  on  his  big  red  face,  and  we  wish  he  could  carry 
off  the  five  shillings;  but  the  man  who  jumps  doubled  up  in  a 


ball  beats  him  by  an  inch— at  about  four  feet  seven  or  nine 
—and  the  sports  are  over  for  the  afternoon. 

In  older  and  sturdier  times  there  used  to  be  wrestling  in  the 
evening  when  the  men  had  well  drunk,  when  laughter  ran  high, 
and  the  silent  country-folk  had  found  their  tongues  ;  but  a  de- 
generate age  has  ceased  to  wrestle,  and  only  the  dancing  competi- 
tion remains  for  the  evening,  and  that  in  a  debased  form.  So  we 
left  before  the  dancing  and  the  heavy  drinking  began,  and  betook 
ourselves  to  the  neighbouring  station  on  the  little  valley  railway 
to  be  conveyed  to  our  home.  This  was  perhaps  the  quaintest 
and  most  humorous  experience  of  the  day.  For  the  railway,  a  petty 
thing  of  small  gauge,  originally  constructed  to  convey  minerals 
which  were  never  worked,  and  which  thereby  landed  the  line 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  only  boasts  three  coaches  and  a  guard's 
van  altogether.  To  accommodate  the  stress  of  passengers,  there- 
fore, which  the  show  had  brought  forth,  the  trucks,  which  had 
been  used  to  convey  the  sheep  in  the  morning,  were  fitted  with 
rough  forms,  and  there  they  stood  tacked  on  to  the  other 
carriages,  and  the  shaky  little  engine,  still  adorned  with  patches 
of  wool  from  the  last  freight  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  pas- 
sengers. A  second  engine,  the  only  other  one  possessed  by  the 
railway,  was  waiting  in  readiness  in  case  the  first  broke  down  or 
proved  unequal  to  the  weight  of  passengers  behind  it,  and  pre- 
sently the  little  train  of  eight  coaches  of  all  descriptions  moved 
creaking  and  groaning  out  of  the  station  over  the  uneven  metals. 
The  natives  were  stolid  when  they  were  sober,  and  betrayed  no 
anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  journey;  but  the  few  visitors  in 
the  trucks  were  visibly  tremulous  as  the  train  swayed  from  side 
to  side,  panting  slowly  up  the  inclines  and  struggling  feebly  with 
the  break  down  the  declines,  now  leaning  ominously  over  on  one 
side,  now  on  the  other.  The  engine  piled  on  fuel,  and  enveloped 
the  passengers  in  the  trucks  in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  and  most 
people  wondered  vaguely  how  many  minutes  would  elapse  before 
the  whole  concern — engine  and  trucks  and  far-from-permanent 
way — broke  up  into  its  primal  elements,  and  destroyed  the  pas- 
sengers en  masse.  After  about  a  mile,  which  took  ten  minutes  to 
traverse,  a  station  was  reached,  and  the  guard  of  the  train  jumped 
out,  took  the  tickets  of  dismounting  passengers,  unlocked  the 
booking-office,  and  sold  tickets  to  fresh  arrivals  ;  locked  all  up 
again,  waved  his  hand  to  the  engine-driver,  and  got  on  board 
once  more.  Two  more  miles  of  interminable  creaking  and  groan- 
ing, of  swaying  carriages  and  uneven  metals,  and  of  a  very  present 
fear  of  annihilation  when  something — crank,  or  break,  or  axle,  or 
boiler — should  give  way  ;  and  then  another  station — our  station 
this  time— came  in  sight.  The  station  was  builded  on  an  hill,  and 
the  train  slid  merrily  through  it,  unable  to  stop,  from  the  weight 
of  passengers  and  deficiency  of  break-power,  till  an  incline  was 
reached,  when  the  train  stopped  of  its  own  accord,  and  we  dis- 
mounted, glad  to  escape  with  life.  Then  it  starts  again  for  the 
terminus  of  the  line,  some  five  miles  distant,  where  it  will  dis- 
gorge the  majority  of  its  passengers  into  a  main-line  train.  The 
engine  will  then  change  ends,  and  pull  its  medley  of  trucks  and 
carriages  up  the  line  again  to  rescue  more  people  from  the  sheep- 
show,  at  the  same  very  deliberate  rate  of  progression,  after  the 
dancing  in  the  evening. 

Altogether  it  was  a  unique  show,  with  much  genuine  sport  in 
it  and  many  beautiful  sheep.  It  is  lamentable  that  the  wrestling- 
match  should  have  been  given  up,  and  that  the  dancing  prizes 
should  have  fallen  off ;  but  the  guide  race  and  the  hound-trail 
remain,  and  the  jumping-match,  where  brawny  folk  whose  shoes 
come  off  can  yet  astonish  you  by  their  grace  and  agility,  if  not 
by  the  height  to  which  they  attain.  And,  above  all,  there  is  the 
railway  journey  down,  in  which  you  face  death  with  the  con- 
stancy of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo  and  Balaclava,  and  escape  like 
the  veterans  of  those  battles. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

WITHIN  the  past  fortnight  Mr.  Jay  Gould  has  given  another 
proof  that  such  as  he  always  was  he  is  to-day — utterly 
without  scruple,  callous  to  public  opinion,  determined,  and  full 
of  resource.  Mr.  Gould  began  life  as  an  adventurer,  with  only 
the  proverbial  half-crown  in  his  pocket,  and  to-day,  though  he  is 
the  owner  of  millions  (he  is  reputed  to  be  worth  25  millions 
sterling),  he  is  an  adventurer  still.  But  he  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  adventurer.  He  has  extraordinary  skill  in  manipu- 
lating the  stock  markets.  His  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  is 
to  buy  up  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  some  railroad  Company 
which  for  the  time  being  is  under  a  cloud ;  then  to  create  an  im- 
pression that  the  Company  has  escaped  from  its  difficulties,  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  shares  exorbitantly  ;  sell  out  to  the  public, 
and  leave  the  Company  in  a  more  hopeless  condition  than  when 
he  first  took  it  in  hand.  In  this  way  he  has  wrecked  the  Erie,  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  the  Wabash.    He  has,  however,  held  on  to 
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the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company— a  Company  that  has 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  telegraph  business  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  its  subsi- 
diary lines.  Some  years  ago  he  brought  the  Union  Pacific  into 
such  low  -water  that  the  shareholders  at  last  combined  together, 
and  drove  him  and  his  nominees  out  of  the  directorate.  During 
the  Earing  crisis  of  last  year  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
buying  once  more  such  a  number  of  shares  of  the  Company 
as  gave  him  control ;  he  compelled  the  Board  to  resign  and  got 
elected  a  Board  of  his  own  choosing.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  he  would  follow  his  old  methods;  that  he  would  try  to 
induce  the  public  to  believe  that  he  had  become  reformed  and 
intended  to  manage  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  and  that,  for  some  years  at  all  events,  the  shares 
would  command  a  high  price  in  the  market.  But  whether  it  was 
that  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  suddenness  and  rapidity  of  the 
rise  of  the  past  few  weeks  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  seems  to 
have  sold  the  shares  he  bought  last  year,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one  it  was  announced  last  month  that  the  Union  Pacific 
had  a  floating  debt  of  20  million  dollars,  that  the  creditors  were 
not  willing  to  continue  the  loans,  that  the  Company  was  unable 
to  sell  bonds  sufficient  to  wipe  off  the  floating  debt,  and  that 
probably,  therefore,  a  receiver  would  have  to  be  appointed.  There 
was  a  very  large  speculation  in  the  shares  of  the  Company  at  the 
time,  and  apparently  the  object  of  these  rumours  was  to  break  down 
the  general  market,  and  enable  Mr.  Gould  and  his  friends  to  buy 
on  their  own  terms.  But  the  great  banking  house  of  Drexel 
Morgan  &  Co.  stepped  in,  most  of  the  creditors  agreed  to  con- 
tinue their  loans,  and  Mr.  Morgan  proposed  a  loan  of  million 
dollars  to  satisfy  those  creditors  who  proved  obdurate.  The  loan 
was  readily  subscribed,  the  floating  debt  was  arranged,  and  it  was 
found  impossible,  therefore,  to  appoint  a  receiver,  so  that  Mr. 
Gould  and  his  friends  have  been  checkmated  in  this  instance. 
He  then  allowed  it  to  get  abroad  that  the  usual  quarterly 
dividend  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  would  not  be  paid.  The  line 
has  long  been  under  Mr.  Gould's  control,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  shares  were  so  largely  held  by  him  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  trifle  with  its  interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  shares  fell,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  fully  25  per  cent., 
and  the  dividend  has  not  been  paid.  Mr.  Gould's  excuse  is  that 
the  Company  is  not  earning  a  dividend,  that  he  and  some  of  his 
friends  have  had  to  make  large  advances  to  it,  and  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  all  sound  principles  of  management  to  go  on 
borrowing  for  the  sake  of  paying  dividends.  The  American  finan- 
cial public,  however,  attaches  little  credit  to  Mr.  Gould's  state- 
ments. It  believes  that  the  accounts  of  the  Companies  which  he 
controls  are  made  up  just  as  suits  his  own  purposes;  that  when 
he  wishes  the  shares  to  be  high  the  accounts  look  well,  when  he 
wishes  them  to  be  low  the  accounts  look  ill.  At  all  events,  it 
always  happens  that  when  any  of  his  Companies  break  down,  it 
is  found  that  he  has  just  previously  been  lending  largely  to  the 
Company,  and  that  by  thus  becoming  creditor  he  is  in  a  position 
to  continue  his  control,  whatever  may  happen.  Mr.  Gould,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  as  successful  in  his  recent  operations  as  he 
formerly  used  to  be.  For  the  time  being,  at  all  events,  he  has 
been  utterly  defeated  in  his  attempt  upon  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  apparently  the  control  has  passed  from  himself  to  the  great 
banking  house  above  mentioned,  while  the  Union  Pacific  in- 
cident continued  only  for  a  few  days  to  depress  the  market. 
Evidently  he  is  no  longer  the  power  in  the  American  stock 
markets  that  he  once  was.  Public  opinion  is  much  stronger 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  is  much  more  decided  in  its  condemna- 
tion of  his  methods,  while  the  great  capitalists  are  less  afraid  of 
him,  and  are  more  ready  to  take  what  measures  they  think 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

During  the  week  ended  "Wednesday  night  over  three-quarters  of 
a  million  sterling  in  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  export,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  with- 
drawals will  continue,  especially  those  for  New  York.  It  was 
therefore  thought  probable  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  would  on  Thursday  raise  their  rate  of  discount  to  4  per 
cent. ;  but  they  have  not  done  so.  Apparently  they  fear  that  they 
would  not  be  properly  supported  by  the  outside  market.  Bill- 
brokers  and  discount-houses  are  competing  recklessly  for  bills, 
and  the  joint-stock  banks  are  doing  the  same.  It  was  hoped  that 
when  they  undertook  to  publish  monthly  accounts  they  would 
recognize  the  necessity  of  keeping  larger  cash  reserves,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  would  keep  up  rates  in  the  open  market  better 
than  they  formerly  did.  But  the  hope  has  not  been  realized. 
The  banks  are  all  employing  their  reserves  far  too  freely,  and 
are  throwing  upon  the  Bank  of  England  the  burden  of  protecting 
the  banking  reserve.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Bank  of  England 
shrinks  from  attempting,  unsupported,  to  raise  rates,  and  therefore 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  drain  of  gold  will  go  on,  and  that  by- 
and-bye  the  market  will  be  disturbed. 


The  Silver  market  continues  very  quiet,  and  the  price  has  fallen 
to  44|d.  per  oz. 

The  scare  caused  by  Mr.  Jay  Gould  in  New  York  came  to  an 
end  on  Friday  of  last  week.  The  great  operators  there  seem  to 
have  concluded  that,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events,  he  has  been 
defeated ;  and  they  began  buying  on  so  large  a  scale  that  prices 
rapidly  recovered.  There  was  again  a  very  active  business  on  Satur- 
day. During  Monday,  however,  there  was  less  doing,  although  the 
purchases  of  Erie  shares  were  enormous  and  there  was  a  considerable 
rise.  The  London  market  followed  the  lead  of  New  York  to  some 
extent,  but  not  as  eagerly  as  it  did  recently ;  indeed,  throughout 
the  week  selling  has  rather  exceeded  purchases,  and  in  most  other 
departments  prices  have  given  way.  A  number  of  influences 
have  combined  to  warn  operators  that  they  have  been  going  too 
fast  of  late.  First  among  these  is  the  Bill  introduced  into  the 
Argentine  Congress  proposing  a  two  years'  moratorium,  or  sus- 
pension of  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  debt  in  the  case  of 
gold  contracts.  The  measure  is  unconstitutional  and  probably 
cannot  be  enforced ;  but  if  by  any  chance  it  is  enforced 
it  will  be  a  very  serious  matter,  indeed,  for  European  bankers 
doing  business  in  the  Eepublic.  Early  in  the  week,  too, 
the  Chartered  Mer  antile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and  China 
issued  a  report  in  which  it  is  stated  that  during  the  past  half-year 
there  have  been  several  failures  in  which  the  bank  was  involved, 
the  result  being  that  the  directors  have  had  to  withdraw  125,000/. 
from  the  reserve  fund,  and  are  unable  to  declare  a  dividend. 
This  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  report  from  the  Bank 
of  South  Australia,  in  which  the  shareholders  are  told  that,  to 
provide  for  bad  debts,  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  whole  of 
the  reserve  fund,  amounting  to  100,000/.,  and.  to  write  off  6/.  per 
share  of  capital.  Other  Indian  and  Australian  banks  must,  of 
course,  have  suffered  losses,  and,  naturally,  it  is  inferred  that 
more  disclosures  will  come  to  light.  Then,  again,  the  Paris 
Bourse  evidently  finds  it  very  difficult  to  combat  the  influences 
which  are  tending  to  bring  down  all  international  securities. 
There  may  be  no  break  until  the  Russian  loan  is  placed ;  but 
after  that  a  decline  in  prices  seems  inevitable. 

The  prospectus  of  this  loan,  which  will  be  found  in  our  adver- 
tisement columns,  was  issued  on  Thursday  morning.  The  loan 
amounts  to  500  million  francs,  or  19,775,000/.  The  issue  price 
is  78/.  17s.  per  bond  of  98/.  17s.  6d.,  or  just  79!  per  cent.,  and 
the  loan  is  issued  simultaneously  in  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
Amsterdam,  and  Copenhagen.  Of  course  its  success  in  Paris  is 
already  assured. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  September  are  fairly  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  true  that  the  value  of  the  imports  shows  a  falling  off 
of  1,362,000/.,  or  about  3^  per  cent.,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  shows  a 
decrease  of  1,971,000/.,  or  about  8i  per  cent.  But  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that,  owing  to  the  McKinley  Act,  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  twelve  months  ago  were  greatly  swollen. 


"With  the  exception  of  the  American  market,  most  departments 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  show  a  decline  in  prices  for  the  week. 
Americans  have  recovered.  Thus  Atchison  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  at  46J,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  if  ;  and  Erie  shares  closed  at  32-j,  a  rise  of  2.  Milwaukee 
closed  at  77^,  a  rise  off;  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at 
82§,  a  rise  of  f  ;  and  Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  1285,  a  rise 
of  ^.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in 
Home  Railway  stocks,  the  greatest  being  in  Brighton  A, 
which  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  145^,  a  fall  of  if. 
In  the  stocks  of  the  great  Companies  the  fall  is  less  ; 
but  most  of  them  show  a  decline.  Thus  London  and  North- 
western closed  on  Thursday  at  169  J,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  f.  Great  "Western  closed  at  157^,  a  fall 
of  North-Eastern  closed  at  154^,  a  fall  of  |,  and  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  closed  at  107^,  a  fall  of  I.  Naturally  the  deprecia- 
tion in  Argentine  railway  stocks  has  continued.  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at  67-70,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  3.  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern  closed  at  27-9,  also  a  fall  of  3  ;  and  Central  Argentine 
closed  at  49-51,  a  fall  of  4.  The  Argentine  bonds  of  1886— 
the  interest  on  which,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  is  to  be  paid  in 
gold — closed  at  572,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  2jJ ;  and  the  funding 
loan,  which  is  secured  on  the  Customs,  and  bears  6  per  cent, 
interest,  closed  at  56J,  a  fall  of  %\.  The  National  Cedulas 
dropped  1  \  during  the  week.  Thus  the  A  series  closed  on  Thursday 
at  I7|,  the  B  at  18^,  and  the  E  at  i6f.  In  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Six  per  Cents  of  1882  the  fall  has  been  as  much  as  5  ;  they  closed 
on  Thursday  evening  at  31-3;  and  the  Provincial  Cedulas  also 
fell  about  \,  the  I  series  closing  at  12.  Naturally,  too,  the 
shares  of  banks  doing  business  in  the  Argentine  Republic  have 
considerably  depreciated.    Thus,  the  shares  of  the  London  and 
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River  Plate  Bank  closed  on  Thursday  at  21-3,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  3  ;  the  Chartered  Mercantile  of 
India  shares  closed  at  14-16,  a  fall  of  4  ;  and  the  Bank  of  South 
Australia  shares  closed  at  1 1  -13,  also  a  fall  of  4. 


VARESE. 

TN  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Italy  stands  the  town 
of  Varese.  It  is  situated  in  a  hilly  country,  from  which  on 
one  side  is  to  "be  seen  Monte  Kosa  towering  over  other  snow- 
capped peaks,  and  on  the  other  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy. 
The  richness  of  the  soil,  the  many  villas,  villages,  and  campaniles 
dotted  about  the  landscape,  give  to  this  part  of  the  country  the 
name  of  The  Garden  of  Italy.  The  town  itself  is  most  flourishing, 
so  much  so  that  when  the  King  of  Italy  made  a  progress  through 
the  principal  cities  of  his  kingdom,  it  was  the  only  one  that  did 
not  present  a  petition  for  favours  to  be  conferred.  It  is  a  bright 
town  without  any  very  picturesque  feature,  although  it  possesses 
many  public  buildings.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  used  to  belong  to  a 
Duke  of  Modena,  of  which,  a  well-Iaid-out  garden  behind  it, 
now  a  public  park,  is  the  be9t  feature.  Several  circular  ter- 
races are  cut  out  of  a  steep  slope,  with  fountains,  and  a  wood 
crowning  the  top  from  whence  on  the  other  side  a  glorious 
view  is  obtained  of  Monte  Rosa  and  its  chain.  In  the  town 
a  series  of  streets  with  arcades  meet  in  a  small  central 
piazza,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  glorified  Seven  Dials. 
Following  one  of  these  arcades,  we  come  to  the  piazza  where 
stands  the  principal  church  of  San  Vittore.  It  is  built  in  the 
usual  basilica  form  of  Italian  churches,  and  is  highly  frescoed  and 
coloured  inside,  showing  the  usual  contrasts  of  an  attempt  at  high 
art  and  vulgar  tawdriness  so  conspicuous  in  modern  Italian  art. 
The  most  interesting  objects  in  it  are  two  very  finely  carved  pulpits, 
or  ambos,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  and 
two  fine  choir  galleries  on  either  side  inside.  There  are  also  one 
or  two  fair  pictures — one  of  the  Magdalene,  by  Morazzone,  and  a 
St.  George  by  Cerano.  A  very  graceful  campanile,  with  a  good 
chime  of  bells,  stands  on  one  side  of  the  church.  The  town  has  a 
green  market-place,  surrounded  by  the  usual  pollarded  acacias, 
where  are  to  be  seen  the  patient  white  oxen  of  the  country 
standing  for  hours  in  the  hot  sun,  tightly  yoked  together,  waiting 
for  some  would-be  purchaser.  A  barrack  and  the  opera-house 
complete  the  list  of  public  buildings.  At  the  latter  a  very  fair 
representation  of  /  Pescatori  di  Perle  of  Bizet  was  given  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  notwithstanding  the  rather  faded  and 
"  out-of-elbow  "  appearance  of  the  tiers  of  boxes  which  reach  up 
to  the  top.  The  factories  in  the  town  are  well  worth  seeing,  if 
only  to  show  what  good  results  can  proceed  from  very  imperfect 
and  out-of-date  machinery.  The  country  round  produces  a  sin- 
gularly rich  and  soft  silk  ;  so  much  so  that,  when  machinery  was 
first  introduced  for  the  working  of  silk,  it  was  found  very  difficult 
to  adjust  it  to  the  local  produce.  There  are  factories  for  spinning 
the  silk ;  some  for  weaving,  of  which  the  produce  is  beautiful  in 
texture  and  pattern,  notwithstanding  the  rather  elementary  pro- 
cess. Several  cotton  factories  also  stand  round  about  the  town  ; 
for  Italy  entirely  consumes  its  own  cotton  goods,  exporting  but 
little  except  to  Portuguese  Africa.  Great  hopes  are  fixed  on  this 
cotton  industry  for  reviving  trade  and  bringing  brighter  times  to 
Italian  finances.  An  organ  factory  also  exists  in  the  town  which 
has  produced  really  good  instruments,  the  largest  of  which  is  at 
the  Duomo  at  Como. 

The  peasantry  round  bear  happy,  contented  countenances, 
although  they  would  be  considered  miserably  poor  in  most  other 
countries.  This  poverty  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fatal  metayer  system 
which  prevails  almost  throughout  all  Italy,  in  addition  to  a  fixed 
rent  for  the  houses.  In  many  places  the  system  is  very  compli- 
cated, the  "half"  being  very  capricious.  For  instance,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  the  whole  of  the  best  corn  which  the  tenant 
is  obliged  to  grow  goes  to  the  padrone  or  landlord  ;  whilst  the 
maize  entirely  belongs  to  the  former.  The  continual  and  almost 
sole  use  of  Indian  corn  as  food  engenders  a  serious  disease 
which  involves  hospitals,  &c.  ;  but  this  part  of  Italy  having  the 
most  fertile  soil,  the  people  are  better  off  than  in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  The  houses  are  roomy  and  airy,  but  poorly  furnished, 
and  the  holdings  of  the  poor  are  about  two perdiche,  a  local  measure 
which,  roughly  speaking,  is  rather  more  than  an  acre  in  extent. 
The  people  are  very  devout,  and  any  visitor  would  have  been  much 
impressed  by  the  decorations  of  a  small  church  in  the  village  of 
Casbenno,  close  to  Varese,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  The  decorations 
were  chiefly  of  flowers,  gauze,  and  tawdry  tinsel,  but  most  tasteful 
in  arrangement,  the  whole  expenses  of  which  were  collected  in 
pence  from  the  very  poorest.  Besides  this,  several  of  the  peasants 
brought  offerings,  some  of  a  most  poetical  kind — for  instance,  a 
round  open  basket  decorated  with  flowers,  and  inside  a  pair  of 


pure  white  chickens  nestling.  These  offerings  were  sold  outside 
the  church,  when  the  procession  had  passed  in.  This  little 
village  of  Casbenno  also  boasts  of  a  local  wine  called  after  it ; 
but,  like  much  of  the  vin  ordinaire  of  the  country,  it  is  not  very 
far  removed  from  vinegar,  although  quite  drinkable.  Here  also 
stands  the  Grand  Hotel,  Varese  (Excelsior,  to  give  it  its  full 
name),  the  great  resort  of  tourists,  invalids,  and  Italian  families 
in  the  hot  months.  It  was  an  old  palace  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  Recalcati,  and  is  princely  in  its  dimensions,  with  clois- 
ters, corridors,  and  innumerable  reception-rooms,  whilst  the 
gardens  and  terraces,  kept  up  in  thorough  Italian  style,  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  hotel  is  charmingly  situated  as  a  centre  for 
touring  in  the  Italian  lakes,  Como  and  Maggiore  being  about 
equidistant,  while  Varese  itself  has  a  fair-sized  lake  about  two  miles 
from  it,  bearing  its  own  name.  The  shores  at  the  south  end  are  not 
very  interesting,  but  at  the  north  end  Monte  Rosa,  Monte  Viso, 
and  a  chain  of  mountains  with  vivid  colouring  overshadow  it 
grandly,  whilst  a  most  interesting  island  has  remains  of  pre- 
historic times  for  which  a  museum  has  been  built.  Fish  abound 
in  the  lake,  but  unless  the  fisherman  is  very  energetic,  and  ready 
to  go  out  at  five  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  the 
chances  of  catching  them  are  very  small,  what  with  the  brilliant 
sunshine  and  the  clearness  of  the  water 

The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Varese  is  to  the  Sacro 
Monte  della  Madonna,  a  high  conical  hill,  visible  from  all  round 
the  country.  A  zigzag  pebble-paved  road  emerges  from  an  arch- 
way, climbs  up  the  hill,  at  each  angle  of  which  stands  a  shrine  or 
chapel,  and  close  to  the  top  a  little  village  and  church  clinging  to 
the  face  of  the  rock,  whilst  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  con- 
vent. There  is  a  sacred  mount  similar  to  it  near  the  Lake  of 
Como.  These  chapels  are  fourteen  in  number,  each  one  con- 
taining an  artistically  grouped  scene  from  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
in  more  than  life-sized  terra-cotta-coloured  figures.  They  are 
wonderfully  realistic,  the  forms  well  modelled,  although  the 
colouring  is  often  crude.  They  have  been  frequently  com- 
pared to  an  inanimate  miracle-play.  The  groups  are  only 
gazed  upon  from  a  grated  window  outside,  for  darkness  and 
distance  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  devout  pilgrims 
are  bound  to  pay  their  devotions  to  each  shrine  on  ascending 
the  hill.  A  curious  anachronism  is  very  apparent  in  the 
group  of  the  Annunciation,  where  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  in 
a  bed-room  with  a  canopied  bed  and  furnished  room  after  the 
style  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  last  group  of  the  Assump- 
tion the  figure  of  St.  John  is  strikingly  like  the  late  Canon 
Liddon.  Close  to  the  summit  stands  the  highly  ornamented 
and  frescoed  church,  but  in  very  rococo  style.  An  upper  chapel 
contains  two  black  mummified  corpses  with  silver  crown9  con- 
cealed by  a  hinged  panel  over  the  altar,  whilst  beneath  the 
church  there  is  a  very  ancient  crypt.  This  has  no  architectural 
beauty,  but  is  of  great  age,  with  remains  of  old  frescoes, 
some  very  well  preserved,  and  dating  from  the  war  of  the 
heretics  in  the  seventh  century.  A  Capuchin  monk,  Agaggiari 
by  name,  built  the  present  fourteen  chapels  on  the  Sacro  Monte 
out  of  funds  raised  by  himself  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the 
mountain  has  been  sacred  ever  since  the  days  of  Saint  Ambrose. 
A  small  village  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  called  San  Ambrogio, 
also  in  commemoration  of  it.  In  recent  times  the  environs  of 
Varese  have  again  been  the  scene  of  a  warlike  campaign. 
Marshal  Urban,  with  10,000  Austrians,  felt  certain  of  entrapping 
and  capturing  Garibaldi's  troops.  He  barred  the  route,  as  he 
thought,  between  Laveno  and  Como,  but  Garibaldi  outwitted 
him  by  ostentatiously  fortifying  the  Villa  Medici  Melagnono, 
then  lighting  numerous  camp  fires,  meanwhile  escaping  with  his 
force  through  the  mountain  ravines,  reaching  Como  in  perfect 
safety. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

rpiIE  Dancing  Girl,  with  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  closed, 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  in  July 
last,  was,  naturally  enough,  selected  to  reopen  it  last  Monday 
night  for  the  current  season.  It  has  been  played  in  almost  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  everywhere  has 
met  with  success,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  to 
come  its  prosperous  career  at  the  theatre  where  it  was  originally 
produced.  We  have  on  several  occasions  analysed  this  decidedly 
clever  but  ill-constructed  piece.  It  is  a  showy  melodrama,  which 
doubtless  owes  not  a  little  of  its  popularity  to  the  fact  that 
it  deals  with  the  vices  of  people  in  "  high  life,"  and  exhibits 
society  as  seen  by  the  lights  of  the  gifted  contributors  to  the 
Family  Herald  and  London  Journal.  But,  for  all  its  faults,  it 
has  distinct  merit,  and  both  interests  and  amuses.  Three  cha- 
racters have  been  drawn  with  considerable  power  and  effective- 
ness—the Duke  of  Guisebury,  soj  carefully  played  by  Mr.  Tree ;  his 
cynical  and  egotistical  friend,  still  better  acted  by  Mr.  Kerr ;  and 
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Lady  Bawtry,  a  part  which  could  not  possibly  have  heen  entrusted 
•to  safer  hands  than  those  of  Miss  Rose  Leclercq.  The  rest 
of  the  dramatis  persona  is  conventional.  We  have  met 
Drusilla  Ives,  the  so-called  "  fair  Pagan "  and  dancing  girl,  in 
many  costly  guises  before.  Only  yesterday  she  figured  in  The 
Lights  of  London,  and  a  little  while  ago  was  she  not  Dion  Bouci- 
cault's  Formosa  ?  that  "  one  more  unfortunate "  who  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  great  original  type  of  her  class,  the 
lachrymose  and  penitent  Lady  of  the  Camellias.  Her  father, 
too,  is  only  an  old  melodramatic  friend  disguised  as  a  Quaker, 
■and  her  lover— so  ably  acted  by  Mr.  Fred  Terry— is  merely 
an  Armand  Duval  Jin  de  Steele,  with  his  theatrically  mere- 
tricious passion  for  soiled  doves  and  false  sentimentality  empha- 
sized up  to  date.  The  mercy  of  it  is,  Mr.  Jones's  play  is  consist- 
ently and  admirably  acted,  else  we  fear  its  success  would  not  be 
so  phenomenal.  Mr.  Tree  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity 
afforded  him  by  the  cleverest  of  Mr.  Jones's  sketches,  and  acts 
the  Duke  throughout  with  commendable  tact.  He  even  renders  the 
•unnatural  poisoning  scene  at  the  foot  of  his  hall  staircase  possible, 
and  in  this  he  is  very  ably  seconded  by  Miss  Norreys,  whose  Sybil 
Crake  so  frequently  calls  up  reminiscences  of  that  oddest  of  Dickens's 
young  people,  the  doll's  dressmaker  in  Our  Mutual  Friend.  Miss 
Neilson  (Mrs.  Fred  Terry),  who  looks  handsome  and  picturesque 
as  Drusilla  Ives,  acts  earnestly,  but  she  also  manifests  a  want  of 
balance,  and  an  over-striving  after  effect,  which  considerably 
mars  what  would  otherwise  be  a  brilliant  performance.  She 
evidently — too  evidently — needs  that  repose  which  M.  Samson 
persuaded  Mile.  Rachel  was  the  greatest  of  all  dramatic  attri- 
butes. Meantime  the  theatrical  world  is  full  of  rumcurs  con- 
cerning the  future  plans  of  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket.  Some 
say  he  is  to  appear  shortly  as  Hamlet,  whilst  others  swear  it  is  as 
Nero  we  shall  next  behold  Mr.  Tree  "  creating  "  a  new  part.  A 
play  called  Nero,  by  the  way,  recently  produced  in  New  York 
with  Mr.  Mansfield  as  the  hero,  has  proved  a  failure.  The 
imperial  histrion  who  sang  whilst  Rome  burnt  can  never  be 
"made,  we  fear,  a  particularly  interesting  stage  hero. 

The  Gaiety  Theatre  during  the  "  recess "  has  undergone 
judicious  rearrangement.  It  looks  brighter  and  prettier  than 
ever,  and  the  seats  are  far  more  comfortable  and  easy  to  get  in 
and  out  of  than  of  yore.  That  oddest  of  burlesques,  Joan  of 
Arc,  has  been  transplanted  from  the  Comique  to  the  house 
at  the  corner  of  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  and  appears  likely 
to  remain  there  for  many  weeks  to  come.  Beyond  its  name  and 
that  of  its  heroine,  it  has  very  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
poetical  maid  of  Domremy,  and  the  veriest  Chauvin  cannot 
accuse  la  perf.de  Albion  of  intentional  disrespect  to  the  memory 
■of  the  Pucelle.  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts's  new  song,  "  Randy  O  !  " 
will  possibly  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  "  Round  the  Town," 
which  is  still  sung  amid  rapturous  applause  in  the  great  scene 
"before  the  walls  of  Rouen."  Miss  Marion  Hood  has  a  couple 
of  new  songs,  "  My  Fatherland  "  and  "  The  Banner  " — the  latter 
particularly  catchy  and  bright.  M.  Marius  is  the  King,  and  a 
very  funny  monarch  is  he,  especially  in  the  amusing  episode  in 
which,  together  with  Mr.  A.  Roberts,  he  parodies  Jane  May  and 
■her  companions  in  L'Enfant  Prodigue. 

That  the  proverbial  "  oldest  playgoer  "  could  not  remember  a 
more  mirth-provoking  melodrama  than  On  the  Wings  of  the 
Storm  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  This  extraordinary  piece, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Globe  on  Monday  night,  is  the 
joint  work  of  two  young  gentlemen,  who  for  charity's  sake 
shall  remain  nameless.  To  describe  it  would  be  impossible. 
Suffice  to  say  that,  if  it  were  intended  as  a  travesty  of  the 
dramatic  methods  of  Messrs.  Pettitt  and  Sims,  it  was  perfect  of 
its  kind,  for  there  is  no  fun  so  genuine  as  that  which  proceeds 
from  spontaneity.  But  we  fear  that  the  twin  authors  were  in  very 
earnest,  and  that  they  considered  their  dingy  hero,  a  native  of 
Calcutta,  with  a  heart  "  brimful  of  direst  revenge,"  quite  the 
equal  of  Othello.  How  this  Asiatic  groaned  and  grunted,  and 
appeared  when  not  wanted,  only  to  disappear  again  when 
apparently  he  was  most  needed  to  make  things  intelligible,  are 
matters  we  could  not  venture  to  relate.  One  thing  he  did  to 
perfection,  and  that  was  amuse,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  did 
his  colleagues,  who  certainly  were  the  very  drollest  people  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  beholding  on  or  off  the  stage. 
This  intensely  entertaining  performance  was  preceded  by  an 
operetta  by  Mr.  Philip  Hay  man,  entitled  The  Scribe,  It  is 
pretty  enough,  and  the  music  is  quite  worth  being  heard  again, 
several  of  the  airs  being  strikingly  graceful  and  tuneful.  It  was, 
moreover,  well  sung  and  acted,  especially  by  Miss  Amy  Farrell, 
who  siDgs  very  nicely  indeed,  and  by  Mr.  Llewelyn  Cadwaladr, 
who  has  a  pretty  and  well-cultivated  tenor  voice.  The  words  of 
the  songs  need  revision,  and  the  whole  piece  could  be  condensed 
with  advantage ;  but,  even  as  it  is,  it  is  distinctly  above  the 
average  of  works  of  its  class. 


JAPANESE  EDITORS. 

A  N  incumbent  of  a  West-End  chapel  used  to  relate  that,  on 
paying  an  introductory  visit  to  a  lady  of  his  new  congrega- 
tion, he  found  her  enthusiastic  in  her  praise  of  the  sermons  of  his 
predecessor,  who  had  lately  been  promoted  to  a  deanery.  Fully 
sympathizing  with  the  encomiums  lavished  on  the  translated 
preacher,  he  remarked,  "  How  you  must  have  delighted  in  his 
society  !  "  "I  am  thankful  to  say,"  replied  the  lady,  "  that  I  did 
not  know  him."  This  unwillingness  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  her  public  instructor  was  a  true  instinct.  It  often  happens 
that  while  a  man's  speeches  or  writings  are  weighty,  his  appear- 
ance in  society  is  contemptible,  and  as  people  are  largely  in- 
fluenced by  personalities,  the  most  brilliant  arguments  and  lucid 
rhetoric  of  such  a  one  are  robbed  of  half  their  effect  if  his 
audience  are  acquainted  with  him  in  his  weaker  moments.  More 
especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  newspapers.  It  is  the  shelter 
of  anonymity  which  gives  the  importance  to  half  the  articles 
which  are  written,  and  which  imparts  to  the  editorial  "  we " 
the  sanctity  which  it  enjoys.  In  the  case  of  the  few  reviews 
in  which  writers  sign  their  names,  readers  almost  invariably 
glance  at  the  foot  of  the  articles  before  reading  them,  and  attach 
to  their  contents  the  exact  weight  which  their  knowledge  of 
the  writer  enables  them  to  attribute  to  him  personally.  It 
is  our  habit — and  it  is  a  wise  one — to  deal  in  impersonalities. 
Until  recently  very  few  people  living  beyond  the  London 
pavements  knew  even  the  names  of  the  editors  of  the  principal 
London  newspapers.  A  halo  surrounds,  in  the  minds  of  most 
people,  the  mysterious  beings  who  control  and  direct  the  editorial 
staffs  ;  and  though  occasionally,  no  doubt,  this  induces  some  few 
people  to  attach  undue  importance  to  commonpl  ace  utterances,  yet 
as  a  rule  it  unquestionably  has  the  advantage  of  leiving  the  edito- 
rial contents  of  newspapers  to  be  judged  on  their  intrinsic  merits. 

This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Japanese  ideas. 
Neither  in  China  nor  Japan  is  there  any  privacy  in  such,  or  indeed 
in  any  other,  matters.  The  bright  light  which  in  Europe  beats 
only  about  a  throne,  in  China  or  Japan  beats  on  the  surroundings 
of  every  one  who  emerges  in  the  least  degree  from  private  life. 
The  affairs  of  official  and  professional  men  are  public  property, 
and  one  such  would  no  more  dream  of  finding  fault  with  the 
currency  of  gossip  on  his  capabilities  and  habits  than  a  prominent 
politician — Sir  William  Harcourt,  for  instance — would  complain 
of  a  leading  article  in  the  Times  on  his  latest  oratorical  display. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  appearance  of 
a  Japanese  work  on  the  newspaper  editors  of  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  The  author  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  his 
victims,  and  tabulates  them  with  all  the  zest  of  a  teetotaller 
casting  up  the  number  of  publicans  and  drunkards  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  divides  their  qualifications  carefully,  and 
arranges  his  headings  so  as  to  embrace  all  their  prominent  failings 
and  virtues.  First  come  their  literary  styles ;  next  their  con- 
troversial abilities  ;  then  their  eloquence  ;  and,  following  in  suc- 
cession, their  knowledge,  conduct,  dispositions,  and  their  business 
qualities.  We  are  not  sure  how  the  law  of  libel  stands  in  Japan; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  were  such  a  work  to  be  published  in 
England,  the  luckless  author  would  have  to  face  a  rich  crop  of 
actions. 

The  first  editor  whom  he  introduces  to  the  public  has,  he  tells 
us,  a  good,  though  hesitating,  style  of  writing.  He  is  a  good 
critic,  and  has  controversial  powers ;  but  his  eloquence  is  like 
his  style,  halting.  He  has  good  general  knowledge,  and  under- 
stands political  economy,  which  has  not,  however,  taught  him  to 
look  after  his  own  affairs.  His  money  passes  through  his  fingers 
like  rain  through  a  sieve,  and  his  purse  is  in  a  chronic  state  of 
emptiness.  The  second  man  is  a  good  writer,  but  aggressive  in 
argument,  though  at  the  same  time  generally  victorious.  Before 
he  reached  his  present  state  of  enlightenment  he  was  a  follower 
of  Buddha,  and  his  eloquence  is  a  good  deal  marred  by  his  intro- 
duction of  Buddhist  terms,  which,  as  we  may  suppose,  are  dis- 
tasteful to  the  new  school  of  atheistic  young  Japan.  He  is  an 
able  business  man,  and  has  a  good  eye  to  the  main  chance. 

A  third  man  would  be  a  better  controversialist  if  he  had  not  the 
awkward  habit  of  blurting  out  things  better  kept  to  himself.  He 
is  a  good  historian  and  brave  and  bold,  but  is  apt  to  get  into 
quarrels,  and  then  his  conduct  is,  to  say  the  least,  violent.  The 
next  "  exhibit  "  is,  we  regret  to  say,  not  all  that  he  should  be.  His 
style  is  not  polished — that  we  could  forgive  him — but  unhap- 
pily his  utterances,  which  in  the  morning  are  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, become  in  the  evening,  under  the  influence  of  wine,  the 
very  reverse.  While  in  his  incoherent  state  he  is  apt  to 
wander  forth  and  to  visit  scenes  at  which  no  well-conducted 
editor  has  ever  been  known  to  be  present.  After  reading  this  we 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  is  of  a  weak  and  yielding  dispo- 
sition, "  like  a  woman."  We  put  these  words  in  inverted  commas 
lest  they  should  be  supposed  to  be  ours. 

Thus  most  invectively  the  author  pierces  through  the  body  of 
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editors.  Of  the  rest,  one  we  are  told  surpasses  Demosthenes  in 
eloquence,  and  some  mysterious  person  whose  name  is  tran- 
scribed Patoritsukukemuri,  in  the  use  of  his  tongue.  Another 
lias  a  flowery  style  and  slippery  speech,  with  a  fine  capability  of 
advancing  when  unopposed  and  retreating  when  faced,  of  insulting 
an  opponent  at  one  moment  and  bowing  low  before  him  the  next, 
quite  as  if  he  had  studied  at  the  feet  of  a  well-known  master  in 
the  art  of  insulting  and  apologizing.  Another  has  the  eloquence 
of  a  clown  and  the  manners  of  a  boor  ;  but  for  the  rest  we  must 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are  Japanese  scholars  to  the  pages 
of  the  work  itself,  and  must  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close  lest 
we  should  be  accused  of  having  borrowed  the  loquacity  of 
Patoritsukuheniuri. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  weather  has  been  fair  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
week  in  London,  and  the  south-east  of  England  generally, 
but  in  the  west  and  north  it  has  been  very  unsettled,  with  heavy 
rain  and  gales.  Temperature  has  been  rather  below  the  average, 
with  slight  ground  frosts  over  England.  On  Thursday  (October  i) 
a  small  depression  travelled  north-eastward  across  England,  and 
after  a  very  fine  morning  it  rained  all  over  our  islands,  except  in 
the  east  of  Scotland ;  nearly  half  an  inch  fell  at  Hurst  Castle, 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  London.  Friday  was  fine  and  bright  in  the 
south-east,  but  there  was  slight  rain  in  most  other  parts ;  larger 
amounts  fell  in  Norway,  Germany,  and  in  the  east  and  south  of 
France.  Temperature  was  much  lower  over  England  and  France 
than  of  late ;  on  Friday,  at  8  A.M.,  the  thermometer  in  London 
was  1 30  lower  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  on  the  previous  day, 
and  on  Friday  night  it  fell  to  30°  on  the  grass.  The  anti- 
cyclone, which  was  lying  over  the  southern  part  of  our  islands 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  brought  us  fine  and  bright  weather, 
but  depressions  skirted  our  north-west  coasts,  and  on  Saturday 
night  a  strong  south-westerly  gale  prevailed  in  the  extreme 
western  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  during  Sunday  the 
wind  increased  to  a  gale  at  Valencia  Island,  and  very  heavy  rain  fell 
in  the  west  and  north-west;  I J  in.  at  Stornoway,  Mullaghmore, 
and  Valencia,  0  9  in.  at  Parsonstown,  and  0  8  in.  at  Belmullet ; 
over  all  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  the  weather  continued  fine. 
On  Monday  there  was  a  deep  depression  oft"  the  west  of  Ireland, 
and  dull  weather  prevailed  all  over  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  was 
foggy  over  the  inland  parts  of  England,  and  very  heavy  rain  fell 
on  our  western  coasts,  the  greatest  amounts  being  17  in.  at 
Valencia  Island,  ri  in.  at  Roches  Point  and  Belmullet.  This  de- 
pression spread  all  over  the  British  Islands  and  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  on  Tuesday  it  was  blowing  a  strong  gale  with  a 
tremendous  sea  on  the  Scotch  coast.  Heavy  rain  fell  during  the 
day  over  the  central  and  southern  part  of  England,  and  also  in 
the  north-west  of  France,  the  largest  amounts  being  1-3  in.  at 
Hurst  Castle  and  Lorient,  and  ri  in.  at  Loughborough  and 
Oxford.  The  thermometer  rose  to  above  yo°  in  many  parts  of 
France,  and  exceeded  8o°  at  Biarritz  and  Perpignan ;  but  the 
daily  maxima  were  very  little  above  6o°  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  weather  was  finer  and 
the  gales  on  our  northern  coasts  had  subsided,  although  the  winds 
were  still  strong  on  our  west  and  south-west  coasts.  At  2  p.m. 
the  barometer  was  rising  generally,  and  there  was  some  prospect 
of  the  weather  becoming  more  settled,  though  showers  were  re- 
ported in  most  districts,  and  no  great  improvement  has  since 
shown  itself. 


FILLING  IN  THE  MAPS. 

SIR  M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF  made  an  observation  at  New- 
castle some  time  ago  which  the  thoughtful  may  ponder. 
"In  the  nature  of  things,"  said  he,  "the  possibility  of  making 
great  explorations  diminishes  year  by  year."  The 'Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  of  which  he  is  President,  was  never  so  thriv- 
ing. It  is  the  mother  of  a  large  family  dispersed  over  Europe. 
Each  of  its  offspring  is  treated  with  high  distinction  by  monarchs 
and  by  fashionable  people,  and  each  regards  the  common 
parent  with  reverence.  Its  good  works  are  acknowledged  on 
every  hand,  all  whom  it  would  wish  to  have  upon  the  list  of 
members  are  enrolled,  its  organization  is  perfected  at  last. 
And  at  this  moment  its  raison  d"dtre  begins  to  fail,  not 
through  any  fault,  but  "  by  the  nature  of  things."  It  is  but  a 
little  sign  at  present.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  still 
work  enough  to  last  for  a  generation  unborn,  but  not,  as  the  Presi- 
dent reminds  us,  for  ever.  Its  crowd  of  members  long  to  welcome 
any  traveller  who  returns  from  parts  unknown,  to  hear  his 
experiences,  and  to  bestow  a  Gold  Medal  if  they  prove  worthy  of 
that  honour.  But  such  emotions  must  become  rarer  and  rarer 
henceforward.    No  hero  has  turned  up  this  season.  Whither 


shall  a  man  go  to  make  "a  great  exploration"  in  these 
times  ?  The  blanks  on  our  maps  are  filling  at  a  pace  which  is 
gratifying  to  schoolmasters,  and  to  science  in  general,  but  deadly 
to  the  romance  of  travel.  Africa  has  still  its  secrets ;  so,  indeed, 
has  many  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  they  are  no  longer 
grandiose,  and  they  are  being  unravelled  in  a  matter-of-fact  way, 
step  by  step.  Agents  of  companies,  delimitation  commissioners, 
officials  with  an  army  at  their  back,  missionaries  provided  with 
a  steam-launch  and  a  frame-house,  push  on  all  round,  establish 
posts,  make  gardens  and  trading  stations  in  the  wilderness. 
The  day  of  great  explorations  has  almost  gone  by;  terra 
incognita  is  nearly  effaced.  There  are  people  who  rejoice  at  this 
consummation.  Whether  they  should  be  regarded  with  envy,, 
pity,  or  contempt,  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 

When  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  young  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  excepting  Europe,  had  a  greater  area  of 
parts  unknown  than  of  regions  mapped  out  and  familiar.  A  man 
who  crossed  the  American  continent,  even  in  the  latitude  of  the 
United  States,  was  such  a  prodigy  that  he  had  no  right  to> 
complain  when  respectable  persons  refused  to  give  him  credit. 
Further  south,  the  forerunners  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid  might  in- 
dulge their  fancy  unchecked,  and  Mr.  Stephens  could  gravely  de- 
clare that,  upon  the  whole,  he  inclined  to  think  there  was  truth 
in  the  legends  of  the  Itzimaya — the  Golden  City  by  Lake  Peten,. 
to  which  the  civilized  Indians  of  Guatemala  had  retreated  at  the 
Conquest.  Africa  and  Australia  were,  shortly,  blanks,  saving  a 
fringe  along  the  coast  line,  and  reports,  more  or  less  discredited,, 
usually,  of  roving  spirits.  Java  and  the  Philippines  alone  had 
been  explored  among  the  great  islands  of  the  Far  East.  From 
the  Black  Sea  to  Macao  stretched  an  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourne  few  travellers  had  returned.  Marco  Polo  was  still 
the  authority  to  be  cited.  Plenty  of  wandering  adventurers  had 
traversed  the  most  remote  of  these  lands,  probably,  except 
Australia.  But  they  made  no  scientific  observations,  as  a  rule  ; 
their  reports  were  unconfirmed,  people  took  or  rejected  them 
upon  the  evidence  of  character  or  on  no  evidence  at  all.  Com- 
pare this  state  of  things  with  that  now  ruling.  All  the  legendary 
empires  have  vanished  or  have  been  transformed  into  dull  reali- 
ties. We  have  seen  photographs  of  Lake  Peten,  where,  or 
whereabouts,  Stephens  fixed  his  Itzimaya.  English  troops  have 
occupied  Coomassie  the  Golden,  and  dissipated  the  last  lingering 
myths  of  Prester  John  and  the  Happy  Valley.  Russian  troops 
mount  guard  at  Bokhara,  a  branch  line  of  the  new  railway  is 
projected  to  Khiva,  and  the  tomb  of  Zenghis  Khan  has  been  classed 
among  Historic  Monuments,  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  charge  of 
the  Russian  Treasury.  European  travellers  have  been  received 
by  the  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet,  and  they  do  not  think 
much  of  him  apparently,  nor  of  his  mystic  Court.  The  Far 
Eastern  islands  have  been  overrun,  and  those  worth  having  are 
shared  out  among  European  Powers  and  chartered  Companies. 
The  Mikado  wears  a  tail-coat  and  white  tie,  and  Sir  Edwin* 
Arnold  told  us  the  other  day  that  Japanese  shopkeepers  commonly 
translate  their  advertisements  into  English.  As  for  the  wilds  of 
North  America,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  buftalo  has  been 
exterminated.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
that  school  children  think  meanly  of  their  forefathers  on  hearing 
that  this  was  the  supreme  puzzle  of  mankind  since  the  world 
began  till  now.  Where  could  one  place  a  romantic  empire  at  this 
day  with  any  decent  regard  for  possibilities  ?  But  thirty  years 
ago  there  was  abundant  choice  in  either  hemisphere.  Mr. 
Stephens's  thoughtful  declaration  has  been  mentioned.  He  was 
a  very  serious  and  able  man,  who  spoke  with  the  weight  of 
experience  in  Central  America.  About  the  same  time,  as  we 
have  heard,  Waterton  confessed  a  vague  fancy  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Manoa  might  yet  be  found.  Thirty  years  since  even, 
though  one  discredited  these  pleasing  myths,  one  could  not 
deny  them  with  proof  in  hand.  So  when  a  legend  of  Costa 
Rica  was  cited,  to  the  effect  that  Drake's  mutineers,  retiring 
northward  after  the  sack  of  Esparsa,  founded  a  kingdom 
in  Mosquito — which  still  flourishes — no  one  could  disprove  the 
statement.  Asia  abounded  with  districts  where  Utopia  might 
be  granted  a  local  habitation.  We  once  heard  a  most  categorical 
and  striking  tale  from  a  Spanish  gentleman,  the  Governor  of 
Mindanao  in  the  Philippines.  Becalmed  in  Torres  Straits,  he 
landed  with  a  boat's  crew,  and  roamed  through  a  belt  of  jungle. 
In  the  savannah  beyond,  a  body  of  several  hundred  horsemen 
swooped  down  and  encircled  the  party — all  handsomely  dressed 
in  uniform,  the  officers  superbly.  Their  commander,  speaking 
broken  Malay,  most  courteously  invited  the  strangers  to  pay 
the  Rajah  a  visit  in  his  palace.  There  is  no  need  to  finish 
the  story.  The  point  is,  that  no  one  was  qualified  to  contra- 
dict it,  and  we  might  have  founded  a  romance  thereon,  without 
fear  of  the  geographers.  As  for  Africa,  the  imagination  roamed 
over  it  unchecked  almost.  Steering  clear  of  the  few  tracks  laid 
down  by  explorers,  one  had  boundless  wastes  at  command  wherein 
any  marvels  might  be  localized.    Those  delightful  possibilities 
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have  vanished.  If  one  found  a  site  with,  difficulty  now  where 
romance  might  be  allowed  free  play,  before  the  book  was  printed 
probably  some  English,  or  Belgian,  or  German  official  would 
have  traversed  that  secluded  realm,  with  a  tail  of  Somali  sepoys 
and  Zanzibari  carriers,  and  would  have  reported  home  upon  the 
prospects  of  trade.  One  of  the  bitterest  shocks  to  sentiment  in 
our  experience  was  that  telegram  the  other  day  which  announced 
that  a  French,  lieutenant  had  reached  Timbuctoo  in  a  steam 
launch. 

The  world  has  grown  grey,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  and  in  our 
great-grandchildren's  time,  if  this  go  on,  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  must  "sink  to  its  second  cause  and  be  no  more."  The 
<era  of  exploration  will  have  closed  like  the  era  of  epic  poetry 
and  of  chivalry.  But  meantime  there  is  a  most  interesting  and 
important  field  which  still  awaits  the  destined  hero.  We  refer 
to  that  great  tract  of  terra  incognita  marked  Kafiristan  upon 
the  maps.  In  all  points  of  view  it  is  attractive  beyond  any  still 
untouched.  Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  "  white,"  fair-haired, 
rosy-cheeked,  and  grey-eyed — and  the  statement  should  be  true, 
for  Kaffir  slaves  abound  in  Dir,  and  Swat,  and  Afghanistan. 
That  they  are  very  intelligent  is  certain,  for  a  large  proportion 
of  those  captured  young  and  converted  to  Islam  reach  a  high 
position.  Though  the  frontier  is  so  jealously  guarded  on  all 
aides — by  the  English  in  especial — that  they  have  still  no  better 
arms  than  they  themselves  can  manufacture,  these  gallant  Siah- 
Posh  hold  their  own  against  the  fanatics  all  around  who  have 
been  raiding  into  their  land  year  by  year  for  ages.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  Indian  officers  that  Kafiristan  remains  unknown. 
Again  and  again  adventurous  spirits  have  slipped  across  the 
frontier ;  but  the  Government  has  always  found  means,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  to  reach  and  bring  them  back.  Nor  is  it  the 
fault  of  the  Siah-Posh,  for  they  have  constantly  sent  deputations 
and  appeals  for  assistance.  But  the  Indian  authorities  are  in- 
flexible. During  the  last  Afghan  war  Major  Biddulph  was 
stationed  at  Gilgit,  with  the  purpose,  as  was  understood,  of 
opening  communications.  But,  if  anything  came  of  it,  the  results 
were  never  published.  There  is  a  tacit  conspiracy  to  ignore 
Kafiristan.  The  most  interesting  of  those  few  great  explorations 
which  remain  is  steadily  forbidden  by  our  Government. 


THE  LYRIC  STAGE  AND  ART. 
i.    The  Origin  of  the  Opera. 

T I  HIE  origin  of  the  Opera  remains  an  undecided  question. 

Planelli,  in  his  Traitato  delV  Opere  in  Musica,  a  rare  work, 
•written  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  states  that  the 
first  play  entirely  set  to  music  was  produced  in  Florence  in 
May  1480.  The  subject  was  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  music  was  by  Beverini.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  with  Isabella  of  Aragon, 
in  1489,  a  magnificent  musical  entertainment  was  offered  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  by  Berganzo  Botra,  in  which  a  sort  of 
pageant  with  a  mythological  subject  was  set  to  music  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  without  any  spoken  dialogue.  A  little  later, 
in  1492,  Sannazaro  wrote  a  musical  farce — he  calls  it  ufarsa  in 
musica — which  was  produced  with  success  in  Naples.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  next  century  (1552),  Beccari  produced  a  musical 
play — drama  in  musica — entitled  II  Sacrifizio  d'  Abramo.  In  1567 
Lo  Sfortunato,&  comedy  by  Argenti,  was  played  before  the  Court 
of  the  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  music  being  by  Alfonso  della  Viola. 
Very  soon  afterwards  Laura  Guidiccioni  wrote  several  little 
pastoral  pieces  which  were  set  to  music  by  Emilio  Cavalieri. 
But  none  of  these  plays  resemble,  except  in  a  very  faint  degree, 
the  opera  as  we  understand  it,  and  writers  on  musical  history 
are  usually  of  opinion  that  the  first  complete  opera  invented  was 
the  Daphne  of  Rinuccini,  who  wrote  the  libretto,  and  not  the 
music,  as  is  so  frequently  stated  in  many  works  on  music  ;  this 
was  by  two  composers,  Caccini  and  Peri.  A  riper  attempt  by 
the  same  collaborators  was  the  Euridice,  first  performed  in  1600 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Marie  de  Medicis  with  Henry  IV. 
•of  France.  A  close  study  of  the  libretti  and  music  of  these  pieces 
— they  are  still  extant— will  convince  the  student  that,  although 
they  approach  the  modern  opera,  they  only  contain  the  germ  of  this 
form  of  entertainment.  Still  the  dialogue  is  sung  throughout  in 
-a  sort  of  monotone,  to  be  later  developed  into  recitative,  with 
accompaniment  of  occasional  bars  of  harmony  from  the  orchestra. 
The  soli  are  poor,  and  although  there  are  arias  and  duets,  there 
are  no  trios,  quartets,  and  other  concerted  pieces.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  Circe  of  Baltazarini,  we  shall  im- 
mediately perceive  that  it  bears  in  every  detail  distinct  indications 
that  its  composer  had  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  form  of  lyric 
drama  which  he  was  unable  to  fully  develop.  Circe  is,  so  to 
speak,  an  opera  of  the  Wagnerian  school  in  embryo. 

When  Catherine  de  Medicis  landed  at  Marseilles  as  the  bride- 


elect,  not  of  the  Dauphin,  as  most  historians  have  it,  but  of  the 
second  son  of  the  French  King,  she  brought  in  her  train  a  dis- 
tinguished Italian  violinist,  Messire  Baltazarini.     He  did  not 
remain  long  in  France,  but  returned  to  Italy.    It  would  seem 
that  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
and  possibly  sent  Rizzio  to  the  Court  of  the  Valois.    In  1575 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  received  with  great  favour  by 
Catherine,  now  Queen-Mother,  who  gave  him  the  position  of 
first  ralet-de-chambre,  in  which  capacity  he  was  permitted  to 
found  and  direct  a  sort  of  musical  academy  in  the  palace 
itself,  so  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  said,  "  all  Catherine's 
servants  played  the  violin   and  guitar   to   perfection,  much 
to  the  neglect  of  their  other  duties."    Not  long  after  he  was 
established  at  the  Louvre,  he  sent  to  Florence  for  a  troupe  of 
Italian  musicians,  who  on  their  arrival  formed  an  orchestra,  of 
which  he  became  the  leader.    It  was  entirely  a  stringed  band, 
brass  instruments  being  added  only  on  the  production  of  the 
famous   Circe.    Baltazarini  soon  acquired  considerable  empire 
over  her  Medicean  majesty,  who  doted  on  music  and  splendid 
pageants.    To  please  the  French,  he  changed  his  name  to  M.  De 
Beaujoyeux,  but  Catherine  always  called  him  "  il  mio  musicante." 
The  marriage  in  1577  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  one  of  the  favourite 
mignons  of  Henri  III.,  with  Mile,  de  Vaudemont,  sister  of  the 
Queen-Consort  Louise,  afforded  Baltazarini  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  wonderful  lyric  and  choreographic  talents.  The  Queen, 
Louise  de  Vaudemont,  consulted  the  Queen-Mother  as  to  how  the 
wedding  of  her  husband's  favourite  should  be  rendered  memorable 
by  some  fete  of  exceptional  novelty  and  magnificence.  Catherine 
summoned  Baltazarini,  and  between  them  they  concocted  the  won- 
derful opera-ballet  of  Circe,  better  known  in  history  as  the  Ballet 
de  la  Heine.    Le  Chesnaye,  the  King's  almoner,  wrote  the  words  ; 
Brantome  gave  advice;  and  Jacques  Patin,  the  court  painter, 
painted  the  scenery  and  designed  the  costumes.    To  Baltazarini 
was  left  the  music  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  spectacle. 
Never  before,  and  possibly  never  since,  has  anything  been  seen  so 
magnificent  as  was  this  ballet,  which  was  in  reality  an  opera  and 
a  ballet  in  one.    On  Sunday,  October  15,  1577,  the  first  per- 
formance was  given  in  the  Salle  du  Petit  Bourbon,  which 
in  those  days  formed  part  of  the  Louvre.    So  great  was  the 
curiosity  the  entertainment  excited  that  no  less  than  10,000 
persons,  on  presentation  of  tickets,  had  been  permitted  during 
the  previous  days  to  visit  the  hall  to  inspect  the  scenery  and 
costumes.    The  play  began  at  six  in  the  evening.    The  stage 
represented  a  fairy  island  in  the  midst  of  a  silver  sea.  The 
island  was  filled  with  beautiful  plants  and  flowers.  Cascades 
of  the  clearest  water  fell  over  the  rocks  or  rose  like  a  cloud 
of  vapour  from  several  fountains.    Above  the  King's  throne 
was  arranged  a  gilded  vault  occupied  by  a  concealed  band  of 
musicians.    To  the  right  was  a  sort  of  wood  in  which  Pan  and 
the  sylvan  deities  were  supposed  to  dwell.    Here  was  a  wonder- 
ful grotto,  the  roof  of  which  was  filled  with  stars.    Four  thou- 
sand solid  silver  lamps  and  candlesticks  illuminated  the  vast 
apartment ;  and,  in  short,  the  scene  presented  when  the  King 
and  the  two  Queens  of  France,  his  mother  and  his  wife,  entered 
fairly  baffled  description.    Brantome  declared  himself  he  was 
quite  unable  to  do  it  justice.    The  company  who  interpreted  the 
piece  included  all  the  leading  noblemen  and  women  of  the  Court. 
Circe  was  played  by  Mile,  de  Sainte-Mesme,  "  who  was  very 
lovely,  and  sang  divinely."    To  form  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
actors,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  in  one  scene  wherein  Circe 
descended  to  consult  the  Naiades,  who  were  seated  in  groups 
round  a  marble  fountain  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  she  found  them 
to  be  impersonated  by  the  Queen,  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  the 
Princess  de  Lorraine,  the  Duchesses  of  Mercosur,  Guise,  Nevers, 
Aumale,  Joyeuse  (mother-in-law  of  the  bride),  Retz,  Archant, 
and  the  Demoiselles  de  Pons,  de  Bourdeille,  and  de  Cypierre. 
The  gentlemen  were  no  less  distinguished.    The  costumes  were 
of  fabulous  magnificence.     Mile,  de  Chaumont,  who  played 
Minerva,  wore  a  flowing  dress  of  flowered  satin,  with  a  cloak  of 
violet  and  blue  brocade,  embroidered  with  silver.    Her  helmet 
blazed  with  diamonds,  and  was,  moreover,  ornamented  with  a 
long  flowing  plume  of  crimson  feathers.    A  spear  and  a  shield 
duly  embossed  with  the  Gorgon's  head  completed  this  splendid 
dress,  which  was  none  the  less  elegant  for  being  archreologically 
inaccurate.    In  short,  this  right  royal  entertainment  was  suffi- 
ciently magnificent  to  be  the  talk  of  Europe  for  years  afterwards. 

It  is,  however,  the  musical  part  of  Circe  which  is  of  the  greatest 
interest.  This  ballet  was  a  mixture  of  spectacle,  dancing,  and 
singing,  not  unlike  a  grand  opera  of  our  times.  Fortunately,  not 
only  have  the  minutest  details  of  its  performance  been  pre- 
served, but  the  score  of  the  music  both  in  manuscript  and  print. 
It  is  printed  with  movable  musical  type,  and  not  engraved 
— a  method  highly  to  be  recommended,  as  it  would  enable  modern 
publishers  to  issue  music  at  a  tenth  of  its  actual  cost.  The 
"  bars  "  are  not  marked  and  there  are  no  indications  or  qualifica- 
tions of  time  or  expression.    The  part-songs  for  one  or  more 
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voices  are  not  printed  on  the  same  page,  but  separately  on 
different  leaves.  The  opera  opens  with  a  long  and  somewhat 
wearisome  prelude  or  overture.  There  are  thirty-two  choruses, 
several  of  which  are  of  great  beauty,  five  duets,  three  trios,  eight 
quatuors,  and  many  soli.  The  solo  music  is  very  elaborate 
and  full  of  curious  roulades,  not  unlike  those  introduced 
so  plentifully  by  Handel  in  his  neglected  Salomon,  The 
finest  numbers  are  the  ballets  of  satyrs  and  water  nymphs, 
the  triumphal  chorus  announcing  the  approach  of  Minerva,  and 
the  duo  of  the  Virtues,  for  bass  and  soprano,  without  accompani- 
ment, and  leading  up  to  a  choral  repetition  of  the  air  in  unison. 
The  great  chorus  which  follows  the  descent  of  Jupiter  from 
Olympus  is  also  very  grand,  and  is  sustained  by  forty  instruments 
in  the  orchestra.  The  orchestra  consisted  of  forty-eight  instruments, 
including  an  organ,  eight  harps,  two  flutes,  two  hautbois,  two 
cornets,  a  clavicembalo  or  spinette,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, two  drums,  and  a  number  of  violas,  violins,  and  mando- 
lines. In  short,  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  singular  ballet 
was  in  reality  a  sort  of  grand  opera.  Its  invention  soon  induced 
other  composers  to  further  develop  the  same  ideas,  but  no  one 
ever  again  attempted  anything  quite  so  elaborate.  In  1 579 
Caccini,  musician  inordinary  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
duced a  sort  of  opera,  in  honour  of  the  wedding  of  Bianca 
Capello  with  tbe  Grand  Duke  Francis  di  Medina.  It  was  called 
the  Fight  of  Apollo  and  the  Serpent.  The  words  were  by  Vernio, 
and  it  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  Circe  of  Baltazarini.  The 
music  is  still  extant.  The  serpent,  however,  which,  it  seems,  was 
most  skilfully  constructed,  got  the  honours  of  the  perform- 
ance. In  1600,  as  already  said,  the  Euridice  of  Rinuccini, 
music  by  Peri  and  Caccini,  was  produced.  The  music  shows 
a  distinct  advance  on  that  of  Circe.  The  influence  of  the 
grave  sacred  music  of  the  period  is  beginning  to  yield  to  that 
of  a  lighter  character  better  suited  to  theatrical  purposes.  Very 
soon  the  road  was  prepared  for  Monteverde,  who  has  by  some 
been  called  the  father  of  modern  music.  In  161 3  he  was 
Chapel-Master  at  Cremona,  and  a  hard  student  of  the  methods  of 
Baltazarini  and  Caccini.  In  1607  his  Ariadne  was  performed  in 
Mantua,  before  the  Duke  and  his  Court,  and  produced  an  immense 
sensation.  Next  in  succession  was  Orfeo.  This  opera  contains 
a  unique  feature  worthy  of  imitation.  Each  character  sings  to 
a  set  of  unmixed  instruments.  Thus  the  accompaniments  to  the 
arias  of  Orfeo  (like  the  hero  of  Gluck's  opera,  a  contralto  or 
alto)  are  performed  on  five  large  thirteen-stringed  violins  ;  those 
of  Eurydice,  to  two  French  violins ;  those  of  Proserpine,  to 
three  bass  viols.  Tluto  sings  to  four  trombones,  and  Apollo 
to  four  viols  di  gratia.  Monteverde's  last  opera,  La  Can- 
tata di  Clorinda,  was  produced  in  Venice  in  1643,  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Doge,  Moncenigo.  It  contains  the  first  example 
of  a  "  unison "  for  eight  violins,  and  also  of  the  introduction 
of  the  sordini  and  tremolo  to  accentuate  the  death  of  Clorinda. 
Cavalli  succeeded  Monteverde,  and  in  1640  was  Chapel-Master  at 
St.  Mark's.  His  finest  work  is  an  opera  called  Xerce,  which  pro- 
duced a  great  impression  on  Lully.  Cavalli  improved  the  recita- 
tives, and  invented  the  cavatina  as  we  had  it  until  the  influence 
of  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner  disturbed  the  traditions  of  what  people 
are  pleased  to  call  "  old-fashioned  Italian  opera."  The  cycle  of 
Italian  operatic  composers  of  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  form  of  entertainment  begins  with  Baltazarini,  and 
leads  through  Peri,  Caccini,  De  Cavaliere,  and  Monteverde,  to 
Cavalli  and  Lully. 


TIIE  DECLINE  OF  DEACONS. 

T3  Y  deacons  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  Welsh  Noncon- 
formist  deacons.  English  people  who  know  very  little  about 
Wales,  and  know  that  very  little  mostly  from  hearsay  or  from  an 
occasional  newspaper  letter  or  newspaper  article,  allow  themselves 
to  hold  very  strange  notions  indeed  about  things  social,  political, 
and  "religious"  in  the  Principality.  Not  five  years  ago  two 
English  ladies,  travelling  on  the  Mid-Wales  line  of  railway,  were 
observed  to  be  dodging  about  from  side  to  side  of  their  compart- 
ment, in  evident  anxiety  and  disappointment.  On  inquiry,  it 
turned  out  that  they  had  always  believed  that  the  hill-sides  of 
Wales  were  the  pasture-grounds  of  mighty  flocks  of  goats  ;  and 
they  were  not  a  little  perturbed  at  finding  that  not  one  solitary 
goat  was  to  be  seen,  and  that  goats  were  almost — if  not  quite — 
as  common  in  England  as  in  Wales.  Much  the  same  sort  of 
misconception  is  found  with  regard  to  many  other  matters  of  a 
very  different  kind.  Quite  recently  the  most  incorrect,  and  even 
absurd,  views  have  been  held  by  well-educated  and  in  other 
respects  well-informed  persons  concerning  the  condition,  work, 
and  status  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Wales.  In  the  Princi- 
pality itself  incorrect  views  have  not  been  rare.  Still  less, 
perhaps,  is  known  about  the  condition  of  Welsh  Nonconformity. 


To  read  up  in  an  encyclopaedia  one  article  on  Wales  and  another 
on  Nonconformity,  and  to  dovetail  the  information  derived  from 
both,  in  the  fashion  that  extorted  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, would  seem  to  entitle  an  Englishman  to  believe  that  he 
possessed  a  much  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  his  countrymen. 
Even  in  Wales  knowledge  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  often  vague 
and  of  little  value.  The  hostility  of  the  sects  to  what  they  style 
an  alien  Church  is  known  far  and  wide  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  ;  but  the  subtle  and  manifold  causes  of  this  enmity  ;  the 
extent  to  which  it  really  exists — for  like  the  agrarian  hatreds  in 
Ireland  it  has  to  be  constantly  aroused  and  embittered  by  wire- 
pullers and  agitators  and  self-seeking  politicians ;  the  quarrels  of 
the  sects  one  against  the  other  ;  the  domestic  politics  of  the  various 
sects ;  the  domestic  politics  of  each  individual  chapel ;  its  burn- 
ing questions  ;  its  bickerings  ;  its  rival  parties,  and  all  other  such- 
like things,  are  absolutely  and  necessarily  unknown.  Could 
they  be  recorded  by  a  masterhand,  they  would  furnish  a  highly 
entertaining  study  of  human  nature  in  some  of  its  lower  aspects. 
To  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  such  things  it  is 
most  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual  change  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  that  is  going  on  in  Wales  with  reference  to  the  due 
limits  of  the  authority  that  preacher  and  deacon  should  exercise 
over  the  faithful  in  other  than  spiritual  matters.  Put  briefly,, 
one  of  the  most  urgent  internal  questions  of  Welsh  Nonconformity 
is,  how  long  will  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists  be  willing  to 
endure  the  tyranny  of  the  preachers  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
deacons  on  the  other?  Signs  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  along 
with  the  spread  of  education  there  is  also  spreading  an  inclination 
to  throw  oft'  the  yoke  of  the  preachers  in  things  temporal.  The 
temporal  power  of  these  petty  popes  is  manifestly  on  the  wane. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  it  will  go  on  waning  unless  the  education 
of  the  ministers  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  "  laity  "  on  a  pro- 
portionately high  level. 

But  the  power  [of  the  deacons  is  menaced  from  two  sides. 
More  and  more  do  both  ministers  and  people  chafe  under  the 
control  of  these  insolent  and  domineering  Jacks-in-oflice.  The 
more  intelligent,  better-educated,  and  broader-minded  of  the 
ministers  are  beginning  to  find  subservience  to  these  men  in- 
tolerably galling.  It  must  be  indeed  mortifying  for  a  man  of 
any  spirit — not  to  mention  such  a  thing  as  spirituality — to  have 
to  trim  his  utterances,  theological,  doctrinal,  moral,  social,  or 
political,  to  suit  the  taste  of  some  half-score  clumsy-minded  and 
bigoted  paymasters.  If  a  minister  ventures  to  express  an  opinion 
at  variance  with  that  of  his  deacons,  even  on  some  point  of 
petty  detail,  he  is  not  seldom  reminded  of  his  condition  of 
servitude  by  being  told  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  not  to  forget  that 
he  is  paid  to  do  as  he  is  bidden.  A  mild  request  to  the  con- 
gregation to  come  to  chapel  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the 
service  has  been  known  to  call  fortli  a  public  protest  from  the 
deacons'  seat. 

With  the  general  body  of  the  "laity,"  however,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  deacons  is  due  to  other  causes.  The  spirit  of  the 
Inquisition,  we  are  told,  is  not  dead  yet ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  least 
dead  among  the  officials  who  manage  the  affairs  of  many  a  rustic 
Bethel  or  Ebenezer.  Their  ignorance,  their  intolerance,  their 
stupidity,  their  ill  manners,  their  disrespect  for  all  authority  but 
their  own,  combine  to  diminish  the  influence  that  they  have 
so  long  exercised  over  the  opinions  and  actions  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

Strong  evidence  of  this  decay  of  power  is  disclosed  in  many 
and  various  quarters.  But  the  drift  of  public  opinion  was  con- 
spicuously shown  by  the  vigorous  onslaught  made  upon 
"  Deacons "  in  an  article  or  essay  which  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  a  Radical  newspaper  circulating  widely  among  Welsh  Non- 
conformists. This  article  begins  with  a  contrast  between  Welsh 
churchwardens  and  Welsh  Nonconformist  deacons.  "  The  church- 
warden," it  asserts,  "  is  always  well-to-do,  and  is  often  what  is 
called  a  free-liver.  The  deacon  is  frequently  poor,  often  ignorant, 
and  not  seldom  narrow  and  bigoted,  but  generally  possessed  of 
business  tact  and  experience."  After  this  modified  blessing,  tbe 
article  proceeds  to  curse  : — "  The  typical  deacon  is  a  very  solemn 
and  important  personage.  He  stands  firmly  on  his  dignity,  and 
bates  no  atom  of  his  power.  He  goes  from  precedent  to  pre- 
cedent, and  has  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  religion  is  concentrated 
in  the  pew  where  he  and  the  other  deacons  sit  before  the  church 
and  congregation,  conspicuous  examples  of  wisdom,  power,  and 
godliness.  Religion  is — they  have  no  shadow  of  doubt  about 
it—just  what  they  have  interpreted  it  to  be,  and  wickedness  is 
departure  from  the  standards  they  have  set  up.  That  nlipion  is 
a  thing  that  may  exist  outside  the  churches  has  never  entered 
the  deacon's  mind,  and  is  not  likely  to  enter  it.  He  owes  his 
position  to  the  imperviousness  of  his  mind  to  new  ideas  of  this 
kind."  "  Ministers  are  constantly  coming  under  the  influences  of 
an  ever-extending  education,  but  deacons  remain  as  they  were." 
And  again: — "The  deacon's  position  more  than  satisfies  the 
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average  man's  desire  for  power,  giving  as  it  does  a  certain  judi- 
cial status  in  the  church  when  cases  (of  various  sorts)  are  tried, 
sometimes  with  a  fulness  of  detail  unknown  in  courts  of  justice, 
where  the  laws  of  evidence  are  in  some  measure  observed.  The 
trembling  victim  who  has  broken,  or  is  reported  to  have  broken, 
the  Seventh  Commandment,  is  brought  before  the  church, 
which  means  the  deacons,  and  is  brutally  cross-questioned,  and, 
if  found  guilty,  perhaps  on  perjured  evidence,  is  cast  out.  To 
be  'turned  out  of  chapel'  is  a  fearful  tiling  in  Wales;  and 
this  dreaded  sentence  it  is  in  the  deacon's  power  to  enforce." 
And  again  : — "  The  deacons  of  any  little  mountain-side  Eethel 
probably  exercise  more  power,  and  are  more  feared  and  venerated, 
than  the  deacons  of  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  in  London.  Non- 
conformity in  Wales  and  Liberalism  are  closely  identified ;  but 
deacons  are  certainly  not  innovators,  and  religious  reforms  are 
resisted  by  them  with  all  the  vehemence  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Keform  has  to  be  forced  upon  the  deacons  from  the  outside,  and 
it  is  from  the  outside  that  any  spiritual  life  is  received."  One 
more  quotation : — "  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — deacons  may 
be  removed,  but  they  can  never  be  made  other  than  they  are — 
strong  believers  in  a  vengeful  religion  and  a  glory-seeking  God." 

Nobody  can  read  these  quotations  without  perceiving  that 
feelings  that  find  public  expression  in  this  vigorous  language 
are  deeply  seated  and  widely  spread,  "Utterances  of  this  kind 
have  a  deeper  significance  than  is  apparent  at  first  sight.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  the  chapel  has  been  practically  a  centre  from 
which  all  movements  against  authority  have  been  directed.  It  is 
the  authority  of  the  chapel  itself  that  is  now  questioned.  In 
things  that  concern  themselves  and  can  be  easily  understood, 
Welshmen  are  hard-headed,  sensible  persons.  In  political  and 
social  questions  needing  time  and  thought  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  let  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  number  do  their  think- 
ing for  them.  The  result  has  been  that  they  have  almost  lost  the 
power  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  have  often  adopted 
opinions  as  professedly  their  own  which  are  merely  the  offspring 
of  the  brains  of  other  keener-witted  and  less  scrupulous  men. 
This  state  of  things  is  not  likely  to  continue  much  longer. 


EEYIEWS. 


THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR  OF  1870-1871.* 

A PASSAGE  from  the  present  Count  von  Moltke's  preface 
defines  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Field-Marshal's  history 
of  the  War  of  1870-71  so  frankly,  and  so  justly,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  it  as  it  stands : — 

The  origin  of  the  book  was  as  follows.  I  had  several  times  entreated 
him,  but  in  vain,  to  make  use  of  his  leisure  hours  at  Creisau  in  noting  down 
some  of  his  rich  store  of  reminiscences.  He  always  objected  in  the  same 
words  :  "Everything  official  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  write,  or  that  is 
worth  remembering,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  archives  of  the  Staff  Corps.  My 
personal  experiences  had  better  be  buried  with  me."  He  had  a  dislike  to 
memoirs  in  general,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  saying  that  they 
only  served  to  gratify  the  writer's  vanity,  and  often  contributed  to  distort 
important  historical  events  by  the  subjective  views  of  an  individual  and 
the  intrusion  of  trivial  details.  .  .  .  Not  long  after  our  arrival  at  Creisau, 
early  in  1887,  I  repeated  my  suggestion.  In  reply  to  my  request  that  he 
would  write  an  account  of  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  he  said  : — "  You  have 
the  official  history  of  the  war.  That  contains  everything.  To  be  sure,"  he 
added,  "  that  is  too  full  of  detail  for  the  general  run  of  readers,  and  far  too 
technical.  An  abridgment  must  be  made  some  day."  I  asked  him 
whether  he  would  allow  me  to  lay  the  work  on  his  table  ;  and  next  morn- 
ing he  had  begun  the  narrative  contained  in  this  volume,  comparing  it  as 
he  went  on  with  the  official  history,  and  carried  it  through  to  the  end. 

This,  then,  is  an  abridgment  of  the  German  official  history  of 
the  War  of  1870-71,  done  by  the  distinguished  officer  who  was 
Chief  of  the  German  General  Staff',  and  for  the  "general  reader." 
As  that  it  is  to  be  judged,  and  not  as  an  independent  history,  and 
etill  less  as  a  volume  of  memoirs.  The  great  reputation  of  the 
Field-Marshal,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  in  which  he 
played  his  conspicuous  part,  must  necessarily  give  an  exceptional 
interest  to  his  narrative.  We  can  quite  understand  why  it  has 
been  eagerly  received  in  Germany,  and  promptly  translated  into 
foreign  languages.  There  is  naturally  a  hope,  and  even  a  deter- 
mination, to  find  an  expression  of  those  "subjective  views  of  an 
individual"  which  the  Field-Marshal  thought  served  only  to 
obscure  the  truth  of  history.  His  readers  have,  we  may  be  sure, 
been  largely  tempted  to  read  him  by  the  desire  to  find  what  he 
was  resolute  not  to  give.  The  success  which  attended  him 
through  life  did  not  fail  him  at  the  last.  Count  von  Moltke's  per- 
sonal opinions  will  not  be  extracted  from  this  volume,  save  where 
he  very  simply  and  unostentatiously  acknowledges  an  error  of 
judgment.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  exception  to  the  impersonal 
tone  of  the  book,  and  it  is  one  which  has  a  touch  of  the  absurd 
about  it.  In  an  appendix  the  Field-Marshal  disposes  of  an 
erroneous  legend  about  an  alleged  council  of  war  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  and  incidentally  gives  an  account  of  his  own 
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doings  during  the  Sadowa  campaign,  which  is  genuine  autobio- 
graphy. In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  Count  von  Moltke  had  been 
"mustarded"  by  stories  which  at  least  implied  that  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff'  was  a  less  important  person  than  he  really  was. 
So  he  yielded  to  what  he  would  probably  have  called  vanity  in 
another  man,  and  did  give  the  "  subjective  views  of  an  individual." 
From  this  exception  to  his  rule  we  gather  that,  if  he  had  not 
been  one  of  thoso  "  whose  thread  the  Fates  weave  round  and  full 
out  of  their  softest  and  their  whitest  wool";  if  he  had  suffered' 
defeat,  and  had  had  to  endure  accusation  and  reproach  in  place  of 
universal  praise,  the  world  might  have  had  a  real  volume  of 
memoirs  from  him.  Literature  is  the  loser  by  his  good  fortune,, 
for  the  little  fragment  which  we  have  mentioned  shows  that  he' 
had  a  sense  of  humour,  and  an  eye  for  the  manifestations  of 
character  in  other  men.  From  a  saying  of  his  quoted  by  his  son, 
we  gather  too  that  some  contemporaries  of  the  Field-Marshal 
have  reason  to  be  pleased  that  he  did  not  write  memoirs.  It  is, 
so  he  said  in  confidence,  "  a  pious  and  patriotic  duty  never  to 
disturb  the  prestige  which  connects  the  glory  of  our  army  with 
certain  high  personages."  "  If  we  list  to  speak,"  said  Count  von 
Moltke,  but  he  said  it  in  confidence.  We  know  it  from  his 
editor's  preface,  not  from  his  own  text. 

What  is  to  be  learnt,  then,  of  the  Count  from  this  book  is 
mainly  negative.  Since,  after  all,  a  man's  personal  character 
colours  all  he  does — where  there  is  no  colour  we  may  be  sure 
there  is  but  little  character — something  of  him  is  to  be  gathered 
even  from  this  abridgment,  but  it  is  to  be  got  almost  wholly  by 
reasoning  from  what  he  declined  to  do.  We  make  no  complaint 
because  he  has  not  given  what  we  should  so  much  prefer  to  have. 
It  was  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  would  allow  the  world  to 
put  foot  over  threshold  of  his.  If  modesty,  a  sense  of  what  he 
owed  to  comrades  in  arms,  perhaps  to  one  who  was  to  be,  and  for 
a  time  was,  his  sovereign,  made  him  lock  up  his  thoughts,  he 
was  master  in  his  own  house,  and  was  to  do  what  he  pleased  with 
it.  We  have  never  held  that  the  world  has  "  a  right "  to  know- 
more  about  the  heart  and  life  of  its  famous  men  than  they  choose 
to  tell.  But  Count  von  Moltke  could  no  more  than  any  other 
son  of  Adam  jump  off' his  own  shadow.  Since  he  chose  to  leave 
out  of  his  history  nearly  all  that  could  give  it  life  and  colour, 
almost  all  that  could  make  it  instructive,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  make  it  other  than  dull — and  dull  it  is,  to  use  plain  language — 
drab,  barren,  and  jejune.  This  is  not  the  less  exasperating 
because  one  cannot  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  writer  of 
this  dull  book  was  himself  dull.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
passages  of  military  or  political  criticism,  two  or  three  flashes  of 
fire  which  show  that  if  he  had  listed  he  might  have  written  a 
book  fit  to  rank  with  Saint-Cyr  or  with  Napier.  But  he  did  not 
choose.  He  preferred  to  make  an  abridgment,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  he  has  done.  Four-fifths  of  the  book  are  mere  record  of 
movements,  dates,  names,  numbers.  In  the  remaining  fifth  we 
seem  to  hear  always  the  advice  to  go  to  the  history  of  the 
"General  Staff"  if  we  wish  to  learn  "the  causes  of  success  or 
defeat."  But  it  is  precisely  this  discussion  of  the  causes  which 
raises  any  military  history  above  the  level  of  an  almanac.  To 
the  historian  who  is  anxious  to  have  by  him  an  exact  record  of 
movements,  dates,  names,  and  numbers,  done  by  the  best  authority 
in  a  workmanlike  style,  these  two  volumes  will  be  very  useful. 
The  military  student  may  use  them  as  a  skeleton  which  he  can 
clothe  for  himself.  The  half-dozen  passages  of  which  we  have 
spoken  are  already  quoted  on  all  bands,  and  will  take  their  place 
in  the  common  stock  ;  but  that  these  volumes  will  ever  be  used 
for  other  than  the  practical  purposes  mentioned  it  is  impossible 
to  believe. 

Yet  it  remains  true  that,  in  spite  of  its  reticences,  perhaps  even 
because  of  them,  this  book  does  tell  something  of  the  writer.  It 
was  because  of  his  temperament  that  Count  von  Moltke  was  con- 
tent so  to  write.  One  naturally  desires  when  dealing  with  so 
noted  a  man,  and  one  about  whom  so  much  has  been  said,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  unqualified  laudation,  to  define  that  temperament 
of  his.  It  is  not,  we  think,  a  difficult  one  to  read.  Fontenelle, 
according  to  a  familiar  story,  had  as  good  a  heart  as  could  be  made 
out  of  brains.  Count  von  Moltke  had  as  good  a  genius  for  war 
as  can  be  made  out  of  common  sense,  great  industry,  and  a  careful 
study  of  books.  He  commanded  two  big  armies  in  two  big  wars, 
but  a  man  is  not  a  great  painter  because  he  paints  with  a  large 
brush.  Greatness  is  shown  in  the  quality  of  the  painting.  Now, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  modern  scientific  soldier,  we  fail  to 
find  proofs  of  anything  deserving  to  be  called  greatness  in  Marshal 
von  Moltke's  management.  There  was  careful  and  intelligent 
preparation  beforehand,  there  was  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  the  game,  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  that  self-assertive, 
even  fussy  activity,  which  made  Napoleon  interfere  with  his  lieu- 
tenants, and  there  was  the  faculty  to  profit  by  the  blunders  of  the 
enemy.  This  is  far  removed  from  incompetence,  but  it  falls  far  short 
of  genius.  Among  the  rare  pieces  of  criticism  scattered  throughout 
this  book  is  one  which  we  think  very  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
the  man.  "  In  war,"  it  runs,  "  probabilities  alone  have  often  to 
be  reckoned  with;  and  the  probability,  os  a  rule,  is  that  the 
enemy  will  do  the  right  thing."  This  is  shrewd.  Do  the  right 
thing  yourself,  and  if  the  enemy  blunders,  so  much  the  better  for 
you,  says  Count  von  Moltke  ;  and  for  the  average  man  the  advice 
is  good.  But,  none  the  less,  there  is  a  touch  about  it  of  the 
waiter  on  Providence.  A  man  who  reasons  in  this  way  may 
well  be  found  marking  time  till  his  enemy  makes  a  blunder.  No 
doubt  it  is  for  the  average  man  the  wisest  course.  "  For  where 
a  man  cannot  choose  or  vary  in  particulars,  there  it  is  good  to 
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take  the  safest  and  wariest  way  in  general,  like  the  going  softly 
by  one  that  cannot  well  see."  But  in  war  the  man  who  cannot 
choose  or  vary  in  particulars  is  not  the  truly  great  general.  Now 
from  this  very  narrative  of  Count  von  Moltke  it  is  clear  that  the 
movements  of  the  Germans  depended  in  every  case  on  the  ante- 
cedent blunders  of  the  French.  We  find  him  continually  saying 
hefore  Sedan  and  after  it,  "  The  enemy  did  so-and-so  ;  therefore  we 
did  as  follows."  With  an  opponent  outnumbered,  despondent, 
disorganized  by  revolution  at  home,  who  piled  blunder  on  blunder, 
this  was  enough.  But  it  would  not  have  been  enough  if  these 
favourable  conditions  had  been  wanting.  Neither  can  we  gather 
from  the  Count  that,  if  more  had  been  required,  it  would  have 
been  forthcoming.  A  general  who,  having  such  opponents  as  he 
had,  cannot  dictate  the  movements  of  his  enemies  will  hardly  have 
that  superiority  over  better  men.  Any  blockhead,  said  the  savage 
old  Duke  of  Alva,  may  win  a  battle  by  luck — only  a  really  great 
general  can  beat  his  enemy  without  ever  giving  him  a  chance  to 
light.  To  take  a  comparison.  In  his  great  campaign  of  I S 1 3 
the  Duke  of  "Wellington  directed  the  movements  of  the  French 
as  completely  as  he  did  those  of  his  own  army  from  the  day  that 
he  broke  up  his  quarters  in  Portugal.  They  could  only  do  what 
he  allowed  them  to  do  till,  having  swept  them  out  of  Central 
Spain,  he  forced  them  to  give  battle  on  ground  chosen  by  him- 
self. This  is  genius  in  war,  and  of  this  we  can  see  no  trace  in 
the  War  of  1870-71.  What  we  do  see,  taking  the  facts  as  these 
volumes  give  them,  are  two  things — one  the  outcome  of  strenuous 
honest  work  in  the  War  Oliice  and  the  General  Stall'  before- 
hand, the  other  the  result  of  the  qualities  of  a  race.  In  the 
first  place,  there  were  careful  preparation,  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  principles,  and  a  well-grounded  con- 
fidence in  the  schooling  of  officers  and  men  at  the  German 
headquarters.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  the  German 
people  well  drilled,  well  armed,  well  provided,  in  ample  num- 
bers (by  the  previous  work  of  the  Prussian  War  Office,  for  a 
tout  seigneur  tout  honneur),  in  the  state  of  mind  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  compared  to  glowing  anthracite  coal ;  not  blazing  and 
waiting  itself  in  sparks,  but  glowing  through  and  through  with 
the  determination  to  have  it  out  of  the  Illitz-Franzosen  for  once 
and  for  all ;  to  be  done  forever  with  their  crowing  and  insolence, 
and  interference  east  of  the  Rhine.  The  General  Stall'  directed 
the  book  moves  in  a  solid  orthodox  way.  The  army  won  a  series 
of  soldiers'  battles,  and  France  was  beaten  down.  Worth, 
Spicheren,  Colombey-Nouilly,  were  every  whit  as  much  soldiers' 
battles  as  Cold  Harbour  or  Gettysburg.  Against  Turenne  the 
"  go  as  you  please  "  of  the  war  down  to  Sedan  would  have  been 
dangerous ;  but,  then,  no  chance  for  it  would  ever  have  been 
offered.  No  doubt  the  occasion  fitted  the  virtue  of  the  Germans, 
but  they  may  fairly  claim  that  occasion  generally  does  fit  certain 
kinds  of  virtue.  As  long  as  they  keep  their  workmanlike  organi- 
zation, and  do  not  lose  Kraft  und  Muth,  it  will  be  terribly 
dangerous  work  to  meddle  with  them.  This  is  better  for  them 
than  to  have  owed  victory  to  the  genius  of  Marshal  von  Moltke. 
Institutions  and  national  spirit  may  last  long,  whereas  men  of 
great  genius  are  very  rare.  We  must  not  omit  to  praise  the 
translation  by  Mrs.  Bell  and  Mr.  Fischer.  There  are  slips,  "  point 
of  appui,"  for  instance,  is  a  queer  looking  mixture  ;  but  the  book 
reads  easily,  and  is,  we  think,  to  be  uniformly  trusted  as 
accurate. 


NOVELS.* 

TIIE  novel-reader — which  includes  the  conscientious  novel- 
reviewer — who  comes  on  a  novel  with  Mr.  Shand's  name  on 
the  title-page  will,  from  past  experience,  expect  certain  very  plea- 
sant qualities — to  wit,  liveliness,  readableness,  a  bright  unaffected 
style,  a  wide  knowledge,  neither  superficial  nor  in  either  sense 
conceited,  of  the  ways  and  cities  of  many  men,  a  reasonable  plot, 
reasonable  and  life-like  characters,  and  in  short  a  becoming  quid- 
dity in  all  things.  Nor  shall  he  be  disappointed.  In  Kilcarra  we 
have  all  this,  and  also,  what  is  always  welcome,  a  novel  treat- 
ment of  a  not  unfamiliar  subject.  Much  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  manly  young  English  soldier  who  is  oppressed 
with  the  burden  of  an  unexpected  honour,  the  succession  to  an 
Irish  estate  which,  though  at  the  date  of  the  book  the  League  is 
powerful,  is  very  valuable.  This  legacy,  welcome  enough,  speci- 
ally because  it  to  all  appearance  will  enable  Martin  Neville  to 
marry  his  cousin  Ida,  is  heavily  counterweigkted  with  a  legacy 
of  a  very  different  kind,  nothing  less  than  a  vendetta,  which  the 
heir,  after  he  has  studied  a  confidential  packet  attached  to  the 
will,  feels  bound  in  honour  to  carry  out  at  any  cost.  Mr.  French, 
the  testator,  had  succeeded  his  brother  as  possessor  of  the  Kilcarra 
property  ;  and  that  brother,  though  a  very  popular  landlord,  had 
been  foully  shot  down  while  riding  home  one  night,  presumably 
by  the  orders  of  a  secret  society.  The  condition,  or,  to  speak  with 
absolute  correctness,  the  recommendation,  contained  in  the  secret 
letter  which  Martin  Neville  reads  some  time  after  he  has  read  the 
will  amounts  to  this.    Old  French,  to  whom  Neville  was  but  a 

*  Kilcarra.  A  Novel.  By  Alexander  Irmes  Sliand,  Author  of  "  Half  a 
Century  "  &e.  3  vols.  Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1891. 

Lady  Rosalind.  A  Psychological  Romance.  By  Louis  H.  Victory* 
London  :  Digby  &  Long.  1891. 

Recalled  to  Life.  By  Grant  Allen.  Bristol:  Arrowsmith ;  London: 
Simpkip,  Marshall,  &  Co.  1891. 


second  cousin  at  most,  had  once  spoken  to  him  on  the  matter,  and, 
to  quote  from  the  letter : — 

I  was  struck  by  the  chivalrous  ardour  with  which  you  answered.  You 
said  that  hunting  down  those  secret  assassins  was  the  boundea  duty  of  the 
dead  man's  heir  and  his  nearest  of  kin  ;  and  you  spoke  with  a  conviction 
which  I  could  see  you  felt.  Then,  upon  slight  reflection,  my  mind  was 
made  up,  and  I  determined  that  you  were  the  man  to  succeed  me.  The 
courage  that  won  the  [Victoria]  Cross  is  my  guarantee  that  you  will  not 
flinch  from  the  task,  and  that  the  work  will  be  carried  out  as  far  as  is 
humanly  possible.  .  .  .  The  property  is  absolutely  yours  in  any  case,  and 
you  must  act  as  your  honour  and  your  conscience  may  dictate. 

What  has  gone  before  the  last  sentence  leaves  no  room  for  a 
man  possessed  both  of  honour  and  conscience  to  do  anything  but 
to  throw  up  his  commission,  to  become  a  resident  landlord,  and, 
while  avoiding  his  predecessor's  absolute  absorption  in  one  sub- 
ject, to  keep  a  very  wary  eye  on  the  chance  of  discovering  the 
murderer.  There  is,  of  course,  an  alternative ;  but,  as  the  author 
says,  "  If  he  refused  to  accept  the  inheritance  and  gave  his 
reasons,  he  not  only  resigned  his  cousin  with  the  riches,  but  he 
laid  himself  under  an  imputation  of  cowardice  which  there  was 
no  possibility  of  disproving."  Add  to  this  that  he  had  made  a 
solemn  promise  to  old  French  on  his  deathbed  to  carry  out  his 
wishes,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  at  the  time  the  nature  of  those 
wishes.  Altogether,  when  we  know  that  Neville  has  every  reason 
to  suppose  the  climate  of  Kilcarra  would  prove  fatal  to  his 
cousin  Ida.  that  her  father,  Dering  Neville,  a  person  of  shadowy 
if  not  shady  antecedents,  is  thoroughly  selfish  and  counts  on 
a  rich  and  brilliant  marriage  for  her,  and  that,  by  an  unlucky 
accident,  he  has  told  Ida,  as  from  Martin,  that  the  two  can  marry 
and  live  chiefly  in  health  resorts  abroad  or  in  England — altogether, 
with  all  this  before  us,  we  may  say  here's  an  old  coil  fit  for  a 
skilled  novelist  to  disentangle.  The  disentangling  is,  as  one 
might  expect,  done  with  complete  deftness,  and  though,  of  course, 
we  do  not  propose  to  indicate  that  progress  of  events  which 
readers  ought  to  find  out  for  themselves,  yet  we  may  glance  at 
some  of  the  characters  and  scenes  among  whom  and  which  the 
action  of  the  story  takes  place  as  if  by  consequence  of  nature. 

We  begin,  for  instance,  in  the  dining-room  of  a  club  suited  to 
Dering  Neville  (who,  we  afterwards  learn,  thought  it  prudent  to 
take  his  name  off  the  list  at  the  Carlton  before  it  came  up  for 
election),  who  is  then  entertaining  his  nephew,  having  nosed 
the  coming  inheritance.  All  the  talk  is  lifelike  and  characteristic, 
and  leads  well  up  to  an  account  (in  Martin's  absence)  of  how  he 
got  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  story  is  told  rather  in  the  author's 
manner  than  in  that  of  the  supposed  narrator,  but  this  small 
treason  to  art  may  be  forgiven  here,  as  it  frequently  is  on  the 
stage,  since  it  gives  us  a  very  stirring  account  of  a  very  stirring 
incident  of  war.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  Mr.  Shand's  versa- 
tility that  he  takes  us  straight  from  this  to  an  analysis  of  the 
young  man's  feelings  as  he  journeys  to  Ireland  and  thence  to  the 
death-bed  of  old  French,  followed  by  the  impressive  and  curious 
scene  of  his  funeral.  The  author's  touch  varies  with  his  many 
varying  topics,  but  is  always  the  same  in  that  it  is  light  and  true. 
And  not  the  least  part  of  his  success  is  that  he  pays  as  much 
attention  to  the  subordinate  as  to  the  principal  characters  in  his 
work,  so  that,  to  take  an  example,  Sullivan  the  butler — -we  might 
fitly  say  the  seneschal — at  Kilcarra  is  as  living  a  personage  as 
Dering  Neville,  as  Martin,  and  as  Ida  herself. 

With  the  residence  of  Captain  Martin  Neville — or  rather,  as 
he  becomes,  Captain  Neville  French — at  Kilcarra  begin,  of  course, 
the  troubles  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  other  troubles  which 
were  to  be  expected  when  once  it  was  known  among  the  dis- 
affected minority  of  the  tenantry  that  the  Captain  was  bent  upon 
bringing  to  light  the  hitherto  undiscovered  secret  of  a  base  crime. 
In  this  Murphy  the  lawyer — a  pleasing  person  who  refers  to  some 
one  as  "  living  between  Paris  and  that  place  Monty  Carlow — it 
always  bothers  me  how  ever  they  came  to  have  an  Irish  name 
down  in  Italy  there  " — gives  legal  assistance  so  soon  as  he  sees- 
that  the  Captain's  resolution  is  fixed.    As  a  matter  of  course 
there  follows  an  attempt,  luckily  futile,  on  the  Captain's  life,  and 
an  also  futile  chase,  described  with  admirable  go,  after  the  man 
who  fired  the  shot.    This  incident,  or  we  should  rather  call  it 
accident,  leads  up  to  the  marriage  which  we  have  hoped  for  between 
Martin  and  his  cousin  Ida,  not,  however,  without  difficulties.  For 
one  thing  Ida,  urged  on  by  a  girl-cousin  and  confidante,  has  herself 
to  reopen  the  question  of  the  match  because  of  Martin's  chivalrous 
scruples.    And  here  Mr.  Shand,  who  has  drawn  Ida  throughout 
with  a  loving  and  delicate  touch  as  a  delicate  and  lovable  woman, 
has  shown  a  singular  skill  of  treatment  and  insight  into  the 
workings  of  a  girl's  heart.    For  another  difficulty  there  are  the 
enmity  and  meanness  of  Ida's  father ;  but  there  is  an  ingenious 
way  found  out  of  this.    But  the  advent  of  Martin's  bride  to 
Kilcarra,  though  her  beauty  and  charm  of  nature  win  the  hearts 
of  even  the  roughest  among  the  tenantry,  does  not  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  the  troubles  inherited  with  the  Kilcarra  lands.  Many 
exciting  things  happen,  among  them  a  rattling  good  fight  a  trois, 
the  result  of  another  attempt  on  the  Captain's  life ;  and  thence 
we  come  by  natural  degrees  to  the  winding-up  of  the  story. 
We  should  have  liked  more  space  in  which  to  dwell  upon  the 
excellent  characterization  which  runs  through  it.    The  change  in 
Dering  Neville's  character  seems  to  us  particularly  well  worked 
out,  and  we  may  note  one  touch  referring  to  his  state  of  mind  before 
his  alteration  for  the  better.    In  certain  circumstances  "  he  had 
repeatedly  speculated  on  suicide.    He  had  shrunk  from  it,  as 
being  both  unpleasant  and  unprincipled."    The  hint  conveyed  in. 
the  latter  epithet  shows  how  his  transmogrification,  given  the- 
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circumstances,  was  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable.  One 
small  bole  we  have  to  pick  (vol.  i.  p.  277).  M.  Lecoq  in 
Gaboriau's  novels  did  not  spell  his  name  Lccocq.  Nor  did  be 
bear  tbe  advocate's  title  of  Maitre.  Nor  in  tbe  same  novels  was 
tbere  a  Pere  Tabarnei.  Mr.  Shand  should  take  a  bint  from  Sir 
Andrew  in  regard  to  these.  But  let  us  end  with  a  cordial  recom- 
mendation of  Eilcarra  to  readers  who  taste  a  novel  containing 
plenty  of  incident  and  character,  both  treated  in  most  artistic 
fashion,  and  compact  of  a  judicious  mingling  of  the  lighter  with 
the  graver  aspects  of  life  without  a  touch  either  of  frivolity  or 
of  "  dreadfulness." 

"  And  so  an  end,  and  straight  to—"  one  might  well  finish  the 
quotation,  save  that  there  can  scarce  be  such  depths  of  foolish- 
ness in  Tartarus  as  the  author  of  Lady  Rosalind  would  have  us 
believe.    It  is  a  book  where  men  may  read  strange  matters.  So 
far  as  one  can  tell  from  the  no-context,  the  action  passes  at  no 
very  distant  period.    The  father  of  one  of  the  characters  was 
burnt  as  a  wizard  in  France  (p.  40).    The  name  of  this  character 
— a  diamond-hunter — was  Claude  Charteperdrix.   His  father  had 
left  him  a  wishing-stick,  with  which  Claude  played  useless  tricks 
in  calling  up  various  Scinlrecas.    When  the  wishing-stick  would 
have  come  in  handy,  "  nothing  never  came  of  it."    One  of  the 
Scinlaecas  (they  would  not  come  unless  they  were  dead)  described 
his  then  present  life  in  a  planet,  which  life  he  disliked  so  much 
that  he   implored  to  be  allowed  to  stay  a  little  longer.  No 
wonder ;  for,  barring  the   spooks  themselves,  his  home  was 
tenanted  only  by  small  birds.     "  Several  of  these  birds  are 
to  be  seen  in  each  domicile;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  are 
more  masters  than  we,  for  we  are  completely  subservient  to 
them,"  which  seems  pleonastic.    There  were  other  curious  things 
about  Claude  Charteperdrix.    His  heavy  moustache  covered  "  a 
set  of  pearly  teeth,  which,  when  he  smiled — which  was  seldom — 
would  be  otherwise  visible."    (Cf.  an  immortal  passage  in  Mr. 
Burnand's  Mokeanna,  "whom  he  would  have  called  Alphonso, 
had  that  been  bis  name.")    The  friend  and  partner  of  Claude 
Charteperdrix  was  with  equal  appropriateness  called  Jacques 
Rembrandt,  and  his  father  had  died  in  one  of  the  well-known 
dungeons  of  the  Castle  at  Dublin,  where  on  a  casual  and  unfounded 
remark  of  an  informer  he  had  been  immured  by  a  let t re-de-cachet. 
Therefore  Jacques  wanted  revenge.    Claude  was  more  bent  on 
self-justification.  To  oblige  avillain  he  hadforged  somebody's  name, 
and  people  were  inconsiderate  enough  to  blame  Claude,  though 
they  did  not  prosecute  him.    Indeed,  tbere  was  "a  sworn  in- 
quiry" into  the  matter,  and  the  villain  was  base  enough  to  say, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  Claude  had  committed  the  forgery.  This 
led  to  unpleasantness ;  the  more  so  because  Claude  was  the  husband 
of  the  Lady  Rosalind.    How  she  came  to  be  the  Lady  Rosalind 
"  no  one  knows,  not  even  the  great  Sea  Rover."    In  Claude's 
absence  "  the  Lady  Rosalind  "  was  courted  by  a  Colonel  Victor 
de  Burg,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  afternoon  calls  in  full 
uniform.    This,  too,  was  awkward.    Mixed  up  with  all  this  was 
a  stupid,  caddish,  dissipated  young  idiot  named  Holzapfel,  who 
bad,  after  ruining  himself,  "  procured  a  commission  in  the  army." 
Shortly  afterwards  he  appeared  dead-drunk  on  parade.    "  This 
sort  of  thing,"  observes  the  author  in  Irish  grammar,  "  would  not 
be  tolerated,  and  Holzapfel  was  obliged  to  leave  the  regiment." 
But  the  real  fun  is  when  the  supernatural  beings  come  in.  If 
Claude  had  a  wishing-stick  left  him  by  his  wizard-father,  "  the 
Lady  Rosalind  "  had  a  father  who  was  also  a  wizard,  though  be 
was  not  burnt  here.    What  happened  to  him  afterwards  we  are 
told  pretty  plainly  by  the  appearance  of  his  Scinlasca.  Thanks 
to  her  wizard-father's  powers,  "  the  Lady  Rosalind  "  summoned  a 
"  very  weak  monster  "  of  a  demon  called  Ilackado.  (For  the  credit 
of  demonology,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  Collin  de  Plancy's  Dictionnaire  Infernale.)    He  wears  an  old, 
old  disguise — half  man,  half  goat — vomits  blue  flames,  and  con- 
ducts "  the  Lady  Rosalind  "  to  the  cavern  of  a  witch.    "  This 
mysterious  cave,"  says  an  author's  footnote,  "  would  seem  to  be 
situated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  approachable  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe."    Here  surely  is  a  new  opening  for  Messrs. 
Cook.    With  tbe  help  of  Ilackado  and  the  witch,  "  tbe  Lady 
Rosalind"  sees  the  astral  bodies  of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Julius 
Csesar  (Nicodemus,  like  the  hobby-horse,  is  forgot).    Plato  talks 
rubbish,  and  the  others  cannot  get  a  word  in  edgeways.  We 
bave  not  mentioned  a  mysterious  murder,  u.  s.  to.,  but  that's 
nothing.    What  is  really  important  is  that  ghosts  and  spectres 
are  different  genera  (this  we  think  has  been  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Carron)  (p.  61),  and  that  Claude,  having  been  drowned  by  the 
villain,  was  reincarnated  in  a  monster  merman,  which  on  being 
shot  by  a  sailor  from  a  ship  dissolved  into  fiery  dew,  while  from 
its  ashes  sprang  the  original  Claude.    The  crew  to  which  the 
sailor  belonged  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  shooting  monster 
mermen,  but  had  never,  never  dreamt  of  this. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  story  is  an  ingenious  enough  adjustment  of 
certain  old  Jicelles  with,  of  course,  a  Jules-Verne-like  touch  of 
science  shredded  in.  And,  like  the  whistling  of  which  the  phrase 
"  shredded  in  "  reminds  one,  it  may  be  no  bad  thing  for  one  in  a 
somnolent  mood.  Whether  to  help  or  to  hinder  is  a  matter  of 
temperament  and  mood.  One  Jicelle  is  loss  of  memory  of  all 
things  up  to  the  moment  of  a  shock  which  has  overturned  the 
reason.  Another  is  a  variant  on  the  Martin  Guerre  business. 
Another  is  the  idea  of  a  person  X,  who,  tracking  A  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  as  being,  on  seemingly  irrefragable  evidence,  responsible 
for  the  violent  taking  oft*  of  Y,  learns  from  A  that  the  person  really 
responsible  is  X,  and — but  to  say  more  than  this  would  be  to 
spoil  the  most  ingenious  part  of  a  story,  which,  as  we  bave  said, 


is  deftly  put  together,  for  all  it  is  disfigured  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
repulsive  tricks  of  style.  You  have,  for  instance,  a  person  restored 
to  sanity,  though  not  to  full  memory,  taking  a  railway  journey  as 
a  new  experience.  To  this  person's  perception  "  an  awful  picture  " 
— the  picture  of  a  terrible  death — was  always  present,  and  "  it 
obliterated  Fry's  Cocoa ;  it  fixed  itself  on  the  yellow  face  of 
Colman's  Mustard " ;  which  brings  a  horrid,  though  no  doubt 
unintentional,  reminiscence  of  the  rideau-annonce  displaying  to 
the  audience,  between  the  acts,  the  sign  of  the  Grey  Riding-Coat. 
As  for  characterization,  that  is  naught ;  but,  take  the  book  for  what 
it  is,  'twill  serve. 


MORE  BOOKS  ON  ELECTRICITY.* 

IN  these  days  of  breathless  progress  in  electrical  science,  with 
new  discoveries  and  theories  on  the  one  hand  jostling  new 
improvements  in  practical  appliances  on  the  other,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  pause  now  and  then  to  recall  the  names  of  the  men  who 
in  times  past  have  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  the  fabric. 
Excellent  "  Lives  "  bave  been  published  of  Faraday,  Maxwell, 
and  others ;  but  hitherto,  we  believe,  no  satisfactory  attempt  has 
been  made  to  epitomize  the  scattered  biographies  in  a  single  small 
volume.  In  Pioneers  of  Electricity  Mr.  Munro  has  made  the  at- 
tempt, and,  on  the  whole,  with  success.  He  gives  us  a  series  of 
short,  bright  sketches,  omitting  nothing  material,  and  stating 
the  special  electrical  achievements  of  each  of  his  heroes  with 
clearness  and  precision.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Munro 
has  made  a  happy  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  first  pioneer.  Is 
there  not  a  want  of  ixeaurrjs  in  the  allotment  of  nineteen  pages  to 
Thales,  of  whose  electrical  acquirements  we  know  nothing  save  that 
be  was  familiar  with  the  attractive  power  of  rubbed  amber  ?  A 
much  better  claim  to  electrical  distinction  might  be  made  out  in 
favour  of  poor  Jan  Swammerdam,  that  acute  but  misguided  dis- 
sector of  insects  and  acolyte  of  Antoinette  de  Bourignon.  Did 
he  not  anticipate  by  a  hundred  years  Galvani's  discovery  of 
"  animal  electricity  "  ?  Luckless  in  his  lifetime  and  rated  below 
bis  true  value  after  death,  he  is  now  fobbed  off  with  a  footnote 
on  p.  94.  A  still  better  case  might  be  made  out  in  favour  of 
William  Sturgeon,  the  discoverer  of  the  electro-magnet,  to  say 
nothing  of  notabilities  of  later  date,  such  as  Henry  Cavendish, 
Joserih  Henry,  and  the  prince  of  mechanical  electricians,  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone.  Mr.  Munro  would  doubtless  explain,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  these  people  are  outside  the  scope  of 
bis  book,  which  aims  at  being  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  electrical  theory  from  first  beginnings  rather  than  an 
account  of  all  electrical  inventors.  Now,  if  any  one  was 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  amber  before  Thales,  there  is 
no  record  of  the  fact ;  and  Thales  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man  ; 
and  so  here  we  find  him  among  the  eleven  electricians  of  the 
very  first  rank.  But  the  remaining  ten  are  by  no  means  equal  in 
merit ;  two  among  them  stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  rest — Faraday  in  experiment  and  Maxwell  in  mathema- 
tical analysis.  In  almost  every  department  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  Faraday  swept  the  field  so  clean  that,  as  Professor 
Tyndall  has  said,  "hardly  anything  experimental  is  left  for  the 
gleaner"  ;  and  precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Maxwell, 
so  far  as  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject  is  concerned. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  Mr.  Munro  observes,  that  all  the  latest 
electrical  discoveries  are  to  be  found  somewhere  or  other  in 
Maxwell's  papers.  Hard  it  is  to  realize  that  ten  years  have 
passed  since  Maxwell  died,  and  that  if  be  had  lived  he  would 
now  have  been  only  fifty-nine.  The  death  of  so  bright  a  genius, 
"  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,"  was  a  loss  to  science  which  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  An  excellent  portrait  of  him  is  given 
(the  well-known  profile  portrait),  and  there  are  satisfactory  like- 
nesses of  the  other  distinguished  electricians,  with  the  exception 
of  Coulomb,  Ohm,  and  Ampere.  Of  Ohm,  we  learn,  there  is 
only  a  bad  photograph  taken  in  1846.  WThether  any  likeness  of 
Coulomb  is  in  existence  we  do  not  know  ;  but  there  is,  we  believe, 
a  striking  portrait  of  Ampere,  which  might  with  advantage  have 
been  added  to  Mr.  Munro's  collection. 

For  the  preliminary  instruction  of  young  students,  destined  to 
,  become  future  pioneers,  we  can  cordially  recommend  Magnetism 
and  Electricity,  by  Mr.  J.  Spencer.  This  book  is  simply  a 
graduated  series  of  easy  experiments ;  for  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  believer 
in  the  doctrine  that  by  performing  experiments  the  student  can 
acquire  more  accurate  knowledge  in  a  short  time  than  by  any 
other  way.  No  elaborate  apparatus  is  required  ;  any  intelligent 
boy  should  be  able  to  make  our  old  friends  the  electroscope,  the 
electrophorus,  the  bottle-machine,  and  even  a  galvanometer  and 
an  electro-magnet.  Professedly  the  book  is  intended  as  a  class- 
book  for  the  elementary  stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment ;  but  it  should  also  be  useful,  we  think,  to  any  one  wishing 
to  begin  the  study  of  electricity  without  a  teacher.  The  experi- 
ments are  well  selected  and  well  arranged  ;  the  printing  is  good, 
the  illustrations  excellent,  and  the  book  cheap.  We  have  noticed 
only  two  misprints,  "on"  for  "or  "in  p.  5,  and  "  clearage  "  for 

*  Pioneers  of  Electricity  ;  or,  Short  Lives  of  the  Great  Electricians.  By 
J.  Munro.   London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  :  a  Class- Book  for  the  Elementary  Stage  o  f  the 
Scie/ice  and  Art  Department.  By  J.  Spencer,  B.Sc.  (Lond.)  F.C.S. 
London  :  Percival  &  Co. 

Arithmetic  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity ;  with  numerous  Examples  and 
Exercises.    By  Robert  Gunn.    London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 
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"  cleavage  "  on  p.  69,  and  only  one  ambiguity,  in  the  descript  ion 
of  the  seventy-sixth  experiment.  Altogether  this  is  a  capital 
book  for  boys,  and  distracted  Paterfamilias,  in  search  of  something 
to  amuse  and  instruct,  will  do  well  to  buy  it. 

When  a  certain  point  has  been  reached,  the  student  of 
electricity  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  course  of  very  serious 
mathematics.  He  will  make  no  good  progress  until  he  realizes 
that  "  electricity  is  measurement."  The  more  important  theorems 
can  only  be  proved  by  the  aid  of  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
It  is  true  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  furnish  geometrical 
"proofs"  for  the  satisfaction  of  weaklings  who  might  be  terrified 
by  "  the  long  f  and  the  little  d,"  but  it  has  been  well  said 
that  these  "proofs"  generally  involve  as  much  mental  effort 
as  would  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  more  excellent  method. 
Still,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  as  Mr.  Gunn's  useful  little  book  on  the  Arithmetic  of 
Magnetism  and  Electricity  conclusively  shows.  Mr.  Gunn  does 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  more  intricate  problems.  The  book 
is  intended  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  classes  for  the  "  advanced  " 
examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  numerous  examples  cited  by  the  author  of 
questions  set  in  that  examination,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 


ROBERT  COATES.* 

THE  time  has  come  when  Robert  Coates  may  fittingly  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  biography.  Messrs.  Robinson  have 
read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  have  trusted  to  a  safe 
instinct  in  their  contribution  to  the  roll  of  British  worthies.  To 
the  many,  perhaps,  Robert  Coates  may  be  held  scarcely  to  appeal ; 
to  the  elect,  however,  he  has  no  need  to  present  his  credentials. 
Are  not  the  Lives  of  Beau  Brummell  and  Robert  Williarn  Elliston 
among  the  scarcest  and  most  prized  of  theatrical  treasures?  Look 
at  so  prosaic  and  passionless  a  record  as  Book  Prices  Current 
and  see  the  sums  for  which  copies  of  these  works  are  sold  in  the 
auction-room.  Coates  is,  it  is  true,  a  star  of  minor  magnitude,  but 
he  is  conspicuous  in  the  same  constellation.  Who  that  had  seen 
him  in  "  The  Row "  behind  his  caracoling  greys  could  have  a 
doubt  of  his  claim  to  immortality  ?  Of  a  character  of  even  greater 
eminence,  whom  Coleridge  claims  to  have  seen  at  about  the 
period  when  Coates  was  in  his  zenith,  it  is  recorded  that 

His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail  came  through. 

Only  less  conspicuous  and  original  can  have  been  the  figure  of 
Coates  in  a  blue  surtout,  handsomely  frogged,  Hessian  boots  with 
large  tassels,  and  a  portentous  shirt  collar  enfolded  in  a  volumi- 
nous and  highly-coloured  bandana  handkerchief.  What  was 
wanting  in  costume  was  more  than  supplied  in  the  carriage, 
which  has  been  differently  described  as  in  the  shape  of  a  shell  and 
in  that  of  a  kettledrum.  A  shell  such  as  that  in  which  Aphrodite 
is  not  seldom  depicted  commends  itself  most  readily  to  the  imagi- 
nation. Across  the  bar  of  this  was  a  brazen  cock,  Coates's  device, 
with  the  motto,  "  Whilst  I  live  I'll  crow."  This  ingenious  fancy 
was  repeated  on  the  steps,  and  possibly  elsewhere  in  the  vehicle. 

The  parentage  and  descent  of  this  transcendent  creature  were 
respectable,  but  scarcely  illustrious.  His  father,  a  rich  and 
prosaic  planter  in  Antigua,  had  but  moderate  confidence  in  his 
son's  abilities,  and  was  endowed  with  no  prophetic  vision.  He 
contented  himself  with  giving  the  youth  an  education  in  Eng- 
land, permitting  him  to  disport  himself  in  amateur  theatricals, 
which  Coates  the  younger  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of 
establishing  in  Antigua,  and  leaving  him  a  fortune  respectable 
in  those  days,  with  a  considerable  stock  of  diamonds.  A  portion 
of  this,  with  mistrust  truly  paternal,  he  invested  in  a  manner 
that  secured  his  descendant  a  competency  for  life. 

Ripe  and  frolic  of  his  full-grown  age, 

Coates  came  to  Bath.  His  talents  were  not  allowed  long  to 
sleep.  At  the  York  House  he  met  a  Mr.  Pryse  Gordon,  who 
became  at  once  his  friend  and  introducer,  and  in  an  ineffectual 
way  his  Boswell.  To  this  man  Coates  owed  his  introduction  to 
Dimond,  the  manager  of  the  Bath  Theatre.  From  this  moment 
dates  the  triumph — it  is  sad  to  have  to  add  the  martyrdom — of 
Coates.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Chalmers,  Burns  says  that  "  there  is 
not  in  all  the  martyrologies  that  ever  were  penned  so  rueful  a 
narrative  as  the  lives  of  the  poets."  Burns,  it  is  clear,  did  not 
know  the  facts  now  first  fully  given  to  the  world. 

At  the  period  of  the  introduction  just  mentioned  Coates,  as  he 
stated,  knew  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  heart,  and,  in  answer  to  a 
comment  that  he  did  not  always  stick  to  the  text,  gave  the  simple 
explanation  that  he  believed  that  he  had  "  improved  upon  it." 
Before  meeting  the  Bath  manager  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
should  have  a  good  Juliet,  and  then,  with  a  mixture,  altogether  in- 
dividual and  characteristic,  of  reassuring  candour  and  good-hearted 
waggery,  observed,  "  My  costume  is  superb  and  adorned  with 
diamonds,  but  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  manager, 
Dimond."  This  joke,  though  well  calculated  to  affect  the  mana- 
gerial heart,  came  short  of  the  desired  effect.  Dimond's  coldness 
and  his  cavalier  style  of  address  were  the  first  of  the  mortifications 
by  which  Coates's  triumph  was  to  be  marred.    All  opposition 

*  The  Life  of  Robert  Coates,  better  known  as  "  Borneo  "  and  "  Diamond  " 
Coates,  a  celebrated  Amateur  of  Fashion.  By  John  R.  and  Hunter  H. 
Robinson.    London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co. 


was  overcome,  however,  and  when  the  announcement  was  made 
that  as  Romeo  "  a  gentleman  of  fashion  "  would  make  his  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time  in  England,  every  seat  was  taken. 

He  appeared  on  February  9th,  1 8 10.  A  costume,  consisting  of 
a  spangled  cloak  of  sky-blue  silk,  crimson  pantaloons,  and  a 
white  hat  trimmed  with  feathers,  the  whole  ablaze  with  diamonds, 
won  instant  recognition,  and,  as  Mr.  Pryse  Gordon  chronicles, 
"  Never  was  a  greater  furore  heard  in  the  Bath  Theatre  even  in 
the  best  days  of  Mrs.  Siddons."  The  first  act  proceeded  quietly. 
As  the  piece  progressed  the  emendations  in  the  dialogue  failed 
to  commend  themselves  to  the  gallery.  In  vain  did  the  1  aris- 
tocratic portion  of  the  audience  seek  to  hiss  down  the  demon- 
strations of  disapproval.  Some  "  rascals,"  as  we  are  told,  persisted 
in  interruptions,  laughed  when  they  should  have  wept,  and  even 
threw  apples  and  orange-peel  on  the  stage.  With  quiet  dignity, 
and  folded  arms,  Romeo  regarded  some  individuals  in  a  side  box, 
who  were  shouting  "  Off,  oil'!  "  All  was  in  vain.  It  the  fifth  act,, 
when  the  hero  was  about  to  break  into  Juliet's  tomb,  the 
clamour  was  so  great  that  the  curtain  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The 
bitterness  of  this  defeat  was  mitigated  when,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  patronesses,  Coates  appeared  at  a  subscription  ball,  at  York 
House,  dressed  as  Romeo,  and,  mounting  on  the  table  among  the 
decanters  and  glasses,  recited  Mozeen's  once-famous  verses, 
"  Bucks,  have  at  ye  all." 

Great  souls  are  stirred  to  further  effort  by  opposition.  Nowise 
discouraged,  Coates  appeared  in  Brighton,  Richmond,  Cheltenham, 
Birmingham,  and  even  in  London,  adding  to  his  repertory 
Lothario  in  The  Fair  Penitent  and  Belcour  in  The.  West  Indian. 
As  Lothario  he  made,  9th  December,  181 1,  his  first  appearance  in 
London.  Whether  he  improved  the  text  of  Rowe,  as  he  had  im- 
proved that  of  Shakspeare,  remains  unknown.  The  same  scene 
was  constantly  repeated.  Aristocratic  patrons  cheered  him  to 
the  echo,  while  the  prejudiced  pit  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and 
begot  scenes  of  constant  disorder.  Scurrilous  newspapers  kept 
up  a  fusillade  against  him,  and  wags  of  actors,  notably  the  elder 
Mathews,  quizzed  him  upon  the  stage. 

His  popularity  made  him  the  butt  of  ribald  jokes.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  was  due  to  Theodore  Hook,  a  man  into 
whose  composition  no  spark  of  reverence  seems  to  have  entered. 
After  the  presentation  to  the  Regent,  Coates  was  laudably 
anxious  to  be  admitted  among  the  associates  of  his  future 
monarch.  No  definite  reason  appears  to  have  existed  why 
so  natural  an  ambition  should  not  have  been  granted.  Noways 
surprised  accordingly  was  Coates  when  a  missive  delivered  by  a 
gentleman  in  scarlet  livery  was  found  to  contain  a  message  that 
"  The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  commanded  by  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  invite  Mr.  Robert  Coates  to  a  ball  and 
supper  at  Carlton  House  on  Friday  evening."  The  five-hundred- 
guinea  diamonds  which  had  done  constant  duty  as  coat  buttons 
were  polished  afresh,  the  handsomest  obtainable  costume  was 
donned,  and  Coates  started  from  his  apartments  in  Craven  Street 
in  a  chair  preceded  by  two  footmen  in  costly  liveries.  One  of 
the  two  colonels  on  duty  allowed  him  to  pass  unchallenged, 
but  the  second  revealed  to  him  the  startling  intelligence  that  his 
invitation  was  a  forgery.  In  supreme  moments  such  as  this 
grandeur  of  soul  is  revealed.  Coates  showed  no  sign  of  confusion 
or  heartbreak,  and  when  accosted  by  a  stranger  well  muffled, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  author  of  the  trick,  and  asked  why  he 
was  leaving  the  fete  ere  the  entertainment  had  commenced,  he 
answered  with  simplicity  and  candour  that  there  had  been  some 
little  informality,  and  added,  with  a  confidence  that  should  have 
caused  a  pang  in  the  bosom  of  Hook,  that  before  going  home  he 
should  ask  the  permission  of  the  Chevalier  Ruspini  to  view  from 
the  balcony  opposite  Carlton  House  the  arrival  of  the  remainder 
of  the  guests.  Expressions  of  regret  from  the  Prince  Regent 
came  to  solace  the  defeated  amateur,  and  all  amends  except  a 
genuine  invitation  were  proffered. 

Coates  lived  to  a  ripe  age.  If  his  later  years  were  clouded  and 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Boulogne,  some  remnant  of 
glory  clung  to  him  even  in  his  decadence.  He  was  then  able  to 
lend  to  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Queen  the  rooms  he  occupied  in 
the  Hotel  du  Nord,  and,  with  touching  regret  for  their  position, 
waited  through  the  evening  in  order  to  meet  them  on  the  steps  and 
receive  their  personal  acknowledgment.  As  Romeo  Coates, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo  Coates,  and  the  Fashionable  Amateur,  his 
name  is  still  heard  of,  though  the  title  he  himself  elected  to 
bear,  the  Philanthropic  Amateur,  is  all  but  forgotten.  Stage 
chroniclers  have  been  grudging  in  dealing  with  his  claims,  and 
some  have  even  been  encountered  so  ungenerous  as  to  hint  that  his 
philanthropy  was  a  sham,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
worth  of  his  diamonds,  the  gems  of  his  conduct  were  paste.  No 
such  opinion  will  be  possible  to  those  who  study,  as  it  deserves  to 
be  studied,  the  biography  of  Romeo  Coates. 


TEACHING  IN  THREE  CONTINENTS.* 

rpEACHING  in  Three  Continents,  its  writer  tells  us,  was  not 
originally  written  with  a  view  to  publication.  It  is  written 
from  an  Australian  standpoint ;  and,  in  his  preface,  Mr.  Grasby 
points  out  that  the  eyes  of  Australia  "  are  being  more  and  more 
directed  towards  America,"  and  its  institutions,  seeing  that  the 

*  Teaching  in  Three  Continents.  Personal  Notes  of  the  Educational 
Systems  of  the  World.  By  W.  Catton  Grasby.  London,  Paris,  and  Mel- 
bourne :  Cassell  &  Co.  1891. 
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circumstances  which  have  "  altered,  developed,  and  modified  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  that  country — in  other  words,  made  them 
Americans — have  been  similar  to  those  influences  which  are 
giving  distinctive  characteristics  to  the  Australians.  It  is 
profitable  for  every  Australian  to  study  American  history 
and  institutions,  if  he  would  understand  his  country's  destinies. 
English  folk  in  new  countries  are  untrue  to  their  origin  if 
they  do  not,  untrammelled  by  traditions,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  new,  rich,  and  boundless  fields  of  enterprise,  progress 
faster  than  their  relations  in  the  mother-land.  Investigation 
proves  that  such  is  the  case,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  might 
be  reasonably  supposed.  It  is  clear  that  from  a  critic  of  this 
sort  no  partiality  is  to  be  expected  for  purely  English  methods  of 
school  management  and  teaching ;  yet  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
they  do  not  incur  as  much  blame  as  we  had  feared,  even  when 
compared  with  those  of  America.  Indeed,  there  is  a  cheerful 
optimistic  tone  in  Mr.  Grasby's  book,  which  strikes  one  as  strange 
when  contrasted  with  the  utterances  of  some  other  acknowledged 
authorities  on  the  subject.  We  remember  to  have  heard  the 
manager  of  a  by  no  means  first-class  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  declare  that  there  was  no  school  so  good  in  one  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  which  he  knew  well ;  and  we  find  no  allusion 
in  Mr.  Grasby's  book  to  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  compulsory 
system  in  England — namely,  that  it  does  not  touch  children  of  the 
lowest  class  of  all,  who  need  schooling  more  than  any  others.  Just  as 
Aristophanes  remarked  that  in  Athens,  in  his  day,  the  base  coin 
drove  the  good  out  of  circulation,  so  the  presence  of  well-to-do 
children  in  schools  drives  out  the  dirty  ragged  outcasts.  Now 
there  is  a  widespread  and  spreading  idea  that,  if  people  are  forced 
to  pay  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  they  may  as  well 
make  use  of  those  schools  for  the  education  of  their  own  children, 
and  we  know  of  instances  in  which  the  children  of  prosperous 
tradespeople,  clerks  in  banks,  and  other  persons  with  incomes 
ranging  from  200/.  to  500/.  a  year,  send  their  children  to  the 
Board  School,  escorted  to  and  fro  in  many  cases  by  their  servants. 
The  necessary  result  of  this  proceeding,  logical  though  it  may  be, 
is  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the  working  class  from  that 
school ;  for  the  two  classes,  it  has  been  proved,  will  not  amalga- 
mate. In  Australia  this  difficulty  exists  ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Grasby,  it  is  overcome  by  the  different  classes  settling  in  different 
quarters  of  the  great  Australian  cities. 

It  sounds  very  pretty  [Mr.  Grasby  observes]  to  speak  of  the  same 
schools  for  all  classes  of  children  ;  practically  this  has  not  been  realized  in 
any  large  centre  of  population,  although  it  has  in  many  places  -where 
population  is  less  dense,  and  where  the  very  poor  do  not  exist.  In  all  large 
towns  there  are  various  districts  inhabited  by  particular  classes  of  people. 
In  democratic  America,  or  newer  and  more  democratic  Australia,  this  is 
seen  as  clearh-  as  if  some  power  had  taken  the  people  as  they  landed,  and 
allotted  them  their  locality.  .  .  .  American  schools  are  provided  as  much 
for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  as  of  the  poor  ;  as  much  for  the  son  of  the 
famous  lawyer  as  for  the  child  of  the  pedlar  ;  and  both  attend  them  on  the 
same  terms  ;  but  a  visitor  expecting  to  rind  these  two  classes  in  the  same 
schools  will  be  disappointed.  One  school  is  as  good  as  another,  but  the 
locality  determines  the  character  of  the  pupils. 

In  England,  where  perhaps  people  of  different  social  castes  do  not 
arrange  themselves  so  carefully  in  different  quarters,  the  com- 
plaint is  often  heard  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  ratepayers 
are  monopolizing  the  schools  which  were  intended  for  the  children 
of  a  lower  class,  and  that  the  latter  are  running  wild  about  the 
streets. 

On  the  question  of  payment  for,  and  by,  results  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  learned  from  Mr.  Grasby's  sketch  of  how  these  matters 
are  managed  in  other  countries.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  the 
system,  and  to  point  out  how,  by  its  operation,  the  schools  where 
the  work  is  hardest  are  those  which  receive  the  lowest  amount  of 
grant;  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  remedy.  "In  England,"  says  Mr. 
Grasby,  "  the  result  has  been  an  exemplification  of  the  text  '  Unto 
him  that  hath  to  him  shall  be  given.'  The  schools  in  poor  dis- 
tricts most  in  need  of  help,  where  the  enlightening  and  elevating 
influences  of  education  are  most  needed,  have  to  carry  on  work  at 
less  cost  than  more  favoured  districts."  And  he  very  truly  adds, 
"State  aid  should  be  given  equally  to  all;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
unevenly  distributed,  let  the  poorest  have  the  most."  All  this  is 
true  enough,  as  is  also  the  complaint  that  in  some  cases  "  Grant 
Factory  "  would  be  a  better  name  than  "  School,"  and  that  all 
real  education  is  sacrificed  to  percentages,  just  as  under  the  old 
system  for  the  encouragement  of  British  fisheries  boats  were 
fitted  out,  not  to  catch  herrings,  but  to  catch  the  bounty.  "We 
have  said  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  from  this 
chapter,  though  it  is  one  of  the  shortest  in  the  book ;  but  the 
most  important  of  all  the  solutions  given  is  slurred  over  in  an 
unsatisfactory  fashion.  "  In  Germany,"  we  are  told,  "  the  autho- 
rities estimate  a  teacher's  work  chiefly  by  ascertaining  how  he 
teaches.  Examinations  are  used,  and  used  frequently ;  but  it  is 
to  test  present  work,  not  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  retain  isolated 
facts  for  long  periods  of  time."  No  further  details  of  the  German 
system  are  given,  though  it  appears  to  meet  the  objections  to  the 
English  scheme.  In  Australia  matters  seem  to  be  little  better 
than  in  England  as  regards  payment  by  results ;  and  we  are 
given  no  clue  as  to  how  the  German  inspector  classifies — and 
forms  an  estimate  of  the  value  of— teaching.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  find  that  "payment  by  results"  is  unsparingly 
denounced  by  teachers  in  all  countries  in  which  it  is  practised, 
and  that  the  system  only  exists  because  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
invented  to  take  its  place. 

Mr.  Grasby  is  evidently  much  interested  in  the  "Kindergarten" 
system,  and  has  much  to  tell  of  its  success  in  various  parts  of  the 


world.  For  elder  children  he  vigorously  opposes  the  pupil- 
teacher  system,  which,  according  to  him,  was  "invented  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Lancaster  as  an  emergency  means  of  providing 
a  substitute  for  proper  assistance,  which  at  that  time  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain."  The  objections  to  the  system,  as  far  as  we 
know,  are  twofold  ;  the  pupil-teacher  necessarily  bungles  in  his 
attempts  to  teach  other  children  what  he  only  imperfectly  under- 
stands, and  secondly,  when  exhausted  by  teaching,  he  has  to  be 
taught.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged,  the  pupil-teacher  is  far 
more  "  in  touch  with  his  class  than  any  grown-up  master  or 
mistress  can  be,  and,  therefore,  is  able  to  convey  his  meaning  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  best  understood,  while  it  is  undeniable  that 
to  teach  a  subject  to  others  is  the  very  best  way  to  learn  it  one- 
self. That  there  are  objections  to  the  system  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
but,  if  the  pupil-teachers  are  carefully  chosen  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  managing  power,  and  have  a  proper  sense  of  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  them,  they  may  do  much  good 
both  to  their  fellows  and  themselves.  It  is  an  institution  which, 
may  easily  fail  in  incompetent  hands,  but  need  not  on  that  ground 
be  condemned.  Measures  have  lately  been  taken  in  England  to 
remedy  some  of  the  obvious  defects  of  the  pupil-teacher 
system,  and  throughout  Australia,  Mr.  Grasby  tells  us,  it 
flourishes  exceedingly. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  while  "  the  English  boy  has  his 
tradition  of  rowdiness  to  maintain,  and  does  maintain  it  well,  as 
does  his  Australian  relative,  the  American  exhibits  little  or 
none  of  that  stock  of  rudeness  supposed  to  be  essential  to  and. 
inseparable  from  a  schoolboy."  The  American  boy  apparently 
does  not  care  for  games,  and  evidently  "  grows  up  "  much  earlier 
than  boys  in  England  or  Australia. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give,  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
even  a  summary  of  the  many  important  matters  connected  with* 
schools  and  school-management  which  are  discussed  in  Mr. 
Grasby's  book,  and  the  many  valuable  facts  which  he  has  col- 
lected together.  "We  may  not  be  prepared  to  adopt  his  ultra- 
democratic  theories  ;  but  we  cannot  question  his  sincerity  or  his 
enthusiasm. 

Did  we  but  recognize  it  [he  writes]  pedagogy  is  the  noblest  of  profes- 
sions, and  the  teacher  is  the  greatest  of  artists.  The  sculptor  fashions 
marble,  the  teacher  children's  minds;  the  painter  with  consummate  art 
transfers  to  canvas  ideals  of  beauty  which  become  the  treasure  of  nations, 
the  shrines  of  art  at  which  all  worship  ;  but  the  teacher,  working  on  a 
surface  more  delicate  than  photographer's  plate,  may  imprint  pictures  of 
ideal  manhood  on  noble  souls,  which  may  prove  the  regenerating  influ- 
ences of  the  world.  The  musician  awakens  strings  to  life,  the  teacher 
ideas  :  the  one  thrills  the  crowd,  the  other  quietly  sets  thoughts  vibrating 
which,  thrilling  through  the  human  soul,  shall  roll  on  through  the  ascend- 
ing ages  in  ever-widening  circles,  and  time  alone  can  show  the  end,  the 
good  God  the  value. 

Not  only  the  importance  which  Mr.  Grasby  attributes  to  the 
office  of  the  teacher,  but  also  his  general  methods  of  thought,  are 
shown  by  the  following  diatribe  on  the  American  custom  of  re- 
garding teaching  merely  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money  where- 
with to  commence  the  practice  of  law  or  other  professions : — 

This  custom,  I  believe  rapidly  passing  away,  of  thus  looking  at  tie- 
work  of  a  teacher,  has  been  productive  of  much  barm.  Except  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  men  will  always  aim  at  those  positions  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  win  the  widest  reputations,  the  highest  honours,  the  largest  incomes,  and 
the  best  social  position.  While  the  relics  of  savagery  linger  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  drones  of  the  national  hive,  thefomentersof  quarrels,  thrive 
best — nay,  exist  at  all — in  consequence  of  the  barbarism  of  our  natures  ; 
while  the  profession  of  suppressing  crime  and  fomenting  national  quarrels 
and  wholesale  butchery  is  more  highly  honoured  than  training  boys  far 
useful  lives  ;  while  it  is  considered  an  "advance''  to  leave  the  education  of 
a  child  in  order  to  publicly  lie  in  defence  of  a  criminal  who  has  been  allowed 
to  reach  his  condition  of  degradation  by  neglect  in  early  life,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  world's  progress,  though  sure,  should  be  slow. 


FREELAND.* 

THOSE  readers  who  can  cast  back  their  minds  to  the  days  when 
they  read  The  Siviss  Family  Robinson  will  recollect  the  ex- 
traordinary fecundity  and  native  wealth  of  the  island  in  which 
those  lucky  waifs  resided.  Not  a  fruit  but  flourished,  not  an, 
edible  bird  or  beast  but  inhabited  that  astounding  latitude,  and 
what  was  even  more  wonderful  than  the  abundance  of  incongruous 
and  incompatible  forms  of  natural  wealth  was  the  success  of 
every  enterprise  which  any  member  of  the  family  undertook.  The 
fabulous  resources  of  that  island  and  the  unwavering  good  for- 
tune of  the  Robinsons  of  Switzerland  are  repeated  in  the  well- 
meaning  and  intelligent,  but  excessively  long-winded,  romance 
which  Dr.  Theodor  Hertzka  has  devoted  to  his  dream  of  Central. 
African  Socialism.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  story,  written, 
by  one  who  is  evidently  a  highly-educated  man,  less  exhilarating 
than  Freehold.  Yet  so  eager  are  people  to  turn  from  what  exists 
to  the  consideration  of  an  impossible  picture  of  the  unreal  that 
we  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  widely  read.  It  is 
Utopian,  it  is  Socialist,  it  is  humanitarian,  it  is  dull ;  a  novel 
that  combines  all  these  qualities  can  nowadays  scarcely  lack  an 
enthusiastic  audience. 

We  have  hardly  ever  met  with  a  more  curious  instance  of 
what  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  calls  "  the  error  of  supposing  that 
this  age,  more  than  any  past  or  future  one,  is  destined  to  see  the 
tattered  garments  of  Antiquity  exchanged  for  a  new  suit,  instead 

*  Freehind :  a  Social  Anticipation.  By  Dr.  Theodor  Hertzka.  Trans- 
lated by  Arthur  Ransom.    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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of  gradually  renewing'  themselves  by  patchwork,  or  of  applying 
one's  own  little  life-span  as  the  measure  of  an  interminable 
achievement.''  The  author,  Dr.  Theodor  Hertzka,  is  an  Austrian 
journalist  and  economist  of  some  distinction.  lie  is  said,  in  his 
own  country,  to  belong  to  "  the  Manchester  school,"  a  phrase 
which  has  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  existing  economists  in 
England,  and  which  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  as 
descriptive  of  a  German.  But  we  may  take  it  as  representing 
extreme  Radical  views — peace  at  any  price,  Free-trade  pushed  to 
an  extreme,  the  Manchester  theories  of  forty  years  ago — combined 
with  the  present  convictions  of  non-anarchical  sections  of  Con- 
tinental Socialists.  In  1S86  Dr.  Hertzka  published  an  ambitious 
■volume,  Die  Gesetze  der  Socialentwickeluny  ("The  Laws  of 
Social  Development  "),  in  which  he  laid  down  what  may  be 
called  the  Conservative  view  that,  as  he  puts  it,  "the  interest  of 
capital  was  a  postulate  of  progress  which  would  survive  all  the 
phases  of  evolution." 

He  is  now  convinced  that  this  was  an  error,  and  he  has  written 
Freiland  ("  Freehand  "),  which  appeared  in  Germany  last  year,  in 
order  to  give  circulation  to  his  modified  conception  of  political 
economics.  He  has  the  firmest  conviction  of  the  value  of  his 
■discoveries,  and  he  thinks  that  his  romance  will  be  as  epoch- 
making  as  was  the  Nova  Atlantis  of  Bacon,  to  which  he  courage- 
ously compares  it.  We  trust  it  is  not  flippant  to  say  that,  if 
Bacon  had  been  writing  on  economical  science  in  1891,  he  would 
certainly  have  adopted  a  current  form  more  agreeable  and  less 
sleep-compelling  than  that  of  Freeland.  The  book  is  very  long 
and  very  wordy ;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  approaching  its  close  the 
fatigued  reader  suddenly  finds  that  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
volume,  occupying  a  fourth  of  the  whole  story,  is  simply  a  re- 
port of  a  six  days'  discussion  of  a  "  social  congress  met  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Eden  Vale  National  Palace."  These  "official 
minutes,"  as  they  are  called,  we  confess  that  we  have  not  read. 
"Wild  horses,  a  prize  in  money  at  the  close  of  each  ten  pages, 
public  reciters  with  the  voices  of  bulbuls,  sweetmeats,  all  the 
known  varieties  of  attraction  through  which  the  unwilling  are 
wheedled  into  performing  unwelcome  tasks,  would  equally  fail  to 
make  us  read  this  lengthy  discussion.  Even  if  it  had  really  been 
uttered  by  bold,  bad  men  in  congress  assembled  we  should  skip 
it ;  and  as  every  word  of  it  is  merely  evolved  out  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  Dr.  Hertzka,  we  absolutely  decline  to  be  bothered  with  it. 

The  other  three-quarters  of  Freeland  may  be  read  by  any  one, 
at  all  events  by  a  reviewer.  A  number  of  men  of  various 
nationalities  meet  together  at  the  Hague  to  discuss  how  a  prac- 
tical attempt  can  be  made  "  to  solve  the  social  problem."  They 
•determine  to  secure  a  large  tract  of  land  in  a  territory  at  present 
•unappropriated,  but  fertile  and  well  adapted  for  colonization. 
"  The  capital  for  production  shall  be  furnished  to  the  producers 
without  interest  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  community,  but  it  must 
be  reimbursed  by  the  producers."  These  persons  found  a  society, 
and  without  having  laid  any  definite  project  before  the  public, 
without  having  discussed  their  plans,  and  without  giving  any 
guarantee  of  any  kind,  are  supported  by  public  donations  to  the 
precise  amount  of  205,620/.  This  will  seem  very  good  satire  to 
many  countrymen  of  the  gold-compelling  "  General "  Booth,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  meant  to  be  funny  by  Dr.  Hertzka.  Having 
amassed  all  this  money  from  the  credulous  and  enthusiastic  friends 
of  Socialism,  the  founder  of  the  scheme,  one  Dr.  Strahl,  announces 
•that  the  suitable  district  has  been  discovered.  The  new  Socialistic 
State  will  be  founded  in  the  mountain  district  of  Kenia,  east  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  advance  upon  Kenia  need  not  delay  us,  although  it  delays 
the  reader  through  many  chapters.  It  is  pure  Siviss  Family 
Robinson.  Not  a  single  thing  goes  wrong ;  no  one  is  ill,  no 
arrangement  fails,  every  delicacy  of  the  season  appears  the 
moment  that  there  is  need  of  it.  The  pioneers  pass  through 
■armies  of  the  fiercest  warriors,  but  not  a  single  fatality  occurs. 
There  are  two  glorious  Amazons,  of  course — Clara,  the  sister  of 
the  narrator,  and  Miss  Ellen  Fox,  who  perform  miracles  of 
intrepidity,  and  never  undergo  the  smallest  inconvenience  from 
the  climate.  The  expedition  reaches  the  Kenia  district  without 
a  hitch,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  European  politicians,  and 
the  universal  congratulations  of  the  press.  The  expedition  pro- 
ceeds to  do  everything  which  has  never  been  done  in  Africa 
before.  It  "  opens  out  an  inexhaustible  source  of  very  valuable 
•motive  power"  by  taming  thousands  of  elephants,  although 
African  elephants  have  hitherto  been  found  untameable.  It 
trains  ostriches,  giraffes,  and  buffaloes  to  undertake  domestic 
labour;  it  "initiates  the  Swahili  into  the  mysteries  of  French 
cookery,"  and  it  grafts  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  on  the 
theories  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  At  last,  and  still  without  a  single 
hitch,  or  failure,  or  accident  occurring  at  any  point,  the  faultless 
state  of  Freeland  is  created. 

We  must  not  linger  over  the  author's  description  of  the  creation 
of  the  city  of  Eden  or  of  the  foundation  of  a  great  Socialist,  but 
not  Communist,  power  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  These  chapters 
of  the  romance  are  carried  out  with  great  elaboration  of  detail, 
and  have  evidently  cost  the  author  a  vast  amount  of  pains.  The 
necessity  of  exemplifying  his  theories,  and  of  applying,  in 
Hawthorne's  phrase,  his  "  own  little  life-span  as  the  measure  of 
an  interminable  achievement,"  has  made  Dr.  Hertzka  do  violence 
to  any  probability,  nay,  to  all  possibility,  in  the  haste  and  the 
perfect  smoothness  with  which  the  greatness  of  Freeland  is 
accomplished.  The  examples  of  Liberia,  of  Napoleon-Vendee,  of 
recent  American  settlements,  ought  to  be  enough  to  warn  the 
Austrian  enthusiast  that  it  needs  more  than  a  determination  to 


found  a  colony  to  make  a  colony  flourish.  His  Freeland  in  the 
Equatorial  Alps  grows,  as  the  Temple  did,  without  any  sound 
of  axe  or  hammer. 

Silently,  like  a  dream,  the  fabric  rose  ; 

but  this  is  not  the  way  for  which  the  Congo  State  or  the 
French  experiments  in  Senegambia  have  led  us  to  be  pre- 
pared. Dr.  Hertzka  needs  a  wolf  in  his  pastoral.  His 
romance  has  altogether  too  much  of  the  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  perfection.  Not  a  person  out  of  his  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands is  ever  killed,  not  a  native  warrior  or  a  European  infant  is 
ever  hurt,  not  a  delicate  female  nor  a  careless  engineer  succumbs 
to  the  climate,  not  an  invention  fails,  not  a  mode  of  production 
is  found  disappointing.  We  will  give  one  instance  of  this  divert- 
ing optimism.  When  the  city  of  Eden  is  built,  it  lies  at  first 
open  to  the  forest.  The  consequence  is  that  a  mad  rhinoceros 
charges  down  the  main  street,  and  into  a  courtyard  where  the 
school-children  are  at  play.  The  reader,  satiated  with  the  blood- 
less serenity  of  the  story  and  its  absolute  innocuousness,  now 
congratulates  himself.  Several  of  these  innocents  will  surely  be 
sacrificed.  True  enough,  a  little  girl  is  tossed  by  the  infuriated 
monster,  although  all  the  rest  enjoy  a  miraculous  escape.  We 
turn  the  page,  refreshed  by  this  timely  fatality,  and  presently 
throw  the  book  from  us  with  disgust.  The  little  girl  was  picked 
up,  frightened,  but  absolutely  unhurt. 

Dr.  Hertzka  has  formed  ail  idea  of  a  country  in  which  land  and 
the  means  of  production  accumulated  by  the  community  should 
be  the  equal  property  of  all  the  inhabitants  ;  where  those  who  are 
unable  to  work  shall  have  a  right  to  a  proportionate  maintenance ; 
where  the  individual  will  shall  be  absolutely  unshackled  until 
its  exercise  infringes  upon  the  rights  of  others  ;  and  where  the 
Government  shall  be  Democratic  to  the  extreme  and  conducted 
by  elected  departments.  There  is  nothing,  it  will  be  admitted, 
very  novel,  and  nothing  in  the  least  degree  epoch-making,  about 
this  proposal.  In  the  working  out  of  the  scheme,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  endeavour  to  strip  it  of  priggish  elements,  the 
author  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.  He  has  felt  that 
most  Utopias  are  merely  little  States  where  the  virtuous  exercise 
an  intolerably  cruel  tyranny  over  those  who  are  less  advanced 
and  more  human  than  themselves.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  least  absurd  side  of  Freeland,  that  it  does  admit  the  right 
of  human  beings  to  act  less  rigorously  up  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  standard  than  is  usual  with  these  efforts 
of  a  pedantic  fancy.  But  the  picture  of  life  which  it  proposes  is 
just  as  insipid,  just  as  unsatisfactory,  and  just  as  incredibly  uncom- 
fortable as  any  other  which  has  been  presented  to  a  restless 
generation.  Personally,  we  hope  we  shall  be  dead  before  these 
dreams  of  a  dreadful  millennium  are  realized.  We  have  no  wish 
to  see  the  whole  world  sit  down  in  a  clean  pinafore  to  eat  bread 
and  butter  and  sing  hymns  to  Progress. 


MINOR  HUMOURISTS.* 

THERE  is,  it  appears,  a  draughtsman  who  draws  humorous 
pictures  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Cynicus,"  and  who  is 
believed  by  himself  and  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers  to  be  a 
satirical  artist  of  no  mean  powers.  "  Really  remarkable  series  .  .  . 
mental  and  artistic  qualities  .  .  .  fierce  hatred  of  conventions  .  .  . 
a  real  touch  of  insight,  a  starting  profusion  of  ideas  .  .  .  spice  of 
Gilray's  vigorous,  direct,  brutally  frank  methods  .  .  .  wield  the 
tomahawk,  the  bludgeon,  the  scalping-knife,  or  the  cutting  whip 
.  .  .  singularly  various  .  .  .  mastery  of  line  .  .  .  felicity  of  sug- 
gestion .  .  .  balanced  but  spontaneous  union  of  vigour  with  abso- 
lute simplicity  .  .  .  mordant  satire  .  .  .  that  ideality  without 
which —  .  .  .  caricaturist  of  very  high  rank  .  .  ." — these  are  some 
of  the  gems  of  criticism,  not  all  of  them  from  the  humblest  sort  of 
critic  either,  which  "  Cynicus  "  has  thought  it  advisable  to  circu- 
late along  with  what  is  apparently  his  second  picture-book.  They 
are  quoted  here  not  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  partiality  of  the 
critics  or  the  advertising  capacity  of  the  artist,  but  because  it  is 
conceivable  that  some  people  may  more  or  less  agree  with  them. 
Nothing  is  more  rash  than  to  assert  that  because  a  picture,  play,  or 
book  which  is  not  atrociously  bad  has  failed  to  amuse  A,  B,  and  C,  it 
will  therefore  not  amuse  X,  Y,  or  Z.  "  Cynicus  "  can  draw  rather 
well,  and,  as  far  as  his  outlines  go,  is  frequently  expressive,  with 
the  sort  of  expressiveness  of  which  Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott  was 
rightly  acknowledged  to  be  master.  In  this  volume  he  publishes 
about  two  hundred  sketches,  a  few  whole-page,  a  few  six  to  the 
page,  and  the  residue  between  the  two.  We  have  carefully  in- 
spected them  all,  and  have  not  found  any  of  them  in  the  least 
amusing.  The  "  mordant  satire,"  as  far  as  this  volume  is  concerned, 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  figment  of  a  friendly  brain.  Almost  all  the 
sketches  are  moderately  spirited  and  more  than  moderately  vulgar. 
Some  people  may  be  amused  by  a  picture  of  a  very  ugly  baby 
with  its  mouth  open,  called  "  Her  First  Bawl."  Others  may  find 
entertainment  (or  instruction)  in  the  spectacle  of  a  fence  breaking 
and  the  fall  of  two  children  seated  upon  it,  or  of  a  policeman 
caught  in  a  booby-trap.  A  very  fat  monk  embracing  a  very 
plump  nun  may  excite  the  mirth  of  some,  and  two  policemen 

*  The  Humours  of  Cynicus.    Published  at  his  Studio.    LoDdon  :  1891. 

The  Parson  and  the  Painter;  their  Wanderings  and  Excursions  among 
Men  and  Women.  Written  bv  the  Rev.  Joseph  Slapkins,  Author  ot  •'  I  he 
Tale  of  a  Horse"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Charlie  Summers.  London: 
Haddon  &  Co.  1891. 
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carrying  a  half-dressed  virago  to  the  station  on  a  stretcher,  de- 
scribed as  "  The  Transit  of  Venus,"  may  be  food  for  the  merriment 
of  others.  We  are  not  of  them,  and  do  not  regret  it.  Every 
picture  has  a  legend,  and  nearly  every  legend  contains  a  pun. 
The  favourite  pun  of  "  Cynicus  "  is  that  on  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word  "  spirit,"  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  poor  thing.  Another 
which  he  uses  more  than  once  is  that  the  point  of  which  lies  in 
the  identity  of  the  sounds  "  mail "  and  "  male."  And  the  others 
are  like  unto  them.  One  thing  that  is  indubitable  about 
these  sketches  is  that  they  are  all  "comic" — with  the  comedy  of 
Ally  Sloper,  though  with  better  draughtsmanship.  No  single  one 
has  in  it  the  smallest  touch  of  grace,  beauty,  elegance,  or  even 
prettiness.  They  are  said  to  be  "coloured  by  hand.''  If  so,  the 
hand  that  coloured  them  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  an  amazingly 
close  imitation  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  "  process."  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  have  coloured  them  at  all.  The  whole  merit  of  them 
is  in  the  outline,  all  the  surfaces  being  left  simply  plain,  without 
any  indication  at  all.  As  pen-and-ink  sketches  (without  shading) 
they  would  show  a  considerable  talent  for  drawing,  and  might 
amuse  anybody  who  is  habitually  amused  by  the  simplest  sort  of 
"practical  jokes." 

An  appalling  paper  volume  reaches  us  under  the  title  of  The 
Parson  and  the  Painter.  The  letterpress  is  more  appalling  than 
the  pictures,  because,  though  many  of  the  latter  are  almost  as 
ugly  as  they  are  vulgar  and  insipid,  others  show  a  good  deal  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  pencil.  It  is,  however,  skill  which  is  getting 
to  be  rather  common  nowadays,  and  is  a  cross  between  the  school 
of  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  and  that  of  the  illustrators  of  Le  Journal 
Amusant  and  its  likes.  The  letterpress  seems  to  have  been 
contributed  to  some  periodical  publication,  and  is  of  a  kind  to 
make  humanitarians  weep,  and  Humanitarians  abandon  their 
substitute  for  a  creed.  It  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  queer 
little  circle  of  people  whose  names  fill  the  columns  of  the  sporting- 
comic  press,  and  who  probably  have  some  real  existence,  and 
may  possibly  be  heard  of  at  some  of  the  five  or  six  pot-houses 
which  the  same  organs  industriously  advertise.  The  story  of 
The  Parson  and  the  Painter  is  the  usual  description  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  people  who  pretend  to  pass  their  lives  in  going  from 
pot-house  to  music-hall,  and  from  music-hall  to  pot-house,  and 
to  be  daily  too  drunk  to  have  any  clear  recollection  of  anything 
that  happens  after  3  p.m.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  both 
"  Cynicus  "  and  the  writer  calling  himself  "  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Slapkins  "  consider  that  it  is  particularly  amusing  to  represent 
ministers  of  religion  disgracing  themselves  by  peculiarly  inde- 
corous conduct.  The  idea  is  not  new,  and  if  anybody  likes  to 
call  it  "  mordant  satire,"  there  is  very  little  harm  in  his 
doing  so. 


THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  OF  EDWARD  VI.* 

THIS  volume,  printed  from  the  MS.  Registers  of  the  Privy 
Council,  covers  the  period  from  April  19,  1550,  to  March  24, 
1552,  during  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  late  Protector,  fought 
and  lost  his  last  battle  with  his  rival  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Duke  of  Northumberland.  "  It  is,  however,  remarkable," 
says  the  editor  in  his  preface,  "  what  slight  indications  are  given 
us  in  the  Register  of  the  incidents  of  this  struggle,  which  was  so 
soon  to  end  in  the  execution  of  the  King's  uncle."  But  it  is 
seldom  that  official  documents  throw  a  direct  light  upon  a  struggle 
between  two  political  rivals  ;  and  the  "  slight  indications,"  to 
which  the  reader  is  carefully  guided  by  Mr.  Dasent,  seem  quite 
as  much  as  could  be  expected.  Even  when  Somerset's  influence 
was  on  the  wane,  his  colleagues  resented  any  premature  inter- 
ference of  the  vulgar  ;  for  under  the  5th  of  August,  1550,  we 
read  : — "  A  lettre  to  the  Maiour  of  London  to  sett  Roger  Preston 
on  the  Pillarie  for  speaking  of  lewde  wordes  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  aftre  to  cutt  of  his  eares."  The  pillory,  frequently 
with  accompanying  loss  of  one  or  both  ears,  was  a  favourite 
method  of  coercion,  inflicted,  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Council.  It  seems  hard  that  one  Nicholas  .Rowte  should 
be  pilloried,  lose  one  ear,  and  receive  "  an  admonission  to  be- 
ware hereafter  of  the  lyke  lewdenes,"  merely  for  disrespectful 
speech  "  abowte  the  utteraunce  of  a  peece  of  "six  pence  by  John 
Ayellerde  in  an  alehowse  in  Crivendishe."  But  probably  his 
"  lewde  wordes "  conveyed  some  reflection  upon  the  higher 
powers  for  their  dealings  with  the  coinage — dealings  which  were 
certainly  open  to  animadversion.  Upon  the  subject  of  the 
following  entry,  one  would  like  to  know  more: — 

A  lettre  to  Nicolas  Rande,  Mayour  of  Northampton,  and  Fraunces 
Morgan,  to  examin  whether  the  song  that  they  have  enformed  was  song 
by  YVilliam  Tomson  was  of  his  awne  making  ;  and  in  caase  it  Lie  so  found, 
to  cause  hym  to  be  set  on  the  I'illorieand  cause  both  his  eares  to  be  cut  of; 
and  in  caase  the  said  song  shall  appere  to  be  of  others  doing,  then  to  send 
the  sayd  Tomson  up  hither  to  be  farther  examined. 

The  song  that  William  Tomson  sang  would  be  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  political  poetry  ;  but  the  Registei- 
book  gives  us  no  assistance  towards  recovering  it,  and  throws  no 
further  light  upon  the  fate  of  the  minstrel.    Examination  before 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England.  New  Series.  Vol.  III., 
a.d.  1550-1552.  Edited  by  John  Roche  Dasent,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.A. 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  an  Examiner  in  the  Education  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council  Office.  Published  by  direction  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.  London  :  printed  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow:  John  Menzies  &  Co.;  Dublin: 
Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co.    1891.  m  


the  Privy  Council  might  be  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  pillory,  for 
torture  was  within  its  resources.  Three  entries  in  the  volume 
refer  to  the  employment  of  this  method,  or  at  least  to  the  threat 
of  it.    On  the  1 5th  August,  1 550,  we  have  : — 

A  lettre  to  Mr.  Robsert  and  Mr.  Fermour  to  make  yet  further  searche 
for  the  money  alledged  by  Haldesworthe  [who  had  recently  been  executed 
at  York]  to  be  hidde  in  Eowlkes  house,  and  to  examyne  the  said  Fowlkes 
eftsones,  putting  him  in  fcare  of  torment. 

Later  on,  March  5,  1 551,  we  find  a  somewhat  similar  entry  : — 

A  lettre  to  Sir  Anthony  Hungerforde,  that  towchinge  the  suspicion  of 
Reede  for  the  robberies  committed  in  those  parties,  thei  shall  proceede 
agaynst  him  by  the  lawe,  onlesse  he  he  afrayed  of  bearing  in  that  behalf; 
in  which  case  he  shall  advertise  and  order  shalbe  given  that  he  may  be  sent 
up  hither  to  be  put  to  tornement. 

The  last  of  these  entries  refers  to  men  of  more  importance  than 
Reede,  the  suspected  robber,  or  Fowlkes,  the  alleged  receiver, 
Sir  Arthur  Darcie,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  is  bidden 

to  sutler  certaine  Commissioners  newly  allotted  to  thexaminaeion  of  the 
prisoners  within  the  saved  Tower,  ...  to  have  accesse  unto  them  when 
and  as  often  as  they  shall  think  convenient  ;  and  farther  to  be  assisting  to- 
the  sayd  Commissioners  for  the  putting  the  prisoners,  or  any  of  them",  to 
such  tortours  as  they  shall  think  expedient. 

These  prisoners  were  alleged  accomplices  of  the  once  all-powerfu^ 
Duke  of  Somerset,  now  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and 
soon  to  be  led  to  the  block.  No  notice  of  his  trial  or  of  his 
execution  appears  on  the  Register,  but  on  the  last  day  of  his 
life  there  is  entered  a  warrant  for  paying  to  Sir  Philip  Hobby 
40/.,  "  for  so  muche  by  hym  delyvered  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
to  bestowe  in  alms."  There  are  indications  of  the  fallen  man's 
popularity,  and  of  the  prevailing  system  of  delation,  in  the  depo- 
sitions of  one  Thomas  Long  of  Bath,  baker,  who  comes  before  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  to  tell  how,  on  the  report  of  the  Duke's 
acquittal,  Matthew  Colthurst  made  bonfires  in  the  city  of  Bath, 
distributed  bread  and  drink,  and  paid  to  have  the  bells  rung  ;  "  and 
the  next  day  after  his  man  went  abowt  the  citie  and  gave  i)d.  dole 
to  poore  people,  where  he  never  gave  ]d.  in  his  lyef  before."  One- 
Thomas  Holland,  too,  had  rashly  ventured  on  political  prophecy, 
saying,  "  Thow  shalt  se  another  worlde  er  Candlemas  ;  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  shall  cumme  forth  of  the  Tower,  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  shall  goo  in."  As  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
prisoners,  in  the  case  of  those  of  distinction,  as  the  editor  observes,. 
"  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  preserve  their  health  so  far  as 
was  possible."  A  glimpse  of  what  the  poorer  and  more  obscure 
sort  might  have  to  endure  is  afforded  by  the  grim  entry : — 

Lettre  to  to  suffer  one  Sherman,  having  his  leg  rotting  of  from  his 

bodie.  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Spittell  howse  for  the  cure  thereof,  he  putting- 
in  sufficient  sureties  to  retorne  as  a  prisonner  agayn  when  the^same  shalbe 
hole. 

The  most  important  passages  in  the  book  are  those  recounting, 
the  spirited  struggle  of  the  Lady  Mary  with  the  Council  on  the 
question  of  having  mass  said  in  her  house.  These,  however,  are- 
in  substance  already  well  known,  and  have  so  often  been  quoted 
that  we  will  not  repeat  them.  Of  much  interest,  also,  are  the- 
proceedings  with  regard  to  Bishops  Gardiner,  Heath,  and  Day. 
The  last-named,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  revolted  against  the 
order  to  take  down  the  altars  and  set  up  tables,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Council,  while  insisting  on  the  removal  of  the 
ancient  altars,  offered  him  the  small  consolation  of  calling  the 
new  tables  an  altar  if  he  liked.  "  And  touchinge  the  naminge 
of  the  table  an  aulter  it  was  left  indifferent  to  him  so  to  name  it,, 
bicause  auncyent  writers  somme  tyme  call  that  table  an  aulter." 
Nevertheless  Day  "  persevered  in  the  pertinacie  of  his  owne 
singuler  opinion,"  and  consequently  was  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
and  eventually  deprived.  Students  of  the  Elizabethan  drama 
will  be  interested  in  the  notices  of  the  sentences  passed  upon 
Alice  Arden,  or  Ardein,  and  the  other  murderers  of  "one  Ardein 
of  Faversham,"  as  he  is  described  by  the  editor,  with  scant  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  a  man  who  became  the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
so  powerful  that  some  critics  have  attributed  it  to  the  youthful 
Shakspeare.  Arden's  guilty  wife  was  sentenced,  as  the  play  duly 
records,  to  be  burned  at  Canterbury ;  and  death  at  the  stake  was 
also  the  doom  of  another  woman  concerned,  Elizabeth  Staforde. 
Mr.  Dasent,  comparing  these  sentences  with  the  similar  one  upon 
Joan  Bocher  for  heresy,  remarks,  "  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was- 
the  practice  in  the  case  of  women  to  employ  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment in  capital  crimes."  This  statement  should  surely  be  limited 
to  certain  classes  of  capital  crime ;  for,  as  he  himself  has  ob- 
served, it  was  only  "  some  of  the  women  "  concerned  in  Arden's 
murder  who  were  thus  sentenced.  Alice  Arden  was  burned 
because  she  was  not  merely  a  murderess,  but  had  incurred  the 
further  guilt  of  petit  treason  by  murdering  her  lord  and  husband. 
Elizabeth  Staforde's  position  is  not  indicated ;  but  the  fact  that 
she  was  burned,  while  a  third  accomplice,  "  Sisley  Pounder, 
widowe,"  was  only  hanged,  suggests  that  she  may  have  stood  in 
the  relation  of  servant  to  the  murdered  man. 

Much  may  be  gathered  from  these  pages  as  to  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Government.  The  editor  comments  upon  "  the 
extravagant  scale  on  which  presents  and  rewards,  both  of  plate 
and  money,"  were  made  to  foreign  ambassadors  and  envoys  at  a 
time  when  the  necessities  of  the  Government  were  driving  it  to 
such  shifts  as  tearing  oil"  the  gold  and  silver  "  gamy ture  "  of  the 
Mass-books  in  the  King's  library,  of  coining  Cornish  tin,  and  even 
of  keeping  back  the  pittances  of  the  Poor  Knights  of  Windsor.  On 
the  whole,  a  perusal  of  this  volume  does  not  increase  one's 
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admiration  for  the  once-belauded  reign  of  the  young  Josiah  of  Pro- 
testantism. But  the  believers  in  small  holdings  may,  perhaps, 
feel  some  tenderness  for  a  Government  -which,  as  an  entry  of 
August  26,  1 55 1,  shows,  committed  a  certain  John  Broxolrne  to 
the'Vleet  "  for  ingrossing  of  farmes." 


PRAYER-BOOK  OF  THE  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.* 

THE  publication  of  the  Authorized  Daily  Prayer-Book  in 
Hebrew  and  English  (issued  through  the  munificence  of  a 
Jewish  lady  at  one  shilling)  is  of  some  importance  in  the  history 
of  Judaism  in  this  country.  It  is  in  a  convenient  form,  similar 
•to  that  of  an  elegant  Church  Service,  the  bulky  contents  of  Baer's 
Aboclath  Ysrael,  on  which  this  siddur  is  based,  having  been  re- 
duced to  a  moderate  size  chiefly  by  the  omission  of  repetitions. 
A  few  prayers  for  special  occasions  are  the  work  of  the  late  and 
present  chief  Kabbis  ;  the  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  materials 
dating  from  very  distant  periods,  for  the  history  of  which  the 
reader  must  go  elsewhere.  Each  of  the  epochs  through  which 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  has  passed  has  left  its  traces  in  their 
Liturgy.  There  are  portions  of  it  which  go  back  to  the  service  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  others  perhaps  as  old  as  the  first  Temple, 
but  the  scholastic  Judaism  of  the  middle  ages  would  seem  to  have 
given  it  its  most  permeating  flavour.  "  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord, 
who  hast  not  made  me  a  slave,"  the  second  of  the  preliminary  bene- 
dictions, was  appropriate  at  a  time  when  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  universal ;  and  the  first  and  third  of  these  benedictions, 
"Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  hast  not  made  me  a  Gentile" 
(Mr.  Singer's  translation  "  heathen  "  is  a  euphemism),  and  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  hast  not  made  me  a  woman,"  represent, 
we  may  believe,  anachronisms  of  thought  There  are  grounds 
for  retaining  liturgical  formula;  unaltered  long  after  the  mode  of 
thought  whence  they  originated  has  been  transformed,  and  the  or- 
dinary worshippers  need  no  more  mentally  assent  to  these  opinions 
than  he  is  bound  to  follow  accurately  the  metaphysical  description 
of  the  Deity  with  which  the  liturgy  commences.  The  few  outsiders, 
it  must  be  added,  who  will  consult  this  book  in  order  to  learn 
from  it  what  Judaism  is  like  will  rarely  meet  in  it  with  anything 
calculated  to  impress  them  unfavourably.  Mr.  Singer's  transla- 
tion is  throughout  accurate  and  happy,  and  his  statement  that  no 
pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  of  permanent  value  is 
evidently  true. 


BOOKS  ON  IRELAND. f 

FORTY  years  ago  a  popular  Life  of  Father  Mathew  would  not 
have  been  wanted  in  one  sense ;  twenty  years  ago  it  would 
not  have  been  wanted  in  another ;  to-day  it  is  fairly  timely.  The 
apostle  of  temperance  was  quite  a  different  apostle  from  some  we 
have  seen.  His  principal  object  was  to  make  intemperate  people 
temperate ;  their  principal  object  is  to  make  temperate  people 
7incomfortable.  He  wanted  to  save  Ireland  from  her  sins  ;  they 
want  to  thrust  their  fads  down  other  people's  throats.  Not  that 
Father  Mathew  himself  can  be  counted  among  the  wholly  wise. 
Not  only  was  he  far  too  much  a  man  of  one  idea,  not  only  was 
the  recklessness  which  led  him  into  expenses  he  could  not  meet 
quite  as  legitimate  an  example  of  "  intemperance  "  (which  simply 
means  lack  of  self-command  and  forethought)  as  the  wildest 
instances  of  indulgence  in  "jugs";  but  the  extremely  evanescent 
character  of  the  movement  he  produced  stamps  its  character  and 
the  character  of  its  promoter.  Appealing  only  to  enthusiasm 
and  excitement,  he  made  all  Ireland  sober  for  a  year  or 
two,  only  to  see  it  as  drunken  as  ever  soon  afterwards.  But 
none  the  less  was  he  a  very  remarkable  person.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  a  gentleman,  not  merely  by  extraction  and  con- 
nexions, but  in  thought,  ways,  and  manner.  In  the  second  place, 
he  was  wholly  without  the  pride  of  the  agitator,  whether  secret 
or  open,  and  was  utterly  simple  without  being  at  all  a  fool  (as  to 
which  see  the  last  story  that  Mr.  Mathew  tells  of  him).  He  had, 
indeed,  as  we  should  expect,  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
philanthropist,  especially  of  the  philanthropist  of  the  first  half  of 
this  century.  He  wanted  capital  punishment  abolished,  fruit-trees 
planted  by  the  wayside  for  people  to  eat  the  fruit  (Mr.  Mathew 
shrewdly  enough  asks  how  much  of  this  would  be  allowed  to  get 
ripe),  and  so  forth.  We  are  the  more  glad  to  recognize  the 
biographer's  intelligence  here,  in  that  he  himself  has  some  silli- 
nesses about  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Irish  famine — as  if 
there  were  any  possible  comparison  between  insufficiently  carried 
out  relief  measures  and  a  noyade  !  But,  though  given  to  divaga- 
tion, and  not  always  wise,  he  has  done  his  work  by  no  means  ill. 

*  The  Authorized  Daily  Prayer-Booh  of  the  United  Hebrew  Congregations 
of  the  British  Empire.  With  a  new  Translation,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Singer. 
Published  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Nathan  Marcus 
Adler.  Second  edition.  London  :  Wertheimer,  Lea,  &  Co.    5651  =  i8gi. 
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A  Short  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  By  Rev.  L.  A.  Pooler- 
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Mr.  Pooler  has  done  a  rather  difficult  and  by  no  means  useless 
task,  on  the  whole,  with  judgment,  learning,  and  good  taste. 
Brief  histories  of  long  periods  and  large  subjects  are  always  ex- 
posed to  the  difficulty  that,  if  the  writer  writes  a  general  essay 
he  fails  to  inform  the  ignorant,  and  that  if  he  enters  into  detail 
he  has  very  hard  work  to  choose  between  the  details  which  are 
necessary  and  the  details  which  are  not.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Pooler  has  steered  his  course  fairly  between  these.  Perhaps  he 
is  a  little  too  anxious  to  make  things  pleasant  all  round ;  but  this 
is  done  at  no  sacrifice  of  real  principle.  We  are  sorry  to  see  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  books  published  in  Ireland,  the  hideous  prac- 
tice of  inserting  advertisements  (not  loose  leaflets,  which  is  bad 
enough, but  fastened  sheets)  in  the  text.  No  publisher  who  respects 
himself  should  do  such  a  thing,  nor  should  any  author  in  the 
same  case  permit  it. 

We  noticed  Mine,  de  Bovet's  work  on  Ireland  when  it  first 
appeared  in  French,  and  we  need  say  little  about  the  translation 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  Hayter,  except  that  it  is  well  done  and  fairly 
illustrated.  We  believe  Nationalists  are  very  angry  with  the 
French  traveller,  which  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  please  them.  Mme.  de  Bovet,  it  is  true,  is  an 
honest  traveller,  who  tells  some  home  truths ;  but  if  her  observa- 
tion is  on  the  side  of  the  accursed  Saxon,  her  prejudices  are  quite 
against  him.  She  even  mentions  with  approval  the  remark  of  "  a 
very  intelligent  coachman "  (perhaps  a  kinsman  as  well  as  a 
craftsfellow  of  "  Skin-the-goat "),  who  drove  her  across  the 
estate  of  "  a  very  good  landlord,"  that  it  is  "  opposed  to  all 
equity  that  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  families  should  de- 
pend upon  the  good  will  of  a  master  given  them  by  chance." 
"  By  chance  "  is  good.  What  would  Mme.  de  Bovet  have  said  if 
the  very  intelligent  coachman  had  stopped  in  a  lonely  place,  pro- 
duced a  shillelagh  from  the  well,  and  said,  "  Madame,  it  is  opposed 
to  all  equity  that  your  purse  should  be  full  of  those  sovereigns 
given  you  by  chance,  which  I  saw  just  now  when  you  opened  it, 
and  my  pocket  be  empty  "  ?  By  the  bones  of  St.  Patrick  and  the 
virginity  of  St.  Bridget,  we  can  see  no  difference  ! 

The  I.  L.  P.  U.  volume  for  last  year  contains  nothing  so  telling 
as  the  immortal  collection  of  testimonies  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
the  rest  as  to  the  morality  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  good  matter.  The  principal  con- 
tents consist  of  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the  Report  of  the  Parnell 
Commission,  a  useful  collection  of  forty  letters  from  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Wyndham  labelled  "  Lies  and  Replies,"  and  an  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Balfour's  tour  in  Connemara  and  Donegal.  Of  these, 
the  "  Lies  and  Replies  "  are  the  most  amusing  and  not  the  least 
important.    There  is  the  usual  careful  and  well- arranged  index. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SANQUHAR.' 

THE  Scotch  Radical,  it  has  been  observed  by  politicians,  differs 
in  some  important  respects  from  the  English  ultra-Liberal. 
The  Scotchman  knows  where  to  stop.  He  is  very  determined  in 
his  particular  aims  and  in  the  means  he  employs  to  carry  them 
out.  But  he  is  not  perpetually  starting  new  schemes,  nor  does 
he  consider  the  goal  of  yesterday  to  be  the  point  of  departure  for 
to-morrow.  Unless  we  do  Mr.  Brown  an  injustice,  we  conclude 
that  his  sympathies  are  with  the  democracy  of  to-day.  He  has 
a  fine  healthy  contempt  for  the  good  old  feudal  times.  He  writes 
more  than  once  about  cruel  mediaeval  baron3  and  the  slaves  or 
bondsmen  who  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  Over-lord.  He 
condemns  the  exclusive  landlordism  of  modern  times,  which  would 
deprive  the  public  of  access  to  glens  and  ravines,  the  common 
"heritage  of  humanity."  He  relates  with  evident  satisfaction 
the  firm  stand  which  the  Provost  of  the  burgh,  with  a  company 
of  foot,  made  against  the  Old  Pretender's  forces  in  1715-  And 
he,  not  unjustly,  denounces  the  constitution  of  the  Councils  of 
royal  burghs,  which  previous  to  1832  were  self-elected  bodies, 
and  chose  their  members  of  Parliament  with  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  wishes  of  ordinary  citizens.  Yet  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  this  ebullient  Radicalism  is  kept  fairly  under 
control.  Occasionally  insulted  Conservatism  re-asserts  its  natural 
rights.  There  is  more  than  once  a  tribute  paid  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  and  to  that  nobleman's  kindly  treatment  of  his 
very  numerous  farmers.  Mr.  Brown  laments  the  disuse  of  the 
old  plaid  by  the  shepherds  and  the  substitution  of  the  cheap 
waterproof  coat  of  our  own  days.  In  fact,  the  perusal  of 
old  charters,  the  sight  of  ruined  fortresses,  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  strange  customs  retain  their  hold  on  the  commu- 
nity, have  all  tended  to  lessen  the  author's  indignation  of  the 
old  times  of  "  rugging  and  reiving."  He  admits,  moreover, 
that  after  all  Scotchmen  in  the  last  century  and  down  to  1830 
or  so  were  not  so  very  miserable,  when  weaving  was  the  chief 
employment,  when  cottars  and  farmers  remained  in  the  same 
place  for  generations,  when  wages  were  supplemented  by  pay- 
ments in  kind  and  by  divers  other  easements,  when  the  most 
stirring  incident  of  a  twelvemonth  was  the  arrival  of  the  showman 
and  the  pedlar,  and  when  the  idea  of  direct  and  open  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labour  had  not  yet  been  entertained.  W  hile 
we  discern  a  strong  local  colouring  in  many  of  the  chapters,  there 

*  The  History  of  Sanquhar.  Bv  James  Brown,  Burph  Assessor,  Author 
of  "The  History  of  the  Sanquhar  Curling  Society."  To  which  is  added 
"The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  District,"  by  Dr.  Anstruther  Davidson. 
Dumfries  :  Anderson  &  Son  ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  :  Menzies  &  Co. 
1891. 
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is  much  that  throws  light  on  the  general  condition  of  Scotland 
for  the  last  four  centuries  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  third- 
rate  poetry  and  some  pointless  stories,  a  great  deal  in  the  volume 
ought  to  be  read  with  interest  by  Highlander  or  Lowlander  far 
and  near. 

On  the  constitution,  privileges,  and  powers  of  Scottish  burghs 
Mr.  Brown  writes  with  accuracy  and  fulness.  There  are  burghs 
of  regality,  burghs  free,  burghs  of  barony,  and  Royal  burghs. 
We  confess  to  a  little  uneasiness  as  to  the  precise  distinction 
between  the  first  and  the  last  kind.  But  Sanquhar  which  in 
1485  was  created  a  burgh  of  barony  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Royal  burgh  in  1598,  and  several  pages  are  very 
properly  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
■of  the  magistrates,  of  the  privileges  of  the  Council,  of  the 
Administration  of  the  burgh  lands,  of  the  monopoly  of  trade,  and 
of  edifying  disputes  either  with  the  officers  of  the  town  or 
with  neighbouring  proprietors.  Coupled  with  advantages  and 
privileges,  the  burgh  had  its  responsibilities  and  burdens.  The 
Convention,  in  which  Sanquhar  was  duly  represented,  made  a 
grant  of  20,000/.  (Scots)  to  James  V.  on  his  visit  to  France. 
A  sum  of  10,000/.  was  voted  to  Queen  Mary  on  her  marriage 
with  the  Dauphin.  And  grants  were  given  for  the  support  of 
diplomatists  and  ambassadors  abroad.  "With  the  ancient  terms 
of  Pit  and  Gallows,  Infangthieff  and  Outfangthieff,  readers  of 
Scott  ought  to  be  familiar.  About  the  exact  meaning  of  Thol  or 
Thole  authorities  differ.  It  has  been  supposed  to  mean  exemp- 
tion from  duty  or  toll ;  but  one  learned  antiquarian  holds  that 
it  signifies  not  the  exemption,  but  the  right  to  tax  goods  in 
transit.  If  the  latter  interpretation  be  correct,  the  tolls  were 
very  similar  to  the  old  Sayer  and  Rahdari  exactions  in  Bengal. 
Another  curious  word,  Them  or  Theme,  is  explained  as  a  pledge 
for  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods.  In  an  old  ballad  which 
describes  the  vengeance  exacted  by  Crichton,  the  Lord  of  San- 
quhar, on  a  noted  freebooter,  Johnstone  of  Annandale,  we  find  a 
■curious  anticipation  of  a  phrase  of  Lord  Beaconsfield : — ■ 

And  when  they  came  to  the  Well  path  head 
The  Crichtons  bade  them  "  Light  and  lead." 

But  this  only  means  that  the  followers  of  the  chief  were  to 
"  dismount  and  give  battle."  Four  great  families  are  spoken  of 
as  having  ruled  in  Sanquhar  and  Nithsdale,  the  Edgars,  the 
Rosses,  the  Crichtons,  and  the  Douglases.  The  third  family  is 
now  represented  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute  to  whom  the  work  is 
dedicated ;  but  the  most  influential  landlord  is,  of  course,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  little  finger  of  the  Sanquhar  Council 
was  sometimes  as  thick  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
■of  the  present  century  as  the  loins  of  the  lords  of  Elliock  or 
Drumlanrig.  Heavy  dues  were  put  on  cattle  and  goods  brought 
to  or  taken  out  of  the  burgh  till  very  recent  times,  and  the 
activity  of  one  James  Black,  the  town  officer,  in  exacting  the  last 
farthing  from  all  traders  and  customers  is  specially  commended. 
In  one  instance  this  worthy  person  was  foiled  by  a  canny 
farmer.  Salt,  amongst  other  articles,  was  taxed  when  it  was  one 
hundredweight,  and  not  less.  The  vigilant  officer  claimed  the 
■usual  due  from  a  carter  who  had  just  loaded  his  cart  with  salt  of 
the  taxable  weight.  The  man  quietly  opened  his  bag,  and 
scattered  a  handful  of  salt  in  the  street,  with  the  remark,  "There, 
it's  no  a  hundredweight  woo." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  game  of  curling  south  of  the  Tweed 
will  ever  become  as  popular  as  golf.  The  climate  is  against  it. 
In  Scotland  every  town  of  any  pretensions  and  even  small 
hamlets  have  their  curling  ponds.  They  are  easily  formed  by 
damming  up  a  burn,  so  as,  in  winter,  to  flood  a  couple  of  acres  or 
more  with  water  four  or  five  feet  in  depth.  Mr.  Brown,  with 
national  pride,  gives  the  history  of  the  Sanquhar  Curling  Club 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  and  its  victory,  after  a  crush- 
ing defeat,  over  the  rival  club  of  New  Cumnock.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  Sanquhar  was  only  enabled  to  retrieve  its  lost 
■character  by  calling  in  the  veterans  of  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Wanlockhead.  To  the  uninitiated  the  terms  in  use  in  a  game 
of  curling  present  nearly  as  much  difficulty  as  a  corrupt  passage  in  a 
chorus  of  the  Supplices.  Perhaps  some  of  the  leading:  features 
may  be  grasped  from  the  account  given  by  one  George  Fingland, 
a  perfect  master  of  the  craft,  who  related  to  the  author  how,  in 
the  first  disastrous  game  against  the  party  from  New  Cumnock, 
he  had  been  one  of  the  three  rinks  that  escaped  being  "  harried  " 
by  the  victors.  "  I  played,"  said  this  Pilch  or  Parr  of  Curlers, 
"  Seventh  stane  to  auld  Black.  We  stood  20  to  20,  and  New 
Cumnock  lay  shot  afore  the  tee,  but  no  very  close,  only  it  was 
guarded.  It  was  my  turn  to  play,  and  Black,  after  looking 
all  round  the  tee,  put  down  his  besom  on  a  spot  exactly  opposite 
the  tee,  and  cried, '  George,  d'ye  see  my  besom  P  '  '  Yes,'  I  answered. 
*  Then,'  said  Black, '  if  ye  lie  juist  there,  ye'll  be  shot.'  Noo,  it  was 
water  frae  tee  to  tee,  and  gey  deep  at  the  ends.  I  had  an  eight 
and  thirty  pun  stane,  a  hodden  grey,  and  gey  dour.  Craigdarroch 
was  playing  wi'  us,  and  he  had  a  big  birk  besom.  Juist  when  I 
was  gaun  to  play,  he  said,  '  Wait  a  wee,  George,  and  I'll  break 
the  water  for  ye.'  He  started  frae  the  hog,  and  came  down  the 
middle  of  the  rink,  dashing  the  water  tae  richt  and  left,  and  I 
stood  ready.  When  he  cam  near  he  said,  '  Noo,  George ; '  and  in 
a  moment  I  threw  the  stane  ahint  me,  got  a  gran'  delivery,  and 
sent  it  away  wi'  a'  my  micht.  It  gaed  scouring  up  through  the 
water,  and  landed  exactly  opposite  the  tee,  aichteen  inches  gleyt 
— shot — and  game  ;  for  no  ane  of  them  could  pit  it  oot." 

We  add  some  explanatory  remarks.  The  tee  is  the  spot  or 
goal  at  the  end  of  each  rink,  usually  marked  by  a  halfpenny 


deposited  on  the  ice  ;  one  tee  is  distant  from  the  other  one  yard 
less  than  the  distance  between  two  wickets.  There  are  four 
players  to  each  rink  or  team  of  players,  and  in  big  matches  there 
may  be  fifteen  or  twenty  rinks  in  a  game.  The  object  of  each 
side  is  to  get  as  near  the  tee  as  possible,  and  to  keep  out  all 
opponents.  The  aim  of  the  opponent  is  to  dislodge  the  stone  shot 
near  the  tee.  The  term  shot  is  expressive,  not  of  failure  but  of 
success.  The  besom  or  broom  is  put  in  requisition  when,  owing 
to  a  partial  thaw,  the  ice  is  an  inch  or  two  deep  in  water,  and  the 
skip  or  captain  of  the  rink  can  call  to  his  followers  to  sweep  the 
ice  before  each  curler  delivers  his  stone.  The  stone,  highly 
polished  and  smooth,  may  be  of  any  weight,  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
eight  pounds.  It  has  a  handle,  which  the  novice  is  instructed 
to  grip  exactly  as  he  would  shake  hands  with  a  friend.  "The 
thumb  of  the  person  instructed  thrust  in  betwixt  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  examinator  or  instructor  signifies  '  running  a 
port.'  The  little  finger  linked  with  the  little  finger  of  the  said 
instructor  means  an  '  in-ring.'  "  The  curler  is  admonished  to  play, 
much  as  a  young  cricketer  is  told  to  keep  his  right  foot  steady,  his 
left  shoulder  forward,  and  his  bat  straight,  by  the  following 
verse : — 

If  you'd  be  a  curler  keen, 

Stand  right,  look  even, 

Sole  well,  shoot  straight,  and  sweep  clean. 

To  "  sole  "  is  to  send  the  stone  properly  along  the  ice,  and  some 
curlers  have  the  art  of  making  their  stone  turn  and  twist  as  it  gets 
near  the  tee,  very  much  as  a  bowler  causes  his  balls  to  break 
when  they  pitch.  Awkward  or  unlucky  shooters  who  cannot 
accomplish  a  single  "  shot,"  are  said  to  be  "  soutered."  So  great 
is  the  excitement  on  these  occasions  that  the  sum  of  one  splendid 
shilling  has  been  awarded  to  the  callant  who  should  run  from  the 
curling  loch  to  the  town  with  intelligence  of  the  result  of  a  contest. 
And  on  one  occasion  the  vanquished  curlers  were  received  by  their 
townsfolk  with  "a  perfect  storm  of  groans  and  hisses,"  while  the 
small  number  of  the"  shots"  gained  by  each  was  found,  next  morning, 
chalked  on  his  doorpost.  C  urling  clubs  have  not  been  always  peaceful. 
There  is  a  startling  announcement  in  a  Minute  of  the  Sanquhar 
Society  that  one  Walter  McTurk,  a  surgeon,  was  expelled  for 
calling  his  brethren  "  a  pack  of  d — d  scoundrels."  Apparently 
the  members  were  of  a  forgiving  nature  or  else  the  offending 
doctor  found  means  to  pacify  his  former  colleagues,  for  six  years 
afterwards  he  was  chosen  preses  of  the  club. 

There  are  divers  other  chapters  about  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  the  exploration  for  coal,  ecclesiastical  regulations, 
brickmaking,  engineering,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters, 
with  which  much  pains  have  been  taken.  We  must  inform  Mr. 
Brown,  however,  that  one  of  the  numerous  foreigners,  who  in  the 
war  with  Napoleon  were  allowed  to  live  at  Sanquhar  on  parole, 
did  not,  as  the  author  thinks,  write  his  own  name  in  1812  on  a 
rock  in  that  pleasant  resort  the  Holm  Walks.  He  may  have 
carved  thereon  the  two  Italian  words  Luogo  di  Delizia,  but  what 
he  meant  to  convey  was  that  the  Walk  was  a  charming  spot. 


NARCISSUS  POSTICUS.* 

POSSIBLY  the  flower  here  selected  to  typify  the  young  person 
of  whose  book-bills  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  renders  an  account 
may  not  be  the  best  choice  that  could  be  made  of  a  large  and 
elegant  family.  Another  there  is,  the  two-flowered  variety,  that 
might  more  happily  symbolize  the  dual  personality  of  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne's  Narcissus,  in  its  upward  and  celestial,  its  lower  and 
mundane  flowers.  It  is  the  truest  mark,  however,  of  artistic 
work  that  such  questions  should  be  suggested  and  remain  un- 
decided by  the  author.  No  one  would  pretend  to  say  in  what 
ways  and  to  what  extent  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  as  a  reminiscent 
biographer,  sympathizes  with  the  foibles  of  his  Narcissus.  With 
all  its  digressions  and  appeals  to  the  gentle  reader,  his  book  is  a 
study  of  character,  a  study  of  the  spiritual  growth  and  evolution 
of  a  poetic  young  gentleman  whose  many  charms  proved  irresistible 
with  certain  booksellers  and  other  young  persons.  The  portraiture 
is  delicately  wrought.  The  pleasant  touches  of  humour  or  pathos, 
the  little  strokes  of  irony  are  so  blended,  that  you  cannot  detect 
any  positive  evidence  of  moral  judgment,  even  when  censure 
may  seem  to  be  implied.  The  whole  record,  in  short,  is  harmonized, 
and  artist  and  work  are  as  one.  The  deliberate  quaintness  of 
style,  as  of  a  new  Euphues,  or  a  Euphues  with  something  of 
the  poetic  grace  of  the  old  and  a  manner  that  is  his  own,  is  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  theme.  Not  from  old  diaries  or  letters, 
but  from  old  accounts  with  booksellers,  does  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
revive  the  buried  youth  of  Narcissus  : — "  Lo  !  I  would  perform 
an  incantation.  I  throw  these  old  leaves  into  the  elixir  vit<e  of 
sweet  memory,  as  Dr.  Heidegger  that  old  rose  into  his  wonderful 
crystal  water."  This  alchemic  process  is  decidedly  successful. 
Narcissus  among  the  booksellers  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  agree- 
able pictures.  With  fine  audacity  he,  an  apprentice  with  the 
smallest  of  means,  would  obtain  rare  first  editions  on  credit.  Then 
would  he,  sighing  for  the  cost  of  them,  proceed  to  pawn  them 
under  pressure,  "  because  there  was  hope  of  getting  them  back 
sometime  that  way."  But  he  found  the  brokers  very  different 
from  the  booksellers,  and  books,  in  the  way  of  pawning,  "  worse 
than  dress  clothes."    Of  course  he  was  always  in  debt.    "  Had 

*  The  Book-Bills  of  Narcissus.  An  Account  rendered  by  Richard  le 
Gallienne.    Derby,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham  :  Frank  Murray.  1891. 
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you  reproached  him,"  says  his  sympathetic  biographer,"  he  would 
probably  have  retorted,  with  a  toss  of  his  vain  young  head,  '  Well, 
and  so  was  Shelley  ! '"  Surely,  that  is  a  delightful  observation. 
To  vary  the  old  satiric  verse,  "  Le  monde  est  plein  de  Narcisses," 
though  not  quite  so  full  as  to  justify  the  whole  insinuation — 

et  qui  n'en  veut  ps\s  voir 
Doit  se  tenir  seul  et  casser  son  miroir. 

Narcissus,  as  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  shows,  arrived  at  this  crisis  in  his 
development ;  but  the  breaking  was  effected  in  another  fashion. 
"  Samuel  Dale  once  described  him  as  '  Shelley  with  a  chin,' " 
which  proves,  by  the  way,  that  bookseller  Dale  held  erroneous 
notions.  It  might  be  expected  that  Narcissus,  gifted  with  so  noble 
a  taste  for  rare  books,  should  acknowledge  their  early  influence. 
He  was,  we  rejoice  to  know,  superior  to  the  absurdity,  possibly 
not  invented  in  his  time,  of  the  "  hundred  best  books."  But  he 
had  his  "  Sibylline  books,"  and  very  curious  and  instructive  is  his 
testimony  to  their  virtue.  It  is  touching  to  find,  among  books 
that  had  helped  him,  Mr.  Sinnett's  Esoteric  Buddhism,  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  poetry,  Zanoni,  and  "  Mrs.  Browning's  great  Aurora 
Leigh."  On  first  reading  this  spiritual  testament  of  Narcissus, 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  as  he  gravely  records,  "felt  some  surprise  "  at 
finding  no  mention  of  Mr.  Pater,  or  Thoreau,  or  Sartor  liesartus, 
or  Browning.  But  a  little  reflection  enabled  him  to  account  for 
these  omissions,  and  his  explanation,  if  a  trifle  too  subtle,  is  ex- 
tremely ingenious. 

The  spiritual  progress  of  Narcissus  was  marked  by  more  phases 
than  the  moon's.  For  long,  through  faiths  and  unfaiths  he  did 
range,  and  only  constant  was  to  constant  change.  Father 
Ignatius  was  one  of  his  "spiritual  pastors,"  it  would  seem,  and 
of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  he  was  once  enamoured.  "  He 
learned  to  conjugate  '  agnosco '  and  be  at  peace,"  and  then  he 
became  "an  agnostic  with  a  faith";  which  shows  that,  if  his 
motives  were  pure,  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  was  mixed.  He  had  his  "  mad  enthusiasms."  Ever 
earnest  and  sincere  was  he,  in  his  Jacobitism  as  in  his 
occultism.  The  amusing  account  of  his  conversion  to  Buddh- 
ism, the  esoteric  variety,  leads  us  to  suppose  he  might  have 
become  a  Mahatma,  had  he  chosen,  but  for  the  slow  undermining 
of  a  broader  philosophy.  There  is  an  affecting  description  of  his 
Jacobite  oration  at  a  literary  club,  which  we  would  give  in  full 
if  our  wish  were  less  than  to  incite  to  the  study  of  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne's  book.  However,  "  Narcissus  rose  with  the  air  of  a 
condemned  Stratford,  and  with  all  his  boyish  armoury  of  elo- 
quence and  scorn,  fought  over  again  the  long  lost  battle,  hiss  and 
groan  falling  unheeded  into  the  stream  of  his  young  voice. 
But  vain,  vain ! — hard  is  the  Hanoverian  heart  in  boy,  as  in  man, 
and  all  thy  glowing  periods  were  in  vain — vain  as,  your  peroration 
told  us,  '  was  the  blood  of  gallant  hearts  shed  on  Culloden's 
field.'  "  Galileo  with  his  "  e  pur  si  muove  "  was  not  more  sublime  ; 
Disraeli  with  his  "  The  time  will  come  "  was  not  more  confident 
and  gallant  of  bearing — such  is  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  comment  on 
this  great  occasion,  in  which  we  regretfully  note  what  has  been 
called  "the  disgusting  mixture  of  you  and  thou."  If  Narcissus 
was  "  Shelley  with  a  chin,"  he  was  undoubtedly  like  the  real 
Shelley  in  his  capacity  for  illusions.  With  the  admirable  impar- 
tiality that  distinguishes  his  record  of  Narcissus,  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  admits  that  this  susceptible  youth  was  probably  not 
"  exceptional  in  the  number  and  character  of  his  numerous  boyish 
loves."  His  was  the  "  artist  nature "  which,  it  is  well  said, 
"  cares  for  nought  or  none  except  in  so  much  as  they  reflect  back 
its  own  beauty  or  its  own  dreams."  So  Narcissus  loved  in  his 
fervid,  platonic  way,  and  glassed  his  beauty  and  excellence  in 
many  fair  faces  that  were  "  the  mirrors  of  his  sweet  errors."  But 
his  hour  came,  as  it  comes  to  all  men,  and  with  much  tribulation. 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  achieved  the  end  he  had  in  view.  He  has 
made  "  the  rose  of  Narcissus  to  bloom  anew." 


ST.  MARTIN'S,  CANTERBURY." 

ALTHOUGH,  as  Mr.  Routledge  well  remarks,  no  book  has  so 
far  been  written  about  St.  Martin's — no  separate  volume, 
that  is — the  old  church  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  many 
essays  and  papers,  more  or  less  important,  and  has  engaged 
almost  as  much  attention  as  that  other  ancient  church,  St. 
Mary's  at  Dover,  so  destructively  "  restored  "  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  "great  Gothic  revival"  was  then 
at  its  height,  and  St.  Martin's  suffered  in  its  turn,  but  not  so 
much  as  other  places  ;  there  being,  in  truth,  very  little  that  could 
be  harmed.  "  We  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Routledge,  "  help  ex- 
pressing our  sorrow  that,  at  the  introduction  of  the  pipes  con- 
nected with  the  warming  apparatus,  much  damage  was  done 
to  the  ancient  floor  of  the  church,  and  also  apparently  to  the 
Roman  foundations  at  the  point  where  the  nave  and  chancel 
join."  One  reads  a  sentence  like  this  with  astonishment. 
It  does  seem  incredible  that,  at  this  period  of  our  history, 
when  the  venerable  associations  of  such  a  place  as  St.  Martin's 
are  thoroughly  well  known,  and  when  that  one  corner  in 
St.  Martin's  has  been  for  forty  years  and  more  the  object  of 
anxious  and    minute  examination,  that  such  relics  should  be 

*  The  History  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury.  A  Monograph.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Francis  Routledge,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
1891. 


handed  over  to  the  mercies  of  ordinary  workmen  for  such  a 
purpose.  A  clever  mason  could  easily  obliterate  all  traces  of 
this  "  Roman  foundation  "  in  about  an  hour.  That  no  one  has 
done  so  is  apparently  not  due  to  any  special  care  or  reverence  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  church.  How  many  monu- 
ments are  in  similar  peril  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate,  and 
hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  we  are  not  asked  to  contribute  to 
further  and  yet  further  "  restorations."  We  observe,  as  Mr. 
Routledge  says,  "with  sorrow,"  but  "sreva  indignatio'"  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  phrase,  that  a  new  line  has  been  taken 
by  the  advocates  of  destructiveness.  It  is  to  propose  the 
"  re-restoration  "  of  a  building.  A  church,  for  example,  is  to 
have  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  thirty  years  a°-o  cor- 
rected and  retrieved.  A  class  of  architects,  of  second-rate 
ability,  such  as  in  the  last  generation  would  have  gutted  a 
church  and  rasped  every  feature  down  to  what  they  considered  it 
might  have  been  in  the  thirteenth  century,  now  propose  to 
remove  the  hideous  glass  and  the  machine-made  wood-work,  and 
the  stiff  unmoulded  mullions,  and  to  do  up  the  churches  in  a 
fresh  style,  in  which  no  special  or  theoretical  scheme  of  antiquity 
will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  picturesqueness.  Westminster 
Abbey  has,  in  part,  undergone  the  process,  and  so  has  Rochester 
Cathedral,  in  part.  Canterbury  would  have  been  re-restored 
long  ago  only  that  funds  for  so  great  a  work  have  been  slow 
in  coming  in.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Routledge, 
who  has  assumed  the  office  of  churchwarden  of  St.  Martin's, 
may  be  able — or,  should  we  not  say,  be  willing?— to  put  a 
stop  to  such  work  as  he  much  too  complacently  describes  in 
his  last  chapter.  He  hopes  a  time  may  come  when  "  we  shall 
be  treated  to  the  sight  of  the  old  walls  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  the  gaze  of  St.  Augustine,  coated  only  with 
salmon-coloured  Roman  plaster."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
old  pavement  of  the  chancel  has  been  removed  in  favour  of  new 
tiling,  that  a  new  pulpit  has  been  designed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield,  that  a  stone  credence  table  has  been  inserted,  and  "a 
new  altar  substituted  for  the  mean  one  in  use  twenty  years  ago." 
The  old  walls  of  the  chancel  have  been  stripped  and  decorated 
with  modern  frescoes;  and,  evidently,  Mr.  Routledge  would 
greatly  like  to  re-restore  the  reredos  of  "  interlacing  Norman- 
arches  "  put  up  in  1844.  While  views  like  these  guide  the  hands 
of  the  guardians  of  such  places  as  St.  Martin's,  how  can  we 
wonder  that  the  tradesman  who  put  in  the  heating  pipes  hacked 
away  some  Roman  work  ? 

Mr.  Routledge,  in  a  modest  preface,  gives  us  a  list  of  his  chief 
authorities,  and  tries  his  best  to  say  nothing  against  the  late  Dean 
Stanley's  conception  of  the  way  to  write  history.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  "  to  embark  on  an  unenviable  comparison "  with  that 
fascinating,  but  inaccurate,  writer ;  and  he  has  been  so  well  ad- 
vised as  to  go  to  original  sources  for  his  information.  He 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  supply  fresh  material  as  to  the'baptism 
of  Ethelbert,  and  other  points  of  importance.  He  is  strongly  of 
opinion  "  that  portions  of  the  original  structure  mentioned  by 
Bede  are  still  standing  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  that  the 
present  walls  were  not  only  consecrated  by  the  preaching,  and 
actually  touched  by  the  hand  of  St.  Augustine,  but  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  period  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  his 
mission."  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  skilled  antiquaries  of 
the  school  of  Willis  and  Faussett  and  Bloxam  (Mr.  Routledge 
misspells  the  name  of  the  last),  and  we  cannot  see  that  he  adduces- 
any  testimony  on  his  side  beyond  that  of  Mr.  Loftus  Brock.  The 
passages  about  early  Christianity  in  Britain  are  sufficiently 
cautious,  as  Mr.  Routledge  is  careful  not  to  go  beyond  the  brief 
prepared  for  him  by  Messrs.  Haddan  and  Stubbs.  Nevertheless, 
he  leans  to  Canon  Puckle's  theory  as  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Dover,  and  to  that  of  Canon  Jenkins  as  to  a  Roman  apse 
at  Lyminge  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  has  a  .perfect  right  to  his 
opinion,  and  puts  it  forward  moderately.  A  much  more  doubtful 
point  is  involved  in  his  adoption  of  the  late  Mr.  Parker's 
theory  as  to  the  date  of  Roman  brickwork.  It  has  been  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  best  authorities,  and  when  Mr.  Routledge  finds 
that  in  the  chancel  wall  the  bricks  number  four  and  a  half  to  the 
foot,  he  is  not  justified  in  concluding  that  it  belongs  to  the  fourth 
century.  We  may  recommend  him  a  careful  study  of  Professor 
Middleton's  book  on  Ancient  Rome.  The  difficulties  in  Mr. 
Parker's  theory  were  sufficient  by  themselves  to  deter  a  judicious 
antiquary  from  employing  it,  and  now  it  is  understood  to  be  as 
futile  as  his  ideas  about  Egyptian  obelisks. 

The  church,  as  Mr.  Routledge  acknowledges,  is  disappointing, 
in  spite  of  its  indisputable  antiquity.  Proofs  of  its  antiquity  are 
not  visible  at  first  sight.  The  behaviour  of  tourists  and  pilgrims 
is  amusingly  described.  One  party  of  Americans  took  no  interest 
in  anything  Mr.  Routledge  told  them.  Finally,  he  asked  them 
to  put  their  names  in  the  Visitors'  Book.  The  last  names 
inscribed  there  chanced  to  be  those  of  the  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh and  her  children.  "  Then  their  interest  was  at  once 
aroused,  and  they  left  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness  be- 
cause their  autographs  were  inscribed  on  the  same  page  with 
those  of  Royalty  !  "  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Mackonochie  and 
some  friends  made  a  pilgrimage  on  St.  Augustine's  day,  and 
Mr.  Routledge  was  very  much  shocked  to  find  that  they  be- 
lieved the  church  was  built  by  St.  Augustine.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, they  were  right.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  shown 
the  tomb  of  Queen  Bertha,  and  the  late  Canon  Chesshyre  put  a 
short  epitaph  on  it,  expressing,  however,  the  doubt  current  as  to 
her  having  been  buried  here  and  not  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Martin, 
j  part  of  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine.    The  tomb  was 
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opened  in  1883,  in  spite  of  Canon  Cliessliyre's  pious  wish  that  the 
remains,  whether  these  of  Queen  Bertha  or  of  some  other,  should 
"  rest  in  peace."  Mr.  Routledge  having  formed  a  theory  that  the 
tomb  was  that  of  the  thirteenth-century  restorer  of  the  church, 
had  his  views  agreeably  confirmed  by  a  medical  man  present,  who 
pronounced  some  bones  found  within  to  be  those  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  small  man  of  seventy  years  of  age.  But  Mr.  Routledge  has 
since  ascertained  that  these  bones  came  from  a  tomb  destroyed  by 
the  restorers  of  1844,  and  that  previously  Queen  Bertha's  tomb 
had  been  examined  and  found  empty.  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  further 
asks,  "that  the  coffin  lid  found  in  the  square-headed  Roman 
doorway  was  also  taken  from  the  same  source  ?  "  To  this  he 
adds  the  appropriate  sentiment : — "  Strange,  indeed,  and  un- 
accountable, are  the  freaks  of  restorers."  Quite  so,  yet  Mr. 
Routledge  would  fain  join  their  ranks.  "Strange,  indeed,  and 
unaccountable,"  &c. — Q.  E.  D. 

As  a  conclusion  to  his  entertaining  little  volume,  Mr.  Rout- 
ledge sums  up  the  arguments  in  favour  of  assigning  to  St. 
Martin's  a  date  in  the  fourth  century,  and  compares  it  with 
other  ancient  churches  here  and  on  the  Continent.  We  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  his  estimate.  In  the  case  of  St.  Mary's  at 
Dover,  Mr.  Buckle  is  forced  to  invent  a  theory  that  it  was 
"  built  as  a  martyr  church  in  the  fourth  century  by  British  work- 
men in  imitation  of  their  Roman  masters."  But  the  number  of 
questions  begged  in  this  view  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  stand  for 
a  moment.  That  the  "noble  British  working-man"  was  in  existence 
then  is  an  assumption.  That  he  built  a  church  is  an  assumption. 
That  he  imitated  his  Roman  masters  is  an  assumption.  But  at  St. 
Martin's  Mr.  Routledge  has  two  points  not  wholly  assumed  in  his 
favour.  Beda  mentions  a  church  of  St.  Martin,  and  says  it  was 
built  during  the  Roman  occupation.  Secondly,  there  are  Roman 
bricks  in  the  walls.  Mr.  Bloxam,  whose  judgment  on  matters  of 
the  kind  was  usually  accepted  as  final,  says  that  St.  Martin's 
was  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Mr.  Routledge 
is  not  content  with  this  view.  He  asserts  that  the  church  occupies 
the  unique  position  of  having  been  built  for  a  church  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  of  having  possibly  been  used,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  years,  about  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
Hengist,  as  a  church  continuously  from  that  day  to  this.  Such 
a  claim  will  have  to  be  very  strongly  supported  before  it  will 
receive  general  acceptance.  The  next  point  of  importance  is  the 
necessary  assumption  that  Queen  Bertha,  Berctha,  or  Ethelburga, 
restored  an  existing  but  ruinous  building,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
French  St.  Martin.  We  must  not  leave  an  impression  that  there 
is  nothing  in  Mr.  Routledge's  book  but  the  expansion  of  this 
thesis.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  given  us  an  excellent  history  of 
the  church,  whatever  its  origin,  and  has  added  an  appendix, 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  monuments  and  one  of  the  rectors 
since  1314. 


A  PUBLISHER'S  RECORD.* 

THIS  sumptuous-looking  volume,  its  cover  decorated  with  a 
cluster  of  devices  which  have  a  certain  air  of  medals  or 
orders  of  merit,  is  the  honourable  chronicle  of  a  prosperous  career. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  record  of  the  doings  of  the  house  of  Macmillan 
from  the  year  1843,  when  the  two  brothers  who  founded  it  (por- 
traits of  both  of  whom  are  prefixed  to  the  book)  began  modestly 
at  57  Aldersgate  Street  with  a  couple  of  volumes,  down  to  the 
end  of  1889,  when  the  roll  of  their  annual  publications  occupies 
some  twenty  closely-printed  pages.  A  brief  preface  tells  us  the 
history,  always  progressive,  always  expanding,  of  the  now  famous 
firm,  from  Aldersgate  Street  to  Cambridge,  and  from  Cambridge 
again  to  London,  to  settle  finally  in  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  where  it  has  been  established  since  1863,  a  period  of 
eight  and  twenty  years.  In  1857  Mr.  Daniel  Macmillan  died. 
From  1863  to  1880  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  the  surviving 
brother,  held  the  post  of  publisher  to  the  University  of  Oxford— 
a  post  which  was  only  vacated  when  the  Clarendon  Fress  took 
into  their  own  hands  the  management  of  their  various  publica- 
tions. But  they  showed  their  sense  of  Mr.  Macmillan's  services 
by  conferring  upon  him  honoris  causa  the  dignity  of  a  Master  of 
Arts.  Extending  still  the  circle  of  its  operations,  the  firm,  six 
years  later,  opened  a  branch  house  in  New  York,  now  constituted 
on  an  independent  basis,  besides  acting  as  the  authorized  Ame- 
rican agents  for  the  two  great  Universities.  This  record  is  one 
of  which  any  association  might  well  be  proud,  and  it  was  a  happy 
idea,  as  well  as  a  useful  lesson  in  bibliography,  to  write  its  history 
m  a  permanent  catalogue  of  its  issues. 
For  him,  that  middle-aged  reader, — 

Cujus  octavvm  trepidavit  (Etas 
Ctaudere  lustrum, — 

the  turning  of  these  pages  must  stir  strange  memories  of  many 
books  which  have  almost  been  a  part  of  his  life  and  education. 
It  was  over  Macmillan's  imprint,  in  all  probability,  that  first  came 
to  him  the  poems  of  Clough  and  Coventry  Pa'tmore ;  certainly 
from  this  source  he  must  have  received  those  of  Kingsley,  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  of  Christina  Rossetti,  and,  latterly,  of  the 
Laureate.  If  he  reads  novels,  he  will  remember  that  the  same 
firm  sent  him  Tom  Browns  School  Days,  and  Westward  Ho! 
and  John  Inglesant;  if  he  has  children,  they  will  add  to  these 

*  A  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  Macmillan  §•  Co.'s  Publications  from 
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Grimm's  Household  Stories,  and  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  The 
Cuckoo  Clock,  and  the  wonderful  Water  Babies.  To  Messrs. 
Macmillan  he  has  been  indebted  for  his  Huxley  and  his  Freeman, 
his  Vaughan  and  his  Light/foot,  his  Trench  and  his  Maurice.  If 
he  be  a  politician,  it  is  they  who  have  equipped  him  with  his 
European  Atlas  and  his  Statesman's  Year  Book  ;  if,  like  Michael 
Cassio,  he  is  a  great  arithmetician,  from  them  he  has  procured  his 
indispensable  Todhunter,  or  his  equally  indispensable  Smith.  But 
should  he  not  be  a  buyer — magna  pretio — of  your  bulky  scien- 
tists and  theologians,  he  probably  remembers  that  some  of  his 
cheapest  and  best-thumbed  companions  have  reached  him  from 
Bedford  Street.  There  is  his  Globe  Shakespeare  and  his  Globe 
Robinson  Crusoe;  there  is  his  "Sunday  Library"  with  its 
England's  Antiphon  and  its  Seekers  after  God  ;  there  is  his 
"Men  of  Letters"  with  its  admirable  Bentley,  Burke,  Milton, 
Gray,  his  "Men  of  Action"  with  its  Gordon  and  Livingstone; 
there  is  his  delightful  "  Golden  Treasury"  with  its  unimpeach- 
able Bacon's  Essays,  its  charming  Pilgrim's  Progress,  its  erudite 
Beligio  Medici;  there  is  the  "  Art  at  Home  "series  which  first 
seduced  him  into  Blue  China  and  rare  Editions.  These  are 
indeed  things  to  be  grateful  for,  since  he  could  scarcely  have 
possessed  these  treasures  if  Messrs.  Macmillan  had  never  existed. 
And  if  a  volume  like  the  present  puts  one  thing  more  cogently 
than  another,  it  is  that  without  publishers — and  especially  pub- 
lishers of  enterprise  and  discretion— the  world  of  books  would  be 
in  a  more  or  less  chaotic  condition. 


DE  SACK'SCIIE  SCHWE1Z.* 

TN  this  pretty  little  volume  a  patriotic  Teuton  sings,  in 
J-  "  heechsten  Hochdeitsch,"  and  in  its  Dresden  dialect,  the 
various  charms  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  For  the  illustrations 
he  has  enlisted  the  services  of  two  local  artists,  who  are  con- 
genially enthusiastic.  We  like  such  homely  German  patois  as 
this,  or  that  in  which  Hebel  has  praised  the  beauties  and  the  beer 
of  the  Bergstrasse.  Like  Hebel,  Herr  Bormann  devotes  a  fair 
proportion  of  his  stanzas  to  the  glorification  of  the  gods  Bacchus 
and  Gaster,  who  are  still  worshipped  all  over  Germany,  and 
especially  by  students,  excursionists,  and  "  foot-wanderers."  Nor 
is  there  a  subject  which,  in  its  gastronomical  and  pic- 
turesque aspects,  is  more  likely  to  inspire  the  muse  of 
a  Dresden  man  than  that  fair  Land  of  Promise,  and  of  its 
glorious  fulfilment,  which  stretches  away  eastward  to  the 
borders  of  Bohemia.  High-born  nobles,  worthy  burghers  and 
well-to-do  working-folks,  alike  make  the  most  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  which  lies  so  "  convanient  "  to  the  capital.  In  fact,  at 
Easter  or  in  Whitsun  week,  when  those  on  guard  seem  to  go 
off  duty,  and  the  gates  are  carried  in  an  irresistible  rush,  the 
popularity  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The  ordinarily  peaceful 
hostelries  are  filled  to  overflowing ;  triple-bedded  garrets  are 
overcrowded  like  bathing-machines  at  Margate  in  September ; 
piles  of  sausages  and  of  the  Schnitzel  glorified  specially  by  Herr 
Bormann  are  consigned  to  stomachs  of  abnormal  capacity  with 
Gargantuan  powers  of  digestion ;  countless  barrels  of  beer  are 
broached — the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg  would  be  emptied  in  no 
time — and  in  the  clearest  spring  day  the  atmosphere  is  obscured 
by  clouds  of  tobacco  from  cigars  and  elaborately  decorated  pipes 
in  china. 

But  the  soul  is  satisfied  as  well  as  the  sense,  and  the 
festhetic  is  agreeably  blended  with  the  material.  Dresden, 
notwithstanding  tie  northerly  latitude,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  pleasantest  capitals  in  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  tear  oneself 
away  from  the  Briihl  Terrace  ;  with  the  ices — than  which  there 
are  few  better  anywhere — and  the  martial  music,  which  is  scarcely 
inferior.  And  from  the  Terrace  you  look  across  the  exulting  and 
abounding  Elbe-stream  to  the  resin-scented  woodlands  on  the 
opposite  bank.  But  when  the  effort  is  made,  it  is  pleasanter  still 
in  a  genial  spring  to  exchange  the  town  with  its  gardens  for  the 
shady  glades  and  flower-gemmed  greensward  of  the  miniature 
Switzerland.  Half  reclining  under  the  awning  on  the  deck  of 
the  boat,  one  is  lulled  into  dreamy  admiration  by  the  dull  beating 
of  the  paddles  on  the  sweeps  of  the  rapid  Elbe.  Herr  Bormann's 
collaborateurs  take  free  scope  for  their  pencils  iu  depicting  the 
bluffs,  the  bold  escarpments,  the  splintered  peaks  and  pinnacles, 
and  the  thousand  fantastic  forms  into  which  the  soft 
limestone  has  been  worn  by  wind  and  wet  and  the  frosts  of 
long  and  severe  winters.  There,  crowning  the  stern  cliffs,  is  the 
Castle  of  the  Kiinigstein,  the  Elbe  Ehrenbreitstein,  where  Saxon 
Royalty  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  refuge  in  troublous  times,  with 
State  papers  of  a  strictly  confidential  character  and  the  precious 
contents  of  the  Green  Vaults.  There  is  the  Bastei,  that  rival 
fortress  of  Nature's  own  engineering,  the  very  sight  of  which 
makes  the  heart  of  the  Dresden  poet  throb  tumultuously  with  the 
fervid  patriotism  of  a  Swiss  or  a  savage  Montenegrin  : — 

Von  wirz'gen  Waldesduft  umweht, 

Hoch  iewer'n  Alldags  Einerlei, 

Es  jauchzt  :  Ooch  Ich,  Ich  bin  so  frei. 

For  he  has  not  only  inhaled  the  inspiration  of  these  highlands, 
but  caught,  like  us,  the  scents  from  the  pine  forests,  and  the 
nutty  savour  of  acorns  and  beech-mast.  The  clean-stemmed 
beech,  most  of  all  the  spreading  forest  timber,  takes  kindly  to  the 
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porous  and  friable  soil.  Descending  from  the  heights  of  the 
Bastei  and  Kcinigstein,  we  are  among  the  humbler,  though  still 
romantic,  freaks  of  frolicsome  nature,withsuch  homely  names  as  t  he 
Prehischthor  and  theKuhstall.  Ilerr  Bormann  playfully  satirizes 
the  stranger  tourists  on  the  steamboat,  who  take  flying  glimpses  at 
the  gliding  panorama.  The  slender  English  maiden  with  her 
plump  Prussian  sister  aus  Berlin  indulge  in  platitudes  of  common- 
place rapture,  and  Jones  of  Buffalo,  who  has  seen  the  water- 
power  of  Niagara  running  to  waste,  thinks  little  of  the  dribble  of 
the  Saxon  waterfalls.  The  Saxons  are  content  to  admire,  in  a 
subdued  frenzy,  during  the  leisurely  intervals  between  the  times 
consecrated  to  refreshment.  Through  eyelids  dreamily  half-closed 
they  blink  out  artistic  appreciation : — 

Siehste  dort  den  Sihverstreifen 
Dorch  des  Waldes  Dunkel  ziehn  ? 
Fremdlink,  lerne  hier  begreifen 
Saclisens  Stolz  uf  Weiss-un-Grien. 

And  coming  to  the  custom-house  at  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
touched  with  home-longing,  and  still  revelling  in  the  retrospect 
of  the  joys  left  behind,  they  turn  back  far  from  reluctantly  from 
that  proverbial  land  of  good  living,  with  its  fat  things  full  of 
marrow — 

Wo  Raster-  un  Dogayer-Wein 
So  billig  wie  sonst  niirgends  sein. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MCALOUSTE  S.  GULBEMIIAN  (i)  should  be  an 
•  Armenian  by  his  name,  but  he  writes  as  a  Frenchman, 
and,  even  when  discussing  what  would  seem  to  be  his  ancestral 
nationality,  with  a  great  deal  of  detachment.  It  is  rather  un- 
lucky for  him  that  his  book  should  have  come  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  Russomania  in  Paris.  Not  that  he  speaks  unkindly  of 
the  Russians  when  he  comes  to  close  quarters  with  them.  But 
he  would  hardly,  had  he  foreseen  the  present  embracings,  have 
left  in  the  forefront  of  his  book  some  statements  about  "  le 
gouyernement  russe,"  about  "  les  trait^s  ne  sont  guere  faits  que 
pour  etre  violas,"  &c,  in  the  matter  of  Batoum.  His  journey 
across  the  Isthmus  south  of  the  Caucasus  to  Baku  deals  of  course 
with  places  very  much  written  about  of  late.  He  has,  however, 
some  interesting  observations  on  Mingrelia  and  Immeritia  (districts 
which,  since  the  introduction  of  railways,  travellers  generally  skip 
in  going  from  Poti  or  Batoum  to  Tiflis),  as  well  as  some  others  on 
the  country  between  Elisavetpol  and  Baku,  which  is  wont  to  be 
treated  with  equal  summariness.  But  his  book  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  an  unusual  profusion  both  of  scientific  and  of  commercial 
details  and  statistics,  especially  in  regard  to  the  petroleum 
question.  He  gives  a  better  account  than  we  have  seen  in  any 
non-technical  book  of  the  methods  of  employing  crude  naphtha  in 
the  production  of  steam,  and  has  succeeded  rather  better  than 
most  travellers  in  combining  his  travelling  experiences  with  these 
and  other  details.  How  many  people,  for  instance,  know  that  it 
does  a  Persian  carpet  good  to  be  washed  ?  We  confess  that  we 
should  have  thought  it  extremely  difficult  ever  to  get  it  dry 
again. 

The  usual  flood  of  almanacks  is  on  us,  and  they  lie  in  the  usual 
heap,  all  obtainable  from  the  Depot  Central  des  Almanacbs,  other- 
wise Messrs.  Plon.  Of  the  Liegeois,  double  and  triple,  the  Mere 
Gigogne,  that  des  Jeunes  Meres,  that  de  la  Bonne  Cuisine,  that  de 
France  et  du  musee  des  families,  that  of  Mathieu  de  la  Drome 
(single,  double,  and  triple),  of  the  Parisien,  the  National  de  la 
France,  the  Bon  Catholique,  the  Scientijique,  that  des  Dames  et  des 
Demoiselles,  that  du  Savoir-vivre,  of  the  Parfait  Yigneron,  that  des 
Saints- Caurs,  the  Astrologique,  and  that  des  Celebrites,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  say  but  what  we  have  said  for  many  years  of 
Saturdays — that  they  are  all  cheap,  and  not  bad  reading  of  their 
kind.  The  Comique  and  the  Lunatique,  though  with  less  expense 
of  draughtsmanship  than  those  presently  to  be  mentioned,  go  in 
for  the  goguenard,  and  are  not  exactly  intended  for  the  young 
person.  The  three  chief  funny  almanacks,  however,  are,  as  usual,  the 
Almanack  Gr4vin,  the  Almanack  du  Charivari,  and  the  Almanack 
pour  rire.  They  are  all  a  little  "  salt,"  and  the  salt  used  is  not  always 
of  table  quality.  M.  Grevin's  dames  and  damsels  deserve  as  much  as 
usual  Gyp's  title  for  one  of  her  personages — Mine,  de  Rebondy. 
Those  of  Mars  display,  also  as  usual,  that  curious  facial  charac- 
teristic in  which  he  delights,  which  is  a  sort  of  trade-mark  of  his, 
which  introduces  more  than  a  little  monotony  in  his  faces,  and 
which  is  not  by  any  means  always  a  beauty  in  actual  corporal 
presence — to  wit,  the  prolongation  of  the  septum  of  the  nose 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  nostrils.  It  seems  to  be 
almost  impossible  for  this  clever  draughtsman  to  draw  a  face 
which  he  means  to  be  pretty  without  this  feature.  For  the  rest, 
the  substance  of  all  three  is  very  much  as  usual.  There  are, 
perhaps,  rather  more  silhouettes  than  there  have  been  lately — and, 
indeed,  the  silhouette,  when  not  done  too  often  or  too  much,  is  an 
ingenious  device  for  the  purpose.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have 
met  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird  in  French  before,  but  he  duly  appears 
here  in  the  mouth  of  a  soubrette. 

Of  school-books  we  have  a  useful  collection  of  Primary  French 
Exercises,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville  (Percival),  and  the  second 
part  of  M.  de  Larmoyer's  Practical  French  Grammar  (Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co.)    We  have  also  the  first  number  of  a 

(i)  La  7'ranscaucasie  et  la  Pcninsule  d'Apcln'roti.  Par  Calouste  S. 
Gulbeiikian.    Paris :  Hachette. 


Journal  Francais  it  I'usage  de  la  jeunesse,  edited  by  two  masters 
at  Harrow,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Percival  in  London.  It  is 
printed  in  France,  and  presents  the  exact  appearance  of  one  of 
the  smaller  French  newspapers,  and  it  seems  to  be  ingeniously 
edited.  We  are  not  sure  that  anything  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
has  been  tried  before,  though  we  remember  attempts  not  wholly 
dissimilar.  This  one  deserves  success.  The  same  publishers 
have  added  some  Pecits  de  guerre  et  de  revolution,  from  Euge'nie 
Foa  and  other  writers  of  her  type,  edited  by  M.  Minssen,  to 
their  Elementary  Series. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THOSE  who  like  to  dip  into  books  will  find  abundant  store,  if 
not  a  vasty  deep,  for  their  diversion  in  Lectures,  Verses, 
Speeches,  Beminiscences,  SfC,  by  William  Challinor,  M.A.,  of  Leek 
(Bemrose  &  Sons  ;  Leek :  Miller).  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  dipper  into  this  somewhat  odd  miscellany  should 
be  skilled  in  the  art,  and  a  bold  adventurer.  There  is  something 
Spartan  in  Mr.  Challinor's  neglect  of  literary  form  or  method. 
The  simplicity  of  his  extracts  from  note-books  and  newspapers  is 
extremely  unadorned.  "  Request  of  friends  "  is  the  plain  purport 
of  his  preface,  and  never  was  the  good  old  plea  more  undis- 
guisedly  announced.  The  lectures  touch  on  multifarious  topics 
of  local  interest — the  antiquities,  history,  climate,  geology,  and 
topography  of  Leek  and  its  neighbourhood — and  appear,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Staffordshire  papers,  with  the  usual  information  as 
to  the  chairman,  the  occupants  of  the  platform,  the  musical  in- 
terludes, and  so  forth.  This  way  of  reprinting  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  tempt  the  reader  to  dip  further,  unless  he  chance  upon  a 
specimen  of  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  worthies  of  Leek,  of 
which  there  is  a  truly  miscellanous  record  in  the  lectures  and 
reminiscences.  That  was  a  pretty  example  of  readiness  in  a 
certain  person  who  said  that  everything  could  be  illustrated 
by  a  quotation  from  Shakspeare.  Being  asked  to  "  illustrate 
a  treadmill,"  he  replied,  from  King  John,  "Down,  down,  thou 
climbing  sorrow."  In  the  author's  reminiscences  we  find  the 
following  observation  on  the  "topsy-turvy"  flight  of  the  pigeons 
known  as  tumblers : — "  No  wonder  that  some  other  creatures 
should  have  a  twist  in  their  heads  sometimes."  Then  fol- 
lows an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  which  "  Mr.  Roden,  of 
near  Birmingham,  the  painter,"  appears  to  be  responsible.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  felled  a  tree,  when  he  asked  Mr.  Roden  "to  put 
his  hands  on  his  head,  one  on  each  side.  Mr.  Roden  did  so,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  inquired  if  he  noticed  anything  particular.  Mr. 
Roden  said  he  noticed  that  one  side  of  his  head  at  the  top  was 
higher  and  lumpier  than  the  other  side."  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said 
to  have  acknowledged  the  inequality,  although  he  "  could  not 
pretend  to  say  whether  it  accounted  for  some  of  those  incon- 
sistencies which  his  adversaries  sometimes  charged  against  him." 
A  phrenologist  might  solve  this  nice  problem,  if  he  only  knew  on 
which  side  the  superior  development  lay.  Readers  of  Dickens 
will  be  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Challinor's  pamphlet  and  corre- 
spondence on  Chancery  reform.  The  case  of  Gridley,  in  Bleak 
House,  was  essentially  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Challinor's  illustra- 
tion of  Chancery  procedure  in  the  pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  he 
forwarded  to  Dickens.  Mr.  Challinor  certainly  wrote  at  the  right 
moment,  for  Dickens  had  already  completed  two  numbers  of  the 
novel,  as  Forster  remarks,  when  the  timely  pamphlet  appeared. 

The  Year  of  Miracle,  by  Fergus  Hume  (Routledge),  is  a  story 
without  an  atmosphere.  It  is  all  white  light  or  black  shadow, 
as  if  the  moon  were  its  stage,  and  merely  moon-folk  the  players. 
Mr.  Hume's  annus  mirabihs  is  the  year  1900,  London  is  the 
scene  of  miracle,  men  and  women  of  our  time  act  their  parts 
therein,  and  a  new  plague  supplies  the  motive-power  of  the  melo- 
dramatic machine.  A  certain  fanatical  old  gentleman,  to  gain 
his  private  ends  of  revenge  and  malice,  lets  loose  upon  London 
a  horrible  pestilence,  known  as  the  "  burning  sickness,"  by  means 
of  a  magic  phial  acquired  in  strange  circumstances  from  a  vener- 
able dervish  in  Arabia.  Of  course  he  is  possessed  of  a  yet  more 
magical  antidote,  which  serves,  in  the  course  of  an  ingenious 
scheme  of  plotting,  to  prolong  the  agony  of  the  narrative.  The 
"  invention  "  of  both  plague-broth  and  antidote  is  decidedly  in- 
spiring. It  is  readily  conceivable  what  an  artist  like  Poe  would 
have  made  of  the  idea.  But  the  elements  of  melodrama  are 
crudely  presented  in  Mr.  Hume's  story.  They  are  uuharmonized 
for  want  of  a  persuasive  medium  of  actuality,  and  the  imagination 
within  us  is  left  unthrilled  in  consequence  of  this  essential  quality 
being  lacking.  Oddly  enough,  pointed  allusions  to  Defoe  and  The 
Arabian  Nights  occur  in  the  book,  as  if  to  emphasize  its  hard  and 
unatmospheric  extravagance. 

As  our  playwrights  are  now  bent  upon  publishing  their  works, 
which  other  people  call  plays,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  "Wilton 
Jones  should  not  do  as  the  other  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  "Wilton  Jones, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  suffer  from  the  delusion  that  the 
publication  of  plays  makes  literature.  The  Scapegoat  (Walter 
Scott)  is  a  drama  of  four  acts  that  may  have  deserved  all  the 
nice  things  said  of  its  representation  by  the  dramatic  critics, 
whose  opinions  are  appended  to  the  book.  We  cannot  say  we 
attended  the  performance  ;  but  the  play  we  have  diligently  studied, 
even  to  the  stage  directions,  which  strike  us  as  by  far  the  more 
important  literary  work  in  Mr.  "Wilton  Jones's  play. 

The  Dean's  Daughter,  by  F.  C.  Philips  and  Sydney  Grundy 
(Trischler),  since  it  is  published,  is  a  play  that  naturally  suggests 
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a  comparison  with  the  vivacious  novel  upon  which  it  is  based. 
It  suggests,  also,  certain  reflections  upon  the  very  divergent 
judgments  of  the  pleased  playgoer  and  the  cool  reader  of  the 
published  play. 

Possible  Plays  for  Private  Players,  by  Constance  O'Brien 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  is  a  little  book  intended  for  the  dis- 
tressed amateur  who  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  good 
dramatic  material.  The  four  pieces  that  make  up  this  book  are 
styled  "  comedies" — on  the  principle,  it  seems,  that  you  may  as 
well  give  a  good  name  to  a  thing  as  a  more  appropriate  though 
bad  one.  These  comedies  are  nothing  but  farcical,  and  very  poor 
and  impossible  farces  they  are.  But  the  audience  of  the  back 
drawing-room  are  notoriously  tolerant. 

Translations  in  Verse  by  Collard  J.  Stock  (Elliot  Stock),  though 
a  very  little  book,  comprises  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  seven 
European  languages,  chiefly  sonnets  or  some  equally  restricted 
mttrical  forms.  In  some  sixty  small  pages  anything  like  true 
representation  of  such  poets  as  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  Camoens, 
Petrarch,  Tasso,  Uhland,  and  Hooft  is  altogether  impossible. 
Mr.  Stock's  selection  includes  some  admirable  examples,  how- 
ever, of  which  we  may  note  as  especially  interesting  the 
Portuguese  songs  of  the  Brazilian  poet  Goncalves  Diaz,  the 
Cantata  de  Dido  of  Pedro  Garciio,  and  the  sonnets  from  Camoens, 
though  the  second  of  these  is  awkwardly  rendered  in  the  final 
Terse.  The  sonnets  of  the  Dutch  poet  Cornelius  Hooft,  as  done 
into  English,  are  curiously  Elizabethan.  The  last  of  these,  "  My 
Lady,  Love,  and  I — hard  strife  have  we,"  is  peculiarly  pre- 
Shakspearian  and  Italianate  in  style. 

The  leading  poem  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Williamson's  volume,  The 
Ballad  of  a  Jester  and  Other  Poems  (Darwen :  Riley  ;  Manchester  : 
Heywood),  is  a  ballade,  not  a  ballad,  with  the  refrain  "  'Twill 
matter  nought  in  fifty  years,"  which  refrain  is  changed  in  the 
"  envoy  "  to  "  'Twill  matter  much  in  fifty  years  "  The  alteration 
is  entirely  discordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  stanzas,  and 
it  is  the  temptation  to  make  a  "  moral  "  that  caused  this  infelicity. 
Mr.  Williamson  is  partial  to  the  ballade  and  rhymed  octosyllabics. 
"  When  the  Sun  went  down  "  and  "  A  Desire  "  are  good  examples 
of  his  skill  in  the  use  of  stanzas  formed  of  this  measure.  The 
ballade  "  Every  inch  a  King"  is  a  better  example  than  of  the 
Jester. 

The  slim  collection  of  verse  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Templeman — 
Poems,  Descriptive  and  Narrative  (Elliot  Stock) — is  in  part  drawn 
from  contributions  to  the  Anglo-Indian  press.  Earnestness  and 
sincerity  are  the  most  notable  qualities  of  Mr.  Templeman's  verse, 
which  attains  its  most  sustained  metrical  expression  in  "  The 
Isle  of  Light."  But  how  can  f  raiment,"  even  when  "  white  and 
glistening,"  be  described  as  "encircling  gracefully  his  noble 
mien "  ?  Mien  ia  demeanour,  or  presence,  and  not  body,  and 
something  better  than  body  and  more  than  meat. 

Mr.  L.  Petty's  series  of  Manual  Instruction  Drawing  Cards 
(Heywood)  are  devised  for  the  use  of  pupils  who  desire  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  card's 
comprise  a  course  of  drawing  lessons  illustrating  by  diagrams  the 
mysteries  of  joists,  mortices,  brackets,  frame  work,  cubes, 
rectangular  solids,  hexagons,  and  so  forth.  These  object-lessons 
should  undoubtedly  prove  of  value  to  classes  of  manual  in- 
struction. 

From  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.  of  Cambridge  we  have  re- 
ceived three  useful  little  University  handbooks :—  The  Law  Exa- 
mination Prir.es  and  Degrees,  by  Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  Degrees  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  by  Sir  George  Humphry,  reprinted  from 
The  Student's  Guide  to  the  University  of  Cam'brid</e,  and  a  fifth 
edition  of  The  Mathematical  Tripos,  being  Mr.  W.  11.  Besant's 
contribution  to  that  Guide. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.     The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manages  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Botveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at 
Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
Ejosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

WITHOUT  A  MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON    LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 

81  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1806. 

Funds  in  Hand,  £4,000,000. 

Mutual  Life  Assurance, 

there  being  no  Shareholders  to  participate  in  Surplus. 

Economical  Management, 

the  Expenses  being  only  3i  per  cent,  of  the  Income. 

No  Commission  allowed  or  Agents  paid, 

the  intervention  of  a  Middleman  heing  dispensed  with. 

Large  Reductions  of  Premium  yearly, 

ranging,  at  the  present  time,  from  61  per  cent,  thereof  to 
TOTAL  EXTIMCTION  and  more. 


Annual  Premium  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  at  death, 

subject,  after  seven  years,  to  such  abatement  a*  may  be  declared  year  by 
year  after  a  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities. 


Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable* 
for  first 
7  years 

40  %  thcreoff 

payable 
after  7  years 

Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable  * 
for  first 
7  years 

40  %  thereoft 

payable 
after  7  years 

£  s.  d. 

£  i.  d. 

£  i.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

20 

2    9  0 

0  19  8 

45 

4   9  9 

1  15  11 

25 

2  13  6 

115 

50 

5   7  6 

2   3  0 

30 

2  19  3 

13  8 

55 

6   9  6 

2  11  10 

35 

3    7  0 

1    6  10 

60 

7  15  0 

3    2  0 

40 

3  17  0 

1  10  10 

65 

9    8  9 

3  15  6 

*  A  moiety  (if  amounting  to  £10)  of  a  Member's  premium  during  the 
first  seven  years  may  remain  as  a  loan  on  the  policy. 

f  The  Directors,  while  they  quote  a  less  reduction  than  is  now  being 
allowed,  must  not  be  understood  to  make  any  promise  as  to  future  abate- 
ment. 


CALICO  &  FLANNEL  SUPERSEDED. 

CLOTHED  WITH  AIR. 

(THE   BEST   NON-CONDUCTOR  OF  HEAT.) 

Cr-  ■  ■  ill  AD  UNDERWEAR 
t.    L    L    U    L  A    K  AND  SHIRTS. 

HEALTHIEST  AND  BEST. 
FOR  ALL  SEASONS  AND  CLIMATES. 


'THIS  IS  THE  TRUE   AND   NATURAL   PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING." 

The  Lancet. 


Illustrated  Price-List,  with  names  o/150  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on 
application. 


Full  Assortment  of  Goods  for  both  sexes  at 
ROBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  CHE AP SIDE,  E.C. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON. 

see  SUTTON'S 
BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NOW  READY. 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM   SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


SUTTON'S 
BULBS 


C  C 


G.  B 


J  9 


"LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions 
Post  Free. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


48s. 


DIABETES 

PER  DOZEN.  \  A/  I  I  I  Q  1/ \f 

CARRIAGE  PAID.     VV  il  I  O  IX  Y  . 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE   BACK  Sc  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  EQUARF,  BISEOPS^ATE. 
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OF 
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[Price  6d. 


Contents  op  No.  1,876,  Octobeb  10,  1891 : 

Chronicle. 
Mr.  Smith  as  Leader  of  the  House. 
All  Hands  to  Scuttle  I      The  Art  of  Title-Pages. 
Pilgrims  and  Martyrs.         Commerce  and  Politics. 
A  Parting  Criticiim.      The  Church  Congress.      The  Wharf  Strike 
North-East  Manchester.       County  Councillors'  Duties, 
The  Death  of  Mr.  Parnell. 


A  Sporting  Event. 
Money  Matters.  Virese. 
Before  the  Footlights.      Japanese  Editors.       The  Weather. 
Filling  in  the  Maps.      The  Lyric  Stage  and  Art. 
The  D-cline  of  Deacons; 


The  Franco-Gsrman  War  of  1S70-1871. 
Novels.    More  Books  on  Electricity. 
Robert  Coates.      Teaching  in  Three  Continents. 
Freeland.     Minor  Humourists.     The  Privy  Council  of  Edward  VI. 
Prayer-Book  of  the  Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Chronicle— The  End  of  Boulanger— The  Pamir  Rumours— A  Disappointing  Per- 
formance —  M.  Ribot's  Speech  —  The  Folklore  Congress  —  Mr.  Childers— 
Federating  the  Empire — School  Board  and  County  Council— Bullying  and 
Threats— The  First  Day  at  Newcastle— Old  Scotland. 

Some  Meets  on  Exmoor— Our  Detective  Police  :  III. — Oysters— Tennis  :  II.— Money 
Matters— Yesterday,  To-day,  and  To-morrow— Cosas  de  Chile:  The  Gringo— 
The  Weather— At  the  Egyptian  Hall— Before  the  Footlights— The  Converse 
Error. 

A  Rational  Conversation-Book— Novels— Life  in  the  Boyal  Navy — Law  Books  — 
The  Caliphate— Books  on  Aristotle— The  Church  of  Scotland— The  New 
Philanthropy — Classical  Booka— Veterinary  Notes  for  Horse-Owners— Hampton 
Court— French  Literature — New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London  :  Published  at  S8  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— Admission,  Monday  to  Friday,  Is. ; 

Saturday,  2s.  fid.  before  Five  o'clock  ;  Is.  after. 
Next  Week's  Arrangements  : 
LAST  FIREWORK  DISPLAY  OF  THE  SEASON,  BY  C.  T.  BROCK  &  CO., 
on.  Thursday,  at  Ei^rht  o'clock. 
SATURDAY  CONCERT,  at  Three  o'clock.   Vocalist,  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  ;  Pianist, 
Miss  Adelina  de  Lara.   Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.   Seats,  Is.  and  2s.  Gd. 

PROMENADE  CONCERT,  Saturday  Evening,  at  Eight  o'clock.  Vocalists:  Madame 
Clara  Samuell  and  Mr.  Chas.  Ellison. 

HOTELS. 

TLFRA.COMBE. — ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.     Great  Health 

and  Pleasure  Resort.  Private  Marine  Esplanade.  Eight  Lawn-Tennia  Courts.  Large 
Swimming  Bath.   Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms.  Tariffof  Manager. 

T3EDFORD   HOTEL,   BRIGHTON.    Old  Established. 

Unequa  led  in  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms. 
Sea-water  service.  Great  variety  oi  excellent  wines.  Moderate  tiiritf. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 


RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 


FADING  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  AND  WHITEHALL  PLAOE,  S.W. 

These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience— namely, hot  and  cold 
water, electriclight  and  bells,  visitors'  and  servants'  lifts  in  operation  nicht  and  day,  and 
or-cupy  the  finest  position  in  London,  affording  extensive  views  of  the  river  (with  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance)  and  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  conveniently  and 
centrally  situate  with  respect  to  the  principal  clubs,  theatres,  &£.  The  rooms  are  all  finished 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  incoming  tenants,  and  the  rentals  include  all  rates,  taxes,  water  supply, 
lighting  and  heating  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  the  services  of  all  the  porters.  The 
suites  may  he  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  Superintendent,  J  .  C.  Sum  m  erfield, 
at  the  oftie e  on  the  premises, or  to  Hampton  &  Sons,  Estate  Agents,  l  Coekaimr  Street  (late 
Waterloo  House),  S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE   (for  LADIES),  Ilarley  Street,  W. 

ADVANCED  GREEK  CLASSES. 

A  CLASS  will  be  held  by  Professor  H.  F.  WILSON,  at  Twelve  o'clock  on  Mondays, 
nesrinnine  October  IS,  Subject:  THE  GREEK  LYRIC  POETS  (exclusive  of  Pindar)  in 
the  original  Greek.    Mr.  Farneli'y  recent  book  (.Longmans,  1S01)  will  be  used. 

Fee  on  application  to  the  Lady  Resident. 

ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM. 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  1845. for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  AjrentB, Sur- 
veyors. Intending:  Colonists,  &c.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  in  Agricultuie  and 
Dairy  Farming:,  Estate  Management,  Forestry,  &c.  &c. 

For  "Prospectus,  with  list  of  Professors,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion. Schoinrflhips,  diplomas,  &c,  apply  to  the  Principal. 

THE  SESSION  begins  on  Tuesday,  October  13, 1891. 

TV/TORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
AUTUMN  TERM  COMMENCED  on  October  6. 
Miss  WOODMAN  at  home  trom  October  1. 


D 


INNEEORD'S  MAGNESIA. 

This  pure  Solution  is  the  best  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


D 


INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


The  Barest  and  most  gentle  aperieni 
for  delicate  constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children  and  Infanti. 


Sold  throughout  the  World. 


ROYAL    ALFRED    AGED    MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S 
INSTITUTION.  Opened  in  1867. 

THE  HOME,  BELVEDERE,  KENT. 

Pensioners  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Disbursements,  £6,000.        Annual  Subscriptions,  £1,800. 

Number  of  Inmates,  100.  Out-Pensioners,  200. 

Patron—Admiral  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH,  K.G. 

CAraii-mas-Admiral  Sir  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S. 

Deputii-Chairman  —  Captain  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  the  Merchant  Sailor  when  Old  > 
Destitute,  and  Friendless. 

800  Old  Sailors,  out  of  1,700  Applicants,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  Charity  ;  but  from 
want  of  funds  the  Committee  are  unable  to  admit  hundreds  of  necessitous  and  worthy 
Candidates,  who  for  Forty  years  have  been  at  Sea  as  Se  amau,  Mate,  or  Master. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  urgently  needed  to  reduce  this  heavy  list  and  to  relieva 
many  from  destitution. 

Office :  58  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  W.  E.  DENNY,  Secretary. 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL. 
The  new  building,  for  160  beds,  is  completed. 
Accidents  admitted  at  all  hours  free. 
Special  wards  for  Jewish  patients  are  now  opened. 

This  Hospital  is  worked  on  strictly  provident  principles.  Population,  one  mile  radina, 

260,000. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  to  supplement  the  subscriptions  of  poor  patients.  Bankers, 
Messrs.  Glyn.'Mills,  Currie,  &  Co..  and  Lloyd's  Bunk,  Limited.  Contributions  thankfully 
received  and  intormation  given  at  the  Hospital,  Kingsland  Koad,  E.,  by 

CHARLES  H.  BYERS,  Secretary. 


SAVE   THE  CHILDREN. 

HILDREN'S      AID  SOCIETY. 

PrestVenr— LORD  ABERDARE,  G.C.B. 


c 


1  815  children  have  been  rescued  from  infamous  dens. 

5,000  are  in  industrial  homes,  to  which  grants  have  been  made. 

7,750  children  have  been  aided  by  the  Boys'  Beadle. 

Particulars  of  how  the  children  have  been  rescued  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Children  9  Aio 
Societv  will  be  sent  on  application.  , 

An  Emigration  Agency,  with  a  reception  house  at  Winnipeg,  Manito'vi,  is  maintained  tor 
the  reception  of  lade  trained  in  institutions  conuected  with  the  Society, 
urgently  .NEEDED. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom,  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W_. 


FUNDS  arc 


Office,  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON,  Secretary. 


T 


HE  SCHOOL  for  the  INDIGENT  BLIND,  St.  George's 

Fields,  Southwark. 
Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN'. 
Upwards  of  220  Blind  People  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Charity.  Candidates,  totally 
blind,  between  the  ajres  of  7  and  20,  are  elected  by  votes  of  Subscribers,  and  (  free  of  all  costs) 
are  received  for  about  six  years,  during  which  they  are  taught  a  trade,  and  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher  :  a  few  having  marked  ability  being  trained  as  Organist*.  An  Annual  Subscription 
of  One  Guinea  entitles  the  donor  to  one  vote  for  eacn  vacancy  at  all  elections  ;  .Life  Subscrip- 
tion 10  Guineas. 

Bankers— Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  54  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

FUNDS  are  earnestly  requested  for  the  Junior  Branch  School  erected  at  Wandsworth 
Common. 

R.  P.  STICKLAND,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretary. 

METROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 

^*-<L  TROUGH  ASSOCIATION. 

Supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 
This  ia  the  only  Society  providing  Free  Supplies  of  Water  for  Man  and  Beast  in  tho 

streets  of  London  and  Suburbs. 

Contributions  are  very  earnestly  solicited. 

Bankers:  Messrs.  Barclay,  BflVAN,  Tsittojt,  Ransom,  BouvsaiB.A  Co. 
117  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  M.  W.  MILTON,  Stvetarv- 

r<lTY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Square, 

^— '  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Established  1807. 
Pafron-H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
The  patients  (numberins  nowabout  10,000  in  the  Tear)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  fr<™ 
children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95.   Over  401,850  patients  have  been  relieved  since  the 
formation  of  the  charity  up  to  the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTION'S  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Society'8 
Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBURY.  Tnofitr.r. 
JOHN  WHIITINGTON,  secretary. 


WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Hammersmith  Road,  W.— 
£40.000  wherewith  to  increase  the  number  of  beds  from  101  to  at  least  M0.  are  urgently 
REQUIRED,  in  order  to  adequately  provide  for  the  cases  of  accident  and  sudden  luness 
urisins  in  the  enormous  population  of  nearly  500,000  persons  for  whom  this  is  tne  nearest 
hospital.  The  necessary  fieehold  land  has  already  been  secured. 

R.  J.  GILBERT,  SecrelnrySvpenntendtnt. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  last  day  of  last  week  and  the  first  of 
this  were  noteworthy  for  the  funerals  of 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Parnell.  The  former, 
both  at  the  actual  interment  at  Hambleden,  near  Henley, 
and  at  the  Memorial  Service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  at- 
tended by  a  very  large  number  of  distinguished  persons,  and 
honoured  with  probably  unanimous  sentiments  of  respect 
and  sympathy.  Meanwhile  the  large  body  of  persons  who 
find  a  strange  delight  in  speculating  on  matters  which  are 
not  really  interesting  till  they  are  known  have  bestirred 
themselves  mightily  to  find  a  successor  to  Mr.  Smith.  Some 
were  in  such  a  hurry  for  it  as  to  announce  yesterday  (probably 
on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Goschen's  generous  reference  to  the 
matter  at  Cambridge  the  night  before)  that  it  had  actually 
been  offered  to — they  did  not  sayaccepted  by — Mr.  Balfour. 
No  one  from  the  first  could  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Mr.  Balfour  might,  if  he  liked,  take  a  post  which  he  had 
earned  as  few  have  ever  earned  it ;  and  the  only  question 
could  be  whether  he  would  choose,  and  if  so,  would  he 
be  wise  in  choosing,  to  do  so  1  But,  considering  that  no 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  wanted  till  the 
House  of  Commons  meets,  and  that  the  duties  of  the 
Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  putting  patronage  aside,  are 
almost  purely  nominal,  the  earlier  speculation  was  rather 

idle.  Mr.   Parnell's    obsequies    were   performed  in 

Dublin,  also  with  no  maimed  rites,  if  with  a  greater  mix- 
ture of  feelings.  There  was  no  disturbance  at  the  grave, 
the  anti-Parnellites  having  wisely  taken  the  broad  hint  of 
41  murderer  !  "  addressed  to  Mr.  Dillon  the  night  before  in 
Dublin  streets,  and  having  stayed  away  from  the  ceremony. 
Had  they  not  done  so,  "  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew 
"  his  master  1 "  would  have  been  a  very  appropriate 
text  for  the  sermon,  and  would  not  improbably  have 
been  practically  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  too 
-early  yet  to  judge  what  will  be  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  death  on  his  Parliamentary  party;  but,  to  judge 
from  an  address  to  the  Irish  people  issued  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  week,  that  party  is  by  no  means  inclined  to 
,:  take  it  lying  down."  This  address,  signed  by  nearly 
thirty  members  of  Parliament,  breathes  fire  and  fury 
against  the  anti-Parnellites,  and  disclaims  all  idea  of  co- 
operation with  them.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  this  is 
mere  "bluff" — mere  demonstrations  to  raise  terms  before 
acceding  to  them.  This  it  maybe,  and  it  also  may  not. 
Certainly,  if  there  are  no  persons  of  very  transcendent 
ability  in  the  Parnellite  party,  the  average  of  the  anti- 
Parnellites  is  not  exactly  dazzling.  Meanwhile,  both  English 
and  Irish  anti-Parnellites  are  evidently  not  a  little  discom- 
fited by  this  attitude  of  the  dead  leader's  party.  The  Free- 
man's Journal  (which,  had  young  Mr.  Gray  not  been  quite 
in  such  a  hurry  to  obey  the  priests'  orders,  might  have  now 
ratted  with  some  decency)  expostulates  pathetically  with 
the  Parnellites,  the  "  party  of  faction,"  for  saying  such 
dreadful  things  ;  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  thinks  they  really 
cannot  mean  them ;  and  the  English  Gladstonians  say  as 
little  as  they  can,  but  look  very  glum. 

Foreign  Little  foreign  news  of  importance  was  pub- 
ana  Colonial  lished  at  the  end  of  last  week.    A  speech  by 

Affairs.  the  Burgomaster  of  Brussels,  M.  Buls,  who 
^cems  to  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  contra- 
dicting officially  rumours  about  secret  understandings 
with  Germany  j  an  intended  interview  between  M.  ds 


Giers  and  the  Marchese  di  Rudini  ;  the  funeral  (which 
the  German  Emperor  attended)  of  King  Charles  of 
Wurtemberg ;  some  details  of  the  German  disaster  in 
Africa,  and  (rather  belatedly)  of  the  series  of  fights  which 
overthrew  Stnor  Balmaceda  in  Chili,  were  the  chief  items. 

 Foreign  news  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  was  still 

extremely  quiet.  An  attempted  but  unsuccessful  revolu- 
tion in  Monte  Video,  some  unpleasant  news  about  cholera 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  suchlike  things,  were  the  chief  of  it. 
Nor  was  Wednesday  morning  much  richer.  There  were 
ill  rumours  from  China,  and  Queen  Christina  of  Spain, 
who  is  always  doing  graceful  things,  had  visited  the  English 
sufferers  from  the  Burgos  accident,  but  little  else.  The 
gossips  have  reluctantly  persuaded  themselves  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  made  out  of  the  Giers-Rudini  meeting ;  and 
it  was  announced  that  Lord  Salisbury's  Note  to  the  Porte 
in  reference  to  the  Dardanelles  matter  took  the  undoubt- 
edly right  line  of  assuming  that  nothing  had  been  done 
contrary  to  treaties,  and  hinting  that  any  rights  which  had 
been  granted  to  other  Powers  Great  Britain  would  claim  for 
herself  also.  A  very  satisfactory  statement  was  pub- 
lished yesterday  morning  as  to  the  increase  of  trade  at 
Zanzibar  since  the  English  protectorate,  and  another  of 
interest,  regarding  the  substitution  of  the  Salonica  for  the 
Brindisi  mail  route  to  India.  This  last  matter  is  not  with- 
out reference  to  the  Dardanelles  question. 

The  last  week  ended  with  two  Unionist  suc- 
Elections.    cesses  in  elections,  though  in  one  of  them,  that 

at  Cambridge,  Professor  Jebb's  return  (as  a 
Conservative,  not,  according  to  a  strange  mistake  on  the  part 
of  some  persons,  as  a  Liberal)  was  uncontested.  The  great, 
ancient,  and  numerous  University  of  Cambridge  does  not, 
it  would  seem,  contain  one  man  who  has  sufficient  belief  in 
himself  and  Mr.  Gladstone  combined  to  challenge  this 
decision.  Mr.  Graham  Murray  won  Buteshire  by  a 
sufficient  majority — 345 — less  indeed  than  that  which  the 
Unionists  obtained  in  1886,  but  more  than  they  got  in 
1885.  Mr.  CnARLES  Buller  was  chosen  Unionist  candi- 
date for  the  South  Molton  division  in  Lord  Lymington's 
(Lord  Portsmouth's)  room,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Smith  for 
the  Strand,  in  the  room  of  his  father. 

Yesterday  week  Sir  William  Harcourt  spoke 
Speeches,    on  his  politics  at  Glasgow,  and  Mrs.  Besant  on 

her  Theosophy  in  London.  The  Church  Con- 
gress, at  Rhyl,  wound  up  a  meeting  very  successful  and 
very  displeasing  to  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan.  Lord  Derby 
had  on  Saturday  last  to  unveil  a  statue  of  Mr.  Bright  at  Man- 
chester, and  made  a  good  but  characteristic  speech  on  it.  He 
was  well  in  place  to  do  so — first,  as  hereditary  spokesman  of 
Lancashire ;  secondly,  because  he  himself  was  a  good  deal 
more  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Bright  than  most  men  of  his 
order ;  and,  lastly,  because  his  balanced  and  unemotional 
turn  of  mind  enabled  him,  without  too  much  egg  dancing, 
to  discuss  before  an  audience  divided  on  many  points  of 
opinion  a  career  which  was  a  remarkably  combative  one, 
and  therefore  not  easy  to  handle  peacefully.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  speaking  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
addressed  a  meeting,  chiefly  of  Liberals,  at  Llanybyther,  in 
Cardiganshire,  and  commented  on  things  past  and  things 
future  in  a  manner  which  has  given  great  pain  to  Glad- 
^touians.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  abandoned  enough  to  ask 
Welsh  Nonconformists  whether  they  feel  quite  comfortable 
in  acting  with  a  party  so  completely  under  the  thumb  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  the  anti- Parnellite  party  is 
now;  and  that  was  wicked.  He  had  commented  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  expressions  as  to  Egypt ;  and  that  was  wickeder. 
He  had  hinted  that,  if  you  do  want  to  find  an  occasion  for 
destroying  the  House  of  Lords,  you  might,  perhaps,  find  a 
better  one  than  Home  Rule ;  and  that  was  wickedest. 
Meanwhile  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  at  Glasgow,  assumed 
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an  attitude  of  Christian  forgiveness  as  to  the  "  hard  words  " 
which  people  have  used  of  him.  Have  they  used  any  1 
We  have  known  much  pity  and  a  little  contempt  applied 
to  the  lamentable  dulling  and  softening  of  what  used  to  be 
a  bright,  if  not  a  strong,  brain  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
many  people  have  used  hard  words  of  Sir  George.  Such 
language  is  not  appropriate  to  his  case.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-  Beach  spoke  at  Stockton  very  sensibly  and  becom- 
ingly on  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the  vacancy  it  creates ; 
and  Mr.  Jackson  at  Leeds.  Sir  Michael  spoke  again, 
non-politically,  at  Stockton,  on  Wednesday,  in  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  his  department;  and  Mr.  Stanhope  poli- 
tically, and  with  just  reference  to  those  Egyptian  flings  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  which  Gladstonians  are  trying  to  swear 
away,  at  Spilsby.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  also  took  occa- 
sion, in  introducing  the  Master  of  Polwarth,  Unionist 
candidate,  to  a  meeting  at  Whittinghame,  to  speak  shortly 
on  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  and  on  politics  generally.  Mr. 
Goschen  made  a  capital  speech  at  Cambridge,  on  Thursday, 
riddling  the  Newcastle  programme ;  and  Mr.  Bryce  vainly 
tried  at  Aberdeen  to  defend  the  disgraceful  opposition  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  railway  survey  grant. 

If  Nonconformists  will  take  a  friendly  hint, 
Correspondence,  we  should  advise  them  to  gag  or  scrag  Dr. 

Joseph  Parker,  who  seems  to  have  been 
engaged  by  the  editor  of  the  Times  to  make  Nonconformity 
ridiculous  once  a  week.  This  time  the  good  Doctor  says 
that  Churchmen,  in  their  dealings  with  Dissenters,  "  touch 
"  a  very  sensitive  nerve,"  and  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
sensitiveness  is  that  of  persons  who  feel  their  social  in- 
feriority. It  is  not  exactly  new,  it  is  no  doubt  most  true  \ 
but  we  should  hardly  have  thought  it  wise  of  a  Dissenter  to 

confess  it.  Staff  Captain  Sir  William  Harcourt  has 

written  to  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  expressing  his  sympathy 
with  the  Eastbourne  Salvationist  rioters,  and  recalling  the 
proud  time  when,  as  Home  Secretary,  in  the  intervals  of 
protecting  the  British  nation  in  general  (and  its  Home 
Secretary  in  particular)  from  the  dynamite  of  his  present 
allies,  Sir  William  frequently  objected  to  clauses  in  local 
Acts  for  freeing  the  localities  from  the  Salvation  nuisance. 
We  wish  Mr.  Booth  joy  of  his  recruit.  But  can  you  get 
this  kind  of  salvation  by  letter  1  The  taking  of  the  Salva- 
tion shilling  in  person  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  would 
draw  more  than  any  ceremony  which  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  Booth  family  has  yet  devised. 
Funerals,  departures  for  Australia,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  mountebankery  would  simply  not  be  "  in  it." 
Meanwhile,  the  Eastbourne  authorities  threaten  Mr. 
Bramwell  Booth  with  libel  actions  for  his  statements  as 
to  their  conduct.  These  statements  are,  no  doubt,  im- 
pudently untrue  ;  but,  even  if  they  are  technically  libellous, 
what  is  the  good  of  further  advertising  a  person  who  is  a 
man  of  straw  save  for  subscriptions,  and  who,  whether  cast 
or  victorious,  will  be  regarded  by  his  subscribers  as  a 

martyred  saint  1  A  very  curious  correspondence  was 

published  on  Wednesday  morning  between  Captain  SnAw 
and  the  County  Council,  exhibiting  that  extraordinary  body 
in  an  even  more  wonderful  light.  It  is,  it  seems,  dying 
to  know  what  the  conditions  under  which  Captain  SnAW 
thought  it  impossible  for  him  to  work  with  it  are.  The 
Captain,  of  course,  pointedly  declines  to  descend  to  par- 
ticulars; indeed,  if  he  did  answer,  he  could  probably  only 
say  «  You  !  " 

The  folly  of  discarding  the  broad  gauge  was 
Miscellaneous,  shown  on  Saturday  in  a  very  singular  three- 
cornered  collision  at  Acton,  where  a  broad- 
gauge  passenger  train  ran  into  a  cattle  train  and  a  goods 
train  which  were  already  aux  prises.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  a  narrow-gauge  intruder  in  such  circumstances  would 
have  either  broken  up  or  "derailed  "with  frightful  results.  The 
broad-gauge  train  sailed  steadily  through  the  hurly burly  with 
nothing  more  than  a  slight  shaking  to  one  or  two  passengers. 

 The  London  County  Council  was  occupied  on  Tuesday 

with  the  water  question,  and  exhibited  its  usual  curious  mis- 
conception of  its  duties.  Just  as  it  will  not  improve  London 
thoroughfares  because  the  Government  will  not  allow  it  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  plundering  the  landlords,  so  it  will 
not  give  London  more,  cheaper,  and  better  water  because 
the  Government  will  not  allow  it  to  plunder  the  Companies. 
Unluckily,  while  this  absurd  vestry,  which  thinks  itself  a 
parliament,  sulks,  Londoners  suffer.  The  usual  mid- 
October  storm  came  with  a  vengeance  on  Tuesday,  causing 
damage  at  first  very  imperfectly  known,  because  of  the 
general  destruction  of  the  telegraph  wires,  which  also 
brought  about  the  unusual  result  of  the  absence  of  a 


detailed  weather  forecast  on  Wednesday.  When  communi- 
cation was  to  some  extent  restored,  details  of  damage  came 
pouring  in,  and  ranged  from  the  destruction  of  sea-walls  to 
the  chucking  about  of  passengers  in  the  cabins  of  great 
steamers  like  pool  balls  in  a  wicker  bottle. 

The  Carron  and  Hermitage  Wharves  strike, 
Labour.     which  had  practically  come  to  an  end  last 

week,  has  been  continued  nominally.  The 
wharfingers,  however,  appear  to  be  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  intend,  it  is  said,  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  permanent 
employment  on  a  great  scale.  This  will  be  for  all  reasons 
good — good  for  the  comfort  of  steady  and  honest  workmen, 
good  as  discouraging  the  present  delusive  hopes  which  draw 
tramps  and  casuals  to  the  docks,  good,  most  of  all,  as  very 
nearly  hamstringing  the  pestilent  agitators  who  are  the 
curse  of  this  branch,  as  of  all  branches  of  labour.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  these  agitators  are  agitated  indeed,  and 
that  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  has  written  a  very  high-strung  letter 
to  the  papers,  talking  of  "permeating  humanity  with  some 
"  idea  of  God,  justice,  and  patience."  For  "  God,"  lege 
"  not  being  content  with  your  wages";  for  "justice,"  lege 
"  demanding  payment  for  times  when  you  do  not  work  "  ; 
and  for  "  patience,"  lege  "  breaking  carmen's  ribs,"  and 
Mr.  Tillett  is  the  most  accurate  of  men.  The  general 
state  of  labour  is,  by  the  way,  authoritatively  announced  as 
bad,  and  part  of  the  badness  is  attributed  to  the  McKinley 
tariff.  There  must  be  some  mistake  here;  for,  as  all  Free- 
traders know,  the  effect  of  that  tariff  must  be  to  impoverish 
America  indefinitely  and  infinitely  to  enrich  England. 

The  racing  of  the  end  of  last  week  was  of 
Sport.  very  little  interest,  even  the  valuable  Great 
Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  at  Kempton  Park 
bringing  out  no  really  good  horses.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  Second  October  Meeting  at  Newmarket  there  was  bad 
weather,  but  good  racing.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's 
Blue  Green,  with  15  to  8  on  him,  carried  off  the  Lowther 
Stakes  handsomely  from  a  field  including  Cuttlestone, 
Reverend,  and  Cereza.  The  same  owner's  Orion  took 
the  Champion  Plate  against  Bel  Demonio,  Orvieto,  and 
Signorina,  the  last  of  whom  had  been  made  a  strong 
favourite.  The  weather  hardly  improved  on  Wednesday, 
and  had  a  great  effect  on  the  racing.  The  state  of  the 
ground  made  the  Cesarewitch  impossible  for  the  heavy- 
weights; but  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Ragimunde,  who, 
except  in  the  Great  Metropolitan,  has  been  rather  unlucky, 
won  it  very  well  from  Penelope,  Lily  of  Lumley,  and  a  field 
of  twenty-one  others.  Lord  Ilchester's  Florrie  had  a  good 
win  in  the  Maiden  Plate  ;  Lord  Durham's  Detective  carried 
off  the  Kennett  Plate  easily  from  Marvel,  Palisandre,  and 
others  ;  the  Autumn  Handicap  (run  in  the  middle  of  a  squall 
which  made  two  horses  bolt,  fall,  and  slightly  injure  their 
jockeys)  went  to  Mr.  Jennings's  Catarina,  and  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild's  Bumptious  improved  his  place  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  betting  by  landing  the  Select  Stakes  from 
Melody  and  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  On  Thursday  the  Duke 
of  Westminster's  Orme,  as  was  expected,  won  the  Middle 
Park  Plate  from  El  Diablo,  Gantlet,  and  others. 

The  death  of  Herman  Melville,  the  author, 
Obituary,     nearly  half  a  century  ago,  of  Typee  and  Omoo, 

recalls  another  of  those  curious,  but  by  no- 
means  rare,  instances  where  a  man  under  some  peculiar 
stimulus  does  absolutely  capital  work  early,  and  then  neither 
rests  altogether,  nor  does  bad  work,  but  is  simply  ordinary. 

Among  the  thickening  array  of  books  may  be 
Books,  &c.    noticed  Major   Wingate's  Mahdiism  and  the 

Eastern  Soudan  (Macmillan),  and  Sir  Edward 
Watkin's  Alderman  Cobden  (Ward  &  Lock)  for  interest  of 
matter  and  subject ;  a  first  collected  edition  of  Fuller's 
Sermons,  edited  by  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Axon  (Unwin), 
and  a  vast,  fragmentary,  but  very  curious,  spiritual  epic  by 
the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Palgraye,  entitled  the  Vision  of  Life 
(Macmillan),  for  the  more  permanent  interest  of  literature. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AND  THE  LEADERSHIP. 

ALTHOUGH  it  cannot  be  with  strict  accuracy  said  that, 
at  the  moment  of  our  writing,  the  vacancy  in  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  actually 
filled,  we  may  take  it  that  Mr.  Balfour's  appointment  to 
that  office  is  virtually  certain.  Mr.  Goschen's  brief  but 
sympathetic  reference  to  the  matter  in  his  speech  at  Cam- 
bridge last  Thursday  evening  would  hardly  have  been  made 
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at  such  a  juncture  if  the  Prime  Minister's  choice  had  been 
in  doubt.  His  words  confirmed  the  impression  created  by 
the  previous  incidents  of  the  day — Mr.  Goschen's  own 
interviews  with  the  Prime  I.inister  before  leaving  London 
for  Cambridge.  That  Lord  Salisbury  should  be  desirous 
of  consulting  him,  and  Lord  Hartington — with  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  communicated — also,  is  eminently  natural ; 
and  the  reflections — of  a  tone  and  tenor  that  might  turn  Miss 
Miggs  green  with  envy — which  it  has  suggested  to  the  Daily 
Neios  are  absolutely  uncalled  for  by  any  known  or  even 
plausibly  conjecturable  fact  in  the  case.  That  Mr.  Goschen 
should  be  spoken  of  as  having  been  "  passed  over  "  because  he, 
the  solitary  Liberal-Unionist  member  of  the  Cabinet,  is  not 
to  represent  a  Conservative  Government  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  lead  a  party  in  which  Conservatives  out- 
number Liberals  by  about  five  to  one,  is  surely  a  remark- 
able example  of  malignity  almost  ceasing  to  be  odious  by 
becoming  supremely  ridiculous.  It  is  quite  possible — not 
io  say  probable — that  Mr.  Goschen  on  his  own  account, 
and  for  the  reasons,  good  or  bad,  which  have  prompted  the 
refusal  of  the  leader  of  his  party  to  form  a  coalition  with 
the  Conservatives,  would  have  preferred  to  decline  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  offered  to  him. 
But  in  any  case  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  his  strong 
good  sense  and  trained  Parliamentary  experience  would 
have  led  him  to  perceive  the  inexpediency  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment ;  and  that  being  so,  his  public  spirit  would  have 
forbidden  his  assent  to  it. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  import  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  referred,  at  Cambridge,  to  the  position 
which  Mr.  Balfour  occupies  in  the  House.  Referring  to 
Mr.  Morley's  melodramatic  flourish  about  the  Irish  spectre 
laving  his  icy  hand  on  the  Parliament  of  1880,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  related  the  short  and  simple 
story  of  that  goblin's  exorcism  during  the  Parliament  of 
.1886,  in  words  which  won  the  enthusiastic  assent  of  the 
audience.    "  We  sent  a  man  to  meet  it ;  the  man  stood  face 

to  face  with  it,  and  he  broke  the  spell,  and  the  icy  cold 
"  hand  fell  at  the  phantom's  side.  .  .  Mr.  Balfour  has 

driven  the  spectre  away.  He  has  won  respect  even  from 
*'  the  Irish  members,  and  many  wish  that  he  should 
"  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  great  Unionist  host." 
Many  do  wish  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
outside  the  House  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  few,  if  any, 
who  do  not.  The  result  of  Lord  Salisbury's  interview 
with  Mr.  Goschen  seems  to  have  been  that  the  post  of 
the  leadership  was  then  and  there  offered  to  Mr.  Balfour. 
As  we  write  the  offer  is  under  his  consideration,  and  what- 
ever may  be  his  private  hesitation  at  accepting  an  office  of 
such  responsibility,  and  on  which  so  heavy  a  stake  of  repu- 
tation has  always  to  be  made,  in  the  last  year  of  an  expiring 
Parliament,  we  cannot  doubt  what  his  decision  will  be.  It 
is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  party  and  to  his  country  to 
accept  the  office,  and  he  will  not  shrink  from  it. 


"NOT  AGAINST  ENGLAND." 

"YT^HEN  the  Correspondent  in  Paris  of  a  considerable 
»  daily  newspaper  is  "  authorized  to  contradict "  state- 
ments about  plans  concocted  by  France  and  Russia  against 
Germany  and  England,  one  naturally  looks  with  interest 
to  the  contradiction.  It  is  always  comfortable  to  be  re- 
assured, even  when  the  reassurance  takes  the  form,  as  did 
the  authoritative  statement  of  this  Correspondent,  of 
assuring  Englishmen  that  there  is  a  hostile  policy  towards 
Great  Britain,  but  that  it  is  directed  "  not  against  Eng- 
land, but  against  the  tendencies  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
"  foreign  policy."  This,  of  course,  is  matter  of  opinion,  and 
one  looks  more  curiously  to  see  what  the  details  of  this  policy 
which  is  "  not  against  England  "  are.  They  are  given  with 
considerable  precision,  and  consist  of  the  following  certain 
or  probable  items.  Russia  wants,  besides  floating  her  loan 
and  "  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  "  (to  which  no- 
body can  object,  though  we  rather  thought  that  the 
•equilibrium  was  established  and  that  Russia  was  disturb- 
ing it),  to  free  the  Dardanelles,  to  get  the  Pamir,  and 
to  egg  France  on  to  be  "  aggressive  in  Indo-China."  She 
probably,  but  not  certainly,  wants  Syria  for  herself,  and 
would  give  Egypt  to  France  in  order  to  get  it.  France 
wants  to  get  England  out  of  Egypt.  But  all  this  is  "  not 
"  directed  against  England." 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  such  an  opportunity  of 
appraising  the  foreign  policy  notions  of  a  foreign  Cor- 


respondent, and,  presumably,  of  the  persons  who  employ 
that  Correspondent  and  the  persons  who  read  the  paper  in 
which  the  remarks  appear.  Gladstonians,  then,  regard  the 
things  referred  to  as  "  not  against  England."  It  is  not 
against  England  that  Russian  ships  of  war  should  be  able 
freely  to  enter  and  to  leave  the  Dardanelles.  Perhaps  not. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  whole  foreign  policy  in 
the  Levant  of  both  Tory  and  Liberal  Governments  has,  for 
a  generation  at  least,  been  based  on  the  theory  that  it  is. 
It  would  not  be  against  England,  though  it  is  not  certain 
that  Russia  intends  this,  if  Russia  were  to  take  Syria  and 
give  Egypt  to  France.  Egypt  is  a  country  actually  in  British 
occupation ;  Syria  is  one  in  which  she  has  considerable 
interests,  and  which  it  is  to  the  last  extent  important  to  her 
to  reserve  as  at  least  a  possible  highway  to  her  Eastern 
possessions.  With  Syria  and  Egypt  in  possibly,  not  to  say 
probably,  hostile  hands,  a  solid  bar  is  opposed  on  every 
route  to  India  and  the  East  except  round  the  Cape.  But 
the  interposition  of  that  bar  would  not  be  "  against  Eng- 
"  land."  Russia  "plainly  wants  the  Pamir."  The  Pamir 
is  qua  Pamir  of  no  conceivable  value  to  any  mortal.  It  has 
scarcely  any  inhabitants,  it  is  impassable  for  months  in  the 
year,  it  cannot  be  cultivated,  it  is  of  no  use  as  a  trade  route. 
Except  a  lunatic,  no  one  could  desire  it,  save  for  the  purpose 
of  an  alternative  or  additional  line  of  invasion  of  India.  Yet 
observe,  Russia's  desire  for  it  is  not  against  England.  Let 
us  pass  from  the  Pamir  to  Indo-China.  Russia  wishes  France 
to  be  aggressive  in  Indo-China.  Who  is  France  to  be 
aggressive  against  1  She  lies  (putting  Siam  as  a  mere  buffer 
State  out  of  the  question)  between  China  and  England.  She 
cannot  be  "  aggressive  "  to  any  one  else.  Is  she  to  be  aggres- 
sive to  England  directly,  and  is  this  action,  desired  by  Russia, 
still  not  to  be  against  England  1  Is  she  to  be  aggressive  to 
China,  which  is,  in  a  way,  England's  ally,  which  could  not  be 
seriously  weakened,  much  less  broken  up,  without  the  most 
serious  and  troublesome  consequences  to  England's  Eastern 
possessions  and  interests,  and  probably  not  without  the  under- 
taking of  large  operations  to  secure  them  t  Is  this  the 
proceeding  which  is  not  directed  against  England  1  Or 
what  is  it  % 

So,  then,  we  have  inspected  these  particulars,  "  certain  " 
or  "  conjectural,"  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  entente.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not 
either  directly  or  indirectly  affect,  which  does  not  either 
directly  or  indirectly  threaten  the  greatest  injury  to,  Eng- 
lish interests.  Yet  they  are  "  not  directed  against  England," 
only  against  Lord  Salisbury.  Flags  hostile  to  England 
may  float  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Equatorial  Lakes ;  a 
Power  which  can  have  no  business  but  hostile  business  may 
be  established  at  the  gates  of  India ;  the  Russian  fleet  may 
be  let  loose  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  French  garrisons 
established  on  the  Irrawaddyand  the  Yang- tse-kiang.  But 
it  will  not  be  against  England  ;  it  will  only  be  against  Lord 
Salisbury.    Lieb  Vaterland,  magst  ruhig  sein  ! 


LORD  DERBY  ON  MR.  BRIGHT. 

THE  eloge — the  word  eulogy  has  a  less  definite  meaning 
which  prevents  its  being  a  precise  equivalent — is  a 
form  of  oratory  not  very  much  or  very  successfully  cultivated 
in  England.  Name  and  thing  are  both  lacking — the  name, 
no  doubt,  because  the  thing  is  wanting.  The  nearest 
approach  which  we  make  to  it  is  in  funeral  sermons,  or  in 
those  tributes  which  political  leaders  in  either  House  are 
in  the  habit  of  paying  to  statesmen  whom  death  has  re- 
moved from  Parliamentary  life.  These  efforts  usually  have 
something  of  the  solemnity  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  that  want  of  reality  which  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  pastoral  tributes  to  the  lamented  friend  and 
dear  brother  just  called  away.  It  fell  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lot  to  pay  the  last  delicate  Parliamentary  attention  to  the 
memories  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
His  real  opinion  of  those  statesmen  is,  and  was,  notorious. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  A  recipiendaire  at  the  French 
Academy  can  just  as  little  pick  out  at  his  pleasure  the  pre- 
decessor who  shall  make  way  for  him  and  furnish  th» 
theme  of  his  discourse  of  reception.  But  French  literary 
genius  has  a  lighter  hand  than  our  Parliamentary  oratory, 
and  veils  criticism  and  even  censure  in  the  forms  of  eulogy 
with  the  skill  of  Pope's  Atticus.  Another  occasion  for  th» 
manufacture  of  such  imitation  of  the  eloge  as  the  English 
genius  is  capable  of  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent. 
In  Shakspeare's  time  a  great  man's  memory  might  outliv* 
his  life  half  a  year,  provided  he  built  churches.    Now,  to 
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save  him  from  not-thinking  on,  his  friends  erect  a  statue  to 
him. 

Manchester  has  paid  this  graceful  tribute  to  Mr.  Bright. 
He  gave  it  bread,  and  it  has  given  him  a  stone.  There  is 
probably  nothing  so  fleeting  as  the  reputation  of  politicians, 
even  of  those  who  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  public 
life  of  their  time,  unless  in  office  they  have  shaped  great 
legislative  measures  or  directed  the  policy  of  a  nation. 
Who  except  professed  students  of  history  knows  or  cares 
much  about  Pilteney,  or  Carteret,  or  Windham  1  That 
Mr.  Bright's  name  will  always  be  known  by  students  of 
the  Parliamentary  and  platform  eloquence  and  of  the  popular 
movements  of  the  middle  and  later  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  unquestionable.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  future  generation  will  interest  themselves  very  keenly  or 
in  much  detail  about  him.  History  is  a  good  deal  more 
fastidious  than  contemporary  fame  likes  to  acknowledge. 
Mr.  Bright  filled  the  newspapers  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  will  have  a  paragraph  in  the  historical  Lecky  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  obligation  is  all  the  more  binding 
on  the  generation  amid  which  Mr.  Bright's  closing  years 
were  passed  to  do  him  justice.  Mr.  Bright  had  survived 
through  a  period  of  mixed  obloquy  and  adulation  into  a 
general  and  respectful  recognition,  more  unanimous  than 
usually  awaits  the  great  combatants  of  public  life.  The 
Lecky  in  question  will  be  fortunate  if  chance  leads  him 
during  his  researches  in  the  British  Museum  to  the  file  of 
the  Times  for  October  1891.  In  Lord  Derby's  address 
on  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Mr.  Bright  this  day  week 
he  will  find  much  of  his  work  done  to  his  hand.  Lord 
Derby's  speech  is  not  an  cloge.  In  unveiling  statues  it 
seems  usually  considered  that  it  would  be  indecorous  to 
unveil  a  character.  It  is  generally  wrapped  up  in  folds  and 
hangings  of  speech  as  cumbrous  as  those  which  are  removed 
from  the  marble,  and  which  as  completely  disguise  its  real 
outlines  and  proportion.  Lord  Derby  is  intellectually  too 
honest  to  have  recourse  to  this  evasive  method.  It  is  a 
necessity  with  him  to  get  as  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  any 
subject  with  which  he  deals  as  his  faculties  enable  him  to 
penetrate.  His  speech  at  Manchester  was  a  neat  little 
essay  on  Mr.  Bright — a  criticism,  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word,  and  an  analysis. 

Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Derby  holds,  was  supreme  among  the 
orators  of  his  generation,  and  possibly  even  of  his  century. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  he  had  no  contemporary  rival  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence,  con- 
summate as  Parliamentary  debating,  is  in  oratory  what  his 
written  style  is  in  literature,  or  what  the  effusions  of  an 
improvisatore  are  to  poetry.  Lord  Russell,  however,  as- 
signed a  higher  oratorical  rank  to  the  late  Lord  Derby — 
who  left  the  House  of  Commons  almost  at  the  very  time  when 
Mr.  Bright  first  entered  it— than  to  Bright,  and,  preferring 
Canning  to  either,  placed  Lord  Plunket  above  them  all. 
It  is  impossible  in  oratory  wholly  to  leave  out  of  account 
the  value  of  the  thought,  and  to  consider  only  the  purity  or 
elevation  of  the  style, -and  Mr.  Bright's  thought  was  un- 
equal to  his  form.  His  ideas  were  the  common  property  of 
all  the  Quaker  capitalists  of  Lancashire — a  curious  mixture 
of  humanitarian  enthusiasm  and  a  hard  utilitarianism.  To 
the  commonplaces  of  the  moral  and  religious  middle  classes 
Mr.  Bright  gave  a  perfect  form  and  a  fiery  glow  of  which 
they  seemed  insusceptible.  The  highest  oratory  is  based 
on  reasoning — it  is  impassioned  argument.  Mr.  Bright 
never  argued;  he  took  for  granted,  and  asserted.  As 
regards  his  style,  Lord  Derby  refers  to  it  as  offering  con- 
clusive proof  that  familiarity  with  the  classics  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  is  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
pure,  simple,  and,  on  occasion,  elevated  English  style.  But 
Milton,  he  adds,  was  his  favourite  author.  The  truth  is 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  healthy  food  will  make  a  stron» 
man.  As  Lord  Derby  puts  it,  a  man's  style  will  depend 
less  upon  what  a  man  has  read  than  upon  what  he  is.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Bright  would  in  any  case  have 
learned  much  from  the  great  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
He  was  essentially  a  Puritan.  The  literature  which  made 
for  edification,  the  poetry  which  was  also  preaching,  were 
most  to  his  mind.  Shakspeare,  except  in  particular 
passages,  he  did  not  care  for.  There  was  too  large  and 
varied  a  human  life  in  him  to  please  the  Quaker  precisian ; 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  would  most  of  them  have 
fallen  under  the  same  ban.  This  limitation  of  interest 
gave  a  somewhat  sombre  and  monotonous  character  to  Mr. 
Bright's  oratory,  through  the  clouds  of  which  angry  flashes 
break,  and  the  play  of  which  is  the  play  of  sheet  light- 
ning.   There  are  passages  in  his  speeches  of  a  gentler  and 


airier  and  more  sportive  character ;  but  they  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  tone  and  complexion  of  his  oratory. 

Lord  Derby  finds  in  Mr.  Bright  as  a  statesman  four 
leading  principles — a  faith  in  democracy,  a  hatred  of  war, 
a  belief  in  Free- trade,  and  a  hostility  to  the  union  of  Church 
and  State.  It  is  a  mistake,  we  think,  to  attribute  to  Mr. 
Bright  any  very  definite  scheme  of  political  doctrine.  He 
was  not  theoretically  a  Democrat.  In  one  of  his  later 
public  speeches  he  boasted  that  he  had  never,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  called  himself  a  Radical,  and  he  was  fond  of  saying 
that  he  had  always  been  a  Conservative,  though  not  in  the 
party  sense.  The  truth  is  that  though  he  disclaimed  the 
word,  he  was  a  middle-class  Radical  of  the  Joseph  Hume  type, 
and  an  economist  of  the  old  laissez-faire  school.  In  his  earlier 
days  he  attacked  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  aristocratic 
classes  and  the  Church  of  England,  because  they  were,  as  a 
rule,  arrayed  against  him  in  the  Free-trade  and  other  con- 
troversies in  which  he  was  interested,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
enlist  the  working  classes  against  them.  In  his  later  days, 
without  publicly  retracting  or  formally  unthinking  his  old 
creed,  he  silently  saw  in  them  a  bulwark  against  the  new 
Radicalism,  whose  economic  and  social  theories  he  detested 
and  feared.  He  would  have  shrunk  from  the  enfranchisement 
of  that  floating  "  residuum,"  as  he  called  it,  to  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  eager  to  give  the  suffrage.  As  a 
Quaker,  he,  of  course,  believed  in  the  voluntary  principle 
in  religion  ;  but  he  never  joined  the  Liberation  Society  nor 
took  part  in  the  Anti-State  Church  agitation.  Indeed,  as 
he  once  hinted,  the  "  hireling  ministry  "  of.  the  Dissenters 
was  almost  as  objectionable  as  a  State  Church.  The  four 
leading  ideas  which  Lord  Derby  attributes  to  Mr.  Bright 
may  practically  be  reduced  to  two — belief  in  Free-trade  and 
hatred  of  war.  The  rest  were  either  but  slightly  operative, 
or  mere  questions  of  time  and  place,  and  the  relations  of 
means  to  ends.  Downright  honesty,  and  a  rigid  political 
morality,  a  wonderful  command  of  spoken  English,  a  narrow 
range  of  thought,  and  a  combative  and  somewhat  arrogant 
temper,  these  are  the  principal  ingredients  which  made  up 
the  striking  personality  of  John  Bright. 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  TITLE. 

THE  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  have  little  or  no- 
concern  with  the  sale  of  titles.  It  matters  nothing  to 
them  whether  a  man  becomes  a  baronet  because  his  father 
was  one  before  him,  because  he  voted  with  his  party,, 
because  he  built  a  bridge,  or  because  (a  recent  instance)  he 
gave  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  the  provision  of  a  public 
requirement.  A  peerage  is,  no  doubt,  another  matter, 
because  it  involves  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  But,  con- 
sidering how  many  men  have  bought  their  way  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  hard  cash,  the  ennoblement  of  a 
boroughmonger  in  old  days  or  a  brewer  at  the  present  time 
need  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  constitutional  critic. 
Still  in  this  country  we  like  the  thing  to  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,  with  a  proper  amount  of  hypocritical 
decorum.  We  are  not  as  those  foreigners  who  go  about 
the  thing  directly,  and  do  not  throw  the  veil  of  pretence 
over  the  traffic  of  honour.  The  British  Pharisee  may 
derive  some  pleasure  from  the  discovery  that  they  are  not 
much  better  in  Berlin  than  they  were  in  Paris.  M. 
Wilson,  whom  the  French  call  a  Scotchman  and  the 
Scotch  a  Frenchman,  has  his  parallel  at  the  Prussian  Court 
in  the  person  of  Hofrath  Manche.  There  is,  however, 
a  good  deal  of  distinction  between  the  two  cases. 
Manche  has  gone  to  prison  for  nine  months,  and  a 
Prussian  prison  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Wilson,  though 
convicted  by  the  Correctional  Tribunal,  was  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  the  ground  that  no 
legal  charge  had  been  established  against  him.  The  detec- 
tion of  Wilson  brought  about  the  fall  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  late  M.  Jules  Grevy.  The  throne  of  the  HonExzoL- 
lerns  will  not  be  shaken  by  the  exposure  of  Manche. 
Nevertheless,  the  affair  will  appear  a  very  serious  one  to 
the  Teutonic  mind.  The  Germans  are  not  in  love  with 
social  equality,  and  the  Prussians  are  even  less  fond  of  it 
than  ordinary  Germans.  To  professional  and  to  natal 
honours  they  cling  with  almost  equal  tenacity.  Now, 
Manche  has  been  tampering  with  the  sacred  designation  of 
Commerzienrath,  and  every  Commerzicnrath,  actual  or 
prospective,  will  feel  that,  if  these  things  could  be  done  with 
impunity,  society,  so  far  as  they  understand  it,  or  take  any 
interest  in  it,  would  cease  to  exist.  "  I  have  sat  by,"  said 
the  outraged  Peliiam,  "  to  hear  my  king  derided,  and  my 
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"  God  blasphemed.  But,  by  Jove,  sir,  when  the  aristocracy 
"  of  this  country  is  attacked,  it  becomes  a  personal  ques- 
"  tion."    Cornmerzienraths  to  the  rescue  ! 

Why  do  foreign  scandals  usually  begin  with  a  pamphlet  ? 
This  is  not  a  conundrum,  but  a  serious  inquiry,  which  may 
be  commended  to  the  notice  of  the  reflective  reader.  Hof- 
rath  Manche,  "  formerly  Chief  of  the  Civil  Cabinet  of  the 
"  Emperor  William  I.,"  was  accused  in  a  pamphlet  of  ac- 
cepting bribes  to  procure  titles.  The  pamphlet  was  thus 
undoubtedly  libellous,  and  a  libellous  pamphlet  often  gives 
rise  to  legal  proceedings,  in  which  the  party  libelled  natu- 
rally figures  as  plaintiff.  But  they  manage  these  things 
differently  in  Berlin.  After  the  pamphlet  came  a  suit. 
Manche,  however,  was  the  defendant;  and  the  plaintiff,  or 
rather  prosecutor,  was  a  manufacturer  named  Thomas. 
Thomas,  who  seems  to  be  a  remarkably  vulgar  and  foolish 
fellow,  deposed  that  he  wished  to  be  a  Commerzienrath, 
and  that  for  that  purpose  he  bribed  one  Meyer  with  the 
sum  of  250Z.  Meyer,  he  declared,  was  a  confederate  of  the 
Hofrath,  and  the  two  between  them  were  to  make  Thomas 
a  Commerzienrath.  It  was  not,  however,  this  money  that 
Manche  was  alleged  to  have  embezzled,  but  an  altogether 
separate  amount  of  1,500^,  made  over  by  Thomas  to 
Manche  for  "benevolent"  objects.  Here  the  story, 
like  the  benevolence,  becomes  somewhat  complicated  and 
obscure.  Manche  denied  having  received  the  smaller 
payment,  and  admitted  having  received  the  larger.  Of 
this  he  said  he  had  refunded  a  thousand,  which  seems 
to  denude  the  transaction  of  any  benevolence  it  might 
otherwise  have  possessed.  But  he  "was  unable  to  find  the 
"  remaining  five  hundred  pounds,  because  it  had  been  given 
"  to  the  late  Police  Captain  Greiff  to  be  handed  to  the 
"  late  Countess  Hocke,  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Empress 
"  Augusta."  What  these  "  late  "  personages  wanted  with 
the  coin  or  are  supposed  to  have  done  with  it  is  not 
very  clearly  stated.  But  it  "  transpired  "  that  the  Captain 
and  the  Countess  had  been  connected  with  Manche  before 
in  the  curious  business  of  procuring  titles  for  a  considera- 
tion. Unless  the  Sovereign  was  himself  open  to  offers — 
which  is  not  to  be  thought  of — some  form  of  systematic 
deceit  must  have  been  practised  upon  the  fountain  of  honour. 
Now  that  Manche  and  Meyer  are  both  in  gaol,  and  that 
Berlin  society  is  "  deeply  impressed,"  a  polypragmatic 
Emperor  might  seriously  consider  the  expediency  of  making 
titles  less  common. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  EGYPT. 

BLUSHING  has  been  held  of  old  to  be  a  sign,  if  not 
exactly  of  virtue,  at  any  rate  of  repentant  vice.  Your 
excuse  hath  less  credit  than  your  blush  ;  but  it  is  by  common 
consent  an  even  more  patent  confession  of  conscious  wrong- 
doing. So  glad  are  we  always  to  hail  any  virtuous  sign  in 
our  opponents,  that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  with  some 
favour  the  curious  apology  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  un- 
advisableness  with  his  tongue  which  appeared  in  the  prin- 
cipal Gladstonian  newspaper  on  Wednesday  morning,  if  it 
were  not  for  one  little  misfortune,  of  which  more  presently. 
After  some  common  form  about  "  nonsense,"  and  before  an 
extremely  ingenious  explanation  as  how  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  have  "  offered  contingent  support "  to  the  Prime 
Minister  ("  contingent  support"  is  good,  and  suggests  a 
benevolent  garotter  propping  up  the  feeble  knees  that  he 
may  the  better  get  at  the  throat),  the  Daily  News  undertook 
to  remind  the  public  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  "  actually  " 
said.  He  "actually"  said,  it  seems,  that  "he  hoped  Lord 
"  Salisbury  would  be  able  to  remove  the  burdensome  and 
"  embarrassing  consequences  which  our  occupation  of  Egypt 
"  entails  upon  us."  That  was  what  Mr.  Gladstone  "  actu- 
"  ally  "  said. 

Was  it  1  If  it  was,  all  we  can  say  is  that  all  the  papers, 
including  the  Daily  Neivs,  made  a  most  unfortunate 
mistake  in  reporting  Mr.  Gladstone.  What  they  said  he 
"  actually  said  "  was,  "  I  shall  indeed  rejoice  if,  before  the 
"  time  comes  for  the  present  Administration  to  give  up 
"  the  ghost  [pleasant  kind  of  "  contingent  support "  that !], 
"  it  be  possible  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  make  an  effort  to 
"  relieve  us  from  that  burdensome  and  embarrassing 
"  occupation  of  Egypt  which,"  <kc.  Observe,  not  from  the 
consequences  of  the  occupation,  but  from  the  occupation 
itself.  We  are  to  withdraw  from  Egypt  "  before  the  present 
"  Government  gives  up  the  ghost,"  and  therefore  either  all 
the  beneficial  things  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  looked 
forward  at  Newcastle — the  granting  of  Home  B.ule,  the 
bringing  of  the  noses  of  the  Lords  to  a  grindstone  even 


more  unpleasant  than  the  other  Wegg's,  the  reduction  of 
the  Church  in  Wales  to  apostolical  poverty,  and  so  forth— 
are  to  be  postponed  for  the  full  term  of  another  Parliament, 
or  else  we  are  to  withdraw  from  Egypt  before  the  dissolu- 
tion. Now  we  know  that  (when  his  enemies  are  "in") 
Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  a  dissolution  ought  invariably 
to  take  place  within,  rather  than  after,  the  expiration  of 
six  years  from  the  election.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  to 
withdraw  from  Egypt  in  less  than  a  year.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  "  actually  "  said,  the  other — isn't. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  glad  to  see  this  awkward  little  bit 
of  apology,  whether  it  be  officious  in  one  sense  or  only 
officious  in  the  other.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  sign  of 
grace,  it  most  certainly  is  a  sign  of  a  sense  that  something 
has  to  be  made  good.  And  no  wonder.  For  the  reckless, 
the  incredibly  impolitic,  words  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
"  actually  "  used  have  notoriously  made  the  very  operation 
which  he  recommended,  even  if  it  were  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
mind  to  attempt  it,  infinitely  more  difficult  than  before. 
They  have  encouraged  the  French  party  in  Egypt  to  persevere 
in  their  childish,  and  worse  than  childish,  attempt  to  strain 
the  capitulations,  and  to  make  every  French  domicile  in 
Egypt  a  kind  of  Alsatia.  They  have  stirred  up  the  Turks 
to  the  renewal  of  their  strange,  and  almost  unintelligible, 
importunities.  And  they  have  done  almost  all  over  the 
world  what  is  worse  than  this — they  have  revived  the  fatal 
idea  that  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  with  a  fixed  policy  on 
England's  part,  and  that  foreign  Powers  have  only  to 
gamble,  with  English  party  jealousies  for  cards.  There  is 
no  political  student  of  any  competence  who  does  not  know 
the  terrible  harm  which  this  has  done  in  the  past,  and  the 
greater  harm  which  it  may  do  in  the  future — who  is  not 
aware  that  it,  far  more  than  the  most  reckless  Jingoism,  is 
the  mother  of  wars  and  troubles.  And,  perhaps,  we  may 
take  these  eager  efforts  to  eat  Mr.  Gladstone's  word  for  him 
as  signs  that  at  last  there  are  even  a  few  Gladstonians  who 
see  this,  even  though  their  zeal  may  occasionally  win  hands 
down  from  their  discretion.  This  was  certainly  the  case 
when  the  apologist,  pursuing  his  wild  career,  reproached  Mr. 
Stanhope  next  day  for  assuming  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
"  disparaged  the  value  of  our  occupation  "  of  Egypt.  When 
categorically,  and  without  disguise,  you  call  an  occupation 
"  burdensome  and  embarrassing,"  you  do  not  "  disparage  its 
"  value  " ! 


THE  IRISH  SITUATION. 

T1TE  confess  to  feeling  considerable  relief  at  the  close  of 
V  V  what  may  be  called  th^  period  of  "  political  mourning  " 
for  Mr.  Parnell.  .Not,  indeed,  that  it  frees  ourselves  from 
any  irksome  restraint.  To  belong  to  a  party  which  has 
never  either  fawned  upon  the  late  Nationalist  leader  nor 
turned  upon  him,  to  a  party  which  believed  him  to  be  the 
same  man  after  the  election  of  1885  that  he  was  before  it, 
and  to  have  undergone  absolutely  no  change  as  a  politician 
between  the  first  and  the  last  days  of  November  1890,  is  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  discuss  the  dead  man's 
character  and  career  without  embarrassment.  We  have 
little  good  to  say  of  him,  but  then  we  never  pretended  that 
we  had  much ;  and  what  good  we  have  to  say  of  him — as 
in  praise,  for  instance,  of  the  unquenchable  spirit  and 
unshaken  constancy  with  which  he  fought  his  last  fight — 
we  are  not  under  the  odious  necessity  of  suppressing 
for  party  reasons.  But  our  Gladstonian  opponents  are 
much  less  fortunately  circumstanced.  Throughout  the 
week  of  "  political  mourning  "  they  have  had  to  struggle 
with  the  enormously  difficult  task  of  "  obituarizing  " 
with  appropriateness  on  a  departed  enemy  of  their 
country,  whom  they  loaded  with  adulation  when  they 
needed  his  aid  to  climb  into  power,  and  whom  they  flung 
aside  with  base  ingratitude  as  soon  as  he  threatened  to 
become  hindrance  instead  of  help.  To  have  to  make  yet 
another  return  upon  themselves,  and  to  say  pretty — or 
decently  pretty — things  of  him  after  his  death,  was  indeed 
hard  upon  them.  It  was  to  be  called  upon,  not  only  to 
beat  Mr.  O'Brien's  record  in  the  case  of  Lord  Spencer,  but 
to  double  his  distance,  so  to  speak,  in  the  time.  First 
"character,"  then  "boots";  that  was  the  order  of  the 
blacking  feats  which  Mr.  O'Brien  performed  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  there  he  has  stopped. 
The  Gladstonian  performance  on  Mr.  Parnell  is  much 
more  remarkable.  Character  from  1880  to  1SS5  ;  boots 
from  1886  to  December  1890;  character  again  from 
December  1890  till  October  7,  1891 ;  and  boots  once  more 
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from  October  7  to  October  14,  1S91.  Merely  to  have  ex- 
ecuted anyhow  and  at  all  this  last  feat  with  the  blacking- 
brush  is  an  exceptional  achievement ;  to  have  done  it  with 
an  appearance  of  sincerity  and  dignity  would  have  been  a 
simply  marvellous  exploit ;  and  merely  to  fail  in  this  is 
therefore  no  very  grave  reproach  to  our  Gladstonian 
friends.  But  they  need  not  have  failed  so  miserably ;  their 
hypocrisy  need  not,  however  ignoble,  have  been  so  clumsy 
as  to  make  us  rejoice,  as  we  do  heartily  rejoice,  for  their 
sake  almost  as  much  as  for  our  own,  that  the  performance 
has  come  to  an  end. 

A  week,  we  think,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
generally  thought,  is  an  ample  period  to  devote  to  these 
humiliating  formalities.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  its 
close  might  in  any  case  have  been  accelerated  by  political 
events.  As  long  as  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Parnell's  followers 
remained  undeclared — although  it  never,  indeed,  should 
have  been  doubted — it  was  clearly  advisable  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's English  followers  to  say  as  many  civil  things  to 
them  about  their  late  leader  as  they  could  induce  their  lips 
to  shape.  Absurd  as  was  the  idea,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  some  of  the  more  foolishly  sanguine  of  the 
Gladstonians  actually  thought  that  there  was  just  a  chance 
of  a  Parnellite  and  anti-Parnellite  "  reconciliation  at  the 
"  graveside  " ;  that  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  would  fall 
into  each  other's  arms  at  Glasnevin,  and  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  Mr.  Harrington  would  vow  eternal  friendship.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  literal  and  physical  realization  of  this 
dream  would  in  any  case  have  been  rendered  impossible 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  set  of  arms  at  the 
funeral  and  nobody  to  fall  into  them — the  uncertainty 
whether  there  would  not  be  hustling  instead  of  hugging 
if  they  attended  the  ceremony,  and  the  strangely  perverse 
idea  that  published  incitements  to  violence  may  have 
something  to  do  with  its  commission,  having  induced  the 
anti-Parnellites  to  do  their  mourning  at  home,  Yet  still, 
of  course,  there  might  have  been  figurative  re-union, 
and  the  two  factions  might  have  "  kissed  again  with 
"  tears,"  in  their  respective  newspapers,  the  day  after 
the  funeral.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  Parnellites, 
for  their  part,  intend,  as  they  have  clearly  announced,  to 
"  go  about  the  country  "  calling  names.  They  have  lost  no 
time  in  issuing  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish  people,  in  which 
they  vigorously  denounce  the  backsliding  of  the  seceders,  and 
proclaim  their  unshaken  resolve  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
"  independence  "  which  Mr.  Parnell  represented.  Any 
tear  which  might  still  be  moistening  the  cheek  of  the 
Gladstonian  would  be  promptly  "wiped  by  a  little  address" 
of  this  kind,  though  it  would  not  be  "  followed,  perhaps, 
"  by  a  smile  " ;  and  there  has  been  a  notable  change  of 
tone  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  only  London  organ  since  this 
manifesto  appeared.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who  had 
been  first  interviewed  by  the  representative  of  a  news- 
agency,  is  cited  in  proof  of  the  contention  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  that  the  aims  of  the  two  sections  are  identical, 
that  "  the  division  between  them,  originally  a  personal 
"  one,  is  now  practically  nominal,''  with  much  other  stuff 
of  the  same  kind.  In  the  meantime  it  is  discovered  by  the 
Gladstonian  who  catches  so  eagerly  at  these  words  of 
comfort  from  a  not  wholly  disinterested  source,  that 
Mr.  Mahony,  and  Mr.  Redmond,  and  Mr.  Harrington,  and 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  are,  intellectually  speak- 
ing, ridiculous  persons,  and  quite  incapable  of  commanding 
the  applause  of  listening  senates  like  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr. 
O'Brien — it  was  unkind  to  omit  all  reference  to  the 
graceful  and  dignified  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Healy.  And,  no 
doubt,  if  the  fight  between  the  two  parties  is  to  turn 
wholly  upon  talking  power,  a  considerable  body  of  Irishmen 
will  always  be  likely  to  get  the  better  of  a  much  smaller 
number ;  but  perhaps  that  will  hardly  be  the  determining 
question,  after  all.  What  has  to  be  considered  is  whether 
the  small  body  of  Nationalists  who  have  just  issued  this 
manifesto  do  or  do  not  represent  a  principle  which  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  have  abandoned, 
and  which  may  in  the  near  future  be  exhibited  to  their 
countrymen  by  its  upholders  as  a  possession  of  a  hundred 
times  more  value  than  all  the  windy  eloquence  of  those  who 
have  deserted  it.  For  the  present  it  matters  little  enough 
whether  the  handful  of  Parnellites  do  or  do  not  succeed  in 
impressing  this  view  of  their  cause  and  of  themselves  upon 
the  Irish  people,  because  the  present  is  the  hour  of  talk, 
and  not  of  action.  But  the  Parnellites  need  only  maintain 
their  existence  and  separate  organization  as  a  party  until 
the  hour  for  action  arrives — which  will  be  when  the  first 
attempt  is  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  whether  before  or  after 


the  next  election,  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
which  shall  satisfy  the  claims  of  Irish  Nationalism.  They 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  show  their  countrymen  what 
the  "  independence  "  of  the  faction  who  have  sold  them- 
selves to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  whom  he  will  endeavour  to 
sell  to  the  Irish  priesthood,  really  amounts  to. 

Their  line  of  tactics,  in  short,  is  so  clearly  marked  out 
for  them  by  the  nature  of  the  situation,  and  points  so  plainly 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  reunion,  that  the  chagrin  with 
which  the  Gladstonians  view  the  prospect  is  easily  intelli- 
gible. They  feel  now  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
hopes  which  they  seem  for  a  few  days  to  have  based  upon  Mr. 
Parnell's  removal  from  the  political  stage,  and  that  whatever 
embarrassments  the  unhealed  feud  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  Nationalist  party  appeared  to  be  preparing  for  them 
are  still  to  be  apprehended.  Not  the  least  of  these  em- 
barrassments is  the  lack  of  funds  from  which  their  Irish 
allies  are  at  present  suffering,  and  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  nearer  prospect  of  making  good.  The  dispute  over  the 
contents  of  the  Paris  cash  box  looks  like  to  develop,  as 
complicated  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  co-trustees 
of  the  locked-up  money,  into  a  prettier  quarrel  than 
ever.  It  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  his  friends  if  the  effect  of  Mr.  Parnell's  decease 
had  been,  as  was  originally  suggested,  to  place  his 
legal  representatives  in  possession  of  one  moiety,  since 
that,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  must  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  release  of  the  other.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  entire  fund  would 
be  treated  by  the  French  Courts  as  impressed  with  a  trust, 
and  that  they  would  therefore  refuse  either  to  hand  over  any 
portion  of  it  to  Mr.  Parnell's  legal  representatives,  or  to 
give  the  control  over  it  to  Mr.  McCarthy  as  surviving 
trustee,  except  upon  the  production  by  him  of  satisfactory 
proof  that  such  a  step  would  be  assented  to  by  the  persons 
who  originally  entrusted  the  money  to  him  jointly  with  Mr. 
Parnell.  Upon  failure  of  such  proof — and  it  is  obvious  of 
course  that  fail  it  must— the  fund  would  remain  at  the 
Caisse  de  Depots  et  Consignations,  bearing  interest  at  three 
per  cent.,  until  the  expiration  of  ninety-nine  years,  when  it 
would  become  the  property  of  the  French  Government.  In 
that  case  it  would  at  least  be  applied,  we  presume,  to  the 
honest  purposes  of  civil  administration.  This  would  be  an 
unexpectedly  respectable  end  of  a  trust  fund  of  which  the 
trustors  and  trustees  are  the  members  and  supporters  of  a 
party  combined  together  to  prosecute  the  ends  of  revolu- 
tion, by  the  methods  of  spoliation,  and  the  cestui  que  trust 
a  body  of  tenants  who  have  conspired  with  the  trustees  and 
with  each  other  to  defraud  their  landlords. 


IMPERIAL  JINKS. 

SOME  ONE,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  profoundly  observed,  must 
be  the  foolishest  person  living.  Similarly,  some  scheme 
must  be  the  most  ridiculous  in  the  world.  We  do  not  say 
that  there  is  any  connexion  between  this  general  proposi- 
tion and  the  particular  fact  that  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  has 
suggested  "  a  periodical  gathering  of  representatives  of  the 
"  British  race  in  a  festival  or  contest  of  industry,  athletics, 
"  and  culture,  supported  by  a  British  fund,  and  organized 
"  by  a  Council  representing  all  parts  of  the  Empire." 
There  may  be  plans  of  which  the  sense  and  point  are  less 
obvious,  where  the  malicious  element  is  stronger,  where 
the  eagle  spreads  itself  in  a  fashion  less  funny.  But  for 
ordinary  purposes  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  will  suffice,  and  at 
all  events  he  is  good  enough  for  us.  Mr.  Cooper  may  of 
course,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  dry  wag.  It  may  be  his 
object  to  turn  the  solemnities  of  Imperial  Federation  into  a 
jest — to  out- Vincent  Howard  and  out-TuppER  Charles. 
If  that  be  his  aim,  we  may  forgive  his  profanity  in  conside- 
ration of  his  success.  Lord  Salisbury  asked  for  a  measure, 
and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  for  a  sign.  Mr.  Astley  Cooper, 
like  the  limping  demon,  is  willing  to  satisfy  them. 
"  Festival  or  contest "  is  good.  It  is  better  than  mobled 
queen,  for  which  they  read  in  Servia  queen- led  mob.  A 
festival  or  contest  would  just  have  suited  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff.  We  know  that  he  liked  the  latter  end  of  a  fray, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  feast,  being  a  keen  fighter  but 
a  keener  guest.  He  would  easily  discover  the  precise 
time,  the  "  psychological  moment,"  the  gastronomic  crisis, 
at  which  to  enter  this  Pan-Britannic  Congress.  "  In- 
"  dustry,  athletics,  and  culture  "  would  form  an  admirable 
combination.    Sir  Edward  Watkin  might  be  exhibited  in 
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all  three  sections — here  climbing  his  little  property  on 
Snowdon,  there  tunnelling  at  the  bottom  of  the  Channel, 
elsewhere  drawing  his  immortal  sketch  of  "Alderman 
"  Cobden,  of  Manchester."  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  would  con- 
tribute a  cantata,  while  who  but  Archdeacon  Farrar  would 
open  the  proceedings  with  prayer  1  The  result  to  the 
Empire  would  be  invaluable.  The  Hindoo  would  learn  to 
appreciate  the  French  Canadian,  the  New  Zealander  would 
clasp  to  his  arms  the  faithful  Fijian.  The  Mussulman 
would  imbibe  Scriptural  Christianity  from  the  lips  of  the 
Africander,  the  Bengali  would  row  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
Australian,  and  the  American  politician  would  whisper  his 
secrets  into  the  appreciative  ear  of  a  negro  from  Jamaica. 
But,  alas  I  Barnum  is  dead,  and  we  are  not  confident  in 
Mr.  Cooper's  ability  to  run  the  show. 

Mr.  Cooper  has,  however,  already  made  an  important,  if 
a  rather  dangerous,  convert.  Mr.  Froude  has  written  him 
a  sympathetic  and  congratulatory  letter.  Now  Mr.  Froude 
is  very  fond  of  writing  letters,  and  he  is  a  master  of  polite 
irony.  He  does  not  always,  perhaps  not  very  often,  mean 
exactly  what  he  says.  "  I  have  myself,"  he  observes, 
"  always  deprecated  particular  Federation  schemes,  know- 
"  ing  that  they  must  inevitably  fail."  This  is  a  delicate 
compliment  to  his  correspondent,  for  Mr.  Froude  is  usually 
courteous.  He  is  not,  be  it  observed,  the  sort  of  man  to 
take  up  with  any  proposal  that  may  be  made  him.  Not  at 
all.  He  has  always  hitherto  repudiated  anything  of  the 
kind.  But  Mr.  Cooper's  Henley-Lord's-South-Kensington- 
British-Museum  for  the  "Anglo-Saxon"  race  is  too  much 
for  his  habitual  attitude  of  reserve.  He  cannot  resist 
that.  He  falls  an  easy  prey.  "  The  proposed  Federalist 
"  Parliament  is  an  absurdity,  and  the  Commercial  Union 
"  proposed  an  impossibility."  There  we  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Froude.  But  Mr.  Cooper's  "  Pan- Anglo- Saxon 
"  Festival  may  be  as  good  as  the  UavaOnvmov."  Mr. 
Froude  means  the  Uavad^vaia,  where  the  entertainments 
were  certainly  varied,  and  included  a  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous  howling  to  the  moon.  Mr.  Froude  is  a 
scholar,  with  some  knowledge  of  what  life  was  in  Athens 
in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  and  a  man  of  the 
world  with  some  knowledge  of  what  it  is  in  the  British 
Empire  now.  It  is  doubtless  with  perfect  sincerity,  but  it 
must  be  with  some  private  comments  or  qualifications  of 
his  own,  that  he  commits  himself  to  this  astounding  parallel. 
His  last  three  sentences,  if  somewhat  disjointed,  are  amusing 
and  instructive.  "It  need  not  be  annual,  if  the  people 
"  are  afraid  of  the  expense.  It  might  be  held  every 
"  four  years,  like  the  Olympian  games.  The  Americans 
"  would  join  heartily."  Mr.  Froude's  classical  analogy 
must  have  suggested  to  his  mind  that  prudent  hint  about 
economy.  We  Athenians,  said  Pericles,  duX 
eureAetW,  which  may  be  roughly  rendered,  almost  in  the 
words  of  Cowper — "  Though  on  pleasure  we  are  bent,  we 
"  have  a  frugal  mind."  To  this  complexion  has  Imperial 
Federation  come — a  picnic  every  four  years.  The  Pan- 
Britannic  and  Pan- Anglo-Saxon  festival  may  be  dimly  con- 
ceived if  we  can  imagine  the  British  Association,  the 
Eisteddfodd,  the  Indian  National  Congress,  the  Africander 
Bund,  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  and  the  American 
House  of  Representatives  taking  part  in  a  walking-match 
across  Salisbury  Plain.  It  is  a  beautiful  dream.  But  shall 
we  live  to  see  it  1 


THE  ART  OF  LETTER-WRITING. 

AMONG  our  most  venerated  superstitions  is  the  belief 
that  letter-writing  is  a  lost  art,  killed  by  telegraphs, 
post-cards,  frequent  deliveries,  and  the  hurried  indolence  of 
the  age.  If  anybody  seriously  holds  this  opinion  there  are 
various  ways  in  which  he  may  be  wholly  or  partially  cured. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  easily  put  ourselves  almost  in  the 
position  of  our  ancestors  by  thinking  of  our  own  letters  to 
and  from  England,  India,  Australia,  or,  for  that  matter, 
Samoa.  They  take  longer  on  the  road  than  in  1810,  say, 
a  letter  took  to  go  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  They  are 
addressed  to  people  for  whom  we  suppose  ourselves  to  care, 
or  they  would  not  be  written  at  all.  Yet,  are  they  not  a 
weariness  to  write,  and  very  tar  from  being  a  joy  to  read  1 
We  feel  it  a  duty  to  get  and  give  our  pennyworths,  and  so 
it  is  necessary  to  be  long.  We  and  our  correspondents 
bestow  all  our  tedium  upon  each  other  in  copious  measure. 
Under  the  plausible  pretext  "  all  home  news  is  welcome  " 
we  write  things  which  it  would  hardly  be  worth  the  trouble 
to  say.    We  ourselves  when  we  receive  a  budget  from  the 


far  ends  of  the  earth  put  off  its  perusal  as  long  as  we 
decently  may,  and  perhaps  only  skim  it  after  all.  Probably 
our  friends  in  Australia  or  the  Windward  Islands  do  the 
same. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  our  forefathers  wrote  letters  of 
enormous  length,  but  just  as  uninteresting  as  our  own. 
We  are  deceived  in  our  general  estimate  by  having  read 
only  the  best  letters,  those  of  Cicero,  Mme.  de  Sevigne, 
Gray,  Byron,  Horace  Walpole.  To  do  Cicero  justice,  he 
was  not  that  bore,  a  writer  of  long  and  verbose  epistles. 
As  for  the  others,  they  are  the  very  pick  and  choice  of 
letter- writers.  The  common  run  of  correspondents  were  no 
more  like  them  than  the  rejected  poetry  of  the  magazines 
is  like  that  of  Keats.  In  those  old  days  people  indited 
their  familiar  epistles  on  quarto,  or  even  on  folio,  sheets 
of  paper,  "and  the  number  was  hideous  to  see."  They 
wrote  very  close  and  small,  the  hands  of  ladies,  in  parti- 
cular, ran  away  into  an  undecipherable  multitude  of  m's. 
A  few,  like  Miss  Edgeworth,  made  praiseworthy  efforts 
to  be  legible ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  schrift,  both  of  men  and 
women,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  was  puzzling 
in  the  highest  degree.  Only  one  or  two  ladies  of  rank 
and  ability  wrote  in  such  firm  and  well-shaped  characters 
as  are  now  common  in  the  correspondence  of  women. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  a  man  of  Scott's 
energy  kept  up  his  own  end  of  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence ;  how  he  ever  managed  to  read  through  the 
letters  which  he  received  is  the  real  difficulty.  In  earlier 
days  than  ours  letter- writers,  having  opportunities  either 
few  or  expensive  (and  how  wondrous  economical  of  postage 
they  were  I),  thought  it  a  positive  duty  to  prose.  They 
said,  at  vast  length,  everything  which  we  now  take  for 
granted.  They  did  not  cut  down  an  anecdote  to  its  point, 
but  supplied  it  with  contingent  details,  and  hid  it  in  a 
wilderness  of  trimmings.  You  penetrated  to  its  core  after 
wandering  in  a  jungle  of  undecipherable  verbiage.  Any 
one  who  believes  in  the  superstition  about  the  lost  art  of 
letter-writing  will  be  cured  by  a  course  of  studying  old 
correspondence  in  the  original  schrift.  He  will  see  that, 
whereas  we  now  come  to  the  point  at  once,  if  there  is 
a  point,  and  only  say  what  is  essential  to  be  said, 
our  forefathers  and  foremothers  wandered  as  tediously 
as  the  Israelites  through  a  sapless  desert  of  quarto  paper. 
People  who  could  really  write  well  then  were  as  rare — nay, 
they  were  even  more  rare — than  people  who  can  really 
write  now.  A  correspondent,  like  Charles  Lamb,  with  a 
clear  clerkly  hand  was  a  very  rare  bird.  Meanwhile  one 
kind  of  correspondent  is  unchanged.  The  Bore  a  hundred 
years  since  was  just  the  Bore  of  to-day.  He  invariably 
began  by  excusing  his  presumption.  He  always  said,  "  You 
"  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  being  addressed  by  a  total 
"  stranger."  He  then  went  on,  through  his  familiar  circum- 
locutions, to  ask  for  money,  for  jobs  that  he  wanted  done, 
for  favourable  reviews,  for  an  opinion  about  his  confounded 
manuscript  poems.  He  demanded  unimportant  information 
which  he  could  have  found  in  any  work  of  reference.  He 
also  offered  uncalled-for  information  himself;  he  told  his 
involuntary  correspondent  about  many  matters  generally 
known.  He  was  the  son  of  the  horse-leech  that  he 
still  is,  and  prayed  for  gratuitous  contributions  to  hope- 
less literary  ventures.  The  only  difference  was  that,  as 
he  had  a  quarto  or  folio  sheet  to  fill,  he  maundered  at 
even  greater  length  than  he  does  to-day.  For  [the  rest, 
taking  the  common  run  of  letter-writers,  and  excluding  the 
famous  exceptions,  mankind  were  really  duller  and  stupider, 
and  infinitely  more  prolix  letter- writers  than  they  are  in 
the  present  year  of  grace.  They  had  less  idea  of  when  to 
stop,  and  the  art  of  writing  was  far  less  generally  under- 
stood. 


A  UNIONIST  BROADSIDE. 

IF  Mr.  Gladstone  or  his  followers  expected  that  his 
Newcastle  programme  would  be  received  in  silent  con- 
sternation by  the  Unionists,  they  must  have  had  more  than 
one  severe  disappointment  this  week.  There  is  not  the  least 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  adversaries  to 
treat  him  like  Colonel  Dop — we  mean  Colonel  Crockett — 
and  to  capitulate  at  the  mere  presentment  of  that  many- 
barrelled  gun  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
Perhaps  they  think  that  the  weapon,  like  that  of  the 
Colonel  whose  name  we  almost  mentioned  by  mistake, 
was  not  really  loaded  at  all,  and  that  the  pompous 
pledges  of  legislation  on  every  conceivable  subject  were 
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in  fact  as  empty  as  the  barrel  wherewith  the  agent  sought 
to  "  accomplish  that  mysterious  purpose  "  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone despaired  of  explaining  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
solicitor.    Unionist  speakers,  at  all  events,  have  dealt  very 
irreverently  during  the  past  week  with  the  now  famous 
programme.     Sir   Michael   Hicks-Beach  has  said  at 
Stockton  that,  if  you  were  to  ask  him  his  opinion  of  the 
probability  of  its  probability,  he  should  answer  that  he  looks 
upon  it  as  "  sheer  humbug,"  and  that  the  knowledge  that 
any  schoolboy  possesses  of  the  rate  at  which  Parliamentary 
business  is  transacted  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances would  satisfy  him  that  the  programme  "could  not  be 
"  carried  out  within  the  limits  of  a  generation."  He  further 
suggests,  and  this  is  particularly  uncharitable,  that  this 
voluminous  catalogue  of  new  legislative  undertakings  is 
designed  not  only  to  catch  votes,  but  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  public  from  the  inquiry  as  to  what  Gladstonian  Home 
Rule  means.    That  such  an  inquiry  might  have  awkward 
results  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  carefully  ambiguous  reference  which  was  made 
in  the  Newcastle  oration  to  the  question  of  investing  the 
Irish  County  Councilsofthe  future — if  these  wonderful  bodies 
ever  come  into  existence — with  the  control  of  the  police. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  says  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  is  "  per- 
"  fectly  capable  of  drawing  a  fine  distinction  between  the 
"  term  '  police  '  and  the  term  '  Constabulary.' "  Undoubt- 
edly he  is;  and  how  much  easier,  then,  will  he  find  it  to 
draw  that  distinction  when  he  has  only  to  put  the  words 
"  Royal  Irish  "  before  "  Constabulary  "  and  the  word  "  local  " 
before  "  police." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  treatment  of  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme was  even  more  damaging  than  that  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach.  More  damaging,  we  say,  because,  unlike  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  member  for  Birming- 
ham addressed  his  criticisms  mainly  to  that  class  of  the 
electors  for  whose  benefit  the  most  seductive,  or  what  is 
meant  to  be  the  most  seductive,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  baits 
has  been  thrown  out.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  in  Wales 
as  an  advocate  of  Welsh  Disestablishment  to  an  audience 
evidently  containing,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  ejacula- 
tions, a  large  body  of  persons  dedicated  to  the  same  holy 
cause.  And  what  he  had  to  tell  them  on  the  subject  was 
calculated  to  provide  them  with  matter  for  very  painful  re- 
flection. In  the  first  place,  he  more  than  once  assured 
them  that  the  venerable  statesman  who  is  now  raising 
the  banner — and  sustaining  the  Baner — of  liberation  is  a 
very  young  Liberationist  indeed,  and,  what  is  worse,  that 
before  he  became  a  Liberationist  he  was  something  worse 
than  a  mere  neutral ;  he  was  a  positive  obstructor  of  the 
movement.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  the  demand  for 
Disestablishment  would  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Liberal  electioneering  programme  of  1885.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  include  it ;  and  it  was 
solely  in  deference  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the  very  man  who 
affects  such  enthusiasm  for  Welsh  Disestablishment  to-day 
— that  that  item  was  kept  out  of  the  Bill.  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment has  lost  six  years'  start  in  the  Parliamentary 
race,  look  you,  through  the  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  ; 
and  now,  instead  of  figuring  as  an  ancient  and  respectable 
engagement  on  the  books  of  a  new  Parliament,  it  will  appear 
as  a  newcomer,  with  half  a  dozen  other  measures  in  front  of 
it,  which,  but  for  the  betrayal  of  1885,  would  have  been  be- 
hind it.  When,  moreover,  the  various  businesses  which  must 
take  precedence  of  it  number  two  such  contracts  as  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  according  to  the 
latest  Gladstonian  forecast,  the  revolutionary  demolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  look  out 
before  an  enthusiastic  Welsh  Nonconformist  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  described  as  a  lively  one.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  talk  lightly  of  Ireland  stopping  the  way, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  removing  the  obstruction ;  but  sup- 
pose it  stops  the  way  after  much  the  same  fashion  as  a 
Welsh  mountain.  A  traveller  of  the  true  heroic  type  might 
propose  the  removal  of  that  obstacle,  and  point  out  that  it 
was  a  mere  question  of  sufficiently  energetic  engineering 
operations.  But  Taffy  would  probably  prefer  to  go 
round. 

At  Spilsby,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Stanhope  fired  a 
well-aimed  shot  or  two  at  the  same  mark;  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  speaking  at  Whittinghame,  in  support  of  the 
Master  of  Polwarth's  candidature  for  East  Haddington- 
shire, uttered  a  few  words  of  justly-indignant  protest 
against  the  use  to  which  the  question  of  Scotch  Disestablish- 
ment is  being  put  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  English 
political  Dissenters.    The  Unionist  broadside  which  has 


been  poured  into  the  enemy's  ship  during  the  past  week  was 
completed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  one  of  the  most  telling  and  inspiriting  speeches 
which  have  been  delivered  for  some  time. 


SLATE,  SLITE,  SLOTE,  SLITTER. 

OF  late  years  it  lias  been  common  to  say  that  a  book  severely 
reviewed  has  been  "  slated,"  and  to  call  the  review  a 
"  slating."  This  has  produced  the  jocular  phrase  "  a  slating  w  ith 
slates,"  whose  first  and  true  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  probably 
had  no  thought  of  committing  himself  to  any  opinion  about  the 
history  or  etymology  of  the  word.  But  the  true  and  strict 
etymology  of  our  mother-tongue  has  a  zealous  and  vigilant  cham- 
pion in  Professor  Skeat  of  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Author  Mr.  Skeat  arose  and  solemnly  rebuked  all 
such  as  do  vainly  talk  of  "  slating  with  slates."  His  censure,  or 
at  least  his  own  account  of  the  word,  has  not  passed  unchallenged; 
but  of  that  anon.  Let  it  be  well  understood  that  no  light  word 
of  ours  must  be  held  to  detract  from  the  sincere  and  serious 
respect  with  which  all  true  scholars  must  regard  Mr.  Skeat's 
contributions  to  English  philology.  His  merit  is  in  no  way 
diminished  if  he  is  not  infallible  in  points  of  literary  history,  or  if 
now  and  then  his  high  sense  of  duty  to  the  language  obscures  his 
sense  of  humour.  And  now,  if  we  be  tempted  to  jest,  we  may 
jest  with  a  good  conscience.  Mr.  Skeat  asserts  that  the  verb  "  to 
slate"  is  the  causative  form  of  "slite"  or  rather  "slitan,"  the 
strong  verb  of  which  the  modern  "  slit "  (once  "  slitten ") 
is  a  weakened  form.  Slitan,  slat,  sliten;  or  as  Mr.  Skeat  writes 
it  for  the  modern  public  in  what  should  have  been  its  modern 
form,  had  it  survived,  slite,  slote,  slitten ;  signifying  to  tear,  to 
rend.  An  excellent  good  verb,  a  most  expressive  verb;  and  if 
anybody  will  restore  slote  and  slitten  to  our  slit  which  lives  all 
weak  and  forlorn,  we  shall  be  delighted. 

But  "  slite  "  is  not  yet  "  slate."  Where  has  Mr.  Skeat  found 
his  "  slait,"  the  causal  verb  meaning  to  cause  or  procure  to  be 
torn  ?  He  found  it  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  text  which  he  was 
editing,  and  which  talks  of  "  slaiting  "  a  bull,  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  "  baiting,"  that  is,  setting  on  dogs  to  "  slite  "  him.  As 
"  bait  "  to  "  bite,"  so  is  "  slait "  to  "  slite."  Mr.  Skeat  does  not 
give  the  name  or  date  of  his  text,  nor  the  actual  form  of  the  word 
as  he  found  it,  nor  does  he  mention  to  what  part  of  England  it 
belongs.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  readers  of  the  Author  were  not 
scholars  enough  to  care  for  these  things  ;  but  if  not,  why  should 
they  care  for  the  origins  of  words  at  all  ?  However,  the  etymo- 
logy is  tempting,  especially  to  slated  authors.  It  gives  the  word 
a  new  and  exquisite  shade  of  censure  for  the  reviewer  and  the 
review.  For  we  shall  observe  that,  according  to  this  view,  it  is 
the  editor,  not  the  reviewer,  who  slates.  The  reviewer  only 
"  slites,"  rends  the  hapless  and  of  course  undeserving  author. 
Thus  does  the  reviewer,  the  heartless  venal  reviewer,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  wicked  editor.  It  is  the  wicked  editor  who 
slates  the  author,  resolves  (doubtless  from  motives  of  mere 
personal  malice)  that  he  shall  be  "  slitten,"  and — if  we  may 
revive  a  good  medieval  idiom — lets  "  slite  "  him  by  the  fangs 
of  the  mercenary  reviewer.  "  To  slait  or  slate,  to  let  slite, 
cause  to  slite ;  obsolete  except  as  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
editors  towards  authors."  AVe  humbly  offer  this  to  Dr.  Murray 
(when  he  shall  come  to  S  in  the  great  Dictionary,  whereto  we 
wish  him  all  good  speed)  as  rough  material  for  a  definition.  A 
good  verb  indeed ;  why,  this  is  a  more  excellent  verb  than  the 
other.  The  ferocious  but  cowardly  editor,  setting  on  the  currish 
reviewer  who  is  the  base  hired  instrument  of  his  hatred  ;  the 
poor  virtuous  author  being  "  slitten "  ;  this  were  an  epitome  of 
the  woes  of  all  the  martyrs  of  independent  literature  since  review- 
ing began  :— -and  all  in  the  etymology  of  a  causative  monosyllabic  ! 
Truly  a  most  comfortable  verb,  a  verb  to  be  taken  home  to  the 
bosoms  of  all  authors  with  a  grievance. 

But  many  things  are  too  good  to  be  true.  So,  perhaps,  is  this. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  "  slait "  or  "  slate  "  would 
be  the  proper  modern  form  representing  the  causative  of  "  slite." 
And  if  we  did  so  doubt  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Skeat's  freedom  from 
doubt,  we  should  probably  be  wrong.  There  remains  however  a 
question  not  of  philology  but  of  historical  fact.  Mr.  Skeat  has 
shown  that  "  slate,"  with  the  required  sense,  or  something  capable 
of  producing  it  without  violence,  might  easily  represent  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  slait "  equivalent  to  "  bait."  But  has  he  shown  that  it 
does  ?  Is  this  "  slate  "  that  "  slait  "  ?  The  "  slate  "  of  journalist 
slang  is  very  modern,  if  we  mistake  not.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
it  was  something  of  a  novelty  ;  twenty  years  ago  it  was  unknown, 
or  known  only  to  a  small  set  of  people.  Or  let  us  say,  to  be  quite 
on  the  safe  side,  that  it  was  not  heard  of  before  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Now  Mr.  Skeat's  example  of  "  slaiting  "  a  bull  must  be 
at  least  eight  centuries  older.    What  was  the  word  doing  all 
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those  eight  or  nine  centuries  ?  Let  it  not  be  said  that  there  was 
no  use  for  it,  because  there  were  no  reviewers,  or  because  they 
were  not  malicious.  There  were  reviews  and  reviewers,  though 
not  so  many  of  them,  a  century  and  more  before  1850,  and  a 
centurv,  nay  two  centuries  farther  back  there  were  critical  and 
controversial  pamphlets  in  which  learned  men  slated  one  another  ; 
or  more  properly  "  slote,"  if  they  did  their  tearing  and  rending 
honestly  in  their  own  names,  and  did  not  suborn  underlings. 
About  two  centuries  before  the  first  recorded  appearance  of  the 
word  "  slate  "  in  this  usage,  there  was  a  notable  sliting-match 
between  Milton  and  Salmasius,  mixed  up  with  some  obscure 
episodes,  on  the  Salmasian  side,  of  slating  in  the  strict  Skeatian 
meaning.  As  for  reviewers  and  critics  having  been  less  vicious 
in  their  biting  in  those  days,  any  one  who  can  believe  it  must 
have  limited  his  reading  with  great  exactness  to  the  present 
century  or  half-century.  Milton's  prose  works  will  serve  as  well 
as  anything  to  show  that  slating  (not  with  slates)  went  on 
vigorously  enough  in  the  Commonwealth  time.  Great  also  was 
the  noise  of  slaiters  and  sliters  and  slitten  among  the  scholars  of 
the  Renaissance  whose  immense  labours  made  modern  scholar- 
ship possible,  and  who  in  their  robust  lightheartedness  tossed  at 
one  another  accusations  of  whole  clusters  of  crimes.  And  yet 
Mr.  Skeat  would  have  us  believe  that  among  those  who  slote  or 
were  slitten  in  England  the  good  word  "  to  slate  "  was  all  this 
while  "  lying  perdu  on  his  belly,"  an  elegant  English  phrase  for 
which  we  could  vouch  a  dictionary  of  some  pretensions,  if  we 
only  remembered  its  name.  It  seems  a  great  and  improbable 
lacuna  that  for  eight  or  more  centuries  there  should  be  no  talk  of 
"slaiting"  either  bulls  or  authors,  and  then  the  word  should 
suddenly  revive. 

But  now  comes  in  the  October  number  of  the  Author  Mr. 
James  Nias,  and  vouches  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  for  a  quite  different 
explanation.  Slate,  says  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  is  noun  first  and 
verb  afterwards  ;  and  the  noun  is  originally  "  slat,"  a  narrow 
board  of  wood  with  which  a  person  might  be  beaten.  Even  now- 
adays we  may  hear  of  the  slats  of  a  bedstead.  The  verb  is  there, 
too,  and  well  within  not  eight  or  nine  but  three  centuries.  Marston 
could  write : — "  How  did  you  kill  him  ? — Slatted  his  brains 
out."  Having  set  forth  these  things,  Mr.  Nias  remarks,  briefly  and 
to  the  purpose  : — "  Surely  this  will  serve."  Moreover,  Mr.  Lang's 
account  of  the  matter,  besides  fitting  the  modern  usage  closer  than 
Mr.  Skeat's,  leaves  nothing  like  so  large  a  gap  in  the  history  of 
the  word.  It  may  be  less  interesting  to  the  philologist  as  not 
leaving  room  for  the  demonstration  of  normal  vowel-gradations 
through  several  centuries ;  but  then  so  many  right  statements  are 
less  interesting  than  the  wrong  ones. 

And  yet  in  a  manner  nobody  is  wrong.  For,  as  Mr.  Skeat  has 
himself  indicated,  "  slate  "  comes  hooie  at  last  to  the  same  parent- 
age as  "  slit,"  though  in  a  roundabout  way.  "  Slit  "  is  identical 
with  the  old  High  German  slizan,  which  has  produced  in  French 
eclater,  formerly  written  esclater.  "  Slate  "  is  nothing  but  a 
special  application  of  the  French  esclat,  a  splinter  or  chip.  The 
Elizabethan  and  still  living  "  slat,"  a  board  or  lath  wherewith 
one  may  be  beaten,  is  obviously  the  same  word  not  yet  fully 
specialized.  And  so  with  slats,  if  not  with  slates,  books  that  bin 
evil  written,  by  doom  of  the  most  equal  fates  shall  evermore 
be  slitten. 


CAVALLERIA  RUSTIC  ANA. 

/^J_ IVEN  the  trivially  eternal  story  of  illicit  love  avenged  for  a 
^  subject,  Sicilian  peasant  life  as  scene  of  action;  given  the 
frame  and  surroundings  of  this  action,  and  the  title  Rustic 
Chivalry— no  better  musical  commentary  can  be  thought  of  than 
the  sonorous  architecture  which  Signor  Mascagni  has  erected  for 
Verga's  life-like  sketch.  Musica  indovinata  it  is  in  one  word. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  Cavalleria  Rusticana 
courts  admiration ;  melodic  designs  clear  as  the  Sicilian  sky  and 
spontaneous  as  the  people  living  under  its  canopy  ;  an  orchestra- 
tion powerful  to  ruggedness  ;  a  great  intuition  for  immediate  scenic 
effects,  and  a  mighty  breath  of  inspiration  pervading  the  whole 
fabric — such  are  the  merits  of  the  work.  Its  general  scheme 
places  it  midway  between  the  older  models  and  the  less  advanced 
form  of  lyric  drama. 

The  remarkable  book  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana  is  due  to  the  pen 
of  two  school  friends  of  Mascagni — Giovanni  Targioni-Tazzetti, 
now  professor  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Leghorn,  and  Guido 
Menasci,  barrister  ;  these  owe  it  in  their  turn  to  a  sketch  in  the 
famous  Scene  Popolari  by  Giovanni  Verga,  and  the  greatest 
of  modern  Italian  novelists  may  well  say,  "  If  I  had  not  written 
my  Cavalleria,  Mascagni  could  not  have  written  his."  The 
librettists  have  done  their  work  artistically  ;  taking  as  basis  the 
dramatized  form  of  the  sketch,  they  have  eliminated  four  charac- 
ters out  of  nine,  and  so  synthetized  the  action,  whilst  their  poetry 
is  equally  vigorous  and  lofty. 


The  action  is  followed  so  closely  by  the  music,  that  it  is  almost 
imperative  to  unite  them  in  the  same  analysis. 

There  is  a  background  of  a  religious  element  throughout  the 
drama  :  on  the  first  step  of  the  score  in  the  Prelude  we  meet  a 
theme  tranquil  and  placid  in  shape  and  colour — 


— which  personifies  this  element ;  presented  by  strings  and  harps 
for  thirteen  bars,  it  gives  way  after  a  figure  of  six  bars  to  a  melody 
identified  afterwards  with  the  appeal  of  the  love-sick  Santuzza, 

La  tua  SaDtuzza  piange  e  t'  implora. 
The  harps  in  rapid  arpeggios  sustain  here  first  the  flute  and  then 
the  strings,  taking  up  the  melody  one-fouith  lower;  another  phrase 
follows  crescendo,  bringing  in  a  fragment  of  the  duet  between 
Turiddu  and  Santuzza;  and  the  first  of  Mascagni's  favourite  de- 
vices in  obtaining  effects  by  sudden  contrasts  purely  dynamic  or 
in  sonorities  surprises  us  here.  At  the  moment  when  the  crescendo 
is  expected  to  reach  its  climax,  it  suddenly  vanishes  before  the 
soft  sounds  of  harps  placed  behind  the  curtain,  and  joined  presently 
(after  six  bars)  by  the  tenor  voice  in  a  delightful  Siciliana : — 


Turiddu. 

Andante. 


SICILIAJSTA. 


m 


0      l.o  -  la  ah.'  aidi     lat  -  ti  la  cam  -  mi  -  sa,  -  -  •  - 

Hardly  have  its  last  notes  died  away  when  the  phrase  preceding 
it  reappears  at  the  same  point  where  it  vanished,  fortissimo,  and 
a  rapid  passage  of  thirty-nirie  bars  brings  us  to  the  second  theme 
identified  with  Santuzza  and  developed  afterwards  vocally. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  public  square  in  a  Sicilian  village ;  a 
church  on  one  side,  an  inn  and  the  house  of  Mamma  Lucia  on  the 
other.  It  is  Easter  morn;  the  bells  (in  a  and  e)  ring  a  joyous 
peal,  and  form  a  pedal  of  thirty-one  bars  for  the  first  theme  of 
the  introduction  to  the  chorus ;  the  second  theme  leans  as  well 
on  a  pedal  of  a,  the  fortissimo  and  the  pianissimo  alternate 
with  hardly  any  gradation,  the  pedal  of  the  bells  gives  way  to 
a  pizzicato,  and  a  happy  use  of  tempi  rubati  heightens  the 
piquancy  of  the  waltz  rhythm  of  this  introduction.  More, 
perhaps,  than  the  Prelude,  the  first  chorus  gives  the  keynote 
to  the  charm  which  the  music  of  Mascagni,  volere  o  vvlare, 
exercises  everywhere.  A  ceaseless  flow  of  true  melody,  fresh, 
elegant,  vigorous,  and  always  interesting;  the  happy  outlines  of 
rhythmical  designs  ;  a  firm  grip  in  the  treatment  of  a  theme  ;  and, 
above  all,  those  devices  of  sudden  transitions — fortissimo  and 
pianissimo,  brass  and  wood,  largo  and  tempo  rubato — hold  one's 
senses  positively  spellbound  and  ever-disposed  for  a  novel  surprise. 

The  "postlude  "  of  the  chorus  is  one  of  these  novel, though  simple 
effects ;  while  a  pedal  of  a  brings  it  to  a  close,  the  cadence  is  re- 
tarded by  four  chords  forming  an  arpeggio  of  a  diminished  seventh, 
each  grade  serving  as  tonic  for  a  perfect  chord,  and  the  intense 
sadness  of  these  chords  suffices  to  erase  the  pleasing  impressions 
just  received,  and  prepares  us  for  what  is  to  come.  On  seat  que. 
le  souffle  du  malheur  a  passe.  Presently  from  the  depths  of  the 
orchestra  rises  a  sombre  and  slow  motive  in  F  sharp  minor — now 
sobbing,  now  despairing,  now  just  illuminated  by  a  ray  of  hope, 
as  it  passes  from  the  lowest  register  of  the  'cello  to  the  violins, 
and  alternates  with  flutes  and  clarinets — and  here  is  Santuzza, 
the  love-sick,  the  jealous,  the  forsaken,  asking  Mamma  Lucia  for 
news  of  her  son  Turiddu,  the  seducer : — 

Mamma  Lucia,  vi  supplico  piangendo, 
fate  came  il  Signore  a  Maddalena, 
diterai  per  pieta,  dov'  e  Turiddu.; 

The  dialogue  is  here  short,  concise,  and  free  from  the  conven- 
tionality of  the  regular  form  of  recitative ;  the  orchestra  com- 
ments it  admirably.  Mamma  Lucia  says  her  son  went  to  Franco- 
fonte  for  wine.  "  No,"  answers  Santuzza,  "  he  was  seen  here  late 
last  night."  Before  any  further  explanations  can  be  exchanged 
the  cracking  of  the  whip  and  the  sound  of  bells  announce  Altio, 
il  carrettiere,  who  comes  singing  merrily  the  delights  of  his  call- 
ing and  the  fidelity  of  his  wife  Lola.  This  solo  is  treated  in  the 
traditional  strophe  form,  and  the  chorus  accompanying  it  has  a 
well-worked-out  chiusa  in  imitations  a  proposte  e  risposte.  The 
song  itself,  though  characteristic  and  vigorous,  does  not  some- 
how produce  the  desired  effect ;  the  modulations  are  perhaps  too 
hard  here,  and  the  voice  (baritone)  not  very  well  treated.  In 
answer  to  a  request  of  Alfio,  Mamma  Lucia  says  Turiddu  had 
gone  for  the  wine  he  wishes.  "  But  I  saw  him  near  my  house  this 
morning,"  replies  Alfio.    Santuzza   interposes  here,  and  the 
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majestic  sounds  of  the  organ  invite  all  to  unite  in  prayer.  A 
double  choir  intones  a  chant ;  to  the  exclamations  of  Alleluja 
respond  the  trombones;  follows  a  hymn,  and  the  proposla  of 
Santuzza  on  which  is  based  the  remainder  of  the  concerted 
piece.  If  the  sacred  strains  lack  here  austerity,  and  if  the 
facture  is  not  absolutely  academical,  the  melodic  phrase  is  so 
broad,  the  sonority  so  intense,  and  the  accents  so  sincere,  that 
we  take  all  this  for  religious  fervour,  sui  generis. 

But  we  have  done  here  and  with  bucolic  delights  such  as 
described  in  the  introductory  chorus,  and  with  the  loftier 
thoughts  connected  with  Easter  morn.  The  poem  of  passion 
begins  and  runs  uninterrupted  to  the  end  of  the  drama. 
Santuzza,  not  deeming  herself  worthy  of  the  sacred  precinct,  does 
not  join  the  crowd  of  worshippers,  and  remains  in  the  empty 
square  to  tell  the  story  of  her  shame  and  torments  to  the  mother 
of  her  betrayer.  This  narrative,  full  of  tears  and  unspeakable 
sadness,  is  formed  of  three  episodes  and  a  ritournelle ;  the  first 
purely  vocal,  the  second  commenting  the  voice,  and  the  third 
developed  from  the  first  melodic  step  of  the  ritournelle,  but  in  a 
major  key.  Santuzza  is  betrayed  for  Lola,  Alfio's  wife,  Turiddu's 
first  love. 

.  .  .  priva  dell'  onor  mio  rimango : 
Lola  e  Turiddu  s'  amano — io  piango,  io  piango,  io  piango  ! 

This  heartrending  cry  terminates  the  sad  racconto  ;  a  syncopated 
chromatic  figure,  which  is  henceforth  associated  with  the 
impending  catastrophe,  precedes  the  theme  suggestive  of  the 
religious  element  in  the  drama.  Santuzza  sends  Mamma  Lucia 
to  pray  for  her,  and  the  old  woman  goes,  commending  her  to 
Divine  mercy,  whilst  the  chromatic  figure  is  repeated  in  the 
orchestra.  A  short  phrase  staccato,  the  very  image  of  frivolity, 
precedes  the  entry  of  Turiddu,  who,  face  to  face  with  San- 
tuzza, tries  in  vain  to  evade  her  searching  inquiries.  He  spurns 
her  love,  makes  light  of  her  jealousy,  and  when  the  duet  seems 
to  tend  towards  a  climax,  a  most  impassioned  phrase  is  cut 
short  by  the  voice  of  Lola  singing  from  afar  a  delightful 
stomello,  imitated  from  an  old  Tuscan  motive.  This  is  another 
trovata  worthy  of  the  conception  of  the  Prelude,  where  the 
religious  element,  the  love  of  Turiddu,  and  the  despair  of  San- 
tuzza are  so  masterly  and  graphically  depicted,  and  its  effect 
i8  prodigious.  Lola  pauses,  having  just  fanned  the  flame  of 
her  guilty  lover,  and  exasperated  the  wretched  Santuzza.  The 
flute  takes  up  for  a  moment  the  melody  of  the  stomello,  when  the 
quarrel  between  Turiddu  and  Santuzza  gains  in  intensity ; 
prayers,  tears,  threats,  are  of  no  avail — melodic  phrases  con- 
nected with  Santuzza's  love  follow  one  another,  sublime  in  the 
expression  of  every  sentiment  they  depict ;  but,  in  the  paroxysm 
of  rage,  Turiddu  thrusts  back  the  girl  clinging  to  him  ;  Santuzza 
falls,  and  curses  her  faithless  lover. 

A  te  la  mala  Pasqua,  spergiuro  ! 

Every  bar  here  is  a  striking  effect ;  the  broad  melody  of  a  pre- 
vious theme,  taken  up  in  the  style  of  a  peroration,  gives  way  suddenly 
to  a  tremolo  of  six  bars  on  the  lowest  D.  At  the  moment  when 
Santuzza  falls  down,  a  chromatic  passage  of  two  octaves  surges 
from  the  tremolo  and  jumps  to  the  highest  register  of  the 
orchestra,  and  accompanies  the  curse  of  Santuzza  with  a  shrill 
shake  in  sixths,  leaning  on  a  pedal  of  a  diminished  fifth.  The 
scene  closes  with  a  motive  presented  fortissimo  in  octaves,  and 
subsiding  little  by  little  as  Santuzza's  extreme  anguish  gives 
way  to  tears.  But  this  is  no  time  for  crying ;  here  comes  Alfio, 
and  in  a  few  phrases  he  is  apprised  of  his  wife's  treachery  and 
Santuzza's  shame : — 

.  .  .  Turiddu  mi  tolse  l'onore, 

E  vostra  moglie  lui  rapirk  a  me  ! 

The  accusation  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  episodes  of  the 
racconto,  and  the  above  words  are  framed  in  the  form  of  a  short 
cantilena.  The  very  dramatic  duet  between  Alfio  and  Santuzza 
closes  with  the  chromatic  passage  already  mentioned,  which 
rushes  now  like  a  torrent  of  lava  as  they  hurriedly  leave  the 


Here  is  placed  one  of  the  most  effective  pages  of  the  score, 
and,  whether  wittingly  or  no,  Mascagni  has  synthesized  both 
elements  of  his  drama,  the  religious  and  the  sensual ;  an  in- 
strumental intermezzo,  with  an  introduction  of  nineteen  bars, 
gives  the  first  to  the  organ  and  the  second  to  the  strings  ac- 
companied by  harps.  This  is  a  real  piece  of  musica  tutta  fatta  ; 
it  has  to  be  performed  simply  as  it  is  written  to  produce  an  irre- 
sistible effect.  The  merit  here  is  all  the  greater  because  the 
means  employed  are  of  the  simplest  description.  A  short  chorus 
of  the  people  going  home  from  church,  a  drinking  song,  pre- 
ceded by  the  first  theme  of  the  introduction,  the  refusal  of 
Alfio  to  drink  with  Turiddu,  and  then  the  famous  realistic  sfida, 
where  the  two  men  embrace  and  Turiddu  bites  the  right  ear  of 
Alfio — for  such  are  the  rules  of  Rustic  Chivalry.  The  appoint- 
ment, is  taken,  and  the  fight  has  to  take  place  instantly ;  for  the  sake 
of  Santuzza,  Turiddu  wants  to  live  and  promises  Alfio  to  kill  him. 


Mamma  Lucia,  unconscious  of  any  impending  evil,  comes  up  to 
her  son,  who,  simulating  drunkenness,  asks  for  her  benediction, 
kisses  the  poor  woman  repeatedly,  and  rushes  off.  In  Mascagni's 
score,  si  cammina  di  bellezza  in  bellezza  ;  but  this  scene  of  drunken- 
ness is  a  masterpiece.  It  begins  with  a  fanciful  and  suggestive 
orchestral   design,   and    though  rhapsodic  in   structure,  the 

Allegro  gimto. 


fragments  follow  one  another  with  such  logic,  the  music  is  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  words  and  to  the  situation,  that  this 
page  alone  would  suffice  to  stamp  the  young  composer  as  a  master. 
Restless  phrases  run  in  the  orchestra  whilst  anxiety  is  depicted 
on  every  countenance.  One  of  the  themes  of  Santuzza  appears 
here  twice  augmented  in  all  the  splendour  of  Mascagni's  orches- 
tral power,  and  stops  at  its  climax,  whilst  a  distant  rumour  sus- 
tained by  a  tremolo  pianissimo  reaches  our  ears,  and  the  spell 
is  broken  by  a  shriek  from  one  of  the  women — 

Hanno  ammazzato  compare  Turiddu ! 

A  cry  of  terror  rises,  and  the  curtain  falls  rapidly,  while  the 
sombre  motive  of  Santuzza  appears  once  more  in  all  the  majesty 
of  a  formidable  unison,  followed  by  the  rapid  chromatic  passage 
heard  first  during  the  racconto. 

Happy  the  country  where  veterans  write  like  Verdi  and  con- 
scripts like  Mascagni ! 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

THE  Pyrenees  are  to  Spain  what  the  Channel  is  to  England, 
supposing  the  Channel  were  tunnelled  in  one  place  and 
bridged  in  another.  Napoleon  found  to  his  cost  that  the 
Spaniards  were  a  peculiar  people,  ready  to  swarm  round  an 
intruder  like  so  many  hornets,  and  defended  by  natural  fortresses 
from  foreign  invasion.  The  various  provinces  are  divided  by 
formidable  mountain  ridges,  so  that  the  development  of  railways 
has  been  singularly  slow,  and  the  more  so  that  the  national 
credit  was  indifferent.  By  far  the  best  guides  to  Old  Spain  are 
Ford  and  Borrow.  They  tell  of  the  modes  of  old-fashioned 
travel,  before  the  scream  of  the  iron  horse  was  heard  on  the 
desolate  plains  and  in  the  wild  gorges  of  the  sierras.  Even 
now  the  tourist  who  sticks  to  the  rail  sees  little  of  the 
country  and  less  of  the  people.  In  former  days  the  leisurely 
visitor  merely  made  a  convenience  of  the  lumbering  diligence. 
It  was  a  fairly  cheap,  though  terribly  tedious,  mode  of  trans- 
port from  one  head-quarters  or  point  of  departure  to  another. 
The  very  taking  of  the  ticket  and  the  booking  of  the  baggage 
were  fenced  in  by  all  manner  of  vexatious  formalities.  \The 
diligence  was  proverbially  unpunctual,  and  the  chronically 
habitual  delays  were  often  beyond  the  control  of  the  Companies. 
Floods  of  rain  might  wash  the  road  into  the  river  or  convert 
drifting  deserts  of  sandy  dust  into  seas  of  swampy  mud.  Yet 
one  was  almost  rewarded  for  the  sufferings  by  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  night  scenes  in  surmounting  the  Guadarrama  or  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Everything  around  was  enveloped  in  murky  dark- 
ness, or  only  illuminated  by  fitful  gleams  of  the  moon  or  by  the 
flashing  of  the  lights  from  the  lanterns  and  the  reflections  on  the 
buckles  of  the  harness.  And  there  was  the  interminable  team 
of  jibbing  and  stubborn  mules,  urged  to  portentous  efforts  by  the 
whip  and  the  yells  of  the  driver ;  while  his  ragged  aide-de-camp, 
running  alongside,  kept  pelting  them  with  all  manner  of  execra- 
tions and  with  stones  from  the  arsenal  he  carried  in  his  sash.  It 
was  altogether  a  toss-up  when  you  might  arrive  at  the  Parador  de 
las  Diligencias,  at  the  place  of  your  destination.  In  Spain — in  the 
words  of  the  English  poet — one  might  easily  find  the  warmest 
welcome  in  an  inn.  But  the  reception  was  chilly  at  the  best, 
and  more  especially  when  you  knocked  up  the  parador  in  the 
small  hours.  You  were  fortunate  if  you  found  warm  bedding 
with  clean  sheets,  for  refreshment  of  any  kind  was  out  of  the 
question.  There  were  comfortable,  and  even  coquettish  hotels, 
kept  by  foreigners,  in  Andalusia  and  some  of  the  eastern  seaports. 
Butelsewhere  the  inns  were  much  as  Borrow  described  themduring 
the  Carlist  troubles — with  their  cold,  bleak  corridors,  their 
spacious,  draughty,  and  ill-furnished  bedrooms,  and  their  larders 
still  more  indifferently  provided.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  could 
hold  on  to  the  early  dinner-hour,  the  simple  cuisine  was  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  We  know  few  better  dishes  than  the  national 
puchero — so  named  from  the  pipkin  in  which  it  is  cooked — the 
product  at  once  of  patience  and  frugality.  Some  smouldering 
charcoal  suffices  by  way  of  fuel  to  keep  the  shred  bacon,  the 
chopped  sausage,  and  possibly  the  fragments  of  fowl,  simmering 
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among  the  breadcrusts  and  the  chick  peas,  with  due  admixture  of 
cabbage  and  a  strong  flavouring  of  garlic.  There  were  other 
frugal  dainties,  by  no  means  bad  in  their  way,  like  those  cow- 
heels  which  Sancho  marked  as  his  own.  But,  after  all,  the  fare 
you  most  heartily  enjoyed  was  that  which  came  out  of  the  saddle- 
bags when  on  a  riding  excursion.  Knowing  that  the  posadas 
professed  to  supply  nothing,  you  were  always  foraging  for  the 
commissariat  as  you  rode  along.  Here  you  picked  up  a  pair  of 
chickens,  there  you  made  a  bid  for  a  string  of  sausages ;  now  and 
then  you  came  across  a  poaching  chasseur  who  tendered  you  a 
rabbit  or  perhaps  a  partridge.  Even  in  the  worst-found  posadas 
generally  with  patience  and  diplomacy  you  could  procure  some 
eggs  and  excellent  bacon.  The  worst  of  it  was  the  waiting 
while  the  cooking  went  so  slowly  forward ;  but,  even  if  you 
stayed  the  stomach  with  strong  cigar  smoke,  you  brought  a 
ravenous  appetite  to  the  evening  meal.  And  if  fleas  or  worse 
flat  insects  did  not  provoke  hostilities,  you  slept  a  dreamless  sleep 
in  defiance  of  nightmares,  although  you  had  supped  to  repletion. 
It  is  true  the  drink  often  left  something  to  desire.  You  thanked 
your  stars  with  good  reason  when  you  had  the  luck  to  fall  in 
with  a  sound  bottle  of  Manzanilla,  and  you  learned  not  to 
object  to  the  smack  of  the  pig-skin  when  you  had  the  fortune  to 
quench  your  thirst  with  the  more  heady  Val  de  Pefias.  The 
nameless  local  vintages,  as  a  rule,  are  detestable.  But  in  that 
bracing  mountain  atmosphere,  in  the  exhilarating  air  of  the 
Spanish  spring  and  autumn,  even  the  London  clubman  and 
diner-out  was  singularly  independent  of  stimulants.  As  for 
the  natives,  partly  from  necessity,  they  are  models  of  sobriety 
and  self-restraint.  A  well-to-do  Spaniard  will  breakfast  in 
his  bed-chamber  on  a  cup  of  stiff  chocolate  and  an  azucarillo, 
a  fragile  sugar-cake.  And  subsequently  he  will  go  forward  on 
the  strength  of  that  meal  for  any  number  of  hours.  We  believe 
that  the  morning  chocolate  is  desperately  hard  on  the  liver, 
though  the  biliousness  is  said  to  be  corrected  by  the  glass  of 
water  that  follows.  And  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  decline 
of  Spanish  enterprise  since  the  conquest  of  the  New  World  to  the 
introduction  of  that  savoury  and  seductive,  but  debilitating  and 
deleterious,  luxury. 

The  rather  that  the  rural  Spaniard  of  the  lower  orders  has 
still  the  energy  in  which  his  superiors  are  lacking.  Good  leading 
and  reasonably  sound  statesmanship  have  always  found  materials 
ready  to  their  hands.  The  Spaniard  of  the  lower  classes  is  much 
of  an  Oriental,  and  has  inherited  the  manners  with  the  tastes  of 
the  Arabs  and  the  Moors.  Grave  of  deportment  and  necessarily 
abstemious,  he  delights  in  gay  shows  and  gaudy  colours,  and  is 
easily  excited  to  fierce  outbursts  of  passion.  The  amphitheatre 
of  the  bull-ring  which  he  adores  shows  like  a  tulip  garden  at  Haar- 
lem, where  the  gay  flowers  are  brilliantly  contrasted  with  the  dark 
background  of  rich  black  loam.  The  glossy  sombrero  shades  the 
swarthy  complexion,  the  loose  black  velvet  jacket  is  sparkling 
with  buttons  of  silver  filagree,  and,  beneath  the  snowy-white 
vests,  to  the  sashes  of  gorgeous  hues  are  suspended  gay  tobacco- 
bags  and  the  deadly  cuchillo.  The  majos,  with  characters  for 
courage  to  maintain,  are  ready  to  ruffle  up  like  gamecocks  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  then,  as  they  say,  when  challenged  to 
apologize  for  anything,  "  You  get  no  change  from  me  but  out  of 
an  Albacete  knife."  That  habit  of  taking  to  the  knife,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  hill,  used  to  recruit  the  dangerous  bands  of 
brigands.  In  our  own  mountain  rides,  as  it  happened,  we  never 
came  across  the  shadow  of  a  robber,  and  the  revolver  used  to  be 
consigned  to  the  depths  of  the  alforjas  ;  but  in  that  land  of  grey 
rock  and  shaggy  wood  there  were  endless  lurking-places  and 
localities  of  infamous  notoriety.  There  were  lonely  mountain 
shrines  where  the  pious  rascals  used  to  pay  their  vows  to  the  Virgin, 
and  there  was  many  a  crucifix  or  heap  of  stones  which  marked 
the  scene  of  some  cold-blooded  murder.  The  railways  did  something 
towards  diminishing  brigandage,  but  the  institution  of  the  Civil 
Guards  has  done  a  great  deal  more.  There  is  no  finer  mounted 
gendarmerie  in  Europe,  and  the  men  are  true  to  their  salt  and  go 
somewhat  beyond  their  orders.  There  is  no  such  thing  nowa- 
days as  a  mutually  profitable  understanding  between  brigands  and 
police.  In  a  skirmish  the  well-armed  guards  go  in  for  promis- 
cuous shooting,  and  are  inclined  to  be  deaf  to  cries  for  quarter. 
When  they  do  make  a  capture  the  incriminated  prisoner  had 
better  be  on  his  very  best  behaviour.  A  suspicious  movement  is 
sure  to  draw  a  shot ;  and  whether  or  no  casualties  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  when  culprits  on  the  line  of  march  are  sup- 
posed to  have  sought  to  escape.  The  Civil  Guards  might  say 
that  severity  is  true  mercy.  For  the  fate  of  the  brigand  sent 
as  a  "  lifer "  to  the  travaux  forces  at  Ceuta,  where  he  has 
to  toil  on  short  commons  in  an  infernal  climate,  is  very  far 
from  enviable.  Now  Spain  for  many  years  has  been  settling 
down,  and  travelling  may  be  said  to  be  generally  safe,  although 
a  merchant  or  a  mine-owner  is  sometimes  kidnapped.  The  rarity 
of  crimes  of  the  kind  is  shown  by  the  European  excitement  when 
they  chance  to  occur.    But  nothing  can  change  the  somewhat 


sullen  character  of  the  people,  although  their  impetuosity  and 
fiery  independence  may  be  disciplined  for  military  and  national 
objects.  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit  "  is  the  motto  of  the  Spaniard 
as  much  as  of  the  Scot ;  and  so  their  neighbours  to  the  north  of 
the  Pyrenees  may  find  again,  should  they  be  tempted  to  stir  up 
trouble  in  the  Peninsula. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

SHORTLY  after  the  Baring  crisis,  Mr.  Goschen,  at  Leeds,  took 
occasion,  in  commenting  upon  the  dangers  which  the  country 
had  so  narrowly  escaped,  to  call  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  reserves  kept  by  the  banks  of  all  kinds.  He  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  able  to  meet  the 
crisis  only  by  borrowing  4^  millions  sterling  from  the  Bank  of 
France  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Eussia ;  and  he  added  that  the 
joint-stock  banks,  instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  support  the 
Bank  of  England,  had  found  it  necessary  to  take  measures  which 
increased  the  general  apprehension.  Their  reserves  were  so  in- 
sufficient that  they  had  to  call  in  money  from  the  bill-brokers, 
and  thereby  they  added  so  much  to  the  alarm,  that  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England  had  to  call  the  managers  together  and 
point  out  to  them  the  suicidal  character  of  the  policy  they  were 
pursuing.  Therefore,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  concluded 
that,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  the  reserves 
should  be  increased.  The  public  recognized  not  only  the  wisdom 
but  the  opportuneness  of  Mr.  Goschen's  remarks ;  and  so  un- 
mistakably in  his  favour  was  the  expression  of  opinion,  that 
the  joint-stock  banks  felt  themselves  bound  to  do  something 
to  meet  his  demands.  After  some  communications  with  him, 
therefore,  they  agreed  to  publish  accounts  every  month  instead  of, 
as  previously,  issuing  them  only  half-yearly.  The  object  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  asking  for  the  more  frequent 
publication  of  accounts  was  to  ensure  that  larger  reserves  should 
be  kept  for  the  future ;  and  naturally  the  public  generally  under- 
stood that  the  joint-stock  banks  had  agreed  to  carry  out  this 
object.  Unfortunately  they  have  not  done  so;  for, although  they 
have  been  issuing  monthly  accounts  for  some  time  past,  they 
have  not  increased  their  reserves. 

Last  Saturday  the  Statist  published  an  analysis  of  the  returns 
issued  at  the  end  of  September,  which  enables  us  to  judge  for 
ourselves  how  insufficient  the  reserves  are.  To  begin  with  the 
greatest  and  oldest  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  the  London  and 
Westminster,  we  find  at  the  end  of  last  month  it  had  liabilities 
amounting  to  25,115,000/.,  and  that  the  cash  held  by  it  amounted 
to  3,821,000/.,  being  a  little  under  155  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities. 
In  other  words,  for  every  61.  1 5*.  for  which  the  bank  is  liable, 
it  holds  in  cash  only  about  ll.  Still  more  unsatisfactory  is  the 
position  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London.  At  the  end  of  last  month 
it  had  liabilities  amounting  to  1 5,6 1 4,000/.,  and  the  cash  amounted 
to  2,176,000/.,  being  not  quite  14  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities.  Still 
worse  is  the  showing  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank.  It  had,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  liabilities  slightly  exceeding  13,076,000/.,  and 
the  cash  did  not  greatly  exceed  1,173,000/.,  being  not  quite  9  per 
cent,  of  the  liabilities.  Thus,  while  the  London  and  Westminster 
had  a  reserve  amounting  to  nearly  1 5^  per  cent.,  the  London 
Joint-Stock  Bank  had  a  reserve  of  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  its 
liabilities  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  for  every  11/.  for  which  the  London 
Joint-Stock  Bank  was  liable,  it  held  barely  1/.  in  cash.  The 
London  Joint-Stock  and  the  Union  of  London  ought,  propor- 
tionately, to  keep  larger  reserves  than  the  London  and  West- 
minster; for,  while  the  London  and  Westminster  accepts  bills 
very  sparingly,  the  others  accept  largely.  The  London  and  West- 
minster is  liable  only  for  its  deposits  and  current  accounts ;  but 
the  others  are  liable  for  their  current  accounts  and  deposits,  and 
also  for  their  acceptances.  They,  therefore,  are  exposed  to  two- 
fold dangers ;  and  yet,  while  their  dangers  are  greater,  they  keep 
smaller  reserves.  The  three  great  banks  we  have  now  been 
dealing  with  are  almost  purely  metropolitan  banks ;  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  banks  which  have  numerous  country  branches  as 
well  as  head-offices  in  London. 

The  London  and  County  had  liabilities  at  the  end  of  the  month 
amounting  to  38^  millions  sterling,  and  the  cash  held  amounted 
to  4,127,000/.  The  reserve,  therefore,  was  not  quite  11  per  cent, 
of  the  liabilities ;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  9/.  for  which  the  Bank 
is  liable  it  holds  in  cash  barely  ll.  Lloyds'  Bank  had  liabilities 
at  the  end  of  the  month  amounting  in  round  figures  to  21  millions 
and  the  cash  amounted  to  2,7 12,000/.,  being  not  quite  13  per  cent, 
of  the  liabilities.  These  two  great  banks  have  numerous  branches 
all  over  the  country ;  they  are  exposed,  therefore,  to  a  run  not 
only  in  London  but  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  yet  one 
of  them  thinks  a  reserve  of  1 1  per  cent,  sufficient,  and  the  other 
is  content  with  a  reserve  of  13  per  cent.  It  may  be  said — and 
no  doubt  will  be  said — that  all  these  great  banks  are  well  managed 
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and  perfectly  solvent,  and  that,  in  speaking  as  we  now  are,  we 
are  running  the  risk  of  creating  groundless  alarm.  But  that  is 
entirely  beside  the  mark.  The  banks  unquestionably  are  solvent. 
They  are,  with  the  exception  of  not  keeping  adequate  reserves, 
admirably  managed;  they  are  careful  in  incurring  liabilities,  and 
they  hold  assets  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  their  liabilities. 
But  the  point  is  not  could  they  pay  20s.  in  the  £  if  they  were 
wound  up,  for  no  one  disputes  that  they  could.  The  real  point  is 
could  they  protect  the  interests  of  the  public  were  such  a  crisis 
as  that  of  last  year  to  again  occur?  And  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  were  such  a  crisis  to  occur,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
act  as  they  did  last  November.  Their  reserves  are  insufficient; 
they  would,  therefore,  have  to  increase  their  reserves  by  calling  in 
money  from  the  bill-brokers  and  from  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  that 
would  intensify  the  alarm,  and  thus  throw  the  whole  cost  and 
burden  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  country  upon  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  is  not  right  that  this  state  of  things  should 
continue.  Mr.  Goschen  sees  this  clearly  ;  and  we  hope  that,  if 
all  other  measures  fail,  he  will  be  prepared  to  legislate  on  the 
subject.  But  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  legislation,  if  possible;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  awaken  public  opinion  to 
this  matter,  and  to  insist  that  the  banks  perform  their  duty.  We 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  now  what  proportion  the  reserves  ought 
to  bear  to  the  liabilities  ;  we  will  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  what  the  London  and  Westminster  does  the  other  banks 
ought  to  do.  It  keeps  a  reserve  of  nearly  15^  per  cent,  of  its 
liabilities.  Not  one  of  the  other  banks  does  as  much — some  of 
them  do  not  do  nearly  as  much — and  it  is  surely  not  asking  too 
much  that  all  should  at  least  meet  the  public  demand  as  far  as 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  does. 

During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  gold  amounting  to 
292,000/.  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England,  the  with- 
drawals being  most  largely  for  Egypt.  It  was  thought  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Directors  on  Thursday  would  raise  their  rate 
of  discount,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  For  the  time  being  the 
American  demand  has  greatly  slackened,  and  the  Directors  ap- 
parently think  that,  if  much  more  gold  is  not  taken  for  the 
United  States,  it  matters  little  whether  withdrawals  for  the 
Continent,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  go  on  or  not.  Besides, 
they  probably  doubt  whether  they  would  be  supported  by  the 
outside  market  if  they  raised  their  rate.  We  have  pointed  out 
above  how  grievously  the  joint-stock  banks  have  disappointed 
expectation  in  not  keeping  larger  cash  reserves,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  not  support 
the  Bank  of  England  if  it  took  measures  to  protect  its  reserve. 
And,  while  the  joint-stock  banks  are  thus  remiss,  the  discount- 
houses  and  bill-brokers  are  competing  eagerly  for  bills  and  are 
cutting  down  rates. 

Business  in  the  silver  market  continues  as  inactive  as  ever. 
There  is  scarcely  any  demand  for  India  or  the  Continent,  and 
American  speculation  has  stopped  for  the  time  being  ;  the  price 
therefore  fell  on  Tuesday  to  44^.  per  ounce. 

The  stock  markets  throughout  the  week  have  been  very  dull 
and  depressed.  The  chief  influence  affecting  them  is  the  efforts 
made  to  prevent  large  subscriptions  in  France  to  the  new  Russian 
loan.  The  whole  Jewish  community  all  over  Europe  is  hostile  to 
the  loan,  and  is  therefore  exerting  itself  to  defeat  its  success.  In 
Germany,  too,  the  feeling  is  very  strong  against  it,  and  the 
French  banks  forming  the  syndicate  have  committed  very  grave 
mistakes.  They  have  sent  out  circulars  puffing  the  loan  so  injudi- 
ciously that  they  have  defeated  their  own  object :  besides,  many 
of  them,  to  induce  their  clients  to  subscribe,  offered  the  scrip  at 
J  below  the  issue  price.  The  clients  accepted  the  offer,  and  im- 
mediately sold  in  the  market  at  from  |  to  f  below  the  issue  price, 
thus  securing  a  profit  to  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time  forcing 
the  scrip  to  a  discount.  It  is  said  that  the  members  of  the  syndi- 
cate also  sold  very  large  quantities  of  other  securities  to  provide 
themselves  with  money  for  taking  up  the  portion  of  the  loan  that 
would  not  be  subscribed,  and  consequently  there  has  been  a  sharp 
fall,  especially  in  Spanish  stocks.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
the  loan  has  been  subscribed  seven  and  a  half  times  ;  but  whether 
it  has  been  placed  with  the  public  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  news  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  Montevideo,  and  Brazil 
also  continues  to  exercise  a  disquieting  influence  upon  the  market. 
The  Argentine  Senate  has  thrown  out  the  moratorium  Bill, 
the  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  which  the  measure  was  re- 
ferred having  reported  against  it ;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  notes  goes  on.  The  attempted  revo- 
lution in  Montevideo  has  naturally  caused  fears  of  further 
troubles,  and  the  wild  speculation  in  Brazil  is  convincing  all 
careful  observers  that  a  crisis  there  is  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
The  banking  troubles  in  Australia,  too,  are  causing  anxiety. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  a  very  wild  speculation  in 
land,  houses,  and  mining  shares.  The  mortgage  and  finance  in- 
stitutions lent  recklessly.  Since  the  speculation  broke  down,  the 
prices  of  houses,  lands,  and  mining  shares  have  fallen  ruinously, 


and  now  the  mortgage  and  finance  institutions  are  unable  to 
realize.  Very  many  of  them,  therefore,  have  had  to  close 
their  doors ;  and  naturally  it  is  feared  that  some  of  the  banks 
will  be  involved  in  heavy  losses,  the  fears  being  increased 
by  the  report  issued  about  a  fortnight  ago  by  the  Bank  of 
South  Australia,  which  had  to  appropriate  nearly  330,000/. 
to  meet  past  losses.  Even  the  American  market  has  proved 
disappointing.  At  the  end  of  last  week  it  looked  as  if  the 
leading  operators  in  New  York  had  recovered  from  the  alarm 
inspired  by  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  and  that  speculation  was  beginning 
again.  But  this  week  there  has  been  a  further  fall,  Louisville 
and  Nashville  shares  more  particularly  having  given  way.  The 
cotton  crop  is  somewhat  disappointing,  though  all  the  other 
crops  are  now  saved,  and  have  proved  to  be  quite  as  large  and 
quite  as  good  in  quality  as  the  most  sanguine  expected.  Yester- 
day, however,  there  was  a  general  recovery.  At  the  fortnightly 
settlement  which  began  on  Tuesday  morning  and  ended  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  rates  charged  by  bankers  to  Stock  Exchange 
borrowers  ranged  from  3  to  3^  per  cent.,  which  is  somewhat 
higher  than  a  fortnight  ago,  but  rather  because  money  was  dearer 
than  because  of  any  increased  demand  for  the  Stock  Exchange ; 
indeed,  after  the  first  hour  or  so  the  demand  decidedly  fell  off. 
Within  the  Stock  Exchange  rates  were  easy,  showing  that  the 
account  open  for  the  rise  has  been  reduced  since  the  last  settle- 
ment. 


Generally  the  movements  in  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week 
have  been  downwards.  Thus  Great  Western  railway  stock 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  156:^,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  evening  of  1.  North-Eastern  Consols  closed 
at  1535,  a  fall  of  f,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  106, 
a  fall  of  1  j  ;  but  Midland  rose  -J,  closing  on  Thursday  evening 
at  1 59s'.  In  the  American  market  the  fall  in  prices  has  been 
heavy.  Even  sound  dividend-paying  shares  like  those  of  the 
Illinois  Railway  Company  fell  1,  comparing  the  closing  on  Thurs- 
day last  with  the  closing  of  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  on  Thurs- 
day evening  they  closed  at  104^.  Lake  Shore  shares  closed 
at  127,  a  fall  of  2  compai-ed  with  the  preceding  Thursday, 
and  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares  closed  at  80^,  a  fall  of 
as  much  as  2|.  Coming  now  to  such  shares  as  those  of 
the  Milwaukee  Company,  which  for  the  time  being  do  not 
pay  a  dividend,  but  which  it  is  hoped,  in  consequence  of  the 
good  harvest,  will  become  dividend-paying.  They  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  752,  a  fall  of  2.  The  purely  speculative 
shares  have  all  declined.  The  fall  is  heaviest  in  Atchisons  ;  they 
closed  at  44J — a  fall,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday, 
of  2.  Erie  shares  closed  at  31,  a  fall  of  i  \  ;  and  Denver  closed 
at  1 8 J,  a  fall  of  1^.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  general 
recovery  in  the  Argentine  market.  The  Five  per  Cents  of  1886 
closed  on  Thursday  at  58^ — a  rise,  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday,  of  %  ;  the  Six  per  Cent.  Funding  Loan  closed  at 
57^,  also  a  rise  of  £,  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents  of 
1882  closed  at  33-35,  a  fall  of  2.  Speaking  generally,  Australian 
banking  shares  have  continued  to  give  way  in  consequence  of 
the  crisis  in  the  Australian  colonies.  Thus  Queensland  National 
Banks  closed  at  6-7,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  as  much  as  2.  The  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia 
shares  closed  at  26,  a  fall  of  h  ;  and  the  Bank  of  Australasia  closed 
at  96-98,  a  fall  of  1. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

WHEN  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein  and  the  Independent  Theatre  Society 
started  into  existence,  we  hopefully  believed  that  they  in- 
tended to  devote  their  energies  to  the  unearthing  of  works  of  genius 
by  British  authors  whose  merits  ordinary  managers  could  not  dis- 
cern. Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  has  happened,  and  up  to  the 
present  the  progressive  young  gentlemen  who  incessantly  agitate 
the  banners  of  Ibsenism  have  given  us  only  two  performances, 
one  of  the  Swedish  dramatic  reformer's  grimy  Ghosts,  and  the 
second  of  Emile  Zola's  lugubrious  melodrama  Tlierese  liaquin, 
both  literal  translations.  There  was  speculation  enough  in  the 
managerial  eye,  however,  this  last  time  ;  for  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain was  invited  to  license  the  play,  which,  since  it  has  been 
favourably  received  by  one  section  of  the  press,  is  now  being 
played  nightly  for  money  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  where  it  was 
produced  a  few  nights  ago  before  a  large  audience  expressly  in- 
vited to  feast  upon  its  horrors.  Tossibly  the  I.T.S.,  as  it  is  pleased 
to  initial  itself,  selected  the  above  two  plays  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  to  budding  native  dramatists  the  sort  of  plots 
they  ought  to  select  if  they  wish  in  these  latter  days  to 
achieve  lasting  glory.  For  our  part,  we  fail  to  see  what  benefit 
the  English  stage  is  likely  to  derive  by  the  production  of  such 
pieces.    Thirbse  liaquin  is  the  less  objectionable  of  the  two,  and 
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Mr.  TeLxeria  de  Mattos  and  Mr.  George  Moore  have  made  a  neat 
enough  version  of  it,  without,  however,  attempting  the  least 
degree  of  literary  elegance  or  style.  The  plot  of  the  play,  which 
was  originally  produced  in  Paris  as  early  as  1873,  is  merely  a 
dramatization  of  a  murder  as  vulgar  in  its  details  as  that  for 
which  Mrs.  Pearcey  was  recently  hanged.  We  quite  agree  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  dramatis  persona  of  a  tragedy  should 
belong  to  mythological  or  semi-mythological  dynasties,  and 
Thomas  Heywood  taught  us  the  contrary  in  the  days  of  blessed 
King  James  of  wise  memory.  But  it  certainly  wants  something 
more  than  the  dialogue  of  the  ordinary  dwelling-room  and  of 
the  newspaper  reporter  to  give  a  tragic  occurrence  in  modern 
humble  life  that  imaginative  dignity  which  alone  atones  for  its 
transference  from  the  police-court  to  the  stage.  This  is  the 
story  of  it,  as  briefly  related  as  possible.  Therese  Raquin,  a 
young  workwoman,  secretly  loathes  her  unsympathetic,  crotchety, 
working-man  husband,  with  whose  mother  the  couple  live,  as  is 
usual  in  Paris.  Therese  is  clandestinely  in  love  with  a  fifth- 
rate  painter,  who  adores  her  or  thinks  he  does.  Tortured  by 
•the  continual  strain  of  concealing  their  guilty  passion,  they  brood 
over  the  happiness  they  would  enjoy  when  the  husband  is 
removed.  Taking  advantage  of  his  presence  at  a  water-picnic, 
Laurent,  the  lover,  drowns  him  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
death  seems  the  result  of  accident.  The  mother  in  due  time 
innocently  persuades  the  widowed  Therese  to  marry  her  hus- 
band's assassin,  and  she  consents.  When  left  alone,  on  the 
wedding  night — which  is  represented  upon  the  stage — the 
•wicked  pair  are  haunted  with  the  memory  of  the  dead 
man.  Their  love  turns  to  hate,  accentuated  by  hopeless  remorse ; 
and,  whilst  they  are  loudly  incriminating  each  other,  the  old 
mother  enters,  and  overhears  enough  of  their  conversation  to 
.persuade  her  that  they  are  the  murderers  of  her  son.  The  horror 
of  this  shocking  discovery  paralyses  her,  and  the  audience  behold 
her  become  deaf,  dumb,  and  rigid  in  their  presence.  In  the  last 
act  this  living  corpse  is  seen  seated  at  the  table  to  which  it  has 
been  wheeled  in  a  chair.  It  soon  becomes  evident  that  the  poor 
woman's  brain  is  still  active,  and  that  she  is  gradually  recovering 
the  use  of  her  tongue  and  limbs.  Her  eyes  follow  with  deadly 
interest  the  movements  and  words  of  the  criminals.  Suddenly 
she  traces  with  great  effort  two  words  on  the  cloth — Therese  et 
Laurent.  This  incident  is  undoubtedly  very  effective.  The 
wretched  couple  now  stand  in  fear,  for  their  miserable  lives,  of 
this  half-dead  woman,  who  may  at  any  moment  recover  and 
denounce  them.  But,  with  due  deference  to  the  advocates  of  the 
realistic  and  naturalistic  school  of  drama,  after  this  exciting 
situation  the  act  falls  to  pieces  from  their  own  standpoint, 
and  becomes  theatrically  tricky  and  old-fashioned  in  its  method. 
Mme.  Raquin  mere  sits  at  the  head  of  her  table,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  to  the  very  end,  stiff  and  glum  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Therese  and  Laurent  fear  her  tongue  may  be 
unloosed  at  any  moment,  they  both  squabble  over  the  one  sub- 
ject most  people  would  imagine  they  would  least  have  cared 
to  discuss  in  her  sinister  presence — the  murder  of  her  son. 
*'  You  killed  him  ! "  reiterates  Th6rese,  as  she  goads  the  weak 
Laurent  into  a  sort  of  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  and  we  are 
treated  to  an  exhibition  like  that  of  Coupeau,  in  Drink  ;  only 
Laurent  sees  ghosts  instead  of  rats.  His  wife  soon  gets  tired 
of  his  remorseful  shouting  and  shuddering,  and,  picking  up  a 
knife,  is  about  to  stab  him,  when  he  turns  upon  her,  and  tries  to 
make  her  swallow  a  dose  of  prussic  acid.  This  violent  scene 
effects  the  complete  cure  of  the  hitherto  silent  witness,  Mme. 
Raquin,  senior,  and  that  afflicted  old  lady  suddenly  gets  up  and 
expresses  her  opinion  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage. At  this  they  both  fall  on  their  knees,  and  beg  her  to 
pardon  them,  which  t>he  naturally  enough  refuses  to  do.  A  few 
seconds  after,  in  their  despair,  they  poison  themselves  with  the 
•contents  of  the  little  bottle  of  prussic  acid,  conveniently  left 
all  the  time  on  the  chimneypiece.  With  a  corpse  to  the  right  of 
her  and  a  corpse  to  the  left  of  her,  Mme.  Raquin  mire  reseats  her- 
self, and  slowly  returns  to  her  previous  stony  state,  muttering  as 
she  does  so,  "  They  died  too  quickly."  Old  theatregoers,  as  they 
leave  the  theatre  ar.d  bend  their  steps  homewards,  involuntarily 
think  of  The  Silent  Witness  and  The  Dead  Hand,  and  of  a  score 
of  other  old-fashioned  melodramas  which  still  thrill  transpontine 
-audiences,  and  wonder  what  the  progressive  young  men  mean  by 
treating  us  to  such  a  play  as  Therese  Raquin,  which  is  not  a  bit 
more  modern  in  its  style  than  any  one  of  them.  However,  be  the 
merits  or  faults  of  the  play  what  they  may,  it  is  finely  acted. 
On  the  very  young  shoulders  of  Miss  Laura  Johnson  falls  the 
weighty  task  of  impersonating  Therese  Raquin,  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  and  difficult  parts  imaginable.  Throughout  the  two 
first  acts  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  knit  like  an 
abstracted  Fate.  Her  acting  in  these  long  silent  scenes  is  of  the 
highest  order.  Without  speaking,  she  conveys  to  her  audience  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  workings  of  her  over-active  brain,  by 
the  'ever-changing  expression  of  her  mobile  countenance.  This 


was  one  of  Rachel's  highest  qualifications,  and  both  in  appearance 
and  manner  Laura  Johnson  certainly  recalls  the  greatest  of 
French  actresses  very  forcibly.  In  the  tragic  scenes  which  are 
crowded  into  the  last  acts  Miss  Johnson  was  not  wanting 
either  in  intensity  or  vigour,  but  her  elocution  is  too  studied 
and  her  voice  occasionally  gets  quite  beyond  her  control.  In 
Mrs.  Wright  we  have  a  true  artist.  Nothing  can  be  better  than 
her  quiet  acting  in  the  earlier  scenes,  in  which  she  represents  the 
French  bourgeoise  to  the  life ;  and  in  those  scenes  in  which  she  is 
supposed  to  be  paralysed  she  holds  her  audience  spellbound  by 
her  impressive  method.  Mr.  Abingdon,  too,  deserves  praise  for 
his  strong  acting  as  Laurent.  A  little  repression,  however,  would 
help  him  to  make  twice  as  much  effect  as  he  does.  Mr.  Herberte- 
Basing  is  an  excellent  Camille,  the  tetchy  first  husband  of  the 
unamiable  Therese,  and  Mr.  de  Lange  is  particularly  funny  as  the 
crotchety,  snappish  Grivet,  a  neighbour,  introduced  merely  to  give 
a  little  light  to  the  otherwise  gloomy  picture.  Mr.  John  Gibson 
and  Miss  Clarice  Shirley  complete  the  excellent  cast  to  admira- 
tion. 

Miss  Bessie  Hatton  appeared  this  week  most  successfully  at 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  her  father's  (Mr.  Joseph  Hatton)  ex- 
cellent adaptation  of  Mark  Twain's  romance,  The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper.  Founded  on  an  apocryphal  anecdote  in  the  life  of 
Edward  VI.,  it  deals  with  the  adventures  of  that  luckless  young 
Prince  when,  in  a  boyish  frolic,  he  changed,  according  to  the 
story,  his  royal  clothes  with  a  little  pauper,  Tom  Canty,  who 
is  said  to  have  resembled  him  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
Edward  undergoes  many  alarming  vicissitudes  while  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  London  street  arab  of  the  period,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  Tom  at  Court,  which  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  hero 
of  the  famous  Arabian  story,  The  Sleeper  Awakened,  are  equally 
exciting  and  amusing.  Of  course  Miss  Hatton  plays  both  Prince 
and  Pauper,  and  the  play  is  skilfully  contrived  to  permit  of 
her  changing  her  clothes  and  identity  without  making  too  exact- 
ing a  demand  on  the  credulity  of  the  spectators.  Mr.  Hatton  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
adapted  the  well-known  story  to  the  stage ;  and  in  this  matter  he 
has  unquestionably  surpassed  Mrs.  Oscar  Berringer,  whose  version 
we  saw  last  year.  The  situations  are  striking  and  picturesque  ; 
and  the  dialogue,  perhaps  in  places  a  trifle  old-fashioned,  is, 
as  a  rule,  graceful  and  appropriate.  Unfortunately  the  area  of 
the  stage  at  the  Vaudeville  is  a  little  cramped  for  the  display  of 
the  various  processions,  Court  pageants,  and  street-fights  with 
which  the  play  abounds  ;  hut  much  of  the  scenery  is  picturesque, 
and  the  staging  is  well  managed.  Intended  mainly  to  display 
the  rare  talents  of  Miss  Bessie  Hatton,  Prince  and  Pauper 
fulfils  this  purpose  to  admiration,  although  we  should  greatly 
prefer  seeing  this  promising  young  actress  as  a  girl.  Miss 
Hatton  looks  charming,  both  as  the  Prince  and  the  beggar- 
boy,  and  acts  with  delicious  ease,  grace,  and  dist  inction ; 
but  she  is  no  more  a  boy  as  Edward  VI.  than  is  Miss  Ada 
Rehan  a  man  as  Rosalind.  She  is  refined,  her  voice  is  musical, 
and  her  elocution  exceptionally  good,  and  she,  therefore,  wins 
deserved  applause.  The  cast  of  this  play  includes  Mr.  Bassett 
Roe,  Mr.  Henry  Howe,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Dawson,  and  the  women's 
parts,  which  are  comparatively  unimportant,  are  well  played  by 
the  Misses  Marie  and  Laura  Linden  and  by  Mrs.  Macklin. 
Prince  and  Pauper  is  just  the  kind  of  play  to  take  young  people 
to  see.  It  is  sure  to  delight  them,  and  possibly  make  them  wish 
to  know  more  about  pretty  little  Prince  Edward  and  his  stately 
sister,  the  Lady  Elizabeth. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL. 

THE  Triennial  "  Music  Meeting " — as  it  used  to  be  called — 
held  at  Birmingham  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  last  week  was 
in  many  respects  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  slight  changes  in  the  arrangements 
and  date  of  the  Festival  introduced  this  year  by  the  new  Com- 
mittee have  succeeded  signally  in  arresting  the  decrease  in  at- 
tendance and  receipts  which  had  been  noticeable  at  previous 
Festivals.  The  value  of  these  performances  in  bringing  forward 
new  works  is  so  considerable  that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities 
were  they  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  decline.  It  is  also  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  record  that  the  artistic  success  of  the  Festival  has 
been  as  conspicuous  as  the  financial.  The  magnificent  singing  of 
the  chorus  was  the  theme  of  universal  and  well-deserved  admira- 
tion. Tone,  attack,  and  execution  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  superb  choral-singing  has  been  heard 
in  any  other  town,  either  in  England  or  abroad.  During  the  whole 
Festival  there  were  only  two  occasions  when  the  chorus  was  at 
fault.  In  Bach's  Passion  Music  the  intonation  sank  in  the  chorales, 
but  this  was  simply  because  the  composer  did  not  intend  them  to 
I  be  sung  unaccompanied — a  feat  which  is,  for  scientific  reasons, 
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almost  impossible  to  accomplish  without  letting  the  pitch  drop.  In 
Dvorak's  Requiem,  again,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  unsteadiness, 
the  fault  of  which  is  chiefly  to  be  laid  at  the  composer's  own 
door  ;  for  he  has  written  passages  for  the  unaccompanied  chorus 
wrhich  even  a  tiro  would  have  known  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  with- 
out instrumental  support.  As  it  was,  this  had  to  be  supplied  by 
the  organ  at  the  last  moment,  so  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
result  approached  nearly  to  a  disaster,  particularly  as  the  com- 
poser is  by  no  means  a  steady  conductor.  But  with  these  two 
exceptions,  the  choral-singing  was  of  the  highest  excellence,  and 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  Stockley,  the  chorus- 
master. 

The  four  new  works  produced  at  the  Festival  were  an  Oratorio, 
Eden,  words  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  music  by  Professor 
Stanford ;  a  setting  of  the  Requiem  by  Dr.  Dvorak ;  Veni 
Creator  Spiritus,  a  cantata  (so  styled  in  the  programme,  though 
motet  would  be  a  better  name)  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  ;  and  a  duet 
for  two  soprani,  "  L'Aurore,"  words  by  Victor  Hugo,  music  by 
Mr.  Goring  Thomas.  The  last-named  work  is  gracefully  written 
and  orchestrated.  It  is  not  a  very  important  composit  ion,  and, 
like  most  of  Mr.  Thomas's  music,  is  thoroughly  French  in 
character.  It  was  sung  at  the  first  miscellaneous  concert,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  by  Miss  Macintyre  and  Mrs.  Brereton,  and 
some  speculation  was  rife  among  the  audience  as  to  whether  use 
was  made  of  the  original  words  or  of  Mr.  Oudin's  translation,  both 
of  which  were  printed  in  the  programme-books.  The  opinion  of 
the  majority  was  in  favour  of  the  translation  ;  but  the  incoherent 
way  in  which  the  singers  pronounced  their  words  made  it  a 
diilicult  matter  to  decide.  The  same  evening  witnessed  the 
production  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  setting  of  Dry  den's  paraphrase  of 
the  Latin  hymn  "Veni  Creator  Spiritus."  The  learned  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  perhaps  hardly  well  advised 
in  choosing  this  poem  for  musical  setting.  The  subject  is 
throughout  uniform,  and  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  contrast ; 
the  necessity  of  working  out  a  fugue  has  also  led  to  a  repetition 
of  the  last  six  lines  of  the  poem  throughout  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  pages  of  the  fifty-nine  of  which  the  pianoforte  score  consists, 
with  the  result  that  the  hearer  becomes  tired,  and  the  climax, 
when  it  comes,  misses  much  of  its  due  effect.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  undoubtedly  too  long ;  but,  apart  from  this  defect,  Dr. 
Mackenzie's  music  is  full  of  excellent  writing  and  broad  and 
dignified  in  its  style. 

With  regard  to  Eden,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  discuss  so  im- 
portant and  intricate  a  work  within  the  limits  of  the  space 
at  our  command.  Professor  Stanford  has  heen  fortunate  in 
not  being  tied  down  to  the  ordinary  Oratorio  librettist,  who 
strings  together  texts  out  of  the  Bible  with  more  or  less 
congruous  results.  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  is  not  a  literary  hack, 
hut  a  poet,  and  the  poem  he  has  written  for  Professor  Stan- 
ford has  merits  which  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  "  words  for 
music."  The  literary  qualities  of  Eden  have  already  been  noticed 
in  these  columns ;  but  the  full  excellence  of  Mr.  Bridges's  work 
was  not  disclosed  until  it  was  heard  in  connexion  with  the 
musical  setting.  There  are  few  poets  living  who  could  so  suc- 
cessfully have  carried  out  the  idea  suggested  by  Milton's  sketch 
for  a  projected  play,  and  fewer  still  who  could  have  treated  it  in 
the  spirit  which  Mr.  Bridges  has  done,  so  as  not  only  to  suggest 
musical  setting,  but  actually  to  assist  the  composer  by  the  art 
with  which  rhythm  and  metre  are  varied  in  the  different  situa- 
tions of  the  drama.  Nor  has  Professor  Stanford  been  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  the  poet  has  given  him.  His 
Eden  is  a  more  thoughtful,  interesting,  and  better  sustained  work 
than  any  he  has  hitherto  produced.  Its  extraordinary  effective- 
ness is  at  once  apparent ;  but  a  study  of  the  score  shows  with 
how  much  care  and  deliberation  the  result  has  been  attained. 
The  ease  with  which  the  composer  uses  the  modal  harmonies 
which  mark  the  choruses  of  the  angels  and  the  portions  of  the 
work  where  the  scene  is  laid  in  Heaven  is  as  surprising  as  the 
brilliancy  of  his  choral  and  orchestral  colouring  in  the  scenes  in 
Hell.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to  realize  that  both  proceed  from  the 
same  pen,  and  this  display  of  versatility  may  lead  unthinking 
critics  to  consider  the  effect  produced  as  "  patchy."  But  this  is 
precisely  what  Eden  is  not,  as  any  one  who  studies  the  work 
with  the  aid  of  the  lucid  analysis  printed  in  the  Birmingham 
programme-book  will  soon  perceive.  Poet  and  composer  have 
had  from  the  first  a  definite  plan  before  them,  and  have  carried 
it  out  with  iinswerving  consistency  and  a  certainty  of  workmanship 
which  is  sometimes  absolutely  masterly.  It  is  only  natural 
that  certain  portions— such  as  the  extraordinarily  graphic  second 
act,  the  melodious  quartet  "Adam,  thy  prayer  is  heard,"  or 
the  picturesque  "  Vision  of  Adam,"  with  its  splendid  Chorus  of 
War  and  tuneful  Chorus  of  All  Seers — should  be  more  imme- 
diately popular  in  their  effect  than  other  parts  of  the  work,  and 
should  apparently  throw  these  into  the  shade ;  but  the  musician 
will  equally  appreciate  the  admirable  "  Madrigale  Spirituale," 
in  which  Professor  Stanford  uses  the  style  of  the  school  of 


Palestrina  with  the  ease  of  an  Elizabethan  composer,  and  the 
scene  of  the  Fall,  in  which  the  figures  of  Adam,  Eve,  and  Satan 
are  characterized  with  wonderful  ingenuity.  In  some  respects 
Eden  is  a  work  which  is  likely  to  be  more  fully  appreciated  by 
musicians  than  by  the  generality  of  the  public  ;  but  it  contains 
so  much  that  the  most  uneducated  can  admire,  that  it  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  attain  the  popularity  which  it  deserves.  As  the 
work  is  announced  for  early  performance  by  the  Royal  Choral 
Society  at  the  Albert  Hall,  further  consideration  of  it  mav  be 
postponed  until  this  occasion ;  but  amateurs  may  be  advised  that 
their  enjoyment  of  it  will  be  much  increased  by  previously 
mastering  the  scheme  upon  which  it  is  constructed.  This  is,  of 
course,  true  of  every  new  work ;  but  in  the  case  of  Eden  the 
novelty  of  the  subject  and  of  its  treatment  renders  it  almost 
imperative. 

Dr.  Dvorak's  setting  of  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  last  morning  of  the  Festival,  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  interest.  In  his  Stabat  Mater  the  Bohemian 
composer  produced  a  work  which  excelled  all  modern  musical 
versions  of  the  famous  hymn,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  equalled ;  in  his  Spectres  Bride  he  displayed  a  wonderful 
combination  of  melody  and  power  of  picturesque  colouring. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  in  a  Requiem  Mass  by 
him  all  the  qualities  to  be  found  in  these  earlier  works  should 
be  confidently  expected.  Yet  the  result,  it  must  with  regret 
be  confessed,  was  a  disappointment.  His  new  work  is  not 
only  not  equal  to  its  predecessors,  but,  considered  as  a  Requiem, 
is  far  below  the  immortal  settings  of  the  same  words  by  Mozart 
and  Cherubini,  and  even  the  more  recent  compositions  of  Kiel 
and  Verdi.  The  execution,  chiefly,  as  has  been  said,  owing  to 
the  composer's  own  fault,  was  imperfect ;  but,  quite  apart  from 
this,  the  work  has  defects  which  are  so  serious  that  no  perform- 
ance, however  good,  can  rectify.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  misfortune  for 
the  composer  that  he  should  have  to  be  judged,  not  only  by  a 
comparison  with  his  own  previous  works,  but  also  with  the 
settings  of  the  same  words  by  other  composers ;  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  inevitable  that  this  should  be  the  case,  and 
judged  by  this  high  standpoint  his  Requiem  must  be  pro- 
nounced wanting.  On  its  own  merits  there  is  much  to 
admire  in  it,  and  in  one  number  at  least  —  the  quartet, 
"  Recordare,  pie  Jesu " — he  has  equalled  his  predecessors  and 
sustained  his  reputation.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  impression 
produced  by  a  first  hearing  of  the  work  is  that  Dr.  Dvorak  has 
been  overpowered  by  his  subject,  and  has  approached  it  in  a  spirit 
which  has  led  him  very  near  to  failure.  There  are  undoubtedly 
fine  passages  in  the  new  Requiem,  and  the  command  of  beautiful 
melody  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Bohemian  composer  has 
never  entirely  deserted  him ;  yet  the  general  impression  conveyed 
by  the  work  is  one  of  unrelieved  gloom,  and  the  attempt  to  obtain 
unity  by  repeated  use  of  the  insignificant  phrase  of  four  notes,, 
which  is  heard  in  nearly  every  number,  becomes  at  last  absolutely 
wearisome.  Further  acquaintance  with  the  music  may  modify 
this  opinion  ;  but  the  Birmingham  performance  was  undoubtedly 
disappointing,  and  unless  the  composer  makes  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  score,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  Requiem  will 
take  the  same  place  that  has  been  deservedly  achieved  by  his 
Stabat  Mater.  The  latter  is  music  for  all  time  ;  while  the  former, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  only  a  piece  d'occasion. 


THE  WEATHER. 

IN  concluding  our  report  last  week,  we  said  that  the  barometer 
was  rising,  and  that  there  would  probably  be  some  im- 
provement in  the  weather.  But  on  Thursday,  although  it  was 
fine  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  over  our  islands  and 
the  Continent,  a  new  depression  advanced  from  the  westward, 
moving  north-eastward,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  had  in- 
creased to  a  gale  at  Valencia  Island,  with  a  threatening  appear- 
ance, and  heavy  rain  fell  at  some  of  the  northern  and  western 
stations.  Friday  was  overcast,  with  showers  in  most  districts ; 
but  it  was  fair  in  London,  and  temperature  rose  to  66°.  On 
Saturday  morning  a  small  disturbance  developed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Channel,  and  travelled  across  our  Midland  counties,  causing 
a  great  deal  of  rain  over  England.  A  large  storm  area  also 
approached  our  western  coasts  from  the  Atlantic,  and  on  Sunday 
its  influence  was  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Strong  winds 
and  gales  prevailed  generally  during  the  day  ;  the  air  was  damp, 
misty,  and  close,  the  thermometer  registering  620  at  Dungeness 
and  in  London,  where  it  rained  almost  incessantly  during  the 
afternoon.  There  were  also  considerable  falls  of  rain  over  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Europe.  There  was  an  improvement  on 
Monday  ;  the  barometer  was  rising,  and  the  weather  was  fair  at 
most  stations.  In  London  appearances  were  very  unsettled  in 
the  morning,  and  a  distinct  solar  halo  was  visible  ;  but  in 
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the  afternoon  the  clouds  cleared  away,  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  of  frost  in  the  air.  Heavy  rain  fell  in 
tbe  south  of  France,  nearly  2  in.  being  measured  at  Nice,  and 
1 1  in.  at  Lyons.  On  Tuesday  morning  a  large  and  deep  depres- 
sion was  approaching  us  from  the  south-west,  and  storm  signals 
were  hoisted  in  all  districts.  This  storm  area  spread  very  rapidly 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
a  heavy  gale  was  blowing  in  the  English  Channel,  and  a  storm 
was  raging  over  the  whole  of  our  islands ;  in  London  the  gusts 
■of  wind  were  very  violent  at  times  in  the  afternoon,  and  there 
was  a  continuous  fall  of  rain,  and  during  Tuesday  night  the 
storm  was  very  severe.  We  hear  from  all  parts  of  our  islands 
that  much  damage  has  been  done  to  property ;  exciting  scenes 
were  enacted  on  our  coasts,  and  many  vessels  were  wrecked,  in 
some  cases  the  crews  being  saved  with  great  difficulty.  On 
Wednesday  the  gale  was  still  blowing  nearly  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  in  the  Channel  very  heavy  weather  was  experienced.  In 
London  it  was  squally,  and  there  were  sharp  showers  of  rain  and 
hail,  but  the  sun  shone  brightly  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
Telegraphic  communication  has  been  much  interrupted. 


NEWMARKET  FIRST  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

THE  prospects  of  this  year's  First  October  Meeting  at  New- 
market held  out,  perhaps,  the  promise  of  higher-class  sport 
than  is  usually  the  case.  To  begin  with,  there  was  the  Cesare- 
witch  standing  out  as  a  very  open  race,  and  the  public  had  taken 
to  it  as  a  speculative  medium  most  kindly,  a  certain  bookmaker 
from  Australia  having  rather  startled  his  confederates  in  the 
ring  by  the  magnitude  of  his  offers  and  the  odds  that  he  laid,  so 
that  this  year  there  was  little  need  of  that  finessing  which  has  so 
often  taken  place  in  connexion  with  this  popular  handicap,  to 
which  the  owners  or  their  commissioners  were  accustomed  to  resort. 
Then  besides  the  great  handicap  there  were  races  of  interest  in  the 
programme  which  might  have  significant  bearing  on  the  future. 
<3n  Tuesday  we  were  to  have  another  peep  at  the  sportsmanlike 
Italian's  beautiful  mare  Signorina,  who  was  such  a  flier  as  a  two- 
year-old — such  a  disappointment  to  her  owner  Chevalier  Ginis- 
trelli  and  to  Newmarket  and  the  racing  public  generally  as  a 
three-year-old.  To  be  sure  she  showed  us  at  Ascot  this  year 
that  she  retained  some  of  her  two-year-old  excellence,  and 
this  autumn  by  crediting  her  owner  with  the  great  Lancashire 
Plate  at  Manchester,  value  11,000/.,  and  beating  amongst 
others  the  supposed  crack  of  this  year's  two-year-olds,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  Orme,  a  son  of  the  mighty  Ormonde. 
But  Signorina  could  not  maintain  her  reputation  so  re- 
cently gained.  Her  performance  was  looked  forward  to  with 
intense  interest  by  the  racing  public ;  for  was  she  not  first 
favourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire  ?  Whether  Signorina  had  felt 
the  effects  of  her  Manchester  race,  or  whether  the  fearfully 
boisterous  day  with  its  blustering  wind  and  its  driving  rain 
caused  the  daughter  of  St.  Simon  to  run  badly,  is  unknown ;  but 
she  did  run  badly,  very  badly,  never  seeming  to  be  on  terms 
with  her  field,  and  she  finished  absolutely  last,  Orion  winning  a 
desperate  race  by  a  head  from  Bel  Demonio,  Orvieto  being  third. 
This  was  a  reversal  of  form  with  a  vengeance,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns Orion  and  Orvieto  ;  but  the  weather  was  so  foul,  and  the 
going  so  holding,  that  the  whole  form  may  be  utterly  false. 

It  seems  natural  to  have  mentioned  the  Champion  Stakes  first, 
but  there  were  several  contests  of  interest  on  the  card  before  it. 
After  Prince  Soltykoff's  Zamet  had  beaten  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's Koorali  in  the  Royal  Stakes,  we  had  a  field  of  a  dozen  sent 
to  the  post  for  the  Flying  Welter,  which  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's 
Godwit,  whose  form  was  perhaps  slightly  underrated  by  the  handi- 
capper,  won  with  ease,  carrying  the  not  very  "  welter  "  burden  of 
7  st.  4  lbs.  The  Lowther  Stakes  was  a  new  institution  named  after  a 
popular  ex-steward  of  the  Jockey  Club.  This  brought  out  a  fair 
field,  but  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  beautiful  colt  Blue  Green  had  a 
big  pull  in  the  weights  from  his  not  having  won  a  race  this  year 
— indeed  he  had  not  run,  as  he  went  amiss  before  Ascot ;  if  he 
had  retained  his  form,  it  seemed  as  great  a  certainty  that  he 
would  win  as  the  result  proved.  He  simply  won  in  a  canter,  and 
hecame  a  favourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  It  was  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  birthday,  and  his  two  horses  Blue  Green  and  Orion 
each  gave  him  a  nice  birthday  present.  After  Orion's  victory— 
for  it  was  an  open  secret  that  Blue  Green  had  given  him  a  large 
amount  of  weight  and  beaten  him  in  a  trial — the  latter  became 
absolute  favourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  After  Mr.  H.  G. 
Beddington's  Shemer  won  a  Selling  Plate,  Mr.  Noel  Fenwick's 
Gantlet  won  the  Clearwell  Stakes  in  fine  style.  Mr.  Noel  Fen- 
wick  has  truly  had  marvellous  luck  since  he  began  his  career  as 
an  owner  of  racehorses.  This  season  Mimi,  Gossoon,  and  Gantlet 
have  credited  him  with  valuable  stakes.  Gantlet  is  a  daughter  of 
Galopin,  and  both  she  and  Gossoon  were  bred  by  the  Duke  of 


St.  Albans.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  Galopin  blood  occurs  in 
the  pedigrees  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  best  two- 
years-old  of  this  season.  His  sons  and  daughters  are  run- 
ning well.  St.  Simon,  of  course,  his  brilliant  son,  is  the  sire 
of  La  Fleche  and  other  good  ones ;  another  son,  Galliard,  is  pro- 
ducing good  stock,  for  his  daughter  Heriot  secured  the  Second 
October  Nursery  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Wood,  a  gentleman  who  has  got 
some  very  choicely  bred  mares  together,  and  who  breeds  for  sale. 
Indeed  Heriot  was  the  subject  of  so  little  competition  when 
offered  for  sale  last  year,  that  her  owner  sent  her  into  training, 
with  the  result  that  the  has  won  two  races.  We  have  referred 
to  Orion's  game  victory  in  the  Champion  Stakes,  not  that  he  is 
the  champion  of  his  year,  though  from  his  pedigree  by  Bend  Or 
out  of  Shotover,  both  Derby  winners,  he  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  ranked  as  such.  The  Newmarket  Oaks,  two 
middle  miles,  was  not  productive  of  a  large  or  high-class  field, 
and  it  was  run  in  such  a  deluge  of  rain  that  few  left  the  stand 
to  see  the  finish  at  the  Bushes.  Mr.  James  Joicey's  Ramelton 
Lassie  won —  a  popular  victory,  as  the  ownfr  races  for  the  love  of 
sport,  breeds  his  own  horses,  and  does  not  bet.  The  Severals 
Plate  was  won  by  Mr.  M'Calmont's  Suspender,  a  very  fine  two- 
year-old  under  Captain  Machell's  supervision.  The  afternoon's 
racing  was  thus  very  heavy,  nine  races  being  too  many  for  even 
a  fine  day,  and  certainly  too  many  for  such  a  fearful  day  as  last 
Tuesday  was.  Wednesday  morning  opened  fine,  if  chilly ;  but 
the  glass  was  rising  and  the  day  looked  promising,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  day  to  be  remembered  from  the  pitiless 
storm  of  rain,  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  that  swept  across  the 
Heath  during  the  racing.  Probably  such  a  fearful  storm  has  not 
been  experienced  at  Newmarket  since  the  Cambridgeshire  in  Hack- 
ness's  year  had  to  be  postponed  for  a  day.  On  Wednesday  last  one 
racehorse,  Whortleberry,  and  several  hacks  broke  loose  and 
galloped  back  to  Newmarket ;  an  omnibus  was  viewed  careering 
off  driverless,  as  were  also  two  cabs.  The  storm,  whose  imminent 
advent  was  clearly  discernible  as  the  heavy  black  clouds  with 
thunder  and  lightning  swept  towards  the  stand  from  the  direction 
of  the  July  Course,  burst  out  with  almost  unparalleled  fury  as  the 
jockeys  were  going  down  to  the  post  for  the  Autumn  Handicap. 
The  hailstones  and  raging  storm  frightened  two  horses,  which 
bolted  over  the  rails.  Captain  E.  W.  Baird's  Cordelier  was  much 
cut  about  and  very  lame,  whilst  Mr.  Coomhe's  Axiom  unshipped 
her  tiny  jockey,  whom  we  afterwards  saw  limping  across  the 
Birdcage  homewards.    So  much  for  the  weather. 

Racing  began  with  a  Maiden  Plate  for  two-year-olds,  in  which 
Florrie  sported  the  too-seldom-seen  colours  of  Lord  Ilchester, 
and  won  cleverly  from  fifteen  others.  Colonel  North's  Experience 
won  the  Apprentices'  Plate,  ridden  by  a  boy  with  the  euphonious 
name  of  Swash.  If  Mr.  Swash  is  to  rise  to  prominence  in  his 
profession,  he  had  better  be  taught  to  perform  without  a 
whip  for  a  short  period,  as  he  used  it  vigorously,  causing  his 
horse  to  swerve  all  over  the  course.  The  Kennett  Plate,  from 
its  penalties  and  allowances,  resolved  itself  into  a  handicap  for 
all  ages,  and  Lord  Durham's  Detective,  who  was  meeting  two- 
year-olds  at  almost  even  weights,  easily  accounted  for  it.  This 
brought  us  to  the  Cesarewitch,  for  which,  of  course,  there  were 
the  usual  tips  and  mysterious  rumours.  The  number-hoard 
showed  us  twenty-four  runners.  The  great,  wide,  powerful 
Australian-bred  filly  Mons  Meg  gradually  but  surely  became 
first  favourite,  the  candid  confidence  of  her  owner,  the  filly's 
magnificent  appearance,  and  perhaps  investments  from  her  colo- 
nial birthplace,  being  the  cause.  Morion  we  did  not  see  in  the 
paddock,  and  with  the  heavy  state  of  the  ground  it  seemed  pre- 
posterous that  he  should  win  with  9  st.  7  lbs.  St.  Simon  of  the 
Rock  was  so  palpably  lame  in  the  Birdcage  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
start  him,  and  in  the  actual  race  he  split  a  pastern  and  was  dis- 
mounted, and  was  taken  home  in  a  van.  The  race  is  soon 
described,  as  Ragimunde,  Penelope,  and  Lily  of  Lumley  were 
always  in  front,  and  Ragimunde  won  in  a  common  canter  from 
the  lightly-weighted  Penelope,  Lily  of  Lumley  third,  the 
mean-looking  crooked-legged  Usley  being  fourth.  It  was 
a  popular  win,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  received  hearty 
congratulations.  He  always  shows  partiality  for  long- 
distance races,  and  as  the  winner  was  of  his  own  breeding  and 
by  his  honest  horse  Petronel,  one  of  the  few  sons  of  the  stout- 
hearted Musket  that  we  have  left  to  us,  the  victory  was  the 
sweeter  to  him.  Alec  Taylor  is  no  doubt  at  the  top  of 
his  profession  at  training  long-distance  winners.  Ragimunde 
had  shown  us  at  the  last  meeting  that  he  was  thoroughly 
game  and  in  form ;  for  he  had  run  a  dead  heat  with,  and 
subsequently  beaten,  Colonel  North's  Sheldrake  in  a  race 
"  Across  the  Flat,"  and  on  some  of  his  form  this  year — viz.  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Manchester  Cup — he  was  the  pick  of  the 
handicap  with  6st.  10  lbs.  But  in  the  summer  he  seemed  to  lose 
his  form  and  looked  light ;  however,  a  judicious  rest  and  course 
of  training  enabled  his  clever  trainer  to  bring  him  very  fit  to  the 
post.    He  is  evidently  a  thorough  stayer— not  a  big  horse,  but  a 
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long  low  one,  with  his  hack  ribs  a  trifle  light.  Perhaps  noCesare- 
witch  was  ever  won  in  easier  fashion  than  was  Ragimunde's. 
The  selling-plater  Penelope  won  the  large  stake  in  place  bets 
for  which  "  Mr.  Kilsyth  "  supported  her.  Truly  with  Penelope 
and  Euclid  this  astute  owner  has  produced  some  smart 
selling-platers,  and,  if  rumour  is  true,  has  won  very  large  sums 
over  them.  Captain  Machell's  Goodwood  purchase,  Whortle- 
berry, the  last  racehorse  to  carry  poor  Lord  Portsmouth's 
colours,  accounted  for  a  selling  race,  but  she  was  not  retained 
by  her  stable.  She,  however,  got  loose  in  the  storm  and 
galloped  back  to  her  own  quarters.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  fearful  storm  that  burst  with  extraordinary  violence 
and  fury  when  the  Autumn  Handicap  came  on  for  decision.  Mr. 
T.  Jennings's  chestnut  filly  Catarina,  who  remained  in  her  box 
during  the  hurricane,  won  cleverly  from  Mr.  Blewitt's  Dry 
Toast — a  very  good-looking  horse,  but  one  that  has  given 
his  trainer  some  trouble.  The  Stand  Nursery  brought  out  a  large 
field,  and  was  won  by  Mr.  II.  Milner's  leniently-treated  Solace, 
Mr.  Kilsyth's  smart  selling-plater  Euclid  being  second,  giving  an 
enormous  amount  of  weight — 2  st.  10  lbs. — to  the  winner.  Well 
might  his  owner  land  a  heavy  stake  on  this  colt  early  in  the 
season  in  a  selling  race !  The  Select  Stakes,  true  to  its  name, 
brought  out  a  small  but  select  field  of  four.  Mr.  Milne  r'stwo- 
year-old  Proad  Corrie  was  the  favourite,  though  the  course 
was  the  Rowley  Mile.  Bumptious,  however,  won  very  easily 
from  Melody,  and  his  running  at  Derby  must  have  been  all 
■wrong.  Those  who  have  backed  him  for  the  Cambridgeshire 
are  now  on  good  terms  with  themselves.  Everybody  seemed 
glad  when  the  sport  was  over,  so  miserable  had  the  weather  been. 
On  Thursday,  to  our  horror  on  waking  up,  we  found  the  rain 
again  descending,  so  that  our  walk  on  the  Bury  Hills,  which  we 
had  thoroughly  enjoyed  on  the  two  previous  mornings,  which 
•were  bright  though  chilly,  was  this  day  out  of  the  question.  It 
cleared  up  about  9.30,  only  to  rain  all  the  more  determinedly 
whilst  Messrs.  Tattersall  were  holding  their  sales,  a  very  heavy 
downpour  with  loud  peals  of  thunder  occurring  whilst  Mr.  Scarry's 
yearlings  were  being  disposed  of,  for  one  of  which,  by  the  way,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  gave  1,750  guineas,  a  filly  by  Hampton  out 
of  one  of  the  famous  Agnes  blood — no  wonder  valued  by  the 
Duke  when  we  think  of  the  successes  of  Bend  Or,  Ormonde,  and 
Orme.  About  noon  the  rain  passed  away,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tail-end  of  a  heavy  storm  passing  over  the  Heath  and 
barely  reaching  the  stand,  the  afternoon  was  fine,  though  cold 
and  windy.  Pacing  began  with  the  old-fashioned  Pretby 
Stakes,  which  was  reduced  to  a  match  between  Adoration  and 
Katherine  II,  who  fought  their  Leicester  battle  over  again  ;  but 
as  on  that  occasion  Katherine  H.  was  giving  i2lbs,andnow 
they  were  at  even  weights,  theoretically  the  difference  in  weight 
should  have  given  the  Duke  of  Portland's  filly  the  best  chance,  as 
at  Leicester  Mr.  Milner's  filly  won  apparently  "all  out"  by  a 
length.  However,  Katherine  II.  had  run  badly  since,  and  as  she 
has  been  hard  at  it  from  the  time  she  won  the  Brocklesby  at 
Lincoln,  it  is  probable  that  she  is  going  off,  and  that  Adoration 
is  improving — anyhow,  after  a  close  race  Adoration  won  again  by 
half  a  length.  A  Selling  Pace  for  two-year-olds  was  only 
noticeable  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  C.  D.  Rose  ran  one  of  his 
numerous  well-bred  string,  and  she,  Galoche  by  name,  won.  As 
she  is  by  Galliard  out  of  Lottie,  by  Wellingtonia,  she  did  not 
seem  dear  at  the  460  guineas  Mr.  J.  Hammond  was  satisfied  to 
pay  for  her.  The  Heath  Stakes  was  not  very  exciting,  Rinovata 
winning  from  what  struck  us  as  a  weak  opposition  in  quality,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  boys  used  their  whips  was  an  exhibition 
in  itself. 

Then  came  the  race  of  the  day,  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  with  its 
ten  runners.  Orme  was  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  paddock, 
and  was  a  strong  odds-on  favourite,  ten  to  one  being  offered,  bar 
one,  though  we  believe  John  Porter's  advice  was  to  back  Polyglot 
as  well  as  Orme.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Orme  had  things  all  his 
own  way,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths,  reminding  us  of 
his  mighty  sire's  style  of  winning.  He  is  a  beautiful  colt  in  every 
way,  particularly  when  in  action,  with  his  sweeping,  stealing 
stride,  and  we  hope  he  may  prove  himself  in  the  future  a  worthy 
son  of  an  illustrious  sire.  That  he  has  a  tendency  to  curb,  or  even  a 
curb,  on  his  near  hock  is  unquestionable ;  but  John  Porter  is  a 
master  of  his  calling,  and  will  no  doubt  treat  it  judiciously.  Lord 
Bradford  ran  a  very  nice  colt  in  Sir  Hugo.  We  only  wish  that 
the  owner  may  have  a  good  horse  again.  He  likes  to  run  at 
Newmarket,  and  is  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  of  racing  man  we  have.  Mr.  Tairie's  Guardian 
then  won  a  Selling  Race  ;  but  nobody  would  advance  on  the 
500/.  he  was  entered  to  be  sold  for,  so  he  will  still  be  seen  in 
Ryan's  string  wearing  the  conspicuous  orange  clothing  of  a  most 
fortunate  young  gentleman.  The  Ditch  Mile  Nursery  found  Mr. 
D.  Cooper's  1,600  guineas  DeRetz  a  hot  favourite,  on  the  strength 
of  his  hn\  ing  run  third  to  Conrad  and  Solace  at  the  last  meet- 
ing—as he  then  gave  Solace  3  lbs.  and  ran  her  to  a  neck,  it  seemed 


reasonable  to  suppose  that,  with  6  st.  4  lbs.,  the  identical  weight 
that  Solace  had  carried  when  she  beat  a  large  field  on  Wednesday, 
his  chance  was  a  great  one  ;  but  his  owner  said  he  was  very  bad, 
and  did  not  fancy  him  at  all.  The  owner's  estimate  of  his  colt's 
abilities,  or  rather  his  want  of  abilities,  was  the  correct  one,  Mr. 
Singer's  Arise  winning  by  a  neck  from  Lord  Cholmondeley's  big 
Barcaldine  colt,  Bar-le-Duc.  This  horse  came  with  a  rattle  the 
last  hundred  yards,  and  had  he  done  so  sooner  might  have 
troubled  the  winner.  Only  Catherine  and  Yard  Arm  contested 
the  Southfield  Plate.  Yard  Arm  was  conceding  3  st,  3  lbs.,  a 
lot  of  weight  at  this  time  of  year  to  a  two-year-old  that  can 
gallop  a  bit — besides,  Mr.  Redfern's  powerful  old  horse  has, 
we  think,  of  late  shown  a  dislike  to  racing,  and  his  younger 
opponent  beat  him  pointless.  Yard  Arm  has  been  a  useful 
horse  to  his  owner,  and  is  now  advertised  to  be  sold  for  the 
stud  at  5,000/.  Whatever  his  value  may  be,  we  think  that  he 
will  be  wisely  sent  to  the  stud  next  season.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  thoroughbred  horses  ever  seen.  A  High-weight 
Handicap  Plate  was  the  last  on  the  card.  Though  there  were 
only  five  runners,  the  handicapper  had  done  his  work  so  well  that 
it  was  a  desperate  race  between  four  of  them,  Captain  Laing's 
Lady  Eveline  just  winning  from  Chloridia,  with  Ilildebert  and 
Galloping  Queen  running  a  dead-heat  for  third  place.  The  sales  at 
Messrs.  Tattersall's  paddocks  were  not  particularly  sensational ; 
but,  as  is  always  the  case,  anything  really  well  bred  and  promising 
sold  well. 

A  notice  in  the  papers  that  the  Jockey  Club  had  warned  of? 
a  jockey  in  the  North  shows  that  they  are  determined  to  put 
down  malpractices  with  a  firm  hand.  The  racing  on  Friday 
has  one  very  important  feature,  which  may  possibly  enable  thoso 
who  assert  that  Queen's  Birthday  should  have  won  last  year's 
St.  Leger  to  have  colouring  given  to  their  arguments,  for  that 
genuine  stayer  and  Blue  Green,  who  is  really  in  his  best  form 
now,  will  fight  their  Leger  battle  over  again  in  the  Rose- 
Plate. 


NEW  LIGHTS  ON  CAUSATION. 

O VIRTUOUS  Anti-Parnellite  seceder  ! 
'Tis  a  sorrowful  reflection,  we  confess, 
That  they  charge  you  with  the  "  murder  "  of  your  leader 

In  the  columns  of  a  patriotic  press. 
It  is  also  a  disheartening  confession 

That  the  fury  of  the  people  so  you  dread, 
That  you  dare  not  join  a  funeral  procession 

Lest  the  broken-hearted  mourners  break  your  head. 
We  acknowledge,  in  respect  of  either  matter, 

An  intelligible  sympathy  with  you  ; 
Only — how  connect  the  former  with  the  latter  ? 
Pray  explain  the  correlation  of  the  two. 

Deprecation  of  the  lamentable  error 

Of  these  menaces  of  alienated  friends 
With  predictions  of  a  coming  "  Reign  of  Terror,"" 

You  appear  to  fancy,  naturally  blends. 
You  object  to  their  describing  you  as  "  hounding 

Him  to  death  "  to  whom  your  loyalty  you  vowed 
You  complain  of  reckless  journalists  as  "sounding 
Trumpet-calls  upon  the  passions  of  the  crowd." 
And  that  each  of  these  proceedings  is  a  matter 

For  remonstrance  we  can  quite  agree  with  you  ; 
Only — does  the  former  act  involve  the  latter  P 
Or  how  do  you  perchance  connect  the  two  ? 

Then  you  say  it  isn't  only  their  repeatings 

Of  incendiary  language — not  at  all ; 
'Tis  "  concerted  action  " — that,  and  "  secret  meetings,"' 

Have  convinced  you  that  for  violence  they  call. 
All  the  same,  the  "secret  meeting"  of  a  faction 
Seems  an  incident  of  well-remembered  days  ; 
While  as  to  what  you  call  "  concerted  action" — 
Well,  it's  not  a  wholly  unfamiliar  phrase. 
But  though  concert  is  a  most  suspicious  matter 

Where  there's  outrage  for  its  sequel,  it  is  true, 
Still,  you  have  observed  the  former  and  the  latter 
And  disputed  the  connexion  of  the  two. 

We  had  thought  that  if  an  article'denouncing 

Anti-Parnellites  as  traitors  and  forsworn 
Had,  for  some  of  you,  been  followed  by  a  trouncing' 

From  the  mob  on  the  ensuing  morrow  morn, 
You  would  never  hold  that  "  leader  "  instrumental 

In  the  outrage  that  your  dignity  resents, 
But  discover  in  the  two  an  accidental 

And  fortuitous  succession  of  events. 
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We  should  look  to  you  in  dealing  with  the  matter 
All  suggestions  of  causation  to  pooh-pooh, 

To  observe  the  former  fact  and  then  the  latter, 
And  suspect  no  sort  of  link  between  the  two. 

But  can  it  be,  O  eloquent  O'Br-en ! 

O  impassioned  Mr.  D-ll-n  !  can  it  be 
That  at  last  you  are  beginning  to  descry  an 

Antecedent  in  its  consequent,  and  see 
Tbat  a  crime  may  with  a  cause  that  seems  to  fit  it 

Be  connected  in  a  way  you  never  dreamed, 
If  the  presence  of  incitements  to  commit  it 
Isn't  quite  the  mere  irrelevance  it  seemed  ? 
Yes  !  at  length  no  doubt  you  rightly  view  the  matter, 

And  if  mischief  to  your  precious  selves  accrue, 
While  your  adversaries  provocation  scatter — ■ 
Why,  in  future  you'll  associate  the  two. 


REVIEWS. 


SCHLIEMANN'S  EXCAVATIONS.* 


THE  volumes  in  which  Dr.  Schliemann  recorded  his  extraor- 
dinary discoveries,  and  the  inferences  which  he  drew  from 
them,  were  interesting  but  confusing.  New  facts  hurried  up, 
modifying  theories.  The  Doctor  had  opened  a  fresh  field  in  science 
and  history ;  it  was  not  possible  that  he,  or  any  one,  should 
straightway  understand  all  that  his  discoveries  meant.  Since  he 
dug  at  Hissarlik  and  Mycenae,  other  excavations,  in  Sparta, 
Attica,  fiic  islands,  and  Egypt,  have  illustrated  his  finds  and  in- 
creased our  field  of  comparison.  Dr.  Schuchhardt,  of  Hanover,  has, 
therefore,  written  a  book  in  which  he  tries  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries,  as  far  as  they  can  be  understood. 
The  work  is  excellently  translated  by  Miss  Eugenie  Sellers. 
Except  for  such  a  phrase  as  "  belongs  here,"  Miss  Sellers's  style 
is  good,  and  the  reader  is  never  reminded  that  he  is  occupied  with 
a  book  rendered  from  the  German.  Miss  Sellers  has  added  useful 
references  to  classical  authors,  and  to  objects  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  an  account  of  those  remarkable  works  of  early  art, 
the  Vapheio  golden  cups.  The  volume  is  also  enriched  by  an 
introduction,  which  we  only  wish  were  longer,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  probably  the  English  scholar  most  deeply 
read  in  Homeric  archaeology.  That  archaeology,  as  Mr.  Leaf  says, 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  created.  Before  him  we  knew 
nothing,  by  actual  inspection,  of  Homeric  realien — swords,  orna- 
ments, implements.  As  Mr.  Leaf  remarks,  the  problems  now 
are,  "  What  is  the  true  relation  of  the  Mycenaean  civilization  to 
the  Homeric  poems  ?  "  and  "  What  is  its  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  classical  Greece  ?  "  Briefly,  we  are  inclined  to  reply — 
(i)  That  the  Homeric  poems  were  composed  when  the  civiliza- 
tion revealed  by  the  Schliemann  spade  still  existed,  in  a  form  but 
little  modified.  (2)  That  a  great  interval  of  time  and  revolution 
separated  this  old  civilization  from  the  earliest  culture  in  Greece 
of  which  we  have  documentary  evidence.  The  return  of  the 
Heraclidns,  as  in  tradition,  makes  a  break  between  the  Greek 
world  as  Homer  knew  it,  and  the  Greek  world  of  Archilochus. 
Naturallv,  Mr.  Leaf  does  not  agree  with  the  extraordinary  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Schuchhardt  that,  in  the  Odyssey,  Thrinacia  "  is  in 
reality  the  Peloponnesus,  the  home  of  Circe."  Thrinacia  was  no 
more  the  home  of  Circe  than  Bayswater  was  ;  she  dwelt  far  off 
Thrinacia  in  the  yEaean  isle.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that,  in  the 
Odyssey,  the  Peloponnesus  "is  lost  in  a  magic  mist."  The  poet 
of  the  Odyssey  knows  Malea,  and  Pylos,  and  Sparta  perfectly 
well.  Mr.  Leaf  says  that  "  nothing  on  the  linguistic  side  prevents 
our  referring  the  Iliad  to  European  Greece,  and  therefore  to  pre- 
Dorian  days."  His  working  hypothesis  is  that  the  Homeric  poems 
"  really  do  depict,  as  contemporaries,  the  Achaean  age  as  they  pro- 
fess." They  represent  a  state  of  manners  and  customs  which  must 
have  been  utterly  unknown  to  the  Ionians  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
To  credit  Ionians  with  the  authorship  "  not  only  assumes  a  trained 
historical  imagination,  but  involves  actual  archaeological  study, 
such  as  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  genius  of  a  young  and  rising 
nation."  So  we  have  always  argued,  and  we  welcome  Mr.  Leaf's 
remark,  as  it  seems  greatly  to  restrict  the  area  of  time  in  which 
large  interpolations,  at  least,  were  possible.  True,  Mr.  Leaf 
would  admit  that  the  later  portions  of  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  be 
of  Ionian  authorship,  continuations.  But  we  doubt,  on  his  own 
lines,  the  probability  of  such  sequels  being  made  in  a  later  age. 
Facts  may  gradually  convert  Mr.  Leaf  from  what  we  consider 
his  extreme  views  about  the  composite  character  of  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  ;  nay,  had  we  space,  we  think  we  might  show  that  his 
present  position  is  hardly  consistent  with  some  theories  of  inter- 
polation in  his  learned  notes  to  the  Iliad.  If  the  ?-emaniements 
of  the  Chansons  de  geste  be  compared  with  the  old  chansons 
themselves,  we  think  that  the  difference  of  tone,  in  an  analogous 
example,  would  make  for  our  view,  and  against  Mr.  Leafs  theory 
of  Ionian  sequels.  But  arguments  of  that  kind  at  most  only 
suggest  a  presumption  in  our  favour. 

*  Schliemann's  Excai-atwvs.  By  Dr.  C.  Schuchhardt.  Translated  by 
Euge'nie  Sellers.    London  :  Macmillan.  1891. 


The  remains  in  Mycenae  are  of  two  epochs.  There  are  the 
"  shaft  tombs,"  which  Dr.  Schliemann  discovered  and  rifled,  and 
there  are  the  "  beehive  tombs,"  which  were  rifled  long  ago.  There 
are  no  traces  of  Assyrian  influence  (through  Phoenicia)  in  the 
treasures  of  the  shaft  tombs,  there  are  such  traces  in  the  beehive 
tombs  of  Attica.  The  golden  cups  of  the  Vapheio  tomb,  near 
Amyclae,  are  improvements,  great  improvements,  on  the  lines  of 
the  art  of  the  shaft  tombs.  Mr.  Leaf  concludes  that,  if  any  part 
of  the  Mycenaean  age  corresponds  to  the  age  depicted  in  the  Iliad, 
it  is  the  period  of  the  beehive  tombs — that  is,  pre-Dorian.  In  one 
respect,  Hoaieric  customs  differ  from  Mycenaean.  The  dead  are 
burned  and  buried  in  howes  in  the  Iliad.  At  Mycenae  they  were 
imperfectly  mummified  and  buried  in  shafts.  But  the  Iliad  de- 
scribes burials  during  a  siege  ;  a  la  guerre  comme  a  la  guerre. 
The  body  of  Sarpedon,  as  Mr.  Leaf  judiciously  remarks,  is  carried 
far  off  to  his  own  people,  that  it  may  be  preserved  (Topxveiv) 
"with  a  tomb  and  grave-stone,  for  such  is  the  due  of  the  dead. 
Now  Herodotus  uses  raptxtveiv  for  the  Egyptian  process  of  mum- 
mification. Thus  in  peace  Homeric  men  may  really  have  been 
buried  in  the  graves  of  Mycenae.  The  dress  of  the  shaft  tombs  is 
different  from  Homeric  dress;  but  that  of  the  beehive  tombs 
appears  to  have  been  similar  to  Homeric  costume.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wonderful  inlaid  gold-work  of  the  Mycenaean  sword-blades 
is  precisely  what  Homer  often  describes.  On  the  whole,  the 
Homeric  descriptions  correspond  very  closely  to  the  remains  of  the 
Mycenaean  age.  But  the  remains  found  at  Hissarlik  (Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's Troy)  are  far  more  barbarous  : — '  The  dwellers  on  the  hill 
of  Hissarlik  were  at  a  completely  different,  and  altogether  lower, 
level  of  civilization  than  the  royal  race  of  Mycenae.'  Yet  Homer 
regards  the  culture  in  each  case  as  identical.  So,  if  Homer 
correctly  describes  the  Achreans,  his  Trojans  are  quite  ima- 
ginary." 

WTe  have  given  so  much  of  our  space  to  Mr.  Leaf's  few  pages 
because  they  really  contain  the  true  gist  of  the  matter.  Dr. 
Schuchhardt  does  not  appear  to  understand,  as  Mr.  Leaf  does,  how 
great  a  gulf  separates  the  Achaeans  and  the  Hissarlik  people, 
whom,  with  Homer  in  our  minds,  we  hardly  care  to  call  Trojans. 
xHissarlik  may  have  been  all  the  Troy  there  ever  was,  but  her 
people  were  infinitely  below  the  Trojans  of  Homer.  Be  Troy 
Bunarbashi,  or  be  it  Hissarlik,  the  walls  of  the  Ilios  of  poetry, 
"  like  a  mist,  rose  into  towers "  at  the  singing  of  Homer  only. 
According  to  Dr.  Schuchhardt  himself,  "  in  the  golden  era  of  the 
citadel"  (Hissarlik)  "the  buildings  were  constructed  of  clay 
bricks."  The  walls  of  Tiryns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  "  colossal 
roughly-hewn  blocks."  A  comparison  of"  Trojan"  with  Mycenaean, 
gold  work  even  more  absolutely  proves,  to  our  mind, 
that  Hissarlik  and  Mycenae  are  of  quite  different  periods  and. 
stages  of  culture.  We  do  not  believe  in  "  the  imposing  palaces  '* 
of  Hissarlik.  If  it  were  Troy,  it  must  have  fallen  long  before, 
the  swift  ships  of  the  Mycenaean  Achaeans  drew  near  it. 

As  to  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  both  tradition  and  the  actual 
remains  prove  Tiryns  to  have  been  much  the  more  ancient.  The 
wall-painting  of  Tiryns — the  man  leaping  on  a  bull's  back — is 
curiously  illustrated  by  the  wonderfully  advanced  art  on  the 
Vapheio  cups.  But  the  wall  may  have  been  painted  at  a  late 
date  in  the  history  of  the  building.  We  have  no  room  to  discuss 
the  palace  of  Tiryns.  As  regards  the  women's  quarters,  it  does 
not  correspond  to  Homeric  descriptions.  It  would  be  necessary, 
as  Mr.  Leaf  says,  to  drive  a  doorway  through  the  back  of  the 
megaron  at  Tiryns,  and  to  abolish  what  we  may  call  the  harem, 
the  second  court,  with  its  appurtenances.  The  most  interesting 
point,  perhaps,  in  Dr.  Schuehhardt's  account  of  Mycenae  is  his 
contention  that  all  the  shaft  tombs  wTere  not  absolutely  con- 
temporary, that  the  signs  of  haste  in  burial  were  merely  caused 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  slab-roofs,  and  that  the  interment  of  the 
bodies  was  not  simultaneous.  Thus  we  may  not  have  here  those 
who  fell  with  Agamemnon  in  a  single  night,  a  romantic  hypo- 
thesis to  which  we  naturally  lean.  Apparently  those  cannot 
be  the  graves  of  Agamemnon  and  his  company  which  were? 
shown  to  Pausanias.  In  his  time  they  must  have  been  far 
under  the  surface.  But  this  only  makes  more  curious  Dr. 
Schliemann's  discovery  of  graves  so  very  like  a  large  Royal 
sepulchre.  Dr.  Schuehhardt's  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
tombs,  his  attempt  to  discriminate  between  graves  of  men  and 
of  women,  is  minute  and  interesting.  The  rings,  with  intaglio 
seals,  suggest  a  question.  No  traces  of  writing  have  been  found  ;. 
but  what  would  be  the  use  of  seals  to  men  who  never  had  to 
affix  their  signets  as  signatures  on  a  document  ?  True,  they 
might  seal  up  casks  and  even  doors,  but  the  original  seals  of  Asia, 
the  cylinders,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  invented  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  for  signets.  As  to  the  date,  a  capital  "  line  "  is  got 
through  the  sword-blades  inlaid  with  hunting  scenes.  Just  such, 
a  sword  is  found  in  the  grave  of  Aa  Hotep,  mother  of  Ah  Mose,, 
"who  freed  Egypt  from  the  Hyksos  about  1600  B.C."  As  to  the 
whole  civilization,  Dr.  Schuchhardt  will  not  call  it  Greek,  but  an 
example  of  the  elements  out  of  which  Greek  life  was  developed, 
Phrygian,  Carian,  Egyptian,  and  "  island  "  elements.  But  there 
are  distinct  tendencies  "  to  a  new  individual  growth,"  and  proofs 
of  Lydian  and  Phrygian  influence.  Dr.  Schuchhardt  is  quite  opposed 
to  Mr.  Leaf,  and  to  our  own  opinions,  when  he  avers  that 
"  the  Homeric  poems  represent,  for  the  most  part,  Greek  condi- 
tions after  the  Dorian  migration,"  but  retain  memories  of  pre- 
Dorian  days.  Dr.  Schuchhardt  would  clearly  make  the  poems 
extremely  composite,  and  the  work  of  very  diiferent  and  distant 
epochs  and  countries.  Probably  he  and  Mr.  Leaf  might  come  to 
a  modus  vivendi ;  as  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that  the. 
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epics  "were  pieced  together  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  from 
songs  which  had  gradually  come  into  existence  during  a  period 
which  extended  over  centuries."  We  would  as  lief  believe  the 
same  about  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  nor  do  we  at  all 
doubt  that  any  German  could  prove  his  case  against  Scott,  or 
against  Miltonic  unity,  by  internal  evidence  only.  "When  Dr. 
Schuchhardt  boldly  says  that  "  ironis  in  Homer  almost  always 
used  for  tools  and  weapons,"  we  marvel  at  his  audacity.  But 
•certainly  there  is  plenty  of  iron  in  Homer;  none  at  all  is 
said  to  have  been  found  at  Mycenae,  and,  if  traces  of  red 
mouldy  rust  had  existed,  we  presume  that  they  would  not 
have  escaped  Dr.  Schliemann's  notice.  Dr.  Schuchhardt  was, 
apparently,  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  latest 
writings  on  prehistoric  Greeks  in  Egypt.  Perhaps  Mr.  Petrie's 
article  in  the  Hellenic  Society's  Journal  may,  in  some  points, 
modify  his  opinions.  At  all  events,  all  our  opinions  on  Homeric 
archaeology  must  await  confirmation  or  confutation  from  new 
research  in  the  Levant.  Dr.  Schliemann  opened  up  a  lost  age  to 
knowledge ;  he  is  the  Homer  of  the  spade,  but  every  year  sees 
additions  to  our  information.  A  trace  of  prehistoric  Greek 
writing  would  alter  men's  views  of  the  whole  topic,  but  we  are 
not  sanguine  about  the  chances  of  such  a  discovery.  Meanwhile, 
Dr.  Schuchhardt  writes  very  clearly,  learnedly,  and  in  good  temper, 
and  Miss  Sellers's  excellent  translation  makes  his  book  even 
more  valuable  in  English  than  in  German. 


NOVELS.* 

IN  Thyrza  Mr.  Gissiug  has  written  a  story  after  so  con- 
scientious a  fashion  that  it  taxes  the  powers  of  a  reviewer  to 
treat  it  with  sufficient  care  and  seriousness.  It  may  be  broadly 
said  that  Thyrza,  without  being  exactly  a  novel  with  a  purpose, 
is  one  in  which  social  questions  of  the  day  are  discussed  with 
courage  and  persistence.  Mr.  Gissing  is  supposed  to  be  the  photo- 
grapher of  the  London  poor,  and  in  the  course  of  pushing  with 
his  camera  up  slums  and  courts  in  the  East  End  we  have  seen 
him  taken  to  task  for  his  cynicism  and  his  excess  of  realism.  To 
ourselves  it  does  not  appear  that  the  author  of  such  a  book  as 
Thyrza  deserves  any  reproof  of  this  kind.  Our  warning  to  him 
would  rather  be  to  avoid  anything  like  an  excess  of  sentiment  or 
a  too  rose-coloured  view  of  the  society  he  describes.  We  are  by 
no  means  sorry  to  see  him  leaning  in  the  direction  of  sentiment, 
and  if  his  artisans,  shopgirls,  and  lodging-house  keepers  are  very 
different  from  their  Parisian  analogues  as  described  by,  let  us  say, 
M.  Huysmans,  so  much  the  worse  for  French  naturalism.  We 
are  happy  to  be  spared  a  description  of  the  dpres  senteurs  of 
the  room  where  Lydia  and  Thyrza  lived.  But  we  do  think 
it  a  fault,  and  almost  the  only  fault  of  an  engaging  study  of 
life,  that  the  good  characters  are  all  so  very  virtuous  and  self- 
denying,  so  inherently  refined  and  lovable,  while  the  bad  cha- 
racters are  all  so  mildly  bad,  and  so  open  to  reform.  This  is  not 
truth,  although  it  may  be  a  pleasanter  error  than  the  desperate 
pessimism  of  the  French. 

Thyrza  Trant,  the  central  figure  of  Mr.  Gissing's  book,  is  a 
very  carefully-drawn  study  of  the  artistic  nature  developed  in 
the  lowest  stratum  of  London  life,  meeting  with  sympathy  and 
admiration  from  those  more  commonplace  souls  which  naturally 
surround  it,  yet  unable  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  supply. 
With  great  delicacy,  the  author  contrives  to  make  us  feel  that 
Thyrza,  very  innocently  and  helplessly,  disturbs  the  lives  of  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  her ;  it  is  a  gracious  touch  that  at  the 
close,  when  her  bodily  force  is  exhausted  by  the  weary  and  hope- 
less waiting  for  an  ideal  which  can  never  be  attained,  Thyrza 
dies  at  last,  not  from  the  climax  of  her  own  disappointment,  but 
from  the  extremity  of  joy  in  hearing  of  her  sister's  happiness. 
It  is  the  final  flower  of  her  sweet  and  pathetic  unfitness  for  life. 

Of  the  other  characters  in  the  book,  the  vulgarest  are  the  best 
drawn.  Miss  Totty  Nancarrow  introduces  an  element  of  humour 
which  is  refreshing ;  doubtless  in  fear  of  seeming  to  imitate 
Dickens,  Mr.  Gissing  is  apt  to  take  his  Alsatians  a  little  over- 
gravely.  We  like,  too,  Luke  Ackroyd,  the  Lancashire  lad, 
although  he  would  certainly  be  none  the  worse  for  a  stronger 
touch  and  a  more  vigorous  "  naturalism  " ;  he  is  sometimes  a  very 
"  kid-glove "  artisan.  The  gentlefolks,  especially  the  unhappy 
idealist  and  failure,  Walter  Egremont,  are  occasionally  somewhat 
shadowy.  But  we  must  not  part  from  Thyrza  with  even  a 
suggestion  of  blame.  It  is  a  very  wholesome  and  vivid  book, 
stimulating  and  picturesque,  and  full  of  observations  of  life  and 
manners.  It  may  be  specially  noted  that  in  two  cases  women 
propose  marriage  to  men,  and  in  each  instance  not  merely  with- 
out immodesty,  but  with  great  tact  and  fine  feeling.  Certain 
scenes,  and  among  them  we  may  especially  point  to  Mrs. 
Ormonde's  invasion  of  the  crowded  coffee-shop  in  the  Caledonian 
Road,  prove  that  Mr.  Gissing  possesses  a  remarkable  gift  in  depict- 
ing sordid  centres  of  bustling  everyday  life. 

*  Thyrza.  A  Tale.  By  George  Gissing.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  & 
Co. 

Master  of  her  Life.  A  Novel.  Bv  Ladv  Constance  Howard  and  Ada 
Fielder  King.    3  vols.    Londou :  F.  V.  White  &  Co. 

Haythorne' s  Daughter.  By  Paul  Warren.  -3  vols.  London  :  Hurst  & 
Blackett. 

The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  London  :  Ward,  Lock, 
&  Co. 


Two  writers,  not  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  rapidly  construct- 
ing slight  sensational  stories,  have  combined  to  write  Master  of 
her  Life.  It  is  the  story  of  a  proud  young  Englishwoman  who 
marries  "a  haughty  Muscovite — without  exception  the  most 
profligate  noble  at  the  Court  of  H.M.  the  Czar."  The  scene  is 
laid  in  preposterously  high  life,  and  all  the  characters  strike 
jewelled  gongs,  match  richest  shades  of  purple  velvet  to  their 
dazzlingly  fair  skins,  allow  contemptuous  smiles  to  play  around 
their  well-cut  mouths,  and  let  all  the  unbridled  passion  of  their 
most  licentious  natures  shine  from  their  bold,  black  eyes.  At  the 
close  of  the  book,  most  of  the  plot  of  which  is  laid  in  Russia, 
there  is  a  dynamite  explosion,  and  the  libertine  of  the  story,  a 
certain  Grand  Duke,  is  "  literally  shattered  to  atoms."  In  this 
dispersed  condition,  however,  "curses  and  anathema  were  hurled 
from  his  lips,"  and  some  other  fragment  of  him  had  leisure  to  he 
"  furious  at  the  hand  of  death  daring  to  strike  at  him — he,  with 
all  his  rank  and  riches."  This  absurdity  gives  not  an  unfair 
notion  of  Master  of  her  Life,  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  can 
have  needed  two  authors  to  produce  a  book  so  perfectly  silly. 

If  Haythorne  s  Daughter  is  a  first  novel  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  "  Paul  Warren  "  may  achieve  success  as  a  painter  of 
social  life.  The  plot,  on  which  we  need  not  dwell,  is  fairly 
interesting,  although  somewhat  obvious  and  mechanical  in  the 
conduct  of  the  intrigue.  The  conversations  are  bright  without 
being  flippant,  and  natural  without  being  tedious.  The  descrip- 
tions of  Indian  life  in  the  first  volume  are  often  so  graphic  that 
we  are  a  little  disappointed  when  Olive  and  her  husband  come 
back  to  England  and  to  a  less  original  treatment  of  ordinary 
provincial  society.  Never  illiterate,  yet  never  particularly  well 
written,  without  any  originality,  but  always  graceful  and  sensible, 
there  is  very  little  in  Haytho7-ne's  Daughter  that  calls  for  critical 
notice.  The  fault  of  the  book  is  that,  although  a  profusion  of 
facts  about  the  characters,  and  particularly  about  the  heroine,  are 
told  us,  yet  the  personages  are  not  so  distinguished  as  to  leave  us 
impressed  with  their  individual  qualities.  The  places  in  which 
they  move  are  often  vividly  enough  depicted ;  they  themselves 
remain  shadowy.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  inexperience, 
and  may  be  removed  by  careful  practice. 

In  his  kaleidoscopic  preface  to  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  a 
preface  made  up  of  little  fragments  of  coloured  paradox  which 
you  may  rattle  into  any  shape  you  please,  Mr.  Wilde  seems  to 
claim  for  his  tale  consideration  as  a  work  of  art,  and  to  deprecate 
every  other  critical  attitude.  We  are  sure  that  he  will  not  wish 
us  to  go  beneath  the  surface  of  his  book,  or  look  upon  its  author 
in  any  light  but  that  of  one  who  desires  to  be,  as  he  says,  "  the 
creator  of  beautiful  things."  We  will,  accordingly,  waive  our 
right  to  ask  whether  certain  subjects  make  a  suitable  theme 
for  fiction,  or  whether  the  luscious  fabrication  of  "  a  New 
Hedonism  "  is  condoned  by  the  fume  of  sulphur  in  the  last 
chapter.  We  may  leave  all  this  to  the  Nonconformist  Conscience, 
which  will  probably  thank  Mr.  Wilde  for  his  "  timely  exposures  " 
of  the  wickedness  of  high  life.  In  the  following  remarks  we  shall 
endeavour,  with  as  much  candour  as  possible,  to  show  what 
measure  of  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilde  for  the  technical  execution 
of  Dorian  Gray. 

The  story  is  one  of  the  essentially  fantastic  order,  which  Crtibillon 
Jils  and  the  boudoir  novelists  of  his  age  may  be  said  to  have  invented, 
in  which  the  evolution  of  a  modern  and  realistic  plot  is  disturbed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  single  wholly  incredible  incident.  This 
is  a  kind  of  story  more  frequent  in  French  literature  than  in 
English,  and  the  very  type  of  it  is  Balzac's  Peau  de  Chagrin.  It 
belongs  to  a  perfectly  legitimate  class  of  fiction,  but  it  so  inter- 
weaves the  threads  of  romanticism  and  naturalism  that  it  de- 
mands extraordinary  tact.  The  skill  required  is  analogous  to 
dancing  on  the  tight  rope.  The  storyteller  tells  us  what  we 
know  could  not  possibly  have  happened,  and  he  refuses  us  even 
the  satisfaction  of  supposing  ourselves  the  victims  of  an  illusion. 
In  order  to  keep  us  interested,  he  is  incessantly  entertaining  us 
with  local  colour. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Wilde  has  shown  considerable 
adroitness  in  the  general  conduct  of  his  story.  A  painter  produces 
a  marvellous  portrait  of  a  beautiful  young  man  ;  the  latter  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  the  changes  which  passion,  sin,  and  ad- 
vancing age  will  make  in  his  own  personal  appearance  should  be 
recorded  on  the  portrait  and  not  on  himself.  This  wish  is  ful- 
filled, to  the  infinite  horror  of  the  young  man.  We  confess 
that  we  do  not  clearly  see  why  he  should  be  so  much  distressed. 
In  the  Peau  de  Chagrin  every  fragment  of  the  hero's  action 
positively  and  obviously  lessened  the  entire  substance  of  his  life. 
That  was  horrible,  indeed  ;  but  why  the  fact  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  existence  is  reflected  on  a  locked-up  canvas,  which  acts  as 
scapegoat,  and  secures  the  hero  a  practical  immortality  of  youth 
and  beauty,  should  so  greatly  distress  Dorian  Gray,  we  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  totally  unable  to  understand. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  style  in  which  this  singular  fantasy 
is  told  is  careful  and  distinct.  Its  fault,  indeed,  is  that  it  is  too 
careful.  The  excessive  elaboration  of  the  sentences,  the  loaded 
splendour  of  the  adjectives,  is  overdone.  There  is  no  repose,  no 
reserve.  The  author  models  himself,  sometimes  very  closely, 
upon  Mr.  Pater ;  but  he  has  not.  his  master's  subtlety.  The  book 
is  more  interesting  as  an  essay  on  self-indulgence  than  as  a  novel. 
Mr.  Wilde  appears  to  think,  and  he  should  know ;  perhaps  he  feels 
a  little,  though  not  very  poignantly ;  he  does  not  appear  to  see  at 
all.  The  descriptions  in  Dorian  Gray  are  drawn  with  laborious 
care,  and  with  an  evident  desire  to  obtain  freshness  of  effect  through 
novel  and  violent  imagery.    But  they  never  rise  above  still  life 
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and  hric-a-brac.  "When  such  a  scene  is  attempted  as  Dorian's 
visit  to  the  opium  den,  or  the  interview  with  Alan  Campbell, 
the  art  of  the  storyteller  fails  him,  and  we  do  not  realize  what 
happened.  Some  of  the  rich  lists  of  reminiscences,  though  out  of 
place  in  a  story,  have  a  curious  attraction  ;  and  it  is  not  always 
that  Mr.  AVilde,  in  spite  of  his  odd  air  of  dogmatic  earnestness — 
a  sort  of  priggishness  turned  inside  out — becomes  ridiculous.  He 
makes  us  laugh,  however,  at  a  wrong  place  when  Hallward  draws 
out  a  long  Don  Giovanni  list,  with  names  and  coats-of-arms,  of 
the  young  men  of  fashion  whom  Dorian  has  led  astray.  Finally, 
then,  we  consider  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  the  result  of 
strenuous  effort  by  an  accomplisked  man  whose  true  talent  does 
not  lie  in  the  path  of  storytelling,  but  who  is  too  clever  to 
fail  altogether  in  doing  anything  to  which  he  has  given  pains. 
So  much  toil  has  evidently  gone  to  the  production  of  this  book, 
and  it  is  so  genuine  an  attempt  to  write  well  in  a  kind  in  which 
bad  writing  is  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  we  honestly 
regret  not  being  able  to  praise  it  in  a  more  unqualified  fashion. 


EARLY  LIFE  OF  BISHOP  WORDSWORTH.* 

THERE  is,  we  think,  but  one  possible  objection  to  the  pleasant 
volume  in  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  has  gathered 
up  his  memories  of  the  first  and  what,  we  may  hope,  will 
be  much  the  shorter,  as  it  is  already  the  shorter,  half  of 
his  long  life.  And  that  objection  he  has  parried  so  natu- 
rally and  gracefully  in  his  preface  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
insist  much  on  it.  There  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  a  very  little 
of  what  the  Laureate  would  call  "  good  garrulity,"  chiefly  about 
the  later  chapters  of  these  volumes,  and  perhaps  the  numerous 
letters  from  friends  which  the  Bishop  prints  relating  to  his  own 
performances  are  not  invariably  of  the  first  interest  in  themselves, 
or  even  by  reason  of  their  signatures.  But  this  concession  made 
to  the  "  Ideal  of  a  Heathen  Critic,"  as  entertained  by  certain 
friends  of  ours,  the  task  of  carping  is  pretty  well  over.  Bishop 
Wordsworth  was  well  entitled  to  write  such  a  book  as  this.  He 
has  a  most  interesting  history  ;  he  has  known  most  interesting 
people  ;  he  has  been  art  and  part  in  most  interesting  transactions. 
No  man  living,  or  who  ever  lived,  has  given  such  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  English  type  of  combined  athletics  and  scholarship 
as  the  man  who  was  the  starter,  or  took  part  in  the  starting,  of 
the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
cricket  match,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race,  who 
himself  took  a  distinguished  part  in  all  three,  and  who  afterwards 
composed  a  Greek  grammar  which,  despite  a  little  parochial  diffi- 
culty, soon  won  its  way  to  the  position  of  the  accepted  Greek 
grammar  of  England,  and  would  never  have  lost  that  position 
(if  it  has  yet  lost  it)  but  for  the  modern  corruption  of  Greek 
grammars  in  English.  Few  men  have  had  such  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  life — the  undergraduate  life — of  both  Universities  as 
the  son  of  a  Master  of  Trinity,  who  was  himself  a  student  of 
Christ  Church.  Few,  again,  have  had  amore remarkable  setof  friends 
than  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Selborne,  Cardinal  Manning,  Sir  Francis 
Doyle,  Mr.  Hope-Scott,  Lord  Canning,  Bishop  Hamilton  of 
Salisbury,  and  others,  most  of  whom  were  his  pupils  as  well  as 
his  friends.  No  one  perhaps  now  survives  who  can  tell  the  life 
of  the  public  schools  before  the  modern  flood  so  well  as  this 
Harrow  boy  and  Winchester  master,  who  ceased  to  be  even  the 
latter  all  but  fifty  years  ago.  Few  have  had  such  a  curious  and 
on  the  whole  such  a  successful  taste  of  an  experience  not  invariably 
productive  of  pleasure  or  profit  to  the  person  concerned,  the 
incumbency  by  an  Englishman  of  pastoral  and  magistral  posts 
in  Scotland.  Nor  are  what  may  be  called  the  Bishop's  essentials 
unworthy  of  what  may  be  called  his  accidentals.  It  would  be 
invidious  and  unnecessary  to  compare  him  in  detail  with  his 
brother  in  the  flesh,  in  dignity,  and  in  combination  of  theological 
and  profane  scholarship,  Christopher  of  Lincoln.  But  the  very  fact 
that  there  is  something  not  a  little  tempting  in  the  comparison  is 
a  high  compliment  to  the  survivor. 

The  book  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  or  perhaps  four 
parts— the  history  of  the  author's  youth  and  Oxford  days,  that  of 
his  Winchester  mastership,  a  short  appendix  on  the  Oxford 
Movement  occasioned  chiefly  by  Cardinal  Newman's  letters  and 
Dean  Church's  recently  published  work,  and  a  collection  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  verse  exercises  and  jeux  $  esprit.  These  last, 
others  of  which  are  scattered  through  the  text,  are  very  agreeable 
things — now  getting,  alas !  very  rare — and  some  of  them  are  capital. 
But  need  the  Bishop  have  been  so  very  severe  on  the  famous  and 
no  doubt  indefensible  januam  in  Sir  Walter's  or  Lockhart's 
epitaph  on  Maida?  It  was  amply  apologized  for,  and  besides 
his  Lop  of  St.  Andrews  is  rather  given  himself  to  taking  such 
licenses  as  ferreis  for  a  dissyllable,  concionaturum  for  a  first 
penthemimer,  sive  sciurus  erat  for  a  last,  and  so  forth.  These 
things  are  of  course  not  exactly  on  a  level  with  jdnwum,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority,  but  to  a  certain  extent  they  "  grow  to  "  it, 
and  are  not  quite  the  rigour  of  the  game.  In  so  large  a  bulk, 
however  (probably  itself  the  smaller  part  of  his  composition  of 
the  kind),  some  latitude  must  be  given,  and  some  of  the  Bishop's 
verses  are  charming,  the  best  being  the  almost  famous  epitaph  on 
his  first  wife  : — 

I  nimium  dilecta,  vocat  Deus  :  I  bona  nostra; 
Pars  animoe  :  majrens  altera,  disce  sequi, 
than  which  there  are  few  better  modern  examples  of  the  in- 
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comparable  terseness  of  Latin.  Nothing  shows  this  terseness 
better  than  the  English  version,  excellent  as  it  is,  of  the  late 
Lord  Derby : — 

Too  dearly  loved,  thy  God  hath  called  thee,  go: 

Go,  thou  hest  portion  of  this  widowed  heart, 
And  thou,  poor  remnant,  lingering  here  in  woe, 
So  learn  to  follow  as  no  more  to  part. 

Here  the  amplification  is  not  surplusage,  and  the  last  line  is  a 
positive  improvement;  but  it  is  undoubted  amplification. 

So  much  has  been  written  lately  about  the  "  Movement  "  that 
we  shall  say  little  of  it  here.  Both  the  writer  and  his  brother 
Christopher  occupied,  as  is  known,  a  position  apart  from  it,  and 
much  nearer  to  what  is  rather  unjustly  called  the  High  and  Dry 
school ;  and  Charles,  though  an  Oxford  man,  was  out  of  Oxford 
during  the  thick  of  it.  His  strictures  on  its  haphazard  and  un- 
learned  character  are  but  too  just  as  to  Newman,  but  rather  un- 
just to  Pusey  ;  and  it  is  still  more  unjust  to  the  latter  to  say,  on 
no  better  authority  than  Newman's  own,  that  he,  as  well  as 
Newman,  had  little  liking  for  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library.  Nor 
can  we  agree  with  the  Bishop  in  assigning  the  advantage  which 
the  Cambridge  High  Churchmen  possessed,  and  which  was  un- 
doubtedly to  some  extent  real,  to  the  influence  of  Simeon.  That 
influence  could  only  produce  men,  like  Newman  himself,  specially 
and  fatally  cumbered  about  their  own  souls.  The  real  advantage 
that  Cambridge  had  was  that  the  Movement  there  was  not  either 
favoured  or  hindered  by  much  authority,  that  it  was  free  from 
the  undue  and  unhealthy  personal  magnetism  exercised  by  New- 
man ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  never  produced  or  was  influenced  by  any 
such  featherheads  and  firebrands  as  Froude  and  Ward. 

The  Winchester  chapters  of  the  book,  though  in  parts  interest- 
ing, are  more  liable  than  any  others  to  the  charge  of  prolixity,, 
though,  as  far  as  they  deal  actually  with  school  matters,  they 
have  plenty  of  interest  for  others  besides  Wiccamici.  All  must 
enjoy  the  ingenuous  manner  in  which  the  Bishop  confesses  that 
there  probably  was  a  little  jealousy  between  himself  and  the 
headmaster  Moberly  (induced  by  the  arrangements  of  the  school, 
which  made  the  second  master  practically  supreme  over  the  boys 
in  college,  while  the  headmaster  specially  ruled  those  "  in  com- 
moners "),  and  his  candid  citation  of  the  distich  which  "Warden 
Barter,  a  very  dear  friend  of  his,  made  upon  him  : — 
Custodis  partes  geris,  atque  utriusque  magistri, 
Wordsworthe  ;  imperium  sit  sine  fine  tuum  ! 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  an  altogether  delightful  humanity  about 
Dr.  Wordsworth.  Whether  he  leaves  a  little  cask  of  Guinness, 
which  he  had  in  his  rooms  over  the  porter's  lodge  in  Tom  Quad, 
a-running  after  taking  a  modest  quencher  before  chapel,  whence 
it  happened  that  the  sable  liquid  dribbled  through  the  ceiling 
and  drowned  the  porter  with  namesake  showers ;  or  tells  how  he 
and  Warden  Barter  discovered  a  dilapidated  tennis-court  some 
miles  from  Winchester,  and  used  to  ride  over  to  play,  "  taking  a 
college  boy  to  pick  up  the  balls " ;  or  recounts  how  he  and 
another  Oxford  man  resolved  to  show  all  the  Germans  how  to 
row  up  stream  through  the  bridge  at  Dresden,  and  didn't ;  or 
remembers  how  at  Harrow  he  and  Manning  were  invited  by  Jack 
Easy  and  Ned  Gascoigne  (he  only  says  two  middies,  but  it 
must  have  been  Jack  and  Ned)  to  have  a  glass  of  champagne  at 
the  King's  Head  ;  how  "  the  Doctor  "  saw  them,  but  without 
identifying  them,  and  invaded  the  hostelry;  bow  they  jumped 
over  the  hedge,  returned  when  the  coast  was  clear,  drank  their 
champagne,  and  got  into  their  houses  in  time— in  Wordsworth's 
case,  he  was  senior  boy — demurely  to  call  over  in  the  Doctor's 
own  presence,  or  how  he  was  really  obliged  to  thrash  the  future 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Trench,  severely  for  throwing  a  quoit  at 
his  head — all  these  things  are  told  most  agreeably. 

The  majority  of  them,  as  will  be  seen,  occur  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book,  which  is  for  this  reason  the  most  readable,  and  certainly 
the  fullest  of  stories.  Here  (not  quite  new,  indeed,  but  certainly 
unknown  to  most  men  who  are  not  Christ  Church,  or  at  any  rate 
Oxford,  men)  is  a  bundle  of  wonderful  legends  of  Gaisford's 
laconic  rudeness.  This  made  him  reply  to  the  Master  of  Trinity, 
when  he  had  asked  for  the  loan  of  Porson's  copy  of  Suidas,  and 
the  Master  (Wordsworth)  had  sent  it  him  with  an  elaborate 
letter  of  compliment  and  congratulation : — "  Dear  Sir, — I  have 
Porson's  copy  of  Suidas  Kusteri,  three  vols,  folio  ;  and  am  much, 
obliged  to  yourself  and  the  College."  He  had  much  earlier,  when 
informed,  avee  force  compliments,  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Greek  by  the  Prime  Minister  (Lord 
Liverpool)  himself,  answered  (which  at  least  shows  that  he  was 
not  a  toady) : — "  My  Lord, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and 
accede  to  the  contents. — Yours,  T.  G."  He  was  happier  in  deal- 
ing with  the  British  parent.  "  Dear  Sir, — Such  letters  as  yours 
are  a  great  annoyance  to  your  obedient  servant,  T.  Gaisford,"  is  a 
model,  if  the  British  parent  (anybody  who  likes  may  add  the 
British  contributor,  client,  literary  correspondent,  and  what  not) 
would  only  see  it.  For  the  best  stories,  however,  it  is  only  fair 
to  refer  to  the  Bishop  himself ;  and  if  we  partly  give  another — 
that  Mr.  (not  yet  Sir  John)  Gladstone  said  of  his  son  : — "  He  has 
great  ability,  but  no  stability  " — it  is  only  because  it  has  been 
freely  quoted  already  in  daily  papers.  Finally,  we  may  observe 
that,  while  no  one  will  think  ill,  but  rather  the  reverse,  of  the 
Bishop  for  showing  a  little  heat  in  repudiating  a  rather  uncom- 
plimentary, and  certainly  inaccurate,  description  of  his  father  by 
Lord  Houghton,  it  is  as  nearly  certain  that  Lord  Houghton  meant 
no  serious  offence  to  Dr.  W7ordsworth's  memory  as  it  is  probable 
that  Dicky  Milnes  may  have  had  some  brushes  with  the  Master. 
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MAVIIKW'S  ILLUSTRATED  HOUSE  DOCTOR.* 

IF  we  cannot  keep  our  horses  in  perfect  health,  or  cure  them 
when  through  misadventure  they  need  the  physician, 
assuredly  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  literature  old  and  new,  written, 
edited,  or  revised  by  past  and  present  professors  of  the  veterinary 
science.  Though  the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  Mayhew's  Illustrated 
Morse  Doctor  escapes  our  memory,  no  one  who  looks  through  this 
latest  edition  will  for  a  moment  question  the  prefatory  statement 
that  since  then  "  several  works  of  veterinary  pathology  have 
issued  from  the  press."  It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say 
several  score,  for,  judging  by  the  woodcuts,  the  volume  under 
notice  must  be  of  quite  respectable  antiquity;  indeed  a  little  more 
infusion  of  Lupton  would  have  greatly  improved  Mayhew,  some 
of  whose  remarks,  probably  accurate  enough  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  sound  sufficiently  absurd  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  tone  of  modern  society.  Our  young  men  and  women 
whose  talk  is  of  the  horse  horsey,  and  who,  if  they  know  nothing, 
love  to  believe  that  for  them  the  stable  has  no  secrets,  are  likely 
to  be  more  astonished  than  edified  by  such  sentences  as  the 
following : — "  It  is  not  polite  in  society  to  speak  of  man's  most 
patient  companion  and  most  faithful  slave."  (He  certainly  would 
not  be  spoken  of  exactly  in  those  terms,  but  of  "  gees "  and 
''crocks  "we  can  hear  enough  and  to  spare  in  our  drawing-rooms.) 
"Boys,  London  boys  especially,  regard  the  stable  as  a  place  to  be 
avoided  ;  they  view  horses,  not  as  the  gentlest  of  created  beings, 
but  as  creatures  it  were  a  breach  of  good  manners  to  speak  of  before 
ladies."  (Fancy  a  London  boy — that  sapper  for  whom  nothing 
is  sacred — being  squeamish  about  talking  on  any  subject.) 
"  Woman,  whose  gentleness  fits  her  for  the  championship  of  the 
timid  horse,  is,  as  by  design,  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  her 
lawful  possession."  (We  seem  somehow  to  have  changed  all 
that.) 

Some  of  the  terms,  too,  are  as  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date  as 
these  sentiments.  Our  astute  friend  Soapey  Sponge  was  not 
born  yesterday,  but  even  he  would  shake  his  head  in  puzzled 
bewilderment  over  such  slang  as  "  a  captain"  and  "  Slay-birds  "  ; 
and  though  the  former  expression  is  interpreted  as  being  "  any 
horse  with  a  nasal  discharge,"  no  enlightenment  is  vouchsafed  as 
to  "May-birds."  We  are  left  to  gather  from  the  context  that  they 
are  a  species  of  hack.  The  illustrations  have  already  been  alluded 
to  ;  for  their  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason,  this  book  would  be 
worth  buying.  The  purely  anatomical  drawings  are  as  good  as 
most  of  their  kind ;  but  there  are  very  many  others  which  are 
simply  delightful  in  their  quaintness  and  grotesque  exaggeration. 
On  the  principle,  presumably,  that  it  is  no  use  crying  out  after 
you  are  hurt,  every  horse,  even  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  an 
ailment,  is  depicted  as  having  lost  all  muscle,  and  being  reduced 
at  once  to  the  most  hopeless  state  of  crippled  attenuation. 
The  costumes  of  his  attendants,  owners,  and  visitors  are 
also  very  remarkable,  the  correct  dress  for  a  groom  to  wear 
when  in  the  invalid's  box  being  apparently  full  footman's  livery 
with  plush  breeches  and  silk  stockings;  and  there  is  a  charming 
plate  representing  the  dawn  of  convalescence  after  pneumonia, 
■where  the  patient  is  being  tenderly  watched  over  the  half-door 
by  his  delighted  master,  who  has  been  accompanied  on  his 
mission  of  mercy  by  the  French  cook  clad  in  full  canonicals. 

Another  choice  specimen  from  the  pictorial  basket  is  labelled 
"  Horse  prostrate  from  being  over-ridden."  Prostrate  he  is  indeed 
— "stiff  as  a  biscuit"  it  would  be  called  in  modern  parlance — 
while  the  rider,  who  in  his  despair  has  thrown  away  his  hat  to  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  stands  aghast  at  the  result 
of  his  own  recklessness.  Apropos  of  this  engraving  we  may  ex- 
press our  doubts  whether  Mr.  Mayhew  or  his  understudy  were 
ever  in  the  hunting-field.  Men  who  hunt,  or  have  hunted,  don't 
talk  about  "the  first  few  acres  of  a  run,"  nor  does  the  M.F.H. 
—  here  described  as  "a  very  ungentlemanly  person  with  a  gruff 
voice  " — usually  request  his  field  "  to  hold  hard  and  not  ride 
over  the  dogs " ;  he  expresses  the  same  idea,  but  usually  in 
different  language.  Vets,  however,  need  not  be  sportsmen,  and 
we  heartily  concur  in  the  author's  strictures  against  the  in- 
humanity of  the  horseman  who  can  thus  ride  his  hunter,  not  to  a 
stand-  but  to  a  foe-still.  The  restoratives  prescribed  for  such  a 
case  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  a  man  so  ignorant  or  so 
cruel  as  to  render  them  necessary  is  not  likely  to  run  to  a 
chemist  for  ether  and  laudanum,  or  take  the  trouble  of  beating 
up  eggs  with  turpentine,  even  if  eggs  and  turpentine  were 
habitually  found  under  hedges. 

The  late  Sir  W.  Gull  was  wont  to  declare  that  the  sarcasm  of 
u  Who  shall  decide  where  doctors  disagree  ?  "  was  aimed  at  D.D.s, 
and  not  at  doctors  of  medicine,  who,  he  maintained  with  un- 
moved countenance,  were  always  agreed.  He  must  have  reckoned 
without  veterinary  surgeons;  for  here  we  have  a  furious  denun- 
ciation of  "  grease,"  commencing  "  This  filthy  disorder  is  a  dis- 
grace to  every  person  concerned  with  the  building  in  which  it 
occurs  "  ;  while  White,  whose  book  of  Farriery  is  still  by  many 
regarded  as  a  standard  work,  speaks  reverently  of  the  malady, 
which  he  describes  as  a  providential  vaccination  and  a  prophy- 
lactic against  some  of  the  direst  of  equine  disorders.  Disease  of 
the  heart  is  a  subject  on  which,  as  a  rule,  our  practitioners  are 
strangely  silent,  if  not  indifferent.  It  may  not  be  as  common  a 
complaint  amongst  horses  as  with  human  beings ;  but,  as  it  is 
equally  fatal,  it  is  curious  that  auscultation  is  so  rarely  either 
practised  or  recommended.    True  it  is  here  mentioned  as  the 
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surest  means  of  detection  ;  but  what  would  it  profit  an  ordinary 

horse-buyer  to  follow  such  instructions  as  these?  "Place  the 

ear  close  to  the  left  side  and  lower  part  of  the  chest.  If  any 
unusual  souni  be  audible,  conclude  the  heart  to  be  diseased." 
How  inany  01  us  know  what  are  the  usual  sounds  ?  The 
question,  however,  serves  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  protest 
against  two-year-old  racing,  a  special  abomination  in  the  author's 
sight : — "  A  sin  which  common-sense  recognizes.  It  not  only 
makes  unformed  machinery  work,  but  induces  diseases,  the  worst 
of  which  is  heart  disease."  At  intervals,  indeed,  throughout  the 
495  pages  composing  the  body  of  their  book,  Messrs.  Mayhew  and 
Lupton  inveigh  against  our  treatment  of  horses  with  a  sceva  in- 
dignatio  which  would  delight  the  heart  of  Sir  Edward  Sullivan. 
The  bearing-rein,  as  a  matter  of  course,  comes  in  for  its  full  share 
of  abuse,  and  if  horses  are  borne  up  as  here  represented,  people 
ought  to  turn  out  into  the  streets  to  throw  stones  at  the  coach- 
men ;  but  we  are  also  credited  with  every  species  of  unkind- 
ness  to  our  animals,  including  that  of  tying  them  up  out- 
side houses  in  cold  and  storm  whilst  we  revel  within — a  charge 
to  which  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  answer  that,  in  a 
long  experience,  we  have  never  seen  any  but  country  doctors' 
horses  left  standing  at  the  gate,  and  these  only  for  lack  of 
shedding;  even  ladies  when  they  go  in  to  tea  send  their  mounts 
round  to  the  stable.  One  of  the  suggestions  frequently  urged  by 
Mr.  Mayhew  would,  perhaps,  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  our  breed 
of  horses,  were  it  only  practicable.  He  tells  us  in  effect  that 
neither  for  racing  nor  any  other  purpose  ought  we  to  do  real  work 
with  them  till  they  are  six  years  old.  Possibly;  but  then  we 
ought  all  to  be  rich,  which  we  are  not,  and  after  all  they  would  be 
but  slow  racehorses  which  had  never  been  sent  along  before  that 

ase- 

For  the  minor  ailments  which  are  constantly  cropping  up  and 
causing  trouble  in  stables  many  excellent  prescriptions  will  be 
found  in  this  volume.  The  treatment  for  thrush  strikes  us  as  the 
simplest  and  best  which  has  ever  been  advised  in  print.  The 
chloride  of  zinc  lotion — 3  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water — is  a  sweet 
clean  dressing,  so  is  the  liquor  of  lead  which  is  to  follow  and 
make  the  cure  complete.  The  blacksmith  will  be  only  too  delighted 
to  pare  away  at  the  frog  to  any  extent  permitted.  A  curious 
omission — unique  in  modern  treatises  on  the  horse — is  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  mud  fever,  a  topic  on  which  veterinary 
writers  usually  love  to  discourse  at  length. 


ILLAHUN,  KAHUN,  AXD  GUROB.* 

THE  increase  in  the  number  of  students  of  Egyptology  in 
England  of  late  is  very  remarkable.  A  very  short  time  ago 
hieroglyphical  scholarship  was  represented  here  by  one  name  only, 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Birch,  and  Dr.  Birch  laboured  under  the 
serious  drawback  of  knowing  every  language  except  his  own.  He 
could  not  communicate  his  learning,  and  much  if  not  all  of  it  died 
with  him.  But  now,  when  Mr.  Petrie  is  minded  to  have  help  in 
his  perennial  labours,  he  can  pick  and  choose  among  half  a  dozen 
good  scholars,  without  seeking  to  any  foreigner,  or  even  to  the 
recognized  heads  of  this  department  of  learning,  Mr.  Renouf  and 
Dr.  Wallis-Budge.  Meanwhile,  Egyptology  may  be  said  to  have 
broken  out  in  two  new  places.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  have 
devoted  more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  the  fifty-second  volume 
of  ArchcBoloyia  to  Dr.  Budge's  elaborate  treatise,  for  it  is  nothing 
less,  on  the  papyrus  of  Nesi-Amsu,  a  priest  of  Thebes,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  It  is  many  years  since  this 
Society  printed  anything  of  the  kind.  Another  new  departure 
is  of  a  somewhat  startling  character.  Mr.  Petrie  has  been 
visiting  Greece,  and  has  published  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies  two  papers,  one  of  which  bears  as  title  what  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  statement  of  a  rank 
heresy — "  The  Egyptian  Bases  of  Greek  History."  If  any  fact 
is  better  known  than  another  as  to  contemporary  scholar- 
ship, it  is  that  so-called  "classical"  students  have  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes  to  everything  Egyptian.  Mr.  Petrie,  if  he  pursues 
the  line  he  indicates  in  the  Hellenic  paper,  is  preparing  for 
such  scholars  a  rude  awakening.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
ignore  the  close  connexion  between  the  matured  civilization  of 
Egypt  under  dynasties  even  so  early  as  the  Twelfth  and  the 
budding  artistic  faculties  of  the  hitherto  prehistoric  races  of 
Hellas.  As  Mr.  Petrie  says,  echoing  a  growing  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  impartially,  "  Egypt 
may  yet  have  surprises  in  store  for  us."  The  oldest  Ionic  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  in  Egypt.  In  a  house  at  Kahun,  which 
belongs  to  about  2500  B.C.,  was  found  "a  great  quantity  of 
pottery,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Cypriote,  and  yEgean."  Mr. 
Petrie  uses  this  term  "  vEgean  "  to  avoid  "  the  historical  question 
of  the  race  which  produced  this  early  pottery,"  and  the  local 
question  as  to  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Peloponnesos,  the 
islands,  or  the  Asiatic  coast.  A  considerable  part  of  the  lllahun 
volume  is  taken  up  with  an  examination  of  this  discovery.  Mr. 
Petrie  has  been  assisted  by,  among  others,  Professor  Sayce, 
Professor  Mahall'y,  Canon  Hicks,  Mr.  Griffith,  and  Mr.  Spurred. 
In  addition  to  the  assistance  in  producing  his  book  which  Mr. 
Petrie  received  from  these  eminent  authorities,  Mr.  Fraser  and 
Mr.  Hughes  helped  him  in  his  diggings,  Mr.  Fraser,  in  particular, 
succeeding  in  entering  the  pyramid  of  lllahun. 

•  lllahun,  Kahun,  and  Gurob,  1889-50.  By  W.  M.  Flinders-Petrie. 
L  ndon  :  Nutt.  1891. 
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The  labour  involved  in  exploring  the  interior  of  these  Fnyoom 
pyramids,  Hawara  and  Illahun,  has  been  immense,  but  not  un- 
productive of  historical  facts.  At  Illahun  the  building,  of  crude 
•brick  for  the  most  part,  contained  a  core  of  rock  forty  feet  high. 
The  whole  of  this  core  was  carefully  but  vainly  searched  for  an 
entrance.  A  clearing  at  the  south-east  corner  looked  promising, 
just  as  Mr.  Petrie  was  summoned  away.  It  was  so  far  out  from 
the  pyramid  that  it  seemed  more  likely  that  a  separate  tomb 
would  be  opened,  but  Mr.  Fraser  found  a  doorway  on  the  north 
side  which  led  up  towards  the  pyramid.  The  stonework  had 
been  broken  and  carried  away,  probably,  by  the  workmen  of 
Eameses  II.,  and  Mr.  Petrie  found  the  name  of  Usertesen  on  a 
column  of  Eameses  at  Ahnas.  The  passage  slopes  upwards,  and 
leads  to  a  granite  sepulchre  with  a  curved  roof.  A  sarcophagus 
of  granite,  "  perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  mechanical  work  ever 
executed  in  such  a  haid  and  difficult  material,"  was  found. 
"  The  sides  are  cut  square  with  the  top."  The  measure- 
ments taken  by  Mr.  Petrie,  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch,  showed  the  most  astonishing  accuracy.  "  The  surface, 
though  not  polished,  is  smooth  ground  to  an  impalpable  fineness, 
and  most  exquisitely  fiat."  A  table  for  offerings  of  white 
albaster  was  in  front  of  the  coffin  and  showed  the  name  of 
Usertesen  II.  It  is  now,  of  course,  in  the  Gizeh  Museum.  One 
cannot  but  grudge  such  treasures  to  an  institution  so  neglected; 
and  a  table  like  this,  uncatalogued  and  unlabelled,  may  well  be 
missed  by  the  visitor  in  spite  of  its  surpassing  interest.  A  shrine 
or  small  temple  stood,  as  usual,  on  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid,  and 
some  pieces  of  broken  sculpture  showed  the  name  of  the  same 
king.  A  smaller  pyramid,  of  which  all  the  brickwork  has  dis- 
appeared, was  assigned  by  Mr.  Petrie  to  a  princess,  Atmunefru, 
whose  name  is  new  in  the  history  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty. 

From  Illahun  Mr.  Petrie  passed  on  to  Kahun,  and  there,  per- 
haps, in  his  new  role  of  Hellenist,  his  best  work  for  that  season 
was  done.  He  first  of  all  made  out  the  whole  plan  of  the  ancient 
town.  "  This  is  the  first  time,"  he  says  with  a  pardonable  pride, 
"  that  the  complete  plan  of  an  Egyptian  town  has  ever  been  dis- 
closed." The  place  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  eastern  is 
nearly  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  The  Nile  forms  one  edge,  and  there 
is  a  rise  in  the  ground  to  the  west,  on  which  were  a  temple  and 
what  Mr.  Petrie  calls  an  "acropolis."  A  north  wall  was  also  on 
high  ground,  and  here  were  live  large  houses  in  one  place  and  one 
other.  There  were  workmen's  streets  within  and  without  the 
■wall.  "  A  barrack  would  never  have  been  wanted  here  except 
for  the  pyramid-builders."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ruins  thus 
unearthed  are  assigned  to  the  time  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty,  to 
two  of  whose  kings,  as  we  now  know  for  certain,  the  great 
pyramids  of  Hawara  and  Illahun  were  built.  This  point  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  because  it  was  among  these  workmen's 
•barracks  that  the  "  JEge&n"  pottery  was  found.  Mr.  Petrie 
seems  to  have  been  surprised  how  much  the  better  class  of  houses 
resembled  those  of  modern  Egypt.  He  found  a  mandara,  or 
public  living-room,  a  hareem,  and  a  hall  with  a  tank,  as  well 
as  other  apartments  which  he  fully  describes.  There  were 
besides  great  rock-cut  cellars  or  stores,  one  of  which  had  at 
a  later  period  been  used  for  a  family  tomb.  Columns,  chiefly 
of  wood,  of  the  so-called  proto-Doric  type,  were  used  to  support 
the  flat  ceilings  of  the  larger  rooms,  and  in  one  place  was 
found  a  painting  representing  "  a  structure  more  like  a  later 
•Greek  than  an  Egyptian  temple."  As  to  the  pottery,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  book  for  the  long  train  of  induction  and 
reasoning  which  compels  Mr.  Petrie  to  date  it  where  he  does. 
There  were  foreigners  living  in  Kahun,  as  he  proves  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Phoenician  and  Asiatic  weights  and  measures.  The 
"  ha-nebu,"  or  lords  of  the  north,  were  already  known  to  the 
Egyptians.  "  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  Greek  archaeologists 
objecting  to  any  such  early  age  for  such  pottery,"  says  Mr.  Petrie, 
thus  hinting,  not  obscurely,  that  he  has  met  with  opposition,  and 
bringing  the  whole  question  to  an  issue.  A  longer  experience  of 
Mr.  Petrie  will  probably  show  his  opponents  that  it  is  as  well  to 
agree  with  him  quickly,  while  they  are  in  the  way  with  him. 
He  is  not  easy  to  overcome.  We  can  only  be  glad  that  it 
was  Mr.  Petrie  who  made  the  discovery  of  the  "MykeriEe 
pottery  of  Gurob,"  this  yEgean  pottery  at  Kahun,  and  the  wall- 
painting  of  the  Greek-looking  temple.  Had  these  things  been 
found  by  the  ignorant  explorers  employed  by  the  Gizeh  authori- 
ties, their  authenticity  would  have  been  questionable,  or  they 
\vould  have  been  reckoned  Ptolemaic.  It  is  indeed  truly  de- 
plorable that  some  diplomatic  fad  should  have  handed  over  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt  to  the  present  utterly  incompetent  hands. 
The  whole  of  last  season,  and  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  were 
spent  in  bullying  the  unfortunate  natives,  and  in  bringing  up  to 
the  Gizeh  museum  some  two  hundred  mummies  of  the  latest 
period,  and  of  no  historical  or  antiquarian  value.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Petrie,  going  over  ground  they  had  spent  two  years  grubbing  in 
vain,  discovered  the  temple  of  Seneferu,  adjoining  that  king's 
pyramid,  and  added  at  least  one  link  more  to  the  long  chain  of 
ancient  evidence  as  to  the  identity  and  succession  of  the  kings 
before  Cheops.  "We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  is  at  work  on  a  book 
about  these  most  interesting  and  valuable  discoveries  at  May- 
doom,  made  with  privately  subscribed  funds,  while  the  French 
authorities  were  squandering  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds 
of  the  public  grant,  and  of  the  subscriptions  of  English  tourists, 
and  doing  absolutely  nothing,  except  disturbing  the  burial  places 
of  the  last  priests  of  "  Immen,"  as  the  French  call  Amen  Pa.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  finds  made  by  Mr. 
Petrie  this  year  are  not  of  a  kind  to  enrich  any  further  the 


heterogeneous  storehouses  at  Gizeh.  Uncatalogued  and  un- 
described  treasures  are  valueless.  The  altar  of  Usertesen  might 
as  well  have  remained  in  his  pyramid  at  Illahun  for  any  use  it  is 
to  science  at  Gizeh. 

Mr.  Petrie  is  inclined  to  date  the  Twelfth  dynasty,  of  which 
this  Usertesen  was  the  fourth  king,  at  about  2500  B.C.  This 
remote  date  is  well  supported  by  collateral  discoveries,  but  will 
wholly  upset  the  received  chronologies  of  Greek  scholars.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  in  a  writer  so  scrupulously  exact  as  Mr.  Petrie 
an  unaccountable  inconsistency  as  to  the  spelling  of  names,  both 
Arabic  and  hieroglyphic.  Why  should  he  write  Ghizeh  and  not 
GhurobP  The  Arabic  initial  is  the  same,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  our  J  in  both  names,  only  that  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
of  Egypt  they  pronounce  the  Geem  as  in  "  get,"  not  as  in  "  gem." 
In  his  kings'  names  he  gives  us  "  Ramessu"  always  instead  of  the 
conventional  "  Rameses,"  which  is  now  too  old  and  familiar  to  be 
lightly  superseded.  No  doubt  Eamessu  has  a  flavour  of  gram- 
matical form,  but  why  not  Kahunu,  or  Illahunu,  or  Gurobu  ? 
In  each  name,  grammatically  written,  the  nominative  case  ends 
in  u  or  00.  We  can  quite  understand  his  revolt  from  the  modern 
French  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  which  Dr.  Budge  mildly 
characterizes  as  having  "  difficulties  and  disadvantages."  We 
have  followed  Mr.  Petrie  in  "Illahun"  and  "Kahun,"  but  the 
Arabs  say  "  Illahoon"  and  "  Kahoon,"  the  final  syllable  being  as 
long  as  possible.  So,  too,  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Petrie  writes 
"Medum."  But  the  Arabs  say  "Maydoom,"  both  syllables  being 
long.  These  are,  after  all,  very  minor  faults.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  have  in  Mr.  Petrie  an  Egyptologist  worthy  of  the  country 
which  produced  Young  and  Birch  and  Godwin  in  the  past,  and 
which  promises  to  lead  the  way  in  future  discovery  in  spite  of  all 
diplomatic  and  international  rivalry  and  discouragement. 


THE  HANDBOOK  OF  JAMAICA.* 

JAMAICA  may  be  congratulated  upon  possessing  an  official 
Handbook  which  leaves  hardly  anything  to  be  suggested  as 
to  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  information.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  those  who  really  desire  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  island  would  go 
at  once  to  this  authoritative  source,  instead  of  gathering  faulty 
impressions  from  the  highly-coloured  pages  of  travelling  book- 
makers. It  is  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  its  age,  and  each  year 
has  naturally  added  something  to  its  interest  and  improvement. 
Fortunately  there  is  plenty  of  new  matter  to  chronicle,  for  the 
energy  of  Sir  Henry  Blake  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  almost 
every  department,  and  a  few  years  of  such  determined  progress 
will  win  back  to  the  island  a  large  measure  of  its  former  pros- 
perity. In  the  present  edition  of  the  Handbook  a  full  account  is 
given  of  the  beginnings  and  successful  termination  of  the  project 
of  the  Jamaica  Exhibition,  which  has  been,  of  course,  the  chief 
event  of  the  year,  and  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Executive 
Committee  is  appended  to  their  Report.  It  appears  that  the 
total  deficit  is  31,137/.  15?.  6d. ;  but  of  this  sum  26,6 19/.  10s. 
is  covered  by  guarantors,  so  that  the  net  deficit  is  4,518/.  5s.  6d., 
against  which  the  value  of  the  Exhibition  buildings  and  appur- 
tenance has  to  be  placed.  The  Committee  add  that,  "  although 
the  Exhibition  failed  to  pay  its  expenses,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  every  other  respect  it  was  a  complete  success,  attracting 
numbers  of  people  to  the  island,  instructing  our  peasantry  as  a 
splendid  object-lesson,  and  calling  the  attention  of  buyers,  sellers, 
and  investors  in  Europe  and  America  to  the  varied  products  and 
capacities  of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  climate  and  scenery  of 
our  island."  According  to  the  census  of  April  last,  the  popula- 
tion of  Jamaica  was  639,491,  or  56,681  in  excess  of  the  population 
of  1 88 1,  and  133,337  in  excess  of  1871.  Since  1885  until  the 
present  year  coolie  immigration  appears  to  have  ceased,  while 
during  the  same  period  1,772  coolies  have  returned  to  India  carry- 
ing with  them  in  bills  of  exchange  22.791/.  19s.  yd.,  besides  a 
large  amount  of  silver  and  gold  jewelry  and  gold  coins,  gold 
being  at  a  large  premium  in  India.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
1,000  coolies  have  now  been  ordered,  and  that  a  portion  of  this 
number  has  recently  arrived,  though  the  actual  number  is  not 
stated.  The  East  Indian  population  now  in  the  island  is  given 
as  12,367.  The  revenue  for  the  current  financial  year  is  estimated 
to  yield  619,676/.;  and  the  estimated  surplus  is  172,151/.  The 
chief  items  which  contribute  to  this  large  revenue  are  import 
duties,  rum  duties,  stamps  and  postal  revenues,  and  the  larger 
receipts  under  these  heads  are  due  to  the  great  increase  of  trade 
and  general  prosperity  which  has  existed  during  the  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  West  Indies  are  no  longer  con- 
tent with  the  plants  and  products  transmitted  from  former  genera- 
tions ;  but  in  all  the  more  prosperous  islands  experiments  are  being 
constantly  made  as  to  introducing  and  propagating  the  plants 
most  suitable  to  the  climate  and  soil,  and  arrangements  carried 
out  for  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  requisite  to  cultivate 
the  products  of  each  island  to  the  best  advantage.  In  Barbados 
most  useful  information  has  been  obtained  at  the  Government 
station  of  Dodd's  Reformatory,  and  probably  another  station  in  a 
higher  situation  will  shortly  be  available  for  more  extended 
operations.  In  Jamaica  the  Department  of  Gardens  and  Planta- 
tions is  especially  active,  and  its  sphere  of  labour  rapidly  in- 

*  The  Handbook  of  Jamaica  for  1891-92.  Published  by  authority.  By 
S.  P.  Musson  and  T.  Laurence  Poxburnh.  London:  Edward  Stanford". 
Jamaica  :  Government  Printing  Establishment. 
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creasing.  The  Botanic  Gardens  at  Castleton,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  contains  an  immense  collection  of  native  and  foreign 
tropical  plants,  and  a  more  beautiful  spot  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  "Wag-water  River  rushes  through  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
and  imparts  an  agreeable  sound  of  coolness,  though  the  mean  tempe- 
rature is  760  Fahr.  An  immense  variety  of  orchids,  both  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  flourish  in  the  grounds,  and  almost  every 
species  of  the  palm  is  to  be  found  there.  Plants  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  community,  such  as  cocoa,  rubber-plants,  nutmeg,  clove,  black 
pepper,  mango,  vanilla,  cardamom,  sarsaparilla,  cinnamon,  Liberian 
coffee,  &c,  and  many  varieties  of  each,  are  cultivated  in  large  nurse- 
ries. In  a  different  direction,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  and  with  a  mean  temperature 
of  630  Fahr.,  is  the  Government  cinchona  plantation.  This  com- 
prises 1 43  acres  under  cinchona,  besides  about  seven  acres  under 
tea,  and  nurseries  for  timber  and  shade-trees.  Nearer  Kingston 
is  the  Hope  Garden,  which  is  intended  to  be  made  the  chief 
botanic  garden  of  the  island.  It  contains  220  acres ;  but  until 
lately  only  13  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The  ground  has 
now,  however,  been  to  a  great  extent  cleared  of  bush  and  trees, 
and  carriage-drives  of  a  total  length  of  more  than  two  miles  have 
been  laid  out ;  but  it  will  naturally  take  some  years  before  much 
advance  can  be  perceived.  Nor  have  the  older  gardens — one  of 
which  was  established  in  1774 — been  neglected  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  steady  progress  of  the  railway  is  also  an  event  to  be 
noted,  and  in  January  last  a  section  of  I2i  miles  beyond  Porus 
was  formally  added  to  the  existing  line.  This  extension  has  not 
yet  been  marked  upon  the  excellent  map  which  during  the  last 
few  years  has  accompanied  the  Handbook. 

While  Jamaica  thus  affords  to  its  visitors  this  admirable  com- 
pendium of  general  information,  it  is  singular  that  in  Kingston 
itself  there  should  be  an  entire  absence  of  a  common  centre  where 
news  can  be  exchanged,  and  more  precise  details  obtained.  There 
is  a  Club,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  largely  frequented  in  the  day- 
time, and  by  no  means  fills  the  want  specified.  In  Barbados, 
and  in  others  of  the  islands,  there  is  an  excellent  ice-house,  where 
a  stranger  on  landing  can  not  only  quench  his  tropical  thirst  by 
every  kind  of  drink,  innocuous  and  otherwise,  but  can  read  all  the 
telegrams,  see  the  dates  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
steamers,  with  the  names  of  the  passengers,  and  in  five  minutes 
discover  without  difficulty  anything  he  wishes  to  know.  In 
Kingston  it  is  not  so,  and  information  has  to  be  laboriously  com- 
piled, often  from  untrustworthy  sources,  causing  great  incon- 
venience, and  often  unnecessary  delay,  to  the  traveller.  Probably 
this  omission  will  be  supplied  before  iong  if  the  present  rate  of 
progress  is  maintained ;  and  such  an  institution  would  be  a 
worthy  object  for  the  energies  of  the  able  directors  of  the  rail- 
way. 

THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  CENTURY.* 
(Second  Notice.) 

MR.  MILES  has  put  forth  two  more  volumes  of  his  nineteenth- 
century  English  anthology,  which  in  order  of  time  come 
between  those  other  two  noticed  here  some  months  ago.  We 
then  expressed  our  regret  that  the  editor  did  not  confine  himself 
to  making  an  adequate  and  duly  proportioned  selection  from 
those  poets  who  have  little  chance  of  being  read  otherwise  than 
in  selections,  and  yet  do  not  deserve  to  be  forgotten.  These 
volumes  confirm  our  opinion.  It  is  very  well  for  the  editor  to 
say  that  he  has  aimed  at  full  representation.  But  when  Keats 
and  Shelley  get  almost  eighty  pages  apiece,  and  Southey  almost 
seventy,  and  Byron  more  than  a  hundred,  how  is  full  justice  to 
be  done  to  Barnes,  and  Hood,  and  Home,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Lamb  ?  If  we  want  a  few  picked  specimens  of  the  greater 
masters,  the  Gulden  Treasury  has  done  the  thing  already,  and  so 
well  that  one  may  say  it  is  done  once  for  all.  If  we  want  more, 
it  is  quite  as  easy  to  read  them  in  their  whole  works  as  in  this 
mixed  company,  and  to  a  reader  of  any  judgment  it  is  more 
satisfying  to  choose  at  large  for  himself.  As  to  Southey,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Miles  may  be  justified,  for 
it  is  certain  that  this  generation  does  not  read  Southey. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  diffidence  or  delicacy  at  this  time  of  day  in 
avowing  that  Southey,  with  all  his  admirable  qualities  as  a  man 
of  letters,  did  not  attain  the  first  rank  in  poetry.  But  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  there  is  much  room  left  for  Mr.  Miles  to  lead  any 
class  of  readers  to  Shelley  and  Keats.  Besides,  there  is  always 
a  certain  risk  of  corruption  in  reprinting ;  and  the  best  known 
texts  are  likely  to  fare  the  worst.  It  is  true  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Miles's  general  preface,  "no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
render  the  text  absolutely  accurate."  But  it  is  also  true,  by  the 
witness  of  our  eyes,  that  the  first  line  of  Byron's  "  Prometheus," 
as  now  reprinted,  reads  thus  : — 

Titian  !  to  whose  immortal  eyes  .  .  . 

What  is  more,  and  worse,  the  blunder  is  repeated  in  the  second 
strophe.  Can  it  be  that  the  printer's  reader  was  gifted  with  so 
fatal  an  allowance  of  little  knowledge  that  he  had  heard  of  Titian 
tiut  had  never  heard  of  a  Titan  p  Anyhow,  somebody's  pains 
were  sadly  to  seek  when  this  page  was  marked  for  press.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  a  solitary  or  almost  solitary  monster ;  but  we  con- 
fess that  it  goes  far  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  work  when  we  find  that  in  a  specially  conspicuous  place  the 
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text  has  been  rendered  anything  but  accurate  ;  and  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  collate  hundreds  of  pages  in  order  to  remove  our 
doubts. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Miles's  work  for 
preserving  fairly  representative  samples  of  a  certain  number  of 
English  poets  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to  live  in  bulk  for  any 
practical  purpose,  and  whom  nevertheless  our  age  ought  not 
wholly  to  let  die.  We  think  there  has  been  excess  of  chanty  in 
some  few  places.  Mr.  Miles  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  drawn 
a  sufficiently  clear  distinction  in  his  own  mind  between  those 
writers  who,  with  limited  aims,  achieved  real  excellence  in  what 
they  aimed  at,  those  whose  execution  was  imperfect  or  unequal 
in  the  mass  of  their  work,  but  whose  work  still  had  a  distinct 
character,  and  who  now  and  again  greatly  surpassed  themselves, 
and  those  who  merely  tried  to  do  the  same  things  as  their  betters, 
and  failed  not  absurdly  or  ignominiously,  but  still  did  fail  without 
redeeming  felicities.  We  shall  not  name  any  names  in  this  last 
kind ;  where  no  extravagant  claims  are  put  forward,  there  is  no 
need  for  specific  censure  which,  for  aught  we  know,  might  give 
pain  to  persons  still  living.  The  judicious  reader  who  turns  over 
these  volumes  will  easily  see  what  we  mean.  In  the  first  class 
we  have  mentioned  Beddoes  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example, 
and  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  second,  subject  in  each  case  to  qualifica- 
tions which  it  is  needless  to  express  here.  These  are  the  minor 
poets  whom  one  is  really  glad  to  see  brought  within  the  working- 
reach  of  the  educated  public.  Beddoes  has  fallen  to  the  thoroughly 
capable  hands  of  Mr.  Richard  Garnett,  who  has  also  dealt  lovingly 
and  wisely  with  Peacock,  a  writer  specially  beloved  by  ourselves, 
and  the  steady  rise  of  whose  reputation  we  are  happy  to  watch. 

Another  sort  of  question  occurs  when  we  meet  with  more  than 
twenty-five  pages  of  Macaulay.  Was  it  really  worth  while  to 
make  extracts  up  and  down  from  extremely  popular  poems  of 
which  one  can  buy  the  whole  for  threepence  in  Cassell's  most 
useful  National  Library  ?  Not  that  we  have  a  word  to  say 
against  the  popularity  of  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome :  but  will 
anybody  know  them  the  better  for  finding  scraps  of  them  here  ? 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  Italy  has  made  her  practical 
comment  on  Matthew  Arnold's  unlucky  phrase  "  pinchbeck 
poetry  "  by  raising  up  two  translators  of  the  Lays  of  Ancient 
Home,  or  parts  of  them.  Louisa  Grace  Bartolini,  an  Italian 
poetess  of  Irish  birth,  published  a  complete  version  many  years 
ago,  and  in  1887  Professor  Chiarini  made  a  fresh  one  (abridged  in 
parts)  of  "  Horatius "  for  a  reading-book  entitled  Letture  di 
storia  patria.  This  is  exactly  such  fame  as  Macaulay  himself 
would  have  justly  prized. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  omissions  ;  but  Mr.  Miles  cannot  go 
unquestioned  on  that  score.  Reviewing  the  former  volumes,  we 
said  that  we  should  be  better  able  to  judge  the  editor's  notions  of 
due  proportion  when  we  should  see  what  measure  was  meted  to 
Clough  and  James  Thomson.  Now  the  measure  they  have  got, 
so  far,  is  none  at  all.  As  there  are  several  volumes  yet  to  come, 
we  can  only  say  at  present  that  we  suppose  there  are  reasons  of 
chronological  arrangement,  or  otherwise,  for  many  less  interest- 
ing people  having  been  preferred  to  them.  James  Thomson 
had  not  only  force,  but  a  rare  genius  for  narrative  poetry, 
a  thing  in  which  very  few  recent  poets  have  excelled ;  and 
Mr.  Swinburne's  recent  excommunication  of  Clough,  of  which 
we  shall  not  now  discuss  either  the  justice  or  the  taste,  will  not 
ellace  the  "  New  Decalogue."  Then,  if  we  are  to  give  a  specific 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  copious  selections  from  greater 
men  who  can  take  care  of  themselves  have  cramped  the  represen- 
tation of  those  who  are  in  need  of  being  displayed,  we  could  have 
wished  Mr.  Garnett  more  of  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  Hood. 
We  miss  a  sufficient  example  of  Hood's  grim  power  of  breaking 
from  burlesque  into  tragedy,  a  power  matched,  in  another  mode- 
of  expression,  perhaps  only  by  Robson  in  our  time.  "The  Last 
Man  "  (in  Whims  and  Oddities)  shows  this  power,  to  our  mind, 
better  than  "  Miss  Kilmansegg."  Again,  if  dramatic  poetry  is 
included  at  all  in  a  collection  of  this  kind,  it  is  useless  to  present 
it  in  scraps.  Both  Wells  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor  have  cause  of 
complaint,  we  think,  on  this  ground,  although  the  fire  of  Wells 
holds  its  own,  when  thus  treated,  better  than  the  diffused  and 
equable  light  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  However,  Mr.  Miles's  plan 
being  settled  as  it  is,  disappointments  of  this  kind  are  inevitable. 
But  at  all  events  Mr.  Miles  and  his  printers  between  them  can 
avoid  letting  their  pages  be  disfigured  by  such  blunders  as  Titian 
for  Titan,  and  we  trust  that  henceforth  they  will  look  move 
closely  to  their  proofs. 


NEW  PRINT. 

THE  artistic  publishing  season  seems  to  have  begun  again,  for 
we  have  received  from  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  of  Clare  Street, 
Bristol,  an  artist's  signed  proof  of  what  they  call  an  engraving, 
but  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  mechanical  reproduction  by 
autotype,  or  some  similar  process.  The  plate  is  after  Mr.  J. 
Haynes  Williams's  popular  picture,  called  "  Sweet  Silence."  A 
young  lady  in  white  satin  leans  in  a  delightful  disorder,  her  face 
averted,  against  a  gilded  table,  while  an  impassioned  youth,  whe- 
lms evidently  posed  her  with  an  important  question,  hangs  upon 
her  lips.  Her  silence,  we  suppose,  is  "  sweet,"  because  it  gives 
consent.  The  costumes  are  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  ; 
they  suggest  Praed  and  Washington  Irving,  with  a  flavour  of  a 
poet  whose  name  resembles  that  of  the  artist — we  mean,  of 
course,  Haynes  Bayly.     Mr.  Williams  has  made  these  highly 
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polished,  sentimental  costume-pieces  his  speciality,  and  he  treats 
them  in  a  very  charming  and  accomplished  way.  We  expect 
that  "  Sweet  Silence  "  will  prove,  as  it  deserves,  to  be  a  very 
popular  plate. 


IBSENISM.* 

RATITUDE  for  a  most  diverting  book  will,  we  trust,  miti- 
VJT  gate  any  possible  sense  of  discomfort  which  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  may  have  desired  to  create  in  the  conscience  of  the  critic, 
especially  the  dramatic  critic,  of  Ibsen.  We  bad  thought,  all  of 
us  who  had  read  the  works  of  Ibsen  and  attended  the  theatres, 
that  we  knew  what  Ibsenism  is.  But  this,  it  seems,  is  nothing 
but  a  gross  error  of  the  Philistine  mind.  The  Ibsenite  is  born 
rather  than  made.  Ibsenism  can  only  triumph  in  a  reconstructed 
society,  with  a  victorious  social  democracy  and  the  recognition 
of  the  free  will.  Before  the  day  of  Universal  Ibsenism  arrives 
everything  must  fall — the  Church,  the  State,  the  Family,  the 
Decalogue,  the  present  race  of  blind  dramatic  critics,  theatre 
managers,  Licensers  of  Plays,  and  so  forth.  A  merry  game  of 
puppets  and  sticks  does  Mr.  Shaw  indulge  in  as  he  anticipates 
the  hour  of  freedom.  With  charming  dexterity  and  ease  does 
he  set  up  his  grotesque  puppets  and  shatter  them  one  by  one 
with  a  single  blow.  He  flings  his  smooth  pebble  at  all  kinds  of 
ideals,  enthusiasms,  aspirations — the  faith  held  by  Shakspeare,  the 
morals  held  by  Milton  and  Wordsworth — with  unerring  precision. 
Duty  and  self-sacrifice,  those  most  pernicious  of  ideals,  go  down 
with  a  celerity  that  might  raise  the  shade  of  Wordsworth  pale 
with  the  affront.  The  process  is  much  swifter  and  not  less 
convincing  than  Robert  Elsmere's  tedious  way  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  young  revolutionist 
having  his  fling.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  all  this 
to  do  with  Ibsenism?  Marry!  it  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
for  it  is  Ibsenism.  Now,  to  know  what  Ibsenism  implies,  to 
know  how  great  it  is  and  how  inevitable,  you  must  either 
be  a  "  pioneer "  or  devoutly  yearn  to  be  one.  Shelley  was  a 
pioneer,  and  so  are  Ibsen  and  Mr.  Shaw.  A  pioneer  is  one 
who  fulfils  the  will,  never  minding  where  this  self-assertion 
lands  him.  The  dramatic  critics  are  not,  nor  cannot  be,  of  this 
blessed  vocation.  Even  if  they  were  all  "  endowed  with  a  liberal 
education  and  an  independent  income  "  they  would  scarcely,  Mr. 
Shaw  sorrowfully  admits,  "  number  more  Ibsenites  among  them 
than  they  do  at  present."  To  be  a  pioneer,  to  declare  the  wrong 
thing  to  be  the  right,  you  must  be  young,  and  enj  oy  "  the  un- 
flagging interests  of  rebellion."  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  for  example, 
is  no  longer  a  boy,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  renew  his  youth 
by  Bank-holiday  exercises.  It  is  unkind  in  Mr.  Shaw  to  profess 
regret  that  Mr.  Scott  does  not  set  about  throwing  stones  at  Duty 
and  shriek  aloud  for  the  emancipation  of  woman.  Still,  Mr. 
Shaw  is,  on  the  whole,  tenderly  disposed  towards  Mr.  Scott. 
He  quotes  at  merciless  length  the  anti-Ibsenite  adjectives  of  this 
experienced  writer.  But  he  is  so  far  gracious  as  to  dismiss  his 
•criticisms  with  the  pleasing  concession  that  "Ibsen  meant  all 
that  revolts  Mr.  Clement  Scott,"  only  Mr.  Scott  really  ought  not 
to  have  been  revolted.  With  this  handsome  admission,  the  critic 
may  well  remain  satisfied. 

Having  disposed  of  everything  in  his  iconoclastic  way,  Mr. 
Shaw  proceeds  to  deal  with  some  very  momentous  questions. 
What  is  Ibsen's  "  philosophic  drift  "  ?  and  what  is  his  "  meaning  " 
in  this  play  or  in  that  ?  Had  Ibsen  at  any  time  a  philosophic 
■drift?  Mr.  Shaw  thinks  that  he  had,  but  he  knew  no  better 
whither  he  was  drifting  or  what  he  was  about  than  Mr.  Stead 
when  he  discussed  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  Mr.  Shaw  has  a  great 
•deal  to  say  about  Ibsen's  "  meaning,"  and  he  says  it  with  such 
confidence  that  it  is  plain  he  must  have  been  raised  for  the 
work,  and  there  was  no  other  prophet  or  interpreter  of  the 
idol.  His  explanation,  it  is  true,  often  suggests  the  necessity  for 
its  own  explanation,  and  the  prospect  of  somebody's — let  us  say, 
Mr.  Archer's — Shaw's  Ibsen.  For  instance,  a  whole  chapter  is 
devoted  to  "  The  Moral  of  the  Plays,"  which  concludes  with  the 
exquisite  observation,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  think  he  had 
forgotten  the  object  of  his  book,  that  after  all  Ibsenism  is  in- 
capable of  being  reduced  to  a  formula.  This  is  the  beauty  of 
Ibsenism ;  it  is  simply  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Ibsenism. 
Here  is  the  quintessence;  you  may  take  it  and  make  it  what 
you  will.  Ibsen,  poor  man,  knew  little  of  what  he  was  about. 
As  to  the  moral  of  the  plays,  the  moral  of  Ghosts  or  Rosmers- 
holm,  it  is  like  the  moral  of  Mr.  Limberham — "  excellent,  if  well 
considered."  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  failed  in 
consideration.  He  gives  a  lengthy  account,  partly  comment, 
partly  "argument,"  of  the  plays,  which  is  to  the  full  as 
entertaining  as  his  oracular  judgment  of  "  Realists  and  Idealists," 
or  his  dissertation  of  "Pioneers."  From  this  review  it  would 
appear  that  Ibsen  was  always  working  at  a  fair  distance  intellec- 
tually in  the  rear  of  his  commentator.  Brand,  the  saintly  Brand, 
we  are  told,  caused  more  suffering  than  the  most  talented  sinner 
could  have  done  with  twice  his  opportunities.  But,  says  Mr. 
Shaw,  "  Ibsen  does  not  leave  this  to  be  inferred."  When  Ibsen 
wrote  Emperor  and  Galilean  he  was  just  "beginning  to  under- 
stand his  own  meaning."  This  necessary  crisis  in  his  develop- 
ment placed  him  at  once  with  the  great  masters.  For,  like  Ibsen, 
''Dante  took  pains  to  understand  himself;  so  did  Goethe." 
Henceforth,  from  A  Doll's  House  to  Hedda  Gabler,  he  began  to 
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assist,  though  in  a  dark  Ibsenite  fashion,  the  labours  of  his  inter- 
preters. In  Emperor  and,  Galilean,  it  will  be  seen,  to  quote  Mr. 
Shaw's  cryptic,  and  possibly  penetrative,  phrases,  "  his  will, 
in  setting  forth  his  imagination,  had  produced  a  great  puzzle 
for  his  intellect."  Any  one,  by  the  way,  who  wishes  to  fathom 
that  be-puzzled  intellect  may  be  commended  to  those  "  problems  " 
that  produced  the  childish  twaddle  of  which  the  final  scene 
of  this  play  is  made  up.  If  you  would  know  the  difference 
between  Peer  Gynt  and  Julian,  who  is  a  "re-incarnation"  of 
the  first  hero,  you  must  remember  that  the  subject  of  the  older 
play  was  "  instinctively  projected,"  while  that  of  the  latter 
was  "  intellectually  constructed  as  well."  Thus  we  get  a  kind 
of  mathematical  formula  of  this  interesting  contrast  and  com- 
parison : —  "  Julian  +  Maximus  the  Mystic  =  Peer  Gynt  +  one  who 
understood  him  better  than  Ibsen  did  when  he  created  him." 
After  this,  not  even  Mr.  Clement  Scott  has  any  excuse  for  going 
wrong  in  this  great  matter.  In  A  Doll's  House  the  evil  of 
ideals  and  the  want  of  "  pioneers "  is  again  illustrated.  Nora 
Helmer  did  not  know  that  forgery  was  an  offence  against 
morals  and  the  law.  She  wanted  money,  and  she  fulfilled 
the  will— her  will,  of  course — and  recognized,  like  a  budding 
pioneer,  that  nothing  stood  in  her  way  except  the  trifling  prej  udices 
of  an  unpioneered  society.  She  is  surprised  when  she  finds  her 
husband  does  not  share  her  simple  views.  Of  course,  if  Helmer 
had  the  making  of  a  pioneer  within  him  he  would  have  recog- 
nized her  divine  right  to  forge,  instead  of  falling  into  a  vulgar 
rage.  What  becomes  of  Nora  nobody  knows.  Mr.  Shaw  is  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Besant's  forecast  is  wrong.  Logically  she  should 
have  become  an  active  pioneer  and  worked  out  her  emancipation 
as  a  martyr  in  the  care  of  the  State.  Mr.  Shaw's  pleasing 
volume  cannot  fail  to  exercise  the  souls  of  Ibsenites  until  the 
next  play  appears  bringing  fresh  complications  in  its  train. 


HEGEL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.* 

PROFESSOR  MACBRIDE  STERRETT'S  "  Studies "  on 
this  subject  are  well  written  and  careful.  They  have  been 
suggested  by  the  work  of  Principal  Caird,  of  Glasgow  University ; 
but  they  have  a  fault  which  is  only  implied  in  his  book.  It  is  a 
common  practice  for  the  apologists  for  any  system  of  philosophy 
to  escape  from  a  difficulty  about  its  logical  conclusions  by 
pointing  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  its  original  propounder.  This 
has  probably  been  forced  upon  them  from  the  opposite  side.  For 
a  long  time  a  heretic,  or  any  one  who  differed  from  the  commonly 
received  doctrines,  was  considered  a  bad  man,  and  punished  by 
avoidance  or  otherwise — generally  otherwise.  So  it  has  come 
about  that  the  favourable  critics  of  a  doubtful  system  get  rid  of 
all  suggestions  as  to  its  ultimate  tendency  by  referring  to  how 
the  author  lived,  and  what  conclusions  in  connexion  with  religion 
he  himself  attached  to  his  philosophic  doctrines.  This  is,  how- 
ever, beside  the  question,  which  is  not  what  results  the  philo- 
sopher drew,  but  what  results  he  ought  to  have  drawn.  No 
doubt  in  this  particular  case  Hegel  was  a  member  and  upholder 
of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  but  his  disciples  have  drawn  from  his 
work  with  considerable  acuteness  ideas  which  are  utterly 
contradictory  to  that  Church's  doctrines.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
keep  in  mind  that  which  Schopenhauer  never  failed  to  remember 
in  his  attacks,  that  Hegel  was  above  all  things  the  "  Govern- 
ment "  philosopher,  and  may — consciously  or  unconsciously — 
have  shaped  his  philosophy,  both  of  the  State  and  of  religion,  in 
accordance  with  the  orthodox  and  established  order  of  things. 
It  seems  an  unkind  thing  to  say  of  him,  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  philosopher  may  be  a  partisan.  Hegel's  position  in  this 
respect  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sterrett.  His  preliminary 
study  on  Hegelianism  in  general  is  devoted  to  the  criticism 
which  makes  the  system  Pantheistic.  It  is  correct  enough  in 
pointing  out  that  nominally  the  pure  Being  which  is  equivalent 
to  Nothing  is  the  terminus  not  ad  quern  but  a  quo  of  the  system. 
What  it  does  not  seem  to  realize  is  that  if  the  Hegelian  logic  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  process  from  the  completely  indeterminate 
towards  the  absolutely  self-realizing,  still  the  latter,  which  is 
God,  must  have  been  present  all  through.  It  is  very  well  to  say 
that  "  in  Him  all  finite  things  Jind  not  lose  their  reality  "  ;  but 
then  the  reality  thus  found  is  not,  according  to  Hegel,  a  "  finite  " 
reality  at  all.  The  finite  finds  itself  because  it  loses  itself; 
but  the  difficulty  always  has  been  to  tell  what  kind  of 
self-hood  the  finite  has  when  it  has  lost  itself  in  the  infinite. 
No  doubt,  Dr.  Sterrett  says,  personality  and  consequent  im- 
mortality are  at  the  very  root  of  the  Hegelian  doctrine ; 
but  have  they  any  right  to  be  there  ?  The  Absolute  which 
realizes  itself  in  nature  and  man  seems  very  little  else  than 
a  process,  in  which  the  reality  of  each  is  lost,  possibly  to  be 
reproduced  in  another  form.  Such  a  theory  differs  very  little 
from  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force.  To  some 
extent  this  has  been  recognized  by  the  English  Hegelians,  who 
would  probably  agree  with  Dr.  Sterrett  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Spencer's  system  "  may  well  be  styled  Hegel's  philosophy  turned 
upside  down,  or  an  inverted  pyramid."  But  are  not  both  ulti- 
mately the  same  and  both  wrong  ?  Mr.  T.  II.  Green  wrote  about 
nature  and  the  finite  consciousness  of  man  that  they  were 

*  Studies  in  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion;  with  a  Chapter  on  Christian 
Unity  in  America.  By  J.  Macbride  Sterrett,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics  and 
Apologetics  in  the  Seaburg  Divinity  School.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.  1891. 
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"  media  for  the  realization  of  an  Eternal  Consciousness,"  which 
can  only  mean  that  this  realization  is  indefinitely  going  on  in  a 
process  where  the  individual  not  only  withers  but  dies.  There  is 
no  ground  for  Dr.  Sterrett's  immortality  here.  The  finite  ego  in 
which  the  Absolute  realizes  itself  becomes  quite  an  illusion.  "It 
can  only  be  the  shadow  and  the  seeming  of  the  one  universal 
self,  which  gleams  for  a  moment  in  our  organism  and  then  passes 
on."  The  same  difficulty  reappears  in  such  phrases  as  "  a  process 
of  thought  which  transcends  history,"'  and  so  on.  So  far  as  such 
thought  is  definite,  it  must  be  in  history.  If  it  is  not  definite, 
there  is  little  more  to  be  said  about  the  matter.  Take,  again,  the 
words  "  the  goal  of  all  man's  history  is  union  with  God,  resem- 
blance to  God."  Is  it  union  or  resemblance  ?  If  union,  what 
kind  of  union  ?  Again,  "  God  is  the  beginning  and  the  goal  of 
man  as  spirit."  True  enough,  but  since  the  essence  of  spirit 
is  self-consciousness,  how  far  is  this  preserved  to  the  individual 
at  the  goal  ?  These  are  familiar  questions,  never  satisfactorily 
answered  by  the  disciples  of  Hegel. 

Probably  the  best  cnapter  in  this  work  is  that  on  "  The  Vital 
Idea  of  Religion."  It  is  of  a  popular,  expository  sort,  and  gives 
an  excellent  general  view  of  the  Hegelian  position.  There  is 
something  rather  American  in  the  manner  in  whi^h  the  author 
introduces  quotations  from  a  well-known  song  of  Burns  and 
from  a  love  lyric  of  Shelley  to  support  the  German  philosopher. 
In  the  latter  pages  of  the  chapter,  however,  where  Dr.  Sterrett  is 
more  minute  in  his  examination  of  Hegel,  we  come  again  upon 
difficulties  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook.  "To  merely  sav, 
God  is  infinite,  and  I  am  finite,  is  a  very  inadequate  and  false 
proposition.  As  the  finite  is  not  merely  the  non-infinite,  we 
cannot  conceive  this  infinite  as  an  immobile,  lifeless  non-finite. 
The  two  terms  can  only  be  considered  as  moments  or  organic 
elements  in  a  process."  The  last  sentence  is  sufficiently  distinct 
and  leads  to  remarkable  results  in  connexion  with  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
be  merely  moments  of  a  process,  then  the  process  itself  is 
something  beyond  and  above  them.  This  process,  therefore, 
this  relation,  becomes  God.  If  "  both  are  parts  of  a  system, 
which  have  no  meaning  when  separated,''  what  conclusion 
is  it  possible  to  draw  regarding  the  true  nature  of  this  in- 
finite P  Dr.  Sterrett  expressly  excludes  us  from  the  easy  notion 
of  the  formal  logic  that  it  simply  means  the  non-finite.  How, 
then,  is  he  to  free  himself,  or  rather  his  master,  from  the  charge 
of  Pantheism?  One  cannot  predicate  personality  of  a  process; 
and,  as  this  process  is  eternal,  how  can  it  be  conceived  that  there 
is  any  self-hood  in  it  P  It  is  very  well  to  quote  Scripture  and 
to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  the  meeting  of  the  finite  and  in- 
finite spirit.  All  the  quotations  and  every  bit  of  the  necessity 
may  be  admitted,  but  not  as  leading  to  the  Hegelian  result.  God 
is  spirit,  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  and  yet,  if  we  have  to  con- 
ceive the  Eternal  as  realizing  Himself  not  only  in  man,  but  in 
every  form  of  natural  life,  and  never  reaching  the  realization,  the 
result  is  obvious.  The  old  theologians  talked  about  His  "  pur- 
pose." That  was,  perhaps,  anthropomorphic,  but  it  was  in- 
telligible. The  Hegelian  philosophers  of  history  tell  us  of  His 
'•'  necessity."  So  far  as  this  refers  to  self-determination,  it  is 
quite  right ;  but  the  pity  is  that  there  is  no  self.  This  is  the 
fence  over  which  the  Hegelians  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
climb.  The  "  left-wing  "  abandoned  the  attempt  and  were  logical 
in  doing  so.  Our  author  makes  the  matter  no  better  when  he 
says  : — "  Man  is  not  identical  with  nature,  nor  God  with  man. 
But  the  reality  which  each  possesses  [the  italics  are  ours] 
is  that  which,  in  spite  of  differences  and  distinctions,  is  of 
the  same  kith  and  kin  in  all."  He  adds  that  the  main- 
tenance of  this  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  Hegelians  in 
England  and  America.  It  may  be,  but  it  leads  them  all 
into  the  difficulty  as  to  what  the  "reality"  is.  The  imme- 
diate Hegelian  answer  comes  that  it  is  the  Idea,  it  is  Thought, 
it  is  Relation,  &c.  To  those  who  know  anything  of  the  subject 
it  will  appear  that  here  we  are  very  close  to  that  "  Unknowable  " 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  above  which,  yet  connected  with  which,  our  world 
goes  round.  Certainly  Dr.  Sterrett  does  not  say  that  God,  man, 
and  nature  are  upon  the  same  plane  ;  but  they  have  the  same  basis, 
which  is  not  God,  but  the  Idea.  Thus  he  forces  his  readers  back 
again  to  recognize  that  with  him  it  is  a  hopeless  and  helpless  ab- 
straction that  moves  the  universe.  Nature  sacrifices  herself  upon 
the  altar  of  man  ;  man  loses  himself  in  God ;  and  in  this  move- 
ment is  the  meaning  of  the  world. 

Upon  only  one  other  part  of  Dr.  Sterrett's  book  is  it  necessary 
to  make  remark.  He  shows— as  all  Hegelians  do — that  Hegel 
dwelt  upon  the  Incarnation  and  the  Miracles  of  Christ.  But  he 
quotes  his  author  to  the  effect  that  miracle  only  "  furnishes  a  veri- 
fication for  the  sensuous  man,"  and  that  this  is  "an  unspiritual 
verification."  He  also  points  out  that  Hegel  refused,  perhaps 
wisely,  to  dwell  on  the  Gospels  with  their  miraculous  stories,  but 
began — although  here,  perhaps,  we  are  forcing  our  author  too  far 
— with  the  assimilation  of  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  Logos  to  that 
of  the  Jewish  Messiah.  In  short,  leaving  all  the  New  Testament,  save 
some  phrases  from  Paul,  aside,  beyond  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
the  Platonism  of  Alexandria,  Hegel  declined  to  recognize  anything 
but  the  existence  of  the  God-man.  Even  that  he  almost  hurries 
over.  It  is  a  moment— indeed,  the  great  moment— in  the  life  of 
the  world  ;  but  only  because  thence  the  Spirit  is  loosed  upon  all 
nations.  From  the  reading  of  even  these  "  Studies,"  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  how  easily  the  first  followers  of  Hegel  fell  away  from  their 
too  orthodox  master.  He  did  not  justify  his  first  starting-point, 
said  Feuerbach.    He  did  not  follow  out'his  conclusions,  said  and 


say  the  Tubingen  school  and  their  followers.  That  he  gave  a 
movement  to  thought  which  has  been  incalculably  precious  there-, 
can  be  no  question.  No  one,  as  Dr.  Sterrett  well  says,  can  be 
the  same  man  after  studying  and  assimilating  Hegel.  But,  the 
unquestionable  tendency  is  not  towards  the  results  to  which  lie 
seems,  at  first  sight,  conclusively  fo  have  arrived,  but  rather  to 
those  of  his  more  anxious  and  ardent  followers  of  the  "  Left." 
Historical  Christianity  becomes  a  myth,  doctrinal  Christianity  is 
manipulated  into  a  Neo-Platonic  form.  The  word  for  miracles 
historically  recorded  is  Vorstellung.  The  eternally  self-realizing 
God  will  become  Pantheist  All  or  Positivist  Negat  ion,  so  long  as  the 
student  endeavours  to  follow  correctly  the  indications  of  his 
master.  This,  however,  he  must  find  out  for  himself.  In  the 
meantime,  if  he  wishes  to  know  about  Hegel  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  there  is  really  no  better  book  than  the  present.  It 
is  in  some  ways  more  useful  than  that  of  Principal  Caird,  to 
which  it  owes  its  origin. 

There  is  an  appendix  to  this  volume,  which  deals  witli  "  Chris- 
tian Unity  in  America."  It  is  written  in  a  kindly  and  tolerant 
spirit,  and  is  accordingly  likely  to  be  offensive  to  the  extreme 
section  of  each  party  which  it  hopes  to  conciliate.  No  Presby- 
terian could  agree  with  Dr.  Sterrett,  and  a  large  number  of 
Episcopalians  would  not.  His  kindly  vision  of  a  united  Church 
in  America  is  something  like  the  Hegelian  Universal.  It  has  the 
"  glory  of  going  on  and  still  to  be." 


SATNTS  AND  SINNERS.* 

THERE  is  a  well-known  last-century  anecdote  of  an  old  Bristol 
Quaker  and  his  son.    The  father  was  sitting  one  morning 
in  his  study,  clad  in  the  sober-hued  dress  of  his  order,  when  his 
son,  just  of  age,  entered  the  room,  clothed  in  a  scarlet  coat  and! 
embroidered  waistcoat,  with  a  gold-laced  hat  cocked  jauntily 
on  one  side  of  his  head.    He  seated  himself  on  the  corner  of  the 
old  gentleman's  writing-table,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  cracked  the 
heavy  thong  of  his  hunting-whip,  "  Father,  I'm  an  Atheist,  and 
I  don't  care  who  knows  it !  "    The  old  Quaker  placidly  sat  back 
in  his  chair,  pushed  his  spectacles  up  on  to  his  forehead,  and  replied1 
in  measured  tones,  "  Well,  if  thee  beest,  John,  thee  needn't  make 
such  a  Tom-fool  of  thyself."   Although  we  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  right  to  admonish   Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  in 
such  homely   terms  as  these,   we   cannot  help  expressing  to 
him  our  regret  that,  having  written  three  or  four  successful 
plays,  he  should  make  such  a  fuss  about  it.    We  yield  to  no 
one  in  our  sympathy  and  congratulation  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Joneo 
with  regard  to  the  substantial  rewards  which  he  has  earned 
for  his  play-writing.    But  we   occasionally   catch  ourselveo 
stifling  a  yawn  when,  elated  by  the  perusal  of  his  pass-book,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Jones  insists  upon  proclaiming  to  us,  not  only  how  he 
writes  his  plays,  and  why  they  are  so  excellent,  but  also  how 
others  should  write  their  plays,  and  why  those  they  have  written 
are  less  good  than  his.    The  volume  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  has 
recently  published  contains,  probably,  the  best  play  he  has  yet 
written — Saints  and  Sinners — and  we  are  not  sorry  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it  and  of  reviving  the  recollection  of  the 
pleasure  we  derived  from  its  representation.     But  Mr.  H.  A. 
Jones  has  chosen  to  preface  his  play  with  a  needless  and  extra- 
vagant dissertation,  in  which  he  advances  and  develops  a  maxim 
which  his  play  itself  entirely  refutes — namely,  that  the  essential 
element  in  a  play  is  literary  merit,  and  not  theatrical  adapta- 
bility.   He  might  just  as  plausibly  maintain  that  the  essential 
element  in  a  miller's  hat  is  its  whiteness,  and  not  its  warmth- 
giving  properties.  In  the  play  before  us  there  are  no  conspicuous 
literary  merits.    The  secret  of  its  success  is  simply  that  it  is 
"the  old  regulation  theatrical  fare"  at  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones 
professes  to  turn   up  his  nose — an   old   stage  story  told  in 
adequate,  conventional  fashion  ;  the  story  of  a  child  who  errs,  and 
who  finally  returns  home  to  be  forgiven;  a  subject  which  has 
never  failed  to  please  audiences  whether  under  the  name  of 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Olivia,  The  Porter  s  Knot,  Saints  and 
Sinners,  or  VEnfant  Prodiyue.    The  secret  of  the  success  of 
Saints  and  Sinners  was  the  popularity  of  this  time-honoured 
story  and  the  excellence  of  much  of  the  acting.     The  dis- 
putes and  schemings  of  the  Dissenting  deacons  to  which  Mr. 
H.  A.  Jones  devoted  so  much  skilful  pains  had  little  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  play.    Nor  can  we  believe  that  that 
portion  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  work  has  exercised  quite  so  far- 
reaching  an  influence  upon  society  at  large  as  he  modestly  ap- 
pears to  hope.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  I  have  earned  his  [Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's]  commendation  and  'weakened  the  faith  in  the  middle- 
class  fetish  '  .  .  .  I  have  fulfilled  my  main  design  in  presenting 
this  play."    Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  might  as  well  pour  a  cup  full  of 
tepid  water  into  the  ocean  and  say,  "  If  I  have  by  this  libation 
heightened  the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic,  my  efforts  have  not 
been  wasted."    The  persons  whom  Mr.  II.  A.  Jones  professes  to 
wish  to  cure  are  not  by  way  of  going  to  theatres,  so  that  his 
anticant  physic  is  wasted  on  the  ordinary  playgoer.     He  is 
no  more  likely  to  cure  hypocrisy  with  his  plays  than  is  Ibsen 
to  cure   hereditary  ailments   with   his.     We   ask  for  cakes, 
and  Messrs.  II.  A.  Jones  and  Ibsen  would  give  us  boluses.  But 

*  Saitds  and  Sinners.  A  New  and  Original  Drama  of  Modern  English 
Middle-class  Life,  in  five  acts.  By  Henry  Arthur  Joues,  Author  of  -  The 
Dancing  Girl,"  "  1  lie  Middleman',"  "Judah,"  and  "Wealth."  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 
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the  former  gentleman's  boluses,  at  all  events,  turn  out  to  be 
-only  bread-pills  after  all.  In  what,  now,  does  Mr.  II.  A.  Jones 
imagine  that  Saints  and  Sinners  dilfers  from  hundreds  of  plays 
that  have  gone  before  it?  The  plot  is  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old — possibly  older.  The  character  of  Jacob  Fletcher,  the 
-gentle,  simple-minded  pastor,  is  familiar  to  us,  either  in  the 
carefully-tended  coat  of  Dr.  Primrose,  or  in  the  well-worn 
soutane  of  the  Abbe"  Constantin.  Samuel  Iloggard  we  have  met 
in  black  and  steel  Court  dress  as  Joseph  Surface,  in  brown 
velvet  square-cut  as  Tartufe,  and  in  many  other  guises.  We 
liave  wept  over  the  various  seductions  of  Letty,  the  Minister's 
daughter,  and  equally  often  have  we  shuddered  at  the  cold- 
blooded villany  of  Squire  Thornhill-Fanshawe,  and  applauded 
to  the  echo  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  faithful  rustic  lover 
at  the  right  moment  (a  part,  by  the  way,  which  on  almost 
every  occasion  has  been  played  by  the  ever  young  Mr.  Henry 
Neville).  The  treatment  is  not  novel.  Mr.  PI.  A.  Jones  devotes 
about  twenty-four  pages  of  appendix  to  proving  that  his  elder 
brothers  of  the  pen — such  as  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Shakspeare, 
and  Moliere — have  put  scriptural  quotations  into  the  mouths 
of  their  hvpocrites.  Most  repentant  heroines  have  surely  ex- 
claimed on  their  deathbeds,  much  in  the  manner  of  Miss 
-Fletcher : — 

"  And  I  was  so  blind  and  thoughtless,  I  did  not  know  you  then.  Ah, 
but  I  know  you  now!  Don't  leave  me!  Where  is  father?  George, 
you'll  take  care  of  him  when  I'm  gone,  won't  you  V  (Jacob  enters;  comes 
•j/>  behind  sofa.)  You  mustn't  let  him  fret,  and  you  must  talk  to  him 
about  me — when  I'm  gone  he'll  love  to  talk  about  me.  Yes,  he'll  lose  a 
daughter,  but  you  will  be  a  son  to  him,  won't  you  V  " 

And  so  on.  And  how  many  times  have  we  not  heard  the 
stage-seducer  soliloquize,  cigarette  in  mouth,  after  the  fashion  of 
Captain  Fansliawe : — 

'•  To  think  that  I  have  fallen  into  my  own  trap,  and  really  grown  to  love 
the  girl !  For  I  do  love  her,  and  she's  good  and  true,  too — that  is,  com- 
pared with  me.  There  is  something  in  goodness,  after  all,  or  why  should  I 
feel  a  half-longing  to  be  good  when  I  am  with  her?  Why  should  I  feel 
sorry  that  I  have  ruined  her  poor  little  life?  (Rises.)  Hang  it!  I'm 
getting  maudlin  moral.  My  digestion  must  be  out  of  order.  ( Goes  to 
fireplace,  throws  cigarette  in  fire.)  1  must  break  it  to  her  to-night.  The 
marriage  licence,  too — that  lie's  getting  threadbare. — " 

&C.  &c.  If  this  be  really  literary  dialogue,  surely  it  is  older  than 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  ?  And  surely,  also,  it  has  thriven  for  many, 
many  years  past,  in  many  a  home  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  hurt  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  feelings — indeed  it 
■would  be  ungrateful  to  do  so,  considering  the  handsome  terms  in 
which  he  refers  to  his  critics.  We  cordially  wish  him  continued 
financial  success  with  his  plays.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
dance  to  his  piping — but  he  must  not  try  to  persuade  us  that  his 
jig  is  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  or  that  his  fife  is  a  Cathedral 
Organ. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TT  is  a  worthy  deed  to  have  edited  a  play  of  Moliere  in  a  form 
J-  necessarily  designed  in  the  first  case  for  school  use,  and  to 
lave  edited  it  with  a  complete  lack  of  conventionale,  yet  with 
plenty  of  scholarship.  This  is  what  Mr.  Maikheim"  has  done. 
And  few  plays  could  be  selected  more  difficult  to  treat  in  such 
a  manner  than  the  Misanthrope  (i),  which  might  almost  be  called 
"hackneyed,  if  such  a  word  could  ever  be  applied  with  propriety 
So  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Markheim  tells  us  that  people  in  France 
masked  him  "  Why  do  you  choose  Le  Misanthrope  ?  Is  it  not  too 
fine  for  a  foreign  public  ?  "  Let  us  hope  that  these  "  foreigners  " 
used  the  word  fin,  and  not  the  word  beau,  either  of  whichmight 
be  translated  "  fine."  We  are  half  afraid,  from  the  context, 
that  they  did  say  beau,  and  in  that  case  Mr.  Markheim  should 
have  done  what,  according  to  the  Laureate,  God's  glory  did 
to  St.  Stephen,  and  "  smote  them  on  the  face."  There  is 
no  work  even  of  Moliere's  that  can  be  too  "  fine  "  for  the  country- 
men of  Shakspeare.  But  Mr.  Markheim  himself  undoubtedly 
understands  the  phrase  in  the  other  sense— the  sense  in  which 
there  is  excuse  for  it— and  the  method  he  has  adopted  is  ino-eni- 
ously  adapted  to  parry  the  thrust,  or  at  least  to  make  it  harmless 
in  future.  It  is  possible  to  carry  too  far  the  theory  often  ad- 
vanced by  actors  and  lovers  of  acting,  that  the  stage  is  your  only 
interpreter  of  a  stage  play.  But  in  the  case  of  the  works  of 
Moliere,  written  by  an  actor-manager  for  a  theatre  the  traditions 
of  which  have  remained  practically  unbroken  to  the  present  day 
it  has  a  very  great  deal  of  truth.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Markheim 
had  a  good  and  ingenious  idea  when  he  determined,  while  getting 
all  the  help  he  could  from  literary  editions  and  discussions  of 
Moliere,  to  make  M.  Delaunay  a  sort  of  arbiter  in  points  where 
•he  had  doubts,  and  to  communicate  the  dicta  of  that  accom- 
plished actor  and  student  of  acting  to  the  English  reader.  This 
proceeding  puts  the  book  in  a  place  by  itself,  and  will  make 
that  place  a  tolerably  permanent  one.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Markheim  has  simply  made  him- 
self a  channel  for  M.  Delaunay's  opinions  on  cruces.  He  has, 
as  we  have  said,  digested  and  communicated  an  excellent  body 
of  variorum  notes,  including  plenty  of  his  own ;  and  he  has — a 
novelty,  but  a  good  one— bestowed  his  translations,  which  are 
not  too  numerous,  in  a  place  by  themselves.  Moliere  is  as 
"  good  to  differ  about  "  as  Shakspeare  himself,  and  we  shall  not 

(i)  Moliere— Le  3Iisanthrope.  Edited  by  H.  W.  G.  Markheim. 
'Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 


insult  Mr.  Markheim  by  saying  unmitigated  ditto  to  him.  He, 
we  think,  exaggerates  a  little  the  personal  aspect  of  the  play 
when  he  says  that  it  is  "  the  true  love-story  of  a  man  of  genius 
told  by  himself,"  even  though  he  adds  "  in  spite  of  himself."  We 
are  as  sure  as  Mr.  Markheim  is  that  there  are  touches,  perhaps 
numerous  touches,  of  bitter  experience  in  the  Misanthrope.  But 
we  should  not  hold  Moliere  the  man  of  genius  that  we, 
like  Mr.  Markheim,  do  hold  him  to  be,  if  we  thought  that 
this  great  play  was  only  his  love-story.  We  think,  again, 
that  Mr.  Markheim  goes  a  little  far  when  he  tries  to  vindi- 
cate Alceste  from  Scott's  and  Macaulay's  charges  of  "  rudeness." 
Indeed,  M.  Delaunay,  to  whom  he  appeals,  does  not  bear  him  out; 
for  he  sums  up  by  saying  that  "  Alceste  malgre  lui  n'est  pas  aussi 
brutal  quil  veut  le  dire."  And,  lastly,  we  are  a  little  surprised 
at  seeing  Mr.  Markheim  take  La  Fameuse  Comedienne  so  seriously. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  passages  which  he  quotes  from  that  libel 
have  remarkable  parallels  in  Le  Misanthrope.  But  would  not 
the  libeller,  whom  nobody  calls  a  fool,  have  been  a  most  egregious 
one  if,  with  Le  Misanthrope  before  him,  he  had  not  made  his  libel 
correspond  ?  However,  these  are  points  on  which  we  may  agree 
to  differ,  and  they  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  an  edition 
which  is  at  least  as  thoroughly  equipped,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literary  and  linguistic  knowledge,  as  any  other,  and  has  the 
distinguishing  advantage  before  noted. 

M.  Hugues  le  Roux  (2)  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  taken 
the  title  of  his  book  from  the  fact  that  his  subjects  are  not  bustifies 
in  it.  He  has  preferred  the  Musee  Grevin  to  the  Vatican  or  the 
Louvre  for  his  model.  Those  who  are  afraid  of  bustification  will 
find,  indeed,  that  he  has  not  attempted  that  process,  hateful  to 
modernity.  To  the  hair  of  Villiers  de  LTsle  Adam,  that  quaint 
but  less  genial  survivor  of  Young  France,  is  done  full  justice; 
we  are  told  who  thumps  M.  Francois  Coppee  on  the  back ; 
M.  Daudet's  coachman  is  not  forgotten  in  the  article  devoted  to 
that  great  man.  We  learn  that  the  hope  of  a  better  world  is  not 
only  foreign  but  repugnant  to  M.  de  Maupassant,  and  that,  with 
what  might  have  been  originality  if  an  insolent  ruffian  of 
the  name  of  Epictetus  had  not  existed  a  great  while  ago,  he 
thinks  suicide  "  a  door  open  for  flight."  M.  Richepin's  boots,  his 
gipsy  boots,  his  boots  of  scarlet,  are  not  neglected  ;  and  the 
abnormal  retirement  of  M.  Jules  Lemaitre's  eyes  is  duly  noted  in 
connexion  with  the  fact  that  he  is  an  "  affined  cerebral  nevropathic 
Rabelais."  All  this,  with  other  things  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
minor  articles  devoted  to  persons  from  Queen  Nathalie  to  M. 
Rodin,  and  from  the  late  Jules  Gamier  to  the  living  "  Yvette," 
is  to  us  not  very  succulent.  We  are  the  strangest  fellows  in 
the  world  in  caring  naught  for  the  coats,  the  hosen,  and  the 
hats  of  distinguished  men.  But  the  book  deserves  not,  in  spite  of 
this,  to  be  ill  spoken  of.  It  is  a  clever,  and  it  is  not  a  spiteful, 
book  ;  it  is  a  well-written  one,  and  yet  a  simply  written.  There 
are  traces  of  real  criticism  in  it,  and  of  a  healthy  enthusiasm  for 
interesting  things  and  persons  which  is  quite  different  from  mere 
modernity.  Indeed,  we  really  think  that,  if  M.  Hugues  le  Roux 
could  try  anything  so  demoded  as  bustifying,  he  really  might 
bustify  in  not  too  presumptuous  succession  to  those  old  fogeyish 
bustificators,  the  La  Bruyeres  and  the  Diderots,  the  Gautiers  and 
the  Sainte-Beuves.  But,  Heaven  help  us  !  that  we  should  thus 
try  to  divorce  a  man  from  the  cult  of  Mme.  Tussaud  and  play 
Bandar  to  him  and  the  Muses  ! 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rpiLOSE  Other  Animals,  by  G.  A.  Henty  (Henry  &  Co),  is  a 
volume  of  unconventional  papers  on  natural  history,  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Whitefriars  Library  of  Wit  and  Humour,"  in 
which  the  author  has  attempted  to  correct  the  "  lamentably 
prej  udiced  and  erroneous  views  "  of  the  lower  animals  that  are 
generally  held.  He  says,  with  excellent  force,  that  man's  esti- 
mate of  animals  is  determined  by  his  own  narrow  and  selfish 
interests.  Mr.  Henty  would  see  justice  done  to  all,  f; on  the 
elephant  to  the  slug,  and,  on  the  whole,  justice  is  done  to  a  fair 
number  of  the  much-maligned  inferior  creation.  With  some  few 
exceptions,  this  pleasant  volume  is  both  convincing  and  enter- 
taining. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Henty  has  neglected  one  view  of  the 
subject  that  is  a  broader  and  a  richer  field  for  humour  than  that 
he  presents.  Everybody  would  like  to  know  how  man  is  regarded 
by  the  animals  he  has  domesticated  or  attempted  to  tame.  Mr. 
Henty  deals  some  sly  strokes  at  the  foibles  of  men  of  science  and 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  who  keep  pets  ;  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  what  the  bear  thought  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  or  enlighten  us  as  to  the  meditations  of  the  lamented  Sally 
on  Mr.  Romanes.  We  hope,  if  Mr.  Henty  intends  to  write  a 
sequel  to  Those  Other  Animals,  to  see  this  enticing  subject 
treated  with  the  sympathy  and  power  it  deserves.  One  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  his  essays  is  devoted  to  proving  the  superioritv 
of  the  wasp  to  the  bee  in  intelligence  and  industry.  Nor  could  a 
better  advocate  be  desired  than  is  Mr.  Henty  in  treating  of  the 
admirable  qualities  of  the  pig,  the  goose,  the  frog,  the  sparrow, 
and  other  misunderstood  creatures.  His  reflections  on  the  good 
results  that  might  follow  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  vocal 
organs  of  pigs  are  altogether  'admirable.  We  regret  to  find  a 
less  liberal  spirit  shown  towards  the  cat.  Mr.  Henty  shares  a 
vulgar  prejudice,  both  in  echoing  the  commonplace  hyperboles 

(2)  Portraits  de  cire.  Par  Hugues  le  Roux.  Paris:  Lecene,  Oudin 
et  Cie. 
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accepted  by  all  writers  on  the  dog,  and  in  bis  hard  and  narrow 
judgment  of  that  very  superior  animal  the  cat.  If  the  pig's  voice 
compasses  "  the  whole  gamut,"  the  cat's,  as  he  admits,  has  an 
extensive  register.  Yet,  forgetful  of  this  previous  recognition  of 
virtue,  he  has  nothing  more  to  object  to  in  the  cat  than  a  taste 
for  nocturnal  music.  lie  talks  flintily  of  a  society  for  the 
suppression  of  cats  merely  because  their  voices  lead  to  bad 
language  from  sleepers  awakened.  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Ilenty  was 
ever  aroused  by  the  howling  of  a  dog  or  the  yelping  of  some 
street  cur.  But  these  are  contentious  matters  that  supply  what 
many  will  find  a  refreshing  piquancy  to  a  cheerful  volume.  The 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  include  some  charming  draw- 
ings of  birds  and  beasts,  among  which  are  an  angry  donkey, 
playful  frogs,  some  delightful  g-eese  and  cats,  with  a  strange  and 
fearful  representation  of  a  frolicsome  camel  on  bis  back  in  the 
sand. 

If  it  is  with  books  as  with  business — that  which  is  everybody's  is 
nobody's — then  might  it  be  said  that  The  Business  of  Life,  "  a 
Book  for  Everybody  "  (Fisher  Unwin),  is  a  book  for  nobody.  But 
to  say  this  would  be  to  reckon  without  the  great  reading  public. 
Triteness  is  a  quality  that  needs  no  recommendation.  It  is  an 
unfailing  lure  with  the  larger  portion  of  readers.  The  Business 
of  Life  is  by  the  author  of  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married — 
the  only  happy  point  of  which  was  the  title,  which  was  borrowed. 
Once  more  the  writer  is  fortunate  in  a  taking  title.  For  the  rest, 
these  essays  conform  to  the  new  popular  recipe.  You  take  some 
familiar  quotation  as  a  text  for  discourse,  or  some  more  or  less 
well-worn  anecdote,  and  serve  up  with  more  or  less  obvious 
comment.  If  the  reader's  ignorance  of  the  British  essayists,  from 
Addison  to  Charles  Lamb,  is  complete,  the  result,  we  do  not 
dispute,  is  very  easy  reading  and  not  unpleasing.  But  should  he, 
however,  by  some  odd  chance,  know  his  Elia,  he  will  scarcely 
read  "  Why  do  People  wish  to  be  Rich  ?  "  (ch.  xxiii.)  and  possess 
his  soul  in  patience.  Or,  if  he  knows  the  essays  of  "  Q.  Q.,"  he 
will  not  be  greatly  moved  by  "  Busy  Idleness  " — a  title  that  must 
recall  Jane  Taylor's  admirable  writing. 

Mr.  William  Stivers  Bate's  Wayside  Voices  is  a  little  book  of 
verse,  prettily  printed  and  bound  ;  privately  issued,  it  seems,  in 
New  York.  In  other  respects  the  book  cannot  be  said  to  be 
American.  Mr.  Bate's  lyrics  are  fairly  tuneful,  though  not  re- 
markable for  force  or  freshness  in  their  flow  of  fancy.  The 
sonnets  are  somewhat  tame.  That  on  "  Names  "  is  rather  absurd, 
though  curious  for  the  odd  trisyllabic  form  of  "  Coleridge,"  in  defi- 
ance of  that  poet's  own  rule  of  pronunciation : — 

Shakspeare  hath  somewhere  said  "  What's  in  a  name '!  " 
And  yet  methinks  he'd  wear  an  humbler  crown 
If  his  cognomen  had  been  Black  or  Brown  ; 
And  Tennyson  would  have  a  dimmer  fame, 
And  Coleridge  be  hailed  with  less  acclaim, 
Had  their  wing'd  steeds  been  weighted  down 
With  Jones  or  Smith — nor  would  the  high  renown 
Of  Milton — say  as  Scrognins — been  the  same. 
But  Mr.  Bate  is  more  poetic  when  he  avoids  such  deep  subjects. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  he  adopts  a  pensive  strain,  and  some  of 
the  memorial  lyrics  in  his  collection  are  true  in  music  as  in 
sentiment. 

In  the  well-printed  "  Cameo  "  series  we  have  a  second  edition 
of  A  Minor  Singer  and  Other  Verse  (Fisher  Unwin),  by  the  late 
Miss  Amy  Levy,  with  two  additional  poems,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  The  new  poems,  a  sonnet  and  a  translation  from  Emmanuel 
Geibel,  further  emphasize  the  sadness  that  characterizes  the 
original  volume.  It  is  a  weary  or  despairing  sadness,  rather  than 
melancholy ;  something  liker  a  deep-rooted  malady  than  the  fret- 
ful impatience  of  rebellion  common  to  young  poets  of  the  day, 
that  pervades  the  poetry  of  this  promising  singer.  And  the 
sincerity  of  this  strenuous  note  is  undeniable. 

Mr.  Horace  C.  Martin's  Notes  on  Elementary  Physiography 
( Hevwood)  is  a  comprehensive  compilation,  originally  designed 
for  the  author's  own  use,  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher.  Geology, 
astronomy,  meteorology,  and  chemistry  are  drawn  upon  by  Mr. 
Martin  in  this  compact  and  condensed  text-book  of  physiography. 
Clearness  and  brevity  are  to  be  noted  in  the  important  matter  of 
definition  and  exposition.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject,  in 
numbered  paragraphs,  upon  which  sets  of  questions  for  examina- 
tion are  based,  is  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Everybody  interested  in  the  training  and  employment  of  the 
blind  must  also  be  interested  in  the  story  of  the  life  and  labours 
of  Miss  Gilbert— Elizabeth  Gilbert  and  her  Work  for  the  Blind, 
by  Frances  Martin  (Cassell  &  Co.) — a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of 
which  has  recently  appeared. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing's  Ballads  of  the  Toicer  (Griffith,  Farran, 
&  Co.)  are  in  the  main  intended  for  recitation,  and  possess  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  style  that  not  always  belong  to  this 
class  of  verse.  He  must  be  a  very  inexperienced  or  uDgifted 
reciter  who  fails  to  impress  an  audience  in  such  stirring  ballads 
as  "  Lady  Jane  Grey  "  or  "  The  Two  Young  Princes  "—to  cite 
two  from  a  capital  collection. 

Wafted  Seeds,  by  Harriet  E.  Colvile  (Nisbet),  is  a  booklet  of 
allegorical  sketches,  of  a  practical  and  didactic  cast,  though  the 
conjunction  of  allegory  and  moral  aim  is  not  altogether  happily 
effected. 

For  the  use  of  English  and  American  visitors  who  may  need 
an  English  handbook,  Mr.  11.  B.  Douglass  has  compiled  A  Concise 
Pocket  Guide  to  the  Louvre  (Paris  :  Neal's  Library),  which  is 
put  forth  as  the  only  book  of  the  kind  written  in  English.  Deal- 
ing with  the  paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  Louvre,  the  aim  of 
Mr.  Douglass  is  to  indicate  "  what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it." 


The  works  of  note  described  or  named  form  a  selection  from  the 
enormous  collections  in  the  Louvre.  The  locality  and  position  are- 
clearly  shown,  and  what  comment  is  given  is  brief  and  to  the 
point.    Useful  plans  of  the  galleries  are  appended. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Ingram's  Life  and  Letters  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
(Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  takes  a  place  in  the  "  Minerva  Library," 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany. 

The  Dead  Ass  and  the  Holy  Coats  (Boot  &  Son)  comprises  a 
Japanese  apologue  of  the  roguery  of  Buddhist  priests  and  an 
historical  account  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  the  writer's  object 
in  combining  such  themes  not  being  particularly  made  clearer 
to  the  reader  by  his  declaration  that  he  declines  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  latter  subject. 

We  have  also  received  a  new,  revised  edition  of  that  excellent 
treatise  on  horsemanship  by  Captain  A.  H.  Hayes,  Biding ;  on 
the  Flat  and  Across  Country  (Thacker  &  Co.),  with  new  chapters 
on  military  riding,  training  of  polo  ponies,  riding  "  buck- 
jumpers,"  &e,  with  illustrations  by  Messrs.  Oswald  Brown, 
Sturgess,  and  Stanley  Berkeley. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS,  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Satt/rday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL'  PALACE. 

FORTHCOMING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

October  20  and  21._Twenty-third  NATIONAL  CAT  SHOW.  No  extra  charge. 

October  22  and  21  PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  nt  Eight.  Vocalists  on  22nd  :  Miss  Lnalle 

u      c  u  Saunders  and  Mr.  Albert  MeGuckin.   On  21th  : :  Madame  Hope  Ulcu 

and  Mr.  Edward  Branscombe.  The  Crystal  Palace  Military  B.nd  , 
Bandmaster,  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  Jun.  Accompanist,  Mr.  A.J.  t  J  re. 
F.C.O.   No  extra  charge. 

October-!  ....THIRD  SATURDAY  CONCERT.  Vocalist,  Madame  Giuha  Vaida- 
  Violin,  Mons.  Sauret.   Seats,  Is.  and  2s.  Cd. 

October  27,  28,  29  GREAT  ANNUAL  DOG  SHOW.  

-DRITISH  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITION-One  Hundred 

l  >  nnli  Twenty  choice  DRAWINGS  by  EMINENT  ARTISTS— will  OPEN  Monday. 
October  19,  at  the  JAPANESE  GALLERY.  28  New  Bond  Street,  W.  

TILE     MAHATMAS    OUTDONE.  —  Twice  Daily,  at  the 

-i-    EGYPTIAN  HALL,  at  Three  and  Eight.   A  human  ^»8<l"*>«£f  a^dfe£ce  This 
pitated  invisibly  through  space  whilst  held  by  a  committee  elected  by 
incredible  announcement,  like  all  others  ™^\byMr  Maskeh,      »  ^q^Sft-  invisible 
career,  bus  been  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  Mi -.Edward  Elton  '•         f      uf  is  placed, 
agency  from  the  grasp  of  two  gentlemen  chosen  by  the  am  07Vwo  feet,  and 

above  and  beb.w  the  performer  ;  between  him  and  the  stage  is  a  clear  spac •  1  (ed 
many  feet  above  and  around  him.  The  most  startling  and  bewitching  mj  ttery  ever  prescutcu 
to  the  public. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  undue  positiveness  of  some  assertions 
about  the  appointments  of  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Jackson  was  corrected  this  day  week 
to  a  form  more  consistent  with  the  expression  here  given  to 
them,  occasion  being  taken  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jackson  him- 
self for  the  correction  at  a  meeting  which  he  addressed 

in  Leeds.  On  Monday  morning  the  impatience  of  the 

public  was  at  last  appeased  by  the  formal  notice  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  appointment  to  the  Treasury.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced that  Her  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
confer  a  peerage  upon  the  widow  of  the  late  First  Lord. 
The  minor  appointments  consequent  upon  Mr.  Balfour's 

translation  were  not  as  yet  announced.  A  long  and 

uninteresting  screed  of  self-justification  was  published  last 
week  by  Mr.  O'Brien  in  regard  to  his  Boulogne  negotia- 
tions with  the  dead  leader  whom  he  deserted.  If  anybody 
takes  an  interest  in  PoTT-and-SLURK  "  flytings,"  he  may 
be  safely  recommended  to  read  the  Dublin  papers  just  now. 
Meanwhile  the  various  vacant  seats  are  causing  no  small 
trouble  to  the  anti-Parnellites,  whose  opponents  refuse  to 
let  them  walk  over.  It  must  again  be  most  earnestly 
hoped  that  Unionists  will  not  be  content  with  this  advan- 
tage, but  "  have  at  all." 

Foreign  On  Saturday  last  news  arrived  of  the  resigna- 
a-nd  Colonial  tion  of  Sir  H.  Parkes's  Ministry  in  New  South 
Affairs.  "Wales,  and  of  the  covering  of  the  Russian  Loan 
many  times  over  in  France  alone.  Verily,  the  silver  cups 
and  the  gold  cigarette-cases  of  Cronstadt  have  repaid  their 
cost,  and  one  begins  to  think  that  Peter  the  Great's 
reason  for  excluding  the  Jews  from  his  country  was  a 

sound  one.  Last  week  President  Harrison  visited  a 

Methodist  Conference  which  had  been  going  on  at  Wash- 
ington, and  so  delighted  the  English  members  thereof 
by  his  condescension  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dawson,  of 
Glasgow,  said  "  We  shall  have  to  do  away  with  monarchies 
41  after  this  "  so  loudly  "  as  to  be  heard  by  every  one  present," 
while  the  Reverend  Mr.  J  ones,  of  Wales,  said  that  his  visit 
to  America  had  "  realized  the  consummation  of  his  highest 
"  ideals,"  that  "  every  rational  Englishman  would  return  to 
"  England  convinced  that  a  republic  is  the  only  rational 
<l  form  of  government,"  and  that  "  more  Methodists  have 
*'  been  introduced  in  one  day  to  President  Harrison  than 
during  fifty  years  have  been  recognized  by  or  introduced 
to  members  of  the  Royal  Family."  This  criterion  of 
good  government,  recognized  as  his  highest  ideal  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Jones,  of  Wales,  is  exceedingly  agree- 
able. Some,  but  not  much,  fresh  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived about  the  Pamir  difficulty,  in  which  China  seems 

to  have  taken  regular  diplomatic  action.  News  came 

of  a  brush  between  Chilian  and  American  sailors  in 
the  streets  of  Valparaiso.  For  Mr.  Patrick  Egan 
has,  by  the  drollest  working  of  poetical  and  political 

justice,  made  his  adopted  country  hated  in  Chili.  

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  William  has  addressed  a  very 
effusive  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  eminent  Professor 
Helmholtz  on  his  birthday,  pointedly  commending  him 
for  abstaining  from  beans — that  is  to  say,  politics.  Now 
the  eminent  Professor  Virchow  (to  whom  life  has  been  a 
bean-feast  in  this  respect)  had  a  birthday  the  other  day  and 
Iris  Emperor  wrote  not  to  him.  So,  say  the  quidnuncs,  it 
was  six  of  a  caress  for  the  one  professor,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  a  slap  for  the  other.  W'hich  things  may  remind  us  of  a 
certain  passage  in  the  greatest  history  of  the  Emperor's 
family  concerning  the  "  infinitely  little."  The  Govern- 
ment of  Zanzibar  has  been  brought  thoroughly  under 
English  control,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  still  further 
stimulate  the  great  advance  of  trade  referred  to  last  week. 
 Mr.  Senegal,  the  famous  Canadian  boodlophagist,  has 


been  arrested.  Hard  whipping  and  steady  galvanizing 

have  been  resorted  to  to  get  some  vitality  into  or  out  of 
the  Monza  meeting,  the  great  M.  de  Blowitz  beiDg,  of 
course,  foremost  in  these  humane  exercises ;  but  without 
the  slightest  effect.  Nevertheless,  the  game  has  been  kept 
up,  and  M.  de  Blowitz,  with  the  noblest  frankness,  admit- 
ting that  he  "  does  not  profess  to  be  a  man  whom  it  is 
"  impossible  to  hoax,"  has  argued,  in  a  column  or  so,  that 
on  this  particular  occasion  he  was  not  hoaxed. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  of  Penbryn  no  doubt  learns 
Elections,    in  suffering  what  he  teaches  in  song ;  but  the 

world  hardly  knew  till  Wednesday  morning  how 
severe  those  sufferings  are.  For  twenty  years,  it  seems,  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris  has  been  ambitious  to  serve  Wales  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  Wales  would  have  none  of  him,  preferring  the  em- 
bracesofthe  most  unsuitable  candidates  to  his.  "To  have  been 
"  rejected,"  writes  he,  "  in  1868  in  favour  of  an  old  gentle- 
"  man  of  82,  in  1885  in  favour  of  another  of  83,  to  say 
"  nothing  of  the  rejection  in  the  year  1883  of  which  I 
"  will  say  nothing  [poetic  repetition  or  feelings  too  much  ?] 
"  was  disappointing  enough,"  and  accordingly  Mr.  Morris 
concludes  that  "  either  he  is  not  so  well  known  at  home  as 
"  he  fondly  supposed,  or  the  constituency  is  below  the 
"  average  intellectual  capacity."  But  suppose  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  should  be  better  known  at  home  than  he  supposes, 
and  that  the  constituency  should  be  above  the  average  in 
intellectual  capacity.  Might  not  these  two  suppositions 
explain  the  facts  which  puzzle  him?  Meanwhile,  he  floats 
gracefully  down  the  river  of  Oblivion,  and,  like  the  Dying 
Swan  of  another  and  no  doubt  inferior  bard,  "  loudly  doth 
"  lament."  It  must  be  annoying  for  a  brisk  young  bard 
and  lover  to  be  continually  rejected  in  favour  of  old  gentle- 
men of  continually  increasing  decrepitude.  But  we  else- 
where seek  to  console  him  in  his  own  peculiar  art. 

On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Stanhope  spoke  on  our 
Speeches,    military  position.    Mr.  Stanhope's  optimism 

was  rather  unkindly  commented  by  news  that 
one  of  the  Victoria's  1 1  i-ton  guns  is  severely  cracked,  and 
will  have  to  be  cut  down.  This,  says  the  correspondent 
cheerfully,  will  still  leave  the  gun  "a  very  formidable 
"  weapon."  Of  that  we  should  say  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
we  might  almost,  with  the  provision  of  a  prayer  for  the 
safety  of  the  Victoria's  crew,  translate  it  into  French,  and 
say,  "  Cela  saute  aux  yeux."  Lord  Knutsford  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  spoke  on  education,  and  there  were  alarums  and  ex- 
cursions between  Parnellites  and  anti-Parnellites  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Bryce  in  Scotland  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  Glossop 
have  been  disturbing  themselves  much  about  the  uncon- 
stitutional character  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Lords 
to  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  Sir  Charles,  of  course,  speaks  merely 
to  his  brief,  and  may  be  neglected.  We  are  afraid  that 
Mr.  Bryce  must  have  befogged  himself  over  the  American 
Constitution,  if  he  really  thinks  the  nonsense  which  he  is 
said  to  have  talked  about  the  English.  If  a  Home  Rule, 
or  any  other  Bill,  were,  after  dissolution  and  re-election 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  special  subject,  to  be 
sent  up  by  the  Commons  with  considerable  majorities  in 
its  favour,  it  might  be  exceedingly  unwise  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  it.  It  might  be  urged  that  they  had  satis- 
fied their  constitutional  duty  by  once  referring  it.  But  it 
would  be  their  constitutional  right  to  reject  it  as  often  as 
they  pleased.  Mr.  Bryce  has  spent  very  creditable  pains 
on  the  Constitutions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  of  other  places.    Why  not  try 

a  little  constitutional  study  of  his  own  country  1  Mr. 

Carlyle  would  not  have  been  happy  on  Thursday  morning, 
for  the  columns  of  the  Times  were  simply  stuffed  with 
speeches.  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  twice  at  Manchester  on 
Wednesday — in  neither  case  with  direct  political  reference, 
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though  one  of  his  speeches  included  a  defence  of  Free 
Education.  The  other,  at  a  feast  of  the  Victoria  University, 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  philosophy.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at 
Sunderland,  made  a  fighting  speech  of  the  aggressive  kind, 
•which  has,  strange  to  say,  not  pleased  the  Liberal  deserters 
who  followed  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Finlay  spoke  at  Forfar, 
the  Speaker  (on  Mechanics'  Institutes)  at  Burnley,  Lord 
Derby  (on  fruit-growing)  at  Manchester,  Sir  James  Fer- 
gusson  at  a  Fishmongers'  dinner  in  London,  Mr.  Frederick 
Smith  to  those  who,  we  hope,  will  shortly  be  his  consti- 
tuents, in  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Courtney,  at 
remote  Cawsand,  hailed  Mr.  Balfour's  advent  as  Leader, 
and  the  mild  and  ripe  political  wisdom  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  "  criticized  the  policy  and  position  of 
"  the  Attorney-General."  A  terrible  total  of  talk  1 
Mr.  Balfour  spoke  twice  again  on  Thursday,  at  Manchester, 
on  National  Defence,  and  at  the  Diocesan  Conference 
on  Church  Schools.  Mr.  Courtney  continued  his  Cornish 
course,  and  Lord  Kimberley  at  Watton  enunciated  the 
remarkable  discovery  that  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  first 
went  into  Egypt.  Let  no  frivolous  one  say  "  So  we 
"  thought."  For,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  went  in :  argal  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  the  right  to  say  "  Come  out." 

Although  this  chronicle  is  busied  with  the  past 
Greek.     rather  than  with  the  future,  it  may  be  as  well 

to  remind  Cambridge  men  that  the  first 
trenches  in  the  projected  game  of  Troy's  Revenge  are  to  be 
opened  next  Thursday,  by  a  proposal  in  the  Senate  for 
"  inquiry."  A  circular  which  has  been  issued  against  the 
proposal  deserves  to  have  its  signatures  carefully  examined. 
Professor  Jebb  is,  of  course,  an  official  defender  of  Greek; 
and  Professor  Mayor  may  be  dismissed  as  fearing  that  his 
own  house  will  catch  fire  next.  But  the  Master  of  St. 
John's,  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  and  Professor  Alfred 
Newton  specially  represent  studies  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  "  classics,"  and  their  adhesion,  therefore,  has  special 
weight. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  the  Britannia 
Correspondence,  grumbles  continued.  The  riverside  labour 

question  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann  (in 
a  tone  which,  whatever  fault  might  be  found  with  it,  was 
not,  like  his  friend,  Mr.  Tillett's,  a  cross  between  that  of  a 
scolding  woman  and  that  of  a  ranting  preacher),  while  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden  resuscitated  sanitary  burial  in  two  columns 
of  the  Times.  Then,  as  might  be  expected,  arose  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  never  loth  to  fight,  and  countered  Mr.  Haden 

in  the  cause  of  fair  Cremation,  fiery  maid.  From  a  vast 

sheaf  of  correspondence  on  Thursday  morning  we  can  only 
select  a  very  useful  letter  from  an  "  Oxford  Liberal  "  to  the 
Times  throwing  light  on  the  occupations  of  the  officials  of 
what,  by  a  snggestio  falsi,  ingenious,  if  not  ingenuous,  is 
called  by  its  friends  "  Mansfield  College,  Oxford."  The 
English  of  "  Undogmatic  theology "  would  appear  to  be 
"  Home  Pule." 

In  Ireland  the  notorious  fraudulent  stockbroker 
Courts^    ^u  Bedat  was  sentenced  on  Wednesday  to 

twelve  months'  hard  labour  plus  seven  years' 
penal  servitude.  Meanwhile,  in  London,  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
was  sentencing  a  ruffian  and  rowdy  of  the  worst  type, 
who,  after  insulting  a  harmless  passenger  in  a  railway 
carriage,  poked  his  eye  out  and  killed  him,  to  twelve 
months  only,  the  reduced  punishment  actually  inflicted  on 
Hargan  for  killing  in  self-defence.  No  one  can  be  more 
loth  than  we  are  to  carp  at  judges;  but  really  this  is 
"  unekal."  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Goschen  had  to  give 
evidence  at  Bath  in  a  most  extraordinary  charge  of  fraud, 
of  which,  as  it  is  only  in  its  initial  stage,  no  more  need  be 
said  than  that  even  Mr.  Labouchere  will  hardly  suspect 
Mr.  Goschen  of  having  contemplated  the  issue  of  a  Govern- 
ment loan  at  ten  per  cent. 

The  London  It  was  announced  at  the  Tuesday  meeting  of 
County  the  London  County  Council  that  Sir  John 
Council.  Lubbock  and  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  had  recon- 
sidered their  intention  to  resign,  Sir  Thomas  remarking 
emotionally  that  some  of  his  colleagues  "  had  very  kindly 
"  [and  surely  rather  Hibernically]  stated  their  wish  that  he 
"  should  remain  in  his  chair,  even  though  he  should  be 
"  compelled  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  for  part  of  the  time." 
Then  part  of  the  Council  wanted  to  know  whether  it  could 
not  censure,  remove,  or  pension  off  Sir  Peter  Edlin  for 
administering  the  law  to  labour  rioters,  and  was  much 
annoyed  to  find  that  it  could  not.  So  it  revenged  itself  by 
gracefully  grumbling  at  Captain  Shaw's  retiring  pension, 
thereby  drawing  down  the  really  nasty  remark  from  Mr. 


Boulnois  that,  if  it  wanted  to  show  how  unfit  it  is  to  manage- 
the  police,  it  could  not  do  better  than  call  attention  to  its 
management  of  the  Fire  Brigade. 

It  was  announced  on  Monday  that  the  Dean 
Miscellaneous,  of  Christchurch  intended  to  put  an  end  to 

his  long  tenure  of  that  dignified,  agreeable, 
and  not  unprofitable  post  by  resignation.  On  the  pre- 
vious Saturday  Waterlow  Park,  a  considerable  addition  to 
London  open  spaces,  which  unluckily  involves  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  interesting  old  houses,  was  opened;  and^the 
new  Lord  Justice  General  formally  entered  upon  his 

duties  in  Edinburgh.  The  Prince  of  Wales  spoke  at 

the  Veterinary  College  on  Monday,  on  which  day  and 
on  the  day  before  it  fresh  and  almost  greater  damage 
was  done  by  a  new  storm.  The  Mumbo-Jumbo  wor- 
shippers who  weekly  make  Eastbourne  hideous  held 
a  very  characteristic  function  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Monday,  and  commemorated  the  decease  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Booth  in  the  dark  with  magic-lanterns.  The  Eastbourne 
Salvation  rowdies,  by  the  way,  encouraged,  doubtless,  by 
Staff-Captain  Sir  William  Harcourt's  approval,  have  now 
extended  their  riot-provoking  to  week  days,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday it  was  all  the  police  could  do  to  save  them  from  well- 
merited  castigation  by  the  townsfolk.  The  Bishop  of 

Rochester  was  enthroned  on  Thursday,  on  which  day  the 
now  chronic  gale  of  the  last  fortnight  once  more  becamo 
acute  :  the  floods  in  Somerset  are  very  serious,  and  the 

water  is  out  all  up  the  Thames.  On  Friday  morning 

certain  dwellers  on  the  South- Western  Railway  wrote  to 
complain  of  the  dangerous  oscillation  of  the  Western 
expresses.  They  may  take  some  comfort ;  the  speed  which 
causes  this  is  adopted  to  compete  with  the  Great  Western 
broad-gauge  expresses.  Now  the  Great  Western  is  going 
to  pull  up  the  broad  gauge.  Therefore  either  the  South- 
western will  be  able  to  drop  its  speed,  or  the  Great 
Western  trains  will  oscillate  too,  and  perhaps  upset  first. 

The  last  day  of  the  Second  October  Meeting 
Sport      gave  capital  sport  in  the  opening  race,  the 

Newmarket  Derby.  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster's Orvieto  ran  away  from  Fitz- Simon,  his  only 
opponent.  Lord  Ilchester's  Florrie  scored  her  second  win 
during  the  week  in  the  Nursery  Plate,  beating  a  good  field  ; 
but  the  most  interesting  race  was  that  for  the  Rose  Plate, 
where  Ragimunde,  the  Cesarewitch  winner,  showed  his 
usual  uncertainty,  and  Queen's  Birthday — made  a  very 
strong  favourite — could  only  get  third  to  Prince  Soltikoff's 
Star  and  Lord  Rosebery's  Corstorphine.  A  match  was 
made  of  the  Prendergast  Stakes,  and  Mr.  Blundell  Maple's 
handsome  Priestess  won  it  easily;  another  of  the  Thirteenth 
Challenge,  which  fell  to  Colonel  North's  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts.    The  racing  of  this  week  calls  for  no  notice. 

Mr.  Gilbert  a-Beckett,  the  ingenious  son  of  a 
Obituary,     more  ingenious  father,  was  a  clever  musician, 

a  dramatist  of  merit,  and  a  writer  of  humorous 

prose  and  verse  considerably  above  the  average.  Mr. 

Oliver  Pell  was  one  of  the  best  Tories  in  the  Eastern 

counties.  Mr.  George  Cupples,  who  died  at  the  end  of 

last  week  at  a  ripe  age,  was  known  to  many  as  the  author 
of  the  Green  Hand,  and  to  a  few  as  a  writer  of  other  stories- 
and  a  critic  of  no  small  power.  But,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  somehow  or  other  miss  their  due  posi- 
tion. 

After  an  unusually  gradual  quickening  up,  the 
Books,  &c    book  season  may  be  said  to  have  at  last  set  in 

severely.  The  most  noteworthy  of  many  note- 
worthy publications  are,  perhaps,  a  magnificent  issue,  in 
two  volumes  (George  Allen),  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Poems,  of 
the  paper,  print,  type,  and  illustrations  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  well;  Mr.  Froude's  Divorce  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon  (Longmans)  ;  a  new  prose  translation 
of  the  Inferno,  by  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  a 
well-known  American  man  of  letters  (Macmillan)  ;  a 
gorgeous  folio  of  Real  Sailor  Songs,  edited  by  Mr.  John 
AsnTON  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.) ;  and  an  interesting 
and  important  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohammed,  by  Syei> 
Ameer  Ali  (W.  H.  Allen). 


THE  NEW  LEADER. 

EXCEPT  for  the  sake  of  amusement  (which  is  always  a 
I  good  thing),  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  refer  to  the 
wranglings  of  the  daily  papers  as  to  the  first  genuine 
announcement  of  Mr.  Balfour's  promotion  to  the  office  of 
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First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  therewith  to  the  prospective 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  meets. 
Whether  A  was  a  belated  and  ill-informed  person,  kept  in 
the  dark  by  his  party,  or  B  a  curious  impertinent,  who 
sought  to  steal  a  march  by  converting  a  probability  of 
the  highest  kind  into  an  accomplished  fact,  gods  and  men, 
if  not  newspaper  columns,  may  be  content  to  be  ignorant. 
Nor  is  any  very  elaborate  notice  due  to  the  comments  which 
have  been  made  on  the  appointment.  It  is  interesting,  no 
doubt,  to  know  that  that  experienced  statesman,  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst,  doubts  whether  Mr.  Balfour  is  "substantial"  enough 
for  the  post ;  and  to  ponder  whether  Mr.  Broadhurst  refers 
to  intellectual  or  corporeal  substance — whether,  like  Adam 
Woodcock,  he  thinks  that  "  your  man  of  solid  parts  remains 
"  ever  a  falconer,"  or,  like  Mr.  Weller,  opines  for  the  coin- 
cidence of  literal  vidth  and  visdom.  To  those  who  know  a 
little,  it  may  be  agreeable  news  to  be  informed  that  Mr. 
Balfour  "  probably  does  not  believe  much  in  the  House  of 
*'  Commons."  Even  the  melancholy  remark  of  one  of  his 
victims  that  "  he  was  known  to  be  a  cultured  person  .... 
u  but  what  will  occur  to  most  people  as  the  dominant  notes 
"  of  his  administration  are  meanness  and  mendacity,"  is  more 
touching  than  important.  After  all,  few  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
enemies  have  much  to  say  against  him  except  that  he  is  the 
nephew  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Now,  the  hereditary  principle 
may  or  may  not  be  good,  but  the  anti-hereditary  principle 
must  be  bad.  That  the  best  man  should  be  prevented  from 
serving  his  country  because  he  is  the  son  or  the  nephew  of 
some  one  who  has  served  it  well  already,  might  seem  a 
pleasant  paradox  of  the  humourist  if  it  were  not  a  half- 
avowed  principle  of  the  democrat.  As  far  as  the  fact  goes, 
everybody  who  cares  to  know  knows  that,  though  Mr. 
Balfour  might  have  had  less  chance  of  becoming  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  he  had  not  been  Lord  Salisbury's 
nephew,  Lord  Salisbury's  nephew  most  certainly  would  not 
have  become  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  he  had  not  been 
Mr.  Balfour. 

It  is  of  considerably  more  interest  and  importance  to 
examine  the  characteristics,  negative  and  positive,  the  dis- 
play of  which  has  brought  it  about  that  a  man  whose 
abilities  were  only  vaguely  known  even  to  his  friends  a  few 
years  ago  now  succeeds,  with  the  unanimous  assent  of 
friends,  and  with  very  modified  grumbles  even  from  foes,  to 
the  first  position  in  trie  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the 
two  first  positions  open  to  competition  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Balfour,  though  an  excellent  speaker,  has  not  specially 
impressed  himself  either  on  the  House  or  the  public  by 
sheer  debating  ability,  and  has  rarely  or  never  attempted  to 
revive  the  almost  extinct  style  of  speaking  which  was  not 
debating,  but  eloquence.  It  has  been  the  constant  cry  of 
his  unfriends  that  he  is  a  lazy  man ;  and,  though  this  is 
rubbish,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  not  appeared  as  a  con- 
summate master  of  facts  and  figures,  either  in  the  way  of 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  who — a  by  no  means  laborious  person 
generally — would  snatch  away  a  clumsy  colleague's  papers, 
go  out  of  the  House  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  return  to 
change  the  whole  course  of  a  question  by  adroit  use  of  them, 
or  in  the  way  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  would,  against 
the  grain,  turn  himself  into  a  mere  statistical  dictionary,  or, 
still  less,  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Negatives  may  also 
be  used  of  him  in  regard  to  many  other  ways  of  gaining  pro- 
minence in  the  House.  He  has  not  been  polypragmatic, 
he  has  not  been  conciliatory  to  foes,  he  has  not  watched 
over  feeble  vessels  among  friends  to  give  the  enemy  who 
presumed  on  them  good  drubbings,  he  has  never  canted,  he 
has  never  gushed.  And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  has 
never  attempted  (Providence  having  disqualified  him  for 
that  task)  to  produce  the  effect  of  stupid,  but  conscientious, 
well-meaning  which  has  sometimes  placed  men  very  high  in 
the  political  world.  But  he  might  take  to  himself  his 
country's  motto  that  nobody  meddles  with  him  without 
repenting  it ;  he  has  exhibited  indomitable  and  ever- vigilant 
self-possession ;  and,  above  all,  he  has  displayed  that  pecu- 
liar gift,  or  combination  of  gifts,  which  is  colloquially  ex- 
pressed in  the  seemingly  not  very  high  commendation  "  he's 
"  no  fool."  The  first  of  these  qualities  is  of  great  value,  the 
second  and  the  third  are  of  the  greatest.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  open  boast  of  the  Irish  members  that  they  would 
reduce,  it  has  certainly  been  the  practical  result  of  their 
actual  tactics  for  years  past  that  they  have  reduced,  Irish 
Secretaries  either  to  compliance,  to  idiocy,  or  to  a  state  of 
rage  which  cannot  but  tell  on  a  man  sooner  or  later.  The 
public— which  may  not  see  everything,  but  which  sees 
what  it  does  see  pretty  clearly — has  seen  these  arts  tried 
on  Mr.  Balfour,  not  only  without  success,  but  without 


even  the  slightest  approach  to  success.  And  most  qualified 
observers  of  both  parties  have  also  seen  that  this  success  is 
due  to  no  insensibility,  but  to  that  indefinable  third  quality 
referred  to  above,  the  quality  of  "  being  no  fool,"  of  being 
able  conlemnere  vana.  Mr.  Balfour  may  have  said  and 
done  things  which  others — and  these  not  only  of  the  party 
opposed  to  him — may  think  wrong,  unwise,  ill-judged ;  he 
has  never  said  or  done  anything  silly. 

Of  his  prospects  in  that  perilous  state  of  life  from  which, 
when  it  is  once  entered  on,  there  is  in  ordinary  circumstances 
no  escape  for  a  man  but  failure,  death,  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  those  who  like  prophesying  may  be  left  to  prophesy. 
A  mere  politician  in  the  unfavourable  sense  of  the  word 
might,  perhaps,  have  preferred  not  to  take  the  office  at  the 
fag  end  of  a  Parliament,  yet  not,  so  far  as  is  known, 
immediately  before  a  dissolution,  when  there  is  time  for 
failure  but  hardly  for  success,  and  when,  if  the  next  election 
should  have  an  unfavourable  result,  a  man  must  begin 
the  task  of  Opposition  leader  with  less  allowance  and 
greater  responsibility.  But  the  sound  rule  in  all  things  is 
never  to  baulk  Fortune's  favours,  and  Mr.  Balfour  has 
followed  it.  He  must  of  necessity  be  exposed  to  many  influ- 
ences, and  courted  by  not  a  few  temptations.  But  there  is  only 
one  of  these  latter  which  experience  shows  to  be  really  dan- 
gerous. It  is  also  curiously  enough,  as  in  the  fairy  stories 
(and  indeed,  what  of  importance  is  there  in  life  which  is  not 
in  the  fairy  stories  ?),  the  most  obvious,  and  yet  the  most 
frequently  fatal.  We  all  wonder  why  the  hero  will  always 
choose  the  wrong  casket,  kiss  the  maiden  at  the  wrong  time 
or  not  kiss  her  at  the  right,  open  the  door  instead  of  keep- 
ing it  closed,  blow  the  horn  before  drawing  the  sword.  And 
yet  we  generally  do  it  ourselves.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Balfour  will  not  do  it.  It  has  happened  more  than  once 
that,  when  a  great  Tory  party  has  been  got  together,  the 
leader  of  it  has  thought  either  to  confirm  or  to  increase  his 
power  by  borrowing  from  the  programme  of  his  adversaries. 
He  has  always  had  excellent  excuses  for  doing  this.  There 
was  a  sudden  national  necessity ;  or  the  other  people  would 
come  in  and  do  it  worse ;  or  it  would  prevent  the  other 
people  from  coming  in  for  ever  and  a  day ;  or  it  would  re- 
move an  unnecessary  stigma  from  the  party.  And  so  he 
has  done  it,  sometimes  wrecking  and  splitting  his  party  in 
the  very  act,  sometimes  grudgingly  followed  by  them  for 
a  time,  only  to  meet  the  inevitable  disaster  soon.  Let  us, 
we  say,  hope  that  from  this  danger  at  least,  which,  unlike 
all  other  dangers,  carries  with  it  something  worse  than 
dangerous,  something  which  unfriends  call  disgrace,  the 
many  years  of  leadership  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  Lower 
House,  on  which  Mr.  Balfour  is,  we  hope,  now  enter- 
ing, may  be  saved.  There  is  hardly  any  other  danger 
of  importance  which  need  be  contemplated,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  almost  all  the  others  are  the  gift  or  the  curse 
of  fortune.  Mr.  Balfour  has  such  material  to  work  on 
as  never  Tory  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  had 
for  nearly  a  century.  The  time  is  past  when  it  was 
thought  that  to  be  clever  you  must  be  a  Liberal,  and 
almost  taken  for  granted  that  to  be  a  Liberal  you  must  be 
clever — past  when  there  was  any  necessary  severance  of 
landed  and  mercantile  interest — past  when  any  class  in  the 
nation  had  an  interest  in  maintaining  abuses.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  some  classes  who  have  an  interest  in 
creating  them.  The  question  is  now,  that  these  shall  not 
have  their  way,  that  England  shall  not  be  "  drawn  to  the 
"  dregs  of  a  democracy."  And  no  statesman  has  ever  had 
a  better  chance  of  preventing  this,  by  utilizing  the  means 
at  his  command,  than  has  Mr.  Balfour. 


MR.  'STEPHEN  ON  GREEK. 

THERE  is  something  pathetic  in  the  conduct  of  men 
who  espouse  forlorn  causes.  They  constantly  write 
and  argue  as  if  the  forces  of  barbarism  were  accessible  to 
reason.  Thus  Mr.  J.  K.  Stephen  writes  a  pamphlet,  "  The 
"  Living  Languages  :  a  Defence  of  the  Compulsory  Study 
"  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  "  (Macmillan  &  Bowes),  just  as  if 
proving  one's  case  had  much  to  say  to  the  matter,  or  was 
like  to  convert  a  Scythian  or  a  scientific  opponent.  The 
Greekless  and  graceless  will  merely  reply,  like  the  Scotch 
judge  who  was  not  Lord  Braxfield,  "  Mon,  ye're  a  very 
"  clever  chield,  but  I'm  thinking  ye  wad  be  nane  the  waur  of 
"  a  hanging."  Scientific  gents  who  solemnly  discuss  what 
they  call  "  Panmixia,"  in  Nature,  are  capable  of  saying 
gladiolus,  and  of  any  other  enormity.    "  A  deliberate  and 
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"  implacable  hostility  is  entertained  towards  the  old  studies 
"  of  the  University  by  some  of  those  who  consider  them- 
"  selves  the  champions  of  the  new,"  says  Mr.  J.  K.  Stephen, 
with  perfect  truth.  And  yet  he  hopes  that  wit  or  reason 
may  convert  deliberate  and  inveterate  hostility.  Every 
University  man  knows  that  the  scientific  people  there  are, 
as  a  rule,  and  with  exceptions,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literature,  "  the  stupid  party."  You  cannot  convert 
stupidity.  We  are  delighted  to  learn  from  Mr.  Stephen 
that  all  the  scientific  people  at  Cambridge  are  not  stupid, 
nor  enemies  of  the  language  of  philosophy,  from  which  they 
borrow,  and  sometimes  deprave,  their  technical  language. 
But,  unluckily,  some  people  who  know  Greek  are  ready  to 
welcome  a  substitute.  But  we  do  not  say  that  all  people 
who  know  Greek  have  wit,  nor  that  all  who  do  not  are  dull. 
St.  Augustine  and  Scott  knew  no  more  Greek  than  the 
hero  who  invented  the  word  Panmixia.  But  the  scientific 
men  are  the  worst.  They  are  the  aggressors.  "  Nobody 
"  tries  to  interfere  with  them,"  and  these  children  of  the 
horseleech  are  always  getting  the  University's  money 
to  build  hideous  barracks,  and  evolve  detestable  odours, 
and  pickle  defunct  abortions  therein.  Science  "  will 
"  humiliate  and  cast  down  Latin  and  Greek  if  it  can."  If 
it  can,  and  as  it  can,  science  will  defile  and  pollute  every- 
thing natural  and  beautiful  which  it  can  come  across.  A 
little  Greek,  all  that  he  can  pick  up,  is  of  no  particular  use 
to  the  young  scientist,  and  it  really  does  not  matter  much 
whether  he  is  made  to  smatter  it  or  not.  But  it  is  a  point 
of  principle  to  show  "  that  an  acquaintance  with  that  part 
"  of  Greek  which  can  be  readily  taught  to  all  boys  at  any  of 
"  our  higher  schools  is  regarded  at  Cambridge  as  indis- 
"  pensable  to  a  properly  educated  man."  As  Mr.  Stephen 
clearly  shows,  it  is  boys,  and  their  education,  not  young 
men,  whom  we  must  think  of.  If  a  little  Greek  is  not  to 
be  demanded  at  Cambridge,  very  many  boys,  as  is  natural 
to  boys,  will  show  excellent  reason  for  learning  none,  at 
school ;  and  Latin  will  follow  Greek.  Mr.  Stephen,  there- 
fore, tries  to  demonstrate  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  living 
languages — a  self-evident  fact  to  all  but  boys,  parents,  and 
some  schoolmasters.  Greek  and  Latin  live,  the  mimes  of 
Herondas  are  as  vivacious  as  the  dialogues  of  Gyp.  But 
nobody  speaks  Greek  and  Latin,  for  the  lingo  of  the  Greek 
newspapers  is  rather  worse  than  any  jargon  of  the  Anda- 
man Islands,  having  all  the  faults  of  the  worst  journalism, 
flourishing  in  contempt  of  the  speech  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  sages. 

Mr.  Stephen  does  not  speak  as  an  accomplished  scholar  ; 
and  that  fact,  whether  his  modesty  states  it  correctly  or  not, 
makes  his  argument  all  the  stronger.  We  cannot  all  be 
Jebbs  or  Lushingtons,  but  all  of  us,  who  have  learned 
Greek,  know  how  much  we  owe  to  the  language,  even  if 
we  be  no  great  clerks  in  it.  Like  Mr.  Stephen,  "  we  can 
"  honestly  say  that  we  do  not  regret  a  single  hour  of  those 
"  which  we  spent  in  the  study  of  the  language  "  of  Homer 
and  of  Lucian.  "  Greek  is  a  beautiful  language,"  and  to 
have  loved  it  is  a  liberal  (not  a  scientific)  education. 
Even  a  latent  knowledge  of  Greek  "is  associated  with 
"  aptitudes,  capacities,  and  tastes,  which  sprang  from  and 
"  have  survived  "  a  man's  "  actual  familiarity  with  the  lan- 
"  guage."  Again,  "  the  great  storehouse  of  metrical  devices 
"  is  Greek  literature."  Perhaps  we  can  hardly  go  with 
Mr.  Stephen  when  he  maintains  that  even  a  reluctant  boy 
takes  in  something  of  the  Greek  spirit,  "  through  the  pores," 
as  it  were,  when  he  is  at  school.  Would  that  it  were  so, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  doubt  it — that  is,  as  concerns  the 
very  dull  and  careless  boys,  who,  perhaps,  do  not  all  get 
scientific  scholarships.  But,  if  a  boy  is  ever  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  what  Greece  was,  it  is  from  Greek  literature,  not 
from  manuals,  that  he  must  get  it.  Unluckily  the  scientific 
foes  of  Greek  seem  so  absolutely  devoid  of  even  a  glimmer- 
ing of  knowledge  here,  that  Mr.  Stephen  must  be  wrong. 
Boys  who  are  going  to  be  scientific,  or  most  of  them,  are  in 
invincible  ignorance  of  the  charm  of  Greece.  So  this  part 
of  the  argument  appears  not  to  hold  water.  All  our 
sympathies  are  with  Mr.  Stephen  ;  but  then  he  may  have 
underrated  the  giant  ignorance  of  his  opponents. 

Mr.  Stephen  ends  his  list  of  the  educational  merits  of 
Greek  with  its  difficulty.  That  is  its  merit,  or  rather  one 
of  its  merits,  as  an  educational  instrument ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  Greek  is  really  the  reason  why  idle  and  thoughtless 
and  dull  people  hate  it  so.  In  Greek  you  must  be  right  or 
wrong.  You  cannot,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did,  tell  the 
examiners  who  wrote  "Bule  Britannia"  when  they  ask 
who  wrote  "  God  Save  the  King,"  if  the  question  is  a 
question  of  Greek  grammar.    You  cannot  shuffle  through 


Greek.  To  learn  it  "  teaches  a  boy  to  learn."  That  is  why 
Scott  was  constantly  regretting  that  he  had  never  learned 
Greek.  Mr.  Stephen's  arguments  are  all  approved  out  of 
the  mouth  of  "  the  Greek  dunce  "  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Waverley.  But  very  few  persons  are  generous  enough 
to  appreciate  a  subject  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and 
among  these  few  are  not  the  Philistines  of  physical  science. 
They  appeal  to  ignorance,  indolence,  and  bad  taste,  the- 
which  are  neither  rare  nor  impotent  allies.  A  comfort  is 
that  they  cannot  take  away  the  knowledge  of  Greek  from 
those  who  already  possess  it,  nor  smirch  nor  inoculate  the 
literature  of  Hellas  with  their  pestilent  fumes,  and  the 
putrid  matter  of  consumptive  rabbits,  And  they  have  not 
even  yet. 


ALDERMAN  COBDEN. 

SIR  EDWARD  WATKIN,  whom  Mr.  Cobden  credited 
with  the  capacity  of  making  his  way  as  an  author,  failing 
moro  profitable  investments  of  his  industry,  has,  we  believe,, 
made  more  than  one  essay  in  literature,  chiefly  of  the  retro- 
spective and  autobiographic  kind.  To  this  department  the 
volume  which  he  has  just  published — Alderman  Cobden 
of  Manchester  (Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.) — belongs. 
Cobden,  as  he  was  known  to  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  is  his 
theme.  The  book,  in  which  not  only  the  author,  but  the 
papermaker,  printer,  and  bookbinder,  have  done  their  part 
well,  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of  Cobden  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  of  his  parents,  and  of  his  son ; 
sketches  of  his  residences  in  Manchester  and  Sussex  ; 
engravings  of  places  associated  with  the  municipal  and 
political  life  of  Manchester,  facsimile  letters,  and  other 
documents  of  Cobden's  career.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
finely  got  up  to  be  quite  in  harmony  with  the  simple  tastes 
of  its  subject;  but  it  is  a  very  suitable  book  for  the 
drawing-room  table,  and  more  convenient  for  the  hand  than 
drawing-room-table  books  usually  are.  In  Manchester  espe- 
cially the  volume  will  be  interesting,  as  reviving  in  its 
earlier  pages  a  Manchester  which,  though  chronologically 
little  more  than  fifty  years  back,  will  seem  to  the  present 
residents  in  Cottonopolis  a  sort  of  Manchester  of  the  middle 
ages. 

To  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Richard  Cobden  of  the  League, 
and  of  unadorned  eloquence,  as  Alderman  Cobden  of  Man- 
chester, is  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  Politic  illy,  Mr.  Cobden 
seems  to  have  been  born  an  alderman.  That  was  how  he 
emerged  into  public  life.  Manchester,  like  Birmingham  and 
other  great  towns,  was  not  included  in  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  of  1835,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had  never 
been  incorporated.  The  years  which  immediately  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  were  a  period  of  new  brooms. 
Apart  from  this,  it  was  impossible  that  a  great  centre  of 
population  and  industry,  which  had  just  received  Parlia- 
mentary enfranchisement,  should  consent  to  remain,  as 
regards  its  internal  government,  subject  to  "  the  borough 
"  reeve  and  two  constables  elected  at  the  court-leet  of  the 
"  lord  of  the  manor."  Mr.  Morley,  with  that  philo- 
sophical penetration  and  that  large  sense  of  the  charities  of 
history  which  mark  him,  has  summed  up  the  struggle 
thus : — "  The  classes  who  had  lost  the  privilege  of  bad 
"  government  on  a  large  national  scale  tried  hard  to  retain 
"  it  on  a  small  local  scale."  This  was  not  Cobden's  conten- 
tion. "No  one,"  he  said,  "has  ever  heard  me  say  that 
"  the  town  had  been  badly  managed.  .  .  .  But  what  I 
"  wanted  to  see  was  the  people  of  Manchester  exer- 
"  cising  judgment  and  discretion  themselves  and  elect- 
"  ing  good  men  themselves."  It  is  evident  that  the 
principle  that  self-government  is  necessarily  good  govern- 
ment became  in  later  life  a  very  doubtful  one  in  his  mind. 
He  looked  askance  at  Mr.  Bright's  agitation  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise.  His  earlier  positive  faith  became  a 
very  negative  affair.  The  most  he  ventures  to  say  is  : — "  I 
"  do  not  oppose  the  principle  of  giving  men  a  control  over 
"  their  own  affairs.  I  must  confess,  however,  I  am  less 
"  sanguine  than  I  used  to  be  about  the  effects  of  a  wide 
"  extension  of  the  franchise."  Again,  though  he  admits 
that  an  extension  of  the  franchise  must  and  will  come,  he 
admits  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  urges  that  the 
time  which  Mr.  Bright  proposed  to  spend  in  its  attain- 
ment would  be  better  employed  in  labouring  for  jiarticular  re- 
forms by  means  of  the  existing  Parliamentary  mechanism. 
Perhaps  he  recollected  that  the  beginning  of  Free-trade, 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  removal  of  Non- 
conformist disabilities,  had  been  the  work  of  the  un- 
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reformed  Parliament,  and  that,  but  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution,  they  might  have  been  accom- 
plished nearly  half  a  century  earlier.  Mr.  Cobden's 
views  with  respect  to  Parliamentary  reform  were  in  effect 
not  very  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Lowe.  If  he  had 
lived  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  1866  and  1867, 
his  relations  with  Mr.  Bright  would  probably  have 
kept  him  out  of  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  but  his  attitude  to 
the  changes  then  proposed  would  have  been  rather  that  of 
sombre  acquiescence  than  of  eager  welcome.  These  questions 
scarcely  emerge  from  the  notes  and  recollections  of  Sir 
Edward  Watkin,  but  we  think  it  opportune  to  recall  to 
the  idolaters  of  a  great  name  how  little  sanction  Mr. 
Cobden's  maturer  judgment  gives  to  the  New  Radicalism 
which  sometimes  claims  his  posthumous  support. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  which  Sir  Edward 
Watkin's  memoranda  leave  is  an  agreeable  one.  He  de- 
scribes Mr.  Cobden  at  forty-five  or  fifty  "  half-skipping 
"  along  a  pavement  or  a  railway  platform  with  the  lightness 
"  of  a  slim  and  almost  dapper  figure."  The  physical  image 
has  a  certain  truth  to  character.  Mr.  Cobden's  was  a  nimble, 
agile,  dexterous  mind,  more  flexible,  perhaps,  than  strong. 
There  was  a  curious  feminine  element  in  it,  which  was 
shown,  not  only  in  its  power  of  management  and  accom- 
modation, but,  when  he  was  strongly  moved,  in  a  certain 
shrillness  of  vituperation,  which  is  singularly  unlike 
the  massive  and  grinding,  but  always  restrained  and 
deliberate,  denunciation  of  Mr.  Bright.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  his  political  doctrine,  which  was  far  more 
clearly  thought  out  than  that  of  Mr.  Bright.  It  consisted 
in  an  application  of  the  analogies  of  trade  and  of  the  in- 
dividual life  to  the  relations  of  States.  He  took  an  infini- 
tesimal fraction  of  the  whole  for  the  whole,  and  as  he  left 
nine-tenths  of  the  elements  of  most  political  questions  out 
of  account,  his  political  predictions  have  been  more  signally 
falsified  than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  man  of  equal  ability 
who  was  foolish  enough  to  prophesy.  Thus,  he  wrote  in 
i860,  "  I  have  little  fear  for  the  progress  of  Free  trade 
"  opinions  in  France.  The  French  are  a  quick  and 
"  logical  people,  that  go  by  leaps  towards  any  object 
"  they  have  in  view.  Once  on  the  incline  towards  com- 
"  mercial  freedom,  they  will  travel  at  a  greater  speed  than 
"  any  other  nation.  With  them  their  own  maxim  C'est  la 
"  premier  pas  qui  mute  {sic)  eminently  applies."  If  Mr. 
Cobden  could  have  lived  to  see  the  French  tariff  as  it  is  in 
1 89 1  !  In  1857  he  gave  the  English  nation  three  years  to 
come  round  to  his  opinions  on  foreign  policy,  to  which 
they  have  not  yet  come  round.  The  narrow  range  of  Mr. 
Cobden's  vision  in  politics  was  curiously  in  contrast  with  a 
certain  openness  and  liberality  of  mind  on  other  topics.  He 
had  a  freshness  of  perception  in  literature  and  art,  a  relish 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  taste  for  society  which 
led  Prosper  Merimee  to  describe  him  as  the  most  interest- 
ing Englishman  he  had  ever  met.  But  his  politics  were 
those  of  the  counting-house  and  the  bagman — the  bagman 
who  had  read  Adam  Smith.  Another  remarkable  feature 
in  his  character  was  his  entire  absorption  in  a  certain 
middle-class  feeling,  distrustful  of  the  classes  below  him, 
and  curiously  disdainful  and  defiant  of  the  classes  above 
him.  Lord  Grey  could  not  talk  more  about  his  order,  and 
his  resolution  to  stand  by  it,  than  Mr.  Cobden  does  in  many  of 
the  letters  and  speeches  quoted  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin.  In 
his  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Athemeum, 
over  which  Mr.  Disraeli  presided,  Mr.  Cobden  dwelt  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  "  was  the 
"  first  man  of  distinguished  genius  who  in  a  work  of  the 
"  imagination  has  assigned  to  a  man  of  my  order  something 
"  like  an  honourable  status  in  his  pages.  I  remember  Mr. 
"  Milbank  and  I  thank  him  for  it."  Mr.  Cobden  was,  in 
fact,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  called  him  after  his  death,  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  purely  middle  class  whom  England  had 
produced.  The  stamp  of  its  limitations  and  antipathies 
was  almost  as  marked  as  that  of  its  signal  excellences  ; 
both  are  conspicuous  in  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  volume. 


ELECTIONS  PENDING  AND  IMPENDING. 

WE  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  those  who, 
ridiculing  in  their  opponents  what  should  put 
themselves  to  shame,  deride  the  attacks  of  the  Glal- 
stonians  upon  seats  which  they  have  apparently  no  chance 
of  carrying.     They  are,   in   our  opinion,   quite  right 


to  run  a  candidate  for  the  Strand  Division  for  all  the 
enormous  majority  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
which  they  must  pull  down  to  win.  Even  if  they  fail  of 
materially  reducing  it — which,  considering  the  large 
number  of  political  Indifferents  who  either  support  or 
refrain  from  opposing  highly  eminent  and  esteemed  public 
men  without  regard  to  party  considerations,  is  improbable 
— they  will  have  got  good  rather  than  harm  from  their 
fight,  even  regarded  as  a  mere  "  demonstration."  There  is, 
or  was,  a  foolish  notion  current  among  Unionists,  and  not, 
we  fear,  without  some  favour  in  high  quarters,  that  it  is 
damaging  to  their  cause  to  advertise  its  weakness  in  those 
places  in  which  its  adversaries  possess  notoriously  a  great 
predominance  of  strength.  This  species  of  political  mauvaise 
honle — for  it  is  really  nothing  better — left  many  a  Nationalist 
seat  uncontested  in  Ireland  at  the  last  two  elections,  to 
the  great  discouragement,  as  we  believe,  of  the  spirits 
of  the  Loyalists  in  that  country.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  mistake  will  not  be  repeated  at  the  next  election  ;  and 
that  those  too  sensitive  "  organiz  vtions  "  which  shrink  from 
the  pain  of  seeing  their  candidate  beaten  by  a  large,  even  if 
a  reduced,  majority  will  steel  themselves  to  endure  the  pang. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  never  mixed  more  truth  with  his 
humour  than  when,  in  rallying  Lord  Granville  on  his  de- 
clining to  move  a  vote  of  censure  because  of  the  certainty 
of  its  defeat  by  the  Ministerial  majority,  he  observed  : — 
"  But  you  yourselves  will  never  be  in  a  majority  if  your 
"  nerves  are  so  delicate." 

The  Gladstonians  of  the  Strand  Division,  therefore,  have 
set  an  example  which  Unionists  will  do  well  to  follow  in  all 
respects  but  one.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  they  might 
not,  in  a  sense,  follow  it  even  in  that  respect.  For  they  too 
often  make  it  their  indolent  excuse  for  not  attacking  a 
Gladstonian  seat  that  the  enemy's  candidate  is  a  very 
strong  one,  and  that  they  cannot  lay  their  hands  on  any 
hopeful  competitor.  Let  them  take  a  lesson  from  their 
adversaries,  who,  rather  than  allow  a  walk  over,  even  to 
so  strong  and  popular  a  candidate  as  Mr.  Frederick 
Smith,  have  not  hesitated  to  enter  such  a  "  performer  " 
as  Dr.  Gutteridge  against  him.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  "  the  stable  "  do  not  care  to  bring  out  a  better 
horse  to  carry  so  crushing  a  weight ;  but  there  it  is. 
The  spirit  of  the  party,  individual  or  collective,  shows 
itself  in  the  fact  that  theylintend,  if  not  with  a  "  flyer," 
then  with  a  "  crock,"  to  have  a  run  for  their  money. 
Nor  are  they  always  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  candi- 
date like  Dr.  Gutteridge  in  contests  of  this  kind. 
The  South  Molton  division  of  Devonshire  is  a  strong 
Unionist  seat  enough  in  all  conscience.  Lord  Portsmouth's 
is,  and  has  long  been,  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  district. 
The  present  peer  had  held  for  a  fair  number  of  years  the 
seat  he  has  just  vacated,  and  he  was  returned  at  the  last 
election  by  a  majority  of  two  thousand.  Yet  the  Glad- 
stonians have  had  no  difficulty  apparently  in  finding  a  more 
than  tolerably  strong  candidate  to  contest  the  return  of 
Mr.  Buller  ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  been  provided  with 
him,  and  the  constituency  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
his  attention,  for  some  time  past.  It  is  not  extremely 
probable  that  he  is  any  more  likely  than  Dr.  Gutteridge  to 
lead  his  forlorn  hope  to  victory.  It  is  the  mere  fact  that 
apparently  desperate  enterprises  are  faced  without  hesitation 
by  our  adversaries  alike  in  Devonshire  and  in  London  that 
impresses  the  popular  imagination ;  and  the  party  which 
neglects  or  refuses  to  employ  these  methods  of  impressing  it 
will  be  the  loser  thereby  in  the  long  run. 

There  should  be  a  good  deal  of  interest,  in  any  case,  in 
the  process  of  filling  up  the  vacant  seats  in  Ireland,  whether 
the  Irish  Unionists  do  or  do  not  avail  themselves  of  any 
opportunity  which  it  may  offer  of  taking  part  in  the  game. 
The  manoeuvres  in  particular  with  regard  to  the  Cork 
vacancy  are  not  a  little  curious.  It  was  at  first  announced 
that,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  Mr.  Parxell's  memory,  one 
of  his  old  followers  would  offer  himself  as  his  successor 
instead  of  a  new  man,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  William 
Bedmond  was  suggested  as  an  eligible  candidate  for  the 
seat.  It  was  then,  however,  pointed  out  that  this  "  high- 
"  strung  young  "  patriot's  seat  at  North  Fermanagh  was  a 
shaky  one;  and  that,  aided  by  the  present  dissensions 
among  the  Nationalist  party,  the  Unionists  would  in  all 
probability  capture  it.  Hence  Mr.  John  Redmond  has 
come  forward  in  place  of  his  younger  brother — Tiberius 
Gracchus  as  a  substitute  for  Caius — and  will  vacate  North 
Wexford  ("a  county  me  family  has  represented  for  fully 
"  half  a  century  ")  in  order  to  contest  Cork.  North  Wex- 
j  ford,  he  says,  "  no  matter  what  differences  there  may  be  as 
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"  between  Parnellites  and  anti-Parnellites,  is  an  absolutely 
"  certain  seat  for  Home  Rule."  Which  is  all  very  well,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  create  a  Parnellite  vacancy  at  all ;  but, 
except  as  a  compliment  to  the  late  leader  at  the  possible 
expense  of  his  cause,  it  is  not  necessary.  A  sufficiently  eligible 
"  new  man  "  might  surely  have  been  found  to  take  Mr.  Far- 
nell's  place,  and  there  would  then  be  only  one  instead  of  two 
Parnellite  seats  to  be  scrambled  for  by  Unionists,  anti- 
Parnellites,  or  both.  Mr.  Redmond,  moreover,  goes  on  in 
the  next  breath  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sections  of  the  Nationalists.  "  Are 
"  the  electors  of  Cork,"  he  asks,  "  prepared  to  put  the 
"  destinies  of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  a  party  whose  in- 
"  dependence  was  sold  to  an  English  statesman  as  the  price 
"  of  his  continued  countenance  and  support,  or  are  they 
"  prepared  to  vindicate  Mr.  Parnell's  memory,  and  rescue 
"  Ireland  from  the  shame  that  is  sought  to  be  cast  upon 
"  her  by  those  whose  actions  undoubtedly  had  the  effect 
"  of  sending  him  to  an  early  grave  1  "  Yet,  while  these 
momentous  questions  remain  unanswered,  and  indeed,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  ask  it  in  his  own  person,  Mr.  Redmond 
is  content  to  risk  the  capture  of  North  Wexford  by  "  the 
"  party  whose  independence  was  sold,  &c."  and  to  comfort 
himself  with  the  inconsistent  reflection  that  a  seat  which 
may  possibly  be  won  by  the  traitors  whom  he  has  just 
described  is  an  "  absolutely  safe  seat  for  Home  Rule."  Rut 
for  what  sort  of  Home  Rule,  if  it  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  "  Home  Rulers  "  of  the  type  of  those  distinguished 
anti- Parnellite  politicians  who  are  now  being  pleasantly 
described  by  a  considerable  section  of  their  countrymen  as 
"  the  infamous  Bantry  gang  " '(  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  mere  fact  of  our  having  to  ask  this  question  gives  a 
certain  air  of  unreality  to  the  domestic  quarrel  of  the 
Nationalists,  and  should  prepare  us  for  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  patched  up  at  some  time  or  other  before 
the  next  election. 

There  is  a  significant  passage,  however,  at  the  close  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Redmond's,  which  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  reunion.  "  From  my  knowledge 
"  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  America,"  he  taid,  "I  am 
"  convinced  that  they  will  rally  to  the  cause  of  an  in- 
"  dependent  party."  It  was  not  for  nothing,  we  may 
imagine,  that  this  reference  to  the  American  Irish  was  so 
pointed ly  and  abruptly  brought  in.  Much,  no  doubt,  will 
depend  upon  that  "rallying"  movement  to  which  Mr. 
Redmond  refers.  At  present  "  my  fellow-countrymen  in 
"  America "  are  showing,  and  have  for  some  time  past 
continued  to  show,  a  marked  disinclination  to  rally  to 
either  side.  They  have  maintained  an  attitude  of  neutrality 
which,  if  "  benevolent "  to  either  side,  was  certainly  not  so, 
as  far  as  could  be  seen,  to  the  seceders ;  and  it  was  believed 
by  many  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that,  if,  or  as  soon  as, 
Mr.  Paknell  found  time  and  inclination  to  undertake 
another  American  tour,  he  would  find  little  difficulty  in 
winning  over  the  great  majority  of  what  may  be  called  the 
"  subscribing "  as  opposed  to  the  intriguing  and  wire- 
pulling elements  of  Irish  Nationalism  in  America.  That 
opportunity  has  now  been  lost  for  ever,  and  the  Irish 
American  may  possibly  continue  to  watch  the  struggle 
without  taking  sides  in  it  for  some  little  time  longer.  We 
shall  not,  however,  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  their 
support  will  ultimately  be  given,  and  their  contributions 
forwarded,  to  that  section  of  the  party  which  appears  to 
them  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  most  annoyance  upon 
England  ;  and  if  the  process  of  "  domesticating  "  the  Irith 
Parliamentary  party  goes  on  as  rapidly  as  the  Gladstonians 
evidently  hope  and  expect,  their  choice  will  not  fall  upon 
the  followers  of  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Dillon.  Add 
to  this  that  the  anti-Parnellites  are  pretty  sure  to 
find  the  alliance  with  the  priesthood  considerably 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  them  with  their 
American  countrymen ;  as  the  Parnellites,  if  they  take 
every  decent  opportunity  of  fighting  the  priestly  influence 
at  the  polls,  will  have  enough  chance  of  showing.  The  great 
need,  however,  of  each  party  is,  by  some  means  or  other,  to 
set  the  stream  of  American  money  flowing  once  more.  It 
is  the  common  lack  of  funds  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
renders  the  prospect  of  the  struggle  so  uncertain.  Irish 
Unionists  in  the  meantime  would  do  well  not  to  rely  too 
much  upon  the  unaided  effects  of  disorganization;  and, 
indeed,  should  only  bestow  attention  on  that  disorganization 
so  far  as  it  affords  them  a  chance — which  should  never  be 
missed  when  it  presents  itself— of  capturing  Nationalist 
seats. 


THE  DEAN  OF  CHRISTCHURCH. 

THE  announcement  that  the  Dean  of  CnRiSTCHURcn  will 
resign  his  office  at  Christmas,  and  retire  into  private 
life,  was  unexpected,  although  it  ought  not  to  be  surprising. 
Dr.  Liddell  is  eighty  years  of  age,  and  even  in  these  days 
of  youthful  veterans  a  man  of  eighty  is  no  longer  young. 
The  Dean  has  presided  over  the  House  for  more  than  five- 
and-thirty  years,  during  which  every  other  college  in  Oxford 
has  changed  its  head  at  least  once.  More  than  ten  genera- 
tions of  undergraduates  have  come  and  gone  since  he  returned 
at  the  invitation  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  college  where 
he  had  been  a  tutor,  and  which  he  had  left  to  become  Head- 
master of  Westminster.  Westminster  and  Christchurch 
are  connected  like  Winchester  and  New  College  by  familiar 
ties.  The  Dean  himself,  like  the  still  more  distinguished 
scholar  who  has  j  ust  been  elected  member  for  Cambridge,  was 
educated  at  Charterhouse.  His  double-first  was  obtained  in 
1833,  two  years  after  Mr.  Gladstone's.  If,  as  the  late  Lord 
Halifax  used  to  say,  his  own  double-first  was  better  than 
Peel's,  and  Gladstone's  was  better  than  his,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  Liddell's  was  better  than  Gladstone's.  Certainly  the 
Dean's  scholarship  is  of  a  very  high  order  indeed.  When 
Shirley  Brooks  saw  "Homer's  Iliad  "  on  the  back  of  a  volume 
in  a  friend's  bookshelf,  he  remarked  drily,  "  I  believe  it  is 
"  the  best."  Nobody  talks  of  a  Greek  lexicon  without  mean- 
ing Liddell  and  Scott.  If  German  philologists  have  criti- 
cized, perhaps  justly,  the  etymological  soundness  of  the 
book,  and  students  of  Aristotle  have  not  always  found  it 
exhaustive,  most  readers  of  the  classics  confine  themselves 
to  wondering  how  their  predecessors  got  on  without  it.  Of 
the  two  jokes  which  a  keen  scrutiny  discovered  in  its  pages, 
one  cannot  be  quoted,  and  the  other  has  disappeared.  It 
used  to  be,  but  alas  !  is  no  longer,  stated  that  the  derivative 
of  a-vKo(f)dvTr]s  from  the  practice  of  informing  against  the  illegal 
importation  of  figs  into  Attica  was  a  mere  figment.  The 
austere  gravity  of  the  two  Deans  cancelled  this  jest  as  soon 
as  it  was  revealed  to  them.  No  one,  we  believe,  ever 
ventured  in  their  presence  to  comment  upon  their  explana- 
tion of  uXoxos.  But  the  Lexicon  was  not  the  only  important 
work  of  the  Dean's  pen.  He  had  scarcely  succeeded  Dr. 
Gaisford  when  he  published  his  History  of  Home  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  This  excellent 
book  has  been,  like  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
debased  and  mutilated  by  summaries  and  abridgments. 
To  be  appreciated,  it  must  be  read  in  its  original  form,  and 
it  will  well  repay  perusal. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  have  a  difficult  and  a  delicate 
task  to  perform  in  selecting  Dr.  Liddell's  successor.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  the  general  opening  of  Headships 
to  laymen  does  not  include  Christchurch,  whose  titular 
chief  is  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  It  would  be  flattery  to  say 
that  Dr.  Liddell  has  been  an  altogether  perfect  dean,  or 
even  that  he  has  raised  the  character  of  ,Christchurch  as 
an  institution.  He  is  perhaps  himself  as  good  a  scholar  as 
Thomas  Gaisford  or  Cyril  Jackson.  But  he  allowed  the 
House  to  become  a  fashionable  lounge  for  idle  youths,  who, 
as  he  once  told  them  in  good  old  English,  seemed  to  think 
that  they  had  come  there  to  guzzle  and  swill.  He  did  not, 
however,  like  the  Master  of  Balliol,  angle  for  young  men  of 
title,  and  exaggerate  their  merits  when  he  had  caught 
them.  The  truth  is  that  the  Dean,  like  Sir  James  Graham, 
created  a  false  impression  by  his  stately  appearance  and 
somewhat  overbearing  manner.  A  thorough  gentleman,  he 
often  seemed  to  be  rude  when  he  was  only  shy.  The 
aristocratic  haughtiness  of  his  demeanour  concealed,  not 
only  a  kindly  disposition,  but  a  soft-hearted  reluctance  to 
give  pain  which  led  him  to  tolerate  almost  anything,  ex- 
cept the  deliberate  destruction  of  artistic  treasures.  By 
the  tutors  and  the  whole  teaching  staff  of  the  College  he 
was  always  held  in  the  highest  respect.  They  found 
that  there  was  hardly  any  subject  of  which  he  did  not 
know  something,  and  very  few  of  which  he  did  not  know  a 
great  deal.  In  the  work  of  the  University  he  took  a  lead- 
ing share,  being  not  only  an  admirable  man  of  business, 
but  sagacious  in  counsel  and  the  soul  of  justice.  A  man 
of  fine,  and  even  magnificent  physique,  he  became  almost 
as  much  a  part  of  picturesque  Oxford  as  Magdalen  Tower. 
Oxford  will  hardly  know  herself  without  him,  and  perhaps 
he  hardly  knows  her  without  his  old  friends.  One  of  them, 
John  Matthias  Wilson,  sometime  President  of  Corpus, 
of  whom  few  people  outside  the  University  ever  heard, 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Liddell  for  many  years  in  direct- 
ing the  reforming  party  in  Congregation  and  the  Heb- 
domadal Council".    For  the  Dean,  though  belonging  to  a 
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Conservative  family,  has  through  his  life  been,  not  only  a 
Broad  Churchman,  but  a  supporter  of  almost  all  the 
modern  innovations  made  in  the  University.  And  although 
he  ceased  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886,  he  would  up 
to  that  time  have  regarded  his  old  friend  as  also  his  poli- 
tical leader.  A  combination  of  qualities  and  circumstances, 
among  which  seniority  must,  of  course,  be  reckoned, 
makes  him  the  first  man  in  Oxford,  and  his  retirement  is 
something  more  than  an  academical  event. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

THE  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the  Chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council  and  his  colleagues  at  this 
week's  meeting  was  in  itself  both  seemly  and  satisfactory. 
The  Council  having  expressed  their  unanimous  wish  that 
their  Chairman  should  reconsider  his  resignation,  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  declared  his  willingness  to  retain  the  post 
until  next  spring.  This  amicable  response  to  a  very  natural 
request  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  circum- 
stances.   Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  example  bore  fruit 
in  the  return  of  the  Vice- Chairman  and  Deputy- Chairman. 
Thus  the  joys  of  re-union  have  speedily  followed  the  sweet 
sorrow  of  parting.    The  Council  have  every  reason  to  thank 
the  goodness  and  the  grace  that  on  their  effort  smiled,  for 
never  was  blameless  request,  such  as  theirs,  met  with  finer 
or  more  soothing   urbanity.    Sir  John   Lubbock  was 
admirably  gracious  in  speaking  of  the  request  of  his  col- 
leagues as  a  command  he  could  but  regard  as  an  honour 
in   him   to  obey.      Their   action,   on   the   other  hand, 
needs  no   commendation.      Self-protection   is  a   law  of 
human  nature.      They  saved  themselves  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,   besides    strengthening   the    feeble    hands  and 
securing  the  appearance  of  a  braver  face  what  time  the 
"  ides  of  March  "  should  be  upon  them.    Everybody  must 
be  pleased  to  know  there  had  been  no  falling  out  between 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  the  Council.    On  this  point  the 
assurances  on  both  sides  were  effusive — as  complete,  in  fact, 
as  the  testimony  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  some 
months  since,  to  the  amicable  relations  that  had  always 
existed  between  Captain  Shaw  and  themselves.    No  mis- 
understandings, the  Chairman  declared,  had  caused  the 
parting  between  him  and  his  colleagues.    All  they  had 
done,  it  seems,  was  to  inspire  him  with  a  desire  for  rest 
and  leisure — a  desire  that  must  have  been  revived  very 
thoroughly  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  at  the  meeting. 
Certainly,  when   once  the  Council   had  regained  their 
Chairman,  things  went  pretty  well  as  heretofore.  The 
voluntary  pains  so  cheerfully  taken  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
were  unrewarded  by  any  repentant  sighs.     There  were 
Councilmen  unmoved  by  that  touching  and   politic  re- 
ference to  rest  and  leisure.     Upon  them  the  grace  and 
goodness  that  must  have  shamed  aught  but  triple-hided 
vanity  into  a  decent  semblance  of  better  behaviour  smiled 
in  vain.    Once  again  it  was  Sir  John  Lubbock's  thankless 
task  to  deal  with  the  insolent  innuendoes  of  Mr.  Charrington 
with  regard  to  a  recent  inquiry  of  Mr.  Troutbeck,  the 
Coroner.   Undeterred  by  Mr.  Troutbeck's  emphatic  denial, 
Mr.  Charrington  reiterated  the  slanderous  accusation  that 
material  evidence  had  been  suppressed  by  the  Coroner,  and 
undismayed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock's  ruling  that  the  Council 
had  no  power  to  act,  nor  the  slightest  ground  for  action  if 
they  had  the  power,  Mr.  Charrington  claimed  "  the  right  " 
to  say  that  the  public  would  not  attach  much  importance  to 
Mr.  Troutbeck's  denial.    Thus,  it  appears,  the  right  to 
slander  and  insult  a  Coroner,  and  the  right  to  libel  the 
common  sense  of  the  public,  are  valuable  privileges  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

We  can  but  sympathize  with  Sir  John  Lubbock's  yearn- 
ing for  retirement  as  we  consider  the  spectacle  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council  defining  "  powers "  and 
correcting  "  views  "  like  a  modern  mother  of  the  Gracchi 
whose  offspring  refuse  to  be  instructed.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  a  more  ridiculous  position  than  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer's  when  compelled  to  explain  to  his  small  listening 
senate,  with  exquisite  gravity  of  speech,  that  the  Council 
has  no  power  to  remove  Her  Majesty's  judges,  or  to 
reform  their  sentences  at  the  dictation  of  Badical  Clubs 
and  Trades  Unions.  It  seems  that  the  General  Purposes 
Committee,  instead  of  attending  to  their  business — which, 
if  names  mean  anything,  must  be  sufficiently  vague  and 
varied — have  been  receiving  friendly  communications  from  an 
association  of  gas  workers,  the  political  Committee  of  the 
Eleusis  Club,  and  the  Holborn  Liberal  and  Badical  Associa- 


tion.  These  august  bodies  want  the  County  Council  to  repri- 
mand or  remove  Sir  Peter  Edlin.  They  do  not  approve  of  the 
sentences  passed  by  the  judge  on  certain  rioters  and  others 
whose  offences  were  the  natural  fruits  of  the  strike  agitators 
with  whom  they  are  directly  in  league  or  not  less  directly 
sympathetic.    Strange  to  say,  the  instructions  to  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  these  simple  persons  found  a  sup- 
porter in  Mr.  Davies,  who  affably  doubled  the  part  of  a 
"  Progressive"  Councilman  by  appearing  as  delegate  of  the 
Tapers  and  Tadpoles  of  Chelsea  and  Holborn.    The  dis- 
cussion that  ensued  can  have  proved  satisfactory  to  no- 
body concerned  except  the  workers  in  gas.    Mr.  Davies, 
indeed,  showed  a  natural,  or  Council-like,  inflation  on  this 
great   occasion.     He   wanted   to   know  if  the  County 
Council  could  not  reprimand  a  judge  when  that  judge 
was  not  approved  of  by  gasworkers  and  others.    "  Can 
"  we  not  reprimand  him  ? "  he  repeated,  after  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer  had   solemnly  explained  that  the  Council  had 
no  powers  to  remove  Sir  Peter  Edlin,  though,  with 
regard  to  the  reprimand,  if  Mr.  Davis  demanded  further 
inquiry,  Sir  Thomas  must  positively  ask  for  "  further  time." 
As  to  what  the  Vice-Chairman  meant  by  this  "  further 
"  time,"  we  are  lefo  completely  in  the  dark.     But  it  is 
clear  enough  that  his  share  in  the  farce  was  perfectly  con- 
genial, and  his  the  burden  of  silliness  in  a  supremely  ridi- 
culous discussion.    His  interrogator — the  delegate  of  gas- 
workers — was  kind  enough  to  be  willing  to  see  Sir  Peter 
Edlin  "  pensioned  off,"  an  expression  of  goodwill  that  led 
the  Vice-Chairman  to  explain  that  Sir  Peter  Edlin  was 
not  entitled  to  a  pension.    This  cheap  display  of  generosity 
was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  discreditable  attacks  upon 
Captain  Shaw,  which,  together  with  the  Beport  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee,  supplied  Mr.  Boulnois  with  ample  ma- 
terial for  a  very  effective  criticism  of  the  tactics  of  a  "  progres- 
"  sive"  Council.  Here,  again,  the  amazing  point  of  the  busi- 
ness is  that  any  discussion  should  have  been  permitted  upon 
an  amendment  so  absurdly  irrelevant  as  Mr.  Thornton's.  As 
Sir  John  Lubbock  was  compelled  to  explain,  in  the  end, 
Captain  Shaw  was  legally  entitled  to  his  pension.  The 
amendment,  therefore,  of  which  notice  must  have  been 
previously  given,  was  merely  a  pretext  for  the  imper- 
tinence of  Mr.  Thornton.     The  Council  had  no  option 
in  the  matter.     They  had  as  much  right  to  interfere 
as  they  had  to  prescribe  a  scheme  of  government  for 
St.  Paul's  School.    If  anything  could  add  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  position  in  which  the  discussion  placed  them,  it 
was  the  reminder  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  of  their  recent 
resolution  requesting  Captain  Shaw  to  withdraw  his  resig- 
nation.   They  knew  that  the  services  of  Captain  Shaw 
thoroughly  merited  this  recognition,  and  even  if  he  had  no 
legal  title  to  a  pension,  his  claim  to  a  pension  on  retirement 
would  still  be  undeniable.    Everybody  knows — except  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  pretends  to  know  better  than  everybody — 
that  Captain  Shaw  made  the  Fire  Brigade  what  it  is.  Mr. 
Thornton's  opposition  was  not  merely  futile,  as  it  was  the 
Chairman's  painful  duty  to  explain ;  it  w?.s  a  paltry  exhi- 
bition of  spite  and  childishness.    Altogether,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday  were  a 
pretty  commentary  on  the  opening   address  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock.   It  remains  with  Londoners  to  decide  next  March 
whether  they  will  be  represented  by  men  of  sobriety  and 
business  capacity,  or  by  persons   willing   to   act  as  the 
delegates  or  tools  of  institutions  like  the  Eleusis  Club. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  SUNDERLAND. 

XT  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  there  is 
J-  more  than  a  little  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  spirited  and 
hard-hitting  speech  at  Sunderland  last  Wednesday  with 
which  we  are  unable  to  agree.  We  are  not  quite  prepared 
either  to  admit  the  justice  of  all  the  grounds  on  which  he 
extols  the  past  performances  of  the  Government,  or  to 
recognize  his  right  to  promise  and  vow  in  their  name  the 
three  things  for  the  performance  of  which  he  undertakes 
in  the  closing  passage  of  his  speech.  In  his  tacit  assumption, 
moreover,  that  in  the  last  Parliament  the  Liberal-Unionists 
alone  stood  between  the  country  and  the  legislative  adoption 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Bule  scheme,  he  goes  a  little 
beyond  the  warrant  of  the  facts.  He  has  of  late  used  sound 
constitutional  language  about  the  probable  dealings  of  the 
House  of  Lords  with  any  second  edition  of  the  Separa- 
tion Bill  of  1886,  and  he  should  remember  that  the 
action  which  that  branch  of  the  Legis'ature  would,  as  he 
rightly  said,  be  justified  in  taking  in  the  contemplated 
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contingency,  it  could  Lave  taken  with  even  stronger  jus- 
tification five  years  ago,  before  the  constituencies  had 
been  consulted  at  all  on  the  question  of  Home  liulr. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  assumption  that,  if 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  had  parsed  the  Lower  House,  the 
Lords  would  have  shrunk  from  the  plain  duty  imposed 
upon  them  in  that  event  by  the  Constitution  and  have 
allowed  Mr.  Gladstone  to  dissolve  the  legislative  Union  of 
the  Three  Kingdoms  without  a  previous  appeal  to  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  we  fully  admit  the  force  of  the 
argument  that  that  appeal  would  have  been  made  under 
very  different  conditions  and  with  far  better  prospects  of 
success  for  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  could  have  contrived  to 
cany  his  whole  party  with  him  ;  and  we  should  certainly, 
therefore,  be  the  last  to  underrate  the  service  rendered  to 
the  country  in  that  connexion  by  Lord  Hartington  and 
his  followers.  All  we  ask  in  return  is  that  they  should 
resist  the  temptation,  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  more 
than  once  succumbed,  to  exaggerate  it. 

With  these  reservations,  we  can  heai'tily  join  in  the 
.applause  which  this  latest  and  most  powerful  of  his  attacks 
upon  the  policy  of  his  late  leader  has  won  from  both  sections 
of  the  Unionists,  and  which  the  Gladstonians  are  justifying 
according  to  their  wont,  by  their  ludicrously  furious  out- 
cries against  both  speech  and  speaker.  What  fate  the 
.future  may  have  in  store  for  the  Liberal-Unionists  as  a 
separate  political  organization  we  do  not  venture  to  predict ; 
but  even  if  they  are  destined  to  political  extinction,  it  is 
agreeable  to  reflect  that  there  is  at  least  one  among  them 
who  will  give  the  Gladstonians  many  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  he  disappears.  And  it  would  be  as  well  for 
members  of  that  party  who,  on  the  strength  of  thoughts 
begotten  of  their  wishes,  amuse  themselves  with  pro- 
phesying the  annihilation  of  the  Liberal-Unionists,  to 
refrain  from  supporting  their  prophecies  after  the 
maladroit  fashion  of  Mr.  Morley.  There  was  no 
happier  or  more  damaging  hit  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speech  than  his  retort  upon  Mr.  Morley's  observation 
that  there  is  "no  room  for  a  third  party  in  English  poli- 
"  tics.''  That  was  precisely  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  it  still  remains  the  opinion  which  the  anti- 
Parnellites  have  staked  their  whole  credit,  as  independent 
Irish  Nationalists,  on  confuting.  If  it  is  really  true  that 
there  is  no  room  for  a  third  party  in  English  politics,  Mr. 
Parnell's  attitude  is,  from  the  Nationalist  point  of  view, 
triumphantly  vindicated,  and  that  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
McCarthy  stands  overwhelmingly  condemned.  They  have 
been  striving  their  utmost,  these  unfortunate  patriots,  to 
convince  their  countrymen,  in  opposition  to  their  late 
leader,  that  alliance  with  one  of  the  two  English  political 
parties  does  not  mean  absorption ;  and  here  is  one  of  the 
leading  lights  of  that  party  axiomatically  affirming  that 
this,  and  nothing  else,  is  exactly  what  it  does  mean.  The 
cnew  leader  of  the  Parnellites  has  the  best  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Morley  for  having  so  obligingly  confirmed 
the  contention  which  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  his  party 
exist  to  uphold.  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  McCarthy  may 
divide  their  resentment  between  Mr.  Mobley,  who  has 
blurted  out  the  unwelcome  truth,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  has  done  his  best  to  drive  it  home  to  the  Irish  mind. 
.They  will  be  kept  in  company  by  their  English  friends,  so 
far  as  the  last  mentioned  object  of  their  indignation  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  stimulated  as  he  always  is  by 
the  presence  of  a  hostile  element  among  his  audience,  was 
in  what  Gladstonians  find  his  most  irritating  mood.  He 
not  only  said  many  things  hard  for  them  to  hear,  but  some 
things  which — from  him — are  almost  intolerable  to  listen 
to.  Such,  for  instance,  and  par  excellence,  was  his  remark 
upon  the  "awful  mess"  which  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be 
expected  to  make  of  our  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  if  he 
were  restored  to  power.  "  The  grounds  of  your  prediction  1 " 
shriek  the  Gladstonians,  with  gnashings  of  the  teeth.  "  It 
"  is,  it  can  only  be,  founded  on  the  history  of  the  second 
"  Gladstone  Administration — an  Administration  in  which 
"  you,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  did  for  five  years  actually 
"  hold  an  office,  and  sit  in  humble  adoration  at  the  feet  of" 
— but  here  they  become  inarticulate,  and  the  form,  not  to 
mention  the  colour,  of  their  visage  is  changed.  "And 
"  you're  blue,  you  know,"  as  Mr.  Feeder  observed  to  the 
boy  who  choked  while  Dr.  Blimber  was  describing  the 
luxury  of  the  Romans.  It  is  a  painful  scene,  and  we 
gladly  turn  away  from  it.  But  in  common  candour  we 
must  admit  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  "  awful  messes  " 
s>{  Mr.  Gladstone  is  hard  for  a  Gladstonian  to  listen  to. 


THE  MALADY  OF  CRIME. 

DR.  STRAHAN  believes  that  crime  is  disease.  Being 
a  medical  man,  he  is  not  likely  to  follow  Bulwer 
Lytton  in  the  rest  of  his  theory,  and  maintain  that  disease 
is  crime.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Byles  was  once  trying  a 
prisoner  for  larceny,  and  the  defending  counsel  argued  that 
it  was  a  case  of  kleptomania.  "  Of  course  your  Lordship 
"  knows  what  that  is."  "  Yes,"  said  the  judge,  "  it  is  what 
"  I  am  sent  here  to  cure."  There  are  legal  doctors  as  well 
as  medical,  and  most  people  who  have  coats  or  spoons  would 
prefer  Dr.  Byles  to  Dr.  Strahan.  Dr.  Strahan  holds  that 
criminals  act,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  upon  instinct.  It 
was  instinct,  and  not  cowardice,  which  restrained  Sir  John 
from  attacking  Prince  Hal,  though  the  Prince  was  dis- 
guised, and  fell  upon  him.  It  is  instinct,  and  not  dis- 
honesty, which  leads  to  theft ;  instinct,  and  not  brutality, 
which  leads  to  murder.  But  how  if  the  instinct 
be  itself  brutal  or  dishonest?  The  old  plea  is  easily 
answered.  If  the  criminal  obeys  forces  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  so  do  the  judge  and  the  jury,  the  gaoler  and  the 
hangman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  more  difficulty 
about  instinct.  Self-preservation  is  instinctive  if  anything 
is,  and  most  peaceable  citizens  have  an  instinctive  respect 
for  law  and  order.  On  Wednesday,  in  the  Green  Street 
Courthouse,  Dublin,  a  stockbroker  named  Du  Bedat,  for- 
merly President  of  the  Dublin  Stock  Exchange,  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  seven  years'  penal 
servitude  for  a  series  of  complicated  and  elaborate  frauds. 
If  crimes  of  this  sort  are  instinctive,  everything  is  in- 
stinctive, and  the  word  ceases  to  have  any  intelligible 
significance.  A  man  who  jumps  out  of  a  boat  to  save 
another's  life  acts  more  instinctively  than  a  forger  or  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt.  But  if  crime  is  not  always  instinc- 
tive, and  if  other  things  are  instinctive  as  well  as  crime, 
the  value  of  Dr.  Strahan's  thesis  would  seem  to  be  infini- 
tesimal. If  people  say  that  they  break  the  law  because 
they  cannot  help  it,  they  are  not  to  be  logically  refuted. 
You  cannot  argue  with  a  prophet.  You  can  only  disbelieve 
him.  You  cannot  argue  with  a  criminal.  You  can  only 
imprison  him.  A  tendency  to  steal  may  be  hereditary, 
like  a  tendency  to  drink.  These  are  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature,  which  for  practical  purposes  we  must 
take  as  we  find  them,  and  which  Dr.  Strahan  does 
nothing  to  elucidate.  Fielding's  swell-mobsman,  who 
put  his  hand  into  pockets  which  he  knew  were  empty, 
and  cheated  at  cards,  though  he  was  sure  he  should  n<  t 
be  paid  if  he  won,  would  have  been  an  admirable 
example  for  Dr.  Strahan  to  produce  before  the  British 
Association. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  performance  at  Bath,  Dr.  Strahan, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  proceeds  to  "touch  upon  five 
"  points — viz.  insanity,  suicide,  phthisis,  general  health, 
"  and  cost  of  maintenance."  A  more  miscellaneous  category 
was  seldom  framed,  and  we  can  only  be  thankful  that  Dr. 
Strahan  did  not  add  colour  of  hair,  or  imitate  the  Rev. 
Laurence  Sterne  by  composing  a  chapter  on  noses.  Dr. 
Strahan's  ideas  or  reasoning  are  peculiar.  He  finds  that 
the  general  percentage  of  insanity  last  year  was  five  and  a 
half  in  ten  thousand  of  the  population,  whereas,  in  "  our 
"  local  prisons" — whatever  they  may  be — it  was  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  in  ten  thousand.  It  does  nob  seem  to 
have  struck  this  great  statistician  that  imprisonment 
may  sometimes  be  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of 
insanity.  If  Dr.  Strahan  were  told  that  forty  times  as 
many  sailors  as  landsmen  were  drowned  in  twelve  months, 
would  he  conclude  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in 
the  constitution  of  the  sailor  which  rendered  him  ex- 
ceptionally liable  to  death  by  immersion  in  water  1  So  with 
suicide.  It  is  much  commoner  in  prisons  than  out  of 
them.  Probably.  It  is  also,  we  make  no  doubt,  commoner 
in  Bethnal  Green  than  in  Belgravia,  in  Whitechapel 
than  in  Grosvenor  Square.  When  Guiscard  was  awaiting 
his  trial  for  stabbing  Harley,  his  mistress  sent  him  a 
bottle  of  sack.  The  gaoler  would  not  give  it  him,  for 
fear  there  might  be  poison  in  it.  Did  the  gaoler  think 
that  criminals  were  insane,  or  that  Guiscard  would  like 
to  cheat  the  gallows  1  Dr.  Strahan  maintains,  and 
adduces  figures  to  prove,  that  prisoners  are  five  times  more 
consumptive  than  other  people.  We  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  inference  he  draws  from  this  fact.  If  prisons 
are  unhealthy,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Prison  Commissioners. 
That  consumptive  patients  are  specially  wicked  is  a  revolt- 
ing paradox  for  which  no  evidence  can  be  produced.  "  Pro- 
"  longed  detention  "  under  an  "indefinite  sentence  "  is  Dr. 
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Strahan's  agreeable  panacea  for  the  evils  which  he  some- 
what confusedly  describes.  It  is  a  hideous  form  of  moral 
torture.  But  how  it  would  prevent  suicide  or  consumption, 
how  it  would  lower  the  cost  of  maintenance,  or  lead  to  any 
result  more  valuable  than  hypocrisy  and  malingering,  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  make  out. 


THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  TRAMWAYS  FROM  THE 
RATEPAYERS'  POINT  OF  VIEW, 
i. 

ON  the  loth  of  August  the  statutory  period  of  six  months 
during  which  the  London  County  Council  may  give  notice 
that  they  will  compulsorily  purchase  the  lines,  buildings,  plant, 
&c,  of  the  London  Street  Tramways  Company  began  to  run. 
As  a  motion  to  purchase  has  already  been  made  in  the  County 
Council,  and  as  the  decision  finally  arrived  at  with  regard  to  this 
Company  will  doubtless  form  a  precedent  for  dealing  with  the 
other  tramway  Companies  as  the  purchase  clause  in  their  re- 
spective Acts  becomes  operative,  some  considerations  on  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  acquisition  of  the  tramways  by  the  County 
Council,  from  the  ratepayers'  point  of  view,  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  public  legislation  on  tramways  is  contained  in  the  Tram- 
ways Act  of  1870,  portions  of  which  must  be  incorporated  in 
every  private  Act.  Among  the  clauses  so  incorporated  is 
Section  43,  which  provides  that  the  local  authority  may  purchase 
"  the  tramway,  and  all  lands,  buildings,  works,  materials,  and 
plant,"  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  The  resolution  to  purchase  must  be  proposed  and  carried  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  local  authority,  summoned  with  a  month's 
notice. 

2.  Two-thirds  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  local  authority 
must  be  present  and  vote  at  the  meeting. 

3.  The  resolution  to  purchase  may  be  proposed  within  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  time 
when  the  construction  of  the  tramway  was  authorized,  and  within 
six  months  after  the  expiration  of  every  subsequent  period  of 
seven  years. 

4.  The  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  required. 

5.  If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  purchase  must  be  effected 
"  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  then  value,  exclusive  of  any 
allowance  for  past  or  future  profits  of  the  undertaking,  or  any 
compensation  for  compulsory  sale,  or  any  other  consideration 
whatsoever." 

6.  Disputes  as  to  the  purchase  value  are  to  be  determined  by  a 
referee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Part  of  the  London  Street  Tramways  falls  in,  as  has  been  said, 
from  last  August,  the  rest  in  1895  and  1898  ;  the  North  Metro- 
politan, part  in  1892,  part  in  1898;  the  London,  part  in  1894, 
part  in  1898;  while  after  1898  the  period  of  twenty-one  years 
begins  to  expire  for  the  other  Tramways,  and  the  cycle  of  seven 
years  btgins  again  for  the  London  Street  and  the  other  Companies 
named.  Therefore,  unless  the  ratepayers  express  an  emphatic 
opinion  on  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  probable  that 
the  question  of  purchasing  the  tramways  will  be  revived  in  the 
County  Council  whenever  any  section  of  any  of  the  Companies' 
lines  falls  in.  The  six  months  during  which  notice  may  be  given 
of  the  purchase  of  a  section  of  the  London  Street  Tramways 
Company's  lines  expires  in  February  next,  immediately  before  the 
elections.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  members  of  the  Council 
who  have  already  prevented  the  statutory  meeting  from  being- 
held  will  succeed  in  stopping  the  moribund  Council  from  com- 
mitting the  ratepayers  to  a  heavy  expenditure  of  doubtful  value, 
until  their  constituents  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  subject. 

In  the  useful  Report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  A.  Bassett  Hopkins  for 
the  Highways  Committee  of  the  County  Council,  to  which  the 
present  writer  is  indebted  for  information  on  some  points,  the 
purchase  of  the  tramways  is  recommended  (p.  44)  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  at  large,  the  employees,  and  the  ratepayers,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  clear  that  if  the  Council  can  purchase  on  pro- 
fitable terms,  and  can  find  a  responsible  body  of  men  willing  to 
accept  their  conditions  as  to  "  traffic,  fares,  and  the  treatment  of 
workmen,"  and  to  pay  a  valuable  rent  for  the  use  of  the  tram- 
ways, the  ratepayers  would  benefit.  The  question  is  whether  the 
necessary  conditions  can  be  fulfilled,  and  until  this  question  has 
been  more  discussed  than  has  yet  been  the  case,  it  is  at  least  pre- 
mature for  the  Council  to  take  the  very  important  step  which 
they  now  contemplate. 

Supposing  that  the  immediate  question  was  the  purchase,  not  of 
the  London  Street  Tramways,  but  of  the  lines  of  the  better  pay- 
ing London  Tramways  Company,  the  first  point  to  be  considered 
is  the  terms  of  purchase. 


In  the  statement  of  accounts  of  this  Company  for  the  half- 
year  ending  30th  June,  1 891,  the  capital  expenditure  is  given  as 
follows : — 

£         s  (I. 

Tramways  open  fur  traffic  ....  300,090  8  1 
Property  and  buildings        ....    168,730     4  o 

Machinery  and  plant  I5-710    >3  8 

Total      £484,540     5  9 

This  is  the  present  value  of  the  "  tramway  and  all  lands, 
buildings,  works,  materials,  and  plant  "  which  may  be  purchased 
under  the  Act,  exclusive  of  the  rolling  stock,  animals,  harness, 
&c,  after  a  considerable  sum  has  been  written  off  half-yearly,  on 
each  account,  for  repairs  and  renewals.  Since  the  Act  says  that 
the  purchase  is  to  be  made  on  the  terms  of  paying  the  then  value, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  Board  of  Trade  arbitrator  would  fix 
the  price  at  some  such  sum  as  that  for  which  the  property 
appears  in  the  Company's  books. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Monkswell  hopes  to  effect  the  purchase  of 
the  tramways  "  at  a  price  far  below  the  market  value."  If  by 
"  market  value  "  he  means  the  value  including  the  goodwill,  no 
doubt  the  Act  supports  his  claim;  but  if  he  means  to  get  the 
undertakings  at  a  price  below  their  present  value,  exclusive  of 
goodwill,  compensation  for  disturbance,  &c,  then  the  Act  is 
against  him,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
consent  to  an  unnecessary  expropriation  of  private  property  on 
terms  so  unjust  to  the  present  owners. 

It  seems  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  County  Council  can 
exceed  a  capital  expenditure  of  300,000/.  for  the  purchase  of 
tramways,  as  the  stock  they  may  create  for  this  purpose  is  limited 
to  that  amount  (Tramways  Act,  §  21) ;  but  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
approved  of  the  purchase,  probably  the  Council  would  be  able  to 
obtain  Parliamentary  powers  to  raise  what  money  might  be 
required. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  Board  of  Trade  referee  fixed  the 
purchase  price  of  the  London  Tramways  Company's  property  at 
about  the  price  for  which  it  appears  in  their  books,  or  say 
484,000/.  The  County  Council  would  borrow  this  sum  at  3  per 
cent,  per  annum,  making  an  annual  charge  of  14,520/.  for  interest, 
exclusive  of  any  repayment  of  capital.  The  London  Tramways 
Company  has  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  and  recently  at  4|  per  cent. 
Supposing  that  the  capital  expended  on  the  property  sold  were 
returned  to  them,  they  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  what  they  are 
now  paying  as  interest  on  loans,  and  could  therefore  lease  the 
lines,  &c,  acquired  by  the  County  Council  at  a  rate  between  4^  and 
5  per  cent.— say  for  simplicity,  5  per  cent. — on  the  purchase-money. 
Five  per  cent,  on  484,000/.  is  24,200/. ;  and  as  the  County  Council 
would  be  paying  3  per  cent.,  they  would  make  a  profit  of  2  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay  =-9,680/.,  or  say  10,000/.,  a  year,  equivalent 
to  a  rate  of  under  one-fifteenth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound. 

It  would  be  impolitic,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  burden  the 
metropolis  with  a  heavy  debt  for  so  small  a  benefit  as  this,  and 
no  doubt  the  County  Council  expect  to  receive  a  far  higher  rent. 
But  will  they  get  it  ?  Even  were  the  rent  double  the  figure 
suggested,  the  relief  to  the  rates  would  be  infinitesimal,  whereas 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  leasing  Company  it  would  make  a 
difference  of  about  3  per  cent,  in  the  annual  dividend.  Seeing 
how  very  speculative  a  business  tramways  are,  how  small  and  un- 
certain is  the  margin  of  profit,  and  how  easily  it  may  be  absorbed 
owing  to  unavoidable  causes,  the  possibility  of  obtaining-  from  any 
Company  a  higher  rent  than  that  suggested,  or  say  about  5  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase-money,  is  at  any  rate  highly  problematical. 

In  this  rough  calculation  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  lines  and 
other  property  leased  has  been  left  out  of  account/  on  the 
assumption  that  it  would  be,  as  at  present,  at  the  charge  of  the 
Company.  If  the  County  Council  undertook  the  maintenance 
and  repairs,  they  could  of  course  demand  a  proportionately  higher 
rent,  but  their  expenses  would  increase  to  a  corresponding  amount, 
and  the  result  to  the  ratepayer  would  be  the  same. 

An  illustration  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  profits  of  this 
business  may  be  found  in  the  speech  made  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  London  Tramways  Company  to  the  shareholders  at  the  last 
half-yearly  meeting.  Mr.  Sellar  there  shows  that  the  receipts 
per  mile  run  were  -83  of  a  penny  less  during  the  half-year  ending 
June  1 89 1  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1890,  owing 
to  the  weather ;  and  this  fractional  decrease  represents  a  loss  of 
over  13,000/.  on  the  half-year  in  the  receipts,  in  addition  to  an 
increase,  owing  to  the  severe  weather,  in  certain  items  of  expendi- 
ture. Again,  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  the 
forage  account  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  half-year  by  4,000/. 
So  that  these  two  perfectly  unavoidable  causes — the  state  of  the 
weather  and  of  the  corn  market — resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  Com- 
pany of  i7,oco/.  on  the  half-year,  or  rather  over  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  ordinary  shares.  "With  these  necessary  risks  before 
them  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  shareholders  would  accept  a 
lease  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  permanent  charge  of  2 
or  3  per  cent,  on  their  precarious  dividend  ;  and  yet,  unless  they 
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do  consent  so  to  burden  their  capital,  the  County  Council  will  be 
unable  to  lease  the  property  and  will  have  to  work  the  tramways 
themselves,  with  probable  consequences  which  will  be  considered 
later.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  particular  Company 
chosen  as  an  illustration  is  that  of  all  the  London  Companies 
which  makes  the  best  return  to  the  shareholders.  If  the  London 
Tramways  Company  cannot  pay  a  high  rent,  still  less  can  the 
other  and  less  remunerative  concerns  ail'ord  to  do  so. 

So  far  the  hypothesis  considered  has  been  that  the  County 
Council  purchase  the  property,  according1  to  Act  of  Parliament,  at 
its  present  value,  and  lease  it  without  any  burdensome  restric- 
tions. It  now  remains  to  discuss  the  probable  effect  of  some  of 
the  conditions  which  the  County  Council  would  in  all  proba- 
bility impose  on  the  leasing  Company. 

The  chief  of  these,  and  that  which  it  is  the  avowed  intention 
of  the  Company  to  enforce,  is  a  limitation  of  the  hours  that  the 
employees  are  to  work.  This  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins's  Report  (p.  44),  and  a  clause  restricting  the 
working  hours  to  ten  was  inserted  in  a  recent  Bill  promoted  by 
the  Harrow  Boad  and  Paddington  Company,  and  in  the  Bill  of 
the  London  Tramways  Company  for  the  extension  over  West- 
minster Bridge  ;  and  when  the  Harrow  Boad  Bill  came  up  for 
the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Monkswell,  speak- 
ing presumably  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  said  that  "  so  much 
stress  did  the  County  Council  lay  on  the  point  that,  if  by  any 
chance  the  clause  should  be  lost,  they  would  prefer  that  the  Bill 
should  not  pass"  {Times,  July  14).  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be 
assumed  that  some  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  will  be  in- 
sisted on  by  the  Council  in  any  lease  that  they  may  grant  after 
acquiring  any  of  the  tramway  properties. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  the  Act  of  Parliament  gives  to  the 
County  Council  the  power  of  inserting  such  provisions  in  a  Tram- 
ways Bill.  Without  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  a  Pro- 
visional Order  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  tramway  cannot 
be  obtained  (Tramways  Act,  §  4),  and,  therefore,  the  Bill 
cannot  be  promoted  in  Parliament :  and  this  power  of  withhold- 
ing their  consent  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Council  as  permitting 
the  imposition  of  these  restrictions  as  a  condition  of  allowing  the 
Bill  to  proceed.  But  the  House  of  Lords  took  a  different  view  and 
struck  the  labour  clause  out  of  the  Harrow  Boad  and  Paddington 
Bill.  Lord  Morley's  opinion,  which  received  the  support  of  the 
House,  was  that  a  clause  of  that  description  should  be  intro- 
duced in  a  public  Bill,  and  not  in  a  private  measure  about  which 
very  few  people  knew  anything  at  all ;  and  he  further  expressed 
doubt  whether  the  necessary  consent  of  the  local  authority  to  the 
Provisional  Order  could  be  used  as  a  means  of  exacting  from  the 
promoters  such  conditions  as  these. 

But  the  question  to  be  considered,  from  the  ratepayers'  point 
of  view,  is  not  whether  the  Comity  Council  may  lawfully  insist 
on  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  as  a  condition  of  their 
consent  to  the  construction  or  lease  of  a  tramway,  nor  whether 
such  statutory  limitation  is  in  itself  desirable.  What  the  rate- 
payer wants  to  know  is  whether  these  conditions  will  conduce  to 
the  efficient  and  economical  working  of  the  tramway,  and 
whether  the  County  Council,  having  purchased  the  lines,  and 
announced  their  intention  of  making  a  ten  hours'  day  a  condition 
of  all  their  leases,  can  be  certain  of  finding  responsible  persons  to 
undertake  the  management  of  the  tramways,  and  to  pay  a  rent 
which  shall  result  in  a  relief  to  the  rates.  And  to  this  matter  we 
shall  return  next  week. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  PHILISTIA. 

HP  HE  teaching  world  has  taken  up  the  cry  about  dropping 
Greek — a  cry  commented  on  elsewhere  in  our  columns — 
from  the  iist  of  compulsory  subjects  at  the  Universities  very 
heartily,  and,  it  being  the  business  of  a  school  to  "  succeed/' 
as  it  is  called,  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  "  Success " 
means  an  accession  of  pupils,  or  at  least  a  maintenance  of 
numbers,  and  the  public  schools  being  of  course  compelled  to 
follow  the  fashion  set  by  the  proprietary  schools,  must  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  parents  in  every  respect  if  that  kind  of  success 
is  to  be  attained.  The  average  parent  is  grossly  ignorant  on 
all  matters  of  education.  This  is  obvious  if  one  considers  the 
humbug  that  is  talked  and  written  and  advertised  by  school- 
masters about  their  schools,  and  dutifully  assimilated  by  the 
parents  of  their  charges.  All  the  average  parent  thinks  about 
education  is,  that  it  is  to  prepare  his  son  for  the  task  of 
earning  his  own  living ;  and  the  quicker  and  the  more  easily 
this  is  done  the  better  he  is  pleased.  Of  the  education  of  the 
mind  he  knows  nothing,  and  cares  less.  Greek  then  being,  from 
his  point  of  view,  of  no  practical  utility — being,  for  example,  not 
necessary  for  a  bank  clerk  or  a  solicitor,  for  you  do  not  issue 
writs  in  the  ancient  Greek  tongue,  nor  do  you  "  tot  up  "  figures 
in  it — he  would  fain  find  a  school  where  Greek  is  not,  and  a 


University  also ;  for  he  would  like  his  son  to  be  a  University  man 
before  he  follows  the  law  or  commerce.  It  is  interesting,  then, 
to  see  the  attitude  of  the  headmaster  to  this.  He  does  not  say, 
"  Greek  is  a  most  valuable  factor  in  a  man's  mental  education," 
for  what  does  the  parent  know  about  mental  education  ?  Neither 

does  he — as  he  would  have  done  a  hundred  years  ago  go 

on  teaching  it,  and  leave  the  parents  to  think  and  say  what 
they  please.  He  says,  rather,  "  My  dear  sir,  or  madam,  of 
course  your  son  should  not  learn  Greek.  He  comes  here  to  a 
public  school  to  be  trained  for  a  particular  line — John  Doe  or 
adding  up  figures  as  aforesaid — and  at  the  same  time  you  want 
him  to  have  a  '  liberal  education  '  and  be  a  '  public  schoolman.' 
This  is  just  the  place  for  him.  We  call  our  curriculum  a  'liberal 
education,'  because  it  includes  the  teaching  of  cricket  and  foot- 
ball ;  and  we  call  it  a  public  school — Heaven  only  knows  why, 
perhaps  because  it  isn't  a  private  one.  But  those  wicked  Univer- 
sities insist  on  Greek  as  one  of  their  subjects.  We  don't  stand  in 
your  way.  We  would  do  anything  you  like  to  continue  to  attract 
your  sons — teach  them  exclusively  Chinese  or,  as  not  infrequently 
happens  at  present,  teach  them  nothing  at  all."  What  conception 
has  such  a  headmaster  of  his  duty  as  a  teacher  of  youth  ?  He  is 
the  merest  huckster,  and  should  be  behind  a  counter  providing 
cheap  and  very  nasty  goods  because  his  customers  ask  for  them. 
He  is  not  fit  to  be  a  successor  of  Keate  and  Hawtrey,  Dobson  or 
Arnold. 

There  was  once,  and  perhaps  is  now,  a  certain  barrister  who 
was  excessively  popular  with  the  felonious  professions.  Every 
murderer  and  burglar  used  to  employ  him,  and  yet  he  never  got  a 
single  man  off.  Being  asked  one  day  when  he  was  already  full  of 
riches  and  honour  how  he  managed  to  continue  to  attract  this  class 
of  client  when  he  never  secured  an  acquittal,  he  replied  somewhat 
as  follows  : — "  When  a  felon  lays  his  case  before  me  he  says,  '  I 
want  you  to  say  so  and  so.'  Now  I  know  that  if  I  do  he  will  be 
condemned ;  but,  after  all,  that's  his  affair.  So  I  say  it ;  and, 
though  he  always  is  condemned,  still  he's  always  delighted  with 
me." 

Just  so  the  British  parent  wants  his  child  taught  only  the 
things  that  will  "pay" — French  and  German  and  a  little  Latin, 
also  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  ;  all  these,  together  with  the 
magic  name  public  schoolman.  The  headmaster,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  worth  his  salt,  knows  that  this  is  not  educating 
the  boy ;  but  he  obeys,  and,  though  the  pupil  leaves  the  school 
thoroughly  uneducated,  the  parents  are  delighted.  Is  not  the 
parallel  exact  in  every  particular  ?  And  is  not  the  conduct  of 
the  headmaster  more  shameless  than  that  of  the  barrister  ?  for  he 
is  sacrificing  the  boy  who  at  least  deserved  a  better  fate.  The 
following  passage  is  culled  from  a  Report  of  the  Council  to  the 
proprietors  of  a  soi-disant  public  school  published  in  a  local 
paper : — "  In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  year  arrangements  were 
made  for  affording  education  in  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  corre- 
spondence in  foreign  languages,  and  other  subjects  essential  to  a 
business  career.  This  new  departure  has  already  borne  fruit  by 
serving  to  attract  boys  to  the  college."  .* 

So  we  see  the  business  of  a  public  school  curriculum  is  not  to 
educate  the  pupil's  mind  and  turn  out  the  "  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,"  not  to  produce  the  public  schoolman  of  the  old  type,  but  to 
"  attract  boys  to  the  college."  Oh  !  pitiful  fall  from  the  heights 
of  a  classical  education !  Will  the  Universities  also  stoop  to 
pander  to  this  vicious  modern  taste  ?  They  at  least  are  not  com- 
pelled, having  large  foundations  at  their  backs,  to  "  attract 
pupils  "  by  this  means.  Let  them  leave  this  sort  of  thing  to  the 
third-rate  proprietary  schools  of  England.  In  France  we  see  a 
reactionary  movement  going  on  in  favour  of  a  return  to  Latin 
and  Greek  in  secondary  education.  Witness  an  article  of  M 
Alfred  FouilltSe's  some  time  ago  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Are  we  bent  on  falling  into  the  ditch  from  which  they  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  extricating  themselves  ? 


LAUDERDALE  HOUSE. 

THE  London  County  Council  are  said  to  have  definitely 
decided  that  Lauderdale  House  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
well-being  of  Waterlow  Park,  which  has  now  been  opened. 
It  seems  just  a  question  whether  the  public,  or,  at  least,  the 
more  educated  part  of  it,  would  not  rather  have  the  sacrifice 
arranged  the  other  way  ;  for,  though  Waterlow  Park  is  an  ex- 
cellent, even  a  munificent,  gift — as  we  are  constantly  being  told, 
and  ourselves  admit — we  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  altogether 
worth  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  old  historic  house. 
And  when  we  add  that  its  sacrifice  does  not  seem  to  be  de- 
manded at  all,  that  the  park  would  get  on  quite  as  well,  or 
better,  if  the  house  were  left  standing,  we  cannot  help  fretfully- 
inquiring  why  it  is  thus  doomed.  Waterlow  Park  is  a  large 
place,  and  even  if  Lauderdale  House  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings were  enclosed  by  a  ring-fence  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
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the  park,  its  acres  would  not  be  seriously  diminished.  Of  course 
■we  do  not  seriously  suggest  the  ring-fence  as  a  remedy,  though, 
if  the  fence  be  considered  disfiguring,  we  might  plead  that  the 
beauty  of  the  house  which  would  be  saved  thereby  would  be 
some  compensation  to  the  frequenters  of  the  park.  But  no  ring- 
fence  would  be  needed,  as  we  propose  to  show,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  we  must  first  give  a  description  of  the  building  in  its  present 
state. 

Lauderdale  House  is  a  large,  square,  plastered  mansion,  much 
of  it  dating  back  to  the  seventeenth  century.    The  roof  is  of  old 
red  tiling,  and  along  one  side  of  the  building  runs  a  colonnade 
formed  by  the  overhanging  rooms  of  the  upper  story,  which  are 
supported  on  the  outside  by  oaken  pillars,  some  of  them  rotten, 
but  most  of  them  still  sound.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  original  plan  of  the  house  this  colonnade  ran  along  two  sides 
of  the  house,  but  that  one  side  of  it  was  subsequently  walled  in 
and  made  into  additional  rooms.    The  windows  of  these  rooms 
are  of  a  later  style  than  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  besides  this 
one  may  see  embedded  in  the  present  wall  some  pillars  still  stand- 
ing corresponding  to  those  which  flank  the  remaining  colonnade. 
In  fact,  when  we  say  that  the  colonnade  on  this  side  is  "  walled 
in,"  it  would  really  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  spaces  between 
the  pillars  have   been  filled   in   with  planks  of  woodwork. 
These,  with  a  covering  of  plaster  and  canvas,  were  quite  enough 
to  give  a  semblance  of  walls  and  provide  a  surface  for  wall-papers, 
while  the  real  support  of  the  upper  story  rested  in  the  pillars. 
Examples  of  these  overhanging  upper  stories  will  occur  to  any 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  old-fashioned  houses.    There  are 
some  in  Holborn  which  are  instances  of  this;  but  much  more 
striking  examples  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  England- — in 
Worcester,  in  Chester,  and  in  Oxford.    Very  often  these  over- 
hanging rooms  are  supported  on  oak  pillars,  as  at  Lauderdale 
House,  the  best  instance  we  know  of  being  that  of  the  Town  Hall 
at  Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire,  which  is  supported  entirely  in  this 
way,  and  looks  not  unlike  a  square  box  on  stilts.    Underneath  it 
is  an  open  space  on  a  level  with  the  street,  in  which  the  country 
people  leave  their  carts  on  market-days,  while  the  Hall  itself  is 
accessible  only  by  a  ladder-like  staircase  at  the  back.    The  outer 
walls  of  Lauderdale  House — those  which  line  the  inner  side  of  the 
colonnade  that  is,  and  the  colonnade  that  was,  but  is  no  longer — 
are  of  a  much  more  solid  description,  being  of  cemented  brick- 
work, if  we  mistake  not.    In  the  upper  story  the  outer  walls  are 
of  lath  and  plaster,  strengthened  by  great  beams  of  oak  at 
intervals.    This,  again,  is  very  common  in  overhanging  rooms, 
whose  walls  depend  for  their  solidity  on  the  strength  of  their 
beams.    These  are  often  stained  or  painted  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  white  plaster,  but   in  Lauderdale  House  the  plaster  covers 
everything,  excepting  where  it  has  fallen  off  to  disclose  lath  and 
plaster  beneath,  and  thus  deprived  those  walls  of  that  appearance 
of  solidity  which  oak  beams  create.    But,  after  all,  the  beams 
are  there,  and,  which  is  a  more  important  point,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  as  hard  and  sound  as  they  have  ever  been.  Dry-rot 
and  gaudy-coloured  fungus  have  already  invaded  some  of  the 
newer  woodwork,  especially  in  the  back  premises  and  larders, 
which  were  added  only  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  the  old  oak  beams 
have  stood   intact  through  two  centuries,  and  will  most  of 
them,  we  are  tempted  to  think,  be  strong  enough  to  support 
walls   and  floors  when    the    present    generation,   and  even 
perchance  County  Councils,  are   no  more.     The    house  has 
during  its  chequered  career  been  much  pulled  about  and  suffered 
many  things  at  the  hands  of  its  owners.    The  big  rooms  have 
been  divided  and  subdivided;   the  old  grates  removed  from 
their  fireplaces  ;  but  there  is  still  much  that  is  worth  saving. 
The  Convalescent  Home,  which  had  its  quarters  therefor  some 
time,  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  ghastly  incongruities,  of  which 
it  should  be  purged  with  all  convenient  speed.     The  burly 
guardian  of  the  peace  who  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  it  was 
charmingly  communicative,  for  which  we  would  render  him  much 
thanks.    To  him  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  information 
that  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  had  fitted  it  up — for  the  convalescents 
apparently — "  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  gas  laid  on," 
he  said  with  pride,  waving  an  appreciative  hand,  "  hot  and  cold 
water,  &c."    It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  even  such  generosity  as 
this  may  seem  misplaced,  and  we  have  no  gratitude  to  bestow 
for  the  rows  of  iron  basins,  the  pipes  and  the  taps  which  consti- 
tuted a  lavatory  for  the  patients,  and  which,  to  adapt  the  words 
of  Byron,  "  rot  into  the  souls  of  those  who  them  survey."  There 
was  once,  ere  misfortune  worked  its  wicked  will  there,  a  beautiful 
old  door  with  an  arched  top  in  the  house,  but  now  the  arch  has 
been  sawn  off,  and  the  door  made  square  like  any  other  common 
door,  in  order  that  a  pipe  for  heating  water  for  baths  may  run 
across  the  top  of  it  without  preventing  it — the  door — from 
opening.    This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
beautiful  old  place  has  been  handled  by,  with,  or  for  the  Con- 
valescent Home,  and  its  munificent  patron.    But  if  there  is  much 
evidence  of  vandalism  and  want  of  taste,  much  destruction  of 


what  was  beautiful,  to  allow  of  the  laying  on  of  gas  and  the 
putting  in  generally  of  the  latest  modern  improvements  and  con- 
veniences with  the  smallest  possible  outlay,  there  are  still  many 
beautiful  things  remaining  in  it.  A  fine,  wide,  old  staircase, 
leading  to  the  upper  story,  remains  to  remind  us  how  staircases 
were  once  built  before  they  became  as  ladders  under  the  deft 
manipulation  of  the  jerry-builder  bent  on  economizing  space. 
Nell  Gwynne's  bath  is  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
and  would  repay  study  by  our  artistic  furnishers  before  it  is  carted 
away  for  firewood  and  marble  tombstones  by  the  specula- 
tive purchaser.  It  is  made  of  solid  slabs  of  marble,  built 
in  the  wall  in  a  niche  of  carved  oak,  the  bottom  being  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  niche  is  flanked  with  fluted 
oaken  pillars,  and  the  roof  of  it  is  also  of  carved  oak.  Three 
starfish  stand  out  conspicuously  thereon,  one  of  them,  alas ! 
docked  of  a  tail  (or  an  arm,  according  to  your  conception  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  starfish).  Whether  the  starfish  has  a  mystic 
significance  in  this  connexion,  or  is  an  heraldic  emblem,  we  know 
not.  Natheless  it  is  a  fine  bath,  of  which  the  front  slab,  also 
of  marble,  is  cunningly  devised  with  a  dip  or  curve  in  the  centre 
that  the  bather  may  step  in  the  easier.  But  Avas  it  the  Convales- 
cent Home  or  the  munificent  donor  who  has  turned  it  into  a 
homely  sideboard  ?  They  have  wrenched  up  the  front  slab,  and, 
laying  it  flatwise  over  the  others,  have  produced  an  imperfect 
copy  of  a  marble-topped  washing-stand  such  as  may  be  bought 
any  day  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Boad  for  thirty  shillings.  To 
complete  its  misfortunes,  the  slab  which  formed  the  bottom  of 
the  bath  has,  owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  ground  at  one  end 
of  it,  cracked  across  the  middle,  and  thus  shorn  of  its  glories 
stands  it  now.  But  besides  the  converted  sideboard  there  are 
many  other  interesting  things  about  the  house  and  the  grounds 
near  it.  The  kitchen,  or  what  has  been  converted  to  that  pur- 
pose, is  beautifully  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  has 
carved  and  arched  doorway  such  as  one  sees  in  many  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges.  There  are  several  fine  old  doors 
in  the  house,  and  some  quaint  windows,  especially  in  the  attics. 
On  the  terrace  is  a  sundial,  gnomonless,  but  otherwise  intact, 
on  which  is  an  inscription  relating  that  the  dial  is  exactly 
on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
delightful  old  garden  round  the  house  has  been  mercifully 
let  alone  as  far  as  possible  by  the  County  Council,  saving 
for  the  erection  of  a  somewhat  gaudy  fountain.  The  two 
old  stone  eagles  have  suffered  much  from  the  weather,  and 
as  a  result  are  a  good  deal  dishevelled,  but  their  numbers 
have  been  reinforced  with  a  fresh  brood  in  excellent  trim. 
The  terraced  walk  which  runs  round  the  house  is  also,  save 
for  a  little  sweeping  and  garnishing,  unaltered.  The  park  looks 
very  charming  from  the  terrace,  though  the  outlook,  at  le  ast 
in  one  direction,  is  spoilt  by  that  staring  white  block,  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  than  which  architect,  even  though 
restricted  to  white  brick  as  his  material,  never  conceived  a  more 
vulgar  or  more  hideous  edifice.  But  for  the  moment  we  are  not 
concerned  to  heap  scorn  on  the  horrors  of  contemporary  architec- 
ture, nor  to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  the  park  as  a  whole,  where- 
fore reuenons  a,  nos  moutons.  It  is  sad  enough  to  see  private  owners 
pulling  down  beautiful  old  historic  buildings  with  an  eye  to  their 
incomes ;  but  it  seems  monstrous  that  when  one  of  these  houses 
has  been  made  over  to  a  public  body,  that  public  body  in  the 
execution  of  its  duties  should  busy  itself  in  the  destroying  instead 
of  the  preserving  of  the  building.  Andrew  Marvell's  cottage,  which 
stood  close  by  Lauderdale  House,  has  now  entirely  disappeared, 
the  County  Council  having  put  the  final  touches  to  the  destruc- 
tive efforts  of  previous  owners,  and  now  when  Nell  Gwynne's 
house  is  to  follow  we  cannot  be  content  with  merely  crying 
alXtvov.  On  the  site  of  it  is  to  be  built,  if  the  present  scheme  is 
carried  out,  an  ornamental  pavilion  for  the  sale  of  refreshments 
and  the  providing  of  shelter  for  holiday-makers,  doubtless  a  lofty 
mission  for  the  site  of  Lauderdale  House  to  perform.  The  old 
terrace  surrounding  it,  part  of  which  will  be  covered  in  with,  we 
suppose,  tin  roofing,  will  be  set  out  with  tables  and  seats  where  we 
may  have  our  teas.  Exactly  why  no  other  place  could  be  found 
for  this  pavilion  in  the  sacred  spaces  of  the  park  does  not  appear  ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  site  is  to  be  cleared  for  a  refresh- 
ment-bar. 

The  County  Council  have  always  struck  us  as  a  highly  unima- 
ginative body  ;  but  this  seems  to  us  a  somewhat  new  development 
of  that  disease  of  theirs.  For  if  Lauderdale  House  is  not  safe 
enough  for  a  museum,  a  shelter,  a  tea-room,  or  "  bar,"  and  cannot  be 
made  safe  enough  without  defacing  the  structure,  surely  it  might 
have  been  let  alone  as  an  ornamental  appendage  to  the  park.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  flower-beds  because  they  do  not  provide 
space  for  the  tread  of  millions,  neither  do  the  County  Council 
because  they  adorn  the  parks.  But  when  a  house  whose 
net  acreage  does  not  equal  that  of  the  flower-beds  adorns 
a  park  far  more  than  its  acreage  of  flower-bed  would  do,  we  pull 
it  down,  if  we  are  Councillors,  and  replace  it  by  a  pavilion,  whether 
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merely  because  it  rhymes  with  million,  or  for  some  equally  ex- 
cellent but  more  recondite  reason,  we  cannot  say.  But,  waiving 
the  point  of  retaining'  buildings  which  are  beautiful  whether  they 
are  of  practical  utility  or  not,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Lauderdale 
House  could  at  no  very  great  expense  be  made  perfectly  safe  as  a 
museum  or  a  tea-house,  or  a  cabman's  shelter  for  that  matter,  and 
there  are  many  others,  besides  the  writer  of  a  recent  vehement 
letter  on  the  subject  to  an  evening  paper,  who  are  of  our  opinion. 
The  pillars  which  support  the  upper  story  could  be  easily  re- 
placed in  the  few  cases  where  they  have  rotted.  The  floors 
where  the  planks  are  unsafe  could  be  renewed.  Possibly  it 
might  be  well  to  remove  the  outer  rooms  on  the  side  where  these 
are  a  later  addition,  and  add  pillars  to  support  the  upper  story 
where  these  would  be  needed.  It  might  even  be  advisable  to 
etrengthen  with  oak  cross-beams  the  space  between  the  main 
wall  of  the  house  and  the  outer  pillars  of  the  colonnade,  nor 
would  this  be  necessarily  disfiguring  if  it  were  carefully  done. 
There  are  worse  roofs  for  colonnades  than  interlacing  oak  beams. 
■If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  deemed  unsafe  to  remove  the 
outer  rooms,  it  would  still  be  easy  for  a  careful  architect  to  go 
over  the  structure  and  strengthen  the  supports  where  necessary 
without  disfiguring  the  house  either  inside  or  out,  But  these 
are  matters  of  detail ;  the  point  is  that  the  house  can  and  should 
be  saved.  It  is  a  question  of  money,  we  suppose ;  but  the  sum 
would  be  for  the  London  County  Council,  considering  the 
habitual  lavishness  of  their  expenditure,  a  very  modest  one. 
A  public  subscription  would  defray  the  expenses  if  these  gentle- 
men decline  to  perform  what  is  manifestly  their  duty  ;  but  it  is 
always  better  if  possible  that  these  things  should  be  done  decently 
and  in  order  by  the  body  under  whose  control  they  fall,  whether 
Vestry  or  Corporation,  County  Council  or  Board  of  Works,  with- 
out these  appeals  to  the  public.  If,  however,  County  Councildom 
set  his  face  as  a  flint,  then  when  the  hou3e  is  put  up  for  sale, 
"  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  pulling  it  down,"  which  is  the  fate  at 
present  in  store  for  it,  we  hope  the  South  Kensington  authorities 
will  purchase  it  for  re-erection  in  their  Architectural  Section  by 
the  side  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar's  house  which  has  preceded  it  thither. 
This  is  but  a  pis-aller,  for  we  love  not  reconstructed  houses, 
which  are  apt  to  lose  their  savour  in  transport,  but  it  will  be 
better  than  the  total  destruction  of  the  old  place. 


MONEY  MATTEKS. 

THE  banking  system  of  the  United  States  differs  in  many 
material  particulars  from  our  own,  but  a  comparison  between 
the  two  for  all  that  is  in  many  ways  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  National  banks  are  the  most  important  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  market  for  the  bonds  that  were  then  so 
lavishly  issued  by  the  Government,  and  they  have  grown  rapidly 
ever  since.  But  before  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  large  number 
of  State  banks  established  under  the  laws  of  the  separate  States, 
the  National  banks,  it  being  understood,  being  established  under 
Act  of  Congress.  There  are  also  private  banks  ;  but  these  corre- 
spond rather  to  our  own  financial  houses  than  to  our  private 
banks.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  private  and  the  State  banks, 
as  to  which  less  is  known,  we  find,  according  to  a  return  made  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  the  9th  of  July,  that  there 
are  at  present  in  the  United  States  3,652  National  banks.  Each 
of  these  banks  is  a  separate  institution,  having  no  branches  ;  and, 
speaking  roughly,  they  are  small,  and  have  what  would  be  con- 
sidered here  a  very  insignificant  capital.  Yet  it  is  evidence  of 
the  acceptability  of  the  .National  banking  system  that  so  many  of 
them  have  come  into  existence  in  less  than  thirty  years.  The 
total  number  of  banks  and  branches  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
cluding the  Channel  Islands,  is  3,792  ;  so  that  the  National 
banks  alone  which  have  come  into  existence,  as  already  said, 
within  thirty  years,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  all  the  banks  and 
branches  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  National  banks,  again, 
have  an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of,  in  round  figures,  132^ 
millions  sterling,  while  the  actual  paid-up  capital  of  the  banks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  74  millions  sterling.  Of 
course  it  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  very  large  un- 
paid capital  in  our  own  case,  whereas  the  whole  capital  is 
paid  up  in  the  United  States;  still  the  fact  remains  that 
with  fewer  banking  offices  than  exist  in  this  country  there 
is  a  paid-up  working  capital  of  nearly  twice  as  much.  Be- 
sides the  capital,  there  are  surplus  profits,  forming  what  are 
oalled  in  this  country  reserve  funds,  of  about  45^  millions 
sterling,  while  the  reserve  funds  with  ourselves  amount  to 
about  40  millions  sterling.  Capital  and  surplus,  therefore, 
amount  with  ourselves  to  about  114  millions  sterling,  and  in  the 
United  States  to  about  17S  millions  sterling.  The  American 
banks,  it  will  be  seen,  have  a  larger  capital  to  work  with ;  but, 


on  the  other  hand,  they  have  to  earn  much  larger  profits  to  pay 
the  same  rate  of  dividend ;  and  our  own  banks  have  this  advan- 
tage over  them,  that  they  have  a  large  unpaid  capital  which  is 
callable  in  case  of  liquidation.  The  total  deposits  held  by  the 
whole  of  the  National  banks  in  the  United  States  in  the  month 
of  July  last  somewhat  exceeded  312  millions  sterling.  The 
deposits  in  our  own  joint-stock  banks  cannot  be  correctly  stated, 
but  they  amount  to  about  5 58 J  millions  sterling.  In  what  has 
gone  before  it  will  be  understood  that  we  are  speaking  only  of 
the  joint-stock  banks  in  this  country ;  the  private  banks  publish 
no  accounts,  and  we  can  know  nothing  of  their  deposits,  or, 
indeed,  of  their  condition  generally.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
the  private  banks  hold  deposits  amounting  to  about  another 
100  millions  sterling  or  more,  making  altogether  about  660  mil- 
lions sterling  of  deposits  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  In  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
National  banks  alone  hold  312  millions  sterling  of  deposits,  and 
to  this  have  to  be  added  the  deposits  in  all  the  State  banks. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  deposits  in  the  United  States  are  not 
very  much  less  than  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the 
figures  we  have  now  given  that  the  United  States  is  as  fully 
banked  as  this  country.  The  area  to  be  covered  is,  of  course, 
very  much  vaster,  and  the  population  is  nearly  twice  as  great ; 
but  when  we  make  allowance  for  the  State  banks  and  the 
private  banks,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  bank- 
ing facilities  are  nearly  as  fully  provided  in  the  United 
States  as  at  home.  Further,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
deposit  system  is  making  very  important  progress.  True  the 
deposits  held  by  the  National  banks  amount  to  only  about 
57  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  held  by  the  joint-stock  banks 
in  this  country  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  banks  in 
the  United  States  play  a  much  more  important  part  than  the 
private  banks,  which  still  remain,  do  in  this  country.  Making 
allowance,  then,  for  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  newer  States  and  Territories,  the  quite  recent 
date  at  which  some  of  these  States  and  Territories  have  been 
settled,  and  the  youth  of  the  National  banks,  the  magnitude  of 
the  deposits  is  proof  positive  both  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
wealth  is  growing  in  the  United  States,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  people  avail  themselves  of  banking  facilities.  Coming, 
in  the  last  place,  to  the  cash  reserves  held  by  the  banks  of  the 
two  countries,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  information  furnished 
by  our  own  is  far  less  full  and  satisfactory  than  that  given  by 
the  American  National  banks.  The  American  law  requires  the 
banks  to  keep  reserves  equal  to  fixed  proportions  of  their  deposits, 
and  it  authorizes  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  call  for 
returns  whenever  he  thinks  proper.  The  information  on  the 
point,  then,  is  full  and  definite,  and  we  find  that,  while  in  July 
last  the  deposits  somewhat  exceeded  312  millions  sterling,  the 
cash  held  amounted  to  nearly  587  millions  sterling ;  in  other 
words,  the  cash  reserves  held  by  the  whole  of  the  National  banks 
were,  in  proportion  to  the  deposits  held,  about  18J  per  cent.  In 
this  country  the  banks  generally  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
cash  actually  held  and  the  money  lent  by  them  to  the  bill-brokers 
and  discount-houses ;  but  the  money  so  lent  is  not  a  reserve  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word.  In  times  of  confidence  it  can,  of 
course,  be  called  in  by  any  individual  bank  ;  but  in  times  of  crisis, 
if  all  the  banks  were  to  call  in  money  lent,  the  bill-brokers  and 
discount-houses  could  not  repay.  The  money  so  lent,  then,  is 
not  any  real  part  of  the  reserve  ;  and  unfortunately  we  have  no 
statement  of  the  amount  of  cash  actually  held  by  the  banks  and 
lodged  by  them  at  the  Bank  of  England.  Lumping  together  the 
cash  held  and  the  money  at  call,  the  two  together  amount  to 
about  145  millions  sterling;  but  how  much  is  cash  and  how  much 
money  at  call  we  do  not  know,  and  therefore  we  cannot  say 
whether  our  own  joint-stock  banks  provide  better  or  worse  for 
times  of  crisis  than  the  National  banks  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  gold  amounting  to 
317,000/.  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  this  is  understood  to  have  been  sent  to 
Russia.  The  demand  for  Germany  continues  strong,  and  that 
for  the  United  States,  which  had  ceased  for  a  few  days,  has  again 
begun.  Further,  it  is  understood  that  a  large  amount — not  less, 
it  is  said,  than  half  a  million  sterling — will  be  shipped  shortly  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
metal  is  expected  from  Brazil,  which  may  be  set  against  the 
withdrawals  for  Buenos  Ayre9.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  mis- 
cellaneous demands  for  Egypt,  South  Africa,  India,  and  other 
countries  are  sure  to  spring  up  from  time  to  time.  Moreover, 
the  withdrawals  for  Scotland  will  now  almost  immediately  begin. 
It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  next  few  weeks  there 
will  be  a  very  serious  reduction  of  the  Bank's  reserve.  Yet 
the  joint-stock  banks  are  competing  with  one  another  reck- 
lessly. They  argue  that  the  American  demand  for  gold  has 
not  yet  been  as  large  as  was  generally  anticipated,  and  that  it 
will  not  prove  seriously  inconvenient ;  while  they  contend  that 
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the  other  demands  will  be  counterbalanced  by  miscellaneous 
receipts.  Encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  the  joint-stock  banks, 
the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  are  competing  eagerly  for 
bills,  and  in  consequence  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market 
has  fallen  to  about  2§  per  cent.  All  this  is  unfortunate.  If  it 
goes  on,  withdrawals  of  gold  for  America  and  the  Continent  are 
sure  to  be  stimulated,  and  by-and-bye  the  market  may  be  seriously 
disturbed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  will  take  the  measures  necessary  to  protect  their 
reserve,  for  they  must  see  now  that  no  support  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  joint-stock  banks. 

The  silver  market  continues  very  inactive.  There  is  some 
demand,  it  is  true,  for  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  India  is  importing 
exceptionally  little  all  this  year,  and  speculation  is  absent.  The 
price,  therefore,  is  only  44^^.  per  oz. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  there  was  a  sharp  recovery  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  it  looked  as  if  speculation 
there  was  once  more  reviving;  but  it  fell  away  again  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  here,  markets  were 
more  lifeless  than  they  have  been  since  the  very  middle  of 
the  holidays.  On  Tuesday,  however,  there  was  another 
recoverv  in  New  York,  which  was  well  maintained  on  Wednes- 
day, and  a  more  hopeful  feeling  has  in  consequence  sprung  up 
here.  For  the  time  being,  business  on  our  Stock  Exchange  is 
entirely  regulated  by  New  York.  "When  the  latter  is  active 
there  is  a  more  hopeful  tone  here ;  when  it  becomes  quiet  depres- 
sion returns.  And  as  the  reaction  in  New  York  had  lasted  very 
much  longer  than  any  one  expected,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
there  was  great  discouragement  in  London,  and  indeed,  if  it  had 
lasted  for  a  day  or  two  more,  a  break  in  the  market  would  pro- 
bably have  occurred.  In  addition  to  the  long  stagnation  in  New 
York,  there  were  several  other  discouraging  influences.  First 
among  these  was  the  unfavourable  news  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. General  Mitre,  who  was  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  Union  Civica,  or  Eeform  party,  has  withdrawn,  and  the 
coalition  between  him  and  General  Roca  is  broken  up.  The 
Senate,  too,  has  censured  President  Pellegrini.  And  private 
telegrams  report  that  there  is  much  fear  in  Buenos  Ayres  of  new 
street  disturbances.  Careful  readers  of  Buenos  Ayres  telegrams 
have  especially  noticed  that  General  Roca  has  removed  his 
family  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  increases  the  fear  that 
revolutionary  movements  are  imminent.  Then,  again,  the  bank- 
ing crisis  in  Australia  is  growing  worse,  and  there  is  great 
•depression  in  the  Far  East.  Over  and  above  that,  there  are 
signs  of  great  weakness  in  Paris.  It  is  asserted  by  the  syndi- 
cate of  the  Russian  Loan  that  small  subscribers  have  applied 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  loan ;  but  the  statement  is  not 
generally  believed,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  members  of  the 
syndicate  must  have  locked  up  a  large  amount  of  capital. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  famine  is  causing  numerous  failures 
in  Russia,  and  a  serious  crisis  there  appears  to  be  imminent, 
which  can  hardly  fail  greatly  to  depress  the  prices  of  all  Russian 
securities.  Then,  again,  there  has  been  a  heavy  fall  this  week  in 
Spanish  Railway  securities,  even  in  those  that  have  hitherto  been 
in  great  favour  with  Continental  investors.  Partly  this  is  the 
result  of  the  financial  crisis,  but  partly  also  it  is  caused  by  a 
report  that  the  French  Government  has  decided  to  impose  heavy 
Customs  duties  upon  Spanish  goods.  If  this  is  done,  it  will 
greatly  reduce  the  imports  of  Spanish  wine  into  France,  and, 
therefore,  seriously  affect  the  Spanish  Railway  Companies.  The 
Portuguese  crisis  is  going  from  bad  to  worse;  and  altogether  no 
one  would  be  surprised  if  there  were  to  be  financial  difficulties  in 
Paris.  In  London,  however,  there  has  not  been  much  specula- 
tion in  Continental  securities  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  believed 
that  American  securities  are  not  largely  held  upon  the  Continent ; 
therefore,  it  is  hoped  that,  even  if  there  were  to  be  a  breakdown 
upon  the  Paris  Bourse,  its  influence  upon  the  American  market 
would  be  very  shortlived. 

The  wet  and  stormy  weather  is  seriously  interfering  with  the 
preparations  for  sowing  the  winter  crops.  In  some  districts  even 
yet  all  the  grain  has  not  been  gathered,  and  it  is  reported  that  in 
many  instances  corn  is  flooded  in  the  fields.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  reports  of  the  results  of  threshing  are  not  un- 
favourable. Here  and  there  they  are  very  disappointing,  it  is 
true,  but  the  general  appearances  are  that  the  yield  will  not  be 
much  under  the  average.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  unfavourable 
seed-time  and  the  general  deficiency  of  the  European  crops,  the 
wheat  market  is  surprisingly  quiet,  mainly  owing  to  the  low 
prices  in  the  United  States,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  harvest 
has  been  even  better  than  hitherto  has  been  supposed,  and  that 
farmers  consequently  are  hurrying  their  grain  to  market. 

Trade  continues  fairly  satisfactory.  The  breakdown  of  so  many 
South  American  States  has,  of  course,  very  materially  reduced 
the  exports  to  South  America,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  on 
the  Continent  is  also  likely  to  aTs;t  our  trade ;  but  the  home 


trade  is  large,  and  there  are  signs  of  improvement  in  several 
directions  ;  especially  new  orders  are  being  placed  for  ships,  and 
there  is  some  recovery  in  the  iron  and  steel  markets,  with  a 
decidedly  better  feeling. 


Except  in  the  market  for  inter-Bourse  securities,  most  of  the 
changes  in  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week  have  been  up- 
wards. Thus,  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  95^ ,  a  rise, 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening,  of  \,  and  there 
was  the  same  advance  in  Indian  Sterling  Three  per  Cents,  which 
closed  on  Thursday  at  952.  In  Home  Railway  stocks  there  has 
been  a  general  recovery,  especially  in  the  sound  investment 
stocks.  Midland  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  161,  a  rise,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening,  of  i£.  North- 
Eastern  Consols  closed  at  1 5 5  J,  a  rise  of  2  ;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  closed  at  108,  also  a  rise  of  2;  and  Great  Western 
closed  at  1 57^,  a  rise  of  f .  In  the  American  market  there  was 
a  sharp  advance  at  the  close  of  last  week,  a  decline  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  and  another  advance  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
with  the  result  that  prices  are  now  decidedly  higher  than 
they  were  at  the  time  of  last  writing.  To  begin  with  the 
purely  speculative  securities  which  ai'e  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
investor,  and  which  have,  therefore,  only  a  fictitious  value, 
Atchison  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  46^,  a  rise,  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening,  of  if.  The  advance  in 
Union  Pacifies  was  the  same;  they  closed  at  42^ — while  in  Erie 
shares  the  rise  was  £;  they  closed  at  31J.  Milwaukee  shares, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  become  dividend-paying  in  consequence  of 
the  good  harvest  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  trade,  closed 
on  Thursday  at  77|,  a  rise  of  if ;  while  in  the  dividend-paying 
stocks  the  advance  was  still  greater.  Illinois  and  New  York 
Central  shares  both  rose  3  ;  the  former  closing  at  107J,  and  the 
latter  at  I17J.  Louisville  and  Nashville  rose  ij,  closing  at  81  h. 
Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  129,  a  rise  of  3,  and  Pennsylvania 
Shares  closed  at  67I,  a  rise  of  if.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  whereas  the  other  shares  are  of  the  nominal  value  of 
100  dollars,  Pennsylvanias  are  of  the  nominal  value  of  50 
dollars,  so  that  the  percentage  rise  is  twice  as  much,  or  about  3^. 
In  Argentine  securities  there  has  also  been  a  recovery.  The 
Argentine  bonds  of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  61,  a 
rise  of  i\  ;  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  6c4,  a  similar 
advance ;  and  there  was  likewise  an  advance  in  Argentine  rail- 
ways ;  but  the  securities  dealt  in  on  the  Paris  Bourse  are 
generally  lower.  Thus  Egyptian  Preference  Three  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  closed  at  87^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  %  ;  and  Spanish  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  66  J,  a  fall 
of  if. 


GTfEAT  WALES  AND  LITTLE  ENGLAND. 

"YT^HEN  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  complimented  the 
*  »  Welsh  episcopate  as  "  our  eldest  selves,  the  fountain  of 
our  episcopacy,"  described  himself  as  the  "  younger  ally  "  of  his 
Welsh  suffragans,  and  reminded  them  that  it  is  from  Welsh 
Christendom  that  "  our  very  realm  derives  its  only  title  to  be 
called  by  its  proudest  name  of  Great  Britain,"  he  was  uncon- 
sciously repeating  an  argument  which  the  fierce  "  protomartyr  " 
of  the  Welsh  Liberationists  three  centuries  ago  turned  to  very 
different  uses.  The  "  Supplication  "  to  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  John  Penry  printed  in  1 588,  is  a  book  which  many 
modern  historians  and  lecturers  have  chattered  about,  though 
few,  if  any  of  them,  seem  to  have  read  it  through.  It  is  certain 
that  both  Dr.  Waddington,  the  hagiologist  of  Penry,  and  Dr. 
Rees,  the  compiler  of  the  so-called  History  of  Protestant  Noncon- 
formity in  Wales,  either  did  not  trouble  to  read  it  from  end  to 
end,  or  else  made  a  most  shameless  misrepresentation  of  its  con- 
tents. John  Penry,  like  the  modern  Welsh  Liberationists,  and 
like  the  promoters  of  the  Rump's  "Act  (of  1649-50)  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  ill  Wales,"  put  his  whole  faith  in  Parlia- 
ment. Dr.  Waddington  and  Dr.  Rees,  either  from  ignorance  or 
from  the  necessity  of  making  their  books  agreeable  to  modern  Dis- 
senting readers,  picture  Penry  as  a  sort  of  Jin  de  si'ecle  Radical 
Dissenter,  a  sixteenth- century  Miall,  or  Schnadhorst.  But  Penry 
himself  again  and  again  told  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Parlia- 
ment that  it  was  as  much  their  duty  to  establish  and  endow  what 
he  pleased  to  call "  Sion  " — by  which  he  meant  Welsh  Dissent — as 
it  was  certainly  their  duty  to  disestablish  and  disendow  "Baby- 
lon," his  synonym  for  the  Welsh  bishops  and  parish  priests.  In 
his  despair  of  converting  the  Queen,  who  was  kept  in  delusion  by 
the  malignant  influence  of  "John  Cant"  (the  Primate  Whitgift) 
and  other  "  godlesse  and  irreligious  men  of  the  ecclesiasticall 
state,"  Penry  turned  to  the  Parliament.  "  The  Parliament  hath 
hitherto,"  said  he,  "rejected  this  cause.  Yet  I  see  that  the  Lord 
will  have  the  cause  once  againe  brought  unto  the  Parliament 
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by  my  Lands,  to  try  whether  men  will  not  acknowledge  the 
Gospell  and  the  Government  of  His  Son,"  by  which  he  meant 
the  compulsory  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  narrow  Cal- 
vinist  theology  and  a  kind  of  Presbyterian  discipline.  In  1588 
Penry  was  still  a  Nonconformist  rather  than  a  Dissenter ; 
for  in  his  "Supplication"  he  called  the  Welsh  Church  "our 
Church,"  and  he  threatened  the  Parliament  with  the  most  terrible 
"  judgements  from  God  "  unless  they  put  down  the  bishops  and 
archdeacons,  and  set  up  "  Presbytery"  in  their  stead.  But  soon 
afterwards  he  left  the  Nonconformists  and  turned  Separatist  or 
Dissenter,  joining  with  the  Brownists  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  in 
railing  at  the  "Nonconformists,"  "Precisians,"  or  "Puritans,"  for 
not  separating  from  the  Chureb  and  setting  up  for  themselves 
when  they  were  silenced  or  deprived.  The  word  "  Noncon- 
formist"  in  1588  not  only  had  no  such  meaning  as  lately  has 
been  forced  into  it,  but  had  the  precisely  contrary  meaning.  It 
meant  one  who  retained  his  membership  in  the  National  Church, 
although  he  refused  to  conform  to  parts  of  its  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  ritual.  This  is  clear  from  the  controversy  carried  on  at  this 
very  time  against  the  Separatists  by  Dr.  Reynolds  of  Oxford,  who 
was  afterwards  the  spokesman  of  the  Nonconformist  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  famous  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
when  the  hopes  of  the  English  Puritans  were  raised  by  the  suc- 
cession of  a  Scottish  and  "  Nonconformist  "  King  to  the  throne  of 
Elizabeth. 

Howbeit,  alike  as  a  Nonconformist  or  Presbyterian  member  of 
the  Welsh  Church  in  1588,  and  later  as  a  Brownist  or  Indepen- 
dent Separatist  from  the  "Welsh  Church,  John  Penry  held  and 
taught  the  most  anti-liberationist  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  "  Reformation  of  Religion,"  said  he, 
according  to  the  Bible  belonged  properly  to  Parliament.  "  By 
vertue  of  the  Lord's  own  mandatory  Letters,  reformation  of  the 
Church  belongs  to  Princes  and  States,  Hisfsedatories  and  vassals, 
a  portion  of  that  inheritance  being  theirs  by  lineall  dissent " 
(descent — a  sort  of  political  apostolical  succession)  "  from  their 
predecessors,  the  godly  kings  and  rulers,  who  time  out  of  minde 
alwaies  laid  their  shoulders  unto  this  burthen."  As  Hezekiak, 
Josiah,  and  their  national  councils  cleared  their  land  from 
idolatry,  so  it  was  the  inherited  function  of  the  English  Lords 
and  Commons  to  see,  "  at  this  your  meetinge,  that  Order  be  taken 
for  the  reforming  in  Wales  of  such  thinges  as  shal  be  made  knowne 
unto  you."  Penry  was  the  man  to  make  them  known.  He  held 
that  the  four  Welsh  bishoprics,  "Bangor,  Asaph,  Landaff,  and 
Davids " — he  would  not  put  the  word  "  saint "  before  the 
Popish  Asaph  or  David — were  not  English,  as  the  modern  Libera- 
tionists  say,  nor  Welsh  or  (British,  as  the  Archbishop  says,  but 
were  "  filthie  Italian  weedes  wherewith  the  Church  is  now 
miserably  deformed."  "  Here  therefore  I  affirme,"  he  cries, 
"  Unlesse  without  delay  you  labour  to  cleanse  the  Church  under 
your  government  in  Wales  of  all  lord  bishops,  dumbe  ministers, 
non-residents,  archdeacons,  commissaries,  and  other  Romish 
officers  and  offices  there  tolerated,  and  so  tolerated  as  by  the 
consent  and  authoritee  of  the  Parliament,  that  you  are  likely, 
both  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  to  be  subject  unto 
the  intolerable  masse  of  God's  wrath.  Shall  you,  of  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  be  dispensed  with  of  being 
guilty  of  Tolerating  and  Establishing  great  sinnes  among  your 
people  in  Wales,  the  usurped  and  anti  christian  seats  of  lord 
bishops,  in  steed  of  the  government  prescribed  by  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Assure  yourselves,  No."  How  the  present-day  Welsh  Libera- 
tionist  orator  or  newspaper-man  must  regret  the  decay  of  this 
thoroughgoing  Nonconformity  !  Alas  that  he  cannot  conveniently 
threaten  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  at  least  those  members 
who  refuse  to  give  a  Liberationist  vote,  with  all  the  torments  of 
hell,  as  Penry  did  !  "  Unlesse,"  said  he,  "  you  will  utterly  raze  the 
memorie  of  this  wicked  and  ungodly  generation  out  of  the  Church 
of  Wales,  if  you  will,  to  the  contumelious  dishoner  of  your 
God  and  the  undoing  of  His  Church,  countenance  and  maintain 
lord  bishops,  archdeacons,  dumbe  ministers,  with  the  rest  of  that 
ungodly  race,  what  will  follow  P  That,  I  fear  me,  will  be  this  : 
The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgement  with  you  for  al  the  soules  that 
hereafter  shal  be  damned  in  Wales."  The  hundred  pages  to 
which  "  the  seraphic  Penry,"  as  Dr.  Waddington  calls  him,  gives 
the  meek  title  of  a  "  Supplication,"  are  crowded  with  the  like 
ferocious  threats.  "The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgement  with 
you  for  al  the  sinnes  that  shal  be  in  Wales  committed  for  want  of 
that  (Calvinistic,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Anabaptist,  Inde- 
pendent, or  other  sectarian)  Government  which  His  Son  Christ 
Jesus  hath  ordained  as  a  meanes  to  keep  men  from  transgressing. 
He  will  enter  into  j  udgement  with  you  for  the  monstrous  profa- 
nation whereby  those  proud,  popelike,  and  blinde  guides  have 
polluted  His  house.  He  will  enter  into  judgement  with  you 
because  you  have  countenanced  and  freely  priviledged  them  by 
lawe  to  provoke  Him  to  wrath." 

There  is  one  point  of  likeness  between  Penry  and  his  degene- 
rate successors.  The  want  of  "  Religious  Equality  "  seems  to  have 


been  the  real  sting  in  Penry's  soul,  as  it  confessedly  is  in  their 
souls ;  and  Penry  too  held  their  delusion  that  the  equality  with 
bishops  which  the  Dissenting  preachers  demand  can  be  ereated 
for  them  by  Act  of  Parliament.  "  The  Bb.  of  Landaff,  Davids, 
Bangor,  and  Asaph,"  said  he  to  the  Parliament,  "  claime  supe- 
riority over  their  felow-brethren,  as  ministers.  They  have  no  better 
warrant  from  the  word  of  god  [the  small  letters  are  Penry's  own 
or  his  printer's,  and  recur  many  times]  for  their  lordly  superiority 
than  the  Pope  of  Rome  hath  for  his.  And,"  he  adds,  "  it  being 
unlawfull  for  the  Parliament  to  tolerate  and  countenance  his 
superiority  over  the  ministers  in  this  land,  it  is  also  as  unlawfull 
for  them  to  tolerate  the  Bb.  spirituall  jurisdiction  over  their 
fellow  brethren." 

Penry  indeed  puts  one  limitation  upon  the  powers  which  he 
attributed  to  the  English  Parliament  as  summits  episcopus  of  the. 
Church  in  Wales.  Although  it  had  full  right  and  authority  to 
disestablish  and  disendow  the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  the  old 
historical  and  catholic  order  of  Christianity,  it  had  neither  the 
authority  nor  right  of  refusing  to  establish  and  endow  Penryism... 
"  For  where  is  it  revealed,"  asks  he,  "  that  the  Apostles  gave  the 
civill  magistrate,  when  any  should  be  in  the  Churche,  the  com- 
mission to  abolish  the  Presbytery  by  them  Established  ?  "  The 
Parliament  is  bound  by  its  "  lineal  descent,"  from  "  the  godly 
kings  and  rulers  "  of  the  Old  Parliament,  to  establish  and  endow 
in  Wales  that  Calvinistic  Nonconformity  which,  according  to 
John  Penry,  the  Apostles  established  for  all  ages  and  all  nations. 
"Here  it  must  needs  followe,  you  of  this  Honorable  House, 
having  regard  unto  the  estate  of  your  soules  and  bodies  before 
the  Lord,  and  your  good  names  among  posterities,  will  labor  to. 
redresse  the  miserable  estate  of  distressed  Wales,  (1)  by  erecting 
there  a  Godly  Ministerie,  and  (2)  by  abollishing  all  Canaanitish 
relikes."  He  asks  whether  "The  Lords  and  the  rest  of  this 
Honourable  Assembly,  for  the  defense  of  a  few  unconscionated 
and  godlesse  men,  will  adventure  to  undergoe  the  fierce  and 
flaming  execution  of  the  burning  decrees  of  God's  wrath?  My 
Lords,  and  you  the  rest  of  this  Assemblie,  be  not  deceived.  The 
Lord  of  heaven  is  angrie  with  you  for  the  babylonish  garments 
of  these  Achans.    Retaine  them  no  longer." 

Penry  deplored  that  when  he  turned  from  the  Queen  to  the 
Parliament,  he  did  not  find  the  Parliament  sufficiently  Erastian. 
It  was  an  odd  complaint  to  be  made  by  one  who  is  now  glorified 
on  the  Dissenting  and  Radical  platform  as  the  father  of  Welsh 
Liberationism.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  use  the  wrord  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  desired  the  thing.  He  complained 
that  the  excuse  was  made  "  That  the  Parliament  can  doe  nothing, 
because  kytherto  all  Church  causes  have  bin  referred  unto  the 
Convocation-house  and  the  leaders  thereof — namely,  our  bishops. 
And  do  you,"  he  demands  of  Parliament,  "  mean  it  shall  be  so 
still  ?  Then  shal  you  still  maintain  these  horrible  profanities." 
He  tried  flattery  as  well  as  threat.  By  the  claims  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  Convocation,  said  he,  "  injurious  derogation  is 
offered  to  the  liberties  of  this  Your  House.  You  should  not 
permit  them  to  enact  what  they  would  by  their  own  authoritie." 
"  You  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  are  to  understand,  that 
the  Convocation-house  condemneth  the  cause  of  Christ  now  in 
hand  before  it  be  heard."  Then,  as  if  taking  up  his  parable 
against  the  modern  Liberationists,  Penry  says  to  the  Parliament, 
"  Believe  not  them  who  tell  you  that  it  belongeth  not  unto  your 
duties  to  be  carefull  of  the  estate  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
Lord  requireth  no  more  at  your  hands  but  the  mayntenance  of 
outward  peace.  As  though  men  committed  to  your  government 
were  but  droves  of  bruite  beastes,  only  to  be  foddered,  and  kept 
from  external  invasions  and  inroods !  For  what  assemblie  is 
there  in  the  land  that  dare  challenge  unto  itself  the  Reforming 
of  Religion,  if  Parliament  may  not  ?  " 

The  last  specimen  we  shall  give  of  the  Parliament-exalting  hero 
of  the  Welsh  Liberationists  will  bring  us  back  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started.  Penry,  like  Whitgift's  present  successor,  knew 
that  a  Welsh  episcopacy  was  more  ancient  than  an  English  epi- 
scopacy, and  he  made  use  of  this  knowledge  to  alarm  the  loyalty 
of  an  Elizabethan  Parliament.  He  fancied,  or  pretended  to  fancy, 
that  "John  Cant  "and  his  Welsh  suffragans  were  only  waiting 
their  opportunity  to  lead  the  people  "  unto  Babel  againe,  from 
which  her  Maiestie  and  you  brought  us  out."  The  Welsh  bishops, 
said  he,  "  are  dangerous  subjects,  and  not  to  be  trusted  any 
further  than  they  are  fed."  Their  pretence  that  the  Welsh 
episcopate  is  as  old  as  or  older  than  the  Roman,  and  independent 
of  the  Pope,  may  even  "pave  the  way  for  the  undermining  of  the 
State."  He  feared  that  an  ambitious  Welsh  Bishop-King  might 
some  day  start  up  and  claim  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  as  the 
hereditary  patrimony  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  "For  why 
may  not  a  forged  donation  of  Constantine,  or  of  Ludovicus  pius 
in  time  joyne  the  crowne  of  England  to  the  See  of  David,  or  of 
Bangor  especially,  which,  from  Joseph  of  Aramathea,  can  be 
prooved  to  have  a  little  better  continuance  of  personal  succession 
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than  Rome  can  from  Peter."  Could  not  a  patriotic  Parliament 
see  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  join  Elizabeth's  crown  of  England 
to  one  of  the  episcopal  mitres  of  the  ancient  Britain  in  Wales  as 
it  was  to  "joyne  the  Kingdome  of  Sicilia,  the  dukedome  of 
Naples,  and  the  ilandes  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  unto  the  pope's 
miter?"  So  in  1588,  as  in  1 891,  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  Welsh  sees  and  parishes  was  an  important 
"English  question."  The  "Supplication"  of  Penry  was  pre- 
sented in  the  year  of  the  Armada,  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  assumed 
the  part  of  prophet,  and  warned  the  Parliament  that,  unless  the 
Welsh  bishops  and  priests  are  speedily  disestablished,  "  the 
Lord  "  would  bring  the  "  Spanyardes  "  again,  and  England  would 
be  destroyed. 


CA  VALLERIA  RUS  TIC  ANA. 

AFTER  going  the  round  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  and 
everywhere  meeting  with  extraordinary  success,  the  one- 
act  opera  of  the  youngest  of  Italian  composers  was  at  length  pre- 
sented to  an  English  audience  last  Monday  evening  at  the 
Shaftesbury  Theatre.  The  result,  in  spite  of  a  performance  which 
left  very  much  to  be  desired,  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful ; 
indeed,  it  speaks  highly  for  the  strength  of  Signor  Mascagni's 
work  that  it  should  have  achieved  such  success  under  conditions 
so  unfavourable.  Plot  and  music  have  already  been  so  fully 
analysed  in  these  columns  that  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent to  confine  our  remarks  to  Monday's  performance.  Probably 
Signor  Lago  was  anxious  to  open  the  theatre  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, and  to  this  cause  must  be  assigned  the  obvious  want 
of  preparation  and  the  slipshod  stage-management.  The  back 
scene,  which  was  supposed  by  a  wild  stretch  of  fancy  to  represent 
a  landscape  in  Sicily,  was  apparently  a  view  of  mediaeval 
Paris,  with  the  Seine  and  its  bridges.  The  orchestra  was  any- 
thing but  good,  and  the  miserable  instrument  behind  the  scenes 
which  did  duty  for  an  organ  was  so  hopelessly  out  of  tune  with 
the  band  that  the  effect  of  the  charming  Intermezzo  was  not  at  all 
agreeable,  and  the  encore  which  Signor  Arditi  very  unnecessarily 
accepted  for  it  was  not  an  unmixed  boon.  The  chorus  also, 
especially  as  regards  the  female  portion,  was  poor  in  quality  of 
tone  and  uncertain  in  attack,  while  the  very  audible  voice  of  the 
stage-manager  gave  an  entirely  new  effect  to  the  "  Regina  Cceli." 
It  is  small  wonder  that  these  defects  made  the  principal  vocalists 
nervous  ;  but  they  are  all  defects  which  can,  and  should  be,  easily 
remedied,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  the  opera  will  probably 
prove  as  much  a  trump-card  to  Signor  Lago  as  his  revival  of 
Orfeo  was  last  year  at  Covent  Garden.  It  is  so  interesting 
dramatically,  and  in  many  respects  so  full  of  genius  in  its 
music,  that  its  performance,  even  with  inadequate  means, 
is  bound  to  attract  the  whole  musical  public.  In  Monday's 
performance  the  want  of  rehearsals,  and  the  continual 
stoppage  of  the  action  by  the  injudicious  acceptance  of  encores, 
emphasized  the  defects  of  the  score,  and  seriously  detracted 
from  the  dramatic  crispness  which  is  one  of  its  chief  merits. 
Signorina  Musiani,  the  representative  of  the  heroine,  Santuzza, 
looked  charming,  and  acted  with  admirable  feeling.  Her  voice  is 
apparently  not  very  good,  and  she  has  a  good  deal  of  that  un- 
pleasant vibrato  which  is  tolerated,  and  even  liked,  in  Italy,  but 
most  distasteful  to  English  ears.  She  was  obviously  so  nervous 
that  it  is  unfair  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion  as  to  her  merits 
as  a  singer.  The  tenor,  Signor  Vignas,  at  once  proved  himself  a 
valuable  acquisition.  The  timbre  of  his  voice  is  rather  hard,  but  his 
singing  is  excellent  and  thoroughly  artistic.  He  never  shouts, 
but  gives  due  effect  to  every  detail  of  light  and  shade,  in  a 
way  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  agreeable.  The  Alfio,  Signor 
Brombara,  was  also  good,  and  Mile.  Marie  Brema — an 
English  singer  who  was  heard  last  season  at  concerts  in 
London  under  another  name — gave  evidence  of  dramatic  in- 
stinct which  experience  should  develop  with  good  results.  As 
Lucia,  the  mother  of  the  hero,  Miss  Grace  Damian  had  but  little 
to  do,  and  was  so  nervous  that  she  could  not  give  the  part  what- 
ever prominence  it  has.  Her  acting  would  be  improved  by  study ; 
at  present  she  seems  ill  at  ease  and  amateurish.  Cavalleria 
Rustieana  was  received  with  every  expression  of  delight  by  a 
large  audience,  in  which,  in  the  cheaper  parts  of  the  house,  the 
Italian  element  was  very  conspicuous.  At  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance the  performers  and  conductor  were  repeatedly  called 
before  the  curtain.  The  "  Bravi!  "  with  which  they  were  greeted 
were  mingled  with  exclamations  of  "  Evviva  Garibaldi !  "  and 
"  Abbasso  Harris  e  l'opera  Francese  !  "  The  appropriateness  of 
the  former  cry  is  not  very  obvious,  but  the  latter  gave  expression 
to  a  feeling  which  is  undoubtedly  very  strong  among  Italian 
opera-goers,  and  has  led  to  some  violent  remarks  in  various 
Italian  papers.    Mascagni's  work  was  preceded  by  the  first  three 


acts  of  the  brothers  Ricci's  Crispino  e  la  Comare,  which  revived 
memories  of  Ronconi  and  Mme.  Patti  at  Covent  Garden  in  the 
sixties.  The  performance  was  very  poor,  and  was  not  rendered 
more  tolerable  by  the  long  waits  between  the  acts. 


THE  WEATHER. 

r  I  THE  present  week  has  not  given  any  signs  of  intermission  of 
the  gales  which  have  of  late  raged  on  our  coasts.  When  we 
closed  our  last  report  a  storm  of  unusual  violence  was  in  progress, 
and  during  the  week  now  under  review  we  have  had  two  more 
to  chronicle — severe  enough,  though  not  quite  as  bad  as  that  of 
the  1 2th.  On  Wednesday  (Oct.  13)  Tuesday's  storm  was  just 
passing  off,  and  the  lowest  barometer  readings  at  8  a.m.  (283  in.) 
were  registered  over  the  Hebrides.  Thursday  was  somewhat 
calmer ;  but  at  8  a.m.  on  Friday  a  new  depression,  with  read- 
ings below  2c/o  in.,  appeared  on  the  chart,  with  its  centre  near 
Londonderry,  and  a  southerly  gale,  of  force  10,  was  blowing 
at  Holyhead.  This  system  followed  its  predecessor,  and  passed 
away  northwards  over  Scotland  ;  but  the  gales  connected  with  it 
had  been  felt  with  considerable  force  on  our  south  coast.  In  fact, 
the  Channel  has  been  very  rough,  and  we  have  heard  of  parties 
delayed  four  days  at  Calais  ;  while  the  service  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne  was  entirely  suspended  for  some  days.  Saturday 
was  a  little  calmer  and  drier ;  but  on  Sunday  again  more  than 
an  inch  of  rain  fell  at  the  four  south-western  stations — Valencia, 
Roche's  Point,  Scilly,  and  St.  Anne's  Plead.  The  greatest 
amount  was  1  '42  in.  at  Valencia,  at  which  station  the  total 
fall  during  the  week  (Oct.  14-20  inclusive)  was  no  less  than 
363  in.  Monday  was  calmer,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  barometer 
in  the  West  began  to  fall  again,  and  by  Tuesday  morning  a 
definite  depression  showed  itself  off  the  Irish  coast.  This 
advanced  much  less  rapidly  than  the  former  ones,  and  on 
Wednesday  it  still  lay,  at  8  a.m.,  off  the  west  of  Ireland,  with  read- 
ings as  low  as  28  6  in.  at  Belmullet,  and  a  heavy  southerly 
gale  blowing  in  the  West. 

The  series  of  storms  which  has  been  passing  over  these  islands 
of  late  has  been  the  natural  result  of  the  existing  weather  con- 
ditions. All  over  the  south  of  Germany  a  persistent  anticyclone, 
with  brilliant  weather,  has  prevailed  for  weeks,  and  the  com- 
pensating depressions  have  been  moving  along  a  track  which 
crossed  our  islands,  and  have  been  travelling  along  it  in  quick 
succession.  When  an  anticyclone  lies  over  us,  the  storm  tracks 
lie  to  the  northward,  and  the  coast  of  Norway  within  the  Arctic 
circle  is  swept  by  frequent  gales. 

During  the  week  now  under  review  the  weather  over  France 
has  been  much  finer  than  with  us.  Several  days  have  been  rain- 
less, although  on  Friday,  the  16th,  0  8  in.,  and  on  the  Tuesday 
following  1  "46  in.,  fell  at  Lyons.  The  excessive  rains  in  these 
islands  during  the  last  three  months  have  at  last  nearly  replaced 
the  deficit  which  had  accumulated  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  but  the  falls  have  been  so  violent  that  we  cannot  expect 
that  very  much  can  have  reached  the  springs,  as  the  downpours 
have  been  discharged  mainly  by  overflows  and  floods,  so  that  no 
time  has  been  available  for  infiltration.  The  weather  has  been 
mild  on  the  whole,  the  temperature  having  never  fallen  to  the 
freezing-point,  at  least  at  the  stations  reporting  to  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office.  No  snow  has  appeared  here  as  yet ;  but  in  the 
north  of  Sweden  a  terrific  snowstorm  was  reported  as  in  progress 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  21st. 


COSAS  DE  CHILE. — THE  CONSTITUTION. 

CHILI  has  a  cut-and-dried  Constitution.  It  sprang,  Minerva- 
wise,  from  the  brains  of  Prieto,  Portales,  and  Egana,  after 
the  accession  to  power  of  the  Pelucones  in  1830,  and  functions 
like  clockwork,  when  not  interrupted  by  force  majeure.  The 
head  of  affairs  is  the  president  of  the  Republic,  who  is  flattered 
by  the  title  of  Jefe  Supremo.  He  is  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and  can  only  serve  again  after  a  similar  interval.  Hence 
he  is  sometimes  credited  with  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  return 
as  his  successor  of  a  mere  warming-pan  to  retain  the  seat  for 
himself.  Balmaceda  was  really  put  in  in  such  fashion  by  his 
predecessor,  Santa  Maria,  and  then,  instead  of  thinking  of  fulfilling 
his  bargain,  sought  to  foist  with  like  intent  first  Sanfuentes,  and 
then  Claudio  Vicuna,  on  the  electorate.  For  even  clockwork 
Constitutions  will  work  in  sympathy  with  the  pressure  exerted 
by  a  lever  with  the  hands  of  Government  on  the  end  of  it.  Once 
in  office  the  president  is  constitutionally  free  to  do  pretty  much 
as  he  pleases — subject  to  impeachment  for  high  treason  on  laying 
aside  the  tricoloured  scarf,  which  is  the  sole  badge  of  his  dignity. 
Prieto's  Parliament  actually  resigned  all  power  into  his  hands 
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to  leave  these  freer  to  act  during  the  1837  campaign  against 
Peru.  For  Balmaceda  it  might  be  pleaded  that  it  was  not 
the  thing  he  did,  but  the  way  he  did  it,  that  constituted  his 
offence.  Working  under  the  president  come  the  Ministries,  to 
which  nominees  are  appointed  by  him  and  approved  of  by  Con- 
gress. A  vote  of  either  Chamber  of  the  latter  should  oust  a 
Minister;  but  his  fall  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  of  the 
Cabinet  of  which  he  forms  part,  unless,  as  its  titular  head,  he 
holds  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  The  president  has  the  royal 
prerogative  of  dismissing  the  men  he  thus  appoints,  singly  or  all 
together.  A  Minister,  without  being  an  elected  member  of  Con- 
gress, can  speak  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  seats  reserved  to  this  effect,  though  in  discussions  on  technical 
matters  he  is  often  replaced  by  his  under-secretary  of  state,  a 
quasi-permanent  official.  Each  Minister  receives  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  is  expected  to  spend  something  more  in 
keeping  up  his  position.  The  Ministries  and  their  attributions 
were  duly  plotted  out  on  a  French  basis.  Some  variation  is, 
however,  tolerated,  the  actual  number  of  Ministers  fluctuating 
under  more  or  less  temporary  amalgamations.  That  one  head 
should  generally  suffice  for  Admiralty  and  War  Office  is 
natural  in  a  country  where  military  operations  have  been  so 
often  carried  out  from  a  naval  base.  Lynch,  the  successful 
generalissimo  of  the  last  Peruvian  campaign,  was  an  admiral. 
Under  Balmaceda,  Justice  was  at  one  time  tacked  on  to  his 
favourite  hobby,  Public  Instruction.  Public  Works  and  Industry 
seems  a  natural  alliance  too,  but  the  union  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Peligion  was  construed  by  the  advanced  Radicals  as  a  hint  that 
the  interests  of  the  latter  were  extraneous  to  Chili,  and  by  the 
Catholics  as  a  flattering  compliment  to  the  world-wide  influence 
of  the  Vatican.  Home  Affairs  and  Finance  were  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  looked  after  separately.  These  amalgamations  are 
to  some  extent  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Ministries  are  all 
packed  together  into  the  only  consistent  public  building  in 
Santiago,  the  Moneda.  The  "  good  story  "  about  this  most  sub- 
stantial relic  of  Spanish  rule  is  that  it  was  designed  at  home  for 
"  rich  Mexico,"  and  that  the  plans  were  popped  by  mistake  into 
the  Government  mail-bag  lor  "poor  Chili."  But  poor  Chili, 
before  her  placers  were  exhausted,  sent  gold  untold  to  the  Madrid 
treasury,  and  unromantic  archaeologists  prove  the  Moneda  to  have 
been  planned  to  meet  local  requirements  in  Santiago  itself,  by 
the  Italian  architect  Tosca. 

The  Congreso  is  made  up  of  the  Camara  de  Senadores  and 
the  Camara  de  Biputados.  The  members  of  the  former  are 
elected  for  six  years,  and  those  of  the  latter  for  three.  It  is 
arranged,  however,  that  the  term  of  office  of  one-half  of  the 
Senators  expires  three  years  before  that  of  the  other.  Hence,  at 
the  triennial  election  of  the  deputies,  one-half  the  Senate  is  also 
renewed.  The  number  of  both  senators  and  deputies  is 
regulated  by  local  population.  Chili  is  divided  into  twenty-two 
provinces,  and  these  again  into  seventy-two  departments,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  odd  territories.  In  each  department  every 
20,000  souls  is  entitled  to  a  deputy.  A  province  is  entitled  to 
one  senator  de  jure,  and  to  an  extra  one  for  every  three  deputies 
returned  within  its  boundaries.  At  the  last  elections,  based  on 
the  Census  of  1885,  there  were  126  deputies  returned  by  69  out 
of  the  72  departments,  and  43  senators  sent  up  by  the  22 
provinces.  There  are  no  bye-elections  to  furnish  political 
barometric  readings,  or  serve  as  the  basis  of  rule-of-three  sums 
which  invariably  work  out  wrong.  They  are  obviated  by  the 
return  at  the  general  election  of  a  supplementary  senator  for 
each  province,  and  a  supplementary  deputy  for  each  depart- 
ment. These  fill  up  vacancies  in  case  of  death  or  prolonged 
absence.  The  electoral  system  is  perfect — on  paper.  The  basis 
of  representation  as  noted  is  numerical,  the  franchise  educa- 
tional. Every  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  able 
to  read  and  write  should  be  placed  on  the  register.  But, 
as  the  register  is  only  revised  every  ten  years,  there  must 
have  been  plenty  of  individuals  who  were  debarred  from 
the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  their  electoral  duties  on  the 
1 8th  inst.  As  a  set-off  many  voted  on  passably  slender 
qualifications.  The  sharp  revising  barrister  and  the  ke?n  party 
agent  are  unknown.  The  task  of  revising  the  register  rests, 
loosely  enough,  upon  a  Board  selected  from  the  leading  taxpayers 
of  the  constituency.  They  do  their  work  en  famille,  the  Govern- 
ment ostentatiously  leaving  them  alone  for  the  occasion.  The 
elections  are  by  ballot,  and  the  voting  takes  place  at  tables  set 
out  in  public  places,  and  presided  over  by  members  of  the  Board 
in  question.  The  same  electors  vote  for  the  senators,  for  the 
deputies,  and  for  the  special  delegates  who  return  the  president. 
These  delegates  number  three  for  every  deputy,  and  have  only 
this  one  duty  to  discharge.  The  electors  further  appoint  the 
local  Consejos  Municipales,  our  Town  Councils  or  local  Boards, 
whilst  these  in  turn  nominate  the  men  to  revise  the  electoral 
register. 

Neither  senators  nor  deputies  are  salaried — but  there  are  pick- 


ings. On  meeting  each  Chamber  elects  its  Mesa,  composed  of  a 
president  and  two  vice-presidents.  Each  must  secure  a  certain 
proportion  of  votes,  and  a  party  success,  instead  of  the  election  of 
the  most  impartial  arbitrators,  is  generally  aimed  at,  till,  if  vic- 
tory be  found  impossible,  a  compromise  is  arrived  at.  The  next 
task  is  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  verify  the  electoral 
returns.  Permanent  Committees  are  also  appointed,  correspond- 
ing with  the  various  Ministries,  and  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  staffs  of  these  on  matters  falling  within  their  domain. 
Each  Chamber  sits  alternately  three  days  a  week,  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  Private  members  are  free  to  intro- 
duce Bills  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Session,  but  the  latter 
portion  of  this  is  given  up  to  Government  projects  and  the 
Budget.  Members  speak  from  their  places,  and  very  often  whilst 
seated. 

The  provinces  are,  so  to  say,  looked  after  by  Intendentes,  some- 
thing akin  to  French  prefects,  appointed  and  having  direct  relations 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Like  French  prefects,  they  are  the 
butt  of  the  local  Opposition,  or  rather  anti-Ministerial  journalists. 
When  these  latter  hit  too  hard  they  are  prosecuted.  The  editor 
of  the  Industria  of  Iquique  had  an  amusing  little  contest  of  this 
kind  two  years  ago  with  the  Intendente  of  Tarapaca.  When 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  he  sold  his  paper  and  fled  to  England. 
The  departments  are  in  turn  under  Gobernadores,  small  fry  with 
an  eye  to  perquisites.  The  municipal  councils  referred  to  work 
alongside  these  officials,  and  include  in  their  ranks  the  alcalde, 
who  is  to  some  extent  a  police  magistrate,  and  the  regidores,  who 
look  after  paving,  lighting,  water-supply,  markets,  &c.  The 
State  pays  the  Church — not  over  well — and  expects  it  to  hold  its 
tongue  in  return.  Clerical  influence  is  still  sufficiently  strong  to 
prohibit  any  lady  from  entering  a  place  of  worship  in  a  hat  or 
bonnet.  This  is  something  in  a  country  where  Paris  fashions  are 
objects  of  devotion. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

JDAMELA'S  Prodigy  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its 
title,  which  certainly,  from  a  managerial  point  of  view,  is 
attractive  enough.  Beyond  its  name,  however,  it  has  no  merit 
of  any  kind,  and  was  without  doubt  the  most  decided  theatrical 
failure  which  has  been  witnessed  in  London  for  a  very  long  time. 
That  so  clever  an  actress  and  manager  as  Mrs.  John  Wood  should 
have  allowed  this  meaningless  play  to  occupy  her  attention  for  a 
single  moment  is,  indeed,  matter  for  amazement.  She  is  known 
to  be  a  humourist ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  costly  scenery  and 
costumes,  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  believe  that  the  lady 
had  perpetrated  a  huge  practical  joke,  and  summoned  the  army 
of  critics  to  the  Court  Theatre  last  Wednesday  evening  in  order 
to  exhibit  to  them  the  finest  specimen  we  have  ever  beheld  of 
what  a  comedy  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  the  author  of  this  curious  work,  has,  it  seems, 
won  fame  in  America  by  his  Beau  Brummel,  which  has  been  con- 
siderably admired.  Pamelas  Prodigy  might  be  offered  as  a  prizepuzzle 
to  idle  people  of  an  ingenious  turn  of  mind,  to  discover  its  plot. 
We  could  not  make  it  out  at  all.  There  were  a  great  many  people 
on  the  stage  wearing  the  costumes  of  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers ;  but  what  these  bachelors,  dancing-masters,  old  maids, 
and  other  types  of  commonplace  folk  were  about,  we  could  not 
discover.  They  wandered  aimlessly  to  and  fro,  and  tried  to  be 
funny,  but  failed  to  provoke  even  a  sickly  smile — let  alone  a 
hearty  laugh — from  the  dazed  and  patient  audience.  Poor  Mrs. 
John  Wood  struggled  heroically  through  her  burdensome  part,  as 
likewise  did  Mr.  George  Giddens,  and  indeed,  the  whole  company 
— a  very  strong  one — fought  valiantly  to  secure  some  measure, 
however  feeble,  of  applause  ;  but  vain  were  their  efforts,  and  the 
curtain  fell  amidst  ominous  silence.  We  pitied  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch, who' 
is  young  and  inexperienced,  and  doubtless  thought  he  had  written 
a  good  play,  and,  like  many  other  dramatists  before  him,  believed 
his  gosling  to  be  a  swan.  We  can  excuse  him,  but  really  we 
cannot  extend  the  same  leniency  to  Mrs.  John  Wood  and  Mr. 
Chudleigh.  They  are  experienced  people,  and  ought  to  have 
known  from  the  first  that  Pamelas  Prodigy  had  nothing  pro- 
digious about  it,  save  its  perverse  stupidity. 

A  poetical  play  by  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  was  produced  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Opera  Comique.  It  is  entitled  The 
Queens  Boom,  and  achieved  rather  more  than  a  success  of 
esteem.  It  is  full  of  promises  of  better  things  hereafter.  True, 
the  author  has  much  to  learn,  and  not  a  little  to  unlearn.  In  the 
first  place,  for  instance,  how  to  construct  his  play,  so  that  there 
be  no  waste  of  good  material  in  it,  and,  above  all,  how  to  centre 
the  interest  round  the  principal  characters,  and  not  waste  it  on 
people  who  are  given  much  to  do  in  the  beginning  of  the  piece, 
only  to  disappear  early  in  its  progress,  never  to  be  seen  or  heard  of 
again.  Briefly  related,  the  plot  deals  with  the  famous  incident  of 
Mary  Stuart's  relations  with  Chastelard.    As  the  curtain  rise 
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we  behold  Mary  Beaton  seated  by  the  fire  in  the  Queen's  room  at 
Holyrood.    Mary  Stuart's  favourite  attendant  is  herself  in  love 
with  Chastelard,  who  does  not  return  her  affection.  Historically 
he  loved  her  only  too  well,  but  in  the  play  he  is  absorbed  in  his 
indiscreet  amour  with  the  Queen ;  and  the  rumour  of  this  Court 
scandal  has  reached  Paris,  and  brought  from  that  capital  Father 
Allen  (afterwards  Cardinal)  to  rebuke  the  Queen  and  beg-  of  her 
to  drive  Chastelard  from  Scotland.    Mary  Beaton  and  his  embryo 
Eminence  have  an  interminable  interview,  no  doubt  replete  with 
sound  poetry,  but  absolutely  lacking  in  action.    It  was  saved 
from  dreariness  by  the  excellent  acting  of  Miss  Evelyn  M'Nay 
and  of  Mr.  Edward  Compton.    After  this  long  scene,  and  when 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  her,  Mary  Beaton  disappears. 
Meantime  Mary  Stuart  arrives  from  a  ball  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening.  Father  Allen  has  remained 
in  her  Majesty's  bedroom,  and  now  has  a  remarkably  well  con- 
trived and  written  scene  with  the  Queen,  whose  character  is  care- 
fully composed  of  contrasting  light  and  shade.  Chastelard,  of  whom 
we  are  destined  to  see  very  little,  glides  in  during  their  dialogue 
and  hides  behind  the  arras,  where  he  remains  until  the  Father 
has  disappeared.    Then  ensues  a  strong  love  scene,  full  of  wild 
passion,  between  the  poet  and  Queen,  which  is  interrupted  by 
cries  without,  from  Darnley  and  a  crew  of  men-at-arms,  who, 
suspecting  her  Majesty  is  entertaining  her  lover,  and  desiring  to 
expose  her  to  the  contempt  of  her  Court,  try  to  break  open  her 
door.    Father  Allen  again  reappears,  merely  to  spirit  away  the 
French  poet  into  a  secret  recess  in  the  wainscot.    He  is  saved 
for  this  time  at  least,  and  on  the  words,  pronounced  with  due  sig- 
nificance by  Father  Allen,  "  In  three  hours,  Sir,  to  France,"  the 
curtain  falls.    Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  shown  the 
swiftness  of  retribution,  overwhelming  the  wretched  Queen  and 
her  paramour,  as  it  did  in  reality,  when  Chastelard,  by  accident 
or  design,  was  found  in  her  closet  at  Stirling,  and  dragged  thence 
to  his  awful  doom  ?    Mr.  Moore  does  not  seek  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  the  thoughtless  Princess.    His  Mary  Stuart  loves 
Chastelard  fiercely,  and  never  for  a  moment  seems  to  feel  the 
least  shame  at  her  guilt,  therefore  there  is  no  sympathetic 
motive  for  softening  the  misfortunes  she  has  brought  upon  her. 
Mr.  Frankfort  Moore's  piece  is  nicely  written  ;  and,  if  we  have  a 
little  too  much  of  Father  Allen  and  too  little  of  Chastelard,  we 
have  a  most  interesting  and  graceful  Mary  Stuart.    The  acting  of 
this  "  dramatic  fragment,"  as  it  is  called,  was  much  above  the 
average.   We  have  already  referred  to  the  charming  Mary  Beaton 
of  Miss  M'Nay.  She  is  young,  and  perhaps  a  little  inexperienced, 
but  she   has  everything  in  her  favour — a  graceful  figure,  a 
mobile  countenance,  a  voice  of  exceeding  sweetness  and  varied 
modulation.    Her  dramatic  instinct  is  correct,  and  she  has  consi- 
derable emotional  power.    All  she  needs  is  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing her  talents,  and  even  in  this  matter  we  need  but  repeat 
to  her  the  famous  French  proverb — "  Tout  vient  a   qui  sait 
attendre,"  and  of  a  surety  opportunity  will  soon  come  to  Miss 
M'Nay.     The  Father  Allen  of  Mr.  Edward  Compton  was  a 
vigorous  sketch.    He  had  a  great  deal  too  much  literature  to  de- 
liver himself  of,  but  fortunately  it  is  of  fair  quality,  and  he  invests 
it  with  considerable  distinction.    Mrs.  Lancaster-Wallis  as  Mary 
Stuart  revealed  herself  to  be  a  "  legitimate  actress,"  to  use  the 
good  old-fashioned  phrase,  of  the  highest  rank.  Hardly  before  has 
she  been  seen  in  London  to  such  advantage.     She  exhibited 
tenderness,  pathos,  passion,  and  even  queenly  majesty,  with  rare 
force  and  conviction.  Mr.  Clarence  Blakiston,  in  the  fragmentary 
part  of  Chastelard,  showed  that  at  least  he  knows  how  to  speak  blank 
verse  and  to  act  a  passion  without  tearing  it  to  tatters.  The  piece, 
which  was  received  with  deserved  applause,  the  author  being  called 
for  very  heartily,  was  followed  by  a  performance  of  that  curious 
old  play  The  Liar,  which  has  travelled  through  many  vicissitudes 
since  Lope  da  Vega,  so  to  speak,  first  "  started  it  on  tour." 
Corneille,  Goldoni,  and  Foote  each  have  had  a  hand  in  its  for- 
tunes, and  it  does  not  even  now  seem  to  have  exhausted  its  popu- 
larity.   Mr.  Edward  Compton's  company  act  it  very  well,  and 
Mr.  Compton  himself  plays  the  extravagant  part  of  Jack  Wilding 
with  a  rattling  spirit  worthy  of  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham.  Again 
Miss  M'Nay  scored  as  Miss  Grantham.    At  the  same  theatre  in 
the  absence,  now  happily  over,  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  through 
illness,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  part  of  Claire  de  Cintre,  in  Mr.  Henry 
James's  curious  comedy  The  American,  was  filled  by  Miss  M'Nay, 
who  here,  too,  distinguished  herself.    The  part  is  a  very  difficult 
one,  by  reason  of  the  obscurity  surrounding  the  situation  in  which 
the  author  has  placed  his  heroine.    No  doubt  the  actress  owed 
something  of  the  sympathy  she  elicited  to  her  pleasing  person- 
ality and  graceful  bearing,  but  her  acting  exhibited  that  too 
rare  quality  of  observation,  joined  to  technical  skill  in  render- 
ing her  interpretation.     A  greater   familiarity  with  the  part 
would  no  doubt  dimmish   the  tendency  to  underact,  the  only 
noticeable   defect   in   her    impersonation.     The  one  comedy 
scene  between  Claire  and  her  American  lover  which  the  part 
affords  was  played  with  delicate  humour.    As  the  play  degene- 


rates into  melodrama,  her  grasp  of  the  character  became  gradually 
less  effective.  The  love-making  as  written  by  Mr.  Henry  James, 
an  American  who  has  lived  in  England,  and  as  rendered  by  Mr. 
Compton,  an  Englishman,  who  has  lived  in  America,  must  be 
accepted  as  authentic,  but  it  is  none  the  less  bewildering.  This 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  merit 
of  Miss  M'Nay 's  performance. 

'Tis  a  long  cry  from  the  Strand  to  Holloway  ;  but  since  we 
have  always  advocated  the  advisability  of  establishing  theatres  in 
the  suburbs,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  saying  a  good 
word  for  Mr.  G.  B.  Phillips's  management  of  the  Parkhurst 
Theatre.  He  has  judiciously  selected  his  plays,  alternating  Shak- 
speare — always  "  a  draw  "  in  the  suburbs — with  such  sterling 
melodramas  as  In  the  Hanks  and  The  Tico  Orphans.  This  week 
we  witnessed  an  admirable  performance  of  this  last-named  piece, 
with  such  capital  artists  as  Miss  Muriel  Wylford  and  Miss- 
Marion  Denvil  as  Henrietta  and  Louise,  and  Miss  Kate  Kearney 
as  La  Frochard.  Mr.  H.  A.  Saintsbury,  a  rising  young  actor, 
played  the  part  of  Pierre  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Verne,  as  Marianne,  created  quite  an  impression  by  her  powerful 
acting  and  fine  presence. 

The  now  famous  "  triple  bill  "  has  migrated  from  the  Shaftes- 
bury to  Toole's  Theatre,  and  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  and  his  clever 
companions  are  as  popular  there  as  ever.  The  company  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  engagement  of  Miss  Phyllis  Broughton,  who 
replaces  Miss  Norreys. 

Of  Messrs.  F.  C.  Philips's  and  C.  Brookfield's  version  of  Les 
Manages  Riches  we  hope  to  speak  next  week. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  BARRED. 

MIGHTY  Shade  of  Taliesin  ! 
Glorious  Ghost  of  Llwyarch  Henn  ! 
How  do  you  feel  about  the  mess  in 

Which  you  see  your  countrymen  ? 
Tuneful  Spook  of  Great  Aneurin  ! 
Don't  you  find  it  past  enduring, 

Thus  to  treat  your  greater  son  ? 
You,  too,  Dafydd — you  Ap-Gwilym, 
Don't  you  wish  that  you  could  kill  'em, 
When  you  think  of  what  they've  done  ? 

Base  electors  of  Carmarthen, 

Who  such  thanklessness  have  shown, 
Is  your  country's  brightest  star,  then, 

All  unseen  by  you  alone  ? 
That  you've  not  with  pride  elected, 
But  disdainfully  rejected, 

Him  who  should  but  ask  and  win  ; 
Him,  the  chief  of  Cambria's  glories, 
The  illustrious  Mr.  M-rr-s, 

L-w-s  M-rr-s  (of  P-nbr-n). 

When  in  'Sixty-eight  he  wooed  you, 

What,  0  ingrates,  must  you  do 
But  reject  him — ah  !  how  could  you  ? — - 

For  a  man  of  eighty-two  ! 
When,  again,  with  zeal  still  burning, 
After  seventeen  years  returning, 

Once  more  wooes  you,  who  but  he  ? 
Lo  !  this  patient,  constant  lover 
Is  again  with  scorn  thrown  over 

For  a  man  of  eighty-three. 

Well  may  Mr.  M-rr-s  blame  you 

On  his  fame  who  thus  reflect, 
Or,  alternatively,  name  you 

"  Low  of  average  intellect." 
Wipe,  then,  wipe  away  this  stigma 
And  present  us  this  enigma 

Of  ingratitude  no  more; 
Choose  at  last  the  bard  derided, 
That  is,  if  you're  not  provided 

With  a  man  of  eighty-four. 

Soothe,  O  soothe,  then,  Taliesin, 

Make  it  straight  with  Llwyarch  Henn,, 
Earn,  instead  of  curse,  the  blessing 

Of  those  two  distinguished  men  ! 
To  Ap-Gwilym  and  Aneurin 
Send  the  tidings  reassuring 

That  you'll  expiate  your  sin 
'Gainst  the  chief  of  Cambria's  glories. 
By  electing  Mr.  M-rr-s, 

L-w-s  M-rr-s  (of  P-nbr-n). 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL.* 

MR.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR  is  neither  a  considerable  politician  nor 
a  considerable  man  of  letters ;  but  he  is  a  considerable 
journalist  of  a  particular  class.  It  was  then  natural  that  this 
little  book  should  be  as  loudly  trumpeted  as  possible  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  words  in  it,  the  number  of  minutes  which  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  took  to  write  the  words,  and  so  forth.  It  M'as 
no  doubt  something  of  a  feat  against  time,  being  written  through- 
out in  fair  current  English  of  not  the  worst  newspaper  kind. 
Still,  taking  it  as  a  composition  involving  next  to  no  thought, 
and  scarcely  any  looking  up  of  authorities,  there  is  nothing 
particularly  wonderful  in  it,  for  we  should  suppose  that  there  are 
not  more  words  in  it  than  in  some  very  long — say  three  or  four 
hours — House  of  Commons  speeches,  and  the  services  of  a  short- 
hand writer  or  two,  during  say  twice  that  period,  with  time  to 
"  extend,"  would  therefore  be  all  that  was  needed.  But  we  need 
not  spend  more  pains  on  this  "record"  of  Mr.  O'Connor's,  and, 
indeed,  we  need  not  in  the  course  of  this  review  pay  very  much 
attention  to  Mr.  O'Connor  at  all.  On  the  whole,  we  put  it  down 
with  rather  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  we  had  before.  If  it  is 
not  exactly  written  with  taste — the  mere  doing  of  the  thing  at 
the  time  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  done  precluded 
that — the  taste  is  not  so  bad  as  might  be  expected  ;  and  there  is  a 
commendable  effort  to  keep  unnecessary  argument  and  unnecessary 
blether,  both  on  the  England  v.  Ireland  and  on  the  Parnell  v. 
anti-Parnell  matters,  out  of  the  question.  It  might  have  been 
best  not  to  do  it  at  all ;  but  a  man  who  consented  to  do  it  at  all 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  it  much  worse. 

The  point,  however,  of  interest  is  of  course  not  the  living  Mr. 
O'Connor,  but  the  dead  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  a  commonplace  and  a 
cliche  that  next  to  nothing  was  known  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  life ; 
that,  living,  as  he  did,  in  the  very  midst  of  some  of  the  worst 
practitioners  of  the  worst  styles  of  modern  journalism,  even 
gossip  about  him,  except  in  one  or  two  notorious  instances,  was 
strangely  bare  and  barren.  In  such  a  case  the  wildest  legends 
invariably  arise  about  a  man  after  his  death,  and  they  have  duly 
arisen  about  Mr.  Parnell.  Within  the  last  few  days  a  wonderful 
story  might  have  been  read,  in  not  always  the  lowest  order  of 
papers,  to  the  effect  that  long  ago  Mr.  Parnell  was  at  a  party 
at  "  Lady  Hatherley's,"  that  news  arrived  of  an  intention  to 
assassinate  him  in  his  carriage,  that  he  was  warned  by  "  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  house,"  who  did  not  know  him  earlier  ;  that 
he  changed  his  vehicle,  and  the  original  one  arrived  home 
with  a  dagger  (we  think)  stuck  in  the  lining;  that  the 
angel  guardianess  afterwards  married  Captain  O'Shea,  and  so 
forth.  Of  course  it  never  occurred  to  the  inventor  or  trans- 
mitter of  this  marvellous  tissue  of  absurdities  to  look  up 
ordinary  books  of  reference,  and  discover,  among  other  things, 
that  Mrs.  O'Shea  was  married  in  1 867 — seven  years  before  any- 
body had  heard  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  when  there  was  no  conceivable 
reason  why  anybody  should  want  to  assassinate  him.  The  rule 
once  formulated  in  such  cases  is  immortal  and  unchanged — 
"  Some  won't  know  and  the  others  won't  care." 

But  as  absurd  stories  like  this  are  being  set  about,  and  likely 
to  be  so,  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  have  some 
authentic  record  of  the  real  Parnell.  "We  are  willing  to  believe 
that  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  would  have  given  us  this  if  he  could  ; 
it  is  something  to  his  credit  that  he  has  pretty  frankly  con- 
fessed that  he  has  not  got  it  to  give  us.  It  appears  that  he  did 
not  know  Mr.  Parnell  at  all  early;  it  does  not  appear  that 
at  any  period  he  knew  him  at  all  intimately.  Mr.  O'Connor 
has  stoutly  endeavoured  to  give  what  the  gutter  demands. 
He  has  confided  to  us  how,  when  the  irresistible  Venus  had 
subdued  Mr.  Parnell  and  (contrary  to  her  wont)  had  induced 
him  to  be  careless  of  his  raiment,  he  wore  a  knitted  waistcoat 
{"  vest,"  most  Parnellites  would  call  it,  but  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
to  his  everlasting  honour,  does  not),  of  a  make  and  colour 
which  shocked  his  aesthetic  supporter's  feelings.  He  has  faith- 
fully rendered  for  us  Mr.  Parnell's  usual  menu— brown-bread 
toast,  a  fried  sole,  a  bird,  and  a  pint  of  Moselle — which  is  not  an 
indecent  menu.  He  has,  in  a  possibly  unwise  burst  of  confidence, 
informed  us  how  the  Irish  party  first  learned  that  their  leader 
was  "carrying  on,"  by  the  primitive,  the  infallible,  but  the  by- 
gentlemen-as-a-rule-eschewed,  process  of  opening  his  letters.  He 
has  got  something  to  say  of  the  colour  of  Mr.  Parnell's  eyes — his 
nose  either  Mr.  O'Connor  or  his  artist  seems  to  have  forgotten, 
for  our  author  speaks  of  the  face  as  "  Greek,"  and  in  the  portrait 
there  is  a  huge  concavity  between  forehead,  nose,  and  eyes.  We 
liave  facts  palpitating  with  actuality  about  Mr.  Parnell's  hat.  The 
shudder  of  the  properly-trained  valet  is  observable  as  we  are  told 
that  in  the  evil  days  of  bewitchment  Mr.  Parnell  used  "  to  allow 
his  hair  to  remain  uncut  till  it  fell  to  his  shoulders  " — when,  no 
doubt,  a  thousand  loyal  scissors  would  have  been  unsheathed, 
and  five  hundred  loyal  aprons  donned  if  he  had  breathed  a  word 
of  shearing  to  the  party.  For  the  most  part  the  real  Parnell 
remains  as  "dark  to  us"  as,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Mr. 
Carlyle  did  to  Miss  Blind  when  he  began  to  talk  sense  about 
Italy.    Only  by  a  very  few  flashes  here  and  there — sometimes 

*  The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.    Bv  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 
London,  New  York,  and  Melbourne  :  Ward,  Look,  &  Bowden. 


quite  unintentional  on  Mr.  O'Connor's  part— is  one  able  to  con- 
struct some  fragmentary  outline  of  the  man  who  did  things  so 
great  and  so  evil,  who  met  with  payment  in  kind  so  inexorablv 
complete. 

No  light,  or  very  little,  is  thrown  here  on  the  all-important 
question,  Why  did  Mr.  Parnell  take  up  the  line  which 
he  actually  took  ?  Mr.  O'Connor,  of  course,  puts,  but  does 
not  distinctly  adopt,  the  common  view,  that  it  was  maternal 
influence  and  maternal  blood  infusing  that  well-known  Yankee 
hatred  of  England  which  still  shows  itself  in  the  oddest 
of  ways.  He  says  that  Mr.  Parnell  told  tales  of  atrocities  in  '98  ; 
but  there  were  plenty  of  tales  to  be  told  of  atrocities  on  the  other 
side  during  the  same  period,  and  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  strike  one 
as  a  person  whose  blood  was  likely  to  be  fired  by  any  such  thing. 
He  hints  at  some  police  rudeness  at  Avondale,  during  a  perqui- 
sition in  Fenian  times ;  but  this,  though  it  might  inflame  a  mind 
already  made  up,  never  could  determine  the  politics  of  a  man 
who  was  already  of  age.  The  most  valuable  "  light "  that  he 
does  give  is  negative  chiefly.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Parnell  was  jilted  in  America  during  quite  early  life,  and  with 
the  temperament  which  we  now  know  that  he  possessed  (and 
which  long  before  it  was  known  was  an  open  secret),  this  may 
have  had  considerable  effect.  He  tells  us  also  that,  though  Mr. 
Parnell  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  at  one  time  in  the  practical 
management  of  his  estate,  he  had  scarcely  any  other  interests, 
that  he  had  "  few  ideas,"  that  literature  was  almost  a  blank  page 
to  him,  that  he  had  hardly  any  amusements  after  he  gave  up 
cricket.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  had  no  taste 
for  general  society,  and  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
a  certain  kind  of  politics. 

Now,  given  a  man  of  this  type  and  in  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  very  surprising  that  he  should  choose  and  should 
fall  into  the  career  which  Mr.  Parnell  pursued  with  such  wonder- 
ful results.  Had  he  been  educated  differently,  had  he  even  been 
sent  to  a  different  college  at  Cambridge,  things  might  have  been 
quite  different.  As  it  was,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  English 
friends,  and  even  no  Irish  friends  of  importance,  to  keep  him 
straight.  He  was  evidently  born  for  a  politician  ;  but  orthodox 
Irish  politics,  even  if  he  had  had  access  to  them,  offered  very 
little  temptation  to  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  miud  from  the 
first  that  it  was  better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven. 
His  greatest,  or  at  least  strongest,  qualities  were  not  on  the  sur- 
face ;  the  qualities  that  were  on  the  surface  were  common  or  at  a 
discount  among  the  "West  Briton"  party.  To  the  other  side  they 
were  a  perfect  godsend.  Somebody  connected  with  Mr.  Parnellhad 
(not  having  been  bid  for  high  enough)  stood  out  against  the 
Union  ;  he  himself  was  undoubtedly  of  gentle  blood  and  position, 
and,  though  not  rich,  of  means.  He  had  had  the  education  of  an 
English  gentleman,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  had  the  manners  of 
one.  To  any  one  who  thinks  of  the  state  of  the  then  Irish  party 
the  temptation  will  appear  at  once.  Mr.  Butt — whom  Mr. 
Parnell  treated  like  a  former  Pretre  de  Nemi,  receiving  the 
wages  himself  in  due  time — was  old,  discredited,  half-hearted, 
crippled  by  debt ;  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Nationalist  party 
were  eccentrics  or  nobodies.  The  class  of  member  which,  as  a 
less  keen  eye  than  Mr.  Parnell's  might  have  perceived,  was 
getting  in  favour  with  Irish  constituencies  consisted  of  men  of  no 
breeding  and  not  much  education,  who  were  certain  to  lick  the 
shoes  of  any  superior  who  would  treat  them  cavalierly  enough, 
and  show  them  game.  The  very  alliance  which  Mr.  Parnell 
formed  at  once  with  Mr.  Biggar  ought  to  have  been,  and  was  in 
some  cases,  a  tell-tale  of  his  whole  political  hand  and  play.  By 
degrees  he  added  Stephano  and  Trinculo  to  Caliban,  Gigadibs  and 
Backbite,  Ventoso  and  Poor  John  to  Stephano  and  Trinculo. 
The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Murderers  were  not  wanting  in  due 
background,  and  the  thing  went  on  merrily.  That  it  never  could 
have  gone  on  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  first  given  away  the 
ground  inch  by  inch  in  his  insane  attempt  to  make  concession 
keep  pace  with  coercion,  and  then  abandoned  that  ground  at  a 
sweep  in  the  great  treachery  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  is,  of  course, 
certain.  But  there  is  much  less  mystery  in  Mr.  Parnell's  actual 
success  than  there  has  been  thought  to  be.  He  perished  by  the 
creatures  he  had  made,  after  being  stabbed  in  the  back  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  first  bought  his  services  and  then  got  rid  of  him 
at  the  first  opportunity.  C'est  connu  ;  c'est  archieonnu  ;  and  we 
do  not  know  that  the  historian  wants  any  more.  The  inquirer 
into  private  character  may  want  more,  but  we  strongly  suspect 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  get  it — we  even  doubt,  to  some  extent, 
whether  there  was  much  to  get. 


VERY  ARCHIDIACOXAL.* 

T  T  is  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  since  we  welcomed,  with 
J-  due  appreciation,  a  story  published  by  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Farrar,  then  an  assistant-master  at  Harrow  School,  entitled 
Eric  ;  or,  Little  by  Little.  It  was  a  curious  work,  and  we  now 
receive,  in  two  portly  volumes,  a  romance  called  Darkness  and 
Daim,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  iu  several  respects  com- 
plementary of  its  remote  predecessor.  Though  the  same  hand 
wrote  both,  it  is  now  no  longer  the  hand  of  a  schoolmaster,  but 

*  Darkness  and  Dawn;  or.  Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic 
I  Tale.    By  F.  W.  Farrar.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1891. 
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is  that  (or  those)  of  a  canon,  a  rector,  an  archdeacon,  and  a 
chaplain.  "Which  of  these  functionaries  is  most  appropriately 
responsible  for  Darkness  and  Dawn  it  would  be  rash  to  surmise, 
and  this  is  a  pity,  because  important  light  might  otherwise  be 
thrown  upon  the  great  question,  what  functions  are  archidia- 
conal.  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  the  present 
•ssay  in  fiction  is  the  fruit  of  the  mature  judgment  and  in- 
vention of  the  remarkable  man  who  is  best  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries as  Archdeacon  Farrar.  There  seems  to  be  something 
rather  cheap  about  the  title.  It  has  the  advantage  of  alliteration, 
but  any  one  who  is  engaged  in  its  perusal  will  be  quite  as  likely 
to  think  of  it  as  "Death  and  Damnation,"  as  in  the  form  of 
words  chosen  by  the  author.  If  it  had  been  called  "  Nero ; 
or,  By  Leaps  and  Bounds "  there  would  have  been  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  Eric,  and  the  name  would  have  been  perfectly 
appropriate. 

It  has  been  indicated  that,  for  a  story  (even  for  an  improving 
story),  Darkness  and  Dawn  is  long.  No  reader  of  Archdeacon 
Farrar's  other  works  need  be  informed  that  it  is  rhetorical  and 
grandiose.  It  deals  with  the  career  of  the  Emperor  Nero  from 
his  accession  to  his  death.  The  method  adopted  i9  that  which, 
in  cookery,  is  associated  with  the  memory  of  Lord  Sandwich. 
First  you  have  a  gorgeous  chapter,  about  lictors,  and  diadems, 
and  flashing  jewels,  and  white  arms,  and  polished  helmets, 
and  gleaming  daggers,  and  ravishing  strains  of  music,  and 
females  of  evil  reputation  and  corrupt  manners.  That  is 
Imperial,  and  it  is  all  Darkness.  Then  comes  a  chapter  about 
meek  and  lowly  Christians,  hiding  in  squalid  places,  and 
holding  little  private  Pentecosts  in  sand-pits ;  of  noble  deeds 
obscurely  done ;  of  peace,  and  forgiveness,  and  love,  and  courage, 
and  self-denial,  and  conversions,  and  unutterable  bliss  under 
considerable  difficulties.  That  is  Dawn.  Occasionally  the 
artificer,  rising  to  the  heights  of  his  skill,  interpolates  a  chapter 
in  which  the  two  elements  are  so  cunningly  blended  that,  while 
the  resulting  compound  is  certainly  both,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
decisively  in  any  given  paragraph  that  it  is  either.  Such  are  the 
scenes  where  Nero  lolls  in  his  podium,  staring  forlornly 
through  a  pierced  emerald  (see  note  iooo;  Nero's  spectacles),  and 
the  infantile  loveliness  of  Popprea,  &c.  &c,  and  the  malignant 
scowl  of  Tigellinus,  &c.  &c,  while  before  them,  in  the  arena,  the 
Christians  encourage  each  other  in  the  jaws  of  wild  beasts  with 
mutual  promises  of  crowns,  and  harps,  and  white  robes,  and  pray 
fervently  for  their  tormentors  ;  while  sainted  women  undergo 
with  superhuman  fortitude  indignities  which,  &c.  &C. 

That  is  really  the  whole  of  the  book.  The  Archdeacon' has 
preserved  enough  of  the  schoolmaster  to  give  most  of  his  refer- 
ences in  notes  at  the  end.  "  Note  37,  page  52.  Gladiatorial 
games.  Not  one  incident  is  here  described  which  does  not  find 
its  authority  in  Martial  De  Sjjectaculis,  and  other  epigrams,  or  in 
one  or  other  of  the  many  contemporary  or  later  writers  of  the 
Empire.  See  Lipsius,  De  Gladiatoribus  in  his  Saturnalia." 
"  Note  24,  page  170.  Otho's  Banquet.  The  details  here  described 
are  derived  in  every  particular  from  Pliny,  Suetonius  [it  reads 
like  "  Ouida  "],  Seneca,  and  other  ancient  writers."  Of  course  the 
names  of  all  the  principal  characters,  both  Pagan  and  Christian, 
are  familiar  to  the  educated.  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John,  all  make  their  appearance,  and  St.  Peter  even 
condescends  to  perform  a  miracle,  when  some  wicked  person  "  set 
a  savage  dog  upon  him,  which  instantly  became  gentle  when  the 
Apostle  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head."  The  patristic  story  of  how 
St.  John  was  to  be  cast  into  boiling  oil,  and  was  saved  by  light- 
ning striking  the  scallbld,  is  told  with  immense  wealth  of  turgid 
verbiage ;  but  Archdeacon  Farrar's  faith  seems  to  have  failed 
him,  for  while  relating  the  story  in  all  its  incidents  he  interpolates 
an  insinuation  that  this  happened  because  it  was  a  very  hot  and 
thunderous  day  to  begin  with,  and  when  the  storm  began  "  the 
scaffold  and  the  cauldron  formed  its  inmost  focus,  having  at- 
tracted the  electric  fluid  by  their  woodwork  and  iron  "  !  Of  course 
there  was  no  other  woodwork  and  iron  in  Rome.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  pitiful  example  of  the  fear  of  science 
which  affects  some  people  who  pose  as  champions  of  religion.  Of 
course  all  the  good  people  (including  Britannicus  and  Octavia) 
turn  Christians  openly  or  secretly,  and  all  the  Pagans  die 
miserable  deaths.  Of  course,  also,  there  is  an  endless  quantity 
of  fine  writing  about  the  aspect  of  nature  and  the  architectural 
magnificence  of  the  Caesars,  and  an  immense  deal  of  moralizing 
as  original  and  effective  as  this  : — "  But  what  was  art,  what  was 
splendour,  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  "  One  has  to  .have  been  a  school- 
master to  write  a  sentence  like  that,  and  even  this  painful  ap- 
prenticeship will  not  always  make  a  man  strong  enough.  Apart 
from  these  particulars,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  book  is 
wholly  constructed  of  the  substance  of  the  popular  productions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bohn.  It  is  probable  that  some  people  prefer 
Archdeacon  Farrar's  literary  style  to  Mr.  Bohn's,  and  that  some 
take  the  opposite  view.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  each. 
If  a  somewhat  indistinct  memory  of  the  days  when  Mr.  Farrar 
was  a  schoolmaster  does  not  deceive  us,  Mr.  Bohn's  young  men 
did  not  habitually  write  such  sloppy  English  as  "  Agerinus  set 
out,  little  foreseeing  that  he  too  was  potentially  a  murdered  man" 
— which  what  man  is  not? — but  many  of  the  Archdeacon's 
sentences  are  free  from  absolute  blunder. 

So  far  it  may  not  have  been  made  obvious  what  are  the  points 
in  Darkness  and  Daion  to  which  the  Archdeacon  and  his  pub- 
lishers look  to  ensure  for  it  the  enormous  popularity  which  is 
understood  to  attend  the  works  of  the  author.  A  few  extracts 
will  suffice  to  make  that  clear.    Every  one  knows  how,  in  the 


words  of  "  Paley's  Ghost  " — an  author  who  once  was,  or  might,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  familiar  to  Archdeacon  Farrar  : — 

To  serve  as  candle-lights  the  Christians  were  well  greased,  he  says, 
Or,  forced  in  skins  to  fight,  were  worried  by  wild  beastesses. 

Here  are  opportunities  for  appealing  to  tastes  which  will  be 
widely  spread  until  cruelty  has  ceased  to  be  a  human  failing. 
Whether  the  Archdeacon  can  be  considered  to  have  neglected1 
them,  let  a  few  lines  of  his  own  testify  : — 

Before  an  hour  had  passed  the  stakes  stood  charred  and  black,  and  un- 
derneath them  were  horrible  heaps  of  death,  still  keeping  some  awful 
semblance  of  humanity,  and  the  smoke  curled  and  writhed  about  them, 
and  streams  of  the  melted  and  bubbling  pitch  quivered  with  small  blue 
flames,  or  left  black  furrows  on  the  burnt  grass  or  the  trampled  sand. 

The  jubilee  of  massacre  began  with  cruel  flagellations,  for  the  intention 
was  to  combine  amusement  with  utility,  and  to  represent  these  unnumbered 
agonies  as  a  festival  of  expiation. 

The  first  batch  of  martyrs  were  clad  in  the  skins  of  wolves  and  leopards, 
and  torn  to  death  by  hordes  of  fierce  dogs. 

Others  had  to  take  part  in  mythologic  operas.  .  .  .  Fifty  of  these  poor 
female  martyrs  were  to  be  clothed  in  scarlet  mantles  as  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  and,  after  undergoing  nameless  insults,  were  to  be  stabbed  by  an 
actor  who  personated  Lynceus. 

.  .  .  The  contest  was  all  the  more  thrilling  because  the  latter  were  very 
lightly  clad,  so  that  every  wound  and  gash  was  visible  in  all  its  horror  on 
their  naked  limbs,  while  the  unhelmed  faces  showed  every  triumphant  or 
agonised  expression  which  swept  across  them  in  that  stormy  scene. 

Another  scene,  of  which  the  more  assiduous  of  Mr.  Bohn's 
customers  can  hardly  fail  to  have  heard,  is  summarized  by 
Archdeacon  Farrar  as  follows :  — 

It  was  a  chaos  of  abomination,  such  as  would  not  have  been  possible  in 
any  other  age  than  the  first  century  after  Christ,  or  in  any  other  place 
than  Imperial  Rome.  No  Christian  pen  can  paint  that  revelry  of  Anti- 
christ, or  do  more  than  distantly  allude  to  the  scenes  which  followed,  when 
Nero,  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  bear,  crawled  on  all  fours  among  the  vilest 
of  those  wretches,  and  gave  to  him  "who  saw  the  Apocalypse  "  the  image 
of  the  wild  beast  who  sprang  from  the  foul  scum  of  the  world's  most  turbid 
sea. 

This  passage  is  the  termination  of  a  paragraph  a  page  long, 
giving  a  luscious  and  elaborate  description  of  the  entertain- 
ment referred  to.  A  "  Christian  pen  "  may  be  under  disabilities  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  an  archidiaconal  pen  may  in- 
dulge in  rhapsodies  different  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from 
those  which  supplied  the  adjective  Sadie  to  express  in  one  word 
the  conjunction  of  two  ideas.  Darkness  and  Dawn  may  not 
be  original — the  author  does  not  claim  that  it  is ;  and  may  not 
be  literature— it  would  be  surprising  if  it  were.  It  is,  how- 
ever, likely  to  achieve  a  lasting  popularity  of  a  certain  kind, 
and  to  "  give  to  think  "  as  to  their  chaplain  to  certain  members- 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  they  should  happen  to  read  it  and 
to  understand  it.  In  that  event  the  author  will  have  the  con- 
solation of  reflecting,  in  the  words  of  his  preface,  that  "  The 
purport  of  this  tale  is  no  less  high  and  serious  than  that  which  I 
have  had  in  view  in  every  other  book  which  I  have  written." 


EDIBLE  FUNGI.* 

THIS  is  a  book  at  the  perusal  of  which  not  merely  the  old- 
fashioned  British  housewife,  but  even  the  most  learned  and 
respectable  of  herbalists,  would  once  have  turned  pale  with 
horror.  Mr.  Cooke  bases  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  mycophagist 
on  having  feasted  upon  sixty-five  different  species  of  fungi.  His 
attitude  towards  a  fungus  is  that  until  you  have  proved  it  to  be 
nasty  you  should  conclude  it  to  be  nice.  This  is,  indeed,  a  revo- 
lutionary attitude  of  mind.  Galen  warned  his  pat  ients  away  from 
all  mushrooms,  affirming  "  that  they  are  all  very  cold  and  moist, 
and  therefore  do  approach  unto  a  venemous  and  murthering 
faculty,  and  engender  a  clammy,  pituitous,  and  cold  nutriment 
if  they  be  eaten."  Gerarde,  or  his  editor  of  1633,  who  quotes 
Galen  to  this  effect,  sums  up  on  his  own  account  in  terms  very 
unfavourable  to  the  British  fungi.  "  I  give  my  advice,"  he  says, 
"  unto  those  that  love  such  strange  and  newfangled  meats  to 
beware  of  licking  honey  among  thorns,  lest  the  sweetness  of  the 
one  do  not  counteravail  the  sharpness  and  pricking  of  the  other." 
Gerarde  gives  a  single  timid  sheet  of  fungi  vulgatissimi  esculenti, 
among  which  we  are  able,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Cooke's  plates,  to 
identify  Clavaria  amethystina  and  Morchella  esculenta.  But  his 
pages  of  fungi  lethales  (which  condemnation,  as  a  wise  man,  he 
tempers  by  out  saltern  non  esculenti)  include  the  green  sweet 
mushroom,  Agaricus  odor  us,  the  delicious  chantarelle,  Cantharcllus 
cibarius,  and  other  varieties  now  well  known  to  be  not  merely 
innocent,  but  positively  toothsome,  species.  Gerarde  seems  to 
have  had  unfortunate  experiences  with  the  boleti ;  for  he  describes 
these  fungi  as  most  venomous  and  full  of  poison ;  he  must  have 
tried  the  varieties  that  turn  blue  when  they  are  broken. 

The  present  season,  or  the  one  which  is  now  passing,  has  natu- 
rally drawn  the  attention  of  mycophagists  once  more  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  Fungi  were  comparatively  rare  in  18S9 
and  1890;  but  1S91,  if  we  may  trust  our  own  observation,  has 
been  singularly  rich  in  these  strange  forms.  Few  persons  who 
have  come  across  boleti  and  agarics  in  profusion  in  meadows  and 
woods  this  autumn  can  have  failed  to  lament  that  so  deep  an 

*  British  Edible  Fungi :  how  to  Distinguish  and  how  to  Cook  them. 
With  Coloured  Figures  of  upwards  of  forty  species.  By  M.  C.  Cooke, 
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ignorance  and  so  unassailable  a  prejudice  prevent  this  large  mass 
of  wholesome  and  palatable  food  from  being  eiiten.  We  are 
pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  Cooke's  useful  volume.  It  is,  we  think, 
the  only  efficient  elementary  handbook  to  the  edible  British  fungi 
which  has  been  published.  In  this  respect  England  is  behind 
France.  In  most  little  wayside  inns  in  the  latter  country  may 
be  found  the  coloured  charts  of  eatable  mushrooms  published  by 
the  French  Government  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  It  will  probably 
be  long  before  we  enjoy  a  provision  so  paternal ;  but  at  least  our 
savants,  and  above  all  the  Woolhope  Club,  whose  whole  function 
is  to  prove  the  uneaten  toothsome  and  the  filthy  pure,  might 
attempt  to  spread  among  the  agricultural  lower  classes,  or,  for 
that  matter,  higher  classes,  a  just  sense  of  when  a  mushroom  is 
cr  is  not  poisonous.  With  remarkable  judgment  Mr.  Cooke 
gives  no  illustrations  or  descriptions  of  the  poisonous  varieties, 
not  being  desirous  to  encourage  rash  experiment,  but  to  make 
thoroughly  familiar  those  species  whose  merits  have  been  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt. 

It  would  appear  that  there  has  been  some  decline  in  the  popu- 
larity of  other  fungi  than  the  solitary  species  now  generally 
eaten.  If  it  is  true  that  our  word  "  mushroom  "  is  derived  from 
"mouceron,"  or  "  mousseron,"  the  French  name  of  Agaricus 
gambosus,  that  must  at  one  time  have  been  the  normal  variety. 
At  present  comparatively  few  cooks  would  venture  to  prepare 
gambosus,  "  the  St.  George's  Mushroom,"  for  the  table,  alarmed 
at  its  watery  whiteness  and  strong  odour.  Yet  eaters  of  fungi 
usually  prefer  it  to  any  other  species.  Mr.  Worthington  Smith 
styles  it  "  one  of  the  rarest  delicacies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom," 
and  anotlur  authority  is  "  inclined  to  give  it  the  highest  place 
as  an  agaric  for  the  table."  Mr.  Cooke  himself  has  "  breakfasted 
upon  it  daily  lor  a  week,  without  surfeit  or  inconvenience."  This 
fungus  has  the  advantage  of  being  common  in  meadows  and 
pastures  in  spring,  when  such  dainties  are  rare.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  may  be  pleased  to  have  the  Woolhope  Club 
receipt  for  Agaricus  gambosus : — 

Place  some  fr<>sh-made  toast,  nicely  divided,  on  a  dish,  and  put  the 
agarics  upon  it,  with  a  email  piece  of  butter  on  each  ;  then  pour  on  each  a 
teaspoonful  of  milk  or  <reaui,  and  add  2  single  clove  to  the  whole  dish. 
Place  an  inverted  basin  over  the  whole,  bake  fur  twenty  minutes,  and  serve 
without  removing  the  basin  until  it  comes  to  the  table,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  heat  and  the  aroma,  which  on  lifting  the  cover  will  be  diffused  through 
the  room. 

It  is  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cooke  that  any  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  by  which  good  or  harmless  fungi  can  be  distin- 
guished from  those  which  are  deleterious.  The  French,  we  may 
observe,  have  given  great  attention  to  this  point,  and  we  may 
commend  to  Mr.  Cooke's  notice  two  comparatively  recent  pub- 
lications in  which  he  will  find  much  that  will  interest  him.  We 
refer  to  the  Histoire  naturclle  des  champigno7is  coiyiestibles  et  vene- 
neux  of  M.  J.  Sicart,  1S83,  and  the  Aperqu  des  cjualitcs  utiles  et 
vuisiblcs  des  chamjiignons  of  M.  Quelet,  1884.  We  believe  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  certain  acids,  ultimately  toxic,  exist  in  all 
mushrooms,  but  that  it  is  only  in  certain  species  that  these  are  so 
emphatic  as  to  be  dangerous  or  even  inconvenient.  All  fungi  are 
of  an  extremely  watery  quality,  and  in  some  species  no  less  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  weight  is  water.  It  is  probably  those  in  which 
water  forms  a  preponderating  element  which  are  least  noxious. 
At  the  same  time,  we  wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Cooke  that  for 
practical  purposes  by  far  the  best  plan  for  the  tiro  is  to  neglect 
first  principles  and  to  take  pains  "  to  become  acquainted,  by 
means  of  well-defined  features,  with  some  of  the  best  of  the 
esculent  species,  and  by  no  means  to  experiment  with  those  that 
are  unknown."  Our  author  gives  careful  coloured  plates  of 
forty-four  edible  fungi,  and  though  he  himself  has  feasted  upon, 
not  these  only,  but  twenty-one  others,  yet  we  think  a  modest 
culinary  ambition  may  fairly  be  bounded  by  the  forty-four.  He 
who  has  eaten  all  these  may  well  boast  that  he  has,  "  greatly 
daring,  dined."  One  point  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Cooke 
insists  upon.  The  common  superstition  that  peeling  easily  is  a 
test  of  innocuousness  is  an  absolute  error. 

A  certain  aloofness,  to  say  the  least,  is  to  be  deplored,  but  still 
to  be  expected,  on  the  part  of  most  cooks  who  glance  at  Mr. 
Cooke's  illustrations.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Tri- 
choloma  nudus,  otherwise  called  "  blue  caps,"  is  all  that  its 
admirers  claim  for  it,  delicate  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  either 
minced  or  fricasseed  with  meat,  but  we  should  like  to  see  what 
sort  of  face  the  kitchen  would  make  at  being  called  upon  to  eat 
this  ghastly  blue  object,  picked  up,  like  a  corpse,  out  of  drifts  of 
dead  leaves.  Nor  are  the  slimy,  ivory-coloured  tufts  which  grow 
under  beech  trees,  mucidus,  nor  the  oyster-shaped  fungi,  like 
overlapping  tiles,  which  cluster  on  decaying  wood,  ostreatus, 
likely  to  attract  an  ingenuous  taste,  although  the  former  be 
"  very  tender  and  delicate  on  sippets  of  toast,"  and  the  latter 
"  firm,  fleshy,  pleasant,  and  digestible."  Much  has  to  be  taken 
on  faith,  especially  when  it  comes  to  relishing  the  great 
varnished  boleti,  which  look  like  wooden  imitations  of  a  penny 
bun,  and  Fistulina  hepatica,  which  seems  to  proffer  sudden 
death  from  its  clammy  purple  surface  and  the  stemless,  shape- 
less hideousness  of  its  form.  Yet  experience  tells  us,  or  tells 
Mr.  Cooke,  that  appearances  were  never  more  deceitful  than 
in  the  case  of  Fistulina.  This  is  known  to  gourmets  as  the 
"  vegetable  beef  steak,"  but  it  seems  to  be  rather  the  sauce  than 
the  meat ;  it  has  an  odour  of  wine,  a  slight  acidity,  and  Mr. 
Cooke  recommends  that  it  should  be  sliced  up  and  fried  together 
with  rump  steak,  to  which  it  furnishes  a  savoury  addition.  "  Of 
course,"  he  adds,  "  it  may  be  fried  and  eaten  by  itself,  but  it  gives 


more,  satisfaction  when  treated  as  a  sauce."  We  are  longing  to 
try  it,  but  we  wish  it  were  not  quite  so  much  likeEussian  leather 
on  the  top,  nor  so  extremely  pustulated  underneath. 

Some  of  these  edible  fungi,  however,  are  so  delicate  and  refined- 
looking  that  it  needs  no  persuasion  to  convince  us  that  they  are 
dainties.  The  greatest  favourite,  we  believe,  among  convinced 
fungus-eaters  is  the  "  parasol  mushroom,"  Agaricus  procerus.  It 
would  never  have  occurred  to  us  that  these  graceful  objects 
were  edible,  but  we  should  have  not  the  least  repugnance  to 
feeding  upon  them.  The  "parasol"  is  a  delicate  fungus  which 
lifts  in  air  a  soft  cap,  from  three  to  seven  inches  broad,  dark 
brown  in  colour  at  the  top  and  shading  away  to  the  palest 
reddish  grey,  with  broad  brown  flakes  on  the  sides.  It  is 
supported  by  a  slender  and  elegant  grey  stem,  and  looks  like 
nothing  so  much  as  the  traditional  hut  in  which  Robinson 
Crusoe  resided.  There  are  four  species  of  "  parasol,"  and  all 
are  edible.  Dr.  Bull,  who  evidently  knows  what's  what,  speaks 
of  them  collectively  as  "  a  delicious  fungus."  He  had  probably 
just  risen  from  partaking  of  parasols  minced,  and  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  lemon-juice,  stewed  in  a  warm  oven  for 
ten  minutes,  scolloped,  layer  by  layer,  in  fresh  bread-crumbs 
moistened  with  cream,  baked  for  five  minutes,  and  browned  well 
before  a  quick  fire.  It  sounds  a  supper  for  an  anchorite,  and  with 
this  sauce  a  man  could  eat,  not  his  grandmother  only,  but  Boletus 
scaber,  which  looks  a  much  tougher  customer  than  any  Christian 
relative.  The  Woolhope  Club  receipt  for  "  Procerus  omelette " 
tempts  us,  but  we  turn  the  page. 

Our  author  confesses  to  a  predilection,  and  he  is  so  excellent 
in  reporting  the  tastes  of  others  that  we  owe  him  all  attention 
when  he  mentions  his  own  favourite.  He  speaks  warmly  of  the 
"  parasol,"  but,  for  preference,  give  him  "  dusky  caps."  This  is 
the  popular  name  of  Agaricus  nebularis,  of  which,  in  obedience  to 
a  modest  instinct  so  excessive  as  to  be  positively  blameworthy, 
Mr.  Cooke  gives  no  plate.  By  this  omission  he  has  reduced  the 
number  of  our  possible  pleasures.  We  should  have  enjoyed  eating 
what  he  finds  "  most  delicate  and  delicious  served  on  toast,"  but 
description  is  not  enough  for  us  ;  we  shall  certainly  not  venture 
upon  tasting  any  species  but  those  of  which  Mr.  Cooke  has  given 
coloured  illustrations.  Of  these  kinds,  we  doubt  not,  more  will 
presently  be  devoured  than  ever  before,  since,  if  indeed  the  ewe 
bites  not  of  the  green  sour  ringlets  which  the  nimble  elves  do 
make  by  moonshine,  it  is  now  certain  that  the  ewe  makes  a  great 
mistake,  and  proves  Lerself  unworthy  of  the  refined  attentions  of 
the  elves. 


EODXEY.* 

RODNEY'S  place  in  our  naval  history  is  determined  by  the 
events  of  the  last  three  years  of  his  active  service.  Before 
that  period  began  he  had  completed  his  sixtieth  year,  had  risen 
to  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  was  known  as  a  capable  com- 
mander, but  the  work  which  made  his  name  famous  for  all 
time  had  not  yet  been  done.  What  that  work  was  is  told  with  re- 
markable ability  in  the  volume  before  us.  Accounts  of  naval 
manoeuvres  and  actions  are  seldom  so  written  as  to  be  understood 
easily  by  landsmen ;  and  perhaps  comparatively  few  of  our 
readers  have  any  very  distinct  idea  of  the  three  battles  on  which 
Rodney's  glory  rests  or  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  change  in  naval 
tactics  connected  with  his  name.  Mr.  Hannay  makes  these 
matters  perfectly  clear,  and  does  so  without  the  help  of  chart  or 
plan;  some  help  of  this  sort  would  have  made  his  task  far 
easier  ;  it  could  not  have  made  his  explanations  more  intelligible. 
While  he  has  much  to  explain,  he  is  never  dull  or  didactic,  and 
when  he  comes  to  the  famous  battles  that  took  the  heart  out  of 
the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  fully  rises  to  the  level  of  his 
story.  For  twenty-nine  years,  from  1730,  when  Rodney  first 
went  to  sea,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  1759,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted rear-admiral,  his  naval  career  presents  scarcely  any- 
thing of  special  interest.  Now  this  period  might  have  been 
treated  in  more  ways  than  one.  For  example,  a  wooden  though 
conscientious  biographer  would,  after  taking  infinite  pains  to 
find  them  out,  have  recorded  several  facts  of  infinitely  small 
importance,  and  would  have  contentedly  served  up  to  us  a  dish 
of  bones  as  dry  as  Ezekiel's.  Mr.  Hannay  is  a  biographer  of 
another  sort.  He  is  conscientious  enough,  and  has  been  able  in 
two  instances  to  supplement  or  correct  statements  in  Mundy's 
Life  with  respect  to  Rodney's  appointments.  He  is  of  course 
much  indebted  to  Mundy  for  facts,  and  is  therefore  becom- 
ingly silent  as  to  these  two  slight  improvements  on  the  work 
of  the  older  author.  While,  however,  he  is  painstaking  about 
such  matters  as  these,  he  gives  us  something  far  better;  for  he 
interests  us  in  this  part  of  his  work,  which  in  less  skilful  hands 
would  have  been  dry  and  uninstructive,  by  treating  various 
circumstances  in  Rodney's  life  as  illustrations  of  the  condition  of 
naval  affairs  at  the  time.  The  admission  of  Rodney  into  the 
service  as  a  King's-letter  boy,  for  instance,  leads  him  to  discuss 
the  organization  of  the  navy,  and  to  point  out  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad  side  of  the  patronage  exercised  by  admirals  and  captains. 
When  he  comes  to  the  appointment  of  Rodney  as  governor  of 
Newfoundland,  he  tells  us  how  the  fisheries  were  protected,  and 
the  ships  carrying  stock-fish  and  other  merchandise  were  convoyed 
to  their  respective  destinations  in  the  Mediterranean.    So,  too,  he 
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devotes  the  larger  part  of  a  chapter  to  the  system  of  impressing 
men  for  the  fleet,  which  it  was  Rodney's  duty  to  carry  out  as 
captain  of  various  guardships,  when  we  were  preparing  for  the 
Seven  Years'  War. 

After  recording  Rodney's  promotion  to  flag-rank,  Mr.  Ilannay, 
whose  arrangement  here  and  elsewhere  is  excellent,  turns  for  a 
few  pages  to  his  Parliamentary  career.    Rodney  first  sat  for  Salt- 
ash  on  the  nomination  of  John  Cleveland,  or  Clevland,  as  the 
name  is  printed  here,  and  as,  perhaps,  the  owner  wrote  it,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Admiralty,  and  afterwards  received  a  nomination 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  also  helped  him  to  a  third  seat. 
Later  he  was  a  Tory,  and  one  of  the  "  King's  friends."  There 
is  little  to  say  about  his  doings  in  Parliament,  for  he  looked  upon 
a  seat  chiefly  as  the  means  of  establishing  a  claim  to  the  good 
things  of  his  profession.    lie  behaved  towards  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle with  a  subservience  common  enough  in  those  days  among 
gentlemen  of  position.    Of  course  promises  of  unconditional 
obedience,  such  as  Rodney  made  to  the  Duke,  seem  shameful 
now,  though  whether  they  were  really  more  shameful  than 
promises  to  obey  the  behests  of  a  caucus  is,  as  Mr.  Hannay 
sensibly  remarks,  a  question  of  taste.    Still  Rodney's  conduct 
in  this  respect  was  not  such  as  was  reckoned  honourable  to  a 
man  even  at  that  time.     In  some  other  respects,  his  character 
was  not  equal  to  his  achievements.    He  was  too  eager  to  further 
his  own  interests,  and  few  things  seem  to  have  touched  him 
so  nearly  as  a  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  prize-money.  In 
this  he  was  by  no  means  peculiar ;  for,  as  is  pointed  out  here, 
an  eager  desire  for  booty  was  general  among  both  officers  and 
men.    This  desire  led  him,  towards  the  end  of  his  service, 
to  commit  a  serious  mistake — to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name — 
the  consequences  of  which  troubled  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
His  indiscriminate  seizure  of  the  goods  of  the  merchants — 
British  and  foreign  alike — at  St.  Eustatius  was  the  result  "  of 
inability  to  resist  temptation  to  look  after  his  pocket  too  eagerly." 
This  failing  may,  in  part,  be  excused  by  his  poverty.  Well-born — 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  came  of  the  Rodneys  of 
Rodney  Stoke,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  family  in  Somerset — 
treated  as  a  kinsman  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  allied  by 
marriage  to  the  house  of  Compton,  he  lived  when  ashore  in  the 
highest  society,  and  incurred  debts  chiefly  through  losses  at  play. 
His  embarrassments  were  increased  by  the  cost  of  his  election 
for  Northampton,  in  1768.    This  election  is  famous  in  the  history 
of  bribery,  and  if  Mr.  Ilannay  had  consulted  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters  and  Walpole's  Memoirs,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
speak  more  certainly  about  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  it  by 
Rodney  and  others  ;  it  was  said  to  have  cost  the  candidates  at 
least  30,000/.  a  side.    "When  Rodney  struck  his  flag  in  1774,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  England  and  live  in  Paris  for  three  years  in 
the  hope  of  economizing.    Keen  as  he  was  after  money,  he  did 
not  countenance  any  jobbery  in  the  service,  as  maj  be  seen  by 
a   pleasant  story  concerning  the  watering-place   at  Jamaica. 
With  his  subordinates  he  stood  too  much  on  his  dignity,  and 
while  he  ensured  obedience  by  enforcing  discipline,  which  was 
just  what  our  navy  wanted  at  the  time  of  the  American  War,  he 
was  not  a  commander  that  inspired  men.    One  of  Rodney's  early 
achievements  after  he  had  been  promoted  rear-admiral  was  the 
taking  of  Martinique  and  other  French  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies.    A  little  more  should,  we  think,  have  been  made  here  of 
these  conquests  which,  Sir  Richard  Lyttelton  wrote  from  Rome, 
"  astonished  all  Europe."    To  make  an  end  of  anything  like 
faultfinding  with  this  delightful  book,  we  may  as  well  note  in 
this  place  that  Mr.  Hannay  is  not  always  quite  careful  enough 
over  names.    Though  people  in  the  eighteenth  century  wrote 
Keynsham  as  Kainsham,  it  is  better  to  spell  the  name  as  it  is 
invariably  spelt  now.    E  eppel's  enemy  was  Sir  Hugh,  not  Sir 
George,  Palliser,  and  "  Soufl'ren "  is  an  ugly  misprint.  These, 
however,  are  trifling  matters. 

The  events  which  entitle  Rodney  to  a  place  among  "  the  great 
men  of  the  Empire  "  began  when  he  set  sail,  as  Admiral  of  the 
White,  at  the  end  of  1779,  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  then  besieged  by 
land  and  sea,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  West  Indies.  His  first 
object  was  gained  by  his  brilliant  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet 
to  the  east  of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  fight  began  late  on  a 
January  afternoon,  and,  though  the  wind  rose  till  it  blew  a  gale, 
was  carried  on  through  the  night,  our  ships  hotly  chasing  the 
enemy  until  his  fleet  was  virtually  destroyed,  and  at  2  a.m.  the 
Admiral,  who  then  "had  the  dangerous  shoals  of  San  Lucar  under 
his  lee,  signalled  to  stop  the  pursuit."  After  a  vigorous  descrip- 
tion of  this  battle,  Mr.  Ilannay  prepares  his  readers  for  what  he 
has  to  tell  them  about  Rodney's  manoeuvres  and  victories  in  the 
West  Indies  by  explaining  bow  the  trade  wind  influenced  naval 
warfare  among  the  Lesser  Antilles,  "  the  gates  of  the  West 
Indies."  He  next  compares  the  crews  of  the  English  and 
French  fleets,  and  then  passes  to  the  tactics  of  the  time. 
From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  practice  of  the 
admirals  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Charles  II.  of  getting 
in  amongst  the  enemy's  ships  and  breaking  him  up  had  been  dis- 
used and  forgotten.  The  first  duty  of  the  British  admiral  was 
held  to  be  to  keep  his  ships  in  line  of  battle,  and,  if  possible,  to 
engage  the  enemy  "  van  to  van,  centre  to  centre,  rear  to  rear,  to 
go  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  ship  to  ship."  As  the  French  admirals 
would  never  willingly  run  the  risk  of  losing  ships,  they  avoided 
such  smashing  fights  by  refusing  to  meet  us  halfway.  Our 
admirals  tried  to  get  to  windward,  so  as  to  be  able  to  force  on  an 
engagement,  and  the  French  were  content  to  accept  battle  to  lee- 
ward, so  as  to  be  able  to  sheer  off  if  necessary.    Then,  when  , 


within  gunshot,  our  fleet  would  sail  in  line  of  battle  along  the 
enemy's  line,  "  cannonading  and  cannonaded."  The  result  of 
this  mode  of  fighting  was  that  our  battles  were  frequently  in- 
decisive. A  landsman,  Clerk  of  Eldin,  deserves,  as  Mr.  Ilannay 
says,  the  credit  of  solving  a  problem  which  was  exercising 
the  minds  of  many  others,  of  pointing  out  how  a  commander 
might  ensure  a  decisive  battle  with  an  enemy  in  line.  Whether 
Rodney  owed  anything  to  Clerk's  papers  is  a  question  which 
Mr.  Hannay  does  not  pretend  to  decide.  We  gather,  however, 
that  he  considers  that  the  scheme  of  battle  which  Rodney  tried 
to  carry  out  on  April  17th,  1780,  was  all  his  own.  On  that  day 
he  fought  on  a  carefully-prepared  plan,  the  object  of  which  was 
"to  throw  the  whole  of  his  ships  on  a  part  of  the  enemy." 
Unfortunately,  his  captains  failed  to  understand  what  he  was 
about ;  they  interpreted  his  signal  for  each  ship  to  engage  the 
ship  opposite  to  her  as  meaning,  not  that  each  was  to  engage  the 
one  opposite  to  her  at  the  moment,  but  the  one  which  would  be 
opposite  in  the  order  of  the  line.  His  plan  was  defeated,  and  the 
fleets  separated,  both  "badly  mauled,"  after  an  indecisive  action. 
The  failure  was  partly  due  to  a  spirit  of  pedantry  engendered  by 
the  foolish  system  of  sending  admirals  to  fight  the  enemy  accord- 
ing to  a  set  of  "Fighting  Orders." 

In  the  great  battle  of  April  12th,  1782,  the  Fighting  Orders 
were  disregarded.    If  any  Englishman  can  read  Mr.  Hannay's  ac- 
count of  this  battle  without  some  stirring  of  the  blood  he  must  be 
a  clammy  sort  of  creature.    It  was  time  that  England  showed  that 
she  still  was  mistress  on  the  sea.    The  American  War  had  ended 
in  disaster,  and  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  gathering  for 
a  combined  attack  on  Jamaica.    We  have  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  field  of  battle,"  and  of  the  physical  conditions  which 
largely  determined  the  course  of  the  righting.    On  the  9th  an 
indecisive  action  took  place ;  the  Count  de  Grasse,  the  French 
admiral,  let  a  fine  chance  slip  because  he  feared  to  risk  his  ships. 
At  last  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  Sir  Charles  Douglas  brought 
Rodney  word  that  "  God  had  given  him  his  enemy  on  the  lee 
bow."  The  fight  began  in  the  old  fashion,  and  the  decision  which 
gave  it  its  exceptional  importance  was,  Mr.  Ilannay  points  out, 
quite  unpremeditated.    A  shift  in  the  wind  caused  a  gap  in  the 
French  line,  and  Douglas  urged  the  Admiral  to  steer  his  ship, 
the  Formidable,  through  it.     After  a  short  dispute  Rodney 
yielded ;  "  the  Formidable  swung  round  to  starboard,  and  cut 
through  the  French  line,  pouring  her  broadside  into  the  Glorieu.v 
to  the  right,  and  the  Diademe  to  the  left  as  she  went."  This  time 
Rodney's  captains  followed  him,  though  the  signal  to  engage  to 
leeward  was  still  flying,  and  "  all  the  eleven  ships  of  Vaudreuil's 
division  were  cut  oft'  from  the  other  nineteen."  Meanwhile, 
owing  to  a  piece  of  luck,  of  which  our  captains  took  full  advan- 
tage, the  French  line  had  been  cut  in  another  place.    And  so, 
after  hotly  firing  into  the  enemy,  "  all   our   ships   being  up 
to  windward  and  out  of  the  smoke,  we  could  look  back,  as  the 
wind  scattered  it,  and  rolled  it  to  the  west' — could  look  and  see 
such  a  spectacle  as  no  British  seaman  had  seen  in  this  war  so 
far.    There  to  westward  and   south-westward   of  us   lay  the 
French,  broken  into  three  fragments."    Rodney's  victory  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  Peace  of  1783.    Its  effect  on  the  history 
of  the  navy  was  even  more  important.    Our  admirals,  no  longer 
fettered  by  pedantic  rules,   thought   only  of  breaking  up  and 
crushing  the  enemy.    Rodney  himself,  Mr.  Hannay  observes  in 
the  course  of  the  well-considered  estimate  with  which  he  ends 
his  book,  was  "not  an  innovator  "  ;  he  had  not  designed  to  break 
the  French  line  on  April  12th.    That  he  was  a  tactician  is  proved 
by  his  plan  for  the  battle  of  April    17th,  1780,  and  "as  a 
tactician  his  glory  is  that  he  endeavoured  to  use  the  old  tactics 
with  intelligence." 


NOVELS.* 

AS  long  as  the  world  lasts  people  will  be  taken  by  pretty 
faces,  and  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  titles  of  books. 
Owing  to  this  universal  law,  Miss  Croker  has  obtained  a  good 
start  in  the  estimation  of  her  readers  by  the  name  she  has  given 
to  her  new  novel.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  Shakspearian  quota- 
tions and  Bible  texts  (which  predispose  us  to  find  the  emotional 
discourses  and  pages  of  moralizing  that  usually  are  not  far  to 
seek),  and  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  a  time  when  things  were 
simpler  than  they  are  now — when  pride  was  not  called  sensitive- 
ness, nor  prejudice,  discrimination.  Interference  at  once  bespeaks 
our  interest,  and  inspires  a  confidence  in  Miss  Croker,  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  by  no  means  misplaced.  Her  latest  story  of  Irish 
life  is  certainly  not  a  masterpiece  in  any  shape,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant, natural,  readable  novel,  which  will  agreeably  relieve  the 
tedium  and  eccentricities  of  a  railway  journey.  Her  heroine, 
Betty,  is  neither  fast  nor  foolish,  and  her  hero,  George,  in  spite 
of  being  a  little  shadowy,  is  an  attractive  young  man  who 
does  his  utmost  for  the  very  wearisome  and  half-mad  wife 
whom  fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  self-prescribed  mother-in-law,  has 
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sent  him.  The  first  Tolume  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  three. 
The  slipshod,  happy-go-lucky  Irish  people,  with  their  capacity 
for  enjoyment  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  their 
■willingness  (nay,  even  anxiety)  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of 
the  postmistress  in  the  matter  of  cards  and  telegrams,  are  drawn 
with  a  light  amusing  touch  that  would  mitigate  the  horrors  of  a 
wait  at  Didcot,  or  a  prolonged  detention  at  Tebay.  No  two  of 
these  village  residents  are  alike,  yet  nobody  is  too  good  or  too 
peculiar  to  exist  comfortably.  Not  a  soul  (except  the  old  maid, 
Miss  Dopping)  has  more  money  than  he  strictly  needs  to  carry 
him  along  from  day  to  day,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  burden  of  debt 
sits  lightly  upon  every  one.  For  many  chapters  the  story  jogs  on 
cheerfully,  its  paces  only  disturbed  by  an  explosion  of  frankness 
on  the  part  of  the  terrible  young  person  known  as  Cuckoo,  or  an 
ebullition  of  temper  on  that  of  the  scheming  young  lady  called 
Belle,  and  the  reader  begins  to  ask  himself  anxiously  where  the 
title  comes  in.  But  with  the  departure  of  George  Holroyd  for 
India  matters  grow  more  serious,  and  culminate  when  the  aged 
adventuress,  Mrs.  Redmond,  hands  over  the  proposal  Holroyd 
has  enclosed  for  her  niece  Betty,  who  has  been  expecting  it,  to 
her  daughter  Belle,  who  has  been  expecting  it  also,  though  with 
much  less  reason.  So  far  it  may  be  objected  that  the  plot  is  by  no 
means  new  ;  but  Miss  Croker  has  handled  her  rather  rusty  tools 
with  a  dexterity  that  doesher  credit,  and  she  has  introduced  a  new 
feature  in  making  the  daughter  ignorant  of  her  mother's  wrongdoing, 
and  also  in  inducing  Mrs.  Kedmond  to  write  a  letter  confessing  her 
enormities.  Of  course  Mrs.  Redmond  would  never  have  done  any- 
thing so  honest  had  she  not  known  she  was  on  her  death-bed ; 
neither  would  George  have  consented  to  marry  the  substituted 
Belle  had  not  Mrs.  Redmond  announced  in  her  letter  Betty's 
engagement  to  an  old  admirer.  Belle's  voyage  out  and  her  re- 
ception in  India,  her  triumphs  and  her  tantrums,  are  extremely 
well  described,  and  the  signs  of  approaching  madness  are  subtly 
indicated.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  end,  a  little  sooner 
than  is  perhaps  likely,  death  plays  his  usual  friendly  part  (in 
novels),  and  everything  is  happily  settled ;  but  if  the  third 
volume  is  a  little  spun  out  and  the  denouement  a  trifle  hasty, 
these  drawbacks  will  not  be  perceptible  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pleasant  unpretentious  story. 

Deck-Chair  Stories  are  old  friends  which  have  appeared  in  one 
magazine  or  another,  and  are  connected  in  our  minds  with  sofas 
and  rainy  days.  The  most  original  of  them  all  is  "  The  Curious 
Case  of  William  Batten,"  a  shopman  who  disappeared,  and  was 
found  after  long  searching  unable  to  give  any  account  of  himself, 
and  died  speechless  a  few  days  after  his  restoration  to  his  friends. 
Mr.  Davies  has  a  direct  and  simple  way  of  telling  his  tales  which 
is  much  more  effective  than  fine  writing ;  and,  even  under 
impossible  circumstances,  his  characters  always  behave  in  a 
possible  way.  William  Batten  and  his  sweetheart,  Jane  Sadly, 
are  absolutely  unromantic  in  themselves,  but  they  are  rendered 
attractive  by  their  human  sympathies  and  the  misfortunes  that 
befell  them.  Mr.  Davies  has  likewise  struck  an  unexpected  note 
in  "  Vale  Place,  Pont  Street,"  where  a  handsome  widow  intends  to 
marry  for  money,  and  does  marry  for  love,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  young  man  dependent  on  his  father  is  hardly  a 
promising  subject  for  fortune-hunters.  As  for  "  Princess  Poppasa," 
the  word  "  diamonds,"  mentioned  early  in  the  tale,  is  a  kind  of 
Masonic  sign  that  instantly  discloses  to  us  the  rest  of  the  plot. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  it — except  the  end.  The  well-dressed 
lady-thief,  "  without  a  wedding  garment,"  who  strays  "  by  mis- 
take "  into  smart  parties,  and  gracefully  apologizes,  and  retires 
enriched  by  some  stray  bracelets  and  brooches,  may  be  an  old 
acquaintance,  but  she  is  always,  somehow,  interesting  to  meet. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  ladies  have  the  vivid 
imagination  of  the  "  Venu3  of  Paris,"  and  can  so  realize  the 
changes  that  time  will  bring  that  they  prefer  death  to  decay. 
One  of  Mr.  Davies's  greatest  merits  is  that  he  does  not  take 
himself  too  seriously,  and  another,  that  he  knows  where  to 
stop.  Deck-chairs  are  not  intended  to  be  vehicles  of  profound 
reflection,  and  the  essence  of  popularity  is  the  power  of  adapting 
yourself  to  your  surroundings — two  truths  which  Mr.  Davies 
has  laid  to  heart. 

It  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  illustrations  of  a  modern  story  are 
worthy  of  praise,  and  if  they  are  inoffensive  enough  to  escape 
criticism  it  is  a  very  unusual  circumstance.  The  little  sketches 
of  Old  Bath  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  Miss  Deane's 
narrative  of  the  city,  in  the  days  when  Beau  Nash 
reigned  supreme,  are  extremely  pretty  and  well  drawn,  and  to 
many  people  will  form  the  chief  attraction  of  the  book.  Miss 
Deane  has  set  herself  conscientiously  to  study  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  ancestors  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  has 
produced  an  agreeable  little  tale  enough,  but  her  characters  lack 
individuality  and  her  incidents  have  more  the  air  of  being 
forcibly  brought  in  from  the  outside  than  of  being  the  outcome 
of  anything  that  has  happened  before.  Occasionally,  too,  the 
language  which  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  these  hooped  and  gold- 
laced  personages  has  a  singularly  modern  flavour.  "  A  beast  of  a 
ghost "  (p.  33)  comes  oddly  from  a  damsel  in  a  generation  when 
youth  never  spoke  save  in  answer  to  a  question,  and  rarely  sat 
down  in  presence  of  its  elders  ;  and  "  You  have  me  there  "  (p.  78) 
sounds  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  member  of  Parliament  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  the  periods  of  Pitt.  She  has  made  rather  an 
error,  too,  in  the  matter  of  her  young  parson.  In  those  days  the 
clergy  occupied  a  very  inferior  position,  at  any  rate  until  they 
became  Bishops  and  Deans,  and  few  young  men  of  good  family 
entered  the  Church  ;  even  had  they  done  so  from  religious  motives, 


they  would  never  have  expected  to  be  received  on  terms  of 
equality  as  the  brother  of  Mr.  Zinzan,  the  curate  of  the  Abbey, 
apparently  does.  Also,  is  not  Miss  Deane  mistaken  when  she 
transfers  the  episode  of  the  great  lady  at  the  ball  discarding  her 
apron  at  the  command  of  Beau  Nash  to  the  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
and  was  not  Her  Grace  of  Queensberry  the  real  heroine  of 
the  affair?  Dolly  Chesney,  the  ideal  maiden,  who  serves  her 
apprenticeship  to  the  world  during  a  few  months  at  Bath, 
is  a  pretty,  attractive  figure,  but  the  reader  would  realize 
her  better  if  her  hair  did  not  so  often  change  from  nut-brown  to 
blonde,  and  her  eyes  from  hazel  to  blue,  and  then  back  again. 
Yet  novice  and  chameleon  though  she  may  be,  she  makes  a  valiant 
fight  for  her  lover  against  a  rich  and  beautiful  but  heartless 
young  woman,  who  throws  over  this  much -admired  baronet  for  an 
aged  marquess,  from  whom  she  can  obtain  a  coronet,  though  not 
(as  Miss  Deane  says)  strawberry  leaves.  Still,  notwithstanding 
these  little  faults,  the  book  will  probably  become  popular  among 
the  many  friends  and  patients  of  "  The  Bath,"  and  in  its  popu- 
larity the  illustrations  may  claim  a  large  share,  though  perhaps 
the  costumes  lean  a  little  more  to  the  style  of  the  early  part  of 
George  III.'s  reign,  instead  of  to  George  II. 's 

The  first  of  the  two  stories  which  compose  Miss  Yonge's 
Christmas  volume  is  of  the  familiar  sort,  only  the  little  girl  it 
deals  with  is  rather  naughtier  than  usual.  Her  naughtiness  is 
absolutely  natural  and  rather  amusing,  and  we  are  sorry  when 
she  shows  signs  of  repenting  and  of  becoming  good.  The  second 
story  is  useful  as  a  lesson  is  ethnology  and  geography  for  children, 
but  not  particularly  good  reading  for  their  elders,  for  whom,  of 
course,  it  is  not  intended.  Miss  Yonge  is  a  wonderful  person, 
whose  freshness  and  vigour  are  unabated  after  many  years  of 
authorship.  She  has  gained  for  herself  a  large  public,  and  any 
book  she  writes  is  pretty  certain  of  a  welcome.  It  is  a  pity, 
however,  that  the  volume  should  be  disfigured  by  such  exceed- 
ingly bad  illustrations,  the  worst  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 

Unless  is  apparently  a  first  attempt,  and  cannot  be  said  to  show 
much  promise.  It  bristles  with  melodramatic  incidents,  which  do 
not  hang  together ;  indeed  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  whole 
book  than  the  way  that  people  act  without  reference  to  any  reason 
whatever.  The  reader  feels  like  some  of  those  dreadful  children 
who  are  always  tormenting  their  elders  with  questions,  and  never 
waiting  for  a  reply.  Why,  we  may  ask,  were  the  parents  of  a 
rich,  beautiful,  and  charming  daughter  so  anxious  for  her  to  marry 
a  penniless  medical  student  like  Paul  Hunter  ?  Why  did  the 
girl  accept  him  ?  Why  did  she  cry  for  three  days  after  her 
wedding  day  ?  Why  did  all  those  curious  things  happen  in 
Italy  ?  Why  did  the  bride  go  back  to  him  ?  Why,  why,  why, 
a  quantity  of  incidents  more?  No  explanation,  at  least  no* 
adequate  explanation,  is  given,  but  as  the  writer  is  evidently  a 
tiro,  it  may  be  well  not  to  insist  on  an  answer  to  these  queries,  and 
instead,  to  hope  that,  if  ever  Mr.  Haines  writes  a  story  again,  he 
will  bestow  more  care  on  the  construction. 

It  was  a  very  "  mad  world "  indeed  when  Vanda  produced 
Won  by  Honour.  The  reader  stares  helplessly  at  the  pages 
before  him,  and  wonders  if  he  sees  aright,  or  if  his  eyes  are 
playing  him  false.  The  book  is  wholly  without  form,  and  void 
of  either  sense  or  grammar,  and  there  is  nothing  to  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  these  qualities.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
cover who  anybody  is,  or  what  they  are  all  doing,  and  their 
names  are  as  queer  as  their  behaviour.  There  are  Sir  Michal 
(generally  supposed  to  be  a  woman's  name),  Lord  Erskept, 
Chantry,  Earl  of  Covertmoor,  Antone,  and  many  more.  They 
all  talk  in  language  which  may  be  in  common  use  in  the 
fixed  stars,  but  is  certainly  unknown  on  earth,  and  will  hardly 
bear  looking  into.  "  I  warn  you,"  exclaims  a  maiden  of  seven- 
teen, on  p.  5,  "  I  am  not  one  who  in  trial  sinks  to  that  strata 
where  honour  wanes  "  ;  and  she  is  answered  appropriately  by  her 
contemporary,  Antone,  son  to  Earl  Gortzey,  who  is  to  him  but 
"  an  acidulated  recollection  "  (p.  8).  This  Antone,  whose  remi- 
niscences of  his  father  recall  the  Scotch  riddle  about  "  A  see'd 
you  let  it  drop  "  (acidulated  drop),  is  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary 
rules,  as  he  is  capable  in  his  sleep  of  talking  "  with  an  animated 
gush,"  and  exclaiming,  "  Other  men  have  been  equally  alone, 
thus  hemmed  in  by  obstacles,  yet  they  have  succeeded  in  reach-, 
ing  the  heights.  Why  not  I?  "(p.  19).  While  thus  sleeping, 
and  ruminating,  and  talking,  he  is  surprised  by  the  Earl  of 
Covertmoor,  who  reflects  that  the  lot  of  the  youth  who  has 
strayed  into  his  retreat  "  is  very  different  to  that "  of  his  own 
son,  "  who  knew  no  single  lack  "  ;  but  Antone,  waking,  "  rose  in 
an  instant  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  predicament,"  and  made 
friends  with  the  Earl,  even  visiting  him  on  a  night  "  only 
definable  as  one  of '  skunking  darkness.'  "  For  some  reason  the 
Hon.  Antone  is  shortly  after  offered  a  commission  in  the  Spanish 
army ;  and  the  boy,  whose  "  capabilities  were  of  the  soaring 
order,"  finds  himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  discovers 
that  no  one  minds  the  fact  that  he  "  carries  with  him  the  stigma 
of  his  mother's  death  " — which  means  that  the  poor  lady  died  in 
child-birth.  Wre  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  a  person  with 
such  command  of  language,  sleeping  or  waking,  should  speedily 
have  risen  to  a  post  of  trust,  and  have  obtained  public  commen- 
dation from  the  "  royal  youthful  commander-in-chief,"  who  ad- 
dresses the  Queen  before  the  whole  army  as  "  Royal  and  blessed 
of  maters."  Further  than  this,  we  have  not  followed  the  fortunes 
of  this  remarkable  youth,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the  end  of  his 
career  was  worthy  of  the  beginning,  and  that  "  nothing  in  his  life 
became  him  like  the  leaving  it." 
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LIFE  AND  REMINISCENCES  OF  E.  L.  BLANCHARD.* 

A CREATURE  more  whimsical  and  lovable  than  the  late 
Edward  Litt  Laman  Blanchard  has  seldom  passed  away. 
Generous,  genial,  innocent,  and  good-hearted,  he  had  all  of  the 
Bohemian  except  the  crapula,  all  of  the  humourist  except  the 
capacity  to  wound.  In  a  time  when  the  conditions  of  life 
furnished  more  leisure  for  retrospect,  his  tall  drooping  form  and 
pale  refined  face  with  the  boy's  eyes  would  long  haunt  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand.  As  it  is  he  is  more  than  half  forgotten 
even  in  those  club  haunts  at  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  figures.  Small  clubs  founded  by  a  few  fellow-workers 
in  journalism  and  art  have  no  element  of  lasting  cohesion,  and 
soon  die  or  lose  their  character  ;  and  the  few  years  of  Blanchard's 
decline,  and  his  consequent  absence  from  social  gatherings,  were 
enough  to  render  him,  in  many  quarters  where  he  was  even  well 
known,  little  more  than  a  name.  What,  should  they  ever  be 
collected,  would  be  known  as  his  works,  his  pantomimes,  of  which 
he  wrote  very  many,  his  farces,  and  his  songs,  convey  a  very 
imperfect  estimate  of  his  powers.  The  songs  are  facile  and 
humorous  rather  than  excellent,  and  the  graceful  fancies  he 
introduced  into  his  Christmas  pieces  were  marred,  if  they  were 
not  omitted,  by  executants  incapable  of  grasping  an  idea  of 
poetry  or  of  metre.  A  poet  Blanchard  was  not,  and  his  literary 
baggage  will  not  be  burdensome  to  carry.  He  had  pleasant 
antiquarian  sympathies,  and  a  curious  and  inexact  antiqua- 
rian knowledge,  a  power  of  delightful  exaggeration,  and  a 
trick  of  narration  which,  when  accompanied  by  the  smile 
rarely  wanting  from  his  face,  rendered  him  in  his  early  days 
irresistible  in  society.  His  best  anecdotes  were  pieces  of  pure 
imagination,  and  varied  according  to  the  humour  or  company 
in  which  he  found  himself.  His  biographers  narrate  a  story 
concerning  what  Blanchard  used  to  call  the  "  Sadler's  Wells 
dog,"  told,  as  they  state,  to  banter  a  previous  story-teller  of 
Munchausenlike  invention,  to  the  effect  that  the  dog  used  on 
Saturday  evening  to  step  into  the  theatre,  watch  the  performance, 
and  mark  approval  by  tapping  on  the  floor  with  his  tail,  greet 
with  a  whine  of  pleasure  a  well-delivered  passage,  reward  the 
sallies  of  a  Shakspearian  clown  with  a  grin,  and  resent  over-acting 
with  a  growl.  Another  version  of  the  story  of  which  Blanchard 
was  not  less  fond  was,  that  the  dog  in  question  went  nightly  to 
the  theatre,  perused  the  bill,  and  if  the  performance  were  Shak- 
spearian entered  the  house  and  sat  it  out,  but  in  the  opposite  case 
manifested  in  canine  fashion  his  disapproval  of  the  programme. 

As  a  theatrical  critic  Blanchard,  at  least  in  journalistic  circles, 
is  best  known.  Aiming  rather  at  pleasant  characterization 
of  piece  and  actor  than  at  analysis,  he  has  no  message  to  which 
the  world  will  stop  to  listen.  Some  of  his  sayings  are  models  of 
polished  banter.  One,  not  so  far  as  we  know  reprinted,  was  upon 
the  performance  of  a  burlesque  of  an  historical  subject  produced  at 
a  West-End  theatre,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the 
supply  of  clothing  accorded  the  less  important  actresses  was  scanty. 
Misses  So-and-so,  wrote  Blanchard,  naming  the  ladies  employed, 
"presented  the  nobles  of  the  court,  and  allowed,  it  must  be  said, 
very  little  to  come 

'Betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility.'" 

For  the  rest  his  notices  were  always  as  indulgent  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  one  against  whom  the  only  accusation  ever  brought 
was  that  he  "  lost  distinction  "  in  his  friendships,  and  welcomed 
with  equal  warmth  those  who  sought  his  intimacy  with  purpose 
to  betray  and  those  who  cherished  him  as  he  deserved. 

His  diary  now  published  has  a  double  interest.  As  a  record 
of  stage  doings  it  aims  at  being  supplementary  to  the  stage  history 
of  Genest ;  as  a  revelation  of  personal  character  it  further  endears 
the  writer.  Thanks  to  the  added  information  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Howard,  it  fulfils  in  a  way  the  purposes  of  a  stage  chronicle. 
Genest  leaves  off  at  1830.  Blanchard  begins  in  a  fashion  a 
decade  later,  but  is  not  until  some  years  afterwards  comprehen- 
sive in  his  annals.  When  he  is  most  outspoken  the  observations 
are  few,  many  pieces  of  interest  and  importance  being  discussed 
without  a  word  of  comment.  Blanchard,  it  is  known,  meditated 
a  continuation  of  Genest.  A  handsome  contribution  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  undertaking  was  promised  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Clarke,  the  American  comedian,  and  many  of  Blanchard's  fellow- 
workers  were  willing  to  subscribe.  The  scheme  fell  through, 
however,  and  the  present  work  is  what  remains  to  assist  the 
future  historian.  With  a  long  index — which,  however,  might 
with  advantage  be  even  further  extended— it  will  be  of  use 
to  students  of  stage  matters.  No  attempt  is  made  by  Blanchard 
to  supply  an  account  of  the  story  such  as  Genest  furnishes, 
and  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  information  now  rendered  accessible: — "8  March,  1880.  In 
evening  walk  to  Sadler's  Wells  and  back  to  see  Othello. 
Talbot's  Othello  very  rough,  Vezin's  Iago  very  good,  Miss  Carlisle 
as  Desdemona  winning"  ;  or  "4  April,  1885. — Sims's  drama,  The 
Last  Chance,  produced  at  the  Adelphi ;  intricate  plot,  and  too 
lengthy  ;  but  a  success  attained."  Mr.  Howard's  notes  supply 
particulars  as  to  the  subject  of  the  play  and  its  cast.  Not  abso- 
lutely exact  is  the  information,  a  few  mistakes  having  crept  in 
through  the  fact  that  the  memory  of  the  biographers  does  not 
reach  back  so  far  as  that  of  the  diarist.  Somewhat  comically, 
in  one  case  a  character  in  dramatic  fiction  is  presented  as  a  fellow- 


journalist  of  Blanchard.  As  a  whole,  the  volume  is  as  trust- 
worthy as  compilations  of  the  kind  generally  are.  Blanchard's 
memory,  except  in  his  latest  years,  was  good ;  but  he  was  given 
to  playing  innocent  tricks  upon  the  gullible,  and  was  humorously 
charged  at  times  with  placing  the  scene  of  some  actual  event — 
such,  say,  as  the  death  of  Chatterton — in  any  postal  district  which 
he  happened  to  be  traversing  with  a  fairly  credulous  companion. 

In  presenting  a  picture  of  Blanchard's  social  life  the  biography 
is  delightful.  Popular  rather  than  eminent,  Blanchard,  in  a  con- 
versation hitherto  unrecorded,  said  that  the  principal  cause  of  his 
popularity  was  that  he  stood  in  nobody's  way.  This  was  true  in 
a  sense  at  least.    Without  feeling  with  Landor, 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife, 

he  had  a  disinclination  to  mingle  in  a  fray,  and  a  modesty  and  an 
indulgence  to  others  altogether  removed  from  the  self-assertion 
necessary  to  conspicuous  success.  Looked  at  from  the  Puritan 
standpoint  his  life  is  not  wholly  edifying.  Writing  not  seldom 
his  notices  in  a  Strand  public-house,  familiar  with  the  names  of 
the  waiters  in  every  tavern  between  Ludjrate  Hill  and  Charing 
Cross,  and  in  many  outlying  quarters,  as  ever  was  Prince  Hal 
with  "  a  leash  of  drawers  ;  loving  a  sanded  floor,  and  finding 
his  pleasure  in  a  stroll  through  Cobhani  Woods,  with  a  glass  of 
beer  at  a  wayside  inn,  or  in  sitting,  when  his  work  was  over,  at 
past  midnight,  in  a  club  till  the  break  of  the  summer  dawn,  smoking 
a  clay  pipe  and  drinking  gin  and  water,  he  presents,  it  might  be 
held,  a  picture,  self-painted,  of  what  seems  a  Bohemian  of  com- 
monplace type.  To  a  man  of  robust,  as  opposed  to  valetudinarian 
virtue,  however,  Blanchard  shows  himself  a  gentleman  whom 
Thackeray  might  have  depicted,  and  whom  Lamb  would  have 
hailed  as  a  friend.  To  say  of  a  writer  who  earned  by  his  pen 
thirty  years  ago  an  income  so  small  as  to  seem  incredible 
that  he  was  incapable  of  an  unchivalrous  action,  of  a  man 
of  the  theatrical  world  beset  by  subtlest  forms  of  temptation 
that  indulgence  never  developed  into  excess  and  that  a  breath 
of  scandal  never  fell  upon  him,  and  of  a  humourist  and  raconteur 
that  there  was  no  spoken  word  of  his  that  a  father  would  regret 
that  his  son  should  have  heard,  is  to  depict  a  character  that  may 
stand  against  most  that  Pharisaism  ordinarily  holds  up  for  our 
admiration. 

To  the  full  comprehension  of  Blanchard  a  revelation  such  as 
is  afforded  by  his  biographers  is  necessary.  A  blameless  life  is  a 
natural  result  of  a  warm  and  constant  affection  for  a  woman, 
crossed  and  thwarted  through  years,  and  only  gratified  when  the 
autumn  of  life  has  been  reached.  By  the  caressing  diminutive 
of  Carina,  Blanchard  speaks  throughout  his  diary  of  the 
woman  who,  loved  and  lost  in  early  years,  came  to  give  his 
declining  days  the  first  glow  of  domestic  happiness.  How  keenly 
alive  to  family  ties  was  Blanchard  may  be  gathered  from  the 
same  pages.  The  pitiful  income  which  during  his  most  active 
years  Blanchard  derived  was  seriously  reduced  by  the  responsi- 
bility he  accepted  of  supporting  his  relatives.  In  the  case  of  a 
mother  who  lived  to  be  ninety  the  contribution  was  natural.  In 
that  of  younger  relatives,  who  might  and  should  have  supported 
themselves,  it  was  an  oppressive  burden.  Singularly  reticent  in 
character,  Blanchard  does  not  confide  even  to  his  diary  many 
particulars  of  his  domestic  relations  and  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  claims  upon  him.  We  find  him  owning,  how- 
ever, once,  at  a  period  when  his  entire  year's  income  was  266Z., 
that  60/.  of  that  sum  had  been  given  to  one  pensioner.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  how  underpaid  Blanchard  was.  At 
a  time  when  he  was  writing  the  pantomimes  for  Drury  Lane 
and  for  various  other  theatres,  supplying  entertainments,  plays, 
songs,  and  what  not,  and  doing  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a 
journalist,  his  income,  carefully  entered  in  his  diary,  is  de- 
clared to  be  139^.  14s.,  or  146/.  10s.  A  word  of  complaint  is 
rarely  heard,  though  he  places  on  record,  without  comment,  the 
fact  that  he  is  paid  for  the  Era  Almanack  30/.,  and  that  he  had 
expended  on  it  140  days,  and  places  in  juxtaposition  the  fact  that 
the  proprietor  is  purchasing  an  estate.  Ten  shillings  an  act  seems 
to  have  been  given  him  for  plays,  a  sum  altogether  inconceivable 
when  the  remuneration  of  the  modern  dramatist  is  taken  into 
account.  After  he  was  engaged  upon  the  staff  of  a  daily  paper, 
and  obtained  a  small  permanent  income,  he  received  higher  terms 
all  round. 

The  mysteries  of  Spiritualism  had  a  strong  fascination  for  him, 
and  he  credited  himself  with  the  possession  of  some  qualities  as 
a  medium.  His  piety  was  sincere,  and  most  years  of  his  diary 
close  with  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  the  blessings  he  has 
enjoyed.  His  diary  would  be  more  painful  to  read  were  it  not 
evident  that  his  complaints  were  expressions  of  temporary  feeling 
rather  than  of  absolute  conviction.  To  this  fact  he  bears  un- 
conscious testimony.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1868  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  one  "  who  has  not  known  this  year  a  moment's  peace, 
a  days  health,  or  a  week's  holiday";  and  again,  as  "utterly 
overwhelmed  with  domestic  misery  "  ;  and  a  few  lines  lower  he 
solemnly  thanks  God  for  "  the  health  and  pecuniary  prosperity  " 
of  the  year. 

The  notes  from  the  diary  of  William  Blanchard  are  amusing 
so  far  as  they  go.  Mr.  Scott  supplies  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  a 
man  with  whom  in  work  and  in  social  life  he  was  closely  allied. 
Portraits  of  the  two  Blanchards,  father  and  son,  and  of  John 
Oxenford  are  supplied. 


*  The  Life  and  Reminiscences  of  E.  L.  Blanchard;  with  Notes  from  the 
Diary  of  H  m.  Blanchard  By  Clement  Scott  and  Cecil  Howard.  2  vols. 
London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  k 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  ERE-DWELLERS.* 

IN  respect  to  workmanship,  the  second  volume  of  the  Saga 
Library  is  worthy  of  the  first.  The  stories,  indeed — the 
Eyrbyggja  Saga  and  the  Ileioarviga  Saga — are  not  among  the 
best  for  personal  interest  and  epic  unity  of  narrative.  But  the 
"  Story  of  the  Heath-Slay  ings,"  a  fragment,  is  extremely  ancient, 
and  few  sagas  are  richer  than  the  Eyrbyggja  in  curious  details  of 
law,  custom,  and  belief.  As  for  the  style  of  translation,  it  is 
that  which  Messrs.  Morris  and  Magnusson  think  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  old  Icelandic  ;  and,  though  to  others  it  may  seem 
affected,  it  is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  central  figure  of  the 
Eyrbyggja — Snorri — has  the  cunning  of  an  Icelandic  Odysseus 
without  his  courage  and  charm.  But  the  interest,  owing  to  the 
chronicle  of  events  outside  of  the  main  stream  of  the  tale,  is 
decidedly  scattered.  The  saga,  as  the  editors  remark,  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Landmimabok ;  which  is,  indeed,  to  some 
extent,  the  source.  The  saga  was  apparently  written  between 
1230-1262  a.d.  The  editors  believe  the  writer  to  have  been  an 
inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Holyfell,  probably  Hall,  the  abbot. 
Seemingly  he  had  not  access  to  the  saga  of  Njal  and  his  burning, 
nor  to  that  of  Grettir,  and  so  was  unacquainted  with  Snorri's 
share  in  these  matters.  It  is  most  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
writer  knew  a  saga  of  Eric  the  Red,  the  settler  of  Greenland, 
now  no  longer  extant.  The  tale  of  Biorn's  meeting  with  Gudleif 
in  an  unknown  land  is  regarded  as  mere  romance,  suggested 
by  Thorfin  Karlsefni's  saga  and  the  Icelandic  discovery  of 
America. 

We  cannot  hope  here  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  history 
in  the  saga.  It  opens  with  the  migrations  to  Iceland  in  Harold 
Fairhair's  day.  Remarkable  is  the  attention  to  the  Oracles  of 
Thor,  "the  Word  showed  Thorolf  to  Iceland,"  and  he  took  with 
him,  not  only  his  temple  timbers,  but  the  holy  earth  from  under 
the  seat  where  the  statue  of  Thor  had  sat ;  then  he  landed  where 
the  pillars  of  Thor  guided  him  when  he  had  cast  them  overboard. 
Then  he  hallowed  his  lands  with  fire,  erected  a  temple,  and  esta- 
blished the  Doom-ring  and  the  Blood-bowl.  Other  settlers  arrive; 
there  are  conflicting  interests ;  Ufar,  an  old  man,  and  childless, 
dies  in  a  duel  rather  than  be  cowed  by  a  younger  warrior  ;  the 
defilement  of  a  holy  place  causes  a  fight.  The  death  of  Thorstein 
is  heralded  by  a  vision  of  an  open  mountain,  wherein  the  dead 
hold  revel,  and  Thorstein  Codbiter,  that  enthusiastic  angler, 
is  bidden  to  join  his  fathers.  There  are  many  magic  dealings. 
Geirrid,  Thorolfs  daughter,  is  a  notable  witch.  In  a  tight,  a  lady 
named  Aud  ends  the  blows  by  casting  clothes  over  the  weapons, 
as  Lucky  M'Cleary  parted  the  Baron  and  Balmawhapple  with 
her  plaid.  Scott  had  been  busy  with  the  saga  when  writing 
Wavcrley,  and  may  have  borrowed  the  idea.  More  luckless  than 
the  Lucky,  Aud  had  her  hand  cut  off.  Katla  performs  great 
feats  of  glamour,  as  in  a  fairy  tale,  changing  her  son  Odd,  whom 
men  sought  to  slay,  into  a  rock,  a  boar,  a  he-goat ;  but  the  superior 
magic  of  Geirrid  brings  him  to  his  death  ;  Odd  is  hanged,  and 
Katla  is  stoned  with  stones.  Hypnotism  was  a  great  force, 
apparently,  in  those  days.  There  is  a  capital  story  of  two 
Bareserks,  most  compromising  allies.  One  of  them,  wishing  to 
marry  Stir's  daughter,  and  having  no  money  to  purchase  her,  is 
set  to  do  "  some  great  deed  for  this  bridal,"  in  the  manner  "  of 
men  of  old,"  and  of  fairy  tales  everywhere.  This  mode  of  bride- 
winning  is  also  known  to  Homer.  Of  the  works  the  Bareserks 
built  "  there  are  still  tokens,"  two  hundred  years  or  more 
after  the  event.  But  the  poor  Bareserks  are  boiled,  like  a  villain 
of  Mr.  James  Payn's,  in  a  bath-house,  by  the  treachery  of  Stir. 

As  is  common  in  the  sagas,  an  able-bodied  ghost  haunts  the 
Ere-dwellers.  A  dead  man  sits  in  his  own  high  seat,  and 
"walks"  after  he  has  been  buried,  slaying  men  and  cattle.  His 
body  is  also  of  a  supernatural  weight,  and  it  is  necessary  to  build 
a  very  high  wall  round  his  grave.  Good  fights  are  here,  of 
course,  in  plenty  ;  the  last  fight  of  Arnkell  in  his  own  hayloft  is 
among  the  best.  But  we  have  hardly  time  to  enjoy  a  hero's  ac- 
quaintance before  sword  or  arrow,  axe  or  spear,  makes  an  end  of 
him.  A  strange  fight  is  fought  on  a  frozen  firth,  among  the  ice- 
floes sloping  from  the  skerry.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Hall, 
the  Abbot  of  Hollyfell,  recording  all  these  great  sword- strokes, 
with  more  sympathy  than  we  expect  from  a  man  of  peace.  But, 
after  all,  very  pacific  persons  have  written  most  about  fight- 
ing:— 

Take  Dr.  Southey  from  the  shelf, 

An  I.L.D.,  .a  peaceful  man, 
Good  Lord  !  how  he  doth  plume  himself 

Because  we  beat  the  Corsican. 

One  battle  reminds  the  reader  of  a  fight  in  Mr.  Haggard's  Eric 
Brighteyes,  a  notable  duel,  because  it  appeared  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  combat  for  two  between  the  Messrs.  Crummies. 
One  warrior  jumps  over  the  sword  with  which  another  cuts 
at  his  legs,  just  like  Master  Crummies ;  but  it  seems  that  this 
was  quite  a  recognized  feat  in  saga-times,  as  Steinthor  not  only 
does  the  jump,  but  throws  a  shield  over  a  friend,  and  smites  the  leg 
oft'  an  enemy  "  in  one  and  the  same  nick  of  time."  This  may 
have  been  possible  to  heroes  in  a  real  saga,  but  in  a  modern  one 
"  they-  will  not  do  so."  They  were  an  enduring  race ;  witness 
Snorri  Thorb  rand  son,  who,  at  dinner  after  a  tussle,  could  not 
swallow  his  meat.    An  arrow-head  was  sticking  athwart  his 

*  T!'e.  8iory  °f  lhe  J'^e- Dwellers.  The  Saga  Library,  Vol.  II.  Edited 
by  William  Morris  and  Eirikr  Magnusson.    London  :  Quaiitch.  1891. 


gullet  ;  Snorri  the  Triest  dragged  it  out,  and  then  the  other 
Snorri  proved  a  good  trencher-man.  By  the  way,  though  the 
author  may  not  have  had  a  copy  of  Njala  by  him,  he  knows  the 
story  of  the  siege  of  Gunnar  of  Lithend  in  his  own  house  (p.  132). 
This  certainly  throws  some  doubt  on  the  editor's  statement 
(p.  xxiv)  that  he  "  had  no  Njal's  saga  to  refer  to."  He  may  have 
been  acquainted  with  certain  incidents  in  that  saga,  or  the 
editors  may  possibly  have  overlooked  this  reference.  As  for 
Snorri  Thorbrandson,  the  hero  of  the  arrow  in  the  throat,  he  died 
in  battle  with  the  Skraelings  in  America  (Vineland  the  Good). 
Will  no  one  follow  Mr.  Kipling's  hint  and  tell  us  "  the  finest  story 
in  the  world,"  that  of  the  Icelanders  in  America  ?  It  is  mixed  up 
with  the  portents  at  Frodis-water,  after  the  death  of  Thor- 
gunna,  when  a  strange  half-moon  went  withershins  about  the 
house,  "  nor  did  it  vanish  away  while  folk  sat  by  the  fires.  .  .  . 
Thorir  said  it  was  the  Moon  of  "Weird,  '  and  the  deaths  of  men 
will  follow  thereafter,'  says  he."  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Dead  walked,  and  were  called  into  a  legal  court  and  evicted.  No 
more  typical  example  of  Northern  imagination  exists  in  the  sagas. 
Indeed,  we  know  not  how  to  understand  it,  nor  can  we  see  how 
men  of  such  iron  nerve  were  capable  of  being  so  beguiled  by 
fancy.  The  tale  of  the  Bull,  Glossy,  must  be  read  in  the  transla- 
tion itself — a  mere  abstract  would  spoil  it. 

The  Heath-slaying  story  is  very  brief,  a  fragment,  and  less 
rich  in  pictures  of  manners  and  superstitions.  Both,  naturally, 
are  full  of  matter  for  the  student  of  early  law.  The  notes  are 
learned  and  ample.  The  discussion  of  the  arrangements  in  the 
skali,  or  hall,  are  valuable.  Many  points,  as,  for  example,  of 
blind  mad  panic,  are  illustrated  from  ancient  Irish  documents. 
The  custom  of  praying  to  Odin  in  the  ancestral  burying-place 
recalls  the  habits  of  the  Hottentots  and  other  ancestor-worshippers. 
From  the  many  stories  of  weapons  that  failed  to  bite,  the  editors 
conjecture  that  really  good  blades — as  Kar's  short  sword — were 
of  foreign  and  southern  make.  On  the  "  weird  moon  "  at  Frodis- 
water  the  editors  can  throw  no  light.  "  The  mention  of  this 
portent  is  only  found  here,  and  no  allusion  exists  to  it  else- 
where in  the  literature  that  we  know  of."  Neither  is  the  present 
reviewer  acquainted  with  any  such  allusion ;  but,  curiously 
enough,  he  has  himself  seen  the  phenomenon  to  which  the  story 
probably  refers — to  account  for  it  he  does  not  pretend.  The 
puzzling  "twirl-spear"  (p.  170)  maybe  illustrated  by  javelins 
from  the  African  interior  behind  Zanzibar.  The  butt  has  a  kind 
of  rifled  or  "  twirled"  piece  of  iron,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  by  which,  as  the  editors  suggest,  "  it  was  made  to  twirl 
round  in  the  air  for  a  steadier  flight  and  a  surer  aim." 

Genealogies,  and  an  excellent  index,  complete  a  book  which  is 
a  delightful  gift  to  English  literature  and  the  study,  not  only  of 
the  North,  but  of  the  heroic  age  all  over  the  world. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.,  116  New 
Bond  Street,  a  fine  example  of  modern  French  etching. 
This  is  a  reproduction,  by  M.  Charles  Courtry,  of  the  "  Staff  Officer 
Reconnoitring "  of  Meissonier.  M.  Courtry  is  an  extremely 
clever  etcher,  trained  under  Flameng  and  Gaucherel,  whose  best 
traditions  he  has  preserved.  We  already  owe  to  him  several 
transcripts  of  Meissonier:  "1814,"  "  Les  Amateurs  d'Estampes," 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  "  Le  Marechal  de  Saxe."  The 
present  plate  is  of  somewhat  larger  size  than  this  etcher  com- 
monly affects.  The  old  general,  his  cocked  hat  drawn  down  over 
his  eyes,  stands,  in  lost  profile,  on  the  edge  of  a  high  terrace 
commanding  the  valley,  with  its  thin  woods  and  chalky  cliff's. 
His  aide-de-camp  holds  his  master's  horse  and  rides  his  own. 
Nothing  in  this  fine  work  is  scamped.  The  details  of  the  uni- 
forms and  of  the  features  of  the  two  men  are  minutely  and  finely 
rendered,  yet  nothing  is  sacrificed  in  breadth  or  richness.  The 
dark  horses  are  admirably  rendered.  There  could  scarcely  be 
desired  a  finer  specimen  of  Meissonier's  military  still-life  of  the 
second  class.  The  remarque  on  the  signed  parchment  proofs  is 
the  outline  of  a  cuirassier  on  horseback. 

The  ait  of  reproducing  coloured  drawings  in  facsimile  has  now 
been  pushed  to  a  perfection  which  is  almost  perilous.  If  it  is 
possible  for  two  guineas  to  become  possessed  of  such  a  rendering 
of  "  The  Isle  of  Love  "  of  Watteau  as  Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.  have 
sent  us,  we  shudder  to  think  to  what  lengths  of  infamy  the  in- 
tentional forger  may  proceed  undetected.  The  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing beautiful  and  delicate  gradations  of  hue  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  overcome.  Few  more  hazardous  schemes  of  the  kind  can 
ever  have  been  dreamed  of  than  to  reproduce  the  faint  opaline 
blue  of  the  creeks  and  promontories  of  t  he  island  in  this  fascinating 
piece  of  artificiality ;  yet  the  thing  has  been  done.  For  evil  as 
well  as  for  good,  it  is  practically  Watteau  himself  that  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  Another  picture  reproduced  in  colours  is  Mine. 
Vigee-Lebrun's  famous  portrait  of  herself,  bare  to  the  waist, 
clasping  in  her  arms  her  little  daughter,  who  wears  a  dark-blue 
robe.  The  said  arms,  tapering  and  elegant  as  they  are,  seem 
rather  flatly  painted  ;  but  that  is  doubtless  the  fault  of  the  fair 
she-master  herself. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  a  large  number  of 
the  small  monochromes  in  autotype  which  they  circulate  at 
Christmas,  most  of  them  taken  from  well-known  paintings.  Here 
is  a  series  of  the  months,  dressed  like  exquisite  lncroyables,  after 
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Kammerer ;  Ingomar's  "  Le  Passeur,"  a  strong  fellow  carrying 
two  laughing  girls  across  a  stream ;  the  "  Tendres  Adieux  "  and 
"  Mauvais  Accueil "  of  Delort ;  Greuze's  ever-popular  "  La  Cruche 
Casse"e  "  ;  and  many  others  no  less  entertaining  or  sentimental. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

THE  principle  upon  which  Dr.  Ballantyne  has  written  his 
book  is  this — that,  instead  of  describing  the  diseases  of  in- 
fants individually,  it  is  better  to  go  fully  into  the  special  anato- 
mical and  physiological  conditions  which  modify  their  course. 
We  think  it  a  sound  one ;  but  of  course  it  presupposes  that  a 
good  knowledge  of  medicine  has  already  been  acquired  by  the 
reader,  and  therefore  is  only  suitable  for  advanced  students.  The 
diseases  which  are  peculiar  to  infants  the  author  proposes  to 
consider  in  a  future  work.  The  argument  in  the  introductory 
chapter,  proving  the  propriety  of  a  thorough  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  of  the  morbid  conditions 
which  are  apt  to  occur  during  the  earliest  years  of  life,  is  un- 
necessarily elaborate ;  it  is  surely  sufficiently  obvious  that  he 
should  be  fitted  to  minister  to  those  who  will  form  more  than 
half  of  his  patients.  We,  however,  endorse  his  opinion  that 
the  passage  of  an  examination  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  should  be  an  essential 
in  obtaining  any  diploma.  We  think  that  instruction  in  these 
subjects  should  be  given  in  children's  wards  attached  to  general 
hospitals  rather  than  in  special  ones ;  the  latter  being  more 
expensive,  inconvenient  to  teachers  and  students,  and  open  to 
other  objections.  The  author  concisely  states  the  greater  diffi- 
culties in  the  clinical  investigation  of  infantile  as  compared 
with  adult  diseases,  dependent  upon  anatomical  peculiarities  and 
want  of  full  information  concerning  the  physiology,  symptomato- 
logy, and  pathology  of  early  life,  as  well  as  certain  technical 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  examination  of  the  very  young. 
He  then  mentions  the  principal  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
diagnosing  infantile  maladies.  We  gather  that  the  qualities 
particularly  necessary  to  the  children's  doctor  are  acute  observa- 
tion, patience,  gentleness,  and  tact.  The  next  five  chapters 
are  occupied  by  a  description  of  the  anatomy  of  infancy, 
together  with  special  directions  for  the  clinical  examination 
■of  the  spine,  thorax,  abdomen,  pelvis,  and  extremities. 
Chapters  vii.  and  viii.  treat  of  the  physiology  of  the  digestive 
system,  and  full  instructions  for  the  proper  feeding  of  infants  are 
given.  The  next  three  chapters  are  upon  the  physiology  of 
dentition,  and  the  management  of  the  patient  while  it  is  proceed- 
ing;  the  peculiarities  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems, 
and  the  sp?cial  characters  of  the  urinary  and  cutaneous  arrange- 
ments. We  would  venture  to  predict  that,  when  Dr.  Ballantyne 
has  had  longer  practice,  he  will  look  with  less  suspicion  on 
the  gum-lancet.  The  instant  relief  afforded  by  its  use  in  very 
many  cases,  and  the  fact  that,  if  a  sharp  clean  instrument  be  used, 
harm  can  scarcely  result,  justify,  in  our  opinion,  somewhat 
frequent  recourse  to  it.  A  case  is  mentioned  where  he  was  very 
glad  that  he  did  not  scarify  the  gums  because  the  source  of  the 
child's  sufferings  was  subsequently  made  plain  by  a  discharge  of 
pus  from  the  ear.  This,  however,  is  open  to  the  criticism  that, 
had  the  gums  been  lanced  in  time,  the  abscess  in  the  ear  might 
quite  possibly  have  never  occurred.  The  last  two  chapters,  on 
the  hygiene  of  infancy  are  excellent ;  but  we  must  differ  from 
the  author  in  his  opinion  that  bovine  lymph  is  slightly  less 
regular  and  to  be  relied  upon  in  its  action  than  human  virus,  our 
experience  with  Dr.  Rentier's  calf-lymph  having  led  us  to  an 
exactly  opposite  conclusion. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  greater  ad- 
vances have  been  made  during  the  past  thirty  years  than  that 
of  physiology.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  this  on  comparing 
McKendrick's  excellent  text-book  of  the  subject  with  those  in  use 
in  our  student  days.  In  many  departments  it  has  attained  the 
definiteness  of  an  exact  science ;  but  there  are  certain  psychical 
problems,  e.g.,  the  nature  of  consciousness  and  the  mode  of  its 
connexion  with  the  brain-cells,  which  are  unsolved  and  not  im- 
probably insoluble.  Much  of  this  good  physiological  work  has 
been  done  in  Britain  by  Huxley,  Ferrier,  Carpenter,  Ray 
Lankester,  and  many  others,  in  spite  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
biologists  are  handicapped  by  the  Vivisection  Acts.  Of  all  the 
sciences  bearing  upon  medicine  this  is  both  the  most  abstruse  and 
the  most  full  of  interest,  and  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  medical  student  of  the  present  day  has  to  acquire  an  almost 
appalling  amount  of  knowledge,  yet  the  pursuit  ot  it  is  of  a  most 
absorbing  character,  and  he  is  aided  by  the  best  of  instructors 
and  books. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

IT  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  review  music  of  the  excellence  of 
that  composed  by  M.  de  Nevers,  which  is  not  only  melodious, 
but,  in  every  way,  of  exceptional  merit.  French  romances  are 
apt  to  be  rather  milk-and-watery,  both  as  regards  their  music 
and  their  words.    This  is  not  the  case  with  those  by  M.  de 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Diseases  of  Infancy.  By  J.  W.  Ballantyne, 
M.D.,  F.K.C.P.E.    Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd.  1891. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  By  John  Gray  M'Kendrick.  Glasgow : 
James  Maclehose  *&  Sons.  1891. 


Nevers,  who  selects  words  by  distinguished  poets,  which  his 
music  illustrates  to  admiration.  "  Etoiles  filantes  " — words  by 
M.  Jean  Richepin — is  a  very  lovely  song,  graceful,  original,  and 
extremely  well  harmonized.  Fantastical,  both  as  regards  words 
and  music,  is  another  setting  of  a  strikingly  original,  but  gloomy, 
poem  by  Richepin,  "  Le  Mort  Maudit."  "  Au  Jardin  de  mon 
Coeur"  is  also  a  very  pretty  song,  with  a  graceful  melody  and 
quaint  words  by  the  same  remarkable  poet.  "  Le  Merle  a  la 
glu  "  is  bright  and  pretty.  The  setting  of  Alfred  de  Musset's 
"  Adieu,  Suzon  "  is  quite  charming.  "  Philidor  and  Amaryllis" 
is  a  graceful  little  duet  for  two  sopranos,  which  Miss  Beata 
Francis  and  Miss  Helen  Meason  have  already  popularized  in  this 
country.  The  above  songs  are  published  by  Y.  Dusdilly  et  Cie., 
Paris,  and  here,  by  the  way,  we  must  protest  against  the  exceed- 
ing ugliness  of  the  designs  of  the  covers.  There  was  a  time 
when  French  musical  publishers  stood  alone  in  the  art  of  design- 
ing charming  wrappers  for  music  ;  but  of  late  they  have  per- 
mitted the  Italians,  notably  Ricordi,  and  even  "  ces  Anglais,"  to 
excel  them  in  this  direction.  Anything  more  deplorably  hideous 
than  the  cover  to  "Etoiles  filantes"  we  have  never  beheld.  It 
almost  spoils  our  interest  in  a  noteworthy  ballad.  "A  Brindisi" 
is  another  of  M.  de  Nevers's  compositions  which  M.  Gailhard 
has  often  sung  here  with  success  in  concerts.  It  has,  however, 
less  merit  than  the  songs  we  have  just  criticized.  An  "  0 
Salutaris"  has  all  the  requisite  religious  sentiment,  and  is  strikingly 
original.  "  Amore  in  Gondola,"  so  often  sung  by  M.  Edouard  de 
Reszk<5,  is  a  delightful  barcarole  in  sol-minor,  and,  finally,  we  have 
received  "  Un  Prelude  "  of  M.  de  Nevers  which  is  the  only  one 
of  his  compositions  for  which  we  have  almost  unreserved  praise. 
These  last-named  works  are  published  by  Schott  &  Co.,  of 
London,  Brussels,  and  Paris. 

"  Christien  Thompsen "  has  recently  set  to  music  of  a  high 
order  the  incidental  songs  and  dances  introduced  into  Shakspeare's 
Tempest  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
review  this  music  with  the  critical  attention  it  deserves  until  we 
hear  it  rendered  with  full  orchestral  and  choral  accompaniment. 
However,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  MS.  of  the 
piano  score,  it  is  undoubtedly  singularly  picturesque,  original,  and 
appropriate  to  the  splendid  themes  it  is  intended  to  illustrate. 
The  Overture  to  The  Tempest,  which  includes  a  storm,  interrupted 
by  light  and  fantastic  intervals,  intended  to  emphasize  the  fairy 
element  of  the  play,  is  a  very  notable  performance.  "  Come 
unto  these  yellow  sands,"  for  soprano,  with  chorus,  is  a  charming 
number,  written  in  the  style  of  Handel ;  and  the  setting  of 
"  Where  the  bee  sucks  "  is  the  equal  in  beauty  to  the  famous  one 
by  Arne,  which,  however,  it  in  no  sense  recalls.  The  Masque 
music  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all.  It  is  written  for  soprano  and 
contralto,  with  full  chorus,  and  includes  a  very  stately  minuet, 
recalling,  yet  not  imitating,  Rameau.  Not  less  remarkable  is 
the  music  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The  beautiful 
Prelude  to  the  play,  the  duet —  soprano  and  contralto — "  I  know 
a  bank,"  a  fine  March,  very  classical  in  tone,  and  another  minuet 
complete  this  score,  which,  when  due  justice  is  done  it,  will,  we 
feel  persuaded,  be  appreciated  at  its  value. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

BY  the  retirement  of  M.  Jouaust,  who  has,  we  believe,  handed 
over  his  business  to  M.  Flammarion,  Paris  loses  a  publisher 
who  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades  has  done  at  least  as 
much  as  any  other — we  think  more  than  any  other — to  provide 
lovers  of  pretty  books  with  what  they  love.  Issued  generally,  if 
not  invariably,  with  the  imprint  "  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles,"  on 
various  descriptions  of  choice  paper,  always  in  beautiful  type,  and 
giving  carefully  edited,  and  even  more  carefully  "  read "  texts, 
generally  embellished  by  etchings  from  the  most  eminent  hands 
of  the  day,  and  on  the  whole  sold  at  remarkably  moderate  prices, 
M.  Jouaust's  publications  have,  during  the  period  we  have  men- 
tioned, put  a  very  large  part  of  the  best  work  in  French  literature 
on  the  book-lover's  shelves,  with  all  the  mechanical  advantages 
that  a  reasonable  connoisseur  can  desire.  Some  "  whimsicals " 
have,  we  believe,  charged  against  these  pretty  books  a  somewhat 
too  great  uniformity,  and  not  enough  spontaneous  and  individual 
fancy  in  the  devising  of  title-pages  and  cuts,  letirines  and 
colophons.  But  this  is  carping,  not  criticism,  and,  as  Mr. 
Traill's  judge  remarked  of  another  matter,  "a  style  of  writing 
'ighly  to  be  deprecated."  We  have  neither  the  room  nor  the 
memory  to  mention  a  twentieth  or  fiftieth  part  of  the  books 
with  which,  either  singly  or  in  the  collections  called  Biblio- 
th'eque  artistique,  Petite  Bibliothcque  artistique,  and  so  on,  M. 
Jouaust  has  enriched  libraries.  But  we  may  cite,  just  as  they 
occur  to  us,  MM.  de  Montaiglou  and  Raynaud's  excellent  and 
much-wanted  collection  of  the  Fabliaux,  the  handsome  series  of 
sixteenth-century  Contents,  a  beautiful  issue  of  Musset's  Theatre, 
the  handy  and  charming  single-play  edition  of  Moliere  which 
M.  Vitu  superintended — but  we  perceive  that  we  should  never 
leave  off,  and  therefore  we  will  break  off,  only  hoping  that  some 
one  will  be  found  to  carry  on  the  torch  which  M.  Jouaust  has  so 
faithfully  kept  alight. 

When  one  opens  Mme.  Edgar  Quinet's  Le  vrai  dans  I'educa- 
tion  (i)  and  finds  such  sentences  as  "L'histoire  est  le  Dernier 

(1)  Le  vrai  dans  V  education.  Par  Mme.  Edgar  Quinet.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 
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Jugement  "  (as  to  which  it  may  he  observed  in  passing  that,  if  so, 
there  is  a  most  heart-breaking  number  of  Courts  of  Appeal  in 
that  judicature),  that  "  Tacite  a  refait  la  conscience  humaine," 
that  "  L'enfant  entrera  ainsi  dans  la  vie  muni  de  ces  blanches  ailes 
qui  le  soutiendront,"  &c,  there  may  be  a  slight  temptation  to 
shake  the  head  and  smile.  This  kind  of  style — "  high,  far- 
shining,  empty,"  as  it  was  once  called — is  very  well  known  in  the 
works  of  the  writer's  husband,  and  of  a  good  many  other  people, 
and  it  too  often  deserves  the  unkind  description.  However,  to 
do  Quinet  himself  justice,  there  was  usually  something  behind 
his  phrases,  and  so  there  is  behind  these  phrases  of  his  widow's. 
The  book  can  hardly  be  called  a  treatise  on  education,  and 
it  is  certainly  very  far  from  being  a  methodical  treatise  on  any- 
thing. But  it  is  a  sort  of  survey  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
day,  with  special  reference  to  the  influences  which  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  young,  and  (except  in  relation  to  religious 
matters,  where  the  weak  point  is  of  course  to  be  anticipated  and 
allowed  for  beforehand)  it  is  a  survey  of  a  sufficiently  sound 
and  reasonable  kind.  It  perhaps  requires  stronger  remedies 
than  Mme.  Quinet's  amiable  eloquence  to  cure  the  effects  of  the 
pessimist  quackery  which  has  so  long  drenched  and  drugged 
France ;  but  in  some  readers,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
her  teaching  may  act  as  a  preventive,  if  not  as  a  cure.  It  is  well 
adjusted  to  the  French  nature  ;  what  seems  slightly  ludicrous  in 
it  would  not  strike  a  Frenchman,  even  a  "  psychologist "  or  a 
"symbolist,"  as  necessarily  absurd  at  all;  and.  its  uudogmatic 
character  may  suit  those  who  would  reject  dogma.  At  any  rate, 
it  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm,  and  that  is  no  small  matter. 

Mr.  Clarke's  edition  of  the  Misanthrope  (2)  is  on  a  slighter  and 
less  ambitious  scale  than  Mr.  Markheim's,  on  which  we  com- 
mented last  week ;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  lower- 
form  school  use,  if,  indeed,  the  Misanthrope  can  be  said  to  be  an 
ordinary  lower-form  school-play.  We  hardly  think  it  is  ;  but 
undoubtedly  it  is  so  used,  and  Mr.  Clarke  has  provided  an  edition 
very  fairly  suited  for  the  use.  But  why  should  he  water  down 
"  il  se  barbouille  fort "  to  the  feeble  dictionary  version,  "  he 
compromises  himself  greatly "  ?  It  is  simply  "  he  makes  a 
great  mess  of  it,"  or  "  puts  his  foot  in  it."  And  if  Mr. 
Clarke  wanted  to  introduce  the  Plain  Dealer,  he  surely  might 
have  read  it  and  given  his  own  opinion  of  it,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  "Macaulay's  criticism  of  the  latter  play  shows  it 
to  have  been  far  more  deserving  than  the  Misanthrope  of  that 
censure  which  J.-J.  Rousseau  in  1758  poured  on  Moliere — the 
"  ridiculer  of  uprightness."  M.  Jacques  Vincent's  Vaillante  (3) 
is  good  French,  if  not  very  specially  adapted  for  an  "  Army 
Holiday  Series."  The  three  latest  additions  (4)  to  Messrs.  Fercival's 
Modern  French  Series  are  all  good.  Chain pfleury's  Violon  de 
Faience  is  always  agreeable ;  agreeable  is  too  mild  a  word  for 
Musset's  Pierre  et  Camille  and  the  Histoire  (Tun  Merle  Plane,  and 
Pecheur  d'Is/ande  is  undoubtedly  for  the  purpose  the  best  example 
of  the  latest  French  Academic  style.  All  the  editors  have  done 
their  work  well,  and  Mr.  Morich,  the  general  editor  of  the  series, 
is  particularly  to  be  commended  for  the  exactitude  with  which 
he  has  thought  out  idiomatic  correspondences  in  French  and 
English. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

LIKE  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  with  whose  views  on  the  State 
and  its  functions  he  is,  in  the  main,  in  sympathy,  M.  Paul 
Leroy  Beaulieu — The  Modern  State  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
— is  by  no  means  willing  to  admit  that  the  individual  should 
perish  and  the  State  machine  wax  more  and  more.  He  has  a 
wholesome  dislike  of  formulas  and  theories  that  are  opposed 
to  the  facts  of  experience.  He  has  a  summary  way  of  dealing 
with  the  airy  abstractions  of  socialistic  theorists.  There  is  that 
ingenious  economist,  for  instance,  Dr.  Schaffle,  who  treats  of 
the  functions  of  society  as  if  they  were  proper  to  a  real  body 
of  flesh  and  blood,  of  which  body  the  State  is  the  brain.  Such 
physiological  analogies  are,  as  M.  Beaulieu  has  no  difficulty  in 
proving,  merely  sentimental  and  fanciful.  No  doubt,  in  theory, 
the  State  is  nothing  but  beneficent,  impartial,  and  the  initiator 
of  every  phase  of  development  in  human  progress.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  it  does,  and  ever  must  while  progress  works 
in  alliance  with  stability,  lag  a  long  way  behind  the  energy 
and  foresight  of  the  individual.  The  State,  as  M.  Beaulieu 
observes,  is  an  abstraction  that  few  minds  can  grasp.  By  "  the 
Modern  State  "  he  means,  what  all  political  speakers  mean  who 
desire  to  increase  the  prerogatives  and  obligations  of  the  State — 
the  Government  of  the  day,  elected  by  the  vote  of  a  majority, 
and  almost  invariably  pledged  to  extreme  legislation,  either  in 
the  way  of  action  or  reaction.  The  Modern  State  has  "  ever 
before  its  eyes  the  terror  of  the  elector,  and  especially  of  the 
active  and  agitating  elector."  The  modern  development  of  party 
government  and  popular  control  in  France  supplies  M.  Beaulieu 
with  some  telling  illustrations  of  the  mischievous  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  heads  of  departments.    For  example,  a 

(2)  Moliert's  Misanthrope.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Clarke.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(3)  Vaillante.  Par  J.  Vincent.  "  Armv  Holiday  Series."  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Le  violon  tie  faience.  Edited  by  C.  Be'venot.  Pierre  et  Camille. 
Edited  by  W.  Dewar.  Pecheur  d'lslande.  Edited  bv  R.  J.  Morich. 
London  :  Perc  .val. 


Minister  of  Agriculture  is  expected  to  undertake  some  work  on 
a  large  scale.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  undoes  the  wise  and 
statesmanlike  labours  of  Colbert  in  the  matter  of  woods  and 
forests  at  the  bidding  of  an  ignorant  outcry  inspired  by  po- 
litical agitators.  To  be  governed  by  electoral  influence,  as 
M.  Beaulieu  thinks,  imperils  the  security  of  the  country,  and 
renders  real  progress  impossible.  His  remarks  on  legislation  may 
be  profitably  studied  by  English  readers,  many  of  whom  must 
agree  with  his  sarcastic  approval  of  the  "  'massacre  of  the  inno- 
cents '  in  the  English  Parliament,"  which  he  regards  as  "  often  the 
best  piece  of  work  it  does  in  the  whole  session."  Fussy,  ill- 
regulated  legislation,  however,  is,  as  he  shows,  common  to  the 
Modern  State  in  all  countries  where  the  voice  of  "  the  people  "  is 
manipulated  for  party  uses  by  politicians. 

The  Spirit  of  Man  (Longmans  &  Co.)  is  "  an  essay  in  Christian 
philosophy  "  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Chandler,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  author  upholds  with  much  energy  and  conviction  the  personal 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  individual  Christian  in  all  that 
concerns  knowledge  and  conduct.  The  individual,  Mr.  Chandler 
argues,  is  not  necessarily  an  individualist,  and  in  his  discourse  on 
"  Virtue  "  and  "  Freedom  "  (ch.  iv.  and  v.)  he  maintains  his  posi- 
tion with  equal  force  and  consistency.  "  Many  Christians,"  he 
observes,  "  whether  theologians  or  not,  may  resent  the  intrusion  of 
philosophy  into  matters  of  religion."  We  may  add  farther  that 
t  here  may  be  many  whose  acuteness  of  mind  is  insufficient  to  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Chandler's  subtle  distinction  between  individuality 
and  individualism.  But  he  is  fully  successful  in  proving  the 
difference  between  a  Christian  philosophy  and  a  philosophy  of 
Christianity,  with  the  result,  we  trust,  of  allaying  the  scruples  of 
those  who  look  not  kindly  upon  a  philosophy  of  religion. 

Mr.  Robert  Bruce  Boswell  has  attempted  a  hardy  task  in  his 
"new  translation"  of  Voltaire — Zadig ;  and  other  Tales  (Bell  & 
Sons) — which  is  contributed  to  the  "  Novelists'  "  sect  ion  of  Bohn's 
Libraries.  The  volume  includes  Zadig,  Candide,  and  L  Ingenu,  a 
selection  that  must  be  accounted  representative  of  all  that  is 
characteristic  of  Voltairean  irony  and  satire.  Mr.  Boswell's  ren- 
dering is  not  invariably  spirited,  though,  on  the  whole,  careful 
and  close.  But,  like  other  translators,  he  has  occasionally  miti- 
gated the  frankness  of  the  original  by  employing  a  squeamish 
paraphrase  and  giving  the  French  text  in  a  footnote.  This  kind 
of  delicacy  is  so  very  delicate  it  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  in- 
appreciable. 

Mr.  Lowell's  charming  essays — My  Study  Windows  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.) — will  be  very  welcome  to  all  who  like  pocket  editions. 
The  print  of  this  little  book  is  clear,  and  the  matter,  as  every- 
body knows,  comprises  the  best  of  Mr.  Lowell's  criticism  of  books 
and  men  and  editors. 

Mr.  Lowell  did  not  greatly  approve  of  the  "  Aldine  "  edition^ 
of  the  poets.  He  considered  the  Chaucer,  for  example,  one  of 
the  worst  of  many  bad  editions  of  that  poet.  But  he  must  have 
been  more  kindly  disposed  to  the  Spenser,  edited  by  J .  Payne 
Collier  (Bell  &  Sons),  of  which  we  have  a  reprint  in  five  volumes. 
The  Life  of  the  poet  by  Mr.  Collier  is  an  example  of  criticism 
and  research  that  has  by  no  means  been  superseded  by  the 
labours  of  subsequent  editors,  while  the  text,  type,  paper, 
and  general  making  of  these  volumes  are  almost  entirely  ad- 
mirable. 

Mr.  J.  Logie  Robertson,  in  his  edition  of  Thomson's  Seasons, 
and  the  Castle  of  Indolence  (Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press), 
exhibits  the  zeal  of  the  annotator  somewhat  exuberantly.  The 
Castle  of  Indolence  is  said  to  be  now,  "  for  the  first  time,  fully 
annotated."  Perhaps  the  same  claim  may  be  put  forth,  in  the 
like  sense,  for  Mr.  Robertson's  profuse  notes  on  the  Seasons.  The- 
full  annotation  of  a  poem  may,  of  course,  imply  much  that  is 
purely  superfluous.  We  fear  it  must  be  admitted  there  is  the 
fulness  that  is  best  described  as  a  plethora  in  Mr.  Robertson's 
annotation,  though  there  is  much,  no  doubt,  that  is  excellently 
relevant  and  illustrative. 

Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider's  Homer  in  Chios  (St.  Louis:  Sigma 
Publishing  Co.)  is  an  "  Epogee  "  of  the  age  of  Homer,  written  in 
that  trying  measure— attempted  by  Longfellow  and  Charles 
Kingsley — which  is  supposed  to  be  the  English  equivalent  to  the 
hexameter.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Snider's  poetic  narrative, 
Homer  is  presented,  together  with  Hesiod,  King  David,  and  an 
ancestor  of  Sappho,  herself  a  Sappho.  There  is  also  a  crabbed 
pedagogue,  one  Typtodes,  who  delivers  himself  of  a  pleasant 
criticism  of  the  Homeric  verse : — 

And  I  hold  the  hexameter  is  not  lit  for  your  poem, 

Which,  so  rapid  in  movement,  should  not  be  delayed  by  the  meter ; 

If  you  only  had  asUed  me,  I  could  have  told  you  a  better. 

And  many  a  better  we  could  have  "  told  "  Mr.  Snider. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Tattersall's  little  volume- 
of  verse — The  Baptism  of  the  Viking  (Simpkin  &  Co. ;  Burnley: 
Lupton)— is  the  tasteful  rendering  of  ancient  legends,  Christian 
and  Talmudic.  "  The  Legend  of  St.  Carpus,"  "  Ovin,"  and  "  The 
Rabbi  and  the  Prophet,"  are  graceful  examples  of  this  kind  of 
poetic  art.  Mr.  Tattersall's  verse  is  something  more  than  correct 
and  pleasant.  It  is  musical,  and  the  music  is  occasionally  de- 
cidedly individual  in  quality.  The  stanzas  "On  a  fine  day  m 
February,"  for  instance,  are  delicately  wrought,  and  happily 
harmonized  with  the  sentiment  of  the  poet.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  author  is  successful  in  avoiding  reminiscent  or 
imitative  notes.  "  To  a  Nightingale  "  obviously  echoes  a  iamous 
lyric  of  Shelley's,  and  "  Dying  at  Springtide,"  with  one  or  two- 
other  pieces,  are  not  less  clearly  Tennysonian. 
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~\Ve  have  also  received  Shakspeare's  Henry  the  Eighth  (Oxford  : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press),  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  with 
notes  and  introduction,  and  The  First  Book  of  the  Kings,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.  (Cambridge  :  at  the  Univer- 
sity Press),  a  recent  addition  to  the  excellent "  Smaller  Cambridge 
Bible  "  for  schools  and  bible-classes. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at 
Le  KiosauE  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

SATURDAY  CONCERT,  October  81,  at  Three.— Vocalists : 

v  ii  ,MrsiIf'JJc,hins??'  \lhs  Doru  Barnard,  Mr.  Iver  McKay,  mid  Mr.  William  Ludwie.  The 
*ull  (  rystal  Palace  Orchestra  aud  the  Crystal  Palnce  Choir.  Conductor.  Mr.  August  Mann* 
iiij-  i.H.L-iamnii-  will  include  hi  st  performance  of  "  Women  and  Roses,"  a  choral  Fettins  of 
Kpoert  t>rowninirs  i.oein,  with  OrcluMrtt  Accompaniment  (C.  A.  Lidgeyl :  the  First 
waipurgis  fciirnt  (Mendelssohn),  and  Selections  from  the  unfinished  opera  of  ••  Loreley" 
-Munk-  ,soini);  also  overture  and  Selection  "Kosamunde"  (Schubert)  and  "  Waldweben" 
jroin    Siegfried    (WagnerJ.   Seats,  numbered,  -'s.  Gd. :  unnumbered,  Is. 

PROMENADE  CONCERT,  October  31 ,  at  Eight.  Vocalists:  Miss  Marian  MeKcnzie  and 
MT.  Kobert  Newman.  The  Crystal  Palace  Military  Band.  Bandmaster,  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey, 
■Jun.   Accompanist,  Mr.  A.  J.  Eyre,  F.CO.  No  extra  charee. 

«w'i.P,rPmf,nacH  Conccrt  on  Thursday,  October  29,  in  consequence  of  the  Great  Annual  Dog 
onou  ,  OetuL  er  l'/ , '.'s  ^y. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

WITHOUT  A  MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON   LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 

81  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1806. 

Funds  in  Hand,  £4,000,000. 
Mutual  Life  Assurance, 

there  being  no  Shareholders  to  participate  in  Surplus. 

Economical  Management, 

the  Expenses  being  only  31-  per  cent,  of  the  Income. 

No  Commission  allowed  op  Agents  paid, 

the  intervention  of  a  Middleman  being  dispensed  with. 

Large  Reductions  of  Premium  yearly, 

ranging,  at  the  present  time,  from  Gl  per  cent,  thereof  to 
TOTAL  EXTINCTION  and  more. 


Annual  Premium  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  at  death, 

subject,  after  seven  years,  to  such  abatement  as  may  be  declared  year  by 
year  after  a  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities. 


Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable* 
for  first 
7  years 

40  %  thereof t 

payable 
after  7  years 

Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable  * 
for  first 
7  years 

40  %  thereott 
payable 
after  7  years 

£  s.  d. 

£  j.  d. 

£  t.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

20 

2   9  0 

0  19  8 

45 

4    9  9 

1  15  11 

25 

2  13  6 

116 

50 

5    7  6 

2   3  0 

30 

2  19  3 

13  8 

55 

6    9  6 

2  11  10 

35 

3    7  0 

1    6  10 

60 

7  15  0 

3    2  0 

40 

3  17  0 

1  10  10 

65 

9    8  9 

3  15  6 

*  A  moiety  (if  amounting  to  £10)  of  a  Member's  premium  during  the 
first  seven  years  may  remain  as  a  loan  on  the  policy. 

•f  The  Directors,  while  they  quote  a  less  reduction  than  is  now  being 
allowed,  must  not  be  understood  to  make  any  promise  as  to  future  abate- 
ment. 

CALICO  AND  FLANNEL  SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED  WITH  AIR. 

(THE   BEST   NON-CONDUCTOR  OF  HEAT.) 

CELLULAR  AERTEX 
LINEN    FITTED  SHIRTS. 

The  wearer  of  the  above  shirt  is  entirely  free  from  the  dangers  of  chill  and  cold, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  long-cloth  dress  shirt.  Perfect 
warmth  and  perfect  ventilation  are  ensured. 

"THIS   IS   THE   TRUE    AND    NATURAL    PRINCIPLE   OF  CLOTHING." 

The  Lancet. 

Cellular  Underwear  for  both  sexes,  Cellular  Sheets,  Counterpanes,  &c. 
Illustrated  Price-List  sent  post-free  on  application. 


OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
ROBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  CHE  A.PSIDE,  E.C. 

AND  FROM  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  COUNTRY  HOSIERS. 

COCOA.  IN  PERFECTION. 

F  R  Y '  S  .  C  O  C  O  k. 

Recommended  by  the  highest  Medical  Authorities  for  its 
PURITY,  SOLUBILITY,  and  EXCELLENCE. 


"Itis  an  excellent  dietetic  food  and 
beverage,  highly  nutritious,  palatable 
and  invigorating." 

(Dr.)  Q.  D.  SUTHERLAND. 

(Prof.)  J.  ALFRED  WANKLTN. 


"I  have  never  tasted  Cocoa  that  I 
like  so  well." 

Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON.  M.D.,  President 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 


ASK  FOR  "  FRY'S  PURE  CONCENTRATED  COCOA." 


C  i 


"LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions 
Post  Free 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


48s. 


DIABETES 

WHISKY. 


PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE   IJACK  &,  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATB. 
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QUEEN'S     COLLEGES,  IRELAND. 

The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  CFTEMISTRY  In  the  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  Galway.  beine 
now  VACANT,  Candidates  tbr  that  office  are  requested  to  forward  their  testimonials  to  the 
Under  Secretary,  Duhlin  Costle,  on  or  hefore  the  31st  instant,  iu  order  that  the  same  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  cuter  upon  his 
duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle,  October  20, 1891. 

"RRIGI1TON  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. — There  will  be 


an  EXAMINATION  for  SEVEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £50  per  annum  on  December 


I5th  and  16th  insts.  For  lull  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Mas tki(,  The  College,  Brighton. 

«  QATURDAY  REVIEW"  for  SALE,  from  1871  to  1887 

inclusive,  12  volumes  bound  in  cloth,  good  condition  Address,"  Review,"  21  Mincing 

Lane,  E.C. 

FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENT,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London 

will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday.  November  3,  1*Q1.  nt  Half- 
past  One  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TKXDKRS  for  the  purchase  of  the  FREEHOLD 
GROUND  RENT  (of  £787  per  annum)  and  REVERSION  of  PREMISES  at  the  corner  of 
Milk  Street, Cheipside. 

Particulars  and  Plan  of  the  Premises  to  he  had  at  this  office,  together  with  the  conditions 
of  sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside,"  Tender  tor  Ground  Rent."  be  addressed  to  the 
undersiirned  a*  this  office,  and  be  delivered  before  One  o'clonb  on  the  naid  day  nf  treaty. 
The  Commissioners  donot  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 
Parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  Agfnt.  at 
Half-past  One  o'clock  on  the  said  day,  and  be  then  prepared  (if  their  tender  be  accepted)  to 
pay  the  required  deposit  of  11  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money,  and  to  execute  an  agreement 
for  the  completion  of  the  purchase  agreeable  to  the  conditions  ol'sale. 

SeweiV  Office,  Guildhall :  HENRY  BLAKE, 

September,  1891.  Principal  Clerk. 
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INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


This  pure  Solution  is  the  best  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


D 


INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


The  safest  and  most  gentle  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  Ladiei, 
Children  and  Infants. 


8old  throughout  the  "World. 


SHIPPING. 

and    0.  MAIL  STEAMERS 


FROM  LONDON 

'I  every  week. 


TO 


•        BOMBAY,    GIBRALTAR,    MALTA.  BRINDISI, 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  pid  BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA.  STRAITS,  JAPAN,' 

AU8TRALIA.  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  and  5- every  alternate  week. 
ALEXANDRIA  

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices.  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  and  25  Cock- 
spur  Street,  LoDdon,  s.\V. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T.EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  Colonies,  calline  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES, SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.  STEAMERS  among  the  LARGEST  and  FASTEST  afloat.  High-class 
Cuisine,  Electric  Lighting.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  Good  Ventilation, and  ever  v  comfort. 

nr„y,„^r.        !   F.  GREEN  &  CO.;  1  Head  Offices  : 

manage™....  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.      /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
16  Cockspnr  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURT. 

PACING  THAME3  EMBANKMENT  AND  WHITEHALL  PLAGE,  S.W. 

These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience— namely, hot  and  cold 
water  .electric  light  and  bells,  visitors'  and  servants'  lifts  in  operation  nipht  and  day,  and 
occupy  the  finest  position  in  London,  affording  extensive  views  of  the  river(with  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance) and  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  conveniently  and 
centrally  situate  with  respect  to  the  principal  clubs,  theatres,  Arc.  The  rooms  are  all  finished 
to  suit  the  wishes  ofincoming  tenants,  and  the  rentals  include  all  rates, taxes,  water  supply, 
lighting  and  heating  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  the  services  of  all  theporters.  The 
suites  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  tothe  Superintendent.  J .  C.  Summkrfikld, 
at  the  office  on  the  premised, oi  to  IIaupton  &  Sons,  Estate  Agents,  1  Cockspur  Street  (late 
Waterloo  House),  S.W. 

HOTELS. 

TLFRA.COMBE. — ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.     Great  Health 

and  Pleasure  Resort.  Private  Marine  Esplanade.  Eight  Ltawu  Tennis  Courts.  Large 
Swimming  Bath.   Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms.  Tariff  of  Manager. 

T3EDF0RD   HOTEL,   BRIGHTON.    Old  Established. 

Unequa  led  in  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms. 
Sea-water  service.  Great  variety  of  excellent  wines.  Moderate  tariff. 

GEO.  nECKFORD,  Manager. 
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SAVE   THE  CHILDREN. 

II  I  L  D  REN'S       AID  SOCIETY. 

President — LORD  ABERDARE,  G.C.B. 


1,815  children  have  hecn  rescued  from  infamous  dens. 

5,000  are  iu  industrial  homes,  to  which  grants  have  been  made. 

7,750  children  have  been  uided  by  the  Boys'  Beadle. 

Particulars  of  how  the  children  have  been  rescued  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  will  be  sent  on  application. 

An  Emigration  Agency,  with  a  reception  house  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  maintained  for 
the  reception  of  lads  trained  in  institutions  connected  with  the  Society.  FUNDS  are 
urgently  NEEDED. 

Ba;i7.ci-s— Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom,  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


Office,  32  Charing  Cross,  S^Y. 


ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON,  Secretary. 


QITY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Square, 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Established  1807. 
Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  vear)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from 
children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  9.').  Over  401,8i0  patients  have  beeu  relieved  since  the 
jormatioii  of  the  charity  up  to  the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Society's 
Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBURY.  Treasurer. 
  JOHN  WIIU'TINGTON,  Secretary. 

WESTMINSTER   HOSPITAL,  Broad   Sanctuary,  S.W.— 

' ,  Instituted  1719._The  House  Committee  respectfully  solicit  CONTRIBUTIONS  in  aid 
ot  the  oldest  Hospital  in  London  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Additional  Annual 
Subscriptions  are  particularly  needed.  SIDNEY  M.  UUENNELL.  Secretary. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &o. 


J^OYAL       EXCH  A  N_G  E  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  a.d.  1720. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.       CLAIMS  PAID  £35,000,000. 

LIFE.    FIRE.    SEA.  ANNUITIES. 
MODERN  AND  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  ASSURANCE. 
Full  Particulars  on  application  to 
Chief  Office  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

FIRE 


TMPERIAL 

Established  1S03.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C 


INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,009.   Paid-up,  £300,000.    Total  Invested  Funds,  over  11,600,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General-Manager. 

SUN     FIRE  OFFICE. 

Founded  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1890,  £361,500,000. 

ROYAL      BANK     of     QUEENSLAND.  Limited., 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL....  £1,000,000.    SUBSCRIBED  DITTO  ....  £750,000. 
RESERVE  LIABILITY  OF  SHAREHOLDERS..   £37:,,000.     RESERVE  FUND  AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS..    £41,000.      ASSETS  OF  BANK   £1,454,303. 

London  Aqency-1  S:  2  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 
Banking  Business  with  Queensland  transacted.    Deposits  of  £50,  and  upwards, receiver! 
for  one  to  two  years  at  4  per  cent.,  and  for  three  to  five  years  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

H.  HALL  SMITH,  Secretary. 

"RANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND.— Incorporated   by   Act  of 

'     General  Assembly,  July  20,  1SG1.— Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
Head  Oj}icc—\  Queen  "Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   £900.000 

Reserve  Fund  (Invested  in  Consols)....  £20,000 

Reserve  Liability  £1,500.000 

This  Bank  prim's  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  atrencics  and  transacts  every  description 
of  banking  business  connected  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  most  favour- 
able terms. 

The  Lundon  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £60,  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars  of 
wh  ch  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 

H.  B.  MACNAB,  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THE    LIBEEATOE  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

20  BUDGE  ROW,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Reserve  Fund  £90,000. 

Shares  issued  to  December  31,  1890,  receive  live  per  cent. 

Four  per  cent,  paid  on  F  Shares  (£30  each!  during  Financial  Year  of  issue.  Five  per  cent, 
af'er  first  year. 

Five  per  cent,  paid  on  Deposits  of  £.r,00  nnd  upwards  made  for  fixed  terms. 
Deposits  of  £5  and  upwards  at  one  month's  notice  Four  per  cent. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary.  II.  TEMPLE. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBE3K  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  Two 
per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  calculated  on  minimum  mmthlv  balances,  when 
not  drawn  below  £100.  STOCK,  SHARKS,  and  ANNUITIES  Purchased  and  Sold.  SAVINGS 
DEFARTMEN  1".  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Hank  receives  small  sums  on  deposit, 
and  allows  Interest  at  the  rate  of  THREE  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  each  completed  £1. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

NEW  ZEALAND  LOAN  and  MERCANTILE  AGENCY 
COMPANY,  Limited. 
ESTABLISHED  1865. 

CapltalSubseribed   £4,000,000 

Capital  Paid-up   £862,767 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits   318,667 

 £1,181,434 

Investments  per  Balance-sheet  at  December  31,  1890    £1,204,780 

Directors. 

H.J.  BRISTOWE,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  E.  GORST,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  MUNDELLA,  M  P. 
Sir  GEORGE  RUSSELL,  Bart.,  M,  P. 
THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  CM. G. 
Sir  EDWARD  W.  STAFFORD,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Directors  issue  Terminable  Debentures  at  par  for  £50  and  upwards,  bearing  interest  *\ 
4  per  cent,  for  five  or  six  years,  and  4  J  per  cent,  for  seven  to  ten  years  ;  and  Four  per  Cent. 
Perpetual  Debentures  or  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  at  £97  per  £100. 

The  interest  is  payable  half-yearly,  on  January  1  and  July  1,  by  coupons  attached  to  tho 
Debentures,  and  by  warrants  in  favour  of  the  registered  holders  of  the  Debenture  Stock. 

The  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock  are  limited  to,  and  are  secured  by,  the  Unpaid  Capital 
(£3,137,233)  and  by  tire  investments  and  general  assets  nt'the  Company. 
Forms  of  application  can  be  obtainedat  the  offices  of  the  Company. 

HENRY  M.  PAUL,  Manager. 

Portland  House, Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SIX  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE  £5  SHARES 
WITH  BONUS, 

ENTITLING  TO  FURTHER  SHARE  OF  PROFITS. 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  Limited,  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  ALLOT- 
MENTS of  the  unallotted  balance  of  the  above  SHARES, payable  in  £1  instalments 
every  two  months.  Interest  covered  by  existing  income.  For  further  particulars- 
apply  to  the  Company's  Secretary. 

JACOB  BRIGHT,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
W.  C.  TH0MAS0N,  Secretary. 
Offices— 6  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Works— Manchester. 

'T1HE    LINOTYFE    COMPOSING  MACHINE. 

L  "  It  is  to  the  Printing  business  of  the  present  day  what  the  Inventions  o3 
Guttenberg  and  Carton  were  to  the  primitive  writing  systems  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century." 

"  A  machine  from  which  I  cannot  but  anticipate  effects  equally  extensive  and 
beneficial  to  mankiud."~The  Right  Hon.  \V.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

One  leading  daily  newspaper  which  has  used  the  Linotype  about  four  years,  and 
now  has  Forty-two  Machines  in  operation,  claims  that  it  has  saved  about  70  per 
cent,  (or  £1G,380)  in  wages  per  annum,  and  a  further  sum  which  it  previously 
spent  in  renewals  of  type. 

A  number  of  Linotvpe  Machines  are  now  in  use  in  the  offices  of  several  daily 
newspapers  in  Great  Britain. 


B 


RINSMEAD  PIANOS. 

BRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS. 
PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  TO  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
18  Wigmore  Street.  W.        Lists  free. 
Established  o\er  Half  a  Century. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  Strand  election  was  decided  on  Tuesday 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Frederick  Smith  by  the 
very  satisfactory  majority  of  3,006 — a  majority 
all  the  more  satisfactory  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
election  was  a  bye,  that  the  Unionist  candidate  was  a  per- 
fectly untried  man,  while  the  Gladstonian  has  been  ex- 
hibiting such  activity  as  he  possessed  to  the  constituency 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  the  certainty  of  the  result 
was  likely  to  exercise  its  usual  benumbing  effect  on  the 
stronger  party.  As,  however,  the  majority  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  obtained  by  the  late  First  Lord,  the 
trusted  representative  of  the  constituency  for  twenty 
years,  Gladstonians  profess  themselves  greatly  delighted. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  we  hope  it  may  be  their  lot  to  be 
so  battus  et  contents  in  every  constituency  in  the  kingdom. 

 The  Cork  contest  is  going  on  with  a  good  deal  of 

feeling,  active  and  passive.  Indeed  the  Irishman  appears 
to  be  returning  to  his  natural  condition — "  his  heart  soft 
with  whisky,  his  head  soft  with  blows,"  as  bards  sang  in 
happier  days.  North  Kilkenny  was  allowed  to  go  by  default 
to  Anti-Parnellite  No.  60,  or  whatever  the  gentleman's 
number  is,  and  the  mild  and  not-of-this-world  theology  of 
Maynooth  has  avenged  itself  of  Dr.  Kenny's  Parnellism  by 
refusing  to  let  him  prescribe  for  the  students'  maladies,  lest 
he  should  inoculate  them  with  political  heresy.  Sharp 
fights  are  also  going  on  between  the  Freeman  and  the 
National  Press,  and  in  short  all  is  bliss  and  blackthorns. 
Foreign  Almost  the  only  item  of  real  importance  in  the 
and  Colonial  Foreign  News  of  the  end  of  last  week  was  the 
Affairs.  reported  determination  of  President  Harrison 
and  his  advisers  to  make  a  spread-eagle  affair  of  the  row 
between  Chilians  and  American  sailors  at  Valparaiso.  It 
was  said  that  the  President  had  (perhaps  with  one  eye  on  a 
certain  election)  nobly  declared  that  "  he  would  have  no 
"  more  of  this  business  with  any  nation,"  and  that  Captain 
■Schley  of  the  Baltimore  had  affirmed  that  he,  Captain 
Schley,  was  "  losing  his  self-respect."  That  eminently 
respectable  representative  of  a  great  nation,  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan,  was  to  demand  satisfaction  and  to  be  supported  by 
countless  ships  of  war.  Afterwards  things  quieted  down  a 
little,  and,  indeed,  cooler  comparison  of  the  Chilian  and 
United  States  navies  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this.  The  same  consideration  seems  to  have  prevailed 
with  Chili,  if  it  is  true  that  she  refuses  to  be  bullied. 

 -The    details   of  the    Russian    famine    are  rather 

horrible.  During  the  present  week   also   news  from 

abroad  has  continued  to  "  run  small,"  the  principal 
item  of  importance  being  M.  Ribot's  pre-arranged 
answers  to  the  interpellations  of  M.  Deloncle,  a  well- 
known  colonial  Chauvinist,  and  M.  Delafosse,  who  was 
curious  about  Italy.  The  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  though,  of  course,  speaking  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  and  obviously  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  the  little 
wanton  boys  that  float  on  bladders — the  bladders  of  the 
Russian  understanding — was,  on  the  whole,  moderate  and 
becoming  in  his  tone  of  reply,  especially  in  regard  to  Italy. 
He  pooh-poohed  the  trumpery  Nice  incident,  and  passed 
slightly  over  the  pilgrimage  difficulty  with  a  vindication  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.  M.  Deloncle's  anxieties 
about  Tuat  and  other  Saharian  oases  were  allayed ;  and  we, 
for  our  part,  only  wish  that  France  to  the  south  of  the 
demarcation  line  would  behave  as  loyally  as  England  is 
sure  to  do  to  the  north.  The  peaceable  character  of  the 
Franco- Russian  entente  was  next   vaunted.     With  the 

Egyptian  part  of  the  reply  we  deal  elsewhere.  Very 

heavy  deficits  were  reported  in  the  affairs  of  the  German 
East  Africa  Company ;  and,  indeed,  all  such  Companies 
must  be  prepared  to  spoil  not  a  few  horns  before  making  a 


spoon.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Dibbs,  the 

Opposition  leader  in  New  South  Wales,  has  been  able  to 
form  a  Ministry  without  the  assistance  of  the  Labour 

party,  who  practically  turned  Sir  H.  Parkes  out.  

Ministerial  troubles  in  Canada  continue.  It  has  been 

officially  announced  from  German  East  Africa  that  Emin 
Pasha,  as  has  been  all  along  suspected,  has  been  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  attempting  to  revisit  the  Equa- 
torial Province,  and  is  making  for  the  Albert  Nyanza. 
This  is,  of  course,  flat  mutiny  in  the  first  place — for  he  was 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  his  German  employers — and  invasion 
of  the  English  sphere  in  the  second.  It  is  possible  (for 
Emin's  strategic  powers  were  never  very  great)  that  the 
natives  may  prevent  any  complication  arising  ;  but  such  a 
complication  is  not  impossible,  and  might  be  very  awkward. 

 The  insurrection  in  Yemen  appears  to  be  giving  the 

Turks  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  its  neighbourhood  to 

Aden  is  unfortunate.  Prince  Bismarck,  or  his  organ  the 

Hamburger  Nachricliten,  has  been  kind  enough  to  sketch 
out  a  paper  system  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland ;  and  doubt- 
less paper  is  a  noble  thing. 

Mr.  Balfour  finished  up  his  Lancashire  series 
Speeches,    of  speeches  last  week  at  Bury  on  Friday  and 

Accrington  on  Saturday.  On  the  first-named 
day  Lord  Hartington  spoke  also  in  Lancashire,  on  tech- 
nical education,  and  on  the  latter  day  Mr.  Morley,  un- 
veiling, at  Rochdale,  another  of  the  statues  which  are 
springing  up  so  plentifully  to  Mr.  Bright,  spoke  more  en- 
thusiastically than  Lord  Derby,  and  even  discovered  "  tole- 
"  ration"  in  Mr.  Bright's  highly  respectable  character — ■ 

which  is  what  we  own  we  never  should  have  thought  of.  

Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with  the  opening  of  the  present 
week,  though  Mr.  Balfour  was  allowed  to  rest  from  his 
labours.  On  Monday  Mr.  John  Morley  delivered  at 
Manchester  an  exceedingly  lively  and  angry  reply  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Between  these  two  eminent  persons  we 
can  afford,  like  the  Laureate,  to  "  stand  and  mark."  In 
the  character  of  markers  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Morley 
was  very  noble  on  the  baseness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  con- 
demnation of  his  former  colleagues,  but  perhaps  a  little 
elusive  of  the  fact  that  divers  of  those  former  colleagues 
have  executed  some  peculiar  evolutions  since.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  no  platform  being  handy  for  him  to  take  up 
his  return  parable,  administered  the  retort  courteous  to 
Mr.  Morley  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  on  Thursday,  and 
the  friendship  of  these  friends  was  good  to  see.  On  Mon- 
day also  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  spoke  at  Kendal,  Sir 
Henry  James  at  Bridgwater,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  at  Dundee. 
Nor  was  Mr.  Morley's  voice  quenched  on  Tuesday,  when, 
still  at  Manchester,  he  uplifted  it  to  justify  the  right  of  ten 
habitual  drunkards  who  keep  their  own  cellars  stocked  with 
spirits  and  never  go  to  bed  sober  to  keep  nine  sober  men 
from  a  daily  glass  of  beer  at  the  public-house.  For  that 
is  what  local  option  would  permit  and  what  it  logically 
means.  Mr.  Morley  also  thought  the  conduct  of  Quarter 
Sessions  "  outrageous."  But,  as  Mr.  Morley  may  be  said 
to  have  started  in  politics  with  the  principle  that  Quarter 
Sessions  are  outrageous,  he  is  less  effective  on  that  subject 
than  on  some  others.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Labouchere 
spoke  at  Bury,  and,  strange  to  say,  expressed  the  worst 
opinion  of  "  peers,  parsons,  and  pothouse-keepers."  There 
was  much  less  talk  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday ;  but  the 
Speaker  returned  to  his  favourite  subject  of  technical 
education,  and  Mr.  Courtney  made  the  principal  speech  of 
his  Cornish  tour,  as  usual,  at  Liskeard. 

A  rather  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at 
CourtT    the  Guildhall  on  Wednesday,  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  formally  welcomed  the  Lord  Chief 
J ustice  and  Mr.  Justice  Wills  on  the  resumption  of  sittings 
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there  after  nearly  ten  years'  disuse.  Would  that  a  good 
many  other  sensible  things  which  have  been  disused  in  the 
stupid  alteration-mania  of  late  years  could  be  resumed  like- 
wise I 

Great  stir  has  been  kept  in  the  newspapers 
Correspondence,  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  on  the 

Greek  question  at  Cambridge,  the  result  of 
which  we  discuss  elsewhere.  Letter -writers  of  all  kinds 
have  contributed  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  electors,  and 
have  occasionally  disclosed  their  own  want  of  it.  In  par- 
ticular, a  very  remarkable  obtuseness  seems  to  prevail  as  to 
the  reasons  by  which,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  head- 
masters of  the  great  schools  are  influenced  in  opposing 
compulsory  Greek.  Yet  these  reasons  are  capable  of  being 
stated  pretty  briefly  and  pretty  convincingly.  First,  the 
alteration  would  save  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ; 
secondly,  it  would  attract  many  more  boys  to  their  schools  ; 
thirdly,  they  would  practically  have  the  monopoly  of  Greek 
teaching.  The  most  delightful  incident  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness, perhaps,  is  the  announcement,  "  with  particular 
"  pleasure,"  by  the  Daily  News  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
was  in  favour  of  the  Grace.  This  announcement,  agreeable 
in  many  ways,  is  most  agreeable  as  showing  that  Sir 
AVilliam  Harcourt's  doctrine  of  "  Captain's  orders,  gentle- 
"  men  1 "  has  sunk  so  deeply  into  Gladstonians  that  they 
think  all  other  men  must  feel  its  truth.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  "  Greek,"  the  items  would,  no  doubt,  vote  "  Greek," 
and  if  he  said  "  No  Greek,"  they  would  vote  "  No  Greek." 
But  Tories  have  not  so  learned  either  politics  or  other 
things,  and  the  Grace  was  rejected  by  nearly  three  to 
one  on  a  large  poll.  On  Monday  morning  a  corre- 
spondence was  published  in  which  Mr.  Goschen,  having 
caught  Mr.  G.  P.  Fuller,  Gladstonian  member  for  one  of 
the  Wiltshire  divisions,  tripping,  administered  to  him  an 
awful  castigation,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Fuller 
has  "  taken  lying  down."  He  had,  indeed,  no  defence  to 
offer.  (It  is  true  that  some  days  later  his  big  brother, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  wrote  him  a  very  big  letter  to 
show  that  Mr.  Goschen  was  all  wrong ;  but  who  goes 
to  Sir  AVilliam  Harcourt  for  finance  1)  Although 
the  subject,  being  financial,  was  of  the  class  termed 
"  dry,"  the  letters  are  worthy  of  every  one's  attention. 
An  outspoken  person  now  dead  described  the  1880 
election  as  having  been  won  by  "  hard  lying."  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  produce  much  effect  that  way,  un- 
less, besides  the  hard  liars,  you  have  a  certain  number  of 
soft  believers  who  perhaps  honestly  take  and  repeat  the  lies 
on  trust.  Of  these  Mr.  G.  P.  Fuller  appears  (and  of  course 
Sir  William  also)  to  be,  and  of  such  (with  the  others) 

is  the  Kingdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Amid  a  vast  mass 

of  correspondence  on  other  subjects,  a  quaint  proposal 
of  Admiral  Cochrane  for  free  ferries  over  St.  George's 
Channel  may  be  noted.  But  why  limit  it  to  ferries  1 
Why  not  at  once  run  up  the  brave  old  motto,  "  Base  is  the 
"  slave  who  pays  "  for  anything  1  Ah  !  sweet  Jack  Cade, 
truly  wert  thou  a  "  much  misunderstood  politician."  An- 
other agreeable  person,  a  "  Norfolk  Farmer's  Daughter," 
in  reference  to  a  sketch  of  old  farming  days  in  the  Times, 
remarked  severely  on  the  "  uneducated  "  character  of  the 
farmer  who  "  deals  largely  in  provincialisms,"  and  on  the 
"  vulgarity  "  of  his  wife,  who  was  guilty  of  the  shocking 
expression  that  a  certain  "  little  chap  wanted  belly-timber." 
An  invaluable  Norfolk  Farmer's  Daughter. 

The  London  The  London  County  Council,  or  rather  its  in- 
County  corrigible  majority,  succeeded  on  Tuesday  in 
Council,  getting  the  resolution  for  purchasing  tramways 
through.  What  this  means  in  the  way  of  risk  to  the  rate- 
payers, an  article  which  we  published  last  week,  and  another 
which  we  publish  this  week,  will  show.  But  if  the  said 
ratepayers  are  roused  from  their  indifference  by  this  reck- 
less gambling  with  their  money  to  turn  out  the  gamblers 
neck  and  crop  at  the  next  election,  then  Tuesday  will  be  a 
white  day  in  London  records.  The  Council  had  previously 
provoked  a  storm  of  outcries  even  from  some  persons  not 
unfavourably  disposed  to  it  in  general  by  out-Heroding  its 
own  Herod  in  the  matter  of  licences.  To  mention  nothing 
else,  as  we  discuss  this  subject  also  elsewhere,  it  may  be 
observed  that  certain  of  its  members  actually  engaged 
counsel  to  oppose  the  granting  of  licences  in  cases  where 
they,  as  members  of  the  Council,  were  judges.  In  a  nation 
governed  by  intelligence  such  conduct  would,  of  course, 
involve  the  instant  forfeiture  of  his  position  by  the  culprit, 
and  a  heavy  penalty  besides.  As  it  was,  Messrs.  Lidgett, 
Leon,  Beachcroft,  and  McDougall  (for  it  is  well  to 
pillory  their  most  wnrespectable  names)  escaped  with  the 


mild  suggestion  from  Sir  John  Lubbock  that  they  had 
better  not  vote. 

Lord  Salisbury,  as  usual  lately,  has  been 
Miscellaneous,  fortunate  in  his  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of 

Cl.ristchurch.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  better  appointment  could  possibly  have  been  made ; 
Canon  Paget  being  a  good  scholar,  a  good  preacher,  a 
successful  tutor  and  organizer,  a  sound  Churchman  and 
politician,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  traditions  of 
"  the  House."    Nor  can  a  man  of  forty  be  considered  too 

young  for  any  post.  On  Monday  a  severe  collision  in 

the  Channel,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  lives,  was  reported.  

The  Lord  Chancellor  received  the  Lord  Mayor  elect, 
Alderman  Evans  ;  and  the  Liberation  Society  at  its 
autumn  meeting  displayed  its  usual  disinterested  zeal  for 
unloading  the  Church  of  England  of  the  thick  clay  which 

encumbers  her.  The  Bishop  of  Truro  was  enthroned  on 

Wednesday.  The  Labour  Commission  has  resumed  its- 
sittings. 

The  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting  opened 
Sport.      on  Tuesday  with  weather  bad,  though  not  so 

bad  as  that  of  the  Second  October,  and  with  a 
card  rather  full  than  interesting.  The  Criterion  Stakes, 
which  went  to  Mortgage,  was  the  principal  event.  The 
Cambridgeshire,  next  day,  had  the  advantage  of  excellent 
weather,  a  large  and  pretty  good  field,  tolerably  open 
betting,  and  a  capital  start.  It  was  won  by  Mr.  Fulton's- 
Comedy,  who  had  started  at  equal  odds  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  Memoir.  Memoir,  however,  was  quite  beaten 
off;  but  Lord  Hastings's  Breach  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Dei'elict  fought  it  out  with  Comedy,  running  second  and 
third.  Unfortunately  the  previous  running  of  the  winner 
had  been  so  inconsistent  with  this  result  that  the  Stewards 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  it.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the 
other  races  were  the  Selling  Stakes,  which  were  won  welt 
by  Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor's  Thessalia,  and  the  New  Nursery 
Plate,  which  fell  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  Queen 
of  the  Biding.  The  third  day  opened  with  a  capital  race 
in  the  Subscription  Stakes,  where  Galloping  Queen  and' 
Lorette  ran  a  dead  heat,  and  Marvel,  the  third,  was  but  a 
head  behind.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's  Orme,  with 
heavy  odds  on  him,  justified  them  by  winning  the  Dewhurst 
Plate  easily,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  Mr.  Houldsworth's* 
Orvieto,  contrary  to  expectation,  and  with  more  than  a 
stone  the  worst  of  the  weights,  ran  away  from  Lord' 
Zetland's  Patrick  Blue,  who  had  been  made  a  strong 
favourite  for  the  Free  Handicap. 

It  seems  probable  that  Colonel  Hewett,  who 
Obituary,     died  this  week  at  Southampton,  at  the  age  of 

ninety-six,   was   actually   the   last  Waterloo 

officer.  Lady  Quain,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most 

popular  of  doctors,  had  many  friends ;  and  Mr.  Wallis,. 
late  of  South  Kensington,  was  one  of  our  chief  authorities 

on  art  as  applied  to  manufactures.  Dr.  Scrivener  was- 

probably  the  first  living,  and  certainly  the  first  living  Eng- 
lish, scholar  in  New  Testament  Greek. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  week — 
Books,  &c    though   not   an  English   one — is  the  third 

volume  of  the  remarkable  Memoires  de  Marbot 
(Paris :  Plon),  of  which  we  shall  hope  to  speak  at  length. 

 Mr.  Lecky,  like   Mr.  Buskin,   has  appeared  with 

Poems  (Longmans).  We  do  not  observe  Ephippia  bovis  on 
the  cover,  but  it  certainly  should  be  there.  An  inte- 
resting life  of  the  "  fightingest "  of  English  soldiers,  General 
Craufurd  (Griffith  &  Farran)  ;  the  Reminiscences  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cope,  RA.  (Bentley);  and  a  capital  poetry-book 
for  boys,  entitled  Lyra  Heroica,  and  edited  by  Mr.  W.  E» 
Henley  (Nutt  or  Methuen),  may  be  mentioned. 


COUNTY  COUNCIL  LICENSING. 

AFTER  the  scandalous  misconduct  of  their  licensing  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  clear  that  the  London  County  Council 
might  do  worse  than  act  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  them- 
selves, and  present  an  humble  petition  to  Parliament  to  be 
relieved  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them.  Not  that  there 
was  the  smallest  need  for  Mr.  Grigsby's  very  frank  con- 
fession of  incapacity.  Their  burlesque  of  justice  in  the 
cases  of  Messrs.  Akkersdyke  and  Temenia  more  than 
sufficed  to  show  that  the  majority  of  the  Council  either  do 
not  understand  the  judicial  powers  they  are  called  upon  to 
exercise,  or  are  willing  to  abuse  those  powers  to  further  their 
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•own  fanatical  aims.  If  they  do  not  know  their  function,  it 
cannot  be  for  lack  of  instruction ;  for  at  every  meeting  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  been  assiduous  in  enlightening  their 
ignorance  or  in  correcting  their  ridiculous  pretensions. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Chairman  allowed  them  an 
unchecked  course.  He  could,  by  rightly  and  promptly 
using  his  authority,  have  avoided  the  unpleasant  position 
he  was  compelled  to  assume.  But  Sir  John  Lubbock 
begged  the  plain  issue  before  him.  Instead  of  pronouncing 
at  once  upon  the  preposterous  claims  of  four  members  of 
the  Licensing  Committee  to  be  heard  through  counsel,  he 
allowed  that  counsel  to  give  his  reasons  for  claiming  to 
represent  them.  Now,  if  these  four  members  had  been  of  a 
sudden  struck  of  a  palsy,  and  incapable  of  speech,  there  had 
been  some  pretext  for  such  a  claim.  But  they  were  all  per- 
fectly able  to  appear  and  to  speak.  There  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  Council's  rules  of  procedure  should  be  per- 
mitted to  lapse  on  their  behalf.  To  hear  their  reasons  for 
claiming  to  be  represented  by  counsel  was  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  to  allow  counsel  to  give  his  reasons  for 
claiming  to  represent  them.  Had  the  Chairman  followed 
the  former  course,  he  could  have  nipped  in  the  bud  the 
attempt  of  these  four  Councillors  to  act  as  prosecutors  and 
judges  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Akkersdyke  and  Temenia. 
And  he  would  have  saved  himself  the  undignified  position 
of  giving  a  fruitless  casting  vote  on  a  question  that  never 
should  have  arisen.  When  Mr.  AkKersdyke's  application 
for  the  renewal  of  his  dancing  and  music  licence  came 
on  for  hearing,  the  shyness  of  Messrs.  Lidgett,  Leon, 
Beachcroft,  and  McDougall  was  very  soon  explained. 
Mr.  Akkersdyke  has  occupied  licensed  premises  near  the 
Tower,  without  reproach,  for  six  years.  The  other  applicant, 
Mr.  Temenia,  has  conducted  for  sixteen  years  a  similar 
establishment  in  that  neighbourhood,  without  incurring 
•any  complaints  from  the  police.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  these  landlords  have  expended  large  sums  of  money 
in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Council,  and  the 
work  required  has  been  executed  within  the  prescribed 
times,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Council's  architect.  The 
district  inspector  of  police  testified  to  the  good  conduct  of 
both  houses.  There  was  not,  in  fact,  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary  put  forward  at  the  Council's  meeting.  But 
Messrs.  Lidgett  and  the  rest,  who  with  their  fellow-Com- 
mitteemen  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  facts,  appear  to  have 
misliked  the  fair  record.  They  determined  to  retain  unto 
themselves  counsel,  doubtless  imagining  that,  should  they 
be  permitted  this  extravagance,  the  witnesses  they  had 
provided  must  necessarily  follow.  Their  fondest  imaginings 
were  realized.  Counsel  was  heard  and  witnesses  were 
called— witnesses,  literally,  out  of  the  dark,  whose  evi- 
dence, in  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  entirely  in- 
admissible in  a  court  of  justice,  even  if  it  had  proved 
to  be  of  any  weight.  As  it  was,  the  "evidence"  was 
wholly  inadequate.  There  were  missioners,  or  "  evan- 
"  gelists,"  who  had  never  been  within  the  house  they 
complained  of,  whose  complaints  were  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  vague  generalities  of  sentiment  and  pre- 
judice. And  there  was  a  foreign  sailor  who  said  he  had 
been  robbed,  when  drunk,  at  one  of  these  dancing  halls— 
an  event  that  might  have  occurred  anywhere,  without 
involving  innocent  persons  in  worse  misfortune,  and  robbing 
decent  seafaring  folk  of  harmless  and  necessary  recreation. 
Yet  this  kind  of  "evidence"  was  allowed  to  outweigh 
every  consideration  of  justice.  The  intolerant  majority  of 
the  Council,  acting  as  a  canting  tribunal  of  morals,  re- 
fused Messrs.  Akkersdyke  and  Temenia  renewals  of  their 
licences. 

This  triumph  of  bigotry  was  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority.  The  decision  in  the  first  case  was  supported 
by  37  votes  against  17,  despite  the  protest  of  the  Chair- 
man and  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Mr.  Fardell,  the 
€hairman  of  the  Licensing  Committee,  who  has  since  re- 
signed his  office.  By  their  decision  in  these  licensing  cases 
the  County  Council  have  outraged  justice,  and  committed 
a  disgraceful  breach  of  faith.  It  was  well  understood  on 
both  sides  that  renewal  of  these  licences  was  subject  to 
oertain  conditions,  which  conditions  Messrs.  Akkersdyke 
and  Temenia  completely  fulfilled.  If  the  County  Council 
consider  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  in  such 
•conditions,  nothing  in  their  relations  with  managers  and 
landlords  that  involves  their  honour,  it  is  clear  that  they 
must  either  reform  or  be  reformed,  or  a  large  section  of  the 
public  must  do  without  any  places  of  amusement.  For 
managers  cannot  be  expected  to  risk  their  capital  at  the 
caprice  of  the  bigots  that  dominate  the  Council.    Mr.  R.  B.  . 


Brett,  we  observe,  is  hopeless  of  any  remedy,  save  a  "  clean 
"  sweep  "  of  these  persons  at  the  coming  election.  He  is 
grieved,  perhaps,  that  such  things  should  be  done  in  the 
name  of  Liberalism,  and  is  quite  sure  that  no  slur  is  cast 
upon  the  party  by  the  antics  of  a  "  progressive  "  Council. 
But  Mr.  Brett  is  a  little  inconsistent  in  blaming  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  follies  of  the  County  Council.  Surely,  faith 
in  a  popular  assembly  and  in  the  wisdom  of  a  popular  vote 
is  the  first  article  in  the  Liberal  creed  %  It  is  the  people, 
not  the  Legislature,  that  elects  County  Councils,  and  it  was 
a  majority  of  the  people  called  Liberals  that  carried  the 
Lidgetts  and  the  rest  of  the  progressiv(  8  into  the  London 
County  Council.  If  only  the  whole  body  of  electors  should 
vote  at  the  next  election,  Mr.  Brett's  "clean  sweep" 
might  be  even  cleaner  than  he  would  desire.  A  more 
hopeful  solution  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Grigsby,  who  was  one 
of  the  majority  in  the  licensing  discussion.  But  before  he 
was  won  over  to  the  McDougall  interest,  he  suffered  much 
through  a  wavering  of  the  mind.  The  agonies  of  "  wobbling  " 
are,  indeed,  acutely  reflected  in  his  interesting  letter.  He 
seems  to  have  fully  measured  the  intolerable  harshness  and 
injustice  for  which  he  eventually  cast  his  vote.  Then,  re- 
flecting after  the  act,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  it 
"  would  not  be  an  unwise  step  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
"  mentto  transfer  the  jurisdiction  we  now  have  over  licences 
"  to,  say,  the  senior  magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  L  aving  to  us, 
"  if  we  wish,  the  task  of  instituting  proceedings  for  the 
"  refusal  of  licences."  What  could  be  added  to  this  self- 
criticism?  It  is  what  everybody  has  been  saying.  The 
process  could  be  really  comprehensive.  The  Council  might 
thus  be  eased  by  degrees  of  public  cares,  and  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Grigsby  rest  from  wavering. 


EGYPT. 

IT  is  not  at  all  uninteresting  to  compare  the  words  of  Mr. 
Morley,  in  his  furious  attack  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
Manchester,  last  Monday,  in  reference  to  Egypt,  with  the 
utterances  of  M.  Bibot,  on  the  same  day,  in  reply  to  the 
interpolation  of  M.  Deloncle.  The  former  confirm  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way  what  we  have  before  said  here  on  the 
alarm  which  has  been  created  in  the  Gladstonian  party 
since  Mr.  Gladstone,  piloted  by  Mr.  Morley  himself, 
spoke  those  memorable  words  of  unwisdom  at  Newcastle, 
the  other  day.  Not  only,  it  may  be  supposed,  have  those 
few  sober  members  of  the  party  who  do  know  something 
about  foreign  politics  pointed  out  what  a  kourbash  for 
their  own  backs  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  will  provide 
in  case  they  should  win  their  way  to  Downing  Street;  but 
it  may  be  guessed  that  they  have  discovered  that  the 
mere  "chucking"  of  Egypt  as  a  sop  to  France  would 
be  anything  but  welcome  to  their  own  party.  Accordingly, 
besides  the  audacious  attempt  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone 
"  actually  "  say  something  entirely  different  from  that  which 
he  actually  said,  they  have  poured  forth  explanation  after 
explanation,  disclaimer  after  disclaimer,  on  the  subject. 
And  now,  last  of  all,  we  find  Mr.  Morley  protesting  and 
vowing  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  hand  over 
Egypt  to  France,  that  "  no  Liberal  "  (he  means  Gladstonian) 
"  would  agree  to  hand  Egypt  either  to  France  or  to  bar- 
"  barism."  Of  course  this  language,  after  the  perfectly 
different  language  used  by  Mr.  Morley  himself  and  his 
chief,  is  valueless  in  itself.  But  it  is  very  valuable  as 
showing  that  Mr.  Morley,  and  probably  his  chief  also,  are 
conscious  that  they  made  a  grave  tactical  error. 

We  shall  also  find  it  not  without  use  as  illuminating  the 
reply  of  M.  Bibot  to  M.  Delon'cle.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  cue  of  the  Gladstonian  haute  politique 
(so  far  as  such  a  thing  exists)  to  set  up  an  understanding 
with  Republican  France  instead  of  an  understanding  with 
the  Monarchical  Central  European  Powers ;  and  without 
supposing  that  M.  Ribot  and  Mr.  Morley  put  their  heads 
together,  we  may  guess  that  the  latter  did  not  speak  with- 
out some  general  idea  of  the  line  likely  to  be  taken  by  the 
former.  M.  Ribot  on  his  part  made  a  transparent  reference 
to  "the  English  public" — by  which  (Heaven help  him  !)  he 
meant,  of  course,  the  Gladstonians — and  the  change  of  its 
attitude.  He  showed  judgment  in  not  hampering  his  Eng- 
lish friends  by  too  blusterous  language,  being  mild  and 
almost  patelin  in  his  phraseology.  Yet  when  his  speech  is 
examined  it  will  be  found  that  Fiance  is  in  no  better  dis- 
positions than  before.  M.  Ribot  actually  confesses  that 
France  authorized  the  police  regulations  which  she  has 
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lately  been  contesting,  and  yet  says  that  she  contested  them 
because  they  were  not  in  harmony  with  her  views — a  gloss 
on  authorization  of  the  most  remarkable  character.  And 
his  offer  for  the  future  is  "  to  give  guarantees  for  the  neutral  i- 
"  zation  of  Egypt  when  the  evacuation  is  effected."  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  wise  Englishman  will  for  a 
moment  accept  this  as  sufficient.  When  the  re  organization 
of  Egypt  is  completely  effected ;  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  from  the  South;  when,  by  the  removal  or  evasion 
of  the  impediments  to  clearing  off  debt,  the  country  is  able 
to  maintain  a  larger  army,  and  re-establish  her  dominion 
over  districts  which  can  never  be  allowed,  consistently  with 
her  safety,  to  be  independent  or  subject  to  others ;  when  the 
improvements  in  civil  administration  and  in  the  judicature 
are  solidly  established,  then  a  wise  English  Minister  may 
consent,  and  will  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  original 
undertaking  in  consenting,  to  come  out.  But  this  could 
never  be  on  the  understanding  that  England  was  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  common  exclusion  with  other  Powers.  It  would 
have  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  with  an  understanding  that  in 
case  of  need  she,  and  no  other  than  she,  shall,  except  in  case 
of  her  own  refusal,  undertake  the  office  of  restoring  order. 
Nothing  less  than  this  will  satisfy  Englishmen,  nothing  less 
is,  indeed,  compatible  with  the  very  terms  of  our  original 
undertaking. 


NAVAL  GUNS  AS  BEFORE. 

THE  good-nature  of  the  Prince  of  AVales  allowed  of 
the  closing  of  the  Naval  Exhibition  in  a  graceful 
manner.  It  was  deservedly  successful  to  the  end.  Com- 
plaints have  been  heard  that,  if  the  weather  had  only  been 
a  trifle  more  tolerable — or,  rather,  a  trifle  less  intolerable — 
throughout  the  summer,  the  financial  success  would  have 
been  greater  than  it  was.  The  number  of  visitors  might 
have  reached  three  million,  instead  of  only  turning  two  and 
a  half.  This  is  probable  enough  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  deficiency  will  not  be  the  cause  of  loss  to  the  managers 
of  the  Exhibition.  In  every  other  respect  it  has  been 
by  far  the  most  successful  Exhibition  of  our  time.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  reported  to  have  given  a  notable  impulse 
co  the  recruiting  of  boys  for  the  navy — which  is  a  prac- 
tical result  no  other  Exhibition  can  well  rival.  Its 
historical  and  artistic  interest  has  been  already  amply 
insisted  on  here.  Until  it  was  held  few  would  have  be- 
lieved that  such  a  mass  of  relics,  and  of  evidence,  could 
have  been  collected  to  illustrate  the  obscure  history  of  the 
English  navy.  The  wish  that  some  permanent  use  could  be 
made  of  the  mass  of  interesting  things  collected  is  natural  j 
and,  though  we  do  not  approve  of  the  favourite  modern 
practice  of  collecting  all  a  country's  wealth  in  relics  into  a 
few  central  buildings,  we  agree  with  those  who  desire  to  see 
some  addition  made  out  of  the  exhibits  to  the  collection  at 
Greenwich.  One  permanent  record  of  the  Exhibition  might 
surely  be  made  with  no  great  difficulty  in  the  shape  of  a 
folio  of  reproductions  of  Lely's  fine  portraits  of  the  flag 
officers  in  the  second  Dutch  war.  Processes  are  not  always 
a  j°v — nor  even  often — but  some  are  better  than  others, 
and  among  them  one  might  be  selected  which  would  be 
tolerable,  and  not  too  costly. 

It  is  perhaps  wholesome,  but  it  is  certainly  unpleasant, 
that  the  same  paper  which  announces  the  closing  of  the 
Exhibition  also  contains  the  two  following  pieces  of  in- 
formation—first, that  H.M.S.  Anson  is  ordered  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  "  efforts  will  be  made  to  replace  the  defects 
"  in  the  67-ton  gun  in  time  to  allow  of  the  Channel 
"  Squadron  programme  being  carried  out "  ;  and,  second, 
that  "  a  serious  defect  has  been  discovered  in  one 
"  of  the  67-ton  guns  of  the  battleship  Howe,  at  pre- 
"  sent  anchored  in  Portland  roadstead."  It  is  added  that 
the  defects  of  the  Anson's  gun  will  probably  not  be  made 
good  in  time.  As  regards  the  Howe's  gun,  "  the  injury  is 
"  of  such  a  character  that  it  has  been  deemed  prudent  to 
"  abandon  the  use  of  the  weapon  until  it  has  been  over- 
"  hauled."  So  the  Howe  is  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  to  go 
into  hospital  with  the  Anson.  Be  it  observed  that  the 
Howe's  gun  has  been  fired  comparatively  few  times  since 
it  was  tested.  Both  guns  are  injured  in  the  inner  or  A 
tube.  In  short,  half  the  battleships  of  our  new  and 
improved  Channel  Squadron  will  be  unfit  for  service  for 
months.  Some  time  ago  we  were  solemnly  asked  to  con- 
sider the  significance  of  the  immense  increase  in  thick- 
ness of  plates  and  size  of  guns  in  modern  navies.  It 
would  appear  to  signify  that  they  may  be  very  grand  to 
look  at,  but  are  not  fit  to  be  used.      The  mania  for 


big  guns  is  not  to  be  easily  cured.  To  be  sure  it  is  an 
old  folly,  as  may  be  learnt  from  a  letter  of  Admiral 
Keppel's  published  by  the  Times  almost  cheek  by  jowl  with 
these  notices  of  our  modern  blunders.  The  officer  who  was 
rather  cruelly  nicknamed  the  "  Cautious  Leeshore,"  and 
unjustly  accused  of  want  of  heart,  was  pestered  with  clumsy 
guns  in  his  time.  He  had  to  point  out  that  the  42-pounder 
was  too  big  for  the  lower  deck  of  a  first-rate,  and  might  be 
profitably  replaced  by  a  smaller  gun  which  could  be  used 
more  easily  and  more  often.  Admiral  Keppel  understood, 
and  contrived  to  make  Lord  Sandwich  understand,  that  when 
a  gun  is  big  enough,  there  is  no  advantage  in  having  a  yet 
bigger,  but  the  reverse,  beciuse  the  heavier  weapon  is  the 
greater  burden,  and  the  more  difficult  to  handle.  What 
was  true  of  guns  throwing  a  bullet  of  42  lbs.  or  32  lbs.  is 
true  of  the  67  ton  and  the  29-ton  gun.  The  smaller 
weapon  will  do  all  the  work  required,  and  has  the  inestim- 
able advantages  of  being  easier  to  manage,  less  burden  to 
the  ship  which  carries  it,  and  much  safer  for  the  men  who 
use  it.  Yet  we  cling  to  the  ponderous  gun  in  spite  of  its 
proved  defects,  and  we  call  ourselves  more  scientific  than, 
our  fathers.    Perhaps  we  are. 


"HIT  HIM!  HE'S  DOWN!" 

THOSE  who  take  an  interest  in  foreign  politics  (may 
their  number  never  be  less,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
more  !)  may  read  with  considerable  advantage  an  article 
which  has  appeared  in  the  National  Review  for  November.  It 
is  signed  "  A  Prussian,"  and  is  in  such  an  extraordinary  lingo 
that  at  least  it  can  hardly  have  been  written  by  any  English- 
man. There  is  considerable  Derhheit  in  its  opening,  which, 
put  into  even  less  conventional  words,  amounts  to  this  : — 
"  Prince  Bismarck's  organs  say  he  is  going  to  make  it  hot 
"  for  distinguished  personages  by  '  revelations.'  Let  us  make 
"  it  hotter  for  him  first."  And  this  the  writer  proceeds  to 
do  as  well  as  he  can.  We  do  not  observe  that  his  own  reve- 
lations are  very  remarkable.  There  may  be  a  few  things  in 
them  not  before  known,  or  known  to  only  a  few ;  but  the 
principal  points  are  taken  from  or  supported  by  quotations 
from  well-known  books  like  those  of  the  Biischlein,  and  of 
MM.  TnouvENEL  and  Rothan.  Speaking  as  persons  who  have 
paid  fair  attention  to  the  politics  of  the  time  concerned — the 
ten  or  dozen  years  between  the  War  of  1859  and  the  War  of 
1870 — we  may  say  that  the  reading  of  the  paper  has  not 
made  any  new  world  swim  very  sensibly  into  our  ken.  Its 
interest,  however,  is  independent  of  this,  and  lies  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment  brought  against  the  Prince.  They 
are,  collecting  them,  that  he  did  not,  as  he  might  have  done 
between  1859  and  1862,  utilize  Russian  hatred  of  Austria; 
that  he  "  framed  his  programme  "  in  1 886,  when  Prussia  and 
Austria  were  at  last  aux  prises,  "  with  extreme  abstinence  " ; 
that  he  was  deeply  culpable  in  "  throwing  Cerberus  a  sop 
"  in  the  shape  of  a  German  grand-duchy  [Luxemburg  the 
"  '  Prussian'  means]  in  1867  ";  that  he  put  off  the  War  of 
1870  too  long,  and  did  not  sufficiently  "  improve  its  decision  " 
when  it  came.  In  short,  but  for  the  extraordinary  valour 
and  value  of  German  troops,  German  diplomacy  would  have 
been  repeatedly  landed  in  a  difficulty  by  the  Chancellor ; 
indeed,  the  nation  is  to-day  "in  even  greater  jeopardy  than 
"  before,"  by  his  fault. 

Now  we  are  hearty  partisans  of  the  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  Germany;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
uncompromising  admirers  of  Prince  Bismarck.  He  has 
himself  too  often  compromised  his  dignity  and  his  reputa- 
tion during  his  enforced  retirement,  and  we  do  not  hold 
him  to  have  been  at  any  time  a  great  friend  or  a  great 
lover  of  the  English  nation.  But  if  any  considerable 
number  of  "  A  Prussian's  "  countrymen  are  caught  by  this 
attempt  to  belittle  his  achievements,  we  are  profoundly 
sorry  for  them.  And,  without  any  "if"  at  all,  we  are 
more  profoundly  sorry  for  those  who  think  to  curry  favour, 
or  those  who  are  capable  of  having  favour  curried  with 
them,  by  stuff  so  venomous  and  foolish  that  persons  who 
"seek  noon  at  fourteen  hours"  will  probably  guess  it  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  Prince  himself  to  cause  a  reaction. 
It  pleases  a  certain  silly  sort  of  Prussians,  and  even 
Germans  generally,  no  doubt,  to  think  that  the  Prussian 
army  was  a  thunderbolt  of  war  which  only  had  to  be 
launched  to  annihilate  adversaries.  And  it  pleases  them  to 
think  that  at  any  moment  of  the  last  thirty  years  Europe 
could  have  been  tied  to  the  tail  of  Prussia's  chariot. 
Every  military  critic  knows  that  the  first  belief  is  absurd,. 
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and  every  competent  politician  that  the  second  is  "  lunacies." 
Prussia,  as  it  pleases  "  A  Prussian  "  to  forget,  was  detested 
in  Germany  thirty  years  ago ;  and,  if  she  had  been  once 
suspected  of  inviting  in  Russia  to  overawe  Austria,  the 
detestation  would  have  increased.  Any  overweening  in 
1 866  would  have  brought  on  her  the  union  which  "  A 
"  Prussian  "  admits  might  have  been  fatal.  In  the  Luxem- 
burg business  this  danger  was  repeated,  with  heavier  odds 
against  Prussia.  In  the  War  of  1870,  as  in  that  of  1866, 
the  Prussian  army  had  all  the  luck  on  its  side,  and  even 
then,  had  the  German  demands  been  greater,  a  reaction  was 
possible,  while  everybody  knows  that  such  "jeopardy"  as 
there  is  now  is  owing  to  the  over-"  improvement "  of  the 
war  by  taking  Alsace  Lorraine.  All  the  success  which 
Germany  (Prussia)  had  during  this  period  was  due,  first,  to 
fortune,  next  to  the  cautious  fashion  in  which  Prince 
Bismarck  groped  the  way  for  her  through  difficulties  such 
as  have  beset  few  statesmen.  Had  he  pursued  the  course 
which  his  critic  thirty  years  after  date  recommends,  it  is  at 
least  on  the  cards  that  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  would  now 
be  in  something  like  the  state  to  which  Napoleon  reduced 
it,  and  that  "  A  Prussian"  and  his  likes  would  now  be  throw- 
ing the  blame  on  Bismarck.  Ingratitude  is  an  ugly  thing, 
and  folly  is  an  ugly  thing ;  but  folly  and  ingratitude  com- 
bined are  a  right  hideous  pair. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  v.  CHILI. 

THERE  can  be  no  question  that  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  to  demand  explanation  of,  or  even 
reparation  for,  the  attack  made  on  its  sailors  at  Valparaiso 
is  absolutely  "  correct."  Men  belonging  to  the  warship 
Baltimore  have  been  attacked,  whether  in  a  tavern  or  the 
street,  whether  partly,  wholly,  or  not  at  all  through  their 
own  fault,  does  not  matter  a  whit.  Neither  in  one  place 
nor  the  other,  neither  with  or  without  provocation,  had  the 
Chilian  "  rotos  "  any  right  to  kill  or  wound  them.  Since 
there  has  been  killing  and  wounding,  the  United  States  has 
ample  technical  justification  for  insisting  on  an  apology  and 
indemnity  from  the  Government  of  Chili.  It  is  no  answer 
to  point  out  that  the  United  States  have  been  guilty  of 
faults  of  manner  or  conduct  towardsXhili,  and  it  is  futile 
to  remind  them  of  the  excesses  of  lynchers  in  A  merican 
cities.  When  a  Government  is  content  to  be  represented 
by  the  stamp  of  person  the  United  States  has  sent  as 
Minister  to  Santiago,  and  when  a  President  can  sign 
despatches  written  in  the  style  of  a  gushing  newspaper 
reporter,  there  will  probably  be  faults  of  conduct  and 
manner.  But  if  there  were  ten  times  as  many,  American 
citizens  would  still  not  be  liable  to  be  stabbed  at  discretion 
by  a  Chilian  mob.  As  for  the  tu  quoque  about  the  lynchers, 
it  is  little  better  than  silly  in  the  first  place,  because 
Americans  have  not  yet  lynched  the  members  of  a  foreign 
man-of-war  crew,  and,  in  the  second,  because  the  excesses 
of  their  vigilance  committees  would  afford  a  quite  legitimate 
ground  for  a  declaration  of  war  to  any  foreign  Power 
which  felt  sufficiently  aggrieved  by  them  and  thought  itself 
able  to  make  war  on  the  United  States.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  States  can  make  war  on  Chili  with  prospect 
of  final  success  if  they  please,  and  this  is  a  fact  which 
the  Chilian  Government  will  be  wise  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. 

There  is  a  quotation  which  is  probably  familiar  to  the 
Chilians,  to  the  effect  that  the  blood  will  not  be  quite  a  river. 
It  is  commonly  used  by  the  Spaniards  when  a  quarrel 
begins  with  many  words  and  promises  to  end  with  them. 
In  this  case  there  will  be  no  river  of  blood.  The  Chilian 
Government  must  be  very  well  aware  that  it  would  be 
mad  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States.  It  is  within  its 
power  to  cause  its  big  neighbour  much  trouble  and  expense; 
but  in  the  long  run  defeat  would  be  certain,  and  the  longer 
the  run  the  greater  the  ultimate  cost  to  it.  Therefore, 
the  Chilian  Government  will  no  doubt  apologize,  and  pay 
up  after  some  argument,  taking  the  opportunity  to  teach 
its  mob  to  keep  its  hands  off  foreigners.  We  do  not  know 
that  any  other  people  will  have  reason  to  regret  that  the 
lesson  is  taught.  The  Chilian  lower  orders  are  a  mixture, 
in  nearly  equal  proportions,  of  the  most  pugnacious  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  most  ferocious  of  the  native  South 
Americans.  They  were  always  sufficiently  predisposed  to 
violence,  and  the  recent  revolutionary  troubles  have  aggra- 
vated their  pugnacity.  It  is  very  possible  that,  if  they  are 
not  well  warned  now,  the  heat  of  their  temperament  may 


mislead  them  into  other  excesses  of  the  same  kind  against 
other  foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
have  no  serious  motive  for  a  quarrel  with  Chili,  though 
politicians  have  a  strong  one  for  waving  the  banner 
when  elections  are  at  hand.  Their  diplomacy  has  at 
all  times  behaved  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Lord 
Peter's  bulls,  and  of  late  it  has  been  fonder  than  ever 
of  keeping  a  perpetual  coil,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  gone  to 
the  length  of  forcing  on  a  war.  It  will  hardly  do  so 
in  the  present  case,  if  only  for  the  reason  given  by  the 
Chilian  representative  at  Washington.  The  United  States 
— or  at  least  the  Republican  politicians,  who  are  at 
present  in  power — have  a  real  wi>h  to  form  some  kind  of 
union  with  the  South  American  Republics.  The  States  are 
not,  as  far  as  can  ba  seen,  prepared  for  a  general  war  of 
conquest,  and  it  is  their  interest  not  to  frighten  or  very 
seriously  anger  the  Governments  with  which  they  wish  to 
make  alliances.  A  policy  of  aggression  on  Chili  would 
certainly  frighten  every  Republic  in  Spanish  South  America. 
It  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  Americans  that  their  com- 
merce with  the  Southern  continent  is  so  limited  as  it  is  ; 
but  they  are  sufficiently  well  aware  that  it  can  only  be 
extended  by  the  good-will  of  the  South  Americans.  The 
riot  at  Valparaiso  is  unfortunately  a  very  serious  sign  that 
the  mob  of  Chili  has  been  brutalized,  and  its  Government 
weakened,  by  the  late  civil  war.  These  were  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  what  appears,  more  clearly  as  the  evidence 
is  published,  to  have  been  a  criminal  adventure  conducted 
with  extraordinary  ferocity.  Great  tact  and  firmness  will 
be  required  by  the  new  Government,  if  it  is  to  make  good 
the  damage  done  to  the  character  of  the  country.  It  may 
be  very  sure,  however,  that  its  task  will  become  impossible 
if  the  mobs  of  the  seaports  are  allowed  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  may  safely  avenge  the  real  or  imaginary 
misconduct  of  foreign  Governments  towards  Chili  on  the 
persons  of  foreigners  they  find  in  the  streets.  Once  on  that 
road  the  "  roto  "  may  be  trusted  to  go  far. 


IRISH  PARTIES  AND  "BRITISH  BAYONETS." 

IT  would  be  altogether  improper  to  compare  such  a  high- 
souled  patriot  as  Mr.  John  Dillon  with  a  mere  execu- 
teur  des  hautes  c&uvres,  like  Mr.  Dennis  in  Barnaby  Budge  ; 
but  some  of  those  who  remember  their  Dickens  have 
during  the  last  week  or  so  found  themselves  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  a  mental  association  of  the  hero  with  the  hangman. 
For  our  own  part,  we  frankly  confess  that,  in  surveying  Mr. 
Dillon  and  a  good  many  of  his  Nationalist  friends  at  the 
present  moment,  we  feel  ourselves  much  in  the  mood  of 
"  Maypole  Hugh."    Something  of  the  scornful  amusement 
with  which  that  child  of  nature  watched  the  abject  terrors 
of  the  public  executioner  when  the  near  prospect  of  that 
death  which  he  had  inflicted  on  so  many  others  "  came 
"  home  to  him,"  can  hardly  fail  to  be  aroused  by  the  out- 
burst of  panic-stricken  indignation  which  Parnellite  violences 
of  word  and  act  have  drawn  from  their  Anti- Parnellite  ob- 
jects and  victims.    It  is  a  disgraceful  outrage,  whether  it  is 
a  "  diabolical "  one  or  not,  that  has  been  wreaked  on 
the  office  of  the  National  Press  by  some  political  oppo- 
nent or  opponents  of  Mr.  Dillon's   party;   but  really, 
to  talk  of  it  as  though  the  heavens  themselves  might 
be  expected  to  fall  on  its  infamous  perpetrators  is  a  little 
too  funny.    We  seem  to  have  a  pretty  clear  recollection  of 
dynamite  explosions  in  London,  which  differed  only  from 
the  Dublin  outrage  in  being  more  serious  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  more  plainly  murderous  in  their  design  ;  but 
if  Mr.  Dillon,  or  any  of  Mr.  Dillon's  political  friends,  were 
greatly  shocked  by  these  occurrences,  our  memory  is  at 
fault.    They  "  deplored  "  them  of  course,  but  only  as  the 
regrettable  excesses  of  a  holy  war,  while  as  to  their  own 
responsibility  for  them,  or  even  for  the  agrarian  atrocities 
of  the  men  whom  they  were  daily  haranguing  in  Ireland, 
it  was  a  malignant  fiction  of  the  political  enemy.  The 
charm  of  the  present  situation  is  that,  not  only  are  these 
same  men  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  the  "  dastardly " 
attack  which  has  been  made  on  the  property,  if  not  the 
lives,  of  certain  of  their  party,  but  they  are  fully  persuaded 
that  political  agitators  on  the  other  side  are  responsible  for 
it.    The  throwing  of  a  dynamite  bomb  among  a  crowd  of 
harmless  sightseers  in  an  English  public  place  is  a  lament- 
able, but  not  an  unnatural,  incident.     To  blow  out  the 
windows  of  a  Dublin  newspaper  office  is  something  almost 
as  appalling  as  the  crime  of  parricide.     If  Mr.  Dillon 
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predicts  to  a  crowd  of  Irish  peasants  that  the  cattle  of  Irish 
land-grabbers  "  will  not  prosper,"  and  half  a  dozen  un- 
fortunate beasts  are  mutilated,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Dillon.  If  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony  says  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  will  "receive  a  lesson  in  Cork,"  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
finds  it  necessary  to  address  Cork  audiences  with  an  escort 
of  police  and  soldiery  to  protect  him,  that  has  everything 
to  do  with  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony. 

We  can  make  some  allowance  for  the  novelty  of  their 
position  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  getting  used  to  it  by  this  time, 
and  should  really  make  shift  to  show  a  little  more  fortitude, 
as  well  as  a  little  more  perception  of  the  incongruous,  than 
was  displayed  in  analogous  circumstances  by  Mr.  Dennis. 
We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Dillon,  or,  indeed,  any  other  Irish 
patriot  of  the  latter-day  type,  has  ever  been  credited  with 
much  sense  of  humour  ;  but  even  the  faintest  feeling  for  the 
ridiculous  might  have  prevented  a  man  from  saying  that 
when  the  news  of  the  dynamite  outrage  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
"  there  would  not  be  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
"  America  five  hundred  friends  of  the  Parnellites."  That 
will  be  "  the  last  straw."    They  can  stand  anything  in 
America  but  dynamite.    Mr.  Patrick  Ford  will  call  an 
indignation  meeting  ;  the  President  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
will  move  the  first  resolution,  which  will  be  seconded  by 
"  Transatlantic  " ;  and  the  American- Irish  as  a  body  will  cut 
themselves  off  from  all  fellowship  with  the  accursed  thing. 
There  is  nothing  else  in  Mr.  Dillon's  speech  at  Cork  last 
Tuesday  which  is  quite  so  comic  as  this ;  and  even  this  was,  to 
our  mind,  eclipsed  by  Mr.  O'Brien's  delicious  reference  to 
the  military  protection  under  which  he  was  speaking,  in  the 
words,  "  I  can  only  say  that,  much  as  Mr.  Redmond's 
"  supporters  profess  their  hatred  of  the  armed  power  of 
"  England,  it  is  mighty  well  there  is  a  line  of  British 
"  bayonets  to-night  between  you  and  them."    The  merely 
superficial  drollery  of  the  remark,  as  addressed  by  one  of 
two  common  foes  of  the  British  Government  to  the  other, 
is  almost  its  least  notable  feature.    It  is  a  sentence  to  be 
taken  home  with  one  and  reflected  upon  ;  it  is  as  "  full  of 
"  matter"  as  the  melancholy  Jaques.    One  patriot  accuses 
another  of  having  forfeited  his  political  independence,  and 
become  the  bondslave  of  an  English  party  ;  and  the  other, 
by  way  of  repudiating  the  charge,  congratulates  himself, 
under  the  thin  rhetorical  disguise  of  congratulating  his 
opponent,  that  he  is  protected  by  a  "  line  of  British 
"  bayonets."    Both  patriots  agree  in  contending  that  Ireland 
is  fit  for  self-government,  and  at  the  same  time  mutually 
taunt  each  other  with  the  fact  that  they  cannot  hold  a 
meeting  without  having  a  strong  force  of  police  and  soldiery 
in  attendance  to  prevent  them  from  flying  at  each  other's 
throats.    And  while  we  are  meditating  upon  these  things 
a  third  Irish  patriot — Mr.  Leamy — steps  forward,  and, 
addressing  the  Anti- Parnellites,  exclaims,  "You  have  sold 
"  the  independence  of  the  party,  and  rather  than  make 
"  friends  with  you,  bedad  !  we'll  sell  the  country,  and  hand 
"  her  over  to  the  Saxon  for  ever."    The  utterances,  in 
short,  of  the  wrangling  Nationalists  abound  just  now  in 
matter  for  the  thoughts  of  the  politician  and  the  student 
of  character.    They  are  in  the  highest  degree  instructive 
and  delightful — instructive  in  their  warnings  of  the  poli- 
tical confusion  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  would  have 
for  its  inevitable  sequel ;  delightful  in  their  exquisite  illus- 
trations of  the  profound  and  incurable,  yet  endearing,  mental 
inconsequence  of  the  Irish  race. 

But  what,  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves — what  in  his 
heart,  and  that  other  mysterious  organ  of  his,  does  the 
Gladstonian  Nonconformist  think  of  it  all  1  The  "  organ  " 
of  his  organ  in  this  metropolis  has  indeed  told  him  what 
he  ought  to  think,  and  how  that  organ  of  which  it  is  the 
organ  ought  to  feel  ;  but  can  he — in  all  good  faith  we  ask 
the  question — can  he  follow  the  advice  which  is  pressed 
upon  him  in  a  tone  of  confidence,  though  with  an  occa- 
sional quaver  in  it,  by  the  Daily  News  1  Has  he  really 
brought  himself  to  believe  that  Ireland  has  "  passed  nobly 
"  through  the  ordeal "  to  wlr'ch  she  was  subjected  by 
Mr.  Parnell's  downfall,  and  hat  the  behaviour  of  her 
people  has  triumphantly  vindicated  their  claims  to  be 
entrusted  with  self-government  %  Or  is  he  still  solacing 
himself  with  the  stale  fallacy  that  popular  turbulence  at 
Irish  elections  is  no  better  reason  for  refusing  legislative 
independence  than  a  row  at  an  English  contest  would 
be  for  abolishing  constitutional  government  and  establish- 
ing an  absolute  government  %  We  cannot  imagine  that 
the  sensitive  Nonconformist  conscience  could  tolerate  the 
dishonesty  of  this  argument,  if  the  respectable  Non- 
conformist intelligence  is   capable — which  of  course  we 


cannot  doubt — of  detecting  that  quality  in  it.    Of  course 
the  Gladstonian  sophists,  who  are  perpetually  airing  this 
bogus  analogy,  are   perfectly  well  aware  that  the  two 
cases  are   different.     Rival  mobs  at  an  English  elec- 
tion fight  to  signify  their  enthusiasm,  usually  in  such 
cases  stimulated  by  beer,  for  their  respective  candidates; 
their  fisticuffs  have  no  special  political  import,  and  no  par- 
ticular political  result  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  victory 
of  either.    The  Irish  crowds  who  have  to  be  kept  apart  in 
the  streets  of  Cork  are  notoriously  representative  of  two 
factions,  between  whom  three-fourths  of  Ireland  is  divided, 
and  who  are  contending,  in  a  sense  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  English  Whigs  and  Tories  wage  their  tradi- 
tional struggle  to  oust  each  other  from  place  and  power,  for 
the  control  of  the  country.    Not  only  so,  but  the  very 
origin  of  their  desire  to  fly  at  each  other  is  to  be  sought  in 
a  dispute  which  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
arise  in  England — the  dispute,  namely,  as  to  which  of  the 
two  is  going  the  best  way  to  work  to  reduce  English 
authority  over  their  country  to  a  minimum.  Mr.  Redmond's 
partisans  exclaim  against  the  Anti- Parnellites  for  having 
takena  course  which  will  result,  contend  the  former,  in  Ireland 
being  put  off  with  a  sham — or  what  we  in  England  should 
call  a  less  mischievous — form  of  Home  Rule.    The  Anti- 
Parnellites  on  their  part  indignantly  repudiate  the  imputa- 
tion, and  promise  that,  by  working  steadily  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  followers,  they  will  procure  for  Ireland  a 
form  of  Home  Rule  as  genuine — or  as  we  in  England  should 
say  as  mischievous — as  the  most  patriotic  Nationalist  could 
desire.     Our  Nonconformist,  as  he  notes  Mr.  Dillon's 
appearance  at  the  Cork  Convention,  surrounded  by  "  close 
"  upon  one  hundred  priests,"  can  see  for  himself  what  form 
the  mischief  of  Home  Rule  is  likely  to  take  if  Mr.  Dillon 
wins ;  while  the  "  hill-side  men "  have  already  explained 
what  it  would  resemble  if  Mr.  Redmond's  party  were  to 
succeed  in  carrying  the  day,  or  if  they  do  succeed,  as  is  far 
more  probable,  in  virtually  dictating  the  policy  of  the  voters. 
And  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  triumph  of  either  party 
is  interestingly  suggested  by  the  reflection  that  they  are 
both  united  in  insisting  on  the  command  of  that  force  which 
has  alone,  during  the  past  week,  prevented  them  from 
breaking  each  other's  heads. 


A  PATERNAL  EMPEROR. 

THE  "  paternal  heart  "  of  the  German  Emperor  seems 
to  be  united  with  a  grand-maternal  head.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  has  been  deeply  shocked  by  the  details 
of  what  was  no  doubt  a  most  horrible  murder,  and  he  has 
thought  the  occasion  suitable  for  the  delivery  of  some 
general  reflections  upon  certain  forms  of  vice.  There  is  not 
much  in  what  the  Emperor  says  which  any  one  can  well 
deny.  The  relations  which  subsisted  between  Lady 
Bellaston  and  Tom  Jones  were  not  nice,  though  they  have 
no  obvious  connexion  with  criminal  homicide.  The  curious 
thing  is,  or  would  be  in  the  case  of  any  one  else,  that  the 
titular  head  of  a  great  Empire  should  think  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  disseminate  ethical  commonplaces.  But  the  fact 
probably  is  that  William  the  Talkative  seldom  stops  to 
think.  Like  our  own  William  IV.,  William  II.  of 
Germany  is  exceedingly  fond  of  making  speeches  on  every 
available  opportunity,  and  when  he  cannot  make  a  speech 
he  writes  a  letter.  To  drop  his  pen  and  hold  his  tongue 
would  apparently  be  the  death  of  him.  It  might,  one 
would  suppose,  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  he  dis- 
approves of  heinous  offences,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  them 
repressed  by  the  officers  of  the  law.  "  Although,"  he 
says,  "  I  have  already  stated  my  views  to  the  Minister  of 
"  Justice,  and  am  aware  that  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
"  Interior  steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  existing 
"  evils,  I  nevertheless  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  draw  the 
"  attention  of  my  entire  Cabinet  to  this  incident,  affecting 
"  as  it  does  the  well-being  of  the  whole  country."  No 
doubt  it  is  highly  proper  that  there  should  be  unreserved 
communication  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Sovereign. 
There  is,  we  presume,  some  such  intercourse  in  all  countries 
where  Sovereigns  and  Cabinets  exist.  The  peculiarity 
about  this  young  man  is  that  he  cannot  consult  his  Minis- 
ters about  the  social  condition  of  Berlin  without  taking  the 
whole  world  into  his  confidence,  and  seeking  the  tribute  of 
his  subjects'  applause.  Like  the  Scotch  Baillie  who  was 
determined  to  put  down  suicide,  the  German  Emperor 
proposes  to  reform  the  morals  of  his  capital  by  gratuitous 
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lectures  in  the  Official  Gazette.  Instead  of  sitting,  like  the 
first  gentleman  in  Europe,  over  his  tea  and  toast,  death- 
warrants,  and  the  Morning  Post,  the  Emperor  surrounds 
himself  with  the  Reichsanzeiger,  the  Buchholz  Family,  and 
a  German  version  of  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper. 

"  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  me 
"  as  sovereign  defender  of  law  and  public  order."  The 
sentiment  is  creditable,  though  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
taken  for  granted.  There  never  has  been  the  least  ground 
for  questioning  the  fact  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  is 
determined  to  "boss  the  entire  show."  His  Majesty's 
measures  strike  an  insular  mind  as  somewhat  drastic.  That 
a  man  should  live  on  a  woman  who  lives  on  other  men  is 
revolting  enough,  and  that  the  practice  should  be  so  com- 
mon "  in  the  large  towns  of  my  Empire  "  is  not  encouraging 
to  an  active  young  moralist  who  confounds  the  functions  of 
a  schoolmaster  with  those  of  a  king.  But  the  "  extirpation 
"  of  these  degraded  wretches  "  is  rather  a  large  order. 
"  This  task  falls  to  the  police  and  the  Public  Prosecutor." 
We  do  not  envy  them.  For,  unless  the  Emperor  forgets 
all  about  the  matter  in  a  week,  they  may  expect  to  be  asked 
in  a  fortnight  whether  the  extirpation  is  complete.  "  In 
"  regard  to  the  application  of  the  Criminal  Code,  the 
"  Courts  must  endeavour  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
"  led  astray  by  a  false  humanity,  but  must  punish  even 
"  first  offences  with  the  highest  possible  penalty."  The 
Emperor  does  not  believe  in  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
nor  in  independence  of  any  kind.  But,  inasmuch  as  no 
man,  judge  or  otherwise,  is  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  class  to  which  the  Emperor  refers,  the  natural,  though 
perhaps  erroneous,  inference  is  that  he  does  not  wish  them 
to  restrict  themselves  too  closely  or  too  pedantically  within 
the  limits  of  the  law.  Nor  does  the  position  of  counsel  for 
the  defence  altogether  approve  itself  to  the  Imperial  mind. 
We  hear  of  "  advocates  who,  blind  to  their  duty  of  helping 
"  to  elicit  the  truth,  make  it  their  business  to  bring  about 
"  the  triumph  of  wrong  by  frivolous  opposition."  We  have 
a  notion  in  this  benighted  country  that  the  gravity  of  the 
charge  against  a  man  does  not  prove  him  to  be  guilty,  and 
that  even  the  worst  scoundrels  ought  to  be  convicted  by 
legal  evidence.  But  all  this  is  too  slow  for  the  Emperor, 
and  Berlin  lawyers  who  wish  to  obtain  the  favour  of  their 
impulsive  monarch  will,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  accept  briefs 
in  certain  cases. 


THE  SENSIBLE  SIAMESE. 

THE  Times'  Correspondent  in  Paris  has  dined  with 
Prince  Damrong,  uncle  of  the  King  of  Siam,  and  has 
taken  his  note-book  with  him  to  the  princely  spread.  We 
do  not  know  very  much  about  the  Siamese,  the  popular 
idea  that  they  are  all  twins  having  been  exploded  by  ex- 
perience. Oxford  at  one  time  had  the  privilege  of  educating 
a  young  Siamese  gentleman  who  was  fabled  to  be  the 
Hereditary  Minister  of  War.  He  learned  to  pursue  the 
fox  in  the  English  manner,  and  he  was  an  agile  performer 
of  his  national  dances.  Prince  Damrong  appears  to  be  a 
more  serious  person.  He  dazzled  M.  de  Blowitz  by 
informing  him  that  Bangkok  will  soon  be  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  as  Minister  of  Education  (a  post  which  he 
at  one  time  combined  with  the  War  Office)  he  hopes 
to  introduce  drainage.  His  own  education  (like  that 
of  most  of  us)  was  "  compulsory."  Where  is  the  boy 
who  would  learn  anything  if  he  were  not  compelled? 
But  he  does  not  want  to  introduce  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  Siam.  The  populace  need  the  assistance  of  their 
children,  and  to  make  education  compulsory  would  be 
to  make  it  unpopular.  The  clergy  are  magnificently  dis- 
interested. The  Archbishop  of  Bangkok  has  but  yol.  per 
annum.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  thinks  of  refusing  a 
clergyman  anything  he  asks  for.  On  the  whole,  consider- 
ing the  dispositions  of  mankind,  even  when  clerical,  the 
system  which  prevails  in  England  is  perhaps  the  least 
expensive.  The  Siamese  clergy  would  not  be  the  boys  for 
Cork.  They  never  meddle  in  politics,  and  they  teach  the 
living  of  a  quiet,  silent,  and  sober  life.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  there  is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  Siamese 
mist-ionaries  in  England.  Probably  they  would  be  rabbled 
for  doctrines  so  contrary  to  our  inclinations  and  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  Siamese,  however,  do  not 
rabble  Christian  missionaries,  though  they  always  begin  by 
assuring  Buddhists  that  there  is  nothing  in  Buddhism. 

If  missionaries  everywhere  take  this  line,  it  is  wonderful 
that  they  are  tolerated  for  a  moment  anywhere.  The 


Prince  himself  is  a  modern  Buddhist.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  believes  in  Mme.  Blavatsky,  and  the  reintegration 
of  saucers  and  cigarette  papers,  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Mahatmas.  Prince  Damrong's  modern  Buddhism  merely 
consists  in  not  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but 
leaving  it  an  open  question.  "  We  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
"  what  we  cannot  see  or  clearly  understand."  The  Prince 
thinks  that  if  he  lives  a  good  life  it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
him  in  the  future,  if  there  is  a  future,  and  none  the  worse 
if  there  is  not.  "  The  expeeriment,"  as  the  Free  Kirk 
minister  said,  when  the  rich  man  asked  if  it  would  do 
him  any  good  to  leave  his  money  to  the  Kirk,  "  is 
"  weel  worth  trying."  The  Prince  admits  that  he  cannot 
introduce  the  London  season  into  Bangkok,  on  which  we 
offer  him  our  respectful  and  sympathetic  congratulations. 
Too  much  novelty  at  a  time  is  to  be  avoided.  Let  Bangkok 
revel  in  electric  light  and  reform  its  drainage  system.  The 
Prince  spoke  kindly  of  the  Times  printing-office,  which, 
however,  he  had  to  take  on  trust;  but  what  his  heart  really 
goes  out  to  is  the  shops  in  the  Boulevards,  and,  we  hope,  on 
the  Quais  of  Paris.  "Every  shop  is  calculated  to  tempt 
"  you,  and  to  give  you  the  bitter  feelings  which  result  from 
"  the  continuous  obligation  to  consult  your  reason  for 
"  engaging  in  the  dangerous  course  of  running  up  bills." 

The  opinion  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  but  surely 
the  style  is  the  style  of  M.  de  Blowitz.    It  reminds  us  of 
a  celebrated  and  difficult  passage  in  poetry,  which  we  may 
endeavour  to  parody  for  the  more  appropriateness  : — 
Prince,  beware 

The  shop  which  trifles  round  the  charms  it  gilds, 
Oft  ruins  while  it  shines. 

Probably  this  wandering  knight  so  fair,  Prince  Damrong, 
would  like  to  buy  dozens  of  books  in  M.  Morgand's  shop, 
lots  of  old  fans  in  the  emporium  opposite,  heaps  of  diamonds 
all  down  the  Boulevard,  Empire  furniture  and  Sevres  china 
from  one  end  of  the  Quais  to  the  other,  bundles  of  new- 
novels,  gorgeous  travelling-bags,  and  a  set  of  wardrobes  for 
the  ladies  whom  he  left  behind  him  in  Siam.  These  emotions 
are  natural,  are  human  ;  we  respect  the  Prince  for  enter- 
taining them,  and  admire  the  decisiveness  with  which  his 
reason  rejects  the  idea  of  paying  ready  money.  Turning 
from  the  frivolous,  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  steam. 
Siam,  we  assure  him,  will  be  much  happier  and 
better  without  it.  European  Governments  should  send 
missionaries  to  the  East  with  this  message,  "  Leave  well 
"alone."  Don't  drain  or  light  your  streets.  Shun  railways 
as  you  would  kippered  sturgeon.  Confine  education  to  the 
art  of  living  a  quiet  life.  Do  not  dream  of  "  developing 
"  your  resources."  Remember  that  you  enjoy  what  Europe 
lacks,  the  blessings  of  polygamy.  The  woman  question, 
also  the  social  question,  are  not  worrying  you  at  present, 
and  your  delightfully  pacific  and  happy-go-lucky  religion  is 
the  envy  of  the  West.  "  Nobody  can  tell  what  Siam  will 
"  become  when  blest  by  civilizing  agencies."  Anybody  can 
tell  !  It  will  become  loud,  dirty,  discontented,  pauperized, 
and,  in  fact,  no  better  than  its  neighbours.  But  M.  de 
Blowitz  neglected  his  admirable  opportunity  to  speak  a 
word  in  season,  and  left  Prince  Damrong  under  the  delusion 
that  it  is  "  all  wery  capital." 


AN  ACTIVE  PROTEST. 

THE  letter  which  Admiral  Field  has  written  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Home  Secretary,  "  strongly 
"  protesting  against  the  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
"  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  East- 
"  bourne,  and  declaring  the  Solicitor-General's  communi- 
"  cation  to  be  a  direct  incitement  to  the  Salvationists  to 
"  continue  to  break  the  local  laws,"  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  called  for.  Considering  the  circumstances  and  the 
persons,  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  letter  is  as  nearly  new  as 
anything  can  well  be  under  the  sun.  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  have  made  mistakes,  and  some  have  misconducted 
themselves.  But  we  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  has 
ever  made  the  mistake  of  writing  in  a  friendly  way  to  a 
disorderly  fanatic,  or  misconducted  himself  by  giving  a 
direct  incitement  to  breach  of  the  law.  That  Sir  Edward 
Clarke  has  done  the  first  of  these  things  is  undeniable,  and 
that  he  has  done  the  second  can  only  be  denied  on  the 
supposition  that  his  words  contain  some  violently  non- 
natural  meaning.  The  following  passage  in  his  letter, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  published  with  his  full  consent, 
can  bear  only  one  meaning  : — "  I  fully  admit  the  force  of 
"  what  you  say  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  active 
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"  protest  against  the  Eastbourne  Act,  in  order  to  have  any 
"  chance  of  getting  it  repealed,  and  I  personally  shall  be 
"  glad  to  help  in  securing  that  repeal."    As  this  letter  was 
written  to  a  person  who  every  week  for  some  time  past  has 
protested  against  the  Act  by  openly  breaking  it,  we  can 
only  suppose  that  Sir  Edward  Clarke  had  this  conduct  in 
his  mind  when  he  spoke  of  an  "  active  protest."    If  so, 
x\dmiral  Field,  who  has  a  right  to  speak  as  member  for 
Eastbourne,  has  done  very  well  in  protesting.    He  may 
well  ask,  and  we  with  him,  whether  this  language  is  becoming 
to  a  Solicitor-General.    This  officer,  we  conceive,  is  a 
person  paid  a  salary  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  law.    If  Mr. 
Bramwell  Booth  were  to  extend  the  use  of  that  active 
protest  which  he  is  making  at  Eastbourne  a  little  further, 
it  might  very  conceivably  be  the  duty  of  Sir  Edward 
Olarke  to  assist  in  prosecuting  him.    Yet  we  find  him 
explicitly  approving  of  this  very  conduct,  and  giving  Mr. 
Booth  permission  to  publish  his  approval.    The  act  is  one 
which  certainly  calls  for  explanation,  and  for  something 
further,  unless  the  explanation,  when  forthcoming,  is  full 
nnd  satisfactory.    Would  Sir  E.  Clarke  approve  of  the 
kind  of  active  protest  made  against  the  law  of  conspiracy 
by  the  Trade-Unions  1    For  our  part  we  can  see  no  diffe- 
rence in  principle  between  the  two  cases.    If  his  words 
were  not  designed  to  bear  their  obvious  meaning,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Her  Majesty  has  a  Solicitor-General  who 
suffers  from  a  plentiful  lack  of  discretion     A  much  more 
creditable  way  of  putting  the  case  to  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Treloar.    Mr.  Booth,  with 
the  usual   cant  of  his  kind,   has   lately,    cb  proj>os  of 
"  drink  and  drunkenness,"  remarked  that  "  it  is  our  duty 
"  to  abandon  and  avoid  that  which,  though  for  us  a  lawful 
"  thing,  is  for  others  any  occasion  for  sin."  Whereupon 
Mr.  W.  P.  Treloar  puts  him  the  question  whether  he 
will  "  adopt  this  principle  at  Eastbourne  and  abandon  the 
Ji  drum  business  "  1     Of  the  two  ways  of  dealing  with  a 
canting  rowdy,  we  think  the  layman's  better  than  the 
lawyer's. 


WHAT  IS  MANUAL  LABOUR? 

A DISGUSTED  student  of  Parliamentary  statutes  and 
judicial  decisions  once  remarked  that  laws  were  made 
by  one  set  of  fools  and  interpreted  by  another.  The 
remark  not  only  constituted  a  distinct  contempt  of  court, 
as  well  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  as  all  others.  It 
indicated  a  deplorable  cynicism,  and  a  complete  want  of 
respect  for  the  solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world.  Never- 
theless there  are  moments  even  in  the  best  regulated  life, 
there  are  aberrations  even  of  the  most  orderly  mind,  when 
forensic  and  senatorial  wisdom  seems  about  as  impressive  as 
ihe  tales  of  Mother  Goose.  In  the  year  1875,  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  still  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  just  resolved  that  he  would  spend  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  life  in  retirement  from  the  world, 
there  was  passed  an  Act  "  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  County 
"  Courts  in  respect  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
"  workmen,  and  to  give  other  Courts  a  limited  civil  juris- 
"  diction  in  respect  of  such  disputes."  It  was  one  of  the 
useful  and  practical  reforms,  not  the  less  beneficial  because 
they  made  little  fuss  or  stir,  which  marked  the  earlier  and 
better  period  in  the  career  of  the  present  Viscount  Cross. 
The  object  of  the  Act  was  plain  and  simple.  It  was  to  make 
certain  differences  which,  in  the  course  of  business,  are  liable 
to  occur  every  day,  easier  and  cheaper  to  settle  than  they 
had  hitherto  been.  It  was  assuredly  not  intended  to  raise 
intricate  questions  between  various  kinds  of  employment, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  avoid  them.  The  tenth  section  of 
the  Act  says,  "  The  expression  '  workman '  does  not  include 
"  a  domestic  or  menial  servant,  but  save  as  aforesaid  means 
"  any  person  who,  being  a  labourer,  servant  in  husbandry, 
"  journeyman,  artificer,  handicraftsman,  miner,  or  otherwise 
"  engaged  in  manual  labour,  whether  under  the  age  of 
"  twenty-one  or  above  that  age,  has  entered  into,  or  works 
"  under,  a  contract  with  an  employer."  And  then  it  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  agreement  may  be  either  written  or  oral, 
and  the  engagement  either  general  or  specific.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  this  language  was  sufficiently  clear 
and  that  it  included  all  assistants  or  apprentices.  Domestic 
servants  are,  it  will  be  observed,  in  terms  shut  out.  Every 
other  person  occupied  upon  manual  labour  is  kept  in. 
Manual  labour  is  generally  believed  to  mean  working  with 
one's  hands.  Henceforth  a  new  definition  will  have  to  be 
found.    In  so  far  as  any  intelligible  principle  can  be  ex- 


tracted from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Bound 
v.  Lawrence,  a  man  is  not  to  be  considered  a  manual 
labourer  if  he  works  with  anything  except  his  hands. 

Bound  was  a  grocer's  assistant  at  Newport,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  and 
his  board.  He  lefc  his  master's  service  without  notice, 
thereby  bringing  himself,  if  he  was  a  manual  labourer, 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Employers  and  Workmen's 
Act,  1875,  already  described.  He  was  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  and  fined  fifty  shillings.  But  it  was  argued  on 
his  behalf  that  he  was  not  a  manual  labourer,  and  a  special 
case  was  stated  for  the  Queen's  Bench  Division.  The 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  consisting  of  two  judges,  was 
equally  divided,  and  the  case  came  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  Bound's  principal  occupation  was  serving  cus- 
tomers over  the  counter,  for  which  purpose,  unless  he  was 
a  very  strangely  constituted  individual,  he  would  have  to 
use  his  hands.  But  then  he  would  also  have  to  use  his  legs, 
his  arms,  and  his  memory.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  appears 
to  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  respon- 
dent kept  porters  to  carry  things  to  the  cart.  If  Bound  had 
performed  that  service  regularly,  instead  of  merely  by  fits 
and  starts,  his  conviction  by  the  magistrates  might  have 
been  upheld.  According  to  Lord  Esher,  "  the  Act  did  not 
"  mean  that  every  use  of  a  man's  hands  should  be  included 
"  as  manual  labour."  Then  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  a 
great  pity  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  did  not  say  what  they 
did  mean.  Lord  J ustice  Fry  argues  that,  as  all  human  work 
is  more  or  less  manual,  some  limitation  must  be  put  upon 
the  phrase,  which  might  otherwise  comprehend  judges, 
poets,  and  historians.  These  personages  are  not,  we  be- 
lieve, usually  taken  on  by  the  job,  though  judges  are,  no 
doubt,  in  one  sense  under  a  contract  of  service.  We 
should  have  thought  the  common  sense  of  the  matter  was 
that  manual  labour  meant  physical  labour — labour  not 
chiefly  or  substantially  intellectual.  A  man  must  use  his 
hands  to  write  a  history,  unless,  indeed,  he  dictates  it. 
But  to  say  that  Mr.  Lecky  was  a  manual  labourer  would 
be  an  abuse  of  terms.  A  chemist's  assistant,  as  the  chemical 
juryman  explained  in  Bardell  v.  Pickwick,  may  be  required 
to  possess  and  to  apply  some  amount  of  medical  knowledge. 
If  a  grocer's  assistant  can  distinguish  plums  from  raisins, 
his  intellectual  apparatus  is  more  than  half  provided.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Bound  understands  why  his  fine  has 
been  remitted. 


MR.  MORLEY  AND  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

WE  admitted  last  week,  in  a  spirit  of  candour  to- 
wards our  opponents,  that  they  might  be  fairly 
excused  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  at  one  passage  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  speech  at  Sunderland.  That 
pungent  orator,  in  referring  to  the  "awful  mess"  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  expected  to  make  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  did  undoubtedly  take  a  tone  of  exultant  mockery, 
which  seemed  to  imply  his  own  entire  exemption  from  any 
responsibility  for  the  last  awful  mess  of  Gladstonian  making. 
Such  a  tone  was,  no  doubt,  calculated  to  exasperate  his  late 
allies,  and  to  provoke  them  to  angry  or — if  they  had  the 
sense,  and  could  regain  composure  enough  to  adopt  that  far 
more  effective  mode  of  retaliation — to  ironical  retort. 
Indeed,  after  the  first  few  moments  of  indignation,  any 
Gladstonian  at  all  cunning  of  fence  should  have  felt  grate- 
ful, rather  than  otherwise,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the 
opening.  For  since  he  is,  of  course,  not  exempt  from 
responsibility  for  the  awful  mess  of  18S0 — 1885,  a  skilful 
adversary  should  have  treated  his  reference  to  it  as  a  pure 
oratorical  infelicity,  and  might  have  made  as  merry  as  he 
pleased,  or  as  he  knew  how,  over  the  mental  characteristics 
of  a  politician  who,  in  contemplating  the  past  political 
blunders  of  his  former  leader,  could  so  completely  and 
comically  forget  his  own  share  in  them.  Imagine  what  a 
master  of  raillery  like  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  even  an 
adept  at  mere  Parliamentary  "  chaff"  like  Lord  Palmerston, 
would  have  made  of  such  an  opportunity  I 

It  is  really  quite  melancholy  to  see  the  use  to  which  it 
has  been  put  by  serious  Mr.  John  Morley.  He  at  once 
assumes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  implied  animadversion  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Administra- 
tion was  not  a  mere  controversial  lapse,  but  an  attack  of 
deadly  deliberation,  and  instead  of  scoffing  at  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain for  having  inadvertently  cast  ridicule  on  work  in 
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which  he  himself  contentedly  co-operated,  Mr.  Morley 
solemnly  denounces  him  for  "  holding  up  his  former  col- 
"  leagues  to  obloquy  and  contempt."  This,  he  indignantly 
exclaimed,  was  a  hitting  below  the  belt  for  which  he  ven- 
tured to  say  they  did  not  find  a  parallel  in  the  worst 
times  of  our  political  history.  Why,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
hit  himself  below  the  belt,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  per- 
formance for  which  you  could  not  expect  to  find  many 
parallels,  either  in  the  worst  or  any  other  times  of  our 
own  or  any  other  political  history.  Mr.  Morley  treats 
it  as  an  act  of  baseness,  whereas  obviously  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is,  if  inadvertent,  a  blunder, 
and,  if  deliberate,  an  eccentricity.  And  in  missing  the 
point  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  having  attacked  himself,  while 
fastening  on  the  quite  secondary  point  of  his  haviDg 
attacked  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Morley  gave  away  his  whole 
case  ;  for  assuredly  a  man  who  is  prepared  to  condemn  his 
own  actions  acquires  a  perfect  right  on  those  terms  to  con- 
demn the  men  who  assisted  and  were  assisted  by  him  in  such 
actions.  Mr.  Morley's  querulous  reply  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's letter  is  weaker  even  than  his  speech.  He  now  says 
that  a  Minister  may,  indeed,  "figure,  if  he  is  so  minded,  in 
"  a  white  sheet ;  he  is  not  free  to  plant  his  colleagues  in  the 
*'  pillory  and  pelt  them  with  missiles."  But  Mr.  Morley  must 
not  be  allowed  to  change  his  metaphors  at  will  in  this  way. 
That  is  an  old  "  dodge,"  and  but  for  his  resort  to  it,  he 
would  have  landed  himself  in  the  absurdity  of  the  conten- 
tion that  a  man  who  clothes  himself  in  a  white  sheet  is  not 
"  free  to  say "  that  that,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the 
appropriate  dress  of  his  colleagues.  Thus  seriously  and 
unskilfully  treated,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had,  of  course,  no  diffi- 
culty in  amply  justifying  his  language,  while  Mr.  Morley's 
justification  for  his  has  yet  to  be  offered.  We  congratulate 
him  on  his  victory  ;  but,  in  the  interests  of  the  "  noble 
"  art "  of  oratorical  pugilism,  we  protest  against  the 
clumsiness  which  made  him  a  present  of  it. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Morley  much  more  expert  in  his  handling 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  remarks  on  his  abortive  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  of  1883.  At  the  time  of  its  failure  Mr. 
Chamberlain  complained  of  having  had  no  assistance  from 
the  Tory  party  ;  he  now  complains  of  having  been  badly 
supported  by  his  chief,  and  Mr.  Morley  has  persuaded 
himself  that  the  two  statements  are  in  "  contradictor}' 
"  opposition."  When  he  was  at  Oxford,  and  was  doubtless 
well  acquainted  with  many  things  which  he  has  since  for- 
gotten, he  would  have  known  that  they  are  only,  as  it 
were,  in  "  sub-contrary  opposition,"  and  that  the  truth 
of  one  of  them  does  not  imply  the  falsity  of  the  other.  They 
may  both  be  true  together,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, this  is  exactly  what  they  are.  The  Tories,  as  he  now 
says,  were  in  part  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his  Bill, 
because,  if  they  had  assisted  him  to  pass  it,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
half-hearted  support  would  have  been  adequate  to  the 
attainment  of  that  end.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  himself  a  part  cause  of  its  defeat,  because,  if  he  had 
effectually  supported  his  colleague,  Mr.  Chamberlain  could 
have  dispensed  with  Tory  assistance.  To  which  we  need 
only  add  on  our  account,  that  those  who  are  in  doubt  to 
which  of  these  two  causes  to  assign  the  greater  share  of 
responsibility,  have  merely  to  ask  themselves  which  of  the 
two  things  a  Minister  in  charge  of  a  Bill  has  the  greater 
right  to  expect — support  from  his  chief  or  assistance  from 
his  opponents  1 


THE  LATEST  MARATHON. 

C CAMBRIDGE  has  excelled  the  hopes  of  her  friends.  It 
)  was  generally  believed  that  the  proposal  for  another 
official  inquiry  by  a  Syndicate  into  the  propriety  of  ceasing 
to  require  the  study  of  Greek,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
taking  of  a  degree,  would  be  rejected,  but  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  majority  would  be  particularly  large. 
Schemes  actually  proposed  by  such  syndicates  had  been 
rejected,  within  the  last  few  years,  by  majorities  of  thirty 
or  forty.  It  was  known  that  the  majority  of  resident 
members  of  the  Senate  were  opposed  to  the  change,  but 
little  certainty  was  felt  as  to  the  numbers  of  non-residents 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  vote  on  the  right 
side.  The  general  view  was  that  a  majority  of  fifty  would 
serve,  and  that  a  majority  of  a  hundred  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. The  result  was  a  majority  of  340 — the  numbers 
beiDg  185  placets,  and  525  non-placets,  or  close  upon  three 
to  one  against  the  Grace.  The  total  number  of  voters  was 
710,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  collected 


in  the  Senate  House.  The  victory  is,  to  say  the  least, 
crushing. 

The  event  is  a  rather  striking  demonstration  of  the 
loyalty,  good  sense,  and  good  taste  which  animate  the 
University  as  a  whole.  Although  the  cause  of  the  bar- 
barians was  detestably  bad,  their  forces  were,  in  some 
respects,  undeniably  strong.  A  great  many  names  were 
appended  to  their  manifestoes  which  ought  by  no  means  to 
have  been  there.  They  also  fought  to  the  very  utmost  of 
their  not  inconsiderable  powers.  A  good  deal  of  alarm — 
unfounded,  as  it  appears — and  more  indignation — which  was 
extremely  well  founded — were  caused  by  the  appeal  of 
Sir  George  Paget,  Sir  George  Humphrey,  and  two  of 
their  colleagues,  requesting  their  "old  pupils"  to  como 
up  and  support  their  attack  upon  good  education.  After 
Thursday's  vote,  and  considering  what  was  in  all  men's 
mouths  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  fair  controversy  will  be  repeated. 
The  supporters  of  the  Grace  too,  must  have  felt  impelled 
to  work  their  hardest  before  they  condescended  to  use 
Mr.  Balfour  as  the  stock  Liberal  candidate  uses  his 
letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Then  there  were  the  head- 
masters, urged  on  by  their  natural  anxiety  to  fill  their 
schools  with  "  modern-side  "  boys,  by  reason  of  being  able 
to  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  an  illiterate  University 
degree.  And  naturally  allied  with  these  were  the  envious 
votaries  of  Science  in  its  most  disgusting  forms.  Lastly,' 
there  was  the  utterly  delusive,  but  specious,  argument  that; 
nothing  was  asked  for  except  inquiry,  and  that  there 
would  be  time  enough  to  reject  any  proposals  that  the  sug- 
gested Syndicate  might  make  if  their  adoption  should 
seem  undesirable.  This  fallacy  had  been  riddled  and 
smashed  by  Lord  Grimthorpe  and  many  other  writers  ;  but 
nevertheless  the  sort  of  "  open  "  mind  upon  which  it  was 
likely  to  tell  is  so  common  that  it  was  hardly  safe  to  reckon 
upon  its  not  existing  in  considerable  numbers  among  thoso 
in  whose  hand  the  future  of  Cambridge  "  humanities  "  lay. 
To  residents,  indeed,  the  plea  for  "inquiry"  must  have 
seemed  hollow  enough,  for  their  tables  have  groaned 
during  the  last  fortnight  under  the  weight  of  fly-leaves 
and  broad-sheets  put  forth  upon  the  Greek  question  in  all 
its  aspects. 

One  satisfactory  feature  about  the  vote  is,  that  no  one  can 
suggest  that  the  non-resident  members  of  the  Senate  forced 
their  opinion  upon  the  residents.  The  "  electoral  roll,'' 
which  consists  of  members  of  the  Senate  who  have  resided 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  year,  contains  at 
present  about  five  hundred  names.  Assuming  that  four 
hundred  of  them  voted,  it  would  follow  that  a  considerable 
majority  of  them  were  opposed  to  the  Grace,  even  if  the 
minority  had  consisted  exclusively  of  residents,  which  was 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  residents  were  opposed  to  the  Grace,  at  least 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  appearances,  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of 
resident  and  non-resident  voters  on  each  side  was  pretty 
much  the  same.  Of  course  the  enemies  of  Greek  were 
heard  to  mutter  sneers  about  the  "  country  parson  "  ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  non- placet  voters,  as  squad  after  squad  of 
them  delivered  their  opinions,  showed  no  marked  predomi- 
nance of  clerical  aspect  or  attire,  while  numerous  well- 
known  men  of  science,  and  other  irregular  branches  of 
learning,  were — to  their  credit  be  it  spoken — conspicuous  in 
their  midst.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  one  serried  band 
of  clerks  "  voted  solid  "  in  the  minority,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Head-master  of  Harrow.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
why  on  this  particular  occasion  the  attack  upon  Greek 
assumed  proportions  so  much  more  formidable,  and  attracted 
interest  so  much  more  deep  and  widespread,  than  on  the- 
previous  occasions  within  recent  years.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  friends  of  learning  and  of  the  University  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  This  time, 
at  least,  the  University  has  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  has  spoken  its 
mind  with  an  emphasis  which  leaves  no  room  for  further 
discussion.  Cambridge  has  heard  the  last  of  this  nonsense 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  headmasters  may  go  back  to 
their  schools,  and  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  old  fashioned 
choice  between  a  proper  University  preparation  and  no 
University  course.  As  for  the  aggressive  doctors,  chemists, 
and  biologists,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  world  with  how  much  patient  resignation  they  can  bear 
their  cross. 
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THE  FINANCIER  INCOMPBIS. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT,  like  other  famous 
.  comedians  before  him,  is  consumed  by  ambition  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  a  "  serious  part,"  and  by  chagrin  at  the 
often- repeated  proof  that  the  public  do  not  care  for  him  in 
that  character.  It  is  quite  pathetic  to  see  the  way  in 
which  he  has  responded  to  Mr.  Fuller's  appeal  for  his 
opinion  on  Mr.  Goschen's  finance.  One  can  imagine  how 
the  tears  would  have  started  to  Liston's  eyes  if  he  had  been 
told  by  some  old  playgoer  that  he  was  the  best  Hamlet  of 
his  time  ;  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  does  what  with  him 
is  almost  equivalent  to  bursting  into  tears.  He  sheds  a 
letter  of  nearly  two  columns  of  closely-printed  matter  over 
the  pages  of  the  morning  papers,  which,  after  an  elaborate 
review  and  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  financial  policy,  concludes  with  a  gracious 
permission  to  his  correspondent  to  say  ditto  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  There  is  a  more  than  Pontifical,  an  almost 
Conciliar,  solemnity  about  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Fuller 
is  told  what  he  may  believe  and  say  of  Mr.  Goschen. 
"  Without  charging  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
"  with  any  intention  to  mislead  " — for  no  one  who  makes 
injurious  imputations  can  be  recognized  as  saying  ditto  to 
Sir  William — "you  are  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that 
"  his  whole  system  of  finance,  whilst  it  makes  a  specious 
"  show  of  the  great  present  advantages  by  a  plan  of  post- 
"  poned  payment,  future  charges  and  anticipated  revenue, 
"  does,  in  fact,  remove  from  the  public  eye  the  true  state  of 
"  affairs,  and  disguises  the  manner  in  which  the  future  tax- 
"  payer  is  to  be  burdened."  In  another  summarized  state- 
ment of  eharge,  Sir  William  Harcourt  informs  his  corre- 
spondent that  he  "  may  add  with  confidence  "  that  there 
will  be  a  deficit  next  year.  Perhaps  this  is  meant  as  a  trial 
of  Mr.  Fuller's  faith ;  it  certainly  affords  him  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  that  virtue.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  he  may  not  possess  it  in  the  requisite  degree, 
and  will  weakly  shrink  from  being  made  the  mouthpiece 
of  prophecy.  He  can,  however,  compromise  the  matter  by 
stating,  as  he  is  advised  to  do,  "  with  confidence,"  that 
there  will  be  a  deficit  next  year,  but  adding  that  the 
confidence  is  not  his  own  property,  but  Sir  William 
Harcourt's.  He  can  "tell  them  plainly  "  that  he  is  not 
the  lion  himself,  but  only  the  joiner,  or  at  least  the  Fuller. 

Nevertheless,  the  risk  of  prophesying  a  deficit  on  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  terms  is  not  very  formidable,  because, 
by  a  slight  extension  of  his  reasoning,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  a  genuine  surplus  is  an  impossibility  as  long  as 
the  National  Debt  exists.  We  have  had  his  main  argument 
from  him  at  great  length  before  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  platform,  and,  we  think,  in  the  newspapers,  and  a 
nation  which,  taking  the  average  of  its  citizens  throughout, 
has  not  such  a  bad  head  for  figures,  cannot  see  it.  The 
public  have  the  same  difliculty  in  seeing  his  point,  or  at 
least  in  seeing  that  there  is  anything  in  it,  as  be  himself 
has  in  understanding  Mr.  Goschen's  method  of  accounts — 
in  which,  oddly  enough,  the  public,  or  those  among  them 
who  have  given  their  attention  to  it,  find  no  extraordinary 
difficulty.  All  this,  however,  only  shows  how  hard  it  is  to 
hit  the  taste  of  an  audience,  to  "  knock  them  "■ — if  we  may 
borrow  a  phrase  said  to  have  been  addressed  in  an  aside  by 
Edmund  Kean  to  his  son,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  im- 
passioned scene  of  tragedy — in  that  department  of  his  art 
in  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  now  aspires  to  shine. 
Mr.  Goschen,  he  complains,  "  has  cut  down  the 
"  fixed  pension  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt  by  three 
"  millions  a  year."  Well,  he  has  complained  of  that  before, 
and  the  public  remain  unmoved.  "  He  has  created  charges 
"  on  the  taxes  of  the  future,  and  anticipated  future  revenue 
"  to  the  extent  of  many  millions,  which  is  equivalent  to  an 
"  increase  of  the  debt."  That  financial  crime  we  have 
heard  of,  too,  on  more  occasions  than  one ;  but  the  country 
obstinately  refuses  to  regard  it  as  a  crime  at  all.  They 
think  better  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Government  for  having 
undertaken  the  defensive  works  which  made  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  millions  desirable ;  and  they  think  no 
worse  of  Mr.  Goschen's  finance  for  having  provided 
for  that  expenditure  in  that  particular  way.  They  may 
be  exasperatingly  wrong-headed,  but  so  it  is.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  remains,  and  seems  likely  to  remain, 
a  neglected  genius — a  financier  incompris.  Future  gene- 
rations may  do  him  justice.  Perhaps  he  will  get  it 
when  the  National  Debt  is  paid  off;  and  people  will  all 
say  how  wise  he  was,  and  how  truly  he  was  inspired  in 
pointing  out  that,  if  you  borrow  money,  you  can  never  live 


within  your  income  while  it  remains  unpaid.  But  till  that 
day  Sir  William  Harcourt,  we  fear,  must  be  content  to 
share  public  indifference  with  another  master  of  figures 
who  has  been  recently  employing  them  for  another  purpose. 
Sir  William's  "  Financial  Fancies"  will  have  to  take  their 
place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Electoral  Facts." 


M.  dupuis.  ; 

THE  great  actor  who  has  just  died  in  Paris  was  probably 
little  more  than  a  name  even  to  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  are  most  conversant  with  the  French  stage ;  and  of  late 
years  he  had  appeared  so  seldom  before  the  public  that  even 
Frenchmen  had  come  to  regard  him  as  a  stranger  who  was 
always  welcome — but  still  a  stranger.  And  yet  there  was  a  time 
when  he  divided  with  M.  Bressant  the  honour  of  being  the  bright 
particular  star  of  the  boulevard,  where  he  achieved  a  reputation 
that  even  that  popular  artist  hardly  reached. 

He  was  born  in  1824.  His  mother  was  a  well-known  actress 
of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  who,  like  many  ladies  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion, tried  to  keep  her  son  away  from  her  own  profession,  and 
tried  in  vain.  He  became  a  member  of  M.  Samson's  class  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and,  by  his  advice,  and  through  his  influence, 
made  his  debut  at  the  Com6die.  But,  perhaps  fortunately,  he 
was  tried  in  the  ancien  repertoire,  and  failed,  or  nearly  so.  He 
was  too  essentially  modern  to  succeed  even  in  the  young  men  of 
Moliere  or  Corneille.  Then  he  went  with  a  French  company  to 
Berlin,  where  we  are  told  that  he  was  successful ;  but  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  enterprise,  and  he  pre- 
sently returned  home,  penniless.  Then  he  tried  the  romantic  drama, 
and  appeared  as  Saint-Megrin  in  that  fine  play  by  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Henri  III  et  sa  Cour,  but  only  to  make  a  second 
failure.  At  last,  in  1850,  he  became  a  member  of  the  company 
that,  under  the  management  of  M.  Montigny,  had  raised  the 
Theatre  du  Gymnase  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Comedie 
itself.  In  that  congenial  atmosphere  he  was  at  home ;  and  his 
name  appears  as  playing  an  important  part  in  each  of  the  pieces 
with  which  the  younger  Dumas  made  his  way  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Diane  de  Lys,  Le  Demi- 
Monde,  La  Question  d 'Argent,  Le  Fils  Natural,  Un  Pere  Prodigue. 
But,  strange  to  say,  he  broke  away  from  Paris  in  i860,  when  his 
popularity  was  at  its  height,  and  joined  the  French  theatre  at  St. 
Petersburg.  We  presume  that  he  had  been  a  prudent  man,  for 
on  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  he  declined  to 
join  any  theatre  in  permanence,  but  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Theatre  du  Vaudeville  by  which  he  might  appear  occasionally,  in 
pieces  selected  by  himself. 

In  person  he  was,  as  a  young  man,  tall  and  slender,  with  an 
expressive  countenance,  and  a  gaiety  of  voice  and  bearing  which 
won  for  him  the  name  of  the  French  Charles  Mathews.  But, 
though  they  had  many  points  of  resemblance,  M.  Dupuis  was  a 
far  more  serious  actor  than  his  brilliant  contemporary.  He  had 
a  vein  of  irony  in  his  nature  which  Charles  Mathews  never 
possessed,  and  could  never  have  imitated.  His  Olivier  de  Jalin, 
in  Le  Demi-Monde,  was  a  wonderful  instance  of  this.  He 
scorned  the  society  of  which  he  had  once  been  a  member,  and  he 
scorned  himself  for  having  lived  with  them.  "  I  have  been 
through  it,  and  I  see  how  vile  it  was,  and  how  low  I  stooped,  and 
I  will  take  good  care  that  no  one  else  stoops  as  low  as  I  did," 
was  the  keynote  of  his  performance.  Other  actors — as,  for  instance, 
M.  Delaunay — when  the  play  was  revived  at  the  Comtidie  a  few 
years  since,  have  played  the  part  as  if  the  past  had  been  at  least 
amusing,  if  not  respectable.  Not  so  M.  Dupuis.  In  his  hands 
the  famous  monologue  beginning  "  Aimez-vous  les  peches,"  in 
which  he  shows  that  everybody  in  that  salon  had  a  blot  some- 
where, became  a  bitter  denunciation,  not  a  laughing  satire.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  could  only  play  parts  requiring 
une  verve  mordante.  When  the  character  required  it,  he  could  be 
gay  and  mirth-provoking ;  and  in  after  years,  when  his  figure  no 
longer  permitted  him  to  play  young  men,  his  rollicking  fun  was 
more  natural,  and  therefore  more  infectious,  than  that  of  any 
actor  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  see.  He  delighted  in 
delineating  middle-aged  gentlemen  who  had  got  into  a  scrape, 
and  whose  subterfuges,  after  surprising  efforts  to  escape  detection, 
were  ignominiously  exposed.  His  performance  of  the  naughty 
old  father  in  Tin  Ptre  Prodigue  (a  comedy  in  which  he  had  played 
the  priggish  son  twenty  years  before)  was  a  delightful  example 
of  what  may  be  termed  his  second  manner;  but  perhaps  the 
funniest  of  all  his  pieces  was  Le  Voyage  d 'Agreement,  called  in 
London  Fourteen  Days.  How  he  revelled  in  deception  ;  how  he 
exulted  over  the  credulity  of  his  relatives ;  and  how  he  brazened 
out  detection !     Nor  was   he   unsuccessful,   on   occasion,  in 
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delineating  pathos,  as  those  can  testify  who  wept  over  his  per- 
formance of  Le  Nabob. 

We  have  heard  that  he  was  as  much  respected  and  liked  in 
private  life  as  he  was  admired  on  the  stage. 


THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  TRAMWAYS  FROM  THE 
RATEPAYERS'  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
ii. 

THE  hope  that  we  expressed  last  week  has  not  been  realized, 
and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Fardell  and  the  moderate  party  to 
restrain  the  recklessness  of  the  "Progressives"  of  the  County 
Council  have  been  in  vain.  The  statutory  numbers  voted  on 
Tuesday  in  favour  of  the  purchase,  and  now  the  ratepayers  of 
London  have  only  the  Board  of  Trade  to  look  to  for  protection 
against  an  expenditure  which,  though  not  in  itself  of  great  im- 
portance, will  set  the  precedent  for  further  and  more  extravagant 
outlay,  on  which,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  an  examination 
of  figures,  no  profit  can  possibly  accrue,  and  a  serious  annual  loss 
may  result.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  hope  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  be  induced  to  inquire  into  facts  which  the  County  Council 
has" steadily  and  absolutely  ignored,  that  we  continue  our  examina- 
tion of  the  probable  consequences  that  would  follow  from  the 
purchase  of  the  lines  of  the  most  remunerative  and  best-managed 
Company  in  London. 

We  showed  last  week  that,  if  the  County  Council  bought  the 
lines  and  plant  of  the  London  Tramways  Company  at  their  present 
value,  and  leased  them  back  without  restrictions,  the  maximum 
rent  that  the  Company  could  pay  would  be  equivalent  to  a  rate 
of  under  one-fifteenth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound.  We  have  now 
to  inquire  what  will  be  the  financial  effect  of  the  ten  hours' 
working-day  which  it  is  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Council  to 
insert  in  their  leases,  and  what  consequences  will  follow  if,  as 
seems  possible,  the  Council  fail  to  find  a  responsible  Company 
willing  to  accept  their  terms. 

The  employees  of  the  London  Tramways  Company  now  work 
nearly  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  their  wages,  as  stated  in  the  last 
half-yearly  accounts  of  the  Company,  amount,  exclusive  of  office 
expenses,  to  42,756/.  13s.  4d.  An  increase  in  the  scale  of  pay 
since  1st  July  will  add  about  10,000/.  a  year  to  this  sum,  so  that 
the  total  wages  now  being  paid  by  this  Company  are  about 
95,000/.  a  year.  If  the  employees  who  now  work  twelve  hours  a 
day  are  in  future  to  work  only  ten,  the  Company  would  have  to 
increase  their  staff  by  one-fifth  in  order  to  keep  up  the  present 
service  ;  and,  as  there  has  never  been  any  question  of  reducing 
the  wages  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  hours  of  labour,  it  is  clear 
that  the  expenditure  under  this  head  would  have  to  be  increased 
by  19,000/.  a  year,  representing  about  4I-  per  cent,  on  the  ordi- 
nary share  capital.  The  dividends  paid  by  this  Company  for  the 
past  five  years  average  about  8|  per  cent,  per  annum,  so  that  a 
ten  hours'  day  would  at  once  reduce  the  dividend  by  about  one- 
half.  If,  as  Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins  suggests,  restrictions  as  to 
fares,  traffic,  &c,  were  imposed  in  addition  to  the  ten  hours'  day, 
the  dividend  would  probably  be  still  further  diminished. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  state  of  affairs  which  obliges  a  Company 
to  work  its  employees  twelve  hours  a  day  in  order  to  earn  a 
dividend  is  undesirable,  and  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  doubtful  whether  twelve  hours'  work  of  a  not  arduous 
character,  in  the  open  air,  is  excessive,  especially  seeing  that 
it  is  of  a  kind  which  requires  no  previous  education,  and  can  be 
learned  in  three  or  four  months,  after  which  the  workman  receives 
80/.  to  90/.  a  year,  or  about  the  pay  of  many  a  curate  who  has 
had  a  costly  education,  and  whose  necessary  expenses  are  far 
higher  than  those  of  the  tram-driver.  But  the  question  is  not  the 
morality  of  a  twelve  hours'  day,  but  whether,  if  the  working 
hours  are  compulsorily  reduced  to  ten,  any  Company  can  be 
formed  to  undertake  the  management  after  so  large  a  hole  is 
made  in  the  possible  dividend.  Will  investors  embark  in  so 
risky  a  business  as  a  tramway  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  them  to  get  a  higher  return  from 
their  capital  than  can  be  obtained  from  first-class  securities  ?  It 
cannot  be  argued  that  the  increase  in  the  working  expenses  made 
by  a  ten  hours'  day  can  be  met  by  a  rise  in  the  fares.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins,  on  behalf  of  the  High- 
ways Committee  of  the  County  Council,  suggests  restrictions  on 
the  liberty  of  the  leasing  Company  as  to  the  fares  charged,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  London  Tramways  Company,  after 
their  eighteen  years'  experience,  have  put  their  charges  at  the 
most  remunerative  figure,  and  that,  if  higher  fares  meant  increased 
profits,  the  increase  would  have  been  already  made. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  the  best  managed  of  all  the  London 
Tramway  Companies — 

1.  That  if  the  County  Council  acquired  the  property  at  its 


present  value,  the  rent  which  the  Company  could  afford  to  pay 
would  be  so  small  as  to  be  practically  no  relief  whatever  to  the 
rates ;  and  that  no  Company,  with  any  prospect  of  a  dividend, 
could  pay  a  sufficiently  high  rent  to  make  the  purchase  a  profit- 
able one  to  the  ratepayers. 

2.  That  the  conditions  as  to  labour  which  it  is  the  declared 
intention  of  the  County  Council  to  impose  will  so  materially  re- 
duce the  possible  dividend  that  capitalists  will  be  reluctant  to 
invest  in  a  business  of  a  very  speculative  character,  which  may 
result  in  a  loss,  and  can  at  best  only  bring  them  about  the  same 
return  that  they  would  get  from  trust  investments. 

Possibly,  then,  the  consequence  of  the  purchase  by  the 
County  Council  will  be  that  they  will  find  themselves  saddled 
with  a  very  costly  property  which  they  will  be  unable  to  lease 
out.  They  will  therefore  have  to  become  tramway  managers, 
and  work  the  trams  themselves.  To  do  this  special  Parliamentary 
powers  would  have  to  be  obtained,  as  the  Tramways  Act  (§  19) 
expressly  forbids  the  local  authority  to  run  the  cars  themselves. 
It  is  possible  that  Parliament  would  not  grant  these  powers  ;  but 
even  if  permission  were  given,  the  difficulties  of  such  an  under- 
taking would  be  enormous.  The  County  Council  have  already 
quite  as  much  work  on  hand  as  they  can  get  through.  How  can 
the  members  of  the  Tramways  Committee  find  time  to  attend  to 
the  infinite  number  of  details  incident  to  the  working  of  the  line, 
such  as  the  purchase  and  feeding  cf  the  horses,  the  repairs  of  the 
line,  rolling-stock,  &c.  &c.  ?  And  yet,  if  all  these  complicated 
business  details,  many  of  them  requiring  special  knowledge,  are 
not  carefully  watched,  the  expenses  will  at  once  rise,  and  a  loss 
to  the  ratepayers  will  ensue.  For  instance,  the  London  Tram- 
ways Company  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  largest  of  the 
Metropolitan  Companies)  has  at  present  3,287  horses.  As  Mr. 
Sellar  pointed  out  in  his  speech  already  referred  to,  a  penny  a 
day  added  to  the  cost  of  feeding  each  horse  will  make  a  difference 
in  the  forage  account  of  nearly  5,000/.  a  year.  What  effective 
check  can  a  committee  of  the  County  Council,  whose  members 
probably  have  no  special  knowledge  of  horses  and  stables,  place 
on  the  forage  account,  and  how  can  they  ensure  that  this  extra 
penny  shall  not  be  spent  ?  They  would,  of  course,  be  at  the 
mercy  of  their  permanent  officials,  and  every  one  knows  that  a 
business  superintended  by  a  salaried  public  official  is  not  usually 
managed  with  rigid  and  watchful  economy.  The  more  the  details 
of  tramway  management  are  considered,  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  the  business  is  one  which  a  public  body  cannot  conduct  on 
a  large  scale  with  any  approach  to  the  economy  possible  to  a 
private  Company. 

It  may  be  replied  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  Corpora- 
tion in  England  which  works  its  own  trams,  and  that  therefore 
the  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  It  is  true  that  the  Huddersfield 
Corporation  have  laid  down  their  own  lines,  and  have  obtained 
special  powers  to  run  the  cars  on  them.  But  the  cases  of  Hudders- 
field and  London  are  not  on  a  par.  Leaving  out  of  account  the 
active  municipal  life  of  Yorkshire,  which  is  conspicuously  absent 
in  London,  and  which  no  doubt  is  a  factor  in  promoting  efficiency 
and  economy  of  administration,  the  following  points  of  difference 
in  the  conditions  of  the  tramways  of  the  two  places  may  be  noted  :— 
Huddersfield  has  11  miles  of  tramways,  London  134  miles. 
Huddersfield  has  14  locomotives  and  no  horses,  London  has 
25  locomotives  and  about  10,000  horses.  In  Huddersfield  there 
is  no  omnibus  competition,  in  London  the  competition  both  of 
the  omnibuses  and  the  railways  is  most  active.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  receipts  per  mile  run  are,  in  Huddersfield,  l6  $2d., 
while  those  of  the  London  Tramways  Company  are  9"55^.,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  favourable  conditions  of  the 
Yorkshire  town,  the  trams  there  are  run  at  a  loss. 

If,  therefore,  the  small  borough  of  Huddersfield  makes  a  loss 
on  its  tramways,  although  they  have  not  horses  but  steam-engines, 
which  are  not  subject  to  sickness  and  death,  and  are  generally 
more  manageable  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  although  the 
receipts  per  mile  run  are  nearly  double  those  of  the  best  paying 
tramways  in  London,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  London 
County  Council,  if  they  manage  the  trams  themselves,  will  do  it 
otherwise  than  at  a  heavy  loss  to  the  ratepayers  ? 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Council  have  announced  that  they 
do  not  desire  or  propose  to  work  the  trams  ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  if 
they  buy  the  prcpe;ty  and  cannot  lease  it  on  satisfactory  terms, 
they  may  think  better  of  their  declared  intention. 

Before  any  resolution  to  purchase  the  tramways  becomes  effec- 
tive the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  must  be  obtained.  Doubt- 
less this  proviso  was  inserted  in  the  Tramways  Act  in  order  to 
protect  the  ratepayers.  At  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  take  this  view,  and  veto  the  proposed 
purchase,  unless  and  until  it  is  proved  to  them  that  the  operation 
will  at  least  not  lead  to  further  charges  on  the  rates.  If  there 
was  any  general  complaint  about  the  service  of  the  metropolitan 
tramways,  there  might  be  a  show  of  reason  for  the  proposal  of 
the  County  Council  to  buy  them  up,  so  that  better  conditions 
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could  be  enforced,  even  at  some  expense.  But  there  is  no  such 
complaint.  The  service  is  excellent,  the  cars  are  good,  the  fares 
are  very  low.  If  tbe  purchase  of  the  tramways  is  not  to  result 
in  the  relief  of  the  already  overburdened  ratepayer,  there  can  be 
no  motive  for  proposing  it  beyond  the  desire,  expressed  by  a 
si  bion  of  the  Council,  of  interfering  with  the  free  disposal  of 
people's  time  by  limiting  the  hours  they  may  be  permitted  to 
work. 

A  useful  illustration  of  the  risks  attendant  on  a  business  like 
that  of  tramway  management  is  to  be  found  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company.  Owing  to 
tbe  bad  weather,  the  gross  receipts  of  this  Company  for  the  half- 
year  ending  June  1 89 1  were  17,127/.  less  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1890,  being  a  diminution  of  nearly  5  per  cent. ;  while, 
in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  the  work- 
ing expenses  increased  by  34,093/.,  or  about  17  per  cent.,  and  the 
half-year  showed  an  actual  loss  of  10,301/.,  to  which  the  strike 
contributed  little,  if  anything  at  all.  Such  a  result  on  the  half- 
year's  working  of  a  large  and  well-managed  Company  should  alone 
suffice  to  convince  the  ratepayers  that  the  management  of  trams 
and  omnibuses  is  best  left  in  private  hands. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  art  season  has  broken  upon  us  with  unexampled  violence. 
We  can  scarcely  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  numerous  galleries 
which  simultaneously  threw  themselves  open  to  the  public  on 
Monday  last.  One  of  the  most  attractive  of  them,  however,  is 
certainly  that  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons,  5  Haymarket, 
where  more  than  one  hundred  pictures,  new  and  old,  chiefly  by 
foreign  masters,  are  gathered  together.  Among  these  the  "  Palm 
Sunday  Procession"  (83)  of  J.  \  illegas  would  alone  suffice  to 
reward  a  visit.  This  is  an  extremely  skilful  attempt  to  resuscitate 
in  the  manner  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  his  peers  a  fifteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian  ceremony.  The  picture,  which  is  large,  is  painted 
in  light  and  vivid  tones  of  pure  scarlet,  pink,  white,  and 
gold,  with  an  effect  which  is  quite  extraordinary.  While 
archaic  in  style,  it  is  not  pedantically  antiquarian.  The  ad- 
vancing children,  with  great  garlands  on  their  chubby  heads, 
the  still"  girls  in  white  garments,  the  fantastic  architecture  and 
ornament  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  the  grave  seigneurs  behind, 
in  festal  vermilion,  all  are  composed  with  a  delightfully  rhythmical 
grace. 

By  the  side  of  this  refined  Villegas  we  confess  that  we  feel  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  disciples  of  Fortuny  to  be  rather  more  dis- 
tressingly hard  and  garish  than  ever.  Domingo's  large  "  The 
Prince's  Amusement"  (31)  seems  painted  under  the  electric  light; 
Benllieure's  "Eastertide  at  S.  Anastasio "  (25)  is  careful  and 
elaborate,  but  leaves  us  cold.  JimtSnez  shows  unusual  delicacy  of 
colour  and  sense  of  picturesqueness  in  "The  Salute"  (37),  a  last- 
century  soldier  kissing  his  hand  to  a  girl  at  the  window  of  an  old 
thatched  farmhouse.  Domingo's  "The  Winning  Trick  "  (70)  is 
the  most  ambitious  work  of  his  we  have  seen,  but  hard  and 
dazzling;  he  remembers  little  of  the  delicacy  which  he  once 
learned  from  Meissonier.  Those  who  delight  in  this  school  of 
painters  will  admire  a  "First  Communion "  (8)  by  L.  Barbudo, 
drawn  and  painted  by  a  very  competent  hand,  but  gaudily 
coloured  and  exaggerated  in  illumination.  A  strong  piece  of 
work  is  "Music  Hath  Charms  "  (42),  a  Greek  or  Albanian,  in 
full  national  costume,  playing  on  a  guitar,  with  the  national 
bi'ic-a-lrac  about  him,  by  Joanovitch. 

Some  excellent  picture?,  which  are  not  new,  are  to  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Tooth's.  Here  is  Mr.  Hook's  "Music  by  the  Sea"  (56), 
of  1873;  and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "  Kittens  "  (52).  Here  is 
"A  Bacchanalian  Feast"  (103),  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  painted  so 
long  ago  as  1 87 1 ,  very  pale  in  colour,  with  a  certain  Belgian 
character,  still  discernible  in  its  chilly  delicacy.  A  very  small 
and  pretty  Israels  is  "  Play-time  "  (89),  a  child  on  the  sands  at 
Scheveningen.  Here  are  several  important  landscapes  by  Mr. 
David  Farquharson,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  "  The  King's  Visit  to 
Wren "  (69),  from  the  Academy  of  1888,  and  a  "Paul  and 
Virginia"  (71),  by  M.  Bouguereau.  On  a  settee,  unnum- 
bered, is  a  very  clever  study  of  soldiers,  in  white  uniforms, 
resting,  under  full  outdoor  light,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  by 
M.  Detaille. 

Neither  in  the  works  of  British  or  of  foreign  artists  is  the 
Annual  Winter  Exhibition  of  oil-paintings  at  the  Gallery  of 
Mr.  Thomas  M'Lean,  7  Haymarket,  particularly  representative. 
The  best  work  in  this  gallery  is  a  large  Israels,  very  dewy  in  tone 
and  pearly  in  colour.  This  is  called  "  The  Fisherman's  Return" 
(16),  and  is  a  composition  of  eight  figures;  the  fisherman,  his 
wife,  and  various  children  are  seen  tramping  along  the  sands, 
with  the  sea  as  a  background.  The  other  Israels,  "The  Old 
Story"  (21),  is  the  old  story  indeed,  a  couple  of  village  sweet- 


hearts, very  slightly  sketched.  More  than  one  foreign  genre-painter, 
whose  work  has  been  seen  and  admired  in  London,  has  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  supposing  that,  because  his  small  compositions  have 
been  liked,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  paint  the  same  subjects 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  same  way  to  be  liked  still  better.  This  is 
true  of  Herr  Bauernfeind,  whose  "  Warder  of  the  Mosque, 
Dasmascus "  (24),  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  refinement  of 
colouring,  and  of  Jose  Benllieure,  who  treats  a  comic  theme  of 
an  acolyte  surreptitiously  smoking  a  pipe  "  In  the  Priest's 
Absence  "(13) — a  subject  tolerable,  perhaps,  in  miniature — on  a 
huge  scale.  The  same  painter's  "  Italian  Peasants  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Francis  Assisi "  (11)  is  flat  and  painty.  Amusing  genre, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  "  Seeking  what  he  may  devour" ','5),  by 
V.  Chevilliard,  an  abbe  buying  a  living  duck  of  an  old  woman  at 
her  cottage  door.  A  head  by  the  young  Silesian  painter,  Hermann 
Schmiechen,  "  Elsa  "  (4),  is  very  freshly  and  vigorously  put  in, 
and  contrasts  favourably  with  "The  Coquette"  (3),  a  flushed 
bust,  by  no  means  worthy  to  be  signed  by  Jacquet.  We  cannot 
applaud  the  new  "  Ophelia  "  (23)  of  M.  Carolus  Duran,  although 
it  is  painted  with  that  master's  customary  bravura.  The  flowers  in 
the  bosom  are  gaudy,  and  not  by  any  means  the  posy  of  Ophelia, 
nor  has  the  head  much  imaginative  propriety.  The  soldiers  of 
Koekkoek  are  always  well  drawn,  and  "Tracked"  (41)  gives  us  a 
very  clever  figure  of  a  hussar,  in  a  pink  uniform,  galloping 
down  a  forest  alley,  turning  violently  in  the  saddle  at  the  sound 
of  his  pursuers'  footfalls.  But  surely  the  trackers  are  much  too 
close  to  him  for  his  ears  to  have  only  just  detected  them  ?  None 
of  the  Italian  examples  deserve  mention. 

Among  the  English  pictures  at  Mr.  McLean's  Gallery  we  note 
a  beautiful  Cecil  Lawson,  "Summer  Evening,  Kent"  (20);  it 
was  painted  in  1876.  The  light  foliage  of  a  tree  diapers  the 
foreground  ;  at  the  back  is  very  warm  colour  of  sunlight  on 
rising  meadows.  Mr.  George  Clausen's  "Little  Haymakers" 
(46)  is  not  unsimilar  to  the  Cecil  Lawson  in  its  landscape,  but 
contains  two  rosy  and  ingenuous  figures  of  little  girls.  "  A 
Difficult  Question  "  (14),  by  Mr.  Pettie,  shows  us  two  ecclesi- 
astics, one  in  scarlet,  the  other  in  ermine  and  sable,  sweeping 
along  a  corridor  in  high  discussion.  There  are  also  examples  of 
Messrs.  Burton  Barber,  Orrocks,  Peter  Graham,  and  Mark 
Fisher. 

Mr.  R.  Thorne  Waite  is  a  member  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society  who  has  opened  an  exhibition  of  nearly  one  hundred  of 
his  drawings  at  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries,  160  New  Bond  Street. 
These  scenes  of  English  pastoral  landscape  give  a  very  fresh  and 
pleasing  effect  of  out-door  life  seen  in  its  most  soothing  moods. 
Mr.  Waite  succeeds  excellently  well,  though  with  rather  a  heavy 
and  monotonous  touch,  in  painting  sketches  of  haymaking  and 
harvesting  in  full  sunlight,  with  cleverly  composed  groups  of 
summer-looking  figures,  slight,  but  eminently  fresh  in  treatment. 
He  is  less  successful  with  waterside  scenes  under  clouded  skies. 
His  women  in  sun-bonnets  and  his  haymakers  with  rakes  over  their 
shoulders  make  up  a  pretty  series  of  effects  of  English  country 
life,  lie  never  attempts  anything  very  striking  or  very  novel, 
and  he  belongs  to  the  conservative  school  of  water-colour  painters  ; 
but  his  work  is  often  pleasing  and  always  creditable. 

At  the  Japanese  Gallery,  28  New  Bond  Street,  is  a  little  col- 
lection of  almost  everything,  except  what  is  Japanese.  This  is  a 
good  little  exhibition,  the  pictures  pleasantly  arranged,  the  works 
of  each  artist — and  there  are  forty-three  of  the  latter — being 
placed  together.  Sir  James  D.  Linton  contributes  two  costume- 
pieces  of  unequal  merit.  The  "Queen  Mary"  (27)  is  quite  unim- 
portant :  but  the  "  Marmion  "  (26)  is  admirably  painted,  a  solid 
study  of  a  burly  person  in  armour.  Miss  Ethel  Kirkpatrick,  who 
follows  in  the  steps  of  Miss  Clara  Montalba,  presents  us  with 
careful  sketches  of  harbour-life,  particularly  a  "Whitby  Har- 
bour" (2),  which  is  well  drawn,  and  two  "Fishing  Boats"  (3 
and  4),  in  which  the  reserved  use  of  colour  is  judicious.  Mr.  H. 
Stannard,  in  "Honey  Hills"  (9),  has  done  well  to  keep  his 
distant  trees  well  away  from  the  foliage  of  the  foreground.  There 
is  solid  architectural  work  irr  Mr.  Aloysius  O'Kelly's  scenes  in 
Cairo,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  grey  stone  walls  of 
the  "Mosque  of  El-Azhar"  (16).  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson's  dark  glade 
illuminated  by  crimson  "Oriental  Poppies" (35)  is  an  effective 
study  of  colour  in  an  English  garden.  Mr.  W.  E.  Norton's 
"  Arrival  of  Herring  Boats  "  (38)  is  a  striking  group  of  fisher-folk 
assembled  on  wet  sands.  We  must  also  call  attention  to  Mr 
Rooke's  views  of  "  Lisieux  "  (102,  103);  Mr.  Frank  Dillon's  of 
"The  Old  Tithe  Barn,  Dunster "  (92) ;  and  to  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Hayes. 

At  the  Bierstadt  Exhibition,  47  New  Bond  Street,  are  col- 
lected eleven  enormous  pictures  by  the  popular  and  sensational 
American  landscape  -painter,  Mr.  Albert  Bierstadt.  To  our  taste 
this  artist  lacks  charm,  but  he  has  undoubted  vigour,  breadth  of 
touch,  and  a  genuine  sense  of  what  is  grandiose  in  nature.  He 
is  a  sort  of  Gustave  Dor<3  of  landscape.  "The  Last  of  the 
Buffalo"  is  the  largest  of  these  vast  canvases;  it  certainly 
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possesses  noble  qualities  of  design,  and  a  just  sense  of  mountain- 
form.  All  these  pictures  are  impressive  ;  they  give  an  imposing 
sense  of  the  startling  force  of  Western  scenery,  yet  we  are 
scarcely  prepared  with  a  ready  reply  when  "  The  Devil  whoops, 
as  he  whooped  of  old,  '  It's  striking,  but  is  it  art  ?  ' " 

At  the  Hanover  Gallery  is  a  collection  of  foreign  pictures,  new 
•and  old.  The  names  of  the  artists  are  of  the  most  eminent  order, 
but  the  examples  are  seldom  first-rate,  or  even  second-rate.  A 
not  very  happy  chalk  drawing  by  J.  F.  Millet  (57),  "The  Return 
from  the  Fields,"  receives  a  prominent  position ;  and  there  are, 
besides  the  usual  gentle  Corots  with  pale  green  foliage  against 
grey  skies,  an  experimental  "Sunset"  (31)  which  is  not  quite 
happy  in  its  flamboyance.  A  theatrical  and  bituminous  "  Sunset 
near  Havre"  (1)  is  signed  by  Alfred  Stevens;  and  "The 
Student"  (25),  a  beautiful  piece  of  colour,  a  confusion  of  bright 
phials  and  jars,  is  a  really  excellent  example  of  Eugene  Isabey. 
Here  is  a  highly-finished  "  River  Scene  "  (34)  in  the  familiar 
manner  of  Daubigny.  English  amateurs  are  growing  accustomed 
to  see  the  clean-looking,  bright,  and  hard  transcripts  of  Venice  by 
that  feminine  Canaletto,  Mile.  Antoinette  Brondeis.  No  exhibi- 
tion seems  complete  without  an  Israels;  "The  Widow"  (20) 
walking  along  a  canal,  with  a  church  in  the  background,  is 
■intended  to  be  extremely  poignant;  but,  owing  to  some  little 
error  in  aerial  perspective,  by  which  her  figure  appears  to 
be  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  pity  gives  way  to  astonishment  and 
alarm.  A  spirited  Koekkoek  is  "  Prussian  Advance  Guard  "  (55). 
M.  Louis  Leloir's  "  Tete-a-Tete  "  (40),  an  exceedingly  pretty 
.old  Dutch  interior,  would  deserve  almost  unmeasured  praise  if  the 
background  were  not,  unhappily,  a  little  too  strong  for  the  figures 
in  front  of  it. 

We  cannot  praise  the  exhibition  at  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Art  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  a  large  collection,  including  more 
than  four  hundred  specimens,  almost  without  exception  mediocre 
.in  quality.  In  many  cases  the  mere  manipulation  of  the  paint  is 
so  extraordinary  as  to  suggest  that  classes  in  connexion  with 
this  gallery  might  well  be  instituted.  It  is  strange  that  persons 
ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  technique  should  be  willing,  and 
still  more  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity,  to  invite  the 
public  to  wonder  at  them.  Mr.  Julius  Olsson,  who  is  really  an 
artist,  seems  almost  a  great  master  in  such  company.  His 
"November  Evening"  (31)  would  be  effective  anywhere.  We 
may  also  without  uudue  flattery  recommend  the  paintings  of  Mr. 
H.  Dalziel,  Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Boyd. 

An  open-air  exhibition  of  fine  art  was  presented  on  Saturday 
2ast  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rochdale,  when  the  bronze  statue  of 
John  Bright,  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  R.A.,  was  unveiled. 
This  is  an  admirable  piece  of  iconic  sculpture,  vigorously  and 
picturesquely  modelled,  the  attitude  dignified,  the  costume  treated 
with  judgment.  One  hand  holds  a  bundle  of  notes,  the  other  is 
-extended  in  an  attitude  familiar  to  the  orator;  the  head  is  raised, 
as  in  the  act  of  speaking.  We  do  not  possess,  especially  in  the 
provinces,  so  many  competent  statues  that  we  can  afford  to  over- 
look the  welcome  addition  of  one  in  every  way  so  satisfactory  as 
ibis. 


MONEY  MATTEES. 

INTER  is  only  just  beginning,  and  already  the  severity  of 
the  famine  in  Russia  is  creating  grave  alarm  at  home  and 
abroad.  A  population  about  as  large  as  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  inhabiting  a  district  nearly  twice  the  size  of  France,  is 
said  to  be  affected  ;  and  what  makes  the  matter  most  serious  is, 
that  the  provinces  where  the  crops  have  most  completely  failed 
are  those  which  usually  have  had  the  largest  surplus  for  export 
to  the  other  provinces  and  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  As  the  winter 
goes  on,  therefore,  the  distress  is  likely  to  spread  to  the  remaining 
provinces,  which  will  not  be  able  to  draw  supplies  from  what 
heretofore  has  been  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  Empire.  And 
at  the  same  time  the  Empire  will  not  be  able  to  sell  to  other 
countries  as  in  the  past,  and  thus  to  obtain  means  for  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  it  will  have  to  incur.  Unfortunately,  it 
would  seem  that  neither  the  Imperial  nor  the  local  Governments 
•are  quite  equal  to  the  task  which  they  have  to  face,  and 
the  distress  is  becoming  grievous.  Famine-fever  has  broken 
out,  and  threatens,  after  spreading  over  Russia  generally,  to 
invade  Western  Europe.  The  peasants,  according  to  report,  are 
refusing  to  accept  seed  for  their  new  crops,  because  it  is  offered 
them  as  a  loan,  and  they  are  likewise  declining  to  work  upon  the 
railways  and  other  works  started  for  their  relief.  It  seems  only 
too  probable  that  political  disturbances  "will  occur;  but,  even 
if  the  Government  should  prove  strong  enough  to  maintain 
order,  its  credit  must  suffer  lamentably,  and  that  must  have 
a  very  serious  influence  upon  the  Continental  Bourses.  At 
present  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  relief  will  not  be  less  than 
20  millions  sterling.    We  know  how  unwilling  Governments  are 


to  acknowledge  the  full  extent  of  a  calamity  such  as  is  now  visit- 
ing Russia,  and  it  seems  safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  cost 
will  considerably  exceed  20  millions  sterling.  At  the  same  time 
there  must  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  receipts.  A  starving 
people  cannot  pay  taxes  ;  they  have  not  even  food  to  keep  them- 
selves alive,  and  in  their  distress  they  are  selling  their  cattle  ;  so 
that,  even  if  the  tax-gatherer  were  to  be  as  hard-hearted  as  he  is 
generally  painted,  he  would  have  nothing  upon  which  to  seize. 
There  is  sure  to  be,  consequently,  a  very  great  decrease  in  the 
Russian  revenue,  and  the  Government,  in  order  to  face  its  diffi- 
culties, will  have  to  increase  very  largely  the  issues  of  inconvertible 
paper  money.  That  will  depreciate  still  further  the  rouble  notes, 
and  so  will  reduce  the  credit  of  the  Empire.  At  the  same  time 
it  seems  clear  that  at  least  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  just 
raised  in  Paris  must  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  grain  for  feed- 
ing the  starving  people  and  supplying  them  with  seed.  But  French 
investors  were  assured  that  the  money  would  be  laid  out  in  build- 
ing railways,  and  that  therefore  there  would  be  a  specific  property 
as  security  for  what  they  lent.  If  they  find,  as  seems  inevitable, 
that  the  railways  are  not  built,  and  that  the  money  has  to  be 
spent  in  keeping  the  people  alive,  is  it  not  extremely  likely  that 
they  will  accuse  the  Russian  Government  of  breaking  faith  with 
them  ?  or,  at  all  events,  that  they  will  consider  their  security  less 
good  than  they  had  supposed — all  the  more  because  they  will 
know  that  fresh  loans  will  have  to  be  raised  to  complete  the  con- 
templated railways?  And  their  dissatisfaction  will  be  increased  as 
the newsfrom Russiabecomesmore and moregloomy.  Whenreports 
of  wholesale  deaths  from  starvation,  and  of  the  spread  of  famine- 
fever,  reach  Western  Europe,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  credit 
of  the  Russian  Government  must  decline,  and  that  in  consequence 
there  must  be  a  very  heavy  fall  in  all  Russian  securities.  It  is 
estimated  that  German  investments  in  Russia  are  not  much  short 
of  300  millions  sterling;  probably  the  estimate  is  grossly  exagge- 
rated, for  Germany,  we  must  remember,  is  a  much  poorer 
country  than  our  own  or  France.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  German  investments,  not  only  in  Russian 
Government  bonds,  but  in  railways,  factories,  lands,  and  so  on, 
have  been  going  on  upon  a  large  scale  for  generations  past.  As 
the  famine  becomes  more  intense,  as  failures  in  the  great  cities 
grow  more  numerous,  as  fever  spreads,  and  as  the  apprehension 
of  political  troubles  deepens,  anxiety  in  Germany  will  augment. 
Every  holder  of  Russian  securities  will  be  anxious  to  sell  before  an 
actual  crash  occurs,  and  German  capitalists  will,  therefore,  throw 
as  much  stock  as  they  can  upon  the  Paris  Bourse.  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  Paris  Bourse  will  be  abletobuy  very 
freely.  Roughly,  it  is  estimated  that  in  France  now  not  much 
less  than  100  millions  sterling  of  Russian  bonds  are  held.  For 
so  rich  a  country  as  France  that  would  not  be  an  inconvenient 
amount,  were  everything  favourable.  But,  as  matters  now  are, 
French  investors  are  likely  to  be  as  anxious  as  German  to  realize 
before  the  inevitable  crash  comes.  In  all  probability,  then,  we 
shall  see  a  very  severe  fall  in  Russian  securities  before  long. 
Every  one  will  be  anxious  to  sell,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to 
buy ;  and  in  that  state  of  things  there  must  be  a  fall.  But  a 
heavy  fall  in  such  vast  masses  of  stock  will  be  serious  for  the 
bunkers  and  speculators  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  That  Russian 
securities  are  largely  held  by  bankers  and  speculators  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  a  lock-up  on  the  part  of  the  one  and  heavy 
losses  on  the  part  of  the  other  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  general 
decline  in  all  prices.  Even  if  political  order  is  maintained,  and 
France  proves  rich  enough  to  prevent  an  actual  crisis,  it  seems 
certain  that  there  must  be  a  very  trying  time  during  the  next 
few  months.  But  is  it  possible  that  France  can  be  rich  enough 
to  prevent  a  crisis,  looking  at  the  financial  difficulties  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece,  and  the  crippled  condition  of  specu- 
lators in  Germany  ? 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday  raised 
their  rate  of  discount  to  4  per  cent.  During  the  week  ended 
Wednesday  night  gold  amounting  to  three-quarters  of  a  million 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  for  Germany,  Russia,  Egypt,  and 
the  United  States.  The  withdrawals  for  those  countries  wrill 
continue,  and  it  is  understood  that  next  week  a  large  amount 
will  be  shipped  to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  while  now  the  usual  with- 
drawals for  Scotland  are  beginning.  The  reserve,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  decrease  considerably^  and  it  certainly  was  not  too  soon, 
to  take  measures  for  its  protection.  We  venture  to  think  that 
the  Directors  would  have  been  better  advised  had  they  made  the 
change  some  weeks  ago ;  but  they  feared  then  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  take  the  outside  market  with  them.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  supply  in  the  outside  market  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
not  only  by  the  gold  shipments,  but  also  by  the  Bank's  borrowing, 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  4  per  cent,  rate 
effective.  If,  however,  the  joint-stock  banks  will  not  co-operate  with 
the  Bank  of  England  for  that  purpose,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Directors  will  go  on  borrowing  until  they  sufficiently  reduce  the 
supply  in  the  outside  market.    If  they  do  not,  but  allow  outside 
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rates  to  remain  unduly  low,  the  gold  shipments  will  become  so 
large  that  the  market  will  be  disturbed  by-and-bye. 

There  has  been  this  week  a  somewhat  better  demand  for  silver 
for  India  and  the  Continent,  but  still  the  demand  is  small,  and 
speculation  is  absent,  though  an  effort  is  being  made  to  revive  it. 
The  price  of  the  metal,  consequently,  is  but  44^/.  per  oz. 

The  news  from  Russia  is  becoming  so  serious  that  at  last 
Russian  securities  are  declining  in  price.  The  new  loan  has  been 
this  week  at  a  discount  of  about  2^  per  cent.,  and  the  old  Four 
per  Cents  have  likewise  given  way.  Yet  the  fall  is  quite  trilling, 
considering  how  terrible  the  famine  threatens  to  become.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  urging 
that  a  ukase  should  be  issued  forbidding  the  export  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley.  He  is  being  opposed  by  the  Minister  of  finance, 
on  the  ground  that,  however  necessary  the  measure  may  be  for 
internal  purposes,  it  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  new 
loan  in  Paris.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  prohibi- 
tion will  be  put  off  for  a  week  or  so  ;  but,  on  what  seems  undoubted 
authority,  it  is  stated  that  the  ukase  will  then  appear.  With 
oilicial  evidence  of  this  kind,  and  with  the  newspaper  reports  of 
the  intensity  of  the  famine  and  of  the  outbreak  of  famine  fever, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  fall  in  prices  has  not  been  greater.  But 
it  may  safely  be  predicted  that,  having  once  begun,  it  will  go 
much  further.  The  Bank  of  Spain  has  been  negotiating  in  Paris 
for  a  loan  to  enable  it  to  increase  its  metallic  reserve  and  put  an 
end  to  the  depreciation  of  its  notes.  The  negotiations  as  yet  have 
come  to  nothing  ;  but  probably  the  Bank  will  get  the  assistance  it 
requires.  It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  great  bankers  in 
Paris  are  willing  to  give  help  in  the  form  of  the  purchase  of 
redeemable  bonds,  but  that  the  price  they  offer  is  so  low  that  the 
Bank  of  Spain  hesitates  to  accept.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it 
must  agree  to  the  terms  imposed  if  the  Paris  bankers  are  firm, 
for  the  condition  of  Spain  is  too  critical  to  be  allowed  to  last 
very  long.  In  spite  of  all  this,  there  has  been  some  recovery  in 
Paris  this  week.  Spanish  bonds,  for  example,  which  at  the  end 
of  last  week  fell  below  66,  have  this  week  been  as  high  as  67f . 
But  the  recovery  cannot  last ;  even  if  the  Bank  of  Spain  gets  help, 
Spanish  securities  are  too  high.  For  tbe  moment,  however,  those 
in  the  best  position  to  judge  think  that  the  danger  of  a  crisis  on 
the  Paris  Bourse  has  been  averted ;  how  soon  diiliculties  will 
recur  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  American  market  speculation  is  still  held  in  check. 
The  Stock  Exchange  Settlement,  which  began  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  ended  on  Thursday  evening,  shows  that  the  account  open 
for  the  rise  contracted  during  the  fortnight,  and  that  stock  has 
passed  from  the  hands  of  weak  operators  into  those  of  strong 
capitalists.  Still,  operators  are  held  in  check,  partly  by  the  fear 
of  what  may  occur  in  Paris  and  in  Argentina,  partly  by  the  dispute 
that  has  arisen  between  the  American  and  Chilian  Governments, 
and  partly  by  the  impending  State  elections.  Few  believe  that  the 
Chilian  quarrel  will  become  serious  ;  but  until  the  State  elections 
are  determined  there  is  a  general  unwillingness  to  engage  in  new 
risks.  It  is  thought  that  these  elections  will  give  some  indication 
as  to  the  present  strength  of  the  Silver  party.  Any  danger  of  a 
new  agitation  for  free  coinage  would  undoubtedly  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  whereas  if  the  Silver  party  has 
lost  ground,  confidence  would  be  strengthened  throughout  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Meantime,  the  exports  of  grain 
from  the  United  States  are  on  an  enormous  scale.  For  the 
month  of  September  the  value  amounted  to  31 J  million  dollars, 
against  less  than  j\  million  dollars  in  September  of  last  year; 
and  if  the  export  of  wheat  is  prohibited  in  Russia,  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  exports  from  the  United  States  is  inevitable. 
Owing  to  the  improved  economic  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  larger  earnings  of  the  railways,  there  is  a  much  better 
demand  for  bonds  than  has  existed  for  two  or  three  years.  For 
fully  three  years  now  bankers  in  the  United  States  have  had 
an  inconveniently  large  proportion  of  their  capital  locked  up 
in  unsaleable  bonds — bonds,  that  is  to  say,  which  were  issued 
from  1885  to  1887  for  railway  construction,  and  were  bought 
by  the  banks,  but  which  the  public  refused  to  take.  Now  it 
is  reported  that  the  bankers  are  selling  those  bonds  in  very 
large  amounts.  As  yet  prices  have  not  risen  very  much,  and 
the  judicious  investor,  who  takes  care  to  inform  himself  pro- 
perly, can  buy  good  bonds  to  yield  him  from  4^  to  5  per  cent., 
while  he  can  buy  Income  bonds — that  is  to  say,  bonds  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  which  depends  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
year — to  yield  him  about  6i  per  cent.,  even  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  the  interest  will  be  paid  next  year. 
There  has  likewise  been  a  very  strong  demand  for  good  dividend- 
paying  shares,  such  as  those  of  the  New  York  Central,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Lake  Shore ;  but  the  mere  speculative  shares 
have  been  neglected,  and  we  would  repeat  that  investors  in  this 
country  will  do  well  to  leave  those  speculative  shares  altogether 
alone.  In  Home  Railway  stocks  there  has  likewise  been  a  better 
demand,  but  other  departments  have  been  very  quiet. 


Trade  continues  fairly  good.  The  improvement  in  iron  and1 
steel  is  maintained,  and  there  is  a  decidedly  better  feeling  in  the- 
cotton  trade.  The  price  of  raw  cotton  is  now  very  low,  and  the 
supply  promises  to  be  abundant. 

The  wheat  market  is  still  very  quiet ;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
abundant  harvest  in  America,  it  seems  clear  that  prices  must  be 
higher  next  year  than  they  are  now,  as  Russia  will  cease  to 
supply,  and  all  Europe  has  larger  requirements. 


During  the  week  the  movements  in  prices  have  not  been  very 
considerable,  but  generally  they  are  upward  in  the  case  of  sound 
investment  securities,  and  downward  in  the  case  of  mere  specu- 
lative securities.  In  Home  Railway  stocks  there  is  an  almost 
general  advance.  The  agreement  between  the  Scotch  lines  has 
caused  a  considerable  rise  in  Scotch  stocks.  Thus  Caledonian 
Undivided  closed  on  Thursday  at  1 2o| — a  rise,  compared  with 
the  close  on  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  if;  and  North  British 
Deferred  closed  at  44^,  a  rise  of  f.  The  English  heavy  lines 
have  all  advanced  likewise.  North-Eastern  Consols  closed  on. 
Thursday  evening  at  156A — a  rise,  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday,  of  ^.  Great  Western  closed  at  158-jj,  a  rise  of  1 
London  and  North- Western  closed  at  a  rise  of  if;  and 

there  was  the  same  rise  in  Midland,  which  closed  at  i62§ .  In 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  rise  was  as  much  as  2,  the  price  on 
Thursday  being  1 10.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  general 
fall  in  American  securities.  There  is  reported  to  be  a  much 
better  demand  than  recently  for  bonds  and  dividend-paying  shares, 
yet  even  the  dividend-paying  shares  have  declined,  comparing  the 
close  on  Thursday  with  the  close  on  the  preceding  Thursday.  For 
example,  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares  closed  at  80^,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  close  on  the  preceding  Thursday  of  J.  New 
York  Central  closed  at  116J,  a  fall  of  I;  Lake  Shore  closed  at 
127^,  a  fall  of  ii,  and  Illinois  Central  closed  at  106,  a  fall  of  2. 
The  mere  speculative  shares  likewise  declined.  Denver  closed  at 
185,  a  fall  of  I  ;  Erie  closed  at  31^,  a  fall  of  £  ;  Union  Pacific 
closed  at  41 1,  a  fall  of  if  ;  and  Atchison  closed  at  445,  a  fall  of 
ii  After  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed  there  was  a  recovery 
in  the  street,  and  quite  late  prices  advanced  sharply,  especially 
Atchison  shares,  which  recovered  on  a  good  September  state- 
ment. The  depreciation  of  Argentine  railroad  securities  con- 
tinues. Thus  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed 
on  Thursday  at  70-73,  a  fall  of  I,  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  121-3,  also  a  fall  of  1.  The 
Argentine  Funding  Loan  closed  at  60,  a  fall  of  and  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Provincial  Six  per  Cents  of  1882  closed  at 
32-34,  a  fall  of  3.  Chilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed 
at  88 J,  a  fall  of  1,  mainly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  dispute  with  the 
United  States,  and  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed 
at  71,  a  fall  of  ih  The  efforts  of  the  great  operators  in  Paris 
interested  in  Spanish  finance  have  caused  some  slight  recovery. 
Spanish  Fours  closed  on  Thursday  at  67^,  a  rise  of  f ;  but  Russian 
Fours  closed  at  94,  a  fall  of  1$.  Egyptian  Unified  closed  at  96, 
a  fall  of  £  ;  Egyptian  Preference  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  scrip 
closed  at  87f ,  also  a  fall  of  i  ;  and  Rio  Tinto  Copper  shares 
closed  at  18J,  a  fall  of  I. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

MR.  PINERO'S  new  comedy,  The  Times,  with  which  the 
winter  season  at  Terry's  Theatre  opened  on  Saturday 
night  last,  is  something  more  than  a  mere  stage-play ;  it  is  a 
literary  work,  almost  as  interesting  and  amusing  to  read  as  it 
is  to  see  acted.  In  many  respects,  especially  in  its  triteness  and 
simplicity,  it  recalls,  and  very  forcibly  too,  some  of  the  best  of 
Goldoni's  comedies,  the  plots  of  which  usually  deal  rather  with 
the  follies  of  society  than  with  its  serious  vices.  More  than  once- 
has  the  great  Venetian  dramatist  satirized  the  special  foible  which 
forms  the  leading  motive  of  Mr.  Pinero's  piece — the  rage  for 
getting  into  society — vide  II  Cavaliere  e  la  Dama  and  La  Donna 
Ambiziosa.  It  is  certainly  paying  the  English  playwTight  no 
small  compliment  to  compare  him  to  so  illustrious  a  writer  as  the 
Italian  Moliere.  The  story — what  there  is  of  it — is  told  with 
much  skill  and  directness,  and  if  the  "  types  "  introduced  into  this 
amusing  play  are  doubtless  well-worn  puppets  enough,  yet  Mr. 
Pinero  has  infused  into  them  fresh  vitality.  Bompas  is  an  amusing 
personage,  with  a  strong  dash  of  humanity  in  his  composition 
which  wins  our  sympathy,  if  not  our  respect.  Mr.  Terry  plays 
this  part  to  admiration.  Throughout  he  dominates  the  piece,, 
without  however  in  any  way  destroying  its  harmony  by  making 
himself  over-prominent— a  difficult  task,  for  we  have  little  or  no 
lovemaking  to  relieve  the  incessant  satire  which  occasionally 
threatens  to  become  monotonous.  The  young  people  are  un- 
1  interesting  and  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.    Howard  Bompas- 
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■(Mr.  Henry  V.  Esmond),  the  son,  is  a  blemish  on  the  piece.  No 
doubt  society  abounds  in  caddish,  dissipated,  drunken  youths, 
whose  vices  are  often  fostered  by  follies  such  as  those  indulged 
in  by  Bompas  and  his  wife,  who  occupy  themselves  far  more 
assiduously  in  obtaining  an  invitation  to  a  party  than  they  do 
with  the  moral  welfare  of  their  spoilt  children.    Still,  if  only  for 
stage  purposes,  the  Bompas  couple  might  have  been  spared  the 
infliction  of  this  weak-minded  silly  boy.  The  three  girls'  parts  are 
mere  sketches,  very  nicely  acted  by  Miss  Annie  Hill,  Miss 
Barradell,  and  Miss  Hetty  Dene.    As  to  the  lover,  the  jeune 
premier  of  the  piece,  Lord  Lurgashall,  he  is  a  mere  outline, 
which  fortunately  Mr.  W.  T.  Lovell  renders  fairly  tolerable 
by  his  distinguished  appearance  and  manner.     We  have  only 
praise  for  the  Mrs.  Bompas  of  Miss  Fanny  Brough.    She  played 
this  difficult  part  with  remarkable  dignity  and  grace,  and 
although  she  never  attempted  to  slur  its  vulgarity  and  eccen- 
tricity, she  throughout  displayed  a  kindly  nature  and  a  wifely 
devotion  which  won  her  the  sympathy  of  the  audience.    We  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  better  acting,  even  at  the  Francais,  in 
the  good  old  days  of  the  Brohans.    By  dint  of  delicate  touches 
and  much  subtlety,  Mr.  Elliott,  as  the  Hon.  Monty  Trimble, 
paints  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  social  parasites,  the 
man  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  rich  and  noble  snobs 
to  each  other,  and  organize  the  social  functions   and  balls  of 
people  who  lack  acquaintance.   Mr.  McShane,  M.P.,  as  played  by 
Mr.  Fred  Thorne,  is  a  good  figure.    The  other  characters,  as 
we  have  intimated,  are  mere  sketches.    Miss  Helena  Dacre  plays 
this  part  very  well,  but  strives  vainly  to  give  it  vitality.  It 
persists  in  remaining  only  a  lay-figure.    The  Countess  of  Miss 
M.  Talbot  is  disagreeable  and  impossibly  rude.    No  woman  of  the 
world  would,  or  could,  behave  with  such  stagey  impoliteness  as 
"this  essentially  theatrical  peeress.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Mrs. 
Hooley  of  Miss  Leighton  is  a  clever  performance.    With  all  its 
faults,  Mr.  Pinero's  is  in  many  ways  a  work  of  art,  and  of 
high  literary  merit.   Its  construction  is  remarkable.  Throughout 
it  exhibits  a  perfect  command  of  stage  technique  and  resource. 
The  dialogue  is  singularly  crisp  and  brilliant,  and  the  charac- 
terization excellent.    We  have  already  pointed  out  several  of  its 
faults,  of  which  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  frequency 
with  which,  in  order  to  clear  the  stage  for  private  conversation, 
the  characters  are  sent  to  the  back  to  stand  about  in  chattering 
groups.     Several  good  scenes  were  spoilt  by  this  weak  device. 
The  "  curtains,"  however,  are  striking  and  original. 

Godpapa,  which  was  produced  late  last  week  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  is  one  of  those  prolonged  farces  which,  like  the  pro- 
verbial butterfly,  resists  breakage  on  the  wheel  of  criticism.  A 
curious  theatrical  article  might  be  written  on  the  number  of 
plays,  serious  and  otherwise,  which,  since  that  good  old  melo- 
drama Le  Postilion  de  Fovgerol,  have  begun  their  intrigue  in  a 
Matrimonial  Agency — a  class  of  industry  which  first  became 
known  in  France  after  the  great  wars  which  opened  the  present 
century,  and  which  doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  their  devastating 
influence.    In   this   country  it   has   usually  been  associated 
with  unpleasant  revelations  in  the  police-courts,  and  has  never 
become  popular.    It  is  otherwise  on  the  Continent,  and  therefore 
the  plot  of  Les  Manages  Riches  was  much  more  suitable  to  a 
Palais  Royal  audience  than  it  is  to  an  English  one.    On  the 
scheme  of  this  bright  French  vaudeville  Messrs.  F.  C.  Philips 
and  C.  Brookfield  have  founded  Godpapa.    The  scene  opens  in  an 
aristocratic  Matrimonial  Agency  which  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished in  Mayfair  by  a  "  reduced"  lady  "of  family,"  who  employs 
her  brother,  Sir  George,  as  her  chief  clerk.    The  characters 
apply  to  this  priestess  of  Hymen  for  husbands  and  wives,  and 
she,  poor  lady!  very  innocently  mixes  them  up  in  the  most 
diverting  manner.    The  pivot  round  which  they  all  revolve  is  a 
young  milliner  named   Maria  Browne,  an  "engaged  young 
woman."    That  Mr.  Reginald  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  this 
fair  siren  before  contracting  a  rich  marriage  is  natural  enough. 
He  applies  to  a  Matrimonial  Agency  to  marry  her  off  to 
some  good  fellow  who  will  take  her  and  1,000/.  down  from 
"Godpapa."    How  she  gets  engaged  to  the  young  gentleman's 
future  father-in-law,  how  she  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter 
of  his  future  uncle,  and  how,  after  many  amusing  adventures, 
she  decides  to  marry  a  comfortable  farmer,  who,  under  the 
name  of  "Pygmalion,"  has  wandered  into  the  Agency  in  search 
of  a  wife,  are  matters  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
and  which  would  take   up   more   time  to  relate  than  they 
merit.    A  piece  of  this  sort  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
briskness   with    which   it   is   acted.    Mr.  Philips   and  Mr. 
Brookfield  have  written  plenty  of  smart   dialogue,  and  the 
company  speak  it  with  due  appreciation  of  its  humour.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  is  that  they  have  a  good  deal  too 
much  to  say  and  too  little  to  do.    The  first  act  is  rather  slow,  the 
second  not  much  brisker,  but  the  third  is  quite  excellent.  The 
piece,  moreover,  bristles  with  funny  things,  which  cause  genuine 
merriment.    People  who  go  to  see  a  play  like  Godpapa  care  very 


little  what  it  is  about  if  it  only  amuses  them,  and,  barring  one  or 
two  rather  draggy  episodes,  this  farcical  comedy  is  very  droll 
indeed.  As  we  have  intimated,  it  is  admirably  acted.  Mr.  Brook- 
field, always  a  past-master  in  the  great  art  of  "  make-up,"  is  very 
funny  as  the  lovesick  old  bachelor  who  has  fallen  through  the 
medium  of  the  Matrimonial  Agency  into  the  coils  of  the  seem- 
ingly innocent  Miss  Browne.  Mr.  C.  Hawtrey  is  bright  and 
amusing  as  Mr.  Reginald,  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  which 
befall  the  family  of  his  betrothed ;  but  Mr.  W.  F.  Hawtrey  has 
very  little  to  do  as  the  father  of  naughty  little  Miss  Browne,  a 
part  wisely  entrusted  to  Miss  Lottie  Venne,  who  seems  fairly  to 
revel  in  a  character  so  admirably  suited  to  her  amusing  style. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  this  capital  actress  in  such 
excellent  spirits.  She  rattles  off  her  ceaseless  flow  of  lies  and 
innuendoes  with  a  catlike  grace  which  is  quite  worthy  of  imitation 
in  the  world  we  live  in.  Mrs.  St.  Germain,  the  lady  who  keeps 
the  Agency,  is  well  played  by  Miss  Annie  Irish,  and  Miss  Vane 
Featherston  is  excellent  as  a  mother-in-law,  who  persists  in 
speaking  bad  French. 

To-night  The  Planter,  adapted  from  the  French  by  Mr.  W. 
Yardley,  will  be  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  and 
on  Monday,  November  2,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Jones's  new  comedy, 
The  Crusaders,  will  be  represented  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre. 

At  noon  yesterday  (Friday)  Miss  Ada  Rehan  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  theatre  which  Mr.  George  Edwardes  is 
to  build  for  Mr.  Augustin  Daly.  In  the  midst  of  a  distinguished 
gathering  of  theatrical  and  literary  celebrities,  the  actress 
performed  this  interesting  ceremony,  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  broke  a 
bottle  of  wine  over  the  fresh  masonry,  and  christened  the  theatre 
the  "  Daly."  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  company  will,  however,  not 
return  to  this  country  until  1893.  Meanwhile  the  American 
season  at  the  Lyceum  is  rapidly  approaching  its  close.  On 
Tuesday  next,  Miss  Rehan  will  appear  as  Rosalind  for  a  few 
nights  only. 


THE  WEATHER. 

TN  our  last  notice  we  mentioned  some  low  barometer  readings 
recorded  during  the  storm  of  the  12th  inst.,  but  since  that 
notice  appeared  more  complete  information  has  been  received, 
and  from  that  we  learn  that  at  the  stations  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  at  Fort  William  and  Nairn,  the  barometer  fell 
below  28  inches  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.    Such  exceptional 
readings  as  these  have  only  been  registered  once  or  twice  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.    The  week  which  has  just  passed 
has  shown  some  improvement  in  the  weather.    We  have  had  no 
storm  to  chronicle,  and,  during  the  last  few  days,  have  had  some 
respite  from  rain,  and  consequent  abatement  of  the  floods  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.    The  change  in  our  weather  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  transference  of  the  region  of  low  barometer 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  the  consequent  change  of  wind. 
This  took  place  at  the  end  of  last  week.    On  Saturday  morning 
the  barometer  was  rising  very  generally,  and  a  small  depression 
was  j  ust  passing  eastwards  over  the  Baltic.    On  Sunday  an  anti- 
cyclone began  to  show  itself  in  the  south  of  Norway,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  small  depression  appeared  near  Biarritz,  and  caused 
the  wind  in  the  south  of  England  to  draw  into  east.   This  system 
produced  heavy  rain  in  the  west  and  south  of  France,  I- 10  inch 
falling  at  Rochefort  on  Saturday,  and  146  inch  at  Nice  on 
Sunday.    Here  in  London  we  had  on  Monday  evening  as  dis- 
agreeable weather  as  we  often  experience,  with  a  wet  east  wind. 
Fortunately  the  temperature  was  not  low  for  the  time  of  year, 
but  an  uninterrupted  fall  of  rain  for  some  twenty-four  hours  is 
not  a  pleasant  experience.    Tuesday  was  at  last  really  dry,  and 
nothing  beyond  a  few  drops  of  rain  was  reported  from  any  station 
in  these  islands  on  Wednesday  morning,  while  no  rain  at  all  fell 
on  Wednesday.    Up  to  Saturday  last,  the  24th,  the  average 
amount  of  rainfall  had  been  reached  in  almost  all  districts,  and 
even  exceeded  in  the  extreme  north  and  south ;  but,  as  we  said  in 
our  last,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  much  of  our  recent  heavy  rain 
has  reached  the  springs.    We  hear  that  the  fine  weather  we 
reported  from  southern  Germany  in  our  last  continued  up  to  the 
end  of  last  week,  and  on  Friday  the  23rd  the  temperature  at 
Vienna  was  almost  that  of  summer. 


OPERA  AT  THE  SHAFTESBURY  THEATRE. 

XT7ITH  every  wish  to  encourage  Signor  Lago  in  his  spirited 
»  »    attempt  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  Italian  opera  with 
which  London  has  been  lately  threatened,  it  is  impossible  either 
to  commend  his  judgment  in  mounting  such  a  work  as  Wagner's 
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Fliegende  Hollander  on  so  small  a  stage  as  that  of  the  Shaftes- 
bury Theatre,  and  with  such  inadequate  forces  at  his  command, 
or  to  speak  at  all  favourably  of  the  result  of  the  experiment. 
Operatic  competition  is  by  all  means  to  be  encouraged,  for  the 
public  is  the  gainer  when  rival  managers  have  to  bid  for  its 
favour ;  but  such  displays  as  that  of  last  Tuesday  can  do  no 
good  to  any  one.  Wagner's  early  opera  is  distinguished  from 
all  his  other  works  by  its  peculiar  romantic  character ;  it 
seems  throughout  to  breathe  of  the  stormy  sea-voyage  which  in- 
spired the  composer  to  write  it,  and  for  this  reason  it  demands 
exceptionally  careful  stage-management  and  mounting.  Even 
when  in  former  years  it  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden, 
Her  Majesty's,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  Lyceum,  there  was  much 
at  each  theatre  to  be  desired  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
staged,  but  last  Tuesday's  performance  at  the  Shaftesbury  was 
far  worse  than  any  of  these,  and  when  the  curtain  finally  fell  the 
last  notes  of  the  orchestra  were  drowned  in  laughter,  not  un- 
mingled  with  hisses.  The  poverty  of  the  scenery  might  have  been 
forgiven  ;  but  the  appalling  singing  (?)  of  the  chorus — especially 
of  the  female  portion — and  the  slips  and  slovenly  playing  of  the 
orchestra  admit  of  no  excuse.  The  principal  artists,  who 
struggled  manfully  against  their  surroundings,  deserve  sincere 
commiseration.  Miss  Maclntyre's  Senta  ought  to  be  one  of  her 
best  impersonations,  and  under  different  circumstances  would 
probably  have  been  far  more  effective  than  it  was.  At  present 
she  does  not  make  us  forget  Mme.  Albani ;  but  her  singing  of 
the  beautiful  duet  with  the  Dutchman  in  Act  ii.  was  very  good, and 
throughout  the  opera  her  courage  and  intelligence  gained  for  her 
the  only  genuine  applause  of  the  evening.  Signor  Blanchard's 
Vanderdecken  was  fairly  good,  though  his  singing  is  marred  by 
a  continual  vibrato,  which  is  especially  unsuited  to  Wagner's 
music.  Signor  "  Franco  Novara  "  could  not  make  much  of  the 
part  of  Daland,  and  his  Italian  pronunciation  curiously  belied  his 
foreign  pseudonym.  Signor  Dorini,  as  Eric,  did  not  sing  badly 
in  the  second  act,  but  in  the  last  scene  he  lost  all  self-control 
under  the  untoward  surroundings,  so  that  the  audience,  which  had 
been  so  far  wonderfully  forbearing,  treated  him  more  hardly  than 
he  deserved.  As  the  steersman  Mr.  Philip  Newbury  showed 
that  he  has  a  pleasant  voice,  and  will  probably  prove  a  useful 
singer.  Miss  Damian  took  the  small  part  of  Mary,  but  was 
paralysed  by  being  surrounded  by  such  a  female  chorus.  The 
prompter,  whose  prominence  entitled  his  name  to  appear  in  the 
list  of  performers,  was  admirable.  He  performed  his  arduous 
part  with  untiring  energy,  and  the  excellent  enunciation  of  his 
words  caused  them  to  be  heard  with  the  greatest  distinctness 
throughout  the  house.  The  efforts  of  so  good  an  artist  deserved 
a  call  before  the  curtain,  instead  of  the  attempt  to  silence  him 
made  by  an  unappreciative  pit. 


NEWMARKET  HOUGHTON  MEETING. 

A TERRIBLY  wet  day  on  Monday,  as  we  journeyed  to 
Newmarket,  made  us  fear  that  we  were  in  for  another  wet 
week,  but  happily  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  though  dull,  was 
fine,  and  an  early  start  had  to  be  made  at  12.15,  as  the  Jockey 
Club  had  provided  the  unusual  number  of  nine  races  and  a 
Match — too  many  events,  we  venture  to  think,  for  the  shortening 
autumn  days.  The  sport  provided,  moreover,  was  of  an  un- 
important character,  and  calls  for  little  comment,  the  Criterion 
Stakes  alone  excepted.  Here  we  were  treated  to  a  magnificent 
race,  Mr.  Houldsworth's  Mortgage,  with  8  st.  8  lbs.,  winning  by 
a  short  head  from  Mr.  Milner's  St.  Ansrelo,  ast.  I  lb.  We  think 
that,  if  the  latter  had  been  steadied  in  the  last  two  hundred 
yards,  he  might  just  have  averted  defeat ;  but  all  praise  must  be 
accorded  to  Mornington  Cannon  for  the  beautifully-timed  finish 
he  rode  on  the  winner.  Both  first  and  second  had  been  reported 
coughing ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  they  finished  a  long  way  in 
front  of  the  others,  though  John  Porter  thought  that  Orville 
had  come  on  since  the  last  Meeting  some  7  lbs.  or  so. 

A  perfect  October  morning  held  out  the  promise  of  a  lovely 
day  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  the  sun  shining  brilliantly,  though 
the  air  was  chilly,  and  the  atmosphere  beautifully  clear.  A  large 
company  was  present  at  Messrs.  Tattersall's  sales,  where 
Count  Lehndorff  would  not  be  stalled  off  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster's  celebrated  Agnes  mares,  Jessie  Agnes,  until 
it  had  fallen  to  his  nod  of  1,850  guineas.  Racing  began  at- 
one o'clock  with  the  Feather  Plate,  this  as  usual  falling  to  a 
two-year-old,  Gambol  by  name.  The  Dereham  Plate  was  only 
remarkable  for  the  bad  show  made  by  SainfoiD,  possibly  the 
luckiest  and  most  moderate  Derby  winner  for  many  years.  After 
Lord  Zetland's  not-too-often  successful  colours  had  been  carried 
first  past  the  post  by  Carmilhan  in  the  Cheveley  Stakes,  the 
number  board  told  us  that  twenty-nine  runners  would  compete 
for  the  Cambridgeshire.    The  British  public  had  taken  to  this 


race  as  a  speculative  medium  very  keenly,  and  some  of  the  can- 
didates must  have  been  supported  to  win  vast  fortunes.  At  the 
start  Memoir  was  the  favourite,  though  we  are  aware  that  Comedy 
was  returned  in  the  papers  at  the  same  price,  which  perhaps  those 
who  are  up  to  the  mysterious  working  of  the  "  Starting  Price  " 
gentleman  may  quite  understand.  Certainly  a  great  deal  of 
mystery  surrounded  Comedy,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  most  magni- 
ficent filly — by  Ben  Battle,  who  gave  us  the  grand  Bendigo, 
Irish-bred  of  course.  She  had  won  in  the  spring  a  Maiden  Race 
at  Kempton,  when  heavily  backed.  She  afterwards  ran 
in  the  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot,  and  in  the  Peveril  of  the  Peak 
Plate  at  Derby  without  showing  prominently,  nor  indeed  did  the 
stable  outlay  on  those  two  occasions,  if  rumour  is  to  be  credited-, 
much  enrich  the  bookmakers.  After  a  short  delay  at  the  post, 
the  large  field  were  despatched  to  an  excellent  start,  and  as 
soon  as  the  colours  were  clearly  to  be  discerned,  it  was  seen 
that  Bumptious  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  course,  Memoir  on 
the  near  side,  Comedy,  Breach,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Derelict 
were  all  running  well.  Comedy  won  cleverly,  if  not  easily,  by 
a  good  half-length  from  Breach  ;  Derelict,  who  perhaps  is  hardly 
a  boy's  horse,  being  third ;  the  outsider,  Shancrotha  close  up,  fourth, 
with  Warlaby  fifth.  There  were  loud  cheers  as  the  number  went  up, 
presumably  from  the  Irish  backers  of  the  filly ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  winner  weighed  in  than  whispers  were  heard  that  the  Stewards 
of  the  Jockey  Club  had  demanded  from  the  jockey  Ibbet  an  ex- 
planation of  Comedy's  running  at  Derby  and  Ascot ;  and  as  these 
lines  are  being  written  the  inquiry  is  proceeding.  A  Selling- 
Plate,  which  followed,  was  won  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor's  exceed- 
ingly good-looking  Wisdom  colt,  Thessalian,  which,  entered  to  be 
sold  for  100A,  fell  to  the  bid  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Clayton,  acting  for 
Lord  Penrhyn,  at  the  unusually  high  price  of  1,000  guineas — a 
capital  stroke  of  business  for  the  Jockey  Club.  After  Mr.  L.  de 
Rothschild's  light,  shelly  filly,  Queen  of  the  Riding,  sister  to 
Galloping  Queen,  had  secured  a  Nursery  from  a  large  field,  the 
senior  Steward  of  the  Jockey  Club,  Prince  SoltykoiF,  won  the 
Second  Welter  with  the  neat  chestnut  Chloridia  in  hollow  style. 
The  sole  topic  of  conversation  on  our  return  to  the  town  was  the 
little  comedy  the  Stewards  were  assisting  at  in  the  Keeper  of 
the  Match-book's  Room.  It  was  truly  an  eventful  Cambridge- 
shire. We  had  almost  omitted  to  say  that  Memoir  and  Blue 
Green,  who  on  several  occasions  met  as  three-year-olds,  and  ran 
exceedingly  close  races,  again  met  as  four-year-olds  in  the  race, 
and,  although  Blue  Green  had  a  slight  advantage  in  weight,  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  mare  again  asserted  her  superiority  decisively. 
The  going  was,  of  course,  heavy  both  days — not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  the  rainfall  for  the  present  month  in  the  locality 
of  Newmarket  has  been  over  six  inches,  the  greatest  amount 
registered  for  over  forty  years,  we  believe  ;  on  Monday  it  poured 
all  day. 

Thursday  morning,  though  crisp,  and  perhaps  a  little  cold,  was 
delightful.  Messrs.  Tattersall's  paddocks  are  a  pleasant  lounge 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  but  there  were  no  sensational  prices 
this  morning;  people  talked  of  the  Comedy  inquiry  which  is 
still  proceeding,  and  also  of  the  possibility  of  Ormonde's  return  to 
this  country  from  South  America.  We  walked  to  the  Rowley 
Mile  Stand  to  find  the  three  on  the  card  were  going  to  start  for 
the  Subscription  Stakes.  The  neat  and  thoroughly  game  two- 
year-old  Lorette  was  opposing  the  speedy  Marvel  and  Galloping 
Queen,  but  as  Galloping  Queen  was  only  receiving  3  lbs.  from 
Marvel,  whereas  in  a  handicap  she  would  have  received  some 
9  lbs.  or  10  lbs.  more,  her  chance  seemed  forlorn.  However,  the 
race  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  closest  possible.  Lorette 
seemed  to  have  a  trifle  the  worst  of  it  fifty  yards  from  the 
winning-post,  but  she  struggled  on  with  unflinching  pluck,  and 
the  result  was  that  she  and  Galloping  Queen  ran  a  dead  heat, 
with  Marvel  beaten  a  short  head  from  them.  The  Third  Welter 
Handicap  was  only  remarkable  for  the  runaway  win  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  whose  former  ungenerous  displays  had  caused  the 
handicapper  to  allot  him  a  very  light  weight.  In  another  handi- 
cap over  the  last  mile  and  three-quarters  of  the  Cesarewitcli 
course  Mr.  Merry's  new  purchase,  Ralph  Neville,  could  not  carry 
his  heavy  burden  to  the  fore ;  but  the  second  in  the  Cesarewitcli, 
Penelope,  proved  herself  to  be  a  game,  staying  filly,  as  she  was 
only  beaten  a  short  neck  by  Mr.  "Charles's"  Orange  Peel,  to 
whom  she  was  conceding  a  year  and  26  lbs. — a  satisfactory  con- 
firmation of  the  Cesarewitch  form.  Indeed,  her  owner,  3Ir. 
"  Kilsyth,"  was,  perhaps,  unlucky  to  meet  such  a  good  stayer  as 
Ragimunde  in  that  race,  and  not  to  land  the  great  stake  he  stood 
to  win  over  this  Selling  Plater.  Orme's  performances,  especially 
in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  at  the  last  meeting,  frightened  away 
all  opposition  in  the  Dewhurst  Plate  except  El  Diablo  and 
Hatfield.  El  Diablo  certainly  met  his  old  opponent  on  better 
terms  than  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  ;  but  Orme  had  won  with 
such  ridiculous  ease  that  no  one  anticipated  that  the  verdict 
would  be  reversed  ;  nor  was  it.  Orme,  again  making  his 
own  running,  won  as  before  in  splendid  style,  El  Diablo  being 
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second.    We  think  he  shows  more  quality  than  his  sire  Ormonde, 
and  that  his  shoulders  are  more  perfect,  but  the  likeness  of  son 
to  father  is  most  striking.    All  lovers  of  a  high-class  horse  will 
hope  that  this   exceptionally  good  colt  may  escape  the  wind 
infirmity  of  his  sire.    The  Duke  of  Westminster  has,  indeed, 
cause  to  believe  that  in  Orme  he  Las  the  best  two-year-old  that 
ever  carried  the  "  yellow  and  black  cap."    Like  Fontainebleau, 
the  seasoned  Whitehall  ran  away  with  the  Houghton  Handicap, 
with  a  penalty,  too,  of  7  lbs.  for  his  win  of  Tuesday.  Whitehall 
has  been  considered  untrustworthy  in  his  races;  but  when  such 
animals  do  win,  and  have  matters  their  own  way,  they  constantly 
win  again  even  with  a  penalty.    Perhaps  they  are  pleased  with 
themselves,  and  find  that  to  win  does  not  trouble  them  more  than 
to  lose.    A  Selling  Plate  was  only  noticeable  from  the  fact  that 
Scent  Bottle  turned  round  when  the  flag  fell,  and  that  three  jockeys 
on  other  horses,  thinking  it  was  not  a  start,  remained  at  the  post. 
Colonel  Oliver  Montagu's  Carlina,  who  was  pretty  smart  early  in 
the  season,  won  easily,  and  was  retained  by  her  owner  at  440 
guineas.    Luttrellstown,  who  was  heavily  backed,  wa9  one  of 
those  who  did  not  get  off.    Eleven  starters  went  down  to  the 
post  for  the  Bretby  Nursery,  and  again  were  we  treated  to  a 
magnificent  race,  Sophism  on  the  far  side  of  the  course  appear- 
ing from  the  Jockey  Club  Enclosure  to  be  winning  easily ;  but 
Sea  View  on  the  near  side  was  not  so  easily  discernible,  and  the 
Judge  said  "Sea  View  by  a  head,"  with  Pumpernickel  a  neck 
behind.    Sea  View  was  Lord  Zetland's  second  winner  this  after- 
noon, and  he  was  present  to  see  his  successes.    The  Free  Handi- 
cap, which  is  issued  before  the  Derby  from  Messrs.  Weatherby's 
office,  and  is  generally  considered  as  a  kind  of  half-authoritative 
prophecy  as  to  the  merits  of  the  season's  three-year-olds,  only- 
produced  two  runners,    Lord   Hastings's   Breach   being  kept 
in  the  stable  after  her  efforts  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  though 
at  the  weight  she  was  allotted  here — 7  st.  2  lbs. — she  would 
have  had,  if  fresh,  a  comparatively  easy  task  in  many  practical 
judges'  opinion.    Patrick  Blue,  7  st.  2  lbs.,  was  to  oppose  Orvieto, 
at  8  st.  2  lbs.,  across  the  flat,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
Though  there  were  only  two  runners,  the  race  was  interesting 
from  the  fact  of  Patrick  Blue's  supposed  liking  for  a  distance 
of  ground   and  Orvieto's   supposed   predilection    for   a  mile. 
Patrick  Blue  forced  the  pace,  as  was  only  to  be  expected  with 
his  stone  pull  in  the  weights ;  but  when  Orvieto  came  up  to  him 
just  after  the  Bushes  were  passed,  and  raced  with  him  for  a  few 
strides  to  the  Abingdon  mile  bottom,  it  was  all  over,  and  Orvieto 
won  very  easily.  Perhaps  Orvieto,  like  Galloping  Queen,  is  a 
better  horse  in  a  small  field  than  with  a  number  of  horses ;  any- 
how it  looked  as  if  another  7  lbs.  would  not  have  prevented 
his  winning.     Although  he  has  not  carried  off  any  of  the 
coveted  three -year-old  great  prizes,  he  has  proved  a  very  useful 
animal  to  his  owner  and  breeder,  Mr.  J.  H.  Houldsworth.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  stories  and  rumours  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  Comedy  inquiry,  but  as  the  hearing  is  still  proceeding,  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  discuss  them. 

Newmarket  at  the  present  time,  with  its  well-arranged  Stand 
at  the  Rowley  Mile  finish,  and  its  pretty  lawn  and  well-shaded 
plantation  on  the  July  Course,  "  behind  the  Ditch,"  is  very 
different  from  the  Newmarket  of  twenty  years  ago.  Now  so 
many  ladies  attend,  many  on  horseback,  and  they  can  see  the 
races  in  such  comfort,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  New- 
market is  a  most  fashionable  place.  No  course  in  the  world  can 
be  compared  to  the  Rowley  Mile,  and  we  venture  to  think  that 
at  no  little  town  in  the  Kingdom  are  there  such  pleasant 
dinner-parties  as  during  a  race-meeting  at  the  "little  town  in 
Suffolk."  It  is  with  feelings  of  sadness  that  we  think  that  we 
have  bid  adieu  to  it  until  early  spring. 


A  PATRIOT'S  DREAM. 


[After  the  noise  ceased,  Mr.  O'Brien  said,  "lean  only  say  that,  much 
as  Mr.  Redmond's  supporters  profess  their  hatred  for  the  armed  power  of 
.England,  it  is  mighty  well  there  is  a  line  of  British  bayonets  to-night 
between  you  and  them."  (Cheers).] 

/^\CH  !  sure  ye're  right,  O'Brine,  me  bhoy, 
^-^  and  mighty  well,  bedad  !  it  is 

The  polis  are  in  line,  me  bhoy, 

purtectin'  loife  and  limb. 
They're  shouting  "  Down  with  Dillon  !  "  bhoys, 
but  divil  doubt  'em  !  glad  it  is 
They're  feeling,  every  villin,  bhoys, 

that  we  can't  down  with  thim. 

Ah  !  let  'em  shwear  and  shout,  me  bhoys, 

the  rapparees  !  bad  scran  to  them  ! 
It's  us  would  have  'em  out,  me  bhoys, 
and  rowl  'em  in  the  mud : 


But  the  throops  are  not  retreatin',  bhoys, 

we  can't  do  what  we  can  to  them  ; 
And  we  must  howld  the  meetin',  bhoys, 
widout  a  dhrop  of  blood. 

Whoo  !  phililoo  !  hark  there,  me  bhoys, 

and  hould  your  blackthorns  steady  now- 
Another!  did  ye  hear,  me  bhoys, 

the  murdherin'  blaygards'  cry  ? 
They're  groaning  for  Tim  Healy,  bhoys  ! 

Hurroo  !  another  !  steady,  now  ! 
And  brush  and  comb  it  freely,  bhoys, 
whativer  head  you  spy  ! 

We're  only  twenty  score,  me  bhoys  ; 

there's  thousands  over  there  of  'em  ; 
But  we  could  tackle  more,  me  bhoys, 
than  iver  they  could  bring, 
If  the  corrsed  military,  bhoys, 

would  lave  off  taking  care  of  'em, 
And  our  Constabulary,  bhoys, 

would  onlyjkeep  the  ring. 

But  there  !  wid  throops  on  guard,  me  bhoys, 
we'd  niver  get  a  smack  at  'em  ; 
It  seems  a  thrifle  hard,  me  bhoys, 
that  we  are  left  alone. 
With  sogers  they  surround  'em,  bhoys, 

they  know  that  we  could  jacket  em'  ~ 
They  ought  to  let  us  pound  'em,  bhoys, 
with  sogers  of  our  own. 

Begorra  !  there's  a  thought,  me  bhoys! 

it  almost  tuk  me  breath  away  ! 
Suppose  that,  as  they  ought,  me  bhoys, 
they  gave  us  sogers,  too. 
We  might  see  thim  Saxon  brothers,  bhoys, 

all  foightin'  to  the  death  away  ; 
One  rigimint  for  thim  others,  bhoys, 
another  one  for  you. 

If  we  ourselves  can't  foight,  me  bhoys, 

we  ought  to  foight  by  diputy  ; 
It  seems  no  more  than  roight,  me  bhoys, 
that  they  should  foight  instead  ; 
And  we  would  watch  deloightin',  bhoys, 
the  dawn  of  Oirish  liberty, 
As  our  opprissors  foightin',  bhoys, 
laid  one  another  dead. 

Bedad  !  but  we'd  arrange,  me  bhoys, 
to  meet  in  ivery  barony, 
And  'twould  be  mighty  sthrange,  me  bhoysy 
if  we  could  not  conthrive 
By  throwing  stones  a  thrifle,  bhoys, 

to  set  the  sogers  sparrin',  eh  ? 
With  the  Martini  rifle,  bhoys, 

till  none  were  left  alive. 

The  British  baynut  ?  yes,  me  bhoys, 

we  like  to  see  ut  glitterin', 
But  like  it  rather  less,  me  bhoys, 

whin  howlding  frinds  apart. 
Then  if  we  saw  the  weppon,  bhoys, 
go  iligantly  slitherin' 
And  dixterously  leppin',  bhoys, 

from  British  hand  to  heart. 

You'll  tell  me  'tis  a  dhrame,  me  bhoys ; 

may  be  it  is,  but  any  way, 
'Twere  plazin',  all  the  same,  me  bhoys, 
to  me  poettuc  oy 
For  England's  arrmed  resoorces  to 

destroy  themselves  Kilkenny-way 
From  the  gineral  of  the  foorces  to 
the  smallest  drummer-boy. 

I  can  see  them  dhwindle  doun,  me  bhoys, 

by  rigiments  here,  battalions  there", 
In  ivery  Oirish  town,  me  bhoys, 

where  we  can  sthart  a  fray. 
Wheriver  we  assemble,  bhoys, 

they'll  lave  their  red  rapscallions  there  ~r 
'Twill  make  our  toyrants  thrimble,  bhoys, 
to  see  them  milt  away. 
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I  see — I  see  them  milt,  me  bhoys, 

till  Oireland's  freed  and  fortified  ; 
Wid  all  the  sogers  kilt,  me  bhoys, 

that  served  the  British  Queen.] 
And  the  others  by  insthructions,  bhoys, 

retoiring,  bate  and  mortified, 
And  then — hurroo  for  ructions,  bhoys, 
and  wigs  upon  the  Green ! 


REVIEWS. 


CAPTAIN  EASTWICK.* 

CAPTAIN  EASTWICK'S  Life  comes  much  better  guaranteed 
than  the  Log  of  a  Jack  Tar,  which  appeared  earlier  in  this 
"  Adventure  Series."    The  Captain  belonged  to  known  people, 
for  one  thing,  and  then  his  grandson  and  editor,  Mr.  H.  Compton, 
has  collected  from  newspapers,  both  English  and  Indian,  many 
contemporary  notices  of  the  old  seaman.    We  may,  therefore, 
accept  this  Life  without  any  of  the  reserve  which  it  was  prudent 
to  exercise  in  the  case  of  James  Choyce.    Mr.  Compton's  account 
of  it  is  that  it  was  dictated  by  Captain  Eastwick  after  he  became 
blind,  was  then  stowed  away  with  business  letters  in  an  old 
box,  and  forgotten  till  he  himself  discovered  it  by  accident. 
He  has  done  well  to  print  it.    We  cannot  say  that  Captain 
Eastwick  had  more  than  the  average  Englishman's  very  mode- 
rate faculty  for  the  writing  of  memoirs.    Then,  too,  like  the 
very  great  majority  of  men  who  have  led  adventurous  lives, 
and  in  particular  of  sailors,  he  has  a  provoking  way  of  passing 
over,  or  dismissing  briefly  as  mere  matters  of  course,  many  of 
those  details  of  the  adventurous  life  which  one  would  so  much 
like  to  have  for  the  colour  and  precision  they  give.    To  him 
these  things  were  every-day  matters,  and  he  could  not  put  him- 
self in  the  position  of  the  landsman,  to  whom  they  were  unknown 
and  required  explaining.    We  shall  never  have  a  satisfactory 
autobiography  of  a  seaman  till  one  has  been  carefully  coached 
by  a  literary  gentleman ;  and  then,  alas  !  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  he  will  be  spoilt.    Still,  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies  which 
were  inevitable,  Captain  Eastwick's  life  is  reasonable  good  read- 
ing.   He  saw  much.    His  first  adventure  was  to  have  his  leg 
broken  by  the  No  Popery  mobjin  the  famous  riots  ;  or  rather  the 
actual  first  was  to  come  upon  an  old  acquaintance  near  Edmonton 
hanging  for  highway  robbery.    He  went  to  sea  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  whaling  trade,  where  he  learnt  that  there  is  no  justice  or  in- 
justice at  sea,  but  only  duty  and  mutiny  ;  had  a  brief  experience  of 
a  man-of-war  as  a  pressed  man ;  sailed  much  in  the  East  Indies, 
both  for  the  Company  and  private  employers ;  carried  Colonel 
Wellesley  "or  Wesley"  as  passenger,  and  noted  both  his  ab- 
stemious habits  and  his  fondness  for  the  company  of  pretty 
women ;  he  was  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Forte  when  she  was 
captured  by  the  Sybille  in  the  famous  night  action  ;  he  made  and 
lost  several  fortunes  in  those  days  of  war  freights  and  French 
privateers,  was  in  several  shipwrecks,  saw  the  mutiny  of  the 
Irish  political  convicts  at  Sydney,  and  finally  retired  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three,  with  a  modest  competence,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety-four,  having  been  blind  for  nearly  forty  years. 

It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not  good  adventures  to  be 
picked  out  of  a  long  life  at  sea  in  such  stirring  times.  Some  of 
Captain  Eastwick's  were  very  good.  One  of  the  best  was  his 
capture  by  the  Forte  and  his  subsequent  release  by  the  Sybille, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  quote,  and  to  condense  it  would  be  to  spoil 
it.  Captain  Eastwick,  by  the  way,  was  wrong  in  thinking  that 
the  Captain  Cooke,  or  Cook,  who  commanded  the  Sybille,  was 
the  son  of  the  navigator  Cook.  All  his  children  were  dead 
when  the  famous  frigate  action  was  fought  in  1799.  The  Captain, 
too,  we  note,  speaks  of  the  Sybille  as  a  44-gun  frigate,  and 
the  Frenchman  as  a  50-gunner,  but  the  difference  against 
us  was  not  quite  so  great  as  that,  thanks  to  our  artful 
practice  of  carrying  always  more  pieces  of  ordnance  than  were 
counted  in  the  nominal  armament.  Still,  it  was  a  glorious  victory 
against  a  stronger  enemy,  and,  next  to  the  capture  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, was  the  most  welcome  of  the  war.  The  squadron  of  three 
frigates  to  which  the  Forte  belonged  did  us  an  infinity  of  damage 
in  the  East  Indies  before  we  had  captured  or  driven  them  ashore. 
At  one  time  they  made  trade  so  difficult  that  the  insurances 
■demanded  at  Calcutta  were  known  to  exceed  the  total  value  of 
ship  and  cargo.  Still,  the  times  were  glorious  for  a  merchant 
skipper  who  had  luck,  pluck,  and  a  little  available  capital  or, 
what  seems  to  have  been  quite  easy  to  get,  credit.  Ships  were 
to  be  got  very  cheap,  and  a  lucky  voyage  or  two  made  his  for- 
tune. Captain  Eastwick  had  luck  and  pluck,  credit  or  capital, 
and  he  made  two  or  three  fortunes,  only  to  lose  them  again  by 
capture  or  shipwreck.  Once  he  escaped  by  smart  management 
from  capture  by  the  Dutch,  on  which  occasion  Mrs.  Eastwick 
steered  for  him.  On  another  occasion  he  was  thanked  by  the  Com- 
pany for  bringing  his  ship  oil'  from  a  couple  of  French  frigates 
by  intrepid  seamanship  in  a  squall.  The  Mrs.  Eastwick  who 
steered  him  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Dutch  was  the  second  of  his 


*  Adventure  Series — A  Master  Mariner ;  being  the  Life  of  Captain 
Robirt  William  Eastwick.  Edited  by  H.  Compton.  London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1891. 


three  wives,  and  is  commended  by  her  husband  not  only  for  her 
beauty  and  courage,  but  because  she  was  the  only  woman  he  ever 
knew  who  could  refrain  from  asking  questions  in  a  moment  of 
danger.  Not  the  least  strange  of  Captain  Eastwick's  adventures 
was  to  experience  generosity  from  Napoleon.  He  was  wrecked 
after  a  long  struggle  with  persistent  storms  near  Dunkirk,  and  the 
Emperor  gave  all  the  survivors  of  his  ship  their  freedom — an  act 
which  was  properly  acknowledged  on  our  part  by  the  release  of 
au  equal  number  of  Dunkirkers,  prisoners  in  England.  One  of 
the  passages  of  the  old  war  in  which  the  Captain  had  a  share  was 
by  no  means  so  glorious  to  us  as  the  capture  of  the  Forte.  The 
fortune  which  he  had  accumulated  in  India  had  been  partially 
trusted  to  a  Parsee  gentleman  of  the  stamp  of  Thackeray's  Rum- 
mun  Lai,  who  became  bankrupt.  Captain  Eastwick,  who  had 
settled  down  in  the  West  of  England,  had  to  take  to  the  sea 
again.  This  time  he  went  out  partly  to  trade,  partly  on  trans- 
port work  with  that  amazing  expedition  of  ours  to  the  River 
Plate  which  ended  in  a  surrender  even  more  dramatic  and 
disgraceful  than  Dupont's  at  Baylen.  There  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  several  little  touches  which  have  a  general  historical 
interest  in  this  book.  One  of  these  is  the  sketch  of  one  Hodges, 
a  smuggler  from  whom  he  received  much  generous  help  when 
he  was  shipwrecked  near  Dunkirk.  Hodges,  though  on  the  face 
of  it  engaged  in  breaking  the  laws  of  both  France  and  England, 
went  openly  to  and  fro  between  them  all  through  the  war,  and 
was  apparently  in  direct  communication  with  the  Admiralty. 
He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  managers  of  that  underhand  commerce 
which  went  on  between  the  countries  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Governments,  and  in  spite  of  war,  the  Berlin  decrees,  and 
the  Orders  in  Council.  It  was  a  curious  side  of  the  war,  and 
would,  we  should  imagine,  repay  any  man  with  the  leisure  and 
the  taste  for  such  work  who  cared  to  hunt  it  up.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that,  in  spite  of  shipwreck,  capture,  and  Rummun  Lais, 
Captain  Eastwick  accumulated  fortune  enough  to  live  at  ease 
in  his  old  age,  and  to  send  his  boys,  who  both  did  well  in  the 
Company's  service,  to  Winchester  and  to  Charterhouse. 


NOVELS.* 

IT  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  work  of  a  writer  who  pro- 
duces so  much  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  should  vary  considerably 
in  quality.  If  his  novels  were  all  equally  good,  they  would  be  all 
equally  bad.  Still  it  may  be  said  without,  or  with  very  little, 
exaggeration,  that  the  variation  is  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  One 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,  but  glory  is  there. 
Some  of  Mr.  Norris's  stories  are  more  amusing  than  others,  but 
there  is  not  one  from  which  amusement  and  entertainment  may 
not  be  got.  This  prelude  will  haply  lead  the  reader  of  it  to 
suppose  that  the  particular  work  of  Mr.  Norris's  under  considera- 
tion, which  is  Mr.  Chaine's  Sons,  is  not  so  good  as  most  of  its 
predecessors.  He  who  thinks  so  will  be  wrong.  During  the 
process  of  reading  objections  start  up  to  the  effect  that  the  people 
are  not  people  but  chess-men ;  that  the  author  is  too  visibly 
putting  them  on  squares  and  pushing  them  about ;  that  one  pretty 
young  lady  is  hard  and  horsey  and  a  little  vulgar,  and  another 
stiff  and  cold  as  a  poker  in  summer-time;  that  there  is  a 
little  dragging  of  the  plot  in  one  place,  and  hurrying  of 
it  in  another,  and  the  upshot  of  it  is  that  the  third  volume  is 
shut  upon  the  conviction  that  the  history  of  Mr.  Chaine's  Sons  is 
distinctly  clever  and  interesting,  and  that  Mr.  Norris's  way  of 
telling  it  is  irresistibly  amusing.  In  fact,  in  that  phrase  lies  the 
explanation  of  it  all.  It  is  Mr.  Norris's  "  way."  The  cynicism 
that  is  at  bottom  so  kind,  the  libellous  remarks  on  woman- 
kind which  leave  no  sting,  the  pessimism  which  hopes  for 
the  best,  make  his  point  of  survey  of  life  most  entertaining. 
There  is  an  element  of  self-complacence  in  being  made  to 
laugh  at  fellow-creatures  so  good-naturedly.  In  this  particular 
story,  however,  there  is  more  than  laughter.  Perhaps  the  most 
solidly  drawn  and  convincing  character  is  that  of  Mr.  Chaine, 
the  father  of  the  three  "sons."  whose  fortunes  make  the  book. 
The  gradual  softening  and  spiritualizing  influence  of  old  age, 
which  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  told  the  students  the  other 
day  is  so  frequently  to  be  observed  in  the  faces  of  the  old,  makes 
the  last  words  and  actions  of  the  stern,  rugged,  obdurate  old 
squire  pathetic.  John  Chaine,  too,  the  martyr  to  his  younger 
brother's  iniquity,  is  very  strongly  and  consistently  conceived. 
His  change  from  "ill-tempered  jealousy  to  patient  submission  is  a 
radical  one,  which  seldom  happens  in  lite,  but  is  in  his  case 
sufficiently  accounted  for. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Phelps's  volume  of  stories  Fourteen  to  One  shows, 
not  for  .the  first  time,  a  power  of  depicting  emotion  which  is 

*  Mr.  Chaine's  Sons.  By  \V.  E.  Norris.  3  vols.  London  :  Bentley  & 
Son.    1 89 1. 

Fourteen  to  One.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  London,  Paris,  and 
Melbourne:  Cassell  &  Co.  1891. 

Godiva  Burleigh.  A  Novel  for  Girls.  By  Sarah  Doudne}-.  3  vols- 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1891. 

Tim.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

Amethyst:  the  Story  of  a  Beauty.  By  Christabel  R.  Coleridge.  2  vols. 
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remarkable.  It  i9  domestic  emotion,  and  Miss  Phelps  has  it  at 
such  command  that  no  situation  or  subject  is  too  homely,  too 
small,  too  poverty-stricken,  too  humble  for  it.  Of  course  towards 
the  close  of  the  book  the  fourteen  stories  (the  title  has  a  double 
meaning)  touching  the  same  string  become  monotonous,  but  that 
is  inevitable.  Miss  Phelps  has  a  style  more  free  than  some  of 
her  sister  storytellers  in  America. 

Miss  Sarah  Doudney  adds,  on  the  title-page  of  her  novel 
Godiva  Burleigh,  "  a  novel  for  girls."  And  a  very  good  novel 
for  very  good  girls  it  is.  It  is  not  a  novel  that  would  interest 
Hedda  G  abler.  But  in  spite  of  the  authority  who  takes  Iledda 
Gabler  down  to  dinner  every  evening,  and  in  spite,  too,  of  the 
pretty  girls  themselves,  who  look  at  you  with  eyes  of  innocence 
and  say,  "  Yes,  I  think  there's  a  good  deal  of  Hedda  Gabler  in 
me,"  we  imagine  there  are  more  good  girls  about  than  Iledda 
Gablers.  Hedda  Gabler  is  a  type,  and  the  good  girls  are  a  tribe. 
In  Mr.  Norris's  story,  noticed  above,  Violet  Stanton  declares  to 
all  the  world  her  intention  of  disposing  of  herself  to  the  richest 
man  who  wishes  to  marry  her ;  yet  when  the  old  baronet,  with 
wealth  represented  by  "  eighteen  loose  boxes "  in  his  stables, 
comes,  he  is  rejected,  and  the  penniless  young  subaltern  taken 
in  his  stead.  The  girls  in  Miss  Doudney's  novel  are  not  all  good 
to  begin  with,  but  all  but  one  succumb  eventually  to  the  spell  of 
Godiva's  goodness.  Belle  Espinasse,  sad  to  say,  unlike  Violet 
Stanton,  married  the  rich  old  baronet,  and  dreadful  whispers  fly 
about,  after  she  is  Lady  Dunn,  that  she  flirts.  She  even  tries 
to  flirt  with  Rex  Longworthy,  who  is  the  legitimate  property  of 
Godiva ;  but,  although  Rex  had  admired  her  as  Belle  Espinasse, 
he  would  not  hear  of  her  as  Lady  Dunn.  Rex  is  very  nearly  as 
good  a  girl  as  Godiva,  so  they  marry,  and  live  happily  ever  after. 

Tim  is  a  story  of  a  boy,  but  not  a  story  for  boys.  It  is  not  a 
story  for  boys,  take  it  as  one  may.  A  healthy-minded  boyish  boy 
wouldn't  care  for  it,  and  a  sensitive,  morbid  boy  would  be  the 
worse  for  it.  It  is  prettily  written,  in  a  delicate  feminine  style, 
with  which  only  the  fault  can  be  found  that  the  author  has  been 
unable  to  resist  "Thackeray's  use  of  the  word  "fine,"  which  seems 
so  admirable  in  him  and  so  poor  in  his  imitators.  Strangely 
enough,  the  dedication  speaks  of  the  book  having  been  written  for 
"  entertainment."  How  the  story  of  a  delicate,  neglected,  sensi- 
tive child's  short  life  and  early  death,  his  passionate  affections 
thwarted,  and  his  little  clinging  tendrils  of  tenderness  rudely 
shaken  off,  could  "  entertain  "  any  one  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
Many  as  the  words  of  praise  bestowed  on  Misunderstood  have 
been,  we  doubt  if  entertaining  has  been  among  them.  The  better 
such  a  story  is  told,  the  les9  applicable  is  the  word.  Tim's  history 
is,  however,  not  so  poignant  as  all  that,  chiefly  because  the  his- 
torian lapses  into  sentimentality. 

Miss  Christabel  Coleridge's  Amethyst :  the  Story  of  a  Beauty 
is  distinctly  a  clever  novel.  It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  gifted  with 
beauty  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  all  but  fatal,  placed  in 
the  worst  set  of  false  fashionable  frivolity,  and  with  inherited 
tendencies  which  make  the  downward  path  an  easy  and  even 
enticing  one.  Amethyst  has,  however,  been  taken  very  young 
out  of  her  fascinating  and  unprincipled  mother's  influence,  and 
has  been  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  Miss  Ilaredale,  who  has  had  her 
well  educated,  and  at  the  moment  of  Amethyst's  first  appearance 
she  has  just  passed  her  examination  at  Cambridge,  with  some 
little  distinction.  The  aunt  is  one  of  the  women  so  common  in 
the  world,  who  see  what  is  right  and  have  the  courage  to  do  it 
in  their  own  case,  but  shrink  before  sacrificing  another.  Means 
have  failed,  she  sees  how  lovely  the  girl  is  going  to  be,  she  knows 
the  hollowness  of  social  success  founded  on  the  barter  of  wealth 
for  beauty,  yet  she  cannot  bring  herself  to  let  Amethyst  work  for 
her  living  as  a  teacher.  So  the  girl  is  taken  back  into  her 
father  Lord  Haredale's  fast  set,  and  given  over  to  be  "  settled  " 
by  the  beautiful,  brilliant  Lady  Ilaredale,  who  has  not  a  prin- 
ciple in  her  possession.  The  Ilaredale  household,  with  the 
three  younger  sisters,  who  have  studied  the  seamy  side  of  life 
while  Amethyst  has  been  working  at  her  books,  is  very  well  and 
amusingly  drawn.  Part  of  it  is  painful.  The  innocent  Amethyst 
falls  almost  immediately  into  the  grief  such  people  as  the  Hare- 
dales  never  fail  to  make  for  themselves,  and  in  a  couple  of  years 
has  been  battered  into  something  very  like  a  professional  beauty. 
The  descent,  and  the  struggle  out  of  it,  is  interesting  because  it 
is  true  to  the  truth  of  life.  Amethyst  is  a  woman,  not  a  saint ; 
consequently  she  has  the  woman's  temptations.  In  a  novel,  of 
course,  it  is  easy  to  guide  a  heroine  into  safe  quarters  at  the  end. 
The  book  is  full  of  clever,  quick,  incisive  character-sketching. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  happily-named  volume  reminds  lis 
of  one  of  Mr.  Punch's  prize  puzzles.  It  is  made  up  of  an  enter- 
taining and  wholly  admirable  essay  on  "  The  Art  and  Mystery 
of  Collaboration,"  followed  by  six  stories  written  in  collabora- 
tion—with Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner  (2),  Mr.  Walter  Pollock  (2),  Mr. 
George  H.  Jessop  (1),  and  Mr.  F.  Anstey  (1).  The  puzzle, 
which  is  insoluble  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  to  detect  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  in  those  passages  which  possess  all 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  unassisted  work  of  these  writers, 
each  of  whom  shows  a  marked  individuality,  whether  in  subject, 
treatment,  or  style.  In  the  course  of  his  essay  on  collaboration 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews  says : — 

I  bave  written  a  play  in  which  I  prepared  the  dialogue  of  one  act  and 
my  associate  prepared  the  next ;  I  have  written  a  play  in  which  I  wrote 
the  scenes  in  which  certain  characters  appeared,  and  my  ally  wrote  those 
in  which  certain  other  characters  appeared  ;  I  have  written  a  short  story 
in  two  chapters  of  which  one  was  in  my  autograph  and  the  other  in  my 
partner's. 


Any  of  these  methods  would  seem  satisfactory  enough  in  the  case 
of  a  play  ;  but  a  story  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews's  power  of  adaptability  and  self-effacement  are  only 
less  admirable  than  his  amiability.  All  the  stories  in  this 
volume  satisfy  his  own  requirement  for  a  good  joint  work.  Each 
one,  to  use  his  own  simile,  resembles  a  chemical  compound,  and 
not  a  mechanical  mixture.  A  story,  called  "  The  Documents  in 
the  Case,"  written  with  Mr.  Bunner,  and  one  called  "  Edged  Tools," 
written  with  Mr.  Walter  Pollock,  seem  to  us  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  most  successful  in  the  volume.  They  have  absolutely  nothing 
in  common,  except  that  dramatic  quality  which  is  always  present 
in  Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  work,  and,  therefore,  they  exhibit 
very  well  his  versatility.  The  first,  as  its  name  implies,  is  told 
by  means  of  letters,  I  O  U's,  pawn-tickets,  and  suchlike  docu- 
ments, and  deals  with  certain  very  common  incidents  in 
the  social  intercourse  between  this  country  and  America  in  a 
pleasant  satiric  vein,  the  parodied  extracts  from  the  press  of 
both  countries  being  particularly  well  done.  The  second  is 
the  story  of  an  unfortunate  professor  of  magic,  one  M.  Blitzini, 
who  is  caught  up,  or  "  rapt,"  so  to  speak,  by  his  own  spirits.  It 
is  told  with  a  fine  humour,  and  the  atmospheric  vraisemblance 
is  not  less  complete  than  imperceptible.  "  Dear  Jones  and 
Baby  Van  Rensselaer,"  also  written  with  Mr.  Bunner,  is  a 
charming  fragment,  but  rather  provokingly  short.  An  English, 
reader  has  not  time  to  get  reconciled  to  "  Dear "  Jones  and 
"  Baby."  The  story  written  with  Mr.  Jessop  is  very  amusing, 
after  the  manner  of  farce ;  but  one  chapter  of  it  is  written  in  a 
dialect  which  is  presumably  some  form  of  Erse.  A  whole  chapter 
of  brogue  is  really  wearisome  to  the  eyes  of  the  brutal  Saxon. 
With  the  genius  of  Mr.  Anstey  that  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 
seems  to  combine  less  readily  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  col- 
laborators. "  The  Three  Wishes,"  though  amusing  enough,  is  the 
least  satisfactory  of  the  stories  we  have  to  consider.  For  the 
effect  of  his  unrivalled  humour  Mr.  Anstey  seems  to  us  to  rely 
chiefly  on  his  wonderful  power  of  characterization.  We  remember 
Mr.Bultitude,  Dick,  Dr.  Grimstone,  and  his  whole  gallery  of  portraits,, 
for  themselves,  rather  than  the  situations  in  which  they  may  be 
placed,  however  humorous  these  may  be.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  works  on  the 
dramatic  method  ;  to  him  situation,  action,  form,  are  of  the  first 
importance ;  the  characters  are  types,  effectively  selected  and 
cleverly  sketched  ;  but  he  makes  little  attempt  to  galvanize  them 
into  life.  One  can  easily  imagine  such  collaboration  producing  a 
dramatic  masterpiece  ;  but,  from  whatever  the  cause,  their  joint 
story  is  less  satisfactory  than  any  specimen  of  the  single  work  of 
either.  "  The  Three  Wishes  "  reads  like  a  very  early  effort  of  the 
author  of  Vice  Versa.  In  his  instructive  and  suggestive  essay 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews  augurs  much  for  the  future  of  the  drama 
from  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  English  and  American 
authors  to  collaborate  in  the  writing  of  plays.  We  should  be 
glad  to  take  anything  they  have  to  give  us  in  the  way  of  drama, 
if  they  will  only  take  our  spelling  in  exchange. 


MAHDIISM  AND  THE  EGYPTIAN  SUDAN.* 

THERE  are  few  persons  who  have  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  writing  of  passages  of  military  history  who  will 
not,  after  reading  Major  Wingate's  book,  regretfully  ejaculate, 
"  Ah  !  if  I  had  only  had  a  book  like  this  for  such  and  such  a 
campaign !  "  Not  that  it  is  faultless.  Major  Wingate  writes  an 
odd  kind  of  style,  his  adoption  of  a  plan — something  like  the 
winter-and-summer  plan  of  Thucydides — by  which  he  shifts  the 
scene  periodically  from  province  to  province  and  catches  up  his 
former  statements,  is  a  little  tiresome  for  continuous,  and  trouble- 
some for  eclectic,  reading ;  and,  lastly,  we  cannot  away  with  the 
form  "  Mahdiism."  Mahdism,  the  ordinary  newspaper  form,  if 
not  correct,  is  roughly  and  readily  sufficient;  "Mahdicism" 
might  be  stickled  for  by  a  purist  in  Greek.  Mahdiism  is  ugly, 
unnecessary,  and  bad.  But  these  are  very  small  matters.  Major 
Wingate  has  not  attempted — he  has  even  modestly  disclaimed — 
the  composition  of  a  literary  history  of  the  strange,  and  in  part 
most  thrilling,  events  he  describes.  He  has  simply  set  down  the 
facts  which  he  has  ascertained  from  his  position  in  connexion 
with  the  Egyptian  Intelligence  Department,  with  the  advantage 
of  his  military  knowledge  to  arrange  and  order  them  ;  and  he  has 
done  this  in  a  quite  invaluable  manner,  midway  in  fulness  be- 
tween the  almost  intolerable  prolixity  of  the  ordinary  staff  his- 
tory, and  the  necessary  compression  of  the  ordinary  general 
chronicle.  The  outlines,  and  even  the  major  details  to  some 
extent,  will  not  be  new  to  those  who  have  diligently  followed  up 
the  events  of  the  last  ten  years  in  newspapers  and  Blue-books. 
But  much  will  be  new  even  to  them,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
refresh  their  piecemeal  memory  by  this  orderly  conspectus.  As- 
for  the  ordinary  reader,  the  book  is  a  godsend,  especially  just 
before  a  general  election. 

For  no  more  wonderful  contrast  was  ever  presented  between 
the  almost  constantly  effective  work  of  English  civil  and  military 
administrators,  and  the  frightful  blundering  of  English  Govern- 
ments— at  least,  of  that  English  Government  which  was  in  power 
from  1880  to  1885,  and  seeks  to  be  so  again  in  the  persons  of 
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its  most  malfeasant  members.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  Major  Wingate  is  a  political  partisan.  No  man 
could  possibly  observe  with  more  exactness,  in  the  spirit  as  well 
as  in  the  letter,  the  salutary  rule  that  officers  on  active  service 
should  abstain  from  politics.  He  even  goes  a  little  out  of  his 
way  now  and  then  to  say  a  good  word  for  his  highest  official 
superiors.  But,  as  always  happens  in  an  honestly-written  history, 
the  facts  speak  trumpet- tongued  for  themselves.  The  strange 
shortsightedness  which  allowed  Hicks  Pasha's  expedition,  un- 
strengthened  by  English  troops  and  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  Arabist  malcontents,  to  go  blundering  into  the  wilderness ; 
the  precipitate  cowardice  which  ordained  the  evacuation  of  the 
Soudan,  undertaking  at  the  same  time,  with  a  rashness  only 
surpassed  by  the  cowardice,  the  withdrawal  (Heaven  only  knows 
how  and  by  whom)  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men,  with  an 
enormous  fringe  of  camp-followers  and  families,  scattered  over  a 
hostile  district  with  difficulty  accessible  and  of  vast  extent;  the 
worse  than  cowardice  which  delayed  the  rescue  of  Sinkat  and 
Tokar  till  too  late;  the  sheer  doitedness,  or  sheer  devilry,  which 
sent  Gordon  out  with  carte  blanche  to  do  a  certain  thing  and 
then  refused  every  measure  which  Gordon  proposed ;  the  costly 
vacillation  which  kept  sending  (usually  too  late  to  be  of  use) 
costly  expeditions  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  inflamed  dis- 
tricts, and  invariably  withdrew  them  at  the  exact  moment  when 
they  could  have  reaped  some  fruits  of  their  pains  and  their 
losses — all  these  ghastly  things  are  exposed  with  ten  times  more 
force,  at  least  to  an  intelligent  spectator,  than  the  fiercest  of 
partisan  rhetoricians  could  bring  to  bear.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  even  the  present  Government  comes  out  quite  blameless ; 
but  there  is  the  immense  difference  in  their  case  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  situation  created  by  their  predecessors.  After 
the  waiting  and  retreating  game  had  gone  so  far,  it  was  at  least 
a  plausible — -we  do  not  say  a  sound — argument  that  it  must  be 
allowed  to  go  on  longer. 

Much  of  the  book  must  needs  be  hideously  painful  reading  for 
any  Englishman,  who  is  not  a  cur  or  a  fool ;  but  there  are 
bright  spots,  or  rather  bright  patches  and  tracts,  to  be  found  in  it. 
Such,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  conduct  of  Gordon,  betrayed, 
befooled,  and  deserted  as  he  was,  and  attempting,  it  may  be,  the 
impossible.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  only  less  fatal  Hicks  expe- 
dition. The  accounts  of  this  melancholy  business  are  still  so 
meagre  and  fragmentary  that  it  is  still  doubtful  what  excuses 
there  were  for  Hicks's  generalship.  He  was  hampered  by  bad  and 
half-hearted  troops,  by  ignorant,  if  not  treacherous,  guides,  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  civilians,  who  interfered  to  a  prac- 
tically mutinous  extent.  The  chief  of  them,  Genawi  Bey,  half 
redeemed  himself  by  a  hero's  death  ;  but  we  greatly  fear  that  even 
Marlborough — we  think  that  Wellington,  and  we  are  sure  that 
Napoleon — would  have  shot  him  some  time  before.  Worst  of 
all,  he  had  with  him  the  Governor- General,  Ala-ed-Din  Pasha, 
who  was,  as  references  of  Osman  Digna  and  others  long  after- 
wards show,  the  most  unpopular  even  of  Egyptian  officials,  and 
not  the  least  incompetent.  Starved,  milled,  enormously  out- 
numbered, and  finally  taken  by  surprise,  Hicks's  army  had 
scarcely  a  chance ;  but  the  end  of  Hicks  himself  was  the  next 
best  thing  to  dying  victorious,  and  Ala-ed-Din,  and  even 
Genawi,  the  merchant,  were  not  divided  from  him  in  their 
deaths : — - 

Hicks  Pasha  with  his  stall",  seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing,  cut  his 
way  through  on  the  left  and  reached  some  cultivated  ground.  Here  he 
was  surrounded  by  seme  Baggara  horsemen,  and  for  a  time  kept  them  at 
bay,  fighting  most  gallantly  till  his  revolver  was  empty,  and  then  com- 
mitting terrible  execution  with  his  sword.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Europeans  to  fall,  and  one  savage  charge  he  made  on  his  assailants  is 
memorable  to  this  day  in  the  Sudan,  and  a  body  of  Baggara,  who  fled 
before  him,  were  called  by  their  tribesmen  li  Baggar  Hicks,"  or  the  cows 
driven  by  Hicks.  But  at  last  he  fell,  pierced  by  the  spear  of  ihe  Khalifa 
Mohammed  Sherif.  His  cavalry  bodyguard  fought  gallantly,  and  though 
repeatedly  called  on  to  surrender  replied,  "  We  shall  never  surrender,  but 
will  die  like  our  officers  and  kill  many  of  you  as  well."  And  soon  all 
were  killed. 

Ala-ed-Din  Pasha  was  killed  trying  to  make  his  way  from  the  right 
square  to  join  Hicks  Pasha. 

Genawi  Bey  lay  dead  in  the  square  beside  his  horse.  It  is  said  that  as 
he  fell  mortally  wounded  he  with  his  own  sword  hamstrung  his  horse,  say- 
ing, "  No  other  shall  ever  ride  on  you  after  me.'' 

For  another  extract,  and  a  less  melancholy  one,  let  us  give  a 
delightful  bulletin  of  Osman  Digna  respecting  one  of  his 
defeats  : — 

Three  days  after  the  fall  of  Tokar,  the  whole  sea  coast  became  full 
of  steamers,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Egyptian  Government,  know- 
ing its  inability  to  defend  the  country,  entrusted  its  affairs  to  the  English 
Government.  The  steamers  were  rilled  with  English  soldiers,  who  were 
coming  to  reoccupy  Tokar.  On  learning  of  this  I  sent  my  brother's  son 
Midani — a  strong  and  brave  man — to  assist  the  ansar  of  Tokar  against 
them. 

The  English  soldiers,  I  was  told,  numbered  24.000  men.  The  ansar 
waited  until  they  had  all  landed  ;  they  did  not  attack  them  while  they 
were  landing,  fearing  that  some  should  escape  and  return  in  the  steamers ; 
but  at  length,  when  all  had  landed,  the  ansar  fell  upon  them,  a. id  a  hot 
fight  ensued,  which  lasted  till  nightfall,  when  both  forces  retreated.  The 
soldiers  advanced  to  the  mamurieb.  The  losses  of  the  ansar  were  heavy  in 
this  battle.  When  I  heard  this  I  sent  my  entire  force,  except  a  very  lew 
men,  to  fight  against  the  soldiers  at  the  mamurieh,  and  I  sent  the  two 
best  men  I  have  with  me  as  leaders;  these  were  Hamed,  the  son  of  my 
brother  Ahmed  Digna,  and  Idris.  I  gave  orders  to  these  two  emirs  to 
attack  the  English  whenever  they  came  either  by  dav  or  night,  and  no  ' 
matter  at  what  hour;  but  the  English  did  not  stay"  there  long.  God 
struck  fear  into  their  hearts,  and  they  went  back  the  next  morning,  ' 


staying  only  one  night  at  the  mamurieh,  aud  then  thev  started  back  in 
their  steamers. 

This,  English  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear,  was  the  battle  of  El 
Teb,  in  which  Sir  Gerald  Graham  so  signally  revenged  Baker's 
defeat.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  ingenuity  with  which  the  actual  defeat  is  concealed  or  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  that  singular  policy  of  striking  and  retiring 
which  has  been  too  often  pursued  by  us  in  the  East. 

Among  the  vast  number  of  subjects  treated  in  the  book— a 
number  so  vast  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  review  it  in  the 
ordinary  way— the  most  interesting  may  be  said  to  be,  first,  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi  movement,  and  its  contrast  with 
the  attitude  and  actions  of  the  Senoussiyeh  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
still  more  minute  and  careful  account  of  the  transformation  of 
the  Egyptian  army  from  a  cowardly  and  disaffected  rabble  into 
the  courageous  and  solid  troops  who,  with  hardly  any  direct 
assistance  from  any  Englishmen  other  than  their  officers,  took 
the  revanche  of  Shekan  (Hicks's  defeat)  and  Khartoum  on  Wad- 
el-Nejumi  at  Toski,  two  years  ago.  If  anybody  will  read  the 
former  narrative,  he  will  not,  we  think,  be  long  in  doubt  as  to  the 
unadvisableness — as  to  the  shameless  indecency — of  scuttling 
from  Egypt  till  we  have  entirely  freed  her  from  all  danger  to  the 
southward.  If  any  one  will  read  the  latter,  he  will  see  what  the 
problem  of  the  Soudan  is,  how  all  important  it  is  that  some 
Power  more  stable  than  Egypt's  own  should  be  at  hand  to  deal 
with  that  problem  when  it  presents  a  favourable  opportunity,  and 
how  desirable  it  is,  and  must  be,  that  the  British  East  Africa 
and  the  Boyal  Niger  Companies  shall  be  assisted,  if  necessary,  to 
make  good  their  positions  to  the  south-eastward  and  south- 
westward  of  the  disturbed  districts. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  matter  throughout  will  remem- 
ber that  eight  or  nine  years  ago  when  the  troubles  first  broke  out 
they  were  represented  rather  as  an  outbreak  of  the  powerful  tribe 
of  Baggaras  than  as  a  religious  movement.  By  degrees  the 
remarkable  personality  of  the  Mahdi,  who  was  a  "  prophet  "  in 
more  ways  than  one  in  life  and  in  death,  obscured  this.  But  Major 
Wingate,  whose  opinion  is  of  the  first  importance,  regards  the 
clan  position  of  the  Baggara  as  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  move- 
ment. These  Baggara  have  played  the  part  of  the  Campbells  in 
the  Covenanting  wars  and  much  more,  and  no  Montrose  has  yet 
risen  to  baffle  them.  They  are  a  tribe,  or  rather  a  collection  of 
tribes,  of  cattle-breeding  Arabs,  inhabiting  for  the  most  part  a 
great  fertile  wedge  of  country  west  of  the  White  Nile,  south  of 
Khartoum,  and  between  the  watery  stretches  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  and  the  iron-bearing  hills  of  Darfur.  Not  by  any  means 
all  the  chief  leaders  are  Baggaras — there  were  Danagla  (Dongolese) 
like  the  Mahdi  himself,  Jaalin,  like  the  great  fighting  Emir  Wad-eh 
Nejumi,  and  others.  But  the  present  Khalifa  Abdullah  et  Taashi, 
who  was  all  along  the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement,  is  a  Baggara, 
and  these  "Bed  Indians  of  the  Sudan,"  as  Major  Wingate  calls 
them,  have  always  supplied  the  great  fighting  force.  They  were, 
and  still  more  are,  very  unpopular  with  the  other  tribes;  but  they 
were  not  so  unpopular  to  begin  with  as  the  Egyptians,  and  (w-hich 
was  the  last  great  advantage  the  Mahdi  and  his  Khalifa  have 
had)  they  were  infinitely  less  disliked  at  first  by  each  petty  tribe 
than  each  petty  tribe  by  its  neighbours.  This  latter  peculiarity 
was  at  the  bottom,  apparently,  of  our  own  difficulties  with  the 
"  friendlies"  near  Souakin.  They  were  sometimes  glad  of  our  aid 
against  tribes  which  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Mahdists  ; 
but  we  never  knew  (it  is  true  this  was  partly  owing  to  our  own 
vacillating  and  timid  course)  when  they  would  prefer  the  aid 
of  the  Mahdists  to  wreak  some  intertribal  vengeance  of  their 
own. 

Major  Wingate  evidently  anticipates  a  time  when  the  tribes 
will  be  so  sick  of  Baggara  domination,  and  the  influence  of 
religious  excitement  will  have  waned  so  far,  that  they  will  make, 
if  not  an  unanimous,  at  any  rate  a  combined,  attempt  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  former.  And  he  seems  to  approve  the  mainten- 
ance by  the  Egyptian  Government  of  a  policy  of  saying  "  Make 
an  effort  to  rid  yourselves  of  your  tyrants,  and  then  we  will  think 
of  establishing  a  regular  government  to  save  you  from  any  such 
thing  in  future."  This  is  a  large  question,  and  we  need  not  enter 
upon  it  here.  But  we  shall  observe  that  the  presence  of  any 
other  European  Power,  either  on  Lake  Tchad  (contingents  have 
already  taken  part  in  the  Mahdist  wars,  not  merely  from  Wadai, 
but  even  from  Bornou)  or  in  Equatoria,  would  affect  the  final 
result  most  seriously  for  Egypt,  and  that  without  a  strong, 
intelligent,  and  honest  government  in  Egypt;,  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  Soudan.  We  may  add  that  the 
book,  though  soberly  written,  is  full  of  hints  for  poets  and 
romancical  writers.  The  story  of  Shrikh  Abu  Gemaizeh  who, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  years  ago,  made  head  in  Darfur 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  Khalifa  for  a  time,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  have  a  magic  tent,  from  which  the  Jiuns  and  Fairies 
issued  supernatural  rations  for  his  arms,  is  sheer  Arabian  Nights 
in  embryo.  And  there  is  nothing  in  biblical  or  mediaeval  war- 
fare more  striking  than  the  battle  of  Galabat,  where  the  death  (by 
a  shot  at  a  venture)  of  the  Negus  John  sent  the  huge  and  vic- 
torious Abyssinian  army  scuttling  every  man  to  his  tent,  and 
saved  the  Mahdi's  lieutenants,  if  not  himself,  from  destruction. 
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THE  OXFORD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.* 

DR.  MURRAY'S  English  has  now  become,  for  a  season, 
mostly  Latin  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  in  the  thick  of  the  Latin 
and  Romance  words  beginning  with  com-  and  con-.  Many  of 
these  words  have  intricate  histories,  which  are  the  more  difficult 
to  unravel  because  English  usage  of  the  foreign  word  has  been 
more  or  less  vague  from  the  first,  wanting  in  firmness  of  grip,  as 
Dr.  Murray  happily  puts  it  in  his  Prefatory  Note.  Moreover 
this  Part  has  come  to  the  biggest  word  of  the  Dictionary  as  yet, 
the  word  come  itself,  which  fills  twenty-three  columns  or  nearly 
eight  pages.  The  many  uses  of  come  in  various  idiomatic  phrases 
and  compounds  are  discriminated  with  infinite  patience,  and  the 
Teader  is  even  provided  with  a  little  special  index  at  the  end  of 
the  article.  The  slips  we  have  noted  are  very  few.  Slips  no 
doubt  there  must  be,  for  there  is  no  language  and  no  science,  we 
believe,  in  which  competent  persons  have  not  made  enormous 
mistakes.  Did  not  a  certain  editor  of  Virgil,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  tell  British  youth  that  the  famous  Qhos  ego  might  be 
completed  in  sense  by  some  such  word  as — punibo?  By  the 
way,  Dr.  Murray  writes  Vergil  in  English ;  which  we  are  sorry 
to  see.  Vergilius  in  Latin,  certainly,  when  we  are  trying  to 
-write  Augustan  Latin.  But  there  is  no  more  ground  for  altering 
the  long-accustomed  Virgil  of  English  books  than  for  depriving 
Lyons  and  Marseilles  of  their  final  s,  or  restoring  "  condicion  " 
in  EDglish  because  "  condicio  "  not  "  conditio  "  is  the  classical 
spelling. 

Under  this  last-mentioned  word  the  special  technical  meaning 
of  condition  with  reference  to  a  bond  is  not  accounted  for,  though 
the  more  general  legal  meaning  (as  in  "  estate  upon  condition  ") 
is  duly  given.  Consequently  Shylock's  phrase  "Such  sum  or 
sums  as  are  exprest  in  the  condition  "  is  misunderstood  and  re- 
ferred to  a  wrong  head.  This  is  the  more  strange  because  the 
corresponding  use  of  the  verb  "  to  condition  "  is  illustrated  by 
quotations  that  might  easily  have  given  the  right  clue.  Then  the 
modern  use  of  "  in  condition,"  "  out  of  condition,"  as  regards  man 
or  beast,  receives  no  distinct  notice,  though  it  gets  a  sort  of  im- 
plied authority  from  quotations  going  two  centuries  back.  On 
the  whole  we  do  not  find  the  treatment  of  this  word  quite  equal 
to  what  Dr.  Murray  has  taught  us  to  expect  from  him. 

But  indeed  we  could  forgive  more  and  greater  slips  than 
we  have  found  or  expect  to  find  in  any  part  of  the  Dictionary 
for  the  sake  of  Dr.  Murray's  delightful  exposition  of  the  fabulous 
natural  history  of  the  Cockatrice.  The  word  appears  to  represent 
a  mediaeval  Romance  translation  (which  in  Latin  would  be  calca- 
trix)  of  ichneumon.  The  ichneumon  was  supposed  to  walk  down 
the  crocodile's  throat  and  eat  his  way  through  him  afterwards  ; 
but  the  "  cocatris  "  was  soon  conceived  as  a  water-serpent,  and 
then,  by  confusion  with  "  cocodrille,"  a  common  early  form  of 
"crocodile,"  was  taken  for  the  crocodile  himself  ("Chocatrix, 
qui  est  apelez  par  son  droit  non  cocodrilles,"  says  a  thirteenth- 
century  Bestiary).  Then  it  went  on  to  get  mixed  up  with  the 
basilisk,  Fr.  basilicoc  ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  cocka- 
trice appears  full  blown  as  a  monster  habited  by  a  "  venimous 
worme  "  sitting  on  the  egg  of  a  "forlyued  cok."  Moving  back  a 
little,  we  find  the  rather  complex  developments  of  club  (in  the 
social  sense)  traced  with  great  clearness.  College  (a  word  which 
very  few  people  really  understand)  is  another  example  of  the 
same  kind  of  analysis  well  bestowed  on  a  larger  object.  The 
most  critical  of  Etonians  will  be  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
of  colleger  and  conduct.  We  believe  that  the  Latin  original  or 
equivalent  of  the  latter  term  (  =  chaplain)  is  not  conductus  but 
conduciitius  ;  this  however  is  almost  too  minute  a  point  to  be 
worth  mention.  Technical  terms  are  abundant,  as  may  well  be 
expected,  after  we  have  entered  the  region  of  co-  and  com-.  Even 
legal  antiquaries  may  find  some  novelty  in  learning  how  modern 
is  the  woid  compurgation;  it  did  not  come  into  English  use  till 
the  thing  denoted  by  it  was  already  antiquated,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  then  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
canonists.  It  may  seem  odd  that  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  early  mediaeval  procedure  could  not  be  described  by  any  single 
term  in  the  days  when  it  was  in  active  use ;  but  so  it  is.  Under 
the  verb  consider  we  miss  the  phrase  "  It  is  considered,"  with 
which  the  judgments  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  were 
recorded  until  1875.  It  is  true  that  it  was  merely  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  older  Latin  formula,  and  never  came  into  literary 
or  even  general  forensic  use  ;  no  reporter,  for  example,  ever  wrote 
in  a  head-note  "considered"  for  "held."  Nevertheless  it  was 
written  thousands  of  times  on  the  rolls  of  the  Courts,  and  printed 
hundreds  of  times  in  books  on  pleading  and  practice,  not  to  men- 
tion Blackstone's  appendix.  A  rather  common  legal-historical 
fiction  about  the  Norman  Conquest,  namely  that  William  was 
called  Conqueror  only  or  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  purchaser,  is  well 
exposed  under  that  word.  The  popular  sense  is  much  the  older, 
and  the  other,  if  and  when  applied  to  the  Conqueror  or  the 
Conquest  at  all,  is  no  more  than  a  sort  of  clerkly  pun.  It  is 
curious  that  in  and  after  the  thirteenth  century  the  Anglo- 
Norman  purchase  drove  conquestus  out  of  English  legal  termi- 
nology, while  conquest  became,  as  it  still  is,  the  regular  word  in 
Scotland.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  people  to  see  that 
condog  is  a  real  word  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  its 
supposed  origin  as  a  punning  variant  of  concur  rests  on  no  ex- 
ternal evidence  whatever,  and  is  only  faintly  suggested  by  the 
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sixteenth-seventeenth  century  examples.  We  might  dispute  a 
point  of  Latinity  on  cognomen.  It  may  be  that  some  classical 
Latin  poets  used  the  words  loosely  to  mean  "  name,  appellation  " 
in  general,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  Virgil  ever  uses  it  without 
a  distinct  reason.  As  for  Hawthorne  calling  a  Christian  name 
cognomen,  it  merely  shows  that  he  had  forgotten  not  only  his 
Latin  but  his  Italian  for  the  moment.  In  modern  Italian  the 
difference  between  nome  and  cognome  is  as  sharp  as  it  ever  was 
in  Latin.  However,  Dr.  Murray's  statement  represents  the  best 
current  information,  and  may  even  be  read  in  an  acceptable  sense 
by  emphasizing  the  word  "  given  "  in  his  phrase  '•'  a  name  given  to 
a  country,  river,  &c."  And  now  we  leave  the  reader  to  put  in  his 
own  thumb  (we  do  not  mean  as  a  papercutter).  He  will  find 
good  store  of  plums  that  we  have  not  picked  out. 


FITZGERALD'S  UOSWELL.' 

THAT  the  author  of  the  most  famous  biography  in  the 
English  language  should  not  himself  have  hitherto  attracted 
the  serious  attention  of  the  biographer  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  his  masterpiece,  he  has  conveyed  so  vivid  an  im- 
pression of  his  own  personality  that  the  edge  of  curiosity  was 
blunted  at  the  outset.  Yet  he  has  not  been  entirely  neglected. 
Not  to  mention  the  essays  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  Mr.  Ehvin 
consecrated  to  him  long  ago,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  one  of 
those  scholarly  and  critical  papers  of  which,  we  fear,  the  repub- 
lication is  now  past  hoping  for;  and,  in  1857,  Mr.  Francis,  the 
editor  of  those  letters  to  Temple  so  curiously  recovered  in  the 
shop  of  "  Madame  Noel,  at  Boulogne,"  contributed,  in  his  introduc- 
tion and  connecting  comments,  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh 
information  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  In  1874  Bos  well's 
Commonplace  Book,  a  record  which  seems  to  suggest  that  at  some 
time  he  had  himself  contemplated  an  autobiography,  was  printed 
for  the  Grampian  Club,  with  a  preface  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton,  the  owner  of  the  manuscript,  and  an  excellent  Memoir 
by  Dr.  Charles  Rogers.  Four  years  later,  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  re- 
printed, under  the  title  of  Dr.  Johnson,  his  Friends  and  his  Critics, 
a  series  of  articles  which  he  had  written  on  this  theme ;  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  he  re-issued  BosicelFs  Correspondence  with 
Andrew  Erskine  and  his  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  Corsica.  These 
were  followed  in  1880  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  Croker's  Boswell  and 
Bosicell,  one  of  his  best  books,  and,  of  necessity,  largely  occupied 
by  discussion  of  Johnson's  biographer.  Seeing  that  Dr.  Rogers's 
memoir  absorbs  some  two  hundred  pages,  or  more  than  half,  of 
the  Grampian  Club  volume,  it  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  by 
this  time  sufficient  justice  has  been  done  to  "  The  Boswell,"  as  he 
would  have  liked  to  be  described.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  however,  has 
thought  otherwise,  and  regarding  what  has  already  been  produced 
as  a  mere  kit-cat,  he  has  essayed,  in  the  present  volumes,  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  "  Folly  at  full  length." 

It  is  easier,  indeed,  to  make  a  hero-worshipper  than  a  hero  of 
the  Laird  of  Auchinleck.  Apart  from  his  extraordinary  success 
in  portraying  the  most  prominent  of  his  contemporaries,  there  is 
little  about  him  that,  to  the  quiet  reader  of  this  day,  uninfluenced 
by  the  admitted  fascination  which  his  animal  spirits  and  unfail- 
ing good-humour  seem  to  have  exercised,  does  not  appear  to  be 
either  trivial  or  contemptible.  His  love-affairs,  when  not  dis- 
creditable, are  ridiculous ;  his  want  of  tact,  of  taste,  of  feeling,  is 
inconceivable  ;  his  vanity,  his  fatuity,  his  frivolity,  his  mutability, 
are  unparalleled  ;  and  even  in  his  undoubtedly  genuine  adora- 
tion of  his  "  illustrious  friend  "  there  is  an  odd  smack  of  self- 
glorification  which  detracts  from  its  air  of  sincerity.  Of  all  these 
things,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  diligently  collected  the  evidences,  and 
he  has  arranged  them  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  bookmaker. 
He  has  printed  for  the  first  time  some  letters  from  Boswell  to 
Wilkes  (as  an  instance  of  Boswellian  bad  taste  may  be  noted 
how  Boswell  speaks  to  the  friend  of  Churchill  and  Lloyd  of  those 
recently  deceased  personages; ;  he  has  told  anew,  and  with 
fresh  accessory,  the  stories  of  the  Tour  in  Corsica,  and  the 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides  ;  and  he  has  generally  interwoven  the 
scattered  facts  of  Boswell's  biography  into  a  not  unpleasing  patch- 
work of  anecdote.  The  levies  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  are  of 
course  considerable,  but,  upon  the  whole,  not  nearly  as  much  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  the  first  volume  closes  with 
Johnson's  death. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  most  interesting  chapters  in  his  second 
volume  are  those  which  deal  with  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  Life  of  Johnson,  with  Boswell's  modus  operandi,  his  con- 
troversies, and  his  odd  revelations  of  his  own  character  in  the 
pages  of  his  work.  Some  of  this  naturally  recalls  what  the  author 
has  already  treated  in  his  earlier  books,  but  the  chapter  devoted 
to  "  Boswell  Self-Revealed,"  though  scarcely  so  new  as  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  seems  to  suppose,  has  undoubtedly  what  he  claims  for 
its  theme,  the  merit  of  piquancy.  It  does  not  by  any  means 
prove  that  Boswell  was  mad,  as  Mr.  Croker  anticipated — he  made, 
if  we  mistake  not,  a  similar  suggestion  in  regard  to  Horace 
Walpole — but  it  proves  pretty  plainly  that  Boswell  was  in  the 
habit  of  treating  the  biography  of  the  big  man  as  a  kind  of  private 
confessional  and  locus  pcemtentice  for  his  own  backslidings  and 
frailties.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  his  frequent  "hecklings" 
of  Johnson  on  such  topics  as  conjugal  infidelity  and  excess  in 
wine,  w-ithout  some  such  suspicion. 

*  Life  of  James  Boswell  (of  Auchinleck).  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    2  vols.    London :  Chatto  &  Wiudus.  1891. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  TITHES.* 

IT  is  impossible  to  read  this  book  without  being  struck  by  the 
ill-humour  that  it  displays.  If  we  pass  by  in  silence  many 
of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Clarke's  ill-mannered  expressions  it  is  not 
because  we  have  failed  to  observe  them,  or  are  unprovided  with 
answers  to  them,  but  because  they  are  directed  against  persons 
who  stand  so  high  above  the  level  of  his  sneers  that  it  would  be 
absurd,  if  not  impertinent,  in  us  to  speak  as  though  they  needed 
defence.  He  has  the  same  overweening  opinion  of  the  value  of 
his  own  judgment  that  he  had  when  he  wrote  his  earlier  book, 
also  entitled  a  History  of  Tithes ;  and  he  speaks  disrespectfully  of 
Lord  Selborne  and  other  eminent  scholars,  The  tone  of  his 
present  volume  may  be  gathered  from  a  short  passage  in  his 
introduction.  After  describing  tithes  as  "  an  odious  and  un- 
scriptural  tax,"  he  says  : — "  Some  foolish  writers  assert  that  the 
payment  of  tithes  is  not  a  tax.  It  is  unquestionably  a  tax."  We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  some  foolish  persons  are  beginning  to  assert 
a  truth  about  which  no  wise  one  ever  had  a  doubt.  We  are  not, 
however,  aware  that  any  (Ecumenical  Council  has  declared  the 
infallibility  of  Mr.  Clarke.  Indeed,  he  acknowledges  in  his  pre- 
face that  he  erred  in  his  former  book,  and  this  discovery  should 
have  taught  him  that  he  might  err,  as  he  certainly  has  grievously 
erred,  in  this  book.  Ho  tells  usj  that  he  has  written  this  History 
"as  a  public  duty  to  expose  and  refute"  the  "many  erroneous 
and  fallacious  statements"  contained  in  Lord  Selborne's  Defence 
of  the  Church  of  Enyland,  and  in  his  Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions 
concerning  Churches  and  Tithes.  Impelled  by  his  desire  to  fulfil 
this  duty  towards  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  "took  steps  to  have 
access  to  the  Library  [Reading-room]  and  to  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British  Museum,"  and  his 
steps  having  been  guided  aright  along  the  intricate  path 
which  leads  to  a  Reading-ticket,  he  soon  found  it  "absolutely 
necessary  to  re-write  the  whole"  of  his  earlier  book.  His  re- 
searches have  enabled  him  to  put  together  many  more  historical 
facts  than  appeared  in  his  first  History  of  Tithes.  It  is  curious 
to  mark  how  many  of  them  we  should  have  thought,  had  he 
not  been  a  man  of  research,  had  been  taken  straight  from  Lord 
Selborne's  Facts  and  Fictions.  The  coincidences  in  the  two 
books  are  remarkable,  both  for  their  number  and  often  for 
their  character.  Just  to  name  two  out  of  a  crowd.  Lord 
Selborne  in  his  critical  account  of  the  Capitulare  Episcoporum 
speaks  of  t  wenty-one  articles  in  a  manuscript  "  in  the  library 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Hubert  at  Andain  in  the  Ardennes." 
Mr.  Clarke,  in  a  confused  notice  of  this  document,  says  "  the 
first  twenty-one  canons  are  from  the  A«dain  manuscript  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Herbert  in  the  Ardennes."  Again,  Lord 
Selborne,  writing  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  Legatine 
mission  of  787,  says  of  Pope  Adrian — "  That  he  was  seriously 
apprehensive,  down  to  784  or  785,  of  intrigues  on  the  part  of  Ol'a 
to  depose  him  from  the  Papal  throne,  and  to  obtain  Charlemagne's 
consent  to  the  substitution  of  a  Frank  pope,  is  clear  from  a  letter 
that  he  wrote  about  that  time  to  Charlemagne,"  &c.  In  Mr. 
Clarke's  book  this  statement  appears  thus  : — "  Adrian  had  reason 
to  fear  Oti'a's  power ;  for  there  is  a  letter  from  Oft'a  to  Charle- 
magne intriguing  to  depose  Adrian  and  put  a  Frenchman  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter."  Where  is  this  letter?  Why  is  it  not  in 
Jaffe's  Codex  Carolinus  ?  There  is  a  letter,  the  one  to  which 
Lord  Selborne  refers,  in  the  Codex,  from  Adrian  to  Charlemagne, 
thanking  the  Frankish  king  for  the  assurance  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  this  supposed  intrigue.  Mr.  Clarke  is  very  hard  on  Mr. 
Fuller's  useful  little  book  on  tithes,  because  it  contains  an  obvious 
misprint  "  Roman  "  for  "  Norman."  "  Roman  Conquest !  "  he 
exclaims,  "  utter  nonsense !  "  This  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  uncivil 
on  the  part  of  a  writer  who,  if  judged  by  his  work,  appears 
unable  to  convey — as  the  wise  call  it — the  goods  of  another  with- 
out spoiling  them.  While  most  of  the  facts  in  Mr.  Clarke's  book 
will,  though  sometimes  disguised,  be  familiar  to  all  who  have 
read  Lord  Selborne's  scholarly  works  on  the  same  subject,  his 
conclusions  and  his  notions  of  what  constitutes  an  argument  are 
his  own.  It  is  often  difficult  to  comprehend  what  it  is  that  he  is 
trying  to  prove.  Nor  is  his  treatise  rendered  more  attractive  by 
the  recklessness  of  his  assertions  and  his  occasional  failures  to 
write  English. 

The  point  which  Mr.  Clarke  seems  specially  anxious  to  establish 
is  the  adoption  in  England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  a 
rule  of  tripartite  division  of  tithes.  We  shall  not  answer  his 
arguments  seriatim  ;  Lord  Selborne  has  already  shown  fully  and 
satisfactorily,  in  his  Facts  and  Fancies,  that  this  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Clarke  allows,  as,  indeed,  he  needs 
must,  that  when  St.  Augustine  asked  Gregory  whether  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful  were  to  be  divided  into  portions,  the 
Pope  answered  that  the  Roman  custom  of  quadripartite  division 
need  not  be  observed  here.  His  attempt  to  extenuate  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  answer  is  not  compatible  with  honest  criticism. 
Imagining  that  the  version  which  Polydore  Vergil  gave  in  the 
sixteenth  century  of  an  addendum  made  by  Bromton  in  the 
fourteenth  to  the  legend  of  Offa  and  St.  Ethelbert  helps  his  con- 
tention, he  presumes  to  blame  Lord  Selborne  for  saying  in  effect 
that  neither  Bromton  nor  Polydore  is  any  authority  on  the  matter  ; 
which  must,  we  should  think,  be  apparent  to  everybody.  All 
authors,  however,  including  even  the  pseudo-Ingulf,  are  equally 

*  A  History  of  Tithes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  William  Clarke,  B.A., 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Author  of  "The  Past  and  Present  Revenues  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Wales"  &c.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co, 
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valuable  in  Mr.  Clarke's  eyes,  provided  he  can  find  something 
in,  or  quoted  from,  their  works  which  he  thinks  is  on  his  side. 
One  of  his  fundamental  mistakes  arises  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  extent  to  which  Roman  custom  and  law  with  respect  to 
Church  matters  influenced  the  minds  of  the  more  learned  English 
monks  before  the  Conquest.  While  the  clergy  held  to  their 
own  customs,  the  monks,  and,  above  all,  the  party  among  them 
that  was  anxious  for  reformation,  regarded  the  customs  of  the 
Roman  and  Gallican  Churches  with  admiration  and  referred  to> 
them  in  their  writings.  This  was  specially  the  case  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
centuries,  when  our  Church  was  brought  by  the  monastic  party 
to  some  extent  into  connexion  with  the  Churches  of  the  Con- 
tinent. A  gloss  appended  to  a  canon  on  tithes,  such  as  that 
recommending  a  tripartite  division  which  is  found  in  a  copy 
of  Dunstan's  canons,  cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  declaratory 
of  English  custom — indeed,  it  rather  makes  the  other  way.  It 
simply  signifies  that  the  copyist  knew  and  admired  the  custom 
of  dividing  tithes  anciently,  though  at  the  time  he  wrote  by  no 
means  universally,  observed  abroad.  Nor  should  any  greater 
importance  be  attached  to  the  "  Church-grith "  document  of 
the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready.  Long  and  loudly  does  Mr. 
Clarke  crow  over  having,  as  he  believes,  found  Lord  Selborne 
out  in  an  error  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  certain  early 
writers  on  this  document.  Lord  Selborne  observed  that  it  was 
highly  probable  that  SeldeD,  Spelman,  and  some  other  slightly  later 
scholars  had  seen  it,  and  that  as  they  took  no  notice  of  it  they  may 
be  supposed  not  to  have  regarded  it  "  as  having  the  character 
or  authority  of  a  law."  Mr.  Clarke  thinks  that  he  has 
proved  that  these  authors  could  not  have  seen  the  document. 
The  point  is  insignificant.  What  Selden  and  the  rest  did  or  did 
not  think  of  the  document  is  of  little  consequence ;  what  con- 
cerns us  is  its  real  character.  Lord  Selborne  is  inclined  to  believe 
it  a  "mere  project  of  law,"  and  gives  his  reasons.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  even  supposing  that  it  was  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the 
Witan  in  1014,  as  we  venture  to  think  more  probable,  what  is  it 
worth  ?  It  contains  a  number  of  pious  resolutions,  made  under 
ecclesiastical  and  probably  monastic  influence,  in  a  time  of 
national  danger  and  dismay.  Believing  that  the  sins  of  the 
nation  were  the  cause  of  its  disasters,  the  Witan  agreed  to  the 
suggestions  of  their  ecclesiastical  advisers ;  they  resolved  that 
they  would  love  God  and  obey  the  King  more  faithfully,  and 
that  tithes  should  be  divided  between  the  repair  of  churches,  the 
clergy,  and  the  poor.  How  it  was  that  English  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed a  resolution  contrary  to  the  custom  of  their  Church,  we 
have  already  indicated.  To  write,  as  Mr.  Clarke  does,  as  though 
this  resolution  had  the  full  force  of  a  law,  implies  a  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  The  document  in  question  con- 
tains, as  Dr.  Freeman  has  well  observed,  "  good  advice  rather 
than  legislation,"  and  he  points  out  that  if  it  had  been  a  real  act 
of  legislation  it  would  have  provided  for  carrying  its  enactments 
into  force.  The  article  relating  to  a  division  of  the  tithe,  a  new 
thing  in  England,  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  a  law  of  Edgar,  which  we  may  fairly  assume  was  generally 
observed ;  it  was  certainly  never  carried  out,  and  is  to  be 
ranked  as  a  pious  resolution  along  with  that  declaring  that  men 
should  love  God  and  be  faithful  to  the  King.  We  do  not  find 
that  the  English  nobles  were  more  faithful  to  Ethelred  after  this 
meeting  of  the  Witan  than  they  had  been  before  it.  Four  or  five 
years  later  Canute,  as  Lord  Selborne  points  out,  published  a  code  in 
which  the  article  for  a  division  of  tithes  does  not  appear — the 
omission  was  evidently  intentional — while  Edgar's  law  is  ex- 
pressly re-enacted. 

We  should  scarcely  do  justice  to  Mr.  Clarke's  book  if  we  forbore 
to  give  some  specimens  of  his  reasoning.  Because,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  certain  priests  declined  to  qualify  themselves  as  the  law 
directed  to  hold  benefices,  and  so  lost  those  they  held,  while 
others  did  so  qualify  themselves,  and  received  benefices  on  the 
nomination  of  private  or  other  patrons,  he  concludes  that  the 
clergy  hold  their  endowments  "  by  a  Parliamentary  title."  Before 
using  phrases,  Mr.  Clarke  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  their 
meaning.  Again,  he  attempts  to  invalidate  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  tithes  by  the  erroneous  assertion  that  the  clergy 
originally  received  them  on  condition  of  the  performance  of 
certain  specified  services,  which  services  are  now  no  longer  per- 
formed ;  he  confuses,  that  is  to  say,  tenure  in  frankalmoign  with 
tenure  by  divine  service.  And,  further,  he  urges  that  the 
original  donors  would  not  have  made  their  grants  of  tithe  to  a 
Church  which  no  longer  allows  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  prayers 
to  the  saints.  Is  he  really  unable  to  see  that  the  religious 
changes  of  the  sixteenth  century  being  national  acts,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  original  grantors  of  tithe  would,  if  living 
now,  be  members  of  the  Church  which  their  piety  endowed,  and 
would  accept  her  doctrines  ?  The  crowning  illustration  of  his 
capacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  "  public  duty "  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  perform  is  that  he  quotes  the  phrase  "  in  free  and 
perpetual  alms,"  used  in  deeds  of  endowment,  as  a  proof  that 
the  clergy  have  no  right  to  "  claim  the  tithes  as  their  own  exclu- 
sive property,"  that  they  are  "  trustees  who  have  misappropriated 
the  tithes  to  their  own  personal  use."  And  this  is  from  a  man 
who  presumes,  not  merely  to  write  on  ecclesiastical  law,  but  to 
sneer  at  the  opinions,  criticism,  and  logic  of  Lord  Selborne !  One 
word  of  warning  we  would  address  to  Mr.  Clarke  on  a  point 
more  serious  even  than  an  author's  ignorance  of  his  subject  or  im- 
pertinence towards  his  betters.  When  the  writer  of  a  contro- 
versial book  desires  to  support  a  theory  of  his  own  by  quoting  a 
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passage  from  a  work  of  an  author  of  greater  authority,  and  finds 
therein  a  clause  which  militates  against  his  theory,  he  has  no 
right  to  leave  out  that  clause,  and  quote  the  passage  as  though 
it  contained  no  such  words. 


BOOKS  OF  VERSE.* 

MR.  WALTER  CRANE'S  new  book  of  verse  is  a  charm- 
ingly pretty  volume,  its  value  being  rather  of  an  artistic 
than  a  poetic  nature.  The  designs,  which  appear  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  poem  and  on  every  blank  page,  are  strongly 
marked  with  the  author's  individuality,  and  bear  the  stamp 
of  that  graceful  prettiness  which  is  visible  in  all  his  work. 
He  aims  at  decorative  art,  and  it  is  no  doubt  as  a  decorative 
artist  that  we  must  chiefly  regard  him.  Even  his  poems  seem 
to  be  written  more  from  the  pictorial  than  from  the  poetic  point  of 
view.  They  are  pictures  in  words,  and  pictures  of  a  somewhat 
conventional  kind.  His  ideas  are  to  such  an  extent  veiled  in 
allegorical  personification  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  understand 
their  meaning.  "  The  Invocation "  affords  examples  of  this 
method.  "  The  Soul  of  Souls "  may  be  intended  to  represent 
Freedom,  Love,  or  Art,  but  the  elaborate  metaphors  crowded 
into  the  poem  leave  but  a  confused  impression  of  the  allegorical 
meaning  supposed  to  underlie  them.  In  more  than  one  place, 
moreover,  this  love  of  metaphor  has  led  him  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing verse  ? — 

The  sun  had  kissed  the  earth's  dark  lips 
That  grow  so  ruddy  ere  he  dips, 
Wine-coloured  to  his  golden  rim, 
As  purple  evening  pours  for  him'. 

The  flaw  in  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  art,  which  checks  the  admiration 
his  work  seems  at  first  to  deserve,  is  a  certain  want  of  genuine- 
ness and  spontaneity,  which  is  strongly  felt  in  the  affectation  of 
such  lines  as  we  have  here  quoted.  It  must  nevertheless  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  a  true  lover  of  the  beautiful ;  that  his  work  will 
always  charm,  though  it  fails  to  excite  enthusiasm ;  and  that  even 
his  verse  contains  passages  which  show  considerable  power  of 
musical  versification,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  a  literary  man.  "  The 
House  of  Dreams  "  contains  many  such  passages,  of  which  we  only 
quote  one : — 

Far,  far  upon  that  desert  land, 
Half  buried  in  her  grave  of  sand, 
The  Ancient  Head  of  Egypt  rose  ; 
And,  still  sublime  in  death's  repose, 
Great  Memnon  kept  his  awful  throne 
Outwatching  day  and  night  alone. 

'Rhymes  from  the  Russian  contains  an  interesting  selection  from 
the  best  Russian  poets.  The  translator,  Mr.  John  Pollen,  assures 
us  that  he  has  "  endeavoured  to  translate  every  word  and  every 
thought  of  the  Russian  writer,  and  to  avoid  additions."  He  has 
too  faithfully  adhered  to  this  resolution  for  his  work  to  satisfy 
completely  the  requirements  of  good  English  verse  ;  but  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  quite  distinctive  and  un-English  tone  about 
these  poems  we  may  hope  he  has  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  originals.  There  is  one  attractive 
general  characteristic  to  be  noticed  in  these  poems  taken  together, 
namely  an  appeal  to  nature  to  reflect  and  contrast  the  workings 
of  the  heart  of  man.  His  feelings  and  passions  find  analogies 
in  the  inhuman  forces  of  earth,  sky,  and  sea,  and  nature  is 
not  described  independently  from  man,  and  for  its  own  sake 
alone.  We  attribute  to  this  attitude  towards  nature  a  certain 
freshness  and  originality  of  description  which  is  singularly 
pleasing.  The  poems  are  for  the  most  part  short  lyrics,  evidently 
intended  to  be  set  to  music  and,  in  fact,  almost  suggesting  some 
wild,  passionate  melody.  The  first  poem,  by  Lermontof,  entitled 
il  The  Angel,"  is  familiar  to  us  from  Rubinstein's  beautiful  duet, 
and  the  translation  of  this  particular  song  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Among  the  best  are  "The  Troika,"  from  Vyazemski; 
"  Anacreontic,"  from  Pushkin  ;  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
from  Maikoft';  "The  Lie's  Excuse,"  from  H. ;  "The  Queen  of 
the  Sea,"  and  "  The  Voyage  "  (the  last  of  which  we  quote),  from 
Lermontofl'. 

Glitters  a  white,  a  lonely  sail, 

Where  stoops  the  grey  mist  o'er  the  sea. 

What  does  his  distant  search  avail  ? 
At  home,  unfound,  what  leaveth  he  ? 

Whistles  the  wind  ;  the  waves  at  play 
Sport  round  the  bending,  creaking  mast ; 

Ah  !  not  for  Fortune  does  he  stray, 
Nor  yet  from  Fortune  flees  so  fast. 
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'Neath  him,  like  sapphire,  gleams  the  sea  ; 

O'er  him,  like  gold,  the  sunlight  glows  ; 
But  storms,  rebellions,  wooeth  he, 

As  if  in  storms  he'd  find  repose. 

The  Devil  has  played  many  a  part  in  the  history  of  literature, 
and  has  been  called  many  bad  names,  but  it  has  been  left  to  an 
American  journalist,  "  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Screamer," 
to  represent  him  in  the  character  of  a  vulgar  Yankee.  The 
mighty  monarch  of  hell  may,  indeed,  feel  this  to  be  the  hardest 
cut  of  all.  The  idea  of  the  book  before  us,  had  it  been  treated 
by  a  poet,  might  have  made  the  foundation  of  an  effective 
satire ;  but  we  can  take  no  interest  in  the  Devil's  sarcasms 
against  the  present  American  Constitution  and  modern  society  in 
general  when  they  are  uttered  in  doggrel  verse,  full  of  slang 
terms,  and  carried  on  for  the  length  of  some  four  hundred 
pages. 

A  Strange  Tale  of  a  Scarabccus  is  a  strange  tale  indeed ;  but, 
having  said  this,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  next.  It  is 
fanciful  enough,  but  scarcely  poetical ;  bold,  but  not  witty.  The 
whole  poem  reads  somewhat  like  a  farce,  but  the  humour  of  it 
seems  scarcely  intended.  Its  ballad  metre  gallops  on  with  little 
regard  to  grammar  or  scansion,  and  the  whole  wild  dream  of  the 
Court  of  Cheops  and  Queen  Nepthe,  resuscitated  through  the 
agency  of  the  magic  Scarab  seal  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Pharaohs, 
begins  and  ends  without  point  or  consistency  of  tone,  and  leaves 
the  reader  blankly  wondering  what  on  earth  the  author  means. 
The  poems  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  chiefly  of  an  amorous  nature, 
are  also  peculiar  in  their  taste  and  expression.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  verse : — 

When  I  catch  thee,  my  bright  butterfly, 

In  mine  arms,  my  will  o'  the  wisp, 
Though  I  crush  the  fresh  toilettes  and  try 

Thy  corset  so  crisp, 
Aha  !  I  will  hold  thee,  sweet — so ! 

'Tis  useless  to  struggle  or  twist, 
For  kissed  are  thine  eyes  like  the  sloe, 
Thy  lips  also  kissed. 

The  author  possesses  a  certain  literary  fluency,  but  his  matter  and 
his  manner  of  expressing  it  will  have  to  undergo  a  great  change 
before  his  work  will  deserve  a  serious  hearing. 

Michael  Villiers,  Idealist,  a  long  poem  in  blank  verse,  is  a  not 
altogether  successful  attempt  to  deal  poetically  "  with  the  grim 
problem,  poverty  and  wealth " ;  but  the  author  is,  nevertheless, 
a  man  possessed  of  considerable  mental  ability  and  literary  skill. 
The  hero  is  an  enthusiastic  young  Socialist,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  poem  is  devoted  to  the  arguments  he  holds  with  friends 
and  relations  upon  the  evils  of  inequality,  and  the  remedies  which 
Socialism  suggests.  He  possesses  all  the  sincerity  and  single- 
in  indedness  of  an  enthusiast,  but,  unfortunately,  is  not  able  to 
fire  his  verse  with  such  poetic  fervour  as  will  carry  the  reader 
away.  The  narrative  is  not  in  itself  absorbing,  and  the  argu- 
ments, if  judged  from  a  prose  point  of  view,  are  neither  suffi- 
ciently new  or  forcible  to  be  really  interesting.  The  poem, 
however,  is  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  and  healthy  mind ;  and, 
though  we  fear  that  such  idealists  as  Michael  Villiers  are  doomed 
to  disappointments  in  the  world  of  reality,  yet  for  all  time  there 
will  be  a  place  for  them  in  the  regions  of  poetry.  Of  the  shorter 
poems  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  "  Her  Dream"  and  "  Comrades  " 
are,  perhaps,  the  best. 

The  name  of  Diversi  Colores  has  been  appropriately  given  to  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  opening  with  Christmas  and  Easter 
hymns,  and  ending  with  a  series  of  passionate  love  poems.  It 
must  be  owned  that,  from  a  poetical  point  of  view,  the  last  are 
far  the  best,  and  one  or  two  of  them — such  as  "  Between  the 
Pansies  and  the  Rye,"  and  "If  She  be  made  of  White  and  Red" — 
are  really  pretty. 

"  Poems  of  Life,  by  Two  Brothers,"  is  a  volume  decidedly 
above  the  average  of  minor  verse,  and  as  a  first  publication  is 
full  of  promise.  The  poems  treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects — 
lyrical,  historical,  and  dramatic.  Those  dealing  with  Indian 
scenes  accentuate  the  fact  always  harped  upon  in  the  tales  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling — namely,  that  India  to  the  Englishman  is  a 
grim  and  terrible  workshop,  which  not  even  its  beauties  can 
render  loveable  or  home-like.  This  attitude  is  well  expressed  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

There  is  no  home  in  wandering  unrest 

From  plain  to  plain  of  never-ending  range, 

Not  though  the  regions  ranked  among  "the  blest," 

And  hearts  delighted  in  perpetual  change  ; 

There  is  no  home  in  never-ending  toil 

'Midst  comrades  alien  of  caste  and  creed, — 

But  there  is  home  within  a  British  soil, 

As  hearts  the  hardest  in  remembering  bleed  ; 

Beyond  the  murmur  of  these  languorous  seas 

It  lies  encircled  by  our  own  salt  foam, 

Then  roll  ye  billows  to  a  spreading  breeze, 

For  homely  voices  have  besought  us  "Come." 

Many  of  the  verses  are  graceful  and  scholarly.  The  dramatic 
soliloquies  are  perhaps  the  least  successful,  and  the  translation 
from  the  prison  scene  in  Faust,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  is 
scarcely  adequate. 

Mr.  Marcus  Rickards,  author  of  Sonnets  and  Reveries  and 
Creation's  Hope,  has  still  further  added  to  his  literary  fame  by  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Soyigs  of  Universal  Life. 
These  new  poems  are  mostly  of  a  lyrical  and  descriptive  nature, 
and  they  may  well  be  said  to  redeem  the  promise  of  his  earlier 
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■work.  His  verses  have  the  merit  of  being  the  outcome  of  a 
genuine  freshness  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  are  not  written 
solely  for  the  sake  of  verse-making.  The  descriptive  poems, 
notably  "Nature's  Cycle"  and  "Arno's  Yale  Cemetery,  near 
Bristol,"  show  a  keen  love  for  and  observation  of  nature  and  con- 
siderable grace  and  charm  of  expression.  They  fall  short  of  the 
highest  descriptive  poetry  only  from  an  absence  of  human 
interest  and  personal  individuality,  without  which  such  poems 
fail  to  stir  our  hearts  or  imaginations.  "The  Ode  to  Love,"  one  of 
the  longest  poems  in  the  book,  is  the  outcome  of  a  singularly 
thoughtful  and  refined  mind,  steeped  with  a  sense  of  the 
spiritual  background  underlying  most  earthly  things. 


A  THEORY  OF  THE  ILIAD.* 

THE  French  as  a  rule,  in  spite  of  Charles  Perrault's  early 
example,  have  been  pretty  conservative  about  the  unity  of 
the  Iliad.  M.  Croiset,  in  a  recent  work,  is  otherwise  minded; 
and,  following  him,  Father  Gaston  Sortais  writes  his  Ilios  et 
Jliade.  The  Father's  work  is  clear  in  statement,  is  vivacious, 
and  perhaps  offers  the  Homeric  conservatives  as  hard  a  nut  to 
crack  as  any  which  has  been  presented  to  them.  There  are 
drawbacks  to  its  value.  The  Father  makes  very  few  references 
indeed  to  German  criticism,  vexed,  perhaps,  by  the  contradictory 
cock-sureness  of  many  Germans  on  points  where  certainty  is 
impossible.  As  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Leaf  (with  whom  he  is 
partly  in  agreement),  we  do  not  observe  that  the  Father  ever 
quotes  them  at  all ;  while  he  is  equally  negligent  of  Mr.  Monro's 
sound  and  temperate  conclusions.  But  it  is  ever  thus.  In 
scholarship  we  are  the  least  insular  of  peoples.  The  Germans 
pay  little  heed  to  us,  to  the  French  no  heed  at  all.  The  French 
(in  this  case)  hardly  notice  the  Germans,  and  about  our  work 
they  are  silent.  It  is  only  we  poor  insular  barbarians  who  give 
our  minds  to  the  labours  of  foreigners. 

There  is  an  interesting  question  raised  by  Father  Sortais, 
rather  late  in  his  book  (p.  79).  In  what  manner  should  we  read 
Homer?  M.  Perrot  read  the  Iliad  in  a  leisurely  way,  taking 
three  months  to  it,  and  was  left  with  an  impression  of  its  unity. 
Bonsard  read  it  in  three  days,  and  made  no  complaints  about  its 
"  incoherence."  Fat  In  r  Sortais  says  : — "  Those  who  wish  to  have 
an  opinion  of  their  own  should  read  the  Iliad  as  we  have  done, 
should  read  the  twenty-four  cantos  consecutively,  carefully  noting 
the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  action,  examining  the  probability 
of  the  invention,  and  the  connexion  [enc/iatnement]  of  the  parts, 
and  comparing  the  characters  of  the  gods  and  heroes."  Very 
good  ;  but  we  must  add  a  necessary  caution.  If  the  Iliad  is,  on 
the  whole,  one  poem,  composed  by  one  man,  for  whom  was  he 
working?  Not  for  the  reviewer,  not  for  the  scholar  with  his 
critical  microscope,  not  for  a  reading  audience  at  all,  but  for  an 
assembly  of  ladies  and  warriors,  listening  through,  a  series  of 
winter  nights  to  this  tale  of  Troy.  He  could  not  have  modern 
criticism  in  his  mind  ;  he  had  an  eager  audience  of  people 
with  ideas  of  all  sorts  totally  different  from  ours.  Who 
was  to  interrupt  him,  on  the  fourth  night,  with  the  remark 
that  some  statement  fitted  ill  with  anoiher  made  on  the 
second  night  ?  "Who  could  take  offence  at  flagrant  incon- 
sistencies if  these  were  laid  by  the  poet  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  gods  ?  Again,  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  heroes 
which,  to  us,  appears  inconsistent,  would  seem  perfectly 
natuial  to  men  with  totally  different  ideas.  They  "  could-na  hae 
eneugh  o'  fechting,"  like  the  famous  terrier,  and  they  could  not 
bear  to  let  the  Trojan  dogs  have  tbe  best  of  it,  even  when  tbe 
plot  demanded  a  Greek  defeat.  Once  more,  it  is  probable  that 
their  ideas  of  what  we  may  call  poetic  perspective  were  much 
like  those  of  the  early  Italian  painters.  Actions  might  be  repre- 
sented on  the  same  canvas,  as  it  were,  though  they  did  not  occur 
simultaneously.  Thus,  Helen  might  describe  tbe  chiefs  to  Priam 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Thus,  the  wall  and  its  building 
might  be  introduced  out  of  place  (as  Thucydides  notes),  just 
when  the  poet  saw  that  he  was  going  to  need  the  wall.  Scott,  in 
Guy  Manner  ing  (to  the  horror  of  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson),  suddenly 
drags  a  damsel  and  a  well  into  the  middle  of  a  wandering 
sentence,  merely  because  he  wants  their  assistance  in  the  very 
crux  of  his  plot.  What  Scott  did,  though  he  had  not  only 
writing  materials  but  proof-sheets  and  the  eye  of  Ballantyne  ever 
upon  him,  an  early  minstrel  may  be  allowed  to  do.  We  must 
remember  that,  on  tbe  evidence  of  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  clever 
people  attributed  Old  Mortality  to  several  distinct  bands,  on 
internal  evidence.  "  If  those  things  be  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  may  not  be  done  in  the  dry  ? "  To  Father  Sortais's 
recommendations  then  we  add  this ;  in  reading  the  Iliad, 
remember  the  poet's  audience.  It  is  quite  extraordinary 
that  tbe  learned  never  for  a  moment  think  of  this,  and  always 
argue  as  if  the  poet  (admitting  a  single  poet)  had  proof-sheets, 
critical  advisers,  and  an  audience  of  readers— of  readers,  too, 
whose  ideas  and  demands  were  modern.  Wre  do  not  expect  to 
convert  the  Ilomerically  heretical  Father,  nor  any  of  his  partisans, 
but  we  hope  they  will  admit  that  our  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which 
Homer  should  be  read  is  historically  correct.  Obviously  no  other 
spirit  can  possibly  be  fair  to  tbe  author.  We  would  remind 
Father  Sortais  also,  that  Wolf  himself,  when  he  read  the  Iliad 
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for  pleasure  (and  it  was  composed  to  be  heard  for  pleasure),  was 
no  less  struck  with  its  harmony  than  was  M.  Perrot. 

The  Father's  book  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Troad,  and  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  labours,  which  we  may  omit,  as  we  have  recently 
reviewed  Dr.  Schuchardt's  work.  Then  we  come  to  "  The 
Formation  of  the  Iliad."  The  Father  supposes  it  to  have  arisen 
in  Asiatic  Greece,  after  the  Dorian  invasion  of  Hellas.  Here, 
like  Mr.  Leaf,  we  differ  wholly  from  the  learned  Father.  If  the 
discoveries  at  Ilissarlik  and  Mycenae  prove  anything,  they  prove 
that  tbe  Iliad  is  pre-Dorian,  a  poem  of  old  Achaia.  It  is  enough 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Leafs  introduction  to  Schuchardt.  For  the 
"yFolo  Achasans"  to  take  Hissarlik  would  have  been  mere 
child's  play,  not  a  war  that  could  suggest  an  epic  of  a  ten 
years'  siege.  As  to  the  early  minstrels  (pp.  42,  43),  we  need 
more  precision.  They  chanted  to  a  listening  audience,  as  the 
Trouveres  did.  But,  say  about  1 100  b  a,  it  is  not  proved  that, 
though  a  poet  had  a  listening  audience,  he  had  not  also  a  book 
of  his  words,  like  the  Trouveres'  copy  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland. 
Bergk  admits  the  possibility  of  writing  before  the  composition  of 
the  epic.  But  it  is  not  a  topic  dwelt  on  by  Father  Sortais 
(p.  45).  He  disbelieves  that,  before  there  were  reunions  Panhel- 
liniques,  a  long  poem  of  twenty-four  cantos  could  have  found 
hearers  (p.  46).  "The  nights  are  endless,"  as  Eumagus  says; 
Odysseus  could  have  told  tales  "for  a  whole  year"  if  there  had 
been  wine  enough  ;  and  whenever  drink  was  plenty  and  leisure 
abundant  in  a  chief's  hall  there  a  minstrel  might  have  recited 
the  Iliad.  To  say  that  an  Achnean  audience  would  have  been  too 
vivacious  to  listen,  is,  indeed,  to  misconceive  the  winter  leisures 
of  a  world  which  had  neither  books  nor  cards,  and  which  revelled 
in  recitations.  To  Father  Sortais's  mind,  then,  the  original  Iliad 
must  have  been  short.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  necessity 
which  constrains  us  to  this  opinion.  The  case  of  the  Kalewala 
gives  a  presumption  quite  contrary.  However,  the  original  short 
poem  was  (apparently)  Iliad,  Books  I.,  XL,  XVI.,  XXII., 
XXIV.  Father  Sortais  differs  from  most  of  his  allies  if  (p.  47) 
he  really  includes  Book  XXIV.  For  the  rest,  his  scheme  is  akin 
to  Mr.  Leaf's.  Unlike  Mr.  Leaf,  he  excludes  Book  II.  I— 5 1, 
and  so  saves  himself  much  trouble.  From  the  promise  of  Zeus  to 
Thet  is,  that  he  will  grant  victory  to  the  Trojans,  Father  Sortais  goes 
right  on  to  the  battle  in  Book  XI.,  the  defeat  of  the  Achseans. 
All  that  comes  between  is  inconsistent,  is  late,  is  unworthy  of 
the  poet.  Of  course  we  take  the  literary  objection  that  Books 
II. -X.  contain  many  of  the  finest  passages  in  all  poetry.  If  we 
agree  with  the  Father,  we  encounter  the  old  argument  that  a 
plurality  of  such  great  poets  is,  like  "  Peau  d'Ane,"  difficile  it  croire. 
However,  that  is  a  matter  of  each  individual's  power  to  believe. 
The  Father  asks,  Why  is  the  promise  of  Zeus  so  tardy  of  accom- 
plishment ?  Merely  because  the  audience  could  not  easily  bear 
a  prompt  Greek  defeat;  Homer  defers  it  and  defers  it,  filling  the 
interspace  with  pictures  of  heroes.  Leap  from  Book  I.  to  Book  XL, 
and  what  does  the  audience  know  about  the  characters,  especially 
the  Trojan  characters  ?  Helen  it  knows  not,  nor  Paris,  nor  Priam, 
nor  Hector ;  the  story  would  be  Hamlet  without  Ophelia,  or 
Polonius,  or  Laertes.  Father  Sortais,  however,  will  not  listen  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  poet  is  deferring  his  results,  and  bring- 
ing on  his  characters.  As  to  the  inconsistencies  of  Zeus,  the 
Father  says  scornfully,  "  The  King  of  Gods  is  like  the  princes 
of  men,  is  he,  and  forgets  his  resolves?"  (p.  61).  But  ho 
admits  (p.  313)  that  the  King  of  the  Gods  is  like  the  princes  of 
men.  That  a  god  should  "repent"  is  not  at  all  an  unfamiliar 
idea  in  old  religions.  The  truth  is  that  the  character  of  the  gods, 
a  mythological  medley  of  utter  inconsistencies  as  it  inevitably 
was,  causes  almost  all  the  difficulties  in  the  Iliad.  No  poem  in 
which  gods  like  those  of  Greece  took  a  hand  could  possibly 
seem  a  perfectly  coherent  whole  to  modern  critics  who  disregard 
the  very  conditions  of  mythological  belief  and  epic  composition 
as  by  that  belief  affected.  This  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the 
prevalent  critical  mistake.  The  opinions,  beliefs,  and  tastes  of 
the  audience  to  whom  Homer  sung  are  persistently  overlooked  by 
modern  Homeric  reviewers.  Father  Sortais  expects  Zeus  to  aci 
in  accordance  with  our  notion  of  a  deity.  If  Zeus  did  so-, 
Homer  would  cease  to  be  Homer.  The  Father  himself  (p.  417) 
remarks  that  mythology  is  "  almost  always  capricious  and  eccen- 
tric." Precisely  ;  but  where  he  finds  Zeus  eccentric  and  capricious 
he  argues  that"  this  cannot  have  been  part  of  the  original  poem-. 
Once  more  forgetting  the  conditions  of  the  audience,  Lather 
Sortais  blames  the  duel  in  Book  VII.  Was  there  not,  earlier  in 
the  day,  a  duel,  and  a  parley  treacherously  interrupted  ?  There 
was,  but  that  duel,  though  near  enough  to  the  second,  as  we  read,  is- 
separated  from  it  by  nights  and  days  to  the  mind  of  the  audience 
which  only  listens.  That  was  an  audience  which  no  more  objected 
to  another  picture  of  a  "holm-gang"  than  the  readers  of  Lever 
or  the  hearers  of  a  Saga.  Plenty  of  fighting  of  all  sorts  and 
varieties,  that  was  what  Homer's  hearers  wanted.  On  this  point, 
as  always,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monro  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Father  Sortais  then  marvels  again  at  the  delays  of  Zeus.  "He 
whose  nod  can  shake  vast  Olympus  is  powerless  to  execute  his 
own  decrees."  He  is  careless,  rather  than  powerless  ;  but  even 
his  power  is  perpetually  thwarted,  just  because  he  is  a  god 
of  mvthologv.  The  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache 
(Book  VI.)  is"  magnificent,  is  the  property  of  the  primitive  poet, 
but— is  out  of  place.  Hector  entered  Troy  again  after  that 
parting  (VII.  310),  but  then,  Homer  never  tells  us  that  this  was 
his  last  leave-taking.  He  might  have  managed  it  more  artistically  ; 
but,  if  the  Iliad  is  really  a  much  edited  and  altered  piece  of 
composite  work,  why  did  not  one  of  the  famous  "  diaskeuasts  ' 
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do  what  was  necessary  ?  These  "  diaskeuasts  "  are  not  more 
remarkable  for  what  they  do  than  for  what  they  leave  undone. 
Hector  does  not,  as  the  Father  quotes  M.  Bougot,  leave  the  fight 
for  the  city  "  a  un  moment  critique,"  for  the  Achteans  "  had  given 
ground  and  ceased  from  slaughter,  deeming  that  some  immortal 
bad  descended  from  starry  heaven  to  bring  the  Trojans  succour" 
(VI.  108) ;  and  moreover  he  went  in  obedience  to  Ilelenus  the 
seer,  to  fulfil  an  important  religious  duty.  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
any  other  messenger  would  have  done  as  well ;  but  we  are  not  at 
the  Homeric  point  of  view.  Mr.  Leaf  thinks,  doubtfully,  that 
the  passage  may  be  by  the  "  original  poet " — an  addition  to  his 
first  draft.  We  really  cannot  say  how  Homer  altered  his  own 
work,  as  it  were,  in  a  second  edition  ;  but,  as  his  motive  must  have 
been  to  make  Hector  counterbalance  Achilles,  we  do  not  see  how 
he  could  well  fail  to  set  the  passion  of  Andromache  against  the 
wrath  for  Chryseis,  and  both  against  the  loves  of  Paris  and 
Helen. 

The  building  of  the  wall  (Book  VII.  433,  465)  is  a  notable 
difficulty,  occurring  where  it  does  and  as  it  does.  We  have 
already  attempted  to  dispose  of  it  as  an  example  of  early  poetic 
perspective ;  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  the  wall  would 
demand  a  treatment  elaborate  and  minute  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  space.  As  for  the  tarrying  of  Patroclus  with  Nestor,  which 
Father  Sortais  marvels  at,  is  it  so  easy  to  escape  out  of  the  hands 
of  an  old  bore  ?  The  Father's  conclusion  is  that  the  Iliad  grew 
much  like  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In  his  attempt  to  discover 
the  original  epic  he  admits  what  Mr.  Leaf  and  most  of  the 
Germans  reject — the  embassy  to  Achilles — but  he  thinks  it  out 
of  place  in  Book  IX.  He  also  admits  Book  XXIV.,  and  thinks 
little  of  the  philological  objections.  Anything  can  be  proved,  he 
thinks,  by  such  elastic  arguments  (p.  101).  The  rest  of  his  book 
contains  a  prose  translation  of  the  original  poem,  as  he  conceives 
it,  which  is  followed  by  an  essay  on  Homeric  theology.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  Paris  and  Helen  are  almost  left  out  of  the 
"  original  poem."  To  Homeric  students  this  is  an  interesting 
book;  but  the  task  of  criticizing  the  Iliad  demands  more  labour 
and  more  frequent  notice  of  German  and  English  work. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  indefatigable  Henry  Gre>ille  has  produced  in  L'heritiere 
(1),  if  not  one  of  the  profoundest  or  most  solid,  one  of  the 
liveliest,  of  her  recent  novels.  The  heiress,  Marcelline  Lemartroy, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  naval  officer  who  dies  suddenly,  leaving  a 
sort  of  vague  wish  that  his  child  shall  not  marry  one  of  his  own 
profession.  This,  somewhat  exaggerated  in  its  transmission  to 
her,  prevents  the  dutiful  Marcelline  or  Lina  from  becoming  a  lass 
that  loves  a  sailor  (though  there  is  an  excellent  specimen  ready), 
and  almost  throws  her  into  the  arms  of  a  Parisian  rate,  who 
Tery  ingeniously  keeps  himself  above  ordinary  rate"dom  by 
requisitioning  verses,  &c,  from  Bohemians  poorer  than  himself. 
How  a  cabal  is  formed  to  defeat  his  attempts  on  the  wealthy  and 
beautiful  Lina,  how  before  it  succeeds  he  himself  fails  through 
miscalculation  of  his  betrothed's  or  half-betrothed's  character  (he 
actually  wanted  to  kiss  her — his  own  fiancee  ! — and  the  was,  like 
a  well-conducted  young  French  person,  shocked),  and  how  the  final 
•retribution  is  dramatically,  though  rather  unfairly,  accomplished 
are  things  deserving  to  be  read.  The  chief  agent  is  a  certain 
volatile  Leo  de  Favieres,  whose  minor  loves  with  an  admiral's 
daughter,  Ce"cile  Barly  (chiefly  because  she  has  "  un  nez !  un  vrai  nez ! 
un  nez  retrousse1 !  "),  are  very  lively,  and  rather  unFrench.  It  is  a 
capital  book,  spiritedly  carried  off,  except  that  the  heroine  is  rather 
a  ninny.  The  writer  who  calls  herself  "  Brada  "  is  not  quite  up 
to  the  rather  difficult  argument  of  L  irremediable  (2).  A  young 
man  who,  not  being  a  roue  nor  under  the  influence  of  any  violent 
passion,  seduces  an  orphan  girl,  daughter  of  a  pensioner  and 
humble  friend  of  his  mother's,  commits  an  action  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  no  straitlaced  morality,  may  be  called  ugly, 
and  which,  in  a  person  of  his  character,  is  not  probable.  The  sub- 
sequent situation  between  him,  his  deserted  mistress,  "  Charles  " 
(or  at  least  Louis)  "  his  friend,"  who  wishes  (again  improbably)  to 
console  the  mistress  in  the  way  of  honour,  the  Lovelace's  worldly 
young  wife,  and  his  early  love,  a  grass-widow,  Simone  de  Tallard, 
might  in  very  strong  hands  be  not  unpromising.  But  the  hands 
of  "Brada"  are  not  very  strong.  The  anonymous  Fin  d'une 
dme  (3)  is  very  carefully  and  not  ill  written  in  the  stiff  modern 
style,  and  has  passages  which  seem  to  indicate  the  capacity  of 
doing  something  much  better,  As  it  is,  it  is  but  one  more  of  the 
dreary  and  mistaken  echoes  of  L'education  sentimentale.  We 
should  say  that  the  soul  of  the  hero  did  not^so  much  come  to  an  end 
as  never  achieve  a  beginning.  He  is  a  scientific  John-a-Dreams, 
who  thinks,  or  tries  to  think,  the  thoughts  of  Flaubert  in  the 
language  of  Michelet,  is  remarkably  unlucky  in  his  loves,  and 
never  succeeds  in  dominating  them,  or  himself,  or  anything.  The 
book  is,  of  course,  dosed  with  speech  of  inconvenient  things ;  but 
that  is  nothing  nowadays.  It  is  the  author's  mistake  of  method, 
rather  than  his  bad  taste  in  details,  that  is  important.  Lastly, 
the  French  have  yet  another  mistress-piece  of  their  beloved 
Ouida  (4)  before  them. 

(1)  L'heritiere.    Par  Henry  Greville.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(2)  L' irremediable.    Par  Brada.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  La  fin  d'une  ame.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(4)  Sainte-Iiosalie  au.i  hois.    Par  Ouida.    Paris  :  Perrin. 


We  have,  among  other  books,  a  translation  by  Mile.  Augis 
(Lecene  et  Oudin)  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds's  Study  of  Dante,  which 
is  very  well  done.  By  the  way,  the  translator  does  not  fail  to 
cite  Ouida,  with  George  Eliot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  &c,  as  a  contemporary  English  writer  who  knows 
Italy.  The  sixth  part  of  the  new  French  Dictionary  which  we 
have  more  than  once  noticed  (Paris :  Delagrave),  has  appeared, 
and  carries  on  the  work  very  well.  The  authors  have  given 
special  attention  to  etymology,  which  is,  of  course,  not  merely  a 
craze  of  the  day.  Still,  we  must  always  hold  it  a  by-work  in 
comparison  with  the  task  of  properly  formulating  meanings  and 
supporting  them  by  quotations.  If  the  late  and  living  MM. 
Hatzfeld,  Darmesteter,  and  Thomas  have  done  the  other,  they  have 
not  left  this  undone.  And  we  must  again  praise  the  typographical 
arrangement,  which  is  of  such  great  importance  in  a  dictionary.  A 
good  deal  of  miscellaneous  and  sometimes  curious  information  will 
be  found  in  the  Itineraires  et  souvenirs  de  voyage  (Bruxelles : 
Hayez)  of  M.  Edouard  Mailly,  a  pamphlet,  but  with  a  great  deal 
of  matter  in  it.  The  Speaker's  wig  made  a  great  impression  on 
M.  Mailly ;  and  he  has  been  a  theatre  and  opera  goer  in  many 
countries.  A  Polish  view  of  the  Franco-Russian  entente,  trans- 
lated from  a  language  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  many 
Westerns  read,  may  be  found  in  Que  deviendront  les  colonies 
francaises  dans  I 'event  iialite  d'un  confiit  Franco- Russe  avec  la 
Triple  Alliance?  (Paris  :  Baudouin).  This  question  is  one  which 
Frenchmen  certainly  had  better  consider  ;  though  such  considera- 
tion is  not  what  they  are  most  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  political 
questions.  Yet  another  school-book,  An  Intermediate  Manual  of 
French  Prose  Composition,  by  H.  F.  Stuart  (Percival),  has  to  be 
noticed.    It  looks  as  though  it  would  be  useful. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  book  of  the  travels  of  M.  Verschuur,  At  the  Antipodes 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  translated  by  Mary  Daniels,  differs 
not  from  a  large  number  of  modern  records  of  travel  in  its  minute 
and  rather  wearisome  chronicle  of  matters  a  hundred  times 
previously  noted,  and  scarce  worth  the  attention  of  the  maker  or 
the  reader  of  books.  The  author's  impressions  of  the  Australian 
colonies  and  New  Zealand  are  in  all  respects  precisely  what  are 
to  be  expected  of  any  intelligent  and  inquiring  foreigner  who 
possesses  that  "  thirst  for  information  "  with  which  he  credits  the 
whole  tribe  of  globe-trotters.  Still,  he  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  class  Monte  Video  among  Brazilian  cities  (p.  284). 
But  he  is  seldom  interesting  in  his  comments  upon  the  sights 
he  has  admired  or  the  colonial  minds  and  manners  he  has, 
presumably,  studied.  His  persistent  notice  of  the  superficial 
is  something  tedious,  if  not  merciless.  His  style  is  too  much 
akin  to  that  of  the  compiler  of  guide-books.  He  is  a  careful 
observer  of  steamboat  fares,  the  heights  of  mountains,  the  paving 
of  streets,  and  so  forth.  He  will  jot  down  the  important 
facts  that  Hobart  Town  streets  are  steep,  that  the  Museum 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  Sydney,  and  that  a  statue  of  Sir  John 
Frauklin  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park.  It  is  all  very  indus- 
trious and  painstaking  in  the  traveller ;  yet,  somehow,  we  seem 
to  have  read  the  record  before.  Few  English  readers,  we  fear, 
can  find  any  refreshment  in  the  book,  unless  it  be  in  the  account 
of  Noumea  and  the  praise  of  New  Caledonia. 

The  Rev.  II.  A.  Macpherson's  little  handbook,  British  Birds 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  "Young  Collector's"  Series,  will 
be  found  a  serviceable  open-air  companion  for  the  young  observing 
naturalist  in  his  rambles.  The  descriptive  notes  are  clear,  brief, 
and  relevant,  the  author's  aim  being  to  compress  as  much 
"  ornithological  common  sense  "  as  was  possible  in  a  book  for  the 
pocket.  Under  their  natural  orders  and  families  284  species  are 
dealt  with.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Egyptian  nightjar, 
Temminck's  stint,  Bonaparte's  sandpiper,  can  only  be  said  to  be 
British  on  the  strength  of  very  rare  visits.  Others  might  be 
more  common  if  they  were  not  instantly  shot  on  arrival,  or  doomed 
to  extermination,  like  the  hen-harrier,  the  buzzard,  the  golden 
oriole,  the  hoopoe,  the  golden  eagle,  and  the  great  northern  diver — 
"  butchered  to  make  a  muff."  Mr.  Macpherson,  by  the  way, 
protests  against  the  destruction  in  autumn  of  the  young  of  the 
goldfinch  by  a  system  of  "  organized  ruffianism."  He  pleads  for 
the  extension  of  the  "  too-limited  close  season"  to  the  whole 
year.  We  would  that  might  be.  But  Preservation  Acts 
notoriously  do  not  work.  Of  the  corn-crake,  we  observe,  it  is 
rather  oddly  said  that  "  many  telegraph  themselves,  on  the  spring 
migration,"  by  which  Mr.  Macpherson  probably  does  not  mean 
that  they  report  themselves.  So,  it  may  be  said,  other  night- 
flying  birds  "  lighthouse  themselves  "  while  migrating. 

Those  Foreign  Devils!  (Leadenhall  Press)  comprises  the  im- 
pressions of  a  Chinese  traveller  in  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
edited  and  translated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkinson.  It  seems  that 
we  owe  this  instructive  little  book  to  an  act  of  genteel  piracy  on 
the  part  of  a  friend  of  the  author's,  who  borrowed  the  original 
MS.  with  the  intention  of  copying  it,  but  was  compelled  to  return 
it  without  carrying  out  his  desire.  Then  he  had  to  transcribe 
from  memory  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  however, 
thinks  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  odd  method  of  publication 
was  authorized  by  Yuan  Hsiang-Fu,  the  author,  who  is  described 
as  "  a  certain  stout-hearted  magistrate,"  whose  notes  on  a  tour  in 
Europe  were  jotted  down  for  his  own  or  his  friends'  amusement, 
not  for  ours,    Yuan's  observations  are  certainly  curiously  un- 
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adorned  and  ingenuous,  though  had  they  appeared  without  the 
illustrative  comments  of  the  translator  the  English  reader  must 
have  failed  to  grasp  their  full  significance. 

The  Students  Musical  History,  by  Henry  Davey  (Curwen  & 
Sons),  is  an  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  music,  in  con- 
densed form — a  handbook  for  young  beginners,  in  fact — in  which 
the  life-work  of  the  great  masters  is  summarized,  with  a  general 
review  of  the  successive  phases  of  musical  evolution.  Even  among 
musicians  "  ignorance  of  musical  history,"  which  Mr.  Davey  de- 
plores, is  only  too  common,  and  undoubtedly,  as  he  rather  vaguely 
asserts,  "  has  a  considerable  influence  upon  various  practical 
matters."  But  Mr.  Davey  does  not  appear  to  realize  that  the 
ignorance  of  music  he  discovers  in  the  writings  of  Macaulay,  Alison, 
and  Carlyle  may  be  due  to  indifference,  and  the  indifference  the 
blameless  sign  of  natural  incapacity.  He  is  indignant  that  Carlyle 
only  once  refers  to  Cromwell's  musical  taste,  and  omits  altogether 
to  mention  in  his  Frederick  the  visit  of  Bach.  It  is  very  easy  for 
the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Davey  to  say  "all  children  should  be 
taught  to  sing  the  chromatic  scale,"  and  the  improvement  of  the 
public  "must  consist  in  cultivation  of  the  ear."  Unfortunately 
an  "  ear  "  is  not  among  the  gifts  of  a  large  number  of  persons. 
Mr.  Davey  concludes  his  little  woi-k  with  an  energetic  appeal  to 
English  composers.  He  warns  them  against  the  "  rock  of  Con- 
ventionality." lie  bids  them  remember  their  duties,  strike  out 
new  lines,  and  strive  after  originality.  "  It  is  to  you,  Parry, 
Mackenzie,  Stanford,  that  I  speak."  "  Very  possibly,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  some  form,  now  as  unimportant  as  the  symphony  was 
before  Haydn,  may  become  classical ;  or  some  neglected  resource 
(perhaps  the  harmonium)  may  be  endowed  with  a  rich  literature. 
That  will  be  your  opportunity,  British  composers !  "  And  he 
winds  up  with  the  clarion  call,  "British  Composers — to  the 
Front  ! "  We  hope  Mr.  Stanford  will  respond  by  discovering 
something  in  the  harmonium — or  the  concertina — unattempted 
yet  by  voice  or  orchestra. 

Heroes  of  the  Telegraph,by  J.  Munro  (Religious  Tract  Society), 
is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  Pioneers  of  Electricity, 
and,  like  that  interesting  book,  is  composed  of  well-written 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  eminent  inventors.  The  story  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  phonograph  is  presented 
in  an  attractive  form  by  Mr.  Munro  in  the  various  narratives 
describing  the  achievements  of  Wheatstone,  Morse,  Sir  William 
Thomson,  C.  W.  Siemens,  Fleeming  Jenkin,  J.  P.  Deis,  Mr. 
Graham  Bell,  Mr.  Edison,  and  Mr.  David  Hughes.  The  work 
of  Sir  "William  Cooke,  so  intimately  connected  with  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone's,  receives  separate  notice  in  an  appendix,  where, 
also,  brief  accounts  are  given  of  Gauss  and  his  protege,  Weber, 
Alexander  Bain,  Dr.  Ernst  Werner  Siemens,  and  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark. 

From  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers  we  have  two  elementary 
text-books  for  young  students — Agriculture,  by  William  T. 
Lawrence ;  and  a  new  edition,  revised  by  David  Forsyth,  of  the 
late  Dr.  Andrew  Findlater's  Physiography.  Both  books  are  pre- 
parative in  aim,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  examiners 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  In  addition  to  the  South 
Kensington  syllabus  and  questions,  Mr.  Lawrence's  useful  little 
book  is  furnished  with  an  independent  set  of  questions  bearing 
directly  on  the  text. 

In  Messrs.  Maemillau's  series  of  "  English  Classics  "  Messrs. 
G.  H.  Stuart  and  E.  H.  Elliot's  annotated  edition,  "  mainly  for 
the  use  of  Indian  students,"  of  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
Cantos  i-vi ,  is  conveniently  issued  in  one  volume. 

In  Messrs.  Percival's  "  English  Classics  for  Schools,"  of  which 
Mr.  Glazebrook  is  the  general  editor,  we  notice  Scott's  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  vol.  i.,  with  notes  and  introductions  by  Mr.  Morice. 
This  little  book  is  designed  for  "Grade  I."  of  the  series,  and 
comprises  nineteen  "  lessons,"  drawn  from  the  first  two  cantos. 
For  "Grade  II.,"  intended  for  "ordinary  boys  between  13  and 
16  years  of  age,"  Mr.  R.  P.  Horsley  deals  in  more  elaborate 
fashion  with  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  providing  notes  on  the 
text  that  are,  on  the  whole,  excellent,  and  discussing  the  metre 
in  brief  terms  and  discreet. 

The  photographs  by  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis — Souvenir  of  L'Enfant 
Prodigue — of  the  admirable  French  comedians  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre  are  what  are  called  "  good  likenesses,"  though 
of  unequal  artistic  merit.  Owing  to  the  lighting,  apparently, 
they  insist  unduly  on  the  "  make  up  "  of  the  actors.  That  of  the 
accomplished  Mile.  Jane  May  is  decidedly  unfortunate.  Nor  is 
M.  Gouget's  altogether  pleasing.  That  of  M.  Courtes  is  better; 
Mme.  Schmidt  and  the  imposing  M.  Arcueil  "  come  out  "  best  of 
all,  and  are  indeed  excellent  portraits. 

Whether  Emerson  is  a  popular  writer  is  a  little  doubtful.  He 
may,  of  course,  be  read  of  the  million,  by  the  issue  of  the  new 
cheap  "  Library  of  Literary  Treasures,"  of  which  Representative 
Men  and  English  Traits  is  the  first  instalment.  These  essays  are 
printed  from  small,  yet  clear,  type,  in  pages  of  double  columns. 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.  are  the  publishers,  and  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bettany  supplies  a  short  introduction. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  received  new  editions 
of  The  Countess  Eve,  by  J.  H.  Shorthouse  ;  Living  or  Dead,  by 
Hugh  Conway;  Sermons  out  of  Church,  by  Mrs.  Craik,  and  The 
Book  of  Praise,  by  Lord  Sel  borne. 

We  have  also  received  a  revised  edition  of  Mr.  John  Rae's 
Contemporary  Socialism  (Swan  Sonnensehein  &  Co.),  with  addi- 
tional chapters  on  Nihilism  and  the  present  position  of  Socialism  ; 
A  Marked  Man,  by  Ada  Cambridge,  new  edition  (Heinemann) ; 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers's  Economic  Interpretation  of  History, 


new  edition  (Fisher  Unwin) ;  Vol.  VI.  of  The  New  Popular 
Educator  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  the  "  Aldine  "  edition  of  Gray  (Bell 
&  Sons),  edited  by  John  Bradshaw,  LL.D. ;  a  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood's  Public  Libraries  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Clodd's  Childhood  of  Religions  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  ;  A  Guide  to  the  Criminal  Law, 
by  Charles  Thwaites,  third  edition  (Barber)  ;  and  the  second 
edition  of  Mrs.  Jerome  Mercier's  practical  manual  of  guidance 
for  "girls  in  the  choice  of  employment,"  Work,  and  How  to  Do 
It  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) 


The  Author  of  "  Deck-Chair  Stories,"  noticed  in  the  Saturday 
Review  last  zueek,  is  Mr.  Richard  Pryce,  not  Richard  Davies. 


NOTICE. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Foreign  A  ^  ^e  end  °f  week  things  looked  not 
and  Colonial  A  very  well  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
Affairs,  between  the  United  States  and  Chili.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged,  even  in  America,  that  the  causa 
malorum  was  the  sending  of  a  person  of  known  infamous 
character  like  Mr.  Egan  as  Minister  to  Chili.  "What,  for 
instance,  would  have  been  thought  of  England  if  she  had 
sent  Dr.  Bernard,  against  whom  nothing  of  the  worst 
kind  was  ever  proved,  and  whose  general  character  was 
excellent,  as  Minister  to  Washington?  But,  though  this 
just  cause  of  complaint  has  not  yet  been  removed,  things 
have  settled  down  a  good  deal,  partly  owing  to  the 
election  period  in  the  United  States  having  actually 
arrived.  Another  cause  of  quarrel  has  already  been  re- 
moved by  the  dismissal  of  the  Itata  case.  The  French  had 

tad  some  troubles  in  Madagascar ;  and  Captain  Lugard, 
unconscious  of  the  recall  which  his  Company,  discouraged 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  patriotism  last  Session,  had 
sent  out,  was  reported  to  have  been  victorious  in  Uganda, 
if  not  in  Unyoro.  A  great  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent 
the  disaster  of  his  recall,  and  considerable  sums  were 
collected  at  a  farewell  meeting  to  Bishop  Tucker  for  the 

purpose.  The  Czar  passed  through  Germany,  landing  at 

Dantzic,  without  seeing  the  Emperor,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  quite  ready  to  see  him.  It  was  not  magnificent, 
but  it  will  please  the  French,  and  perhaps  twenty  millions 

valent  Men  a  piece  of  discourtesy.  Some  curious  exer- 

citations  are  reported  from  Berlin  about  Emin  Pasha's 
rumoured  escapade.  "  If  Emin  and  his  men  have  crossed 
*'  the  frontier  against  orders,  they  are  no  longer  our  men, 
*'  and  we  wash  our  hands  of  them,"  say  the  Germans. 
Suppose  this  argument  applied  by  France  or  Russia  to 
Germany  1  A  postscript  to  these  German  explanations 
>of  Emin's  razzia  would  have  it  that  it  is  not  directed 
towards  the  Albert  Nyanza  or  Equatoria  at  all,  but  through 
the  hitherto  virgin  country  of  Ruanda  (which  has  kept 
off  not  only  Europeans  but  the  ubiquitous  Arab  slave- 
hunters)  and  so  right  across  to  the  Cameroons.  This  would 
be  something  like  a  journey,  and  would  not  touch  British 
spheres  at  all,  but  would  concern  both  the  Congo  State  and  the 
French  very  considerably.  And  with  Ruanda  to  begin  with, 
the  Equatorial  forest  for  middle  distance,  and  the  hitherto 
unmanageable  tribes  at  the  back  of  the  Cameroons  for 

•finish,  Emin  has  certainly  set  himself  a  pretty  task.  ■ 

There  were  heavy  snowstorms  (stopping  the  Orient  express) 

in  Bulgaria  early  in  the  week.  Much  attention  has  been 

paid  to  a  tremendous  earthquake  in  Japan,  which  is  said  to 
have  killed  and  wounded  some  ten  thousand  persons  and  to 

have  destroyed  some  fifty  thousand  houses.  The  closing 

of  a  bank  at  Boston  created  some  excitement  in  the 
United  States  early  in  the  week,  but  the  liabilities  were  not 

very  large.  Both  North  and  South  America  claimed 

much  attention  on  Thursday  morning.  The  elections  in 
the  two  States  which  were  principally  the  subject  of  inte- 
rest, Ohio  and  New  York,  went,  in  the  former  case  to  the 
Republicans  (the  notorious  Mr.  McKinley  being  elected 
governor),  in  the  latter  to  the  Democrats.  The  defeat  of 
the  Democrats  in  Ohio  is  said  to  have  turned  very  mainly 
on  their  adoption  of  "  free  silver,"  and  it  is  supposed  that 
this  policy  will  now  be  universally  dropped.  In  Brazil  a 
curious,  but  not  unexpected,  codicil  to  that  great  Constitu- 
tional Act  which  so  interested  Mr.  Gladstone  two  years 
ago  has  been  set.  Marshal  Fonseca,  the  defender  of  freedom, 
the  expeller  of  the  tyrant,  has  (we  shudder  to  write  it)  ac- 
tually accomplished  a  coup  d'etat,  and  either  turned  his 
Congress  out  of  doors  or  shut  them  up  within  doors  (details 
are  a  little  lacking).    As  for  Freedom,  she  was  left  shrieking 


— a  not  unaccustomed  experience  for  the  good  lady  in 
Republics. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Dufferin  to  the 
ThPortns?"e  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  a  good  one, 

and  has  been  well  received,  except  for  certain 
not  clearly  intelligible  growls  from  Gladstonians  who  would 
no  doubt  have  grumbled  if  an  archangel  had  accepted  the 
post.  What  chiefly  hurts  them  is  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Goschen  (a  man  so  dear  to  them)  wanted  it  and  did  not  get 
it.  We  believe  that  they  may  set  their  hearts  at  rest  on 
this  point.  Meanwhile,  as  Latin  tags  are  the  order  of  the 
day  (the  Daily  News  applies  probitas  laudatur  to  the  pre- 
sumed wounds  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  Lord 
Dufferin  certainly  need  not  want  one.  Quce  regio  in  terris 
nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?  suits  hardly  any  public  man  so 
well. 

The  return  to  the  good  old  ways  has  been 
Ireland,  still  more  refreshingly  shown  in  Ireland  this 
week.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  who 
used  to  behave  to  Mr.  Parnell  like  a  spaniel,  thought 
proper  to  speak  of  Mr.  Parnell's  widow  like  a  cur.  Then 
on  Tuesday  ups  me  young  Mr.  McDermott,  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  in  the  Four  Courts  exhibits  to  those  vene- 
rable precincts  a  new  version  of  "  my  aunt's  case "  by 
horsewhipping  Timotheus  heartily.  How  sad  and  bad  and 
mad  of  Mr.  McDermott;  but  then,  too,  how  sweet  of 
him  !  Indeed,  the  regress  towards  purer  manners,  nobler 
laws,  which  the  death  of  Mr.  Parnell  has  brought  about 
is  extremely  touching.  The  two  parties  seem  to  have  be- 
laboured each  other  at  Waterford  on  Wednesday  till  the 
quays  of  that  famous  town  were  strewn  with  Parnellites 
and  "  Antis " ;  while  in  Cork  Dr.  Tanner,  a  Homeric 
leech,  was  engaged  in  alternately  breaking  the  heads  of  the 
other  party  and  plastering  those  of  his  own.  When  we 
think  how  short  a  time  has  passed  since  the  energy  thus 
healthfully  expended  in  manly  combat  on  the  open  field 
would  have  been  directed  to  torturing  cattle  or  murdering 
defenceless  caretakers  and  rentpayers  in  their  beds,  we  can 
almost  weep  with  pleasure.  The  change  must  annoy  Arch- 
bishop Croke,  though. 

On  Friday  last  Lord  George  Hamilton  spoke 
Speeches,  at  Edinburgh,  and  Sir  John  Gorst  at  Wolver- 
hampton. On  Tuesday  a  triad  of  Gladstonians 
spoke,  Mr.  Fowler  at  Wolverhampton,  Lord  Kimberley 
at  Gainsborough,  and  Lord  Ripon  at  Whitby.  The  peers 
may  be  left,  the  one  to  the  enjoyment  of  St.  Ogg's  and  the 
other  to  the  contempt  of  St.  Hilda.  Mr.  Fowler  has 
better  opinions  from  his  adversaries  than  most  Gladstonians, 
but  he  will  speedily  lose  them  if  he  goes  on  talking  such 
rubbish  as  is  reported  of  him  on  this  occasion  about  the 
"  rights  of  the  people  casting  into  the  shade  the  lofty  politics 
"  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,"  and  about  "  the  representa- 
"  tives  of  the  people  having  to  do  the  work  of  the  people  as 
"  those  of  oligarchies  carried  out  the  behests  of  those  by 
"  whom  they  were  nominated."  Mr.  Fowler,  unless  he  is 
singularly  ill-informed,  must  know  that  "representatives  in 
"  pre-reformed  Parliaments  "  never  understood  their  duty 
to  be  towards  anything  but  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
England.  They  might  not  do  that  duty  always — we  have 
heard  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  failing  even  in  demo- 
crats— but  they  knew  it,  and  they  often  did  it.  The 
Speaker  addressed  a  Leamington  audience  very  pleasantly 
and  sensibly  on  pugilism,  last  Wednesday,  and  told  them 
how  he  himself  had  seen  the  last  of  the  great  fights — the 
Sayers  and  Heenan  battle.  Mr.  Goschen  delivered  one  of 
his  vigorous  rallying  speeches  at  Oldham  on  Thursday  ;  on 
which  day  also  Sir  John  Gorst  spoke  at  Liverpool  on 
Labour  in  a  manner  which,  as  his  speeches  too  frequently 
do,  suggested  that  a  study  of  Dante,  Inferno,  Hi.  22-51, 
would  do  him  good.    The  Speaker  at  Leamington  took 
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occasion  to  deal  with  the  chatter  which  has  recently  been 
uttered  about  his  resignation,  and  to  give  a  dignified  but 
distinct  intimation  that  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not 
he,  will  be  responsible  for  his  ceasing  to  hold  his  high 
ofiice.  Mr,  Bbyce  talked  about  what  they  call  University 
Settlements. 

A  good  many  cases  of  interest  have  been 
TCourtsW    decided,  or  part  heard,  this  week.    Among  the 

former  may  be  noticed  the  action  brought  by 
Signor  Ciampi  against  the  Daily  Telegraph,  in  which  he 
gained  the  Pyrrhic  victory  of  a  farthing  damages,  and  a 
rather  hard  case  involving  the  possession  of  valuable 
jewelry.  The  singular  action  of  Farmer  v.  Paulton,  in- 
volving the  claim  to  enforce  a  contract  to  print  improper 
words,  was  decided  on  Tuesday  against  the  plaintiff.  The 
inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Hansard  Publishing  Union 
has  been  proceeding  through  the  week,  but  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bottomley  was  not  concluded.  In  the  clerical 
libel  case  of  Lawrence  v.  Gill,  Mr.  Lawrence,  though  he 
claimed  6,ooo£.,  was  not  unfortunate  to  get  2$l.  The 
defendant  may  be  thought  to  have  been  deservedly 
punished  for  neglecting  an  old  proverb  about  hawks  and 
hawks'  eyes. 

Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  kept  up 
Correspondence,  the  fire  briskly  on  each  other  at  the  end  of 

last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this ;  while  on 
Saturday  young  Mr.  Harrison  promised  a  Life  of  the  real 
Parnell.  On  Monday  Mr.  Morley  was  further  arraigned 
in  a  letter,  interesting  by  signature  and  subject,  from  Mr. 
Coningsby  Disraeli,  for  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
New  Tipperary.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  young — very  young. 
"  Payment  of  members  "  does,  indeed,  become  necessary  if 
a  friend  of  the  people  is  to  take  pecuniary  interest  in  all 
those  out  of  whom  he  makes  political  capital.  Mr.  Morley 
has  not  answered  Mr.  Disraeli's  appeal,  but  Item  Mr. 
Schwann,  of  Manchester,  has  indignantly  reminded  that 
audacious  youth  that  he  had  an  uncle — an  uncle  who  was 
given  to  misstatement,  look  you.  This  settles  the  matter — 
from  the  Schwannish  point  of  view.  On  Monday, 
also,  Mr.  Goschen  arose  and  smote  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Mr.  Fuller's  big  brother,  in  large  print,  while  in  small 
another  correspondence  of  a  similar  kind  was  published 
between  him  and  another  "  Item,"  Mr.  Seale  Hayne. 
Mr.  Hayne  is  Mr.  Fuller's  superior  in  pluck,  but  his  in- 
ferior in  grace  ;  for,  having  to  acknowledge  that  his  allega- 
tions were  utterly  indefensible,  he  filled  up  his  letter  with 
insolence  about  Mr.  Goschen's  "  muddling,"  and  a  subse- 
quent one  with  more  about  Mr.  Goschen's  "  blunders." 
But  Mr.  Goschen  kept  his  temper,  and  exposed  Mr.  Seale 
Hayne's  own  muddling  and  blunders  completely,  and 
without  even  an  allusion  to  his  insolence,  sparing  also 
some  pains  to  the  further  enlightenment  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  For  Sir  William,  too,  had  to  come  out  once 
more  to  "  Dear  Fuller."  "  Ah  !  mon  cher,"  as  the  Chevalier 
said  to  Beaujeu,  "  que  ce  metier  de  chancelier-pretendant 
"  est  fatigant  I  " 

The  municipal  elections  this  year  seemed  at 
ElS^1  first  to  bave  gone  pretty  evenly.    The  Glad- 

stonians  claimed  a  small  majority  of  gains,  but 
it  was  noticeable  that  these  are  for  the  most  part  scattered 
about  in  "singletons,"  which  do  not  indicate  any  great  change 
in  the  Parliamentary  constituencies,  while  the  Unionists 
had  won  seven  seats  (five  Tory  and  two  Liberal)  at  Birming- 
ham, and  six,  all  Tory,  at  Bradford,  from  the  Gladstonians. 
Later  intelligence  considerably  augmented  the  Gladstonian 
gains,  or  at  least  their  claims ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
their  advantage  is  not  inconsiderable,  though  far  smaller 
than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  want  of  steady  and  un- 
remitting attention  to  these  local  matters  is  the  great  fault 
and  the  great  curse  of  the  Tory  party,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  shown  once  more  in  the  London  School 
Board  election,  the  nominations  for  which  have  been 
announced  this  week.  At  the  same  time,  these  claims  of 
gain  are  never  to  be  taken  too  literally.  For  instance,  at 
the  foot  of  the  very  list  in  which  "  Preston,  2  "  is  entered 
as  a  Gladstonian  gain  we  find  a  positive  statement  that  the 
Preston  election  was  expressly  and  wholly  fought  on  non- 
political  grounds. 

An  extraordinary  mishap  was  reported  last 
Miscellaneous.  Saturday,  a   Plymouth  gunboat  which  had 

gone  out  for  practice  having  sunk  two  fish- 
ing-boats and  drowned  a  man  in  the  course  of  it.  On 

the  day  of  his  retirement  Captain  Shaw  was  very  deservedly 
made  a  K.C.B.,  a  compliment  to  their  distinguished  servant 
of  which  the  L.C.C.  will  doubtless  feel  proud.    Sir  Eyre 


Shaw  also  received  a  handsome  testimonial  from  his  bri- 
gade. In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  London  County 
Council  on  Sir  Eyre's  successor,  Mr.  John  Burns  rather 
naively  observed  that  "  they  did  not  want  a  man  to  com- 
"  mand."  And  we  can  indeed  conceive  that,  to  persons  of 
Mr.  Burns's  kidney,  a  public  official  with  the  talent  of  com- 
manding, and  an  organized  force  at  command,  might  in 
certain  circumstances  be  very  inconvenient.  Mr.  Bal- 
four was  on  Friday  week  unanimously  elected  Chancellor 

of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  this  day  week  Lord 

Coleridge  unveiled  a  bust  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  spoke  interestingly  of  that  distin- 
guished man.  The  enthusiasm  of  old  friends  is  always 
gracious,  even  when  it  is  expended  on  a  less  deserving  object 
than  Mr.  Arnold;  but  some  of  the  L.C.  J.'s  obiter  dicta  were  a 
little  rash.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  speak  of  the  famous 
Quarterly  article  on  Lord  Tennyson  as  "  brutally  insolent," 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  Lord  Coleridge  has  never  read 

it.    It  is  simply  severe  but  polished  "  slating."  Twenty 

thousand  boot  and  shoe  makers  had,  on  Monday,  gone  out 
in  London  (they  went  in  again  afterwards),  and  Dr.  Collie 

had  resigned.  Sandringham  House,  its  owners  being 

away,  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  (though  less  seriously 
than  was  at  first  reported),  last  Sunday,  the  great  day 

of  the  week  for  fires.  A  strike  of  the  engineers  on  the 

Tyne  followed  on  Tuesday,  and  on  the  same  day  an  in- 
quiry into  the  Plymouth  accident  was  begun,  but  adjourned 

till  to-day  for  the  attendance  of  the  boat-owners.  On 

Wednesday  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  met,  and, 
under  more  doubtful  auspices,  the  National  Vigilance 
Association,  whose  intentions  may  be  generally  excellent, 
but  whose  practice  has  but  too  frequently  had  evil  results. 

 The  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital  on  Thursday  to  preside  at  the  reception  of  a 

portrait  of  Sir  S.  Waterlow.  The  Fifth  of  November 

passed  ofi'  very  quietly,  there  being  very  few  guys  in  London 
and  an  almost  total  absence  of  disorder  even  at  those 
country  towns,  such  as  Lewes  and  Exeter,  where  the  festival 
is  still  religiously  kept. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Houghton  meeting, 
Sport.       Orme,  with  the  extraordinary  odds  of  100  to  3 

on  him,  ran  away  with  the  Home-Bred  Foal 
Post  Stakes,  and  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  Bumptious 
won  the  All  Aged  Stakes,  beating  Peter  Flower.  The 
Jockey  Club  Cup — reduced  to  what  should  have  been  an 
excellent  match  between  Patrick  Blue  and  Morion — came 
to  a  very  unsatisfactory  end  ;  Lord  Hartington's  horse, 
which  won  by  a  neck,  being  disqualified  for  bumping,  not 
by  the  jockey's  fault.  In  the  Old  Cambridgeshire,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  lightly-weighted  Coromandel  was 
fifteen  lengths  in  front  of  a  by  no  means  despicable  field, 
including  Shrine,  Star,  Memoir,  and  Cuttlestone.  The 
Stewards  had  relieved  Comedy,  the  Cambridgeshire  winner, 
of  the  charge  of  wrong  description,  but  had  not  decided 
that  of  untrue  running. 

Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte's  is  the  most  notable 
Obituary,     name  in  the   death-list  of  the  week.  The 

Prince  was  an  Englishman  by  place  of  birth, 
and  for  the  most  part,  though  he  died  in  Italy,  by  residence  ; 
and  he  held  from  England  a  pension  (small  in  itself,  but 
considerable,  relatively  to  the  trifling  fund  on  which  it  was 
charged)  as  a  man  of  letters.  Tbis  in  a  way  he  certainly 
was ;  for  his  knowledge  of  Basque  was  extensive  enough, 
we  believe,  to  be  denied  by  all  the  other  Euskarians ;  and 
he  was  a  philologist  of  wide,  if  not  very  exact  or,  in  the 

modern  sense,  scientific,  acquirements.  Dr.  Hoffmann 

was  a  German  botanist  of  distinction.  The  death  of  Mr. 

Bond,  M.P.,  creates  a  vacancy  in  the  East  division  of 
Dorsetshire,  where  we  fear,  the  late  member  having  been 
not  yet  elderly,  there  is  the  usual  unpreparedness. 

Yet  another  Stanley  book,  but  happily  one  as 
Books,  &c.    little  contentious  as  possible,  and  full  of  real 
information,  has  appeared  by  Mr.  Parke,  the 
surgeon  to  the  expedition  (Sampson  Low). 


HORSEWHIPS  AND  REVELATIONS. 

TRTSH  politics  have  been  both  interesting  and  amusing 
JL  during  the  past  week.  To  take  the  most  picturesque  of 
its  incidents  first,  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  has  been  deservedly 
horsewhipped   by  a  Mr.  Macdermott,  nephew   of  Mr. 
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Parnell,  a  service  to  the  cause  of  decency  and  good 
manners  for  which  the  latter  gentleman  is  to  be  presented 
by  the  ladies  of  the  former  gentleman's  constituency  with 
a  silver-mounted  whip,  while  Mr.  Healy  himself  has 
already  been  crowned  by  Miss  O'Reilly  with  a  laurel 
wreath.  Both  offerings  must  be  gratifying  to  their  re- 
cipients, but  it  would  surely  tax  Mr.  Healy's  well-known 
argumentative  acumen  to  the  utmost  to  make  out  that  his 
own  testimonial  has  quite  the  appropriateness  of  Mr. 
Macdermott's.  "  0  lady  I  twine  no  wreath  for  me,"  he 
would  perhaps  have  done  well  to  sing ;  "Or  twine  it  of 
"  the — "  what  shall  we  say  1  The  birchen  tree  <  Not 
certainly  of  the  walnut,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  better 
for  beating,  whereas  we  observe  that  Mr.  Healy  has  since 
repeated  in  a  still  grosser  form  the  offence  for  which  he 
earned  his  flogging.  It  only  shows  how  very  limited  in 
aggravated  cases  like  his  are  the  curative  powers  of  the 
horsewhip.  After  all,  it  is  but  a  portion,  and  the  least 
important  portion,  of  the  treatment  which  would  have  been 
adopted  in  the  days  to  which  Mr.  Healy  and  his  like 
profess  to  look  back  with  regret  and  pride.  It  was  not 
the  tonic  which  Mr.  Macdermott  has  administered,  but 
the  gentle  exercise  afterwards  on  the  Fifteen  Acres,  that 
did  the  business.  There  is  little  use  in  beginning  a  medical 
course  which  you  will  have  to  abandon  just  at  the  moment 
when  there  might  be  some  hope  of  its  doing  the  patient 
good. 

Enough,  however,  of  this  pleasing  interlude  in  Irish 
politics.  The  more  important  incident  of  the  week  is,  of 
course,  the  dispute  between  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  the  one  part, 
and  Messrs.  Redmond  and  Harrington,  of  the  other,  and 
the  conflict  of  "  revelations  "  with  regard  to  the  Boulogne 
Conferences  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  As  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  it  is  the  replicative  disclosure  which  brings 
out  most  of  what  we  want  to  know,  and  the  closing  pas- 
sages of  the  reply  of  the  two  Parnellites  to  their  late  com- 
rade are  very  interesting  reading  indeed.  Up  to  that  point, 
we  confess,  the  wrangle  promised  to  yield  more  amuse- 
ment than  instruction.  We  have  seldom  come  across  a 
more  diverting  narrative  than  that  in  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
describes,  with  delightful  unconsciousness  of  their  import, 
the  ingenious  and  patient  attempts  of  Mr.  Parnell  to 
nobble  him,  and  shows  how  clearly  that  astute  person  per- 
ceived that  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  more  "  fighting 
"  for  the  crown  "  if  he  were  only  allowed  to  place  it  upon 
the  head  of  one  whom  he  could  lead  by  the  nose.  There  is 
something  very  engaging  in  the  simplicity  of  surprise  with 
which  Mr.  O'Brien  tells  us  how  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had 
plainly  shown  that  "  he  did  not  mean  business  "  when  Mr. 
Dillon's  succession  was  being  talked  of,  "  suddenly  stated 
"  that  there  was  one  condition,  and  one  only,  on  which  he 
"  would  retire,  and  that  was  that  I  myself  would  accept 
"  the  chairmanship  of  the  party."  One  sees  that  if  Mr. 
O'Brien  had  closed — or  rather  had  been  allowed  to  close, 
which  was  improbable — with  this  tempting  offer,  a  tem- 
porary healing  of  the  breach  between  the  two  factions  was 
quite  on  the  cards.  But  Mr.  Parnell  had  evidently  not 
the  least  intention  of  acquiescing  in  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Dillon  for  himself.  That  would  be  quite  another  matter, 
and  from  the  moment  when  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  impose  a  sentimental  and  hysterical 
nominee  upon  the  seceding  Nationalists  as  his  successor, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  did  then  and  there 
cease  to  "  mean  business,"  and  occupied  himself  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Conference  in  simply  amusing  Mr.  O'Brien 
with  pretended  negotiations. 

Not  being  serious,  and  having  led,  or  in  so  far  as  they 
led,  to  nothing,  they  need  not,  of  course,  detain  us  long. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  their  tenor  and  the 
provisional  agreement  resulting  or  alleged  to  have  resulted 
from  them,  are  matters  of  furious  controversy  between  the 
parties  ;  that  Mr.  O'Brien's  account  of  them  is  declared  by 
Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Harrington  to  be  "  grossly  untrue 
"  in  many  particulars,  and  deliberately  and  artfully  mis- 
"  leading  in  others  " ;  and  that  Mr.  O'Brien  himself  is 
denounced  as  guilty  of  a  shameful  breach  of  confidence, 
*'  of  gross  suppression  of  the  truth,"  of  "dishonest  mis- 
"  representation  of  facts  and  interviews,"  and  so  forth  and 
so  forth.  These  are  only  the  current  amenities  of  Irish 
controversy ;  they  usually  only  mean,  like  the  volley  of  abuse 
discharged  at  Paul  Louis  Courier  by  his  adversary,  "  that 
"  the  gentleman  differs  from  me  in  his  opinion,  and  that  this 
"  is  his  way  of  notifying  the  fact."  It  is  not  till  we  come 
to  their  counter-revelations  that  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr. 
Harrington  begin  to  interest ;  for  we  know  then  i  h  it, 


whether  they  or  their  adversary  are  telling  the  truth 
about  the  other  matters  in  dispute,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  letting  it  out  here.  When  you  see  an  angry 
cat  thrown,  with  unsheathed  talons,  by  one  disputant 
at  another,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  veritable 
animal  "out  of  the  bag."  "Mr.  O'Brien  states,"  say  his 
two  opponents,  "  that  during  these  negotiations  he  was  in 
"  communication  with  Mr.  McCarthy  alone  on  the  subject 
"  of  the  assurances  to  be  given  by  the  Liberal  party.  To 
"  our  personal  knowledge,  this  statement  is  absolutely 
"  untrue.  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  or  both,  received 
"  written  communications  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  John 
"  Morley,  and  other  Liberal  leaders,  as  well  as  from  Arch- 
"  bishop  Croke  and  Archbishop  Walsh."  These  are  com- 
munications, they  continue,  "  in  which  the  Irish  public 
"  are  at  this  moment  most  deeply  interested,"  and  Mr. 
Redmond  and  Mr.  Harrington  demand  their  production, 
in  order  that  their  countrymen  may  know  where  they  are 
being  led  and  what  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  have 
fixed  as  the  point  to  which  the  doctrine  of  blind  obedience 
to  Liberal  leadership  should  tend.  As  for  themselves,  they 
"  utterly  and  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
"  allegation  that  they  regarded  the  assurances  received  from 
"  the  Liberal  party  as  satisfactory  and  as  fulfilling  the  con- 
"  ditions  agreed  upon."  Nay,  Mr.  0  Brien  himself  did  not, 
they  declare,  regard  them  as  satisfactory,  but  "  wrote  with 
"  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Morley  begging  that 
"  they  should  be  amended  so  as  to  satisfy  Mr.  Parnell's 
"  objections,"  and  (apparently)  complained  afterwards  that 
"  they  refused  to  alter  a  comma." 

The  "  people  of  Ireland,"  say  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  col- 
leagues, "  have  a  right  to  demand  the  publication  of  these 
"  letters."  So  have  the  people  of  England.  If  it  is  due 
to  the  former  that  they  should  know  what  is  the  limit  of 
the  "  blind  obedience  "  of  their  representatives  to  "  Liberal 
"  leadership,"  it  is  no  less  due  to  the  latter  people  that 
they  should  know  how  far  those  Liberal  leaders  are  pre- 
pared to  go  in  reckless  trafficking  with  the  interests  of 
the  Empire.  We  heartily  agree  with  these  two  politicians 
in  their  dislike  of  "  selected  letters  "  and  fully  share  their 
preferences  for  the  "  whole  correspondence."  We,  too, 
should  like  to  see  "  the  telegrams  which  passed  between 
"  him  and  Mr.  Dillon,"  and  "  Mr.  John  Morley's  letter 
"  to  Mr.  Dillon,"  and  "  his  own  letter  to  Mr.  Morley, 
"  as  well  as  the  letters  received  from  Mr.  Gladstone." 
These  must  be  all  of  them  most  interesting  documents;  and, 
though  we  can  quite  understand  the  reluctance  of  their 
various  distinguished  signatories  to  produce  them,  it  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  be  overcome.  Mr.  Asquith,  in- 
deed, ought  to  see  to  that,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer remarked  in  the  eloquent  and  stirring  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  Thursday  at  Oldham.  The  posi- 
tion of  that  rising  politician,  and  of  many  others  around 
him — of  all  others,  we  may  say,  except  the  merest  "  items  " 
of  the  party — is  surely  becoming  an  extremely  humilia- 
ting one.  These  faithful  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  after 
craving  humbly  for  a  few  crumbs  of  information  from  him 
as  to  his  Home  Rule  policy,  and  being  contemptuously 
ignored,  are  now  expected  to  sit  aside  and  behave  them- 
selves like  good  boys,  not  speaking  till  they  are  spoken  to, 
while  their  revered  leader  and  his  principal  lieutenants  are 
privily  chaffering  with  the  disorganized  band  of  rowdies 
and  intriguers  into  which  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
resolved  itself  on  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Not  only 
are  they  to  wait  until  the  next  election  in  ignorance  of  the 
Home  Rule  policy  which  they  are  to  advocate  in  their 
constituencies,  but  they  are  to  carry  their  seats,  if  they  can, 
and  to  return  to  the  next  Parliament  in  a  state  of  utter 
darkness  as  to  the  Bill  for  which  they  are  expected  to  vote. 
They  are  to  put  to  sea,  in  fact,  with  "  sealed  orders,"  an  open 
copy  of  which  is  to  have  been  previously  furnished  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  party,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no 
fraudulent  modification  of  them  at  headquarters.  If  these 
English  gentlemen  are  prepared  to  fight  the  coming  election 
on  these  terms,  if  they  are  so  lost  to  all  feelings  of  self-respect 
as  to  accept  that  position,  we  should  hope  that  many  of  their 
constituencies  would  mark  their  own  sense  of  the  gross 
disrespect  with  which  they  themselves  are  being  treated  in 
the  matter  by  rejecting  them.  We  caunot,  however,  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  even  the  well- disciplined  followers 
who  were  prepared  five  years  ago  to  share  with  their  leader 
the  deep  discredit  of  abandoning  a  cause  which  their  party 
had  upheld  for  nearly  a  century  can  have  fallen  quite  so 
low  as,  in  his  confident  bargaining  with  the  Irish,  he  appears 
to  assume.  They  have  done  much  military  service,  of  which 
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they  can  hardly  feel  proud ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  may  not 
be  quite  ready  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  band  of  mercenaries, 
whose  swords  their  leader  is  authorized  to  offer  for  hire  to 
any  party  or  any  caupe  he  chooses. 


WHY  COME  YE  NOT  TO  CHURCH? 

THE  discussion  on  the  causes  of  the  emptiness  of 
churches — despite  the  fact  that  many  churches  are  as 
full  as  they  can  hold — has  contained,  on  the  whole,  rather 
more  sense  than  newspaper  discussions  as  a  rule  abound  in. 
At  times,  no  doubt,  some  wicked  one  may  have  minded  him 
of  the  immortal  "  reasons  for  taking  a  dram  "  in  the  Story 
Without  a  Tail,  and  have  wondered  whether  any  one  would, 
like  the  narrator  of  that  legend,  have  the  courage  to  say 
that  people  don't  go  to  church  because  they  don't  like  to  go 
to  church.  As  a  fact,  however,  both  this  and  other  things 
were  said  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  though  some 
remain  which  might  have  been  said  and  were  not,  and 
though,  as  we  have  hinted,  there  is  a  certain  exaggeration 
in  the  actual  complaint.  Very  many  churches  both  in  town 
and  country  are  very  well  filled  indeed.  If  others  are  not, 
we  think  that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  about  the 
reason.  It  is  not  in  the  least  that  the  age  is  specially 
irreligious,  though  irreligious  persons  are  rather  noisier,  if 
less  amusingly  noisy,  than  they  have  been  at  other  times. 
It  is  certainly  not  that  the  clergy  are  less  active.  It  is,  no 
doubt  very  mainly,  as  most  of  the  disputants  have  more  or 
less  clearly  seen,  because  of  the  excessive  length  and  the 
defective  variety  of  the  services.  Although  some  impression 
has  been  made  on  that  most  singular  agglomeration,  the 
Anglican  Morning  Service,  it  is  astonishing  how,  in  spite 
of  "  movements  "  and  of  everything  else,  it  holds  its  ground. 
It  consists,  when  considered  rationally,  of  about  three  and 
a  half  distinct  offices,  for  the  accumulation  of  which  there 
is  no  positive  rubrical  precept,  and  not  in  all  cases  even 
any  rubrical  suggestion.  There  is  (i)  Mattins,  there  is  (2) 
the  Litany  (which  is  to  be  said  "  after,"  but  by  no  means 
necessarily  at,  Morning  Prayer),  there  is  (3)  the  singular 
troncon  of  the  Communion  Service  sometimes  called  the 
Table  Prayers,  and  there  is  (4)  the  sermon.  In  a  certain 
number,  but  still  by  no  means  in  the  majority,  of  cases, 
No.  3,  which  is  very  little  in  place,  is  omitted,  and  No.  4 
has  of  late  years  been,  as  a  rule,  much  shortened,  while 
of  course  there  are  churches  in  which  all  are  kept  naturally 
and  wisely  distinct.  But  as  a  rule  the  agglomeration  con- 
tinues, and  though  it  can  be,  and  sometimes  is,  accomplished 
with  perfect  reverence  and  fair  ceremony  in  little  more  than 
an  hour,  it  is  often  spun  out — sometimes  by  mere  dawdling 
and  slackness — to  double  that  length  of  time.  Further, 
there  is  the  great  question  of  music.  Some  persons  have 
boldly  confessed  that  they  are  not  fond  of  much  music  in 
church,  and  we  do  not  think  that  they  would  always  be 
found  to  be  persons  either  unspiritually-minded  or  without 
music  in  their  souls.  Others,  of  course,  are  very  fond  of 
music,  and  consider  services  where  it  is  not  "  bare  "  and 
"  unattractive,"  services  where  it  is  bad  wholly  intolerable. 

Now,  is  there  any  way  of  reconciling  these  things  1  We 
think  there  is,  and  that  by  a  better  way  than  that  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hawkins  of  St.  Bride's.  Getting  up  and 
going  out  during  service,  or  between  juxtaposed  services, 
has  a  disorderly,  if  not  an  unreverent,  air,  except  in  very 
large  churches  with  seats  scattered  about  rather  than 
grouped.  But  why  j  uxtapose  any  services  at  all  1  Why 
not  let  Mattins,  Celebration  with  or  without  music,  Litany, 
Evensong,  and  Sermon  stand  each  by  itself,  but  at  intervals 
not  too  great  to  allow  any  one  who  wishes  to  combine 
two  or  more  services'?  Why,  above  all,  obstinately  per- 
sist in  the  system,  for  which  there  is  not  one  word  of 
rubrical  justification,  of  tying  a  sermon  on  to  Mattins  and 
to  Evensong,  even  though  the  unfortunate  preacher  be  the 
veriest  dumb  dog  in  preacherdom  1  We  can  see  no  real  ob- 
stacle to  improvement  except  one,  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
well-meant  but  mistaken  form  which  Church  reorganization 
has  taken  for  the  last  half-century,  the  country  abounds 
with  small  churches  understaffed,  instead  of  possessing  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  of  large  churches  amply  staffed. 
Even  this  could  be  cured,  in  towns,  by  a  system  of  parochial 
union  such  as  has  been  more  than  once  advocated.  At  any 
rate,  we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  find,  in  towns  at  any 
rate,  a  case  in  which  a  great  number  of  short  and  varied 
services,  some  simple,  some  ornate,  and  none  necessarily 
burdened  with  that  terrible  incubus  the  regulation  sermon, 
has  been  tried  and  has  failed. 


MARKET  OVERT. 

THE  famous  question  of  Major  Pendennis,  "  Was  it 
"  done  in  public  ]  "  has  received  from  Mr.  Justice  Wills 
a  negative  answer  in  the  case  of  Hargreaves  v.  Spink  & 
Son.  The  legal  point,  what  constitutes  a  sale  in  open 
market,  is  of  very  great  and  general  interest.  But  the 
story  of  the  jewels,  and  of  the  money  which  somebody 
received  for  them,  is  none  the  less  curious  because  it  was 
very  imperfectly  told  in  Court.  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  the 
owner  of  the  jewelry,  missed  it  from  the  drawer  in  which 
she  habitually  kept  it.  For  some  reason  or  other — probably 
because  there  was  no  evidence  beyond  mere  suspicion,, 
which  is  as  often  wrong  as  right — nobody  was  prose- 
cuted, and  the  neglect  to  prosecute  was  the  main  obstacle, 
as  will  be  seen,  in  the  plaintiff's  way.  Mrs.  Hargreaves, 
having  discovered  her  loss,  at  once  advertised  a  description 
of  the  jewels,  and  received  a  reply  from  Messrs.  Spink  & 
Son,  the  defendants.  Messrs.  Spink  &  Son  are  jewellers, 
and  they  at  once,  on  recognizing  the  description  in  the 
advertisement,  gave  the  owner  all  the  information  in  their 
power.  They  had  bought  the  jewels  for  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  from  a  lady  who  called  herself  Mrs.  Price, 
who  said  she  was  visiting  friends  in  London,  and  who 
gave  an  address  in  Yorkshire  as  her  own.  At  the  trial  of 
the  action  brought  by  Mrs.  Hargreaves  to  recover  the 
jewelry,  or  its  value,  from  Messrs.  Spink,  the  personality 
of  the  vendor  was  not  disclosed.  If  Mrs.  Hargreaves  can- 
not be  blamed  for  not  putting  the  criminal  law  in  motion, 
Messrs.  Spink  certainly  did  nothing  which  deserves  cen- 
sure. On  the  contrary,  they  gave  Mrs.  Hargreaves  all 
the  assistance  in  their  power,  and  though  it  would  have 
been  hard  on  Mrs.  Hargreaves  if  she  had  lost,  it  is  hard 
on  them  that  she  should  have  won. 

If  the  culprit  had  been  convicted,  Mrs.  Hargreaves 
would  clearly  have  been  entitled  to  the  recovery  of  the 
jewels.  A  man  cannot,  as  a  rule,  give  a  better  title  than  he 
has  himself;  and  a  thief  has,  of  course,  no  title  at  all.  But 
it  is  settled  law  that,  if  goods  are  bought  in  market  overt, 
the  contract  is  valid,  and  cannot  be  rescinded,  unless  some 
one  has  been  found  guilty  of  stealing  the  property.  The 
issue,  therefore,  was  whether  the  jewels  had  or  had  not 
been  bought  in  the  open  market.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  shop  is  not  a  market,  nor  part  of  a  market.  But 
Messrs.  Spink's  stock  is  in  the  City,  and  by  the  custom  of 
London,  as  adopted  by  Blackstone  from  Coke,  "  every 
"  shop  in  which  goods  are  exposed  publicly  to  sale  is 
"  market  overt  for  such  things  as  the  owner  professes  to 
"  trade  in."  But,  again — the  case  bristles  with  "  buts  " — 
the  sale  was  not  in  the  shop,  but  in  the  show-room  upstairs. 
According  to  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  this  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence. He  thinks  that  the  show-room  was  simply  a  private 
apartment  in  a  private  house,  and  not  a  shop  at 
all.  Tiros  in  logic  used  to  be  told  that  it  was  impossible 
to  define  a  shop;  and  Sir  Alfred  Wills  has  not 
attempted  the  task.  All  that  he  says  is  that  a  show- 
room is  not  a  shop,  that  the  sale  is  not  in  market  overt,, 
and  that  therefore  Mrs.  Hargreaves  is  entitled  to  jewelry 
which  never  in  law  passed  out  of  her  possession.  There  is, 
however,  a  further  point,  which,  though  dismissed  by  the 
judge  as  in  the  circumstances  immaterial,  might  at  any 
time  be  raised  with  serious  consequences.  A  shop  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  a  place  where  goods  are  sold  to 
customers.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all  of  the  same  kind, 
the  customer  sold  and  the  shopkeeper  bought.  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn,  in  a  well-known  case,  doubted  whether 
the  purchase  of  articles  brought  to  him  was  so  far  within 
the  ordinary  business  of  a  retail  tradesman  as  to  give  him 
an  absolute  guarantee.  The  rationale  of  the  law  apparently 
is  that  the  multiplicity  of  transactions  in  open  market 
makes  inquiry  impossible,  and,  perhaps,  that  criminals  are 
prone  to  more  secret  methods  of  dealing.  This  reasoning 
does  not  apply  to  purchases  by  merchants  from  the  public. 
If  the  false  Henry  Dunbar  in  Miss  Braddon's  clever  novel 
had  sold  jewels  instead  of  buying  them,  he  would  not  have 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  detectives. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  ACCIDENT. 

THE  sinking  of  the  fishing-boats  Sunbeam  and  Alonzo 
by  the  shot  fired  from  H.M.S.  Plucky  would  be  a 
deplorable  accident  if  there  had  been  no  loss  of  life.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  we  have  no  judgment  to  express  as  yet  on 
the  question  whether  there  was  carelessness  on  one  side  or 
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rashness  on  the  other.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  decide 
this  when  we  have  the  evidence  to  go  upon.  The  pre- 
sumption is  against  the  man-of-war.  Fishing  is  habitually 
practised  between  Rame  Head  and  the  Mewstone.  A  war- 
ship which  fires  shot  in  those  waters  is  bound  to  see  that 
they  are  clear  before  she  begins,  and  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out while  she  is  doing  it.  The  facts  that  the  ricochet  of 
modern  cylindrical  shot  is  very  erratic,  that  the  weather 
was  hazy,  that  small  fishing- boats  lower  their  masts  when 
taking  in  their  lines,  and  are,  therefore,  the  more  difficult 
to  see,  all  supply  so  many  reasons  why  the  Pluchy's  com- 
mander should  have  taken  particular  care.  The  theory 
propounded  by  the  Times  that  fishermen  deliberately  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  shot  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  new 
set  of  sails,  or  a  new  boat,  is  complimentary  to  the  valour, 
but  not  to  the  discretion,  of  that  body  of  men.  Our  own 
experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  few  fishermen  are  so 
destitute  of  intelligence  as  not  to  be  aware  that  new  sails  or 
a  new  boat  are  of  small  value  to  a  man  who  has  been  cut  in 
two  by  a  shot,  or  is  at  the  bottom  of  eighty  fathoms  of 
water  with  the  wreck  of  his  hooker.  Therefore  we  say  that 
the  presumption  is  against  the  Plucky.  But  it  may  be 
proved,  and  we  sincerely  trust  will  be  proved,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Fremantle  has  not  been  grossly  careless.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  see  misconduct  proved  against  any  officer, 
and  particularly  against  any  one  who  bears  an  old  and 
honoured  naval  name. 

Even,  however,  if  Lieutenant  Fremantle  is  entirely 
exonerated,  the  accident  is  a  deplorable  one.  It  must  serve 
the  ends  of  that  noisy,  and  apparently  numerous,  body  of 
persons  who  find  a  strange  pleasure  in  abusing  Her 
Majesty's  officers  and  in  stirring  up  prejudice  against  the 
services.  Some  of  them  are  at  work  already.  A  Mr.  J.  B. 
James  has  written  to  the  Times  a  letter  of  which  no  con- 
temptible part  consists  of  such  question-begging  and  abusive 
words  as  "  needless,"  "  culpable,"  and  "  criminal,"  all  used  to 
enforce  the  assertion  that  naval  officers  are  very  indifferent 
in  firing  among  fishermen.  Which  indifference  he  has  since 
explained  is  due  to  the  deliberate  orders  of  the  Admiralty, 
inspired  of  course  by  fiendish  hatred  of  fishermen.  How 
likely !  Another  correspondent,  who  signs  "  J.  F.  C," 
has  outheroded  Mr.  James  with  a  specific  story  of  careless 
navigation  on  the  part  of  a  naval  officer  who,  it  seems, 
went  near  to  running  a  fishing-boat  down.  "  J.  F.  C."  may 
hear  such  stories  as  the  one  he  repeats  told  of  merchant 
skippers  as  well  as  of  navy  captains.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  complaints  from  fishermen  of  the 
little  attention  shown  to  their  safety  by  big  ships.  Merchant 
skippers,  and  navy  captains,  again,  may  often  be  heard  to 
make  the  counter-complaint  that  fishermen  are  very  negli- 
gent in  showing  a  light.  The  charge  is  by  no  means  without 
foundation,  nor  is  the  offence  without  excuse.  Our  fishing- 
boats,_unlike  the  French,  are  not  crowded  with  men.  The 
work  is  very  hard,  and  there  are  no  more  hands  than  can 
just  do  it.  They  are  all  often  too  intent  on  their  lines  or 
nets  to  attend  to  lights  or  signals  in  dark  or  thick  weather. 
But  if  this  is  an  excuse  for  the  fishermen,  it  also  tells  for 
the  big  ship  which  fails  to  see  them.  The  charge  of  careless 
navigation,  too,  is  one  which  can  be  brought  on  both  sides, 
as  "  J.  F.  C."  may  learn  from  the  answer,  signed  "  X.  G.," 
which  his  letter  has  provoked.  "  X.  G."  repeats  a  com- 
plaint, often  made  by  naval  officers,  to  the  effect  that,  not 
only  fishermen,  but  merchant  ships,  act  as  if  they  thought 
they  were  not  bound  to  observe  the  rule  of  the  road,  nor  to 
show  lights  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  warships.  There 
is,  perhaps,  an  element  of  exaggeration  in  this  charge. 
After  all,  a  merchant  skipper  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that,  if  he  does  get  in  the  way  of  a  man-of-war,  he  is 
very  likely  to  go  to  the  bottom.  The  real  answer  to  Mr. 
James,  to  "  J.  F.  C,"  and  to  Mr.  Mildmay,  M.P.,  who  has 
written  to  somewhat  the  same  effect,  is  given  by  Admiral 
Colomb  in  his  not  unduly  vigorous  letter.  If  naval  officers 
are  so  reckless  in  firing  and  navigating  in  crowded  waters, 
how  does  it  happen  that  such  accidents  as  this  at  Plymouth, 
and  others  like  it,  have  been  so  very  rare  1  The  public,  to 
which  Admiral  Colomb  appeals,  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  "  off  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  scores,  or  perhaps 
"  hundreds,  of  shots  are  fired  during  four  or  five  days  in 
"  every  week,  and  that  the  same  sort  of  practice,  with  the 
"  same  attendant  dangers,  is  going  on  constantly  all  over 
"  the  world.  Yet  the  recorded  accidents — say,  in  the  last 
"  twenty  years— probably  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
"  of  one  hand." 


LORD  COLERIDGE  ON  MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

A BUST  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  erected  in 
the  Baptistery  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  usual 
eloge  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Coleridge.  They  had  been 
friends  for  many  years,  whether  tradition  is  correct  or  not 
in  alleging  that  Lord  Coleridge  was  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
earliest  reviewers.  Lord  Coleridge  was  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  already  written  about  Mr.  Arnold — 
recently,  we  mean — and,  like  Odysseus,  he  dislikes  a  twice- 
told  tale.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  new  about 
Mr.  Arnold  which  shall  be  true,  and  Lord  Coleridge  took 
refuge  in  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Arnold  to  Horace.  This  is 
certainly  very  new  indeed.  On  a  first  glance  the  two  men 
seem  to  have  little  in  common.  Both  were  poets ;  if  one 
wrote  prose  the  other  wrote  "  pedestrian  verse "  in  his 
Satires  and  Epistles ;  both  dealt  in  good-humoured  satire, 
both  were  fond  of  society  and  of  the  country.  So  they  were 
not  so  very  unlike  after  all.  Horace,  to  be  sure,  never 
dealt  as  an  amiable  amateur  in  Biblical  critici  ;m.  His  vein 
of  religion  was  pleasing  and  pensive,  so  was  Mr.  Arnold's. 
But,  in  pious  mood,  Horace  preferred  to  keep  up  charming- 
old  rural  rites,  and  to  bid  Phidyle  propitiate  the  Lares 
rather  than  to  emulate  Lucretius.  His  mind  was  un- 
scientific ;  he  drew  large  inferences  from  thunder  heard  - 
below  a  clear  sky ;  he  did  not  explain  many  things, 
nor  yearn  for  lost  faiths,  or  faiths  lost  to  him.  We  cannot 
imagine  Horace  annotating  Isaiah,  nor  being  greatly 
guilty  of  a  phrase  about  "  a  stream  of  tendency,"  not  to 
mention  another  phrase  which  must  have  offended  all  but 
persons  of  very  bad  taste.  There  are  passages  in  Horace, 
as  in  the  ode  about  Cleopatra,  which  do  recall  Mr. 
Arnold's  manner  in  their  august  melancholy ;  but  Mr. 
Arnold  never  recalls  Horace's  enthusiasm  for  Falernian, 
for  Pyrrha  and  Glycera,  and  the  other  fair  ladies  of 
Rome.  Horace  is  far  from  being  a  love- poet,  but  Mr. 
Arnold  is  less  a  love- poet  than  any  great  English  writer 
whom  we  can  recall.  His  lady's  eyebrow  went  unson- 
netted  by  him,  except  in  the  very  curious  and  rather 
disgusting  Swiss  pieces  on  Marguerite.  As  to  satire,  the 
Roman  and  the  Englishman  were  at  least  good-humoured, 
though  Bottles  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cattel,  and  other  Non- 
conformists, may  have  failed  to  relish  Mr.  Arnold's  ameni- 
ties. We  were  not  aware — so  easily  are  such  things 
forgotten — that  Mr.  Arnold,  as  a  poet,  was  ever  very  un- 
favourably criticized,  "  in  publications  of  some  temporary 
"  authority." 

Most  poets  have  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  severer  cri- 
ticism. Lord  Coleridge,  by  the  way,  seems  to  think  that 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers  of  Keats  and  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
were  the  same  person.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  a  correct 
view.  Lord  Coleridge  "  may  guess,  but  has  no  right 
"  to  name,"  the  culprit  who  "  attacked  with  brutal  in- 
"  solence  the  dying  Keats  and  the  youthful  Tennyson." 
Does  Lord  Coleridge  suppose  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
knew  Keats  was  dying  1  Did  Keats  himself  even  suspect 
that  his  health  was  undermined  when  he  wrote  Enclymion  ? 
As  to  "  the  youthful  Tennyson,"  Mr.  Lockhart,  if  he  wrote 
the  Quarterly  review,  did  the  youthful  Tennyson  all  the 
good  in  the  world.  Like  a  sensible  poet,  Mr.  Tennyson 
accepted  advice ;  and  it  would  be  hard  now  to  find  in  his 
works  any  one  of  the  many  lines  of  which  the  Quarterly 
made  fun.  This  is,  indeed,  the  most  notable  of  the  cases  in 
which  a  very  young  poet  has  had  the  sense  to  benefit  by 
criticism.  Lockhart's  review,  if  Lockhart's  it  was,  is 
amusing  still.  As  to  the  notice  of  Keats,  it  was  unsympa- 
thetic ;  but  those  were  days  of  hard  hitting,  and  Enclymion 
deserved  a  great  deal  that  was  said  in  its  dispraise.  The 
poem  was  not,  we  think,  more  severely  handled  than  was 
Scott's  Guy  Mannering  in  the  Quarterly,  of  which  Scott 
was  practically  the  founder.  All  this  is  very  remote  from 
Mr.  Arnold,  but  Lord  Coleridge  is  responsible  for  it.  As 
to  Mr.  Arnold,  who  will  not  agree  with  Lord  Coleridge 
when  he  says,  "  Envy,  jealousy,  meanness  were  unknown  to, 
"  him.   They  withered  in  his  presence  "  \ 


THE  COMING  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

WE  are  afraid  that  the  prophets  who  have  predicted 
that  the  London  ratepayer  will  take  a  very  languid 
interest  in  the  School  Board  election  on  the  26  th  have°not 
spoken  before  they  knew.  It  is  by  this  time  a  matter  of 
well-proved  experience  that  the  London  ratepayer  cannot 
be  got  to  take  a  passionate  interest  in  the  election  of  thos 
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local  bodies  for  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  panting.  He 
had  lost  whatever  zeal  he  did  possess  for  the  School  Board 
before  the  County  Council  came  into  existence — and  for  the 
County  Council  he  never  cared  at  all.    Neither  do  we 
expect  that  he  will  be  aroused  to  energetic  measures  as 
regards  either  of  them  till  they  have  pared  his  purse 
to  the  quick.    When  that  happens  he  will  become  furious, 
but  he  will  also  find  that  the  liabilities  imposed  on  him  are 
not  to  be  shaken  off  at  a  moment's  notice.    There  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  many  letters  Mr.  Eyton  has  written 
of  late  which  touches  on  the  complaints  of  the  high  scale 
of  pay  given  to  the  Board  School  teachers.    Mr.  Eyton 
remarks  that  the  pay  has  been  given  and  cannot  be  taken 
away.    He  is  right,  and  he  also  supplies  an  example  of 
what  comes  from  giving  an  extravagant  Board  its  head.  It 
assumes  liabilities  which  must  be  borne  by  its  constituents 
with  all  the  philosophy  they   can  muster.     If  George 
Dandin  did  not  will  it,  at  least  he  allowed  it  to  happen,  and 
must  just  grin  and  bear  it.    The  remark  that  the  quality 
of  the  School  Board  has  sunk,  and  is  sinking,  is  extremely 
obvious.     But   the   downward    course    was  inevitable. 
According  to  the  theory,  both  the  School  Board  and  the 
County  Council  should  have  consisted  largely  of  members 
who  were  of  what  may  be  called  Parliamentary  level.  But 
gentlemen  of  that  standing  prefer  to  go  into  Parliament, 
and  do  not  in  any  case  care  to  commit  themselves  to  work 
which  will  entail   perpetual   rubbing  of  shoulders  with 
"  educational "  fanatics  or  the  common  vestryman.  The 
first  enthusiasm  over  they  retire — and  their  retreat  from 
the  County  Council  has  been  more  rapid  than  it  was  from 
the  School  Board.    If  now  Londoners  are  frightened  at  the 
thought  that  their  interests  are  much  at  the  mercy  of  such 
bodies  as  the  Council  and  the  Board  are  becoming,  we  can 
only  again  refer  them  to  the  philosophy  of  George  Dandin. 
They  allowed  themselves  to  be  saddled  with  these  bodies, 
and  ! 

But  there  are  Vestries  and  Vestries.    London  can  at 
least  take  care  that  the  Vestry  which  is  to  settle  its  School- 
rate  shall  consist  of  men  of  business,  who  remember  that 
they  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  their  electors,  and  not  only 
benefits  to  confer  on  Board  School  teachers  and  children  at 
the  expense  of  those  electors.    The  letters  of  Mr.  Eyton 
should  open  the  eyes  of  ratepayers  to  what  is  at  stake  if 
anything  can.    We  do  not  admire  these  letters  altogether. 
An  "  Educationalist  "  who  uses  the  cant  phrase  "  estimable 
"  citizen,"  a  Churchman  who  compares  the  wish  that  the 
Apostles'  Creed  should  be  taught  to  crying  for  the  moon,  a 
combatant  who  is  preparing  to  go  below  himself,  but  who 
bids  the  rest  keep  fighting,  is  a  figure  in  some  respects 
ridiculous  and  in  none  imposing.    Still  his  are  good  and 
useful  letters.    They  set  out  in  intelligible  form  and  with 
manifest  sincerity  the  faith  of  the  "  Educationalist,"  which 
is  that  it  is  a  virtuous  thing  to  tax  Peter  for  the  benefit  of 
Paul's  children  and  their  teachers.    The  ratepayer  who 
votes  for  Mr.  Eyton's  side  will  put  power  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  think  it  their  duty  to  give  freely  at 
his  expense.    If  he  likes  that,  let  him  vote  accordingly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  for  Mr.  Eyton 
is  lavish  with  accusations  of  ignorance,  selfishness,  and 
all  sorts  of  horrors  against   people  who  do  not  think 
that  the  School  Board  should  give,  not  elementary,  but 
what  is,  in  fact,  secondary  education.    In  another  way  his 
letters  are  useful.    He  has  been  reminded  by  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  among  others,  that  the  work  done  by  the  Board, 
whether  in  building  or  in  teaching,  has  often  been  demon- 
strably bad.    To  this  Mr.  Eyton  answers  that  the  bad 
building  is  not  the  fault  of  the  last,  but  of  a  former,  Board. 
This  is  a  pleasing  confession  of  the  fact  that  the  ratepayer 
is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Board.    Board  A,  consist- 
ing of  ardent  educationalists  much  concerned  in  Swedish 
gymnastics  and  what  not,  allows  jerry-building  to  be  done 
for  it  on  a  large  scale,  and  votes  money  right  and  left  for 
salaries.    The  jerry-buildings  just  stand  till  Board  A  has 
run  its  course  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Board  B,  about 
which  time  the  ratepayer  begins  to  feel  the  pinch  of  the 
salaries.    Then  arise  complaints;  but  Board  B  turns  round 
and  says,  It  is  not  our  fault,  the  other  fellows  did  it.  But 
there  are  the  falling  buildings  which  must  be  set  up  again, 
and  the  salaries  which  we  cannot  reduce  without  injustice. 
Remember  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  pay  up  cheer- 
fully.   If  the  ratepayer  is  wise,  the  moral  he  will  draw  from 
the  story  is  the  necessity  of  appointing  men  of  business — ■ 
who  know  what  work  is,  and  will  see  it  done,  who  will 
make  the  school-teacher   their   servant,    and   not  their 
master — to  the  Board. 


NATIONAL  PROPERTY. 

THE  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  "  Greek  question  "  at 
Cambridge  last  week  is  necessarily  distressing  to  the 
champions  of  unbridled  democracy  and  unlimited  "reform  " 
and  among  others  to  the  editor  of  Truth.  This  gentleman's 
ostensible  opinions  upon  the  question  are  simplicity  itself, 
and  are  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  which  he  relates. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that,  the  late  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  having 
upon  some  occasion  quoted  and  translated  something  in 
Latin  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  writer,  who  must  be 
presumed  to  be  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P.,  repeated,  in  answer 
to  the  argument  so  conveyed,  a  line  of  the  Iliad,  which  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  nonsense  verse,  and  that,  "  Mr. 
"  Gladstone  not  being  present,"  nobody  found  him  out. 
This  would  be  a  pleasant  story  anyhow,  and  Mr.  Labouchere 
as  Ephraim  Jenkinson  is  very  agreeable;  but  the  pious 
exclusion  from  the  sneer  of  the  holy  person  whose  name 
no  Badical  may  utter  lightly  makes  it  delightful.  The 
obvious  conclusion  is  that  all  time  spent  in  lessons  in 
Greek  is  wasted.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  not  enough, 
because,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  all  good  Radicals  con- 
sider time  devoted  to  Greek  to  be  wasted,  it  does  not  follow 
that  Cambridge  University  is  bound  not  to  promote  waste 
of  time  by  schoolboys  who  propose  to  go  to  Cambridge. 
Therefore,  the  writer  in  Truth  slips  into  his  argument,  as 
curtly  and  confidently  as  if  he  were  reminding  his  readers 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  the  interest- 
ing proposition  that  "  the  Universities  are  national  pro- 
"  perty."  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  mere  obiter 
dictum,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  contention  that  the 
Senate  was  altogether  wrong,  without  which  the  whole 
structure  falls  to  pieces. 

The  monstrous  proposition  is  worth  noticing,  because  it 
illustrates  the  Badical  way  of  looking  at  questions  in  which 
the  Radical  side  of  the  argument  may  be  a  difficult  one  to 
support.  It  will  suffice  for  present  purposes  to  point  out 
that  the  Universities  are  chartered  corporations,  consisting 
each  of  a  number  of  colleges,  and  having  few  resources 
except  those  of  the  colleges.  Each  college  is  a  foundation 
created  by  private  benevolence — though  in  a  few  cases  the 
private  benefactors  were  in  their  public  capacities  kings  or 
queens — and  endowed  with  property,  which  belongs  to  the 
persons  for  the  time  being  members  of  the  foundation ;  and 
they  are  no  more  "  national  property  "  than  any  other  cor- 
poration aggregate.  Like  a  great  many  other  private  cor- 
porations, they  have  had  their  existence  recognized  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  have  had  duties  laid  upon  them  which 
they  have  loyally  and  cheerfully  performed  ;  but  to  suggest 
that  they  are  in  any  possible  sense  the  "  property  "  of  the 
man  in  the  street,  or  of  any  number  of  men  in  the  street,  is 
either  extraordinarily  foolish  or  plainly  dishonest. 

Yet  the  assertion  is  not  without  interest.    It  exhibits 
one  of  the  principal  methods  by  which  Radical  politicians 
systematically  endeavour  to  attract  popular  support.  This 
is  to  promise  to  give  away  anything  which  is  not  theirs  to 
give,  and  which  will  not  have  to  be  stolen  from  the  people 
to  whom  they  promise  it.    The  Universities  can  be  made 
"  national  property  "  only  by  statute.    The  passing  of  such  a 
statute  would  be  confiscation,  differing  from  larceny  only 
inasmuch  as  a  University  is  not  a  chattel,  and  from  robbery 
only  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  necessarily  involve  personal 
violence.    The  proposal  would  have  to  be  something  like 
this  : — "Here  is  valuable  property  belonging  to  A,  B,  C, 
"  and  D.   It  is  theirs  by  law,  and  by  centuries  of  possession. 
"  Let  us,  therefore,  take  it  away  from  them,  and  give  it  to 
"  the  entire  alphabet;  that  is, apply  it  to  some  quasi-public 
"  purposes,  which  will  in  some  way  or  other  be  advan- 
"  tageous  to  us,  and  which  will  enable  us  to  say  that  the 
"  entire  alphabet  has  got  it."    For  the  present  it  does  not 
appear  that  such  a  proposal  could  be  made  with  any  hope  of 
advantage,  and  accordingly  it  is  not  made.    But,  in  order 
that  when  it  is  made  it  should  not  be  altogether  unfamiliar, 
and  that  its  disguise  of  legality  should  not  be  too  transparent, 
it  pleases  Radical  writers  to  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  thing  is  already  done,  and  that  the  Universities  are  not  in- 
dependent institutions,  but "  national  property."  Meanwhile, 
it  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  the  insolent  claim  of  a  right 
to  commit  acts  of  spoliation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  hearty 
dislike  of  sound  learning.    It  is  a  testimony  to  the  value  of 
classical  education  that  any  prospect  of  doing  it  a  serious 
injury  should  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  enemies  of  all 
the  institutions  which  properly  educated  men  have  been 
supporting  for  a  long  time  past.    Also  it  is  agreeable  to 
observe  the  identity  of  the  thought  and  language  of  an  adult 
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and  acute  Radical  reformer  and  that  of  a  naughty  little 
schoolboy.  There  are  plenty  of  the  latter  who  would  tell 
you  glibly  that  Greek  was  perfectly  useless,  and  that  the 
Universities  were  national  property,  when  the  fact  which 
really  gave  rise  to  those  assertions  would  be  that  the 
speaker  had  been  or  was  afraid  of  being  whipped  for  in- 
attention to  his  aorists. 


SEQUEL  TO  "  ENGLISH  LASSIE." 

SOME  time  ago  we  endeavoured  to  express  our  sympathy 
with  a  lady  who  adopts  the  pleasing  title  of  "  English 
"  Lassie."  This  maiden  confided  the  complicated  sorrows 
of  her  heart  to  the  other  lady  who  warns,  and  comforts,  and 
commands  in  the  Lady's  Pictorial.  Her  counsels  are  ad- 
ministered under  the  heading  "  Good  Form,"  and  are  "  full 
"  of  matter."  The  public,  of  course,  only  sees  one  side  of 
the  correspondence.  From  the  reply  it  appeared  that 
"  English  Lassie  "  had  met  a  man  who  was  engaged  to 
Another,  and  had  become  pleased  with  him.  But  it  seemed 
that  his  engagement  with  Another  had  been  broken  off,  and 
perhaps  renewed,  and  that  Somebody,  whether  Another  or 
not,  was,  or  was  thought  to  be,  ill,  and  that  the  gentleman's 
affections  trifled  round  the  charms  they  gilded.  It  was  all 
very  obscure ;  but  "  English  Lassie  "  was  advised  to  banish 
Him  from  her  heart ;  and  this  seemed  excellent  counsel. 
But,  to  the  delight  of  mankind,  the  romance  of  "  English 
"  Lassie"  is  renewed,  perhaps  completed,  in  the  Lady's 
Pictorial  of  October  24.  Beauty  and  innocence  have 
triumphed.  "English  Lassie,"  in  place  of  taking  advice 
which  was  good,  has  managed  her  affairs  in  her  own 
way.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am,"  writes  the 
monitor,  "  at  the  turn  affairs  have  taken.  ...  I  am  re- 
"  joiced  that  he  has  been  rescued  from  the  entanglement 
"  which  never  could  have  brought  him  any  happiness."  The 
"  entanglement"  certainly  appeared  to  be  on  the  other 
side.  "  I  read  the  description  of  your  interview  with  great 
"  interest.  It  was,  as  you  say,  exactly  like  a  scene  in  a 
"  novel."  Can  "  English  Lassie "  be  playing  with  her 
adviser  %  Can  she  be  engaged  on  a  novel  merely,  and  is  she 
trying  her  fiction  under  false  pretences  on  a  sympathetic 
hearer  1  Perhaps  this  is,  after  all,  the  most  favourable  view 
we  can  take  of  "  English  Lassie."  "  I  think  you  made  a 
"  very  proper  answer  to  the  letter.  I  like  his  letters  very 
"  much."  Can  "  English  Lassie "  really  be  sending  His 
letters  to  a  total  stranger  %  "  And  now,  my  dear,  you  don't 
"  want  any  more  advice  "  (which  she  did  not  take),  "  only 
"  congratulations,  which  I  give  you  with  all  my  heart.  .  .  . 
"  Love  naturally  makes  people  humble,  yet  do  not  make  an 
"  idol  of  him."  Why  not?  This  is  rather  hard  on  Him. 
And  what  of  Another  1  "  I  think  it  will  always  be  better 
"  simply  to  bow  and  piss  on.  The  intimacy  can  bring  no 
"  pleasure  to  either  party,  and  she  would  be  a  dangerous 
"  friend  for  you."  She  must  be  remarkably  tolerant  if  she 
wants  to  be  a  friend  at  all.  "  The  sight  of  her  would 
"  always  arouse  unpleasant  remembrances  to  (sic)  your 
'^fiance,  and  I  think  you  had  much  better  drop  the 
"  acquaintance  without  making  any  open  rupture."  This 
course  is  assuredly  the  wiser.  Moreover  he  seems  to  be, 
like  Childe  Maurice, 

A  clever  youn^  man  ; 
He  wavered  with  the  wind. 

"English  Lassie"  cannot  be  too  careful.  It  is  hardly 
grateful  of  "  English  Lassie "  to  think  her  friend's  books 
to°  expensive."  "  Good  Form  "  "  is  only  two  shillings  "  ; 
it  "costs  little  and  is  worth  much,"  like  Good  Words. 
"  English  Lassie  "  seems  to  have  all  the  makings  of  a  British 
Bashkirtseff.  The  young  Muscovite  wrote  to  M.  Guy  de 
Maupassant  and  other  novelists,  "English  Lassie"  only 
writes  to  "  Good  Form,"  but  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  both 
ladies  are  much  akin.  Soon,  let  us  hope,  she  will  be  writing 
to  ask  whether  it  is  "quite  right  to  have  little  plates  at 
"  afternoon  tea."  Already  she  is  like  "  Arabel  Molyneux, 
"  lucky  girl,  engaged  to  such  a  nice  man,  and  going  to  have 
u  such  a  beautiful  present."  On  the  other  hand,  Mynah 
is  in  a  very  sad  way.  "  You  cannot  marry  him  ;  if  you  did 
"  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  bigamy."  "  There  was  an  old 
"  saying  of  the  Greeks,  '  Choose  what  you  will  have,  and  pay 
"  '  your  price.' "  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  Theognis,  or  of 
Solon,  or  is  it  in  a  Chorus  somewhere  1  "  You  pays  your 
"  money,  and  you  takes  your  choice."  Three  courses  seem 
open  to  Mynah.  That  which  involves  bigamy  is  certainly 
the  last  which  we  can  recommend.     On  the  other  hand, 


the  quandary  of  "  Ignorance  "  refers  to  a  minor  trouble. 
"  I  should  say,  tap  it  with  a  spoon  and  then  peel  it."  O 
life  I  O  British  middle  classes !  What  odd  things  you 
want  to  know,  and  what  a  mixture  must  exist  in  the  mind 
of  your  instructor  !  Mynah— poor  Mynah  I — has  also  to 
be  informed  that  "The  Earl's  granddaughter  takes  pre- 
"  cedence  of  the  Baronet's  wife,  unless  the  latter  were  a 
"  lady  in  her  own  right."  How  can  Mynah  find  time  in 
her  distressing  position,  with  bigamy  on  one  side,  and  a 
broken  heart  on  the  other,  to  think  of  Earls'  grand- 
daughters' and  the  wives  of  baronets  1  Mynah  is  informed 
that  her  bigamous  adorer  "  would  probably  not  get  a  very 
"  severe  sentence."  The  experiment,  however,  is  not  well 
worth  trying.  The  Earl's  granddaughter  would  refuse  to 
number  Mynah  among  her  acquaintances,  however  light 
the  sentence  might  be. 


THE  TYNE  STRIKE. 

THE  Tyne  strike  or  lock-out — for  it  appears  to  be  either 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  point  of  view — ought 
to  be  remembered  for  the  sake  of  the  extraordinary  reason 
given  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  which  happily 
appears  to  be  highly  probable.  It  is  said  that  masters  and 
men  made  it  up  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  Mr.  Morley  was 
coming  down  to  mediate  between  them.  The  explanation  is 
so  comic,  and  withal  so  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  both 
sides,  that  we  trust  it  is  true ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has 
much  the  air  of  an  invention  of  the  local  wag.  Yet,  if 
masters  and  men  are  wise,  they  will  do  anything  to  keep 
the  mediator  at  a  distance  ;  for,  of  all  the  elements  which 
embitter  and  prolong  a  trade  dispute,  the  mediation  of 
outsiders  has  been  the  most  common  and  the  most  effective. 
This  very  quarrel  has  supplied  an  example.  Mr.  Knight, 
of  the  Shipbuilders'  Union,  attempted  to  act  the  part  of 
peacemaker.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  he  is  a 
competent  judge,  and  that  he  did  his  best.  Yet  no  good 
came  of  Mr.  Knight's  efforts,  whereas  masters  and  men 
were  able  to  find  a  tolerable  basis  for  a  settlement  as  soon 
as  they  were  left  to  themselves.  In  trade  quarrels,  as  in 
duels,  it  is  the  seconds  who  make  the  fight  more  frequently 
than  the  principals,  and  if  the  shooting  of  the  mediator  were 
adopted  as  a  rule,  strikes  and  lock-outs  would  end  sooner 
than  they  commonly  do.  It  is  interesting,  if  true,  that  Mr. 
Knight  was  suspected  by  the  strikers  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  employers  because  the  Shipbuilders'  Union,  which 
he  represents,  has  a  large  sum  of  money  invested  in  Messrs. 
Armstrong's  Company.  That  this  should  even  be  con- 
sidered possible  illustrates  at  once  the  difference  between 
the  genuine,  well-organized  Unions  of  the  North  and  the 
bodies  known  by  the  name  here.  A  Union  which  has  an 
accumulated  capital,  and  has  invested  money  in  a  business, 
has  every  motive  not  to  provoke  a  quarrel  by  which  its  own 
investments  must  suffer  ;  and  it  must  to  no  small  extent 
realize  the  fact,  of  which  "  labour  "  in  the  South  of  England 
is  so  unfortunately  ignorant — that  its  interests  are  identical 
with  its  employers'.  Yet  the  story  has  not  appeared  im- 
probable to  the  Newcastle  men. 

The  conflict  between  the  engineers  and  their  employers 
at  Newcastle  seems  to  have  resembled  many  more  important 
quarrels.  It  has  been  waged  nominally  on  one  issue,  but 
really  on  another,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  prospect 
that  it  will  be  settled  on  terms  in  which  neither  the  real 
nor  the  nominal  issue  is  named.  The  men  maintain  that 
they  were  fighting,  if  not  for  the  actual  abolition  of  overtime, 
at  least  for  its  severe  restriction.  They  were  particularly 
anxious,  so  they  alleged,  to  stop  the  employment  of  ap- 
prentices on  overtime,  both  because  it  is  injurious  to  the 
boys  (a  reason  highly  creditable  to  their  humanity)  and  also 
because  it  takes  remunerative  work  from  the  men  (a  more 
human,  but  less  humane,  explanation  of  their  action).  The 
employers  for  their  part  assert  that  the  men  have  been  less 
eager  to  reduce  the  amount  than  to  increase  the  reward  of 
overtime;  and  this  contention  is  supported  by  much  that 
the  men  have  said  between  the  lines,  and  not  a  little  that 
they  have  done.  It  is,  as  the  men  know,  impossible  to 
abolish  overtime  in  engineering  work.  An  accident  may 
delay  the  completion  of  an  engine  which  must  be  finished 
to  time.  Part  of  the  plant  of  the  workshop  itself  may 
require  attention  which  cannot  be  given  without  stopping 
the  works  in  the  course  of  the  working  day.  In  either  cas* 
overtime  must  be  used.  As  it  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  either 
time  and  a  quarter  or  time  and  a  half,  and  entails  increased 
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expense  for  gas  and  fires,  it  is  not  the  employer's  interest 
to  have  recourse  to  it  if  he  can  avoid  doing  so.  All 
this  the  men  know  very  well.    From  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  men  have  argued  that  overtime  work  leads  to  a 
glut  in  the  market,  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  have 
been  casting  about  for  a  plausible  excuse  for  their  resolu- 
tion to  strike.    The  actual  quarrel  was  perhaps  accelerated 
by  the  action  of  the  associated  employers,  who  locked  out 
25  per  cent,  of  their  men,  in  retaliation  for  the  stoppage 
of  work  in  two  shops.    This  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  challenge,  and  as  the  North- country  workmen  are  a 
sufliciently  pugnacious  race,  they  hit  back  by  announcing 
their  determination  to  cease  working.    As  soon  as  they  were 
actually  idle  their  reflections  have  apparently  shown  them 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  prolonged  stoppage 
of  work.    Many  of  the  Newcastle  engineers  have  not  joined 
m  the  strike,  which  must  have  had  a  cooling  effect  on  those 
who  did.    We  should  like  to  think  that  the  men  have 
been  influenced  by  the  thought  that  obstinacy  on  their 
part  would  entail  a  loss  of  wages  to  thousands  of  labourers 
who  cannot  be  employed  if  work  is  stopped  in  the  shops 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  engineers.    This,  however,  is  a 
consideration  which  seldom  touches  the  better-paid  classes 
of  workmen.    The  injury  already  done  to  the  business  of 
the  Tyne  by  the  trade  quarrels  of  the  last  two  years  has 
probably  had  more  weight  with  them.    From  whatever 
motive  they  have  acted,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  good 
chance  that  they  will  agree  to  a  compromise  fixing  a 
maximum  for  the  overtime  which  can  be  demanded  from 
any  one  man  by  the  employer,  but  not  settling  the  ques- 
tion either  of  pay  or  the  employment  of  apprentices— from 
.which  it  would  appear  that  the  masters  have  won. 


EDUCATION  AGAIN. 


THE  present  month  has  seen  a  new  monthly  magazine, 
The  Educational  Review,  which  in  part  incorporates 
an  older  publication,  but  starts  afresh  with  a  new  name  and 
a  new  purview,  ranging  from  the  earliest  "  standard  "  to  the 
degree  in  arts.    It  is  provided  with  an  "  Oxford  Editor  " — 
Mr.  R.  W.  Macan  ;  a  "  Cambridge  Editor  " — Mr.  Oscar 
Browning  ;  and  a  "  General  Editor  " — whose  awful  name  is 
shrouded  in  clouds,  but  whose  duties  may  be  guessed  to  be  to 
"  see  fair"  between  the  other  two.   The  first  number  goes  off 
trippingly  enough.  The  Oxford  Editor  opens  the  ball  with  a 
■paper  on  "  Oxford  Prospects,"  which  shows  that  Mr.  Macan 
is  one  of  those  who  hail  the  dawn  of  revolutions.    He  takes 
to  his  ample  bosom  whatsoever  is  of  progress.    He  refers 
with  a  shudder  to  "impenitent  obstructives,"  and  with  a 
flash  of  hope  to  those  "  unprejudiced  by  the  past  tradi- 
"  tions  of  Oxford."    He  blows  a  kiss  by  turns  to  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  movement,  to  the  summer  picnic,  to  the 
Day  Training  College  for  Board  schoolmasters,  to  Modern 
Language  schools,  to  "  Postgraduate  courses,"  to  the  in- 
stitution which  calls  itself  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  In 
short,  he  palpitates  with  modernity.    The  celebrated  Mr. 
Higgle  serves  as  buffer  between  the  Oxford  Editor  and 
the  Cambridge  Editor,  and  writes  two  pages  about  "  the 
"  moral  nature  of  the  child."    Then  Mr.  Oscar  Browning 
has  his  say.    He,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  University, 
dances  a  less  lively  Carmagnole  than  Mr.  Macan.  There 
is  in  the  Talmud  a  legend  that  when  NoAn  was  building 
the  Ark  he  consulted  representatives  of  the  two  Universities. 
The  Oxford  referee  suggested  building  it  keel  uppermost, 
•as  a  testimony  against  the  reactionary  antediluvians ;  but 
the  Cambridge  man  thought  that  alterations  in  the  profile 
of  bow  and  stern  would  be  sufficient.    So  Mr.  Browning 
goes  delicately  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Macan.    He  touches, 
with  the  due  reticence  of  a  prophet  who  knows  that  the 
matter  will  be  decided  before  he  is  read,  on  the  Greek  affair. 
He  tripudiates  a  little  (but  still  delicately)  on  the  unfortu- 
nate Medieval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos.    We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  share  Mr.  Browning  has  taken  in  the 
actual  management  of  this  Tripos  ;  but  we  think  that,  if  he 
would  consult  those  who  know,  he  would  find  that  it  is 
only  a  "  bye  word  "  and  a  "  laughing  stock  "  to  those  who 
do  not.    The  tenuity  of  its  class  lists,  little  birds  who  do 
know  have  told  us,  is  due  simply  to  the  facts — first,  that 
no  Borne  is  by  any  Balbus  editicable  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
.-secondly,  that  the  examiners  have  steadily  set  their  faces 
against  making  the  Tripos  a  short  cut  to  a  class,  which 
seems  not  to  be  the  worst  of  principles.  Then  Mr.  Browning 
becomes  lyric  about  "a  comely  maiden,"  to  wit  the  Cambridge 


School  of  Science,  and  ends  in  a  dying  fall  with  circular  saws. 
Him  succeeds  Professor  Skeat,  who  pleads  with  his  usual 
vigour,  but  perhaps  with  a  very  little  touch  of  the  one-sided- 
ness  of  a  specialist,  for  the  "  educational  value  of  English." 
But  Professor  Skeat  must  have  been  unfortunate  if  he 
"  never  heard  the  name  of  the  dramatist  John  Webster 
"  till  after  he  was  thirty."  Other  English  University  men 
there  be  to  whom  Vittoria  Corombona  and  the  Duchess 
have  been  dear  since  before  they  were  thirteen.  A  private 
schoolmaster  contributes  a  lively  apologia  pro  olomo  sua. 
There  is  a  panegyric  of  Holloway  College  in  stately  style, 
made  with  all  the  nouns  and  verbs  inverted  where  possible, 
much  Ruskinese,  and  a  very  attractive  portrait  of  the 
Principal.  There  are  "  Possibilities  of  University  Exten- 
"  sion,"  though,  considering  how  far  things  have  gone,  we 
don't  quite  know  what  they  are,  unless  a  law  is  to  be  passed 
ordering  that  nobody  shall  take  a  cook  or  a  butler  without 
a  University  Extension  certificate. 

We  have  read  all  this  patiently,  reflectively,  certainly 
with  no  hostile  spirit.  But  we  are  afraid  that  the  proposi- 
tions which  have  been  crystallized  in  our  minds  during  the 
reading  will  not  commend  themselves  to  the  Oxford  Editor-, 
or  the  Cambridge  Editor,  or  that  awful  Demogorgon  in  the 
distance,  the  General  Editor  of  The  Educational  Review. 
Still,  here  are  some  of  them  : — 

Education,  at  least  education  in  the  sense  in  which  The- 
Educational  Review  regards  it,  is  not  the  end  of  life,  but 
only  the  beginning. 

You  may  easily  make  too  much  fuss  about  education  ;  yo» 
cannot  easily  make  too  little. 

All  real  and  true  education  after  the  earliest  days  is» 
mostly  self-given  under  the  influence  of  great  and  enduring 
institutions not  of  constant  pragmatical  innovations. 

The  preliminary  to  this  self-given  education  should  be  as 
simple,  as  solid,  as  little  varied  as  possible,  and  limited  to 
those  subjects  which  the  experience-  of  ages  has  shown  to 
be  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

Extension  of  University  teaching  means  diminution  of 
University  quiddity. 

To  be  "  unprejudiced  by  the  past  traditions "  of  a 
University  is  to  show  the  crassest  incapacity  «£  receiving 
any  of  that  University's  influences  for  good. 

They  can  have  more,  if  they  like  these. 


THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS* 

THE  result  of  the  elections  in  the  United  States  is  to 
leave  both  parties  much  where  they  were,  but  with  a 
slight  advantage  for  the  Republicans.  The  success  of  Mr. 
McKinley  in  Ohio  and  the  manifest  diminution  in  the 
strength  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  are  proofs  that  the  Re- 
publican defeats  of  last  year  did  not  represent  the  per- 
manent strength  of  the  reaction  against  the  Protectionist 
policy  of  that  party.  This  will  be  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment for  those  Englishmen  who  so  hastily  concluded  that 
Protection  was  doomed.  My.  McKinley's  exit  was  not 
final,  and  he  has  even  come  back  with  so  much  suecess 
that  there  is  talk  of  his  nomination  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  It  has  not  for  long  been  the  custom  of 
Americans  to  select  so  marked  a  man  as  Mr.  McKinley 
as  candidate ;  but  his  election  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
the  mention  of  his  name  for  the  Presidency,  are  signs 
that  his  party  is  by  no  means  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  adhering  to  its  rigid  Protectionist  policy.  The  truth 
is  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  Protectionist, 
though  not  all  in  the  same  degree.  If  Free-trade  were 
really  making  way,  Ohio  ought  to  be  hostile  to  the  Repub- 
licans. The  farmers  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  voters, 
and  they  have  good  reason  to  know  that  tariffs  have 
proved  profitable  to  them.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Democrats  to  make  them  aware  of  the  truth, 
and  to  persuade  them  that  their  remedy  must  be  obtained 
by  turning  out  the  Republicans.  These  efforts  have  been 
so  far  successful  that  they  have  frightened  their  opponents. 
Yet  Mr.  McKinley  has  been  able  to  counteract  the  speeches 
of  his  Democrat  rival,  Mr.  Campbell.  His  majority  is  a 
substantial  one.  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  the 
farmers  in  Ohio  are  still,  as  a  body,  not  persuaded  of  the 
evils  of  high  tariffs,  but  still  hold  to  the  faith  that,  as  they 
give  prosperity  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  improve 
the  market  for  the  producers  of  food.  It  must  also  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  support  of  the  manufacturers  who  com- 
mand ready  money  is  a  great  element  of  strength  on  the 
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Eepublican  side.  Money  is  as  necessary  in  an  American 
election  as  ever  it  was — or  is — in  this  country. 

The  complaint  of  the  Democrats,  that  they  have  damaged 
themselves  in  Ohio  by  their  toleration  of  the  Free  Coinage 
party,  is,  perhaps,  well  founded.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  will  improve  their  position  by  dropping  this 
heresy.  Without  it  their  minority  might  be  even  smaller 
than  it  is.  The  voters  whom  it  frightened  must  be  a  great 
deal  more  afraid  of  the  principles  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
than  of  Protection;  and,  as  the  McKinley  Tariff  has  not 
proved  so  disastrous  as  was  predicted,  it  is  very  possible  that 
they  will  continue  to  support  the  Republicans.  The  failure 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  to  form  a  third  party  is  manifest. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  continue  to  divide  the  country 
between  them  pretty  fairly.  The  result  of  the  next  election 
will  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  Ohio  and  New  York.  The 
success  of  the  Democrats  in  this  latter  State  has  been  more 
complete  than  Mr.  McKinley's  in  Ohio.  This  promises 
well  for  Mr.  Cleveland's  success  at  the  next  Presidential 
election.  But  New  York  is  not  a  State  on  which  it  is  safe 
to  rely  implicitly.  It  has  shown  itself  particularly  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  "  rings  "  of  corrupt  politicians,  who  are 
the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  America.  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
not  safe  from  the  danger  of  suffering  again  as  he  did  before. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  contest,  and  not  the  least  in- 
teresting, is  the  reappearance  of  the  Know-Nothings  under 
the  less  vivid  name  of  the  American  Party.  The  exclusion 
of  all  immigrants  from  office  is  the  aim  of  these  patriots. 
Although  they  make  no  distinctions,  and  may  even  mean  to 
make  none,  their  principle — if  that  is  the  right  name  for  it 
— is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  hostile  to  those  Irish  politi- 
cians, and  tools  of  politicians,  whom  every  American  curses 
in  his  secret  chamber,  but  most  Americans  toady  on  the 
platform.  We  have  no  reason  to  wish  that  the  revived 
party  should  fail  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance  is  failing.  The 
smashing  of  the  Irish- American  influence  could  do  nothing 
but  good.  It  is,  therefore,  pleasing  to  know  that  the 
American  Party  has  returned  its  men  very  successfully. 
But  a  movement  of  this  kind  has  too  much  the  air  of  a 
mere  passing  irritation.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  not 
last,  and  will  only  serve  to  worry  the  professional  politician 
for  a  time.  The  rejection  of  free  coinage  by  both  parties 
will  more  directly  affect  us  than  any  other  result  of  the 
elections,  by  sending  down  the  price  of  silver.  But  the 
depreciation  of  silver  is,  apparently,  an  evil  from  which  we 
are  not  to  escape,  and  the  way  to  madness  lies  through 
the  consideration  of  it. 


TWO  LIBELS. 

AT  the  close  of  the  rather  curious  case  of  Ciampi  v. 
Johnstone,  Mr.  Justice  Wills  expressed  his  sympathy 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  deprived  him  of  his  costs.  The 
plaintiff  would  probably  have  preferred  the  costs,  and  have 
resigned  himself  to  forfeiting  the  sympathy.  The  judge 
apparently  departed  from  the  usual  rule  of  letting  costs 
follow  the  event  because  the  damages  were  nominal.  The 
verdict  is  assailable  from  two  opposite  points  of  view,  and 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  defend.  Objection  has  been  taken 
to  it  on  the  very  plausible  ground  that  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett, 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  who  wrote  the 
libel  of  which  Signor  Ciampi  complained,  was  only  doing  his 
duty  to  his  employers  and  the  public  by  expressing  the  un- 
favourable opinion  of  Signor  Ciampi's  singing  which  he 
had  honestly  formed.  The  libel,  which  is  very  short,  consists 
of  the  following  sentence  : —  "  Though  Signor  Ciampi,  whose 
"  Masetto  belongs  to  the  ancient  history  of  Covent  Garden 
"  Theatre  as  well  as  to  the  present  time,  cannot  now  be 
"  considered  a  singer,  he  deals  with  Zerlina's  loutish  lover 
"  according  to  the  accepted  humour  of  a  true  Italian  buffo." 
Mr.  Bennett  produced  several  witnesses  who  agreed  with 
him  in  opinion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Madame  Rose 
Heesee  testified  to  the  unimpaired  excellence  of  Signor 
Ciampi's  voice.  The  question  could  only  have  been  settled, 
if  at  all,  by  a  performance  in  court,  which  would  have 
too  vividly  recalled  Mr.  Gilbert's  Trial  by  Jury.  For- 
tunately the  jury  had  not  to  settle  it,  the  defence  being  a 
plea  of  fair  comment.  Of  course  an  operatic  performer 
submits  himself  to  public  criticism,  and  we  have  been  told 
in  a  great  many  quarters  that,  if  a  critic  may  not  say 
what  he  likes  about  a  singer's  voice,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  in  danger.  No  doubt  Mr.  Bennett  acted  fairly,  and  the 
suggestion  of  malice  was,  as  the  judge  said,  absurd.  But 


to  say  that  a  man  who  makes  his  livelihood  on  the  operatic 
stage  "  cannot  now  be  considered  a  singer,"  and  to  say  it  in 
a  paper  which  boasts  of  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world, 
is  a  serious  exercise  of  power,  and  may  have  tremendous 
consequences.  In  this  very  case  Signor  Ciampi  swore,  and 
it  was  not  contradicted,  that  he  had  lost  by  the  criticism 
an  engagement  in  America  at  thirty  pounds  a  week.  If 
the  jury  thought  that  the  libel  was  within  the  privilege  of 
fair  comment,  they  should  have  found  for  the  defendant. 
If  not,  they  should  have  given  substantial  damages,  inas- 
much as  the  plaintiff  had  obviously  suffered  great  loss. 
The  conclusion  at  which  they  actually  arrived  is  logically 
untenable,  and  must  have  been  a  compromise. 

The  Oxford  libel  case,  which  occupied  the  best  part  of  a 
week,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important  matters,  should 
have  been  heard,  if  anywhere,  at  the  Oxford  Assizes.  The 
reputation  of  all  parties  concerned  in  it  would,  however, 
have  been  best  served  by  keeping  it  out  of  court  altogether, 
and  indeed  Signor  Ciampi  would  have  done  it  more  jus- 
tice than  even  Sir  Henry  Hawkins.  Jackson's  Oxford 
Journal,  being  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter — or,  in  more 
professional  language,  hard  up  for  copy — devoted  a  great 
deal  of  space  last  January  to  the  alleged  intrigue  of  a 
doctor  with  a  grocer's  wife  at  Islip.  Allusions  to  the 
then  recent  case  of  O'Shea  v.  Parnell  were  plentifully 
scattered  over  this  interesting  contribution,  which  was 
further  enriched  with  two  poetical  fragments  of  a  rather 
debased  kind,  and  was  altogether  as  choice  a  specimen  of 
the  new  journalism  as  could  well  be  found.  But  even  the 
new  journalism  sometimes  contains  a  spice  of  truth,  and 
Mr.  Blick,  surgeon,  at  Islip,  is  not  exactly  the  person  to 
recover  damages  for  libel.  The  jury  refused  to  award 
him  even  the  coin  contemptuously  assigned  to  Signor 
Ciampi,  and  found  for  the  defendant  without  hesitation. 
They  would  probably,  at  all  events  they  might  excusably, 
have  wished  to  find  impartially  against  both  defendant  and 
plaintiff,  who  are  not  between  them  much  credit  to  Islip. 
When  Mr.  Blick  and  Mrs.  Foster  were  attacked  by  Mr. 
Foster,  with  the  unexpected  and  unintended  result  that 
Foster  lay  on  the  ground  with  Blick  atop  of  him,  Mrs. 
Foster  exclaimed,  "  O  Tom,  don't  kill  him,  or  else  you'll 
"  get  hung  !  "  If  Mrs.  Foster  had  said,  "  0  Tom,  kill  him, 
"  and  then  you'll  get  hung  !  "  her  remark  would  have  been 
brutal ;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  sympa- 
thizing with  a  desire  for  the  double  event.  The  demeanour 
of  Mr.  Foster  in  the  box,  which  is  reported  to  have  evoked 
"  loud  laughter  "  in  court,  recalls  the  remark  of  an  eminent 
judge  (not  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins)  on  a  somewhat  similar 
occasion.  "I  am  aware,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  you  have  a 
"  reputation  to  keep  up.  But  if  you  would  endeavour  to 
"  give  your  evidence  with  such  modicum  of  decency  as  may 
"  be  possible  to  you,  the  Court  would  be  much  indebted." 
The  late  Chief  Baron  Nicholson  was  really  the  proper 
judge  to  try  such  a  case  as  Blick  v.  Hall. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT'S  "SAFE" 
PROPOSITIONS. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  process  to  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  just  subjected  his 
predecessor  in  that  office,  except  by  a  metaphor  involving 
the  harsh  and  violent  comparison  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
to  a  butterfly.  Now  Sir  William  is  not  exactly  a  fragile 
person  either  in  body  or  mind,  and  undoubtedly  he  ought 
not  to  break  so  easily  on  the  wheel  as  he  does.  One  is 
tempted,  when  the  operation  is  over,  to  examine  the  victim 
to  ascertain  whether  the  executioner  has  really  done  his 
work.  But  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter ;  it  is  a 
merciless  business,  but  he  has  made  a  clean  job  of  it.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  did  maintain  that  the  Naval  Defence 
Act  entailed  the  borrowing  of  a  certain  sum,  and  did  expose 
himself  to  the  reply  (i)  that  "  many  millions  "  of  the  sum 
appropriated  by  that  measure  "  were  raised  out  of  revenue 
"  before  a  single  shilling  was  borrowed  and  (2)  that,  "  of 
"  the  expenditure  sanctioned,  nearly  4,000,000^.  must  be 
"  paid  annually  out  of  taxes,  not  after  the  expenditure  is 
"  incurred,  but  pari  passu  with  the  expenditure,  or  even  in 
"  advanceof  it."  He  did  lay  himself  open  to  the  disconcerting 
remark  that  if,  in  these  circumstances,  the  entire  sum  may 
be  regarded  as  a  "  loan,"  you  then  raise  a  loan  whenever 
you  insert  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  a  provision  to  pay 
i,ooo£.  a  year  to  a  judge,  since  you  are  to  that  extent,  in 
the  warning  words  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  "  mortgaging 
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the  taxes."  Also,  it  is  the  fact  that  that  unappreciated 
financier  did,  really  and  truly,  commit  himself  to  the 
proposition  that  the  entire  sum  saved  annually  to  the 
country  in  interest,  by  a  "  conversion  scheme,"  should  be 
transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  did 
thereby  invite  the  awkward  reply  that  this  was  precisely 
the  course  which  was  not  followed  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Second  Administration,  of  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 
was  a  member,  and  whose  acts  he  cannot  repudiate,  except 
by  "  hitting  "  Mr.  Childers  "  below  the  belt,"  in  a  manner 
to  which  "  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  worst  times  of 
(i  our  pohtical  history." 

There  is,  in  short,  no  doubt  that  the  work  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  deemed  it  his  duty  to  per- 
form has  been  most  effectually  done.  We  may,  perhaps,  deem 
it  superfluous  ;  but  there  it  is.  We  may  resent  the  idea  that 
there  is,  or  ever  could  be,  any  need  for  a  serious  refutation 
of  the  thesis  that  to  meet  any  expenditure  for  any  purpose 
within  any  year  by  borrowed  money  "  annihilated  a  sur- 
"  plus  for  that  year  to  a  corresponding  extent "  ;  but,  placing 
ourselves  at  Mr.  Goschen's  point  of  view,  and  accepting 
his  assumption  that  such  a  refutation  is  needed,  we  can  only 
congratulate  him  on  its  completeness.  No  one  could  wish 
for  a  more  satisfying  reductio  ad  absurdum  than  the  remark 
that,  if  the  thesis  in  question  were  really  capable  of  being 
established,  no  local  authority  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  ever  have  a  surplus  at  all.  And,  after  all,  though 
it  may  not  be  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  necessary 
to  expose  Sir  William  Harcourt's  financial  fallacies, 
it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Fuller  to  do  so  in  this  particular 
instance.  For,  if  the  general  public  smile  good-humouredly 
at  Sir  William's  pretensions  to  authority  as  a  financier,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Fuller  does  not.  Mr.  Fuller  takes 
him  seriously — as  seriously  as  only  a  Gladstonian  can  take 
anything.  To  this  innocent  politician  one  man  who  has 
been  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  evidently  as  good  as 
another.  He  goes  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  perfect 
simplicity  to  ask  him  what  he  should  say  about  Mr. 
Goschen's  finance,  and  has  clearly  not  the  faintest  suspicion 
that  he  is  as  one  who  invites  the  opinion  of  an  undistin- 
guished amateur  on  an  eminent  and  highly  trained  pro- 
fessional performer.  If  the  consulted  "  authority "  had 
responded  with  a  little  more  diffidence  to  the  appeal,  it 
might  have  been  as  well  to  leave  master  and  disciple  to 
their  mutual  mystifications.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt 
has  not  been  content  to  bear  himself  with  any  such  modesty. 
He  has  not  only  laid  down  a  series  of  dogmatic  and 
erroneous  propositions,  but  he  has  had  the  incredible 
recklessness  to  tell  that  unfortunate  Mr.  Fuller  that 
he  may  "  safely  maintain  "  them.  In  such  circumstances 
Mr.  Goschen  may  naturally  have  thought  that  it  was  only 
common  humanity  to  interpose,  and  to  prove  to  Mr.  Fuller 
that  he  cannot  maintain  these  propositions  with  any  more 
safety  than  Sir  William  Harcourt  himself.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Fuller  may  be  a  gentleman  of  an 
adventurous  temperament,  and  that  the  very  considerable 
ingredient  of  danger  in  the  sport  of  following  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  lead  over  a  stiff  financial  country  may  invest 
it  with  some  of  the  fascinations  of  the  hunting-field.  But 
that,  of  course,  is  no  concern  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  If  Mr.  Fuller,  after  being  duly  warned  of 
the  risks  he  is  incurring,  likes  to  make  his  will,  and  go 
ahead,  Mr.  Goschen's  conscience  will  at  any  rate  be  clear. 


"TO  MR.  SCHWANN  AND  OTHERS." 

XXTE  can  never  hope  to  get  as  much  healthy  mental  ex- 
V  V  citement — to  say  nothing  of  brisk  physical  exercise — ■ 
out  of  our  party  politics  as  the  Irish  get  out  of  theirs ;  but 
we  have  had  fairly  lively  times  this  week  even  on  our  own 
humdrum  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  Gladstonian 
"  quarters  "  have  had  a  good  deal  of  "  beating  up  "  during 
the  last  four  or  five  days,  and  Unionists  may  fairly  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  effect  which  has  been  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Goschen's  newspaper  duel  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  on  which  we  comment  more  fully  elsewhere,  can 
be  reviewed  by  us  with  entire  satisfaction,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  never,  perhaps,  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Home  Rule  controversy  first  revealed 
the  able  debater  to  his  countrymen  as  on  occasion  the  im- 
passioned orator,  delivered  a  more  powerful  speech  than 
that  addressed  by  him  to  the  Lancashire  Unionists  at 
Oldham  on  Thursday  last.     It  ranged  over  the  whole 


field  of  public  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  from  the  Irish 
situation  to  our  Egyptian  policy,  and  thence,  through  the 
subject  of  army  and  navy  expenditure,  to  that  of  capital 
and  labour,  and  of  the  relation  between  "  the  classes  and 
"  the  masses  "  in  its  bearing  on  the  national  welfare  ;  and  it 
was  inspiring  and  incisive  on  each  subject  alike/  But, 
while  formidable  artillery  of  this  kind  has  been  playing 
on  the  Gladstonian  camp,  its  outlying  Radical  pickets  have 
been  ingeniously,  and  most  pertinaciously,  harassed  by  a 
young  sharpshooter,  new  to  active  service,  who  has  kept  up 
a  brisk  fire  upon  them  for  some  time  past,  bringing  them 
down  one  after  another,  and,  indeed,  actually  wounding  that 
highly  superior  officer,  Mr.  John  Morley,  employed  at  the 
time  in  visiting  the  outposts. 

Decidedly  Mr.  Coningsbt  Disraeli  is  a  very  irritating 
young  man.  Ask  Mr.  Schwann  an  he  be  not ;  and  what 
Mr.  Schwann  has  said,  in  relief  of  his  feelings,  must 
have  been  thought  in  the  deep  of  the  heart  by  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  Mr.  Halley  Stewart,  Mr.  Brunner, 
Mr.  Leake,  Mr.  Picton,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Illingworth, 
though  they  have  deemed  it  wiser  to  keep  silence.  For 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  insisted  on  inconveniently  reminding 
the  world  that  these  gentlemen  were  among  the  active 
promoters  of  the  fraudulent  conspiracy  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  New  Tipperary,  and  that  now,  when 
both  the  plot  and  the  town  have  collapsed,  and  many  of  the 
wretched  tools  of  the  one  and  tenants  of  the  other  are  in 
dire  distress,  their  Radical  counsellors  do  not,  to  put  it  aa 
mildly  as  possible,  show  that  alacrity  in  befriending  which 
would  have  been  only  decent  in  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
J ames  Carew,  a  New  Tipperarian  who  has,  as  he  says,  been 
"  ruined  by  the  agitators,  having  been  compelled  to  leave 
"  his  home  and  business  at  the  bidding  of  the  leaders  of  the 
"  movement,"  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  various  public 
men  who  "  took  a  leading  part  in  the  agitation,"  begging 
them  to  "  help  him  to  make  good  the  loss  he  has  sustained, 
"  and  to  save  him  from  absolute  want."  Mr.  Schwann, 
it  seems,  has  never  himself  received  any  letter  in  these 
terms,  but  as  he  describes  it  as  the  work  of  "  Tory 
"  agents,"  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
have  taken  little  notice  of  it  if  he  had  received  it.  It  has, 
at  any  rate,  been  sent,  we  are  assured,  to  each  of  the 
members  above-named,  and  to  Mr.  Morley,  and  has  elicited 
an  answer  from  one  correspondent  only,  Mr.  Illingworth, 
who  has  informed  Mr.  Carew  that  he  does  not  see  his 
way  to  assist  him.  That  no  other  reply  has  been  received 
from  any  one  is,  of  course,  no  sort  of  proof  that  the 
other  letters  (of  course  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Schwann's) 
have  not  reached  their  destinations,  especially  as  "  in  the 
"  case  of  the  more  important  members  " — a  distinction 
which,  we  fear,  has  given  pain  to  Mr.  Schwann — the 
letter  was  registered.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  communication  to  reply  to  with  grace  and  effect ; 
and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  large  majority  of  its 
recipients  tacitly  agreed  to  treat  it  as  one  of  those  letters 
which  "answer  themselves."  Still,  we  cannot  expect  Mr. 
Carew  to  regard  it  in  that  light,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  appears 
to  think  that  the  constituents  of  Mr.  Schwann  and  his 
fellow-agitators  who  have  thus  meanly  left  their  dupes  in 
the  lurch  might  take  Mr.  Carew's  view  of  the  matter  if  it 
were  fairly  put  before  them  at  the  next  election.  The 
experiment  would  certainly  be  worth  trying. 


VENERABLE  MESSES. 

IF  it  be  true  that  our  ancestors  sigh  over  the  degeneracy  of 
their  descendants  as  they  look  down  upon  them  from  the 
Elysian  fields,  we  may  join  our  tears  with  theirs  when  we  con- 
template some  of  the  venerable  messes  which  they  ate  or  drank  in 
this  life.  Their  sufl'ering  in  this  respect  is  an  oft-told  tale,  and  it 
has  been  recalled  to  our  notice  by  a  publication  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  entitled  The  Closet  of  The  Eminently  Learned  Sir  Kenehne 
Diybie  Knt  Opened.  This  book  was  "  published  by  his  son's 
consent,"  in  the  year  1669,  four  years  after  his  death,  and  we  are 
told  in  the  preface  that  "  there  needs  no  Rhetoricating  Floscules 
to  set  it  off."  It  practically  consists  of  Sir  Kenelm's  private 
receipt-book,  and  we  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  work 
upon  the  nourishment  of  bodies  is  much  more  practical  than  his 
treatise  upon  The  Nature  of  Bodies,  while  it  is  infinitely  more 
so  than  his  learned  disquisitions,  in  which  "  The  nature  of  man's 
soule  is  looked  into  in  way  of  discovery  of  the  immortality  of 
reasonable  soules."    We  will  begin  with  his  description  of  Flom- 
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mery.  His  contemporary  Locke  wrote  that  "  Milk  and  Flum- 
mery are  very  fit  for  children."  Not  so  Sir  Kenelm.  It  was 
evidently  his  opinion  that  Flommery  was  a  food  suited  to  the 
adult  and  the  philosopher.  He  tells  us  that  to  make  Wb  eaten 
Flommery  we  must  soak  the  best  wheat  bran  in  water  for  three 
or  four  days,  "  strain  out  the  milky  water  from  it,  and  boil  it 
up  to  a  gelly,"  season  it  with  sugar  and  orange-flower  water,  and 
let  it  stand  until  it  is  cold.  It  should  be  eaten  "  with  white  or 
Rhenish  wine,  or  Cream,  or  Milk,  or  Ale."  Those  who  like  this 
stuff— and  there  appear  to  have  been  such  in  his  days— can  pro- 
ceed to  the  even  greater  luxury  of  Flommery  Caudle.  This  is  "a 
pleasant  and  wholesome  Caudle,"  made  by  mixing  ale  and  wine 
together— ale  and  wine !— and  putting  into  the  mixture  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  cold  flommery.  After  stirring  it  all  up  there  will  be 
found  remaining  in  the  "  Caudle  some  lumps  of  the  congealed 
flommery,  which  are  not  ungrateful." 

A  beverage  in  which  Sir  Kenelm  took  great  interest  was  the 
once  very  popular  Metheglin,  Mead,  Meath,  or  Meathe,  a  fer- 
mented liquor  made  from  honey,  and  even  still  brewed  in  Devon- 
shire and  certain  other  counties.  About  one  part  of  honey  with 
about  four  parts  of  water  were  boiled  together,  and  flavoured 
with  herbs  and  spices.  When  cold,  a  little  "yeast  of  beer  "  was 
generally  added,  and  the  mixture  was  put  into  barrels. 
There  was  considerable  variety  in  the  minor  details  of  the  process 
and  still  more  in  the  ingredients  added.  Something  like  a  hun- 
dred different  methods  of  making  the  fluid  are  given  by  Sir 
Kenelm.  To  begin  with,  there  was  "  the  White  Metheglin  of 
My  Lady  Hungerford,  which  is  exceedingly  praised  "  ;  there  were 
the  Metheglins  of  the  Countess  of  Bullingbrook  and  of  My  Lady 
Gower.  Sir  Thomas  Gower  also  had  his  own  special  brew,  which 
was  a  "  Metheglin  for  health,"  one  of  the  first  directions  for  its 
manufacture  being  to  "  cause  a  lusty  Seruant  (his  arms  well  washed) 
to  mix  the  honey  and  water  together."  Then  we  come  to  My  Lady 
Morrice's,  while  "  My  Lady  Morrice  her  sister  makes  her's  thus." 
Sir  William  Paxton  had  two  methods.  Sir  Baynam  Throckmorton 
put  "  Amber-greece  "  into  his ;  he  made  "  it  not  till  Michaelmas," 
and  he  kept  it  a  year,  when  it  became  "  as  clear  as  sack."  My 
Lady  Bellassis  "  spread  yest  upon  a  large  hot  tost,"  and  laid  it 
"  upon  the  top  of  the  Liquor  "  when  it  was  "  onely  Luke-warm  "  ; 
but  another  great  dame  merely  had  the  corks  dipped  in  "  barm  " 
before  they  were  put  into  the  bottles  containing  the  fluid.  Sir 
John  Fortescue  cleared  his  Metheglin  with  white  of  eggs,  and 
flavoured  it  with  many  curious  herbs  and  spices.  Wallflowers 
and  strawberry-leaves  were  put  into  "My  Lord  Gorge  his 
Meathe  " ;  cowslips,  violets,  marigolds,  and  orange-  and  "  limon- 
peels  "  were  put  into  the  Lady  Vernon's.  Sir  John  Arundel  tested 
the  consistency  of  his  by  placing  a  new-laid  egg  in  it.  "  If  the 
Liquor  beareth  the  Egg  that  you  see  the  breadth  of  a  groat 
upon  the  Egg  dry,  you  may  set  it  over  the  fire,"  said  he. 
The  Countess  of  Dorset  thought  that  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
the  art  was  to  put  "  Maiden-hair "  and  "  Roman-worm-wood " 
into  the  mess.  Lord  Herbert  placed  his  faith  in  adding  egg-shells, 
and  he  drank  his  Meath^when  it  was  only  three  weeks  old.  "  The 
Muscovian  Ambassador's  Steward  "  enriched  his  master's  Metheg- 
lin with  aniseed,  a  truly  Muscovian  proceeding.  The  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  like  Sir  John  Arundel,  used  the  egg  test ;  but  would 
"  see  the  breadth  of  a  hazel  nut  swimming  above,"  instead  of  only 
that  of  a  groat.  The  "  Metheglin,  or  Sweet-drink  of  My  Lady 
Stuart,"  was  full  of  sweethriar  and  thyme,  and  must  have  been  a 
sickly  mixture.  Then  there]}  was  a  special  "  Metheglin  for  the 
Colick  and  Stone  of  the  same  Lady."  My  Lady  Windebanke 
flavoured  hers  with  "  Bed-nettle-roots."  Sir  Thomas  Gower  used 
to  make  a  "  pleasant  and  wholesome  drink "  by  pouring  five 
gallons  of  honey  into  forty  of  "  small  Ale,"  when  the  latter  was 
"  still  warm,"  and  "  stirring  it  exceedingly  well  with  a  clean 
arm  till  they  be  perfectly  incorporated."  He  brewed  this  stuff 
"  about  Michaelmas  for  Lent."  Bragot  was  another  mixture  of 
ale  and  honey.  Eight  or  ten  pounds  of  honey,  with  herbs,  were 
put  into  twenty  gallons  of  the  "  strong  wort "  of  ale  before  it 
was  casked. 

We  now  come  to  Sack"  [Posset.  We  leave  the  antiquaries  to 
quarrel  over  the  question  "  What  was  sack  ? "  and  to  decide 
whether  it  was  sherry,  or  every  white  wine,  or  a  mixture  of 
sherry,  cider,  and  sugar,  as  some  suppose.  Well,  Sack  Posset 
was  a  mixture  of  half  a  pint  of  sack,  two  quarts  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  ten  eggs,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  spices,  and 
"  amber-greece."  It  was  poured  "  from  a  height,"  something  on 
the  principle  of  a  cocktail,  and  it  could  be  taken  either  hot  or 
cold.  "  My  Lord  of  Carlile's  sack-posset "  was  flavoured  with 
musk.  Receipts  are  given  for  making  several  kinds  of 
Syllabubs.  My  Lady  Middlesex  made  hers  with  three  pints  of 
cream,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  sack,  one  glass  of  "  quick  white 
wine  "  and  sugar,  all  beaten  together  into  a  froth.  This  she  poured 
into  small  glasses,  and  the  next  day  the  curd  was  "  thick  and 
firm  above,  and  the  drink  clear  under  it."  In  order  to  make  a 
Whip  Syllabub  you  are  ordered  to  mix  together  the  whites  of 


two  eggs,  a  pint  of  cream,  six  spoonfuls  of  sack,  and  some  sugar, 
and  then  to  "  take  a  birchen  rod  and  whip  it. '  The  simplest  of 
all  the  directions  for  making  a  Syllabub  begins  : — "  Take  a  pint 
of  Verjuyce  in  a  bowl ;  milk  the  Cow  to  the  Verjuyce."  Surely 
this  must  have  been  the  kind  of  Syllabub  of  which  Beaumont 
was  thinking  when  he  wrote  : — 

No  Syllabubs  made  at  the  milking  pail, 
But  what  are  composed  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

A  prescription  is  given  for  making  a  most  invigorating  tipple, 
which  should  recommend  itself  to  modern  teetotalers.  It  was 
obtained  from  a  "  Jesuite  that  came  from  China,  Ann.  1664," 
who  said  that  "  these  " — that  is  to  say,  the  Chinese — "  they  some- 
times use  in  this  manner."  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with 
fine  sugar,  then  pour  a  pint  of  tea  upon  them,  and  stir  them  up 
well.  The  great  advantage  of  this  concoction  is  that  it  "pre- 
sently discusseth  and  satisfieth  all  rawness  and  indigence  of  the 
stomach,  flyetk  suddainly  over  the  whole  body  and  into  the  veins, 
and  strengtheneth  exceedingly."  Here  is  a  valuable  hint  to  all 
tea-makers.  "  In  these  parts,  saith  he  "  (the  "  Jesuite :'),  "  we  let 
the  hot  water  remain  too  long  soaking  upon  the  Tea,  which  makes 
it  extract  into  itself  the  earthy  parts  of  the  herb."  The  water 
ought  to  "  remain  upon  it  no  longer  than  you  can  say  the  Miserere 
Psalm  very  leisurely.  Then  pour  it  upon  the  sugar"  in  the  cups. 
When,  therefore,  ladies  make  tea,  they  should  begin  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  as  soon  as  they  have  filled  the  tea-pot ;  say  it  "  very 
leisurely,"  and  then  pour  the  tea  into  the  cups. 

From  the  careful  receipts  given  for  its  preparation,  pap  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite  food  of  Sir  Kenelm's.  There  were 
several  kinds ;  but  we  will  only  notice  one  sort — namely,  oat- 
meal pap.  A  little  oatmeal  was  boiled  in  milk.  The  milk  was 
then  strained  ;  some  butter  and  yolk  of  egg  were  beaten  up  with 
it,  and  the  whole  was  flavoured  with  orange-flower  water  and  the 
inevitable  "  amber-greece."  There  is  an  interesting  section  en- 
titled "  About  water  Gruel."  The  gruel  should  be  boiled  until  it 
rises  "  in  great  ebullition,  in  great  galloping  waters."  The  upper 
surface,  which  "  hath  no  gross  visible  Oat-meal  in  it,"  should  then 
be  skimmed  oft",  and  this  will  be  found  much  better  "  then  the 
part  which  remaineth  below  with  the  body  of  the  Oat-meal.  Yet " 
— mark  this  ! — even  "  that  will  make  good  Water-gruel  for  the 
Servants."  So  there  were  days  in  which  servants  could  be  fed 
upon  water-gruel,  and  second-rate  water-gruel  too!  This  we 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  historical  facts  that  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  modern  research  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  a  fact,  and 
we  own  that  our  faith  wavers  slightly  here.  But  we  have  not 
yet  done  with  the  water-gruel.  Nutmeg,  sugar,  butter,  and  an 
egg  are  to  be  added  to  it,  and  the  finishing  touch  is  to  be  a  little 
"  Red-rose  water."  Having  made  our  gruel,  we  will  divert  our 
attention  to  a  stronger,  if  somewhat — only  somewhat — thinner 
fluid,  called  Cock-Ale.  The  first  step  towards  making  Cock-Ale 
was  to  get  a  cock  and  boil  him.  Then  you  put  him  into  a  mortar, 
with  four  pounds  of  raisins  and  half  a  pound  of  dates,  and  pounded 
dates,  cock,  and  raisins  into  a  soft  mash.  The  next  step  was  to 
pour  two  quarts  of  sack  into  the  mortar.  Then  you  stirred  your 
mess  until  it  was  well  mixed,  and  afterwards  put  it  into  a  vessel 
holding  eight  gallons  of  ale.  After  another  stirring,  you  closed 
the  stuff  up,  and  in  about  a  week  you  bottled  it.  So  much  for 
Cock-Ale. 

We  will  now  take  some  rather  more  solid  receipts.  Here  is 
one  for  "  An  Excellent  Pudding."  We  are  to  get  some  tripe  and 
cut  it  into  thin  shreds ;  we  are  also  to  get  some  pork  and  treat  it 
in  the  same  manner,  and  then  we  are  to  "  mingle  them  together." 
Salt,  pepper,  aniseed,  and  coriander  seeds  are  to  be  added.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  "  make  a  Liaison  with  a  little  Milk 
and  yoke  of  eggs."  All  these  luxuries  are  to  be  thoroughly 
blended,  and  with  the  whole  we  are  to  make  an  enormous 
"  sassage."  The  receipt  for  "  A  Plain  but  good  Spanish  Oglia"  is 
interesting,  because  it  probably  represents  the  common  Olla- 
Podrida  of  the  period  in  Spain,  a  country  in  which  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  lived  for  some  time.  The  medium  is  to  be  "  a  great  pot  " 
of  water,  which  is  to  be  kept  boiling  gently  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  the  materials  are  to  be  a  rump  of  beef,  a  loin  of  mutton,  a 
piece  of  veal,  twTo  chickens,  or  else  three  pigeons,  a  piece  of 
"enterlarded  bacon,"  and  three  or  four  onions.  Each  ingre- 
dient, beginning  with  the  beef  and  ending  with  the  onions, 
is  to  be  thrown  into  the  pot  at  such  a  time  that  all  may 
be  completely  boiled  at  the  same  moment,  much  on  the 
principle  on  which,  if  you  want  to  hatch  both  duck's  eggs 
and  hen's  eggs  under  the  same  bird,  you  put  the  hen's  eggs 
beneath  her  a  week  later  than  the  duck's  eggs.  About  half 
an  hour  before  the  oglia  is  cooked,  "a  porrenger  full"  of  the 
broth  is  to  be  taken  out,  flavoured  with  pepper,  salt,  five  or  six 
cloves,  and  a  nutmeg,  and  then  poured  back  again.  Here  is  an 
early  form  of  meat-juice  named  Pressis  Nourissant.  Barely  half- 
roast  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  piece  of  veal,  and  a  capon  ;  then  "  squeeze 
all  their  juyce  in  a  press  with  screws  "  ;  add  the  juice  of  an  orange, 
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and  slightly  -warm.  "  The  Queen  mother  used  this  in  stead  of  a 
supper,"  and  we  are  told  that  it  has  cured  people  suffering  from 
consumption — a  claim  which  is  now  made  for  certain  modern 
forms  of  meat-juice.  Another  light  but  nourishing  food  was 
Vuova  Lattate,  which  consisted  of  eight  eggs  beaten  up  with 
sugar  and  nutmeg  in  a  quart  of  "  fine  broth." 

After  the  devastation  of  the  phylloxera  we  heard  a  good  deal 
about  wine  being  made  in  France  from  dried  raisins  imported 
from  other  countries.  There  was  nothing  very  new  in  this. 
More  than  two  centuries  ago  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  gave  a  receipt  for 
making  Stepponi,  a  wine  manufactured  from  "  Raisins  of  the 
Sun,"  or  what  we  should  call  simply  raisins.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, he  also  tells  us  how  to  make  cherry,  strawberry,  and  other 
nome-made  wines.  It  seems  scarcely  wholesome  even  to  read  of 
these  things  without  taking  a  liqueur-glass  of  old  cognac. 


"AT  THE  GATES  OF  GATH." 

OUR  esteemed  and  nicely-printed  contemporary  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  a  paper  of  unexceptionable  politics  and  high  prin- 
ciples, Las  "  nodded  "  somewhat  strangely  by  the  agency  of 
the  "  young  man  "  who  dispenses  information  and  opinions  on 
forthcoming  publications  from  a  desk  facetiously  termed  "A 
Philistine  Book  Room."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the 
Philistine,  having  lurked  for  some  years  under  many  disguises 
in  Clapham  and  Camden  Town,  has  taken  heart  again,  even  so 
far  as  to  label  himself  with  an  effrontery  worthy  of  an  Austra- 
lian vintage,  and  that  he  has  gained  nothing  of  "  sweetness  or 
light "  during  his  retirement  the  following  paragraph — which  we 
quote  in  extenso — will  show  : — 

The  literary  gossips  announce  a  new  "series,"  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  the  first  volume  of  which  will  include  selections  from  Lewis's 
Monk,  Mrs.  RadclinVs  novels,  and  from  Maturin's  Melmoth.  Few  bolder 
speculations  have  been  hatched  if  the  first  volume  be  a  fair  specimen. 
Reprints  in  full  of  the  Monk  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  might  have  a  success — 
indeed  there  has  always  been  a  certain  demaud  in  Holywell  Street  and 
elsewhere  for  "  unabridged  "  copies  of  the  former,  and  at  a  good  price  too. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  can  make  the  flesh  creep  and  the  blood  curdle — none  better  ; 
but  Maturin  !  and  Melmoth  !  It  is  hard  on  Lewis  and  the  lady  to  be 
caged  in  company  with  their  caricature.  Mr.  Saintsbury's  taste  is  truly 
catholic,  but  will  he  find  acceptance  for  much  of  this  kind  of  fustian,  which 
the  editor  of  that  admirable  book,  Chambers's  Cychpaidia  of  Literature, 
quotes  as  one  of  the  more  "  carefully  finished  and  well-drawn  "  passages  in 
Melmoth  ? 

"A  Lady's  Chamber  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
'"I 'am  weary,'  said  the  lady;  'disarray  me  for  rest.  But  there, 
Claudine,  be  near  me  when  I  sleep  ;  I  love  thee  well,  wench,  though  I 
have  not  shown  it  hitherto.  Wear  this  carkanet  for  my  sake ;  but  wear 
it  not,  I  charge  thee,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Paladour.  Now  read  me  my 
riddle  once  more,  my  maidens ' — as  her  head  eank  on  the  silken  pillow — 
'  how  may  ladies  sink  most  sweetly  into  their  first  slumber  ?  '  " 

We  were  under  the  impression  that  it  is  generally  considered 
good  manners  to  postpone  giving  an  opinion  on  a  book  until  it 
has  appeared ;  but  we  can  easily  forgive  the  paragraphist's 
defective  behaviour  and  his  sneer  at  "  catholicity  of  taste "  on 
account  of  the  delightful  catholicity  of  ignorance  which  this 
effusion  discovers.  It  is  impossible  to  repress  a  smile  at  the 
delicious  naivete"  with  which  the  writer  drops  his  encyclo- 
paedia on  one's  toes  without  being  able  to  quote  it  accu- 
rately. The  cyclopaedia  to  which  he  pays  so  delicate  a*  com- 
pliment, quoting  it  as  the  source  of  his  information,  tells  us 
the  extract  from  Maturin  is  from  "  The  Albigenses,"  not  from 
Melmoth.  Cyclopaedias  are  certainly  admirable  books,  none  more 
so  than  Chambers's,  but  they  are  dangerous  weapons  for  the 
amateur  or  the  youthful  hunter  in  the  fields  of  literature  to 
play  with.  Moreover,  it  is  not  usual  to  record  your  opinion  of  a 
writer  none  of  whose  works  you  have  read  save  an  extract  in  a 
dictionary,  and  in  a  brazen  manner  to  make  the  dictionary  re- 
sponsible for  a  clumsy  blunder  :  or  rather  it  is  usual,  but  you 
conceal  the  extent  of  your  investigations. 

So  very  little  is  known  of  Maturin  that  mistakes  about  him 
are  perfectly  natural  and  quite  pardonable  in  any  one ;  but  when 
the  young  Philistine  intends  writing  of  him  again,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  add  some  of  his  despised  works  to  the  Book  Room.  Or 
if  they  are  unprocurable,  perhaps  the  complete  reprint  of  Melmoth 
which  Mr.  Bentley  promises  may  be  no  unwelcome  addition  to 
those  crowded  and  encyclopaedia-weighted  shelves.  Let  the 
young  Philistine  (we  believe  he  is  only  a  common  Midianite) 
know  that  Melmoth  in  reality  has  very  little  in  common  with  the 
novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  though  it  shows  indubitable  traces  of  her 
influence,  and  it  resembles  Godwin's  St.  Leon  far  more  than 
Lewis's  Monk.    It  is  not  a  story  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Yet  it  has  been  assumed  by  encyclopaedia  upon  cyclopaedia — 
cyclopaedias  that  even  the  writer  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  is  guiltless 
of  possessing — that  Melmoth  was  a  mere  pastiche  of  Radcliffe 
horrors.  The  forthcoming  selections  will,  let  us  hope,  remove  this 


vulgar  error.  One  of  the  few  books  of  Maturin  now  easily 
obtainable  is,  curiously  enough,  his  first  and  early  effort  Montorio, 
which  was  written  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  It  was  reviewed 
favourably  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  though 
he  censured  the  author  for  perpetuating  the  faults  of  the  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  so  many  critics, 
including  our  Midianite,  have  dubbed  Maturin  a  caricature  of 
"  Lewis  and  the  lady." 

The  Albigenses,  however,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
works  of  either  "  Lewis  "  or  "  the  lady."  It  was  Maturin's  last 
book,  published  in  1824,  the  year  of  his  death,  when  his  early 
predilections  were  beginning  to  give  way  in  favour  of  the  new 
style  of  romance.  If  it  belongs  to  any  school,  it  belongs  to  that 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself.  In  France,  where  it  was  translated 
with  the  rest  of  his  books,  it  was  very  popular — as  all  of  them 
were  across  the  Channel.  And  Mme.  Tastu,  a  poetess  of  the 
early  Romantic  Movement,  wrote  a  paraphrase,  in  verse,  of  the 
very  passage  quoted  by  Chambers,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Chambre 
de  la  Chatelaine — Imitation  de  Maturin."  She  was  not  indebted 
to  Chambers  in  any  way  whatever. 

Putting  aside  the  errors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  which  we  have 
taken  occasion  to  correct,  and  admitting  the  absurdity  of  a 
language  that  used  to  pass  in  Scott's  day  as  appropriate  to  the 
middle  ages,  would  it  be  fair  to  condemn  Scott  because  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  was  used  in  Ivanhoe  ?  or  to  condemn 
Ivanhoe  (which  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  assume  the  writer 
in  the  Anti-Jacobin  to  have  read)  on  the  strength  of  a 
similar  quotation  ?  The  Philistine  who  takes  Mrs.  Radcliffe  under 
his  protection  talks  of  "  Lewis  and  the  lady"  much  as  a  shop- 
assistant  might  beseech  a  Bank-holiday  crowd  to  show  consider- 
ation for  his  female  companion.  These  estimable  novelists,  if 
they  sutler  when  compared  to  Maturin,  do  not  lose  much  from 
expurgation.  Some  enterprising  publisher  may,  perhaps,  reprint 
a  special  and  unabridged  edition  of  the  Monk  (25  copies  only. 
None  for  America)  on  hand-made  paper,  to  meet  the  literary 
appetite  of  the  critic  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  ;  and  his  flesh  may 
creep  and  his  blood  may  curdle  over  the  naughty  story  of  Am- 
brosio  and  Matilda.  This  paragraphist  of  to-day,  for  whom  all 
roads  lead  to  Gath,  has  taken  a  cheap  literary  excursion 
to  Ashdod,  the  "  market  overt "  of  indifferent  learning  and 
inaccurate  information ;  his  learning  consists  of  the  title-pages 
of  new  French  novels  and  the  backs  of  old  English  romances, 
with  Chambers's  Cyclopedia  for  times  of  difficulty.  When  he 
next  goes  in  search  of  unabridged  editions  he  should  learn  the 
difference  (we  cannot  believe  he  knows  it)  between  The  Con- 
fessions of  Maria  Monk  and  the  Monk  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis. 
The  former,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  is  an  "admirable  book"  in  its 
way,  just  as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Bradshaw,  and  the 
ABC  Railway  Guide  are  in  theirs.  The  shade  of  Canning  may 
have  shuddered  or  chuckled  at  a  paragraph  bursting  with  ill- 
assorted  ignorance,  from  the  pen  of  a  Philistine  whose  library  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  is  so  singularly  incomplete. 


LA  BASOCHE. 

THE  policy  of  selecting'one  of  the  most  recent  successes  of  the 
Paris  Opera  Comique  as  the  second  work  produced  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera  House  is  one  which  might  readily  suggest 
unfavourable  comments  to  the  small  body  of  musicians  who  look 
upon  the  nationality  of  a  composer  as  of  greater  importance  than 
the  quality  of  his  work.  In  face  of  the  brilliant  success  which 
Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  scored  last  Tuesday  evening,  the  majority  of 
such  grumblers  will  probably  be  silenced.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  clever  manager  deserves  a  word  of  commendation  for  having 
been  guided  in  his  choice  solely  by  questions  of  musical  and 
dramatic  merit.  Music  should  be  of  no  nationality,  and  native 
talent  can  be  as  well  taught  the  road  to  success  by  the  example 
of  what  has  found  favour  with  foreign  audiences  as  by  the  costly 
experience  of  its  own  failures.  In  going  to  the  Op<5ra  Comique 
for  a  successor  to  Ivanhoe  Mr.  Carte  has  shown  a  wise  discretion ; 
for  nowhere  else  in  Europe  does  anything  like  a  living  school  of 
opera  exist,  and  the  qualities  which  flourish  there  are  precisely 
those  in  which  the  young  school  of  English  operatic  writers  has 
hitherto  shown  itself  most  wanting.  Some  disappointment  at 
seeing  what  proposed  to  be  the  home  of  English  opera  occupied 
by  so  thoroughly  French  a  work  as  La  Basoche  may  be  natural ; 
but  the  lesson  is  one  to  be  taken  to  heart  and  profited  by. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  M.  Messager's  opera  is  by  any 
means  a  great  work,  for  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Its  form 
is  conventional,  and  there  is  no  attempt  in  it  to  strike  out  a 
new  development  of  the  lyrical  drama.  The  composer  first 
won  some  reputation  as  a  writer  of  ope'ra-bouffes,  and  he  has 
not  altogether  succeeded  in  shaking  off  his  earlier  style.  The 
libretto,  though  ingenious  and  full  of  incident,  does  not  attempt 
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any  subtle  characterization  or  depth  of  poetical  fancy.    It  is 
constructed  much  upon  the  same  lines  as  were  followed  by 
Scribe;  and  the  whole  work,  with  its  spoken  dialogue  and  set 
«ongs  and  concerted  pieces — sometimes  interfering  considerably 
with  the  dramatic  action — is  a  typical  example  of  a  school  which 
is  by  no  means  young.    Yet,  in  spite  of — or  perhaps  because  of — ■ 
this,  La  Basoche  is  a  delightful  opera,  and  will  bear  repeated 
hearing.    It  possesses  that  indefinable  quality  of  style,  the  secret 
of  which  seems  only  to  be  possessed  by  French  composers.    It  is 
'this  quality  which  is  its  distinguishing  feature,  and  the  presence 
of  which  would  atone  for  far  more  defects  than  can  be  detected 
in  M.  Messager's  score  by  the  severest  of  critics.  From  first  to  last 
<the  work  is  full  of  graceful  and  delicate  melody,  the  music  is 
always  thoroughly  vocal,  and  the  dramatic  situations  are  treated 
with  consummate  skill,  yet  without  the  least  touch  of  exaggera- 
tion.   The  book,  for  which  M.  Albert  Carre  is  responsible,  turns 
-upon  an  imaginary  adventure  of  Mary  Tudor,  the  sister  of 
'Henry  VIII.,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Louis  XII.  The 
young  Princess,  tired  of  waiting  for  her  elderly  bridegroom,  visits 
Paris  in  disguise,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  who 
was  sent  to  England  to  marry  her  by  proxy.    The  Princess  re- 
solves to  spend  the  night  at  the  hostelry  of  the  "  Pewter  Platter," 
from  the  window  of  which  she  sees  Clement  Marot,  the  newly- 
elected  King  of  the  Basoche,  the  guild  of  lawyers  which  exercised 
■such  extraordinary  power  in  mediaeval  Paris.  As  Clement  wears  a 
crown  and  royal  robes,  Mary  mistakes  him  for  her  future  husband, 
and  invites  him  to  supper  at  the  inn.    But  Clement  is  already 
married  to  a  peasant-girl,  Colette,  who  has  come  to  seek  him  in 
Paris,  where  she  has  taken  the  situation  of  servant  at  the  same  inn 
at  which  the  Princess  and  the  Duke  are  staying.    It  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  Basoche  that  its  King  should  be  a  bachelor,  and  Clement 
has  been  forced  in  consequence  to  deny  that  Colette  is  his  wife ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke,  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
-says  that  he  and  the  Princess  are  married.    Matters  promise  to 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  Duke  hurries  off  to  inform  King 
Louis  that  his  bride  is  staying  in  disguise  at  the  inn ;  but  when 
•an  escort  arrives  to  conduct  her  to  the  Palace,  she  has  been  forced 
to  fly  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  Clement's  unruly  subjects,  while 
<Colette,  who,  like  Mary,  has  taken  the  King  of  the  Basoche  for 
the  King  of  France,  confesses  that  she  is  the  disguised  Queen,  and 
is  accordingly  taken  in  State  to  the  Palace.    The  imbroglio  is 
admirably  sustained  until  the  last  act,  when  Mary  and  Colette, 
.both  dressed  in  Royal  robes,  meet  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palace ; 
.the  final  denoument  is  postponed  until  the  last  moment,  and  when 
it  does  come  is  commendably  short. 

The  plot — which  is  more  ingenious  than  would  appear  from  this 
-brief  summary — affords  admirable  opportunities  for  picturesque 
stage-effects,  and  in  this  respect  the  performance  at  the  English 
.Opera  House  far  surpasses  that  given  when  the  work  was 
originally  produced  at  Paris  last  year.  Not  only  are  the  three 
.set  scenes  in  which  the  three  acts  take  place  extremely  beautiful, 
but  the  dresses  of  the  period  and  many  minor  details  have 
been  reproduced  with  singular  accuracy  and  completeness.  The 
atage-management  is  admirable  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
Mr.  Hugh  Moss,  under  whose  direction  the  work  has  been 
mounted.  The  scene  in  the  inn,  where  the  students  carry  off 
their  King  to  the  catching  "  Song  of  the  Basoche,"  provoked 
quite  a  storm  of  applause,  and  no  less  good  was  the  beautiful 
mounting  of  the  last  act.  Of  the  performers  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  to  Miss  Lucile  Hill— the  Colette— and  Mr.  David 
Bispham — the  Duke  de  Longueville.  The  former  acted  and  sang 
charmingly  throughout  and  was  a  better  representative  of  the  part 
than  Mme.Mole-Truffier,  who  filled  it  at  Paris.  Especially  good  was 
her  singing  of  the  graceful  Pastoral,  "  Once  there  was  a  Shepherd 
Maid,"  while  in  the  scenes  where  she  renounces  Marot,  and  again 
where  she  is  presented  to  King  Louis,  her  acting  was  marked  by 
real  merit.  Mr.  Bispham's  Duke,  though  the  part  is  not  very 
important,  was  made  conspicuous  by  the  ability  with  which  it 
was  played  and  sung.  The  temptation  to  buffoonery  in  the  cha- 
racter was  never  for  a  moment  indulged  in;  but  it  was  played 
throughout  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  comedy,  while  the  three  ex- 
cellent songs — some  of  the  best  numbers  of  the  work — were  so 
admirably  sung  that  they  had  to  be  repeated.  Miss  Esther  Palliser 
/made  a  very  attractive  Mary  Tudor,  but  an  apology  was  made  for 
her  on  the  ground  of  indisposition.  In  spite  of  this,  she  acquitted 
herself  very  well,  though  the  music  is  written  for  a  lighter  quality 
of  voice  than  she  possesses.  Her  Bravura  Song  in  the  first 
act  is  much  the  weakest  number  of  the  work,  and  might  well  be 
omitted;  but  her  share  in  the  clever  Supper  Trio  and  the  duet 
between  the  two  Queens  in  the  last  act  was  thoroughly  well 
done.  Mr.  Ben  Davies  sang  the  music  of  Clement  Marot  to 
perfection,  though  he  is  too  ponderous  in  manner  and  appearance 
to  be  an  ideal  King  of  the  Basoche.  As  Jean  l'EveilkS,  a  minor 
-character  with  some  charming  music  to  sing,  Mr.  Kenningham 
.showed  a  distinct  advance  upon  his  performance  in  Ivanhoe,  sing- 
.ing  and  acting  very  brightly  and  well.    Mr.  John  Le  Hay's  I 


Master  Guillot,  the  landlord,  is  rather  out  of  keeping,  and  seems 
to  have  stepped  out  of  one  of  the  many  ope>a-bouffes  which  have 
been  seen  of  late  years.  Mr.  Burgon  makes  a  good  King  Louis, 
and  Mr.  Copland  does  what  is  possible  with  the  small  part  of 
Roland,  Marot's  rival  for  the  throne  of  the  Basoche.  The  orchestra 
is  admirable,  and  it  seems  almost  a  pity  that  it  should  not  have 
the  chance  of  displaying  its  quality  by  playing  the  graceful 
Passepied  as  an  entr'acte  to  Act  iii.,  as  was  done  in  Paris,  instead 
of  making  it  an  accompaniment  to  a  dance  on  the  stage.  The 
male  part  of  the  chorus  is  very  good,  but  the  soprani  are  rather 
hard  in  quality,  and  the  delightful  little  chorus  in  the  first  act, 
"  'Tis  noon,"  missed  much  of  its  effect  by  being  sung  far  too  loud. 
The  whole  opera  was  received  with  unqualified  marks  of  success, 
and  bids  fair  to  become,  as  it  deserves,  as  great  a  favourite  in 
London  as  it  has  been  in  Paris. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  at  last  had  a  week's  respite  from  rain,  as  the  anti- 
cyclone which  appeared  in  the  north,  at  the  beginning  of 
last  week,  has  maintained  its  position  ever  since,  having  some- 
times advanced  southwards  and  then  retreated  again.  The  result 
to  us  in  the  south  of  England  has  been  a  coldish  east  wind,  and 
during  the  entire  week  nothing  but  a  few  drops  of  misty  rain  has 
been  reported  from  any  station  in  these  islands.  That  which  fell 
in  London  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  was  apparently  caused 
by  an  attempt  to  form  a  depression  over  the  south-east  of 
England,  which,  however,  came  to  nothing.  In  France  the 
weather  has  been  equally  dry,  except  in  the  extreme  south, 
where,  at  Perpignan  and  Nice,  heavy  falls  were  reported  in  the 
middle  of  last  week.  From  this  welcome  change  of  weather  we 
may  hope  that  some  abatement  of  the  recent  floods  has  taken 
place.  Apparently  they  have  been  just  as  serious  in  the  south 
of  France  as  with  us.  We  spoke  last  week  of  unusual  heat 
for  October  at  Vienna.  The  change  came  on  the  28th  and 
29th,  when  the  thermometer  at  8  a.m.  was  200  F.  lower  than 
its  reading  on  the  27th.  The  maximum  on  Thursday  was  460, 
while  on  the  previous  Tuesday  it  had  been  68°.  This  change 
was  accompanied  by  snow,  and  we  see  from  the  newspapers 
that  further  eastwards,  near  Sofia,  the  fall  was  extremely  heavy, 
sufficient  to  block  the  Orient  Express.  Our  temperatures  in 
these  islands  have  been  low,  but  not  unseasonably  so  ;  at  no  station 
has  the  maximum  thermometer  reached  6o°  since  the  28th,  and 
in  the  north  the  reading  has  frequently  been  below  500  during 
the  week.  On  Saturday  night  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  in 
London  and  all  other  inland  stations,  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
fell  below  320.  Similar  readings  were  taken  also  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  During  all  the  week,  as  is  usual  with  anticyclonic 
conditions  in  these  islands,  strong  westerly  winds,  at  times  rising 
to  a  gale,  have  been  reported  from  the  coast  of  Norway  wiihin 
the  Arctic  Circle.  There,  too,  there  has  been  some  rain,  bur 
not  of  much  consequence. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THE  fact  that  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  better  to  illustrate 
his  theories  as  to  how  a  play  should  be  written,  acted,  and 
staged,  had  secured  the  Avenue  Theatre  as  the  scene  of  his  experi- 
ments in  author-management,  accounts  for  the  interest  taken  in  the 
first  performance  of  The  Crusaders  on  Monday  night.  Mr.  Jones's 
"  Crusaders  "  are  simply  a  set  of  would-be  social  reformers  who 
have  figured  in  innumerable  plays,  since  Moliere  first  introduced 
them  to  the  stage.  Only  the  other  day  we  laughed  at  them  in 
Pailleron's  Le  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie  ;  but  in  that  brilliant  comedy 
they  one  and  all  helped  on  the  action  of  the  play,  whereas  in  Mr. 
Jones's  piece  they  mostly  fetter  its  development  by  their  incessant 
and  irrelevant  chatter.  At  least  a  third  of  them,  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  story,  might  be  omitted  with  advantage, 
for  they  merely  overcrowd  the  background  of  a  comedy  which  is 
singularly  deficient  in  defined  interest,  both  in  plot  and  charac- 
terization. 

The  object  of  this  piece  is  the  exposure  of  the  vanities  and 
vices  of  a  number  of  shallow-minded  people  who  have  more 
money  and  leisure  than  common  sense,  and  who  think  they 
can  reform  London  by  the  means  of  blue  satin  prospectuses, 
aristocratic  patronage,  and  rose  plantations.  Into  their  floral 
Eden  on  Wimbledon  Common  the  Serpent  steals  very  much 
as  it  does  in  Sardou's  Am  Intimes,  and  in  an  exceedingly 
perilous  scene  at  the  close  of  the  second  act  the  fair  widow, 
whose  fabulous  wealth  supplies  these  affected  idlers  with  money 
to  carry  out  their  puerile  schemes  for  London's  benefit,  very 
nearly  falls  the  victim  of  a  young  rascal  who  has  the  audacity, 
when  forcing  the  casement  of  her  bedroom,  to  exclaim,  "  After 
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all,  the  game  is  -worth  the  candle."  The  lady,  however, 
escapes  from  harm,  and,  as  the  curtain  falls,  rushes  down  the 
verandah  steps  to  fall  clamouring  for  protection  at  a  neighbour's 
door.  In  this  scene  at  least  Mr.  Jones  showed  that  the  old  Adam 
is  not  dead  in  him.  The  audience,  although  a  little  alarmed  as 
to  what  might  happen,  very  quickly  recognized  their  favourite 
melodramatist,  and  for  the  first  time  during  the  evening  applauded 
heartily.  In  the  last  act  the  reputation  of  the  lady  is  vin- 
dicated ;  but,  whether  she  marries  her  priggish  lover,  a  poetical 
reformer  from  Peckhani  Rye,  or  not,  is  left  in  mysterious  uncertainty. 
This  poet  of  Peckham  is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  but  he  has  very  little 
to  do  except  to  look  intense,  wear  shabby  clothes  and  muddy 
boots  in  the  elegant  drawing-room  of  his  patroness,  and  deliver 
himself  of  carefully  selected  phrases  from  the  works  of  Schopen- 
hauer, Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Mr.  II.  A.  Jones.  When  this 
conceited  fellow  is  not  preaching  he  is  making  that  violent 
kind  of  theatrical  iove  which  a  final  and  emphatic  appeal  to  the 
Divinity  occasionally  saves  from  bathos.  There  are  two  heroines  in 
this  piece.  The  first  is  Mrs.  Cynthia  Greenslade,  the  wealthy  philan- 
thropist who  vacillates  between  her  two  swains — the  loud-voiced 
shabby  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  of  Whitechapel,  and  the  elegant 
dandy  whose  only  claim  to  honour  is  his  title  as  the  second 
son  of  an  earl.  This  lady,  who  inhabits  a  mansion  in  Mayfair, 
designed  and  decorated  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Mr.  W. 
Morris,  wears  correspondingly  lovely  tea-gowns,  and  is  fashion- 
ably sentimental.  She  is  not  a  very  interesting  young 
woman,  although  Miss  Winifred  Emery  looks  sweetly  forlorn 
in  her  snowy-white  angel  sleeves.  The  second  heroine,  Una 
Dell,  is  a  beautiful  young  lady  who  wears  sage-green 
cloaks  and  white-satin  garden-hats,  and  poses  as  a  doleful 
reformer  of  society.  She  is  devoted  to  miners  on  strike  and 
to  the  denizens  of  the  East  End,  and  whenever  the  Peckham 
poet  manifests  the  least  inclination  to  stop  ranting  and  take 
life  a  little  more  easily,  she  forthwith,  as  it  were,  winds  him 
up,  and  starts  him  off  again  to  fight  his  windmills  and  make 
himself  generally  troublesome.  Miss  Olga  Brandon  was  the  actress 
who  had  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  this  character  tolerable. 
To  Lady  Monckton  fell  the  pleasant  duty  of  representing  the 
only  natural  character  save  one — Lord  Burnham — in  the  piece. 
Her  admirable  Mrs.  Blake  is  a  possible  woman ;  and  we  felt  far 
more  interest  in  her  very  human,  but  snobbish,  love  of  duchesses 
than  we  did  in  all  the  heroics  of  Una  Dell  and  Philos  Ingarfield 
of  Peckham  put  together.  The  unction  of  Mr.  Palsam,  the 
sycophantic  busybody  of  the  piece,  very  neatly  played  by  Mr. 
Weedon  Grossmith,  is  too  evident.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Burnham,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil,  is  a  capital  study  from  life  in  Mr.  Jones's  best  style. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Dick  Rusper  of  Mr. 
Yorke  Stephens,  who,  however,  acted  the  part  as  well  as  it  de- 
served. Mr.  Lewis  Waller  was  altogether  too  declamatory  as 
Philos  Ingarfield,  the  self-constituted  reformer.  Burge  Jawle, 
the  great  pessimist  and  philosopher,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plot ;  and  his  obese  stupidity,  his  constant  allusion  to  the  "  slow- 
ness of  his  vital  processes,"  and  his  Fat-Boy-in-P«V,A?«c/i:-like  trick 
of  dropping  off  to  sleep  on  every  possible  opportunity,  are  too  ridi- 
culous to  be  amusing.  The  rest  of  the  characters  are  the  merest 
outlines ;  but  they  were,  one  and  all,  well  played.  We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  record  the  success  of  The  Crusaders.  Hitherto  Mr. 
H.  A.  Jones  has  been  singularly  lucky  in  the  production  of  his 
plays — a  fortunate  circumstance  which  he  probably  owes  not  a 
little  to  the  advice  and  experience  of  the  skilled  actors  and 
managers  who  have  hitherto  secured  them.  As  to  the  mise-en- 
scene  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  His  stage  decorations 
are  in  the  best  taste.  Wre  have  rarely  seen  anything  more  truly 
artistic  than  the  interior  of  Mrs.  Greenslade's  drawing-room  in 
Mayfair,  or  more  picturesque  than  the  fairy-like  rose  garden  on 
Wimbledon  Common. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  silent  pantomime  of  L Enfant  Prodiyue 
to  the  screaming  farce  of  The  Planter,  now  replacing  it  on  the 
boards  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre.  The  piece  has  been 
adapted  by  Mr.  W.  Yardley  from  La  Plantation  Thomassin 
of  Ordonneau.  This  amusing  trifle  in  three  acts  is  superbly 
mounted,  and,  although  the  situations  are  complicated  and 
impossible  enough  to  please  the  most  inveterate  lover  of 
mystery,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  usual  hide-and-seek 
and  many-door  business  of  the  so-called  farcical  comedy.  To 
those  who  only  care,  in  an  evening's  amusement,  for  a  hearty 
laugh  at  absurdities,  The  Planter  may  be  safely  recommended  ; 
but  those  who  look  for  sterling  comedy  had  better  stay  away. 
The  acting  is  good  enough,  though  not  much  scope  is  given  to 
the  players.  Mr.  Fred  Kaye,  however,  as  the  Scotchman  Mac- 
Haddock,  is  extremely  funny,  and  Mr.  Groves  is  very  amus- 
ing as  the  planter  Don  Lopez.  As  the  conventional  liar  Mr. 
Warren  was  scarcely  successful.  The  ladies'  parts  call  for  little 
comment.  Miss  Natalie  Brande  has  looks  and  much  intelligence 
in  her  favour,  and  should  do  well  in  the  future.    Miss  Helen 


Forsyth  is  a  charming  Mrs.  Robinson,  while  Mine.  Amadi  suc- 
cessfully exaggerates  the  irrepressible  mother-in-law.  Cut  and 
played  close,  the  piece  will  probably  succeed. 

Mr.  Murray  Carson  has  relinquished  his  part  of  Napoleon  in 
A  Royal  Divorce  to  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  who,  although  he  does 
not  look  particularly  like  Bonaparte,  acts  it  splendidly.  Miss 
Grace  Hawthorne's  Josephine  seems  to  have  gained  in  grace  and 
strength  by  association  with  so  fine  an  artist. 

Of  readings  and  recitations  we  have  had  not  a  few  during  the 
week.  On  Tuesday  Mrs.  Howard  Paul  (Miss  Arthur)  made  a 
very  successful  appearance,  under  the  auspices  of  her  teacher, 
Miss  Leicester,  at  St.  James's  Hall.  At  the  Crystal  Palace 
a  very  remarkable  Shakspearian  reader,  Mr.  Ellaby,  appeared 
and  recited  in  excellent  style  and  taste  selections  from  Coriolanus. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  his  recital,  and  in  answer 
to  the  cry  of  "  More,  more "  from  his  audience,  Mr.  Clifford 
Harrison  has  promised  two  extra  afternoons  to  his  friends  and. 
admirers,  to-day  and  next  Saturday,  the  14th.  Mr.  Clifford' 
Harrison  is  one  of  those  rare  artists  who,  notwithstanding  his 
success,  is  never  satisfied  with  himself,  and  so  makes  fresh  ad- 
vances in  his  art  in  each  of  his  series  of  recitals. 

To-night  a  new  play  by  the  late  Mr.  Mark  Quinton  and  Mr. 
Henry  Hamilton,  entitled  Lord  Anerley,  will  be  produced  by 
Mr.  James  Alexander  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre. 

The  "  second  edition"  of  Joan  of  Arc,  as  played  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  promises  to  be  a  large  one.  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  at  his 
best,  has  the  very  genius  of  miming.  His  imitation  of  Mile. 
Jane  May  in  pantomime  is  astonishingly  good,  and  his  entrance 
as  Guy  Fawkes  immediately  afterwards  is  the  perfection  of  fooling. 
"Round  the  Town"  is  as  popular  as  ever,  though  it  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  as  popular  as  the  new  song  now  called  "  Jack 
the  Dandy,"  and  perhaps  more  effective  for  the  change  of  name. 
If  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  left  himself  any  hopes  of  a 
political  future,  this  extraordinarily  amusing  song  would  have 
extinguished  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  heard 
it  even  to  imagine  him  in  future  in  any  serious  position,  and 
every  one  will  hear  it.  Mr.  Roberts's  "  quick  changes  "  in  the 
concluding  scene  are  also  most  remarkable.  He  is  ably  supported 
by  M.  Marius,  and  Mr.  Ward  not  only  dances,  but  "  plays  the 
fool,"  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  company  ;  while  the  whole  per- 
formance goes  with  a  swing  that  keeps  the  audience  laughing 
throughout.  The  patrons  of  burlesque  are  singularly  fortunate 
in  being  provided  for  the  winter  with  such  excellent  substitutes 
for  the  company  who  are  generally  allowed  to  be  its  legitimate 
exponents. 

It  would  seem  that  there  could  be  nothing  more  to  say  of  the 
charming — we  use  the  word  advisedly — presentment  of  As  You 
Like  It  by  Mr.  Daly's  Company  of  players.  Yet,  for  two  reasons, 
there  is  more  to  be  said.  Firstly,  the  incomparable  Rosalind  is 
yet  more  incomparable  in  thought  and  finish — notably  in  the 
"  doublet  and  hose  "  scene,  where  a  new  and  finer  touch  disarms 
such  criticism  as  was  made  before.  Secondly,  we  welcome  Mr. 
Sidney  Bowkett's  Oliver  as  a  piece  of  real  and  promising  acting, 
and  Mr.  Tyrone  Power's  Adam  as  a  performance  worthy  of  the 
great  name  that  the  actor  inherits.  Mr.  Drew's  Orlando,  as  before, 
is  complete  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  And  what  Mr.  Drew's  kind 
of  acting  is  and  how  finished  is  known  urbi  et  orbi. 

As  to  the  vexed  pronouncement  of  Rosalind's  name,  a  corre- 
spondent who  signs  himself  Mr.  Rhyming-both-Ways  offers  us 
these  remarks : — 

Single  name  to  double  rhyme — 

"  As  You  Like  It  "  be  the  chime. 

"  Search  the  sunlight,  sift  the  wind, 

Find  me  Shakspeare's  Rosalind !  " 

"  Master,  I  have  marked  your  heed, 

Found  the  poet's  thought  in  deed  ; 

Found  a  pearl  of  womankind 

In  Miss  Rehan's  Rosalind." 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

f  1 1  HE  Monaco  of  M.  Blanc  and  his  fortunate  heirs  and 
-*-  successors  has  much  in  common  with  the  Malta  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  Both  are  singularly  romantic  Mediterranean 
strongholds  which  bid  defiance  to  all  and  sundry.  Three  cen- 
turies ago  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  the  stubborn  bulwarks  of 
the  Christian  faith,  who  successfully  repelled  three  sieges, 
directed  by  the  whole  power  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  In 
the  present  year  of  grace,  the  modern  order  of  Chevaliers 
d' Industrie — for  "  industry  "  need  not  necessarily  imply  dishonest 
dealings — stand  entrenched  behind  charters  and  treaties  agamst 
the  swelling  tide  of  popular  opinion.  Ultimately,  like  the  gallant 
Knights  their  predecessors,  they  will  have  to  go,  no  doubt — and, 
like  the  Knights,  will  leave  memorials  of  their  rule  behind  them. 
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But  in  the  meantime  their  gains  animate  their  courage  in  defence 
of  a  morally  indefensible  monopoly.  It  is  said  that  the  present 
Prince  of  Monaco  would  gladly  sacrifice  his  stipulated  share  in 
the  profits  could  he  only  get  rid  of  his  somewhat  discreditable 
partners  and  patrons.  That  may  well  be,  if  His  Highness  has  a 
conscience  and  recognizes  his  sovereign  responsibilities.  A  bishop, 
if  he  were  sleeping  partner  in  a  distillery  with  tied  gin-palaces, 
might  have  searchings  of  heart  if  he  saw  the  drunkards  reeling  from 
his  doors  and  struggling  home  to  the  battered  bosoms  of  their 
squalid  families.  And  the  Prince,  looking  down  from  his  castle- 
palace,  must  see  and  hear  a  good  deal  of  what  is  passing  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Casino  if  he  is  decently  served  by  his  police.  But, 
speaking  roughly,  he  is  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  principality 
who  wishes  that  the  gamblers  may  go.  His  people  sit  free  of  rates 
and  taxes  in  the  spray  of  those  perpetual  showers  of  gold.  The 
clergy  know  that  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  Administration  are 
open  as  the  day  to  melting  charity ;  tradesmen  sell  fancy  wares  at 
handsome  profits,  and  hotel-keepers,  restaurateurs,  and  the  hirers 
of  villas  take  toll  of  their  clients  almost  as  they  please.  As 
for  the  Administration,  they  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  their 
monopoly,  and  of  the  unrivalled  location  selected  by  M.  Blanc 
with  the  strategical  genius  of  the  great  Napoleon  of  the  tables. 
They  are  making  little  short  of  a  million  per  annum  where  they 
are,  on  a  relatively  moderate  capital ;  and,  even  presuming  they 
were  permitted  to  find  a  pied  a  terre  elsewhere,  any  change  would 
-mean  ruin  and  ultimate  liquidation.  Dispassionate  onlookers 
have  suggested  eligible  alternative  quarters  alike  to  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope  and  to  their  Wickednesses  of  Monte  Carlo.  One 
and  the  other  know  alike  when  they  are  well  off,  and  are  not  to 
be  tempted,  if  they  can  possibly  help  it,  to  Tangiers  or  Lichten- 
stein,  to  Heligoland  or  to  Malta. 

Meantime  the  Administration,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
has  been  keeping  pace  with  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  times. 
It  has  combined  magnificence  and  the  ostentations  of  sumptuous 
architectural  advertising  with  cheeseparing  and  something 
approaching  sharp  practice.  In  the  old  days,  when  there  was 
any  amount  of  competition  between  the  different  German  baths, 
the  buildings  were  handsomely  decorated,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  the  tables  were  generously  managed.  Squabbles  for  small 
stakes  were  frequent  enough  at  roulette ;  for  there  must  always 
be  harpies  of  either  sex  who  seek  a  living  by  clawing  up  the 
winnings  of  others.  At  Homburg  or  Wiesbaden  the  presiding 
croupier  gave  judgments  as  generally  approved  as  that  of 
Solomon.  When  the  sum  in  question  was  simply  a  trifle,  he 
promptly  paid  both  disputants  and  set  the  ball  merrily  a-rolling 
again.  At  Monte  Carlo  the  croupier  haggles  the  matter  out,  and 
the  stakes  are  eventually  awarded  to  the  most  clamorous.  But 
another,  and  a  still  more  striking,  sign  of  the  times  is  that  the 
play  is  being  steadily  democratized.  When  Thackeray  sent  Clive 
Newcome  to  Baden — and  at  Baden  the  roulette  was  played  with 
a  double  zero  as  against  the  single  zero  at  Wiesbaden  and  Hom- 
burg— the  rouge  et  noir  was  the  stand-by  of  the  tables.  The 
patrons  whom  the  croupiers  sought  to  please  and  conciliate  were 
the  Comte  de  Florae  and  Lord  Kew,  or  the  M.  Le  Roy  of  Edmond 
About,  who  ran  right  royally  through  the  sums  he  had  consecrated 
to  the  season's  play,  and  associated  in  the  extremity  of  evil 
case  with  temporarily  beggared  princes  on  the  very  brink 
of  starvation.  The  clientele  who  patronized  the  trente  et 
quarante  gave  pledges  to  lax  respectability  and  to  fortune.  Till 
they  were  cleaned  out,  which  was  pretty  safe  to  come  in  due 
course,  they  took  their  regular  seats  at  the  rouge  et  noir.  When 
they  were  cleaned  out,  they  carried  forward  a  running  account ; 
and  returned  next  year,  like  so  many  autumn  flights  of  swallows, 
ever  hankering  after  the  revenge  that  always  eluded  them.  In 
short,  the  gambling  bank,  like  a  Lombard  Street  bank,  had  its 
regular  and  respected  old  clients,  who  counted  for  so  much  annually 
in  the  books,  and  were  handsomely  considered  if  they  required 
advances.  Down  at  Monte  Carlo  they  seem  to  have  changed  all 
that.  It  is,  we  repeat,  a  very  significant  sign  of  the  altered 
state  of  things  that,  when  the  new  alterations  and  additions 
are  completed,  there  will  be  no  fewer  than  ten  roulette  tables  to 
only  two  of  the  rouge  et  noir.  That  means  that  the  Adminis- 
tration, like  the  management  of  a  penny  paper,  makes  its 
appeals  to  the  many  instead  of  the  few.  The  public  are  by 
no  means  to  be  congratulated  on  the  change  of  policy;  nor 
can  we  wonder  that  neighbouring  countries  begin  to  regard 
that  marine  nook  of  the  Grimaldis  as  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
The  men  who  used  to  drop  the  rouleaux  or  Bank  of  France 
notes  at  rouge  et  noir  could,  for  the  most  part,  and  more 
or  less,  afford  it  Lord  Kew,  who  was  notoriously  sowing  his 
wild  oats,  merely  raised  another  mortgage,  or  was  indebted  for 
temporary  assistance  to  the  liberality  of  his  grandmother.  A 
vaurien  like  Florae,  born  in  a  gambler's  skin,  was  bound  to  go 
to  the  mischief  in  any  case,  unless  he  were  to  be  saved  by  a 
mother's  prayers  and  a  wealthy  marriage.  Those  Jews  who  used 
to  run  over  from  Brussels  to  Spa,  or  from  Frankfort  to  Homburg, 


had  more  faith  in  their  systems  than  in  the  Levitical  Law,  and 
accepted  contrary  chances  with  their  eyes  open ;  for  the  shrewdest 
men  are  in  some  things  the  least  sagacious.  It  was  only  a  case 
of  wolf  eating  wolf  if  the  croupier's  rakes  tore  great  rents  in  their 
bloated  money-bags.  But  the  roulette-table  is  to  the  old  and 
rather  exclusive  rouge  et  noir  what  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank 
is  to  Coutts'  or  Drummonds'.  It  is  meant  for  the  million  and  to 
tempt  all  comers.  No  need,  like  Lady  Glencora,  in  Trollope's 
novel,  to  take  the  leap  that  commits  the  hesitating  neophyte, 
and  drop  shamefacedly  into  a  chair.  You  stealthily  drop  the 
long-fingered  five-franc  piece  over  the  shoulders  of  the  animated 
screen  before  you.  You  lose  the  coin,  and  are  bound  to  get  it 
back  again.  Or  you  win,  and  you  win  again,  and  thenceforth  you 
are  a  gambler,  if  of  speculative  temperament.  Now  it  is  certain  that 
the  excitement  must  be  far  more  intense  if  you  are  staking  what 
you  cannot  afford  to  lose.  If  you  feel  you  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
beggaring  a  family,  the  blood  in  anxious  expectation  must  be 
boiling  at  fever-heat.  It  is  all  very  well  saying  that,  if  Monte 
Carlo  were  to  be  closed  to-morrow,  proprietary  casinos  at  Nice 
would  give  every  facility  to  gaming.  Neither  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  nor  Mr.  Briggs,  who  has  taken  a  consumptive  wife  to  the 
Riviera,  and  who  finds  his  time  hanging  heavy  on  his  hands, 
ever  dream  of  knocking  at  the  doors  of  casinos,  nor  indeed  would 
they  be  welcomed  at  those  hospitable  portals.  But  Tom,  in  a 
stroll  through  the  grand  suites  of  the  casino,  especially  when  he 
has  gone  thither  after  dinner,  is  naturally  tempted  to  try  his  luck. 
And  being  a  determined  young  fellow  like  the  hero  of  Mr.  Toole's 
song,  and  somewhat  pig-headed  into  the  bargain,  he  planks  down 
his  pieces  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile  when  the  luck  is  most  unreason- 
ably running  against  him.  Next  morning  brings  belated  reflection, 
with  the  sure  prospect  of  the  inevitable  bill  and  the  subsequent 
railway  fare.  Perhaps  Tom,  being  a  prosaic  young  Englishman 
and  level-headed,  is  quit  of  his  trouble  for  a  scene  and  a  paternal 
wigging.  But  at  the  best,  as  we  know  by  sad  experience,  the 
gambling  gains  are  like  the  magic  gold  in  the  Oriental  tale  which 
had  changed  to  withered  leaves  before  the  morning.  Had  you 
the  resolution  to  sink  your  winnings  in  a  reserve  fund,  then 
allowing  for  the  percentage  exacted  by  the  play,  and  always  sup- 
posing you  have  fair  luck,  you  might  get  a  deal  of  excitement 
reasonably  cheap.  But  no  economist — no  Christian  economist, 
at  least — can  help  being  demoralized  by  a  run  of  prosperity. 
Perhaps  you  don't  or  can't  go  the  length  of  filling  your 
rooms  with  rare  bijouterie  and  objets  de  vertu  like  the 
famous  bank-breaker,  M.  Garcia,  in  the  flood  of  his  fortunes ;  or 
with  bears  and  pet  monkeys  like  Mr.  James  Dodd.  But  you 
unconsciously  despise  all  petty  economies.  You  turn  up  your 
nose  at  the  cheap  claret  which  used  to  content  you,  and  call 
carelessly  for  champagne,  and  one  half-bottle  of  champagne  leads 
on  to  another,  and  then  when  you  go  down  in  what  Boswell 
euphoniously  called  "  fine  spirits "  to  the  casino,  you  naturally 
leave  your  prudence  with  your  paletot  at  the  door.  This  sup- 
planting of  the  rouge  et  noir  by  roulette  will  be  a  sore  blow  to 
those  veteran  deceives  who  had  infallible  "systems"  for  sale 
which  they  eagerly  offered  to  all  comers.  And,  as  fools  are  more 
plentiful  at  Monte  Carlo  than  in  most  places,  sometimes  these 
unfortunate  old  gentlemen  did  find  a  satisfactory  market  for 
their  wares.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  most  gamblers 
will  agree  with  Charles  Lever  that  there  is  only  a  single  trust- 
worthy system,  and  that  system  is  beyond  mortal  control.  There 
are  moments,  though  they  are  like  angels'  or  like  devils'  visits,  when 
you  feel  that  the  luck  is  yours,  and  that  your  wisdom  is  to  back 
it  boldly.  There  are  times  when  you  feel  you  might  almost  call 
the  cards  or  force  the  revolving  ball  into  your  chosen  number  by 
willing.  But  then  you  might  pass  the  season  in  waiting  for  that 
happy  chance. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

fTIHE  suspension  of  the  Maverick  National  Bank,  in  Boston,  is 
due  rather  to  official  mismanagement  than  to  general  causes. 
The  bank  was  one  of  the  largest  in  New  England ;  its  capital 
and  surplus  profits  amounted  to  about  300,000/.,  and  its  deposits 
reached  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  Our  readers  will  see  trom 
these  figures  how  small  American  banks  are  compared  with  in- 
stitutions in  this  country — a  fact  which  was  brought  out  in  this 
column  a  little  while  ago,  when  comparing  the  national  banking 
system  of  the  United  States  with  our  own  banking  system.  But, 
all  the  same,  the  failure  of  this  national  bank  is  calculated  to 
inspire  apprehension  and  to  weaken  credit,  and  thus  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  a  depressing  effect  throughout  New  England,  or  at  all 
events  in  Massachusetts.  The  bank  formerly  stood  in  high  repu- 
tation, for  its  management  was  believed  to  be  excellent.  But  for 
some  time  past  it  has  been  engaging  in  risky  enterprises,  for  the 
sake  of  enlarging  its  business.  A  week  or  two  since  a  large 
speculator  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  Boston  committed  suicide. 
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It  was  said  that  he  had  sold  securities  on  an  enormous 
scale  which  he  did  not  hold,  and  that  the  market  having  gone 
against  him,  his  losses  were  far  beyond  what  he  could  meet.  It 
was  alleged  also  that  in  some  of  his  operations  he  was  acting  with 
the  President  of  the  Maverick  Bank,  but  the  latter  gentleman 
denied  all  liability,  and  the  dispute  was  supposed  to  induce  the 
speculator  to  commit  suicide.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  the  deceased  operator  and  the 
President  of  the  bank  can  be  known  only  when  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  terminated ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  bank  had  made  large  advances  to  this  operator  and  others 
of  his  class,  and  in  consequence  it  lost  heavily.  Possibly  its 
rumoured  losses  were  not  as  great  as  the  public  believed ;  but,  at 
all  events,  there  was  a  run  upon  the  deposits,  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  sent  an  examiner  to  look  into  the  accounts,  and 
on  his  report  the  bank  was  closed.  As  there  had  been  much  talk 
about  the  institution,  and  a  run  was  actually  going  on,  little 
surprise  was  created  by  the  announcement  that  its  doors  were 
shut,  and  probably  there  will  be  an  early  recovery  from  the 
failure.  It  is  said,  however,  that  some  of  the  shareholders  have 
been  speculating  largely  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  as  they 
will  have  to  pay  calls,  they  may  probably  have  to  close  their 
speculative  accounts,  and  so  there  may  be  a  temporary  disturb- 
ance of  the  stock  market.  It  is  possible  also  that  customers  of 
the  bank  may  be  inconvenienced ;  but  the  worst  consequences 
have  been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the  other  Boston 
banks,  forming  the  Clearing-house  Association.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Maverick  Bank  applied  to  them  for  assistance  last  week, 
but  on  its  accounts  being  looked  into  help  was  refused.  As  soon 
as  the  failure  took  place,  the  other  banks  agreed  to  accept  assign- 
ment of  the  deposits  of  the  Maverick  Bank,  and  to  make  advances 
in  full  upon  them  ;  in  other  words,  the  other  banks  in  Boston 
made  themselves  liable  for  the  Maverick  Bank's  deposits.  As  it 
is  believed  that  the  assets  held  and  the  liabilities  of  the  share- 
holders will  cover  all  losses,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  long- 
continued  disturbance  of  the  market  in  Boston  or  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  incident,  so  far 
as  the  people  of  this  country  are  concerned,  is  the  part 
played  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  When  the  present 
national  banking  system  was  introduced  a  special  official  was 
appointed,  with  very  extensive  powers  of  supervision  and  inter- 
ference in  the  management  of  the  banks,  his  official  title  being 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  He  is  required  to  send  examiners, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  banks  everywhere,  and  these  examiners 
are  to  report  to  him  upon  the  condition  and  business  of  those 
banks.  If  he  thinks  fit,  he  is  empowered  compulsorily  to  close 
any  national  bank ;  and  if  any  such  bank  fails  to  comply  with 
that  provision  of  the  law  which  requires  it  to  hold  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  its  deposits  as  a  reserve,  he  is  entitled  to  call  upon  it 
to  obey  the  law,  and,  if  it  refuses,  he  may  close  the  bank  and 
wind  it  up  after  thirty  days.  As  soon  as  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  became  aware  of  the  discredit  into  which  the  Maverick 
Bank  had  fallen,  he  sent  an  examiner  to  inquire  into  its  accounts, 
and  it  was  on  the  report  of  this  official  that  the  bank  was 
closed.  The  action  of  the  Comptroller  has,  no  doubt,  prevented 
the  bank  from  exhausting  all  its  resources,  and  by  cutting  short 
its  career  the  effect  is  less  disastrous  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been.  But  it  also  shows  us  how  entirely  impossible  it  is  for 
official  supervision  to  prevent  mismanagement.  At  any  time  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  could  through  an  official  examiner 
have  required  better  management  for  the  future,  and  if  his  in- 
structions were  not  obeyed  could  have  shut  up  the  bank  ;  yet  he 
failed  to  do  so  until  a  run  upon  the  deposits  practically  exhausted 
its  resources. 

The  joint-stock  banks  still  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  Bank 
of  England.  Gold  is  being  shipped  in  various  directions,  and  the 
danger  of  crisis  abroad  is  constantly  increasing.  It  would  seem 
clearly  to  be  the  duty,  therefore,  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
money  market  to  support  the  Bank  of  England.  If  the  run  upon 
the  banks  in  Boston  becomes  general,  it  is  certain  that  Boston 
will  draw  money  from  New  York  in  such  large  amounts  that 
the  New  York  demand  for  gold  in  Europe  will  increase.  Gold 
nearly  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  has  been  sent 
this  week  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  more  is  to  follow  ;  while  the  bank 
failure  in  Berlin,  the  difficulties  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  and  the  crisis 
in  Spain  render  it  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  happen  upon 
the  Continent,  and  how  great,  therefore,  may  become  the  Conti- 
nental demand  for  gold.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  joint-stock 
banks  are  competing  recklessly  with  one  another.  They  allege, 
of  course,  that  the  Continental  banks  are  under-bidding  them,  and 
that  even  the  provincial  banks  are  eagerly  taking  bills ;  but  no 
one  who  really  understands  the  position  of  the  City  will  admit 
that  to  be  a  valid  excuse.  The  Continental  banks  have  quite 
enough  to  do  to  accommodate  their  own  customers,  and  cannot 
regulate  the  value  of  money  in  London  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  provincial  banks.    If  the  joint-stock  banks  would  combine 


they  could  control  the  market ;  but  as  they  will  not,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  protect  its  reserve  by  every  measure 
in  its  power.  Unfortunately  the  Directors  shrink  from  the  cost,, 
and  so  rates  are  falling,  and  the  danger  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
market  is  increased. 

The  price  of  silver  has  fallen  this  week  to  433d.  per  oz.  There 
is  no  Continental  demand,  speculation  is  quite  absent,  and  the 
Indian  demand  is  very  small,  while  the  India  Council  is  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  bills  it  sells  every  week. 

The  fresh  revolution  in  Brazil  caused  upon  Wednesday  a 
heavy  fall  in  Brazilian  bonds.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been 
evident  to  every  careful  observer  that  Brazil  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  crisis,  and  though  nobody  expected  the  procla- 
mation of  martial  law,  trouble  of  some  kind  was  inevitable. 
The  European  markets  are  the  less  able  to  bear  this  fresh.- 
difficulty  because  so  many  unfavourable  influences  were  already 
affecting  them.  In  this  column  we  have  frequently  pointed 
out  of  late  that  the  Paris  Bourse  was  rapidly  drifting  into  a 
critical  position.  This  week  the  settlement  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  difficult  one,  and  there  has  been  a  general  fall  in  prices. 
Portuguese  bonds  at  one  time  fell  to  32;  Russian  bonds  have 
likewise  declined ;  and  though  Spanish  have  somewhat  given 
way,  they  have  yet  been  better  supported  than  could  have  been 
expected.  Even  more  critical  has  long  been  the  state  of  the- 
Berlin  Bourse.  It  has  been  known  to  all  well-informed  persons 
that  there  was  an  enormous  lock-up  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
banks,  and  that  an  accident  at  any  time  might  have  the  most 
serious  results.  Nobody,  indeed,  was  prepared  for  the  failure  of 
Hirschfeld  &  Wolf,  a  banking  firm  of  very  high  reputation.  But, 
though  the  exact  form  in  which  the  troubles  might  first  manifest 
themselves  was  unknown,  some  trouble  has  long  been  looked  for,. 
and  it  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  this  failure  is  not  followed  by 
others  still  graver.  German  investments  in  Russia  are  enormous,, 
and  the  famine  there  is  placing  Germany  in  a  most  difficult 
position.  Previously  the  market  had  been  weakened  by  an 
utterly  reckless  speculation  which  had  resulted  in  a  crash  in 
the  industrial  department.  And  the  break-down  in  South- 
America  had  caused  a  great  lock-up  of  capital.  In  France, 
besides  the  bad  harvest  and  the  prospect  of  dear  money,  there- 
is  the  financial  crisis  in  Spain.  The  Bank  of  Spain  has  applied 
to  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  the  Banque  de  Paris  to  renew  two- 
old  loans  of  a  million  each,  due  to  those  houses,  and  has  asked 
the  Messrs.  Rothschild  for  a  fresh  loan  of  two  or  three  millions 
sterling.  At  present  negotiations  are  going  on  for  the  renewal 
of  the  old  loans,  and,  though  they  will  probably  be  renewed,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  fresh  advances  can  be  obtained.  If 
they  are  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Bank  of  Spain  can 
prevent  a  further  great  depreciation  of  its  notes. 

Even  the  American  market  is  not  without  its  troubles.  The 
Boston  bank  failure,  discussed  above,  has  been  followed  by  a 
run  upon  one  of  the  savings  banks,  and  there  are  fears  that  the 
run  may  extend.  Therefore,  the  Boston  banks  are  strengthening 
themselves  by  withdrawing  from  New  York  the  deposits  they 
have  with  the  banks  there.  In  consequence,  the  rate  of  interest 
in  New  York  rose  on  Wednesday,  in  some  cases,  to  1 5  per  cent. 
And  of  course  anxiety  is  increased  by  the  revolution  in  Brazil  and 
by  the  disquieting  news  from  Paris  and  Berlin.  On  the  other 
hand,  gold  is  being  received  from  Europe  in  New  York  in  large 
amounts  and  tends  to  keep  the  market  quiet ;  while  the  exports 
of  grain  are  upon  an  unprecedentedly  large  scale,  and  the  traffic 
returns  of  the  railways  show  immense  increases.  For  the  last 
ten  days  of  October,  for  example,  the  gross  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Milwaukee  Company  was  not  far  short  of  50,000^. 
With  such  an  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country,  and  with  large  receipts  of  gold  from  abroad,  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  expecting  a  return  of  confidence,  unless, 
indeed,  serious  accidents  should  occur  in  Europe. 

The  Russian  Government  this  week  has  prohibited  the  export 
of  all  grain  except  wheat ;  but  the  markets  have  not  been  as 
much  affected  as  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  The 
wheat  market  is  still  quiet  though  firmer. 


The  sharpest  fall  during  the  week  has  been  in  Brazilian  bonds, 
as  was  natural  on  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  announcement 
of  the  proclamation  of  martial  law.  The  Four  per  Cents  closed 
on  Thursday  evening  at  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  as  much  as  7.  The  Four  and  Half  per  Cents  closed' 
at  63J,  a  fall  of  3^.  Portuguese  dropped  about  as  much  as  the 
latter  stock ;  on  Thursday  evening  they  closed  at  33^,  a  fall  of  3! 
compared  with  the  close  on  the  precediEg  Thursday  evening. 
Russian  closed  at  92  J,  a  fall  of  i| ;  French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes 
closed  at  94,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  Spanish  Four  per  Cents  closed  at 
661,  a  fal1  of  f  •  In  Argentine  securities  the  movements  have 
been  irregular,  some  having  advanced  and  some  having  declined, 
while  some  have  remained  stationary.    Thus,  Argentine  Five  per 
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Cent.  Bonds  of  1886  have  not  changed,  comparing  the 
closing  on  Thursday  this  week  with  the  closing  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week;  but  the  Funding  Loan  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  S9b  a  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
evening  of  £,  and  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  31, 
also  a  fall  of  \  ;  while  the  National  Cedulas  of  the  A  series  closed 
at  20.V,  a  rise  of  l\.  Amongst  Argentine  railway  stocks,  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  126-9,  a 
rise  of  as  much  as  5  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
evening,  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  closed  at  73-6,  a  rise 
of  3  ;  while  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Pre- 
ference stock  closed  at  45-9,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  5,  and  Central 
Argentine  closed  at  51-3,  a  fall  of  3.  In  the  American  market, 
taking  the  whole  week  together,  the  movements  have  not  been 
great.  Generally  speaking,  investment  stocks  are  higher  and 
speculative  lower.  Thus  Milwaukee  shares,  which  are  soon 
expected  to  become  dividend-paying  on  account  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  traffics,  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  a  rise  of  f . 
New  York  Central  shares  closed  at  116,  a  rise  of  £  ;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania shares  closed  at  57% ,  a  rise  of  \.  On  the  other  hand,  Erie 
shares  closed  at  30I,  a  fall  of  \;  Denver  shares  closed  at  i8£,  a 
fall  of  % ;  and  Atchison  closed  at  44,  a  fall  of  f.  In  Home 
Railwav  stocks,  generally  speaking,  the  movements  are  upwards. 
There  is  an  advance  of  §,  comparing  the  closing  on  Thursday 
evening  with  the  closing  on  the  preceding  Thursday  evening,  both 
in  London  and  North- Western  and  North-Eastern  Consols  ;  the 
former  closed  at  171$  and  the  latter  at  157J.  Great  Western 
advanced  \,  closing  on  Thursday  at  lj8f ;  and  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  rose  2,  closing  on  Thursday  at  112.  On  the  other  hand 
Consols,  Indian  Three  per  Cent.  Sterling,  and  Rupee-paper  are 
all  \  lower.  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  94}!,  Indian 
Three  per  Cents  at  95f,  and  Four  per  Cent.  Rupee-paper  at  73^. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


THE  ninth  exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil 
Colours  appears  to  us  to  be  a  little  above  the  average.  There 
is  much  sound  and  attractive  painting  here,  several  canvases  of 
important  size,  and  a  great  many  fresh  little  bits  of  landscape, 
with,  of  course,  the  usual  percentage  of  fancy  heads,  hard 
costume-pieces,  and  pathetic  infants.  The  President,  Sir  James 
Linton,  is  guilty  of  one  of  the  fancy  heads — a  "Jessica  "  (244),  of 
painfully  lilac  complexion;  but  he  contributes  another  canvas  of 
far  greater  importance — "The  White  Rabbit"  (358),  a  cottage 
interior  very  cleverly  put  together,  on  a  large  scale,  not  at  all 
like  the  works  of  Sir  James  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The 
"  Pythia "  (97)  of  Mr.  John  Collier  is  the  most  important 
imaginative  composition  in  the  gallery ;  the  prophetess  sits,  in  a 
trance,  on  her  golden  tripod,  in  a  dim  cavern,  with  the  mephitic 
chasm  at  her  feet.  Her  figure  is  very  solidly  and  effectively 
modelled,  and  the  colour  possesses  much  sombre  richness.  Mr. 
Arthur  Hacker's  "Fire  Fancies"  (536)  is  painted  as  if  from 
behind  a  fireplace  ;  a  girl,  with  a  kitten  on  her  lap,  sits  staring 
into  the  flames,  and  the  fire-light  is  suffused  all  over  her — the 
effect  simple  and  excellent.  There  is  great  cleverness  of  genre  in 
Mr.  Edgar  Bundy's  "The  Punch  "  (344) ;  but  the  hideousness  of 
the  shorn  old  gentleman,  without  his  wig,  who  is  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients, is  terrible,  and  shows  want  of  artistic  j  udgment.  Mr.  Doll- 
man's  "  La  Malade  Imaginaire "  (399)  must  be  mentioned,  to 
reprove  the  vulgarity  of  the  theme,  which  is  not  relieved  by 
any  technical  charm  ;  Mr.  Dollman  is  far  too  good  an  artist  to 
sink  to  this  sort  of  thing  unchastized.  "  Day-Dreams  "  (34),  by 
Miss  Henrietta  Rae,  is  an  ideal  head  and  bust  of  a  half-nude 
woman,  interesting  and  skilful  in  treatment;  but  the  "Memo- 
ries "  (47)  of  the  same  artist  is  very  unreal  and  uncomfortable. 
Mr.  Solomon  J.Solomon  exhibits  a  striking  "Study"  (87)  of  a 
sort  of  Icarus,  a  three-quarter  length  of  a  man,  with  wings  at- 
tached, who  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  A  solid,  freshly-coloured 
study  of  a  child  leaning  her  head  on  a  table  beside  a  bowl  of 
flowers  is  the  "Roses"  (181)  of  Mr.  John  II.  Bacon,  a  new 
name  to  us.  A  mild  and  very  large  Academic  canvas  of  a 
harmless  type  is  Mr.  J.  Watson  Nicol's  "  When  a  man's  court- 
ing, the  maid  he  must  please"  (257).  Mr.  Matthew  Hale's  tiny 
pictures  of  primitive  life  are  always  fascinating  ;  in  "A  Fight  on 
the  Sand  Dunes "  (153)  the  wild  men  are  capturing  their  red- 
haired  brides,  and  in  "The  Sea-Wolf's  Captives"  (229)  they  are 
carrying  the  women  off  in  their  boat,  their  knives  held  between 
their  shaggy  lips. 

Of  the  landscapes,  the  most  interesting  is  the  "  Dewy  Morn- 
ing" (147)  of  Mr.  Alfred  East,  an  artist  whose  work  becomes 
steadily  more  accomplished  and  fuller  of  a  slightly  artificial 
beauty.  The  balance  and  proportions  of  this  landscape  could 
hardly  be  more  subtly  conceived.  In  direct  contrast  with  the 
exquisite  artifice  of  Mr.  East  is  the  searching  realism  of  Mr. 


David  Murray.  If  we  may  permit  ourselves  a  conceit,  the  former 
always  paints  in  verse,  the  latter  always  in  prose.  In  "  The  Mill 
Pool "  (292)  of  the  latter  the  details  in  the  grass  are  almost  too 
emphatic,  and  the  sky  too  bright  in  "  The  Rother  at  Pulborough  " 
(12);  but  this  is  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Murray's  anxiety  to  obtain 
a  perfectly  true  effect  of  sparkling  atmosphere,  and  his  fidelity  to 
nature  is  always  refreshing.  "A  Summer  Sea — Connemara" 
(249)  is  a  good  example  of  the  reposeful  open-air  compositions  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Waterlow ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  this  young  painter 
so  easily  satisfied  with  a  repetition  of  his  own  mannerisms.  Mr. 
Charles  Wyllie  takes  "  In  the  golden  lightning  of  the  sunken 
sun"  (419)  a  theme  which  is  hackneyed  enough,  a  little  town  in 
sunshine  across  a  river,  but  treats  it  very  prettily  and  attractively. 
The  same  sort  of  thing,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  not  painted  with 
quite  so  much  refinement,  is  Mr.  Cotman's  "The  Mill  Stream" 
(430).  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes,  who 
has  achieved  a  genuine  success  with  "  The  Goat-Herd  "  (266),  an 
untidy  wilderness  of  a  landscape,  containing  a  peasant  child 
followed  by  three  goats,  admirably  painted ;  the  colour  of  the 
grey  and  russet  background  is  fine  and  melancholy.  A  capital 
interior  is  the  "  St.  Mark's,  Venice  "  (130)  of  Mr.  P.  F.  Bell,  who 
has  well  understood  the  metal  ornament  of  the  walls.  Very 
amusing  genre  is  "  We  are  Seven  "  (285),  by  Miss  Ilelmar  Fisher, 
seven  little  rabbits  all  in  a  row,  huddled  together,  full  face,  in  a 
trough.  It  would  be  wearisome,  we  feel,  to  go  into  fuller  detail 
with  regard  to  a  pleasing,  but  not  excessively  exhilarating,  show. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  is  still  less 
likely  to  be  exhilarating.  We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that 
we  seem  to  mark  an  average  of  excellence  this  year  somewhat 
higher  than  usual.  What  is  depressing  is  the  huge  amount  of 
mediocre  art  which  this  and  similar  exhibitions  display.  Here 
we  find  between  six  and  seven  hundred  pictures,  and  among  them 
all  there  are  not  six  or  seven  which  any  collector  of  taste  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  wish  to  add  to  his  gallery.  The 
principal  room  at  the  British  Society  displays  an  innovation  in 
the  shape  of  white  mounts  to  the  pictures,  and  in  some  cases  of 
white  frames.  Undoubtedly  this  brightens  the  general  effect,  but  it 
gives  in  many  cases  a  trivial  look  to  the  individual  drawings. 
We  have  marked  a  few  works  for  special  comment ;  but,  if  the 
general  average  is  respectable,  few  specimens  rise  above  it.  In 
some  respects  the  most  striking  contribution  is  the  "  Breton 
Courtship  "  (592)  of  Mr.  G.  Sherwood  Hunter.  The  girl,  doing 
nothing,  and  the  lad,  smoking  his  pipe,  sit  in  silence  on  opposite 
sides  of  an  interminable  empty  road.  The  light  in  this  picture 
is  cold  and  photographic ;  but  the  painter  has  obtained  an  effect 
of  reality  that  is  extraordinary.  Another  vigorously,  though 
coarsely,  painted  work  in  the  same  room  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Gordon's 
"  The  Domino  "  (599),  a  man  in  black  velvet  persuading  a  startled 
girl  to  reveal  her  face  to  him. 

Imaginative  art  is  no  longer  encouraged  at  Suffolk  Street ;  but 
Mr.  Cayley  Robinson  is  faithful  to  it  in  his  fantastic  "The 
Ferry  "  (343},  an  oil  sketch  of  a  girl  punting  behind  a  row  of  tall 
martagon  lilies  ;  this  is  not  very  refined  nor  carried  far,  but  it  is 
distinctly  promising.  Another  clever  composition  with  lilies  is  Mr. 
Birkenruth's  "  Amrei's  Garden  "  (373),  in  which  a  tall  girl  in 
white,  who  has  whirled  out  her  dress  like  that  of  a  dancing  dervish, 
turns  her  head  violently  towards  some  tall  white  lilies ;  this  is 
painted  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Sargent.  We  do  not  greatly 
care  for  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis's  enormous  canvas,  "The  Kingdoms  of  the 
Sun  "  (363),  an  azure  sea-piece,  with  a  violent  cascade  of  cold  white 
sunlight  Jailing  on  a  section  of  it.  Mr.  Carlton  Smith's  "  Wait- 
ing" (264),  a  peasant-girl  carrying  a  brass  pot,  is  very  carefully 
painted.  A  clever  effect  of  gulls  on  wide  sands  in  Mr.  C.  M. 
Padday's  "  A  Feathered  Gathering  "  (148)  is  spoiled  by  the 
grocer's  blue  of  the  water.  Mr.  Hubert  Vos's  "  Village  Quack  " 
(m),  an  old  man  in  spectacles  and  a  blue  smock;  Mr.  Val 
Davis's  "  Evening  Calm  after  a  Stormy  Day "  (204),  a  very 
delicately  drawn  vista  of  swollen  waters,  with  a  girl  in  pink 
punting  in  the  foreground ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Bell's  "  As  they  went  down 
into  Egypt"  (218),  a  refined  conception  of  the  sacred  figures 
hastening  under  the  Sphinx  below  a  pale  sky  lull  of  stars;  and 
Mr.  Arnold  Priestman's  "The  Head  of  the  Bay"  (452),  complete 
the  tale  of  works  at  Suffolk  Street  to  which  we  think  it  necessary 
to  draw  attention. 

At  Mr.  Dunthorne's  Gallery  in  Vigo  Street  may  be  seen  a  series 
of  water-colour  drawings  of  ships  and  shipping  on  the  Medway 
and  in  Chatham  Dockyard,  by  Mr.  George  C.  Kerr.  This  artist  is  a 
careful,  conscientious  workman,  who  draws  a  modern  ironclad,  or 
a  Hotchkiss  gun,  in  a  precise  and  unimpassioned  way,  without 
any  toning  down.  To  his  eye  the  white  painted  ironwork  of  a 
revolving  turret,  or  the  heavy  black  sides  of  a  man-o'-war,  are 
objects  not  to  be  shirked  or  even  relieved.  In  "  H.M.S.  '  Medea,' 
48-pounder,  Breech-loader "  (28),  in  which  that  vessel  is  seen 
surrounded  by  a  fluttering  mass  of  bunting,  Mr.  Kerr  allows  him- 
self to  rise  for  once  to  something  a  little  livelier,  and  the  coloured 
flags  wave  bravely  among  the  clouds  of  black  smoke  that  surge 
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out  of  the  great  funnels  of  the  steamers.  But  these  drawings  are 
all  extremely  slight,  although  conscientious,  and  on  such  scanty 
evidence  as  they  supply  we  can  give  no  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
possible  future  of  the  painter. 

At  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  New  Bond  Street  there  is  now  open 
a  collection  of  cabinet  paintings,  in  oil-colours,  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Riviera,  by  Mr.  W.  Logsdail.  The  first  impression  upon  enter- 
ing this  gallery  is  of  a  certain  defiant  hardness,  almost  crudity,  of 
colour.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  those  scenes  in  which  much 
blue  sky  is  displayed  or  in  which  pink  flowers  predominate.  But, 
regarded  more  in  detail,  Mr.  Logsdail's  impressions  are  discovered 
to  be  charming,  and  to  illustrate  forcibly  the  many-sided  aspects  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  from  Hyeres  to  Pegli.  We  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  sharply-defined  outlines  of  the  Esterelles 
mountains;  the  heaped-up  masses  of  architecture  in  the  towns  of 
San  Remo  and  Bordighera;  the  quieter  beauty  of  the  lower 
towns  of  Antibes  and  Albenga  ;  the  twilight  of  the  olive  groves 
about  Mentone,  and  the  garish  brightness  of  the  winter  gardens 
of  the  Riviera.  Charming  also  are  the  many  pretty  views  of  tbe 
coast-line,  with  the  roads  winding  away  up  the  mountain  sides, 
flanked  on  their  higher  slopes  by  trimmed  pines,  and  on  their 
lower  ones  by  palms  and  aloes.  Among  these  views  two  in  par- 
ticular may  be  distinguished — "  From  Beaulieu  to  Bordighera  " 
(29),  which  is  striking  in  the  intensity  of  its  blue  sky  and  rosy- 
chequered  cliffs,  although  the  curved  lines  of  the  sea  near  the 
shore  somewhat  mar  the  general  effect  of  flatness  ;  and  "  Sheep- 
pastures  at  the  Madonna  della  Ruota"  (53),  where  the  dappled 
light  on  the  roughly-foliaged  rocks  is  delicately  rendered. 
"Albenga  from  the  Nerva"  (16),  showing  a  wall  of  opal-hued 
houses  enclosing  a  quiet  turn  of  the  river,  in  the  waters  of  which 
the  town  is  reflected,  is  gem-like  in  colour  ;  while  the  blending  of 
green  and  grey  tones  in  the  old  group  of  oil-mills  at  Monte 
Bignone  (60),  and  in  the  Francia  Valley  (63),  is  very  true.  Mr. 
Logsdail  has  ventured  to  dispense  with  a  sky  in  these  two  last- 
named  paintings — a  hazardous  experiment ;  but,  where  mountains 
are  so  steep  as  on  the  Riviera,  more  easily  excusable  than  it 
would  be  in  any  less  abrupt  landscape.  On  the  numerous  studies 
where  small  figures,  either  of  goats  or  men,  are  introduced,  Mr. 
Logsdail  has  lavished  considerable  delicacy  of  drawing  and  finish. 
This  can,  however,  scarcely  be  said  of  the  larger  figures  of 
"Cristina"  (30),  and  «  Mine  Host  "  (64). 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

r  1 1  HE  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts,  which  are  always  the 
pioneers  of  the  winter  musical  season,  began  on  the  10th 
inst.,  with  a  programme  which  included  Bennett's  beautiful 
Fantasie-Overture,  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  and  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony.  Both  of  these  are  such  old  friends  that  it  is  enough 
to  record  that  their  performance  showed  no  falling  off  either  in 
Mr.  Manns's  excellent  orchestra  or  in  his  vigour  and  skill  as  a 
conductor.  The  appearance  of  Herr  Popper,  the  eminent  violon- 
cellist, had  more  elements  of  novelty,  especially  as  he  was 
announced  to  make  his  debut  at  Sydenham  in  a  concerto  from  his 
own  pen  which  had  not  previously  been  heard  at  these  concerts. 
Unfortunately  the  score  of  the  new  work  arrived  so  late  that 
only  the  first  movement  could  be  given.  This  was  enough,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  it  is  a  well-written,  but  not  strikingly 
original,  composition,  though  it  evidently  serves  its  purpose 
in  displaying  the  composer's  brilliant  execution  and  beauti- 
ful tone  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Another  quasi-novelty 
was  the  slight  but  graceful  Ballet-Music  written  by  M. 
Gounod  for  the  production  of  his  Rome'o  et  Juliette  at  the 
Paris  Grand  Opera  in  1888 — more  than  twenty  years  after 
it  was  first  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  The  Ballet- 
Music  was  heard  at  the  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts  last 
month ;  but  it  created  far  more  impression  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
than  amid  the  surroundings  of  those  very  unclassical  entertain- 
ments. The  vocalist  was  Madame  Patey,  who  made  her  first 
appearance  after  her  return  from  a  tour  to  Australia.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  her  travels  have  improved  either  her  voice  or 
method ;  but  she  sang  the  "  0  Salutaris,"  from  Rossini's  Messe 
Solennelle,  and  Spohr's  "  Rose  softly  blooming,"  with  the  same 
display  of  her  low  notes  which  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  her  style  for  so  long  past.  At  the  following  Saturday's  concert 
a  new  Overture  by  Hans  Sitt,  who  conducted  his  own  work, 
proved  a  decided  and  well-deserved  success.  Herr  Sitt  is  not 
quite  a  stranger  to  English  audiences,  a  Violoncello  Concerto  by 
him  having  been  performed  last  year  at  these  concerts ;  but 
his  new  work,  which  is  written  as  a  prelude  to  a  drama  by 
J.  F.  Bergmann  on  Don  John  of  Austria,  is  so  good  that  it 
deserves  to  be  repeated  at  an  early  date.  Not  only  is  the  in- 
strumentation excellent,  but  the  skill  with  which  the  composer 
has  obtained  coherency  in  a  work  intended  to  represent  the  very 
diverse  moods  suggested  by  the  play  is  really  remarkable,  and 


shows  the  hand  of  a  writer  of  decided  power.  Another  interest- 
ing feature  in  the  programme  was  Miss  Adeline  de  Lara's  excel- 
lent playing  of  Rubinstein's  Fourth  Pianoforte  Concerto,  in  which 
she  fully  confirmed  the  good  impression  she  created  among  con- 
noisseurs when  she  was  heard  last  season.  The  Symphony  was 
Schumann's  First,  in  B  flat,  which  Mr.  Manns  conducts  almost 
better  than  any  other  work  in  his  large  repertory.  Vocal  num- 
bers by  Gounod  and  Bemberg  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Barton 
McGuckin  in  his  customary  style.  At  a  following  concert,  Mr. 
Manns  brought  forward  a  Concert-Overture  by  Mr.  Learmont 
Drysdale,  a  young  Scotch  composer,  who  was  until  recently  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  The  work  is  well 
orchestrated  and  full  of  promise,  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Drysdale 
has  hampered  himself  by  attempting  to  describe  in  it  the  inci- 
dents of  Burns's  poem  "Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  his  composition  within  the  bounds  of  orthodox 
form.  Judged  as  a  piece  of  programme-music  the  result  is  not 
very  successful,  but  the  Overture  is  so  good  that  it  quite  deserves 
to  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  without  the  doubtful  aid  of  being 
associated  with  the  poem.  It  was  also  unfortunate  for  the  com- 
poser that  Raff's  "Lenore"  Symphony  was  included  in  the  same 
programme,  for  the  Swiss  composer's  work  is  constructed  much 
upon  the  same  lines,  and  a  comparison  was  accordingly  rendered 
inevitable.  The  remainder  of  the  concert  was  not  of  much  inte- 
rest. M.  Fmile  Sauret  gave  a  brilliant  performance  of'M.  Saint- 
Saens's  Third  Violin  Concerto,  a  work  which  Sehor  Sarasate  has 
made  tolerably  familiar,  and  Mme.  Valda  struggled  with  some 
success  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  an  ungrateful  and  un- 
interesting air  from  Rubinstein's  Nero. 

The  appearance  of  Senor  Sarasate  is  always  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  crowded  audience,  and  St.  James's  Hall  was  literally  filled  to 
overflowing  on  Saturday,  the  17th  instant.  On  this  occasion  the 
Spanish  violinist  brought  forward  a  new  Concerto  by  Herr  Max 
Bruch,awork  which  had  not  previously  been  heard  in  this  country. 
At  a  first  hearing  the  Concerto — which  is  in  the  key  of  D  minor 
— -is  not  so  attractive  as  either  of  its  predecessors.  The  opening 
movement,  in  which  the  gloomy  character  of  the  introduction 
is  well  contrasted  with  the  melodious  second  subject  and  the 
brilliant  bravura  passages  for  the  solo  instrument,  and  the  tuneful 
Adagio  in  B  minor  (which  forms  the  second  movement),  are 
much  tbe  best  parts  of  the  work  ;  but  the  final  Allegro  Molto  is 
neither  new  nor  interesting,  and  only  remarkable  for  the  difficulty 
of  the  solo  part.  The  orchestral  accompaniments  might  have 
been  better  played  ;  but  Senor  Sarasate's  execution  of  the  intricate 
and  elaborate  runs  and  Jioriture  with  which  the  work  bristles 
was  a  wonderful  display,  and  called  forth  loud  applause.  The 
programme  also  included  the  charming  "  Zigeunerweisen,"  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  from  Senor  Sarasate's  own  pen,  Raff's  "  Fee 
d'Amour,"  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor,  and  Weber's  Frei- 
schiitz  Overture  ;  hut  it  was  much  lengthened  by  the  three  encores 
which  the  persistent  applause  of  the  audience  necessitated. 

On  the  occasion  of  M.  Paderewski's  recital,  some  ten  days  ago, 
St.  James's  Hall  was  again  crowded  to  overflowing,  numbers  of 
people  being  turned  away  from  the  doors.  Unlike  some  artists, 
the  Polish  pianist  does  not  seem  to  be  spoilt  by  success,  and  on 
this  occasion  his  programme  was  played  in  a  style  which  leaves 
very  little  room  for  criticism.  Beethoven's  Waldstein  Sonata 
and  Thirty-Two  Variations,  wThich  opened  the  recital,  were  least 
suited  to  the  peculiar  qualities  he  possesses  ;  but  the  reading  he 
gave  of  them  was  thoroughly  legitimate,  and,  technically,  the 
performance  was  irreproachable.  The  three  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Lieder  ohne  Worte"  included  in  the  programme  were  probably 
a  concession  to  the  young  ladies'  schools  who  so  largely  support 
afternoon  concerts.  The  murmur  of  delight  with  which  the  first 
notes  of  the  "  Spinnlied  "  (Op.  67,  No.  4)  were  greeted  showed 
that  M.  Paderewski  had  accurately  gauged  the  intelligence  of  his 
audience.  Where  all  was  so  good  it  is  difficult  to  select  indi- 
vidual numbers  for  praise ;  but  in  saying  that  Chopin's  Im- 
promptu in  F  sharp  (Op.  36),  two  of  the  same  composer's  Studies 
(from  Op.  25),  Studies  by  Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  and  his  own 
graceful  Nocturne,  were  the  most  admirable  displays  of  M. 
Paderewski's  art,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wide  of  the  mark. 
At  the  close  of  the  recital,  Liszt's  transcription  of  Paganini's 
"  Campanella  "  Rondo  was  given  as  a  final  encore. 

Close  on  M.  Paderewski's  recital  the  opening  concert  of  the 
Royal  Choral  Society's  season  took  place  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
Instead  of  devoting  the  evening  to  a  performance  of  a  single 
work,  Mr.  Barnby  made  an  important  innovation  by  performing 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  juxtaposition  with  Mendelssohn's 
"  Lobgesang."  Though  the  two  works  are  both  known  as  Choral 
Symphonies,  the  resemblance  between  them  hardly  extends  be- 
yond the  name.  In  Beethoven's  work  the  instrumental  numbers 
lead  up  so  decidedly  to  the  vocal  setting  of  Schiller's  ode,  that  no 
break  in  the  unity  of  the  work  is  felt  when  the  voices  are  heard. 
It  would  be  as  impossible  to  perform  the  first  numbers  without 
the  final  chorus  as  it  would  be  to  give  the  latter  without  the 
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former.  In  Mendelssohn's  work  this  is  not  the  case.  The  open- 
ing symphony  is  practically  complete  in  itself,  and  could  he 
separated,  without  much  loss  of  effect,  from  the  vocal  part  of  the 
work,  while  probably  many  persons  would  prefer  to  hear  the 
latter  without  what  may  seem  to  them  only  a  very  extended 
orchestral  introduction.  A  comparison  between  the  two  works 
is,  therefore,  quite  misleading.  The  interest,  of  the  performance 
naturally  centred  in  Beethoven's  Symphony,  which  had  never 
been  previously  heard  in  the  Albert  Hall.  Though  the  perform- 
ance was  a  very  fine  one,  and  did  infinite  credit  to  Mr.  Barnby 
and  the  forces  under  his  command,  the  acoustic  deficiencies  of 
the  building  rendered  the  result  curiously  unsatisfactory.  The 
chorus  was  better  balanced  with  the  orchestra  than  is  generally 
the  case  at  the  Albert  Hall,  but  the  ringing  notes  of  the  brass 
instruments  were  continually  heard  above  the  rest  of  the  orchestra, 
while  the  flutes  and  oboes  were  so  inaudible  that  at  times  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  altogether  absent.  The  solos  were  extremely  well 
sung  by  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss  Hilda  "Wilson,  Messrs.  McKay 
and  Watkin  Mills,  the  first  and  last  of  whom  especially  distin- 
guished themselves.  The  performance  of  the  "  Lobgesang  "was  better 
balanced  in  effect,  for  Mendelssohn's  orchestration  is  less  intricate 
than  that  of  Beethoven's  masterpiece.  The  work  is  thoroughly 
familiar  to  frequenters  of  the  Royal  Choral  Society's  Concerts, 
and  its  performance  was  in  every  way  excellent. 


HAIOY  EKAEI*IS. 


(.4  Homeric  Fragment.} 

SING,  O  goddess  supreme !  O  Muse  of  the  legends  of  Erin, 
Sing  of  the  ruction  divine,  of  the  row  in  Solicitors'  Buildings, 
Sing  of  the  horsewhip  and  wrath  of  M-cd-rm-tt,  the  hiding  of 
H-ly. 

Deeply  intent  on  his  briefs,  in  the  Four  Courts'  library  laboured, 
Musing  of  matters  forensic,  the  advocate  T-m-thy  H— ly. 

H— ly,  the  scurril  of  tongue,  the  master  of  rowdy  revilings  

H— ly,  whom  he  that  is  gone,  and  who  raised  him  and  rued  of  the 
raising, 

Likened,  in  anger  of  soul,  to  the  sparrow  that  pecks  in  the 
gutter. 

Him,  as  he  laboured  alone,  approached  the  door-answering  porter 

Solemnly,  bearing  a  message,  and  thus  deferential  bespoke  him :  

"  Sir,  at  the  back  of  the  Courts,  in  Solicitors'  Buildings,  awaits 
you 

One  whom  I  know  not — a  stranger,  a  youth,  a  solicitor  maybe  

Fain,  as  I  think,  of  a  consultation,  fees  in  his  pocket." 
Swiftly  arose  at  the  word,  and  swift  from  the  chamber  departed, 
H— ly,  that  rising  young  man,  agitated,  dreaming  of  bus'ness  ; 
Ignorant,  blinded  of  Fate,  the  sport  of  the  gods  and  their  play- 
thing ; 

Innocent,  little  aware  of  the  style  of  the  bus'ness  before  him, 
Little  foreknowing  his  client  or  what  were  the  fees  he  would 
offer, 

Not  for  a  moment  expecting  to  find  that  the  brief  was  a  horse- 
whip. 

Swift  through  the  porch  he  advanced,  unafraid,  and  had  entered 
the  passage 

Leading  straight  to  the  Hall  where  the  worthy  solicitors  revel 
Holding  their  equal  feast,  while  each  his  legitimate  portion 
Takes  in  his  turn  of  the  well-carved  joint— when  all  in  a 
moment 

H-ly,  the  scurril  of  tongue,  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill 
Fixed  in  his  tracks  by  the  grasp  of  a  tall  young  man  on  his 
collar. 

And,  as  in  gardens  suburban  what  time  economical  house-wives 
O'er  the  "  spring-cleaning  "  preside,  and  the  drugget  across  the 
clothes-line 

Hangs  outstretched  to  the  thwacks,  while  the  loafer  armed  with 
a  cudgel 

Bangs  for  a  bob  and  his  beer,  and  the  air  floats  misty  around 
him, 

Filled  with  the  clouds  of  dust  and  the  noise  of  the  beating  of 
carpets, 

So  on  the  shoulders  of  H-ly  resounded  the  blows  of  the  horse- 
whip. 

Twice  ten  times  did  they  fall,  and  three  times  ten  -was  the 
reck'ning, 

Carefully  numbered  by  tale,  when  a  constable  made  his  appearance, 
Brutal,  a  slave  of  the  Saxon,  oppressor  of  both  of  the  parties. 
This  way  turned  he  and  that,  his  swift  mind  swiftly  dividing, 
Doubtful  which  to  run  in ;  till,  the  god-like  wrath  of  M-cd-rm-tt 
Partly  appeased,  and  himself  distressed  for  the  mending  of 
bellows, 

He,  with  a  word  soft  spoken,  accosted  the  minion  of  B-lf-r : 


"  Constable !  there  is  my  cyard !  this  scoundrel  insulted  a  lady  ; 
"Wherefore  I  took  my  scourge,  and  have  most  deservedly  flogged 
um." 

Nevertheless  on  him  had  the  hireling  tool  of  the  Castle 
Speedily  laid  his  hand,  but  the  voice  of  H—ly  prevented. 
"  Let  him  alone !  "  cried  he,  "  nor  trouble  thyself  to  arrest  him ; 
Haply  the  fellow  is  drunk.    I  refuse  him  the  honour  of  notice." 
"Whereupon,  like  as  a  dog,  when  the  chastening  hand  of  the 
keeper 

Visits  his  flank  with  the  thong,  goes  quickly  to  heel,  and  the 
sportsmen 

Eying  his  down-dropt  tail  and  his  somewhat  sheepish  expression, 
"Wonder  amain,  and  admire  the  majestic  walk  of  the  setter, 
So,  from  the  scene  of  the  scuffle  retiring,  T-m-thy  H—ly 
Passed  to  the  Courts  once  more,  and  entered  the  library  portals, 
Entered,  and  sat  himself  down  to  his  briefs,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Possibly  nothing  had  happened,  or  nothing  of  any  importance. 
That  is  for  him  to  decide  ;  and  if  such  should  prove  his  opinion, 
Well-weighed,  truly  I  think  that  the  great  indifferent  public, 
Viewing  this  little  affair  in  the  same  philosophical  spirit, 
Framing  their  lips  to  the  phrase  which  Toots  has  rendered 
immortal, 

May  be  content  to  pronounce  it  a  thing  of  "no  consequence, 
thank  you." 

Endeth  the  tale  of  the  ruction  divine  in  Solicitors'  Buildings, 
Endeth  the  lay  of  M-cd-rm-tt,  the  song  of  the  hiding  of  H--ly. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON.* 

"V\7  HATEVER  Mr.  Froude's  proper  place  may  be  as  an  histo- 
V  V  rian,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  merits  as  a  man  of 
letters.  Though  in  the  many  volumes  that  he  has  written  he 
occasionally  sinks  below  his  own  literary  level,  that  level  is  an 
uncommonly  high  one.  As  a  man  of  letters  he  has  met  with  his 
reward.  After  many  years  of  authorship  he  can  say,  as  he  does 
in  this  volume,  of  his  great  work,  his  History  of  England  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada,  that,  though  the 
published  criticisms  of  it  were  generally  unfavourable,  it  inter- 
ested the  public,  was  read,  and  still  continues  to  be  read.  Much 
as  this  is  to  say  for  a  book  in  so  many  volumes,  we  may  add  that 
its  popularity  is  some  proof  that  the  public  appreciates  good  litera- 
ture when  it  is  lucky  enough  to  get  it.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  under- 
rate his  value  as  an  historian;  for,  apart  from  his  skill  in 
presenting  what  he  has  to  say,  his  historical  work  proves  him 
industrious,  and  he  has  made  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
period  on  which  he  has  written.  We  are  desirous  of  saying  this 
here,  as  we  shall  have  to  express  our  dissent  from  much  that  is 
contained  in  his  new  volume.  It  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
part  of  his  History  that  deals  with  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  to  show  how  far  the  facts  brought  to  light  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years  by  the  labours  of  Brewer,  Mr.  Gairdner,  and 
others,  in  examining  and  calendaring  manuscript  authorities, 
justify  his  earlier  estimates  of  persons  and  events.  While  adding 
much  from  these  newly  produced  authorities,  and  specially  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  Imperial  ambassadors,  he  has  found  virtually 
nothing  to  correct  in  his  original  treatment  of  the  period  under 
review,  though,  as  our  readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  it 
generally  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  serious  students.  He 
owns  that  he  is  not  an  impartial  historian.  No  one  who  cares 
enough  for  a  period  of  history  to  study  it  minutely  can  be  im- 
partial. Nor,  as  is  justly  observed  here,  can  an  historian  "  wholly 
escape  the  influence  of  his  sympathies."  Mr.  Froude,  however, 
claims  to  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  prevent  himself  being 
misled  by  partiality.  Unfortunately  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  successful.  Believing  that  the 
ecclesiastical  changes  effected  by  Henry  VIII.  were  a  "  blessed 
revolution,"  he  seems  to  have  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
defend  the  character  and  actions  of  the  King  generally,  and  to 
pass  severe  judgments  on  all  who  dared  to  oppose  his  desires. 
His  Protestant  and  anti-clerical  sympathies  have  occasionally 
led  him  to  employ  language  less  temperate  than  becomes  an  his- 
torian. Possibly  it  was  the  consciousness  of  his  anti-clerical 
bias  that  caused  him  to  place  on  his  title-page  In  usum  laieorum, 
though,  if  a  book  treats  a  period  in  the  history  either  of  the 
Church  or  the  nation  at  large  fairly,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  clergy  should  not  read  it  and  profit  by  it;  if  it  is 
unfair,  it  deserves  to  remain  unread  by  laymen  and  clergymen 
alike.  °J 

Mr.  Froude  represents  Henry  VIII.  as  the  exponent,  in  his 
domestic  legislation,  of  the  will  of  his  people.  "  Contrary  to 
previous  custom,"  we  are  told,  "he  held  annual  Parliaments" 


*  ,The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  :  the  Story  as  told  by  the  Imperial 
Ambassadors  resident  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  In  usum  laieorum.  By 
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We  are  not  sure  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words,  which 
apparently  refer  to  the  period  of  the  "  Reformation  statutes." 
They  cannot  be  construed  according  to  their  natural  signification, 
as  meaning  that  Henry  called  a  fresh  Parliament  together  each 
year;  for  one  Parliament  lasted  from  November  3rd,  1529,  to 
April  4th,  1536.  Nor  can  they  mean  that  this  Parliament  was 
in  Session  in  each  of  these  seven  years,  or  thereabouts ;  for  it 
did  not  meet  during  1530  or  1535.  Henry,  however,  certainly 
did  seek  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  his 
measures  of  domestic  policy.  What  does  this  sanction,  or,  as 
we  do  not  refuse  to  call  it,  co-operation,  import?  Mr.  Froude 
says  that  the  preambles  of  Henry's  statutes  testify  to  "  popular 
passions,"  to  "  the  beating  of  the  national  heart."  The  value  of 
these  preambles  as  indications  of  the  condition  of  "  the  national 
heart  "  depends  on  the  means  by  which  they  were  obtained.  If, 
as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  some  of  the  King's  measures 
were  unpopular,  if  some  were  designed  simply  to  gratify  his 
personal  desires,  and  some  were  received  by  the  Commons  with 
coldness,  and  if,  as  we  maintain,  he  managed  Parliament  at  one 
time  by  intimidation  and  at  another  by  exciting  its  prejudices, 
its  Acts  tell  us  little  about  "  the  beating  of  the  national  heart," 
and  much  as  to  the  King's  ascendency  and  the  subservience  of 
the  national  assembly.  Mr.  Froude  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Henry  sought  to  procure  a  divorce  from  his  Queen  before  he 
conceived  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  by  quoting  a  sentence  in 
Bishop  Clerk's  letter  to  Wolsey  of  September  13th,  1526,  which, 
he  says,  proves  that  Wolsey  was  "  feeling  his  way  at  Home  for  a 
separation  between  Henry  and  Catherine,"  while  Anne's  name 
does  not  appear  in  connexion  with  the  divorce  until  the  following 
year.  He  does  not  notice  Dr.  Friedmann's  theory  that  Clerk 
referred  to  the  divorce  between  Margaret  of  Scotland  and  the 
Earl  of  Angus  ;  indeed,  strangely  enough,  he  never  once  refers  to 
Dr.  Friedmann's  Anne  Boleyn,  though  it  is  certainly  not  a  book 
to  be  disregarded  by  a  writer  on  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine. 
Though  Clerk's  letter  (MS.  Cotton,  Cal.  D.  ix.  248)  does  not 
afford  any  explanation  of  the  sentence  in  question,  the  history  of 
Margaret's  divorce  strongly  inclines  us  to  accept  Dr.  Friedmann's 
theory,  and  to  agree  with  him  that  the  divorce  of  Catherine  was  not 
"  seriously  mentioned  "  until  1527.  Meanwhile  Anne  had  been 
about  the  Court  since  her  return  to  England  in  1522  ;  and  from 
that  year  onwards  the  King  showered  honours  and  emoluments 
upon  her  father.  Mr.  Froude  speaks  as  though  Henry  had  been 
forced  to  marry  Catherine  against  his  inclination,  as  though  the 
Pope  was  chiefly  to  blame  for  their  marriage,  and  as  though  it 
was  doubtful  whether  love  ever  existed  between  them.  Henry 
did  not  marry  until  he  was  king.  Mr.  Froude  elsewhere  allows 
that  Julius  II.  granted  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage  un- 
willingly ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Catherine's  confessor 
that  in  1 5 10  Henry  "  adored  "  his  Queen.  His  passion  was  short- 
lived ;  while  in  "his  fresh  youth,"  as  Hall  says,  he  made  Bessie 
Blount  his  mistress,  and  to  her  succeeded  Mary  Boleyn,  the  sister 
of  his  later  mistress,  Anne,  whom  he  secretly  married.  Mr. 
Froude  maintains  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
Mary  Boleyn  was  the  King's  mistress,  and  calls  it  "a  floating 
calumny,  born  of  wind  and  malice  "  ;  but  he  fails  utterly  to  over- 
throw any  one  of  the  many  reasons  set  forth  by  Dr.  Friedmann 
for  believing  that  the  connexion  existed. 

The  divorce  question,  we  are  told,  "  originated  in  an  ambitious 
scheme  of  Wolsey  to  alter  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe." 
This  rather  surprising  sentence  means  that  Mr.  Froude  maintains 
that  Henry  determined  to  apply  for  a  divorce  in  consequence  of  a 
doubt  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  with 
respect  to  the  legitimacy  of  Mary,  when  he  was  here  in  1527  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  Mary  and  a  French  prince.  The 
late  Mr.  Brewer  showed  that  no  such  doubt  could  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Gairdner  has  since  declared  the 
story  "  not  worth  serious  refutation."  That  their  reasons  for  reject- 
ing it  are  well  founded  must,  we  think,  be  apparent  to  every  one 
who  has  read  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  ambassadors  given  by  their  secretary, 
Dodieu.  INevertheless,  Wolsey  told  Bishop  Fisher  in  the  fol- 
lowing July,  that  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  had  so  spoken.  Mr. 
Froude's  account  of  this  interview  between  Wolsey  and  Fisher  is 
specially  provoking  to  a  reviewer ;  it  does  not  contain  a  sentence 
that  may  not  be  defended,  and  yet  it  is  as  a  whole  thoroughly 
misleading.  It  is  evident  from  Wolsey's  letter  to  the  King 
that  Fisher  was  not  told  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  that  he 
did  not  therefore  blame  the  Queen  for  being  angry  at  Henry's 
real  conduct.  In  accordance  with  a  disgraceful  arrangement 
between  the  King  and  Wolsey,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
King  was  anxious  that  the  validity  of  his  marriage  should  be 
established,  because  it  had  been  called  in  question,  as  Wolsey 
pretended,  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  and  that  Catherine's  anger 
was  hindering  her  husband  in  his  praiseworthy  purpose.  It  was 
in  this  belief  that  Fisher  blamed  the  Queen.  He  did  not  admit 
that  the  marriage  was  open  to  attack,  though  he  considered  that 
the  Papal  Bull  contained  expressions  "  against  which  many  things 
might  be  objected."  The  exact  opposite  of  these  statements  is, 
we  submit,  implied  in  this  book.  Want  of  space  prevents  us 
from  pointing  out  how,  as  we  believe,  Mr.  Froude's  notice  of 
the  Recognition  of  1 531  is  likely  to  mislead  his  readers.  His 
admiration  for  the  King  causes  him  to  take  a  harsh  view  of  the 
actions  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  Royal  displeasure.  He  is 
generally  unjust  to  Wolsey,  and  at  last  roundly  accuses  him  of 
treason  on  the  ground  of  some  indiscreet  words  reported  by 
so  disreputable  a  witness  as  the  physician  Agostino.  Queen 


Catherine  is  constantly  blamed  for  her  refusal  to  submit  the 
validity  of  her  marriage  to  any  other  tribunal  than  that  of 
the  Pope,  from  whom  alone  she  could  hope  for  justice.  The 
execution  of  Bishop  Fisher  is  excused  by  making  the  most  of  the 
reports  sent  by  Chapuys  to  the  Emperor  concerning  certain 
communications  from  the  Bishop,  declaring  his  wish  that  the 
King's  proceedings  might  be  controlled  by  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  force.  Fisher,  we  are  told,  "  waded  deep  into  treason." 
These  communications  were  not  the  ground  of  the  Bishop's  con- 
demnation, nor  is  it  likely  that  Henry  knew  of  them.  For  the 
execution  of  More  no  such  excuse  is  possible,  and  Mr.  Froude 
describes  this  act  as  "an  inevitable  and  painful  incident  of  an 
infinitely  blessed  revolution,"  which  is  mere  assertion.  Finally, 
Henry's  treatment  of  the  monks  of  the  London  Charterhouse  is 
defended  on  the  ground  that  their  refusal  of  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy was,  "  under  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  an  act  of 
war."  Surely  Mr.  Froude  must,  in  this  case  at  least,  have  allowed 
his  sympathies  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  brings 
his  narrative  down  to  the  Act  of  Succession  which  followed 
the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn.  He  decides  that  Anne  was 
guilty,  mainly  because  neither  she  nor  any  of  the  five  gentle- 
men said  to  have  been  her  accomplices  declared  their  inno- 
cence "at  the  last."  Whether  Anne  was  guilty  or  not 
is  a  question  that  cannot,  of  course,  be  decided.  She  certainly 
protested  that  she  was  innocent  more  than  once  after  being 
committed  to  the  Tower.  In  his  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
Anne's  mysterious  confession  to  Cranmer  it  is  amusing  to  find 
Mr.  Froude  supporting  his  remark  that,  "  to  marry  a  King  after 
a  previous  unacknowledged  intrigue  was,  in  those  days,  con- 
structive treason,"  by  a  footnote  referring  to  the  case  of  Catherine 
Howard,  who  was  condemned  for  a  matter  not  made  criminal  by  any 
law,  until  after  her  execution  a  new  treason  was  created  by  statute. 
Neither  the  decision  in  Catherine  Howard's  case  nor  the  sub- 
sequent statute  could  well  have  had  any  bearing  on  Anne's  fate, 
which  was  decided  five  years  before. 


NOVELS* 

MR.  CONAN  DOYLE  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
period  he  has  selected  for  his  new  story  of  The  White 
Company.  While  the  fights  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  have 
been  described  almost  as  frequently  as  the  Balaclava  charge,  and 
even  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  are  tolerably  familiar  to  our  youthful 
and  novel-reading  public,  the  great  hundred  years'  struggle 
between  French  and  English  for  the  crown  of  France  has  been 
left  untouched — as  far  as  we  know— save  by  Miss  Yonge  in  her 
charming  little  story  of  the  Lances  of  Lynwood.  How  the  names 
and  even  the  words  of  the  old  knights  rise  to  our  minds  as  we 
turn  the  pages  of  The  White  Company,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
meet  again  the  Black  Prince,  the  Captal  de  Buch,  Du  Guesclin, 
the  ugliest  knight  in  France,  and  his  "  fairy  dame  Tiphaine " ! 
Love  of  Froissart,  which  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  has  carefully  studied, 
and  the  pleasure  of  reviving  our  earliest  recollections,  would  of 
themselves  be  disposed  to  make  us  lenient  to  the  faults  of  the 
book,  were  they  of  a  much  graver  character  than  is  the  case.  As 
it  is,  a  certain  prolixity  and  tendency  to  repeat  adventures — 
characteristic  of  war  as  well  as  of  history — is  the  worst  that  can 
be  laid  to  his  charge.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  vary  detailed 
descriptions  of  fights,  and  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  has  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  him  in  this  direction,  while  the  glimpses 
he  gives  us  of  English  life  among  the  lower  classes  and  in 
the  "greenwood  free"  are  fresh  and  interesting.  His  cha- 
racters are  bold  and  well  drawn,  though  a  little  too  much 
given  to  the  use  of  catchwords,  and  we  own  to  a  feeling 
of  intense  irritation  with  the  renowned  knight  Sir  Nigel  Loring, 
and  his  incessant  talk  of  "  some  small  feat  of  arms  "  and  of 
"  honourable  advancement."  The  two  best  and  most  soul-stir- 
ring scenes  in  the  book  are  the  holding  of  the  Castle  of  Ville- 
franche  against  the  furious  onslaught  of  "  Jacques  Bonhomme," 
and  the  "  disbanding  of  the  White  Company "  on  the  spurs 
of  the  Pyrenees.  For  the  rest,  perhaps  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  puts 
sentiments  of  rather  too  liberal  and  nineteenth-century  a  nature 
into  the  mouths  of  his  stalwart  soldiers  when  he  makes  them 
chivalrously  praise  the  courage  of  their  foes,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  M.  Jusserand  would  have  something  to  say  about 
the  likelihood  of  meeting  with  a  private  carriage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southampton  in  the  year  1367.    But  for  all  that, 
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the  book  is  a  good  book,  and  will  be  devoured  with  eagerness  by 
all  healthy-minded  Britons  who  love  adventure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Roosevelt  is  as  much  mistaken  in 
her  views  of  current  morality  as  she  is  in  her  account  of  what 
takes  place  in  English  country  society.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  15  of  Hazel 
Fane  she  remarks  in  her  own  person  that,  "  as  brothers  go,  John 
Brent's  goodness  was  almost  unexampled."  Yet  this  peerless 
relative  has  defrauded  his  brother  Jacob  of  a  large  estate,  and  has 
placed  his  scarcely  cast-off  mistress  as  maid  to  Jacob's  adopted 
daughter,  with  whom  he  himself  has  fallen  madly  in  love.  This 
one  fact  alone  betrays  how  little  of  reality  there  is  about  Hazel 
Fane,  and  how  scanty  is  Miss  Roosevelt's  knowledge  of  the  world 
she  professes  to  describe.  She  makes  the  mayor  and  his  wife 
guests  of  John  Brent's  servants  at  an  impromptu  ball  given 
below  stairs  in  honour  of  Jacob  Brent  and  Hazel  Fane,  and  she 
allows  the  respectable  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Morrison,  to  be  so 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  antecedents  of  her  own  niece,  the 
disreputable  Mary  Edson  above  alluded  to,  that  she  is  quite  will- 
ing to  recommend  the  girl  as  lady's-maid  to  Miss  Fane.  The 
characters  are  jerky,  and  lack  the  quality  known  in  reference 
to  wine  as  "  body " ;  they  are  largely  given  to  puns,  and  their 
style  of  conversation  is  sometimes  tinged  with  Americanisms. 
Upholstery,  food,  and  clothes  play  a  great  part  in  the  book,  and 
Miss  Koosevelt  has  not  disdained  the  old  familiar  incident  of  the 
arrival  of  a  box  of  perfectly-fitting  garments  from  Worth,  who 
has  never  even  seen  the  person  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
Miss  Roosevelt's  ideas  of  "  a  typical  country-house  contingent " 
are  as  strange  as  most  of  her  notions  upon  other  subjects.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  note  how  many  times  one  might  visit 
"  the  stately  homes  of  England  "  without  encountering  the  kind 
of  people  Miss  Roosevelt  would  expect  to  find  there  (vol.  i.  p.  219) 
—a  bishop,  the  rector  and  curate,  two  local  M.P.'s,  a  minister,  a 
poet,  an  American  novelist  and  a  Belgian  painter,  a  colonial 
Secretary  of  State,  a  Foreign  Office  fledgling,  an  actor,  an  R.A., 
an  African  explorer,  neighbouring  peers  and  squires,  and  an  ex- 
American  Minister.  Where,  oh  where !  were  the  ladies  ?  The 
plot,  which  is  disconnected,  culminates  in  a  murder  and  a  trial, 
during  which  every  one  keeps  "  smiling  ironically,"  and  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  makes  a  speech  of  nineteen  pages,  of  which 
one  whole  one  is  devoted  to  Galileo,  whom  he  persists  in  spelling 
with  two  rs. 

More  strange  county  families  figure  in  Miss  Marryat's  last 
novel,  A  Fatal  Silence.  They  are  really  very  hardly  treated  just 
now,  and  must  resent  their  weaknesses  being  exposed  to  the  light 
of  day.  Of  course  there  is  no  rule  to  define  what  sort  of  a  person 
Society  may  take  up,  or  what  sort  she  may  decline  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  ;  but  it  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  for  county 
ladies  to  fly  to  call  on  a  quondam  village  schoolmistress  who  has 
just  married  a  young  farmer,  and  for  a  countess  to  beg  for  an 
invitation  to  her  garden-party.  It  seems  especially  singular  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  the  most  cultivated  and  superior  people  are 
always  thinking  of  position  ;  and  not  only  thinking,  but  talking 
of  it.  "  It  will  be  a  great  rise  for  Miss  Staflbrd,  Hal,"  says  the 
vicar,  Mr.  Measures  (vol.  i.  p.  19),  "to  jump  from  being  the 
village  school-teacher  to  become  your  wife  and  the  mistress  of 
Highbridge  Farm.  She  will  hold  (after  Mrs.  Measures)  the 
highest  position  in  Deepdale.'  '  She  could  not  hold  too  high  a 
one,'  said  Rushton  earnestly.  '  She  has  led  a  difficult  and  labo- 
rious life  hitherto,  one  totally  unfitted  to  her  birth ;  for  she  is 
the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy.' "  Every  one,  it 
may  be  noted,  always  speaks  of  the  "  Royal  Navy,"  and  says 
"  commenced  "  instead  of  "  began."  It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Marryat 
is  not  a  little  more  explicit  at  the  opening  of  the  story  as  to 
the  real  state  of  matters  between  Miss  Stafford  (as  she  is  called) 
and  her  husband,  but  her  hints  are  so  vague  that  for  a  long  while 
the  reader  actually  believes  that  the  schoolmistress  is  deliberately 
plotting  to  commit  bigamy.  The  characters  are  all  (except  the  vicar 
and  his  wife)  exceedingly  unsympathetic,  and  the  denouement  is 
far  too  hurried  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  A  Fatal 
Silence  will  add  nothing  to  Miss  Marryat's  reputation. 

Marriage  up  to  Date  bristles  with  anomalies  and  stage  effects, 
and  one  of  the  oddest  is  the  fact  that  an  American  millionaire 
and  his  handsome  wife  have  lived  in  London  for  twenty  years, 
when  we  make  their  acquaintance,  without  (so  far  as  can  be 
gathered)  knowing  one  single  creature.  And  this  is  not  from  choice, 
apparently,  because  as  soon  as  their  daughter  grows  up  they 
determine  to  take  Society  by  storm  ;  and  to  this  end  drive  about 
in  light-blue  carriages  with  yellow  wheels,  give  splendid  enter- 
tainments, and  place  shields  with  their  crest  over  every  door 
in  the  house,  bedrooms  included.  Everybody  makes  enormous 
speeches,  and  tells  long  family  histories ;  and  they  say,  "  Fear  not 
for  him,"  and  "  Talk  not  to  me."  They  are  likewise  given  to  the 
use  of  strong  language,  in  season  and  out  of  it.  The  (American) 
heroine  stigmatizes  her  noble  suitor,  at  the  magisterial  inquiry  as 
to  her  father's  murder,  as  "  a  loathsome  reptile "  ;  while  her 
mother,  on  the  same  occasion,  declares  that  those  who  had  spread 
the  reports  about  the  daughter  (that  it  was  she  who  had  mur- 
dered him)  were  "  devils  and  fiends  "  ;  adding,  with  more  vigour 
than  dignity,  that  "  it  was  a  piece  of  drivelling  idiocy."  Besides 
the  coroner's  inquest,  and  the  inquiry  before  the  magistrates, 
three  trials,  both  in  England  and  America,  are  given  at  length, 
and  we  have  many  opportunities  of  learning  the  style  of  elo- 
quence affected  by  American  counsel.  Certainly  the  occasion 
demanded  just  indignation.  The  murdered  man  had  given  his 
niece  a  home,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
had  taken  her  "  from  the  dowdiness  of  black  alpaca,  from  the 


slovenliness  of  dirty  linen,  from  the  flashy  vulgarity  of  glass  and 
brass,  and  transferred  her  to  the  respectability  of  cloth,  silk,  and 
satin,  to  the  comfort  of  clean  collars  and  skirts,  to  the  Sclat  of 
glittering  gems  and  precious  stones  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  44).  This  is  a 
peculiarly  national  outburst  of  feeling.  How  the  withers  of  the 
husbands  and  fathers  that  filled  that  New  York  tribunal  must 
have  been  wrung  at  the  contrast  thus  presented,  and  how  strong 
must  have  been  their  devotion  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  when 
they  put  the  promptings  of  their  hearts  aside.  Still,  in  the  end 
truth  prevails,  and  the  net  result  of  murder,  seduction,  imprison- 
ment for  parricidal  lunacy,  fraud,  and  a  few  minor  offences  is 
happiness.  We  have  said  enough  to  allow  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgment  of  the  book. 

The  part  played  by  trials  in  Marriage  up  to  Date  is  taken  by 
sermons  in  Blanche  Lady  Falaise.  No  less  than  four  are  quoted 
at  some  considerable  length,  and  each  is  declared  to  be  a  "  great " 
sermon.  This  is  always  dangerous,  as  it  challenges  the  reader's 
critical  faculties,  and,  indeed,  his  private  standard  of  excellence 
but  seldom  agrees  with  that  of  the  author.  The  composer  of 
these  "  great "  sermons  is  one  Mr.  Paul  Damerle,  who  shares  with 
Lord  Falaise  the  position  of  hero.  Before  he  appears  on  the 
field  at  all,  young  Lord  Falaise,  who  is  reading  for  Oxford  at  a 
Devonshire  rectory,  has  proposed  to,  and  been  rejected  by,  his 
rector's  daughter  Blanche.  Now  Blanche  is  a  serious  young 
woman  with  lofty  aspirations  in  the  direction  of  self-sacrifice,  who 
reads  Amiel  and  shuns  society.  In  Mr.  Damerle  she  sees  a 
Golden-mouthed  Apostle  instead  of  a  latter-day  cad,  and  she 
thinks  that  her  ideal  of  a  life  spent  for  the  benefit  of  others 
is  about  to  be  realized  when  they  become  engaged  to  each 
other.  But  alas!  After  a  few  short  months  Damerle  jilts 
her  in  the  most  commonplace  way,  for  wealth  and  a  titled  wife. 
Her  father  dies,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lawsuit  (which  is  after- 
wards reversed)  goes  against  her,  and  she  is  left  penniless. 
Lord  Falaise  again  comes  forward,  and  the  curtain  drops  at 
their  wedding.  When  it  rises  again,  twelve  years  after, 
Blanche  is  the  mother  of  two  boys  and  the  wife  of  a  devoted 
husband,  but  an  incurable  melancholy  has  taken  possession  of 
her.  It  is  not  that  she  is  in  love  with  Damerle ;  because,  even 
by  her  own  confession,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  considered 
him  from  that  point  of  view ;  but  that  she  holds,  with  an 
amount  of  folly  which  is  quite  incredible,  that  she  is  responsible  for 
his  having  jilted  her  and  married  for  money.  "If  I  thought 
that  his  conscience  was  at  peace  ...  I  might  be  a  happy  mother 
and  wife  .  .  .  He  is  ruined  body  and  soul,  and  it  is  through  me." 
A  few  days  later  the  Falaises  go  to  Exeter  to  hear  Damerle 
preach ;  and,  at  a  dinner-party  which  takes  place  after  the 
sermon,  a  gentleman  is  heard  to  remark  that  the  gifted  preacher 
is  up  to  the  eyes  in  debts,  and  that  his  eloquence  is  the  result  of 
port  wine.  Lady  Falaise  jumps  up  and  staggers  from  the  room, 
and  becomes  more  gloomy  than  ever ;  occasionally  letting  fall 
a  few  words  about  her  "  sin,"  till  the  reader's  thoughts  begin  to 
dwell  on  the  gloomiest  possibilities,  although  her  remorse  would 
be  exaggerated  for  the  worst  crime  in  the  Decalogue.  Suddenly 
Damerle's  wife  bursts  in  upon  her  with  a  horrible  account  of 
Damerle's  misdeeds,  which  have  recently  culminated  with  a  theft 
of  2,000/.  trust-money.  At  this  Lady  Falaise,  for  once  in  her 
life,  looks  radiant ;  and  announces  that  she  has  more  than 
"  50,000/.  in  her  hands,  which  is  his  by  right " — an  astonishing 
statement  which  the  other  lady  accepts,  as  well  as  the  money, 
without  a  question.  After  this  the  book  hastens  to  a  conclusion ; 
which  is,  that  Lady  Falaise  is  struck  by  lightning  at  the  foot  of  a 
Calvary,  leaving  a  letter  in  which  she  calls  herself  worthless  and 
unworthy,  and  all  the  names  under  the  sun.  Was  it  worth  Mr. 
Shorthouse's  while  to  record  such  an  exhibition  of  perversion  and 
false  sentiment  and  unparalleled  folly  ?  It  is  neither  interesting 
nor  instructive  ;  for,  happily  for  mankind,  the  ethics  of  Blanche 
Lady  Falaise  stand  by  themselves. 

Lilian  and  Lilt  contains  (in  the  person  of  the  last-named)  a 
capital  study  of  a  French  girl  sent  over  from  Dieppe  to  spend 
the  summer  with  an  invalid  cousin  in  an  old  sea-girt  house  in 
the  North.  Her  practical  qualities,  her  good  heart  and  rather 
second-rate  nature,  are  amusingly  brought  out,  and  so  is  her  keen 
eye  for  the  partis  which  she  takes  for  granted  her  cousin  has 
provided  for  her.  The  reader  feels  much  more  interest  in  Lili's 
fortunes  than  in  those  of  the  good  people  ;  but  he  knows  all  the 
while  how  she  will  end,  as  she  is  much  too  sensible  not  to  feel 
the  sort  of  life  that  is  best  suited  to  her.  Next  to  Lili,  with  her 
touchiness  and  her  sense  of  les  convenances,  which  is  being  per- 
petually outraged,  the  most  interesting  person  is  her  enemy 
Mitchell  the  cat,  on  whom  she  is  perpetually  waging  war,  and 
trying  to  get  rid  of,  only  to  repent  and  to  undo  her  mischief  im- 
mediately after. 

Mr.  Archer  has  given  us  another  specimen  of  Norse  literature 
in  his  excellent  translation  of  Alexander  Kielland's  stories,  Tales 
of  Two  Countries.  Perhaps  the  tales  themselves  may  be  found  a 
little  disappointing,  as,  though  they  are  full  of  delicate  observa- 
tion and  poetic  description,  the  story  part  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  never  comes  to  anything.  Of  course  this  treatment  is 
thoroughly  up  to  date ;  but  it  is  apt  to  grow  monotonous,  and 
the  descriptions  would  have  been  quite  as  attractive  thrown  into 
the  form  of  essays.  Mr.  Kielland's  views  of  life  are  inclined  to 
pessimism  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is  sensible  enough,  and  it  will 
always  be  a  pleasure  to  see  some  longer  and  more  sustained  efforts 
from  his  pen. 

The  House  of  Martha  begins  well  after  Mr.  Stockton's  usual 
manner,  but  when  once  we  have  parted  with  the  malarial  gentle- 
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man,  it  relapses  into  a  dead  level  of  dulness.  The  masquerading 
of  the  inmates  of  The  House  of  Martha  fails  to  attract  the  reader, 
and  we  sigh  for  the  old  days  when  Mr.  Stockton  did  not  take 
himself  seriously  (or  lengthily),  hut  packed  his  humour  up  in 
small  parcels,  for  which  we  gladly  poked  our  penny  into  the 
slot. 

The  only  thing  to  match  the  innocence  of  the  little  book  called 
Hark  Forr'ard  is  the  entire  superfluity  of  the  young  lady  who  is 
dragged  in  for  a  few  brief  moments  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of 
the  modern  novel.  This  sop  having  been  thrown  to  Cerberus,  the 
writer  turns  with  eagerness  to  what  his  soul  loves,  a  minute 
description  of  horse-buying,  fox-hunting,  racing,  and  kindred 
sports.  These  are  all  described  con  amore,  and  with  knowledge,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  many  who  will  get  genuine  enjoyment  out  of 
the  pages  of  Hark  Forr'ard. 


COLONIAL  GENTRY.* 

WE  must  hope  great  things  from  the  second  volume  of  Sir 
Bernard  Burke's  latest  effort  in  pedigree-making.  The 
omissions  in  the  first  volume  are  very  numerous,  and,  so  far  at 
least,  the  book  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  in  any  sense  adequate. 
It  would  be  satisfactory,  too,  if  the  compiler  could  give  us  any 
idea  of  the  principles  which  have  guided  his  choice  of  families  for 
inclusion.  He  invites  criticism  in  his  preface.  The  publication 
of  this  volume,  he  thinks,  will  "  draw  forth  more  detailed  and 
correct  information."  But  it  might  be  thought  that  Sir  Bernard 
Burke's  previous  experience  would  have  taught  him  caution 
even  in  a  preliminary  volume.  The  reader  scarcely  expects 
to  find  "  dummy  "  pedigrees  again  of  the  class  which  brought 
such  ridicule  on  the  Landed  Gentry  years  ago.  But  appa- 
rently Sir  Bernard  has  not  learned  much  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Freeman  and  the  other  historical  critics  who  undertook  to 
put  him  in  the  right  way ;  and  we  find  in  the  present  volume 
the  same  old  assertions  without  proofs,  the  same  baseless  con- 
jectures, the  same  impossible  chronology,  the  same  odd  heraldry, 
and  the  same  arbitrary  assumptions  which  have  adorned  all  the 
former  works  of  the  author.  Perhaps  they  are  hardly  as  promi- 
nent as  before ;  but  they  exist,  nevertheless,  as  we  shall  see.  We 
are  glad  to  have  detailed  accounts  of  the  families  of  some  of  the 
great  millionaires  of  Australia,  and  of  some  of  the  Canadian 
statesmen  who  have  been  so  prominently  before  the  public  of 
late.  There  is  nothing  about  Sir  John  Macdonald  ;  but,  no  doubt, 
next  year's  Peerage  will  tell  us  all  about  him  and  his  posterity. 
Lord  Mount  Stephen  has  his  due  share  of  notice,  though  he  had 
not  been  made  a  lord  when  the  article  was  written.  We  have 
also  a  full  account  of  the  still  more  interesting  Stephens  of 
Sydney,  a  branch  of  the  distinguished  English  family  of  the 
name.  We  observe  that  the  arms  of  the  two  families  are 
wholly  different ;  but  both  came  from  the  same  part  of  Scot- 
land. There  are  also  notices  of  the  now  fairly  numerous 
Australian  baronets,  the  Coopers,  the  Clarkes,  the  Nicholsons, 
and  others,  but  they  were  already  in  the  ordinary  books  and  did 
not  need  repeating  here.  So,  too,  it  seems  going  a  little  far 
to  include  Lord  Jersey,  Lord  Kintore,  and  Lord  Hopetoun  among 
"  colonial  gentry."  Altogether,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  principles  which  have  guided  Sir  B.  Burke  in  the 
selection  of  pedigrees  for  publication. 

Among  the  genealogical  articles  worthy  of  special  note,  we 
may  single  out  that  relating  to  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  Wentworth,  of 
Vaucluse,  near  Sydney.  His  father,  William  Charles  Wentworth, 
was  called,  not  unjustly,  the  "  Australian  patriot."  He  was  of 
Ulster  parentage,  his  father  having  gone  to  New  South  Wales  as 
early  as  1 79 1  in  charge  of  convicts;  so  that  the  family  is, 
colonially  speaking,  one  of  the  oldest  now  extant,  having  now 
been  resident  in  Australia  for  a  whole  century.  It  would  appear, 
further,  that  Mr.  Wentworth  represents  the  sole  remaining 
branch  of  the  old  Yorkshire  family  in  the  male  line.  If  we 
may  trust  the  pedigree,  he  is  descended  from  a  certain  Darcy 
Wentworth — whose  portrait  in  a  rare  engraving  is  well  known 
to  collectors — who  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  son,  according  to  the  pedigree  here  printed, 
of  Michael  Wentworth,  of  "Mattersey  Hall,  co.  York."  If 
there  is  a  weak  link  in  the  line,  it  is  here ;  but  from  this  point 
down  there  seems  to  be  no  hitch.  Among  other  old  English 
families  represented  in  the  colonies  is  that  of  Tyrwhitt,  of  which 
a  flourishing  branch  is  seated  in  Canada.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand the  object  of  printing  the  present  voluminous  pedigree,  as 
down  to  a  couple  of  generations  ago  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
well-known  Shropshire  family.  The  Whartons,  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  eccentric  Duke  of  the  last  century,  survive  in  Canterbury, 
New  Zealand.  Sir  Robert  Molesworth,  formerly  a  judge  at 
Melbourne,  is  descended  from  the  first  viscount  of  that  name. 
The  Somerset  Wyndhams  are  well  represented  in  New  South 
Wales.  There  are  Cornish  Carlyons  at  Hawkes  Bay  in  New 
Zealand.  The  eldest  son  of  Gideou  Algernon  Mantell,  the  geologist, 
is  settled  at  Wellington.  Bolton  Corney,  now  nearly  forgotten,  but 
a  prominent  Shakspearian  scholar  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  is  re- 
presented in  Fiji  by  his  only  son,  a  member  of  the  Government 
there.  We  also  meet  with  the  name  of  Le  Neve,  who  compiled 
the  Fasti,  in  Tasmania.    The  eminent  families  in  all  the  colonies 


which  have  "descended  out  of"  Scotland  and  Ulster  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  total  number.  Any  one  who  has  been  in 
Australia  could  treble  Sir  B.  Burke's  list,  and  it  will  probably  be 
very  largely  increased  when  the  new  volume  comes  out.  Of  the 
three  hundred  pedigrees  given  here,  fully  eighty  relate  to  Scottish 
families,  and  about  thirty  to  families  of  Ulster  breed.  So  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  colonists  who  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
life  as  to  be  able,  on  account  of  their  wealth  or  eminence,  to  claim 
a  place  in  this  volume,  are  descended  from  the  sparse  three 
million  that  inhabit  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  the  two  sides  of 
the  Channel  which  divides  Glasgow  from  Belfast.  The  other 
three  million,  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  make 
but  a  poor  show  in  comparison ;  but  among  English  families,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  large  number  who  come 
from  the  South  and  West,  and  especially  from  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  breaking  new  ground,  as  he 
has  done  here,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  would  leave  off  wholly  the 
habits  of  an  earlier  period.  As  we  have  said,  the  old  methods 
are  everywhere  apparent.  True,  we  have  no  such  pedigree  as 
those  of  the  Craisters  or  the  Colthursts,  but  we  have  some  things 
suspiciously  like  them.  The  Coffin  pedigree,  for  example — have 
we  not  heard  somewhere  before  of  a  Captain  Coffin  of  Nantucket, 
and  was  he  not  associated  with  a  Mr.  Mace  ? — the  Coffin  pedigree 
begins  with  this  sentence : — "  Sir  Richard  Coffin,  Knight,  ac- 
companied William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy  to  England 
in  the  year  1066,  and  the  manor  of  Alwington,  co.  Devon,  was 
assigned  to  him."  This  charming  statement  actually  occurs  at 
the  head  of  the  notice  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Coffin 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  family  of  Sir  Richard  subsequently  "  settled 
at  Nantucket,  where  several  of  his  descendants  were  raised  to 
the  bench."  As  to  Mr.  Mace,  who,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was 
allowed,  even  by  Captain  Coffin,  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  tantalizingly  silent.  We  turn 
on  to  another  characteristic  genealogy.  Sir  John  Forrest, 
the  first  colonial  treasurer  of  Western  Australia  under 
its  new  form  of  government,  married  some  fifteen  years  ago  a 
lady  of  the  Hamersley  family.  There  are  no  children  of  the 
marriage,  and  Lady  Forrest  is  not,  in  the  heraldic  or  any  other 
special  sense,  an  heiress  ;  yet  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  perhaps  finding 
the  Forrest  pedigree  too  short,  has  tacked  that  of  Hamersley, 
a  propos  to  nothing  in  particular,  to  the  end  of  it.  Every  one  who 
has  been  in  Australia  will  remember  that  the  highest  aristocracy 
in  a  "  township  "  generally  consists  of  the  bank  managers.  There 
are  many  reasons,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  colonies, 
why  this  should  be;  but  We  hardly  expect  to  see  the  fact  so 
strongly  reflected  in  these  pages.  Again  and  again  we  have  the 
names,  and  sometimes  even  the  genealogies,  of  the  managers  of 
country  or  provincial  branches  of  banking-houses ;  and  one  of 
the  longest  of  the  pedigrees  is  that  of  the  acting  manager  of  the 
branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  at  Ford- 
wick,  Broke,  via  Whittingham.  The  anxiety  displayed  to 
mention  and  .accentuate  anything  the  least  out  of  the  common 
is  sometimes  very  curiously  displayed — as,  for  example,  when 
we  are  told  of  one  gentleman  that  "  he  arrived  in  Sydney  in 
1838,  where  he  subsequently  obtained  great  notoriety."  One  of 
Sir  Bernard's  clients  is  a  clergyman  at  Melbourne,  and  fills 
various  parochial  and  diocesan  offices.  His  exact  claim  to  a 
place  here  escapes  us,  but  it  is  not  the  length  of  his  pedigree, 
which  only  extends  back  to  his  grandfather.  Against  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  told  that  one  of  the  family  "  married  into  the  family 
of  Viscount  Galway."  This  is  like  what  we  read  of  a  Mr. 
Bridge : — "  The  late  General  Garfield,  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  included  in  the  genealogy  of  this  family."  The  worst 
example  of  all  is  afforded  in  the  long  and  elaborate  pedigree  of 
the  descendants  of  Bertram  de  Verdun,  of  whom  several  branches 
are  carefully  traced  till  they  become  extinct,  or  ended  in  co- 
heiresses. At  length  we  meet  Theobald,  summoned  to  Parliament 
in  1309.  He  was  succeeded  by  another  Theobald,  the  second 
lord,  who  left  four  daughters,  when  his  title  fell  into  abey- 
ance. This  was  in  1316.  Then  we  have  this  sentence,  so 
characteristic  of  one  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  pedigrees : — "  A 
descendant  of  this  family,  Rev.  Edward  Verdon,  B.A.,  incum- 
bent of  St.  Anne's,  Tottington,  co.  Lancaster,  and  of  Dublin 
(whose  father  claimed  the  title  of  baron,  formerly  borne  by  the 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury),  married  Jane  Frances,  daughter  of  Dr. 
George  Hobson,  of  London,  and  was  father  of  the  present  Hon. 
Sir  George  Frederic  Verdon."  There  are  several  milder 
examples  of  this  kind  of  pedigree,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  very 
evident  an  attempt  to  avoid  such  absurdities.  The  heraldry  is 
unsatisfactory.  A  few  coats  are  engraved,  and  of  some,  for  no 
explained  reason,  the  blazon  is  given  in  italic.  A  good  many  of 
the  "  colonial  gentry"  seem  to  bear  unauthorized  arms,  and  more 
have  crests  without  any  corresponding  shield.  In  one  case  there 
is  a  motto  without  either  crest  or  arms.  There  are  a  few  mis- 
takes and  misprints,  as  where  a  late  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  is  called  "  Sir  Augustus  William  Frederick  Loftus,"  and 
where  Lord  Kintore  is  made  Governor  both  of  South  Australia 
and  Victoria,  but  on  the  whole  these  lapses  are  rare.  The  number 
of  acres  owned  by  some  of  the  "  gentry  "  is  mentioned,  but  does 
not  strike  the  reader  as  very  remarkable  in  any  particular  case. 
On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  many  shortcomings,  this  is  a  book  of 
considerable  interest. 


*  A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Colonial  Gentry.  In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.    By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.    London :  Harrison.  i8qi. 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

rP  his  preface  Mr.  Rockhill  modestly  assures  his  readers  that 
his  object  in  giving  the  results  obtained  during  a  journey  of 
several  thousand  miles  through  a  very  imperfectly  known  portion 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  has  been  "to  supply  facts  concerning  the 
country  of  an  historical,  geographical,  and  ethnographical  nature, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  turn  out  a  well-finished  bit  of  literary 
work."  We  can  assure  him  that  we  have  not  noticed  any  defici- 
encies of  style  in  his  very  interesting  and  scholarly  account  of 
his  travels.  An  educated  man  can  always  tell  a  story,  provided  he 
has  one  to  tell,  and  Mr.  Rockhill's  story  is  one  of  unusual  inte- 
rest. He  is,  it  seems,  and  has  always  been,  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  Tibet,  and  has  always  cherished  a  wish  to  cross  its 
jealously-guarded  frontier.    In  his  own  words  : — 

Tibet  has  leen  my  life  hobby.  I  began  while  at  College  to  study  the 
few  works  written  by  Europeans" on  this  subject,  anil  was  later  on  led  to 
learn  Chinese  as  a  means  of  gaining  further  information  about  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  In  1884  I  was  attached  to  the  United  States  Legation 
at  Peking  (sic),  and  it  seemed  then  as  if  I  might  be  able  to  carry  out 
cherished  schemes  of  exploration  in  Tibet  if  I  could  but  learn  the  spoken 
language,  a  knowledge  of  which  I  held  to  be  an  absolute  requisite  of 
success.  No  foreigner  ,could  help  me,  for  none  spoke  the  language,  and 
none  of  the  natives  whom  I  at  first  met  would  consent  to  teach  me,  being- 
suspicious  of  the  use  I  might  make  of  my  knowledge.  I  finally  gained 
the  friendship  of  an  intelligent  lama  from  Lh'asa,  and  with  him  for  the 
next  four  years  I  studied  Tibetan,  giving  also  some  time  to  the  study  of 
Chinese. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  enter  Tibet,  but  the 
travellers  have  nearly  always  started  from  India  or  from  Western 
China.  The  Tibetan  frontier  along  both  these  countries  is  thickly 
populated,  or  rather  the  only  practicable  roads  through  these 
borderlands  pass  through  large  towns  and  villages,  so  all  these 
travellers,  as  many  an  Indian  sportsman  in  the  high  Himalayan 
valleys  can  testify,  find  themselves  confronted  at  the  outset  with 
"  a  suspicious  people,  who  see  in  every  stranger  desirous  of  visit- 
ing their  country  a  dangerous  interloper,  whose  sole  purpose  in 
visiting  their  country  is  to  steal  the  treasures  with  which  they 
think  that  their  land  is  teeming,  and  a  possible  forerunner  of 
invading  armies."  Thus,  after  Mr.  Rockhill  had  equipped  him- 
self in  the  most  effective  manner  for  his  journey,  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  languages  both  of  China  and  of  Tibet,  he  had  to 
decide  upon  the  quarter  from  which  he  should  attempt  to  enter 
the  country.  Passing  as  a  Chinaman,  in  both  dress  and  habits, 
he  was  able  to  travel  simply  and  inexpensively,  while,  as  to  out- 
fit, he  was  "  incumbered  neither  with  clothes  nor  foreign  stores, 
bedding,  tubs,  medicines,  or  any  of  the  other  endless  impedimenta 
which  so  many  travellers  consider  absolute  necessities." 

He  took  the  northern  route  because  it  was  the  least  likely  to 
expose  him  to  suspicion  of  being  a  foreigner  come  to  spy  upon  the 
land.  To  the  north  Tibet  is  composed,  he  tells  us,  "  of  high 
plateaux,  intersected  by  numerous  chains  of  mountains  running 
from  east  to  west ;  a  hleak  arid  country,  either  desert  or  in- 
habited by  a  scattered  population  of  nomads.  To  the  south  of 
these  pastoral  tribes,  and  then  only  in  the  larger  valleys,  live 
a  sedentary  people  who  cultivate  the  soil.  Hence  it  appears 
that  a  traveller  coming  from  the  north  can  advance  much  further 
into  Tibet  without  having  to  fear  serious  opposition  by  the 
people  than  from  any  other  side."  Along  this  route,  accordingly, 
he  proceeded,  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  only  serious  attempt 
to  enter  Tibet  from  the  north,  that  of  Fathers  Hue  and  Gabet  in 
1845,  had  been  completely  successful.  Much  of  his  route  was 
identical  with  that  of  these  old  friends  of  ours,  whose  picturesque, 
if  somewhat  highly  coloured,  account  of  their  memorable  journey 
first  introduced  Tibet  to  Western  readers.  It  is  startling  to  read 
that  their  faithful  Samdadchiemba,  or,  as  Mr.  Rockhill,  doubtless 
more  correctly,  spells  his  name,  Santan  Chemda,  is  still  alive.  "  I 
spoke  to  the  old  man's  nephew  about  him,  and  AbbtS  de  Meester 
knew  him  well.  He  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  a  lover  of  good 
cheer  and  gambling,  and  a  lukewarm  Christian." 

By  good  management,  patience  and  temper,  and  by  keeping  out 
of  the  way  of  inquisitive  and  troublesome  officials,  Mr.  Rockhill's 
adventurous  journey  was  managed  so  well  that  in  reading  it  we 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  forget  its  perils.  His  account  of  the 
unknown  land  is  exceedingly  curious.  The  lamaseries,  appa- 
rently, are  the  only  places  wherein  civilization  flourishes,  much 
as  it  did  in  the  monasteries  during  what  used  to  be  called 
Anglo-Saxon  times  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  great  lamasery  at  Kumbum  in  the  Ando  country,  Mr. 
Rockhill  found  in  the  treasury — "  bowls  of  silver,  ewers  of  gold, 
images  of  the  gods  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  beautifully  illumi- 
nated MSS.,  carpets,  satin  hangings,  cloisonne  vases  and  incense- 
burners  enough  for  a  museum."  One  realizes  the  theocratic  nature 
of  the  Government  from  the  incident  which  he  here  witnessed  of 
a  Gekor,  a  lama  censor  or  provost,  who  went  with  his  lictors 

*  The  Land  of  the  Lamas:  JYates  of  a  Journey  through  China 
Mongolia,  and  Tibet.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  by  W  illiam  Wobd- 
ville  Kockhill.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1891. 

Hindu-Koh  :  Wanderings  and  Wild  Sport  on  and  beyond  the  Himalayas. 
By  Major-General  Donald  Mclntyre,  V.C.,  late  Prince  of  Wales's  Own 
Goorkhas,  F.R.G.S.  With  Illustrations.  New  edition.  Edinburgh  and 
London:  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1891. 

The  Philippine  Islands :  an  Historical,  Geographical,  Ethnographical, 
Social,  and  Commercial  Shetch  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  its  Political 
Dependencies.  By  John  Foreman,  F.R.G.S.  1  vol.  With  Map  and 
Frontispiece.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington 
(Lim.).  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  and  Singapore:  Kelly  & 
Walsh  (Lim.) 


(much  like  a  proctor  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  his  bulldogs) 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  peep-shows,  Punch  and  Judy  shows, 
gambling  tables,  and  other  prohibited  amusements  at  the  fair  at 
Lusar.  Readers  of  MM.  U  uc  and  Gabet  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  butter  bas-reliefs,  which  Mr.  Rockville  also  saw  at  this 
village,  or  the  miraculous  tree  which  grows  in  this  lamasery,  on 
whose  leaves  the  French  travellers  distinctly  traced  Tibetan 
letters ;  and  how  "  the  perspiration  absolutely  trickled  down  our 
faces  under  the  influence  of  the  sensations  which  this  most 
amazing  spectacle  created."  Alas !  when  Mr.  Rockhill  saw  the 
tree  there  were  no  leaves  on  it,  and  he  could  find  no  letters  or 
impress  of  any  sort  on  the  bark  (although  Hue  says  that  images 
of  Tibetan  letters  are  to  be  seen  on  it).  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
whereas  Hue  found  letters  on  the  leaves  of  this  famous  tree,  later 
travellers  agree  that  only  images  of  Tsong-K'apa  (or  the  Buddha) 
appear  thereon. 

No  account  of  Tibet  would  nowadays  be  complete  without  at 
least  an  allusion  to  the  occult  mysteries  of  which  the  late  Mme. 
Blavatsky  was  the  chief  exponent.  When  Mr.  Rockhill  was  at 
the  great  and  flourishing  lamasery  of  Serkok,  he  told  the  lamas 
there  of  "  our  esoteric  Buddhists,  the  Mahatmas,  and  the 
wonderful  doctrines  which  they  claimed  to  have  obtained  from 
Tibet.  They  were  immensely  amused.  They  declared  that, 
though  in  ancient  times  there  were,  doubtless,  saints  and  sages 
who  could  perform  some  of  the  miracles  now  claimed  by  the 
Esoterists,  none  were  living  at  the  present  day,  and  they  looked 
upon  this  new  school  as  rankly  heretical,  and  as  something 
approaching  to  an  imposition  on  our  credulity." 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
abundance  of  gold,  minerals,  and  game  in  Tibet,  of  the  extraordinary 
morality  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  it  seems,  are  wont  to  kill  their 
parents  when  they  become  inconveniently  old,  or  to  turn  them 
out  to  starve,  while  "  with  regard  to  their  marriage  relations, 
this  people  are  little  removed  from  promiscuity,  which  is  '  in- 
definite polyandry  joined  with  indefinite  polygamy'";  of  the 
dainty  metal-work  of  Derge,  one  of  the  many  half-independent 
kingdoms  into  which  Tibet  is  divided,  and  many  other  matters  of 
interest.  Mr.  Rockhill's  book  is  a  distinct  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  a  strange  and  unique  land  and  people,  and  will,  we 
imagine,  be  regarded  by  experts  as  the  standard  work  on  Eastern 
Tibet. 

Hindu-Koh  is  a  reprint  of  Major-General  Mclntyre's  book  of 
Indian  wild  sport  among  the  Himalayan  big  game,  before  the 
days  of  repeating-rifles,  and  when  Simla  and  Mussoorie  were 
little  more  than  villages.  In  that  time,  which  seems  so  long  ago, 
and  which  really  is  so  near,  it  was  not  as  common  as  it  is  now, 
on  going  into  a  great  English  country  house,  to  find  haDging  in 
the  hall  a  head  of  "  Ovis  Ammon,"  ibex  or  murkhor,  with  the 
date  of  its  slaughter  and  the  legend  Ladakii  or  Kashmir.  But, 
in  spite  of  increased  facilities  for  travel,  and  for  "  pumping  lead  " 
into  animals  when  found,  we  conceive  that  the  sportsmen  who 
range  over  the  cold  and  desolate  steppes  of  the  Himalayas  will 
never  be  so  numerous  as  to  materially  thin  the  numbers  of  the 
game  beasts  of  that  happy  hunting-ground,  though,  if  it  should 
ever  be  so,  Major-General  Mclntyre's  book  will  have  had  much 
to  answer  for  in  bringing  about  this  result.  Nor  should  we  omit 
to  mention  that  vast  belt  of  jungle  known  as  the  Terai,  a  region 
familiar  to  all  officers  of  Goorkha  regiments,  which,  though  from 
June  to  November  it  is  "  deadly,"  yet  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  "  comparatively  healthy,  when  game  of  many  sorts  and  sizes, 
from  a  jack  snipe  to  a  wild  elephant,  may  be  found  there,  not  to 
speak  of  mahseer  fishing  in  its  rivers."  Most  of  our  readers 
already  know  the  book,  and  all  real  enthusiasts  for  sport  should 
read  it.  The  writer  keeps  always  to  the  point,  and  never  bothers 
his  readers  with  padding  about  geography,  etymology,  politics, 
trade,  statistics,  and  the  like.  But  he  gives  an  admirable  notion 
of  what  he  calls  "  real  wild  sport  in  a  very  strange  land,"  while 
the  following  passage,  which  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  transcribing,  will  prove  how  thoroughly  he  could  appreciate 
the  magnificent  scenery  he  was  among,  and  how  well  he  could 
describe  it : — 

During  the  day  the  clouds  had  been  dull  and  lowering,  veiling  the 
mountain  tops  deeply  in  mist,  but  towards  evening  they  began  to  lift  and 
disperse,  and  never  in  my  wanderings  over  many  parts  of  the  globe  have  I 
seen  anything  to  equal  the  marvellously  grand  and  expansive  panorama 
which  the  rising  curtain  of  sun-illumined,  rose-tinted  vapour  gradually 
disclosed  to  view.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  final  transformation  scene,  so 
to  speak,  in  this  vast  theatre  of  nature  which  I  was  leaving,  and  will  ever 
remain  deeply  engraved  on  my  memory.  Eastward,  to  the  right,  over  a 
rugged  foreground  of  huge  fragments  of  grey  rock,  and  the  irregular  line 
of  pointed  plumes  of  the  dark  green  pines  shooting  up,  tall  and  straight, 
from  the  mountain  side  below,  rose  the  noble  snow-cone  of  Doonagiri  in 
bold  relief  against  an  intensely  blue  firmament;  while  the  more  distant 
crest  of  Kamet  (25,400  feet)  reared  itself  among  a  medley  of  frozen  peaks, 
glaciers,  and  vast  untrodden  snow  fields  lying  in  dreamy  magnificence 
away  northward.  Nearer  and  more  westward,  across  the  profound  hazy 
depth  of  the  intervening  valley  of  the  Doulee,  mighty  phalanxes  of  rock- 
panoplied  giants,  mantled  in  violet,  purple,  and  blue,  and  helmetcd  with 
eternal  snow,  stood  resplendent  in  the  golden  glory  of  sunset,  keeping 
watch,  as  it  were,  around  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Badrinath  shrine  king 
latent  in  one  of  the  deep  dark  gorges  below. 

Not  a  sound  disturbed  Nature's  calm  repose  save  the  wild  call  of  the 
moonal  pheasant  echoing  among  the  neighbouring  crags,  as  1  sat  there 
enraptured  with  the  glorious  scene  before  me,  watching  the  cold  grey  shade 
creeping  slowly  on,  and  gradually  darkening  each  successive  sunlit  moun- 
tain-tier, until  it  stole  over  the  highest  peaks  of  eternal  snow,  leaving  the  11 
weird-looking  and  unearthly  in  their  stern  frozen  dignity,  their  pallid 
lineaments  each  moment  growing  more  dim  in  the  deepening  gloom. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  writer  when  he  declares  that  "  with 
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such  excellent  topographical  and  route  maps  as  are  published  at 
the  office  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  India,  at  Calcutta,  to  refer 
to,  any  thing  less  perfect  would  be  worse  than  superfluous,"  and 
consequently  of  set  purpose  sends  forth  his  book  with  no  map  at 
all.  The  merest  sketch  would  be  an  enormous  assistance  to  the 
"  general  "  English  reader,  who  knows  nothing  about  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  India,  and  would  not  cross  the  street  to  get  a  map  if 
he  did,  but  who  might  be  led  to  appreciate  one  if  he  were  to  hud 
it  in  the  book,  and  traced  the  author's  wanderings  upon  it. 

In  The  Philippine  Inlands,  Mr.  Foreman,  who,  we  gather,  has 
been  for  some  years  resident  there,  has  written  down  all  that  he 
knows — and  he  knows  a  very  great  deal — about  the  great  Spanish 
colony  in  the  East.  "  This  book,"  he  observes,  "  is  not  a  History, 
nor  a  Geography,  nor  an  Account  of  Travels,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word — it  is  a  concise  review  of  all  that  may  interest  the  reader 
who  seeks  for  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
colony  in  the  past  and  in  the  present."  As  for  the  history  of  the 
islands,  probably  no  one  except  a  Spaniard  in  some  way  connected 
with  these  islands  would  care  to  wade  through  the  squabbles  with 
the  natives,  with  the  Chinese,  and  the  English — for  we  once  occu- 
pied the  Philippines,  and  Havana  too — of  which  it  consists.  The 
main  fact  which  is  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the  history,  com- 
bined with  what  Mr.  Foreman  himself  saw  and  noticed  during 
his  very  extensive  wanderings,  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Guil'emard  in  his  charming  book 
■ — it  is,  that  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippines  are  only  masters  of 
the  city  of  Manila,  and  of  as  much  land  as  their  troops  stand 
upon,  but  that  their  rule  is  a  mere  exotic,  and  only  exists  because 
the  natives,  many  tribes  of  whom  have  never  been  thoroughly 
conquered  to  this  day,  have  not  sufficient  power  of  organization 
to  plan  a  successful  revolt.  The  tribes  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island  of  Luzon  itself  are  still  independent,  while  in  Mindanao 
and  Sulu  the  Spanish  authority  does  not  reach  further  than  a 
day's  march  from  their  garrisons.  Half  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago still  remains  to  be  conquered.  The  old  seventeenth- 
century  fortifications  of  Manila  itself  are  still  kept  standing,  to 
ensure  the  capital  against  a  coup  de  main,  and  Mr.  Foreman  can 
cap  stories  with  Dr.  Guillemard  about  Spanish  officers  suddenly 
stabbed  while  sitting  at  table  or  treacherously  assaulted  by 
fanatics  in  the  woods.  The  Government  is  mediaeval.  Foreign- 
ers are  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  "  Due,  probably,  to 
the  tedious  Customs  regulations,  the  obligation  of  every  person 
to  procure,  and  carry  on  his  person,  a  document  of  identity — the 
requirement  of  a  passport  to  enter  and  another  to  leave  the  islands 
— the  absence  of  railways  and  hotels  in  the  interior,  and  the  personal 
insecurity  and  difficulties  of  travelling,  this  colony  is  apparently 
outside  the  region  of  tourists  and  '  globe-trotters.' "  "  But,"  Mr. 
Foreman  adds,  "  the  regulations  above  referred  to  are  an  advan- 
tage to  the  respectable  resident,  for  they  have  the  desirable  effect 
of  excluding  many  of  those  nondescript  wanderers  and  social  out- 
casts who  invade  other  colonies."  The  latter  statement  is,  no 
doubt,  true ;  but  we  fancy  that  it  is  not  only  "  social  outcasts " 
who  are  made  uncomfortable  in  the  Philippines;  we  imagine  that 
we  are  able  to  read  between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Foreman's  book  that 
English  and  American  firms  who  invest  money  in  these  extra- 
ordinarily fertile  lands  are  systematically  "  squeezed "  by  the 
Spanish  officials,  whose  mode  of  dealing  with  the  natives  may  be 
conceived  by  the  following  account  of  the  management  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly,  written  in  1880  by  a  landowner  and  tobacco- 
grower  in  Nueva  Ecija,  a  province  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Manila  itself:  — 

The  planter  was  only  allowed  to  smoke  tobacco  of  his  own  crop  inside 
the  aerating  sheds  ...  if  he  happened  to  be  caught  by  a  carabineer  only 
a  few  steps  outside  the  shed  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  was  fined  2  dols.  ; 
if  a  cigarette,  50  cents  ;  and,  adding  to  these  sums  the  cost  of  convl.-'ion, 
a  cigar  of  his  own  crop  came  to  cost  him  7-37i  dols.,  and  a  cigarette  1.872 
dols.  The  lines  in  Nueva  Ecija  amounted  to  an  annual  average  of  7,000  dols. 
on  a  population  of  170,000.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  native  grower  was 
subject  to  domiciliary  search  for  concealed  tobacco  ;  his  trunks,  his  furni- 
ture, and  every  nook  and  corner  of  his  dwelling  were  ransacked.  He  and 
all  his  family — wife  and  daughters — were  personally  examined.  .  .  .  The 
leaves  were  carefully  selected,  and  only  such  as  came  under  classification 
were  paid  for  to  the  grower.  The  rejected  bundles  were  not  returned  to 
him,  but  burnt — a  despairing  sacrifice  to  the  toiler. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  system  as  this  led  to  riots,  almost  to  re- 
volution. Besides  tobacco,  Mr.  Foreman  gives  valuable  statistics 
of  all  the  other  colonial  industries — sugar,  rice,  Manila  hemp, 
coffee,  maizv,  cacao,  the  various  products  of  the  cocoanut  tree, 
cotton,  bamboo,  &c.  In  all  these  industries  the  great  stum- 
bling-block is  the  indolence  of  the  native  labourer,  who  ap- 
pears to  show  wondrous  ingenuity  in  evading  honest  work. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  receive  their 
wages  partly  in  advance,  and,  having  received  this  payment, 
they  return  no  more.  A  typical  instance  was  related  to  Mr. 
Foreman  by  the  old  parish  priest  of  Angat,  in  Bulacan  Pro- 
vince, at  the  very  gates  of  Manila.  It  appears  that  at  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  two  Englishmen  made  vain  efforts  to 
work  the  rich  iron  mines  near  that  place.  They  erected  ex- 
pensive machinery  (which  has  since  disappeared  piece  by  piece) 
and  engaged  all  the  head  men  around,  at  fixed  salaries,  to  per- 
form the  simple  duty  of  guaranteeing  a  certain  number  of  men 
each  to  work  these  daily.  They  were  very  smart  at  receiving 
their  pay,  some  of  them  having  the  audacity  to  ask  for  it  in 
advance  ;  yet  the  number  of  miners  diminished,  little  by  little, 
and  no  reasonable  terms  could  induce  them  to  resume  work.  The 
priest  related  that  after  the  Englishmen  had  spent  a  fortune  of 
about  40,000/.,  and  seeing  no  result,  in  despair  they  then  hired  a 


canoe,  telling  the  native  in  charge  to  paddle  out  to  sea,  where 
they  blew  their  brains  out  with  pistols. 

The  Friars  are  still  a  power  in  the  colony,  and  are  averse  to  all 
change,  as  likely  to  diminish  their  influence.  Add  to  this  a 
chronic  want  of  money,  and  consequently  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  roads  of  all  sorts,  and  some  idea  of  the  backward  con- 
dition of  the  islands  may  be  gained.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  laziness 
and  shiftlessness  of  the  natives,  the  absence  of  newspapers,  hotels, 
and  much  which  we  have  learned  to  consider  necessaries  of  life, 
the  climate  is  so  delightful  that  Mr.  Foreman  declared  that  he 
passed  a  very  pleasant  time  in  the  Philippines.  He  evidently 
has  learned  to  speak  Spanish  so  well  that  he  interweaves  it  with 
his  native  American  tongue  in  a  curious  fashion,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  ladies  with  powdered  faces  looking  "  exsauguious,"  of  a 
costume  of  ascetic  (?  aesthetic)  originality,  "  impassionate  "  treat- 
ment of  animals,  "juridical  complicacy,"  "criminals  who  ought  to 
be  extinguished  from  society,"  and  so  forth.  He  also  (p.  238)  calls 
small  Chinese  coins  "  copecks."  But  these  oddities  do  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  value  of  his  book,  which  gives  the  most 
minute  and  careful  details  of  the  original  outlay  and  working 
expenses  necessary  for  any  one  who  meditates  planting  sugar, 
tobacco,  hemp,  &c.  in  these  delightful  islands,  where,  in  spite  of 
all  drawbacks,  he  assures  his  readers  that  fortunes  may  still  be 
made. 

Some  critics  have  complained  that  Mr.  Foreman  makes  no 
mention  of  the  recent  great  rising,  but  we  think  that  probably 
he  knows  best  how  to  rate  that  event  at  its  true  value,  and  has 
deliberately  declined  to  confuse  his  readers'  minds  thereby.  When 
the  financial  condition  of  the  colony  is  established  on  a  sound 
basis,  when  money  raised  by  taxation  in  the  provinces  is  no 
longer  spent  in  the  capital,  when  the  means  of  communication 
are  improved,  the  vexatious  interference  of  officials  checked,  the 
administration  of  justice  remodelled,  and  other  necessary  reforms 
introduced,  perhaps  these  periodical  risings  will  no  longer  com- 
mand the  sympathy  of  the  natives — but  not  till  then. 


THREE  POETRY  BOOKS.* 

IT  is  some  ten  years  since  a  really  good  poetry-book  (experts 
will  know  at  once  by  the  date  that  we  are  referring  to  Mr. 
Mowbray  Morris's  Poeis'  Walk)  appeared  ;  and  lo !  in  the  space 
of  a  week  or  two,  three — two  of  which  are  of  merit  quite  out  of 
the  common,  and  the  third  certainly  not  below  a  fair  ordinary 
average.  Mr.  Davenport's  volume,  indeed,  lies,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  further  apart  from  the  other  two  than  they  from  each 
other,  and  is  of  less  pretence  both  in  substance  and  adornment. 
It  is  a  collection  of  "  story-poems  "  (though  the  first  noun  is  rather 
loosely  construed)  of  various  classes,  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  from 
living  writers,  and  its  aim  is  lower  and  less  single  than  that  of 
either  of  the  others.  Mr.  Davenport's  mistake  has  been  that  of 
too  liberal,  not  to  say  too  uncritical,  admission.  Mr.  Langbridge, 
for  instance,  is  a  most  estimable  verse-writer ;  but  it  is  a  terrible 
trial  for  his  verse  to  appear  next  to  "  The  Eve  of  St.  John."  And 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  Roche,  though  we  never 
heard  his  distinguished  name  before,  is  an  estimable  person  too. 
But  when  he  is  made,  in  wooden  rhymes,  to  tell  us  how  a  gallant 
American  seaman  saved  the  celebrated  Decatur  on  the  very  same 
page  on  which  "  The  Prophecy  of  Capys"  ends,  we  do  not  feel 
warmly  towards  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  Roche.  But  if  there  are  some 
things  not  so  good  in  Mr.  Davenport's  bundle,  there  are  many 
excellent  things,  and  it  is  as  a  whole  to  be  well  recommended. 

Mr.  Lang's  and  Mr.  Henley's  volumes  bear  more  ponderous  cre- 
dentials both  of  preparation  and  ornament.  The  former,  in  the  style 
of  the  Blue  and  Red  Fairy  Books,  is  profusely  illustrated  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Ford  and  Mr.  Lancelot  Speed,  and  the  beasts  on  the  cover 
are  particularly  agreeable  beasts.  The  editor  has,  not  unwisely, 
we  think,  appended  no  notes  (except  a  very  rare  gloss  at  foot), 
but  he  has  prefixed  a  brief  introduction  setting  forth  the  rationale 
of  his  selection  and  a  few  other  matters.  To  draw  from  no  living 
author,  to  cater  for  youth  on  the  sound  principle  of  remembering 
what  pleased  himself  when  he  was  young,  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  what  has  been  definitely  written  for  and  down  to  and 
about  children — these  have  been  Mr.  Lang's  chief  rules,  and  he 
adds  but  a  few  general  considerations  on  the  poetical  matter 
which  children  ought  to  like,  and  do  like,  and  a  few  obiter  dicta, 
generally  of  value,  on  the  poets  themselves.  With  a  certain 
naivete  of  phrase,  Mr.  Lang  has  said  that  the  proportion  of  Scotch 
verse,  old  and  new,  to  be  found  here  is  "  unexpectedly  large." 
We  cannot  say  that  it  is  unexpected  to  us,  and  that  not  in  the 
least  because  we  suspect  Mr.  Lang  of  the  "  exorbitant  local 
patriotism"  which  he  disclaims.  If  Mr.  Lang  had  said  to  us,  "Mr. 
Saturday  Reviewer,  what  proportion  of  Scotch  verse  would  you 
expect  in  a  book  constructed  on  such  and  such  principles  ?  "  we 
should  have  answered,  "  Mr.  Poetry  Book-maker,  it  ought  to 
be.  and  therefore  we  expect  it  to  be,  a  very  large  proportion." 
The  ballads  and  Scott,  to  name  no  others,  each  demand,  yea!  to 
have  Trent  turned,  if  necessary,  to  make  room  for  them  ;  and  it 

*  The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  London:  Longmans. 
1891. 

Lyra  Heroica :  a  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
W.  E.  Henley.    London:  Nutt ;  Methuen.  1891. 

Story  Poems  for  Young  and  Old.  Edited  by  E,  Davenport.  London : 
Cassell.  1891. 
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is  particularly  good  to  read  -what  Mr.  Lang  lias  to  say  about 
Scott.  But  this  "  foreword  "  is  very  short,  and  we  are  soon  turned 
loose  to  the  poems  themselves — an  abundant  and  succulent  pasture. 
Mr.  Lang  has  not  observed  chronological  order,  but  has  purposely 
scattered  the  same  poet's  pieces  about  the  book,  so  that  we  never 
get  satiated  with  one  style.  Thus  we  begin  with  some  Blakeries, 
rind  the  Ballad  of  Agincourt  next  door  (et  sic  optime.  situm)  to 
"  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic  "  hard 
by  "Young  Lochinvar."  Nor  has  Mr.  Lang  by  any  means 
confined  himself  to  poems  of  action  and  adventure.  "  Rose 
Aylmer "  is  wept  for  not  too  unfittingly  between  two  of  Shak- 
speare's  own  songs,  and  Sidney's  Sleep  sonnet,  in  a  curiously 
different  strain,  follows  the  unearthly  music  of  "  Proud  Maisie." 
Mr.  Lang  has  given  plenty  of  Poe,  for  which  we  are  thankful  (all 
who  value  verse  value  Poe),  and  plenty  (which  we  are  also  glad 
to  see,  for  the  fools  say  silly  words  of  him)  of  Longfellow.  Almost 
all  the  necessary  and  voluptuous  and  right  things  are  here  from 
Herrick  and  Lovelace  to  Praed  and  Hood.  But  Mr.  Lang  has 
not,  we  think,  had  la  main  heureuse  with  Moore.  "  Oft  in  the 
stilly  night "  is  all  right  of  course ;  but  that  tinkling  old  Harp 
of  Tara  and  the  Minstrel  Boy,  his  brother,  though  not  bad  things, 
might  have  hushed  their  rather  twangly  tones  in  favour  of  "  I 
saw  from  the  beach,"  if  not  for  the  naughty  "  smiles  and  wine  " 
of  "  "When  in  death."  Still  it  is  an  admirable  selection,  and  right 
well  tempered  for  boys  and  girls  both.  If,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  says, 
"it  belongs  to  a  fellow's  sisters,"  a  fellow  may  read  it  with 
great  profit,  and  if  it  belongs  to  a  fellow,  his  sisters  may  assuredly 
read  it  with  less  than  no  harm. 

Mr.  Henley's  book  (which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  care- 
fully and  handsomely  printed  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time) 
is  again  an  example  of  narrowed  range  and  deepened  intensity.  Mr. 
Davenport's  is  "  for  old  and  young,"  and  from  old  and  new ;  Mr. 
Lang's  is  from  old  and  new,  with  an  exclusion  of  the  newest,  and 
especially  intended  for  the  young.  Mr.  Henley  ranges  from 
Drayton  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Eipling,  and  he  has  been  especially 
fortunate  in  his  solicitations  to  those  not  always  generous  persons 
who  control  the  reproduction  of  modern  authors'  work.  But  his 
book  is  especially  planned  as  a  book  for  boys,  and  even  as  regards 
them  is  restricted  to  a  definite  purpose,  indicated  by  the  famous 
lines  of  Scott,  which  appear  on  its  cover  and  title-page,  respecting 
"one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life."  In  other  words,  the  book  is 
intended  as  a  hortative  to  great  actions,  and  is,  though  not  wholly, 
mainly  limited  to  the  description  of  them.  The  editor  has  not 
put  himself  forward  much,  a  very  brief  preface  and  a  few  notes 
representing  his  own  contributions.  But  he  has  "  edited  freely  " 
(more  freely,  indeed,  than  we  can  always  approve),  and  he  has 
used  his  own  pleasure  in  affixing  titles — a  fruitful  source  of, 
perhaps,  petty  quarrel.  In  case  of  extracts  from  longer  poems, 
and  in  case  of  poems  which  have  no  authentic  or  no  generally 
recognized  titles,  much  freedom  may  be  allowed.  But  why  change 
the  name  of  what  is  universally  known  as  "  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore"  to  "After  Corunna,"  and  substitute  "Romance "  for 
"  Kubla  Khan  "  ?  Mr.  Henley  provokes  us  to  echo  Mirabeau,  and 
say,  "  You  have  put  all  bookland  out  for  three  minutes  with  your 
'  Romance.' "  The  best  compliment,  however,  which  can  be  paid 
to  a  work  of  such  careful  selection  is  to  note  its  contents,  which 
are  of  the  very  best.  The  idea  of  making  a  sort  of  cento  of  the 
chorus  pieces  of  Henry  V.  and  of  Drayton's  Ballad  of  Agincourt, 
if  somewhat  Watertonian,  is  ingenious,  and  no  better  introit  to 
such  a  book  could  have  been  selected.  It  is  followed  by  certain 
short  pieces  from  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Wotton,  and  their  kin,  and 
then,  in  a  different  key,  we  have  two  Herricks,  the  immortal 
"  Corinna  maying,"  and  "  To  Anthea."  Herbert's  "  Sweet  Day" 
is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  blaspheme.  "  The 
Glories  of  our  Blood  and  State  "  does  not  demand,  but  commands, 
admission;  and  then  we  have  seven  pieces  from  Milton,  the  things 
of  Montrose  and  Lovelace  and  Marvell,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  name,  and  "  Alexander's  Feast."  Johnson's  lines  on  Levett, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  seem  a  little  strange  in  this  galley,  and  we 
do  not  know  why  they  should  be  called  "  The  Quiet  Life."  But 
the  sheaf  of  ballads  succeeding  them,  including  the  excellent  and 
too  little  known  "Angel  Gabriel"  or  "  Honour  of  Bristol,"  require 
no  praise  and  could  meet  no  blame.  Then  come  "  The  Bard," 
Cooper's  two  greatest  things  except  "  The  Castaway,"  Graham  of 
Gartmore's  perfect  "If  doughty  deeds,"  two  of  Dibdin,  and  "The 
Deserter "  follow  with  the  "  Saucy  Arethusa "  and  Blake's 
"  Tiger !  Tiger !  "  (not  quite  adequately  titled  "  The  Beauty  of 
Terror").  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  Scott  yield  as  they  should. 
Landor's  well-known  "  Iphigeneia  "  piece  has  always  left  us  cold, 
and  we  would  rather  have  had  the  "  Godiva  "  fragment  which  a 
boy  wrote,  and  which  is  the  best  poetry  written  by  any  one 
except  Blake  and  Cowper  at  the  time.  There  is  something  a 
little  will-worshippy,  too,  in  preferring  Campbell's  goody-goody 
booky-booky  "  Sailor  and  Napoleon  "  piece  to  the  magnificence  of 
"  Hohenlinden."  But  Ebenezer  Elliott's  "Battle  Song"  really 
deserved  a  place  ;  and  Allan  Cunningham,  and  Barry  Cornwall, 
and  Byron,  and  Wolfe  are  "  well  in."  Then  follows  something 
for  which  we  could  embrace  Mr.  Henley — the  beloved  and 
immortal  "  The  Captain  stood  on  the  carronade,"  from  Snarleyow. 
But  why  does  Mr.  Henley  call  it  "  doggrel "  ?  and  what  dreadful 
creatures  can  he  be  thinking  of  when  he  says  that  they  "  will 
regard  its  presence  with  distress"?  "  Let  such  be  distressed,"  say 
Justice,  Wisdom  and  primal  Love  ;  besides,  the  caitiff  choir  have 
got  two  pieces  of  Felicia  Hemans  to  console  themselves  with. 
Macaulay  is  well  represented,  and  Mr.  Henley  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  putting  in  "  The  Last  Buccaneer,"  which  few  know, 


and  of  which  all  competent  persons  who  do  know  it  think  nobly. 
As  we  have  said,  he  has  been  very  lucky  with  contemporaries. 
Lord  Tennyson,  it  seems,  himself  suggested  "The  Heavy  Brigade,"' 
and  of  course  Mr.  Henley  could  but  take  it ;  but  "  The  Ballad 
of  the  Fleet"  is  here.  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  noble  pair — "The 
Private  of  the  Buffs "  and  "  The  Red  Thread  of  Honour  "— 
appear  ;  and  two  of  not  the  worst  of  Mr.  Browning,  and  samples 
of  Whitman,  Kingsley,  Mr.  Arnold  (we  wish  Mr.  Henley  had. 
"  edited"  the  "Death  of  Sohrab"  a  little  more),  and  Mr.  Cory,, 
and  Mr.  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Morris  (the  poet),  and  Mr.  Austin, 
and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  Mr.  Bret  Harte, 
and  Mr.  Dobson,  and  Mr.  Lang,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Kipling,  with  others.  To  distribute  critical  remarks  among  so 
many  is  difficult ;  we  will  only  observe  that  we  should  not  have 
taken  from  Mr.  Lang  "  The  White  Pasha,"  where  the  subject 
is  indeed  great,  but  the  treatment  not  equal  to  that  splendid 
sonnet  on  Colonel  Burnaby  which  ends  :  — 

Till,  back  into  the  Northland  and  the  night, 
The  smitten  eagles  scattered  from  the  held. 

And  we  may  add  a  remark  on  Mr.  Kipling's  fine  "  Flag  of 
England,"  which  occurred  to  us  at  its  first  appearance,  and 
impresses  itself  still  more  at  a  second  reading.  Its  sweep  and 
swing  are  quite  admirable,  but  it  lacks  complete  simplicity  and 
directness.  The  winds  do  not  answer  the  question.  They  tell 
"  where,"  not  "  what,"  the  flag  of  England  is.  Also,  the  first 
two  stanzas  are  not  Olympian  enough ;  they  scold  a  little. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  very  fine  poem,  and  a  not  unfitting  conclusion, 
to  a  very  fine  book,  which  will,  we  hope,  help  to  keep  the  blood 
of  many  English  boys  from  the  wretched  and  morbid  stagnation, 
of  "modernity." 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ISLAM.* 

ABOUT  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  several  books  were? 
published  which  marked  a  revolution  in  the  traditional  atti- 
tude towards  Mohammedanism.  It  was  a  reaction  against  two- 
different  habits  of  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  strict  Mohammedans 
like  Ahmed  Khan  Bahadur  (in  1870)  and  Syed  Ameer  Ali 
(in  1873)  came  forward  to  prove  that  a  rational  form  of  Islam,, 
divested  of  the  accumulations  of  centuries  of  adhesive  superstition, 
not  only  exists,  but  is  professed  by  a  large  number  of  educated 
Muslims ;  theirs  was  a  protest  against  "  patristicism."  On  the: 
other  side,  Christians  like  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  and  others  in 
increasing  numbers  since  the  publication  of  his  Mohammed  and' 
Mohammedanism  in  1874,  have  approached  Islam  in  a  philosophic 
temper  of  mind,  unknown  to  previous  generations  of  avowedly 
Christian  writers,  and  have  endeavoured  to  claim  for  the  Arabian 
religion  the  dignity  of  a  sister-faith  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  So* 
far  has  this  reaction  extended  in  England,  that  we  have  not  long 
since  listened  to  Church  dignitaries  awarding  the  palm  in  mis- 
sionary effort  to  the  professors  of  the  Mohammedan  creed.  In. 
such  reactions  there  is  always  a  risk  of  extravagance,  and  how- 
ever correct  may  be  the  majority  of  the  somewhat  startling 
statements  put  forward  in  England  of  recent  years,  there  can  be- 
no  doubt  that  in  not  a  few  instances  benevolent  and  well- 
intentioned  persons,  whose  experience  of  the  East  did  not  balance- 
their  enthusiasm,  have  been  grievously  imposed  upon  by  the 
sagacious  Oriental. 

The  other  side  of  the  question,  the  Mohammedan  reaction,  is- 
much  more  interesting,  and  was  much  less  to  be  foreseen.  In 
the  present  temper  of  the  times,  it  is  not  difficult  for  Englishmen- 
to  regard  with  the  utmost  tolerance  and  even  admiration  any 
form  of  religion.  Among  Mohammedans  this  attitude  of  mind  is- 
much  rarer  for  many  obvious  reasons,  and  the  Muslim  writere 
we  have  referred  to  do  not  pretend  to  assume  it.  What  Syed' 
Ameer  Ali  tried  to  do  in  1873,  when  he  published  his  Critical 
Examination  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohammed,  and  what 
he  tries  again  to  do  now  in  his  new  book,  is  not  in  the  least  to- 
prove  that  all  religions  are  more  or  less  the  same,  equally  good 
in  their  way,  when  ethnic  and  climatic  conditions  and  the  blessed- 
influences  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  far  from  it,  he  contends  that  Islam  is  the  best  religion- 
in  the  world,  the  last  revelation  that  God  has  given  us,  and  he- 
indulges  in  a  bitter  vein  of  railing  against  Christianity,  which 
is  very  unlike  the  inter-religious  courtesies  of  Mr.  Bosworth> 
Smith  or  Canon  Taylor.  Syed  Ameer  Ali  is  no  apologist 
for  Islam  ;  he  upholds  it  to  the  letter,  and  sees  no  wrong  even 
where  wrong  undoubtedly  is.  His  aim  is  to  show  us  what  Islam 
means  to  an  educated  Mohammedan  gentleman,  and  in  doing  so- 
to  prove  that  rational  religion  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Moham- 
medan orthodoxy.  And  he  wishes  to  show  this,  not  specially  to- 
Christians,  in  order  to  obtain  their  considerate  toleration  for  his  creed, 
but  to  his  fellow  Indian  Mussulmans.  "  I  have  endeavoured,"  he 
says,  "  to  embody  in  these  pages  the  philosophical  and  ethical  spirit 
of  Islam,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  assist  the  Moslems  of  India  to 
achieve  their  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  under  the- 
auspices  of  the  great  European  Power  that  now  holds  their  desti-  ' 
nies  in  its  hands."  This  is  his  primary  object.  At  the  same, 
time  he  adds  : — "  I  trust  this  book  may  prove  of  some  practical 
value  to  those  seekers  of  truth  in  the  West  whose  minds  have 
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gone  forth  in  quest  of  a  positive  and  eclectic  Faith  suited  for  the 
noblest  and,  by  its  disciplinary  character,  also  for  the  lowest 
natures."  We  might  take  exception  to  the  Syed's  phraseology, 
especially  to  his  "  positive  and  eclectic  Faith  "  ;  but  his  meaning 
is  clear  enough.  He  hopes  to  rationalize  Islam  among  Muslims, 
and  he  wishes  it  to  be  the  creed  of  the  universe. 

Now  this  is  an  intelligible  point  of  view,  and  one  well  worth 
considering.  We  have  not  to  deal  with  an  agnostic  or  a  dealer 
in  theories  of  universal  religion,  with  a  sceptic  or  a  respecter  of 
all  religious  "differing  in  degree,  not  in  kind."  We  have  here  a 
strict  Mohammedan  setting  forth  his  faith  in  what  he  considers 
its  truest  and  purest  form,  and  boldly  challenging  the  world  to  find 
its  equal.  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  judge  of 
the  High  Court  in  Bengal,  trained  in  the  English  Inns  of  Court ; 
he  is  a  distinguished  authority  on  Mohammedan  law ;  and  his 
writings  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  wide  reading,  if  not  perhaps 
■quite  what  is  known  in  England  by  that  much-abused  term  the 
"  highest  culture."  He  is  perfectly  able  to  take  a  European  grasp 
of  philosophic  problems,  and  the  present  work  proves  him  to  be 
at  least  as  fastidious  as  the  best  of  us  in  his  standard  of  social 
morals.  He  is  not  apparently  an  Oriental  scholar,  to  judge  from 
internal  evidence.  He  knows  some  Persian,  apparently,  but  has 
obviously  obtained  his  knowledge  of  Mohammedan  history  and 
even  the  life  of  his  Prophet  from  European  sources,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  he  read  his  Koran  in  Rodwell's  translation, 
like  a  great  many  other  Indian  Mussulmans.  (We  remember 
ourselves  being  put  to  the  pains  of  teaching  a  Muslim  of  Madras 
how  to  repeat  his  "  Fiitihah  "  in  Arabic).  But  as  all  the  authori- 
ties essential  to  his  purpose  may  be  studied  in  translations,  the 
Syed  is  not  seriously  disabled  by  his  linguistic  deficiencies,  though 
we  cannot  say  he  has  always  exercised  a  nice  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  sources. 

Syed  Ameer  Ali  begins,  where  all  such  books  begin,  with  the 
state  of  the  religious — or  irreligious — world  in  the  centuries 
which  elapsed  between  the  promulgation  of  Pauline  Christianity 
and  the  advent  of  Mohammed,  and  dwells  naturally  on  the  corrupt 
condition  of  Arabia,  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  need  of  a 
"  great  Deliverer."  "  The  light  that  shone  on  Sinai,  the  light 
that  brightened  the  lives  of  the  peasants  and  fishermen  of  Galilee, 
as  now  aflame  on  the  heights  of  Faran."  This  is  the  orthodox 
Mohammedan  position  laid  down  by  the  Prophet  himself.  The 
revelations  to  Moses  and  Jesus  were  divine,  but  imperfect ;  reve- 
lation is  progressive,  and  Islam  is  the  last  stage  in  the  process  of 
its  development.  In  dealing  with  the  character  and  career  of 
Mohammed,  Syed  Ameer  Ali  writes  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
true  believer  rather  than  with  the  soberness  of  a  student. 
His  picture  of  the  Prophet  is  not  more  glowing,  however, 
than  several  which  have  been  written  by  English  scholars 
(from  which,  indeed,  it  is  largely  derived),  and  he  unhesi- 
tatingly discards  the  fables  which  Muslim  loyalty  has  woven 
about  its  founder,  and  reverts  in  all  cases  to  his  prime 
authority,  the  Koran  itself.  On  the  whole,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  prepossessions  of  a  believer,  this  account  of 
Mohammed's  life  is  at  once  impressive  and  historically  true.  On 
the  few  salient  points  of  controversy  raised  by  the  Prophet's 
actions,  Syed  Ameer  Ali  does  not,  as  a  rule,  shrink  from  ex- 
pressing his  ow7n  opinions.  He  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  frank  about 
the  supposed  concession  to  the  idolaters  in  the  matter  of  the 
three  goddesses.  He  states  the  Mohammedan  explanation  that 
the  Prophet's  tribute  to  their  intercessory  powers  was  really  the 
utterance  of  an  idolater  in  the  audience ;  but  he  quotes  an  English 
scholar's  view  of  the  obvious  concession  and  its  manful  retracta- 
tion in  a  manner  which  suggests  approval.  With  regard  to  the 
famous  "  night  journey  "  to  Jerusalem,  the  Syed  believes  that  it 
•was  nothing  but  a  vision,  which  is  really  all  that  the  Koran 
asserts.  The  few  instances  of  apparent  unscrupulousness  or 
cruelty  displayed  in  the  executions  at  Medina  are  here  treated  as 
necessary  accompaniments  of  the  political  conditions  of  the  time — 
"  strict  applications  of  admitted  customs  of  war  in  those  days,"  as 
Grote  put  it  in  another  instance.  Of  the  Prophet's  marriages  the 
Syed  takes  a  sensible  view.  If  Mohammed  was  an  abandoned 
voluptuary,  his  choice  of  wives  certainly  did  not  do  credit  to  his 
taste.  The  peroration  of  this  section  of  the  book  may  be  quoted, 
•despite  some  rhetorical  exaggeration,  as  giving  the  author's 
view  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  revelation : — 

The  mission  of  Mohammed  was  now  accomplished.  And  in  this  fact — 
the  fact  of  the  whole  work  being  achieved  in  his  lifetime — lies  his  distinc- 
tive superiority  over  the  prophets,  sages,  and  philosophers  of  other  times 
and  other  countries.  Jesus,  Moses,  Zoroaster,  Sakya-Muni,  Plato,  all  had 
their  notions  of  realms  of  God,  their  republics,  their  ideas,  through  which 
degraded  humanity  was  to  be  elevated  into  a  new  moral  life  ;  all  had  de- 
parted from  this  world  with  their  aspirations  unfulfilled,  their  bright 
visions  unrealized,  or  had  bequeathed  the  task  of  elevating  their  fellow- 
men  to  sanguinary  disciples  or  monarch-pupils.  It  was  reserved  for 
Mohammed  to  fulfil  his  mission,  and  that  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  re- 
served for  him  to  see  accomplished  the  work  of  amelioration — no  royal 
disciple  came  to  his  assistance  with  edicts  to  enforce  the  new  teachings. 
May  not  the  Moslem  justly  say,  the  entire  work  was  the  work  of  God? 
....  His  life  is  the  noblest  record  of  a  work  nobly  and  faithfully  per- 
formed. He  infused  vitality  into  a  dormant  people  ;  he  consolidated  a 
congeries  of  warring  tribes  into  a  nation  inspired  into  action  with  the 
hope  of  everlasting  life  ;  he  concentrated  into  a  focus  all  the  fragmentary 
and  broken  lights  which  had  ever  fallen  on  the  heart  of  man.  .  .  .  The 
recluse  of  Hira,  the  unlettered  philosopher,  born  among  a  nation  of  un- 
yielding idolaters,  impressed  uneffaceably  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
equality  of  men  upon  the  minds  of  the  nations  who  once  heard  his  voice. 
....  He  abolished  all  exclusiveness  in  man's  relations  to  his  Creator. 
His  persistent  and  unvarying  appeal  to  reason,  and  to  the  ethical  faculty 
of  mankind,  his  rejection  of  miracles,  "  his  thoroughly  democratic  con- 


ception of  the  divine  government,  the  universality  of  his  religious  ideal, 
his  simple  humanity,  all  affiliate  him  with  the  modern  world." 

With  this  conception  of  Mohammed's  work  it  is  not  difficult 
to  guess  what  Syed  Ameer  Ali  has  to  say  of  Islam.  The  religion 
he  professes  is  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  a  religion  based  upon 
reason,  a  religion  "  without  exclusiveness  in  man's  relations 
with  the  Creator."  The  whole  of  the  defects  and  formalness 
of  modern  Islam  is  due,  he  maintains,  to  nothing  inherent  in 
the  creed,  which  is  elastic  enough,  but  to  the  stereotyping 
paralysing  influence  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church — the  com- 
mentators, theologians,  and  doctors  of  the  law.  Such  is  the 
Syed's  position,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  weight  of  evidence  to 
an  extent  which  no  one  who  has  not  thoroughly  worked  at  the 
Koran  for  himself,  apart  from  the  mystifying  explanations  of 
tradition,  would  imagine.  "To  suppose  that  the  greatest  re- 
former the  world  has  ever  produced,  the  greatest  upholder  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Reason,  the  man  who  proclaimed  that  the 
universe  was  guided  and  governed  by  law  and  order,  and  that  the 
law  of  nature  meant  progressive  development,  ever  contemplated 
that  even  those  injunctions  which  were  called  forth  by  the 
passing  necessities  of  a  semi-civilized  people  should  become  im- 
mutable to  the  end  of  the  world,  is  doing  an  injustice  to  the 
Prophet  of  Islam."  It  is  impossible  to  follow  our  author  into  the 
details  of  his  conception  of  pure  Islam,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Islam  of  the  Mohammedan  schoolmen  ;  but  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  abhors  polygamy  as  "  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Islam,"  objects  to  the  seclusion  of 
women,  denies  that  slavery  has  anything  to  do  with  Moham- 
medanism, and  generally  holds  opinions  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  Western  moralist.  The  question  is,  Will  the  Mohammedan 
world  come  round  to  his  views  ?  Will  ordinary  Muslims 
fling  aside  their  theologians  and  go  back  to  their  Koran  ?  We 
trow  not.  But  that  Islam  is  possible,  nay  admirable,  to  an 
educated  reasoning  man,  of  a  type  becoming  yearly  more  numerous 
in  India,  is  an  important  fact  placed  beyond  dispute  by  this  in- 
teresting and  thoughtful  work  of  an  Indian  judge.  It  deserves 
and  will  receive  serious  attention. 


TWO  PICTURE  BOOKS.* 

THE  only,  or  at  least  the  main,  excuse  for  the  production  of 
Pictures  from  Shelley  is  the  fact  that  they  are  engraved  by 
Mr.  James  D.  Cooper,  who  is  now,  without  a  rival,  the  first 
living  English  wood-engraver.  They  are  also  printed  by  him  at 
his  own  studio.  If,  therefore,  the  designs  were  absolutely  con- 
temptible, which  they  are  not,  they  would  possess  a  merit  in 
the  eyes  of  the  technical  critic.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that  Miss  Dell  has  received  from  the  interpreter  of  her  work  all 
that  delicacy  and  intelligence  in  reproduction  can  give.  But 
it  would  be  flattery  to  say  that  her  designs  quite  deserve  all  the 
care  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  devoted  to  them.  Her  four-and-twenty 
plates  exemplify  very  distinctly  the  difficulty  of  translating 
Shelley's  images  into  pictorial  art.  Four  are  taken  from  Queen 
Mab,  two  each  from  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  from  Julian  and 
Maddalo,  from  Arethusa  and  from  Alastor;  The  Cloud,  that 
perennial  snare  of  ambitious  illustrators,  has  supplied  all  the 
rest. 

A  comparison  of  the  winter  moonlight  scene  in  Queen  Mab 
with  Miss  Dell's  design  gives  a  fair  impression  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  latter.  Shelley's  lines  are  grandiose,  vague,  somewhat 
rhetorical,  but  they  give  an  impression  of  vast  space,  simplicity, 
and  width.  Miss  Dell  gives  us  a  Christmas  card,  with  a  papier- 
mache'  castle  on  the  brink  of  a  quicksilver  ravine,  with  chamois, 
fir-trees,  and  a  snow-storm  in  a  glass  ball.  Much  prettier  and 
truer,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  is  the  rivulet  flowing 
beneath  the  forest,  from  Alastor.  The  ambitious  illustrations  to 
The  Cloud,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  fantastic  and  exaggerated 
skies,  are  only  saved  from  absolute  failure  by  the  extreme  dainti- 
ness with  which  they  are  engraved.  Even  engraving,  however, 
has  not  been  able  to  preserve  within  the  bounds  of  sanity  the 
astounding  design  that  illustrates  "  the  beat  of  the  unseen  feet 
which  only  the  angels  hear,"  with  its  enormous  moon,  its  skies 
like  variegated  marble,  its  impossible  perspective  of  waters,  and 
its  soft  lumps  of  foliage.  We  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  congratu- 
late Miss  Dell  on  having  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  how 
Shelley  is  to  be  illustrated. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  what  is  the  purpose  of 
the  volume  which  stands  second  on  our  list.  About  twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  published  a  delightful  little  book  on 
children's  portraiture  in  England,  dealing,  as  does  the  work  before 
us,  mainly  with  Reynolds.  The  new  publication  seems,  however, 
to  have  no  ambition  to  compete  with  that  or  any  other  critical 
exposition  on  the  subject,  but  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
painting-book  for  children,  to  the  pictures  in  which  Mr.  Loftie 
has  been  so  good-natured  as  to  contribute  some  slight  descriptions. 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  he  is  pleased  to  find  his  name  so  pro- 
minently put  forward  on  the  title-page,  for  it  is  not  a  work  which 

*  Pictures  from  Shelley.  Designed  by  Etheline  Ella  Dell  and  engraved 
by  James  D.  Cooper.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

Reynolds  and  Children's  Portraiture  in  Kngland.  By  W.  J.  Loftie- 
With  Reproductions  of  celebrated  Pictures  and  practical  Hints  for  Figure 
Painting  in  Water-colours.  By  E.  J.  Floris.  London :  Blackie  &  Son. 
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is  quite  worthy  of  his  protection.  It  really  consists  of  repro- 
ductions of  certain  famous  portraits,  printed  in  colours,  and  very 
lightly  gummed  into  the  book,  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of 
being  removed,  and  of  serving  as  models  by  which  certain  out- 
lines, which  succeed  them,  can  be  filled  in  in  water-colours. 

We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  for  what  class  of 
buyers  these  plates  are  intended.  If  for  young  children,  very 
much  too  little  aid  is  given,  and  the  pictures,  with  their  elaborate 
tinting  and  shading,  are  too  difficult  for  tiros  to  copy.  If  for  a 
more  advanced  class,  why  are  the  models  prepared  so  coarsely 
and  incorrectly  ?  It  would  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to  point  here  and 
there  to  a  chromolithograph  which  reproduces  fairly  enough  the 
general  impression  of  the  picture.  But  much  more  than  this  is 
required  in  a  copy,  and  too  often  in  these  plates  much  less  is 
offered.  We  invite  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  careful  model- 
ling in  colour  to  examine  the  print  of  "  The  Strawberry  Girl," 
opposite  p.  75,  and  to  ask  himself  whether  anything  could  be 
more  incorrect  or  misleading  than  the  shading  of  the  muscles  of 
the  right  cheek,  unless  it  be  the  modelling  of  the  neck  in  shadow, 
the  absurd  high  light  on  the  lower  lip,  or  the  painting  of 
the  hands.  These  travesties  of  the  art  of  Reynolds  may  re- 
main tolerably  inconspicuous  until  they  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  deliberate  imitation.  Then,  indeed,  they  become  serious, 
and  we  ask  ourselves  what  can  be  the  possible  use  of  encouraging 
young  painters  to  copy  positive  errors  of  technique,  due  to  care- 
less reproduction  ?  We  observe  the  different  planes  of  light  on 
neck  and  breast  in  "  The  Age  of  Innocence,"  the  application  of 
the  chin  to  the  collar  in  "  The  Blue  Boy,"  the  lumpy,  leathery 
arms  of  "  Miss  Penelope  Boothby,"  and  we  have  to  admit  that  a 
pupil  who  should  copy  these  pictures,  as  the  publishers  evidently 
intend  them  to  be  copied,  with  a  Chinese  exactitude,  would  be 
in  a  parlous  condition.  The  only  salvation  for  such  a  pupil  would 
be  to  take  his  copies  and  his  models  into  the  presence  of  the 
pictures  themselves.  But,  if  he  does  this,  we  tremble  for  the 
existence  of  the  coloured  prints.  They  are  likely  to  be  torn  into 
fragments  in  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation. 


MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL  DE  MARBOT.* 

THIS  third  and  final  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  General  de 
Marbot  is  inferior  both  in  interest  and  in  vivacity  to  the 
other  two.  There  is  also  a  noticeable  loss  of  the  good  humour 
and  good  sense  which  were  conspicuous  in  his  early  reminiscences. 
For  this  change  there  are  reasons  which  can  be  assigned  with 
confidence.  General  de  Marbot  finished  his  services  as  a  staff 
officer  when  Masstina  was  recalled  to  Paris.  From  that  time 
forward  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  in  command  of  the 
23rd  Chasseurs  a  Cheval;  at  first  as  a  species  of  coadjutor  to  the 
colonel,  M.  de  Nogarede,  a  veteran  of  the  wars  of  Italy.  With 
his  usual  economical  generosity,  Napoleon,  who  had  a  liking  for 
Nogarede,  kept  his  old  friend  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  although 
he  was  crippled  with  gout,  until  the  doctors  could  make  their 
minds  up  whether  he  was  ever  likely  to  be  of  any  use  as  a  general. 
In  the  meantime  Marbot  was  sent  to  do  the  work,  and  stimu- 
lated by  promises  of  promotion  in  future.  He  did  finally  get 
the  rank  of  colonel,  but  not  till  he  had  been  once  more 
severely  wounded.  In  command  of  a  regiment  he  had  fewer 
of  those  personal  adventures  which  abound  in  his  first  volumes. 
As  he  was  no  longer  a  staff  officer,  he  did  not  come  into  contact 
with  his  chiefs  as  he  had  done,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  draw- 
ing portraits  equal  to  those  he  drew  earlier  of  Lannes,  Augereau, 
Bernadotte,  and  Masstina — though  this  volume  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  life  of  this  last.  In  short,  there  is  more  history  and 
less  personal  memoir,  which  is  a  change  for  the  worse.  Then  all 
this  volume  deals  with  the  disasters  of  the  First  Empire  on  its 
downward  course.  Now  disaster  is  not  inspiring  to  the  majority 
of  men,  and  Frenchmen  very  seldom  bear  it  with  temper  and 
magnanimity.  General  de  Marbot  was  not  free  from  the  national 
weakness.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  seen  defeats,  but  they 
were  occasional  checks  in  a  series  of  victories.  Of  them  he 
could  write  with  good  temper.  But  a  long  course  of  disaster  and 
ruin  was  another  matter,  and,  as  General  de  Marbot  surveys 
those  terrible  years  1812,  13,  and  14  in  his  memory,  there  is  a 
notable  hardening  in  his  style  and  character.  He  becomes  unfair  to 
his  enemies.  Once  even,  when  speaking  of  the  "  soldatesque  "  of  the 
Allies  at  Leipzig,  he  comes  dangerously  near  to  being  actually  silly. 
Then,  too,  he  grows  ferocious  and  writes  of  the  slaughter  and  misery 
inflicted  on  the  Allies  in  a  style  which  has  its  value.  It  enables  us 
to  realize  better  the  immeasurable  hatred  inspired  by  Napoleon's 
disciplined  brigands  so  well  that  at  times  one  catches  oneself 
reflecting  with  a  certain  pleasure  that,  when  the  Prussians  and 
Russians  did  break  into  France,  they  took  their  revenge.  There 
is  one  casual  phrase  of  General  de  Marbot's  which  is  terribly 
significant.  Speaking  of  the  latter  days  of  Napoleon's  fight,  and 
of  the  disorganization  of  the  military  administration,  he  says  that 
the  neglected  French  soldiers  pillaged  "  la  pauvre  France  "  as  if 
it  had  been  Russia.  The  pillaging  of  Russia  was  a  matter  of 
course  to  General  de  Marbot.  A  casual  remark  of  this  kind  tells 
us  a  great  deal  as  to  the  standard  of  conduct  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  Great  Napoleon.  There  is  a  naivete,  too,  about  it  which 
is  very  French.    That  foreign  countries  should  be  pillaged  was 

*  Memoires  du  General  Bon  de  Marbot.  Vol.  III.  Paris :  Plon, 
Nourrit,  et  Cie.  1891. 


rather  amusing,  but  that  France  should  be  pillaged  was  revolt- 
ing. Well,  it  is  a  consolation  that  when  the  French  suffer  they 
feel  it  horribly. 

But,  though  General  de  Marbot  is  less  interesting  in  the  last 
third  of  his  Memoirs  than  before,  the  volume  is  still  studded 
with  good  things.  His  narrative  ends  just  after  the  Leipzig  cam- 
paign, and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  disasters  of  18 14  and  of 
Waterloo  were  more  than  the  General  felt  the  courage  to  tell. 
Yet  there  is  enough  in  the  invasion  of  Russia  and  the  fighting  of 
181 3.  General  de  Marbot  brought  his  regiment  through  both 
with  comparatively  little  loss.  He  implies,  though  he  does  not 
expressly  say  it,  that  the  dreadful  loss  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
was  more  due  to  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  officers  than  to 
the  cold.  He  himself  saved  most  of  his  men  by  forcing  them  to 
provide  themselves  with  sheepskin  tunics  in  time,  and  then  by 
collecting  sledges.  It  is  true  that  the  23rd  Chasseurs  did  not 
advance  actually  to  Moscow.  They  were  stationed  on  the  flank 
with  Oudinot.  This  gave  Marbot  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Saint- 
Cyr  at  work,  and  of  taking  a  vivid  sketch  of  that  ex-actor,  and 
very  selfish,  able,  unscrupulous  man.  Saint-Cyr  joined  Oudinot 
just  before  Polotsk,  and  followed  his  usual  course  of  refusing  to 
move  hand  or  foot  to  help  a  superior  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
own  glory. 

"  Pendant  ces  sanglantes  allies  et  venues,  que  faisait  le  general 
Saint-Cyr  ?  II  suivait  silencieusement  Oudinot,  et  lorsque  celui- 
ci  lui  demandait  son  avis,  il  s'inclinait  en  se  bornant  a  r6pondre : 
"Monseigneur  le  marochal" — ce  qui  semblait  dire:  Puisqu'on 
vous  a  fait  mare'chal,  vous  devez  en  savoir  plus  que  moi,  simple 
g6n6ral ;  tirez-vous  d'affaire  comme  vous  pourrez." 

But  when  Oudinot  was  wounded  and  Saint-Cyr  took  command 
himself,  he  extricated  the  French  army  from  an  ugly  pass  in  a 
masterly  manner.  That  done,  he  retired  to  his  quarters  to  solace 
himself  by  playing  the  fiddle,  taking  no  care  whatever  of  his  men. 
The  generals  of  the  Empire  do  not  improve  on  acquaintance. 
Among  the  details  of  these  wars  which  Marbot  noted  with  the 
eye  of  a  born  memoir-writer  was  the  effect  which  heavy  rain  had 
on  infantry  fire  in  the  days  of  the  flint-lock.  It  practically  re- 
duced the  infantry  soldier  to  a  mere  pikeman  with  a  very  short 
pike,  who  was  at  the  mercy  of  artillery  or  of  lancers.  On  one 
occasion  Marbot  had  to  attack  a  body  of  Prussian  infantry  on  a 
wet  day.  They  could  not  fire,  and  the  ground  was  so  muddy 
that  his  horses  could  not  gallop.  So  French  and  Prussians  re- 
mained at  close  quarters  for  some  time  abusing  one  another,  and 
presenting  an  absurd  spectacle.  Some  lancers  came  up  at  last, 
and  the  enemy  was  broken  with  great  carnage.  On  another 
rainy  day  an  Austrian  officer  actually  surrendered  with  a  whole 
battalion  when  the  French  showed  him  some  cannon.  Would  a 
battalion  of  the  light  division  under  Sydney  Beckwith  have  sur- 
rendered sans  coupferir  ?  With  his  habitual  skill  in  discovering  the 
picturesque,  Marbot  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Bashkir  horsemen, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  whom  the  Russians  brought  into 
Germany  from  Asia.  He  speaks  of  their  arm.es  ridicules  with 
all  the  contempt  of  Dugald  P/algetty.  They  contrived  to  wound 
him  in  the  thigh,  though  very  slightly.  Had  the  Bashkir  drawn 
such  a  bow  as  was  drawn  at  Agincourt,  General  de  Marbot  would 
probably  have  spoken  of  his  weapon  with  more  respect.  The 
passages  of  military  criticism  in  this  volume  are  not  of  the  best. 
General  de  Marbot,  who,  to  be  sure,  is  kept  in  countenance  in 
that  respect  by  many  other  critics,  persistently  refuses  to  face- 
the  fact  that  Napoleon's  victories  in  18 13  and  18 14  were  only 
made  possible  by  the  incredible  incapacity  of  the  Allied  generals. 
With  decent  management  they  would  have  beaten  him  in  a 
month.  As  it  was,  his  undoubted  genius  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, he  was  crushed  by  a  series  of  soldiers'  battles. 


GREEK  TRAGEDY.* 

ON  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt 
He  had  managed  to  get 
What  we  thought  had  been  dirt, 

But  we  found,  I  regret, 
To  be  notes  on  the  Rise  of  the  Drama,  a 
Question  that's  sure  to  be  set. 

So  sings  the  poet  of  the  Heathen  Parsee,  and  it  may  be  admitted? 
that  the  rise  of  the  Greek  drama  seems  a  hackneyed  topic.  But 
Professor  Lewis  Campbell  has  succeeded  in  making  this  old  sub- 
ject, and  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  the  theme  of  fresh  and  inte- 
resting discussion.  He  treats  the  Greek  stage  as  a  form  of  art 
full  of  vitality,  and  examines  its  relations  to  the  drama  in  other 
countries,  so  that  his  book  may  give  pleasure  even  to  people  who- 
are  not  scholars.  He  begins  by  discussing  the  nature  of  tragedy. 
"  There  is  a  widespread  notion  "  (with  which  we  have  a  sneaking 
sympathy)  "  that  the  theatre  is  for  amusement,  and  to  have  the 
feelings  harrowed  is  not  to  be  amused."  Well,  the  modern 
theatre  is  a  place  where,  at  least,  we  wish  to  be  amused.  As  Mr. 
Campbell  remarks,  later,  the  day-long  religious  ceremony  of 
the  national  Athenian  stage  was  essentially  different  from  the 
casually  collected  crowd  that  meets,  after  dinner,  in  a  London 
playhouse.  The  Greeks,  for  one  thing,  were  not  struggling 
with  indigestion.  They  might  be  equal  to  the  demand  of 
tragedy  on  the  system — we,  alas  !  are  often  not  equal  to  it.  Yet 
there  are,  even  now,  plenty  of  persons  who  like  to  cry  at  the  play. 

*  Greek  Tragedy.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  :  Percival 
&  Co.  1891. 
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But  this  is  a  vulgar  recreation,  tragedy  is  intended  to  do  more 
than  make  us  cry.  The  famous  saying  of  Aristotle  about  the 
purging  of  fear  and  pity  is  discussed.  Milton's  opinion,  that  these 
passions  are  "  to  be  tempered  and  reduced  to  just  measure  with  a 
kind  of  delight"  is  quoted.  What  Aristotle  really  meant  is 
certainly  not  clear.  Mr.  Campbell  remarks,  "a  tragedy  is  a 
dream  in  which  the  spectator  is  made  to  feel  poignantly  the 
sadness  of  life,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  satisfaction  by  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  presentation,  and  by  awakening,  not 
only  horror  and  compassion,  but  some  more  intimate  mode  of 

.admiration  and  sympathy   The  pleasure  so  conveyed  may 

be  undefinable,  but  it  seems  to  arise  through  the  consciousness 
•of  emotional  powers,  unaccompanied  by  the  pain  which  attends 
them  when  called  forth  by  actual  misfortune."  Now  it  is  certain 
that  our  stage  seldom,  at  present,  offers  us  all  this.  "Their 
place  "  (that  of  the  tragedies)  "  is  partially  supplied  at  the  present 
day  by  music,  by  the  higher  fiction,  or  by  religious  ritual, 
including  sermons."  Tragedy,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
"  always  loses  something  when  it  leaves  the  high  road  of 
humanity  ....  to  engage  with  some  exceptional  passion, 
some  eccentric  horror,"  as  in  the  Cenci.  But  the  horrors  of 
Greek  tragedy,  of  the  (Edipxis  Tyr annus,  or  of  the  Eumenides, 
do  seem  rather  eccentric  to  us.  The  position  of  CEdipus  is 
highly  unusual,  and  Orestes,  that  unhappy  orphan,  has  killed  his 
mother  because  she  killed  his  father.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
we  do  not  share  Mr.  Campbell's  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Greek 
plays  on  the  modern  amateur  stage.  In  Greece  the  tragedy  was 
a  national  religious  event.  Men  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  their 
ancestors — misfortunes  often  rising  from  or  closely  connected 
with  ideas  which  we  do  not  share,  as  we  can  share  the  emotions 
of  Othello.  To  appreciate  Hamlet  even  requires  an  effort  of 
archaeological  reconstruction  in  ethics.  Greek  tragedy  is  infinitely 
more  remote,  and  what  suited  an  exhibition  in  the  open  air  before 
thousands  of  people  scarcely  suits  a  college  hall  or  a  drawing- 
Toom  any  more  than  A  Scrap  of  Paper  would  have  suited  the 
vast  stage  of  Athens. 

In  "  Tragedy,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  Mr.  Campbell  discusses 
"'the  prefaces  of  Dryden  "  and  the  French  and  English  drama,  as 
compared  with  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  and  the  theatre  of  Greece. 
Of  course  the  unities  are  considered.  They  were  "  less  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  tragic  writers  than  they  have  been  to 
those  of  their  critics."  The  essential  unity  is  that  of  action  ;  the 
others  were  chiefly  determined  by  material  conditions.  Shak- 
speare's  comic  interludes  are  well  compared  to  "  certain  remnants 
of  rusticity,  vestigia  ruris,  in  ancient  tragedy."  The  nurse  in  the 
VAdephorw  is  the  most  familiar  example.  It  is  well  observed 
that  the  multiplicity  of  characters  in  Shakspeare  "makes  up  in 
some  degree  for  the  absence  of  the  chorus,  in  so  far  as  they  repre- 
sent the  average  bystander."  Perhaps  one  might  prefer  to  say  that 
the  chorus  partly  makes  up  for  the  paucity  of  characters.  Mr. 
Campbell,  correctly  we  think,  differs  from  Mr.  Verrali's  very 
amusing  criticism  of  the  time  in  the  Agamemnon  : — "  In  other 
plays,  not  in  the  Agamemnon  only,  the  lapse  of  time  is,  through  the 
illusion  of  the  scene,  in  part  idealized  and  in  part  ignored." 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  origin  and  growth  of 
tragedy.  The  village  Dionysiac  festival  was  touched  by  Eleu- 
Binian  influences.  It  appears  to  us  that  Eleusis  must  always 
have  had  its  "  miracle  play,"  and  that  the  drama  may  owe  more 
to  this  than  it  is  easy  to  trace,  even  if  the  miracle  play  was  done 
in  dance  and  dumb  show.  For  the  rest,  the  improvements  made 
by  ^Eschylus  are  familiar.  The  choice  of  the  fable  is  next  treated. 
There  seems  to  have  been  about  three  hundred  and  forty 
subjects  handled.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  these  myths  were 
familiar  ;  Aristotle  in  a  familiar  passage  says  that  most  of  them 
■were  known  to  but  few  of  the  audience.  The  stories  are  mainly 
from  the  epic  cycle,  hence  Mr.  Paley,  with  Aristotle's  refutation 
before  his  eyes,  drew  singular  conclusions  against  the  antiquity 
■of  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Conditions  of  Repre- 
sentation. But  we  really  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
■Greek  theatre;  controversy  rages  round  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  and  the 
spade  may  at  last  solve  this  famous  difficulty.  Nor  can  we  un- 
derstand how  the  booted  and  masqued  figures  beheld  at  a  great 
distance  expressed  emotion.  Did  the  Eumenides  change  their 
masks  when  they  changed  their  minds  ?  More  feasible  is  discus- 
sion of  the  gradual  growth  of  moral  and  religious  ideas.  The 
Greek  theatre  seeks  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Much 
space  is  allotted  to  the  different  views  and  efforts  of  the  three 
extant  tragedians.  Euripides  is  treated  with  more  than  common 
intelligence  and  sympathy,  and  the  chapter  on  the  fragments 
contains  much  that  may  be  new  to  many  readers  and  provides 
translations.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  curious  illustration, 
the  story  of  Cambyses  adapted  for  a  Greek  play.  The  point 
about  the  wrong  Smerdis  might  scarcely  have  been  taken  by  the 
audience.  In  a  lecture,  mainly  on  translations,  Mr.  Campbell 
defends  the  "  humble  translator  "  into  verse.  The  eternal  diffi- 
culty, of  course,  is  to  write  English  verse  which  shall  be  as  ex- 
cellent in  its  way  as  that  of  the  originals.  Only  a  very  great 
poet  could  do  this,  and  the  large  number  of  verse  translations 
proves  that  the  translators  are  not  satisfied  with  each  other's 
attempts.  But  of  all  ancient  poetry  that  of  the  drama  is  the 
most  difficult  to  render  into  good  prose.  Ordinary  blank  verse 
and  ordinary  lyrical  measures  many  people  can  write ;  but  the 
prose  in  which  a  chorus  does  not  seem  grotesque  is  all  but  im- 
possible. "  It  needs  heaven-sent  moments  for  this  skill,"  and 
extraordinary  labour.    Mr.  Jebb's  masterly  version  is  still  in-  , 


complete,  and,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  text  and  commentaries,  is 
out  of  the  way  of  the  English  reader ;  while  it  requires  genius  to 
find  Sophocles  in  the  common  crib.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  been 
found  there.  Mr.  Campbell's  book  may  be  unhesitatingly  re- 
commended to  every  one  who  cares  for  the  Greek  drama.  It  is 
not  an  archaeological  treatise,  but  a  brief  and  pregnant  study  of  a 
great  literature. 


MR.  LECKY'S  POEMS.* 

WHEN  a  writer  of  Mr.  Lecky's  eminence  abandons  the  field 
of  prose,  in  which  he  has  gained  reputation,  to  appear  as 
a  poet  to  the  world,  he  may  be  said  to  be  sure  of  an  audience. 
The  venture  is  supported  by  the  most  cheering  kind  of  con- 
fidence. There  is  no  apprehension  of  the  fate  that  has  oft  befallen 
the  first  volume  of  many  poets.  His  work  will  not  suffer 
neglect.  The  Poems  of  Mr.  Lecky  must  necessarily  excite  general 
curiosity,  and  command  general  attention.  Mr.  Lecky's  small 
volume  comprises  songs  and  meditations  of  youth  and  age,  love  and 
romance,  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  and  other  themes  that 
are  of  unfailing  attraction  with  poets.  Mr.  Lecky's  verse  is 
tuneful,  correct,  and  facile,  but  it  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  subtle 
cadences  and  delicate  modulations  by  which  the  poet,  even  in  the 
most  hackneyed  measures,  such  as  rhymed  octosyllabics,  will 
charm  the  ear  and  haunt  the  memory.  These  touches  of  magic 
are  absent  from  the  most  musical  of  Mr.  Lecky's  songs.  His 
verse  has  a  placid  flow.  The  muse  has  led  the  singer  in  smooth 
and  familiar  ways.  His  poetic  bark  is  never  to  the  tempest 
given.  When  Mr.  Lecky  sings  of  regret,  or  the  transience  of 
mortal  passions,  his  strain  is  pensive  or  plaintive  in  its  sadness, 
but  never  "  wild  with  all  regret."  The  coldness  of  his  lyrical 
style  almost  amounts  to  austerity.  Mr.  Lecky,  in  short,  is  not 
to  be  classed  with  the  bards  of  passion.  It  is  when  he  moralizes 
his  song,  as  in  "An  Autumn  Ode,"  "  Homeward  Bound,"  "  The 
National  Portrait  Gallery,"  and  similar  meditations,  that  his 
verse  is  most  forcible  and  individual.  These  poems,  however, 
are  less  suggestive  of  the  poet's  inspiration  than  the  philosopher's. 
The  writer's  thought  takes  the  form  of  a  clear  and  condensed, 
presentation  of  truth,  such  as  the  reason  cannot  but  approve 
rather  than  a  new  and  striking  revelation  of  some  unsuspected 
aspect  of  truth.  We  acknowledge  the  force  and  accuracy  of  the 
moral  reflection,  and  are  left  with  no  responsive  thrill  or  spiritual 
fervour.  Everybody  must  accept  the  conclusion,  and  none  may 
deny  the  concentrated  significance  of  the  closing  stanza  of  "  An 
Autumn  Ode  "  : — 

Ah,  spendthrift  Life  !  how  fast  she  drains 

The  cup  of  joy  to  mortals  given, 
Till  nothing  but  the  dregs  remains 

To  cool  her  parching  lips  at  even  ! 
The  power  to  breast  the  adverse  stream, 
The  power  to  hope,  to  love,  to  dream, 

The  strength  of  hope  and  will, 
All  that  is  best  must  die  before 
Our  steps  have  touched  the  silent  shore 
Where  the  last  wave  is  still. 

Mr.  Lecky's  philosophic  descant  on  the  life  of  man  in  "  Home- 
ward Bound  "  accords  with  all  experience  of  the  common  lot.  It 
expresses  indisputable  facts  with  terseness  and  point.  We 
cannot  but  reflect  that  "  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth"  as  we  read  these  excellent,  if  somewhat  homiletic, 
verses : — 

All  seek  for  joy — we  see  the  little  child 

Seek  it  and  lind  it  in  the  simplest  toy  ; 

The  schoolboy  spurns  the  toy,  but  linds  his  game 

Suffice  to  purchase  ecst isy.    The  man 

Contemns  each  childish  mean.    He  points  his  hopes 

To  wealth  or  titles,  power  or  renown  ; 

Pain  marks  his  upward  course  and  baffling  foes, 

And  often,  if  the  wished-for  end  is  gained, 

He  finds  his  influence  frigid  as  you  moon — 

Yon  twilight  moon  that  flickers  on  the  snow. 

If  Mr.  Lecky  has  not  altogether  avoided  the  disenchanting  effect 
of  triteness,  it  may  be  justly  observed  that  others,  from  the 
"  moral  Gower  "  to  later  and  greater  poets,  have  not  been  more 
successful  in  their  moral  musings.  The  tendency  to  platitude 
may  be  said  to  be  the  bane  of  moral  poets.  Mr.  Lecky's  occa- 
sional lapses  in  this  direction  are,  certainly,  slight  compared 
with  the  example  of  Young,  with  whom  the  tendency  was  irre- 
sistible, and  became  a  habit  of  indulgence.  That  Mr.  Lecky  can 
sail  clear  of  these  shallows  is  shown  by  the  well-sustained  dignity 
of  his  treatment  of  a  grave  theme  in  the  verses  entitled 
"  Character,"  the  final  section  of  which  we  give  as  an  example  of 
Mr.  Lecky's  poetic  thought  and  diction  : — 

Men  move  on  divers  planes,  and  divers  laws 

Govern  their  type  and  make  their  passions  flow  ; 

For  some  men  seem  all  fashioned  from  without, 

And  shifting  forms  of  circumstance  and  chance 

Give  texture  to  their  thoughts.    Pellucid  lakes, 

They  smile  or  darken  with  the  changing  sky 

And  catch  each  passing  hue.    With  some,  life's  spring 

Is  fixed  within,  and  one  o'ermastering  thought 

Will  cling  and  haunt,  and  govern  all  their  ways, 

And  make,  or  mar  a  life  ;  cr  through  the  glass 

Of  morbid  nature  which  distorts  or  dims 

They  \  icw  the  world  around.    And  there  are  those 

Who  live  through  fancy  such  ideal  lives, 

And  people  earth  with  such  ithereal  hues, 

That  common  lite  seems  tapestried  with  dreams. 


*  Poems.  By  William  Edward  Harlpole  Lecky.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1891. 
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In  this  poem  the  style  and  subject  are  well  harmonized,  though 
the  line  about  peopling  earth  •with  "  ethereal  hues"  is  an  exception 
to  Mr.  Lecky's  scrupulous  propriety  of  expression.  The  lyrics 
generally  are  smooth  and  fluent.  But  in  all  the  poems  the  use 
of  conventional  phrases,  the  flowers  of  fancy  that  were  the 
common  property  of  a  past  generation,  leaves  an  impression  of 
artificiality  that  recalls  an  age  of  album  verse  and  elegant 
annuals.  Tragedy  is  very  sparingly  employed  by  Mr.  Lecky,  and 
it  is  seldom  other  than  ordinary,  never  imaginative.  In  one 
short  descriptive  piece,  "  Before  the  Battle,"  we  have  such  out- 
worn phrases  as  "clashing  hosts,"  "gleaming  falchion,"  "  war's 
red  lightning,"  and  "the  wine  cups  gaily  circle  round."  The 
picture  is  set  forth  with  precision  and  completeness,  but  it  fails 
to  kindle  enthusiasm.  The  songs  show  a  more  genuine  lyrical 
impulse.  Flow  on,  swift  Stream  "  and  "  A  Spanish  Song  are 
extremely  pretty,  and  a  natural  sentiment  finds  charming  ex- 
pression in  the  graceful  song,  "  Once  more,  once  more  returning 
Spring."  But,  we  fear,  these  melodious  lyrics  cannot  be  cited  as 
representative  of  Mr.  Lecky's  volume,  as  a  whole,  nor  as  sufficient 
in  imagination  and  power  to  establish  the  author's  claim  to  rank 
with  the  poets. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MADAME  CARO  (i)  as  an  honnete  novelist  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  innocent  log-rolling  among  some 
•distinguished  Frenchmen  of  letters ;  for  the  biggest  log  ever 
.rolled  in  London  is  as  a  twig  to  a  Wellingtonia  trunk  compared 
with  those  which  circulate  merrily  in  Paris.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion the  proceeding  was  fairly  justified.  The  opening  of  the 
book  at  least  is  excellent.  The  narrow  household  in  a  fortified 
town  of  French  Flanders,  the  father  soured  by  ill  health  and 
disappointment,  the  mother  by  avarice  and  want  of  education, 
the  vaurien  son,  and  the  daughter  who  grows  up  amid  these 
unpromising  surroundings  are  sketched  with  immense  care  and 
with  a  skill  which  comes  short,  perhaps,  only  in  one  point  (it 
is  true  that  that  is  the  most  important  of  all) — the  faculty 
of  making  a  real  person,  an  individual,  a  character,  out  of 
any  of  the  personages.  The  father  is  the  most  distinct,  but 
there  is  very  little  of  him.  Arthur,  the  son,  is  too  much  the 
ordinary  prodigal  son  of  the  baser  and  worse-blooded  kind.  And 
Lise,  the  daughter,  is  scarcely  so  individual  by  herself  as  by  her 
misfortunes.  Her  brother's  misconduct  obliges  her  to  give  up  a 
beau  sabreur,  who  has  for  a  moment  overlooked,  and  almost 
induced  his  family  to  overlook,  her  want  of  family  and  fortune ; 
after  the  death  of  both  her  parents,  the  brother  still  persecutes 
her,  and  when  we  leave  her  with  the  prospect  of  happiness,  it  is 
late,  and  dearly  bought.  There  is  so  much  that  is  good  in  Mme. 
Caro's  work  that  we  hope  the  last  vivifying  touch  will  come  to 
her  some  day.  M.  Veron's  (2)  stories  are  neither  very  bad  nor 
very  good  examples  of  a  common  type— a  little  broad,  if  not  by 
any  means  long,  fairly  amusing  at  times,  at  others  not  quite 
that,  not  at  all  intended  for  the  young  person,  and  no  great  loss 
to  her. 

M.  Jules  Lermina's  Heine  (3)  is  one  of  the  now  not  so  rare 
■efforts  to  hark  back  to  the  themes  and  treatment  of  Dumas,  or 
perhaps  still  more  to  those  outlined  earlier  and  with  some  un- 
certainty by  Balzac  in  Les  Chouans.  Although  M.  Lermina  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  an  independent  style  in  treating  subjects  of 
this  kind,  there  is  considerable  freedom  and  breadth  in  his  imita- 
tion. His  bretteur,  for  instance — Laverdiere,  or  Hector  de 
Queyraz — is  by  no  means  a  mere  "  tracing "  of  Roquefinette  or 
Lampourde  ;  and  though  his  hero,  Georges  de  Lorys,  has  some- 
thing of  Sigognac  and  something  of  Carmainges,  he  is  not  a  mere 
•copy.  We  have  the  extremest  Napoleonic  view  of  Bourmont's 
*'  treachery "  given  ;  but  such  appearances  as  Welling- 
ton's soldiers  make  are  by  no  means  uncomplimentary.  Alto- 
gether M.  Lermina  has  been  inditing  of  a  good  matter,  and 
we  can  heartily  wish  more  power  to  his  elbow.  Au  pays  des 
etangs  (4)  is  a  little  soiled  by  the  following  of  a  much  worse 
model,  for  it  is  tolerably  indisputable  that  some  of  its  scenes 
would  not  have  been  written  but  for  La  terre.  But  you  cannot, 
however  hard  you  try,  be  a  Zolaist  if  nature  has  made  you  an 
artist,  and  M.  Gerin  unconsciously  idealizes  his  most  naturalist 
passages,  which  are  half  saved  thereby.  The  other  and  larger 
part  of  the  book  requires  no  saving,  being  a  very  powerful  pic- 
ture of  peasant  life  in  one  of  (till  recently,  and  even  to  some 
extent  still)  the  least  sophisticated  parts  of  France,  those  marshes 
of  the  Ain  which  are  already  familiar  to  readers  of  Quinet,  their 
greatest  son.  The  figure  of  the  hero  Jacques,  an  almost  pure 
child  of  nature,  a  sort  of  savage  with  his  whole  soul  given  to 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  only  passing  fits  of  attention  to  other 
matters,  but  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow,  and  altogether  free  from  the 
infra-devilish  bestiality  of  his  models,  is  very  effective,  and  that  of 
Marion,  the  heroine,  not  less  so.  But  for  general  reading,  no 
doubt,  one  must  rather  recommend  Anie  (5).  M.  Hector  Malot, 
though  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  one  of  his  books  for 

(1)  Amour  de  jeune  Jille.  Par  Madame  E.  Caro.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(2)  Paris  amoureux.    Par  Pierre  Veron.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  Heine.    Par  Jules  Lermina.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

{4)  Au  pays  des  etangs.    Par  Gabriel  Gerin.    Paris  :  Calmann  LeVy. 
(5)  Anie.    Par  Hector  Malot.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 


which  we  can  profess  any  feeling  rising  to  admiration  {Sans 
Famille  is  probably  the  best),  is  a  conscientious  novel-smith 
of  a  class  more  common  in  Englnnd  than  in  France,  but,  except 
in  tke  very  best  examples,  perhaps  a  little  more  expert  in  France 
than  in  England.  The  opening  sketch  of  the  eternal  Parisian 
house  of  business,  with  the  clerks  in  their  "  cages  "  exchanging 
personalities  and  even  fisticuffs,  has  merits,  and  the  way  in  which, 
after  a  brief  interval  (in  time  if  not  in  description)  of  different  life, 
the  Barincq  family  are  brought  round  to  it  again,  is  ingenious  and 
rather  dramatic.  Indeed,  Barincq  pbre  has  considerable  freshness  as 
a  new  type  of  the  traditional  pore  de  famille  differentiated  by 
his  Basque  blood.  As  for  M.  Charles  Edmond,  all  his  books  are 
odd  ;  the  last  that  we  remember,  Zephyrin  Cazavan  en  Eyypte, 
being  one  of  the  oddest.  Jean  Dhasp  (6)  runs  it  hard,  however. 
The  hero  is  a  pseudonymous  person  who,  arriving  one  ^fine 
day  at  Biarritz  in  a  yacht,  carries  off,  or  is  carried  oil'  by,  the 
reigning  American  beauty,  by  name  Georgina  Ravyl,  otherwise 
"  Fleur  des  Tropiques."  Dhasp  has  a  suite  of  companions  as  odd 
as  himself,  and  of  them  and  of  his  marriage  with  Fleur  des 
Tropiques  comes  grief.  The  catastrophe  is  as  odd  as  the  rest  of 
the  book.  Unluckily,  oddity  and  interest  do  not  always,  though 
they  sometimes  do,  coincide ;  and  in  M.  Edmond's  work,  here 
and  elsewhere,  we  have  too  often  found  what  Henerietta  called 
"  unfarmable  abysses  "  between  them.  Still,  even  oddity  is  some- 
thing. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

T'HE  Life  of  an  Artist  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  a  translation, 
by  Mrs.  Serrano,  of  M.  Jules  Breton's  charming  reminis- 
cences of  his  life,  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  autobiography 
in  French  literature,  rich  as  that  literature  is  in  other,  indeed  in 
all,  descriptions  of  Memoires.  The  distinguished  painter  tells  the 
story  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  childhood  and  school  life,  of 
his  growing  passion  for  distinction  and  successive  triumphs  in 
the  world  of  art,  with  a  whole-hearted  ingenuousness  that  usually 
characterizes  men  of  genius.  Kindliness  and  simple  faith,  in  his 
retrospect,  sweeten  every  recollection,  even  the  harsher  trials  of 
his  early  school-days.  He  records  the  great  day  of  "  The 
Gleaners,"  and  a  success  at  the  Salon  that  gives  him  fame  in  his 
own  country  and  abroad,  with  the  same  frankness  and  simplicity 
that  make  his  recollections  of  home  and  rustic  life  so  full  of 
charm  and  refreshment.  In  that  touching  account  of  the  field  of 
colza  in  bloom — like  a  similar  passage  of  De  Quincey's  about  the 
crocus — or  in  the  fine  description  of  his  first  experience  of  a 
forest,  or  the  dream-like  recollection  of  the  visit  of  soldiers  to 
the  village,  he  writes  of  his  home-life  and  childish  impressions 
as  one  who  guards  a  sanctuary,  and  cherishes  far  more  than 
he  reveals.  Such  a  book  merits  translation  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  English  reader  who  either  reads  French  with  difficulty  or 
not  at  all.  The  number  of  such  readers  must  be  very  great,  to 
judge  by  the  number  of  French  books  done  into  English  or  Ame- 
rican. The  present  rendering,  by  the  way,  is  not  altogether  faith- 
ful to  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  narrative  stiffens  at  times 
under  the  dreadful  literalness.  Surely  it  must  appear  ridiculous, 
even  to  a  Wild  West  reading  circle,  to  translate  Auber's  famous 
opera  as  "  The  Dumb  Girl  of  Portici." 

An  Lntroduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy,  by  Richard  T. 
Ely  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  is  a  preparative  book,  designed 
for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  students,  for  whom  it  supplies 
an  excellent  preliminary  base,  and  clear,  comprehensive  indica- 
tions of  the  lines  of  further  study.  Mr.  Ely's  volume  is,  in  short, 
a  well-digested  text-book.  It  deals  with  the  whole  economic 
field  in  the  course  of  a  succinct  review  of  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  production,  distribution,  consumption,  and  the  evolution  of 
economics.  The  suggestions  as  to  more  extended  study  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  conscientious  reader  may,  if  he  choose,  test  his 
progress  by  self-examination,  a  tolerably  exhaustive  set  of  "  Ques- 
tions and  Exercises  "  being  provided  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Charles  Dixon  speaks  of  the  composition  and  designing  of 
his  very  pleasing  essays,  Birds  of  Our  Rambles  (Chapman  & 
Hall),  as  no  light  labour,  which  we  have  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving, as  it  is  clear  the  voluminous  notes  of  a  naturalist,  who 
follows  Gilbert  White  in  observing  nature  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
is  intent  on  verifying  the  statements  of  others,  must  undergo  a 
long  process  of  consideration  before  they  assume  the  ultimate 
form  the  writer  desires.  At  the  same  time,  the  labour  has  been 
lightened  by  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  author,  and  by  the  ex- 
cellent use  to  which  he  applies  the  abundant  material  collected. 
Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  capital  reading.  In  a  series  of  rambles  he 
discourses  in  a  genial  style  of  the  birds  of  marsh  or  down,  of 
hedgerow  or  woods,  of  fresh  waterways  or  salt,  of  mountain  or 
moor,  and  shows  an  acquaintance  with  bird-life  no  less  extensive 
than  the  field  of  observation  he  investigates.  Altogether,  his 
volume  is  an  excellent  companion  for  the  dweller  or  sojourner  in 
the  country.  The  descriptive  table  appended  to  each  "  ramble  " 
is  a  very  useful  feature  of  his  volume.  We  are  particularly 
struck  by  the  accuracy  of  his  definition  of  the  calls  or  "  alarm 
notes  "  of  birds,  a  subject  that  has  caused  many  a  good  naturalist 
to  go  wrong,  through  a  defective  ear  or  insufficient  study. 

The  aim  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Abbotsford  "  series  is  to  popu- 
larize the  early  Scottish  poets  by  means   of  selections,  with 

(6)  Jean  Dhasp.    Par  Charles  Edmond.    Paris  :  Calmann  LeVy. 
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notes,  that  shall  repair  the  prevailing  neglect  by  the  general 
reader  of  the  old  poetic  chroniclers,  ballad-makers,  and  lyrists  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  George  Eyre-Todd's  laudable  enterprise  starts 
with  a  volume  of  selections  from  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Barbour, 
Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  and  Henry  the  Minstrel  (Glasgow :  Hodge 
&  Co.)  The  book  is  printed  in  good  style,  the  glossarial  notes 
are  conveniently  placed  in  the  margin  of  the  text,  and  the  editor's 
selection  is  both  representative  and  discriminatory.  But  Mr. 
Eyre-Todd  does  not,  in  his  interesting  note  on  those  interesting 
yet  neglected  bards,  distinguish  between  the  archaic  in  poetry 
and  the  immutable  qualities  of  poetry.  He  cannot  have  had 
poetry  in  his  mind  when  he  declared  that  these  four  Scottish 
poets  were  equal  in  interest  and  value  to  Chaucer.  He  might  as 
well  say  that  Allan  Ramsay  is  the  equal  of  Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Alfred  Caldecott's  English  Colonization  and  Empire  (John 
Murray)  is  a  "  University  Extension  "  manual,  suggested,  appa- 
rently, by  Professor  Seeley's  well-known  work  on  the  growth  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  author  has  arranged  his  material  with 
skill,  and  his  historical  review  of  the  development  of  English 
colonies  and  trade  shows  a  sound  conception  of  the  salient  points 
of  the  subject.  The  concluding  chapters — on  Native  Races,  and 
so  forth — are  a  trifle  superfluous,  but  the  illustrative  diagrams  of 
comparative  trade,  &c,  are  useful.  These  handbooks,  by  the 
way,  are  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  living  in  the 
country  remote  from  centres  of  University  Extension  lecturing. 
They  supply  the  denizens  of  these  dark  regions  with  precisely 
the  "  same  kind  of  teaching,"  and  without  the  trials  of  memory 
that  lectures  may  involve.  The  manual,  in  fact,  is  a  substitute 
for  the  lecture.  Whether  the  book-form  of  the  teaching  is  quite 
as  attractive  to  those  who  are  yearning  for  information  is  a 
doubtful  matter.  But  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  about 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  studious  person,  cut  off  from  the  lectures, 
yet  eager  to  be  in  the  race  with  the  lectured,  who  addresses  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  array  of  "  authorities  "  mustered  by  Mr. 
Caldecott  in  his  bibliographical  appendix.  He  can  scarcely  obtain 
these  books  in  the  wilds.  It  will  cost  him  less,  and  give  him 
more  diversion,  if  not  equal  profit,  to  betake  himself  by  road, 
river,  or  rail,  to  the  nearest  town  where  the  U.  E.  lecturer 
enthralls  the  ardent  young. 

Obviously,  the  way  of  the  smatterer  in  science,  as  in  literature, 
is  to  be  made  easy.  Professor  J.  Howard  Gore,  of  the  Columbian 
University,  in  the  preface  to  his  Geodesy  (Heinemann),  finds  it 
hardly  needful  "  at  this  busy  period " — when  everybody  is 
lecturing  or  being  lectured — "  to  apologize  for  an  historic  sketch 
of  any  of  the  sciences."  Only  a  few,  as  he  aptly  remarks,  "  can 
take  the  time  to  study"  the  extensive  literature  of  one  branch  of 
the  sciences,  and  upon  the  few,  then,  falls  the  duty  of  providing 
"  resume's  of  what  they  read."  So  Professor  Gore  contributes 
to  a  series  of  scientific  handbooks  a  historic  sketch  of  the 
science  of  Geodesy,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  general  prospectus 
of  the  series  as  "  the  only  popular  account  extant."  The  descrip- 
tion may  be  accurate.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  conceive  nor 
define  "  a  popular  account  of  the  science  of  Geodesy."  Mr.  Gore 
has  produced  a  readable  and  interesting  sketch.  He  has  merci- 
fully abstained  from  the  task  of  indicating  what  should  be  the 
further  study  of  the  beginner,  the  "  extension  "  study,  so  to  speak, 
that  must  complete  the  educational  course. 

The  time  was  when  Harriet  Martineau's  brief  and  pithy 
illustrations  of  political  economy  were  much  read  by  all  kinds  of 
householders.  They  are  now,  we  believe,  considered  obsolete, 
supplanted  by  the  vans  and  leaflets  of  political  organizations  and 
the  last  edition  of  "  Our  Village,"  corrected  and  enlarged  by  a 
dispassionate  "  commissioner."  For  this,  or  those,  a  useful  sub- 
stitute has  just  appeared  under  the  title  Capital,  Labour,  and 
Trade,  and  the  Outlook  (S. P. C.K.),  being  a  collection  of  "plain 
papers,"  by  Margaret  Benson.  These  papers  include  certain 
homely  dialogues  of  a  "  Fair  Trader  "  and  a  "  Free-Trader,"  the 
story  of  "  Moses  Muddlehead's  Market,"  and  other  plain  and 
practical  examples  of  the  working  of  economic  laws  that  might 
be  advantageously  circulated  in  rural  districts  as  separate  tracts. 

In  the  "  Pseudonym  Library  "  we  have  a  "  Tirolese  Sketch," 
by  Talmage  Dalin,  entitled  European  Relations  (Fisher  Unwin), 
which  appears  to  he  inspired  by  the  writer's  impressions  of  a  tour 
in  the  Tyrol.  The  story  is  extremely  thin  and  by  no  means 
stirring.  The  pictures  of  Tyrolese  scenery  and  life  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  prettily  presented  and  full  of  life  and  colour. 

Mr.  Henry  Herman's  Scarlet  Fortune  (Trischler  &  Co.)  is  rich 
in  the  raw  material  of  melodrama,  such  as  may  be  said  to  await 
the  transmuting  power  of  stage  adaptation.  The  heroine  is  a 
"  free-born  daughter  of  the  mountains  of  the  West."  Her  laugh 
is  like  a  "  ripple  of  silvery  chimes."  In  the  wilds  of  the  Rockies 
she  "  alone  represented  the  holy  attributes  of  pure  womanhood." 
Naturally  she  fascinates  a  hero  who  had  been  "  nurtured  amid  the 
dreary  luxuries  and  ghastly  refinements  of  society  civilization." 
He  falls  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  her  relations,  and  loses  all 
memory  of  the  past  through  dreadful  blows  on  the  head,  dealt  by 
them.  She  flies  with  him  to  England,  and  an  eminent  surgeon 
cures  his  loss  of  memory.  But  his  enemies  decree  a  Kirk  o'  Field 
vengeance,  fearing  he  may  reveal  their  many  crimes.  They  are 
themselves  "  hoisted,"  however,  by  their  own  agent,  and  the 
description  of  their  fate  is  sufficiently  blood-curdling. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett's  Hospital  Annual  for  1891-92  (The 
Hospital)  comprises  in  handy  form  a  full  directory  of  hospitals 
and  philanthropic  institutions  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
colonies,  with  useful  particulars  of  Nursing  institutes,  the  Royal 
Pension  Fund,  and  convenient  tables  of  statistical  information. 


We  have  also  received  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Buck- 
master's  very  opportune  pamphlet  County  Councils  and  Technical 
Education  (Blackie  &  Son),  and  a  cheap  edition  of  William, 
Cobbett's  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  (Dublin :  Duffy 
&  Co.,  Lim.) 
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CHEONICLE. 

THE  installation  last  Monday  of  the  first 
Welsh  Lord  Mayor  for  a  century  was  not 
favoured  with  the  very  best  of  weather ;  but  the 
speech  with  which  Lord  Salisbury  requited  his  countryman's 
hospitality  in  the  evening  (we  do  entertain  a  most  horrible 
and  pestilent  fear  that  the  "  cheers  and  laughter  "  which 
greeted  Lord  Salisbury's  assertion  of  his  Welsh  nationality 
were  not  without  reference  to  another  distinguished  person) 
was  of  unusual  interest  from  its  reference  to  the  Egyptian 
matter.  As  we  criticize  it  at  length  elsewhere,  we  need 
make  no  further  reference  to  it  here. 

Foreign  South  America  had  almost  the  whole  interest  of 
and  Colonial  the  foreign  news  of  this  day  week  to  itself.  On 
Affairs,  both  days  a  great  deal  of  talk  but  very  little 
positive  information  was  forthcoming  about  the  new  re- 
volution in  Brazil,  the  Brazilian  Minister  in  Washington 
being  sure  that  England  was  a  wicked  country,  and  the 
Brazilian  Minister  in  Paris  sure  that  Marshal  Fonseca 
would  never  dream  of  being  Deodoro  I.  or  destroying 
the  blessed  Republic  in  any  way.  It  still  remained  abso- 
lutely uncertain  whether  the  complete  and  disastrous  failure 
of  Republican  government  would  overcome  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Infanta  Ysabel  (or  rather  her  Orleans  husband) 
and  the  self-seeking  of  the  politicians,  and  restore  the 
monarchy,  or  whether  a  dictatorship  would  be  tried. 
On  Monday  the  results  of  an  unfortunately  successful 
attempt  to  interview  Dom  Pedro  were  published ;  his 
Majesty  would  have  consulted  his  dignity  better  by  silence. 
Next  day  it  was  announced  that  the  great  Brazilian  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  had  separated  itself.  It  was  thought 
not  improbable  that  this  would  happen  at  the  last  revolu- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  inhabitants,  who 
include  a  large  number  of  foreign  colonists,  wish  for  actual 
independence,  or  for  the  Empire,  or  are  merely  anti- 
Fonsecists.  And  it  was  asserted  on  Wednesday  morning  that 
the  province  of  Grao  Para  had  followed,  and  that  of  Bahia 
was  about  to  follow,  the  example  of  Rio  Grande.  The 
particulars,  which,  in  spite  of  vigorous  censorship  of  the 
telegraph,  are  coming  slowly  in,  seem  to  show  that  financing 
is  much  more  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  diificulty  than 
politics  proper.  Moreover,  Brazil  is  very  little  more  than 
a  geographical  expression,  and  nothing  but  monarchy  can 
keep  a  geographical  expression  together.  The  latest  news 
was  contradictory  of  much  of  the  above  and  of  itself,  but  in- 
dicated fighting.  .In  Chili  Senor  Montt,  at  the  end  of  last 

week,  accepted  the  Presidency,  which  is  something  of  a 

guarantee  for  good  government.  It  appeared  that  the 

ruin  caused  by  the  earthquake  in  Japan  was  even  more  wide- 
spread than  had  been  thought.  Comfort  was  administered 

to  the  vexed  souls  of  Frenchmen  on  Tuesday  morning, 
simultaneously  with  Lord  Salisbury's  perhaps  discomfort- 
able  remarks,  by  the  news  that  a  Frenchman  is  to  be  put 
at  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  Law  School.  Lord  Palmerston, 
or  some  other  man  of  brutal  cynicism,  once  observed  of 
that  high-minded  party,  the  Peelites,  that  they  "  could 
<!  probably  be  conciliated  by  a  good  share  of  places/'  which 

is  not  without  bearing  on  the  matter.  The  Marchese  di 

Rudini  delivered  an  important  political  speech  of  the  peace- 
and-goodwill  order  at  Milan  on  Monday.  A  subsequent 
speech  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  the  Delegations  was 
thought  by  some  less  hopeful  than  the  remarks  of  the  two 
Marquesses  in  England   and  Italy;   but  Vienna   is  as 

nervous  as  a  thoroughbred.  There  is  still  ill-feeling 

against  the  Germans  in  Bohemia.  Some  rather  ill- 
tempered  and  foolish  criticism  was  reported  from  France 
on  Lord  Salisbury's  speech,  especially  from  the  Temps,  which 
particularly  sneered  at  the  reference  to  English  blood.  We 
are  sure  that  some  Frenchmen,  at  any  rate,  have  the 


Liberals  at 
Manchester. 


sense  to  perceive  that  depreciation  of  the  quality  of  fight- 
ing lies  very  awkwardly  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who 

has  declined  to  fight.  It  was  mentioned,  or  at  least 

asserted,  during  the  course  of  the  W.  P.  Say  ward  sealing 
case  that  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  arbitration  in 

the  wide  sense  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  insisted.  The 

Germans  continue  to  offer  elaborate  explanations  on  the 
subject  of  Emin  Pasha — explanations  so  elaborate  that  they 
are  either  unnecessary  or  suspicious.  The  whole  matter 
comes  to  this — that  a  grave  fault,  both  of  taste  and  judgment, 
was  committed  in  employing  the  Pasha  at  all  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances.  In  reference  to  the  Pamir  ques- 
tion, Captain  Younghusband  has  not  only  been  able  to  "  say 
"  he  is  not  dead,"  but  to  give  some  account  of  the  obstruc- 
tion offered  by  the  Russians  to  himself  and  Lieut.  Davison. 
It  appears  to  have  been  polite  but  decided,  and  to  have 
been  avowedly  based  on  a  claim  to  "  newly  acquired  "  terri- 
tory. It  is  not  known  that  England  has  given  any  assent 
to  such  acquisitions,  and  it  will  be  a  very  great  mistake  if 
she  does. 

A  great  meeting  of  those  Liberals  who  oppose 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  held  this  week  at 
Manchester  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry 
James.  The  principal  speeches  were  delivered  on  Tuesday 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  afternoon  and  Lord 
Hartington  in  the  evening.  The  Duke,  who  has  not 
appeared  much  on  the  platform  lately,  was  in  excel- 
lent form,  making  a  long  and  elaborate  examination 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Home  Rule  question,  and 
formulating  divers  points  which  must  necessarily  be  found 
in  any  Home  Rule  Bill  that  Mr.  Gladstone  can  bring 
forward.  Lord  Hartington  spoke  in  the  evening,  and, 
while  touching  also  on  Home  Rule,  devoted  himself,  among 
other  things,  to  the  silly  Gladstonian  cry  that  there  is 
something  horrible  in  even  alluding  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  cannot  live  for  ever,  and  to  other  points  of  the 
Newcastle  programme,  such  as  the  campaign  against  the 
House  of  Lords.  These  meetings  were  followed  up  on 
Wednesday  by  a  Women's  meeting,  at  which  Lady  Frances 
Balfour  was  the  chief  speaker,  and  advanced  the  propo- 
sition that  "  there  were  some  things  which  women  could  do 
"  for  the  Unionist  cause  without  making  themselves  disagree- 
able." This  way  of  putting  it  would  disarm  Jonathan 
Oldbuck  himself. 

Mr.  Jackson,  as  was  practically  certain  before- 
Home  Polities,  hand,  was  appointed  to  the  Irish  Secretaryship 
at  the  end  of  last  week,  and  Sir  John  Gorst 
to  the  Financial  Secretaryship  vacated  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
The  former  appointment  is  probably  as  good  as  it  could  be ; 
the  latter  may  justify  itself,  if  Sir  John  Gorst  possesses  the 
talents  with  which  his  friends  credit  him.  His  promotion 
should  at  least  dispense  him  from  the  childish  game  of 
being  naughty  in  order  to  get  something.  Besides,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  can  only  sin  with  his  lips  out  of 
ajvery  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  is,  from  his  very  office, 
extremely  unlikely  to  persevere  in  the  plan  of  promising 
bribes  to  all  and  sundry. 

The  election  at  Cork  last  Friday  week  was  not 
Ireland,  so  notable  for  any  overt  disturbances  as  for 
the  shameless  picketing  by  the  priests  and 
their  working  of  the  illiterate  voter  dodge.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  in  regard  to  this  if  Irish  elections  are  not 
to  become  a  mischievous  farce.  As  it  was  the  priests  got 
their  way — it  was  expected  that  they  would.  Their  nominee. 
Number  X,  polled  3,669  to  Mr.  Redmond's  2,157,  and 
Captain  Sarsfield's  1,161.  This  is,  of  course,  a  result  to 
be  deplored,  and  only  partially  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  (which  we  believe  to  be  a  fact)  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Cork  Unionists  were  not  specially  consulted  in  the  selection 
of  the  candidate.   It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  Irish 
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loyalists  do  not  manage  their  matters  better.  But  the  num- 
ber of  abstentions  was  far  too  large  (about  30  per  cent,  of 
the  constituency)  to  be  accounted  for  thus,  and  was  pro- 
bably much  more  due  to  intimidation,  priestly  and  other. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Mundella,  Sir  John  Gorst, 
Speeches,    and  others  spoke  on  Friday  week.    The  Home 

Secretary  followed  with  a  more  elaborate 
speech  in  Lancashire  on  Saturday.  On  Tuesday  Sir  J ohn 
Gorst  continued  his  Labour  addresses,  and  spoke  on  a 
subject  and  in  a  manner  which  were  open  to  few  objections 
of  any  kind.  The  provision  of  some  non-compulsory  scheme 
by  which  workers  of  all  descriptions  may  be  able  to  ensure 
allowances  for  old  age  is  neither  Socialism  nor  bribery ;  it  is 
simple  common  sense,  especially  in  a  country  which  flings 
all  such  workers  as  a  burden  on  the  ratepayers  in  any  case. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  met  a  deputation  from  ship- 
owners, but  was  unable  to  see  his  way  to  grant  their  peti- 
tion for  licences  to  enlist  or  to  promise  an  alteration  of 
the  present  law — in  the  matter  of  crimping,  so  as  to 
authorize  "  agents "  of  shipowners.  On  Wednesday  Mr. 
Jackson  spoke  at  Leeds,  and  the  Postmaster-General  at 
Retford.  The  new  Irish  Secretary  was  no  doubt  obliged 
to  say  something  about  Irish  Local  Government ;  but  as 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for  discussing  that 
subject,  we  need  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  occasion  by 
commenting  on  his  remarks  now.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
spoke  sensibly  on  Labour  questions  at  Leeds  on  Thursday, 
and  Lord  George  Hamilton  addressed  his  constituents  at 
Acton  on  the  same  day. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Finlay,  Q.C.,  obtained  a  rule 
TCourt9W  *n  ^e  ootorious  County  Council  licence 

cases ;  and  in  Ratcliffe  v.  Bartholomew  it 
was  decided  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  calendar 
month  in  the  eye  of  the  civil  law  and  a  calendar  month  in 
the  eye  of  the  criminal  law,  which  is  exceedingly  grateful 
and  comforting  to  know.  The  remarkable  affairs  of  the 
Hansard  Union  have  been  further  displayed  during  the 
week. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  last  Saturday  morning, 
Correspondence,  ended  the  triangular,  or  rather  quadrangular, 

Goschen  -  Fuller  -  Seale  Hayne  -  Harcourt 
duel  with  a  pleasant  little  note  contrasting  rather  cleverly 
with  Mr.  Seale  Hayne's  lumbering  impertinence.  But 
how  shortlived  was  Mr.  Goschen's  respite  !  On  Tuesday 
morning  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  remorselessly  informed  the 
world  that  he  had  written  some  articles  condemning  the 
Chancellor's  finance  two  years  ago,  and  that  he  had 
"  nothing  to  alter  "  except  one  point  of  detail.  It  was  not 
known  yesterday  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Goschen.  Perhaps 

Sir  Thomas.  Mr.   Chaplin  last  week  wrote  a  very 

useful  letter  (but,  we  fear,  one  likely  to  be  ineffectual) 
protesting  against  the  reintroduction  of  Ormonde,  an 
undoubted  roarer,  as  a  sire  into  England.  On  Monday 
a  short,  but  curiously  ill-tempered,  epistle  was  pub- 
lished from  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Goschen's  remarks  on  the  Boulogne  negotiations ;  and 
Mr.  Professor  Dicey  lectured  the  Unionist  party  on  the 
wickednesses  of  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Macdermott.  On  the  first  point,  we  are  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  did  anything  but  produce  evidence  that 
Radical  M.P.s,  who  have  not  only  sympathized  loudly,  in 
print  or  on  platform,  with  the  woes  of  Irish  tenants,  but  have 
positively  provoked  and  encouraged  them  to  hocur  those  woes, 
do  nothing  to  relieve  the  woes  when  incurred.  The  fact,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
Mr.  Disraeli  should  be  blamed  for  pointing  it  out.  As  to 
the  other  point,  if  Mr.  Dicey  is  not  glad  that  the  user  of 
foul  language  about  a  woman — who  is  not  only  a  woman, 
but  ill  and  unhappy — should  be  horsewhipped,  we  can 
assure  him  that  he  is  about  the  only  Unionist,  or  we  should 
hope  the  only  English  gentleman,  who  is  not.  A  really 
sensible  fuss  has  been  made  by  Mr.  R.  Bayly  and  others 
on  the  subject  of  coast  communication — that  is  to  say,  the 
provision  of  means  whereby  lightships,  lighthouses,  and 
coastguard  stations  can  communicate  the  news  of  wrecks, 
&c.  inland  and  to  each  other.  This  would  be  important  in 
peace  and  more  important  in  war,  and  Mr.  Goschen  will  be 
well  advised  if  he  includes  a  provision  for  it  in  his  very 
next  Budget. 

The  Gladstonians  have  wisely  resolved  not  to 
Elections,    contest  Mr.  Jackson's  re-election  ;  and  a  good 

candidate,Mr.  Humphrey  Sturt,  has  been  found 
for  what  will  probably  be  a  tough  fight  in  East  Dorset. 
The  result  of  the  South  Molton  election  will  not  be  known 


when  we  go  to  press ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Unionist 
candidate,  Mr.  Buller,  has  recently  improved  his  chances, 
which  were  at  first  rather  bad,  seeing  that  it  was  the  great 
personal  popularity  of  Lord  Portsmouth  which  had  seeured 
the  last  election  for  the  Unionists. 

The  Newcastle  strike  was  fortunately  put  an 
Miscellaneous,  end  to  by  the  taking  of  a  ballot.  The 

Prince  of  Wales's  fiftieth  birthday  was  cele- 
brated quietly  at  Sandringham  and  elsewhere  on  Monday, 
and  many  mayors  came  into  being,  as  usual.  Mr.  Bal- 
four took  leave  of  Dublin  without  any  public  demonstration,, 
but  with  a  well-merited  compliment  to  that  excellent  body 
of  men,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  whose  discharge  of  a 
most  difficult  and  thankless  duty  has  earned  the  admiration 

of  all  Englishmen  and  the  abuse  of  some  Gladstonians.  

The  Plucky  inquiry  came  to  an  end  at  Plymouth  on 
Monday  without  anything  very  material  being  elicited, 
except  the  fact,  already  known  to  most  people  who  use  the 
Channel,  that  in  certain  states  of  wind  and  light  the 
atmosphere  plays  the  most  astonishing  tricks  with  the 

apparent  distance  of  objects.  Sir  James  Fergusson  has 

come  to  a  most  excellent  determination  (which  ought  to 
have  been  arrived  at  years  ago),  the  granting  of  a  prefer- 
ential claim  to  service  in  the  Post  Office  to  military  pen- 
sioners of  good  character.  Mr.  Irving  delivered  a  very- 
interesting  lecture  on  the  "  Art  of  Acting  "  in  Edinburgh 
on  Monday ;  and  the  London  police  netted  a  whole  gang  of 
burglars,  or  suspected  burglars,  with  much  loot,  at  a  City 

Road  public-house.  On  Tuesday  Mrs.  Smith's  peerage  was 

gazetted,  the  new  Treasury  Commission,  in  which  we  see 
Mr.  Balfour's  name  at  the  head,  was  issued,  and  a  well- 
deserved  Companionship  of  the  Bath  was  announced  as 
having  been  conferred  on  Colonel  Turner  for  his  services 

in  Ireland.  The  list  of  candidates  for  the  approaching 

School  Board  election  in  London  was  finally  settled  on 
Tuesday. 

The  weather  worked  itself  up  once  more  on 
The  Gale.    Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  into  a  gale, 

which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
destructive  of  this  season.  Wrecks  were  specially  abundant 
on  the  south-east  coast,  and  that  of  the  large  steamer 
Benvenue,  off  Sandgate,  caused  great  excitement.  The 
rocket  apparatus,  even  when  reinforced  by  artillery,  proved 
quite  ineffectual  against  the  wind,  and  more  than  one  life- 
boat was  baffled,  though  at  last  a  fresh  attempt  brought  all 
the  crew  off,  except  a  few  who  had  been  washed  away. 
Minor  damage,  over  the  home  and  western  counties  chiefly, 
was  plentiful,  and  the  extreme  clanger  of  hoardings  was  once 
more  illustrated.  Each  day  since  has  brought  fresh  news 
of  mischief  of  all  descriptions,  and  on  Thursday  night  and 
yesterday  the  gale  freshened  again. 

The  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  mother  of 
Obituary,     the  present  Duke,  died  this  week  at  the  great 

age   of    ninety-four.  Professor  Moseley, 

whom  death  removed  at  less  than  half  that  age,  had  had  a 
brilliant  scientific  career,  ranging  from  the  voyage  of  the 
Challenger  onward,  till  illness  cut  it  short  some  time  before 

his  end.  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield,  whose  death  is  also 

reported,  was  a  man  of  various  and  considerable  accomplish- 
ments in  art  and  letters. 

Not  many  books  of  the  first  interest  have  ap- 
Books,  &c.    peared  this  week,  but  another  of  Mr.  William 

Morris's  (to  some  tastes,  at  least)  charming 
prose  romances,  The  Glittering  Plain  (Reeves  &  Turner), 
Mr.  Lang's  Angling  Sketches  (Longmans),  a  new  edition  of 
Farquhar's  Plays,  edited  by  A.  C.  Ewald  (Nimmo),  and 
Mr.  Fleay's  Biographical  Chronicle  of  the  English  Drama 
(Reeves  &  Turner)  may  be  mentioned. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 

IF  Lord  Salisbury  owes  his  political  opponents  a  grudge 
for  giving  him  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  formulating, 
an  important  Ministerial  declaration  last  Monday  night, 
he  owes  them  thanks  for  relieving  his  Guildhall  speech 
from  the  possibility  of  being  reproached  as  humdrum. 
It  is  true  that,  even  without  the  reference  to  Egypt,  the 
Prime  Minister  contrived  to  make  some  noteworthy 
utterances.  He  referred  to  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Raikes  and. 
Mr.  Smith  with  admitted  felicity,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  in  a  tone  not  only  suited  to  deepen  the  national 
impression  of  the  loss  of  one  whose  qualities  were  all  the- 
more  remarkable  for  being  so  little  showy,  but  also  note- 
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worthy  in  itself  as  coming  from  a  speaker  so  little  given 
to  indulgence  in  the  pathetic.  He  could,  anyhow,  have 
made  the  short,  sufficient,  and  indisputable  description  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  incumbency  at  the  Irish  Office  as  "  the  best 
"  four  years'  work  ever  done  by  a  statesman,"  a  well-merited 
encomium  which  has  so  exasperated  his  adversaries  that 
they  have  exhibited  their  knowledge  of  the  present  by  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Balfour  has  "  done  nothing  at  all,"  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  past  by  contrasting  his  Secretaryship  with 
the  Under- Secretaryship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond.  The 
Under-Secretaryship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond  is  the 
"  his  Majesty's  disjune  "  of  Gladstonians  when  they  talk  of 
Ireland.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  it  here  that  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, a  very  able  official,  who  was  sent  to  Ireland  practi- 
cally to  carry  out  the  discreditable  Lichfield  House  Compact 
with  O'Connell,  did  so  by  systematically  snubbing,  brow- 
beating, and  injuring  Irish  landowners.  We  may  all  own 
that  Mr.  Balfour's  record  of  equal  justice  to  all  classes  is 
a  contrast  to  this.  Lord  Salisbury,  to  resume,  might  still 
have  made  his  declaration  (may  Nemesis  be  absent  !)  that 
not  a  speck  of  cloud  threatening  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  exists  on  the  horizon  of  foreign  politics.  He  might 
still  have  invited  England  to  plume  herself,  if  she  likes,  on 
being  Athanasius  contra  munclum  in  the  matterof  Free- trade. 
But  these  things,  though  they  would  have  furnished  forth 
and  set  off  an  ordinary  speech  well  enough,  would  have  left 
it  but  ordinary.  Reviews,  whether  melancholy  or  cheerful, 
of  the  past  are  not  so  much  looked  to  in  speeches  of  this 
particular  kind  as  declarations  affecting  the  future.  And 
these  could  have  been  but  general  if  the  amazing  indiscre- 
tion of  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  their  Newcastle 
utterances  had  not  made  it  almost  necessary  that  Lord 
Salisbury  should  reaffirm,  and  desirable  that  he  should  to 
some  extent  further  expound,  the  intentions  of  the  present 
Government  on  the  subject  of  Egypt. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  Prime  Minister  has  spoken  with  a  less 
uncertain  voice  on  a  great  question  of  national  policy,  and 
still  seldomer  that  a  Prime  Minister  has  been  more  scru- 
pulously careful  in  his  choice  of  language.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  often  incurred,  and  has  sometimes  deserved,  the  re- 
proach of  indiscretion,  of  not  being  careful  enough  to 
speak  to  fools  according  to  their  folly,  and  of  not  stopping 
to  consider  how  a  jest  will  sound,  not  merely  in  the  ears  of 
friends,  but  in  those  of  enemies  whom  it  is  not  wise  to 
provoke.  On  this  occasion  only  those  unfortunate  persons 
who  would  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  their  employers 
have  reported  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an  inflammatory 
harangue  can  accuse  Lord  Salisbury  of  want  of  gravity. 
If  he  offended  any  one,  it  can  only  have  been  those  who 
choose  to  be  offended  by  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  the 
•discharge  of  the  duties  of  England.  If  he  spoke  of  the 
wild  words  already  referred  to  as  having  given  heart  to 
England's  unfriends  and  pain  to  those  who  wish  her  well, 
he  spoke  emphatically  as  one  who  knows  better  than  any 
one — and  we  may  add  that  he  spoke  what  any  one  who 
does  know,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  himself,  knows  to  be 
the  truth.  His  recapitulation  of  the  facts  both  as  affecting 
England  in  general  and  the  English  Government  of  the 
day  in  particular  was  absolutely  exact,  and  his  criticism 
of  the  mess  of  pottage  which  is  offered  to  England,  if  not 
for  her  birthright,  for  the  right  she  has  gained  by  blood- 
brotherhood  with  Egypt,  will  support  the  severest  examina- 
tion. It  is  certain  that,  if  Egypt  is  to  be  kept  from 
slipping  back,  still  more  if  she  is  to  be  helped  to  advance 
forward,  there  must  be  the  force  of  some  other  Power 
behind  her.  It  is  certain  that  Turkey  is  not  that  Power, 
while  even  Gladstonians  confess  that  they  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  another  Power  than  England.  It  is  certain  that  no 
paper  guarantees  are  of  any  use,  that  the  kindest  things 
and  the  handsomest  things  said  by  France  or  Russia  will 
not  keep  off  the  Dervish  raiders,  or  continue  the  reduction 
of  the  Egyptian  debt,  or  keep  Egyptian  administration  pure 
and  merciful.  Some  Power  must  do  the  work,  and,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  said,  that  Power  must  be  England. 
Ministers  have  no  intention  of  retiring  from  the  task  they 
have  undertaken  till  it  is  performed,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  that  task  is  performed,  they  will  retire.  That 
is  to  say,  Lord  Salisbury  maintains  the  view  which 
has  been  steadily  maintained  by  a  few  among  the  better 
class  of  Gladstonians,  and  by  all  but  a  few  whimsicals 
among  Tories  and  Liberals.  We  shall  leave  Egypt  when  our 
work  is  done  there,  if  it  be  to-morrow ;  but  not  till  our 
work  is  done,  if  it  be  not  for  a  hundred  years.  That  is  the 
sound  view,  and  the  only  sound  view  of  the  matter  ;  and  it 
would  be  astounding,  if  we  had  not  had  previous  experience 


of  similar  things  from  the  same  quarters,  that  any  one  should 
even  mention  foreign  susceptibilities  on  the  subject.  In 
a  certain  sense,  no  doubt,  the  possession  of  any  property 
by  the  Haves,  the  incumbency  of  any  office  by  the  Ins,  is 
grievous  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Have-nots  and  the 
Outs.  The  presence  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  Downing  Street 
may  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
presence  of  England  in  Hindustan  may  hurt  the  susceptibi- 
lities of  Russia.  But  we  never  heard  of  any  sane  moralist 
who  argued  in  such  cases  from  susceptibility  to  relinquish- 
ment. It  is  written  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet " ;  we  do  not 
remember  that  it  is  written  "  Thou  shalt  give  up  every- 
"  thing  that  is  coveted." 

We  may  find  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  Lord 
Salisbury  dwelt  very  strongly  on  a  point  which  was  urged 
here  after  Mr.  Gladstone  first  spoke — the  practical  im- 
possibility of  the  adoption  by  any  party,  and  in  any  event, 
of  a  policy  of  mere  scuttle.  We  own,  indeed,  that  we  are 
not  quite  so  sanguine  as  the  Prime  Minister  seems  to  be  as 
to  the  interest  felt  in  the  matter  by  the  English  people. 
The  English  people  thinks,  on  the  whole,  justly  when  it 
gives  itself  the  trouble,  and  the  time,  to  think;  but  it 
is  subject,  as  all  political  observers  have  noted,  to  the 
strangest  fits  of  inattention,  of  forgetfulness,  of  indifference, 
of  positive  and  reckle-s  disregard  of  its  interests.  The 
abandonment  of  tb«  Transvaal  was  more  disgraceful — and, 
in  proportion,  scarcely  less  disastrous — than  the  abandon- 
ment of  Egypt  would  be ;  yet  the  English  people  took  it 
calmly  enough,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  There  is,  however, 
a  ground  of  confidence  present  in  regard  to  Egypt  which 
was  absent  in  regard  to  the  Transvaal.  There  we  could 
(or,  at  least,  it  seemed  so)  act  as  we  pleased.  There  were 
no  foreign  parties  to  the  arrangement,  no  complications 
of  any  importance  immediately  likely  to  result  with 
foreign  Powers.  It  would  be  far  different  in  the  other 
case,  and  we  could  not  scuttle  and  skulk  from  Cairo  as  we 
skulked  and  scuttled  from  Pretoria.  Some  arrangement 
would  have  to  be  come  to  with  other  Powers  in  the  matter  ; 
and  though  boldness,  especially  in  matters  of  which  he 
knows  next  to  nothing,  has  never  been  lacking  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  even  he  might  tremble  at  the  prospect  of 
arranging  such  an  affair.  Not  merely  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
even  an  undergraduate  at  the  Union,  even  Mr.  Seale- 
Hayne,  or  Sir  Thomas  Farrar,  in  the  very  act  of  crushing 
Mr.  Goschen's  finance,  even  the  Reverend  Doctor  Joseph 
Parker  in  his  pulpit  at  the  City  Temple,  might  hesitate  a 
little  before  becoming  the  Trochu  of  the  occasion  and  an- 
nouncing a  "  plan."  No  one  knows  this  better  than  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  though  he  may  not  have  thought  fit  to 
specify  it,  it  must  pretty  surely  have  been  one  of  his  grounds 
of  confidence. 


A  GRAPE  FROM  A  THORN. 

ALIGHT  has  dawned  on  Philadelphia,  and  a  voice  has 
answered  the  contentions  of  Mr.  Howells.  Without 
being  aware  of  it,  probably,  Mr.  Howells  has  been  taking 
the  side  of  Plato,  in  the  old  controversy  about  the  arts, 
and,  aware  of  it,  perhaps,  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  has  been 
espousing  the  cause  of  Aristotle.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Howells  is  not  a  very  persuasive  Plato,  and  that  Miss 
Repplier  is  far  from  being  an  Aristotle  of  austere  dignity. 
Her  Points  of  View  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.)  is  a  very 
pleasant  little  volume  of  critical  essays.  They  are  written 
in  a  graceful  and  unpretentious  style  (we  only  notice  one 
"back  of"  where  "behind"  is  meant),  the  author  invari- 
ably keeps  her  temper,  she  scolds  nobody,  she  can  differ 
from  people  without  insulting  them,  and  she  urges  a  modest 
plea  for  humour,  for  freedom  of  taste,  and  for  pleasure  as 
the  end  of  Art.  Like  Aristotlf,  as  expounded  in  Mr. 
Butcher's  new  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius,  Miss  Repplier 
maintains  that  "the  object  of  poetry,  as  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
"  is  to  produce  an  emotional  delight,  a  pure  and  elevated 
"  pleasure."  Now  Mr.  Howells,  as  we  know,  sides  with 
Plato,  and  would  "  admit  poetry  to  his  commonwealth 
"  only  so  far  as  it  is  subsidiary  to  moral  and  political  edu- 
"  cation,"  as  far  as  it  is  didactic.  Not  to  be  didactic  is,  in 
Mr.  Howells's  eyes,  an  aristocratic  sin,  and  he  must 
find  out  for  himself  why  his  great  ally,  Plato,  was  so  aris- 
tocratic. Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  both 
American  disputants  are  talking  rather  of  prose  fiction  than 
of  poetry,  because  prose  fiction  has  the  same  popularity  in 
modern  times  as  the  drama  and  the  lyric  possessed  in 
Greece.  But  the  controversy  is  still  the  old  controversy.  It 
would  be  easy  for  us  to  say  that,  as  far  as  Art  imitates 
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Nature  (that  is,  not  natural  objects,  but  Nature  as  the  pro- 
ductive force  in  the  universe),  Art  must  be  as  moral  and 
didactic  as  Nature,  neither  more  nor  less.  Thus  the  con- 
troversy might  be  solved  ;  Aristotle  and  the  Philadelphian 
lady  may  admit  that,  as  Nature  has  her  moral  lessons,  so, 
necessarily,  has  Art,  and  the  philosopher  of  Franklin 
Square,  with  Plato,  may  concede  that,  as  Nature  has  on 
her  a  bloom  of  pleasure,  so,  too,  has  Art.  But  people 
like  to  go  on  discussing,  even  when  they  are,  in  fact, 
tolerably  well  agreed. 

Miss  Repplier  had  remarked  in  her  essay  on  "  Fiction  in 
"  the  Pulpit"  that  "the  sole  business  of  a  novel-writer  is 
"  to  give  us  pleasure,"  and  for  this  Aristotelian  doctrine  she 
was  much  criticized.  She  had  spoken  in  this  impious  way 
of  that  austere  moralist,  M.  Zola  : — "  He  can  neither  amuse 
"  nor  please ;  but  he  can  and  will  instruct."  "  When  I 
"  have  once  shown  you,"  he  seems  to  say,  "every  known 
"  detail  of  every  known  sin,  you  will  then  be  glad  to  walk 
"  purely  on  your  appointed  path.  You  will  remember 
"  what  I  have  described  to  you  and  be  cautious."  This  is 
not  Miss  Repplier's  theory  at  all.  "  The  moral  animus 
"  with  which  Frenchmen  write  immoral  books  is  one  of  the 
"  paradoxes  of  our  present  system  of  ethics."  To  Mr. 
Howells's  remark  that  Madame  Bovary  is  "  one  impassioned 
"  cry  of  the  austerest  morality,"  she  opposes  that  of  Epic- 
tetus,  "  austerity  should  be  both  cleanly  and  pleasing." 
Moreover,  she  audaciously  asks,  "  Why  should  any  novel 
"  undertake  to  be  an  impassioned  cry  of  morality  at  all  1 
"  It  is  not  the  office  of  a  novelist  to  show  us  how  to  be- 
"  have  ourselves,  it  is  not  the  business  of  fiction  to 
"  teach  us  anything.  Scientific  truths,  new  forms  of 
"  religion,  the  humorous  eccentricities  of  Socialism,  the 
"  countless  fads  of  Radical  reformers  ;  these  matters,  which 
"  are  now  objects  of  such  tender  regard  to  the  story- 
"  teller,  form  no  part  of  his  rightful  stock-in-trade.  .  .  . 
"  Art  is  never  didactic — is  killed  outright  by  a  sermon."  This 
is  what  a  course  of  superior  moral  bullying  has  brought  Miss 
Repplier  to.  And  yet  her  opponents  will  easily  show  her 
that  artists  have  not  agreed  with  her.  Fielding  is  always 
preaching  his  own  morality,  and  always  putting  in  a  word 
for  the  poor.  Thackeray  preached  much,  so  did  George 
Sand,  so  did  George  Eliot.  Even  Sir  Walter  explains 
that  he  did  not  marry  Rebecca  to  Wilfrid  because, 
among  other  reasons,  virtue  is  not  always j  rewarded  by 
the  good  luck  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  bring  young 
people  up  in  that  opinion.  Even  Mr.  Haggard,  who  is 
not  a  purely  didactic  artist,  lets  it  be  plainly  seen  that 
he  believes  in  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  patriotism. 
Certainly  many  of  the  best  and  oldest-fashioned  authors 
do  let  the  moral  cat  out  of  the  bag.  Indeed,  morals  will 
have  a  stroke  in  every  battle.  Miss  Repplier  must  confine 
her  objection  to  making  a  moral  or  philosophical  idea  the 
mainspring  of  art,  as  certainly  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
one  object  of  Nature  to  preach.  Her  somewhat  extreme 
views  have  been  forced  on  Miss  Repplier  by  the  modern 
forcing  of  the  moral.  What  do  the  devout  discuss  in 
Browning  and  Ibsen  1  Always  the  moral,  the  ethical, 
never  the  artistic  quality.  "  There  will  be  a  scant  allow- 
"  ance  of  cakes  and  ale  for  any  of  us  when  it  is  Mr.  Swin- 
"  bdrne's  turn  to  be  virtuous."  We  are  compelled  "  to 
"  turn  to  history  and  biography  for  recreation."  Assuredly 
there  is  far  more  pleasure  in  General  Marbot's  plain  tale 
of  the  wars  than  in  Count  Tolstoi's,  who  hates  war,  and 
the  English,  so  bitterly.  "  Live  merrily  as  thou  canst," 
Miss  Repplier  quotes  Burton  ;  "  for  by  honest  mirth  we 
"  cure  many  passions  of  the  mind." 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  a  critic  who  is  on  the  side  of 
enjoyment.  Miss  Repplier  is  saddened  by  the  worthy 
dull  people  who  have  been  bullied  into  taking  their  pleasure 
sadly.  "  You  are  commanded  to  cleave  to  Tolstoi,  you  are 
"  bidden  to  revere  George  Meredith,"  merely  for  their 
morals.  Miss  Repplier  is  not  going  to  be  bullied  into  a 
taste.  "  A  man,"  as  she  quotes  Dr.  Johnson,  "  ought  to 
"  read  just  as  inclination  leads  him,  for  what  he  reads  as  a 
"  task  will  do  him  little  good."  But  Miss  Repplier  sees, 
on  every  side,  honest  people  bullying  their  taste  into  con- 
formity with  "  the  thing."  Here  is  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison denouncing  "  the  incorrigible  habit  of  reading  little 
"  books,"  and  Miss  Repplier  "  does  not  see  what  is  to 
"  become  of  Mr.  Harrison  if  we  are  to  give  up  little 
"  books."  She  relies  on  Charles  Lamb,  who  "  took  a 
"  positive  pleasure  in  transgressing  "  all  the  laws  of  the 
new  tyrants.  She  wants  to  be  allured,  like  Montaigne's 
old  woman,  to  light  one  candle  to  St.  Michael  and  another 
to  the  Dragon.    She  instances  a  wild  Yankee  who  yells 


"  Read  Tolstoi  !  read  humbly,  read  admiringly,"  and  "  be- 
"  ashamed  of  allowing  the  Stevensons  with  their  Hydes 
"  and  the  Haggards  with  their  She's,  and  even  the  clumsy 
"  Wards  with  their  ponderous  Elsmeres,  to  steal  away,  under 
"  the  flag  of  literature,  your  thoughtful  moments."  Your 
thoughtful  moments  !  This  is  an  intolerable  outrecuidance 
and  might  drive  a  man  into  a  wilderness  of  AmaHaggers 
for  life.  Taste  is  free !  Our  thoughtful  moments  have 
been  equally  beguiled  by  Mr.  Hyde,  by  Ayesha,  and  by 
Anna  Karenine,  and  we  protest  against  an  Index  Expur- 
gatorius  edited  at  Boston.  Let  a  man  "  read  just  as  incli- 
"  nation  leads  him  "  ;  let  him  read  the  works  of  a  chorus  of 
Bostonian  spinsters,  if  he  likes ;  let  him  rejoice  in  a 
blended  muddle  of  Ruskinisms  and  hideous  dialect,  if  he 
chooses.  But  do  not  let  him  come  out  and  howl  at  the 
harmless  diversions  of  other  people.  Let  us  "  poor 
"  islanders"  "dance  naked  in  the  South  Seas  somewhere," 
as  Miss  Repplier  says ;  and  read  Thackeray  as  well  as 
Miss  Austen,  if  we  choose.  The  effect  of  bullying  is  only 
to  make  us  pick  holes  in  the  chosen  people  of  Mr.  Howells, 
whereas  we  would  much  prefer,  out  of  these,  too,  to  get 
what  entertainment  we  can.  If  we  are  eternally  to  be 
told  that  only  Mr.  Meredith  is  the  Just,  we  shall  certainly 
turn,  and  aver  that  we  like  English  better  than  jargon. 
If  we  were  only  left  alone,  we  would  struggle  with  Mr. 
Meredith  as  with  Herondas,  making  no  complaint  and 
expressing  no  desire  for  a  Kenyon  or  a  Rutherford.  "  We 
"  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo  I  if  we  do."  If  our  inno- 
cent likings  are  to  be  insulted  at  every  corner,  we  shall  hit 
back,  and  give  the  prigs  their  kail  through  the  reek.  Miss 
Repplier  even  lifts  up  her  hand  against  Amiel as  "ahalf-Ger- 
"  manized  Frenchman,  submerged  in  a  speculative  and  singu- 
"  larly  cheerless  philosophy,"  though  she  elsewhere  manages- 
to  find  some  gleams  of  sense  even  in  Amiel.  "  Most  men 
"  have  a  sane  spot  in  their  minds  somewhere,"  as  Mr. 
Stevenson  says.  Let  us  end  with  an  anecdote.  Miss 
Repplier  quotes  Fitzgerald's  "  for  human  delight  Shak- 
"  speare,  Cervantes,  and  Scott."  "  I  cannot  but  compare 
"  Fitzgerald  reading  Scott  '  for  human  delight '  in  the 
"  quiet  winter  evenings  with  a  very  charming  old  gentle- 
"  man  whom  I  recently  saw  working  conscientiously,  so  I 
"  thought,  through  Tolstoi's  Peace  and  War.  He 
"  sighed  a  little  when  he  spoke  to  me,  and  held  up  the  book 
"  for  inspection.  '  My  daughter-in-law  sent  it  to  me,'  he 
"  explained  resignedly,  '  and  said  I  must  be  sure  to  read  it. 
"  '  But ' — this  with  a  sudden  sense  of  gratitude  and  deliver- 
"  ance—'  thank  Heaven,  one  volume  was  lost  on  the  way  1 ' 
"  Now  nobody  reads  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  because  he  has 
"  been  told  to  read  it,  nor  because  his  neighbours  are  read- 
"  ing  it,  nor  because  he  wants  to  say  he  has  read  it.  .  .  . 
"  It  is  '  for  human  delight '  or  nothing.  ...  If  a  book  is 
"  ever  to  become  a  friend  either  to  young  or  old,  it  must  be 
"  treated  with  that  simple  integrity  on  which  all  lasting 
"  amity  is  built."  We  cannot  be  scolded  into  friendship, 
nor  out  of  it,  unless  we  are  a  very  feeble  folk  who  cling  to 
the  skirts  of  culture  and  want  to  be  esoteric  at  any  price. 
Miss  Repplier  has  read  a  great  deal  of  good  literature, 
clearly  because  she  likes  it,  and  she  uses  her  knowledge 
aptly  and  gracefully.  Good  sense,  good  temper,  wide  read- 
ing, a  happy  style,  are  excellent  antidotes  to  much  bad 
temper,  bad  style,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  Bostonian 
or  Lithuanian  eccentricities  in  fiction. 


THE  ITALIAN  PREMIER'S  SPEECH. 

NO  more  idle  criticism  has  ever  been  made  on  any 
speech  by  any  statesman  than  the  complaint  of  some 
Austrian  papers  that  the  Marchese  di  Rudini  was  so  uni- 
versally civil  that  his  civility  was  worth  nothing.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  European  statesman  to  be  as  generally  civil 
as  he  can,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  few  polite  figments,  and 
the  Marchese  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  doing  what  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  would  certainly  do.  What  distinction  the  Italian 
Premier  could  make  without  signal  want  of  judgment  he 
did  make.  His  references  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
marked  off  with  quite  sufficient  clearness  those  Powers  with 
whom  Italy  has,  a  definite  binding  alliance,  those  with 
whom  she  is  on  terms  of  sure  friendship,  and  those  witb 
whom  she  will  remain  friendly  as  long  as  she  can.  The 
reference  to  France  was  in  excellent  taste,  as  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  more  rational  French  commentators. 
If  they  have  said  as  little  as  possible  about  the  mention  of 
M.  de  Giers's  interview  with  the  King  of  Italy,  it  is  for 
very  intelligible  reasons.    Sensible  men  know  by  this  time 
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that  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  will  declare  their  wish  to 
preserve  peace,  and  their  hope  that  it  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Sensible  men  are  also  aware  that  in  both  cases  the  speakers 
are  sincere,  and  that  the  necessity  they  feel  under  of 
making  these  assurances  is  a  proof  of  unavowed  fear  of 
war  in  themselves  and  their  hearers. 

It  was  Signor  di  Rudini's  cue  to  be  reassuring  in 
domestic  as  well  as  in  foreign  affairs,  and  he  took  it  very 
well.  The  reference  to  the  Papacy  made  on  the  text 
supplied  by  the  disturbance  during  the  late  pilgrimage  was 
all  that  could  be  expected.  Signor  di  Rudini,  like  all 
clear-headed  Italians  (and  the  Italian  is  one  of  the  clearest- 
headed  men  in  Europe),  must  be  well  aware  that  in  this 
case  soothing  words  go  for  very  little.  The  Pope  cannot 
resign  himself  to  the  surrender  of  his  claim  to  be  sove- 
reign in  Rome,  and  the  nation  cannot  resign  its  right  to 
make  Rome  its  capital.  The  incompatibility  is  one  which 
no  diplomatic  phrases  can  overcome.  There  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  have  patience,  to  continue  to  allow  the  Pope  all 
the  Royal  Government  feels  it  can  allow  him,  and  to  wait 
till  he  comes  round,  which  will  not  be  in  the  time  of  this 
Pope,  nor  perhaps  in  the  days  of  any  successor  this  generation 
will  live  to  see.  In  the  meantime  pilgrims  have  Signor  di 
Rudini's  word  for  it  that  they  may  come  in  safety  to  Rome,  and 
there  be  as  respectful  as  they  please  to  the  Pope.  He  did 
not  even  think  it  necessary  to  warn  them  that  they  must 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  freedom  to  be  civil  to  the 
Holy  Father  implies  freedom  to  be  impertinent  to  the 
King.  The  financial  difficulty,  to  which  the  Marchese  di 
Rudini  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  speech,  is  more  pressing 
than  the  question  of  the  Pope's  freedom,  and  even  less 
amenable  to  successful  treatment  by  smooth  words.  It  is 
just  conceivable  that  much  deference  of  language  may  in 
time  mollify  the  Papacy ;  but  no  ingenuity  of  language, 
even  though  it  be  the  purest  and  most  mellifluous  Tuscan, 
will  ever  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five.  Now 
this  is  very  nearly  the  insoluble  problem  set  to  Signor  di 
Rudini's  Cabinet.  The  great  expenses  of  the  Government 
cannot  be  reduced,  pirtly  because  they  are  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  partly  because 
Italian,  like  French  and  Canadian  deputies,  hold  it  to  be 
their  first  duty  to  secure  good  things  for  their  consti- 
tuencies. The  country  is  taxed  to  the  last  penny  of 
its  power  to  pay,  and  will  bear  no  more  burdens. 
It  is  understood  that  there  is  to  be  no  more  addi- 
tion to  the  national  debt.  Signor  di  Rudini  has  bound 
himself  to  permit  of  none.  Since  there  is  to  be  no  mate- 
rial reduction  in  expense,  and  no  addition  to  taxation, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  clear  impossibility  to  establish 
the  desired  equilibrium  in  the  Budget.  The  Italian  Pre- 
mier is  none  the  less  confident  that  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture will  be  made  to  balance  next  year.  His  confidence 
would  be  more  contagious  if  his  language  were  more  precise. 
Signor  di  Rudini  speaks  in  general  terms  of  economies,  but 
he  does  not  state  with  precision  what  they  are,  though  it 
may  be  gathered  that  they  are  to  be  effected  in  the  outlay 
on  public  works.  But  for  this  year  an  outlay  of  30,000,000 
lire  on  railways  has  swept  away  any  chance  of  a  surplus, 
and  has  left  a  deficit.  Signor  di  Rudini  acknowledges  that 
the  deficit  would  be  still  more  serious  if  the  harvest  had 
not  been  excellent.  It  requires  a  very  invincibly  hopeful 
disposition  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  deputies  will  not  extort 
another  immense  outlay  on  public  works  next  year ;  and  if, 
as  is  always  possible,  the  harvest  is  not  excellent,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  hoped-for  surplus  may  again  turn  out  to  be 
a  deficit.  In  spite  of  his  confident  language,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  thinking  that  Signor  di  Rudini  was  endeavouring 
to  insinuate  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  a  warning 
that  they  must  prepare  themselves  either  for  economies  of  a 
much  more  effective  description  or  for  fresh  taxation. 


MISPUNCTUATION. 

THE  only  wonder  is  that  mistakes  do  not  arise  much 
more  frequently  than  they  do  from  telegrams,  and 
from  the  indefensible  practice — to  which  ladies  are  especi- 
ally addicted — of  economizing  therein.  Yet  they  occur 
pretty  often,  and  many  people  have  had  occasion  to  deplore 
the  death  of  a  relation  or  friend  who  was  in  fact  alive  and 
well,  on  the  strength  of  a  telegram  in  connexion  with 
which  "  some  one  had  blundered."  Of  course,  if  the  error 
is  made  in  the  telegraph  office,  there  is  little  or  no  use  in 
complaining ;  but  when  it  is  solely — not  to  say  gratuitously 
— the  work  of  the  first  recipient  of  the  telegram,  that  person 


must  not  be  surprised  if  the  sufferers  by  his  mistake  bear 
a  good  deal  of  malice. 

Such  was  the  case  in  the  curious  sequence  of  events 
which  culminated  in  the  announcement  by  the  Times  of  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  upon  the  faith  of  a  com- 
munication from  Messrs.  Dalziel.  Messrs.  Dalziel  are 
an  enterprising  and  comparatively  recently  established  firm 
of  news- purveyors,  whose  news  is  not  unfrequently  pos- 
sessed of  some  degree  of  dramatic  interest.  It  now  appears 
that  the  telegraphic  message  received  by  them  from  some 
correspondent  of  theirs  in  Australia  was  in  these  remark- 
able words: — "Influenza  extensively  prevalent  Wales 
"  Victoria  numerous  deaths  Bishop  Adelaide  found  dead 
"  Sea  serpent  sixty  fe^-  Coffin  Bay."  It  will  be  admitted 
that  the  Angel  of  Death  seems  to  hover  about  this  telegram 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Messrs.  Dalziel  say  that  they 
"  read  the  last  six  words  as  a  separate  sentence,  and,  judg- 
"  ing  that  it  was  not  suitable  for  the  Times,  we  omitted  it 
"  in  the  copy  sent  you."  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that, 
being  newsagents,  and  therefore  regarding  bishops  as  their 
lawful  prey,  they  leapt  at  the  chance  of  reporting  one 
to  be  dead,  and  entirely  forgot  that  bishops,  like  meaner 
men,  have  friends  and  relations  who  may  be  seriously 
pained  and  disturbed  by  reading  the  news,  true  or  false, 
of  their  death.  Taking  their  own  account  of  the  matter, 
one  would  have  expected  them  to  be  rather  surprised  by 
the  words  "  found  dead."  Bishops  are  not  generally 
"  found  dead,"  but  die — when  they  cannot  help  it — in  a 
decorous  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  And 
what  on  earth  did  they  understand  by  the  "  last  six 
"  words  "  taken  separately  1  Did  they  suppose  that  a  sea- 
serpent  had  come  within  sixty  feet  of  Coffin  Bay,  or 
had  devastated  sixty  feet  of  the  shore,  or  that  a  sea-serpent 
with  sixty  feet  had  invaded  that  cheerfully  named  locality  t 
"  Sea  serpent  sixty  feet  Coffin  Bay"  seems,  on  the  face  of 
it,  about  as  unintelligible  a  "  separate  sentence "  as  one 
could  well  imagine.  And  yet  one  cannot  help  admiring  the 
discretion  of  those  who  "judged"  that  any  mention  of  a 
sixty-footed  ,c»,-serpent,  or  a  sea-serpent  indefinitely  con- 
nected with  twenty  yards,  and  with  Coffin  Bay,  was  "  not 
"  suitable  for  "  the  austere  dignity  of  the  Times. 

If  the  Messrs.  Dalziel's  principle  of  reading  telegrams — 
which  is  essentially  that  of  the  poet  of  our  youth  who 
wrote  (unless  our  memory  fails) 

I  saw  an  emmet  swallow  up  a  whale 
I  saw  the  sea,  &c.  &c. — 

were  to  be  generally  adopted,  it  might  be  productive  of 
interesting  results.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  South 
African  correspondent  telegraphed,  "  Weather  sultry 
"  Rhodes  gone  hunting  Randolph  Churchill  hung  hat 
"  on  nose  of  living  lion."  Read  the  last  six  words  as  a 
separate  sentence,  and  you  have  matter  for  a  hundred, 
special  editions.  Or  if  you  received  from  Chester,  "  Serious 
"  carriage  accident  Osborne  Morgan  kicked  Gladstone 
"  received  deputation  local  branch  Liberation  Society," 
what  would  your  feelings  be  when  you  had  omitted  the 
last  six  words  1  While  a  telegram  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  Principality  might  be  conceived  in  this  wise  :— 
"  County  meeting  select  Candidate  Carmarthen  20,000 
"  electors  unanimously  voted  Lewis  Morris  no  poet  yet 
"  appointed  compose  congratulatory  ode  Eisteddfodd." 
The  difficulty  injplaying  at  this  game  is  to  stop  ;  but  these 
casual  examples  ought  to  convince  Messrs.  Dalziel  that 
their  method  of  docking  telegrams  to  make  them  suitable 
to  particular  customers  is  one  fraught  with  every  possible  - 
danger. 


HOW  HOME  RULE  BEGAN. 

BEFORE  another  Lord  Mayor's  Day  comes  round  the- 
country  will  probably  have  been  asked  to  repeat  or 
reverse  the  decision  which  it  gave  six  years  before.  The 
Parliament  then  elected  will  be  celebrated  either  as  the 
Parliament  which  began  the  unmaking  of  England  or  as 
that  which  declined  the  task  of  seeking  union  in  dismem- 
berment. In  foresight  of  this  great  conflict,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  trace  the  Home  Rule  controversy,  so  far  as- 
it  has  divided  English  parties,  back  to  its  sinister  beginning. 
To  understand  a  thing  thoroughly  it  must  be  studied  ra- 
its origins;  and  before  the  controversy  of  1886  is  renewed 
it  may  be  well  to  trace  it  to  its  now  almost  forgotten  source 
in  the  electioneering  exigencies  and  tactics  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  1884  the  majority  of  more  than  a  hundred  over  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  absolute  majority  of  nearly  fifty  over 
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all  other  sections  of  the  House  taken  together,  which  had 
brought  him  into  office  in  1 8So,  had  sunk  on  a  critical  question 
involving  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  to  eighteen  ;  and  in  1885 
it  fell  to  fourteen.  The  bye-elections,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  always  attached  an  exaggerated  value,  were  going 
against  him.  The  circumstances  were  analogous  to  those 
which  existed  in  1874.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  pro- 
pose to  meet  them  in  the  same  way.  He  did  not,  while 
formally  offering  a  renewal  of  his  services  to  the  country, 
solicit  rather  a  dismissal  from  official  life  as  a  wearied  and 
worn-out  servant  who  had  earned  a  title  to  retreat.  The 
decade  which  had  passed  seemed  rather  to  have  taken 
ten  years  from  his  shoulders  than  to  have  laid  them  on. 
He  appeared  to  have  accomplished  the  feat  with  the  im- 
practicability of  which  Hamlet  taunted  Polonius,  and  to 
have  become  as  young  as  his  rivals  by  going  like  a  crab 
backwards.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  propose  in  1884-5 
to  appeal  to  the  electoral  body  which  in  1880  had  placed 
him  in  power.  The  signs  of  its  disfavour  were  mani- 
fold; and  the  experiment  of  1874  was  not  encouraging. 
Before  asking  the  verdict  of  the  country,  Mr.  Gladstone 
desired  to  create  "  the  country  "  to  whose  judgment  he 
would  submit  himself.  In  the  Queen's  Speech  in  1884,  a 
measure  for  the  assimilation  of  the  county  to  the  borough 
franchise — that  is,  for  giving  the  suffrage  to  agricultural 
labourers — was  promised.  They  were,  to  use  the  cant 
phrase,  to  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution, 
in  order,  it  would  almost  seem,  if  need  were,  to  subvert  it. 
Happily  the  attempt  has  hitherto  failed.  Though  the 
agricultural  labourer  has  not  the  superficial  sharpness  of  the 
artisan  of  the  towns,  he  has  often  a  great  deal  more  inde- 
pendence and  individuality  of  character.  His  solitary  life 
leads  him  to  puzzle  out  things  for  himself,  and  on  matters 
of  his  daily  experience  his  judgment  is  often  sound  and 
-table.  At  any  rate,  it  is  his  own.  The  workmen  of  the 
towns  are  quick  in  catching  up  and  repeating  the  phrases 
with  which  their  newspapers,  and  the  conversation  and 
harangues  of  their  leaders  in  the  workshop  and  Trade- 
Union,  make  them  familiar.  But  what  pass  for  their 
opinions  are  often  simply  the  notions  which  float  in 
the  air  about  them.  Forty — or  even  four  hundred — of 
them  think,  as  Wordsworth's  grazing  cattle  fed,  like 
one.  The  agricultural  labourer,  removed  from  the  per- 
turbing influences  of  town  life,  is  within  the  range  of  the 
more  civilizing  influences  of  the  Hall  and  the  Rectory. 
Reasonable  men — the  moderate  men  of  both  parties — might 
fairly  hold  that  they  were  introducing  a  restraining  and 
sobering  element  into  our  political  system ;  and  it  is  not 
yet  proved  that  they  were  wrong.  It  would  probably 
have  been  vain  to  resist  a  similar  enfranchisement  in  Ireland 
under  the  maxim  which  seems  to  rule  modern  politics,  that 
unlike  things  must  receive  like  treatment.  Moderate  men 
knew,  probably  as  well  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  that  the 
change  would  raise  the  number  of  the  Home  Rule  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  seventy  or  eighty ;  but  they 
could  not  be  aware  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  resolved,  should 
he  find  himself  dependent  on  the  Irish  members,  to  treat 
this  increase  of  the  Home  Rule  vote  as  a  constitutional 
demand,  which,  subject  to  certain  illusory  restrictions,  could 
not  be  constitutionally  refused. 

■  It  is  not  probable  that  in  1884  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  concede  Home  Rule.  He  had  most  likely 
come  only  to  the  alternative  conclusion  that  he  would 
concede  Home  Rule  rather  than  his  adversaries  should 
preserve  the  Union.  The  one  thing  essential  was  that  he 
should  keep  or  regain  power.  Was  the  integrity  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  be  maintained  1  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
maintain  it.  Was  it  to  be  broken  up  1  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  break  it  up.  From  a  survey  of  the  evidence  in  the 
case,  our  impression  is  that  Mr,  Gladstone  was  at  first  a 
reluctant  Home  Ruler,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  be 
now  a  Unionist,  if  he  could  have  gained  and  kept  power  as 
a  Unionist.  He  has  since  said  that  the  alternative  was  be- 
tween Home  Rule  and  Coercion.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
yery  end  of  his  second  administration  was  a  Coercionist.  He 
was  very  indignant  with  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  for 
announcing  their  intention  of  governing,  if  they  could,  by  the 
ordinary  law.  He  met  the  statement  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  that  his  own  Government  had  resolved  not 
to  renew  the  Crimes  Act  with  an  indignant  contradiction ; 
for  among  Gladstonians  in  1885  not  to  be  a  Coercionist 
was  a  ground  of  reproach.  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  his 
Government  had  determined  to  maintain  certain  provisions 
of  the  Crimes  Act — those  which  dealt  with  special  juries, 
change  of  venue,  and  boycotting.    It  was  notorious  that 


some  members  of  the  Cabinet — Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  and  Mr.  Lefevre — were  for  giving  up 
Coercion  altogether,  and  that  the  minimum  which  it  was 
proposed  to  retain  had  been  adopted  as  a  compromise 
between  their  demand  and  the  stringent  measures  insisted  on 
by  Lord  Spencer.  In  the  general  election  of  1885  the 
alleged  alliance  between  Tories  and  Home  Rulers  was  the 
theme  of  denunciation  on  every  Liberal  platform.  There  was, 
it  was  said,  not  only  a  tacit  understanding  between  them,  but 
an  actual  agreement.  The  Irish  vote  on  Mr.  Childers's  Budget 
which  upset  the  Government  was  alleged  to  have  been 
purchased  by  the  promise  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  not 
renew  the  Crimes  Act.  The  Third  Party  and  the  Fourth 
Party  were  in  close  physical  proximity  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  frequent  communication.  Mr.  Wynn,  the 
Tory  Whip,  had  been  seen  talking  with  Mr.  Parnell  in 
one  of  the  lobbies.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Parnell  had 
had  a  long  conference  in  the  smoking-room.  Lord  Salis- 
bury declared  that  he  had  never  been  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  life,  and  did  not  even  know 
Mr.  Parnell  by  sight ;  but  the  invention  served  its  pur- 
pose. In  the  Manifesto  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  was  vituperated  in  terms  which 
O'Connell  might  have  envied,  and  the  Irish  electors  in 
England  and  Scotland  were  ordered  to  give  their  votes 
to  the  Tories.  These  challenges  were  responded  to  by 
Liberal  candidates  with  energetic  defiance.  In  the  election 
of  1885  the  Liberal  candidates  came  forward  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Union,  endangered,  as  they  persuaded  them- 
selves, by  a  Tory- Home-Rule  alliance.  This  claim  was, 
we  believe,  honestly  made  without  reservation  and  evasion, 
in  every  case  except  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  who 
was  resolved  to  win  as  a  Unionist  if  he  could ;  but,  if  he 
could  not,  would  make  no  difficulty  in  becoming  a  passionate 
Home  Ruler.  The  language  of  his  address  to  the  electors 
of  Mid-Lothian  was,  of  course,  as  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  wont, 
ambiguous  ;  so  large  as  to  cover  everything,  so  empty  as  to 
mean  nothing.  As  was  said  at  the  time,  Federation  was 
not  too  vast  for  it  nor  County  Boards  too  small.  But 
language  which  has  several  meanings  has  no  meaning,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words  were  naturally  interpreted  by  the 
unequivocal  and  unrebuked  declarations  of  his  colleagues. 
In  a  pamphlet  on  the  Irish  question  which  he  published 
on  the  defeat  of  his  Bill  in  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone  affirmed 
that  during  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  he  had  never  said 
anything  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule.  A 
man  is  not  judged  by  what  he  has  not  said.  Mr.  Gladstone 
during  that  same  time  had  never  said  anything  against  the 
principle  of  a  Republic.  But,  if  he  had  propounded  in  1886 
a  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  he  would 
scarcely  be  acquitted  of  moral  treachery  as  well  as  of  poli- 
tical treason.  The  spirit  of  the  old  maxim  always  to  treat 
enemies  as  possible  friends  in  the  future,  and  friends  as 
possible  enemies,  has  been  habitually  acted  on  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  has  never  defended  a  cause  without  fore- 
sight of  a  time  when  it  may  possibly  be  his  interest  to 
betray  it,  and  never  attacked  a  cause  without  keeping  in 
mind  that  some  day  or  other  he  may  have  to  defend 
it.  But  these  crafty  reservations  are  lost  upon  men  of 
ingenuous  mind  and  upright  intention,  and  are  not  un- 
intended to  forewarn.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  some 
suspicions  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  conditional  intentions  did 
enter  the  shrewd  mind  of  his  rival  as  early  as  the  year 
1880.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  just 
before  the  general  election  of  that  year,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
spoke  of  a  danger  greater  than  pestilence  and  famine 
which  hung  over  Ireland,  the  danger  of  disruption  of  the 
Union,  and  declared  that  the  party  which  had  endeavoured 
to  break  up  our  Colonial  Empire  might  essay  to  sever  the 
constitutional  ties  which  connected  Ireland  with  England. 
Lord  Hartington,  who  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  quietly  denied  the  imputation  as  regards  the  past, 
and  disclaimed  the  intention  as  to  the  future.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  aspired  to  be  once  more  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  was  more  vehement,  and  declared  that  he  was 
a  truer  friend  of  the  Union  than  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
that  the  measures  which  he  had  passed  were  among  its 
safeguards.  So  in  1885,  in  a  speech  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Parnell's  challenges,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone called  upon  the  electors  to  give  him  a  majority  which, 
by  enabling  the  Liberal  party  to  outvote  both  the  other 
parties  put  together,  would  secure  the  Union — in  danger, 
as  he  clearly  implied,  from  a  Tory-Nationalist  coalition  in 
favour  of  separation.     It  is  evident  that  in  1885  Mr. 
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Gladstone  desired  to  return  to  power,  if  possible,  as  a 
Unionist,  exercising  Coercion  within  the  narrowest  limits 
that  the  public  safety  would  allow.  But,  rather  than  not 
return  to  power  at  all,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Separatist  vote. 
His  failure  to  obtain  a  majority  independent  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  support  decided  his  line  of  action. 


LIBERAL-UNIONISTS  AT  MANCHESTER. 

THERE  is  never  any  lack  of  vitality  in  the  assemblies  of 
that  "  moribund  party,"  the  Liberal-Unionists,  and 
the  proceedings  at  the  recent  Manchester  Conference  were 
marked  by  even  more  than  the  usual  animation.  Some  of 
the  additional  spirit  was  infused  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  enjoys  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
only  rarely  taking  part  in  outdoor  political  discussion,  and 
who,  coming  fresh  to  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  from  his 
retirement,  delivered  himself  of  an  excellently  vigorous  and 
damaging  criticism  of  Gladstonian  tactics.  It  is  some  time 
since  the  Duke  has  had  an  opportunity  of  "  dealing  faith- 
"  fully  "  with  his  former  leader,  and  the  stock  of  fidelity  to 
be  expended  upon  him  has  been  evidently  accumulating. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  systematically  tortuous  line  of  action  with 
respect  to  his  Irish  policy  has,  it  is  clear,  been  the  subject 
of  a  close  study,  which  has  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  an  elaborate — perhaps  an  almost  too  elaborate — theory 
of  his  future  action.  We  are  not  ourselves  quite  so  sure  as 
his  uncompromising  critic  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
vague  and  meagre  references  to  "  the  lines  which  he  has 
"  laid  down  "  for  the  settlement  of  the  Home  Rule  question 
form  a  sufficiently  safe  foundation  for  any  confident  fore- 
cast of  his  plans  hereafter  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
general  outline  of  his  next  Separation  scheme  is  pretty 
clearly  marked  out,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  says,  by  the 
nature  of  his  former  proposals.  Whatever  else  it  may  do 
or  leave  undone,  it  must  break  up  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
it  must  sever  English  from  Irish  executive  authority,  and 
it  must  detach  the  Irish  people  from  all  connexion  with 
Imperial  affairs.  As  much  as  this  is,  indeed,  admitted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  less  confused  and  timid  followers,  when 
they  endeavour,  by  talking  lightly  of  giving  the  Irish 
people  self-government  after  the  "colonial"  model,  to 
reassure  those  ignorant  supporters  who  are  unaware  of  the 
profound  and  far-reaching  difference  between  the  respective 
relations  of  Ireland  and  of  any  one  of  our  self-governing  colo- 
nies to  the  Imperial  Power.  Those  Gladstonians,  moreover, 
who  make  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  in  question 
for  the  purpose  referred  to,  of  course  conveniently  forget  to 
add  that  Irish  self-government  will  further  depart  from  the 
colonial  type  as  regards  the  vital  point  of  representation  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament — a  point,  too,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  Home  Rule  scheme, 
whatever  else  it  does,  must  necessarily  differ  from  that 
which  was  rejected  by  Parliament  and  the  constituencies  in 
1886. 

These  are  points  worth  bearing  in  mind  as  illustrating 
the  mixture  of  fixity  and  elasticity  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  policy— a  policy  determined  for  him  past  all 
power  of  change  as  regards  the  dangerous  concessions  which 
it  demands  from  the  country,  and  alterable  at  will  out 
of  all  recognition  as  respects  the  safeguards  and  reserva- 
tions by  which  those  concessions  were  supposed  to  be 
balanced.  But  the  peculiar  strength  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  _  recent  speech  at  Manchester  lay  in  the  force 
of  reasoning  and  amplitude  of  illustration  with  which 
he  brought  out  the  essential  connexion  between  these 
two  characteristics  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  and  showed 
how  its  elasticity  on  one  side  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  its  fixity  on  the  other.  It  is  just  because  the  conces- 
sions to  Ireland  which  it  involves  are  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable that  the  safeguards  and  reservations  of  English 
interests  are  so  obviously  worthless.  For  what  the  former 
give  with  one  hand,  the  latter  purport  to  take  away  with 
the  other ;  and  if  the  gift  of  Home  Rule  is  to  be  made  a 
reality — as  the  Irish  Nationalists  will  of  course  endeavour,  and 
legitimately  endeavour,  to  make  it ;  if  it  were  once  in  form 
bestowed  upon  them — the  limitations  upon  and  deductions 
from  that  gift  would  unquestionably  have  to  go.  There 
were,  as  the  Duke  reminds  us,  no  fewer  than  a  round  score 
of  these  limitations  and  deductions  in  the  Bill  of  1886. 
Thirteen  of  these  are  described  in  the  margin  as  "  Excep- 
"  tions  from  powers  of  Irish  Legislature,"  and  the  other , 


seven  as  "  Restrictions  upon  powers  of  Irish  Legislature." 
The  delightfully  Gladstonian  subtlety  of  this  distinction  is 
unappreciated  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  dismisses  it 
brusquely  from  consideration,  and  selects  indiscriminately 
from  either  category  seven  limitations  of  Irish  legislative 
powers  as  points  for  comment.  Our  own  disinterested 
pleasure  in  tracking  the  windings  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind 
has,  however,  induced  us  to  examine  once  more  the  text  of 
the  defunct  Bill,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  distinction 
in  question  is  capable  of  being  grasped  by  any  other  mind 
than  his.  Much  patient  study  of  it  has  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  either  the  distinction  is  absolutely  unmeaning 
or  it  was  designed  to  invest  the  Irish  Parliament  with  a 
sort  of  intermediate  form  of  enactive  authority — something 
between  full  powers  of  law-making  and  absolute  legislative 
incapacity — which  would  have  been  as  fruitful  of  trouble  as 
the  most  patriotic  Nationalist  could  possibly  desire. 
The  "  Exceptions "  clause  declares  the  Irish  Legislature 
incapable  of  legislating  on  certain  specified  matters,  thirteen 
in  number ;  the  "  Restrictions  "  clause — as  we,  at  leasts 
are  obliged  to  construe  it,  to  give  any  effect  to  the  dis- 
tinction— merely  forbids  the  Irish  Legislature  from  dealing 
with  certain  other  specified  matters  in  a  particular  way. 
Thus,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  religion  nor  educa- 
tion is  included  among  the  prohibited  subjects  of  the  former 
clause ;  the  right  of  dealing  with  them  is  only  limited 
modally  by  the  latter.  The  Irish  Legislature,  in  other 
words,  might  have  made  laws  about  religion  and  education, 
so  long  as  no  such  law,  for  instance,  "  imposed  "  in  the 
former  case  "  any  disability  or  conferred  any  privilege  on  ac- 
"  count  of  religious  belief,"  or,  in  the  latter  case,  "  abrogated 
"  or  derogated  from  the  right  to  establish  or  maintain  any 
"  place  of  denominational  education,  or  any  denominational 
"  institution  or  charity."  How  interesting  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  law  of  the  Irish  Legislature  did  or  did 
not  "  derogate  from  the  right  to  maintain  a  denominational 
"  charity  "  !  If  only  there  had  been  anybody — or  any  body 
— any  officer  of  State,  any  legal  tribunal,  any  department 
of  Government  possessing  under  the  Bill  the  slightest  sem- 
blance of  authority  to  determine  it ! 

All  this,  however,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  digression,  inte- 
resting rather  to  the  student  of  the  Gladstonian  mind  than 
to  the  practical  politician.  Practically  it  matters  little 
what  is  the  peculiar  force  of  the  term  "  Exceptions,"  and  what 
of  the  term  "  Restrictions."  Restrictions  and  exceptions  alike 
are  absurdly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  on  which  the 
grant  of  so-called  legislative  independence  is  to  be  made  at 
all.  The  grant,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  truly  says,  is 
advocated  and  justified  in  the  "  language  of  inflated 
"  nationalism  " ;  the  limitations  on  the  grant  reduce  it  to 
a  mere  enthronement  of  "  provincial  bumbledom."  And 
it  is  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
this  wretched  juggle  that  the  deluded  English  electors  are 
invited  to  restore  him  to  office.  Well  might  Lord 
Hartington,  who  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
solidly  effective  speech  to  the  demolition  of  the  "  Newcastle 
"  Programme,"  declare  that  that  preposterous  piece  of 
Schnadhorstian  blague  is  meant  rather  for  show  than  for 
use.  It  is,  indeed,  so  little  meant  for  use  that  it  is  to  be 
postponed  to  the  consideration  of  a  measure  which,  as 
Lord  Hartington  showed,  and  for  a  reason  hitherto  un- 
noticed, would,  whatever  its  Parliamentary  fortunes,  adjourn 
the  realization  of  the  programme  until  a  second  appeal  had 
been  made  to  the  electorate.  For  it  is  admitted  that  the 
creation  of  an  Irish  Parliament  must  necessarily  affect  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  sup- 
posing that  such  a  measure  were  to  pass  successfully  through 
both  branches  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  and  become  law 
in  the  next  Parliament — an  assumption  in  itself,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say,  of  an  extremely  improbable  character — it 
would  not  be  competent  to  the  Government  which  had 
passed  it  to  undertake  any  further  legislation  except  of  a 
purely  formal  character  in  the  same  House  of  Commons ; 
for  that  assembly  would  either  not  contain  any  Irish  repre 
sentatives  at  all,  or  it  would  retain  them  only  in  diminished 
numbers ;  and  with  its  composition  thus  vitally  modified,  it 
would  become  constitutionally  incapable  of  proceeding  with 
the  elaborate  series  of  legislative  reforms  which  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  has  promised  through  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
constituencies.  Another  dissolution  would  have  to  take 
place,  and  another  election  to  be  held,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  expectant  Radicals  who  are  longing  to  dis- 
establish the  Church  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  to  establish- 
the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote,  to  abolish  or  nullify 
the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  to  reckon  with  a  material 
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weakening  of  their  Parliamentary  strength,  through  the 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  their  Irish  allies.  We  do  not 
know  how  this  consideration  may  affect  the  mind  of  any  one 
foolish  enough  to  have  ever  seen  anything  in  the  Newcastle 
Programme  but  a  bundle  of  "  flash  notes  "  not  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on.  Victims  so  easily  duped  may 
be  difficult  to  undeceive.  The  folly  which  swallows  trans- 
parent humbug  is  often  allied  to  the  obstinacy  which  rejects 
good  advice.  But  the  experiment  is  well  worth  trying  ; 
and,  indeed,  in  this  and  in  many  other  matters,  we  are 
bound  to  act  upon  the  assumption,  however  doubtful  we 
may  consider  it,  that  the  destinies  of  the  country  ulti- 
mately rest  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  not  absolutely  devoid 
of  common  sense  or  wholly  inaccessible  to  reasoning. 


WISDOM  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  ELSE  WHERE. 

AFTER  reflection,  which  has  had  certainly  ample  time 
to  be  mature,  the  Post  Office  has  decided  at  last  to 
give  a  preference  to  time-expired  soldiers  when  filling  up 
vacancies  in  its  corps  of  country  postmen.    Though  tardy, 
the  decision  is  a  commendable  one,  if  only  because  it  indi- 
cates the  official  renunciation  of  the  belief  that  all  soldiers 
are  more  or  less  accurately  described  in  the  words  used  by 
General  Picton  on  a  historic  occasion.     "  Come  od,  you 
"  drunken,  plundering  scoundrels  1  "  were   the  inspiring 
words  of  that  gallant  officer.    It  was  long  the  belief,  com- 
monly avowed,  and  always  secretly  entertained,  that  the 
soldier  must  be  taken,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  to  be  a  drunken,  plundering  scoundrel.  It 
was  even  the  firm  conviction  of  many  that  the  more  com- 
pletely he  deserved  this  description  the  better  he  was  fitted 
to  be  a  soldier.    The  natural  consequence  of  this  view  of  his 
character  was  the  conviction  that  the  man  who  was  fit  for  a 
soldier  was  fit  for  nothing  else.    Opinion  on  this  point 
•iias  changed,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  change 
•has  affected  even  the  Government  offices.    The  decision  of 
the  Post  Office  is  one  which  might  well  have  been  taken  long 
ago.  It  is,  in  its  way,  a  curious  illustration  of  our  half-hearted 
fashion  of  dealing  with  the  recruiting  of  our  army  that  so 
little  has  been  done  to  provide  for  the  soldier  who  has  served 
his  time  with  the  colours.  We  know  that  we  can  only  keep 
the  army  up  by  attracting  men.    It  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  the 
best  stamp  of  men  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  service  in  the 
army  goes  far  to  unfit  them  for  any  work  except  a  mere 
labourer's,  and  that  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service  they 
are  turned  adrift  with  no  permanent  provision.    Once  a 
soldier  always  a  soldier,  is  a  phrase  of  more  serious  meaning 
now  than  it  was  when  it  depended  on  the  man  himself  to 
earn  a  pension.    Now  we  tempt  a  man  to  leave  the  ranks 
by  the  bribe  of  reserved  pay,  and  then  refuse  to  take  him 
back  unless  he  will  refund  the  money.    He  is  too  commonly 
left  to  pick  up  a  living  by  hanging  about  railway  stations, 
cr  by  doing  other  odd  jobs  which  have  a  flavour  of  vaga- 
bondism.   The  patriotism  of  employers  is  seldom  strong 
enough  to  induce  them  to  give  permanent  places  to  men 
who  may  be  called  off  at  a  moment's  notice  by  the  War 
Office.     By  offering  a  chance  of  regular  employment  to 
soldiers  who  have  served  with  good  character,  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  only  set  an  example,  but  will  add  materially 
to  the  attractions  which  the  recruiting  sergeant  is  able  to 
offer.    The  new  Post  Office  regulation  cannot  produce  much 
effect  for  some  time  to  come.    It  is  only  vacancies  among 
country  postmen  which  are  to  be  filled  up  by  time-expired 
soldiers.    In  London  the  Post  Office  has  entered  into 
engagements  with  the  telegraph-boys,  which  will  provide 
for  all  its  vacancies  for  a  long  time.     Still,  limited  as 
it  is,  the  advantage  is  a  real  one,  and  what  is  more,  a 
beginning  has  been  made  which  may  be  followed  by  more 
extensive  measures  of  the  same  kind.    We  observed  with 
satisfaction  that  Sir  James  Feugusson  in  his  speech  at 
Retford  stated  that  the  Post  Office  had  calculated  on  the 
loss  of  the  services  of  the  postmen  belonging  to  the  Reserve 
in  case  they  were  called  out.    We  hope  this  means  that  the 
Post  Office  has  provided  for  conducting  its  work  when  its 
Reserve  men  are  doing  their  yearly  drills.    It  is  one  of  the 
many  farces  of  our  army  administration  that  the  Reserve 
men  are  left  undrilled   simply  because  employers  have 
riiown  a  reluctance  to  give  work  to  men  who  are  called 
away  for  a  certain  number  of  days  yearly.    The  depart- 
ment will  only  set  half  a  good  example  if  it  imitates  private 
•employers  in  this  respect.     It  ought  even  to  make  the 
t>«nctual  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  Reserve  man's  duty 


a  condition  of  the  employment.  By  so  doing,  it  will, 
within  the  limits  of  its  power,  help  to  make  the  Reserve 
more  of  a  reality  and  less  of  a  figure  of  speech  than  it  is 
at  present. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  be  desired  that  it  were  as  easy 
to  provide  pensions  in  old  age  for  all  members  of  the  work- 
ing class  as  it  is  to  give  places  to  some  soldiers  of  the 
Reserve.    The  scheme,  or  rather  suggestion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  scheme,  presented  by  Sir  John  Gorst  at  Halifax 
is  entitled  to  civil  hearing,  and  even  to  sympathy  on  other 
than  sentimental  grounds.    The  prosperity  of  the  country 
would  be  more  substantial  than  it  is  if  many  Englishmen 
were  less  reckless  as  to  the  future  than  they  are.    A  little 
tempering  of  our  enterprise  with  French  caution  might  do 
us  no  harm.    But  the  difficulty  in  these  cases  is  to  know 
what  to  do,  and  the  danger  is  that  we  may  try  to  do  too 
much.    Sir  John  Gorst  was  cheered  when  he  expressed 
his  personal  leaning  to  the  view  that  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  marry  till  he  had  provided  himself  with  "  four 
"  shillings  per  week  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  soon  as  he  had 
"  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five."  For  our  part  we  find  a  cer- 
tain difficulty  in  figuring  to  ourselves  the  England  in  which 
this  rule  could  be  enforced.     Sir  John  Gorst  did  not 
explain  whether  the  obligation  is  to  be  imposed  on  working- 
men  only.    In  this  democratic  age  we  presume  that  no 
such  class  legislation  would  be  tolerated.    If  it  is  to  be 
universal,  is  four  shillings  a  week  at  sixty-five  to  be  the 
standard  for  the  lawyer  who  marries  on  his  first  brief,  for 
the  artist  who  rushes  to  the  registry-office  with  his  model 
when  the  convenient  size  of  his  frame  has  tempted  the 
bewildered  Academy  to  fill  an  empty  space  just  under  the 
skylight  with  his  picture ;  in  short,  for  the  goodly  per- 
centage of  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  who  hold  that  in  delay 
there  lies  no  plenty,  and  who  trust  to  their  luck  1    Sir  John 
Gorst  and  those  who  cheered  him  may  also  be  reminded 
that,  though  the  law  may  refuse  to  marry  the  rash  Strephon 
to  the  confiding  Chloe,  Nature,  which  laughs  at  Acts  of 
Parliament,  will  probably  make  a  hare  of  the  law.    The  con- 
sequences of  legislation  of  this  kind  might  not  be  altogether 
favourable  to  morality.    A  more  modest  and  also  more 
practicable  provision  against  misfortune  (since  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  provisions  and  precautions  in  general)  has 
been  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Trade.    It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  the  Board  that  very  much  more  might 
be  done  to  establish  rapid  communication  between  all  the 
points  of  the  coast.    The  Board  of  Trade  is  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  it  knows  that  100,000?.  a  year  would  be  required 
to  cover  the  expense  of  providing  all  the  lighthouses  and 
look-out  stations  along  the  coast  with  telegraph  machinery. 
For  want  of  this  money  it  cannot  comply  with  the  request 
made  to  it  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Dublin.  This 
is,  however,  a  want  which  the  House  of  Commons  both 
could  and  would  supply  if  it  were  asked.  The  real  question 
is,  whether  the  want  of  more  rapid  means  of  communica- 
tion is  so  serious  an  evil  that  money  should  be  spent  to 
rectify   it.    On   this   point  we  imagine  that  there  will 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  when  the  facts  are  stated.  The 
means  of  communication  between  the  various  points  of 
the   coast  and  the  interior  are   tolerably  complete,  but 
they  are  in  many  places  very  defective  as  between  point 
and  point.    It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  a  long  business  to 
send  notice  to  a  lifeboat  or  rocket  station  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  spot  at  which  help  is  needed.    On  some 
occasions  this  delay  has  been  the  cause  of  disasters  which 
might  well  have  been  avoided.    This  of  itself  is  a  reason 
why  the  defect  should  be  remedied,  and  it  is  not  credible 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  make  any  difficulty 
about  supplying  the  Board  of  Trade  with  whatever  money 
it  required.    There  are,  besides,  all  kinds  of  military  and 
commercial  reasons  why  the  communications  round  the 
coast  of  this  country  cannot  be  too  rapid  and  complete. 

Whether  the  deputation  of  shipowners  who  waited  on 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  on  Tuesday  can  be  said  to  have  been 
concerned  about  a  precaution  or  a  provision,  we  are  not 
sure.  But  as  they  asked  for  changes  in  the  law  affecting 
seamen,  their  mission  may  be  said  in  some  sort  to  belong 
to  the  essence  of  our  subject.  The  real  object  of  the  depu- 
tation was  not  at  once  obvious.  It  asked  not  very  press- 
ingly  for  some  additional  stringency  in  the  law  touching 
desertion  and  then  it  proposed  that  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  introduce  a  Bill  into  Parlia- 
ment to  modify  the  existing  regulations  as  to  the  engage- 
ment of  seamen.  Most  of  their  conversation  with  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  turned  on  this  part  of  the  deputa- 
tion's request.    As  the  law  stands,  men  must  be  engaged 
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either  by  persons  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the 
master  of  the  ship,  or  by  some  one  in  the  regular  employment 
of  the  owner.  The  deputation  asked  that  this  rule  might 
be  modified  by  the  insertion  of  words  to  the  effect  of  "  or 
"  agent."  On  the  face  of  it  this  was  a  request  on  the  part 
of  the  shipowners  that  the  whole  of  our  recent  legislation 
for  the  prevention  of  crimping  should  be  swept  away  at  a 
blow  for  their  benefit.  The  drift  of  the  law  is  that  the 
crews  must  be  hired  by  some  one  whose  position  in  life  is 
that  of  the  owner's  servant,  and  not  by  the  landlord  of  the 
Bold  Buccaneer,  who  will  supply  them  for  so  much  a  head, 
and  who  is,  in  fact,  a  rascally  crimp.  For  the  first  the 
owner  can  answer,  but  not  for  the  other.  Therefore,  the 
law  forbids  recourse  to  the  service  of  that  other.  But  if 
the  employment  of  agents  is  to  be  permitted,  a  door  will 
at  once  be  opened  to  the  landlord  of  the  Bold  Buccaneer, 
who  might  call  himself,  and  be  called,  the  owner's  agent 
for  the  hiring  of  the  men.  It  seems  rather  remarkable 
that  any  such  proposal  should  be  made  by  the  shipowners. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  were  not  exactly  asking 
for  this.  The  Shipping  Federation,  and  other  alliances  of 
shipowners  against  the  Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union,  are 
afraid  that  they  may  subject  themselves  to  the  penalties  of 
the  law  against  agents  by  hiring  men  for  the  general  service 
of  their  members.  Such  men  obviously  are  not  directly 
hired  by  the  owner  himself  or  by  any  servant  of  his.  The 
point  is  an  intelligible  one,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has 
been  settled  by  any  legal  decision.  The  Federation,  then, 
is  naturally  anxious  to  be  protected  against  proceedings  for 
contravention  of  the  law.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  could  not 
promise  to  introduce  a  Bill  himself,  though  he  encouraged 
the  deputation  to  forward  the  introduction  of  a  private 
measure.  In  the  meantime  he  assured  the  shipowners  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  prepared  to  accept  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  which  is  that  shipowners  may  lawfully 
combine  to  do  what  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  do  individu- 
ally ;  and  that  he  will  use  the  Act  to  punish  crimping,  and 
not  for  "other  purposes."  This  assurance  explains  the  at 
first  sight  not  very  intelligible  cheers  of  the  deputation  at 
the  close  of  the  interview. 


APICES  JVRIS. 

THE  Act  of  1849,  which  deals  with  the  offence  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  provides  that  every  complaint  must 
be  made  within  one  calendar  month.  A  man  was  convicted 
on  the  30th  of  June  for  an  offence  under  the  statute 
which  he  had  committed  on  the  30th  of  May.  A  Divisional 
Court  was  asked  to  quash  the  conviction  because  the  pro- 
ceedings had  been  taken  too  late.  The  Court  refused  the 
application,  and  the  conviction  stands.  Considering  the 
detestable  and  despicable  nature  of  the  deed,  one  must 
needs  rejoice  at  the  result.  But  in  the  interests  of 
topsyturveydom  one  may  regret  that  the  point  was  not 
more  fully  argued.  It  would  have  been  a  rich  treat,  and 
a  lasting  treasure  for  the  engaging  disputants  who  love 
to  inquire  what  was  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, whether  the  Christian  era  began  before  Christ,  and 
whether  a  man  celebrates  his  fiftieth  birthday  when  he 
is  fifty  or  when  he  is  fifty-one.  Unfortunately,  the  case 
belonged  to  that  extremely  deceptive  and  disappointing 
class  which  is  said  to  be  determined  by  authority.  The 
appellant's  counsel,  finding  that  all  the  decisions  were 
against  him,  set  up  an  ingenious  distinction,  which  he 
apparently  invented  for  the  purposes  of  the  day,  between 
civil  and  criminal  procedure.  His  client  having  broken 
the  law  was  to  be  in  a  better  position  by  one  clear  day 
than  if  he  had  kept  it.  But  this  moving  plea  in 
favorem  libertatis  was  ruthlessly  pushed  aside,  and  it  was 
held  that  a  calendar  month  meant  a  month  by  the 
calendar.  It  is  not  to  be  rashly  supposed  that  Parliament 
would  adopt  fancy  designations  of  imaginary  time,  such 
as  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock,  or  the  mauvais  quart 
d'heure  which  may  contain  forty  minutes  when  a  dis- 
tinguished guest  is  late.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Foote  was 
not  without  support  in  the  law  practice  of  penal  sentences. 
In  the  case  of  Migotti  v.  Colville  it  was  laid  down  that 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  "  one  calendar  month " 
expires  at  the  first  moment  of  the  corresponding  day  in  the 
succeeding  month  ;  but  if,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
month,  there  be  no  such  corresponding  day,  then  it  ends  at 
the  last  moment  of  the  last  day  of  such  succeeding  month ; 
thus  such  a  sentence  beginning  on  the  31st  of  October  ends 
on  the  30th  of  November.    This  may  be  considered  as  an 


example  of  the  rule  that  the  law  ignores  fractions  of  a  day. 
But  this  rule  is  subject  to  the  qualification  that  parts  of  a 
day  are  only  ignored  when  they  are  not  essential ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  rule  applied  to  the  appellant,  it  was  against  him. 

The  importance  of  correctly  calculating  time  has  been 
impressed  upon  the  public  mind  in  a  very  long  and  rather 
delightful  letter  from  Mr.  Reginald  Beett.  That  intelli- 
gent student  in  history  and  politics  has  made  a  discovery 
which  he  generously  communicates  to  his  fellow-men  through 
the  too  hospitable  columns  of  the  Times.  In  181 5  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  war  with  France.  Thirty  years  afterwards 
Sir  Robert  Peel  broke  up  the  Conservative  party.  Six 
years  after  that  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  former  colleagues 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  within  eighteen  months  we 
were  at  war  with  Russia.  Now  mark  the  coincidence. 
In  1856  was  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  1886  Mr. 
Gladstone  broke  up  the  Liberal  party.  So  Mr.  Brett 
says,  and  as  a  Liberal  candidate  he  ought  to  know.  In 
1892  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  will  become 
Prime  Minister.  So  Mr.  Brett  says,  and  he  seems  to 
be  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  future  as  with  the 
past.  Therefore,  by  1894,  at  the  latest,  England  will 
be  engaged  in  a  European  war.  We  have  rarely  seen  a 
more  beautiful  piece  of  reasoning,  or  a  more  touching 
tribute  from  a  politician  to  his  party.  Alas  1  that  there 
should  be  a  little  rift  within  the  lute.  From  181 5  to 
1846  is  thirty-one  years.  From  1856  to  1S86  is  only 
thirty  years.  We  fear  that  the  discrepancy,  however  slight, 
is  fatal,  and  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Brett's  masterly  fabric- 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  Baron  Alderson,  in 
sentencing  poachers,  was  careful  to  select  a  term  which 
would  carry  them  over  the  shooting  season.  This  must  have 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  inequality.  Perhaps,  as  the  learned 
Baron  himself  observed  of  the  man  who  was  found  with  the 
prosecutor's  boots  a  mile  from  the  prosecutor's  house,  and 
pleaded  that  he  had  only  taken  them  by  way  of  a  joke,  it 
was  carrying  a  joke  too  far.  But  there  is  no  statute  of 
limitations  for  crimes,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  impunity 
even  for  summary  offences  should  be  encouraged  by  a  too 
rigid  insistence  upon  forms.  Delay  in  prosecution  has  the 
natural  result  of  making  the  charge  more  difficult  to  prove, 
and  that  in  itself  would  operate  in  ordinary  circumstances 
to  secure  promptitude.  Moreover,  the  unhappy  victims  in 
these  cases  can  do  nothing  for  themselves,  and  therefore 
require  the  more  protection  against  their  masters. 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  ARBITRATION. 

THE  gentleman  who  gave  a  bill  at  six  months  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  and  then  said  "Thank  God,  that  is 
"  settled,"  has  generally  been  thought  to  have  shown  pre- 
mature confidence.  We  would  advise  persons  who  feel  in- 
clined to  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  hearing  that  the  Behring 
Sea  dispute  has  been  referred  to  arbitration  not  to  imitate 
him.  To  agree  to  refer  a  quarrel  to  arbitrators,  and  even 
to  fix  on  the  reference,  is  one  thing.  To  make  an  end  of  it 
is  another.  There  are  various  reasons  in  the  present  case 
for  not  thinking  that  we  are  within  reach  of  hearing  the 
last  of  the  Behring  Sea  question.  Even  if  Mr.  Blaine  does 
not  set  up  some  fresh  quibble  at  the  last  moment,  we  have 
still  to  think  what  will  happen  if  the  arbitrators  decide  in 
our  favour,  and  what  if  they  decide  in  favour  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  first  case 
some  fresh  hare  may  be  started  by  Mr.  Blaine  or  his  suc- 
cessor in  office.  The  recurrence  of  these  fishery  disputes  in 
either  ocean  is  not  so  much  due  to  any  real  divergence  in 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries  as  to  that  necessity  for 
finding  a  plausible  pretext  for  being  rude  to  England  which 
the  predominance  of  the  "  Irish  Boss  "  imposes  on  American 
politicians.  If  one  excuse  is  removed,  another  will  be  found. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  arbitrators  decide  in  favour  of 
the  United  States,  we  shall  then  find  ourselves  under  the 
necessity  of  pacifying,  and  probably  of  compensating,  the 
British  Columbians,  who,  either  as  genuine  fishermen  or 
as  partners  to  American  capitalists,  have  engaged  in  an 
industry  which  will  suffer  considerably  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  pretension  to  exercise  control  over 
Behring  Sea.  They  will  have  a  claim,  and  will  assuredly 
press  it.  As  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  the 
Canadian  Parliament  will  vote  them  a  penny,  the  obliga- 
tion will  be  thrown  on  the  mother  country,  which  in  these 
cases  is  always  understood  to  surrender  the  rights  of 
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colonists  to  save  herself  from  the  risk  of  war.  The  British 
Columbians  may  very  possibly  prove  themselves  altogether 
recalcitrant,  and  then  we  shall  have  another,  and  a  worse, 
Newfoundland  question  on  hand. 

The  confidence  which,  we  perceive,  is  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  arbitrators  must  decide  in  our  favour  is 
one  which  it  is  hard  to  share.  It  has  been  the  rule  that 
arbitrations  have  been  given  against  us.  We  are  unpopular, 
rich,  envied,  and  known  to  be  pacific.  If  the  United  States 
are  not  popular,  they  do  not  often  come  into  collision 
with  any  Power  except  England,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  they  will  be  quarrelsome  if  they  do  not  have 
their  own  way.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain tbat  the  neutral  Powers  asked  to  arbitrate  will  decide 
according  to  the  common  rule.  The  fact  that  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  is  a  monstrous  one  has  very  little  bear- 
ing on  the  matter.  The  hand  of  the  international  lawyer 
will,  indeed,  have  lost  its  cunning  if  some  hocus-pocus 
cannot  be  found  to  give  a  plausible  pretext  for  a  decision 
which  is  politically  convenient.  A  survey  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  dispute  is  neither  agreeable  nor  useful.  Mr. 
Blaine  has  conducted  the  correspondence  much  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  Mr.  Blaine  might  be  expected 
to  conduct  it.  He  has  been  tough  and  dexterous,  in- 
genious in  pettifogging,  unscrupulous  in  quotation,  bold  in 
making  claims.  He  has  jeered  and  has  chopped  logic,  and 
has  played  to  his  gallery  of  Irish  bosses.  All  this  is 
exactly  what  was  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Blaine.  It  is 
a  misfortune  that  our  position  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  have  so  many  dealings  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  necessity  is  unavoidable,  and  must 
be  endured.  If  ever  the  American  party  which  has  figured 
in  the  late  elections  becomes  dominant  in  the  States,  it  will 
not  improbably  happen  that  the  perpetual  wrangling  which 
has  now  to  be  borne  will  come  to  an  end.  We  do  not, 
however,  expect  to  see  this  consummation  reached  in  our 
time.  For  the  present  we  can  only  wait  to  see  the  arbitra- 
tion begin  and  end,  and  then  wait  for  the  revival  of  the 
old  dispute  with  a  more  or  less  new  face.  The  announce- 
ment that  the  arbitration  has  been  decided  upon  has  not 
unnaturally  taken  all  interest  out  of  the  case  of  the  W.  P. 
Sayward.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  heard  the 
arguments  of  counsel  and  have  reserved  judgment.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  Court  will  speak  before  the  arbitra- 
tion. The  position  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  trifle, 
and  more  than  a  trifle,  ridiculous  if  its  Supreme  Court  were 
to  decide  that  its  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea 
was  untenable  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Government 
was  defending  that  claim  before  the  arbitrators.  A  decision 
in  its  favour,  again,  would,  without  in  any  way  improving 
the  position  of  the  States,  appear  somewhat  discourteous  to 
the  international  board  to  which  the  Government  has  been 
content  to  appeal.  What  would  be  both  decidedly  amusing 
and  very  American  would  be  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  against  the  claim  of  the  Federal  Government,  given 
after  the  arbitrators  had  decided  in  its  favour. 


MPt.  BALFOUR  AND  THE  IRISH  CONSTABULARY. 

INT  declining  the  honour  of  the  farewell  banquet  at  which 
it  was  proposed,  not  very  judiciously  perhaps,  to  enter- 
tain him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Dublin,  Mr. 
Balfour  undoubtedly  acted  with  propriety  and  discretion. 
The  ceremony  of  bidding  adieu  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Itoyal  Irish  Constabulary  was  another  matter.  This,  at 
any  rate,  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  celebration  of  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties  by  a  public  servant — 
a  proceeding  which,  as  the  retiring  Chief  Secretary  rightly 
pointed  out,  would  constitute  an  undesirable  precedent ;  it 
was  nothing  more  than  the  personal  interchange  of  friendly 
words  and  good  wishes  between  the  real,  though  not  the 
nominal,  head  of  the  civil  administration  in  Ireland  and  the 
trusty  and  well-disciplined  force  by  which  he  has  been 
assisted  in  his  thankless  and  laborious  task.  The  true 
character  of  the  occasion  was  impressively  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Balfour's  brief,  but  heartfelt,  address  of  farewell 
to  the  assembled  Constabulary;  and  this,  together  with 
their  enthusiastic  manifestation  of  regard  for  their  depart- 
ing chief  and  regret  for  his  departure,  combined  to  con- 
stitute as  pleasant  and  impressive  an  incident  as  the  whole 
history  of  English  government  in  Ireland  could  readily 
produce.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  such  an  example 
of  perfectly  mutual  and  mutually  perfect  loyalty  subsisting 


between  a  Minister  of  State  and  his  working  subordinates, 
as  has  been  displayed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  men  of 
whom  he  took  leave  last  Monday,  would  be  easy  to  match 
in  these  days  in  any  department  of  our  administration  on 
either  side  of  St.  George's  Channel. 

Mr.  Balfour's  attitude,  in  fact,  throughout  his  whole 
career  as  the  Parliamentary  representative  of  the  Irish 
Government  has  done  much  to  re-establish  that  Palmer- 
stonian  tradition  of  official  duty  which,  though  liable,  like 
other  good  things,  to  abuse  and  exaggeration,  was  yet 
vastly  to  be  preferred  to  the  practice  which,  thanks  to 
Ministerial  time-serving  and  timidity,  has  gone  far  to 
supersede  it.  Lord  Palmerston  was  accused,  and  sometimes 
not  without  plausibility,  of  elevating  the  public  service  to 
the  position  in  which  the  thoroughgoing  patriot  is  credited 
with  placing  his  country.    It  would  certainly  not  be  true 
to  say  that  Mr.  Balfour  ever  avowed  or  consciously  acted 
on  the  principle  of  "  My  subordinates,  right  or  wrong"; 
but  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  he  presumed  everything  in 
their  favour  and  against  their  Parliamentary  assailants 
until  the  contrary  was  clearly  shown,  and  that  where  it  was 
merely  a  case  of  unproved  affirmation  on  one  side  against 
simple  denial  on  the  other,  he  took  the  word  of  his  tried 
and  trusted  agents  in  preference  to  that  of  their  accusers.  It 
is,  in  our  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion,  we  should  imagine, 
of  all  but  prigs  and  anarchists,  impossible  for  the  State  to 
expect  faithful  service  from  its  officers  on  any  other  terms ; 
and  in  no  Parliamentary  Assembly  which  does  not  contain 
a  large  infusion  of  the  anarchical  element  would  the  obser- 
vance of  this  principle  excite  either  resentment  or  surprise. 
It  is  certain,  however,  and  it  is  painfully  characteristic  of 
the  temper  of  a  considerable  minority  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  that  no  one  of  Mr.  Balfour's  official  habits 
excited  them  to  such  amazed  indignation  as  this.  They 
really  seemed  to  regard  it  as  incredible  that,  when  an  Irish 
member  of  Parliament  asked  a  question  involving  an  un- 
supported charge  of  gross  misconduct  against  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  the  Chief  Secretary  should  rise  in  his  place, 
and  for  all  answer  read  a  telegram  from  a  resident  magis- 
trate, or  some  other  official,  in  which  the  charge  was  met 
with  a  categorical  denial.    An  expression  of  his  willingness 
to  make  further  inquiries  and  to  procure  fuller  particulars 
had  no  mollifying  effect  upon  them.    What  exasperated 
them  was  Mr.  Balfour's  quiet  determination  to  treat  the 
incident  as  for  the  moment  closed,  and  his  invariable  readi- 
ness, in  the  event  of  a  debate  ensuing,  to  argue  the  case  on 
the  unhesitating  assumption  that  his  subordinates  had  told 
him  the  truth,  and  that  the  counter-statementof  their  accusers 
was  the  offspring  of  malice  or  mistake.    It  is  not  so  much 
that  the  actual  practice  of  other  Ministers  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
position  had  differed  from  his,  as  that  their  defence  of  their 
subordinates  had  too  often  been  found  deprecatory  and  half- 
hearted, whereas  his  was  uniformly  confident  and  intrepid. 
They  had  been  wont  to  put  the  official  case  as  though  they 
thought  its  falsehood  to  be  at  least  as  probable  as  its  truth ; 
but  he  as  though  he  held  it  to  be  much  more  probably  true 
than  false.    It  was  quite  clear  that  this  difference  in  the 
tone  of  the  defence  meant  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  irrita- 
tion for  the  Gladstonian  and  Nationalist  maligner  of  the 
Irish  Constabulary;  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  it  meant 
everything  for  the  persons  defended.     And  it  is  because 
every  police- constable  in  Ireland,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  could  count  upon  being  defended  in  this  spirit  that 
the  force  has  been  able  to  discharge  its  difficult  duties  with 
such  decision  and  success.    They  should  never  again  have 
reason,  so  long  as  a  Unionist  Government  is  in  power,  to 
apprehend  the  possibility  of  any  less  effective  vindication 
of  their  acts.    If  Mr.  Balfour's  work  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
successfully  carried  on,  the  tradition  of  his  fearless  and 
unswerving  loyalty  to  his  subordinates  must  be  religiously 
preserved. 


BEHIND  THE  TIMES. 

IT  is  not  in  these  days  safe  to  assume  that  an  address 
delivered  by  a  Minister,  or  an  ex-Minister,  on  an  in- 
dustrial subject  will  contain  sound  political  economy,  or, 
indeed,  any  economic  reasoning  at  all.  Much  of  it,  in  spite 
of  the  dignified  position  of  the  discourser,  may  consist  of 
gush  to  the  address  of  the  New  Journalism,  and  the  remainder 
may  be  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  "  nobble  "  the  working-class 
electorate.  The  fact  that  the  gentleman  with  the  glass  of 
water  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  is  a  Privy  Councillor 
gives  nowadays  no  sort  of  assurance  that  he  will  not  talk 
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like  the  rawest  spouter  at  a  workman's  club.  To 
know  whether  he  is  likely  to  do  this  or  not,  it 
is  not  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  fills, 
or  has  filled,  an  oflicial  position  ;  you  have  to  inquire  what 
his  name  is.  If,  however,  you  hear  that  the  name  of  the 
ex- Minister  is  Playfaik,  you  may  safely  count  upon  hear- 
ing a  speech  on  industrial  matters  which  shall  contain  a 
good  deal  more  honesty,  common-sense,  and  sound  economics 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of— well,  more  than  one 
or  two  politicians  occupying  seats  on  one  or  other  of  the 
Front  Benches.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  address  to  his  con- 
stituents at  South  Leeds,  on  the  Labour  question,  is  a  dis- 
course of  the  old  sort;  a  discourse  of  the  days  when 
statesmanship  confined  itself  to  the  task — a  quite  suffi- 
ciently arduous  one — of  protecting  the  free  development 
of  individual  faculty  within  the  limits  of  the  citizen's  duty 
to  the  State  and  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  had  not  yet 
begun  to  regard  it  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  its  functions 
to  "  improve  the  condition  of  one  man  and  ameliorate  the 
"  lot "  of  another,  and  generally  to  invest  the  common- 
wealth with  the  combined  functions  of  nurse,  guardian, 
tutor,  legal  adviser,  medical  attendant,  Nabob-uncle,  and 
in  extreme  cases  fairy  godmother  to  every  individual 
member  of  the  community. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  to  say  that  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's 
opinions  are  old-fashioned,  and  his  methods  obsolete ;  and 
in  particular  that  his  mode  of  dealing  with  Labour  questions  in 
general  is  likely  to  be  unpopular.  And  that  is  the  literal  and 
melancholy  truth — a  truth  which  we  cannot,  perhaps,  more 
effectively  illustrate  within  these  narrow  limits  than  by  quoting 
what  Sir  Lyon  had  to  say  on  the  question  whether  the 
State  should  regulate  the  hours  of  labour.  "  Each  of  you," 
said  he  to  this  assembly  of  his  constituents,  "  has  a  right 
"  to  ask  me,  '  Are  you,  as  our  representative,  in  favour  of 
"  '  a  limited  labour-day  ? '  My  answer  is,  '  Certainly,  when 
"  '  the  trades  deem  it  for  their  own  interests,  either  by 
"  1  accepting  lower  wages  or  by  increasing  the  produc- 
"  '  tivity  of  their  work,  so  as  to  maintain  higher  wages.' " 
One  glance  at  the  reservations  of  this  singular  reply  will 
suffice  to  satisfy  any  one  that  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  is 
terribly  behind  the  times.  If  he  really  thinks  that  the 
men  who  are  agitating  for  a  statutory  eight-hours  day  accept 
the  dilemma  which  he  proposes  to  them,  it  is  a  pity  that 
he  does  not  consult  some  high-strung  young  democrat  on 
the  subject.  Any  of  these  democratic  tennis-bats  or  con- 
cert-pitched pianos — whichever  was  the  image  in  Sir  Edward 
Peed's  mind  when  he  coined  the  phrase — would  inform 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair  that  workmen  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  accepting  lower  wages,  and  do  not  contem- 
plate increasing  the  productivity  of  their  work,  but  that 
they  mean  to  have  shorter  hours  for  all  that.  No 
doubt,  if  he  then  Socratically  asks  these  Democrats  how 
they  propose  to  maintain  the  rate  of  wages,  they  are  likely 
to  "sever"  in  their  high-strung  answers.  But  they  will 
all  agree  in  rejecting  both  the  alternatives  propounded  to 
them,  and  will  probably  decline  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
any  one  so  hopelessly  arriere  as  to  believe  that,  unless  you 
improve  the  quality  of  an  article,  you  cannot  diminish  the 
amount  of  it  which  you  offer  for  sale  without  propor- 
tionately diminishing  your  takings. 

It  is  probable  that  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  answer  to 
the  one  question  has  effectually  done  for  him  in  high- 
strung  circles ;  but  if  not,  he  will  not  survive  his  reply 
to  that  which  follows.  "  Will  you  vote,"  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  asked,  "  for  a  general  eight-hours  Labour 
"  law  in  Parliament  ?  "  And  he  answers,  "  No,  because  I 
"  think  that  State  interference  with  working-men  in  regard 
"  to  the  free  use  of  their  own  time  and  the  earning  of  their 
"  own  wages  will  result  in  much  harm  to  them,  and  may 
"  even  throw  back  the  progress  of  working-men  for  a 
"  generation."  What  are  you  to  do  with  a  statesman  who 
is  still  in  bondage  to  so  effete  a  superstition  as  this  1 


HARDKNOT. 

WE  C4reat  Britons  are  prone  to  preen  ourselves  on  our  race, 
and  to  think,  even  when  we  have  been  too  well  brought 
up  to  talk,  disparagingly  of  the  hybrid  origin  of  Continental 
nations.  There  are  thousands  of  well- meaning  persons  who  hold 
unconsciously  that  the  Creator  made  men,  women,  and  English ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  are  a  very  mixed  lot,  and  if  the  name 
"  Briton  "  be  correctly,  as  it  is  confidently,  interpreted  by  some 
authorities  to  mean  "  speckled,"  in  allusion  to  the  primitive 


practice  of  tattooing,  it  is  applicable  to  the  lineage,  as  it  once  was 
to  the  skins,  of  the  natives  of  this  island. 

In  all  our  land  there  is  no  district  the  people  of  which  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  the  national  character  than  that  lying 
between  Carlisle  and  Chester,  yet  nowhere  is  it  less  possible  to 
unravel  the  strains  of  Celtic,  Saxon,  Norman,  Scandinavian,  and 
Roman  blood.  The  confluents  of  these  currents,  resulting  in  a 
fine  development  of  physical  and  mental  power,  is  reflected  in  the 
place-names,  which  preserve  a  record,  like  that  of  geological 
deposits,  of  the  various  languages  successively  spoken  in  the 
country.  Carlisle,  for  example,  represents  the  Celtic  and  Roman 
tongues,  being  the  softened  form  of  the  Cymric  caer,  a  fortress, 
and  Luguvallium,  by  which  name,  itself  probably  a  Latinized  ver- 
sion of  the  vernacular,  it  was  known  to  the  builders  of  Antonine's 
wall ;  names  ending  in  -ham  and  -ton  abound,  commemorating 
Saxon  occupation,  and  in  -by  and  -icicle,  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  the  Norse  thraldom  which  ensued  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
legions. 

Eskdale  (a  name  partly  Celtic  and  partly  Norse),  extending 
from  the  ancient  seaport  of  Ravenglass  (now  silted  up)  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Lake  district,  is  full  of  remains  of  Roman 
occupation.  At  Ravenglass  itself  there  are  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  villa,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing  to 
the  height  of  8  or  io  feet ;  there  is  also  a  fine  camp,  which  has 
suffered  much  from  agriculture  and  railway  works.  This  gives 
the  name  to  Muncaster,  from  immemorial  times  the  home  of  the 
Penningtons,  yielding  in  turn  the  title  by  which  the  head  of  (hat 
family,  English  of  the  English,  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage 
under  one  of  the  inscrutable  rules  of  English  chivalry.  Muncaster 
Castle  itself  stands  on  a  steep  bluff  on  the  Esk,  a  mile  or  more 
above  the  old  camp.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  how  long  it  has 
endured  as  a  stronghold  ;  guarding,  as  it  does,  a  ford  in  the  estuary, 
it  was,  no  doubt,  occupied  and  fortified  by  native  tribes  long  be- 
fore the  Roman  invasion.  The  conquerors  would  not  be  slow  to 
secure  such  an  important  position,  and,  in  fact,  the  foundations  of 
the  feudal  keep  are  of  Roman  work.  During  some  alterations  in 
the  building  a  few  years  ago  a  fine  gold  coin  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  was  discovered.  The  mediaeval  tower  still  scowls  across 
the  ford  it  was  built  to  defend,  the  central  block  of  the  modern 
additions. 

To  reach  the  head  of  Eskdale  the  traveller  may  avail  himself 
of  a  funny  little  railway,  constructed  some  years  ago  to  develop 
some  iron  works,  which,  happily  for  the  beauty  of  the  vale, 
though  fatally  to  the  prospects  of  shareholders  in  the  line,  have 
proved  abortive.  Perhaps  the  only  advantage  of  choosing  the  rail 
rather  than  the  road  consists  in  the  opportunity  afl'ordedof  admiring 
the  Protean  versatility  of  one  of  the  Company's  officials.  Nobody 
is  on  duty  at  the  wayside  stations  until  the  arrival  of  the 
infrequent  train,  when  the  person  who  left  Ravenglass  in  the 
character  of  guard  jumps  from  his  van  upon  the  platform,  becomes 
station-master,  produces  a  key,  unlocks  the  booking-office,  turns 
into  booking-clerk ;  after  which,  metamorphosed  iuto  porter,  he 
attends  to  passengers'  baggage,  and  then,  sounding  his  whistle — 
presto  !  is  once  more  the  guard  as  the  train  moves  off.  For  all 
that  appears  to  the  contrary  this  pluralist  is  also  general  manager, 
secretary,  and  traffic-superintendent  to  the  Company, 

But  to  arrive  at  Hardknot  pleasantly,  the  tourist  will  do  better  1  o 
let  himself  be  driven  along  the  road  which,  following  the  brawling 
Esk,  threading  the  oak  copse,  and  being,  indeed,  of  greater  excel- 
lence than  many  more  frequented  highways,  is  altogether  a  path  of 
pleasantness.  He  may  turn  off  near  Randall  llolmto  inspect  the 
Roman  tile  works  at  the  foot  of  Muncaster  Fell,  after  which  he 
will  follow  the  road,  till,  arriving  at  the  farm  of  Butter-Eldkeld, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Ravenglass,  he  finds  himself  in  full  view 
of  Sea  Fell.  At  this  point  the  road,  hitherto  thoroughly  well 
behaved,  though  betraying  here  and  there  mildly  sub-alpine  pro- 
pensities, suddenly  loses  all  self-respect,  and  flings  itself  in 
impossible  gradients  full  on  the  face  of  Hardknot  Fell.  This  was, 
of  old,  the  pack-horse  way  between  Kendal,  Concangium  of  the 
Itinerary  and  the  principal  wool-market,  and  Ravenglass,  the  prin- 
cipal seaport,  of  the  North-West. 

Hardknot  Camp  lies  on  the  flank  of  the  fell  about  400  feet 
above  Butter-Eldkeld  farm.  It  testifies  by  its  strength  and  position 
to  the  former  importance  of  the  pass  which  it  commands.  Though 
locally  called  the  Castle,  it  is,  iu  truth,  a  Roman  camp  of  orthodox 
design.  It  consists  of  a  square  enclosure  measuring  rather  more 
than  100  paces  on  the  face,  surrounded  by  a  massive  rampart  of 
blocks  of  metamorphic  stone,  originally  built  as  a  wall,  but  now 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  protected,  save  where  the  ground  is  pre- 
cipitous, by  a  deep  foss.  The  four  gateways  occupy  the  usual 
position  in  the  centre  of  each  face,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  well- 
built  towers  at  each  angle  of  the  camp,  have  been  finished  with 
coigns  of  red  freestone.  The  latter  must  have  been  brought  from 
a  considerable  distance,  sea-borne  to  Ravenglass,  and  has  unfor- 
tunately been  the  cause  of  much  damage  to  the  buildings,  which 
have  been  pillaged  for  generations  for  material  to  sharpen  scythes. 
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Within  the  enclosure  remain  the  foundations  and  ruined  walls  of 
the  prastorium  and  other  extensive  buildings,  showing  that  this 
has  been  a  stationary  castrum  cestivum.  The  excavation  of  one 
of  the  corner  towers  last  year  produced  several  spear-heads,  a 
quantity  of  pottery,  and  a  ring  with  device  in  intaglio ;  and  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  antiquaries  propose  next  year  to 
undertake  a  systematic  examination  of  the  whole  ground. 

From  its  plan  and  construction,  this  camp  may  be  surmised  to 
be  one  formed  by  Agricola  in  his  second  campaign,  a  d.  80,  or  at 
all  events  by  Hadrian,  about  120,  when  the  wall  was  built  from 
Solway  to  Tyne.  It  may  have  been  garrisoned  by  a  cohort  of 
420  men,  besides  which  there  would  be  accommodation  for  1,500 
native  troops  brought  there  for  summer  training.  Altogether, 
Hardknot  remains  one  of  the  best  preserved  Roman  fortifications 
in  this  country.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  connexion 
with  it  is  a  campus  martins,  about  500  yards  north-east  of  it,  and 
higher  up  the  mountain.  Here  a  space  of  about  60  acres  has 
been  cleared  of  stones,  terraced,  and  levelled,  forming  a  smooth 
lawn,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rugged  solitude  around.  At  one 
corner  of  it  is  an  immense  cairn,  the  burial-place,  probably,  of 
some  British  chieftain,  and  over  all  tower  the  dark  cliffs  of  Hard- 
Imot  Fell.  All  is  silent  and  lonely  now  ;  no  sound  is  heard  but 
the  infrequent  scream  of  the  buzzard  or  the  bleat  of  the  mountain 
eheep;  but  the  place  must  have  been  full  of  stir  once,  when  the 
rocks  echoed  to  the  trumpets  of  the  legion,  and  the  cohorts 
wheeled  and  deployed  on  the  now  deserted  drill-ground. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

T  1 HI  ERE  is  now  on  view  at  Messsrs.  Dowdeswell  &  Dowdes- 
well's  Galleries,  160  New  Bond  Street,  a  large  picture  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz,  called  "  The  Return  from  Calvary."  This 
is  exhibited  in  a  room  by  itself,  with  the  usual  rather  odious 
accessories  of  a  darkened  approach  and  strong  light  concentrated 
on  the  canvas.  There  is  not,  however,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  a 
minor  to  reflect  the  central  figure  in  the  ceiling.  Over  this 
ambitious  religious  work  Mr.  Scbmalz  has  been  occupied  in  the 
Holy  Land  for  two  years.  We  see  those  faithful  ones  who  have 
left  the  Saviour  hanging  on  the  Cross  lamentably  climbing  the 
hill  beyond  Jerusalem.  St.  John,  who  is  supporting  the  Virgin 
Mary,  turns  to  gaze  back,  across  the  city,  at  Calvary,  whose 
three  crosses  are  seen  against  the  sombre  sky.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  follow. 
There  are  many  fine  points  in  this  large  composition ;  the  stern 
profile  of  Johu  is  fine  ;  the  golden  head  of  the  Magdalene  against 
the  indigo  distance  is  even  beautiful.  The  landscape  of  the 
shrouded  city,  and  the  strange  sky,  with  its  unearthly  pall  of 
cloud  being  swept  away  before  the  wind,  are  admirably  pic- 
turesque. The  picture  tells  its  solemn  story  directly  and  plainly. 
The  colour  of  the  foliage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  metallic,  and  the 
details  are  not  lovingly  painted.  With  all  its  care  and  effort,  the 
whole  thing  is  slightly  commonplace. 

The  qualities  and  defects  of  Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz's  work  are 
still  more  clearly  discerned  in  the  collection  of  sketches  and 
pictures  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  which 
fill  another  room  at  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries.  Here  much  is 
•creditable  and  nothing  exquisite.  The  largest  of  these  pictures 
is  one  of  the  best,  "The  Home  of  Martha  and  Mary"  (21),  a 
study  of  the  town  of  Bethany,  empty  of  figures,  but  interesting 
and  good.  Of  the  studies  with  figures,  the  most  highly  finished 
is  "  A  Woman  of  Nazareth  "  (7).  Mr.  Schmalz  needs  consider- 
able polish  of  surface  to  make  his  pictures  acceptable  to  the  eye. 
He  is  not  a  skilful,  and  still  less  an  artistic,  sketcher.  He  lacks 
brush-power,  and  his  work  is  often,  from  a  technical  point  of 
^view,  so  naive  as  to  be  childish.  "  Old  Roman  Bridge,  CaBsarea 
Philippi "  (36),  should  never  have  been  exhibited  at  all,  and 
"Shiloh"  (15)  is  scarcely  less  feeble.  We  think  that  Mr. 
Schmalz  puts  on  his  paint  too  wetly  for  a  painter  so  little  skilled 
as  he  is  in  drawing  with  the  brush.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
much  in  this  exhibition  to  praise.  The  great  white  columns  of 
the  "  Mosque  el-Aksa  "  (14)  are  grand  in  their  simplicity. 
Pretty,  though  rather  weak,  is  the  warm  reddish-grey  line  of 
"Patnios"  (16)  on  its  azure  ocean.  Very  interesting  and 
singular  is  the  solitary  blue  cone  of  "Mount  Athos"  (24)  rising 
from  a  desolate  sea.  A  clever  study  is  "  Staircase  leading  to  the 
Mosque  of  Hebron"  (37),  in  painting  which  Mr.  Schmalz  was 
subjected  to  great  annoyance  from  fanatic  Muslims. 

At  the  ^Esthetic  Gallery,  155  New  Bond  Street,  Mr.  Goodyer 
has  opened  an  exhibition  of  rare  and  ancient  embroideries  and 
brocades,  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  curious  are  a  series  of  Portuguese  brocades,  probably  of  the 
last  century,  delicate  and  fantastic  designs  on  pure  colour.  These 
are  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  in  Portugal  itself,  and 
this  may  well  be  the  case  ;  but  they  have  a  character  entirely  I 


Oriental,  and  we  should  rather  suppose  them  either  to  have  been 
imported  from  Goa,  or  at  least  to  have  been  imitated  specimens 
brought  from  Portuguese  India.  Particularly  noticeable,  too,  are 
a  set  of  Chinese  gala  robes,  short  in  the  back,  with  full  sleeves. 
Among  these  is  an  antique  dress  of  soft,  dark  purple  satin,  sin- 
gularly beautiful.  We  may  also  draw  attention  to  the  Spanish 
and  Japanese  embroideries.  On  the  staircase  above  the  gallery 
is  hung  a  red  Chinese  hanging  of  extraordinary  size,  very  richly 
embroidered  with  dragons.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  itself  old, 
but  a  most  careful  reproduction  of  an  archaic  temple-curtain. 

We  have  delayed,  we  fear,  recommending  our  readers  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  5A  Pall 
Mall  East,  until  it  is  almost  too  late.  We  may,  however,  yet  be 
in  time  to  say  that  the  collection  is  a  singularly  full  and  amusing 
one,  and  that  all  the  latest  discoveries  and  contrivances  by  which 
perfection  is  given  to  the  popular  art  of  photography  are  here  to 
be  found  exemplified. 


POST  PRANDIUM. 

ANY  scholars  have  longed  for  a  general  revival  of  Latin  as 
an  admitted  working  language  of  the  sciences,  if  so  we 
might  be  delivered  from  the  reign  of  Babel  which  seems  to  be 
imminent.  Dr.  Constantine  Stauder  of  Florence,  domiciled  in 
London  (a  sufficiently  cosmopolitan  description,  and  so  far  of 
good  omen),  is  the  bold  man  who  undertakes  to  show  how  it  can 
be  done.  Mr.  Nutt  has  published  for  him  Post  Prandium,  a 
boek  of  "  pleasantries  in  colloquial  Latin,"  "  in  order  to  show  that 
Latin  may  be  more  easily  and  more  pleasantly  acquired  by 
treating  the  language  as  if  it  were  still  a  living  tongue  than  by 
methods  now  in  use."  And  he  shows  it  by  taking  a  number  of 
cuts  from  the  New  York  comic  papers,  fairly  enough  at  random 
to  all  appearance,  and  translating  the  legends  into  Latin  for  the 
most  part  as  good  as  the  official  Latin  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Here  is  a  short  dialogue  in  classical  matter : — 

Timnnellus  Athenieasis.  Quidte  tam  vehementer  afHigitur?  (s;c). 
Avyustulus  lhvnanus.  Rancida  hfec  Grseca  grammatica  confundit  oegro- 
tatque  (sic)  me. 

Tim.  Ath.  Nugse  !    Jam  puer  trium  annorum  Grrece  loquebar. 
Fabula  dicit  Romanos  non  esse  Gra;cos  Csed  etiam,  si  narratori  fide?, 
parum  Latine  loqui  posse). 

We  can  understand  that  a  small  Athenian  boy  should  commit  a 
Datisrn  in  Latin  ;  but  we  cannot  see  why  the  Roman  boy  should 
make  a  neuter  verb  transitive.  This  however  is  not  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  Dr.  Stauder's  Latinity. 

Also  there  are  bits  of  travel-talk,  such  as  "  Conducere  et 
locare  "  (why  not  "  locatio  conductio  "  ?) :  how  there  is  a  house  to 
be  let  "  universa  vel  in  partibus  "  ;  but  this,  we  fear,  will  scarce 
pass  even  for  Latin  of  Constantinople  :  how  the  intending  tenant 
cannot  abide  oilcloth :  "  Oleatum  textile  in  scalis  tolerare  non 
possum."  And  how  the  letter  shall  praise  his  furniture  in  Latin. 
"  Supellex  est  nitida.  Omnes  lecti  sunt  ferrei  et  nuper  purgati.'' 
But  this  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  Roman  story  of  lodgings  we  lately 
heard,  which  might  serve  as  a  continuation  of  the  dialogue,  and 
is  easier  to  turn  from  modern  into  ancient  Roman  than  to  present 
in  English.    Let  us  try  : — 

A.  Salve  domine  hospes.    Bene  dormivisti  ? 

B.  At  tu  cum  purgatissimis  tuis  ferreisque  lectis  in  maximam  malam 
crucem. 

A.  Numquid  tibi  minus  ex  animo  fuit  ? 

B.  Dispeream  hercle  nisi  mihi  totum  corpus  demorsum  ac  dilaniatum 
est.  Insectis  enim  omnia  plena.  Si  mihi  iam  non  credas,  ipse  videris 
quomodo  se  ea  res  babeat. 

A.  (In  cubiculum  ingressus).  Quas  mihi  tricas  enarras?  Insecta  ista 
minime  repsrio. 

B.  Imo  ecce  sexcenta. 

A.  Dii  deocque,  hominem  improbum!  Tune  has  bestiolas  insecta 
nominas?    Insecta  esse  nego. 

B.  Quid  ergo,  locatorum  impudentissime  et  sceleratissime  ? 
A.  Insecta  quidem  non  sunt.    Cimiees  sunt ! 

Ex  hac  verissima  fabula  disce  cimiees  minus  insecta  Roma;  videri  quam 
testudinem  in  via  ferrea  Anglica. 

We  need  not  tell  scholars  that  Dr.  Stauder  is  really  following  in 
the  steps  of  Erasmus.  And  he  has  a  good  modern  warrantor 
too.  He  has  judiciously  printed  inside  the  cover  of  Post  Prandium 
considerable  extracts  from  Lord  Dufferin's  recent  address  at 
St.  Andrews.  Lord  Dufferin  maintained  that  vocabulary  should 
be  acquired  before  set  rules  of  grammar,  and  that  the  best  authors 
should  not  be  made  the  vile  body  of  a  beginner's  experiments, 
with  the  risk  of  making  the  models  of  the  language  objects  of 
disgust  to  him  before  he  has  become  in  any  way  competent  to 
admire  them.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view.  We  do 
not  know,  in  fact,  of  more  than  one  practical  objection  to  carrying 
it  out.  Unhappily  that  is  a  very  grave  one.  The  teaching  of 
Latin  (or  Greek)  in  the  manner  of  a  living  language  postulates  in 
the  teacher  a  kind  and  an  amount  of  training  that  are  to  be  found 
I  only  in  a  small  minority  of  schoolmasters. 
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Dr.  Stauder's  opinions  are  not  without  a  more  serious  organ, 
the  Phoenix,  "  nuntius  Latinus  internationalist  of  which  three  or 
more  numbers  have  appeared.  The  prospectus  or  "consilii  ex- 
positio"  sets  forth,  truly  enough,  the  growing  inconvenience 
that  we  suffer,  and  are  like  to  suffer  yet  more,  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  tongues.  Three  or  four  languages  may  not  be  too 
much  :  "  linguas  Francorum,  Anglorum,  Germanorum,  Italorum 
callere  nec  ultra  vires  hominis  nec  iniucundum  videtur" — though 
indeed  many  scholars  who  can  read  several  languages  have  great 
trouble  in  speaking  any  but  their  own.  We  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  Mark  Pattison,  who  probably  knew  French  litera- 
ture better  than  the  majority  of  well-educated  Frenchmen,  could 
hardly  speak  French  at  all,  nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  isolated 
example,  for  there  is  at  least  one  living  Englishman  who  knows 
more  of  the  literature  and  speaks  the  language  worse  than  the 
late  Rector  of  Lincoln.  At  all  events,  as  the  Phoenix  adds, 
•'multo  longius  et  latius  extenditur  hoc  malum."  Books  are 
published  in  Bulgarian,  Czech,  Catalan,  Finnish,  Magyar,  and 
what  not,  nor  is  publication  in  the  less  known  tongues  by  any 
means  confined  to  matters  of  exclusively  local  or  national  interest ; 
so  that  learned  men  constantly  have  to  lament  "  opera  sibi 
imprimis  necessaria  se  omnino  legere  non  posse."  Ut  ecce  ante 
baud  ita  multos  annos  (Latine  enim  cum  Phoenice  de  nostro 
dolore  queri  volumus)  vir  eximius  Montisque  Nigri  hominibus 
quasi  Solon  alter  nuperrime  factus,  Victor  Bogisio,  librum  optimum 
de  consuetudinibus  Slavorum  meridionalium  conscripsit,  sed 
Serbice  sive  Croatice  (quod  idem  est).  Quern  quidem  librum, 
iuris  quod  vocant  comparati  studiosis  alioquin  perutilem  futurum, 
paucissimi  tamen  legere  possunt.  The  Phoenix,  then,  would  have 
us  return  to  Latin.  As  for  thinking  that  the  world  will  ever  do 
without  Latin,  people  may  say  what  they  will,  but  "  adversus 
linguam  generis  humani  magistram  non'pravalebunt."  Well  and 
wisely  said,  most  ardent  and  enterprising  Phoenix. 

But  what  sort  of  Latin  ?  Clearly  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
write  the  fastidiously  Ciceronian  style  of  the  Renaissance 
Latinists.  Terence  shall  be  good  enough  for  us,  and  "  Ulpian 
serves  his  need"  shall  be  counted  no  reproach.  We  may  use 
common  Romance  words  in  Latin  form  with  their  common 
modern  sense,  as  protest.ans,  liberalis,  minister ;  and  we  need  not 
observe  the  classical  order  of  words.  It  shall  suffice  if  the  Latin 
be  grammatical  and  intelligible.  The  limits  of  license  in  syntax 
are  not  exactly  defined,  and  we  are  disappointed  not  to  find  any 
light  on  one  of  the  first  questions  that  occurred  to  us,  whether 
the  new  Latin  revival  means  to  admit  mediteval  constructions  or 
not.  Are  we  to  be  allowed  to  circumvent  the  classical  accusative 
and  infinitive,  not  to  mention  the  more  refined  difficulties  of 
oratio  obliqua,  by  the  more  direct  and  easy  though  less  elegant 
use  of  quod  or  quia  with  the  indicative?  If  not,  why  not? 
Multum  scire  cupimus,  magister  Stauder,  quid  hide  dominationi 
vestrse  videtur.  Non  enim  hoc  agitur  ut  viri  docti  ubicumque 
gentium  Latine  scribant  eleganter,  sed  ut  faciliter.  Et  credimus 
quod  facilius  erit  Viros  illos  Obscuros  imitari  quam  Reuchlinium 
■et  Erasmum. 

Another  question,  if  Latin  is  to  be  revived  for  speaking  as  well 
as  writing,  is  that  of  a  common  pronunciation.  Dr.  Stauder 
declares  himself  for  the  Italian  use,  not  because  it  is  the  plea- 
santest  or  the  nearest  to  the  Augustan  sounds  (though  he  might 
plausibly  maintain  that  it  is  both),  but  because  it  is  the 
only  one  that  would  have  a  chance  of  being  generally  accepted, 
and  is  on  the  whole  the  easiest.  On  that  point  we  think  he  is 
right.  Any  such  convention  would  of  course  leave  every  nation 
free  to  pronounce  Latin  in  its  own  fashion  at  home.  Speaking, 
however,  would  have  to  come  after  writing.  We  have  not  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  as  to  the  general  prospects  of  the  scheme, 
mor  do  we  mean  to  commit  ourselves.  If  it  be  in  human  power 
to  stay  the  plague  of  tongues,  we  should  indeed  be  glad  to  see  it ; 
and  the  experiment  can  do  no  harm.  Post  Prandium  has  at  any 
rate  the  positive  merit  of  being  amusing,  and  the  relative  merit  of 
being  infinitely  more  sensible  than  Volapuk  or  any  other  artificial 
jargon. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

ONE  of  the  gravest  dangers  at  the  moment  hanging  over  the 
Paris  Bourse,  and  therefore  disturbing  every  Stock  Ex- 
change in  the  world,  is  the  critical  state  of  the  Bank  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  Government  always  spends  much  more  than  it 
receives  ;  and  as  for  years  past  it  has  not  been  able  to  borrow 
abroad  at  rates  which  seemed  to  itself  reasonable,  it  has  paid  its 
way  by  incessant  loans  from  the  Bank  of  Spain.  Many  months 
ago  the  Bank,  in  consequence,  had  issued  notes  to  the  extreme 
limit  allowed  by  law.  Therefore  in  the  last  session  of  the  Cortes 
the  Government  got  authority  for  the  Bank  to  increase  its  circula- 
tion far  beyond  the  old  limit,  on  condition  that  it  kept  one-third 
of  the  circulation  in  gold  and  silver  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 


Government  took  power  itself  to  issue  internal  redeemable  bonds 
to  the  nominal  amount  of  10  millions  sterling.  Since  then  the 
bank  has  increased  its  note  circulation  to  about  31  millions 
sterling,  or  about  a  million  sterling  beyond  the  old  limit.  But  it 
has  not  complied  with  the  law  requiring  it  to  keep  one-third  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  natural  result  has  been  a  depreciation  of  the 
notes  of  about  15  per  cent.;  in  other  words,  a  hundred  pounds 
nominal  in  notes  are  worth  really  in  gold  only  about  85/.,  and 
consequently  the  interest  payable  abroad  by  the  Government  on 
its  debt  is  increased  in  that  proportion.  And  similarly,  railway 
Companies,  merchants,  and  others,  who  have  to  remit  money  from 
Spain,  say  to  France  or  England,  either  in  payment  of  debt  or  in 
discharge  of  interest  and  dividends,  find  the  charges  increased  to  the 
same  extent.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  Government  goes  on  borrowing 
from  the  Bank,  and  the  Bank  has  to  go  on  issuing  fresh  paper  while 
it  is  unable  to  increase  its  metallic  reserve,  the  notes  will  depre- 
ciate more  and  more,  and  the  loss  by  exchange,  as  it  is  called,  will 
increase  alarmingly.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  fear  has  sprung  up 
that  the  notes  may  fall  to  such  a  discount  that  the  Spanish  railways 
will  be  unable  to  continue  paying  interest  on  their  shares.  The 
matter  is  a  serious  one  for  all  investors  in  Spanish  securities  of 
every  kind  ;  but  it  is  more  serious  for  France  than  for  ourselves, 
because  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  railways  have  been  built 
by  French  money,  and  their  shares  are  principally  held  in  France. 
It  is  estimated,  indeed,  that  the  investments  of  France  in  Spanish 
securities  amount  to  about  1 50  millions  sterling,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  are  held  by  bankers,  great  capitalists,  and  speculators 
on  the  Bourse.  Difficulties,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railways  of  Spain  would  mean  such  losses  by 
bankers  and  capitalists  that  there  might  be  a  serious  crisis  pro- 
voked in  Paris.  To  remedy  all  this,  and  also  to  prepare  the  way 
for  its  own  loan  of  10  millions  sterling,  the  Government  has  urged 
upon  the  Bank  to  get  a  loan  which  would  enable  it  to  increase  its 
stock  of  coin  and  bullion.  The  Bank  already  owes  a  million  ster- 
ling to  the  Messrs.  Rothschild,  and  another  million  to  a  great  Paris 
bank,  and  it  has  applied  to  both  for  a  prolongation  of  the  loans. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  requested  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  to  lend 
it  two  or  three  millions  sterling,  which  it  promises  to  lay  out  in 
increasing  its  gold  and  silver.  The  Messrs.  Rothschild  replied 
that  there  was  no  use  discussing  a  fresh  loan  until  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  old  one  was  decided;  and  they  asked,  upon  their  side, 
satisfactory  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  ;  if  this  were 
forthcoming  they  promised  to  meet  the  Bank  of  Spain  in  a  most 
friendly  spirit.  Negotiations  respecting  the  prolongation  of  the  old 
loan  went  on  for  weeks ;  at  last,  however,  they  have  ended  satis- 
factorily. Naturally  people  have  begun  to  fear  that  the  position 
of  the  Bank  is  even  worse  than  it  was  supposed  to  be,  as  the 
Messrs.  Rothschild  met  with  such  difficulty  respecting  the  mere  ex- 
tension of  an  existing  loan.  And  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
a  new  advance  will  be  made.  If  it  were,  no  doubt  the  Bank 
would  increase  its  stock  of  gold  and  silver  ;  but  immediately  then 
the  Government  would  insist  upon  a  fresh  loan,  and  would  probably 
require  the  Bank  to  take  the  whole  10  millions  sterling  of  new 
internal  bonds,  or  at  any  rate  such  portion  of  them  as  the  public 
would  not  subscribe.  That  would  necessitate  a  large  issue  of  fresh 
notes  ;  the  public,  in  consequence,  would  get  frightened,  and  the 
notes  would  fall  to  even  a  greater  discount  than  they  are  at 
already.  A  fresh  loan,  therefore,  would  not  really  place  the  Bank 
in  a  better  position  than  it  is  in ;  and  if  the  Messrs.  Rothschild 
already  found  it  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  an  existing  loan,  it  does  not  seem  likely,  to  say  the  least, 
that  they  will  make  a  fresh  advance  of  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  upon  security  that  presumably  would  not  be  so  good. 

During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night,  the  Bank  of  England 
received  from  abroad  over  a  million  sterling  in  gold,  about 
850,000/.  of  the  amount  being  from  Brazil.  This  large  import 
has  so  strengthened  the  Bank  that  bill-brokers  and  discount- 
houses  think  that  money  will  remain  easy  for  months  to  come  ; 
competition  amongst  them,  therefore,  has  increased,  and  the  rate 
of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  fallen  to  3  per  cent.  It  is 
alleged  by  them  that  there  is  much  more  money  than  can  be  em- 
ployed, that  bills  are  very  scarce,  that  foreign  bankers  are  com- 
peting actively,  and  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  American 
withdrawals  becoming  dangerously  large.  Furthermore,  specula- 
tion has  been  greatly  checked  by  recent  events,  and  the  demand 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  for  accommodation  is  very  small,  while 
trade,  though  fairly  good,  is  yet  quiet.  The  Bank  of  England,  not 
being  able  to  secure  the  support  of  the  joint-stock  banks, 
feels  itself  powerless,  and  thus  the  market  is  allowed  to  drift. 
This  appears  to  us  unwise,  for  at  any  moment  accidents  may  occur 
and  seriously  disturb  the  market. 

The  silver  market  remains  dull  and  lifeless,  and  the  price,  after 
recovering  to  44^.  per  oz.,  has  fallen  back  to  43H^-  Per  oz- 
Speculation  is  absent,  and  there  is  little  demand  either  for  the 
Continent  or  India. 

During  the  week  the  stock  markets  have  been  agitated  by  a 
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number  of  unfavourable  accidents.    Although  there  are  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  serious  difficulties  in  Paris  and  Berlin  have 
been  got  over  for  the  moment,  there  is  yet  much  apprehension 
respecting  the  course  of  events  in  those  cities,  and  the  crisis  in 
Spain  still  inspires  anxiety.    The  old  loans  due  by  the  Bank  of 
Spain  have  been  renewed,  but  there  is  not  much  prospect 
of  further  loans  being  made.     Meantime   the  Bank   is  in- 
creasing its   note   circulation  while   its   gold  is  decreasing, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  its  notes  are  further  depreciating. 
At  one  time  this  week  the  price  of  Spanish  Four  per  Cents  fell  as 
low  as  62  ;  but  there  has  been  some  recovery  since.    The  fall, 
however,  was  partly  due  to  the  difficulties  of  a  large  operator 
here  who  had  bought  far  more  Spanish  bonds  than  he  could  pay 
for.    At  the  settlement  he  was  compelled  to  sell,  and  the  forced 
sale  rapidly  sent  down  the  price.    The  worst  influence,  however, 
was  exercised  by  the  telegrams  stating  that  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  south  of  Brazil,  was  about  to  secede ;  that  the 
province  of  Para,  in  the  north,  had  actually  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent, and  that  there  was  danger  that  the  province  of  Bahia, 
in  the  centre,  would  follow  the  example.    So  little  intelligence  is 
allowed  to  be  sent  to  Europe  that  it  is  not  known  yet  what  truth 
is  in  these  reports ;  but  naturally  they  alarmed  investors  and 
speculators,  who  sold  on  an  enormous  scale.    The  best  informed 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  reports  respecting  Para 
and  Bahia,  alleging  that  the  Brazilians  never  fight,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  a  military  force  will  quickly  restore  order.  But 
there  is  more  apprehension  respecting  Rio  Grande,  where  there 
are  numerous  German  settlers ;  and,  if  they  have  revolted,  they 
will  make  short  work  of  the  Brazilian  troops.    The  depression  in 
Spanish  and  Brazilian  securities,  and  the  anxieties  respecting 
Paris  and  Berlin,  have  naturally  affected  the  American  market. 
On  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday  there  was  a  continuous  fall, 
and  on  the  latter  day  it  looked  as  if  speculators  had  become 
thoroughly  frightened,  and  that  a  break-down  was  imminent.  On 
Tuesday,  however,  there  was  a  complete  change.  Iniluential 
buying  on  a  large  scale  began.    Speculators  who  had  sold  what 
they  did  not  possess  got  frightened,  and  began  to  buy  back  rapidly, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  there  was  a  rise  of  from     to  2  dollars. 
On  Wednesday  morning  the  advance  continued ;  but  when  a  fall 
occurred  in  Spanish  and  Brazilian  securities  the  American  market 
likewise  gave  way.    New  York  capitalists,  bought  everything 
that  was  offered  by  London,  and  the  decline  was  checked.  The  grain 
market,  however,  still  remains  in  a  sensitive  state.  On  the  one  side 
the  exports  from  America  are  on  so  enormous  a  scale,  and  the  in- 
creases in  the  railway  earnings  are  so  large,  that  American  specula- 
tors count  confidently  upon  an  actual  boom  ;  but  the  difficulties  in 
Europe  are  such  that  speculators  on  the  Continent  and  here  sell 
upon  every  advance,  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  operators 
are  kept  in  check.    The  expectation  is  still  very  general  that  the 
Russian  Government  is  about  to  prohibit  the  export  of  wheat ;  but 
as  yet  it  has  not  done  so.   The  grain  market,  however,  is  decidedly 
firmer,  and  the  tendency  appears  to  be  iipwards,  although  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  are  on  an  extraordinary  scale,  and 
European  farmers  are  sending  their  produce  freely  to  market. 


Brazilian  bonds  have  fallen  disastrously  during  the  week  on 
the  reported  secession  of  two  of  the  provinces.  As  neither  the 
Minister  nor  the  financial  agents  of  Brazil  were  in  a  position  to 
say  whether  the  reports  were  true  or  not,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  situation  in  Brazil  was  more  serious  even  than  the  telegrams 
represented,  and  holders,  therefore,  became  alarmed.  The  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  55,  a  fall, 
compared  with  the  close  on  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  as  much 
as  8  J,  and  the  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  52^,  a  fall  of  j\.  At  one 
time  on  Thursday  the  quotations  were  very  much  lower.  Thus, 
the  Four  per  Cents  of  1S89  were  down  to  49^,  but  they  recovered 
3  before  the  close  of  the  day.  In  the  Spanish  Fours  there  were 
also  very  sharp  and  frequent  fluctuations.  At  one  time  they  were 
as  low  as  62  ;  but  they  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  64^,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  if.  The  advance  on 
Thursday  afternoou  was  quite  sudden.  It  came  from  Paris,  and 
was  attributed  to  an  interview  in  which  Baron  Rothschild 
declared  that  his  attitude  to  the  Russian  Loan  has  been  quite 
misrepresented.  It  is  assumed  that  the  house  of  Rothschild  will 
now  support  the  market.  Russian  bonds  closed  on  Thursday 
at  91^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1. 
Chilian  closed  at  87,  also  a  fall  of  1.  The  Argentine  1886  Loan 
closed  at  60,  a  fall  of  1 ;  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  57^,  a 
fall  of  2.  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway  stock  closed  at 
124-7,  a  fall  of  2 ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  closed 
at  69-72,  a  fall  of  4.  Brazilian  Railway  issues  have  fallen 
heavily.  In  the  American  department  there  have  also  been 
several  wide  fluctuations;  but  in  the  end  the  changes  are 
not  considerable.  To  notice  only  dividend-paying  shares,  we 
find  that    New  York  Central  closed   on  Thursday  at   11 5  J, 


a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  £ ;  Lake  Shore 
closed  at  127,  a  fall  of  1,  and  Illinois  closed  at  105,  also  a 
fall  of  1,  while  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at  80,  a  fall  of  2. 
Home  Railway  stocks  shared  in  the  general  decline.  Great 
Western  and  North- Western  closed  on  Thursday  f  lower  than  on 
the  preceding  Thursday,  the  former  at  157^  and  the  latter  at 
170^.  North-Eastern  closed  at  156^,  a  fall  of  1,  and  Midland 
closed  at  161^,  a  fall  of  iL  Consols  and  Indian  Sterling  Threes 
are  higher  for  the  week,  the  former  closing  at  95^  for  cash,  a  rise 
of     and  the  latter  at  95$,  a  rise  of  §. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MOEEOW. 

TT  says  much  for  the  national  devotion  to  fox-hunting  that  the 
packs  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  that  the  sport,  on  the 
whole,  is  flourishing.    Many  things  have  been  much  against  it 
of  late  years.    But  the  Field  last  week  called  attention  to  two- 
special  nuisances  which  have  been  seriously  exercising  the  minds 
of  the  Masters.    They  are  fields  overcrowded  by  unpaying  out- 
siders, and  the  abuse  of  barbed  wire.    It  is  said  that  satisfactory 
measures  are  to  be  taken  to  deal  with  one  and  the  other.  The 
strangers  are  to  be  forcibly  laid  under  contribution,  and  the 
hunts  are  to  undertake  to  reckon  with  the  farmers  if  they  replace 
the  wire  with  wood.    We  wish  them  all  success  in  their  endea- 
vours ;  but  we  see  difficulties  in  the  way.    The  strangers,  who 
neglect  to  leave  addresses  behind  them,  are  apt  to  be  impervious 
to  hints,  and  even  to  outspoken  expostulations.    They  like  to> 
do  their  hunting,  such  as  it  is,  economically.    If  they  choose  to 
obtrude  their  most  unwelcome  presence,  there  are  no  legal  means  of 
compelling  them  to  stay  away,  nor  can  they  be  called  on  for  a 
fair  subscription  in  the  law  courts.    Indeed,  those  free-riders  who 
hunt  from  London  or  some  great  hunting  centre,  being  exceed- 
ingly wise  or  crafty  in  their  generation,  take  care  to  make  only 
capricious  and  flying  appearances.    The  competition  of  the  rail- 
way Companies  over  countless  diverging  lines  facilitates  their 
dodges,  nor  is  it  easy  to  circumvent  these  slippery  customers  ;  for 
even  the  old  system  of  "  capping  "  seems  to  have  gone  much  out 
of  fashion.    Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  try  and  pick  out  a  hunt 
secretary,  who  is  rough  in  his  speech  and  brusque  in  his  be- 
haviour, and  as  little  inclined  to  stand  on  ceremony  as  the  free- 
booters.   He  should  have  a  good  seat  on  his  horse  and  be 
notorious  as  a  straight  rider  ;  he  should  have  his  commission  on 
all  the  cash  he  collects,  and  should  find  pleasure  as  well  as  profit 
in  his  duties.    Then  the  revenue  of  the  hunt  will  rapidly  run  up, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  crowds  at  the  coverside  will  be 
weeded.    We  remember  one  case  of  this  kind  in  a  well-known 
suburban     country.    Matters     had     been     managed    in  a 
gentlemanly   and    liberal    fashion,   till    the    mob   from  the- 
City  was  becoming  intolerable.    The  farmers  were  up  in  arms 
simultaneously,  and  small  blame  to  them.    The  venerable  Master 
had  resigned  in  disgust,  and  his  successor,  a  sharp  man  of 
business,  took  over  the  horn  with  his  eyes  open.    He  laid  his 
hand  on  a  rough-riding  aide-de-camp,  as  keen  after  the  sovereigns 
of  his  commissions  as  was  Osbaldistone  or  Assheton  Smith  after 
brushes.    Mr.  Secretary,  like  Mr.  Chucks,  the  boatswain  in  Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy,  or  like  Lambro,  the  polished  pirate  in  Don 
Juan,  was  in  his  beginnings  the  most  mealy-mouthed  and  mild- 
mannered  of  men.    He  would  steal  softly  up  alongside  of  his 
victim,  and  almost  whisper  the  message  the  Committee  had 
charged  him  with.    Then  when  the  gentleman  began  to  make 
excuse  or  feigned  deafness  with  a  touch  of  the  ofl-hand  spur,  the 
insinuating  murmur  would  swell  to  something  like  a  bellow,  which 
might  be  heard  a  couple  of  fields  away.    The  most  brazen-faced 
buccaneer  did  not  care  to  face  that  ordeal  twice,  and  the  secretary 
became  a  haunting  vision  of  terror.    It  was  as  good  as  any 
burlesque  at  subsequent  meets  to  witness  the  futile  efforts  to 
give  the  slip  to  a  man  who  had  the  nose  and  determination  of 
a    sleuthhound  and  the   quick   eye   of  a  greyhound.  The 
dodgers  were  promptly  followed  up  and  ridden  down,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  clearance  with  a  revolution. 
If  these  cheeseparing  skulkers  were  keen  sportsmen,  we  should 
have  more  sympathy  with  them ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  shirk 
fences  like  donations.    Perhaps  we  regard  them  with  natural 
prejudice,  for  it  has  often  been  our  fate  to  travel  in  a  belated 
train  carrying  City-wards  a  troop  of  voluble  impostors.  Their 
talk  is  of  reckless  leaps  and  of  awkward  falls,  of  ugly  take-offs 
and  of  formidable  water-jumps.    As  evidences  of  the  various 
dangers  they  have  faced,  they  are  splashed  from  the  boot-tips  up 
to  the  hat-crowns.  But  we  have  been  in  the  field  with  them,  and 
we  know  them  better.    We  have  seen  them  fluttering  along  the 
lanes  like  a  string  of  wild  geese,  and  waiting  their  turns  in  the 
mire  at  the  gates  with  ill-feigned  impatience.    No  wonder  they 
cut  out  work  at  small  expense  for  their  servants  and  the  shoe- 
black brigade  when  their  horses  are  kept  dancing  upon  roads  that 
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are  muddier  than  Cheapside  or  Cannon  Street.  The  corpulence  of 
the  more  elderly  of  them,  which  tells  of  turtle,  and  the  chalky 
complexions  of  the  j  uniors,  which  speak  of  high  stools  in  stifling 
chambers  and  of  fireproof  safes,  show  eloquently  enough  that 
■they  know  little  of  the  saddle,  save  when  they  indulge  in  the 
weekly  holiday.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  for  a  moment,  that 
their  being  men  of  business  is  in  any  way  against  them.  There 
was  no  keener  sportsman,  as  we  know,  than  old  Mr.  Jorrocks,  who 
made  a  fortune  in  business  by  sticking  to  the  desk  and  the  tea- 
chests.  But  then  old  Jorrocks  was  far  too  good  a  man  to  swagger, 
and  although  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  science 
and  strategy  of  the  chase,  he  never  professed  to  be  one  of  your 
flyers.  And  although  he  was  as  sharp  a  hand  at  a  bargain  as 
anybody,  he  always  gave  value  for  his  pleasure  as  for  his  goods, 
in  ready-money.  By  the  way,  if  there  was  one  thing  that 
Jorrocks  despised,  it  was  "  mugging,"  as  the  sport  of  the  men 
who  ride  after  a  "great  lolloping  donkey,"  or,  in  other 
words,  a  half-crippled  and  paddock-bred  deer.  The  chase 
of  the  noble  stag  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  sub- 
urban counties,  is  so  safe,  so  sure,  and  so  easy,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely popular.  The  ruck  of  the  patrons  of  the  staghounds 
are  the  most  timid  and  nervous  of  the  cockney  foxhunters.  As 
to  the  chase  itself,  we  say  nothing,  except  that  cheaper  and  more 
certain  arrangements  might  be  made  by  trailing  a  red-herring 
or  a  scent  of  aniseed  across  the  country.  But  the  cruelty  of 
the  finish  is  often  abominable,  when  the  short-winded  animal,  at 
bay  in  some  horsepond,  is  being  lacerated  by  the  eager  hounds, 
before  he  is  caught,  to  be  carted  again  for  future  use.  The 
veteran  deer  that  has  learned  by  sad  experience  the  terms  on 
which  he  luxuriates  must  come  to  feel  like  the  intelligent  dog 
who  is  periodically  the  subject  of  vivisecting  experiments. 

As  for  the  barbed  wire,  detestably  dangerous  as  it  is,  it 
means  a  great  deal.  It  means  that  the  whole  conditions  of 
hunting  have  been  changed  since  the  railways  have  been  ex- 
tended into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  agricultural 
interest  has  been  falling  upon  evil  days.  In  the  good  old 
days,  the  local  pack  was  a  boon,  a  pleasure,  and  a  bless- 
ing everywhere.  Man  and  beast  took  matters  quietly.  The 
hounds,  ill-matched  and  often  unmelodious,  had  fair  noses, 
but  no  speed.  The  horses,  like  the  hard-drinking  squires  who 
rode  them,  were  seldom  in  any  sort  of  condition.  The  la- 
bourers who  broke  away  from  the  day's  work  were  scarcely 
over-breathed  as  they  headed  for  the  familiar  points ;  and  the 
farmer  who  cut  in  on  his  cross-bred  animal  was  sure,  with  his 
exhaustive  local  knowledge,  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  fun.  Then 
there  was  a  superabundance  rather  than  a  scarcity  of  foxes ;  for 
the  keepers  had  no  orders  to  kill  them  down,  seeing  that  there  was 
no  pheasant-preserving  for  battues.  The  squire  had  kept  his  pack 
from  time  immemorial ;  there  was  very  little  damage  done,  as  the 
riding  was  to  gaps  and  gates ;  and  farmers  who  fenced  negli- 
gently at  easy  rents  took  any  trifling  injuries  as  being  tacitly 
considered  in  their  contracts.  And  as  foxes  were  hunted  with- 
out being  preserved,  the  good  woman  who  prided  herself  on  her 
poultry  was  overjoyed  at  any  drawing  of  the  neighbouring 
coverts.  Huntsmen  and  whips,  and  any  one  else  who  chose,  were 
entreated  to  refresh  themselves  with  great  jugs  of  home-brewed, 
and  to  have  a  snack  of  the  home-cured  ham  and  the  mighty 
cheese.  In  the  shires,  and  in  the  more  celebrated  hunting  dis- 
tricts, things  were  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  Immense 
fields  would  assemble  with  the  Pytchley  or  the  Quorn,  and  the 
crowd  of  hard-riding  competitors  would  be  stopped  by  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  oxfence  or  bullfinch.  Gates  would  be  torn  from 
their  hinges  and  tossed  aside  into  the  hedgerows.  But  the  hunts 
had  no  difficulty  in  giving  liberal  compensation,  when  each  man 
who  could  show  to  the  front  was  well  known  ;  when  horses  by 
the  dozen  and  the  score  were  standing  in  many  a  stable  in  the 
neighbouring  market-town ;  and  when  the  fashionables  from 
London,  who  drove  down  to  the  meets  in  postchaises, 
were  unlikely  to  haggle  over  five-pound  notes.  All  damages 
were  paid  for  munificently,  yet  the  wealthy  or  well-to-do  farmers 
hesitated  to  send  in  their  claims.  They  knew  that  the  hunt- 
ing made  their  profits,  if  not  their  fortunes.  They  sold  their 
prime  oats  and  old  hay  to  the  stables,  pretty  much  at  their  own 
prices ;  and  they  made  a  practice  of  breeding  those  nearly 
thoroughbred  colts  or  fillies  which  might  turn  up  big  prizes  in  a 
lottery  of  luck.  Around  country  quarters,  like  York  or  Weedon, 
the  (hunting  officers  were  good  neighbours  and  generous  customers. 
That  sort  of  kindly  and  profitable  relationship  is  still  the  back- 
bone of  English  hunting.  But  in  too  many  of  the  agricultural 
and  pastoral  districts,  farmers  who  are  behindhand  with  the 
greatly  reduced  rents  have  to  look  closely  to  every  shilling.  The 
mending  a  fence  or  repairing  a  gate-hinge  is  a  matter  of  some 
consideration  with  them.  They  are  naturally  apt  to  exag- 
gerate mischief  when  little  mischief  has  been  done ;  and  it 
is  very  far  from  an  exhilarating  spectacle  for  a  half-ruined 
man  to  see  a  hustling  squadron  of  strangers  galloping  over 


the  spring  wheat  in  loose  formation  or  widening  the  yawning 
gaps  in  the  fences.  "We  can  hardly  wonder  that,  if  they  can 
afford  the  first  cost,  they  should  fortify  their  enclosures  with 
bristling  wire,  or  send  in  somewhat  preposterous  claims  for  rathe  r 
illusory  damages.  So  that,  if  hunting  is  still  to  flourish,  the 
farmers  must  be  paid  directly  or  indirectly,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
money  must  be  provided  for  the  purpose.  We  can  only  hope 
that  successful  moral  pressure  may  be  put  upon  the  shirking  out- 
siders who  object  to  pay,  as  they  are  afraid  to  ride.  But  as  it  is 
proverbially  difficult  to  hold  an  eel,  so  it  is  hard  to  turn  a  screw 
by  moral  suasion. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  BRAZIL. 

THE  keynote  to  the  present  situation  in  Brazil  may  be  found 
in  the  century-old  pages  of  Raynal's  Ilistoire  Philosophique  des 
Deux  hides.  Then,  as  now,  the  curse  of  the  country  was  its  extra- 
ordinary languor.  It  is  not  the  eternal  procrastination,  inter- 
spersed with  hot-blooded  revolution,  of  the  Spanish  Republics,  but 
rather  the  indolent  apathy  of  the  Oriental.  In  Raynal's  time  Brazil 
suffered  from  the  same  multitude  d'impots,the  same  foule  de  traitans, 
the  same  innombrables  monojwles,  that  enchain  its  activity  at  the 
present  time ;  nor,  after  so  prolonged  a  period  of  stagnation,  can  the 
people  be  readily  aroused  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Precisely  two 
years  ago  Marshal  da  Fonseca,  having  successfully  brought  off  his 
grand  coup,  was  making  specious  promises  in  order  to  confirm  his 
authority.  Autocrat  from  the  first,  he  has  offered  a  pretence  of 
constitutional  methods  as  long  as  he  found  it  possible.  But 
when  his  Congress  realized  that  their  President's  administration 
had  resulted  in  the  doubling  the  paper  currency,  in  an  increase 
of  the  National  annual  deficit,  and  in  a  50-per-cent.  depreciation 
of  the  rate  of  exchange,  they  bestirred  themselves  so  far  as  to 
murmur,  with  the  result  that  they  were  promptly  discharged 
from  their  duties.  No  one  need  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
whole  country  is  "  discontented,"  and  that  its  most  southern 
province,  wherein  the  foreign  influence  is  paramount,  has  decided 
to  look  after  its  own  interests  for  the  present.  An  intestinal  war 
in  Brazil  is  of  all  things  the  least  probable  ;  the  populace  has  not 
sufficient  energy.  Ever  temperate  in  its  emotions,  it  loved  Dom 
Pedro  more  than  it  now  hates  Fonseca.  The  upper  classes  were 
full  of  esteem  for  the  genial  old  gentleman  who  had  so  long  ruled 
over  them  as  Emperor  ;  the  recently-emancipated  slaves,  who  not 
many  years  before  had  themselves  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
State,  were  loyal — to  what  little  backbone  they  have — to  the 
monarch  who  had  given  them  their  liberty.  The  foreign 
merchants  and  brokers  who  reside  in  the  fine  towns  along  the 
three  thousand  miles  of  sea-board  from  the  first  viewed  the 
change  of  Government  with  dismay,  for  they  feared  more  trouble, 
and  were  at  once  able  to  form  the  right  appreciation  of  Fonseca's 
assurances  of  financial  improvement.  The  very  army  and  navy, 
upon  whose  support  the  success  of  the  revolution  depended,  cared 
nothing  how  it  resulted.  But  Fonseca  knew  his  public.  The 
worthy  ex-Emperor  is  reported  to  have  said  recently  that,  had 
he  chosen  to  appeal  to  arms,  or  to  the  populace,  he  might  have  re- 
tained his  own.  And  this  boast  would  be  perfectly  justified  but  for 
the  simple  fact  that  his  adversary  kidnapped  him  in  the  dead  of 
night,  thereby  depriving  him  of  any  such  opportunity.  As  it  was, 
all  classes  took  things  as  they  had  come,  and  waited  idly  to 
see  how  events  would  resolve  themselves.  No  one  cared  to  raise 
a  finger  in  the  cause  of  their  long-beloved  pastor  populi.  In  the 
European  markets  the  alarmist  reports  caused  a  fall  in  Brazilian 
securities ;  but  a  reaction  set  in  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
there  had  been  no  bloodshed,  and  that  none  was  probable. 

Since  then  the  prices  have  sunk  steadily  in  consonance  with  the 
growing  knowledge  of  the  absurdity  of  Fonseca's  qualifications  as 
ruler.  The  English  and  German  element  which  dominates  the 
exchanges  both  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  Bahia  began  by  prophesying 
for  the  new  President  but  a  six  months'  tenure  of  office.  They 
underestimated  the  languor  of  the  Brazilian  nation.  He  has 
endured  for  two  years,  and,  it  may  be,  is  even  now  not  finished. 
Let  him  beware,  however,  of  tampering  too  far  with  the  already 
rotten  financial  condition  of  the  country.  He  has  not  only  to 
consider  the  guaranteed  railways ;  there  are  in  addition  the 
steamboat  Companies  trading  on  the  rivers,  and  the  gas,  tram, 
even  telephone  Companies  in  the  towns,  all  held  up  by  foreign 
capital.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  but  one  of  the  vaunted 
"  United  States  of  Brazil "  has  declared  its  independence.  Others 
are  likely  to  follow.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
markable unanimity  of  two  years  back  was  largely  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  existence  of  certain  gunboats  known  to  be  under 
the  Dictator's  control.  Other  nations  should  have  something  to 
say  now,  even  if  they  had  not  then,  to  the  bombardment  of  any  of 
the  defenceless  towns  in  which  they  hold  so  large  a  stake.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  same  countries  should  not  readily  acquiesce  in  the 
splitting  up  of  Brazil  into  several  small  republics ;  for  thereby  the 
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poorer  States  will  have  of  necessity  to  repudiate  their  obligations. 
The  simplest  solut  ion  for  Fonseca  is  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor 
to  his  people.  He  himself  can,  no  doubt,  make  his  own  terms  for 
retirement,  and,  the  "  universal  rejoicings  "  concluded,  may  there- 
after pose  as  the  saviour  of  his  nation.  How  soon  this  enervated 
country  will  rouse  itself  from  its  apathy  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  interior  has  been  proved  impossible  for  "  mean  whites " ; 
coolie  labour  may  some  day  solve  the  difficulty  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  undoubted  wealth. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

A STRONG  programme,  though  devoid  of  absolute  novelty, 
began  the  sixth  season  of  Mr.  Henschel's  Symphony  Con- 
certs on  the  29th  ult.  in  a  manner  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  followed  with  equal  success  by  the  rest  of  the  series.  The 
main  attraction  was  M.  Paderewski,  who  gave  a  truly  magnificent 
performance  of  Chopin's  E  minor  Concerto.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  concert  included  Brahms's  First  Symphony — which  has 
lately  been  rather  overshadowed  by  its  successors — Beethoven's 
too  rarely  heard  If'eihe  des  Houses  Overture,  AVagner's  Prelude 
to  Tannhduser,  and  a  Duet  from  Gotz's  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
The  orchestra  showed  a  marked  improvement  upon  previous  years, 
and  the  single  vocal  number  was  sung  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilenschel 
with  excellent  dramatic  efl'ect.  The  so-called  "Analysis"  of 
Chopin's  Concerto  which  was  printed  in  the  Programme-Book 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  protest.  Of  analysis  it 
barely  contained  a  single  word,  while  the  shortcomings  of  the 
work  are  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
them.  The  unfavourable  criticisms  quoted  are  by  some  of  Chopin's 
sincerest  admirers,  and  their  meaning,  without  the  context,  might 
well  be  misunderstood.  Neither  Chopin  nor  his  music  is  in  need 
of  the  commiseration  so  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  resumption  of  the  Popular  Concerts  last  Monday  week  was 
marked  by  some  interesting  features.  The  presence  of  M.  Pade- 
rewski, who  played  Chopin's  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  and  his  own 
Sonata  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte,  sufficed  to  fill  St.  James's  Hall 
to  overflowing.  The  admirable  artist  was  in  excellent  form,  and 
played  the  Sonata  superbly.  As  on  previous  occasions,  his 
rendering  of  the  mysterious  Presto  created  a  profound  impression, 
and  the  applause  did  not  subside  until  he  had  returned  to  the 
platform  and  played  Liszt's  Study  in  F  minor  from  the  three 
Etudes  de  Concert,  a  work  which  he  also  gave  as  an  encore  at 
the  Symphony  Concert  in  the  previous  week.  In  the  absence  of 
Mme.  Neruda  and  Signor  Piatti,  the  posts  of  first  violin  and 
violoncello  were  respectively  filled  by  Messrs.  Willy  Hess  and 
"Whitehouse,  who,  with  Messrs.  Ries  and  Strauss,  gave  a  singu- 
larly fine  performance  of  Beethoven's  Rasonmofi'sky  Quartet  in  F 
major.  The  vocalist  was  Mr.  Norman  Salmond,  who  sang 
Handel's  "  Tyrannic  Love"  and  Goltermann's  graceful  "  Ich  sehe 
dich  in  jeder  Blume"  with  great  finish  and  charm.  On  the  following 
Monday,  M.  Ysaye,  the  Belgian  violinist,  led  the  Quartets,  which 
were  Mendelssohn's  Op.  44,  No.  2,  and  a  new  Pianoforte  Quartet 
in  G  minor  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gabriel  Faur6,  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  original  of  modern  French  composers.  Mendelssohn's 
work  suits  M.  Ysaye's  style  admirably,  and  the  performance  was 
throughout  most  excellent.  The  violinist  was  also  heard  to  great 
advantage  in  the  Saraband  and  Gigue  from  Bach's  Fourth  Violin 
Solo,  after  which  he  played  as  an  encore  two  numbers  from  the 
same  composer's  First  Partita,  in  B  minor.  M.  Faure's  work  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  programme,  which  was  in  some  respects 
unfortunate,  for  it  is  so  new  in  style  and  original  in  conception 
that  it  demands  more  attention  than  can  be  expected  so  late  in 
the  evening.  The  restlessness  of  its  tonality  and  the  originality 
which  marks  every  movement  make  it  at  first  somewhat  hard 
to  follow  ;  but  it  is  full  of  good  and  often  beautiful  ideas,  and  it 
breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  earnestness  which  should  com- 
mend it  to  musicians.  The  composer  is  hardly  at  all  known 
in  this  country,  but  the  charming  music  he  wrote  two  years 
ago  for  a  version  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  at  Venice, 
which  was  played  at  the  Odeon,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  follow  with  interest  the  productions  of  the  young 
French  scbool.  Mr.  Chappell  deserves  the  thanks  of  musicians 
for  having  brought  the  Quartet  forward.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  continue  his  researches  in  the  same  direction,  and  enable 
English  amateurs  to  hear  some  of  the  chamber  music  of  M.  Cesar 
Franck,  a  composer  whose  influence  on  French  music  has  had  a 
marked  and  lasting  effect.  The  pianist  at  this  concert  was  Herr 
Schonberger,  who  gave  a  correct  but  uninspired  performance  of  two 
of  Schumann's  Novelletten,  and  his  Toccata  in  C.  The  vocalist  was 
Fraulein  Fillunger.  The  programmes  of  the  Popular  Concerts 
are  often  marked  by  extraordinary  misprints,  but  that  of  last 
Monday,  in  sporting  phraseology,  beat  the  record.  Elizabeth's 
Prayer,  from  Tannhduser,  was  ascribed  to  Schumann  ;  the  two 


Novelletten  were  analysed  as  one  work  ;  Niedermeyer  figured  as^ 
" Niedemayer " ;  it  was  stated  that  in  1838-9  Schumann  "wrote 
for  voice  for  the  pianoforte  only,  and  had  not  attempted  to  com- 
pose for  voice  for  orchestra,"  and  the  German  words  of  Schubert's 
"  Zuleika "  contained  at  least  two  misprints.  A  feature  of  the 
present  season  of  Popular  Concerts  which  deserves  mention  is  the 
engagement  of  Mr.  Henry  Bird  as  accompanist.  The  gifted 
English  organist  fills  excellently  a  post  which  is  not  always  satis- 
factorily filled. 

A  very  marked  success  was  achieved  at  the  fourth  Crystal 
Palace  Concert  by  a  young  English  composer  whose  name  has 
hitherto  only  been  known  by  a  few  graceful  songs.  In  choosing 
Browning's  mystical  "  Women  and  Roses  "  for  musical  setting, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Lidgey  has  courted  difficulties,  but  the  result  shows 
that  his  choice  was  justified,  for  he  has  produced  a  very  musi- 
cianly  and  attractive  work.  The  poem  is  set  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  and  the  young  composer  has  succeeded  in  writing- 
music  which  is  not  only  melodious  and  interesting  of  itself,  but 
which  also  serves  to  illustrate  and  intensify  the  poet's  meaning. 
The  manner  in  which  the  four  stanzas  of  the  poem  are  bound 
together  by  the  music  is  extremely  clever  ;  and  the  whole  work 
is  full  of  promise.  It  was  rather  unfortunately  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  the  "  Waldweben  "  from  Wagner's  Siegfried,  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  which  is  prominent  in  Mr.  Lidgey's 
work.  But  reminiscences  of  this  kind  can  be  easily  forgiven, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  young  composer.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Mendelssohn's  masterpiece,  the  First  Wal- 
purgis  Night,  the  solos  in  which  were  taken  by  Miss  Barnard, 
Messrs.  McKay  and  Ludwig ;  a  selection  from  Schubert's  Rosa- 
munde  music,  and  Mendelssohn's  Loreleg,  in  both  of  which  Mrs, 
Hutchinson  sang  the  soprano  solos  with  great  success. 

Among  the  concerts  of  the  last  fortnight  which  want  of  space 
prevents  us  from  noticing  in  detail  may  be  mentioned  M. 
Paderewski's  Final  Recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  3rd  inst. ; 
Mr.  Stewart  Macpherson's  Pianoforte  Recital  at  Prince's  Hall  on 
the  same  evening ;  an  evening  concert  given  on  the  5th  by  Mis& 
Ethel  Sharpe,  a  promising  young  pianist,  who  was  educated  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music ;  an  orchestral  concert  given  by  the 
pupils  of  the  last-named  institution  on  the  afternoon  of  the  I  Ith  ; 
an  impressive  performance  of  Handel's  Messiah  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  on 
last  Wednesday  evening,  and  (on  the  same  evening)  the  first  of 
a  series  of  Chamber  Concerts  given  by  Messrs.  Ludwig  and 
Whitehouse,  the  programme  of  which  was  of  unusual  interest, 
since  it  included  Cherubini's  String  Quintet  in  E  minor.  Although 
this  work — the  only  one  of  its  kind  which  the  "  stern  Florentine  " 
wrote — was  composed  in  1837,  it  was  only  printed  last  year,  and 
has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the  repertory  of  the  Popular  Con- 
certs. It  certainly  deserves  to  be  heard  again,  if  only  for  the 
extremely  beautiful  Andante,  which  is  so  fresh  that  it  is  hard  to- 
believe  it  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  seventy-seven. 
The  whole  work  is  extraordinarily  full  of  fine  ideas ;  but  the 
Andante  is  worthy  of  the  master  at  his  best.  It  was  admirably- 
played  by  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Ludwig,  G.  W.  Collins,  Gibson,  and 
Whitehouse. 


HYPNOTISM. 

THE  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  manager  of  a  place  of  public 
amusement  to  obtain  a  puff  for  one  of  his  "professors"  is 
not  creditable  to  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  or  to  the  medical 
men  who  fell  into  the  trap,  and  gave  him  the  excuse  for  putting  it 
forward.  That  the  Times  should  allow  such  an  outrageous  expres- 
sion as  "  King  Hypnotizer'and  the  greatest  rnesnierist  on  earth  "  to 
disfigure  its  pages  is  incredible,  even  if  the  subject  to  which  it 
referred  were  otherwise  admirable  ;  and  that  a  thousand  medical 
men  could  be  got  together  at  a  day's  notice  to  witness  performances 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  profession  in  this  country  and  011 
the  Continent  have  condemned  for  years  past  as  unsuited  for  pub- 
lic exhibition,  and  injurious  to  the  public  health  and  morals,  shows 
a  lack  of  amour  propre  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  their  calling  which  deserve  the  reproof  of  the 
college  authorities  and  the  medical  press.  From  the  correspond- 
ence which  has  appeared,  it  would  seem  that  very  different  motives 
influenced  the  medical  men  who  attended  the  meeting;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  such  seances  have  only  a  commercial  object,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  enforce  scientific  tests,  and  mere  noisy  opposi- 
tion only  serves  the  ends  of  their  promoters,  and  insures  a  wider 
public  recognition.  The  London  County  Council  has  given  these 
establishments  some  useful  lessons  in  advertising  in  a  more  legi- 
timate direction  than  that  under  consideration,  and  it  is  quite 
immaterial  which  way  opinions  go  so  long  as  they  are  sufficiently 
canvassed  and  trumpeted  abroad.  With  regard  to  hypnotism 
and  its  possible  application  to  the  healing  art  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion,  but  as  a  subject  for  scientific  study  it  is 
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certainly  receiving  more  attention  than  it  lias  received  at  any 
previous  time  when  it  has  cropped  up  as  a  public  form  of  amuse- 
ment. Its  application  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
must  be  extremely  limited,  for  there  are  numerous  drugs  and 
anaesthetics  which  seem  to  satisfy,  and  indeed  with  greater 
certainty,  all  the  conditions  which  hypnotism  produces,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  risks  of  its  abuse  or  its  misdirection  are 
much  greater  to  the  patient  than  the  use  of  drugs  can  be,  and 
its  moral  risks  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  physical  advantages. 
It  is  not  a  subject  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  these  pages  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  it  is  against  its  abuse  in  public  by 
persons  who  have  acquired  some  skill  but  no  professional  know- 
ledge of  its  application,  and  who  are  either  ignorant  or  indifferent 
to  its  ill  consequences,  that  we  protest.  Public  exhibitions  of 
hypnotic  experiments  are  forbidden  by  law  in  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  many  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  it  would  be  a  fortunate  result  of  the  present  scandal 
if  it  led  to  its  prohibition  in  our  own  country,  as  being  harmful 
to  the  subjects  and  degrading  to  the  spectators.  The  British 
Medical  Association,  which  has  the  subject  under  investigation, 
and  which  has  done  so  much  good  Parliamentary  work  in  other 
directions,  might  well  turn  its  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question  of  mesmerism. 


THE  WEATHER. 


"V^ THEN  we  closed  our  last  notice  we  were  under  the  influence 
*  »  of  an  anticyclone,  and  congratulated  ourselves  on  having 
actually  experienced  a  week  of  dry  weather.  Now,  unfortunately, 
the  barometer  stands  two  whole  inches  lower  than  it  did  on  Thurs- 
day, November  5,  and  as  for  rain,  no  less  than  1-99  inch  has 
fallen  at  Holyhead,  and  175  inch  at  Prawle  Point  between 
Sunday  and  Wednesday  mornings.  We  have  had  two  severe 
storms  within  the  last  four  days,  the  latter  of  which,  though  it 
did  not  cause  the  barometer  to  fall  below  28  inches,  like  that  of 
October  12,  was  more  destructive  than  that  storm,  as  its  path  is 
traversing  England,  while  the  path  of  the  storm  of  October  lay 
along  the  great  glen  of  Scotland. 

The  great  change  came  on  on  Sunday.  On  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 5,  the  anticyclone  became  most  strongly  pronounced,  as  the 
barometer  all  over  Southern  England  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  Continent  had  risen  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  since 
the  preceding  day.  During  Friday  and  Saturday  the  mercury 
went  down  steadily  at  all  stations,  and  by  Sunday  morning  a 
heavy  south-west  gale  was  blowing  along  our  north-west  coasts, 
reaching  force  10  at  Belmullet.  "Under  the  influence  of  that 
depression  Monday  in  London  was  a  very  wet  and  windy  day,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  was  thereby  spoilt.  Tuesday  was  very 
line  and  bright  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon 
the  barometers  in  the  south-west,  especially  at  Scilly,  began  to  fall 
ominously,  and  by  2  p.m.  it  was  apparent  that  for  the  south  of 
England  at  least  a  gale  was  impending.  The  system,  however, 
took  a  more  northerly  course  than  that  just  indicated,  and  the 
chart  for  8  A.M.  November  n  shows  a  perfectly  formed  cyclone, 
with  its  centre,  where  the  barometer  read  below  284  inches,  close 
to  Holyhead,  the  mercury  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours 
having  fallen  at  several  stations  more  than  an  inch,  and  at 
Prawle  Point  as  much  as  1-21  inch.  The  gale  was  exceedingly 
severe,  blowing  all  round  the  compass,  from  north-west  at  Scilly, 
from  south-west  in  the  Channel,  and  from  south-east  on  the  York- 
shire coast.  The  rainfall  was  also  exceptional,  three  of  the 
western  stations— Hurst  Castle,  Roche's  Point,  and  Holyhead— 
all  exceeding  an  inch,  and  eleven  stations  recording  at  least  half 
that  amount.  Already  we  have  heard  of  several  serious  wrecks 
on  our  southern  coasts.  During  the  day  the  storm  has  been  mov- 
ing steadily  onwards,  and  at  6  p.m.  its  centre  lay  near  Leith— but 
the  intensity  showed  but  little  signs  of  diminution,  for  the  baro- 
meter readings  at  the  centre  were  still  as  low  as  28-35  inches. 
The  French  stations  did  not  feel  Sunday's  gale,  and  have  not  been 
as  severely  hit  by  Wednesday's  as  those  on  our  own  coasts ;  how- 
ever, the  telegraph  wires  are  damaged,  and  full  Continental 
information  is  not  in  yet.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers 
with  their  recent  vivid  memory  of  apparently  ceaseless  rain,  to 
learn  that  by  the  very  latest  returns,  up  to  Saturday,  November  7 
the  whole  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Humber  up  to 
Aberdeen,  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  are  still  nearly  three  inches 
short  of  their  proper  amount  of  rainfall  since  January  r,  while 
the  deficit  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  is  nearly  double  that 
amount,  being  4-8  inches.  As  regards  sunshine,  the  ten  months' 
record  to  the  same  date,  November  7,  shows  England  to  be  gene- 
rally slightly  in  defect,  but  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  their  average  for  the  interval. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

f^LORIANA,  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  Tuesday 
night,  owes  its  origin  to  a  comedy  by  Lope  de  Vega,  which 
Marivaux  adopted  as  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  et  du  Hasard.  Not  very 
long  ago,  MM.  Chivot  et  Daru  modernized  Marivaux's  master- 
piece under  the  title  of  Le  True  d' 'Arthur.  This  is  the  play 
which  Mr.  J.  Mortimer  acknowledges  supplied  him  with  materials 
for  his  own  excellent  piece.  The  subject,  through  all  its  varied 
fortunes,  remains  essentially  Spanish,  and  was  a  favourite  one 
with  Lope  and  Calderon,  and  possibly  suggested  the  plot  of 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  to  Goldsmith.  It  deals  with  the  adven- 
tures of  a  maid  who  masquerades  as  a  lady,  and  of  a  gentleman 
who  assumes  the  livery  of  his  valet,  the  better  to  forward  their 
love  affairs.  Endless  imbroglios  arise  from  this  double  travestie, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Mortimer's  credit  that  he  has  managed 
to  make  their  farcical  proceedings  appear  probable  in  this  matter- 
of-fact  age.  Wre  should  .have  preferred  Gloriana  had  it  been  a 
"  costume  piece  " — for  the  dress  and  manner  of  bygone  times  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  romantic  fooling  of  this  sort.  Gloriana 
is  a  lively,  even  elegant,  comedy,  the  dialogue  of  which,  although 
it  sparkles  with  epigrams,  is  invariably  in  good  taste.  The  audience, 
which  had  assembled  fully  prepared  for  one  of  the  now  traditional 
"  Globe  failures,"  remained  to  cheer  the  author  and  actors  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  with  unusual  enthusiasm.  The  interpretation  was 
not  quite  equal  to  the  merit  of  the  play,  which  should  be 
acted  more  briskly  than  it  was  on  the  first  night.  Mr.  Harry 
Paulton,  however,  was  in  his  element  as  Timothy  Chadwick,  the 
Birmingham  tradesman,  and  provoked  much  merriment.  Not 
less  excellent  was  Mr.  Vernon  as  a  Russian  gentleman,  who  is  in 
love  with  the  widow  Gloriana,  and  desperately  jealous  of  the  dis- 
guised valet.  Mr.  Forbes  Dawson  and  Mr.  W.  Lestocq  were 
each  admirable  in  their  respective  parts  of  master  and  man  ; 
the  former,  however,  was  a  trifle  slow.  Miss  Florence  West 
as  the  amorous  Gloriana  was  quite  right  not  to  vulgarize  a 
character  the  original  of  which  in  Marivaux's  fine  work  belongs 
to  the  highest  region  of  classical  comedy  ;  but  she  might  with 
propriety  have  lightened  it  up  with  more  frequent  flashes  of 
vivacity.  Miss  Lydia  Cowell  was  a  delightful  soubrette,  and 
Miss  Georgie  Esmond  played  Jessie  very  prettily. 

We  regret  to  learn  that,  owing  to  sudden  indisposition,  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  her  part  in  The 
Crusaders,  at  the  Avenue.  Miss  Maude  Millett  will  in  future 
play  the  character  of  Cynthia  Greenslade.  This  piece  is  now 
preceded  by  Mrs.  Willard's  little  play  Tommy. 

The  attempt  to  resuscitate  Boucicault's  once  famous  drama 
After  Dark  at  the  Princess's  cannot  be  said  to  have  proved 
eminently  successful.  The  piece  appears  very  threadbare  after  this 
long  lapse  of  time,  although  it  abounds  in  realistic  scenes  such  as 
"  The  Silver  Hell  in  the  Minories,"  the"  Dark  Arches  of  Waterloo 
Bridge" — they  used  to  be  the  Adelphi  arches  in  the  original 
version — and,  last,  but  surely  not  least,  "  a  murder  on  the  track 
of  the  Underground  Railway."  The  acting  was  excellent.  Mr. 
Henry  Neville  as  Old  Tom  could  not  be  better.  Mr.  Herberte 
Basing  as  the  virtuous  hero,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon  as  the 
villain,  were  the  right  men  in  the  right  places,  and  Misses  Ella 
Terriss  and  Miss  Beatrice  Selwyn  deservedly  won  the  sympathies 
of  the  pit  and  gallery.  But  all  the  good  acting  and  the  startling 
episodes  of  the  drama  were  quite  forgotten  when  the  clou  de  la 
piece  was  reached,  and  the  delights  of  the  Elysium  Music-hall 
scene  were  exhibited  in  their  glory.  There  was  the  real  stage, 
the  real  footlights,  nay,  the  real  orchestra  and  real  leader,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  very  well-arranged  variety  show  to  boot.  The 
songs  and  dances  of  Miss  Harriett  Vernon,  Miss  Bonehill,  Mr. 
Alec  Huntley  (a  very  clever  youth),  and  Mr.  George  Bobey,  the 
"  famous  serio-comic,"  quite  killed  all  interest  in  the  remaining 
two  acts  of  the  drama;  and  when  these  artists  withdrew  the 
public  quietly  rose  en  masse  and  went  home. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  fine  speech  

delivered  on  Monday  at   Edinburgh  on  the  occasion  of  the 

opening   of  the   Philosophical    Institute   of  that  city  were 

singularly  happy,  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  strong  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  certain  writers  to  encourage  a  morbid  and  eccentric 
tone  in  dramatic  art  and  literature.  "The  ultimate  end  of 
acting,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  "  is  beauty  " — 

Truth  itself  is  only  an  element  of  beauty,  and  to  merely  reproduce 
things  vile  and  squalid  and  mean  is  a  debasement  of  art.  There  is  apt  to 
be  such  a  tendency  in  an  age  of  peace,  and  men  should  carefully  watch  its 
manifestations.  A  morose  and  hopeless  dissatisfaction  is  not  a  part  of  a 
true  national  life.  This  is  hopeful  and  earnest,  and,  if  need  be,  militant 
It  is  a  bad  sign  for  any  nation  to  yearn  for,  or  even  to  tolerate,  pessimism 
in  their  enjoyment  ;  and  how  can  pessimism  be  other  than  antagonistic  to 
beauty  ?  Life,  with  all  its  pains  and  sorrows,  is  a  beautiful  and  a  precious 
gift  ;  and  the  actor's  art  is  to  reproduce  this  beautiful  thing,  givin"-  due 
emphasis  to  those  royal  virtues  and  those  stormy  passions  which  sway  the 
destinies  of  men.  Thus  the  lessons  given  by  long  experience— by  the 
certain  punishment  of  ill-doing,  and  by  the  rewards  that  follow  on  braverv 
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forbearance,  and  self-sacrifice — are  on  the  mimic  stage  conveyed  to  men. 
And  thus  every  actor  who  is  more  than  a  mere  machine,  and  who  has  an 
ideal  of  any  kind,  has  a  duty  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  his  personal 
ambition.  His  art  must  be  something  to  hold  in  reverence  if  he  wishes 
others  to  hold  it  in  esteem. 

These  words  ought  to  sink  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  all  who 
take  genuine  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  theatrical  profession. 
"We  are  constantly  hearing  that  it  needs  elevating.  Who  has 
done  more  to  elevate  the  drama  in  this  country  than  Mr.  Irving? 
And  yet  we  hear  Mr.  Irving  distinctly  stating  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  theatre  is  to  amuse  first  and  instruct  next.  Verily, 
indeed,  are  pessimists  antagonistic  to  heauty.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  proof  of  this  lately,  when  such  grimy  stuff  as  Ghosts 
has  heen  lauded  to  the  slues.  It  is  indeed  consoling  to  hear  our 
chief  actor  and  manager  speak  thus  forcibly  on  a  vexed  subject, 
which  needed  an  authoritative  voice  like  his  to  decide  once  and 
for  ever. 

A  performance  which  has  capabilities  of  amusement  in  it,  hut 
which  needs  a  good  deal  more  rehearsal,  was  given,  or  rather 
sketched,  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon last.  The  London  Optical  Illusion  Company  presented 
tableaux  vivan/s  of  several  persons  of  historical  celebrity  to  "  the 
educated  and  refined,"  who  appeared  to  he  hut  faintly  moved. 
By  some  new  and  decidedly  clever  arrangement  of  mirrors,  a 
startliugly  vivid  image  of  a  personage  in  the  dress  of  his  or  her 
time  is  raised  before  the  audience,  and  then  fades  away  as 
another  takes  its  place.  The  males  were  better  given  than  the 
females,  Lord  Nelson  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  ex- 
tremely vivid  and  picturesque.  Of  the  ladies,  Georgiana  of 
Devonshire  decidedly  bore  away  the  bell.  A  deplorable  economy, 
however,  deprived  us  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  questionable  taste  provided  us  with  a  recent  female  criminal. 
Much  has  to  be  done  before  these  optical  illusions  can  hope  to  be 
a  success.  The  long  "biographical  sketch"  of  each  personage, 
given  in  broad  Scotch  by  the  showman,  should  be  largely  cur- 
tailed, or  even  omitted,  and  a  great  many  more  optical  illusions 
should  be  supplied. 


REVIEWS. 


MR.  RUSKIN'S  POEMS.* 

THE  taste  and  skill  bestowed  upon  these  heautiful  volumes 
are  precisely  what  the  requirements  of  the  work  demand. 
Mr.  Luskin,  we  are  told,  had  long  contemplated  an  edition  of  his 
poems  that  should  include  the  unpublished  effusions  of  his  boy- 
hood and  youth.  By  his  extracts  and  comments  in  Preterit  a  he 
had,  moreover,  excited  a  lively  desire  among  his  readers  for  a 
fuller  knowledge,  and  thus  something  like  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  publication  had  been  aroused.  It  was  possible,  of  course, 
to  have  gratified  the  desire  by  some  plainer  fashion  of  book-form, 
less  satisfactory  to  collectors  and  lovers  of  handsome  tomes,  yet 
more  tolerable  to  severer  critics  who  may  be  disposed  to  consider 
the  association  of  juvenile  verse  and  a  stately  imprint  as  some- 
thing incongruous.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  this  view.  It 
is  only  seemly  that  illustrated  books  should  be  put  forth  with  all 
possible  comeliness  of  show.  In  the  present  instance  no  other 
course  was  open  to  the  editor  and  publisher  when  once  it  was 
determined  to  illustrate  Mr.  Luskin's  poems  by  the  original 
drawings  designed  by  the  author  for  their  illustration.  It 
would  have  been  a  grave  misfortune  to  have  attempted  to 
reproduce  these  designs  by  any  method  less  elaborately  exact 
than  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Collingwood.  The  work  would  have 
been  robbed  of  the  illustrative  value  these  plates  possess  through  the 
accurate  process  of  photo-engraving.  As  it  is,  we  have  as  close 
a  representation  of  the  young  artist's  drawings  as  could  be 
attained,  if  not  of  absolute  fidelity  in  every  instance,  and  the 
most  interesting  artistic  commentary  on  the  poems  that  could  be 
desired.  In  aim  and  accomplishment  they  vary  quite  as  much  as 
the  verse.  The  artistic  range  is  considerably  greater,  as  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  first  volume,  where  may  be  found  the  extremes 
of  achievement  in  the  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  executed  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  and  the  beautiful  drawing  of 
Abbeville  that  fronts  the  title.  Here,  also,  are  some  early  archi- 
tectural studies — the  old  palace-gate  at  Nancy  (1838);  the  old 
house,  Lucerne,  of  the  same  date ;  the  admirable  "  Water-Tower  at 
Andernach  "  of  1833 — that  served  to  commemorate  those  tours  on 
the  Continent  which  inspired  Mr.  Luskin,  like  Wordsworth 
before  him,  with  much  that  is  most  enthusiastic  and  impulsive  in 
his  poetic  compositions.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Collingwood, 
who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  selection  and  arrangement, 
has  shown  no  niggardly  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  extensive 
material  at  his  disposal.  His  selection  is  sufficiently  generous  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  admirers  of  Mr.  Luskin,  and  to  render 
the  task  of  the  critic  who  would  himself  select  all  that  is  most 

*  The  Poems  of  John  Raskin.  Now  first  collected  from  Original  Manu- 
scripts and  Printed  Sources,  and  edited,  with  Notes,  Biographical  and 
Critical,  by  W.  H.  Collingwood.  With  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  and  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author.  2  vols.  Orpington  and  London  :  George  Allen. 
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characteristic,  or  in  any  way  prophetic,  of  the  author  of  Modem 
Painters  and  The  Stones  of  Veniceby  no  means  as  light  as  it  might 
have  been.  Mr.  Luskin  practised  the  art  of  rhyming  while  yet  a 
child.  A  larger  measure  of  parental  encouragement  was  his  than 
has  fallen  to  most  poets.  Naturally,  apart  from  the  natural  im- 
pulse which  certainly  possessed  him,  the  practice  grew  with  Mr. 
Luskin's  growth,  even  until  the  serious  purpose  of  his  life  had  ma- 
tured and  the  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters  was  in  part  written. 
Of  one  of  his  earliest  attempts,  the  pretty  verses  entitled  "  Glen 
Farg,"  Mr.  Luskin  has  observed,  "  All  that  I  ever  could  be,  and 
all  that  I  cannot  be,  the  weak  little  rhyme  already  shows."  This 
is,  no  doubt,  a  trifle  whimsical.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  suggestive- 
ness  in  the  remark,  if  applied  to  the.  juvenile  poems  as  a  whole. 
There  is  scarcely  any  merely  imitative  writing  in  these  early 
verses.  The  influence  of  the  leading  poets  of  the  time  is,  of 
course,  perceptible.  At  first,  Scott  and  Byron;  later,  Shelley 
and  Wordsworth  appear  to  have  claimed  Mr.  Luskin's  regard  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  something  like  the  same  order  of 
successive  influences  is  displayed  in  the  quotations  of  poets  in 
Modern  Painters.  But  of  deliberate  imitation  there  is,  curiously, 
no  trace  in  the  youthful  verse  of  Mr.  Luskin. 

It  were  easy  to  select  a  fuller  prognostic  of  "  all  that  I  ever 
could  be "  than  the  passage  which  suggested  Mr.  Luskin's 
humorous  comment.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  characteristic 
close  of  "The Crystal  Hunter,"  a  poem  that  contains  a  singularly 
vivid,  almost  passionate,  description  of  an  avalanche,  written  in 
1834 :- 

I  think  that  nature  meant  it  not 

To  be  a  celebrated  spot ; 

That,  glacier  blue  or  cloudy  rook 

Should  be  a  sort  of  gazing-stock, 

Or  that  her  mountain-solitude 

lie  broken  by  intrusion  rude. 

Oh  !  I  would  dream,  and  sit,  and  see 

The  avalanches  framing  free, 

And  watch  the  while  and  whirling  cloud, 

And  hear  the  icebergs  crashing  loud  ; 

And  when  the  silver  dawning  shone, 

Oh  !  1  would  climb  a  peak  of  snow, 

And  sit  upon  its  topmost  stone, 

And  see  that  I  was  all  alone. 

Probably  Mr.  Collingwood  should  have  read,  and  printed, 
"  And  when  the  silver  dawn  did  show."  A  better  example  still 
is  the  following  passage  from  the  "  Second  Tour,"  written  in 

183S:- 

Give  me  a  broken  rock,  a  little  moss, 

A  barberry-trfe  with  fixe'd  branches  clinging — 
A  stream  that  clearly  at  its  bottom  shows 

The  polished  pebbles  with  its  ripples  ringing  ; — 
These  to  be  placed  at  Nature's  sweet  dispose, 

And  decked  with  grass  and  flowers  of  her  bringing  ; — 
And  I  would  ask  no  more  ;  fur  I  would  dream 

Of  greater  things  associated  with  these,— 
Would  see  a  mighty  river  in  my  stream, 

And  in  my  rock  a  mountain  clothed  with  trees, 
For  Nature's  work  is  lovely  to  Le  seen  ; 

Her  finished  part  as  finished  whole  will  please  ; 
And  this  should  be  a  mountain  scene  to  me — 
My  brjken  rook,  my  stream  and  barberry  tree. 

Perhaps,  in  this  peculiarly  Luskinian  verse,  there  is  more  than  a 
hint  of  Mr.  Luskin's  "all  that  I  cannot  be" — something  that 
proves  he  was  destined  to  be  critic,  orator,  master  of  prose, 
preacher,  anything  that  might  he,  in  the  first  rank,  and  poet 
after.  The  conjunction  of  the,,  admirable  descriptive  verse  of  the 
barberry  and  the  pebbles  with  that  dreadful  line — a  line  no  poet, 
though  he  were  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  could  hear  without  a 
shudder — "  of  greater  things  associated  with  these,"  is  extremely 
significant.  And  it  is  but  one  among  many  proofs  (they  multiply, 
rather  than  decrease,  with  the  poems  of  mature  years)  that  Mr. 
Luskin  did  not  possess  the  poet's  intuitive  sense  of  the  yawning 
gulf  that  fixes  the  irreconcilable  hounds  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Yet,  with  this  imperfect  equipment,  there  is  the  clearest 
evidenceof  poetic  gift  in  not  a  few  of  these  juvenile  poems.  The  first 
sonnet,  "  Harlech  Castle,"  has  other  merits  than  that  of  precocity, 
and  is  something  very  different  from  the  verse  of  a  clever  boy  in 
his  twelfth  year.  Dignity  of  style  is  aptly  wedded  to  a  deep- 
toned  music.  Among  the  first  sonnets  of  poets  we  can  recall 
none  more  remarkable,  though  the  closing  Alexandrine  may  be 
regarded  by  purists  as  placing  it  out  of  the  field  of  comparison. 
If  so,  the  next  sonnet,  written  at  the  same  period,  will  serve  in- 
stead. Precocity,  however,  is  best  exemplified  by  the  curious 
verses,  "  What  is  Time  ? "  quoted  in  the  editor's  preface,  and 
though  there  is  nothing  of  the  precocity  of  a  poet  in  this  ingenious 
piece  of  jugglery,  it  is  an  extraordinary  performance  in  a  child  of 
eight.  For  the  first  signs  of  poetic  promise  we  must  go  further 
afield,  to  the  year  1829,  and  the  verses  "Sabbath  Morning,"  the 
second  stanza  of  which  reveals  a  poet's  observation  of  nature  in- 
poetic  guise: — 

The  dew  drops  glitter  to  the  rising  sun, 

With  diamonds  decking  all  the  trees  so  fair  ; 

Frail  in  their  beauty,  melting  one  by  one, 
And  in  a  vapour  thickening  all  the  air. 

Naturally,  the  young  poet  adopted  the  fashionable  poetic  phrases- 
of  the  day.  Perhaps  he  had  read  Mrs.  Ladclilfe's  story  when 
he  wrote  his  rhapsody  "  The  Moon  "  and  invoked  the  "  beauteous 
orb  of  night"  like  the  fair  Emily,  that  fluent  sonnetteer: — 

Fair  Luna,  shining  on  thy  cloudy  car, 
Hiding  in  state,  on  spangled  heavens  afar 
Where,  when  the  sun  hath  sunk  upon  the  hill, 
Thou  dost  dispense  his  light  upon  us  still. 
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The  sonorous  rhetoric  with  which  the  lines  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (1831)  close  is  of  a  kind  that  most  young  poets  have  per- 
petrated : — 

Where  piny  forests,  when  he  spoke 
Their  hoary  locks  in  wonder  shook ; 
And  bent  their  spiry  heads  when  he 
Charmed  Scotland's  hills  with  harmony. 

It  would  ill  hecome  us  to  carp  at  what  we  have  all  admired 
when  young.  The  youthful  Dryden  thought  Spenser  a  mean 
poet  compared  with  Du  Bartas  when  he  read  the  adorable 
couplet : — 

To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods 
And  periwig  with  snow  the  bald-pate  woods. 

In  the  sportive  verses  of  "  The  Iteriad,"  which  chronicles  a  three 
weeks' tour  in  the  Lake  district,  I  S3 1,  we  have  the  first  indications 
of  the  rhyming  facility  afterwards  developed  in  the  "  First  Tour  " 
and  rhymed  letters.  The  visit  to  Keswick  and  the  first  sight  of 
Southey  are  set  forth  in  a  light-hearted  spirit ;  indeed,  the  whole 
of  this  boyish  effusion  sustains  the  confession  "  I  do  like  some 
fun."  In  the  amusing  Byronic  stanzas,  by  the  way,  entitled 
"  Bedtime,"  he  complains  "  I  cannot  have  a  little  bit  of  fun," 
when  he  would  sit  up  reading,  but  like  the  young  Augustus 
Edward  in  Mr.  Calverley's  ballad  "  reluctantly  goes  bedward." 
But  it  is  in  the  "Tour"  of  1833  that  the  stream  of  verse  has  a 
spontaneous  and  full  flow.  There  is  a  fine  glow  of  ecstasy  in  the 
description  of  the  first  view  of  the  Alps.  The  verses  on  the  Khine 
have  a  graceful  movement : — 

We  saw  it  where  its  billow  swells 

Beneath  the  ridge  of  Drachenfels  ; 

We  saw  it  where  its  ripples  ride 

'Neath  Ehrenbreitstein's  beetling  pride  ; 

We  saw  it  where  its  whirlpools  roar 

Among  the  rocks  of  gaunt  St.  Uoar — 

In  all  its  aspecfs  'tis  as  fair  ! 

That  aspect  changes  everywhere. 

From  L  Indian  and  Dinarie  crest, 

From  the  wild  waters  to  the  west, 

From  fearful  Spliigen's  glaeiered  head, 

The  mighty  torrent  dashes,  dread. 

Of  all  the  poems  of  Mr.  Patskin's  boyhood  "  The  Crystal  Hunter  " 
has  the  most  original  power,  though  the  impressive  stanzas 
"The  Site  of  Babylon"  are  perhaps  but  little  inferior.  This 
Byronic  picture  of  desolation  is  akin  in  spirit  to  the  very  Byronic 
song,  written  a  few  years  later  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  which 
the  second  volume  opens.  In  the  succeeding  five  poems  we  note 
the  influence  of  Shelley — the  Shelley  of  St.  lrvyne  and  Zastrozzi — 
an  influence  very  congenial  to  the  young  romancer  who  penned 
"  Leoni,"  and  planned  "  Marcolini "  in  a  state  of  "majestic 
imbecility."  These  are,  for  us,  the  most  notable  of  the  poems  in 
the  second  volume  now  first  printed.  "Jacqueline"  and  "The  Swiss 
Maiden's  Song"  are  delightful.  So  is  the  romantic  spirit  of  the 
song  "  In  Winter  thou  earnest."  But  best  of  all  in  this  vein  are 
the  stanzas  "  On  Adele,  by  Moonlight,"  and  "The  Last  Smile," 
lyrics  of  sensibility  originally  contributed,  we  believe,  to  Friend- 
ship s  Offering,  and  tolerably  well  known  and  admired.  For  the 
rest,  the  Poems  do  not  exhaust  the  interest  of  these  volumes. 
Many  will  find  an  equally  absorbing  attraction  in  the  illustra- 
tions, as  they  follow  the  development  of  Mr.  Euskin's  powers, 
and  the  influence  of  Prout  or  Eoberts,  Harding  or  Turner,  in  the 
studies  of  architecture,  foliage,  Alpine  heights  and  valleys,  and 
Turnere.-que  vignettes,  such  as  the  "  Coast  of  Genoa  " — like  some 
delicate  cameo-carving.  These  handsome  volumes  are  highly 
creditable  to  every  one  concerned  in  their  publication.  They 
form  the  desired,  the  indispensable,  complement  to  Prceterita. 


FICTION.* 

IN  Iduna,  the  leading  idea  is  that  the  knowledge  of  death 
destroys  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  an  affectionate  father 
endeavours  to  make  his  daughter,  Iduna,  happy  by  bringing  her 
up  without  knowing  that  any  person  or  creature  ever  has  died 
or  ever  will  die.  To  do  this,  it  was  obviously  necessary  to 
keep  her  in  strict  seclusion,  and,  fortunately,  he  had  a  magni- 
ficent place  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  There  she  lived,  seeing 
nobody  but  her  father,  her  elder  sister,  and  some  servants,  until 
she  was  grown  up,  when  her  father  introduced  the  bridegroom  of 
his  choice,  whom  he  had  carefully  warned  against  giving  her  the 
faintest  intimation  of  the  dreaded  knowledge.  This  he  found 
more  difficult  than  he  had  expected,  and  he  winced  a  little  when 
she  told  him  that  her  violin  was  "made  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  a  man  named  Stradivarius,"  and  that  she  was  going 
to  ask  her  papa  to  get  him  to  make  her  another.  A  dead  butter- 
fly puzzled  her,  and  she  asked  her  new  friend  to  get  it  mended. 
We  should  have  thought  that  her  beef  and  mutton,  boiled 
chicken,  and  roast  partridges   would  have  raised   still  more 
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solemn  difficulties  in  her  mind  ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  a  low  and 
gross  idea.  Her  sister  died  of  consumption,  and,  in  order  to 
conceal  this  from  her,  she  was  told  that  this  sister  had 
gone  away  from  home ;  but  she  accidentally  went  into  the 
room  where  the  body  lay,  threw  herself  upon  it,  ascertained 
the  terrible  truth,  and  eventually  entered  a  religious  sister- 
hood, where  she  sought  "  the  immortality  she  once  thought 
was  hers."  There  is  some  good  writing  in  the  second  story,  which 
is  entitled  "  The  Woman  in  the  Case."  The  tale  itself,  however, 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  leads  to  nothing.  No.  3,  "  Papoose,"  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  stories  in  the  book.  A  man  is  on  the  point 
of  committing  suicide  ;  he  sits  holding  a  pistol  to  his  temples, 
and  telling  himself  that  he  believes  "  in  the  subtle  delight  of 
eternal  unconsciousness,  in  the  still  blissfulness  of  restful  absorp- 
tion into  the  immensity  of  that  nature  that  no  man  has  dared  as 
yet  to  blaspheme."  Just  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  pulling  the 
trigger  he  hears  a  knock  at  his  door,  where  he  finds  a  girl  of 
twelve  cold,  hungry,  and  faint.  In  attending  to  her  he  forgets 
himself.  In  a  sbort  time  they  are  making  a  heavy  meal  to- 
gether upon  sugar-plums,  and  she  tells  him  the  wholesome 
truth  that  he  is  a  very  "  silly  man."  One  thing  leads  to 
another,  until  he  sells  his  revolver,  and  buys  her  a  ring  with 
the  money.  It  is  a  capital  little  story.  "  Would  Dick  Do  That  ?  " 
the  next  on  the  list,  is  weak  in  comparison  to  it.  Then  wre  come 
to  "  The  Dragoness,"  which  is  amusing  enough,  and  lastly  to 
"  In  Maiden  Meditation,"  which  is  middling.  Many  people  who  do 
not  care  for  the  writings  of  "  the  American  humourists,"  properly 
so  called,  will  be  delighted  with  this  pleasant  volume.  As  speci- 
mens of  its  style,  we  will  give  two  very  short  quotations  : — 
"Myriads  have  believed  in  futurity;  in  such  comparison  how 
poor,  how  paltry,  is  individual  doubt."  And  : — "  They  are  having 
out  here  what  they  call  spring;  it  is  to  me  rather  the  disturbed 
end  of  a  vicious  winter  dying  slowly." 

There  is  plenty  of  easy  writing  and  pleasant  enough  reading  in 
One  Reason  Why.  It  is  a  novel  of  the  quickly  read,  quickly 
forgotten,  type.  The  matter  is  little  enough  to  fill  the  two  volumes, 
but  in  the  style  in  which  it  is  treated  it  might  have  made 
twenty ;  for  the  possessor  of  that  deadly  weapon  commonly 
called  "a  facile  pen"  can  make  a  hero  and  heroine  go  on  chatting 
to  each  other  through  any  number  of  tomes.  The  subject  is  the 
falling  in  love  of  the  cadet  of  a  large  house  with  the  governess. 
By  way  of  enlivening  incidents  en  route,  his  mother  is  burned  to 
death,  the  governess  is  badly  bitten  by  a  dog,  there  is  a  very  stormy 
night,  and  there  is  a  ghost.  The  governess  is  a  distant  connexion 
of  the  family,  and,  curiously  enough,  more  than  a  century  earlier, 
the  family  had  had  a  governess  who  was  a  distant  connexion. 
This,  of  course,  "  works  in."  The  children  are  charming.  In- 
deed they  are  far  more  so  than  their  elders.  Their  mother's 
character  is  one  that  is  often  met  with,  and  it  is  well  described. 
The  hero  and  heroine  argue  and  make  love,  make  love  and  argue,, 
in  a  manner  which  is  commoner  in  real  life  than  in  fiction.  One 
lleason  Why  cannot  in  any  sense  be  ranked  as  a  great  or  a 
powerful  novel ;  but  it  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  very  lifelike 
and  true  to  nature. 

The  hero  in  Dumaresq' 's  Daughter  has  a  private  income  of  y,oool. 
a  year  derived  from  patent  pills,  and  his  great  wish  is  to  be 
married  for  his  own  sake  and  not  for  that  of  his  money.  The 
object  of  his  affections  is  the  daughter  of  a  great  philosopher,  who 
finds  himself,  when  an  old  man,  with  a  richly  stored  brain  and  a 
poorly  filled  pocket.  Before  this  young  lady  he  poses  as  an  artist, 
earning  every  crumb  of  bread  which  goes  into  his  mouth  ;  nor 
does  his  assumed  poverty  prevent  her  from  falling  violently  in 
love  with  him  and  wishing  to  marry  him  ;  but  her  father  objects 
on  the  score  of  his  supposed  poverty.  Observing  that  she  has 
yielded  to  her  father's  influence,  he  flies  from  a  woman  who  he 
fancies  will  not  marry  him  because  she  thinks  he  is  not  rich  ;  yet 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  when  he  knows  that  she  has  just 
discovered  his  wealth,  he  most  inconsistently'  marries  her.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  he  might  just  as  well  have  done  so  first  as  last, 
under  these  conditions.  The  most  interesting  character  of  the 
book  is  Haviland  Dumaresq,  the  old  philosopher,  who  had  given 
up  all  prospects  of  earning  a  decent  livelihood  in  order  to  write 
his  Encyclopccdic  Philosophy,  living  first  upon  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer,  then  upon  bread  and  cheese  without  the  beer,  and  lastly  upon 
bread  without  the  cheese.  After  all  his  years  of  labour,  that  great 
work,  although  much  admired  by  learned  men,  did  not  prove  a 
financial  success,  and  the  philosopher's  great  wish  was  that  his 
daughter  should  obtain  creature  comforts  by  marrying  for  money. 
A  good  part  of  the  novel  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  siege 
and  taking  of  Khartoum  and  the  murder  of  Gordon.  The 
descriptions  of  life  in  Egypt  and  Algiers  are  good ;  but  they  are 
unduly  prolonged  and  consequently  very  tedious.  An  American 
family  is  introduced  to  enliven  the  third  volume,  and  not  alto- 
gether without  success.  Style  has  never  been  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
strongest  point.  He  tells  us  that  the  hero  "  found  Petherton  suit 
him  to  the  very  top  of  his  liking."  He  talks  about  "  the  loathly 
worm,"  and  makes  an  art-critic  in  England  say  "  over  yonder  at 
Algiers."  A  lady  is  made  to  observe  that  "  There's  our  postman's 
a  very  clever  person " ;  and  even  the  heroine,  Dumaresq's 
daughter,  herself,  says,  "  Lt 'd  look  just  sweet  hung  up  in  the  recess," 
&c.  He  has  also  tricks  of  manner  which  are  unpleasant.  For 
instance,  in  describing  the  taking  of  Khartoum,  he  begins  one 
paragraph — "  It  was  hot  work.  Linnell's  brain  reeled  with  it." 
And  three  pages  later  he  begins  another — "  The  confusion  was 
horrible.  Linnell's  brain  whirled  with  it."  Now  and  then  he 
gives  very  insufficient  reasons  for  the  actions  of  his  characters. 
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We  will  only  quote  one  example.  The  hero  makes  his  -will,  late 
at  night,  at  a  club.  When  witnesses  are  required  for  his  signa- 
ture, his  lawyer  says,  "  This  is  very  unfortunate.  It's  getting 
late,  and  there's  nobody  left  in  the  club  at  all  but  Sir  Austen 
and  the  other  man."  Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
that  there  would  be  the  servants,  and  perhaps  some  other  officials, 
in  the  club  until  it  was  closed  ?  Probably  wills  are  more  often 
witnessed  by  servants  than  by  any  other  class  of  men,  with  the 
exception  of  lawyers'  clerks. 

"  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  "  is  not  a  description 
which  promises  a  very  lively  story ;  yet  A  King  of  Tyre  is  full 
— too  full — of  "  go  "  from  beginning  to  end.  King  Hiram  is 
on  the  point  of  being  burned  alive  as  a  sacrifice  to  Baal,  when  he 
escapes  by  a  trap-door  and  a  passage  under  the  very  fiery  furnace 
itself,  hiving  from  his  enemies  by  night,  he  runs  headlong  into 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  which  he  does  not  see  until  he  tum- 
bles into  it.  He  goes  up  a  sewer,  where  his  experiences 
are  far  from  pleasant.  He  cuts  throats,  flirts,  crawls,  climbs, 
swims  for  his  life,  and  does  everything  that  he  can  do  to 
qualify  himself  as  a  hero  for  one  of  the  works  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen or  Jules  Verne.  The  author  represents  Nehemiah  as 
a  cruel  bigot,  and  Ezra  as  an  old  fanatic.  Malachi,  it  seems, 
was  more  inclined  to  go  with  the  times.  What  may  be  termed 
the  stage-properties  of  the  book  are  good  of  their  kind,  and  the 
piece  is  "  well  put  on."  It  may  be  that  it  is  rather  more  of  a 
pantomime  than  its  author  intended ;  here  and  there,  indeed,  it 
almost  approaches  the  borderland  of  screaming  farce ;  but  it 
has  its  pretty  bits,  and  occasionally  it  hears  something  of  the 
character  of  the  old  "  mystery-play."  The  nationality  of  the 
author  may  be  inferred  when  we  say  that  he  tells  us  that  "  the 
Greeks  whipped  the  Phoenicians  in  naval  battles." 

In  reviewing  a  posthumous  work,  especially  when  doing  so 
comparatively  soon  after  the  death  of  its  author,  a  critic 
is  treading  on  delicate  ground.  We  might  add  that  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  make  the  task  of  writing 
a  notice  of  a  religious  novel  by  Mary  Eleanor  Benson  excep- 
tionally difficult.  Even  a  person  who  had  never  heard  of  her 
virtues  and  self-denying  charity  could  scarcely  read  At  Sundry 
Times  and  in  Divers  Manners  without  remarking  upon  the 
internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  from  far  higher  motives 
than  the  honour  and  glory  of  its  author.  An  earnest  desire  to 
be  of  use  to  others,  especially  in  leading  them  towards  her  own 
high  religious  standard,  is  obvious  throughout  its  pages.  Judging 
from  the  prefatory  memoir,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  literary 
style  of  the  book  should  be  very  highly  praised.  In  our  opinion 
it  would  have  been  as  a  student  of  character,  more  especially  of 
feminine  character,  that  Miss  Benson,  had  she  lived,  would  have 
been  most  successful  in  her  works  of  liction. 


CERVANTES.* 

IN  this  volume  Mr.  Watts  gives  us,  re-written  in  a  more  popular 
form,  the  Life  of  Cervantes  which  he  prefixed  to  his  recent 
translation  of  Don  Quixote.  The  substantial  merits  of  this  bio- 
graphy are  already  known  and  were  commented  on  here  when  it 
first  appeared.  Mr.  Watts  has  diligently  collected  all  that  is 
known  of  Cervantes.  This  all  is,  in  truth,  though  far  less  than 
we  should  like  to  have,  still,  comparatively  speaking,  not  a  little. 
Nothing  is  more  disappointing,  nor  at  first  sight  more  puzzling, 
than  the  obscurity  of  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  letters  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  of  the  seventeenth. 
A  few  dates,  an  autobiographical  touch  here  and  there,  a  stray 
entry  in  some  treasury  roll,  is  all.  This  is  even  more  the  case 
with  the  Spaniards  than  with  our  own  men,  about  whom  so  little 
is  now  to  be  learnt.  And  yet  the  lives  of  the  painters  are  com- 
paratively well  known.  The  fact  that  the  artists  were  much 
connected  with  the  Church  and  the  Court  explains  the  difference 
to  some  extent,  but  not  wholly.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
men  of  letters  were  Churchmen,  and  Philip  IV.  at  least 
was  fond  of  their  society.  And  yet  the  life  even  of  so  con- 
spicuous a  man  as  Calderon  may  be  told  in  a  page  or  two,  though 
he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  though  he  was  long  a  courtier,  and 
died  a  Churchman.  Of  Cervantes,  however,  enough  is  known  to 
make  a  substantial  biography.  Even  in  his  case,  however,  as  in 
Spenser's,  the  exception  is  more  apparent  than  real.  If  he  had 
escaped  his  captivity  in  Algiers,  his  biography  would  have  been 
nearly  as  compendious  as  Shakspeare's.  For  all  that  portion  of  his 
life  the  evidence  is  solid ;  but  for  the  rest,  what  is  matter  of 
knowledge  bears  a  small  proportion  to  what  is  little  better  than 
guesswork.  Mr.  Watts  has  very  carefully  collected  all  that  re- 
search has  discovered  or  luck  has  preserved.  We  observe  with 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Watts,  breaking  away  from  the  bad  tradition 
of  Cervantistas,  who  for  some  mysterious  reason  are  a  very  ill- 
tempered  race,  can  write  of  fellow-students  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  differ  from  him  with  politeness.  He  argues  the  question 
with  Mr.  Ormsby  temperately  enough.  It  is  doubtless  because 
Cervantes  inspires  so  much  affection  in  his  biographers  that  they 
become  so  fierce  with  one  another  over  more  or  less  imaginary 
wrongs  to  the  memory  of  their  hero.  We  shall  not  again  enter 
into  the  question  between  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Ormsby,  which  is 
whether  too  much  has  not  been  made  (by  his  biographers  rather 
than  himself)  of  the  outrage  done  to  Cervantes  by  the  publication 
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of  the  spurious  second  part  of  Don  Quixote.  Mr.  Watts  is  in  the 
right  in  thinking  that  Cervantes  did  not  ill  to  be  angry  with  what 
was  not  only  a  supercherie  Htteraire,  but  a  gross  personal  attack. 

When  we  differ  with  Mr.  Watts — which  we  desire  to  do 
with  every  possible  respect — it  is  when,  in  our  opinion,  he  asks 
for  better  bread  than  can  be  made  out  of  the  wheat  supplied 
him — asks,  that  is,  from  his  evidence  more  than  it  can  give  him. 
It  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  rash  in  him  to  say  that  the  sincerity 
of  Cervantes's  religious  belief  did  not  imply  approval  of  the 
Inquisition.    The  antecedent  probability  in  the  case  of  any  man 
is  that  he  held  the  beliefs  of  his  time  and  country.    Now,  in 
the  sixteenth  century  there  were  very  few  or  none,  in  any 
country,   who   did  not  hold   it  the   duty  of  the   State  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  faith.    The  Spaniards  were  proud 
of  the  Inquisition,  because  it  was  by  far  the  most  effective  piece 
of  machinery  ever  invented  for  that  suppression  of  heresy  which 
the  whole  sixteenth  century,  Protestant,  Anglican,  or  Roman, 
Catholic,  held  to  be  a  good  and  pious  work.    For  our  part,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Cervantes  felt  about  it  as  other  Spaniards  felt. 
The  contrary  opinion  is  due  to  conscious  or  unconscious  un- 
willingness to  think  that  so  good  a  man  could  admire  so  bad  a 
thing.    Unfortunately,  very  good  men  have  upheld  and  have 
loved  much  that  the  world  has  ended  by  finding  detestable. 
Neither  can  we  see  any  evidence  for  Mr.  Watts's  opinion  that 
Cervantes  disliked  Philip  II.,  and  always  spoke  of  him  with  a 
touch  of  sarcasm.    As  he  was  at  heart  a  soldier,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  preferred  a  ruler  of  the  stamp  of  Charles  V. ;  but  that 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  feeling  towards  his  King  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Mr.  Watts.    On  one  point  Mr.  Watts  appears  to 
us  to  have  erected  an  imposing  structure  of  supposition  on  a  very 
narrow  basis  of  fact.    He  has  convinced  himself  that  Lope  de 
Vega  hated  and  envied  Cervantes,  did  him  all  the  damage  he 
could,  and,  finally,   either   actually  wrote   or  caused  to  he 
written  the  spurious  second  part  of  Don  Quixote.     Lope  de 
Vega  is,  in  fact,  the  villain  of  the  melodrama.    He  follows 
Cervantes  in  pastoral  and  comedy  writing,  filching  his  popularity. 
One  gathers  even  that  he  endeavoured  to  set  the  Inquisition  at 
his  enemy.    On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  without  provocation, 
for  the  preface  to  Don  Quixote  and  the  famous  passage  about  the 
comedy  in  the  first  part  were  designed  to  poke  fun  at  the  great 
Lope,  whence  much  wrath  on  the  part  of  that  wicked  man  and 
his  myrmidons.    The  evidence  for  all  this  seems  to  us  very  in- 
sufficient.   Mr.  Watts's  theory  is  not,  to  begin  with,  very  honour- 
able to  Cervantes,  who  always  spoke  highly  of  Lope  by  name.  If 
he  talked  at  him  in  the  preface,  that  was  rather  mean.    We  do 
not  believe  he  did.    The  parade  of  cheap  erudition  which  the 
preface  makes  fun  of  was  a  common  fault  of  the  time  and  not  at 
all  peculiar  to  Lope.    As  for  the  passage  about  the  comedy,  it  is 
a  trifle  obscure.    One  would  like  to  know  what  Cervantes  meant 
by  a  regular  piece.    Was  it  the  Senecan  model  which  the  French 
were  already  following,  and  which  was  equally  represented  in 
Spanish  literature  ?    If  it  was  not  that,  the  phrase  is  meaning- 
less.   If  it  was,  then  Cervantes  was,  as  far  as  Spain  was  con- 
cerned, on  the  side  of  the  pedants  against  a  national,  vigorous, 
and  brilliant  development  of  dramatic  literature.    Mr.  Watts's 
theory  of  Lope's  conduct  is  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  based  on 
anything  better  than  perhapses,  and  arbitrary  attribution  of 
motives.    It  is  easy  to  say  he  must  have  meant  this  or  that,  but 
such  guesses  are  not  evidence.    Towards  Lope  himself  Mr. 
Watts's  attitude  seems  to  us  entirely  uncritical.    Lope  de  Vega 
did,  after  all,  give  its  final  form  to  one  of  the  original  dramatic 
literatures  of  the  world,  which,  maugre  the  beards  of  all  the 
Cervantistas  who  ever  scolded,  was  a  feat  not  greatly  inferior  to 
the  writing  of  Don  Quixote. 


EXPERIENCES  IN  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA.* 

WE  could  congratulate  Mr.  Parke  on  several  things  in  or 
about  his  book — its  good  temper,  its  good  taste  (for  the 
presence  of  some  rather  appalling  details  of  physical  nastiness 
may  be  forgiven  to  a  medico),  its  exact  scientific  details  without 
pedantry,  and  its  lively  readableness  without  any  attempt  at 
literary  art.  The  ancients  however,  we  think,  would  have  con- 
gratulated him  most  of  all  on  the  good  luck  which  has  separated 
its  appearance  by  six  months  from  the  appearances  of  the  batch  of 
controversial,  or  semi-controversial,  treatises  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Parke  himself  has,  with  much  judgment,  avoided  controversial 
matter  almost  wholly,  and  that  without  any  weak  or  paltry 
"  shying"  of  dangerous  ground.  As  to  Mr.  Stanley,  he  is  frank, 
but  not  copious.  He  admits  that  his  chief  was  grudging  of 
praise  ;  that  his  language  to  his  subordinates  was  not  that  which  a 
gentleman  uses  to,  or  expects  from,  gentlemen ;  that  he  had  the 
specially  awkward  habits  of  requiring  impossible  tasks  from  them 
and  of  backing  up  complainers  against  them  ;  that  he  "  lectures  us 
frequently,"  the  lectures  being  garnished  with  little  tags  of  moral 
and  quotation.  But,  like  most  others  of  Mr.  Stanley's  personal 
followers  who  have  not  come  to  open  loggerheads  with  him,  he 
seems  to  pardon  almost  everything  to  the  man's  indomitable  will, 
and  the  strange  compound  of  pluck  and  luck  which  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  the  very  hardest  tasks.  Of  the  ill-fated  rear 
column  and  its  misfortunes  he  knew  nothing  directly.    As  for  its 
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officers,  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Troup,  little  of  Mr.  Bonny,  while 
he  saw  Mr.  Ward  once.  Of  Major  Barttelot,  whom  he  knew 
very  well,  he  protests  that  there  is  no  bad  thing  to  say,  except 
that  he  had  a  violent  temper  and  a  most  unlucky  dislike  to 
niggers.  Of  Mr.  Jameson  he  has  no  bad  thing  at  all  to  say,  and 
protests  as  energetically  as  possible  against  the  idea  of  his  having 
done  anything  disgraceful. 

But  there  are  two  passages  in  his  book  which  may  have 
escaped  hasty  critics,  and  which  might  very  well  escape  any 
victim  of  the  evil  modern  practice  of  setting  a  reviewer  down 
to  a  book  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  pages,  and  expecting 
him  to  deliver  judgment  on  it  in  an  hour  or  two.  Mr.  Parke, 
with  Captain  Nelson  and  Mr.  Stairs,  had  to  endure  at  Fort  Bodo 
a  detention  less  anxious,  but  not  much  less  galling,  than  that  of 
their  less  fortunate  comrades  at  Yambuya.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  they  got  on  excellently  together,  and  each  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  fair  hand  with  natives.  But  we  should  like  those 
who  have  shaken  the  head  over  the  tragedy  of  Banalya  to  read 
the  two  passages  in  which  Mr.  Parke  tells  how  the  three  friends 
very  nearly  quarrelled  about  two  onions ;  and  we  should  still 
more  like  them  to  read  another  and  more  important  passage  at 
p.  252  about  a  certain  row  between  the  commandant  of  Fort 
Bodo  and  a  man  named  Fathel  Wadi  Hadi,  Mr.  Stairs  having 
struck  the  man  with  an  iron-spiked  stick.  Remember  all  the 
capital  that  has  been  made  of  Major  Bartteiot's  carrying  a  similar 
weapon ;  and  then  imagine  what  might  have  happened  but  for 
good  luck,  and  what  might  have  been  said  by  an  evil-disposed 
tale-bearer  if  it  had  happened  ! 

And  so  no  more  of  a  miserable  subject.  Mr.  Parke  is  equally 
discreet,  but  perhaps  to  those  who  can  see  a  church  by  daylight 
equally  luminous,  on  the  causes  of  Emin's  breaking  away  from 
his  "  rescuers  "  ;  and  men  of  sense  will  be  thankful  to  him,  if 
lovers  of  tittle-tattle  grumble.  But  the  main  subject  of  his  book 
— the  subject  at  least  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  his  pages — is  the 
actual  business  of  the  expedition,  and  that  large  part  of  it  which 
more  directly  concerned  him  as  its  medical  officer.  Mr.  Stanley 
cannot  be  said  to  have  passed  lightly  over  the  sufferings 
of  himself  and  his  men  ;  but  this  present  account,  delivered 
without  a  touch  of  journalese  or  lecturese,  without  any  exag- 
geration of  any  kind,  and  with  abundant  justitication  of  medical 
detail,  is  much  more  appalling.  How  far  these  sufferings  might 
have  been  obviated  or  alleviated  by  more  thoughtful  provision 
is  one  of  the  polemical  questions  of  which  Mr.  Parke  says  little 
or  nothing.  It  certainly  would  seem  that,  without  seriously 
curtailing  the  ammunition  carried  for  a  good  pasha,  half  a  dozen 
sixty-pound  loads  might  have  been  occupied  with  preserved  meats 
to  the  enormous  benefit  of  the  white  officers.  For  a  sixty-pound  load 
means,  after  allowing  for  package,  nearly  a  half-pound  ration  a  day 
for  four  months.  Starvation,  however,  was  almost  the  least  of 
the  ills  into  the  inheritance  of  which  the  flesh  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  entered.  Mr.  Parke  enumerates,  with  a  pleasing  mixture 
of  Irish  vivacity  and  scientific  coolness,  the  hornets,  the  ticks, 
the  jiggers,  and  all  the  other  insect  fiends  that  persecuted  the 
expedition.  He  describes  the  devices  of  human  foes — the  ex- 
tremely ingenious  and  diabolical  variety  of  caltrops  which  would 
pierce  your  foot,  your  leg,  or  occasionally  your  stomach,  being 
neatly  placed  in  spots  where  it  was  almost  impossible  either  to 
avoid  or  to  tread  on  them  lightly,  and  which  had  a  workmanlike 
contrivance  for  breaking  off  short  when  well  in.  Nothing  but  Mr. 
Parke's  own  courageous  and  instant  application  of  the  world-old 
remedy  of  sucking  the  wound  seems  to  have  saved  Mr.  Stairs 
from  the  poisoned  arrows  which  were  fatal  in  every  other  case 
where  they  entered  deeply.  He  was  rewarded.  Everybody 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  real  composition  of  arrow- 
poison.  Mr.  Parke,  however,  happened  to  buy  a  pigmy  woman, 
to  whom  he  was  kind,  and  who  at  last  gathered  the  ingredients 
in  the  forest  itself  and  gave  them  to  him,  so  that  the  authorities 
at  home  have  been  able  to  identify  them  thoroughly.  Besides  star- 
vation, insects,  and  human  foes,  a  crowd  of  diseases  waited  on  the 
adventurers,  partly  due  to  bad  water  and  the  filthy  habits  of 
their  native  companions,  partly  the  sheer  result  of  the  climate. 
Mr.  Parke  holds,  as  other  experienced  travellers  have  done  before 
him,  that  no  man  can  ever  dare  the  direct  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun,  and  then  meet  a  gust  of  cold  wind  in  these  regions,  without 
the  risk,  rising  to  something  like  a  certainty,  if  prophylactics  are 
not  used,  of  fever.  The  record  of  "  So-and-so's  temperature  1050," 
"  So-and  -so  very  feverish,"  and  the  like,  is  almost  constant. 
Medicine  fortunately  was  not  lacking  if  food  was,  and  quinine  in 
hundred-grain  doses,  whole  bottles  of  Warburg's  Tincture,  injec- 
tions of  pilocarpine,  and  so  forth,  seem  to  have  been  thrown  in 
with  heroic  daring,  and  by  no  means  without  good  effect.  Clothes, 
too,  partly  by  wear  and  tear,  partly  by  the  carelessness  or  dis- 
honesty of  servants,  became  wofully  scarce,  and  there  is  real 
pathos  in  Mr.  Parke's  account  how  he  handed  a  pair  of  scarlet 
breeches  given  him  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  his  poor  little  pigmy  when 
she  had  to  be  left  behind  (she  wore  them  not  as  breeches,  but  as 
protection  for  her  head  and  neck  from  the  sun),  and  sacrificed  his 
own  last  pair  of  pyjamas  as  bandages  for  his  patients.  All  these 
things  does  he  tell  right  pleasantly,  and  with  singularly  little 
gall  in  his  ink.  He  is,  indeed,  less  "favourable  to  the  Zanzibaris 
than  some  other  writers,  and  he  is  almost  violent  (though  very 
excusably  so)  in  speaking  of  t  he  greed  and  inhumanity  of  the  Arabs, 
or  rather  the  Manyuema,  in  whose  power  he  and  Captain  Nelson 
were  for  some  time  left  at  Ipoto  during  Mr.  Stanley's  absence. 
On  one  point  of  great  interest,  the  question  whether,  by  means  of 
Ugarrowa  and  Kilonga  Longa,  Tippoo  Tib  and  the  other  chiefs  on 


the  Congo  did  really  know  of  Stanley's  whereabouts  and  doings, 
while  they  pretended  ignorance  to  Barttelot,  and  played  fast  and 
loose  with  him,  Mr.  Parke  has  nothing  to  say.  But  it  is  not 
the  least  merit  of  a  man  who  writes  to  say  nothing  when  he 
knows  nothing,  and  this  merit,  with  the  other  of  saying  clearly 
and  pleasantly  what  he  does  know,  is  conspicuous  in  his  book. 

The  two  parts  of  the  expedition  of  which  Mr.  Parke  is  the  sole 
firsthand  historian  hitherto  were,  if  not  the  most  exciting,  not 
the  least  remarkable  parts  of  it.  The  first  was  the  miserable- 
sojourn  at  the  Arab-Manyuema  settlement  of  Ipoto,  where,  when 
the  worst  of  the  forest  had  been  passed,  Mr.  Stanley  left  Mr. 
Parke  with  a  certain  number  of  invalids,  where  he  was  joined 
after  a  time  by  Captain  Nelson  from  the  yet  more  dismal 
"  Starvation  Camp,"  and  where  the  two  dragged  out  a  wretched 
existence,  plundered  and  insufficiently  fed  by  the  minor  chiefs  of 
the  slave-raiders,  with  whom  Mr.  Stanley  had  engaged  to  main- 
tain them  till,  first,  the  arrival  of  the  chief  Kilonga  Longa 
improved  matters  somewhat,  and  then  Lieutenant  Stairs  brought 
them  off  to  the  main  body  at  Fort  Bodo.  The  second  was  the 
much  longer  stay  of  Nelson,  Stairs,  and  Parke  at  the  place  last 
named,  while  Mr.  Stanley  went  back  to  ascertain  what  had  become 
of  the  rear  column. 

Than  the  first,  few  more  wretched  stories  can  be  imagined. 
The  position  was  an  uncomfortable  one  enough,  even  indepen- 
dently of  health  and  comfort ;  for  the  two  white  officers  and  the 
handful  of  starved  Zanzibaris  were  a  kind  of  pledge  for  the 
supplies,  meagre  as  they  were,  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  got  from 
the  slave-traders.  Mr.  Parke  clearly  thought  and  frankly  says- 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  others.  Captain  Nelson 
was  a  living  skeleton,  and  most  of  the  Zanzibaris  the  same.  The 
Arab  chiefs  did  nothing  but  grumble  at  having  to  supply  food 
and  sponge  for  presents,  their  Manyuema  followers  laid  perpetual 
wait  to  steal,  and  once,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  impudence  and 
innocence,  actually  set  fire  to  the  ammunition  store  that  they 
might  have  a  chance  of  looting.  Mr.  Parke  had  a  severe  attack 
of  blood-poisoning,  and  Captain  Nelson  was  at  death's  door 
all  the  time,  while  the  village  was  a  sink  of  filth,  animate 
and  inanimate.  Once  five  men  had  two  onions  and  a  "  cup ;r 
(about  half  a  pound)  of  rice  for  their  joint  day's  ration.  But 
the  philosophic  doctor  sold  all  that  he  had  for  food,  cured 
himself  by  cutting  himself  about  like  a  priest  of  Baal,  and 
filled  up  the  spare  time  with  a  study  of  bacteriology,  till  at  last 
Kilonga  Longa  turned  up  and  showed  himself  rather  (not  much), 
less  of  a  Turk  than  his  underlings.  The  second  detention,  at 
Fort  Bodo,  was  less  miserable,  but  gave  greater  scope  for  action. 
Its  white  occupants  were  in  no  very  different  position  from  that 
of  the  rear-guard.  They  had  not,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of 
treacherous  Arab  neighbours ;  but  they  were  far  less  well 
provided,  they  had  no  highway  to  civilization  close  at  hand  as  a. 
last  resort,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the  great  danger  that  their 
men  had  already  tasted  plenty  on  the  Albert  Nyanza,  which  they 
knew  to  be  at  no  great  distance,  and  were  very  likely  to  desert. 
In  their  six-months'  sojourn,  however,  they  did  (Lieutenant 
Stairs  being  chief  and  Captain  Nelson  second  in  command)  thing9 
which  may  be  described  as  peacefully  but  really  great.  They 
varied  their  at  first  scanty  food  in  every  possible  way,  planted 
and  sowed  corn  and  other  things,  managed  to  get  fish  occasionally, 
and  locusts  and  ants  often,  and  generally  improved  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  a  way  which  not  only  kept  them  fairly  rationed 
after  a  time,  but  provided  good  food  for  Mr.  Stanley's  column 
when  they  arrived.  And  to  this  dull  work,  as  to  other  livelier, 
Mr.  Parke  seems  to  have  brought  invariable  cheerfulness,  tireless, 
energy,  and  pluck  unconquerable.  We  will  hope  that  the  Army 
Medical  Department  has  five  hundred  good  as  he  ;  but  if  it  has,  :'it 
is  a  lucky  department. 


GUSTAVE  DORE.* 

THE  late  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold's  Life  of  Gustave  Dor6 
naturally  brings  to  mind  an  earlier  biography  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  artist,  for  which  Dore  supplied  a  characteristic  design. 
To  Jerrold's  Life  of  George  Cruikshank,  first  published  nine 
years  ago,  was  prefixed  a  thoroughly  Dore-like  picture  of  the 
"  Gin  Fiend,"  in  which  that  personage  was  represented  seated 
moodily,  and  with  outstretched  wings,  on  the  side  of  a  gigantic 
bottle.  The  book,  in  two  volumes,  was  admirably  illustrated, 
though  it  has  scarcely  taken  rank  as  the  final  Life  of  Cruikshank, 
which  masterpiece,  it  is  to  be  feared — in  the  silence  of  Cruik- 
shank's  representatives — is  not  likely  soon  to  see  the  light.  But, 
as  the  biographer  of  Dore,  Mr.  Jerrold,  in  many  respects, 
possessed  peculiar  qualifications.  Not  only  was  he  more  minutely 
familiar  with  France  and  Frenchmen  than  it  is  often  given  to 
Englishmen  to  be,  but  he  had  enjoyed  the  exceptional  advantage 
of  a  close  friendship  with  the  subject  of  his  book — a  friendship 
which  had  given  him  opportunities  for  studying  him  at  all  times. 
The  posthumous  volume  now  put  forth  by  Messrs.  Allen  has, 
therefore,  definite  claims  upon  the  reader ;  and,  if  it  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  valuable  Catalogue  des  Dessius,  Aquarelles 
et  Estampes  de  Gustave  DorS,  issued  at  Paris  in  1885  by 
the  Cercle  de  la  Librairie,  would  practically  include  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  due  appreciation  of  the  artist's  work  and 

*  Life  of  Gustave  Dore.  By  the  late  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  138; 
Illustrations  from  original  Drawings  by  Dore'.  London:  Allen  &.  Co. 
1891. 
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story.  The  story,  in  the  main,  is  an  extremely  sad  one.  Gustave 
Dot6  was  a  book-illustrator  of  the  highest  gifts.  His  fecundity 
was  prodigious  ;  his  imagination  and  his  fancy  apparently  un- 
limited; his  energy  and  his  industry  untiring.  He  drew  almost 
from  his  cradle,  and,  like  Cruikshank,  was  earning  a  living  in 
his  boyhood.  But  this  supremacy  was  not  enough.  He,  whom 
his  publishers  advertised  to  have  "  taught  himself  drawing 
without  a  master,  and  without  classical  studies,"  aspired  also 
to  be  a  painter,  vast,  grandiose — a  coverer  of  huge  canvases — 
a  conceiver  of  the  sublimest  subjects.  His  success,  even  here, 
was  remarkable,  but  his  limitations  were  also  manifest.  The 
public  who  welcomed  his  illustrations,  the  academic  critics  of 
the  Salon,  declined  to  accept — they  were  even  disdainful  of — his 
more  ambitious  compositions.  They  had  accepted  the  Contes 
Drolatiques  and  the  Legende  du  Juif  Errant  ;  they  accepted 
Atala  and  Don  Quichotte  ;  they  accepted  the  Inferno  and 
Paradise  Lost.  But  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  "  Tapis 
Vert  "  and  the  "  Death  of  Rizzio " — upon  the  "  Triumph  of 
Christianity "  and  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Prajtorium."  In  Eng- 
land, less  aesthetically  hidebound,  more  tolerant  of  uneonvention- 
ality,  the  artist  found  a  certain  consolation,  though  even  here 
he  was  not  welcomed  without  reserve.  Hence  a  sense  of  wrong 
that  soured  and  embittered  years  which  might  have  been  years 
of  placid  prosperity.  "  II  souffrait  horriblement  de  ne  pas  etre 
compris,"  said  M.  Dumas  at  his  grave,  and  he  died  the  death  of 
all  passionate  workers  who  feverishly  expend  themselves  in  a 
hopeless  cause.  "  Je  suis  perdu,"  he  said  to  his  servant,  after  his 
last  seizure;  "j'ai  trop  travailli?." 

The  life  of  a  man  whose  "  days  were  passed  in  walks  from 
home  to  the  studio,  and  from  the  studio  home  again,  with  occa- 
sional holidays  in  London,  the  Alps,  the  Vosges,  or  the  Pyrenees," 
does  not  offer  much  varied  material  to  the  biographer.  But  from 
the  time  when  as  a  child  DortS  got  his  first  box  of  colours  and 
painted  a  hen  Veronese  green,  Mr.  Jerrold  has  accumulated  a 
number  of  traits  and  stories  which  exemplify  his  vivacity,  his 
energy,  his  indefatigable  industry,  and,  until  the  war  and  his  own 
disappointments  had  saddened  his  nature,  his  unconquerable  spirit 
of  fun.  Some  of  these  anecdotes  are  humorously  characteristic. 
"  Even  in  the  salon,"  says  his  biographer,  "  I  have  seen  him,  in  a 
burst  of  animal  spirits,  cast  his  violin  [he  was  a  capable  musician] 
or  his  pencil  aside,  and  stand  upon  his  head  upon  the  sofa,  to  the 
stupefaction  of  any  grave  visitors  who  might  be  present.  His 
mother,  half-cross  and  half-laughing,  would  go  to  him  and  pull 
him  down  by  his  coat."  The  painter  of  the  "  Famille  du  Saltim- 
banque,"  it  should  be  noted,  was  himself  almost  an  amateur  acrobat, 
to  whom  all  feats  of  the  gymnasium  came  naturally;  and  he  was 
never  tired  of  exhibiting  his  proficiency.  "  Sometimes,  at  mid- 
night, when  he  accompanied  us  to  the  street,  he  would  execute 
feats  of  strength  on  the  horizontal  iron  bar  that  held  the  gates." 
He  carried  his  superabundant  energy  into  everything,  even  his 
art  discussions.  It  must  have  been  amusing,  when  it  was  not 
•dangerous,  to  see  the  "  wit-combats "  between  him  and  Gautier, 
whose  majestic  calm  was  once  stung  into  threatening  to  break  a 
soup-tureen  upon  the  head  of  the  exasperating  gamin  de  genie. 
With  Dalloz,  his  lifelong  friend,  he  actually  once  came  to  stone- 
throwing  : — 

It  was  in  the  mountains,  and  Dore  took  a  stone  and  emphasized  a  remark 
by  casting  it  in  the  direction  of  Dalloz.  They  were  both  getting  angry. 
Dalloz  replied  sharply  with  another  stone.  Ami  thus  began  a  furious 
pelting,  each  combatant  dodging  behind  a  rock.  One  of  their  companions 
rushed  forward  to  put  an  end  to  the  fight ;  whereupon  the  two  turned  upon 
the  peacemaker.  But,  in  a  minute,  they  both  perceived  the  absurdity  of 
this  ;  and  the  battle  ended  with  general  shouts  of  laughter. 

Like  Hogarth,  like  Cruikshank,  with  both  of  whom  he  has 
affinities,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate,  Dore"  appears 
to  have  suffered  chiefly  from  the  marvellous  precocity,  rapidity, 
and  fertility  of  his  talent.  He  began  to  draw  instinctively 
and  without  tuition,  and  he  consequently  never  learned  to 
discipline  his  powers,  or  even  to  gauge  their  extent,  as  he 
might  have  done  had  he  subjected  himself  early  to  judicious 
training.  "  For  energy,  force,  superabundance,  originality, 
sparkle,  and  gloomy  grandeur,  I  know  only  one  equal  to  him," 
says  M.  Taine,  and  he  instances  Tintoretto.  But  he  adds : — "  All 
that  Dore'  wanted  was  to  have  been  born  in  a  good  atmosphere, 
and  to  have  drawn  for  twelve  to  twenty  years  in  a  thorough 
studio,  or  academy."  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  truth.  Notwith- 
standing his  "N<5ophyte,"  his  "Famille  du  Saltimbanque,"  his 
vast  Scriptural  pieces  ;  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  statue 
of  Dumas,  it  is  probable  that,  for  this  reason,  his  more  ambi- 
tious works  will  always  excite  wonder  rather  than  admiration. 
But  as  a  designer  of  unexampled  invention,  facility,  and  re- 
source— as  the  illustrator  of  Dante  and  Milton  and  Ariosto,  of 
Rabelais  and  Cervantes  and  La  Fontaine  and  Perrault,  his  origi- 
nality can  never  be  questioned,  nor  his  distinction  be  a  matter  of 
dispute. 


STAR  GROUPS.* 

rriHE  distances  of  the  stars  made,  indeed,  as  Kepler  said,  a 
J-  "  big  pill "  for  the  first  Copernicans  to  swallow.  Bigger 
even  than  they  supposed.  Our  sun's  next  neighbours  lie  vastly 
beyond  the  limit  of  nearness  established  for  them  by  that  fixity, 

f  *  St^rTyGrm'Ps:  a  Student's  Guide  to  the  Constellations.  By  J.  Ellard 
<bore,  f.K.A.S.    London :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1891. 


as  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from  the  widely-travelling  earth, 
which  appeared  so  staggering  a  fact  to  the  innovating  astronomers 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  For  the  progress  of  research 
has,  so  far,  continually  tended  to  deepen  the  sense  of  our  isolation 
in  space.  Yet  the  demonstrable,  if  inconceivable,  remoteness  of 
the  stars,  while  threatening  to  baffle  inquiry  into  their  nature, 
has  added  enormously  to  their  importance.  The  lesser  lights  of 
the  firmament  were  already,  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  perceived 
to  be  only  seemingly  small,  and  might  be  presumed  to  be  only 
seemingly  fixed.  The  problem  of  the  universe  dilated,  as  one 
consequence  of  admitting  the  earth's  annual  revolutions,  and  its 
fascination  grew. 

And  it  has  continued  to  grow.  Superstition  no  longer  con- 
nects momentous  events  with  celestial  configurations ;  the  shining 
zodiacal  mansions  are  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  the  flittings  of  the 
planets  through  them  well-nigh  unheeded ;  seamen  and  herds- 
men dispense  with  starry  indexes  to  the  points  of  the  compass, 
or  the  seasons  of  the  year  ;  but  stellar  science,  legitimated  in  its 
rights,  and  emancipated  from  illusion,  negligent  wholly  of  its  old 
prognosticatory  office,  and  attentive,  in  a  merely  subordinate 
degree,  to  utilitarian  demands,  advances  unceasingly,  conquering 
new  realms,  exciting  fresh  interest,  and  deepening  wonder,  while 
encouraging  research.  "  The  process  of  the  suns "  has,  in  the 
matter  of  human  relations  with  them,  not  been  in  vain. 

The  multiplication  of  explanatory  books  on  the  subject  was 
hence  to  be  expected,  and  has  not  failed  to  occur.  It  should 
indeed  be  welcomed  as  the  means  both  of  meeting  and  stimulating 
a  praiseworthy  demand  for  knowledge  of  the  highest  kind.  The 
unpretending  work  before  us,  if  it  goes  a  very  little  way,  takes 
the  right  direction.  It  professes  no  more  than  to  aid  in  the 
visual  identification  of  the  stars.  This,  the  making  of  their 
personal  acquaintance,  should  logically  precede  the  improving  of 
it,  yet  is  unfortunately  much  neglected.  Clocks  and  watches 
have  abolished  all  necessity,  in  civilized  countries,  for  consulting 
the  inlaid  dial-plate  of  the  sky,  savage  intimacy  with  which  has 
accordingly  been  in  large  measure  annulled  by  refined  incurious- 
ness.  Not  every  one  that  is  learned  in  letters  knows  as  much 
practical  astronomy  as  the  "  First  Carrier  "  at  Rochester.  The 
position  of  Charles's  Wain  relative  to  a  given  chimney  tells 
remarkably  little  to  most  men  of  business  as  to  their  chance  of 
catching  a  morning  train.  Perhaps  some  might  even  be  puzzled 
to  distinguish  that  most  tritely  familiar — to  Northern  folk — of 
all  the  constellations,  called,  by  the  way,  in  America,  presumably 
on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  the  "  dipper" ;  its  exemption 
from  the  necessity  of  dipping,  either  into  the  sea  or  below  the 
horizon,  being  of  prehistoric  notoriety. 

If  such  there  be,  let  them  by  all  means  procure  Mr.  Gore's 
little  maps,  and  con,  with  their  ready  assistance,  the  rich  devices 
embroidering  "  Night's  sable  mantle."  There  are  in  all  thirty  of 
them  showing  stars  to  the  sixth  magnitude — the  usual  naked-eye 
limit — and  each  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  commentary,  adapted  to 
facilitate  recognition  and  bring  to  notice  objects  of  especial 
interest.  These  have  been  most  judiciously  selected,  and  selection 
was  difficult  where  the  crowd  of  deserving  competitors  for  men- 
tion was  so  great.  The  better  our  sidereal  surroundings  come  to 
be  known,  the  more  inexhaustible  their  variety  appears.  Each 
star  of  the  many  millions  disclosed  by  large  telescopes  is  possibly 
the  centre  of  a  world,  embryo  or  effete ;  it  is  certainly  no  mere 
cut-and-dried  specimen  of  a  cosmical  species,  but  an  individual 
apart,  unique  in  composition,  circumstances,  and  in  destination, 
if  not  in  history,  albeit  conforming  to  a  general  type,  and  owning 
affinities  more  or  less  close  with  other  cosmical  masses.  The 
very  Pleiades,  though  palpably  members  of  one  immediate 
family,  and  sharers  so  far  of  a  common  destiny,  display  highly 
suggestive  spectral  differences  worthy  of  the  closest  investiga- 
tion. Our  sun,  it  is  true,  finds  a  chemical  counterpart  in 
Capella.  In  position,  in  number,  in  sharpness  or  diffuseness,  in 
relative  intensity,  the  prismatic  lines  characterizing  the  two 
objects  agree.  Nevertheless,  the  star  emits  fully  one  hundred 
and  seventy  times  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  since  it  can  scarcely 
shine — as  can  be  inferred  from  the  similarity  of  its  spectrum — 
with  a  very  different  intrinsic  luminosity,  we  may  safely  conclude 
it  to  be  at  least  two  thousand  times  more  bulky  and  massive. 
If,  then,  Capella  maintains  a  household  of  planets,  their  circula- 
tion must  be, for  equal  distances,  forty-eight  times  as  rapid  as  that 
of  the  solar  dependent  globes.  The  earth,  for  instance,  could  only 
preserve,  in  that  distant  system,  a  position  equivalent  to  its  actual 
one,  by  sweeping  round  its  orbit  at  the  portentous  rate  of  nine 
hundred  miles  a  second.  Formidable,  indeed,  is  the  potency  as  a 
ruling  and  illuminating  centre,  of  our  sun's  sister  orb.  We  are 
fortunate  in  being  subject  to  a  milder  sway. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  merely  repeat  our  recommendation  to 
beginners  of  Mr.  Gore's  latest  work.  The  simplicity  of  its  aim 
enhances  its  usefulness.  For  the  purpose  of  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  "  midnight  pomp  "  of  the  heavens,  nothing  could  be  better 
than  a  set  of  delineations  averaging  scarcely  twenty  square  inches 
in  area,  and  including  nothing  that  cannot  at  once  be  identified. 
We  have  observed  only  one  erroneous  statement.  It  is  that  61 
Cygni  is  "  the  nearest  of  all  the  stars  in  the  Northern  hemisphere, 
as  far  as  we  know  at  present."  But  a  seventh  magnitude  star  in 
the  Great  Bear  (Lalande  21,185),  measured  by  Winnecke  in 
1872,  would  seem  to  be  less  remote  by,  at  any  rate,  half,  and 
perhaps  by  a  whole  year  of  light-travel ;  that  is  to  say,  by  some 
billions  of  miles — a  gap  in  space  of  no  mean  dimensions.  Our 
author  is  discreet  in  saying  that  61  Cygni  is  only  "suspected  to 
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be  a  binary."  For,  according  to  Mr.  Burnham's  latest  determi- 
nations, the  members  of  tbe  pair  progress  along  parallel  lines, 
giving  no  more  symptoms  of  mutual  revolution  than  did,  in  1852, 
the  disrupted  fragments  of  Biela's  shattered  comet. 


THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD.* 

EACH  of  the  twenty-one  colleges  of  Oxford  has  its  history 
written  in  a  separate  chapter  of  this  volume  by  one  of  its 
past  or  present  members.    The  chapters  are  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  according  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  each 
college.    We  cannot  agree  in  the  decision  of  the  editor,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Clark,  that  University  and  Balliol  have  a  right  to  precede 
Merton ;  for,  as  is  quite  clear  from  the  accounts  given  here  of  the 
three  colleges,  Merton  College  was  founded  in  1264,  and  moved 
to  Oxford  in  1274,  when  it  received  a  new  set  of  statutes,  which, 
as  the  Warden  says,  "  are  justly  regarded  as  the  archetype  of  the 
college  system  not  only  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  in  that 
of  Cambridge,"  while  University  College  can  scarcely  claim  an 
older  foundation  than  1280,  or  Balliol  than  1282,  and  both  were 
for  some  time  so  much  under  the  government  of  the  University 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  independent  existence 
until  many  years  after  their  first  statutes  were  drawn  up.  Mr. 
Clark  has,  on  the  whole,  been  fortunate  in  his  contributors.  They 
have  all  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  access  to  unpublished 
original  authorities  ;  most  of  them  must  have  devoted  much  time 
to  their  work,  and  they  have  generally  succeeded  in  presenting 
the  result  of  their  researches  in  a  readable  form.     Nor  could 
they  have  worked   under  a  better  editor  than  Mr.   Clark ; 
for,  apart  from  the  value  which  his  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  University  at  large,  already  exhibited  in  his  work  for 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society,  adds  to  these  papers,  he  has 
set  forth  the  main  characteristics  of  the  history  of  each  Col- 
lege in  a  short  preface,  which  forms  the  best  possible  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  ensuing  chapters.    He  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  contributors  to  write  mainly  on  the  same 
plan.    They  generally  give  an  account  more  or  less  full  of  the 
foundation  of  their  respective  Colleges,  their  growth  or  decline 
in  material  prosperity,  the  changes  in  their  constitutions,  and  the 
most  notable  crises  in  their  histories,  illustrating  their  narratives 
from  contemporary  records  of  various  kinds,  and  by  notices  of  the 
more  eminent  members  of  the  Colleges  on  which  they  are  severally 
writing.    In  one  respect  the  editorial  plan  seems  open  to  ob- 
jection ;  Colleges  which  have  previously  found  an  historian 
are  |here  treated  more  briefly  than  the  rest,  and  this  gives 
the  volume  before  us  a  certain  want  of  proportion.    Nor  are 
the  contributors'  papers  by  any  means  of  equal  value.     In  our 
opinion  the  most  satisfactory  of  them  are  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole's 
"  Balliol  College,"  a  remarkably  clear,  well-arranged,  and  interest- 
ing essay ;  the  Rev.  C.  Boase's  "  Exeter  College,"  with  which  we 
can  find  no  fault,  save  that  it  is  too  short ;  the  Rev.  H.  Rashdall's 
"  New  College,"  the  editor's  "  Lincoln  College,"  and  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hutton's  "  St.  John  Baptist  College."    Most  of  the  papers, 
however,  are  to  be  commended  on  one  score  or  another,  and  two 
or  three  which  we  have  not  mentioned  may,  perhaps,  strike 
other  readers  as  at  least  as  good  as  these.    The  Warden  of 
Merton  has,  he  tells  us,  made  some  further  researches  in  the 
records  of  his  College  since  he  wrote  its  Memorials.    Here  he 
deals  principally  with  the  history  of  its  constitution,  and  its  share 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Whether  owing  to  a 
strict  application  of  the  principle  we  have  noticed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  such  Oxford  Colleges  as  had  already 
been  made  the  subjects  of  historical  work,  or  to  some  other 
cause,  his  paper  lacks  completeness,  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  the  best  of  its  companions.    Brasenose,  after  it  was 
fairly  started  on  its  course  as  a  College,  appears  from  the 
chapter  devoted  to  it  here  to  have  had  little  history  of  any 
importance;  and  Mr.  F.  Madan  has  exercised  good  judgment  in 
dwelling  on  the  process  by  which  the  College  grew  out  of  several 
pre-existing  Halls,  the  chief  of  them  being  Brasenose  Hall,  and  in 
giving  prominence  to  its  social  life  and  athletic  achievements,  to 
its  Phoenix  Club,  its  Ale  Verses,  its  "  Eights  "  and  "  Torpids."  The 
chapter  on  Christ  Church  seems  to  us  to  be  out  of  proportion ;  far 
too  much  space  is  taken  up  by  remarks  on  the  architectural  history 
of  the  House  and  Church,  and  in  parts  the  paper  reads  like  an 
extract  from  a  guide-book  of  a  superior  sort.    We  do  not 
share  in  the  writer's  warmly-expressed  admiration  of  the  "  new 
buildings  "  of  Christ  Church.    His  account  of  the  work  of  Dean 
Cyril  Jackson  is  good,  and  we  wish  that  his  paper  contained  more 
matter  of  the  same  kind.    The  Rev.  H.  Blakiston  has  written 
pleasantly   on  Trinity.    The   necessarily  brief  notice  of  the 
youngest  of  all  the  Colleges,  Keble,  contains  a  rather  ludicrous, 
though  not  wholly  incongruous,  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
annual  charge  to  each  undergraduate  is  82/.  a  year  "  (why  this 
insistence  on  its  annual  recurrence?),  that  this  includes  tuition  and 
other  advantages,  though  not  groceries,  which  "  are  supplied  from 
the  College  stores."    The  writer,  we  observe,  offers  a  defence  for 
the  grievous  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel. 

Mr.  Poole,  in  his  excellent  chapter  on  Balliol,  points  out  that 

*  The  Colleges  of  Oxford;  their  History  and  Traditions,  Twenty-one 
Chapters  contributed  by  Members  of  the  Colleges.  Edited  by  Andrew 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  London:  Methuen  & 
Co.  1891. 


neither  the  earliest  statutes,  nor  any  later  ones  before  the 
endowments  of  the  sixteenth  century,  placed  any  restriction 
on  the  capacity  for  election  to  a  fellowship.     The  curious- 
provision  of  the  Foundress  that  her  College  and  its  Principal 
should  be  subordinate  to  two  "  Extraneous  Masters  "  was  modi- 
fied in  1 340,  when  these  Masters  were  constituted  members  of  a 
Visitatorial  Board,  and  the  government  of  the  College  was  vested 
in  a  Master  of  its  own  election.    Shortly  before  that  date  it  was 
decided  that  the  College  should  be  "  the  home  exclusively  of 
secular  learning,"  that  any  member  of  the  House  who,  after  com- 
pleting the  course  in  Arts,  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Theology, 
should  lose  all  connexion  with  the  foundation.    The  theologians, 
however,  were  placed  in  a  better  position  by  an  endowment  given 
by  Sir  Philip  Somerville  in  1340,  which  provided  for  six  or  more 
new  fellowships,  the  holders  being  bound,  after  obtaining  their 
degree  in  Arts,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  Theology  and  Canon  Law. 
After  a  readable  account  of  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  College  during  the  middle  ages,  Mr.  Poole  adds  some  notices 
of  other  important  facts  in  its  history  during  the  same  period. 
He  also   dwells  on  the  share  of  the  College  in  the  early 
Renaissance  movement,  and  on  the  lives  of  four  Balliol  men 
who   studied   under   Guarino   at   Ferrara.     Notices  of  the 
domestic  history  of  Balliol  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  are,  he  says,  "surprisingly  scanty"; 
but  he  manages  to  tell  some  anecdotes  which  throw  light 
on  the  condition  of  the  College.     One  of  these,  derived  from 
Humphrey  Prideaux,  records  how  the  Master  Thomas  Good, 
elected  in  1672,  "  a  good,  honest,  old  tost,"  vainly  tried  to  prevent 
Balliol  men  from  drinking  "  that  hellish  liquor  cald  ale "  in  a 
neighbouring  alehouse.    His  defeat  was  chiefly  due  to  a  snub 
which  he  received  from   the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Bathurst, 
President  of  Trinity,  himself  a  lover  of  ale,  as  of  other  good,  and 
indeed  many  better,  things.    Among  these,  however,  Balliol  was 
not  included  ;  for  when  that  College  had  fallen  into  a  "  state  of 
desolation,"  the  President  of  Trinity  was  observed,  while  walking 
in  his  garden  "  in  the  dotage  of  old  age,"  to  throw  stones  at  its- 
windows  "  with  much  satisfaction,  as  if  happy  to  contribute  his 
share  in  completing  the  appearance  of  its  ruin."    Some  of  the 
Fellows  of  Balliol  were  sturdy  Jacobites,  and,  as  Dr.  Hill  relates 
in  his  Doctor  Johnson  and  his  Friends,  nearly  got  into  serious 
trouble  in  1 748  for  parading  the  streets  of  Oxford  with  shouts  of 
"  God  bless  King  James  !  "    Mr.  Poole  attributes  the  beginning 
of  the  revival  of  the  College  to  Dr.  Parsons,  afterward  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  who  was  elected  Master  in  1798.  Reforms 
followed  one  another  in  steady  succession,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  in  1854,  the  date  of  Dean  Jenkyns's  death,  the 
balance  hung  nearly  evenly  between  " '  old  manners,  old  tra- 
ditions, old   prejudices,'  and  new  manners,  new  traditions, 
new  prejudices."     Mr.  Poole  speaks  of  later  changes  in  a 
thoroughly  sensible  manner.    While  he  rejoices  in  the  "  spirit 
of  work  "  that  has  enabled  Balliol  to  attain  its  present  high  posi- 
tion, he  does  not  conceal  his  dislike  of  changes  wrought,  as  it 
would  seem,  merely  to  gratify  a  restless  craving  after  new 
things  ;  he  points  out  how  Balliol  has  in  modern  times  been  given 
over  as  a  prey  to  architects,  how  its  old  and  graceful  customs, 
such  as  the  Commemoration  of  Founders  and  Benefactors  on  St. 
Luke's  Day,  and  the  Latin  grace,  have  ruthlessly  and  wantonly 
been  abolished,  and  how  in  short  it  has,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  College,  "  distinctly  parted  company  with  its 
traditions  beyond  the  lifetime  of  men  still  living."    The  papers 
before  us  illustrate  the  effect  that  important  changes,  whether 
religious,  political,  or  social,  in  the  life  of  the  nation  have  had  on 
the  Colleges,  of  Oxford.    Among  these  changes  the  ecclesiastical 
reformation  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is 
closely  connected  with  St.  John's  College ;  for  the  first  oppo- 
nent of  Calvinism  in  the  University  was  William  Laud,  after- 
wards Archbishop,  its  "  second  Founder."  Mr.  Hatton's  treatment 
of  Laud's  work  in  Oxford  is  admirable,  and  the  casual  remark 
that  Laud  was  "  afterwards  successful  in  asserting  more  liberal 
and  Catholic  sentiments  in  the  Anglican  Church  "  proves  that  the 
writer  has  grasped  the  character  and  extent  of  the  benefits  which, 
the  Archbishop  conferred  upon  his  Church  at  the  extremest  cost 
to  himself.    Besides  his  magnificent  benefactions  to  his  College, 
Laud,  as  is  justly  noted  here,  reformed  and  legislated  for  the 
University,  restoring  order,  and  impressing  on  its  resident  mem- 
bers a  "  spirit  of  discipline  and  self-restraint." 


GENERAL  CRAUFURD.* 

THIS  brief  and  most  readable  memoir  of  General  Craufurd  is 
a  work  of  family  piety  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  is- 
the  General's  grandson  and  representative.  Mr.  Craufurd  ex- 
cuses himself  in  his  preface  for  writing  the  biography  of  a 
soldier,  though  he  is  himself  only  a  civilian.  We  think  the 
apology  was  hardly  needed.  Some  biographical  faculty  is  even 
more  necessary  to  a  biographer  than  technical  knowledge,  and 
Mr.  Craufurd  has  a  fair  portion  of  that  necessary  qualification. 
Besides,  in  spite  of  pompous  professional  talk,  any  man  who  can. 
weigh  probabilities  and  allow  for  character  can  write  acceptably 
enough  of  military  matters,  if  only  he  has  the  sense  to  abstain 

*  General  Craufurd  and  his  Light  Division.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
H.  Craufurd,  M.A.   London :  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh.  1891. 
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from  the  discussion  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  trade.  The 
principles  are  few,  and  easy  to  be  understood,  and  however 
hard  it  may  be  to  apply  them  in  the  field,  there  is  no  in- 
superable difficulty  for  the  man  who  can  weigh  evidence, 
and  use  a  map,  in  discovering  whether  on  any  given  occasion 
they  were  applied  or  not.  We  cannot  share  Mr.  Craufurd's 
surprise  that  a  "  real  memoir  "  of  his  famous  grandfather  has 
never  been  written.  His  own  book  shows  conclusively  that 
the  materials  for  a  full  memoir  do  not  exist,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  ever  were  many.  Mr.  Craufurd 
calls  his  own  thin  volume  Robert  Craufurd  and  the  Eight  Divi- 
sion, and  there  is,  on  the  whole,  more  about  the  Light  Division 
than  about  the  General.  We  do  not  quote  this  as  a  defect. 
Craufurd's  claim  to  remembrance  among  English  generals  is  that, 
next  to  Sir  John  Moore,  he  did  more  than  any  man  to  form  the 
famous  Light  Division.  To  know  it  is  to  know  his  work,  and 
nothing  Mr.  Craufurd  has  to  say  on  that  subject  is  superfluous. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  itself  interesting,  and  this  virtue  is  an  ample 
excuse  even  for  superfluity.  Be  interesting,  and  you  may  write 
largely  of  broomsticks  in  a  treatise  on  worming  dogs,  and  the  intel- 
ligent reader  will  not  complain.  Mr.  Craufurd  quotes  largely 
from  Rifleman  Harris  and  from  Costello.  We  wish  he  may  be 
persuaded  to  re-edit  those  now  rare  books.  He  loves  the  soldier 
and  has  lived  with  him.  Allowing  for  a  few  erratic  sentences 
about  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  and  so  forth,  his  remarks  and 
views  are  essentially  sound.  Mr.  Craufurd  would,  we  think 
make  a  really  desirable  book  out  of  the  reminiscences  of  the 
Peninsular  veterans. 

Essentially,  too,  his  estimate  of  General  Craufurd  is  sound. 
He  defends  him,  with  not  much  undue  warmth,  against  the 
•criticisms  of  Charles  Napier,  who,  like  his  brother  William,  but 
not  like  their  less  famous,  but  more  amiable,  brother  George,  was 
naturally  censorious.  They  could  not  jump  off  their  own  shadow. 
The  same  vehemence  of  nature  which  made  them  such  excellent 
fighters,  and  tilled  their  writings  with  images  "  sensuous  and 
impassioned,"  if  not  always  simple,  made  them  fierce,  and  often 
unjust.  It  is  altogether  natural  and  right  that  Mr.  Craufurd  should 
refuse  to  believe  that  his  grandfather  would  never  have  made  a 
good  general  in  command.  But,  as  he  gives  his  facts  quite  fairly, 
and  knows  what  they  mean,  he  leaves  us  convinced  that  the 
estimate  was  sound.  There  is  one  story  about  Craufurd  told  here 
which  illustrates  his  character  to  perfection.  He  was  engaged 
with  General  Whitelocke  in  that  lamentable  Buenos  Ayres  ex- 
pedition which  we  so  naturally  do  our  best  to  forget  altogether. 
In  his  fury  at  the  surrender,  he  actually  ordered  his  men  to  shoot 
the  General  at  sight.  Now,  that  Whitelocke  deserved  shooting 
we  shall  not  deny ;  and  yet  a  Colonel  who  orders  his  men  to 
shoot  their  General  is  a  person  somewhat  wanting  in  balance. 
Want  of  balance  was,  in  fact,  the  General's  great  fault.  Mr. 
Craufurd  acknowledges  his  weaknesses,  and  does  not  shirk  the 
word  "  vanity  "  when  he  has  to  explain  his  grandfather's  Quixotic 
proceedings  on  the  Coa  and  at  Guinaldo.  The  term  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  severe.  We  should  prefer  to  say  that  there  was  in 
Craufurd  something  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  of  the  knight-errant, 
-or  even  the  duellist,  which  is  better  than  vanity,  though  it  may 
be  found  in  combination  with  that  vice.  Still,  at  its  best  this  is 
not  the  character  of  a  general.  It  was  particularly  ill  fitted  for 
an  officer  who  had  to  command  in  the  very  difficult  conditions 
■of  the  Peninsular  war.  That  was  not  the  scene  for  an  officer 
who  would  risk  not  only  his  own  life,  which  was  his  to  lose,  but 
his  division  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  army,  out  of  a  mere 
determination  to  take  the  wall,  and  from  pure  love  of  the  play  of 
the  sword.  On  the  whole,  it  was  very  well  for  Craufurd  that 
he  served  under  so  cool  and  steady  a  chief  as  Wellington,  and 
one  who  could  be  so  coldly  just.  Mr.  Craufurd  makes  out  the 
best  case  he  can  for  his  grandfather's  conduct  a  la  Palmerin 
of  England  on  the  Coa ;  but,  after  all,  it  only  amounts  to 
this,  that  the  General  had  Wellington's  permission,  given  a 
few  days  before  the  fight,  to  stay  a  little  longer,  and  that  the 
French  attack  was  sudden.  But  he  was  not  told  to  stay  too 
long,  and  a  sudden  attack  was  precisely  what  he  ought  to  have 
expected.  Besides,  he  did  the  same  thing  in  a  more  aggravated 
form  at  Guinaldo  later  on.  Yet,  with  all  his  faults  of  passion 
and  his  want  of  judgment,  he  had  the  art  of  getting  the  best  out 
of  his  officers,  who  hated  him,  and  out  of  his  men,  who  loved  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  fear.  He  drove  them  hard ;  but  he  took 
care  to  see  them  fed  and  rested,  and  they  were  grateful  for  his 
care.  The  Portuguese  battalion  which  shouted  "  Viva  General 
Craufurd,  who  attends  to  our  bellies  !  "  expressed  the  very  general 
sentiment  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  soldiers  did  not  love  him 
the  less  because  he  was  as  merciless  in  "  smashing  "  an  incom- 
petent officer  as  he  was  in  flogging  them.  Other  generals  flogged 
as  much,  but  did  not  take  equal  care  of  their  men.  In  command 
of  the  outposts  Craufurd  could  be  everything  the  officer  in  charge 
of  a  "look  out"  should  be,  and  in  his  "  happy  moments  of  com- 
mand," as  at  Busaeo,  an  admirable  officer  in  the  field.  When  he 
failed  it  was  because  he  was  misled  by  that  "  sullenness  which 
seemed  to  brood  in  his  inmost  soul  and  generate  passions  which 
knew  no  bounds."  The  phrase  is  George  Napier's.  There  is  a 
portrait  to  this  volume  which  has  a  faint,  but  perceptible  and 
curious,  resemblance,  not  exactly  in  feature,  but  in  type  and  ex- 
pression, to  Nelson's. 


HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.* 

TF  an  account  of  the  whole  of  English  literature,  from  the 
-L  beginnings  of  our  language  to  the  present  day,  must  really  be 
packed  into  six  hundred  and  odd  medium-sized  octavo  pages,  we 
are  free  to  say  that  Longmans'  Handbook  of  English  Literature 
has  achieved  that  undertaking  as  well,  on  the  whole,  as  could  be 
expected  of  its  compiler,  Mr.  R.  McWilliam,  or  any  other  man. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  handbook  in  the  genuine  sense — that 
is,  to  be  an  encouragement  and  a  help  to  the  reading  of  the 
authors  themselves — and  we  trust  it  may  have  that  effect  in  some 
cases.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger  that  a  certain 
kind  of  students,  and  even  teachers,  may  use  it  the  opposite  way, 
and  we  should  have  liked  to  see  more  evidence  that  Mr. 
McWilliam  was  alive  to  this.  In  any  case,  we  can  hardly  think 
that  Mr.  McWilliam  expects  to  lead  the  average  studentto  read 
Beowulf  and  Caxlmon,  or  even  Layamon  and  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  still  less  that  he  expects  any  good  to  come  of  teach- 
ing people  to  talk  about  them  without  reading  them.  We  have 
seen  Beowulf  solemnly  preferred  to  Homer  in  an  examination 
essay,  written  by  a  candidate  who  probably  could  not  have  con- 
strued three  lines  of  either  author.  From  the  philologer's  point  of 
view,  the  continuity  of  our  language  is  an  evident  fact  rather  than 
a  proved  conclusion.  But  philology  is  not  the  same  thing  as  litera- 
ture. And  English  literature  must  begin  a  good  deal  later  than 
Beowulf,  for  even  scholarly  readers  who  do  not  make  a  special 
study  of  English  in  its  earlier  forms.  We  should  say  that  for 
this  purpose  it  begins  with  Chaucer.  There  is  no  literary  con- 
tinuity between  Csedmon  and  Chaucer,  but  a  great  deal  between 
Chaucer  and  the  Elizabethans  ;  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  read  and 
enjoy  Chaucer  as  literature  without  being  able  to  read  Credinon, 
or  disdaining  a  modern  version  when  one  has  occasion  to  consult 
the  English  Chronicle.  Some  persons  may  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  substitute  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  for  Greek 
and  Latin  as  the  classical  base  of  English  literary  education. 
And  some  such  opinion  would  be  the  only  tenable  excuse  for  the 
recent  fashion  of  examination  prattle  about  Beowulf.  But  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  openly  expressed  it.  The  answer 
would  be  that  languages  and  literature  have  their  mediaeval  and 
modern  as  well  as  their  ancient  history,  and  the  later  history  can 
no  more  be  undone  than  the  earlier.  Several  centuries  of  history 
have  made  Greek  and  Latin  more  important  than  Anglo-Saxon 
for  educated  Englishmen  who  are  not  Teutonic  specialists ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  Teutonic  specialist  himself  cannot  do  with- 
out them.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  though  with  many 
differences,  English  is  more  important  than  Sanskrit  for  a  modern 
Indian  gentleman.  Regret  for  things  which  did  not  happen  is  a 
matter  of  taste  ;  it  is  useless,  in  any  case,  to  pretend  that  things 
did  not  happen  as  they  did.  In  the  modern  part  of  this  hand- 
book we  are  surprised  that  Campbell,  at  least  as  considerable  a 
person  as  Rogers,  is  not  even  mentioned  among  English  writers, 
nor  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Parkman  among  Americans.  We 
must  commend  Mr.  McWilliam  for  regularly  giving  his  extracts 
in  the  contemporary  spelling. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.,  and 
from  Messrs.  Shepherd  Bros.,  who  publish  them  in  common, 
artists'  proofs  of  two  new  engravings  after  old  English  masters, 
engraved  by  Mr.  J.  Watkins  Chapman.  This  name  has  appeared 
as  that  of  an  occasional  contributor  of  oil-paintings  in  London 
lists  of  exhibitions  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  at  least,  but 
it  is  new  to  us  in  connexion  with  engraving.  The  "  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Sensibility,"  painted  by  George  Romney,  has  always 
been  a  favourite  among  that  artist's  work.  The  head,  modestly 
tied  up  with  a  common  kerchief,  is  seen  almost  in  profile,  the 
dark  eyes  thrown  up,  the  exquisite  mouth  a  little  open,  like  a 
grenade  entrouverte.  Like  the  other  example,  this  Romney  has 
been  engraved  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  pure  mezzotint,  prettily 
enough,  but  not  with  surpassing  skill.  The  modelling  of  neck, 
especially  where  the  kerchief  falls  upon  it,  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  Hoppner's  portrait  of  Lady  Carpenter,  "  Almeria,"  is 
more  satisfactory.  This  is  a  charming  bust  of  a  blonde  lady  of 
ample  proportions,  with  dark  eyes,  looking  out  towards  the  spec- 
tator. The  head  has  that  bourgeois  charm,  that  distinguished 
simplicity,  of  which  Hoppner  possessed  the  secret.  The  mezzo- 
tint is  soft  and  delicate,  and  reproduces  Hoppner's  characteristics 
skilfully  enough. 


THE  TIMES.} 

THE  practice  of  printing  plays  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
France,  and  has  suddenly  sprung  up  here,  is  in  many  cases 
a  very  good  practice,  and  in  most  cases  perfectly  harmless.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Pinero  was  wise  to  fall  in  with  the  fashion.  Apart 
from  any  dramatic  value  which  his  pieces  may  have,  judging  not 
from  the  stalls  but  from  the  study,  he  generally  contrives 
to  be  amusing,  and  not  infrequently  witty.  In  the  present 
instance  it  is  not   too  much  to  say  that  we  have  found  the 
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perusal  of  his  comedy  sufficient,  and  experience  no  very  ardent 
desire  to  see  it  performed.  We  protest  that  Mr.  Pinero  is  entirely 
to  blame  for  this.  He  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  chastise  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  characteristic  follies  and  weaknesses  of  a 
certain  section  of  modern  society  with  all  the  satire  he  can  com- 
mand that  he  has  neglected  to  provide  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
dramatic  situation  or  dramatic  incident.  Moreover,  we  must  hasten 
to  add  that  Mr.  Pinero's  society  seems  to  us  as  fanciful  and 
unreal,  though  less  amusing,  than  that  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris. 
We  refer  to  that  wonderful  company,  comprehending  persons 
■of  both  sexes,  all  of  title  or  estate,  who  in  such  plays  as  The 
World,  Youth,  and  Pleasure  were  represented  as  spending  their 
evenings  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  or  some  similar  haunt. 
Mr.  Pinero's  society  has  more  vraisemblance,  but  not  more 
reality.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  he  has  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  which  we  gladly  admit  have  never 
been  offered  to  us  ;  but  for  this  reason  much  of  his  satire 
seems  to  be  thrown  away.  We  are  not  among  those  foolish 
persons  who  prescribe  academies  and  national  theatres  as  reme- 
dies for  the  shortcoming  in  our  national  art  or  national  drama ; 
but  if  we  possessed  a  national  theatre  in  any  way  resembling  the 
Theatre  Francais,  it  is  certain— pace  Mr.  George  Moore — that  no 
such  play  as  The  Times  could  ever  have  been  written.  It  is 
described  as  a  comedy ;  but  the  spirit  of  real  comedy  is  almost 
absent,  and  other  influences  and  traditions  inimical  to  good 
comedy  are  very  apparent — the  play,  in  truth,  is  formless. 

We  have  said  that  the  piece  contains  no  dramatic  situation  or 
incident  worthy  of  the  name  ;  it  might  very  well  bear  as  a  sub- 
title "  An  incredible  incident  in  the  career  of  Percy  Bompas, 
Linendraper."  That  is  all  it  amounts  to.  Egerton-Bompas,  M.P., 
is  a  wealthy  linendraper,  who  has  struggled  with  some  success 
to  get  into  society.  His  daughter  Beryl  is  about  to  become 
engaged  to  the  son  of  a  peer,  and  he  himself  is  preparing 
to  address  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time,  when  his  son 
— an  impossible  drunken  cub ;  but  quite  a  typical  undergraduate, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Pinero — turns  up  at  his  London  house 
with  a  vulgar,  uneducated  wife  and  mother-in-law,  who  are  Irish 
lodging-house-keepers.  Mr.  Bompas  and  his  wife  are  in  despair, 
and  at  a  loss  how  to  preserve  their  hardly-won  position  in  the 
fashionable  world.  But  help  comes  by  the  agency  of  a  sort  of 
aristocratic  parasite — the  Hon.  Montagu  Trimble,  a  wholly  arti- 
ficial character  of  a  very  familiar  type,  who  acts  as  coach  to  the 
Bompas  family  in  the  usages  and  manners  of  the  polite  world. 
This  creature  comes  forward  with  a  suggestion  worthy  of 
the  tradition  he  represents.  He  induces  Mr.  Bompas  to 
introduce  the  Hooleys  to  his  friends  as  a  Mrs.  Mountraflbrd 
and  her  daughter,  who  have  just  returned  from  some  years 
spent  on  a  philanthropic  mission  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  America.  This  occupation  is  supposed  to  account  for 
their  extraordinary  behaviour.  Meanwhile  the  daughter  is 
announced  to  be  the  fiancee,  and  not  the  wife,  of  the  miserable 
youth,  and  is  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  dancing-masters  and 
governesses  in  order  to  fit  her  for  her  future  exalted  station. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  ruse  succeeds  only  too  well  at  first. 
But  the  widow  Hooley  becomes  enamoured  of  Mr.  Timothy 
McShane,  a  Home  Rule  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Bompas's  sworn  foe,  and 
by  the  means  of  this  person  and  a  lady  journalist — also  an  arti- 
ficial character — the  imposture  is  discovered  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exposure,  the  peer's  son  marries  Mr.  Bompas's  daughter, 
and  the  linendraper,  retiring  from  Parliament,  announces  his 
intention  of  going  abroad.  This  conclusion  reminds  us  very  much 
of  the  old-fashioned  farces  where  one  actor  used  to  ask  another 
whether  he  had  any  more  in  his  part,  and,  on  receiving  a  reply 
in  the  negative,  suggested  that  the  curtain  might  as  well  drop. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  have  gone  up. 
None  of  the  incidents  arouse  any  interest.  It  is  quite  evident 
from  the  first  that  the  fraud  will  be  discovered,  and  that  Mr. 
Bompas  will  never  startle  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  elo- 
quence. Nor  does  the  dramatist  attempt  to  arouse  anxiety  on 
either  point.  He  is  enabled  by  means  of  these  incidents  to  sati- 
rize the  Conservative  party  in  the  person  of  the  linendraper, 
the  Home  Rulers  in  McShane,  the  lady  journalist  and  inter- 
viewer in  the  person  of  Miss  Cazalet.  The  satire  is  sometimes 
well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  does  not  make  a  play.  The 
widow  Hooley  and  her  daughter  belong  to  farcical  comedy  and 
are  bad  at  that.  The  other  characters,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Timothy  McShane,  have  no  element  of  truth  about 
them ;  they  are  the  result  of  invention,  not  of  observation. 
Therefore  the  piece  is  not  a  comedy  of  manners  which  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  stage  artifice  and  rely  on  its  brilliant  dialogue, 
after  the  manner  of  the  delightful  comedy  of  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  fits.  It  is  only  just  to  state  that  Mr.  Pinero,  in  a  modest 
preface  full  of  familiar  surgical  metaphor,  entreats  that  his  play 
may  be  considered  unpretentious ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  "  the  spectacle  of  the  mimic  castigation  of 
the  lighter  faults  of  humanity  may  prove  entertaining — nay, 
more,  to  certain  simple  minds,  instructive."  If  he  refers  to  the 
V  simple  minds  "  of  our  dramatic  authors,  we,  too,  wish,  rather 
than  hope,  that  it  may.  Mr.  Pinero's  satire  is  not  quite  so  light 
as  he  seems  to  suppose,  and  we  are  curious  to  see  a  specimen  cf 
his  heavy  style.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  see  him  "  lay 
bare  a  horrid  social  wound,"  or  "  wrangling  over  some  vital 
problem  of  inextricable  perplexity  " — it  really  would. 


THE  SPITZER  COLLECTION.* 

THE  third  volume  of  this  admirable  catalogue  exhibits  no  fall- 
ing away  from  the  excellence  of  the  preceding  volumes.  The 
beauty  and  fidelity  of  reproduction  displayed  by  the  chromo- 
lithographs that  illustrate  it,  together  with  the  research  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  various  essays  and  descriptions,  merit  the 
warmest  praise.  Not  less  certain  is  it  that  the  collection  of  M. 
Spitzer — the  most  varied  and  marvellous  that  was  ever  brought 
together  by  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  a  single  collector — is 
worthy  of  the  resources  of  art  expended  upon  its  record  and  illus- 
tration in  these  beautiful  commemorative  volumes.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  passion  of  a  collector  was  with  the  late  M.  Spitzer 
of  catholic  comprehension.  It  embraced  every  description  of 
artistic  work  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  and  the  three  succeed- 
ing centuries.  In  the  present  volume  the  various  sections 
described  by  M.  Emile  Molinier  and  his  colleagues  comprise 
goldsmith's  work,  glass,  painted  glass,  cutlery,  inlaid  and  dama- 
scene metal,  window  glass,  jewelry,  carved  wood,  enamels,  and 
carved  pierre  de  Munich  or  Solenhofen  stone.  The  collection 
of  goldsmith's  work,  of  which  M.  Alfred  Darcel  treats,  in  an 
essay  that  is  admirably  lucid,  is  singularly  rich  in  examples  of 
German  fifteenth-century  art.  Some  magnificent  Nuremburg 
goblets  of  cylindrical  form,  with  exquisite  silver-gilt  vessels, 
hanaps,  nefs,  and  other  articles,  are  reproduced  in  the  plates.  A 
very  elaborate  nef,  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  is  figured  in  M.  Darcel's 
descriptive  text.  Some  fine  examples  of  the  rarer  work  of  French 
and  Spanish  craftsmen  will  also  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  collections  of  glass,  and  paintings  on  glass,  are  not  a  whit 
less  interesting  or  representative.  M.  Edouard  Garnier  contri- 
butes a  learned  paper  on  Arab  and  Venetian  glass,  magnificent 
specimens  of  which  are  figured  in  the  coloured  plates.  Here 
are  Mosque  lamps  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  elegant  form  and 
a  delicate  silvery  blue  in  tone.  Of  the  early  products  of  Murano, 
there  are  reproduced  some  exquisite  specimens,  some  with 
rich  schemes  of  colour,  others  of  a  beautiful  golden  sheen. 
In  the  section  of  painted  glass  and  window  glass,  with  which 
M.  Molinier  is  charged,  are  some  interesting  examples  of  German 
seventeenth-century  art ;  some  radiant  fifteenth-century  windows, 
also  German,  and  marvellously  reproduced  in  the  plates ;  and  a 
French  window,  finely  decorative  in  design,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. As  to  the  jewelry,  with  which  M.  Edmond  Bonnaffe 
deals,  and  the  cutlery,  of  which  M.  Henry  d'AUemagne  treats, 
selection  from  so  choice  and  extensive  a  collection  is  well-nigh 
impossible,  so  numerous  are  the  objects  of  interest.  Among  the 
many  admirable  illustrations,  those  that  represent  ancient 
damascene  work  and  Italian  sixteenth-century  cabinets  of  deli- 
cate and  complex  ornament  in  metals  are  wonderfully  successful 
in  rendering  the  colour  and  tone  of  the  originals.  The  last,  and 
not  the  least  interesting,  section  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
sculptured  Solenhofen  stone,  carved  panels,  and  portrait  medals  in 
wood— the  "art  de  la  petite  sculpture,"  as  M.Arthur  Pabst  aptly 
terms  it.  The  masterly  skill  these  portraits  show,  and  the 
Diireresque  character  of  not  a  few  of  the  wood  sculptures  in  relief, 
are  very  notable. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  AND  CARDS, 
i. 

THE  bound  volume  of  the  Boys  Oivn  Paper,  published  at 
56  Paternoster  Row,  under  the  title  of  the  Boy's  Own  Annual, 
is,  as  usual,  full  of  interest  of  every  variety.  Stories  of  adventure, 
heroism,  school  life,  and  everyday  life ;  papers  about  animals, 
birds,  insects,  fishing,  photography,  chemistry,  games ;  practical 
papers  on  indoor  amusements  which  will  be  a  boon  to  boys  in  the 
winter  months,  competitions  for  which  good  prizes  are  offered. 
The  whole  volume  contains  innumerable  interests  for  boys  of  all 
characters.  For  the  cricket-loving  boy  there  are  excellent  articles 
on  cricket ;  the  sportsman  will  find  much  about  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, the  gardener  about  gardening,  the  fowl-funcier  about  the 
management  of  poultry.  The  book  is  full  of  illustrations,  most 
of  them  very  good.  One  of  the  coloured  illustrations  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  our  soldier-loving  boys,  as  it  contains  the 
various  uniforms  of  our  British  cavalry. 

The  Girl's  Oivn  Annual,  also  published  at  56  Paternoster  Row, 
is  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Boys,  with  its  interests  centred  on  all 
that  girls— not  girls  that  ape  being  as  like  boys  as  possible, 
but  those  who  are  content  with  being  womanly  women  of  the 
future — will  care  for.  There  is  a  deal  about  cooking,  house- 
keeping, needlework,  carving,  music,  and  dress.  Some  of  the 
papers  on  this  last  subject  contain  most  valuable  instructions  to 
girls  about  choosing  and  making  their  dresses.  There  are  some 
good  naturalist  papers ;  and  those  by  Sarah  Tytler  on  Tudor 
Queens  and  Princesses  are  very  interesting.  There  are  many 
stories,  all  with  the  flavour  of  romance,  without  which  they 
would  be  dull  reading  for  our  girls.  An  illustration  of  the  com- 
parative sizes  of  the  larger  churches  in  Europe  gives  the  outline 
of  each  in  different  colours,  so  that  they  are  easily  compared. 
The  illustrations  are  decidedly  good— as,  indeed,  they  ought  to  be, 
with  so  many  well-known  names  amongst  the  artists. 

The  bound-up  volume  of  the  Quiver,  which  is  a  very  favourite 
magazine  for  "  Sunday  and  General  Reading,"  and  is  published  by 
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Cassell  &  Co.,  is  full  of  good  moral  stories,  papers  on  religious 
subjects,  hymns  and  hymn  tunes ;  and  its  "  Short  Arrows  "  con- 
tain words  of  wisdom  and  advice,  with  short  and  descriptive 
anecdotes. 

Sunday — Reading  for  the  Young — published  by  Wells  Gardner, 
Darton,  &  Co.,  is  another  volume  filled  with  amusement  and  in- 
struction for  quite  young  people.  There  are  a  number  of  short 
stories  which  will  amuse  without  tiring  the  attention  of  children ; 
the  pictures  are  very  pretty,  and  the  hymns  with  music  are  very 
simple  and  easily  learnt. 

The  Church  Monthly,  an  illustrated  magazine  for  home  reading, 
published  at  30  &  31  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  is  for 
older  people,  though  some  of  its  papers  are  written  expressly  for 
young  ones.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  on  many 
subjects  connected  with  religion.  The  papers  on  our  parish 
churches  and  representative  churchmen  are  good,  and  some  of 
the  hymns,  especially  "  A  New  Year's  Hymn,"  by  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  which  begins  the  volume,  are  clear  and  touching. 

Bab;  or,  the  Triumph  of Unselfishness,  by  Ismay  Thorn  (Blackie 
&  Son),  is  a  very  prettily  told  story  (as  indeed  all  Ismay  Thorn's 
are)  of  what  the  example  of  unselfishness  can  do,  even  when 
exercised  by  quite  a  little  girl.  Bab,  the  unselfish  little  girl,  goes 
to  an  aunt  for  two  months'  visit,  and  has  very  uphill  work  and  a 
bad  time  there  with  a  spoilt  selfish  cousin.  The  story  of  how 
she  wins  that  cousin's  heart,  and  indeed,  every  one  else's,  and  the 
patience  with  which  she  bears  rebuffs  and  mortification,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  a  favourite  rag  doll,  whose  portrait  is  on  the 
cover  of  the  book,  will  interest  older  people  as  well  as  children. 
The  book  is  very  prettily  illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke. 

Gladys  Anstruther ;  or,  the  Young  Stepmother,  by  Louisa 
Thompson  (Blackie  &  Son),  tells  of  a  stepmother  such  as  one 
often  reads  of  and  rarely  meets,  whose  love  for  her  own  children 
makes  her  neglectful  and  even  cruel  to  her  stepchildren.  In  this 
instance  it  is  the  youngest  of  her  stepchildren,  Gladys  Anstruther, 
who  raises  her  stepmother's  ire,  and  who  combines  the  qualities 
of  angel  and  prig  to  such  an  exasperating  degree,  that  though  we 
shudder  at  the  cruelty  and  injustice  practised  on  her,  and 
cordially  dislike  the  little  fiend  of  a  step-sister,  who  causes  her  so 
much  suffering,  we  feel  inclined  occasionally  to  give  her  a  good 
shaking,  which  is  not  the  treatment  the  heroine  of  a  story-book 
expects. 

The  World  of  Adventure  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  a  book  we  can 
safely  recommend  as  a  gift  for  our  boys.  It  is  described  in  the 
title-page  as  containing  "a  collection  of  stirring  scenes  and 
rnoviug  incidents,"  and  fully  bears  out  this  description.  The 
illustrations  are  as  "  stirring  "  as  the  letterpress. 

Three.  Bright  Girls:  a  Story  of  Chance  and  Mischance,  by 
Annie  E.  Armstrong  (Blackie  &  Son),  is  a  pretty,  though  no't 
probable,  story  of  three  sisters  whose  first  trouble  is  losing  their 
father  and  fortune  at  one  "  fell  swoop."  Having  an  hysterically 
inclined  mother,  they  are  obliged  to  do  a  great  deal  for  them- 
selves. The  way  out  of  their  misfortunes,  and  the  smooth  manner 
in  which  their  love  affairs  are  conducted,  will,  no  doubt,  be  deeply 
fascinating  to  some  young  girls,  who  also  doubtless  will  not  con- 
sider the  number  of  words  in  italics  so  tiresome  as  they  are  to 
another  class  of  readers. 

Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  have  again  sent  us  a  beautiful 
collection  of  Christmas  cards.  Amongst  them  some  of  the  fold- 
ing leaflets  are  specially  attractive.  No.  353  has  a  pretty  group 
of  birds  on  boughs  at  the  top  ;  369  has  a  "jewelled"  design  round 
it ;  374,  a  landscape,  with  iridescent  wheat  and  grass  to  show  it 
oft";  384,  jewelled  bells  and  holly  leaves;  322,  birds  perched  on 
iridescent  leaves  and  flowers.  All  these  are  tied  with  silk,  silver, 
or  gold  cord,  with  tassels,  making  a  pretty  finish  to  them. 
Amongst  the  folding  cards,  the  screen  pattern  seems  the  favourite. 
No.  191  is  a  warning  to  lovers  that  parents  may  peep  behind  a 
screen.  No.  31 8  are  screens  with  prettily-painted  foreign  birds, 
in  all  their  bright  plumage,  on  each  fold.  Another,  No.  257,  has 
a  Japanese  jar  on  the  outside.  No.  382  is  a  particularly  well- 
designed  double  screen.  Then  there  are  quaint  folding  cards  : — 
No.  279^  representing  the  flight  of  lovers  in  old  days  to  Gretna 
Green  in  a  coach.  The  wooing  of  modern  lovers  behind 
umbrellas  or  newspapers.  No.  238,  the  "Three  Act  Series," 
is  delightful ;  No.  6691 — Act  i.  three  Japanese  figures  plaiting 
their  hair,  Act  ii.  going  out  for  a  walk,  Act  iii.  returning.  No. 
6694  is  delightful — Act  i.  four  kittens  on  their  way  to  bed  armed 
with  their  flat  candlesticks,  Act  ii.  having  a  bolstering  match, 
Act  iii.  fast  asleep.  Of  the  "Private  Cards,"  perhaps  1184  is  the 
prettiest  design ;  they  are  to  be  had  six  in  a  box.  Then  there 
are  some  lovely  panels.  The  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  panel  of  "  The 
Cherub  Choir"  (31);  the  "Angels  of  Light  and  Peace,"  with 
verses  at  the  back  by  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  (3636  and  3637), 
and  "  The  Little  Choristers  "  ( 50)  are  amongst  the  best. 

The  "  Art  Gem  Calendars  "  (824  and  843)  add  utility  to  pretti- 
ness.  In  a  fancy  silk  card,  Series  D,  is  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
those  who  like  the  fringed  cards  will  find  Series  II  attractive  and 
well  got  up.  Amongst  the  single  cards  No.  6521  is  taking  with 
its  brown-frosted  leaves  and  silvery  flowers;  6519,  a  pretty 
jewelled  fan  design;  6582,  with  designs  back  and  front;  215, 
Japanese  umbrellas. 

Messrs.  Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner  have  also  sent  us  a  charming 
and  varied  choice  of  Christmas  cards  and  booklets.  Amongst  the 
largest  of  these  last  are  "  Some  well-known  Characters  from  the 
"Works  of  Charles  Dickens,"  illustrated  by  J.  Clayton  Clark ;  "  A 
Book  of  Modern  Ballads,"  by  E.  B.  Browning-Shelley,  Gilbert 
Swinburne,  F.  E.  Weatherby,  and  others,  charmingly  illustrated 


by  Alice  Havers,  with  head-pieces  by  J.  Pauline  Gunter ;  "  Over 
the  Hills  away ! "  is  quite  a  lovely  little  book,  illustrated  by 
Harriet  M.  Bennett,  with  pretty  and  appropriate  verses  by  Frederic 
E.  Weatherby  ;  "  The  Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  Shoe  "  is  a  booklet 
in  form  of  a  shoe,  the  old  story  retold  by  F.  E.Weatherby,  illustrated 
by  Edith  Berkeley.  "The  City  of  Gondolas,"  selections  from 
Byron  and  Rogers,  and  "Recollections  of  Venice,"  selections 
from  Rogers,  Shelley,  and  others,  have  both  pretty  pictures  by 
Charles  Robertson.  "  Stratford  upon  Avon,"  illustrated  by 
Percy  Robertson,  and  "  Souvenir  of  Bettws-y-Coed,"  illustrated 
by  B.  D.  Sigmund,  are  very  pretty  specimens  of  small  booklets. 

The  words  of  the  song,  "  People  who  never  would  be  missed," 
pictured  by  Henry  Reynolds  ;  "  The  Adjutant  and  the  Pelican," 
by  J.  R.  Shepherd ;  "  Ghosts !  ! !  "  by  J.  R.  Shepherd  ;  "  A  Happy 
Pair,"  by  Frederic  E.  Weatherby,  illustrated  by  H.  B.  P. ;  "  Jolly 
Dogs,"  by  F.  E.  Weatherby,  illustrated  by  H.  H.  Couldery,  are  all 
very  amusing  and  well  got  up.  Among  the  numberless  pretty 
Christmas  cards,  Nos.  968,  971,  723,  973,  972,970,  are  folding  cards 
with  iridescent  designs  on  the  outside  and  verses  and  landscapes 
inside;  No.  872  have  flowers  and  verses,  opening  to  disclose  land- 
scapes and  more  verses ;  these  are  all  designed  by  C.  G.  Noakes  and 

B.  D.  Sigmund.  Miss  A.  L.  West  has  shown  her  taste  in  a  set 
of  three  cards — No.  643,  chickens  and  ducks  in  a  farmyard ; 
885,  birds  in  their  nests;  and  694,  a  wise-looking  owl  in 
the  garb  of  an  art  student,  with  a  Christmas  greeting  under  his 
wing.  No.  807  are  two  fascinating  groups  of  donkeys,  by  W. 
Weekes,  only  to  be  equalled  by  Miss  Helena  Maguire's  groups  of 
rabbits  (636) ;  a  set  of  three  cards  by  J.  Mitchell,  gold  and  silver 
ivy  leaves  and  clover  with  "  Best  Wishes,"  "  Friendship,"  and 
"Good  luck,"  as  their  greetings  (914);  a  set  of  two  designs  by 

C.  Wilkinson  and  C.  G.  Noakes,  sepia  landscapes,  on  the  outside 
heartsease  or  wild  roses  and  greetings  inside  (733) ;  887,  three 
designs,  hats  full  of  flowers,  and  two  designs  of  pretty  folding 
leaves,  holly  and  oak  leaves,  by  C.  G.  Noakes,  are  all  worthy  of 
praise,  whilst  a  pretty  card  in  shape  of  a  music  book  with  a 
song  inside  "  Love,"  words  by  F.  E.  Weatherby,  music  by  C. 
Iloby,  No.  850,  is  a  really  good  idea. 

Amongst  the  amusing  designs  are  No.  621,  by  II.  P.  Dollman, 
policemen  sliding;  No.  824,  storks  on  the  ice;  Nos.  751,  775, 
776,  clowns  in  a  variety  of  antics,  by  W.  H.  Groome ;  No.  689, 
a  seal  and  an  owl  holding  cards  of  Christmas  good  wishes,  by 
Alice  L.  West ;  No.  812,  two  designs  of  dogs  in  wigs  and  gowns, 
and  dogs  reading  newspapers,  by  H.  H.  Couldery,  are  to  be  com- 
mended ;  a  set  of  three,  representing  a  boy-soldier,  a  boy- 
labourer,  and  a  boy-sailor,  with  pretty  greetings  ;  No.  748,  by 
Edith  Scannell,  and  one  representing  a  nutmeg-grater  filled  with 
spice,  No.  868,  ought  also  to  be  noticed. 

Messrs.  Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner  have  also  sent  us  some 
games.  "  Spottit "  is  described  as  "  amusing,  interesting,  and  edu- 
cational." It  is  a  geographical  game,  and  may  very  likely  prove 
instructive.  "  Stumbling-blocks  "  is  a  game  with  letters,  which  are 
always  taking  to  children ;  and  "  Flickem  "  is  a  game  to  prove 
the  skill  of  throwing  or  flicking  cards  at  a  given  point. 


THE  "AUTOMATIC  LIBRARY."* 

THERE  was  the  promise  of  novelty  in  the  method  of  book- 
distribution  adopted  by  the  promoters  of  the  "  Automatic 
Library."  By  some  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,  after  the 
kind  now  represented  at  most  railway  stations,  a  new  source  of 
supply  was  to  be  opened  to  travellers  who  consume  much  litera- 
ture in  railway  journeys.  The  project  has  naturally  interested  a 
curious  public.  If  the  notion  was  new,  it  was  reasonably  antici- 
pated that  the  product  would  be  new.  Everybody  looked  for 
distinction  of  form  in  the  "Automatic"  book.  Unfortunately, 
their  first  expectations  are  entirely  unsatisfied  by  the  specimens 
of  the  "  Automatic  Library  "  before  us.  They  are  as  mean  and 
undistinguished  a  set  of  shilling  booklets  as  ever  appeared  on  a 
bookstall.  Every  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  disguise  the 
contents.  The  imprint  of  the  title,  on  covers  of  dismal  hue  and 
depressing  aspect,  is  suggestive  of  a  shamefaced  and  wholly  un- 
successful attempt  to  compete  with  the  advertisement  of  some- 
body's soap  on  front  and  back  of  the  books.  They  are  about 
as  inviting  and  original  to  outward  view  as  the  "  prices 
current  "  of  a  grocer,  which,  indeed,  they  closely  resemble. 
"  Cheap  and  nasty "  is,  we  fear,  the  only  term  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  style  of  production.  The  editor,  or  editors,  and 
Messrs.  Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.,  who  publish  for  the  "  Railway  and 
General  Automatic  Library,  Limited,"  appear  to  have  thought 
that  the  "  Automatic  "  book  was  unworthy  of  their  consideration. 
The  virtue  that  was  inherent  in  the  "  Automatic "  scheme,  in 
short,  was  believed,  it  would  seem,  to  exonerate  them  from 
any,  the  most  elementary,  exercise  of  care  or  taste  in  putting 
forth  the  volumes.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only  explanation  of  their 
course  of  action  that  is  suggested  in  the  circumstances,  though  it 

*  The  Highland  Nurse.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  London  :  The  Railway 
and  General  Automatic  Library,  Lim.  1891. 

John  Pas-Plus.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  London  :  The  Railway  and 
General  Automatic  Library,  Lim.  1891. 

Thirty  Years  at  the  Play.  By  Clement  Scott.  London  :  The  Railway 
and  General  Automatic  Library,  Lim.  1891. 

Highest  References.  By  Florence  Warden.  London  :  The  Railway  and 
General  Automatic  Library,  Lim.  1891. 

In  Human  Shape.  By  Alice  M.  Diehl.  London:  The  Railway  and 
General  Automatic  Library,  Lim.  1891. 
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is  absolutely  insufficient  in  itself  to  account  for  a  policy  which  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  singularly  ill  advised.  Whatever  might  be 
the  character  of  the  literature  comprised  in  the  "  Automatic 
Library,"  it  was  obviously  the  most  important  object  of  the  new 
enterprise  that  the  books  should  be  well  printed,  and  of  as  attrac- 
tive a  form  as  could  be  designed.  But,  when  contributions  had 
been  secured  from  writers  of  reputation  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
•and  Lord  Lome,  Miss  Florence  Warden  and  Mr.  Clement  Scott, 
the  utter  disregard  of  even  ordinary  forethought  is  something  in- 
explicable. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  authors  were  aware  of 
the  shabby  treatment  that  awaited  them.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  irritating  in  the  stupidity  and  impropriety  that  doomed 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  charming  story,  The  Highland  Nurse,  to  the 
ugly  and  disenchanting  book-form  of  the  "  Automatic  Library." 
The  old  Highland  superstitions  and  belief  in  fairy-lore,  second  sight, 
and  phantoms  that  haunt  remote  moors  and  straths,  form  the  material 
of  this  admirable  story.  The  old  Highland  nurse,  an  imposing, 
almost  Sibyllic  figure,  whose  fairy  legends  have  enthralled  several 
generations  of  the  narrator's  family,  is  impressively  drawn,  while 
the  brilliant  pictures  of  Highland  life,  character,  and  scenery  that 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  story  will  delight  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  wilder  districts  of  the  Highlands.  Delightful  also  is 
the  description  of  the  solitary  night  watch,  in  an  ancient 
"  shieling "  by  moonlight,  which  results  in  a  vision  of  fairies 
sporting  on  the  loch,  and  of  a  herd  of  phantom  deer  that  passed 
through  water  and  bog,  over  moor  and  mountain,  without  any 
trace  of  their  passage.  The  magic  of  this  delicate  vision  is 
suggested  with  genuine  imaginative  power.  Visionary,  in  another 
sense,  is  Lord  Lome's  hero,  John  Pas-Plus,  a  white  man  brought 
up  among  Indians,  who  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  conceives 
himself  to  be  the  saviour  and  deliverer  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  with 
whose  fortunes  he  is  associated.  The  supernatural  element  in 
Lord  Lome's  story  is  very  effectively  handled.  Mr.  Clement  Scott's 
recollections  of  the  theatres  comprise  a  veiy  interesting  comparative 
retrospect  of  stage  enterprise,  and  a  series  of  entertaining  personal 
reminiscences  of  actors,  authors,  and  managers,  aptly  entitled 
*'  Dramatic  Table-Talk."  There  are  shrewd  strokes  of  criticism 
in  this  capital  little  book,  and  they  lose  nothing  in  effect  by  the 
tone  of  good  humour  and  characteristic  optimism  that  marks  Mr. 
Scott's  review  of  the  dramatic  past  and  his  survey  of  the  present 
outlook.  Miss  Warden's  story,  Highest  References,  is  decidedly 
of  the  "  farcical-comedy  "  order,  and  appears  to  have  been  designed 
for  stage  adaptation.  We  have  no  doubt  of  its  success  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  boards,  if  only  there  be  no  loss  of  its  brightness  and 
humour  in  the  transfer.  In  Human  Shape,  the  last  of  our  speci- 
mens of  the  "  Automatic  Library,"  is  modelled  after  a  hackneyed 
type  of  the  sensational  story,  and  is  devoid  of  any  sort  of  literary 
quality. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M CHARLES  BENOIST'S  Enquete  algerienne  (i),  which  is 
•  dedicated  to  M.  Hebrard,  and  embodies  the  contents  of 
divers  letters  to  the  Temps,  is  not  a  book  for  the  frivolous.  But 
it  is  a  lucid  as  well  as  a  serious  handling  of  a  problem  which 
more  and  more  disquiets  Frenchmen  as  they  enlarge  their  colonial 
empire — the  problem  which  may  be  formulated  thus : — "  If  we 
have  not  been  able  in  sixty  years  to  make  Algeria — a  colony  at 
our  very  doors ;  almost  a  prolongation  of  France  itself — into  a 
paying  concern,  what  shall  we  do  with  other  colonies  half  the 
globe  off?"  M.  Benoist  enters  very  minutely  into  divers  ques- 
tions of  land-tenure,  of  Arab  and  Kabyle  habits  and  customs,  &c. ; 
but  his  remedy  does  not  seem  to  be  other  than  that  which  French- 
men of  the  more  thoughtful  Liberal  school  have  preached  in  vainfor 
two  generations — decentralization.  He  even  enters  into  an  elaborate 
comparison  of  English  rule  in  India  with  French  rule  in  Algeria, 
to  the  great  exalting  of  the  former  and  disparagement  of  the 
latter.  But  perhaps  he  does  not  touch  quite  sufficiently  (though 
he  does  touch)  on  the  fact  that  the  French  colonist  and  small 
settler  generally  in  Algeria  has  to  contend  with  rivals— Italians, 
Maltese,  Levantines,  and  what  not — to  whom  Algeria  is  as  much 
a  natural  resort  as  to  him,  and  who  excel  him  in  thriftiness  of 
living,  assiduity  of  labour,  and  adaptation  to  local  circumstances. 
We  are  not  sure  that  India  itself  could  ever  have  been  made  a 
profitable  colony  in  the  proper  sense  for  England.  The  English- 
man, as  a  rule,  goes  there  either  to  take  part  in  the  government, 
civil  and  military,  or  with  capital  to  employ,  or  in  the  employ  of 
some  capitalist.  In  the  tea  and  coffee  districts,  indeed,  something 
has  been  seen  of  what,  according  to  M.  Benoist,  has  caused  such 
widespread  trouble  in  Algeria — the  attempt  of  penniless,  or  nearly 
penniless,  colons  to  develop  vineyards,  &c,  on  capital  bor- 
rowed from  banks  which  foreclose  when  the  venture  fails,  ruin 
the  colonist,  and  in  their  turn  find  themselves  ruinously  saddled 
with  land  unsaleable  and  costly  to  work.  But  it  has  not  been 
seen  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  It  is  odd  that  France, 
the  country  of  all  others  for  thrift,  should  seem  to  have  so  little 
of  her  abundant  savings  to  spare  in  this  direction.  It  is  capital, 
we  suspect,  more  than  decentralization  that  Algeria  wants. 

A  bold  venture  in  old  drama — a  new  translation  of  Sheridan — 
and  a  new  attempt  in  saynetes  for  family  use  in  the  "  Nouvelle 
Collection  "  (2)  may  be  well  noticed  together.    To  say  that  M. 

(1)  Enquele  algerienne.  Par  Charles  Benoist.  Paris:  Lecene,  Oudin, 
et  Cie. 

(2)  (Kuvres  dramatigues  de  Sheridan.  Traduction  nouvelle.  Par 
Georges  Duval.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 


Duval's  version  of  things  known  to  every  Englishman  who  cares 
either  for  the  stage  or  for  literature  is  wholly  satisfactory  would 
be  excessive.  To  find  Mrs.  Malaprop  asking  "  Vous  n'etes 
pas  comme  Cerbere,  trois  hommes  en  un  seul,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  " 
may  throw  a  little  cold.  We  don't  seem  quite  to  hear  Lady 
Teazle  saying,  "  II  serait  peut-etre  plus  logique  de  ne  pas  meler 
l'honneur  a  votre  argumentation  "  ;  and,  considering  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  French  Alexandrine,  it  is  a  pity  to  render  in  mere 
prose  the  immortal 

Assist  us  to  accomplish  all  our  ends. 

But  things  of  this  kind  are  nearly  inevitable,  and  M.  Duval  has, 
on  the  whole,  succeeded  better  than  we  should  have  expected. 
As  for  M.  Dupret's  drawing-room  theatre  (3),  which  consists  of 
five  little  pieces  with  decors  faciles,  such  things  are  difficult  to 
judge  till  they  are  tried.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  we 
should  say  that  they  have  the  fault  of  too  long  speeches.  Even 
on  the  regular  boards  a  long  speech — not  a  recit,  nor  in  verse — is 
not  very  tolerable,  and  in  a  drawing-room  piece  we  confess  we 
think  it  most  tolerable  in  the  other  sense. 

No  more  original,  and  to  some  tastes  no  more  delightful, 
French  novel  has  appeared  for  some  years  than  M.  Estaunie's 
Bonne  dame  (4).  Except  Flaubert's  Cozur  Simple,  we  can  find  in 
a  tolerably  well-stored  memory  no  antecedent  for  it.  It  is  the 
history  of  an  extremely  unconventional  person  who  sacrifices  her- 
self for  an  ungrateful  daughter  and  son-in-law.  This  might  be 
narrated  in  fifty  different  ways,  forty-nine  of  which  would  be  as 
new  as  the  new  bridge.  M.  Estaunie,  by  skill  or  luck,  has  hit 
on  the  fiftieth.  We  cannot  say  whether  he  will  have  a  public  ; 
the  book  has  hardly  any  of  the  ordinary  appeals  of  books.  It 
may  seem  fade  to  some ;  it  will  seem  eccentric  to  others.  All  we 
know  is,  that  it  is  good  with  an  exceptional  goodness,  and  that 
unless  it  is  one  of  the  not  infrequent  cases  of  single-speech 
accomplishment,  M.  Estaunie  is  one  of  the  men  to  take  away  the 
reproach  which  rests  now  with  all  competent  judges  on  French 
as  on  English  novel-writing. 

Although  scattered  articles  of  the  same  kidney  appear  in  the 
weightier  English  monthly  reviews,  we  have  nothing  in  England 
quite  resembling  the  Annales  de  Vecole  libre  des  sciences  politiques 
which  M.  Emile  Boutmy  so  ably  directs.  Its  contents,  indeed, 
are  subject  to  the  same  caution  which  we  have  given  in  reference 
to  the  first  book  noticed  in  this  article  ;  but  that  repeated,  they 
may  be  very  highly  spoken  of.  The  chief  editor's  opening  chapter 
on  "  Nationality  in  the  United  States  "  might  be  exposed  to  the 
charge  of  dealing  with  a  subject  a  little  "  in  the  air  "  but  for  the 
historical  point  of  view  which  is  observed  throughout.  M.  Le 
Miere's  account  of  the  recent  conversion  of  Consols  is  very  lucid 
and  good,  and  M.  Marce"  on  the  system  of  auditing  public  and 
local  accounts  in  England  could  only  be  criticized  by  an  English 
expert.  There  are  also  articles  on  the  German  Colonial  Protec- 
torates, on  Indo-Chinese  Coinage,  and  others. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

fTTHE  Scarlet  Gown  ;  being  Verses  by  a  St.  Andrews  Man 
:  (St.  Andrews :  Holden  ;  London  :  Simpkin  &  Co.,  Lim.), 
reveals  an  adroit  hand  at  parody,  and  good  cause  that 

The  college  of  the  scarlet  gown, 
St.  Andrews  by  the  Northern  Sea, 

should  claim  Mr.  R.  F.  Murray  as  her  own,  her  native  Calverley 
Mr.  Murray's  verse  is  as  exhilarating  as  a  sea  breeze  on  the  links 
of  the  "  City  of  Golf."  Full  of  sparkle  and  point  and  drollery,  it 
assumes  many  forms — ballade  and  ballad,  rondeau  and  triolet — 
and  in  all  a  pleasant  humour  and  a  playful  spirit  are  engaging 
qualities.  In  sundry  lays  Mr.  Murray  sings  of  matters  that  must 
be  mysteries  to  the  Southron,  but  that  for  his  delight  and  in- 
struction he  sings  with  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  glossary. 
In  more  than  one  stirring  song  he  sets  forth  the  way  of  the 
"  waster " — a  term  clear  enough  to  the  discerning — who  cares 
not  that  he  is  "  spun,"  and  in  cheerful  strains  the  course  of  the 
"  bejant  " — the  St.  Andrews  freshman — in  college  or  in  his 
"  bunk,"  is  feelingly  portrayed.  "  The  Waster's  Presentiment  " 
is  a  touching  example  : — 

I  shall  be  spun.    There  is  a  voice  within 
Which  tells  me  plainly  I  am  all  undone  ; 

For  though  1  toil  not,  neither  do  I  spin, 
I  shall  be  spun. 

April  approaches.    I  have  not  begun 

Schwegler  or  Macintosh,  nor  will  begin 
Those  lucid  works  till  April  21. 

So  my  degree  I  do  not  hope  to  win, 

For  not  by  ways  like  mine  degrees  are  won  ; 

And  though,  to  please  my  uncle,  I  go  in, 
I  shall  be  spun. 

Golf,  football,  the  Town  Council,  the  Science  Club,  suggest 
other  themes  to  Mr.  Murray's  lively  pen.  Here  is  a  neat  Words- 
worthian  lay : — 

He  brought  a  team  from  Inversnaid 

To  play  our  Third  Fifteen, 
A  man  whom  none  of  us  had  played 

And  very  few  had  seen. 

(3)  Theatre  intime.  Par  Louis  Dupret.  Paris:  Cbarpentier- 
Fasquelle. 

(4)  Bonne  dame.    Par  Edouard  Estaunie'.    Paris  :  Perrin. 
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He  weighed  not  less  than  eighteen  stone, 

And,  to  a  practised  eye, 
He  seemed  as  little  fit  to  run 

As  he  was  fit  to  fly. 

He  looked  so  clumsy  and  so  slow, 

And  made  so  little  fuss  ; 
But  he  got  in  behind — and  oh, 

The  difference  to  us! 

The  parodies  are  for  the  most  part  good;  some  are  excellent, 
especially  the  Tennysonian  songs  and  those  of  Poe.  The  "  Song 
from  '  the  Princess '  "  is  capital.  So  is  the  amusing  imitation  of 
"  Ulalume,"  the  song  of  "  The  Banished  Bejant." 

A  very  pretty  and  seasonable  book  is  Mr.  Wkittier's  Snow- 
Bound,  illustrated  by  E.  H.  Garrett  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  The 
drawings,  which  comprise  some  charming  wintry  landscapes,  are 
delightfully  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  and  well  ren- 
dered in  photogravure  by  Messrs.  Elson  of  Boston.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed  at  the  "  Riverside  Press,"  Cambridge,  Mass., 
whence  for  some  years  past  the  best  specimens  of  American  print- 
ing have  issued.  Another  good  point  to  note  is  the  paper,  which 
is  free  from  the  disagreeable  "  tone  "  and  glaze  common  to  Ameri- 
can books,  and  is,  in  fact,  of  pleasant  texture  and  as  white  as 
may  be. 

Girls  and  Women,  by  E.  Chester  (Heinernann),  is  a  new  edition, 
"  revised  and  re-written  "  for  English  readers,  of  an  American 
manual  of  guidance  for  young  women  "  starting  in  life,"  and  for 
girls  leaving  school.  Precept  and  example  are  equally  represented 
in  this  little  book,  though  the  formal  style  of  old-fashioned  books 
of  this  kind  is  altogether  absent.  Such  advice  or  guidance  as  the 
writer  oilers  is  suggested  rather  than  put  into  precise  terms,  in  the 
illustrative  examples  derived  from  her  experience.  This  is  very 
well  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  for  practical  purposes  it  goes  not  very 
far.  For  example,  the  young  lady  is  advised  to  take  physical 
exercise  if  her  work  is  sedentary,  and  it  is  admirably  observed 
that  "  the  women  who  are  not  obliged  to  work  are  those  who 
most  need  this  precept."  Very  good.  But  will  the  fear  of  softened 
muscles  and  weakened  moral  fibre  impel  girls  who  need  not  work 
to  act  upon  this  precept  ? 

Under  the  title  The  Convict  King  (Ward  &  Downey)  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hogan  has  "  retold  "  the  extraordinary  story  of  the  life  of  Jorgen 
Jorgenson,  originally  contributed  by  Jorgenson  himself  to  the  pages 
of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Annual  for  1835  auc^  1838.  What  may 
be  called  the  crowning  episode  of  Jorgenson's  singular  career — his 
revolutionary  reign  in  Iceland  in  1809 — has  been  told  by  other 
writers,  and  is  now  more  fully  narrated  by  Mr.  Hogan  by  way 
of  prelude  to  the  autobiography.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  the  eminent 
botanist,  who  accompanied  Jorgenson  to  Iceland,  witnessed  the 
usurpation  of  this  clever  and  ready-witted  Dane,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  the  exploit  that  does  not  differ  materially  from 
Jorgenson's  complacent  record.  And  he  appears  to  have  remained 
his  friend  in  spite  of  the  numerous  escapades  of  the  adventurer. 
Perhaps  it  is  less  strange  that  the  Government  should  be  willing 
to  employ  a  man  so  resourceful  as  Jorgenson  proved  himself  to 
be.  Mr.  Hogan's  volume  gives  some  striking  particulars  of 
Jorgenson's  reminiscences  of  Newgate,  his  preaching  to  the 
prisoners,  his  literary  and  artistic  diversions,  and  his  varied 
adventures  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as 
convict,  explorer,  and  guardian  of  the  peace.  The  illustrations, 
after  original  drawings  by  Jorgenson  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
exceedingly  comic.  Two  of  these  represent  him  "  in  prison " 
and  "  free."  In  the  former  the  melancholy  captive  sits  in  irons 
in  a  rocky  landscape,  with  an  altar  dedicated  to  tyranny  facing 
him,  upon  which  a  priest  stands,  with  a  caged  bird  fixed  to  the 
altar's  front.  In  the  clouds  a  young  woman  sails  slow  with  a 
laurel  wreath  destined  for  the  prisoner.  The  second  cut  shows 
the  altar  shattered  by  lightning,  the  priest  flat  on  the  earth,  the 
bird  flying  to  heaven,  while  the  young  person  above  empties  a 
cornucopeia  of  flowers  upon  the  rapturous  and  free  Jorgenson. 

Friends  of  Olden  Time,  by  Alice  Gardner  (Arnold),  is  a  capital 
little  book  for  children,  whose  interest  in  history  it  is  desired  to 
stimulate  by  lively  and  picturesque  narratives  of  the  lives  of 
heroes  and  the  nobler  aspects  of  heroic  times.  Leonidas  and 
Pericles,  Solon  and  Socrates,  Camillus  and  Hannibal,  the  Gracchi 
and  Alexander,  form  the  subjects  of  Miss  Gardner's  animated 
recitals,  which  possess  all  the  charm  of  simplicity  and  clearness 
that  should  belong  to  stories  told  to  children,  while  historical 
accuracy  is,  save  in  one  or  two  slight  matters,  conscientiously 
observed. 

Twenty  Minutes!  by  II.  L.  Childe  Pemherton  (Griffith,  Farran, 
&  Co.),  comprises  dramatic  scenes  that  may  he  played  in  a  room, 
without  scenery,  or  other  accessories,  by  any  intelligent  young 
people,  and  occupy  no  more  time  in  the  performance  than  the  title 
indicates.  With  one  exception,  they  are  designed  for  one  or  two 
performers  only,  though  all  will  repay  the  learning  of  the  parts. 
The  dialogue  is  spirited,  and  each  has  a  distinctive  dramatic 
motive. 

To  Messrs.  Percival's  series  of  "  English  Classics  for  Schools," 
Grade  I.,  Mrs.  Edmund  Helps  contributes  a  capital  selection 
from  Wordsworth's  Shorter  Poems,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin  edits, 
for  Grade  II.,  Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  with  notes, 
introduction,  and  a  useful  reproduction  of  a  portion  of  Porter's 
map  of  London,  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  latest  issue  of  Sun  Artists  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co.)  comprises  an  interesting  notice  of  the  artistic  work  of 
Mr.  Frank  Sutclifl'e,  with  admirable  examples  of  his  "  open-air" 
photography.    Of  these,  the  ploughing  scene,  "  Dinner  Time,"  is  , 


an  example  of  great  beauty.  With  this,  the  eighth  number, 
the  present  series  of  Sun  Artists  is  completed. 

Our  Celebrities  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  for  November  includes 
photographs  of  the  late  General  Boulanger,  Madame  Patey,  and 
Mr.  Van  der  Weyde — himself  a  photographer  of  renown — all  of 
which  are  excellent  additions  to  Mr.  Walery's  gallery  of  portraits. 

We  have  received  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  selec- 
tion, Poems  of  Shelley  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  "  Golden  Treasury " 
Series  ;  and  the  second  edition  of  the  excellent  Practical  Guide  to 
Algiers  (Philip  &  Son),  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Harris,  revised  and  en- 
larged, with  additional  plans,  &c. 

We  have  also  received  The  Art  Amateur  for  November 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  a  capital  magazine  for  home  reading 
and  home  arts  ;  Cassell's  Illustrated  Almanac  and  Companion  for 
1892  (Cassell  &  Co.),  and  Part  I.  of  the  Boyal  Shakspeare 
(Cassell  &  Co.),  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Delius,  a  facsimile 
of  Shakspeare's  will,  and  illustrations  by  Mr.  F.  Dicksee  and 
other  artists. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS,  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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pRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CONCERT,  November  21, 

nt  Three.  Vocalist.  Miss  Charlotte  Walker.  Pianoforte,  Herr  Bernhard  Stavenhagen. 
The  Full  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra.  Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.  The  programme  will 
contain  Concert  Overture.  "  Land  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Flood  "  (MacCunn),  Symphony 
No.  7  in  A  (Beethoven),  Seherzo  Capriccioso  (Dvorak),  and  Concetto  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra  No.  4  in  G  (Beethoven).   Seats  Is.  and  2s.  6d. 

PROMENADE  CONCERT  at  Eight.  Vocalists,  Miss  Anna  Williams  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Burgon.  The  Crystal  Palace  Military  Band.  Bandmaster,  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  Jun. 
Accompanist,  Mr.  A.  J.  Eyre,  F. CO.   No  extra  charge. 


B 


RITISII  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITION— One  Hundred 


'  and  Twenty  choice  DRAWINGS  by  FORTY-THREE  ARTISTS.  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is.-The  JAPANESE  GALLEJU  ,      Ncv.   1  street,  \\  . 

RO  Y  A  L     STATISTICAL    SO^TeT  Y. 
(OFFICES  :  9  ADELPHI  TERRACE,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C.) 
The  FIRST  ORDINARY  MEETING  of  the  present  Session  will  beheld  on  Tuesday, 
November  17, 1891.  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Practira  1  Geology.. *Jeim>n 
street.  S.W..  at  7.45  P.M.,  when  the  President,  Dr.  F.J.  MOUAT,  LLD.,  will  deliver  his 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 
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CHRONICLE. 

IT  was  announced  on  Monday  morning  that 
Prince  George  of  Wales  had  been  seized 
ot  \v  aiej.  .  , 

with  a  serious  attack  of  enteric  fever,  but  was 
.going  on  welJ.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  took  his  father's  place  at  the  King's  Lynn  Exhi- 
bition opening.  Very  great  interest  has  been  shown 
throughout  the  week  in  the  condition  of  the  Prince,  who, 
on  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  his  illness,  was  brought  up 
to  Marlborough  House.  It  is  understood  that  the  progress, 
though,  as  in  all  typhoid  cases,  at  first  not  easily  susceptible 
of  description  as  "  better,"  has  been  normal  and  satisfactory. 

Foreign  Police  raids  in  Chicago,  bloodless  fighting  in 
end  Colonial  Brazil,  disturbances  in  Russia,  a  continua- 
Affairs.  j.jon  0f  mjnor  krach  in  Berlin,  and  such- 
like matters,  composed  the  foreign  news  of  this  day  week, 
when  also  Lieutenant  Lowry,  the  officer  accused  of  un- 
fair cardplaying  at  Mandalay,  was  acquitted  by  court- 
martial.  The  United   States   and   Chili   kissed  and 

■made  friends  at  the  end  of  last  week,  but  until  the 
Americans  send  some  decent  person  to  represent  them  at 
.Santiago  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble.  From  the  other 
South  American  centre  of  interest  came  the  noblest  con- 
tradictions—anti-Fonsecists  declaring  that  Rio  Grande 
is  in  full  revolt,  and  Fonsecists  that  it  is  with  Brazil 
generally  as  with  Mr.  David  Copperfield  on  a  famous 
-occasion  when  he  was  "  neverberrer."  These  contradic- 
tions continued  throughout  the  week,  and  knowledge  on 
the  subject  may  be  said  to  be  even  vaguer  than  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Chilian  matter,  as  is  indeed  natural, 
seeing  that  Brazil  is  vastly  larger  than  Chili,  and  that  great 
parts  of  it  are  hardly  accessible.  Enough,  however,  has 
'been  made  clear  to  show  the  farcical  nature  of  the 
"  great  constitutional  act  "  which  struck  our  Democrats 

with  adoring  awe  two  years  ago.  Prince  Bismarck 

received  a   very  enthusiastic  greeting  at  Berlin  on  his 

arrival  there  last  Saturday.  On  the  same  day  Count 

Kalnoky  followed  in  the  wake  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
the  Marchese  di  Rudini  with  a  reassuring  account  of 
foreign  relations.  Some  words,  however,  falsely  attributed 
to  the  Emperor,  on  the  increased  probability  of  a  Russian 
war  owing  to  the  famine,  sent  flighty  Vienna  into  a  Bourse 
.panic  on  the  same  evening,  which  may  not  have  ruined  any- 
body, but  which  must  have  given  some  persons  considerable 

.pickings.  An  Italian  National  Exhibition  was  opened 

■by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  on  Sunday  at  Palermo.  

It  has  been  announced,  and  not  directly  contradicted,  that 
Lord  Salisbury  has  signified  to  the  Porte  that  he  is  not 
unwilling  to  reopen  negotiations  with  it  about  Egypt,  if  it 
likes.  This  would  not  be  a  wrong  thing  to  do  ;  and,  if  the 
■  Sultan  could  only  lay  aside  the  strange  "preoccupations" 
which  he  seems  to  have  in  this  matter,  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  We  have  absolutely  no  responsi- 
bilities to  any  Power  except  Turkey  in  this  matter  beyond 
•our  general  pledge  to  leave  Egypt  when  (be  that  "  when  " 
to-day,  next  week,  or  on  the  Greek  Kalends)  our  business 
there  is  finished.  But  to  the  Sultan  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  acknowledge  that  he  is  Egypt's  suzerain, 

and  yet  are  taking  his  vassals  in  hand  for  him.  The 

Vienna  scare  has  been  taken  very  seriously  there,  a  news- 
paper having  been  seized  in  connexion  with  the  panic,  and 
other  steps  being  threatened.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  as  an  institution  leads  to  things 

which  are  not  pretty.  Mr.  Blaine  has  applied  for  the 

-assent  of  Canada  to  arbitration  in  the  Behring  Straits 

matter.  M.  de  Giers  has  arrived  in  Paris,  and  all 

sorts  of  signals  of  joy  have  been  "  religiously  popped  "  ac- 
cordingly. The  pensive  student  of  French  history  imagines 
{without  much  difficulty)  the  substitutes   for  ,;  Vive  la 


"  Russie  !  "  which  would  resound  in  that  capital  after  the 
first  French  defeat  in  a  Franco- Prussian  alliance.  Doubt- 
ful news  arrived  yesterday  about  Emin  Pasha,  and  ap- 
parently undoubted  news  of  the  death  of  another  German 
officer, Captain  Vox  Gravenreuth,  in  fight  against  those  very 
awkward  tribes  at  the  back  of  the  Cameroons,  who  have 
already  eaten  up  the  Crampel  expedition,  and  made  their 
prowess  and  the  difficulty  of  their  country  indifferently  felt 
by  French,  Germans,  and  Belgians. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Curzon  to 
Home  Politics,  the  Indian  Under- Secretaryship  is  a  good  one, 

and  gives  a  great  opportunity  to  a  man  of 
considerable  talent.  Mr.  Curzon  brings  to  his  task  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  debating  power,  and  generally  sound 
views.  His  only  known  fault  (which  may  be  parabolically 
described  as  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  un- 
duly above  its  place  among  historical  documents)  may  be 
cured  or  confirmed  by  office.  In  the  former  case  he  ought 
to  have  a  really  great  future  before  him  as  a  politician ;  the 
latter  we  will  not  anticipate.  Mr.  Jackson  was  formally 
accepted  by  his  late  constituents  as  candidate  for  North 
Leeds  on  Monday. 

No  sensible  Unionist  will  deny  that  the  result 
Elections,  of  the  South  Molton  election  is  very  unfortu- 
nate, though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
wholly  unexpected.  It  would  not  be  possible  in  this 
particular  place  to  work  out  its  lessons  fully,  but  it  is  very 
important  that  those  lessons  should  be  learnt.  Especially, 
we  do  not  think  that  town-keeping  folk  at  all  realize  the 
extent  to  which  Gladstonian  bribing  of  the  villagers  is 
going  on.  The  East  Dorset  campaign  is  being  briskly 
fought,  and  here  at  least  there  is  no  question  of  an  unsuit- 
able candidate.  But  the  antecedents  of  the  division  are 
even  less  encouraging  than  in  South  Molton,  and  we  can 
neither  afford  any  extra  weight  nor  spare  any  riding  possible 
if  we  are  to  win. 

The  Colston  speeches,  yesterday  week,  must 
Speeches,    have  somewhat  mortified  Gladstonians  by  the 

contrast  of  the  oratory  at  the  "  Dolphin  "  and 
"  Anchor  "  dinners.  At  the  former,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  - 
Beach  and  Mr.  Chaplin  addressed  a  goodly  company ;  and 
if  we  cannot  agree  with  Sir  Michael  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  Local  Government,  we  may  recognize  vigour  in  his 
speech.  The  other  festivity  could  command  the  services  of 
no  more  distinguished  person  than  Lord  Carrington,  who 
has  discovered  that  "  Tory  Centralism  strikes  at  the  roots 
"  of  the  great  English  confederacy  all  over  the  world."  There 
is  no  better  wine  all  over  the  world  than  there  is  in 
Bristol,  and  there  is  considerably  stronger  wit  elsewhere  than 
in  the  usual  Gladstonian  assembly.  But  Lord  Carrington 
must,  indeed,  have  thought  that  the  wine  had  got  above 
the  wit  of  his  hearers  if  he  expected  them  to  believe  that 
Tories  have  been  the  foes  and  Liberals  the  friends  of  the 
Colonies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  Birmingham  on 
Wednesday  in  his  most  saddening  vein  of  complete  in- 
difference to  the  comfort  of  his  sometime  comrades,  who 
have  gnashed  their  teeth  accordingly.  There  is  a  certaiu 
place  in  the  cheek  of  some,  if  not  of  all,  dogs  which  if  you 
discreetly  tickle,  the  dog  (who  cannot  bite  you  if  he  would) 
will  automatically  grin  horrible  and  snap  the  empty  air. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  got  the  knack  of  some- 
thing like  this  trick  with  his  old  friends  the  Gladstonians. 
 On  Thursday  night  two  Liberal- Unionist  leaders  de- 
livered addresses  in  Scotland — Lord  Hartington  at  Crieff, 
Mr.  Goschen  at  Edinburgh.  The  former  made  a  good 
fighting  anti- Home-Rule  speech,  which  should  cheer  up  the 
Scotch  Unionists ;  the  latter  spoke  non-politically,  and 
pleasantly  on  imagination,  and  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Dumas.     This  probably  explains  his  political  salvation. 
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There  may  be  Gladstonians  who  are  Alexandrians,  but  we 
never  met  one. 

„,    ,     A  meeting  of  the  "London  Ratepayers'  De- 

The  School      «<  r„     »  t  »  i.  u  x 

Board  Election.  >ence  -League  was  held,  none  too  soon,  on 
Wednesday,  to  fry  to  organize  opposition  to 
the  reckless  spending  of  the  School  Board  and  the  County 
Council.  Lord  Wejiyss,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  other 
good  men  spoke.  But,  for  ourselves,  we  see  little  good  in 
anything  short  of  an  association  each  member  of  which 
shall  pledge  himself  to  bring,  vi  et  armis  if  necessary,  two 
other  ratepayers  to  the  poll.  If  the  London  ratepayer 
cares  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  reproach  that  he  will 
do  anything  but  vote,  he  has  two  excellent  occasions  now 
and  next  March.    Let  him  use  them. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  backed  Mr.  Chaplin 
Correspondence,  up  in  the  matter  of  the   re-importation  of 

Ormonde  with  a  very  sensible  letter  on  Mon- 
day. Everybody  appeared  to  have  been  taken  with  a 

fit  of  letter-writing  on  Tuesday  morning.  Controversy 
raged  over  lifeboat  crews,  but  Mr.  Finch  Hatton,  taking 
the  generous  side,  need  not  have  called  Lucretius  "  the 
"  most  impudent  of  all  cynics."  Cynic  possibly  ;  but  im- 
pudence and  the  greatest  of  Roman  poets  are  many  miles 
asunder.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  girded  himself  with  his 
tail  like  Minos,  and  sent  the  British  army  down  many 
circles  or  columns.  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  gave  a  curious 
picture  of  the  trials  of  white  residents  in  savagedom 
tempered  by  German  officialism.  The  old  subject  of 
Holbein's  "  Ambassadors  "  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Cust  and  (very  interestingly  on  a  special  point  of  expertise) 
by  Mr.  Barclay  Squire.  Three  mayors,  two  generals, 
one  Canon  Maccoll,  and  one  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
with  divers  others,  helped  to   make  up  four  solid  inches 

of  correspondence  in  the  index  merely  of  the  Times.  

The  Duke  of  Westminster  followed  suit  in  the  Ormonde 
matter  .on  Wednesday  morning,  and  Sir  George  Bowen 
took  up  his  parable  again  on  the  advantages  of  modern 
Greek.  It  seems  that  it  was  all  that  wicked  "  Dutch  Pro- 
"  fessor  Erasmus."  lie  made  us  pronounce  Greek  as  we  do, 
and  Sir  George  is  sure  that  we  did  it  otherwise  before  the 
Reformation.  What  a  clever  man  that  Dutch  Professor 
Erasmus  must  have  been  to  convert  England  to  a  system  of 
pronunciation  which  is  simply  this — that  Englishmen  in 
pronouncing  a  language,  the  vowel  and  other  values  of 
which  are  not  known,  use  their  own  values  just  as  foreigners 

use  theirs  !  On  Thursday  morning  our  "  poor  little  army  " 

was  again  terribly  trounced,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  and 
"  Vetus  "  returning  to  the  charge.  On  the  other  hand, 
Admiral  Colomb  made  a  shift  to  rescue  our  equally  poor, 
but  not  so  little,  navy  from  the  equally  terrible  trouncing 
of  Mr.  Reginald  Brett  and  Mr.  Laird  Clowes.  It  is 
rather  odd  that  nobody  has  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  these 
jars  the  breaking  of  all  officers  and  the  commissioning  of  all 

civilians.  Turn  about  is  fair  play.  An  obscure,  but  highly 

acrimonious,  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
between  Sir  D.  Tennant  and  "  that  injanious  janius  Swift 
"  McNeill  "  on  the  highly  interesting  question  whether 
Mr.  Hofmeyr,  the  Cape  politician,  on  a  certain  occasion  did 
or  did  not  make  the  sound  which  ganders  use,  and  which 
American  novelists  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
cettists  are  particularly  fond  of  calling  "  sibilant."  A  more 
interesting  question  is  whether  the  Cameron  Highlanders 
would  like  to  become  Guards  or  not.  Lord  Archibald 
Campbell  thinks  that,  on  certain  conditions,  they  would ; 
others  that  they  would  not. 

It  was  announced  on  Monday  that  Cavendish 
Universities.  College  at  Cambridge,  which  three  years  ago 

was  reorganized  after  a  first  break-down,  had 
continued  to  be  carried  on  at  a  loss,  and  must  be  closed  next 
year.  It  is  of  course  always  a  pity  that  time,  money, 
and  labour  spent  on  a  well-meaning  effort  should  be  wasted. 
But  Cavendish  was  from  the  beginning  a  mistaken,  and  a 
rather  mischievously  mistaken,  attempt  to  impart  the 
name  without  the  substance  of  a  University  education,  and 
we  cannot  weep  for  it.  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Trinity  College,  won 
the  Colquhoun  Sculls,  at  Cambridge,  on  Thursday. 

Plentiful  news  of  damage  by  the  gales  filled 
Miscellaneous,  the  newspapers  at  the  end  of  last  and  the 
beginning  of  this  week.  It  appeared  among 
other  things  that  that  sublime  wisdom  which  directs 
officialism  had  selected  the  present  time  for  the  repair  and 
consequent  disabling  of  two  out  of  the  very  small  number 
of  steam  lifeboats  that  England  possesses.  As  any  child 
knows  that  the  worst  gales  of  the  year  almost  invariably 


happen  between  the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of 
December,  nothing  could  have  been  more  daintily  con- 
trived. Captain  Chetwynd,  the  National  Lifeboat  Institu- 
tion's chief  inspector,  has  been  holding  inquiries  all  the 
week,  but  fortunately  nothing  like  serious  misconduct  or 
even  mismanagement  has  been  disclosed.  This  opinion 
Captain  Chetwynd  subsequently  embodied  in  an  official  Report, 

 Steps  have  been  taken,  none  too  soon,  to  raise  a  fund 

for  assisting  the  distress  caused  by  the  floods  in  Somerset, 
which  have  kept  the  two  valleys  on  either  side  of  the 

Polden  Hills  under  water  for  more  than  a  month.  

Yesterday  week  the  London  County  Council,  led  by  the 
serene  wisdom  of  Mr.  Stuart,  discussed  the  "incidence  of 
"  taxation."  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  to- 
discuss  the  evidence  of  those  coal  duties  which  nobody 
felt  and  which  provided  a  most  useful  revenue.  The 
Council,  on  Tuesday,  despite  the  protest  of  some  members 
who  have  an  idea  of  common  decency,  protested  that  it  was- 

not  ashamed  of  itself  in  the  licensing  matter.  The  total 

eclipse  of  the  moon,  due  on  Sunday  night,  was  scarcely  seen 
at  all  in  England  or,  indeed,  anywhere  in  Northern  Europe, 

owing  to  the  dirty  weather.  There  was  a  serious  fire  at 

the  cavalry  barracks,  Canterbury,  on  Monday. 

Lieut.  Bayly,  who  died  at  Bath  on  Monday, 
Obituary,     aged  over  a  hundred,  is  believed  to  have  been 

the  eldest  of  British  military  officers.  He- 
fought  at  Busaco  eighty-one  years  ago.  Mr.  Heaton,  of 

Birmingham,  was  probably  the  greatest  private  mint-owner 
in  the  world. 

Among  books  may  be  noted,  besides  Mrs. 
Books,  &c.    Grimwood's  Manipur  volume,  which  we  review 

elsewhere,  Mr.  Gardiner's  completion  of  his- 
History  of  the  Civil  War  to  1649  (Longmans);  a  very 
pretty  collection  of  Elizabethan  Songs  in  Honour  of  Love- 
and  Beauty  (Osgood,  McIlvaine,  &  Co.),  edited  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Garrett  and  prefaced  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  ;  Mr. 
Justin  Winsor's  Christopher  Columbus  (Sampson  Low)  ;. 
and  a  new  and  much  more  complete  edition  (Unwin)  of 
the  English  translation  of  Professor  Villari's  well-known, 
book  on  Machiavelli. 


THE  SOUTH  MOLTON  ELECTION. 

NO  wise  Unionist  will  make  light  of  the  South  Molton? 
election,  though  its  significance  may  be  easily  exagge- 
rated, and  still  more  easily  misconstrued.  The  history  of 
the  constituency  was  very  peculiar,  and,  combined  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  actual  election,  had  made  Unionist 
lookers-on  the  very  reverse  of  cheerful  about  the  result.  In 
1885  Lord  Lymington,  standing  as  a  Liberal,  and  assisted 
by  the  great  personal  popularity  of  his  father,  Lord  Ports- 
mouth, had  beaten  his  Tory  opponent,  Colonel  Trefusis,  by, 
in  round  numbers,  five  thousand  to  three  thousand.  Next 
year,  standing  as  a  Liberal- Unionist,  with  the  same  advan- 
tage, he  had  beaten  the  Gladstonian,  Mr.  Walker,  by  four 
thousand  to  two  thousand — figures  which,  as  any  one  can  see, 
indicate  immense  abstentions  of  either  Tories  or  Liberal- 
Unionists,  for  otherwise  Lord  Lymington  ought  to  have 
polled  something  like  six  thousand  votes  at  least.  At 
the  present  election,  when  Mr.  Bu  Liberal-Unionist, 
hardly  known  in  the  division,  opposed  Mr.  Lambert, 
a  well-known  Gladstonian  landlord  and  tenant-farmer, 
not  a  hundred  more  than  the  Tory  poll  of  1885  rallied 
to  the  Unionist  side.  Either,  therefore,  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  of  North-East  Devonshire  have  vanished,  or  the 
Tories  for  some  reason  declined  to  vote  for  Mr.  Buller,  or 
the  Gladstonians  have  made  wholesale  conversions  from 
both  parties.  Now,  unlike  some  supporters  of  the  present 
Government,  we  are  always  loth  to  speak  otherwise  than  cor- 
dially of  the  Liberal-Unionists.  They  set  both  at  first  and 
since  an  example  of  political  steadfastness  which  has  had: 
too  few  precedents ;  they  made  great  sacrifices ;  and  they 
added  quality,  if  not  quantity,  to  the  Unionist  forces.  They 
have,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  been  rewarded  by  somewhat 
excessive  deference  to  their  opinions  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  that  now.  A 
more  serious  matter  is  that  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
pact by  which  their  seats  when  they  fall  vacant  are  con- 
tested by  persons  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  not  by  Tories, 
has  brought  upon  us  most  of  our  serious  losses  during  the 
present  Parliament.  But  even  on  this  we  need  not  dwell 
much.  We  think  that  a  Tory  would  have  made  a  much 
better  fight  than  Mr.  Buller  ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
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that  any  Tory  would  have  beaten  Mr.  Lambert.  And  we 
are  not  sure  of  it  for  a  reason  which  it  behoves  Unionists  to 
take  count  of,  if  they  would  not  merely  escape  temporary 
disaster  at  the  next  election,  but  ward  off  a  great  danger  to 
the  country. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say—  and  probably  not  one  sane  man 
in  ten  of  those  who  say  it  believes — that  the  Irish  question 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  matter.  "What  had  to  do 
with  it  is  something  quite  different.  People  who  live  in 
the  large  towns,  and  who  do  not  even  read  the  country 
papers,  have  very  little  idea  of  the  constant  Gladstonian 
practice  on  the  cupidity  and  credulity  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  which  is  now  going  on  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Take  up  any  one  of  the  smaller  country  newspapers 
— of  those  which  deal  weekly  with  the  news  of  several 
centres — and  you  are  pretty  certain  to  find,  not  one  or 
two,  but  three,  four,  or  half  a  dozen,  addresses  by  Glad- 
stonian candidates,  all  more  or  less  openly  hinting  that 
parish  Councils  are  to  redistribute  landed  and  other  pro- 
perty. The  labourer  is  carefully  told  that  he  is  to  be 
supreme,  that  it  is  to  be  one-man-one-vote,  that  the  squire, 
the  parson,  the  farmer,  are  therefore  to  be  powerless  against 
him  in  managing  "  affairs."  Sometimes  the  word  affairs 
is  left  to  produce  its  own  effect;  sometimes  it  is  more  or 
less  cautiously  translated  and  applied  to  allotments,  to 
tithes,  to  anything  else  that  is  thought  attractive;  but 
in  almost  all  cases  the  candidate  manages  to  convey  to  his 
hearers  a  notion  that  the  Council  will  be  able  to  do 
with  the  parish  pretty  much  what  Parliament  does  with 
the  country  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  property,  allotting 
taxation,  and  the  like.  Now  when  we  see  the  unblushing 
selfishness  with  which  bodies  of  men  higher  in  presumed 
intelligence  and  education  than  the  agricultural  labourer 
are  prepared  to  subordinate  politics  to  their  private  ends,  it 
must  need  a  very  strong  confidence  indeed  in  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  himself  to  think  that  he  will  be  proof 
against  temptation  of  this  kind.  He  might  be  if  the  same 
unremitting  diligence  were  used  on  the  other  side.  But  it 
is  not.  Although  there  are  exceptions,  Unionist  candidates 
are  less  diligent  than  their  rivals,  and  (which  is  still  worse) 
they  are  far  less  direct  in  their  appeals.  They  talk  about 
matters  which  their  hearers  care  nothing  about.  They  do 
■not,  as  they  might  very  easily,  show  that  you  can't  put  a 
.gratuitous  shilling  into  A's  pocket  without  taking  it  from 
B's,  and  that  when  that  game  begins,  it  is  not  always  in 
^A's  pocket  that  the  shilling  stays.  Now,  this  and  other 
things  like  it  are  exactly  what  they  should  do.  The 
game  is  now  being  played  in  the  country  districts  by 
Gladstonians  with  absolute  unscrupulousness  and  with 
extreme  diligence  and  energy.  The  unscrupulousness  may 
be  left  all  their  own,  but  the  diligence  and  energy  can  at 
least  be  met  with  equal  or  greater  energy  and  diligence.  At 
.present,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  they  are  not  so  being 
met.  We  see  the  result  in  South  Molton  ;  we  hope  we 
shall  not  see  it  in  East  Dorset.  But  if  we  do,  there  will 
foe  no  kind  of  room  for  doubt  about  the  cause. 


THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  CRICKET. 

THE  glorious \uncertainty  of  cricket  is  probably  over- 
estimated. It  is  an  unglorious  certainty  that  some 
men  will  never  make  twenty  runs,  and  never  hold  one 
■catch  out  of  ten  ;  while,  taking  the  season  through,  it  is  a 
•certainty  that  a  considerable  number  of  players  will  average 
over  twenty-five.  The  uncertainty  is  only  about  each 
individual  match.  Thus  Cambridge,  this  year,  was  about 
thrice  as  good  as  Oxford,  yet  only  won  by  two  wickets. 
How  far  trustworthy  results  in  the  way  of  averages  may  be 
arrived  at  is  the  problem  attempted,  and  solved,  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Dale  in  his  pamphlet,  Some  Statistics  of 
-Cricket  (Berridge  &  Co.)  Mr.  Dale  takes  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  strikes  a  mean  average  of  first-class 
players'  innings  for  each  year,  and  rectifies  by  the  meteoro- 
logical reports.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  bat 
will  profit  by  fine  weather,  the  ball  by  broken  weather, 
and  this  expectation  is  fulfilled.  Meanwhile,  on  the  whole, 
"  personal  form  is  to  all  intents  a  fixed  quantity."  One 
player  improves  a  little ;  one  goes  off  a  little.  The  "  per- 
sonal  equation  "  in  sports  is  a  curious  topic.  In  astro- 
nomy the  personal  equation,  the  power  of  noting  the  transit 
of  a  star,  is  fixed  at  once,  we  believe,  for  each  observer. 
Attention  and  alertness  do  not  vary  in  each  case,  and  can 
be  scientifically  allowed  for.    So  in  aDgliDg,  a  man  cannot 


improve  on  his  personal  equation  in  the  matter  of  striking 
a  rising  trout.  His  eye  works  just  so  slowly  or  so  quickly  ; 
his  will  communicates  with  his  hand  at  this  or  that  pace. 
And  in  games — once  the  game  is  mastered — we  think  that 
the  personal  equation  may  soon  be  reckoned,  on  the  whole. 
At  golf  you  can  do  the  round  in  an  average  of  130  or  of 
86  ;  and  for  long  periods  this  average  will  vary  but  little. 
Yet  there  be  men,  we  admit,  who  steadily  lower  their 
handicap.    The  majority  stick  fast  at  a  point  soon  reached. 

At  cricket  the  mean  annual  averages  from  1886  to  1890 
are  reckoned  up  by  Mr.  Dale.  The  lowest  is  that  of  the 
rainy  year,  1879  (12  875).  The  highest  is  that  of  the  sunny 
year  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  1887  (20-467).  The  year 
1879  falls  below  the  worst  of  other  years  by  two  runs.  A 
case  of  real  improvement  in  skill  is  ascertained  thus — 
Abel's  average  in  1887  is  18;  in  1891  is  31.  Allowing  for 
weather,  Abel's  18  in  1887  contracts  to  14,  while,  still  allow- 
ing for  weather,  his  31  of  1888  rises  to  33.  Thus,  Abel 
improved  by  19  runs  an  innings,  unless,  indeed,  Abel  is  a 
paddle-bat,  and  does  best  on  a  wet  wicket,  which  seems  con- 
trary to  right  reason  and  the  nature  of  things. 

Mr.  Dale  next  compares  Shrewsbury  and  Dr.  W.  G. 
Grace.  In  1881  W.  G.'s  average  was  78  in  33  innings; 
a  sair  saint  was  he  for  the  bowlers.  In  1887,  Shrewsbury's 
average  for  22  innings  was  78.  Now  the  mean  average  of  188 1 
was  only  16,  while  the  mean  average  of  1887  was  20.  This, 
by  mathematics'  artful  aid,  makes  W.  G.  =  78,  and  Shrews- 
bury^ 2.  In  1873,  allowing  for  all  things  mathematical, 
Dr.  Grace=75-  In  four  years — 1868,  1871,  1872,  and 
1873 — Dr.  Grace  had  averages  exceeding  in  real  as  oppo«ed 
to  nominal  value,  Shrewsbury's  average  of  78  in  1887, 
still  Shrewsbury  is  best  "  on  paper,"  and  probably  in  1887 
was  really  our  best  bat.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  bat- 
ting has  improved,  "  though  not  to  the  extent  commonly 
"  supposed."  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  cause  of  this  is 
worse  bowling.  Lohmann,  in  1887,  had  an  average  of  15 
runs  a  wicket,  when  the  mean  average  was  15.  Allowing 
for  fine  weather,  this  makes  Lohmann's  bowling  average  =  12. 
Attewell  is  best  in  1887  (dry),  worst  in  1888  (wet). 
There  have  been  bowlers  about  whom  "  wet "  might  be 
used  in  a  convivial  sense,  but  this  disturbing  element 
(which,  of  course,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
case  in  point)  cannot  well  be  estimated.  The  calculations 
make  Mr.  Turner  not  so  good  a  bowler  as  Mr.  Spofforth  ; 
but  who  ever  thought  he  was  1  The  best  Australian  eleven 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  1880,  the  least  good  that  of 
1886.  The  best  England  is  to  the  best  Australian  eleven 
as  11  to  5.  The  greatest  bowlers  on  these  abstruse 
principles  are  George  Freeman,  who  gave  Dr.  Grace, 
he  says,  more  trouble  than  any  other  man  of  mortal 
mould,  and  Mycroft — that  is,  on  an  average  of  fifty 
wickets  ;  on  an  average  of  a  hundred  wickets  Alfred  Shaw 
comes  first,  then  Emmett,  Crossland,  Spofforth,  and 
Lohmann.  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  is  the  only  amateur,  except 
Mr.  Spofforth,  on  a  list  of  eleven.  Mr.  Steel's  year  was 
1878,  Wilsher's  1868,  while  1888  saw  the  culmination  of 
Lohmann  and  Briggs. 

Mr.  Dale  suggests  that,  in  scores,  the  place  in  the  field 
of  each  fielder  who  makes  a  catch  should  be  stated. 
Thus,  Jones,  c.  Smith  (Third  man), 
Brown  c.  Green  (Silly  point). 
Thus  the  fatalities  of  places  in  the  field  could  be  estimated, 
and  "  the  knowledge  so  gained  would  be  of  great  value  in 
"  placing  the  field."  But  surely  the  field  is  placed  empi- 
rically,11 differently  for  each  batsman  1  The  little  pamphlet  is 
of  interest  to  cricketers,  and  costs  a  shilling. 


THE  PAMIR  QUESTION. 

AS  it  is  known  that  there  was  a  representative  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  what  may  be  called  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pamir  when  Captain  Younghusband 
and  Mr.  Davison  had  their  recent  difficulties  with  the 
Russians,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  these  difficulties,  aod 
that  long  afterwards  Lord  Salisbury  most  emphatically 
denied,  at  the  Guildhall,  the  existence  of  even  a  cloud  on 
the  horizon  of  foreign  affairs,  it  must,  of  course,  be  sup- 
posed that  explanations  of  the  matter  -satisfactory  to  the 
Prime  Minister  have  been  given  from  St.  Petersburg. 
But  it  will  not  be  possible  fully  to  share  that  satisfaction 
until  it  is  known  what  the  explanations  are.  We  have 
as  yet  no  detailed  account  of  what  happened  from  the 
Kussian  side,  but  we  have  Captain  Younghusband's,  and 
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he  is  both  far  too  experienced  a  topographer  and  far  too 
trustworthy  an  officer  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  geo- 
graphical facts  which  by  themselves  give  reason  for  uneasi- 
ness. As  was  thought  by  all  well-informed  persons  from 
the  first,  the  reports  of  violence  were  wholly  unfounded. 
What  the  Russians  did  was  to  refuse  liberty  of  "circu- 
"  lating  "  to  the  travellers,  and  to  take  one  of  them  whom 
they  found  on  the  forbidden  ground  to  their  own  head- 
quarters. This,  though  it  can  hardly  be  called  effusively 
friendly  conduct,  is,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  obstructors 
possessed  or  even  claimed  the  territory  in  question,  neither 
a  casus  belli  nor  even  a  reason  for  serious  remonstrance. 
We  often  do  it  ourselves  in  India.  No  Continental  State 
would  ever  dream  of  abdicating  the  power  of  politely  con- 
ducting a  foreigner  to  the  frontier,  or  as  politely  refusing  to 
permit  him  to  cross  it ;  and  even  in  this  Liberty  Hall  of  an 
England  the  right  is  but  in  abeyance,  if  even  that.  The  ques- 
tion, of  course,  is  whether  the  Russians  themselves  had  any 
business  where  they  were,  and  whether  England  intends  to 
recognize  their  business.  We  may  leave  the  Chinese-Russian 
difficulty,  or  that  affecting  the  Eastern  Pamirs,  alone  for 
the  moment ;  that  affecting  ourselves  in  the  Western  or 
Southern  is  quite  serious  enough.  It  has  two  sides.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Russians  would  seem  to  have  claimed  as 
theirs  the  whole  of  the  region  vaguely  known  as  the  Pamir, 
and  supposed  to  have  been,  five  years  ago,  roughly  divided 
between  them  and  ourselves,  as  a  matter  of  influence,  if  not 
of  occupation.  They  would  appear  to  have  included  in 
this  claim  Wakhan,  an  undoubted  dependency  of  Afghan- 
istan. But,  if  Captain  Younghusband  is  to  be  believed, 
they  did  much  more  than  this.  They  actually  crossed 
with  a  military  force  the  Hindu  Koosh  proper,  far  south 
of  the  southernmost  branch  of  the  Oxus ;  they  entered 
the  territory  of  Chitral,  which  is  unquestionably  under 
English  protection  ;  and  they  returned  by  the  Baroghil 
Pass  to  the  Pamir.  This  is  almost  as  distinct  a  raid 
upon  English  territory  as  could  have  been  made  by  any 
Scot  in  old  times  who  should  have  crossed  the  Debateable 
Band  southwards,  and  made  his  way  back  over  the 
Carter.  Indeed  the  Baroghil  Pass  occupies,  on  a  larger 
scale,  almost  exactly  the  position  of  the  central  opening 
through  the  Cheviots.  It  is  the  main  gate  through  the 
range  which  separates  Northern  and  Southern  Asia,  and  the 
roads  south  of  it  to  Afghanistan,  if  not  to  India  direct,  are 
plain,  easy,  and  by  no  means  long.  It  would  be  a  decidedly 
unwise  thing  to  admit  Russian  influence  up  to  its  northern 
approaches.  If  we  let  the  Prussians  go  and  come  as  they 
please  over  it,  we  may  just  as  well  abandon  all  the  attempts 
which  have  been  recently  made  to  secure  outworks  in 
Yaghistan  and  other  districts,  and  leave  the  entire 
northern  outskirts  of  India  for  the  Czar  to  secure  the 
passes,  arrange  supplies  and  roads,  and  recruit  forces. 

These  things  are  so  certain  and  so  well  known  to  the 
Indian  authorities,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  in  such 
carelessness  as  would  be  implied  in  acquiescence.  It  is 
known  that  some  soreness  was  felt  in  Russia  at  the 
alleged  restrictions  put  by  us  on  Captain  Grombtchevsky's 
movements,  and  the  hampering  of  Captain  Younghusband 
and  his  coadjutor  may  be  a  sort  of  little  tit  for  tat.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  Russians,  who  have  never  been  satisfied 
with  the  end  of  the  Ivuldja  matter,  are  trying  to  oust  the 
Chinese  in  the  Eastern  Pamir.  But  we  must  repeat  that 
we  feel  a  curiosity,  which  almost  amounts  to  anxiety,  to 
know  how  they  explained  these  proceedings.  And  to  us,  at 
least,  no  explanation  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not 
contain  an  apology  for  trespassing  south  of  the  Hindu 
Koosh  at  all,  and  a  distinct  withdrawal  of  all  claims  to 
districts  lying  south  of  a  line  drawn,  say,  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  branches  of  the  Oxus  to  Tashkurgan. 


THE  S.R.G.P.  G.  OF  SAMOA. 

TWO  closely-printed  columns  of  Tuesday's  Tim(s  are 
filled  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Samoa  Society  for 
Roasting  a  German  President  Gratis,  of  which  Mr.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  is  apparently  the  founder,  the  chairman, 
and  the  secretary.  They  are  amusing,  partly  by  the  de- 
liberate art  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  partly  for  other  causes. 
The  witty  author  of  The  Dynamiter  has  a  pretty  talent 
for  spurgalling  whomsoever  his  hypothesis  requires  him 
to  select  as  ass  for  the  time  being.  He  has  di.-plaj  ed  it 
before,  and  has  a«ain  exerc:se;d  it  at  the  expense  of 
Freiherr  Senfft  von  Pilsach.  From  fie  two  columns  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  aire  idy- named  Society  we  gather 


an  impression  that  the  official  who  works  in  the  Paradise 
of  the  Pacific,  under  the  eye  of  a  leisured  novelist  conscious- 
of  great  faculties  of  humorous  presentment,  does  well  to 
look  to  his  ps  and  q$.  More  than  this  we  do  not  very  dis- 
tinctly gather.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  very  funny  about  the 
gambadoes,  frantic  decisions,  and  erratic,  unaccountable 
goings-on  in  general  of  his  victim.  The  Freiherr  does  not 
appear,  from  his  share  in  the  published  correspondence,  to 
be  a  person  of  much  nimbleness  of  mind  or  pen  ;  and  yet, 
if  we  could  get  his  version  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
S.  R  G.  P.  G.,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  also  might  be  found1 
to  be  not  without  a  humour  of  its  own. 

The  sin  of  Frhr.  Senfft  von  Pilsacii,  as  recorded  by  Mr, 
Stevenson,  is  that  he  threatened  to  blow  up  with  dynamite 
a  certain  prison  at  Apia  in  which  he  had  charge  of  six 
natives  who  were  confined  in  "  gentlemanly  "  detention.  If 
this  threat  was  quite  unnecessary,  it  was  undignified  on  the 
part  of  the  Freiherr.  But  was  it  uncalled  for  1  Mr.  Stevenson". 
says  it  was  ;  but  then  he  confesses  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  rescue  the  prisoners  on  their  way  to  gaol.  Now 
Frhr.  Senfft  von  Pilsacii  may,  "  from  information  received," 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  effort  would  be  renewed, 
In  that  case,  if  he  had  no  garrison — for  which  want  he  may 
not  be  answerable — his  decision  was  vigorous,  and  even,  since 
he  appears  to  have  decided  to  go  aloft  with  his  charge,  heroic. 
Moreover,  it  was  according  to  precedent,  seeing  that  the  order 
to  shoot  the  prisoners  if  a  rescue  is  attempted  is  justified  by 
many  military  and  police  examples.    Besides,  Frhr.  Senfft' 
von  Pilsach  did  not  rely  on  dynamite  quand  meme.  He. 
shipped  his  prisoners  on  a  cutter  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
and  sent  them  to  Tokelaws,  which  we  conceive  to  be  a  more 
remote  and  secure  place  of  detention.    So  far  the  story 
appears  to  us  rather  to  redound  to  Frhr.  Senfft  von 
Pilsach's  determination  of  character.    There  is  much  more 
about  his  doings — his  resolution  to  build  a  house,  apparently: 
(why  apparently  1)  with  native  money,  his  resignations,  his- 
pets,  and  fits  of  the  nerves.     It  is  funny  enough ;  but 
then  we  must  allow  for  the  natural  human  inclination 
of  a  writer  conscious  of  powers  of  humorous  presentment 
to  humorously  present  the  conduct  of  those  of  whom  he 
disapproves.    One  thing  we  do  gather  concerning  the  Pre- 
sident, from  the  correspondence  in  the  appendix  to  Mr. 
Stevenson's  statement — namely,  that  he  is  a  master  of  the 
art  of  administering  official  snubs.    The  white  residents,, 
through  Mr.  Stevenson,  remonstrated  with  him  about  the 
unprecedented  dynamite  scandal  (which  is  not  unprece- 
dented), asking  him  if  it  was  true,  asking  whether  he 
thought  such  conduct  becoming,  asking  what  effect  he  sup- 
posed  it  would  have  on  the  native  morals  and  view  of  the 
white  character,  as  formed  after  a  prolonged  acquaintance 
with  beachcombers,  beche-de-mer  traders,  and  blackbirders. 
Be  it  observed  that  the  white  residents  did  not  pretend  that 
all  this  about  the  dynamite  was  more  than  rumour.  The 
substance  of  Frhr.  Senfft  von  Pilsach  his  answer  is  given 
in  the  following  words  : — "  Generally  I  beg  to  state  that, 
"  with  a  view  of  successfully  performing  my  official  duties,  I 
"  believe  it  is  advisable  for  me  to  pay  no  attention  to  any 
"  anonymous  rumour."   From  that  not  undignified  position 
it  has  been  impossible  to  drive  Frhr.  Senfft  von  Pilsach,. 
and  so,  with  a  postscript  as  to  his  further  follies  in  the 
way  of  resignations,  &c,  the  story  ends.    Considering  that 
the  dynamite  scandal  is  a  mere  rumour,  that  the  white 
residents  feel  in  no  danger  except  of  moral  disapprobation 
on  the  part  of  Samoans,  that  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  own  con- 
fession the  German  authorities  have  behaved  with  perfect 
loyalty,  one  does,  as  at  present  advised,  wonder  whether 
all  this  is  not  a  case  of  much  ado  about  very  little.  Frhr. 
Senfft  von  Pilsach  may  be  a  feather-  and  pig-headed 
German,  and  little  societies,  like  the  foreign  colony  in 
Samoa,  are  terribly  addicted  to  making  mountains  out  of 
molehills.    They  do  not  often  find  humorous  authors  with 
a  faculty  for  writing  exquisite  English  to  chronicle  their 
small  beer. 


BETTING  BY  PROXY. 

IN  the  famous  old  case  of  the  "  rump  and  dozen,"  it- 
was  held  that  the  time  of  the  Queen's  Courts  should, 
not  ba  wasted  in  settling  contingent  claims  for  "  a  good 
"  dinner  with  plenty  of  wine  for  everybody  present."  It 
woull  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  trivial  and  unedifying 
dispute  than  that  between  Mr.  Samuel  Wilkinson  and 
Mr.  Russell  Gordon  Taylor.  Yet  it  occupied  Mr. 
Justic3  Desman  and  a  special  jury,  to  the  prejudice  of  more 
important  interests,  for  two  days.    The  transaction  was 
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really  a  betting  one,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  judge 
appraised  the  respective  merits  of  the  parties  by  declaring 
that  "  men  who  made  their  money  in  the  way  plaintiff  did 
"  caused  a  great  deal  of  mischief  and  misery ;  but,  on  the 
"  other  hand,  the  defendant  was  about  as  contemptible  a 
"  being  as  one  could  well  conceive."  Nevertheless  the  trial 
had  to  proceed,  and  Mr.  Justice  Denman  was  unable  to  stop 
it,  because  the  Courts  have  established  an  artificial  rule  of 
law.  They  have  held,  in  Thacker  v.  Hardy,  and  many  other 
instances,  that  a  betting  commission  is  recoverable,  although 
a  bet  itself  is  not.  Logically,  no  doubt,  the  distinction  is 
plausible,  and  even  defensible.  At  Common  Law  betting 
was  not  illegal,  and  simple  betting  as  between  individuals 
is  not  punishable  now.  The  judges,  however,  declined 
to  entertain  actions  for  bets,  considering  them  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  judicial  tribunals.  By  a  statute  passed 
early  in  the  present  reign,  all  contracts  by  way  of  gaming 
or  wagering  were  declared  to  be  not  criminal,  but  void.  Is 
an  agreement  between  Wilkinson  and  Taylor  that 
Wilkinson  shall  make  bets  for  Taylor,  paying  Taylor  if 
he  wins,  and  being  paid  by  Taylor  if  he  loses,  a  contract 
by  way  of  gaming  and  wagering  1  The  Court  of  Appeal  has 
decided  that  it  is  not,  and  therefore  Mr.  Justice  Denman 
was  bound  to  try  the  issue.  The  situation  is  curious. 
Wilkinson  won  some  of  the  bets,  and  lost  others,  though 
he  lost  a  good  many  more  than  he  won.  No  Court  would 
have  compelled  him  to  pay  his  losses.  No  Court  would 
have  assisted  him  to  recover  his  winnings.  Yet,  having 
paid  what  he  was  not  in  law  bound  to  pay,  he  is  entitled  in 
law  to  be  recouped  by  his  employer.  The  defendant  in 
such  circumstances  has,  of  course,  no  right  to  complain. 
Any  honourable  man  would  wish  to  discharge  his  moral 
liabilities ;  and  even  Mr.  Taylor  expressed,  through  his 
counsel,  an  intention  of  doing  so  when  he  could.  But  that 
does  not  affect  the  strange  complexity  of  the  decisions. 

As  Mr.  Wilkinson  sued  for  nearly  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  only  recovered  forty,  his  qualified  success  will  not  put 
much  into  his  pocket  and  will  not  encourage  similar  liti- 
gation. He  really  failed,  however,  so  far  as  he  did  fail,  not 
so  much  because  the  law  was  against  him,  as  because  his 
evidence  was  insufficient.  In  a  list  of  fourteen  bets,  made 
by  the  plaintiff  with  various  turfites,  the  jury  found  that 
only  one  was  proved  to  have  been  laid  by  Wilkinson  on 
behalf  of  Taylor.  In  the  absence  of  such  proof  it  was,  of 
course,  impossible  for  Wilkinson  to  recover.  Betting  on  the 
tape,  as  described  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  is  not  a  refined  or 
intellectual  form  of  amusement,  and  it  may  easily  become 
ruinous.  Without  attempting  to  sympathize  with  the 
sorrows  of  Mr.  Taylor,  we  may  suggest  that  the  law  ought 
to  be  more  rational  and  consistent  on  this  subject  of 
betting.  Parliament  cannot  put  down  gambling,  even  if 
the  term  could  be  strictly  defined.  It  would  be  easier  to 
regulate  prices  and  wages  at  once  than  to  prescribe  Par- 
liamentary points  for  whist  and  piquet.  But,  while 
keeping  a  hell  is  a  serious  offence,  while  even  fre- 
quenting it  entails  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  while  the 
Legislature  has  declared  all  wagering  contracts  void, 
it  seems  rather  absurd  that  a  judge  and  jury  should 
spend  hours  in  solemnly  investigating  the  accounts  of 
a  bookmaker  or  a  commission  agent  with  his  clients. 
Sir  J ames  Stephen,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  a  weak- 
ness for  grandmotherly  legislation,  has  proposed  that  these 
contracts  should  be  included  in  the  statute  of  Victoria, 
and  that  no  action  should  lie  in  respect  of  them.  The 
proposal  is  in  accordance  with  common  sense  and  with 
public  convenience.  If  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  men  of  his 
class,  choose  to  make  their  livelihood  by  the  encouragement 
of  betting,  the  law  at  least  need  not  encourage  them. 
No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that,  however  innocent 
may  be  "  a  little  money  on  the  rubber,"  immense  harm  is 
done  by  the  systematic  "  plunging  "  on  races  on  the  part  of 
men  who  do  not  know  a  horse  from  a  cow.  Moreover, 
there  is  another  and  a  less  ostentatiously  moral  side  of 
the  question.  While  heavy  commercial  cases  are  waiting 
for  trial,  it  does  seem  rather  scandalous  that  a  couple  of 
working-days  should  be  wasted  on  the  paltry  details  of  such 
miserable  transactions  as  those  disclosed  in  Wilkinson  v. 
Taylor. 


1885-6 — AND 

MR.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  has  thrown  some  light  cn 
Mr.  Gladstone's  obstinate  reticence  with  respect  to 
the  details  of  his  future  Home  Rule  Bill.  If  they  were 
made  known  before  the  general  election  Mr.  Arnold  mighi. 


feel  it  his  duty  to  criticize  some  of  them  adversely.  The 
result  would  prove — such  is  Mr.  Arnold's  apparent  infer- 
ence, for  his  modesty  prevents  him  saying  so  much  in  ex- 
plicit terms — either  fatal  to  the  Bill,  if  the  provisions  in 
question  were  persisted  in,  or  injurious  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
self-respect,  which  Mr.  Arnold  would,  of  course,  be  re- 
luctant to  wound,  if  they  were  withdrawn  or  modified.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  anxious  to  spare  Mr.  Gladstone  a  premature 
humiliation,  and  will  therefore  reserve  his  unformulated 
objections  until  the  undrafted  Bill  is  in  Committee.  It  will 
no  doubt  be  less  mortifying  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  accept  Mr. 
Arnold's  reconstruction  of  the  measure  through  the  medium 
of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  than  at  his  mere  personal 
suggestion.  We  do  not  like  to  press  on  Mr.  Arnold  the 
consideration  that  he  may  possibly  not  be  in  a  position  to 
criticize  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  when  it  reaches  the  com- 
mittee stage  in  the  Session,  let  us  say,  of  1893.  His  being 
in  the  House  of  Commons  will  depend  not  only  upon  himself, 
but  in  some  degree  upon  the  electors  of  that  division  of  the 
county  of  Dorset  for  which  he  is  the  Gladstonian,  or  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  the  Arnoldian,  candidate.  If  the  people 
of  Salford  had  not  shown  us  how  blind  a  constituency  may 
be  to  political  and  personal  merit,  we  should  have  had  little 
doubt  on  the  subject.  But  what  North  Salford  did  in  1885, 
and  repeated  with  a  shameless  persistency  in  ill-doing  in 
1886,  North  Dorset  may  be  capable  of  in  1892. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  we  can  see  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  take  Mr.  Arnold  into  the  confidence 
which  he  declines  to  exhibit  to  the  country  at  lai"ge,  and 
thus  avert  the  disastrous  effect  of  Mr.  Arnold's  adverse 
criticisms,  whether  in  the  face  of  the  country  at  the  General 
Election  of  1892  or  in  Select  Committee  in  1893.  If  next 
year,  or  in  the  year  following,  the  newspapers  should  an- 
nounce, in  a  paragraph  below  the  Court  Circular,  that  Mr. 
A  rthur  Arnold  has  arrived  at  Ha  warden  on  a  visit,  every 
one  will  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  aims  at  something  more 
than  the  social  entertainment  and  intellectual  delight  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  presence  and  conversation.  The  world  will 
rightly  conjecture  that  the  new  Home  Rule  Bill  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  and  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  helping  to 
make  it.  This  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness. He  likes  dark  and  subterranean  passages.  It  is  not 
his  way  to  take  either  the  constituencies  or  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  his  party,  or  even  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
into  his  confidence.  His  habit  is  to  get  a  scheme  prepared 
in  advance,  in  secret  concert  with  influential  persons, 
and  then  to  surprise  Parliament  and  the  country  into  an 
assent  which  they  have  not  had  time  to  consider.  After 
the  election  of  1885,  which  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  a  follow- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  less  by  four  than  the  numbers 
of  the  Conservatives  and  Nationalists  taken  together,  Mr. 
Gladstone  set  himself  to  come  to  a  secret  understanding 
separately  with  both  the  two  leaders.  An  agent  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  approached  a  follower  of  Mr.  Parnell's  with 
a  series  of  propositions,  numbered  and  reduced  to  writing, 
which  set  forth  the  principal  heads  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill, 
with  a  statement  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  each 
of  them.  The  thing,  of  course,  crept  out ;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  project  was  disclosed  on  the  sime  day  in  a 
London  morning  and  evening  newspaper,  and  in  a  pro- 
vincial journal  having  close  relations  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  December  1S85.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  once  uttered  what  was  apparently  a  pro- 
test against  the  scheme.  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Goschen  took  instantaneous  occasion  to  declare  that  no 
project  of  Home  Rule  had  ever  been  submitted  to  them. 
Mr.  Gladstone  emitted  immediately  one  of  those  dis- 
claimers for  which  he  is  celebrated,  in  which  he 
said  that  "  his  political  friends  might  rest  assured 
"  that  he  remembered  his  obligations  to  them,  and  might 
"  safely  understand  that  he  was  bound  to  none  of  the  ideas 
"  announced  in  his  name."  Bound  !  Of  court  e  not.  Who 
can  bind  Mr.  Gladstone  to  anything,  even  to  the  ideas 
announced  by  himself?  While  Mr.  Parnell  was  being 
approached  through  one  of  his  lieutenants,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  name,  and  with  his  apparent  authority,  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  was  making  overtures  through  a  more 
influential  intermediary  to  a  still  more  important  person. 
During  that  same  December  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Balfour  were  guests  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  at 
Eaton.  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  his  strong  desire  that; 
Lord  Salisbury,  as  Prime  Minister,  should  undertake  a 
measure  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  pledged  himself 
to  give  him  his  support  in  doing  so.  The  word  Home  Rale 
was  not  mentioned.  But  it  was  understood.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
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though  he  may  occasionally  be  the  victim  of  statements  too 
specific  made  in  his  name,  and  received  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  made  as  coming  from  him,  seldom  says  anything  from 
himself  which  may  not  have  one  or  other  of  several  mean- 
ings. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  a  Government  in  a  minority  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  for  extending  self-government  in  Ireland ; 
and  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  was  in  a  large  minority 
in  the  Parliament  of  1885.  But,  then,  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  desired  that  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  should  do  only  what  was  safe  for  it.  If  Lord 
Salisbury  could  be  induced  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
should  fail  in  it,  as  he  probably  would,  he  would  stand 
committed  to  a  principle  which  might  be  described  as  Home 
Rule,  and  would  leave  the  course  clear  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  would  come  into  power,  as  if  reluctantly,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  duty  to  settle  a  question  which  his 
rival  was  unable  to  grapple  with.  Lord  Salisbury,  to  use  a 
favourite  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  declined  to  be  led  into 
a  trap. 

Thus,  in  the  month  of  December  1885,  while  the  con- 
stituencies, the  Liberal  party,  and  those  colleagues  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  his  obligations  to  whom  he  ostentatiously 
recognized,  were  kept  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  his  in- 
tentions, Mr.  Gladstone  was  negotiating,  or  endeavouring 
to  negotiate  (we  will  not  say  to  tamper),  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury, through  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Mr. 
Parnell,  through  other  agencies,  on  the  other.  A  published 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  told  the  story  of  the  former  transaction.  The  other, 
though  matter  of  notoriety,  has  not  been  authoritatively 
narrated.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  January,  and 
until  after  the  formation  of  his  own  Cabinet,  Mr.  Gladstone 
professed  to  be  merely  an  anxious  inquirer  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  government.  In  reference  to  the  sentence  in  the 
Queen  "s  Speech  which  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing the  Legislative  Union,  he  intimated  that  the  Legislative 
Union  was  not  incompatible  with  a  subordinate  Irish  Legisla- 
ture ;  but  in  doing  so  he  was  careful  to  say  that  he  was 
speaking  provisionally  only.  On  coming  into  power,  with  a 
mandate  not  to  reform  the  government  of  Ireland,  but  to 
give  facilities  to  agricultural  labourers  to  acquire  allotments, 
Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  the  same  attitude.  He  en- 
deavoured to  induce  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen,  and 
Sir  Henry  James  to  enter  the  Cabinet,  on  the  assurance 
that  it  was  pledged  to  nothing  but  to  inquiry.  It  was  a 
Cabinet  of  investigation  merely.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  joined  it  on  that  positive  assurance, 
the  latter  statesman  declaring  that  he  took  office  as  a 
practical  protest  against  the  idea  that  a  Liberal  Cabinet, 
with  only  one  Home  Ruler  in  it — Mr.  John  Morley,  we 
suppose — could  be  considered  as  pledged  to  Home  Rule. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  afterwards  complained  that  the 
promise  of  inquiry  had  not  been  kept.  The  question  of 
Home  Rule  had  not  been  fairly  thrashed  out.  A  scheme, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  concert  with  his  more  in- 
timate friends — Lord  Spencer,  it  is  believed,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  and  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  then  permanent 
Under-Secretary — was  drafted,  was  stated  in  outline  to  the 
Cabinet  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  was  laid  before 
them  fully  some  days  after.  This  submission  of  a  finished 
scheme  to  be  accepted,  rejected,  or  modified  here  and  there, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
undertaking  that  the  Cabinet  should  itself  be  a  Cabinet  of 
inquiry.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  his  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  has  expressed  his  belief,  from  indications 
which  he  mentions,  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  consulted 
throughout  with  respect  to  the  measure,  and  was  indeed 
its  chief  author.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  from 
beginning  to  end  the  Home  Rule  project  was  an  affair  of 
secret  arrangement  and  management  between  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  one  or  two  colleagues  and  confederates.  Of 
course,  it  could  not  be  withheld,  when  certain  stages  in  its 
progress  had  been  reached,  from  the  Cabinet,  Parliament, 
and  the  country.  But  except  at  these  inevitable  moments, 
the  procedure  adopted  was  surreptitious,  clandestine,  and 
stealthy.  The  signs  are  many  that,  if  the  folly  of  the  con- 
stituencies should  give  the  opportunity,  the  methods  of 
1885-6  will  be  followed  in  1892-3.  The  Cabinet,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  country  will  bo  manipulated 
and  surprised. 


THE  LIFEBOAT  SCATsDAL. 

IT  is  an  extreme  thing  to  say,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
any  correspondence  in  the  papers,  in  our  time,  has  been 
more  absolutely  futile  than  that  which  has  arisen  about  the 
alleged  mismanagement  and  misconduct  in  the  lifeboat 
service  on  the  Sussex  coast  during  the  late  storm.  The 
stamp  of  person  who  "  points  the  finger  of  scorn,"  with  a 
cocksureness  only  equalled  by  his  ignorance,  has  had  it 
almost  wholly  to  himself.  When  he  has  been  silent  the 
place  has  been  taken  by  mere  sentimentalists.  That  some- 
thing was  done  at  Sandgate  and  Hythe  which  was  a  proper 
subject  for  criticism,  and  that  there  was  a  fault  of  some 
kind  in  the  management  at  Brighton,  is  only  too  clear. 
But  criticism  by  competent  persons  there  was  none  in  the 
newspaper  letters — only  a  rush  of  abuse  or  silly  sneers.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  not  a  jot  the  more  respectable  because  the 
letters  R.N.  appear  after  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter.  R.N",  may  mean  paymaster's  clerk,  or  assistant 
engineer,  or  captain's  steward,  for  that  matter.  It  is, 
besides,  a  fact  that  a  gentleman  may  be  a  very  com- 
petent naval  officer,  and  yet  no  witch  at  the  management 
of  a  boat.  A  very  little  experience  will  convince  any  one 
who  has  some  knowledge  of  his  own  to  enlighten  him 
of  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  a  coastguards- 
man  and  a  fisherman.  The  sneers  and  abuse  which 
have  been  poured  on  the  coxswain  of  the  Brighton 
boat  for  refusing  to  put  out  at  Shoreham  are,  as  far  as 
the  facts  are  known,  rather  exceptionally  silly.  When 
the  boat  reached  the  scene  of  the  wreck  all  the  men  had 
been  saved  from  one  of  the  schooners,  and  the  other  had 
gone  to  pieces.  Under  these  circumstances  the  coxswain 
was,  on  the  face  of  it,  thoroughly  justified  in  refusing  to  sub- 
ject his  men  and  his  boat  to  a  useless  risk.  Whether  the 
lifeboat  ought  not  to  have  reached  the  beach  sooner  is 
another  question.  Other,  too,  is  the  question  whether  the 
Shoreham  boat  ought  not  to  have  been  got  out,  as  she  was 
much  better  placed  to  help  the  wrecks.  But  it  may 
anyhow  be  pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of  the  clamour 
raised  has  come  from  people  who  might  have  lent  a  hand 
to  drag  the  boat,  and  who  did  not,  who  might  have  given 
money  to  hire  horses,  and  who  did  not. 

The  inquiry  held  at  Hythe  into  the  disasters  at  Lydd 
and  Sandgate  is  a  more  serious  business.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  be  wholly  satisfactory  as  an  investigation.  There  is  a 
want  of  coherence  about  it  which  produces  confusion.  We 
find  some  difficulty  in  making  out  to  which  of  the  suc- 
cessive launches,  or  attempts  to  launch,  the  different  pieces 
of  evidence  given  relate.  But  there  is  one  essential  fact 
which  can  be  made  out  quite  clearly.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  was  a  great  want  at  Sandgate  of  unity  and  in- 
telligence of  direction.  The  premature  launch  has  all  the 
look  of  the  action  of  men  who  were  being  pressed  to  do 
something,  and  who  did  the  first  thing  which  came  to 
hand  without  sufficient  thought.  It  is  a  confirmation  of 
our  opinion  that  Mr.  Plater,  of  the  Dymchurch  Rocket 
Company,  confesses  that  he  fired  twice,  when  he  knew  it  to  be 
useless,  merely  to  "  satisfy  the  crowd."  We  do  not  wish  to 
go  too  far  in  justifying  the  brothers  Moore,  who,  after 
volunteering  to  join  the  boat,  jumped  out  of  her  when  the 
coxswain  decided  to  launch  her  at  the  bathing  place.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  result  of  the  attempt 
completely  justified  their  opinion.  There  were  no  proper 
means  of  getting  the  boat  through  the  surf,  and  though 
Captain  Chetwynd  in  his  report  considers  the  decision  of 
the  coxswain  Henessey  to  launch  at  Sandgate  justified  "  by 
"  the  position,"  we  do  not  quite  understand  whether  he 
does  not  include  much  more  in  that  word  than  the  practical 
possibility  of  getting  the  boat  off  the  beach.  The  evidence, 
we  cannot  but  think,  shows  that  the  lifeboat  should  never 
have  been  launched  from  Sandgate  at  all.  She  should  either 
have  been  taken  to  Folkestone,  where  a  tug  could  have  helped 
her,  or  up  to  Hythe,  where  she  would  be  to  windward  of  the 
wreck,  and  would  have  the  help  of  the  current  in  reaching  the 
Benvenue.  In  all  work — and  more  in  boating  than  in  most — 
it  is  mere  stupidity  to  pit  yourself  against  a  force  when 
yon  can  make  it  serve  you  by  good  management.  When 
the  boat  was  at  last  launched  from  Hythe,  the  wreck  was 
reached  with  ease.  The  state  of  the  surf  and  the  wind  had 
much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  success  ;  but  the  Benvenue  s 
crew  might  have  been  brought  off  sooner  if  the  launch  had 
been  tried  first  at  the  proper  place.  The  error  in  not 
beginning  there  is  exactly  what  would  naturally  come  of 
excitement,  and  the  want  of  recognized  directing  authority. 
I  That  there  was  no  proper  directing  authority  is  only  too 
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clear,  not  only  from  the  want  of  what  may  be  called 
"  generalship  "  shown  all  through,  but  from  the  confusion 
which  was  noticeable  among  the  men  of  the  crew  and  the 
helpers  on  the  beach,  and  from  the  ugly  wrangle  which 
took  place  during  the  inquiry  as  to  the  right  of  one  of  the 
men  to  call  himself  second  coxswain.  Captain  Chetwynd's 
report  is  almost  wholly  laudatory  of  the  conduct  of  the 
men  he  names.  We  do  not  wish  to  dispute  his  favourable 
opinion,  but  there  are  details  of  the  story  which  do  not 
speak  altogether  well  for  the  discipline  of  the  Sandgate 
crew,  and  the  report  would  have  carried  more  authority  if 
it  had  at  least  taken  some  notice  of  them. 


THE  NEW  APPOINTMENTS. 

IF  the  new  appointments  and  appointments  to  new  offices 
which  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
accession  to  the  First  Lordship  of  the  Treasury  prove  as 
judicious  as  they  are  interesting — and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  not — the  Prime  Minister  will  have 
good  cause  to  congratulate  himself.  Mr.  Jackson,  Sir  John 
Gorst,  and  Mr.  Curzon  unite  to  form  a  picturesque  group, 
the  mere  contemplation  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
pleasing  sense  of  space  and  variety,  and  by  the  inspiriting 
feeling  that  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  an  official  world.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  light  upon  three  more  diverse 
Parliamentary  types  than  those  represented  respectively  by 
the  three  politicians  above  named.  Mr.  Cuezon's  position 
as  an  untried  Minister  hardly  differs  more  widely  from  that 
of  the  two  colleagues  who  have  had  five  years  of  office  than 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  respect  of  the  route  which 
each  has  taken  towards  advancement.  We  will  not  go  quite  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Curzon  stands  related  to  Mr.  Jackson 
as  promise  to  performance,  and  to  Sir  John  Gorst  as  pro- 
mise to  threat ;  but  if  we  were  to  say  so,  it  would  not  be 
altogether  wide  of  the  mark.  The  late  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  belongs  to  that  class  of  officials  who  not 
only  satisfy  their  chief  of  their  fitness  for  higher  office  by 
exhibiting  ability  in  a  lower  one,  but  earn  it  by  their 
zealous  discharge  of  their  duties.  His  successor  is  an  ex- 
ample of  that  other  order,  also  a  tolerably  ancient  one,  of 
subordinate  Minister  who  owes  his  promotion,  not  so  much 
to  efficiency,  though  that  is  not  wanting,  as  to  ambition. 
Having  demonstrated  his  intellectual  title  to  advancement, 
he  holds  himself  free  to  reject  the  laborious  and  not  always 
successful  plan  of  establishing  a  moral  claim  to  it  by  his 
services.  He  prefers  to  seek  recognition  of  his  merit  not 
so  much  by  rendering  it  more  conspicuous  as  by  showing 
the  leaders  of  his  party  that,  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
duly  impressed  with  it,  he  at  any  rate  does  not  mean  it  to 
be  ignored.  The  method  seems  at  first  sight  a  somewhat 
rough  and  primitive  mode  of  self-assertion ;  but  it  requires 
considerable  skill  and  tact  to  manage  it  successfully,  as  the 
history  of  many  failures  has  shown. 

That  Mr.  Jackson  will  prove  a  capable  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  no  one  doubts ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  doubting  that  Sir  John  Gorst  will  make  an 
e  fficient  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  if  he  chooses. 
And  since  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  his  ambition  must 
be  satisfied,  he  probably  will  choose.  He  will  hardly,  we 
should  think,  consider  the  time  to  have  arrived  for  a  fresh 
step  upward  on  the  official  ladder,  between  now  and  the 
general  election;  and  until  that  time  comes  he  may  be 
expected  to  comport  himself  like  any  other  acute  lawyer 
and  fairly  energetic  man  of  business  in  his  new  post.  As 
to  Mr.  Curzon,  everybody— even  no  doubt  the  Gladstonian 
journalists,  who  have  criticized  his  appointment  in  much 
the  same  spirit  as  a  Greenwich  mudlark  might  display  in 
commenting  from  beneath  the  balcony  on  the  speeches  at  a 
Ministerial  fish  dinner— will  watch  his  career  with  interest. 
After  all,  even  when  you  have  exclaimed  "  Yah  !  Who  was 
"  a  flaent  speaker  at  the  Oxford  Union  %  Who  thinks  he 
"  knowa  aH  about  India  because  he  has  made  a  tour  in 
"Central  Asia  % "  you  find  you  are  "not  much  for'arder." 
Then  you  have  to  fall  back  upon  malign  prophecy  dis- 
guised as  counsel,  which  is  weak.  "  Do  not  allow  "— 
meaning,  of  course,  you  will  allow—"  your  knack  of  smart 
"  and  supercilious  reply  to  betray  you  into  making  the 
"  wrong  sort  of  official  answer  from  the  Treasury  Bench. 
"  Cleverness  often  proves  a  snare  to  a  young  Minister,  which 
"  it  is  to  be  hoped  "—but  not  in  the  least  degree  to  be  ex- 
pected—" that  you  will  avoid."  This,  we  sav,  considered 
as  so  much  veiled  prediction  of  disaster,  has  a  feebly 


spiteful  air,  which  does  not  favourably  impress  the  public 
with  the  critic,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  greatly  enhances 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  person  criticized.  People 
generally  will  not  think  worse  or  less  hopefully  of  Mr. 
Curzon  because  he  is  clever  and  a  good  speaker,  and  has 
written  with  sense  and  point  on  Central  Asian  affairs.  He 
may  possibly  fail  as  a  Minister ;  clever  young  men  have 
so  failed  before  this.  But,  then,  so  have  stupid  young  men, 
in  perhaps  almost  equal  numbers ;  so  Mr.  Curzon  need  not 
despair. 

The  new  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  has 
lost  no  time  in  announcing  that  his  appointment  does  not 
foreshadow  any  change  of  Ministerial  policy  in  Ireland. 
From  the  executive  point  of  view  it  was  not,  of  course,  ex- 
pected that  it  would;  but  there  seams  ti  have  been  doubt 
in  some  quarters — without,  indeed,  much  foundation  for 
it,  so  far  as  we  can  see — as  to  whether  these  redistribu- 
tions of  departmental  offices  would  not  be  followed  by 
a  revision  of  the  Irish  legislative  programme  for  next 
Session.  Mr.  Jackson,  however,  has  effectually  dispelled 
that  idea.  We  are  to  have,  it  seems,  another  Irish  Session 
— or  what  must  eventually  prove  an  Irish  Session,  whether 
Ministers  choose  so  to  call  it  or  not — to  wind  up  the  present 
Parliament.  Ireland  is  to  have  its  share  of  the  "  boon  "  of 
free  education,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  undertaking  to  provide 
that  country,  or  to  attempt  to  provide  it,  with  a  system  of 
local  government,  after  the  English  and  Scotch  model,  is  to 
be  faithfully  carried  out.  What  that  means  we  all  know.  It 
means  that  the  Government  will  introduce  a  Bill  which,  if  it 
really  hands  over  Irish  local  administration  to  the  class  of 
Irishmen  who  now  form  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  will  be 
vigorously  and  rightly  resisted  by  every  Irish  Tory,  and  by 
whatever  remnant  of  the  Tory  party  may  still  be  discover- 
able among  the  English  Ministerialists;  while,  if  any  attempt 
is  made  to  neutralize  its  mischief  by  checks  and  balances — 
such  as  the  plural  vote — it  will  encounter  equally  pertina- 
cious opposition  from  the  Irish  Nationalists.  That  is  an 
adventure  which  may  quite  conceivably  end  in  disaster  for 
the  Government,  and  in  a  dissolution  precipitated  under 
conditions  the  least  favourable,  in  our  judgment,  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union ;  while,  even  if  this  result  of  it  is  es- 
caped, it  is  sure  to  be  fruitful  in  Parliamentary  entangle- 
ment, and  in  one  way  or  another  of  political  discredit  for 
the  Government.  With  the  exception  of  the  solitary  argu- 
ment that  they  are  bound  by  their  pledges  to  pass  an  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill  in  the  Session  of  1892,  the  course 
they  are  about  to  take  has  absolutely  nothing  to  recommend 
it;  and  that  argument,  though  respectable  enough  in  its 
general  purport,  has  no  application  to  the  particular  facts 
of  the  case.  The  Government  is  not  pledged — it  would 
be  morally  ultra  vires  for  any  Government  to  pledge  itself — 
to  give  Ireland  local  government  before  the  country  is  fit 
to  receive  it ;  and  in  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Balfoui: 
first  formally  announced  his  policy  some  months  ago,  he  has 
in  effect  admitted  that  Ireland  was  not  fit  to  receive  it. 

It  can  hardly,  indeed,  have  been  forgotten  with  what 
disastrous  completeness  even  so  skilful  a  pleader  as  the 
late  Chief  Secretary  gave  away  the  c.ise  for  this  measure  in 
the  very  act  of  announcing  its  intended  introduction.  It 
argues  ill  for  the  policy  that  a  no  less  able  apologist  should 
apparently  be  unable  to  escape  the  same  fate.  In  his  speech 
of  the  other  evening  at  Birmingham  Mr.  Chamberlain  put 
the  main  objection  to  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill 
with  a  candour  which  does  him  much  credit ;  but  his  frank- 
ness in  stating  this  objection  unfortunately  far  exceeded 
his  success  in  answering  it.  "  I  can  understand,"  he  said, 
"  the  reasoning  of  those  who  say  that  any  concession  of 
"  this  kind  will  be  abused  by  the  men  whose  interest  it  is 
"  to  keep  Ireland  in  troubled  waters  ;  but  the  Govern- 
"  ment  have  it  in  their  power  to  take  securities  against 
"  this  abuse,  and,  having  done  that,  then,  if  the  Irish  are 
"  unwise  enough  to  misuse  their  opportunities,  the  conse- 
"  quences  must  be  upon  their  shoulders,  provided  always 
"  that  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  en- 
"  dangered.  That  is  the  only  limitation  that  I  have  ever 
"  ventured  to  put  before  you  on  any  concessions  which  may 
"  be  made  to  anything  like  a  genuine  Irish  demand.  The 
"  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  pre-eminent.  Nothing 
"  must  be  done  which  endangers  the  security  of  the  Empire  ; 
"  but,  short  of  that,  we  may  leave  the  Irish  to  work  out 
"  their  own  salvation."  But  surely  the  whole  crux  of  the 
problem  lies  in  the  question  whether  the  condition  for  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  stipulates  can  possibly  be  fulfilled. 
"  Nothing  must  be  done  which  endangers  the  security  of 
"the  Empire";  and,  "short  of  that,  we  may  leave  the 
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"  Irish  to  work  out  their  own  salvation."  But  can  we 
stop  short  of  that  ?  Can  we  leave  the  Irish  to  "  work  out 
"  their  own  salvation  "  without  daDger  of  their  working  out 
"the  other  thiDg "  for  us?  No  doubt  endangering  the 
security  of  the  Empire  is  a  phrase  of  considerable  breadth 
of  meaning,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  no  doubt,  at  liberty 
to  contend  that  no  measure  which  does  not  give  immediate 
facilities  to  the  Irish  people  to  rise  in  armed  revolt  against 
the  British  Government  can  be  said  to  put  "  the  security 
"  of  the  Empire  "  in  peril.  The  trouble  is  that  this  con- 
struction of  the  phrase,  if  he  insists  on  adopting  it,  will 
carry  him  inconveniently  far.  He  will  find  it  difficult  to 
answer  those  Gladstonians  who  cheerfully  argue  that  the 
risk  of  armed  revolt,  or  any  other  such  extreme  consequence 
of  the  rashest  concession  of  Separatist  demands,  will  not 
"  endanger  the  security  of  an  Empire  "  strong  enough  to 
crush  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  resist  its 
sovereign  authority.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  this 
argumentative  embarrassment,  Mr.  Chamberlain  gives  any 
wider  interpretation  to  the  phrase — if  he  admits  that  we 
should  be  "  endangering  the  security  of  the  Empire "  by 
gratuitously  strengthening  the  enemies  of  its  peace  and 
unity — then  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  bring  an  Irish 
Local  Government  scheme,  or  such  a  scheme  as  will  not  be 
a  mere  mockery  of  the  demands  of  Irish  Nationalism,  within 
the  "limitation"  on  which,  in  the  sentence  above  quoted, 
he  tells  us  that  he  will  always  insist. 


NO  RESPONSIBILITY. 

THE  newspaper  influenza  which  takes  the  form  of  letters 
on  the  lamentable  state  of  the  Services  has  broken 
out  again  with  extreme  severity.  To  say  nothing  of  other 
cases,  more  or  less  remarkable,  there  are  two  series  on  our 
unhappy  army  running  in  the  Times,  signed  by  one  well- 
known  name  and  one  nom  de  guerre.  They  will  not  end 
briefly,  nor  will  the  comment  on  them.  When  they  are 
a  little  riper  we  shall  have  our  say  to  say  about  them. 
Eor  the  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  a  little  con- 
current series  which  they  have  not  exactly  thrown  off, 
but  have  caused  to  be  contemporaneously  started.  The 
army  letters  begat  Mr.  Brett's,  and  his  begat  Mr. 
Clowes's,  which,  again,  begat  Admiral  Colomb's,  which 
again  will  doubtless  have  posterity.  All  these  are  de- 
voted to  the  navy,  which  must  of  course  not  be  neglected 
when  the  junior  service  is  taking  an  innings.  They  are 
convenient  to  begin  on,  because,  thanks  first  to  Mr.  Clowes, 
and  then  to  Admiral  Colomb,  they  have  started  a  certain 
preliminary  question  which  really  ought  to  be  settled  if  the 
dispute  is  to  be  any  use.  We  shall  not  go  at  length  into 
these  letters — partly  because  we  agree  with  something 
in  all  of  them,  and  have  said  it  before — partly  because  part 
of  all  of  them  is  mere  packing.  Mr.  Brett's  wail  over  the 
helpless  unpreparedness  of  the  country  is  nearly  all  packing. 
Mr.  Clowes's  confession  of  faith  in  Mr.  Brett  is  no  better. 
Admiral  Colomb's  sneers  at  the  conceit  of  Mr.  Clowes  are 
packing  pure  and  simple.  It  is  pedantry  and  indifferent 
manners  to  say  that  whoever  complains  of  things  implies 
that  he  would  have  done  them  better.  It  is  pedantic, 
though  not  discourteous,  to  assert  that  the  word  bad  is 
comparative,  and  that  he  who  says  that  certain  guns 
deserve  the  description  means  thereby  to  compare  them 
with  some  particular  weapons.  A  gun  which  cannot  be 
fired  safely  twenty-five  times  consecutively  is  absolutely, 
and  not  comparatively,  bad.  That  this  is  the  case  with  our 
heaviest  ordnance  we  know,  not  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Clowes,  nor  of  anonymous  "growlers"  in  the  navy,  but 
from  Lord  George  Hamilton's  refusal  to  submit  one  of 
them  to  this  very  test  on  the  ground  that  none  of  them 
could  stand  the  strain.  After  this  we  are  all  entitled  to  call 
our  great  guns  bad,  unless  we  take  up  the  position  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  a  gun  should  be  able  to  stand  twenty- 
five  rounds  with  full  charges.  We  do  not  gather  that 
Admiral  Colomb  maintains  this  proposition. 

There  is,  however,  one  good  point  about  the  Admiral's 
letter.  Mr.  Clowes's  paragraphs  end  with  a  kind  of  refrain, 
consisting  of  the  words  "  No  one  is  responsible.  No  one  is 
"  punished."  Admiral  Colomb  asks  him  to  be  more  precise 
in  saying  what  officials  are  to  be  responsible  for,  and  for 
what  they  are  to  be  punished.  Is  it  for  having  reasoned 
wrongly,  or  because  their  experiments  in  improvements  fail  1 
In  these  times,  when  "no  responsibility"  has  become  a 
.cuckoo-cry,  it  would  tend  to  clear  away  much  mere  froth  of 


words  if  we  could  get  this  point  settled.  Mr.  Clowes's  letter 
quotes  a  rather  exceptionally  good  test-case.  He  says  (it  does 
not  matter  for  the  argument  whether  he  is  right  or  not)  that 
certain  torpedo  launches,  30  feet  long,  were  made  for  the 
Admiralty  to  carry  two  torpedoes,  which  turned  out  not  to 
be  able  to  carry  those  weapons,  and  also  to  be  "  unsafe  and 
"  unseaworthy."  No  one  is  responsible.  No  one  is  pun- 
ished, chaunts  Mr.  Laird  Clowes.  Well,  but  what  is  he 
to  be  responsible  for,  and  for  what  is  he  to  be  punished  1 
It  is  not  alleged  that  the  boats  were  badly  put  together  of 
bad  materials.  That  would  be  a  very  simple  business,  for 
which  the  responsibility  and  the  punishment  would  easily 
be  found.  But  if  this  is  not  the  complaint,  then  what 
is  1  We  do  not  understand  it  to  be  contrary  to  nature 
that  a  30  feet  boat  should  carry  two  torpedoes.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  manifestly  sinful  in  the  Admiralty  to  make 
such  launches.  But  the  boats  were  "  unsafe  and  un- 
"  seaworthy."  Granted,  but  why  ?  Was  it  because  of 
a  provable  violation  of  settled  principles  of  construction, 
or  because  of  such  an  error  as  may  well  be  made  by 
a  competent  and  honest  man  working  in  what  is  an  ex- 
perimental matter?  In  the  first  case,  it  is  a  simple  busi- 
ness to  punish  the  officials  who  designed  the  boat.  In  the 
second  cise,  it  is  by  no  means  easy.  We  may  think  it  a 
pity  that  the  world  has  been  compelled  to  part  with  the 
old  liner  and  frigate  which  had  been  perfected  by  the  slow 
labour  and  leisurely  experiment  of  centuries.  The  parting 
has  been  forced  on  us,  and  now  the  builder  of  war  vessels, 
big  and  little,  must  needs  work  much  in  the  dark,  and  by 
way  of  experiment.  To  talk  of  holding  him  responsible 
for  the  limitations  of  human  nature,  and  punishing  him 
for  human  weakness,  is  childish.  It  is  enough  if  he  honestly 
tries  his  best.  While  we  are  groping,  not  to  find  our  way 
to  a  known  end,  but  only  to  the  discovery  of  an  end  by 
experiment,  failures  will  be  innumerable  and  inevitable. 
Whoever  keeps  that  fact  in  his  mind  will  avoid  the  use  of 
a  great  deal  of  strong  language,  which  is  of  no  possible 
benefit. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ASSAULT. 

A DIVISIONAL  Court  has  laid  down,  with  much  pomp 
and  circumstance,  that  a  railway  Company  is  not  liable 
for  the  acts  of  an  independent  tort  feasor.  Put  into  plain 
English,  this  means  that  you  cannot  bring  an  action  against 
one  set  of  men  because  another  set  of  men  have  punched 
your  head.  If  this  proposition  appear  too  elementary  to 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  stating,  we  can  only  reply  that  a 
County  Court  judge  of  great  ability  and  experience  has 
decided  exactly  the  reverse.  The  circumstances  are  pecu- 
liar, and  so  was  the  j  udgment.  Last  February  the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry  had  a  dispute  with  his  colliers,  who  turned 
out  on  strike.  Thereupon  Lord  Londonderry  said  he  should 
want  their  houses  for  their  successors,  and  proceeded  to 
evict  them.  Among  the  bailiffs — called,  in  the  slang  of  the 
neighbourhood,  "  Candy  Hall  men  " — was  one  Pounder,  the 
respondent  in  the  case  just  decided.  Having  finished  his 
day's  work,  Pounder  went  to  the  station  at  Sunderland, 
and  took  a  third-class  ticket  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
to  Hartlepool,  where  he  resides.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  evidence  that  either  the  ticket-collector  or  any  other- 
servant  of  the  Company  knew  at  that  time  who  Pounder 
was.  They  may  have  guessed ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  even  that.  Pounder,  who  was,  of  course,  aware  that 
neither  his  occupation  nor  his  errand  would  recommend 
him  to  the  good  graces  of  the  local  pitmen,  attempted, 
with  two  of  his  fellows,  to  travel  in  the  guard's  van. 
This,  however,  was  not  allowed,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
Company's  rules.  The  Candy  Hall  men  were  accordingly 
placed  in  an  ordinary  third-class  carriage,  described  as  con- 
taining "six  or  seven  unexceptionable  passengers."  By 
this  time  it  seems  that  the  porters  had  discovered,  perhaps 
from  the  scene  in  the  guard's  van,  the  identity  of  Pounder, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  they  permitted  a  number  of  pitmen 
to  get  in  after  him.  These  pitmen  handled  him  roughly 
until  they  got  out  at  Raghope,  when  another  lot  took  their 
places,  and  repeated  their  misbehaviour.  Pounder  or  his 
employers  might,  of  course,  have  prosecuted  these  people 
for  assault,  and  perhaps  the  Company  ought  to  have  done 
so.  Pounder,  however,  thought  fit  to  sue  the  Company  for 
injuries  which  he  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  their 
negligence,  and  the  County  Court  judge  found  a  verdict  in 
his  favour,  assessing  the  damages  at  five  pounds.  Naturally 
alarmed  at  the  possible  results  of  such  a  decision,  the 
Company  appealed. 
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If  the  judgment  of  the  County  Court  had  heen  sustained, 
a  railway  Company  might  have  been  held  liable  for  any 
attack  committed  by  one  passenger  upon  another,  even  for 
such  murders  as  those  committed  by  Miller  and  Lefroy. 
It  was,  however,  argued  by  the  respondent's  counsel  that, 
having  regard  to  the  known  position  of  the  Candy  Hall  men, 
and  to  the  feeling  in  the  district  against  them,  some  special 
safeguards  should  have  been  provided  by  the  Company.  But 
what  were  the  Company's  servants  to  do  1  They  could  not 
lawfully  refuse  to  carry  either  the  pitmen  or  the  bailiffs.  They 
could  not  well  undertake  to  find  separate  carriages  for  pas- 
sengers likely  to  come  into  mutual  collision.  It  is  said 
that  they  allowed  the  compartment  to  be  overcrowded,  and 
that  overcrowding  is  proof  of  negligence.  But  the  mischief  was 
not  directly,  nor  even  indirectly,  due  to  overcrowding.  It  was 
the  deliberate  act  of  lawbreakers  with  whom  the  Company 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  may  be  quite  right  and 
necessary  for  the  public  interest  that  the  obligations  of 
railway  Companies  to  passengers  should  be  construed 
strictly  against  the  former.  But,  then,  it  is  all  the  more 
essential  that  the  limits  of  those  obligations  should  be 
clearly  defined.  If  a  violent  drunkard  or  a  dangerous 
lunatic  is  thrust  into  the  n.idat  of  sane  and  decent  folk,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  directors  may  fairly  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  recklessness  of  their  subordinates.  In  that  case 
whatever  harm  is  done  follows  immediately  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  porter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Smith  observed,  "the  consequences  likely  to  arise  from 
"  putting  pitmen  to  travel  with  a  passenger  believed  at  the 
"  time  of  the  contract  to  be  one  of  the  ordinary  travelling 
"  public  would  not  be  that  the  pitmen  should  break 
"  the  law,  and  assault  their  fellow- passenger."  True,  the 
guard  did  say,  "  If  I  had  known  that  he  was  Pounder,  I 
"  would  have  put  him  into  a  separate  carriage,"  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  porters  sympathized  with  Silks- 
worth  rather  than  with  Candy  Hall.  That  may  have  been 
very  wrong  on  their  part.  But  the  question  is  whether 
the  shareholders  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  should  be 
punished  for  the  offence  of  the  pitmen  and  be  forced  to 
compensate  the  victim  of  the  common  assault.  Railway 
Companies  are  always  convenient  sources  from  which  to 
extract  vicarious  consolation.  But  it  is  not  among  their 
recognized  duties  to  protect  unpopular  persons  from  the 
consequences  of  unpopularity. 


A  WORD  TO  MIL  CHAMBERLAIN. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  is  so  admirable  a  performer  on 
the  platform,  and  his  speeches  carry  such  confusion 
into  the  GJadstonian  camp,  that  Unionists  of  either  wing 
are  naturally  slow  to  express  disapproval  either  of  the 
topics  which  he  selects  or  of  his  mode  of  handling  them. 
But  is  it  not  time  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  devotes  a  little 
too  much  of  his  eloquence  to  defending  himself  against  the 
charge  of  having  abandoned  his  Radical  opinions  1  It  is  a 
charge  for  -which  he  must  always  have  been  prepared, 
from  the  moment  when  he  resolved  to  support  a  Conserva- 
tive Government ;  it  is  one  which  he  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  silence,  even  by  the  most  triumphant  refutation  of  it ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  one  to  which  he  may  give  additional 
colour  by  the  very  fact  of  showing  an  excessive  anxiety  to 
repel  it.  When  to  this  we  add  that  his  habitual  mode  of 
replying  to  it  shows  some  disregard  of  the  obvious 
courtesies  of  the  alliance  into  which  he  has  entered  with 
the  Conservative  party,  we  shall,  perhaps,  have  done 
enough  to  justify  our  objections  to  his  choice  of  this  sub- 
ject as  the  main  theme  of  the  vigorous  address  which  he 
delivered  the  other  night  to  his  constituents  of  West 
Birmingham.  No  doubt  it  is  argumentatively  effective 
to  rehearse  the  list  of  measures  passed  by  the  present 
Government  during  their  term  of  office,  and  to  ask  whe- 
ther, if  they  had  been  carried  by  a  Gladstonian  Admini- 
stration, its  Radical  supporters  would  not  have  been 
perfectly  contented  with  its  performances.  Nor  are  we,  at 
least,  disposed  to  deny  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  description  of  the  Ministerial  record. 
Nevertheless,  he  might  be  expected  to  perceive  that,  if  his 
one  way  of  proving  that  he  is  not  a  Tory  is  to  show  that  the 
present  Government  is  in  reality  a  Radical  one,  it  would  be 
only  graceful  on  his  part  not  to  insist  with  a  frequency  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  necessities  of  self-defence  on  so  com- 
promising a  proof.  Considering,  too,  that,  if  his  contention 
be  correct,  it  would  follow  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 


must  have  given  a  considerable  amount  of  just  dissatisfac- 
tion and  uneasiness  to  that  section  of  their  followers  who 
still  profess  Conservative  principles,  one  would  have  thought 
that,  as  a  matter  of  mere  tactical  expediency,  he  would  re- 
frain from  aggravating  their  irritation  by  dwelling  with 
such  exulting  emphasis  on  its  cause. 

We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  remarks 
on  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill ;  but  his  forecast  of  the 
future  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  in  other  matters  is 
obnoxious  to  the  same  criticism  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  make  upon  the  retrospective  passages  of  his  speech. 
There  is  throughout  them  something  too  much  of  the  pre- 
tension on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  part  to  prescribe  out  of  his 
own  head  the  legislative  programme  of  the  Government,  in 
the  event  of  the  constituencies  renewing  its  lease  of  power  ; 
and  to  prescribe  it,  moreover,  with  a  special  eye  to  the 
reconciliation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  future  action  with  his 
past  and,  we  doubt  not,  his  present  principles.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  deny  that  several  among  the  measures 
enumerated  by  him  are  such  as  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment might  undertake  without  doing  any  violence  to  their 
convictions,  and  we  are  not  so  superstitious  on  the  subject 
of  political  names  as  to  regard  them  with  any  less  approval 
because  it  is  a  Radical  who  recommends  them.  We  are 
prepared,  for  instance,  to  see  the  new  system  of  English 
county  government  supplemented  in  due  time  by  the 
establishment  of  district  and  parish  Councils,  though  we 
do  not  believe,  any  more  than  Mr.  Morley  himself  can 
seriously  believe,  in  his  dream  of  infusing  new  life  into  the 
labourer  by  setting  him  down  to  yawn  at  board  meetings 
held  by  candlelight.  They  may,  again,  legitimately  deal 
with  the  question  of  small  holdings,  and  make  that 
"  earnest,"  if  not  very  hopeful,  "  endeavour,"  of  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  speaks,  "  to  restore  to  the  land  that  class  of 
"  yeoman  freeholders  whose  diminution  or  disappeai'ance 
"  is  admitted  to  be  a  danger  and  a  loss  to  the  State."  It 
is  even  possible  that  a  future  Unionist  Government  might 
with  advantage  attack  the  question  of  old-age  pensions, 
though  it  is  quite  obvious,  and  is,  indeed,  confessed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  that  there  are  many  more  con- 
siderations to  be  taken  into  account  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  than  the  philanthropic  legislator  in  general  has 
hitherto  vouchsafed  to  notice.  But  the  point  on  which, 
with  reference  to  one  and  all  of  these  measures,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  insist  is  this  : — That  if  introduced  by  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  at  all,  they  will  be,  or  at  any  rate  ought 
to  be,  introduced  for  the  sole  and  simple  reason  that  they 
are  measures  of  social  improvement  and  public  utility  which 
infringe  in  no  respect  upon  those  well-established  prin- 
ciples of  policy  and  legislation  which  the  Conservative 
party,  if  it  is  to  justify  its  existence  at  all,  must  seek  to 
maintain.  They  will  not,  or  they  ought  not,  to  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  Conservative 
Government  can  pass  as  "  popular "  Acts  of  Parliament 
as  a  Radical  Government,  still  less  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  new  support  for 
the  contention  that  he  has  not  "  become  a  reactionary 
"  politician."  If  they  should  incidentally  serve  that  turn, 
we  shall  be  glad,  because  of  course  we  wish  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain all  success  in  his  struggle  with  his  late  associates,  and 
we  naturally  welcome  any  incident  which  may  assist  him 
to  confound  them.  But  the  Unionist  party  cannot  be 
expected  to  shape  their  entire  policy  to  this  end,  and  we 
must  invite  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  correct  his  now  too 
regular  habit  of  implying  that  they  do  or  should  do  so. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTION. 

WE  should  be  very  unwilling  to  answer  the  question 
whether  it  is  of  any  use  to  attempt  to  stir  the 
London  ratepayer  up  to  an  effort  to  release  himself  from  Board 
tyranny  next  week.  The  London  ratepayer  is  a  curious 
being.  He  either  does  not  feel  the  rates  directly,  or  he 
does.  In  either  case  they  fail  to  disturb  him  sufficiently. 
If  he  does  not  feel  them  directly,  if  they  only  reach  him 
through  his  rent,  he  puts  them  down  to  the  course  of 
nature,  or  the  greed  of  the  landlord,  and  with  a  growl  at 
one  or  both  resigns  himself  to  the  inevitable  with  a  certain 
philosophy.  The  Londoner  who  feels  them  at  all  seems 
(it  is  the  only  explanation  of  his  apathy  we  can  find) 
to  say  to  himself  that,  after  all,  the  increase  in  the  rate 
does  not  amount  to  the  price  of  a  case  of  '84  champagne, 
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and  to  endure  it  as  well  as  may  be.     A  man  ought 
not,    if  he  looks  at  things  from  a  lofty  moral  stand- 
point, to  grudge  the  price  of  a  selfish  indulgence.    It  is 
absurd,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  are  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  of  Londoners  who  are   ashamed  to 
own  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  virtues  of  educa- 
tion.   These  ratepayers  will  put  up  with  a  great  deal  if 
only  they  are   persuaded  that  it   is  virtuous  to  make 
a  sacrifice  and  to  impose  one  on  their  neighbours.    Add  to 
these  the  Londoners  who  would  rather  pay  a  few  pounds 
more  rate  than  take  the  trouble  to  vote,  and  one  can  under- 
stand why  so  little  effectual   control  is  exercised  over 
municipal  bodies.    For  the  rest,  London  is  very  prosperous ; 
a  few  pounds  are  neither  here  nor  there  to  very  many  of 
its  inhabitants.    As  for  those  to  whom  such  sums  are  of 
importance,  they  are  either  the  lower  middle  class  or  the 
workmen.    The  first  class  will  rather  pinch  to  make  the 
sacrifice  than  confess  that  it  pinches.    The  second  is  a 
closed  book  to  all  except  its  own  members,  who  will  not  con- 
fess the  secret.    It  is  much  the  custom  among  persons 
who  speak  for  the  public  to  talk  as  if  they  had  the  working 
class  in  their  pocket ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  many  cants  which 
abound  in  the  world.    The  workman  has  a  schoolboy's,  or 
a  woman's,  power  of  concealment.    To  judge  by  the  results, 
which  only  are  visible,  it  would  appear  that  he  is  consoled 
for  an  increase  in  the  rates,  which  touches  him  little,  by 
increased  facilities  for  the  gratuitous   education  of  his 
children.    The  calculation  for  him  is  a  sound  one.    For  the 
class  above,  which  educates  its  children  in  private  schools, 
the  case  is  different.    But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
this  class  is  not  more  disposed  to  vote  for  the  workman 
whom  it  can  patronize  at  what,  after  all,  is  not  for  it  a  very 
ruinous  cost,  than  with  the  richer  class,  which  regards  it 
(as  it  thinks)  with  social  contempt. 

We  have  our  doubts,  therefore,  whether  the  late  outcry, 
very  well  justified  and  rational  as  it  is,  against  the  increase 
in  the  school  rate  will  produce  much  effect  at  the  coming 
election.    There  is  every  reason  why  Londoners  should 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  what  Lord  Wemyss,  speaking 
at  the  Guildhall   on  Wednesday,  called  the  spendthrift, 
party.    It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  bad  work  which  would 
have  been  dear  at  threepence  in  the  pound.    School  build- 
ings which  will  not  last  three  years  are  extravagantly  costly 
at  any  price,  and  the  School  Board  has  built  a  dozen  of 
them.    It  is  ridiculous  that  the  cost  of  educating  a  child  in 
London  should  be  seventy  five  per  cent,  or  so  more  than  it 
is  in  any  provincial  town.    Nothing  can  well  be  more  con- 
trary to  reason  than  that  what  was  intended  to  be  a  train- 
ing in  the  most  simple  rudiments  of  schooling  should  be 
turned,  at  the  expense  of  those  whose  children  do  not 
participate  in  it,  into  a  system  of  secondary  education 
at  the  public  expense.    All  this  and  more  was  excellently 
stated  at  the  Guildhall  meeting  by  speakers  who  were 
entitled  to  a  hearing.    On  the  other  side,  nothing  was  pro- 
duced except  the  amazing  platitudes  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Bayley, 
who  moved  by  writing,  when  he  had  been  declared  out  of 
order,  that  "  This  meeting  regards  the  School  Board  ex- 
"  penditure  as  a  sound  investment  for  the  ratepayers,  calcu- 
"  lated  to  reduce  the  expenditure  in  connexion  with  crime 
"  and  poverty,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
"  tional  system  should  be  reduced  by  a  proper  application 
"  of  endowments,  and  a  reform  in  the  incidence  of  local 
"  taxation."     The  unfortunate  Mr.  Bayley  begs  not  one, 
but  a  round  half-dozen,  of  questions ;  but  he  is  a  horribly 
dangerous  man.    He  will  work,  and  so  will  those  who 
believe  with  him.     On  the  other  side  there  is,  unfor- 
tunately,  little   corresponding  zeal.     The   more  honour 
to  those  who  will  meet   Mr.  Bayley's  coDtrolment  with 
controlment.    We  wish,  however,  we  could  see  them  more 
clearly  than  we  do.  Those  who  write  and  speak  in  meetings 
are  convinced  and  courageous  enough.    They  will  do  their 
best,  and  deserve  credit  for  it.    But  the  man  who  goes 
beyond  his  own  voice  and  its  echo  will  discover  a  vast  fund 
of  indifference  and  laziness  in  London,  while  over  against 
him  is  a  compact  body  of  fanatics,  noisy,  zealous,  and  con- 
vinced.    Their  votes  counterbalance  the  party  of  good 
sense,  and  if  they  can  drag  but  a  fraction  of  the  indifferents 
with  them,  they  win.    That,  of  course,  is  no  reason  for  not 
fighting  them ;  but  when  one  remembers  how  little  good 
came  of  the  apparent  victory  of  the  economical  party  at  the 
last  election,  it  does  present  a  rather  dismal  prospect. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  SILENCE. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT'S  drum-beating  speech 
at  Glasgow  has  received  a  very  effective  reply  from 
Lord  Hartington  at  Cardiff.  If  Sir  Donald  Currie's  con- 
stituents possess  the  sobriety  of  judgment  with  which  their 
nation  is  credited,  there  ought  not  to  be  much  doubt  of 
their  preference  as  between  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
latter  speech  and  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  former.  Among 
other  subjects  dealt  with  by  Lord  Hartington  was  one 
which  is  evidently  becoming  more  and  more  disturbing  to 
the  repose  of  the  Gladstonians  as  the  next  election  draws 
nearer — we  mean  Mr.  Gladstone's  silence.  It  is  a  highly 
instructive  circumstance,  and  delightfully  illustrative  of  the 
concord  which  prevails  in  the  party,  that,  though  its  mem- 
bers display  manifest  uneasiness  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
cealment of  his  Home  Rule  policy,  they  differ  notably 
among  themselves  as  to  whether  it  would  not  make  them 
more  uncomfortable  if  he  revealed  it.  Mr.  Asquitii,  as 
we  know,  has  long  been  murmuring  "  the  sublime  prayer  of 
"  Ajax,"  and  yearning  for  the  light  though  he  may  perish 
in  it — as,  politically  speaking,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he 
may.  It  is  possible  that  a  thrill  of  hope  may  have  stirred  Mr. 
Asquith's  breast  when  the  Duke  of  Argyll  the  other  day 
reconstructed  the  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  policy  of  the 
future  from  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Bill  of  1886.  This,  he 
perhaps  said  to  himself,  will  lead  to  explanations,  and  my 
revered  leader  may  be  induced  by  the  Duke's  daring  effort 
in  imaginative  anatomy  to  tell  us  what  the  Home  Rule 
policy  really  is.  But,  alas  !  his  revered  leader  has  only  put 
up  Lord  Ripon  to  say  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  recon- 
structed skeleton  is  all  wrong,  and  has  rigidly  refrained 
from  giving  the  least  hint  as  to  the  alteration  that  would 
be  required  to  set  it  right.  So  Mr.  Asquith  is  still  left  to 
burst  in  ignorance. 

But  they  are  not  all  Asquiths  in  the  Gladstonian  party ; 
some  of  them  are  Arnolds,  and  to  the  Arnolds  of  the 
party  Mr.  Gladstone's  silence  is  far  from  being  unaccept- 
able. "  If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  so  ill  advised,"  writes  that 
particular  Arnold  whose  Christian  name  is  Arthur — "  were 
"  so  ill  advised  as  to  express  his  opinion  upon  all  the 
"  details  of  his  revised  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  I  should 
"  perhaps  be  obliged,  upon  a  moment's  notice  in  some  election 
"  meeting,  to  express  my  assent  or  dissent  upon  each 
"  point."  Indeed  and  it's  probable  that  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold 
might ;  and  while  he  cannot,  he  says,  imagine  a  course  less 
dutiful  to  Parliament  or  to  the  country,  he  does  not  tell 
us  whether  he  can  imagine  any  less  convenient  to  himself. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  kindly  gives  us  a  taste  of  his 
quality  as  a  commentator  on  Home  Rule  schemes — and 
strongly,  indeed,  does  that  quality  smack  of  his  illustrious 
leader's.  "The  policy  of  one  Parliament  for  the  United 
"  Kingdom  and  a  subordinate  Parliament  for  Ireland " 
would,  in  his  humble  opinion,  clearly  and  evidently  involve 
no  infringement  of  the  third  article  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
"  which  declares  that  there  shall  be  one  Parliament  for 
"  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
You  will  have  your  "  one  Parliament  for  the  United 
"  Kingdom Jof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  sitting  at  West- 
minster, and  having  satisfied  that  condition  of  the  sta- 
tute, you  may  have  as  many  more  Parliaments  for  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  you  like.  If  Mr.  Arnold 
will  kindly  take  the  reasoning  which  he  thus  brings  to 
bear  on  the  third  article  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  apply 
it,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  first  article  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
he  will  be  astonished,  and  perhaps  even  dismayed,  at  the 
results  to  which  it  will  lead  him.  Such  a  mode  of  interpre- 
tation would,  it  is  true,  immensely  facilitate  the  conversion 
of  the  polytheistic  races  to  Christianity;  but  we  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Arnold  would  venture  to  support  it  at  any 
"  election  meeting "  at  which  it  might  be  propounded  to 
him  as  an  exact  parallel  to  his  argument  as  to  the  "  revised 
"  policy  of  Home  Rule."  Still,  the  mere  fact  that  he  has 
the  courage  to  "run"  such  an  argument  as  this  is,  induces 
some  surprise  at  his  desire  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  silence 
should  remain  unbroken.  Surely  no  disclosure  that  he 
could  possibly  make  could  have  any  terror  for  a  candidate 
who  is  capable  of  such  achievements  in  the  art  of  "  recon- 
"  ciliation  "  as  the  above. 


CONIES. 

IN  the  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  "there  be  four  things 
which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceeding 
wise,"  the  four  things  in  question  being  ants,  conies,  locusts,  and 
spiders  ;  and  in  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  conies,  we  are  told  that, 
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though  they  are  "  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses 
in  the  rocks."  Not  only  are  the  conies  wise — and  their  wisdom 
in  all  that  relates  to  their  own  safety  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  few  points  in  their  economy  about  which  there  has  never  been 
any  dispute — but  they  are  also  among  the  oddest  and  most 
anomalous  of  four-footed  beasts,  though  the  latter  fact  was  pro- 
bably unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  it  certainly  was  not  discovered 
until  their  anatomy  was  studied.  The  animal  in  question  is,  in 
reality,  no  coney,  or  rabbit,  though  it  bears  a  quaint  superficial 
likeness  to  one,  with  very  short  ears  and  no  perceptible  tail.  In- 
deed, the  little  likeness  that  it  does  possess  to  a  rabbit  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  skin-deep.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Ilyrax,  a  little  animal 
which  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a  puzzle  to  zoologists,  a 
sort  of  waif  or  stray  of  nature,  having  no  near  relations  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  and  no  direct  affinity  with  any  extinct 
form  as  yet  discovered. 

The  Hyracidee,  of  which  there  are  some  six  or  seven  species, 
are  active  furry  little  beasts,  much  like  rodents  in  appearance 
and  habits,  and  have  been  compared  to  hares,  rabbits,  and  marmots 
— a  likeness  which  accounted  for  the  position  which  was  formerly 
allotted  to  them  by  naturalists  among  the  rodentia,  but  which 
was  not  sufficient  to  retain  them  in  that  order  when  their  anato- 
mical structure  came  to  be  studied  by  the  scientific  zoologists  of 
the  present  century.  Cuvier  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  they 
were  wrongly  placed  among  the  rodents,  and  he  removed  them, 
and  placed  them  among  the  ungulates,  or  rather  pachyderms, 
between  the  rhinoceros  and  tapir — a  position  which  they  retained 
for  some  time,  but  from  which  they  have  now  been  dislodged, 
and  placed  in  an  order — Hyracoidea — by  themselves.  Certainly 
no  one  guided  by  outward  appearance  alone  could  imagine  any 
affinity  whatever  between  active  little  furry  animals  like  these 
and  such  ponderous  beasts  as  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros, 
and  Cuvier  very  justly  observes  in  this  connexion  that 
there  is  no  quadruped  which  proves  more  completely  than  Hyrax 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  anatomy  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  true  relations  of  animals.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible within  the  limit  of  this  article  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  Hyracidae  ;  but  one  or  two  noticeable 
features  common  to  the  family  may  be  mentioned — for  example, 
the  number  of  ribs  is  extraordinarily  large,  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  on  each  side  as  against  the  twelve  or  thirteen  usual  among 
the  rodents.  The  feet,  again,  are  peculiar,  as  the  front  ones  have 
four  and  the  hind  ones — which  are  very  much  like  those  of  the 
rhinoceros — three  toes,  or  rather  rounded  hoofs,  respectively, 
which  are  absolutely  unlike  the  claws  of  rodents ;  or,  as  Bruce 
put  it  in  his  description  of  the  Abyssinian  Hyrax,  which  he 
called  the  Ashkoko,  "  the  nails  are  rather  broad  than  sharp, 
much  similar  to  a  man's  nails  ill  grown,"  to  which  description 
he  added  the  remark  that  "  these  appear  to  be  given  him  rather 
for  the  defence  of  his  soft  toes  than  for  any  active  use  in 
digging,  to  which  they  are  by  no  means  adapted."  The  soles 
of  the  feet  are  covered  with  fleshy  pads  which  enable  the  animals 
to  cliag  to,  and  thus  climb  safely  up,  vertical  and  smooth  sur- 
faces, such  as  rocks  and  trees.  The  dentition,  which  consists  of 
incisors  and  molars  alone,  is  remarkable.  The  upper  incisors 
are  two  in  number  and  rootless,  as  in  the  rodents ;  but,  unlike 
the  chisel-shaped  teeth  of  that  family,  are  triangular,  and 
terminate  in  a  sharp  point,  and  are  not  unlike  the  canines  of  the 
hippopotamus,  while  the  lower  incisors,  four  in  number,  are 
short,  flattened,  and  rooted  ;  the  molars  are  much  like  those  of 
the  rhinoceros  seen  through  a  diminishing  glass.  And,  lastly, 
the  intestinal  canal  is  unique  in  its  arrangement,  being  unlike 
that  of  any  other  vertebrate  animal. 

The  Hyracidfe  are  found  throughout  the  Ethiopian  region,  with 
the  exception  of  Madagascar  ;  in  other  words,  throughout  Africa 
south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  in  southern  Arabia,  one  species 
being  found  in  Fernando  Po,  while  another — //.  syriacus,  the 
coney  of  the  Bible — is  an  inhabitant  of  Syria,  and  thus  enters 
the  Palsearctic  region.  There  are  two  forms,  which,  according 
to  some  authorities,  differ  so  much  both  in  structure  and  habits 
as  to  be  entitled  to  generic  rank.  The  first,  Ilyrax,  includes 
several  species,  of  which  H.  capensis  and  H.  syriacus  are  well- 
known  examples,  all  of  which  inhabit  mountainous  and  rocky 
regions  and  live  on  the  ground.  The  other,  Dendrohyrax,  of 
which  D.  dor  sails,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  is  an  example.  Its 
members  frequent  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  trees,  in  holes 
in  which  they  sleep. 

The  "  conies  "  are  noticeable  apart  from  their  zoological  interest 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  //.  syriacus,  is  without  doubt  the 
Hebrew  "  Shaphan,"  improperly  translated  coney  in  our  version  of 
the  Bible,  where  it  is  mentioned  four  times :  in  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy  as  an  unclean  beast,  in  company  with  the  camel 
and  the  hare,  "  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the 
hoof,"  in  the  Psalms  as  making  "  its  home  in  the  rocks,"  and  in 
Proverbs  in  the  passage  already  quoted.  These  passages  have 
given  rise  to  considerable  controversy,  but,  as  we  have  said,  there 


is  no  doubt  that  the  Ilyrax  is  the  animal  intended,  and  there  is 
equally  do  doubt  that  it  does  not  chew  the  cud.  With  regard 
to  the  first  two  passages  in  which  it  is  said  to  chew  the  cud, 
Canon  Tristram,  who  observed  it  in  Palestine,  writes  as  follows  : — 
"  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  watch  the  creature  working  and 
moving  its  jaw,  as  it  sits  in  a  chink  of  the  rocks,  to  understand 
how  any  one  writing  as  an  ordinary  observer,  and  not  as  a  com- 
parative anatomist,  would  naturally  thus  speak  of  it,  and  this 
apart  from  the  question  whether  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  any- 
thing more  than  '  re-chew.' "  The  same  authority  adds  that 
"  the  stony  rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  conies,  and  tolerably  secure 
they  are  in  such  rocks.  No  animal  ever  gave  us  so  much  trouble 
to  secure.  They  are  far  too  wary  to  be  taken  in  traps,  and  the 
only  chance  of  securing  one  is  to  be  concealed  patiently  about 
sunset  or  before  sunrise  on  some  overhanging  cliff,  taking  care 
not  to  let  the  shadow  be  cast  below,  and  then  to  wait  till  the  little 
creatures  cautiously  peep  forth  from  their  holes."  Bruce,  who 
recognized  the  Hyrax  as  the  "  animal  erroneously  called  by  our 
translators  cuniculus,  the  rabbit  or  coney,"  says  of  it  that  "  in 
Arabia  and  Syria  he  is  called  Israel's  sheep,  or  Gannim  Israel,  for 
what  reason  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  chiefly  from  his  frequenting 
the  rocks  of  Horeb  and  Sinai,  where  the  children  of  Israel  made 
their  forty  years'  peregrination."  He  kept  one  of  these  animals 
in  confinement,  his  principal  reason  for  so  doing  being  to  discover 
whether  it  chewed  the  cud,  and  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  it  certainly  did  so ;  but  he  also  had  the  odd  idea  that  the 
animal  must  be  carnivorous,  and  tried  sundry  experiments  in  his 
endeavour  to  prove  this  to  be  the  fact,  such  as  shutting  it  up  in  a 
cage  with  a  small  chicken,  "  after  omitting  feeding  him  a  whole 
day,"  and  appears  to  have  been  surprised  when  the  next  morning 
the  chicken  was  unhurt,  "  though  the  ashkoko  came  to  me  with 
great  signs  of  having  suffered  from  hunger."  He  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  animal  and  its  habits  as  he  saw  it  among  the  rocks, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage  : — "They  do  not 
stand  upright  upon  their  feet,  but  seem  to  steal  along  as  in  fear, 
their  belly  being  nearly  close  to  the  ground,  advancing  a  few 
steps  at  a  time  and  then  pausing.  They  have  something  very 
mild,  feeble-like,  and  timid  in  their  deportment,  are  gentle  and 
easily  tamed,  though  when  roughly  handled  at  first  they  bite 
very  severely."  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  odd  little 
animals  have  an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  two 
of  them  in  the  flesh,  as  both  II.  capensis  and  7/.  dorsalls  have 
representatives  living  at  the  present  time  in  the  small  mammal 
house  at  the  Zoo.  Descriptions  of  both  of  these  species  can  be 
found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society.  H.  capensis 
was  described  by  Mr.  Rudston  Read  so  long  ago  as  1835,  and 
from  his  account  we  gather  that  he  found  it  living  in  families  in 
hollows  and  crevices  of  rocks,  both  on  the  summits  and  sides  of 
hills,  as  well  as  near  the  seashore,  even  a  little  above  high-water 
mark ;  that  in  winter  it  is  fond  of  coming  out  of  its  hole  and 
sunning  itself  on  the  lee  side  of  a  rock,  and  in  summer  of  enjoy- 
ing the  breeze  on  the  top ;  but  that  in  both  instances,  as  well 
as  when  it  feeds,  a  sentinel,  generally  an  old  male,  is  on  the 
look-out,  which  gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  danger  by  a  shrill 
prolonged  cry.  It  would  appear  to  make  an  amusing  pet,  if 
taken  young  and  allowed  to  run  about  the  house,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  being  remarkably  clean  in  its  habits,  and  inclined  to 
be  sociable,  but  if  shut  up,  to  become  savage  and  snarling. 
Layard,  in  his  Birds  of  South  Africa,  states  that  Verreaux's  eagle 
is  called  Dassie  Vanger  (coney-eater)  by  the  colonists,  from  feeding 
principally  on  the  coney  or  rock-rabbit,  H.  capensis.  H.  dorsalls 
was  described  by  Mr.  Louis  Fraser  in  1852  from  a  specimen 
obtained  from  the  island  of  Fernando  Po ;  he  tells  us  that  its 
native  name  is  'Nybar,  that  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  no 
doubt  common,  as  its  loud  cry  of  ccurr-ccurr-ccurr  may  be  heard 
every  evening  after  dark  during  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
and  that  the  natives  say  that  it  sleeps  in  the  trees  all  day,  and 
feeds  upon  leaves  at  night,  but  is  very  difficult  to  find. 


THE  SECOND  LESSON. 

TT7HILE  venturing  to  correct  certain  errors— errors  of  taste, 
»  »  manners,  and  erudition — on  the  part  of  our  esteemed 
contemporary  The  Anti-Jacobin,  we  ourselves  committed  an  un- 
pardonable slip  of  the  pen.  We  hasten  to  set  The  Anti-Jacobin 
a  good  example  by  acknowledging  our  mistake.  For  the 
"  Quarterly"  we  wrote  the  "  Edinburgh"  Review — a  blunder  not 
in  the  least  affecting  the  argument,  but  still  a  blunder.  When  we 
quarrelled  with  a  writer  for  discussing  a  book  (Melmoth)  which 
he  had  not  read,  and  reviewing  another  book  (Tales  of  Mystery) 
that  had  not  appeared,  we  paid  a  tribute  to  the  position  of  The 
Anti-Jacobin.  There  are  truly  some  people  who  can  never  forgive 
a  kindness.  Yet  the  slate  we  are  told  fell  at  the  parapraphist's 
feet,  whereas  it  was  intended  for  his  head.  It  matters  little  where 
it  fell  since  he  seems  to  have  read  what  was  on  it. 
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We  shall  not  imitate  The  Anti-Jacobin  by  peppering  this  article 
with  names.  Etiquette  has  changed  strangely  since  the  distin- 
guished man  of  letters  now  advertised  as  Editor  of  The  Anti- 
Jacobin  was  understood  to  conduct  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  former 
days.  Yet  we  believed  that  the  anonymous  for  public  purposes 
still  remained  anonymous.  It  should  not  matter  in  the  least 
whether  the  writer  whose  name  so  profusely  decorates  The  Anti- 
Jacobin's  columns,  and  who  may  or  may  not  write  anonymously 
in  weekly  or  daily  papers,  is  the  writer  who  is  the  author  of 
essays,  critical  and  biographical,  and  the  editor  of  selections  and 
anthologies.  Before  any  one  exercises  the  office  of  a  critic  he 
must  become  master  of  greater  knowledge  than  a  cyclopaedia  can 
give  him,  and  he  must  show  greater  care  when  he  quotes-  it.  In 
fact,  he  must  be  endowed  with  a  more  liberal  education  and 
intelligence  than  the  paragr«phist  of  The  Anti-Jacobin.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  of  defective  manners  rather  than  defective 
knowledge,  lite  the  similar  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
hint  that  an  author  unmannerly  attacked  for  signed  work  is 
likely  to  take  up  his  own  anonymous  pen  in  reply,  or  to  inspire 
any  other  anonymous  pen  to  defend  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact— 
already  announced  fac",  though  like  other  literary  matters  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  reached  the  Philistine  Book-Room — a  complete 
edition  of  Melmoth,  with  which  the  object  of  The  Anti-Jacobins 
wrath  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  is  on  the  point  of  appearing. 

To  return  again  to  our  own  error,  which  The  Anti-Jacobin  was 
only  able  to  correct  imperfectly,  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  criticize 
Maturins  Women  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  June  1 8 1 8,  and  the 
critique  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Walter's  collected  works,  together 
with  the  Quarterly  notice  of  Montorio.  Sir  Walter's  opinion 
of  Maturin,  "  the  author  of  Montorio"  hj  a  strange  coincidence  so 
exactly  corresponds  with  our  opinion  of  the  writer  in  The  Anti- 
Jacobin  that  we  venture  to  quote  it : — "  We  have  at  no  time 
more  earnestly  desired  to  extend  our  voice  to  a  bewildered 
traveller  than  towards  this  young  man,  whose  taste  is  so  inferior  to 
his  powers  of  imagination  and  expression,  that  we  never  saw  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  genius  degraded  by  the  labour  in  which  it 
is  employed."  We  learn  that  the  writer  in  The  Anti-Jacobin 
is  no  "young  man"  (though  we  spoke  figuratively).  He  is 
old  apparently.  But  we  cannot  picture  in  our  fancy  what  he 
is  like.  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  about  him  now, 
except  that  he  was  old  enough  to  know  better.  Young  heads 
upon  old  shoulders  we  did  not  expect  to  find,  but  certainly 
we  did  expect  a  more  refined  form  of  repartee  than  "You're 
another."  The  suggestion  that  Lewis's  Monk  was  a  purely 
pornographic  work  came  from  The  Anti-Jacobin,  whereas  we 
ventured  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  Miss  Maria  Monk  as  well — a 
work  which,  if  it  has  not  "  strengthened  and  helped,"  charms  the 
youthful  reader  with  a  certain  "  boyish  "  grace.  People  are  so 
accurate  in  these  days  that  they  take  everything  literally  except 
literature.  Clapham,  for  instance,  the  putative  residence  of  the 
paragraphist,  is  what  some  theologians  have  described  a  future 
world  to  be — a  condition,  not  a  place.  Camden  Town  is  about  as 
actual  as  El  Dorado  or  the  Empire  of  Prester  John,  and  Baedeker 
has  not  yet  issued  a  guide  to  Galh.  In  truth,  the  Philistines  are 
a  homeless  race  like  the  gipsies.  They  have  a  language,  a  litera- 
ture (of  a  kind)  all  their  own,  a  weekly  journal  wherein  to 
ventilate  their  opinions,  and  a  book-room  for  reference,  with 
manners  and  tastes  interesting  to  the  anthropologist  and  ethno- 
graphist  alike.  But  their  cities  are  mere  metaphors.  Askalon 
may  be  in  the  middle  of  Bond  Street,  for  all  we  know,  Camden 
Town  in  Belgravia.  The  Anti-Jacobin  is  desperately  put  out  to 
think  that  any  one  could  suppose  that  its  contributors  could  wear 
aught  but  purple  and  much  fine  linen.  But  (taking  Clapham  and 
Camden  Town  literally  for  a  moment)  these  excellent  suburbs 
were  always  associated  in  men's  minds,  if  not  with  boundless 
wealth,  at  least  with  solid  comfort. 

We  have  owned  to  a  clerical  error.  We  have  to  admit  another 
error,  and  this  of  judgment.  We  vainly  thought  that  we  knew 
with  whom  we  were  dealing.  We  stand  corrected  by  the — this 
time — undoubted  historic  fact  that  the  new  Anti- Jacobin  is  not  the 
same  as  the  old  one.  And  so  let  us  end  by  bringing  our  man,  young 
or  old,  back  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  That  is  simple  enough.  We 
held,  and  hold,  that  a  publication  should  not  be  criticized  before  it 
has  been  seen,  and  that  a  critic  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
author  whom  he  criticizes.  Both  these  seem  to  us  important  points  of 
literary  manners.  The  breach  of  them  is  not  improved  by  the 
subsequent  breach  of  another  rule  against  the  unjustified  use  of 
names.  The  Anti-Jacobin  may  have  joined  the  ranks  of  personal 
journalism,  and  may  differ  with  us;  but  it  may  at  least,  with 
advantage,  heed  a  last  caution.  It  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that 
because  there  was  no  one  who  knew  anything  about  Maturin  on 
the  8taft'  of  The  Anti-Jacobin,  there  is,  therefore,  only  one  person 
■who  knows  auything  ab^ut  him  on  the  staff'  of  The  Saturday 
lie  mew. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

f~p  HE  course  of  the  wheat  market  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  agricultural  year  has  not  been  in  accordance  with 
the  expectations  of  the  most  thoughtful  observers.  At  the  close 
of  harvest-time  it  was  estimated  by  the  most  careful  inquirers 
that  the  wheat-importing  countries  of  Europe  would  need  about 
50  million  quarters  of  foreign  supplies ;  and  it  was  also  estimated 
that  the  wheat-exporting  countries  could  not  afford  to  send  more 
than  about  46  million  quarters.  And  in  the  latter  supply  it  was 
estimated  that  Russia  would  have  to  export  7  million  quarters, 
and  that  every  wheat-growing  country  upon  earth  would  have  to 
be  laid  under  contribution.  Of  course  there  were  old  stocks  from 
past  harvests,  and  these  would  make  up  the  four  or  five  million 
quarters  deficient  from  the  present  year's  crops  ;  but  still  it  was 
naturally  assumed  that  the  price  of  wheat  would  rule  very  high 
— indeed,  in  the  principal  markets  of  England  and  Wales  the 
price  rose  above  41s.  per  quarter  early  in  September.  But  it 
soon  fell  considerably,  and  during  the  eleven  weeks  of  the  present 
agricultural  year,  up  to  Saturday  last,  the  average  price  in  the 
principal  markets  of  England  and  Wales  was  only  36*.  7c?.  per 
quarter,  against  32s.  per  quarter  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year — a  rise  of  little  more  than  13  per  cent.  So 
moderate  an  advance  is  the  more  surprising  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  all  the  grain  crops  have  been  deficient  through- 
out Europe,  and  that  Russia  has  prohibited  the  export  of  all 
grain  except  wheat,  while  every  day  it  is  expected  that  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  also  will  be  forbidden.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the 
general  expectation  has  been  so  much  at  fault  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  crops  in  America  have  turned  out  better  than  even 
the  most  sanguine  ventured  to  hope  early  in  September,  and  it 
seems  now  clear  that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  export 
much  more  than  was  assumed  in  the  estimates  referred  to. 
Furthermore,  the  exports  from  Russia  have  surpassed  all 
reasonable  anticipations.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  famine  is 
raging  over  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  Empire,  wheat  has 
been  exported  in  much  larger  quantities  since  the  new  agri- 
cultural year  began  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Very  nearly  three  million  quarters  have  already  been 
shipped  ;  and  the  latest  intelligence  leads  to  the  expectation  that, 
unless  they  are  summarily  stopped,  the  exports  will  continue 
upon  an  extraordinary  scale.  Either  the  yield  of  wheat  in  Russia 
was  much  larger  than  is  generally  supposed,  or  the  fear  that 
exports  would  be  forbidden  has  stimulated  the  trade  to  ship  while 
it  may  all  the  grain  that  could  be  laid  hands  upon.  If  the  exports 
from  Russia  are  allowed  to  go  on  and  continue  upon  the 
present  great  scale,  the  price  of  wheat  may  remain  low  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  almost  univer- 
sally expected,  a  ukase  appears  within  a  week  or  so  forbidding  all 
further  exports,  about  4  million  quarters  that  were  expected  from 
Russia  will  be  stopped,  and  must  be  supplied  by  some  other 
country.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  rye  is  the  staple 
food  of  the  poorer  classes,  not  in  Russia  only,  but  in  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  and  that  the  stoppage  of  rye  exports  means  an 
increased  demand  either  for  wheat  or  inferior  grain  for  both 
Germany  and  Scandinavia.  It  seems  reasonably  safe,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  the  present  price  of  wheat  is  too  low,  and 
that  in  the  spring,  if  not  earlier,  there  will  be  a  very  sharp 
advance.  Continental  merchants  and  millers,  as  soon  as  they 
had  become  convinced  that  the  harvest  would  be  deficient, 
bought  so  largely  that  it  is  generally  believed  enough  has  been 
provided  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  without  any  advance 
in  price  ;  indeed,  France  has  been  quite  lately  exporting  some 
of  the  wheat  received  from  abroad.  But  when  the  new  year 
sets  in,  and  France  and  Germany  begin  buying  freely  again,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  rise.  It  is 
true,  as  already  said,  that  the  American  harvest  is  more  abundant 
than  had  been  expected,  and  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  harvest 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  will  be  reaped  now  in  a  few 
months,  promises  exceedingly  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reports  from  Australasia  are  not  favourable,  and  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  crops  may  be  that  will  be 
reaped  in  India  in  February  and  March.  If  they  are  very  abun- 
dant, they  will,  of  course,  check  an  undue  rise  in  price  ;  but,  if 
the  monsoon  rains  are  not  sufficient,  and  if  severe  frosts  in  the 
more  northern  districts  should  injure  the  growing  crops,  there 
may  be  a  very  sharp  advance.  At  all  events,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  present  price  is  not  high  enough,  considering  the  state  of 
Russia,  the  deficiency  all  over  Western  Europe,  and  the  somewhat 
unfavourable  reports  from  Australasia. 

The  money  market  continues  unduly  easy,  the  rate  of  discount 
in  the  open  market  being  barely  i\  per  cent.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  for  gold  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  Germany,  and 
the  critical  condition  of  the  Paris  Bourse  makes  it  not  improbable 
that  a  French  demand  may  spring  up,  while  gold  also  is  being 
sent  to  Buenos  Ayre3.    On  the  other  hand,  gold  is  coming  from 
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Brazil ;  and  there  is  an  expectation  that  the  Russian  Government, 
partly  to  keep  up  the  price  of  its  bonds  and  partly  to  pay  for 
food,  will  have  to  send  large  sums  of  gold.  Therefore,  bill- 
brokers  and  discount-houses  persist  in  the  belief  that  rates  will 
remain  very  low.  It  is  a  dangerous  policy ;  for,  looking  at  the 
■critical  state  of  the  Continent  and  the  possible  American  gold 
demand,  we  may  at  any  moment  have  a  serious  disturbance. 
But  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  think  themselves 
powerless  to  protect  their  reserve,  and  the  joint-stock  banks  will 
not  aid. 

Early  in  the  week  the  silver  market  was  very  dull,  and  it 
looked  as  if  a  fall  was  impending.  The  speech  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  at  the  banquet  of  the  New  York 
■Chamber  of  Commerce  on  "Wednesday  evening,  has  given  some- 
what of  a  fillip.  lie  declares  against  free  coinage  of  silver,  but 
he  is  in  favour  of  the  present  policy  ;  and  he  expresses  his  belief 
that  the  United  States  can  keep  up  the  value  of  silver.  We  fear 
very  much  that  experience  will  disappoint  him,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  there  must  be  a  grave  crisis  in  consequence  of  this  policy. 
The  price  of  silver  has  recovered  to  43%d.  per  oz. 

The  stock  markets  all  through  the  week  have  been  under  the 
•influence  of  the  Continental  crisis.  The  Russian  famine  naturally 
is  the  gravest  danger.  Throughout  Russia  trade  is  disorganized, 
credit  is  shaken,  failures  are  numerous,  and  an  utter  breakdown 
seems  imminent.  Bankers  and  capitalists,  therefore,  are  selling 
Russian  securities  of  all  kinds  in  immense  quantities  in  Berlin. 
The  Berlin  operators  in  turn  are  selling  in  Paris;  and  the  Paris 
Bourse,  being  unable  to  buy  all  that  is  offered,  is  constantly 
giving  way ;  while  nobody  can  see  what  will  be  the  result.  The 

•consequences  will,  of  course,  be  more  serious  to  Germany  than  to 
France  ;  for  Germany  holds  more  Russian  securities ;  she  is  more 
dependent  also  upon  Russia  commercially.  In  good  years  she 
derived  almost  all  her  foreign  supplies  of  food  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Empire,  and  the  exports  of  food  from  Russia  gave 
employment  to  her  railways  and  her  shipping.  Now  that 
the  exports  of  grain,  except  wheat,  are  stopped,  there  is 
serious  danger  of  a  collapse  in  German  trade  as  well  as 
upon  the  German  Bourses.  The  difficulties  of  the  German 
Bourses  compel  German  operators  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
Italian  securities,  and  that,  in  turn,  is  further  weakening  the 
Paris  Bourse.  Over  and  above  this,  the  crisis  in  Spain  shows  no 
sign  of  coming  to  an  end.  Nobody  can  see  how  the  Government 
can  afford  to  stop  borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  Spain,  and  if  it 
does  not,  nobody  can  see  how  further  depreciation  of  the  Bank's 

aiotes  can  be  prevented,  while  bankruptcy  is  staring  Portugal  in 
the  face.  In  spite  of  all  this,  there  was  some  recovery  in  Paris 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  owing  to  a  report  that  not  only 
was  the  Russian  Government  buyiDg  its  own  bonds  largely,  but 
that  it  had  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Messrs.  Rothschild, 
in  accordance  with  which  that  great  house  undertakes  to  support 
Eussian  credit.    The  report  is  extremely  improbable.  Immense 

.  as  are  the  resources  which  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  dispose  of,  to 
keep  up  Russian  credit  under  present  circumstances  is  more 
than  they  can  do;  and  with  the  fate  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers 

•  before  their  eyes,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  will  imperil 
their  own  safety.  The  difficulties  upon  the  Continent  paralyse 
speculation  in  the  United  States.  Everything  there  is  highly 
favourable  to  better  prices  and  a  larger  business  ;  but  the  fear  of 
a  crash  in  Paris  and  Berlin  stops  new  enterprise.    And  here  at 

thome  there  is  the  same  disinclination  to  incur  new  risks. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  the  expected  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  wheat  from  Russia,  and  the  deficiency  on  the  Continent 
generally,  there  is  not  so  much  activity  in  the  wheat  market  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Prices  have  recovered,  of  course, 
from  the  quotations  of  September,  but  not  so  much  as  circum- 
stances would  seem  to  warrant. 


During  the  week  there  have  been  no  changes  of  importance  in 
Home  Railways,  Consols,  or  American  Securities  ;  almost  all  the 
interest  in  the  market  has  been  centred  in  the  international 
department.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week  and  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  prices  fell  continuously,  and  it  looked  as  if 
&  panic  were  imminent  on  some  of  the  Continental  Bourses. 
'There  was  a  sudden  recovery  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  which 
was  continued  all  through  Thursday  ;  still,  prices  are  decidedly 
lower  than  they  were  a  week  ago.  The  heaviest  fall  during 
the  week  has  been  in  Russian  bonds.  They  are  being  sold 
in  large  quantities  by  Russian  investors  and  capitalists,  and 
they  are  also  being  sold  by  Germans.  On  Thursday  after- 
noon Russian  Fours  of  1889  closed  at  89^,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2\,  Hungarian  Fours  of 
188 1  closed  on  Thursday  at  87^,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
.preceding  Thursday  of  if,  and  Italian  Fives  closed  at  86$,  a 
fall  of  if.  On  the  other  hand,  Spanish  Fours,  which  closed  on 
Thursday  at  63^,  fell,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday, 


only  I,  there  having  been  a  sharp  rise  of  as  much  as  1  on 
Thursday.  In  Portuguese  Threes  there  was  even  a  more  marked 
recovery  ;  they  closed  on  Thursday  at  32J,  a  fall  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  no  more  than  f.  On  the  other  hand, 
German  Threes  closed  at  825,  a  fall  of  f ,  while  French  Threes 
fell  as  much  as  jj,  the  closing  on  Thursday  having  been  93^ . 
From  these  two  latter  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  French 
Rentes  fell  during  the  past  week  as  much  as  Spanish  Fours, 
and  that  German  Threes  fell  as  much  as  Portuguese,  from  which 
it  is  quite  evident,  firstly,  that  the  recovery  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  is  mainly  due  to  buying  back  by  speculators 
who  had  sold  what  they  did  not  possess  and  wished  to 
secure  the  profit  that  accrued  from  the  fall,  whereas  the  fall 
in  French  and  German  Rentes  clearly  is  attributable  to  selling 
by  capitalists  who  find  it  necessary  to  provide  themselves  with 
funds  to  meet  demands  that  the  difficulties  of  the  great  markets 
convince  them  are  coming.  Egyptian  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  86^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  f ,  and  Egyptian  Unified  closed  at  92^,  also  a 
fall  of  f .  Here,  again,  it  is  evident  that  the  selling  has  been  by 
capitalists  who  find  it  necessary  to  accumulate  ready  money. 
Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  53,  a 
fall  of  2,  and  the  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  5  r,  a  fall  of  1 .  Chilian 
Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  89,  a  fall  of  2  ;  Argentine  Fives  of 
1886  closed  at  61,  a  fall  of  1,  but  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  58, 
a  rise  of  J. 


FAIRY  TALE  OR  NIGHTMARE? 

"VTTIIEN  scientific  people  assemble  in  these  days  we  are  used 
'  '  to  look  for  "  sensations."  The  chairman  who  fails  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  an  outfit  of  impressive  announcements  and 
startling  forecasts  may  probably  be  distinguished  as  a  savant, 
but  as  a  chairman  "  of  the  period "  he  does  not  hit  the  mark. 
Public  expectation  runs  specially  high  when  the  electricians 
hold  a  meeting,  and  to  the  credit  of  these  gentlemen  it  may  be 
said  that  they  never  disappoint  the  listening  universe.  Professor 
William  Crookes  was  happily  inspired  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  In  proposing  the  hilarious 
toast,  "  Electricity  in  relation  to  Science,"  he  recounted  a  series 
of  new  and  surprising  discoveries  upon  which  he  based  predictions 
which  the  learned  audience  acclaimed  enthusiastically.  The  facts 
we  take  on  trust,  of  course,  and  the  predictions  seem  a  natural 
consequence.  But  those  who  ponder  these  things,  undazzled  by 
a  peculiarly  fascinating  study,  may  well  ask  what  ground  there 
is  for  rejoicing  therein  ?  The  thoughtful  have  long  perceived 
that  those  benefits  which  the  science  of  electricity  confers  and  will 
certainly  confer  upon  mankind  are  attended  by  the  gravest  perils  ; 
and  Professor  Crookes's  exposition  of  the  new  discoveries  streng- 
thens that  alarm.    We  may  examine  a  few  points. 

He  showed  the  strong  probability  that  an  electrical  atom  is  as 
definite  as  a  chemical  atom.  Each  single  cubic  foot  of  the  ether 
which  fills  all  space  contains,  as  is  estimated,  such  a  quantity  of 
those  atoms  as  would  supply  ten  thousand  foot-tons  of  "  energy  " 
for  the  service  of  man.  To  unlock  this  boundless  store  and  turn 
it  to  use  will  be  the  grand  and  blessed  task  of  "  the  electrician  of 
the  future  " — not  a  distant  future,  though.  The  latest  researches 
give  "  a  well-founded  hope "  that  something  may  be  done  ere 
long.  One  may  pray  that  it  will  not  be  in  our  time.  If  the  imagina- 
tion ever  shuddered,  that  prospect  of  ten  thousand  foot-tons  of 
"  energy  "  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  buys  the  instruments 
needed  to  extract  it,  and  learns  their  use,  might  convulse  the 
stoutest  soul.  Professor  Crookes  looks  forward  to  "  a  new  and 
boundless  universe  "  when  that  great  day  arrives.  He  is  think- 
ing, probably,  of  beneficent  work,  such  as  man  has  scarcely 
dreamed  yet.  But  it  is  not  only  the  good  who  can  handle  a 
machine ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  electricity 
would  refuse  to  do  the  bidding  of  an  anarchist,  and  blow  an 
effete  civilization  sky  high,  or  of  a  lunatic  who  wished  to  see 
"  what  would  happen,"  like  those  young  investigators  who  tried 
to  upset  a  train  the  other  day.  Professor  Crookes,  proceeding, 
narrated  an  experiment  of  his  learned  confrere  M.  Nikola  Tesla. 
M.  Tesla  "prepared"  a  room  in  such  fashion  that  "an  illumi- 
nating appliance"  set  down  anywhere  within  it  would  take 
fire  "  without  being  electrically  connected  with  anything." 
Here,  again,  the  convenience  is  obvious.  It  would  not  be 
commonly  advisable  to  keep  one's  rooms  "prepared"  in  this 
manner.  "  Illuminating  appliance"  is  a  terribly  vague  expression. 
We  know  too  well  that  a  lady's  ball-dress  and  an  old  gentleman's 
wig  come  under  the  description  sometimes.  But  there  are 
parts  of  a  house  or  building  where  the  arrangement  would  be 
useful— as  cellars,  "  strong  rooms,"  vaults.  But  again  possibilities 
arise.  It  is  a  "  true  flame "  which  Professor  Tesla  produces 
"  without  chemical  aid,"  and  we  cannot  but  fear  that  the  malicious 
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and  the  criminal  will  find  a  good  deal  of  utility  in  this  invention 
•when  it  is  worked  out. 

A  third  novelty  which  Professor  Crookes  foreshadowed  was 
the  abolition  of  "  wires,  posts,  cables,  and  all  our  present  appli- 
ances "  for  telegraphing.  He  admits  that  this  is  a  "  bewildering 
possibility."  No  thoughtful  person  will  dispute  that — on  the  con- 
trarv,  he  will  add  the  epithet  "  awful."  When  human  beings 
can  telegraph  as  easily  as  they  talk,  without  "appliances"  of 
any  kind  except  their  tongues,  and  possibly  their  hands,  the 
universe  will  be  one  buzz  of  chatter.  Think  of  it !  Fancy  all 
one's  acquaintance  imparting  the  casual  ideas  that  strike  them 
in  the  course  of  the  day  while  one  is  engaged  in  writing  an 
article,  working  a  problem,  making  love,  or  entertaining  one's 
friends.  There  are  scientific  persons,  as  is  understood,  who 
refuse  to  credit  the  story  of  Babel.  Such  will  be  visited  by 
poetic  justice  when  science  plants  them  in  the  very  midst  of 
a  Babel  incalculably  more  distracting  than  that  they  reject. 
Unfortunately,  those  orthodox  souls  who  never  doubted  will 
find  themselves  in  the  same  pitiful  case.  There  are  other  conse- 
quences. The  Post  Office  will  collapse,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  men — also  maidens — will  be  added  to  the  pension  list,  while 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mourns  his  vanished  revenue. 
People  will  not  write  when  they  telegraph  more  easily,  nor  can 
you  put  a  tax  on  telegraphing  when  it  is  merely  talking.  But 
worse  will  follow.  That  same  process,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
record  the  spoken  word  with  little  regard  for  distance.  Some  who 
look  to  the  future  regard  Mr.  Edison's  continual  improvements 
of  the  phonograph  with  alarm.  They  all  tend  to  cheapen  his 
machine  and  to  make  it  smaller.  We  may  expect  that  in  a 
short  time  instruments  scarcely  perceptible  may  be  bought 
for  a  few  pence.  Civilized  mankind  will  then  be  haunted 
by  a  ceaseless  dread.  He  who  would  speak  to  a  friend  iu  con- 
fidence will  be  obliged  to  take  him  into  fields  and  lonely  spots — 
and  then  he  must  needs  be  careful  of  his  words  ;  for  the  friend 
may  have  a  recording  cylinder  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  a 
detective  camera  in  his  scarf  pin.  But  it  will  be  extremely  in- 
convenient for  dwellers  in  towns  to  catch  the  train  and  seek  a 
rural  neighbourhood  when  they  have  anything  particular  to  say. 
The  alternative  will  be  to  keep  a  room  for  private  conferences, 
guarded  by  the  most  ingenious  of  locks,  without  one  article  of 
furniture  that  would  conceal  a  fly.  Actions  for  breach  of  promise 
will  be  extinguished  certainly  ;  for  the  swain  could  not  deny  his 
words,  nor  could  the  maiden  attribute  words  to  him  which  he 
has  not  uttered,  when  both  could  produce  a  verbatim  report  of 
the  conversation.  Misunderstandings  and  frauds  would  be  checked. 
But  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  ease  and  confidence  of  society, 
of  the  household  indeed.  One  cannot  see  how  club  life  could 
endure.  The  telegram  without  appliances  would  bear  no  address 
of  the  sender,  it  may  be  presumed.  That  will  be  a  great  day  for 
the  libellers  and  mischief-makers. 

The  reader  who  thinks  these  prognostications  extravagant 
should  reflect  for  himself.  We  undertake  to  say  that  he  will 
perceive  dangers  and  inconveniences  more  than  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  fact  is  that  science  has  gained  a  terrible  start  over 
the  Virtues  in  this  race  to  an  indefinite  goal  which  we  call  the 
Progress  of  Humanity.  Man  is  not  yet  good  enough  to  renounce 
the  evil  which  accompanies  the  blessings  it  supplies.  And  Science 
increases  her  start  continually,  whilst  the  Virtues  make  no  per- 
ceptible advance.  We  "  must  dree  our  weird."  Professor 
Crookes  ended  with  a  quotation  from  Dean  Swift : — "  Progress 
might  be  too  fast  for  endurance."  The  time  Swift  foresaw  appears 
to  be  at  hand. 


LORD  ANERLEY. 

rpiIE  production  of  so  poor  a  play  as  Lord  Anerley  at  the  St. 
-"-  James's  Theatre  is  doubly  a  disappointment.  It  is  a 
trumpery  piece  of  work,  quite  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  in- 
telligent spectators ;  and,  worse  still,  it  makes  one  suspect  that 
Mr.  George  Alexander's  aims  and  tastes  are  not  what  had  been 
hoped,  as  it  appeared  with  reason.  If  Mr.  Alexander  has  more 
pieces  of  this  calibre  to  act,  the  old  story  of  the  St.  James's  being 
an  unlucky  theatre  is  certain  to  be  revived.  We  had  been  well 
inclined  to  rate  the  manager  of  this  house  in  the  same  category 
as  the  managers  of  the  Lyceum,  the  Haymarket,  and  the  Garrick  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  dramatic  artist  with  an 
absolutely  free  hand  could  have  rendered  himself  responsible  for 
a  play  so  commonplace,  tricky,  and  conventional  as  this.  We 
entirely  fail  to  see  what  attraction  Lord  Anerley  could  possibly 
have  had  for  Mr.  Alexander  as  an  actor,  or,  furthermore,  what 
attraction  he  can  have  supposed  it  would  have  for  his  audi- 
ences, presumably  consisting  of  persons  of  discernment  and  some 
cultivation.  If  the  leading  character  which  Mr.  Alexander 
was  to  fill  had  been  a  good  one — if  even,  to  look  at  it  from 
a  lower  point  of  view,  it  had  been  effective  for  stage  pur- 


poses—his appearance  in  it,  and  the  necessary  production  of  the- 
play,  would  have  been  explicable  ;  but  the  part  is  a  bad  one — as 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Alexander  perceives. 
To  analyse  the  composition,  even  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its- 
weaknesses,  would  be  to  pay  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton,  the  surviving 
author  (the  late  Mr.  Mark  Quinton  was  his  partner),  a  compli- 
ment to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  The  improbabilities  of  a  play 
may  sometimes  be  half  hidden  by  skilful  treatment  on  the  part 
of  dramatist  and  actor ;  but  here  all  concerned  appear  to  us  to 
unite  in  making  the  improbabilities  seem  impossible.  Here  we 
have  for  hero  a  pitiful  scoundrel  for  whom  there  is  no  excuse- 
Rupert  Lee,  who  has  lived  a  wild  life  on  the  plains  near  Buenos 
Ayres,  after  escaping  from  a  gaol  to  which  he  had  been  unjustly 
condemned,  is  induced  by  his  comrade  Lester  to  assume  the  name 
and  station  of  Lord  Anerley,  whom  Lester  has  murdered. 
Amongst  other  drawbacks  to  this  is  the  fact  of  the  idea  being  s» 
sadly  worn  ;  but  Lee  consents,  the  offence  being  made  infinitely 
worse  by  his  marrying  a  girl  iu  his  false  name,  and  pretending  to 
be  the  father  of  the  murdered  man's  child.  A  totally  debased 
scoundrel  might  act  thus,  of  course  ;  no  attempt  can  be  made  to 
argue  that  a  rascal  could  not  be  found  willing  to  perpetrate  such 
offences,  or  indeed  anxious  so  to  do  if  opportunity  served ;  but  to- 
present  such  a  man  as  the  chief  figure  of  a  play — a  figure  seriously 
intended  to  be  sympathetic — shows  a  lack  of  perception  that 
is  simply  amazing. 

What  is  vulgarly  called  a  "prig"  is  an  impossible  hero,  though 
neither  Mr.  Hamilton  nor  Mr.  Jones  is  aware  of  the  fact ;  for- 
much  as  Rupert  Lee  and  the  gentleman  with  the  fantastic  name- 
in  The    Crusaders   may  differ,  neither  can  appropriately  be- 
described  in  other  terms.    Both  are  prigs,  and  we  fancy  that- 
both  of  them  are  aware  of  the  depressing  circumstance.    That  a 
prig  is  ipso  facto  an  unsuitable  character  for  a  play  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  assert.    Prigs — we  regret  the  necessity  of  repeating 
the  ugly  epithet — may  have  their  dramatic  purpose  and  position) 
in  a  play  ;  but  we  cannot  feel  a  sympathetic  interest  in  them. 
In  the  St.  James's  piece  the  only  escape  from  the  difficulty  which- 
the  authors  could  devise  is  inexcusably  feeble.     Rupert  Lee,, 
who  has  persuaded  the  blind — physically  and  mentally  blind 
— Earl  of  Edgehill  to  accept  him  as  his  son  is  suddenly  informed 
by  that  nobleman  (when  further  concealment  of  the  younger 
man's  crime  has  been  rendered  impossible),  that  he  is  Lord! 
Anerley  indeed,  though  he  has  never  known  it.    "  I  have  read1 
your  play  and  it  will  not  doe,"  is  a  managerial  communica- 
tion to  a  dramatist  in  one  of  Hogarth's  pictures,  and,  couched' 
in  modern  j  phraseology  of  a  politer  sort,  this  is  the  answer 
which  Mr.  Alexander  ought  to  have  sent  to  the  writers  of 
Lord  Anerley.    It  "  will  not  doe "  from  any  standpoint,  and, 
as  just  observed,  Mr.  Alexander   appears  to  feel   this.  He 
speaks  for  the  most  part  in  a  monotone;   there  is  an  air  of 
shamefacedness — quite  natural,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  in- 
effective— in  his  bearing ;  he  is  too  intelligent  not  to  feel  that 
the  part  and  the  piece  are  nonsense  ;  but  the  question  remains 
why  he  made  himself  responsible  for  the  production  ?    And  then 
there  is  the  all  too  familiar  episode,  the  love  affairs  of  a  pert 
maiden  and  a  sheepish  boy,  intended  by  the  sorely  mistaken 
authors  to  furnish  relief  and  lighten  the  play.    We  found  the 
scene  in  which  the  false  Lord  Anerley  is  murdered  almost  gay  in 
comparison.    Mr.  Ben  Webster  is  not  to  blame.    He  plays  the  cub- 
lover  as  well  as  such  a  part  can  be  played,  and  Miss  Laura 
Graves  is  quite  inoffensive ;  but  the  writers  have  laboured  to  be- 
light  and  airy,  and  such  toil,  whenever,  as  here,  it  is  obvious, 
must  of  necessity  fail.    Miss  Marion  Terry  has  a  great  capacity 
for  representing  what  may  be  termed  womanliness.    She  forgives- 
the  wretched  deception  of  the  traitor  sweetly  and  tenderly ;  but 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  forgiven  at  all ;  and,  if  asked  to  sug- 
gest how  otherwise  the  play  could  end,  we  should  reply  that  it 
ought  never  to  have  been  written,  or,  that  error  of  judgment 
and  risk  to  the  writers'  reputations  having  been  once  unhappily 
committed,  that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  produced. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  week  has  been  fortunately  much  calmer  than  that  which 
preceded  it,  but  the  weather  has  been  far  from  settled.  On 
Thursday  last,  the  12th,  the  storm  of  the  previous  Tuesday  had  finally 
quitted  our  coasts.  Its  centre  lay  just  eastwards  of  the  Shetlands, 
and  the  coast  of  Norway  south  of  Trondhjem  was  being  swept  by 
southerly  gales,  similar  to  those  which  had  wrought  such  damage 
with  us  two  days  before.  On  the  Thursday  afternoon  the  baro- 
meter on  the  south-west  coast  began  to  fall  rapidly,  with  a 
freshening  southerly  gale,  which  increased  nearly  to  hurricane 
force  at  Scilly  at  6  P.M.,  as  if  we  were  in  for  a  renewal  of 
Tuesday's  storm.  The  ubserver,  however,  reported  that  the 
storm  died  down  absolutely  in  half  an  hour,  so  that  all  danger 
of  that  storm  advancing  or  spreading  was  at  an  end.   The  system 
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of  depression  which  had  produced  the  wind  at  Scilly  apparently 
retired  westwards,  and  at  8  a.m.  Friday  lay  outside  the  western 
Irish  coast,  while  no  gale  was  reported  anywhere.  It  then 
took  a  changed  course,  moving  first  south-eastwards  and  then 
eastwards.  On  Saturday  it  lay  oft'  Scilly,  and  during  Sunday 
moved  up  the  English  Channel,  making  that  day  most  dismal 
over  the  south  of  England,  with  easterly  winds  and  rain. 
The  system  moved  very  slowly,  and  at  8  a.m.  Monday  lay 
off  Yarmouth,  the  central  isobar  embracing  all  the  east  of 
England,  and  winds  being  very  light.  Tuesday  brought  little 
change.  The  storm  centre  had  moved  eastwards,  and  lay  near 
Gothland ;  but  at  night  a  lunar  halo  was  visible  at  all  the 
southern  English  stations — a  sure  sign  that  matters  are  by  no 
means  settled.  Wednesday's  chart  showed  that  the  appearance 
of  the  halo  was  justified  by  the  existence  off  our  west  coasts  of  a 
serious  and  evidently  very  extensive  depression,  which  as  yet  is 
too  distant  to  cause  any  strong  winds.  Weather,  however,  in 
England  generally  remains  dull  and  rainy,  though  no  southern 
station  reports  more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  or  so.  In  fact, 
during  the  week  rain,  sometimes  in  very  small  quantity,  has  been 
reported  from  almost  every  station  in  the  United  KiDgdom  on 
every  day. 

We  spoke  last  week  of  the  conditions  of  water-supply  in  general, 
and  some  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  north  and  south,  several  wells  are  still  quite 
dry,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  constant  downpour  of  the 
autumn  which  is  just  passing  away. 


IL  MA  TRIM 0X10  SEGRETO. 

/~\  PPORTUNITIES  of  hearing  works  whose  interest  is  now 
merely  antiquarian  and  historical  are  becoming  so  rare  that 
the  production  by  Signor  Lago  last  week  of  Oimarosa's  Matritnonio 
Segreto  was  welcome  to  students  of  the   lyric   drama.  The 
masterpiece  of  the  Neapolitan  composer  first  saw  the  light  at 
Vienna  in  1792.    The  libretto  was  founded  by  its  author,  a  for- 
gotten writer  called  Bertati,  on  Colman  and  Garrick's  comedy, 
The  Clandestine  Marriage,  and  it  retains  some  trace  of  its  English 
origin  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  characters,  Count  Robinson, 
though  in  other  respects  all  the  broad  fun  of  the  original,  which 
made  Mrs.  Heidelberg  and  Lord  Ogleby  household  words,  has 
entirely  evaporated  in  the  Italian  adaptation.    Forty  years  ago 
Grisi,  Lablache,  and  Rubini  proved  that  II  Matritnonio  Segreto 
had  not  then  lost  its  old  charm  ;  but  last  week's  performance 
was  not  sufficiently  good  to  lift  it  above  the  position  of  a  mere 
antiquarian  curiosity,and  the  general  impression  produced  was  one 
of  surprise  that  such  a  work  could  have  been  more  successful  when 
it  was  produced  than  Mozart's  Le  XozzediFigaro,\,rhic\\  first  saw  the 
light  some  six  years  previously.    The  brightness  of  the  finales 
and  of  such  familiar  numbers  as  the  trio  "Le  faccio  un  inchino  " 
and  the  duet  "  Se  fiato  in  corpo,"  could  not  atone  for  the  wearisome 
iteration  of  tonic  and  dominant  in  the  accompaniments,  nor  the 
genuine  beauty  of  such  melodies  as  "  Pria  che  spunti "  for  the 
general  want  of  dramatic  feeling  in  the  music.    Still,  the  per- 
formance is  worth  witnessing,  if  only  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  immense  genius  which  Mozart  displayed  in  treating  a  subject 
•upon  so  similar  lines.    After  hearing  Cimarosa's  opera,  no  one 
now  will  be  found  to  endorse  Gro  try's  singularly  untrue  compari- 
son between  the  two  composers.   The  performance  at  the  Shaftes- 
bury Theatre  was  fairly  adequate,  though  by  no  means  first-rate. 
The  Carolina  of  Signora  Gargano  and  the  Fidalma  of  Signorina 
Fabbri  were  the  best  features  of  a  cast  which  included  jMrne. 
Valda  as  Elisetta,  Signor  Chinelli  as  Paolino,  Signor  Ciampi 
as  Geronimo,  and  Signor  Buti  as  Count  Robinson.    The  famous 
trio  between  the  three  ladies  was  sung  with  much  spirit,  and  pro- 
voked an  encore,  and  the  really  comic  duet  between  the  Count 
and  Geronimo  also  went  well.    Both   Signora   Gargano  and 
Signor  Chinelli  are  accustomed  to  the  traditional  delivery  of  the 
thoroughly  Italian  Jioriture  with  which  the  score  abounds  ;  but 
Mme.  Valda  is  not  well  suited  in  this  style  of  music,  and  wisely 
omitted  many  of  the  more  elaborate  passages  of  her  part.  Signor 
Buti  was  a  good  Count  Robinson,  and  the  orchestra,  under 
Signor  Bimboni,  left  little  to  be  desired. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

f"PHE  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  drawings  in  black  and  white 
at  Mr.  Meudoza's  Gallery,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  contains 
two  hundred  and  fifty  examples.  Among  these,  the  contributions 
of  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  easily  take  the  most  prominent  place.  There 
are  nine  of  these  drawings,  in  four  distinct  frames  (164,  165,  166, 
241),  all  representing  scenes  in  Othello ;  we  do  not  know  why 
they  are  not  hung  together,  a3  a  series.     Mr.  Dicksee  has 


evidently  taken  infinite  pains  with  these  designs  ;  they  are  highly 
finished,  and  without  being  theatrical,  are  yet  full  of  dramatic 
force  and  fire.  There  is  an  absence  of  distance  ;  but  this,  perhaps, 
adds  importance  to  the  figures,  and  emphasizes  their  emotional 
character.  The  beauty  of  type  which  the  artist  has  chosen  for 
Desdemona  is  delicate  and  distinguished,  but  the  male  figures 
none  the  less  are  vigorously  conceived.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our 
greatest  actor  that  Mr.  Dicksee  has  not  been  able  to  free  himself 
in  some  of  the  gestures  of  Othello  from  a  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Irving.  One  of  Mr.  R.  Caton  Woodville's  contributions,  "  Russian 
Military  Manoeuvres"  (158),  has  the  alert  and  nervous  force 
which  characterizes  this  painter's  war-studies.  A  very  small  sea- 
scape by  Mr.  Alfred  East,  "  Elba,  from  the  Mainland  "  (89),  has 
the  delicate  charm  of  this  artist's  work,  but  marred  to  some 
degree  by  the  confused  drawing  of  the  sky.  A  very  elaborate 
pen-and-ink  drawing,  almost  like  an  etching,  is  Mr.  E.  W. 
Charlton's  "In  the  New  Forest"  (135) ;  it  contains  a  great  rolling 
sky,  undulating  ground,  and  a  strip  of  rough  sea,  so  that  the  entire 
effect  is  a  little  restless. 

Miss  Logsdail,  who  is  not  known  to  us  fcy  previous  work,  is  an 
excellent  artist.  Her  "Murder  Hole,  Lincoln"  (24),  is  a  power- 
ful study  of  a  black  canal,  with  houses  on  each  side.  "The 
Bridge  of  Sighs "  (93),  by  the  same  lady,  is  a  very  delicate 
crowquill-drawing  in  ink  of  the  familiar  scene;  but  she  has 
added,  with  Ruskinian  minuteness,  the  sculpture  in  bas-relief  on 
the  corner-stone  of  the  palace  wall.  Mr.  A.  Hugh  Fisher  sends 
two  capital  studies  of  architecture  in  Heidelberg  (98,  211). 
Hounds  are  very  attractive  to  black  and  white  artists.  Mr. 
Lutyens  has  succeeded  particularly  well  with  "  The  Chiddingfold 
Hunt "  (38),  which  is  full  of  life  ;  and  the  hounds  are  capital 
in  Mr.  Edmund  Caldwell's  "A  Hunting  Morning"  (80).  We 
may  also  draw  attention  to  Mr.  MacWhirter's  "  Isthmus  of 
Corinth"  (1 10),  Mr.  Fulleylove's  "Gulf  of  Spezzia"  (249),  and 
Miss  Fanny  Moody's  life-studies  of  chickens  (14,  25). 

At  Messrs.  Buck  &  Reid's  Gallery,  179  New  Bond  Street,  is 
now  on  view  a  collection  of  water-colour  drawings  on  the  fjords 
of  Norway,  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  May  during  the  cruises  of  the 
Orient  Company's  steamships  Garonne  and  Chimborazo  in  July  and 
August  of  the  present  year.  These  are  not  very  bold  or  imagina- 
tive, but  correct  and  effective.  The  two  which  are  most  striking 
are  "  The  Geiranger  Fjord"  (29)  and  "  Peasant  Farm  near  Odde  " 
(38).  In  the  former  the  depth  of  the  water  between  the  sheer 
rocks,  closely  pressed  together,  is  admirably  given,  and  this 
drawing  is  larger  and  more  elaborately  finished  than  any  of  the 
others.  In  the  "  Peasant  Farm,"  a  mossy  green  light  on  the 
distant  hills  is  pretty  and  sentimental.  Several  of  the  drawings 
are  taken  in  the  small  towns,  and  give  the  lofty  warehouses,  with 
red-tiled  roofs,  overhanging  the  water.  There  is  not,  however, 
very  much  to  say  about  Mr.  May's  work,  which  is  careful  not  to 
offend  in  the  direction  of  audacity. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lauder  has  collected  in  the  Burlington  Gallery,  27 
Old  Bond  Street,  an  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  illustra- 
tive of  picturesque  London.  Most  of  them  are  rather  large-sized 
sketches,  washed  in  and  drawn  with  the  brush  on  a  rough  ground 
very  effectively.  They  are  views  of  well-known  scenes,  so 
rapidly  executed  that  the  crowds  of  people,  dashed  in  without 
loss  of  a  moment,  appear  to  be  actually  moving  in  the  greyness 
and  the  wet.  The  first  of  these  drawings  is  "  The  Guildhall 
(4),  which  preserves  very  well  the  solid  nobility  of  the  building. 
It  would  be  within  Mr.  Lauder's  competence,  however,  to  give  a 
little  more  pains  to  certain  details  of  sculpture  or  architecture, 
which,  as  they  are  not  in  motion,  do  not  make  a  pressing  appeal 
to  him  to  dash  them  in  and  have  done  with  them. 

Mr.  Reginald  Jones's  "Facts  and  Fancies,"  a  collection  of 
water-colours  exhibited  at  the  same  gallery,  are  rural  sketches  of 
a  slight,  but  not  unskilful,  character.  The  propriety  of  the  name 
is  not  obvious,  for  the  drawings  are  notes  of  facts,  indeed,  but 
never  seem  to  border  on  the  realm  of  fancy.  One  or  two  are 
fantastic,  indeed,  such  as  "  The  Castle  of  Eze "  (79),  where  a 
sparkling  white  country,  without  vegetation,  leads  up  to  a  dark 
grey  fortress.  Mr.  Reginald  Jones  must  beware  of  exaggerat- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  his  birch-trees,  which  are  too  violently 
expressed. 


THE  GERMAN  REED  ENTERTAINMENT. 

f  I  HIE  anomalous  entertainment  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  at  St.  George's  Hall,  its  present  home,  to  which 
it  moved  years  ago  after  leaving  the  Gallery  of  Illustration  in 
Waterloo  Place,  the  hundredth  piece  written  specially  for  the 
company  has  just  been  produced.  "Piece"  is  a  convenient  word 
in  this  connexion,  seeing  bow  widely  it  applies;  but  the  con- 
ductors of  the  entertainment  would  probably  hesitate  to  describe 
one  of  these  productions  as  a  "  piece,"  for  the  reason  that  the 
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term  seems  to  suggest  something  too  closely  related  to  a  stage- 
play  to  be  regarded  as  morally^wholesome.  The  German  Reed 
entertainments  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  musical  farces ; 
occasionally  they  have  been  Jmusical  comedies ;  and  sometimes 
there  has  been  a  savourJ[of  burlesque  about  them.  But  it  is 
understood  that  many  visitors  to  St.  George's  Hall  find  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  "  entertainments "  here  provided  and  any 
variety  of  play— a  distinction  not  perceptible  by  the  ordinary 
student  of  theatrical  affairs.  It  is'curious  that  such  a  childish 
bigotry  should  have  adherents.^  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  many  persons  who  would  not  on  any 
account  go  to  see  a  play  in  a  theatre,  will  go  and  enjoy  a  play  if 
it  is  called  an  "  entertainment,"  if  it  is  acted  in  a  "  hall  "  instead 
of  a  theatre,  and  takes  place,  not  on  a  stage,  but  on  a  "  platform  " 
— a  platform,  however,  set  out  with  wings,  footlights,  scenery, 
and  all  recognized  theatrical  appliances.  Mr.  Corney  Grain  is  a 
diverting  satirist,  though  there  may  not  be  much  depth  in  his 
satire  ;  and  one  can  imagine  what  fun  he  would  make  of  his  own 
audience  if  his  hands  were  not  necessarily  somewhat  tied  in  this 
direction.  He  must,  nevertheless,|ofteii  find  the  temptation  hard 
to  resist. 

The  hundredth  piece — if  we  may  be  permitted  the  term — is  far 
from  beinsr  the  most  brilliant  of  the  series.  Indeed,  when  we  re- 
member  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  Ages  Ago  and  some  of  the  best  works 
the  company  has  produced,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  standard 
of  excellence  is  not  maintained.  We  do  not  expect  a  play  like 
Ages  Ago  whenever  anything  new  is  offered ;  but,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Paull's  Old  Bureau  is  too  far  beneath  the  average  of  merit  for 
acceptance.  One  thing  which  visitors  to  St.  George's  Hall  expect 
to  find  is  a  good  part  for  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  who  is  certainly  a 
comedian.  They  are  here  disappointed  ;  for  the  task  he  tediously 
fulfils  as  Skipworth,  valet  or  butler  to  an  impecunious  young 
gentleman,  who  bungles  the  preparation  of  his  master's  lunch,  is 
infantile  in  its  humours.  It  is  Skipworth  who  discovers  in  the 
old  bureau  wealth  which  enables  his  master  to  wed  the  girl 
of  his  choice,  and  who — clumsily  and  unnecessarily — proves  to 
be  the  brother  of  the  haughty  American  lady  who,  were  she  not 
coerced  by  fear  of  exposure,  would  have  opposed  the  marriage 
on  the  score  of  the  bridegroom's  poverty.  The  dialogue  does 
nothing  to  aid  a  poor  story,  and  Mr.  Caldicott  is  not  so  happy  as 
usual  in  his  musical  setting.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  company  very 
strong— a  polite  phrase  which  means  that  it  is  rather  weak — 
except  so  far  as  Mr.  Reed  and  Miss  Fanny  Holland  are  con- 
cerned. We  must  confess,  however,  that  in  writing  thus  we 
are  looking  at  the  representatives  of  the  characters  in  the  light  of 
regular  players. 

Mr.  Corney  Grain's  musical  sketch,  "  The  Diary  of  a  Tramp,"  is 
considerably  the  best  thing  in  the  present  entertainment.  He 
keeps,  it  is  true,  within  a  somewhat  narrow  groove.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  very  much  diluted  Thackeray  about  Mr.  Grain's 
modest  satire  on  pretentious  snobbishness ;  but  he  hits  off  neatly 
and  pointedly  enough  the  most  ludicrous  features  of  modern 
crazes,  he  has  an  appreciative  eye  for  the  humours  of  the  crowd, 
and  all  his  melodious  fun  is  based  upon  a  sound  foundation  of 
genuine  musical  ability.  We  laugh  heartily,  and  are  not  ashamed 
of  it. 


RACING— PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

THE  Liverpool  Meeting  experienced  upon  its  opening  day 
weather  as  disagreeable  as  the  first  day  of  Newmarket 
Second  October  Meeting ;  but  when  the  storm  had  spent  itself, 
the  remaining  three  days  were  fairly  seasonable.  The  Autumn 
Cup  brought  forth  a  larger  field  than  usual,  and  Coromandel,  even 
with  a  iolbs.  penalty  for  winning  the  Old  Cambridgeshire  Stakes 
at  Newmarket,  was  looked  upon  to  have  a  great  chance ;  but  she 
was  kept  in  reserve  for  the  Lancashire  Handicap  the  next  day, 
the  stable  relying  upon  Madame  D' Albany,  concerning  whose 
merits  rumour  had  been  busy  ever  since  the  memorable  victory  of 
her  stable-companion,  Ragimunde,  in  the  Cesarewitch.  This  four- 
year-old  grey  mare  by  Buchanan  out  of  Lady  Charlie  had  been 
such  a  moderate  public  performer  that  she  did  not  seem  entitled 
to  one  pound  more  than  had  been  allotted  to  her  by  the  handi- 
cappers — namely,  6  st.  6  lbs.,  though  certainly  her  best  race  had 
been  run  a  year  ago  on  the  Liverpool  course,  when,  with  8  lbs. 
advantage  in  the  weights,  she  just  beat  a  very  moderate  colt, 
called  Ben,  by  a  head.  However,  in  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup 
she  started  a  very  hot  favourite,  and  justified  the  confidence  with 
which  she  was  backed  by  winning  in  a  common  canter,  and  thus 
frustrating  a  clever  coup  that  the  Irish  people  had  anticipated 
with  Mervyn,  who  was  second.  No  good  class  two-year-olds  were 
seen  out,  unless  Mr.  Blundell  Maple's  Clarence  should  by  future 
deeds  prove  himself  worthy  to  be  reckoned  as  such.  In  the  spring 
he  came  out  with  a  reputation,  which  he  fairly  sustained ;  but 


in  the  summer  his  form  deteriorated.  A  very  mseful  three-year- 
old,  Lord  Penrhyn's  Bracken,  cleverly  won  the  Sixty-second  Liver- 
pool St.  Leger  from  Sir  R.  Jardine's  Enniskillen  ;  but  this  he  was 
certain  to  do  if  the  Liverpool  handicappers  were  correct,  as  in  the 
Great  Lancashire  Handicap,  Bracken  was  set  to  give  Enniskillen 
17  lbs.,  whereas  here  they  met  at  10  lbs.  Lord  Cholmondeley's 
Screech  Owl  in  his  owner's  hands  ran  extremely  ungenerously  on 
Thursday,  and  was  beaten  by  Pantagruel.  On  Saturday  the  same 
horses  met  again  at  9  lbs.  difference  in  weight  in  Screech  Owl's 
favour,  and  he  ran  much  more  generously  and  won  easily,  where- 
upon the  lower  grades  of  spectators,  who  could  not  see  the  palpa- 
ble difference  in  Screech  Owl's  behaviour,  greeted  his  owner  with 
hoots  and  howls.  A  very  curious  occurrence  took  place  on 
Saturday.  Mr.  H.  Milner  and  the  Duchess  of  Montrose  had  been 
present  the  first  three  days  of  the  meeting,  but  left  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  having  given  instructions  to  run  Gavotte  in 
the  Great  Lancashire  Handicap.  We  presume  that,  on  second! 
thoughts,  Mr.  Milner  concluded  that  his  filly  had  not  much 
chance,  so  he  telegraphed  that  she  was  not  to  run.  This  telegram 
did  not  reach  his  head  lad  until  the  filly's  number  had  been  put 
up,  and  the  Stewards  were  asked  to  allow  it  to  be  taken  down; 
but  they  ruled  that,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  reason  for  such  a 
proceeding,  she  must  run,  and  run  she  did,  and  moreover  won,  to 
the  delight  of  the  Ring,  as  she  was  hardly  backed  for  a  shilling. 
The  result  must  have  indeed  been  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Milner,  as  of 
course  he  had  no  idea  she  was  running,  and,  if  reports  are  true,, 
his  investments  were  on  Coromandel,  who  was  second.  The  Irish 
division,  as  is  their  wont  at  Liverpool,  mustered  in  strong  force,, 
and  won  the  Sefton  Steeplechase  and  a  minor  event  or  two.  A 
special  edition  of  the  Calendar  was  issued  on  Saturday,  to  enable 
Major  Egerton  to  readjust  the  weights  for  the  Manchester  Handi- 
caps and  other  races  after  the  decision  of  the  Liverpool  Cup 
And  this  same  little  Calendar  hadjone  small  paragraph  that  should 
set  at  rest  the  controversy  that  has  been  going  on  since  Lincoln 
as  to  whether  Allsopp  had  or  had  not  been  justifiably  disqualified 
when  riding  Mr.  Crossley's  May  Rose  in  the  Blankney  Nursery 
Handicap.  The  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  came  to  the  deci- 
sion that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Stewards  at  Lincoln  had 
disqualified  May  Rose  was  confirmed,  and  that,  furthermore,  the 
escapades  of  this  jockey  on  previous  occasions  caused  them  to 
suspend  him  from  riding  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Truly-, 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  racing  season  are  amongst  its  busiest — 
Derby  and  Northampton  this  week,  and  Warwick  and  Man- 
chester next.  We  are  writing  before  Derby,  and  must  chronicle 
its  features  during  its  progress.  A  hasty  glance  at  the  weights- 
for  the  Manchester  November  Handicap  causes  us  to  dwell  at  the 
names  of  Penelope  and  Lily  of  Lumley.  Not  that  they  are  one 
atom  favoured  in  the  weights  with  their  previous  conqueror,, 
Ragimunde,  on  the  Cesarewitch  running;  for  the  latter  won 
with  ease.  But  the  higher  weights  will,  we  think,  be  in  favour 
of  the  two  mares  we  have  mentioned,  as  we  saw  Ragimunde 
beaten  in  the  Rose  Plate  when  carrying  a  heavier  weight  than  in 
the  Cesarewitch.  Lily  of  Lumley,  we  know,  likes  the  course  and. 
heavy  going,  and  the  distance  suits  her  better  than  the  Cesare- 
witch course.  These  are  first  impressions  ;  but  to  take  two  out 
of  forty-four  in  a  handicap  at  first  glance  is  hazardous,  and,, 
perhaps,  after  the  acceptances  are  due  to-morrow  we  may  have 
other  views. 

Though  rain  fell  heavily  at  no  long  distances  from  Derby  on 
Tuesday  morning,  at  Derby  itself  the  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  This  meeting  has  for  some  years  now  been  considered 
one  of  the  best-managed  and  best-attended  meetings  anywhere. 
The  stakes  are  liberal,  the  course  is  good,  and  the  luncheons  are 
numerous,  and  the  donors  of  them  are  most  thoroughly  hospi- 
table. There  are  many  wealthy  people  with  large  houses  in  and 
within  easy  distance  of  Derby.  These  houses  are  all  filled  for 
the  races ;  so  we  are  accustomed  to  see  the  best  class  of  racing 
people  at  every  Derby  meeting.  Perhaps  the  charming  paddock, 
comfortable  club  stand,  and  luncheons  have  something  to  do  with 
its  popularity.  The  racing  on  Tuesday  was  not  conspicuous  for 
the  quality  of  the  combatants,  but  the  Chesterfield  Nursery 
brought  out  a  large  field,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Bouthillier, 
who  was  well  backed,  won  cleverly.  This  colt  was  very  favour- 
ably handicapped  on  his  best  deeds,  though  he  is  but  a  light, 
shelly  animal.  It  was  only  regretted  that  the  Duke  is  about  to 
retire  from  the  turf,  and  has  advertised  his  stud  for  sale.  In  the 
Markeaton  Welter  Plate  Mr.  E.  Weever's  Sister  Mary  showed  in 
a  very  different  light  to  what  she  did  at  Lincoln,  and  won 
cleverly.  A  slowly-run  Hunters'  Elat  Race  wound  up  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  was  won  by  Ordeal,  a  son  of  Bend  Or — not  a  very 
interesting  day's  racing.  Wednesday  morning  was  cold  and  wet, 
but  when  we  reached  the  course  the  rain  had  ceased,  though  it 
was  misty  and  the  air  raw  all  day.  The  valuable  Doveridge 
Stakes  was  the  opening  event,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Belle- 
fontaine  was  selected  as  favourite.  He  has  run  very  creditably 
on  several  occasions,  so  that  his  favouritism  seemed  justifiable  ; . 
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but  he  could  only  get  third  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  St.  Simon 
filly,  The  Smew,  who  won  in  a  canter  from  Lord  Kosebery's 
Accumulator.  The  Smew  looked  broken  in  her  coat  and  rather 
mean ;  but,  like  most  of  St.  Simon's  fillies,  she  has  the  gift  of 
going.  The  Chatsworth  Stakes  brought  out  a  big  field,  and 
Mr.  Blundell  Maple's  The  Gloamin'  won  by  threr-quarters 
of  a  length.  The  Gloamin'  has  run  badly  of  late,  but  he  was 
now  dropped  very  low  in  the  handicap,  and  many  remembered 
that  he  has  shown  his  best  form  on  this  course,  and  profited 
thereby. 

The  Allestree  Plate  gave  us  a  most  exciting  finish,  as  St. 
David  Avon  by  a  head  from  Rotten  Row,  who  did  not  seem  to 
relish  a  close  race,  Heremon  being  only  half  a  length  behind. 
The  Manchester  Handicap  acceptances  were  posted  up  this  after- 
noon, and  the  mysterious,  though  victorious,  Alec  Taylor  has 
accepted  with  his  whole  fleet.  But  of  Manchester  more  anon. 
Thursday  was  a  really  charming  day,  and  a  good  card  was  before 
us.  Lord  Durham's  Detective,  having  won  the  Chaddesden  High 
Weight  Plate,  was  objected  to  by  "Mr.  Crest,"  the  owner  of  the 
second — Ecuador— but  the  judge's  verdict  was  undisturbed.  In 
the  two-mile  Queen's  Plate  a  couple  of  two-year-olds  were  first 
and  second,  as  they  frequently  are  in  this  class  of  race  in  the 
autumn.  Mr.  W.  Sanson's  Collina  won  very  easily  indeed  from 
Lord  Penrhyn's  1,000  guineas'  purchase,  Thessaliaii.  (Jollina, 
like  most  of  Bread  Knife's  progeny,  seems  to  stay  for  ever; 
indeed,  we  were  told  that  her  owner  said  his  filly  could  win  the 
Manchester  Handicap  with  6st.  6  lbs.  What  wonderful  pre- 
cocity !  Will  she  maintain  her  early  goodness  ?  We  hope  she 
may. 

Then  a  Mile  Nursery,  which  Lord  Cholmondeley's  Bar-le-Duc 
won  in  gallant  style,  very  clearly  demonstrating  that  (this  was  at 
high  weights)  at  Newmarket  on  two  occasions  a  little  boy  could 
not  get  him  out.  Mr.  B.  Maple's  Clarence  ran  second  with 
9  st.  7  lbs.  (including  iolbs.  extra  for  his  Liverpool  win),  a  very 
meritorious  performance,  as  he  was  giving  the  winner  2  st.  Mr. 
Clayton's  Rannerdale,  who  was  supposed  to  have  the  Rangemore 
Plate  at  mercy,  performed  very  moderately,  and  Lord  Elles- 
mere's  Lower  Boy  won  in  easy  fashion  ;  the  ancient  Tommy 
Tittlemouse  having  won  a.  Selling  Plate  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Abington,  and  having  left  the  auctioneer's  ring  without  a  bid  (he 
was  to  be  sold  for  iooZ.  only).  We  had  the  best  class  field  of 
the  meeting  for  the  Derby  Handicap  Plate ;  Memoir  was  favourite, 
but  ran  moderately.  We  should  think  this  is  probably  her  last 
race.  Warlaby,  who  might,  perhaps,  have  won  the  Cambridge- 
shire at  this  distance — a  mile — revelling  in  the  heavy  ground  won 
very  easily.  He  is  another  that  improved  upon  his  Lincoln  form. 
A  fine  powerful  horse,  he  was  sent  to  the  post  in  superb  condition, 
and,  numerous  as  have  been  the  races  he  has  run,  many  of  them 
very  meritorious,  we  think  that  this  stands  out  as  his  best  per- 
formance. Wiseman,  we  fear,  has  turned  a  rogue,  for  he  did  not 
seem  to  struggle  when  the  pinch  came.  So  ended  Derby.  Large 
fields,  good  racing,  though  the  class  was  not  very  high,  a  great 
many  smart  people,  and  an  appreciative  audience  too.  Next 
week  we  have  Warwick  and  Manchester,  and  then  Racing  under 
Newmarket  Rules  will  be  over  for  1891.  Warwick  does  not  call 
for  much  comment.  Doubtless  sport  will  be  fair,  and  the  War- 
wick Club  is  now  a,  fait  accompli,  and  intends  to  pursue  a  laud- 
able line — namely,  to  give  good  sport  without  endeavouring  to 
make  big  dividends.  It  is  in  good  hands  and  has  a  truly  sporting 
"ring"  about  it.  Manchester  November  Meeting  is  usually  a 
bumper  one,  big  fields,  heavy  going,  and  a  bad  light  being 
usually  among  its  characteristics.  It  would  be  wearisome  to 
wade  through  so  lengthy  a  programme,  and  endeavour  to  select 
winners,  though  we  must  say  we  should  not  select  Red  Eyes  in 
the  Lancaster  Nursery  after  her  running  at  Liverpool.  Pro- 
hably  the  gallant  handicapper  was  busily  engaged  in  altering  the 
weights  for  the  November  Handicap,  and  did  not  see  her  run. 
It  is  very  hard  work  to  have  to  make  or  alter  handicaps  at  the 
last  moment,  and  handicappers,  after  all,  are  only  human, 
though  owners  would  probably  often  consider  them — well, 
fiends  in  human  shape.  We  gave  above  our  first  impressions 
of  the  November  Handicap,  and  now  the  acceptances  are  before 
us  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  cause  to  alter  that  opinion. 
Lightly  weighted  old  horses  there  are,  such  as  Peacebearer  or 
Greywell,  that  might  effect  a  surprise;  Barmecide,  too,  is  a 
plodding,  honest  horse,  that  runs  his  races  through  ;  but  we  think 
that  the  owner  of  anything  that  can  beat  Lily  of  Lumley  or 
Penelope  will  win  the  last  great  flat  race  of  the  season. 

The  paper  warfare  about  the  return  of  Ormonde  continues. 
No  one  who  knows  the  Duke  of  Westminster  would  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  in  selling  his  good  horse  he  was  actuated 
by  the  highest  motives.  Ormonde,  we  fancy,  left  his  country 
for  his  country's  good,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  he  ever 
returns  to  England.  Lord  Gerard's  opinion  of  him — and  he 
should  be  able  to  speak  accurately,  as  he  stood  for  one  season  at 
his  stud  farm — is  by  no  means  a  favourable  one,  or  calculated  to 


be  pleasant  to  those  who  have  booked  subscriptions  to  him  at 
300  guineas  a  mare.  We  hear  that  Common's  subscription,  at 
200  guineas  a  mare,  is  full  for  four  years.  This  seems  extra- 
ordinary, as  his  merits  as  a  racehorse  are  by  no  means  considered, 
by  those  who  should  be  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  to  have 
been  super-excellent.  Messrs.  Tattersalls'  December  sales  at 
Newmarket,  which  were  first  started  a  few  years  since  with  the 
disposal  of  poor  Fred  Archer's  stud,  bid  fair  to  be  as  large  as,  if  not 
larger  than,  of  late;  the  most  noticeable  features  being  the  sales 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  stud,  and  a  large  number  of  Lord 
Dudley's. 


"  THE  SWORD,"  AT  LINCOLN'S  INN. 

IN  an  ably  written  pamphlet  it  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Morton 
(Barrister-at-law  and  Sergeant  I.C.R.V.),  under  the  some- 
what striking  title,  A  Short  History  of  the  Military  and  Naval 
Services  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  how  readily  and  kindly  "  Templars  " 
seem  at  all  times  to  have  taken  to  the  wearing  and  exercising  of 
arms. 

In  the  Drill  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  arc  collected  in  numbers, 
by  pious  hands,  memorials  of  the  many  predecessors,  in  direct 
line,  of  the  present  body  of  "  legal  limbs,"  commanded  by  Colonel 
Cecil  Russell.  Most  prominent  among  these  were  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Inns  of  Court,  organized  in  the  day3  of  the  Armada 
scare  ;  the  "  regiment  of  foot  souldiers  consisting  of  gent,  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  Chauncy,  and  of  all  ministers  and  officers  be- 
longing to  the  Court  and  Chauncy"  that  was  raised  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  Civil  War  "  to  serve  His  Ma,ie 
for  the  security  of  the  Universitie  and  Cittie  of  Oxford " ; 
another  regiment,  organized  in  haste  by  Chief  Justice  Willes 
"  for  the  defence  of  the  King's  person,"  in  1745;  the  renowned 
Law  Association,  commanded  by  Lord  Erskine,  on  whom  King 
George  III.  conferred  that  title  of  "The  Devil's  Own"  which 
has  since  stuck  to  the  Inns  of  Court ;  the  Inns  of  Court  Volunteer 
Corps,  enrolled  in  January  i860,  in  answer  to  French  menaces. 
In  this  locale,  and  before  an  audience  consisting  chiefly  of  members 
of  this  historic  corps,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  delivered  on  Wed- 
nesday a  lecture  on  "  The  Sword."  The  sword,  however,  is  a 
subject  of  disquisition  so  varied,  so  endless,  on  the  one  hand,  so 
excessively  restricted  in  interest,  on  the  other,  according  to  the 
standpoint  a  lecturer  may  take,  that  it  is  all-comprehensive  praise 
of  a  lecture  (restricted,  of  a  necessity,  within  narrow  compass  of 
time)  to  say  that  it  touched  on  almost  all  points  of  salient  interest 
in  the  "  queen  of  weapons." 

A  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  "  white 
arm,"  in  explaining  connecting  links  of  a  representative  collection 
of  "  swords,"  is  to  decide  what  is  a  sword  and  what  is  not. 
Treated  historically,  all  cutting  and  piercing  arms  are  swords  for 
family  reasons.  Are  we  to  call  short  weapons  like  the  Roman 
pugio,  or  the  Nepaulese  kukri,  or  the  sandeolei  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance, swords  ?  And,  again,  if  we  include,  as  we  needs  must, 
the  true  gigantic  "  claymore,"  the  flaming  Swiss  zweyhcinder, 
among  swords,  why  not  so  the  fauchard,  the  guisarm,  and  the 
brown  bill  that  were  wieltied  in  similar  manner? 

The  late  Sir  Bichard  Burton  intended  to  take  the  wide  view 
that  all  non-ballistic  weapons  (i.e.  all  crushing,  piercing,  and 
cutting  implements)  were  swords,  and  had  to  be  included  in  the 
historical  chain.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  surmised  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  excessively  large,  if  logically  correct,  view,  that 
of  the  great  Book  of  the  Sicord  only  the  first  and  intro- 
ductory volume  was  able  to  see  the  light.  By  means  of 
equitable  compromise  with  lay  notions  on  the  subject,  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  was  able,  within  his  limits  of  time,  to 
examine  and  say  many  things  of  interest  on  all  the  lead- 
ing forms  of  steel  weapons  which  come  popularly  under  the 
denomination  of  sword.  Passing  with  concise  rapidity  over  the 
broad  types  of  Eastern  blades  and  with  especial  reference  to  the 
influence  of  their  shapes  on  modern  military  patterns,  the  lec- 
turer glanced  at  the  mediaeval  European  forms,  and  came  to 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  subject — a  consideration  of 
the  forms  of  the  sword  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  of 
the  theories  concerning  their  various  uses.  Starting  from  this 
transition  period,  he  marked  the  process  of  evolution  in  the 
Elizabethan  rapier,  double-edged,  slender,  and  devised  for  equal 
facility  in  cutting  and  puncturing,  for  defence  as  well  as 
for  offence ;  from  this  he  passed  to  the  subsequent  diversifica- 
tion of  sword  types,  according  as  the  arm  was  required  for 
personal  (i.e.  walking  and  duelling)  purposes  or  for  military  use. 
In  the  first  case,  it  became  lighter  and  slenderer  than  ever,  in  the 
latter  reverted  to  its  pristine  breadth,  weight,  and  stiffness.  The 
change  is  exemplified  in  both  directions  by  the  present  "  court  * 
and  "  regulation  "  patterns  of  side-arms.  The  lecturer  concluded 
with  a  short  disquisition  on  the  modern  making  of  sword  blades 
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and  the  mounting  thereof,  and  was  considerably  helped  in  the 
explanation  of  somewhat  complicated  processes  by  various  trophies 
and  other  paraphernalia  lent  by  Messrs.  "Wilkinson. 

Swords,  especially  such  as  were  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  are 
always  things  of  special  interest  to  gaze  at ;  but  they  become 
vastly  more  so  when  seen  in  active  use,  be  it  only  in  courtesy. 
At  various  points  during  the  course  of  his  exposition  Sir  F. 
Pollock  called  upon  friendly  helpers  to  display  the  aspect  and 
uses  of  sword  blades  in  opposition.  And  this  exhibition  of  skill 
at  arms  was  as  far  as  possible  marshalled  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trating, chronologically,  the  development  of  scientific  swords- 
manship. 

Mr.  Walter  Pollock  met  Captain  Egerton  Castle  in  a  compara- 
tively "  rugged  and  dangerous  "  bout  at  rapier  and  dagger,  after 
the  light  of  Elizabethau  days.  This  was  followed  in  time  by  tbe 
methodical  and  courteous  anti-climax  of  a  modern  assault  with 
foils  and  duelling  sabres  between  Captain  Castle  and  Mr.  Colmore 
Dunn.  In  further  contrast  to  the  conventional  fight  of  the 
fencing-room,  Mr.  Pollock  opposed  Professor  Blackburne  with  the 
duelling  sword,  and  again  with  the  cpce  de  combat  against  the 
spadroon. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  swordsmanship  best  applicable 
to  military  purposes,  Mr.  Blackburne  (who  was  in  his  days  a 
gentleman  private  in  Her  Majesty's  Horse  Guards)  went  through 
the  British  cavalry  sword-exercise  with  that  neatness  and  terrible 
precision  which  is  only  found  in  the  highly-trained  horsemen  of 
our  service.  The  last  bout,  between  Captain  Castle  and  Mr.  H. 
Pye,  was  intended  to  give  a  taste  of  the  Italian  fencing  method — 
one,  unfortunately,  little  known  in  England.  Mr.  Pye,  remarked 
Colonel  Russell  in  a  very  subtle  "  afterword,"  pronounced  in  a 
presidential  capacity,  to  close  the  proceedings,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  friends  then  giving  practical  help  to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
who  was  not  act  ually  connected  with  the  Inns  of  Court ;  yet  he 
came  so  very  near  the  requirements  of  the  case  that  this  small 
element  of  disqualification  might  legally  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Pye 
had  undoubtedly  been  specially  trained  as  a  trustworthy  promoter 
of  sudden  intestacy. 


REVIEWS. 


THREE  YEARS  IN  MANIPUR.* 

WE  do  not  know  whether  any  one  will  take  up  Mrs.  Grim- 
wood's  book  in  the  hope  of  a  fresh  material  contribution 
to  the  history  of  a  melancholy  and  still  unintelligible  business. 
If  he  does  he  will  be  disappointed.  With  excellent  judgment, 
the  author  abstains  almost  entirely  even  from  reference  to 
controversial  questions.  She  has  a  brief  and  not  undignified 
passage  of  expostulation  with  those  who  flung  at  her  the  curiously 
ungenerous  reproach  that  the  "  stampede  to  Cachar " — not 
the  least  singular  or  the  least  unexplained  passage  of  the  whole 
affair — was  in  a  way  her  fault,  because  the  officers  left  in 
command  thought  more  of  protecting  her  than  of  their  duty. 
She  does  not  even  allude  to  more  ill-natured  gossip  still  which 
has  been  set  afloat  in  India,  and  which,  unless  her  friends  are  much 
less  "  kind  "  than  usual,  she  must  have  heard.  Incidentally,  of 
course,  she  throws,  for  the  most  part  without  intending  it,  some  light 
on  part  of  the  causes  of  the  disaster.  We  doubt  if  even  her  husband 
— though  if  his  counsels  had  been  listened  to  that  disaster  would 
have  been  averted — was  fully  aware  of  the  approaching  danger. 
Nobody  else  seems  to  have  had  even  an  idea  of  it.  Mrs. 
Grimwood's  younger  readers,  unless  they  have  been  diligent 
students  of  the  Mutiny  or  have  heard  oral  accounts  of  it,  may  not 
feel  the  disagreeable  shock  of  remembrance  which  came  over  our- 
selves at  the  exactitude  with  which  this  artless  book  reproduces 
the  picture  of  blindness  and  deafness  to  danger  at  the  very 
moment  when  danger  was  most  imminent.  Not  many  hours 
before  the  massacre  Mrs.  Grimwood  was  making  the  old  Tongal 
General- — a  main,  if  not  the  main,  actor  in  it — rest  on  the  sofa  in 
her  own  drawing-room  because  a  sudden  fit  of  illness  came  on 
him.  Her  own  hospitable  intentions  towards  her  guests,  not 
any  care  of  the  military  officers,  provided  food  for  the  garrison 
of  the  Residency.  Even  after  the  disturbance  broke  out,  the  simple 
precaution  of  clearing  the  environs  of  dangerous  cover  (which 
would  have  occurred  to  any  intelligent  captain  of  a  school 
barring-out)  had  not  presented  itself  to  tbese  extraordinary 
strategists.  All  these  things,  we  repeat,  are  disclosed  here  in  an 
incidental  fashion,  which,  if  it  is  the  result  of  design,  shows  that 
Mrs.  Grimwood  could  give  points  to  Catherine  de  Medicis  and 
the  whole  of  that  estimable  lady's  "  flying  squadron  "  in  point  of 
diplomacy.  But  we  must  confess  that  while  the  mystery  must 
remain  greater  than  ever  to  those  who  have  not  followed  the 
matter  carefully,  those  who  have  done  so  will  acknowledge  that 
the  Government  of  India  is  wise  in  its  generation  to  keep  the 
history  of  the  matter  secret.  When  people  are  unanimous  in 
imbecility  their  unanimity  is  indeed  wonderful. 

*  My  Three  Years  in  Manipur.    By  Ethel  St.  Clair  Grimwood.  London : 
Bentley.    1891.  A 


The  book,  however,  as  we  have  said,  deals  directly  with  nothing 
of  this  sort.  It  is  mainly  an  artless,  pleasant,  and  rather  childlike 
account  of  the  writer's  sojourn  at  Manipur.  Where  the  "  defects 
of  taste"  which  shocked  a  sensitive  reviewer  in  a  morninf 
paper  are  we  have  not  discovered.  They  may  lie  in  the  story  of 
the  nine  pairs  of  garments  which  an  equally  sensitive  lady  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Grimwood  for  her  native  servants,  and  which 
being  delicately  striped  with  red  and  white,  were  turned  by  these 
ingenious  men  to  any  use — turbans,  puggaries,  shoulder-cloths, 
&c. — except  that  for  which  they  were  intended.  But  we  protest 
we  should  never  have  thought  of  being  shocked  at  this.  To 
return,  Mrs.  Grimwood's  sojourn  was  partly  pleasant  and  partly 
the  reverse.    She  had  a  pretty  house— 

A  beautiful  bouse  to  look  on,  a  beast  of  a  house  to  defend, 

as  its  picture  will  show.  The  Manipuri  Princes  and  their  families 
behaved  with  something  like  the  homely  friendliness  of  an  old- 
fashioned  German  Residenz.  The  lake  was  lovely  ;  the  climate, 
though  wet  at  times,  not  intolerable.  But  for  long  periods  she 
and  her  husband  were  the  only  Europeans  in  the  place,  and  on  many 
days  she  had  for  hours  together  not  a  soul  to  speak  to  but  native 
servants.  For  complete  abstraction  from  what  is  ordinarily  called 
society,  it  would  seem  that  a  missionary's  wife  in  Central  Africa 
has  not  much  to  envy  Her  Majesty's  representatives  in  Manipur. 
It  is  said  that  woman  does  not  care  what  she  eats ;  but  Mrs. 
Grimwood  appears  to  have  felt  a  generous  dislike  to  living  on 
"  feather  "  entirely — beef  being  out  of  the  question,  and  mutton 
the  rarest  of  things.  The  hardships  of  her  retreat  are  already 
known  from  her  letters,  and  we  may  observe  incidentally  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  astonishing  blindness  referred  to,  that  the 
fugitives  actually  envied  those  whom  they  had  left  behind  them 
and  whom  they  imagined,  though  they  themselves  were  being 
pursued  and  fired  upon,  to  be  merely  under  some  comfortable 
restraint.  By  no  ill  thought  Mrs.  Grimwood  has  included  in 
her  book  the  famous  letters  of  Major  Grant  of  Thobal,  which 
come  at  a  convenient  point  to  assure  us  that  all  British  officers 
are  not  hopeless  idiots.  Of  her  own  work  we  can  but  repeat  the 
assurance  that  it  is  as  pleasant  as  the  subject  admits.  Not  the 
least  pleasant  part  is  the  genuine  pride  which  the  writer  expresses 
in  her  Cross  and  her  interview  with  the  Queen — matters  as  to 
which  the  cant  of  the  day  would  rather  dictate  an  assumption 
of  indifference. 


NOVELS.* 

THE  authors  of  NahotKs  Vineyard  have  succeeded  in  writing  a 
story  of  our  own  times,  an  Irish  story  of  the  clays  of  boy- 
cotting and  the  Land  League,  that  is  absolutely  free  from  the  least 
evidence  of  any  kind  of  agrarian  sentiment  or  political  feeling. 
To  use  a  convenient  Hibernicism,  the  story  might  have  been 
written  many  years  hence,  when  the  present  race  of  agitators  had 
ceased  from  troubling  and  the  Land  League  was  but  a  memory, 
so  completely  impersonal  is  the  artistic  position  of  the  writers 
with  regard  to  questions  of  the  day.  Irish  fiction,  especially 
when  it  is  the  work  of  Irishmen,  has  seldom  observed  this  form 
of  neutrality  with  so  equal  a  mind  as  is  here  displayed.  In  the 
tales  of  Carleton,  for  example,  a  story  of  the  times  is  obviously 
not  less  a  story  for  the  times.  In  Naboth's  Vineyard  the  boy- 
cotting scenes  are  but  picturesque  accessories.  They  present  no 
exceptional  features  and  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  unex- 
aggerated  transcripts  of  incidents  that  were  ordinary  enough  in 
many  districts  of  Ireland.  But  very  far  from  ordinary  is  the 
skill  by  which  these  pictures  of  boycotting  serve  to  intensify  the 
impression  of  pathetic  uncomplaining  suffering  undergone  by  the 
fair  Ellen,  whose  mother  has  dared  to  take  possession  of  a  farm 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  leading  leaguer  of  the  district,  who 
covets  the  land  for  himself.  The  humour  of  the  situation  lies  in 
the  obstinate  defiance  of  old  Mrs.  Leonard,  who  reminds  Donovan 
that  she  is  as  good  a  leaguer  as  himself  and  pays  her  subscription 
regularly.  But  the  wily  rascal  sets  the  machine  of  intimidation 
working  in  his  own  interest,  and  reduces  the  unhappy  lady 
leaguer  to  the  bitterest  straits,  when,  by  a  singular  chance,  he 
comes  to  a  sudden  and  violent  end.  The  catastrophe  is  reached 
through  a  series  of  exciting,  yet  naturally  evolved,  events  that 
are  set  forth  with  admirable  art.  Love  and  jealousy  are  the 
passions  that  preside  over  the  moving  drama.  Ellen  Leonard  is 
wooed  by  the  gay  and  handsome  Rick  O'Grady,  the  only  person 
who  dares  to  succour  the  distressed  widow  and  her  family.  But 
he,  on  his  return  from  America,  where  he  had  done  well,  is  the 
object  of  the  ceaseless  infatuation  and  jealousy  of  the  woman  who 
had  jilted  him,  to  become  the  wife  of  the  prosperous  and  brutal 
Donovan.  The  frenzy  of  this  woman  is  most  powerfully  painted, 
until  the  tragical  moment  of  disillusion  arrives,  when,  having 
witnessed,  one  dark  night,  as  she  imagines,  the  destruction  of  her 
husband  by  O'Grady,  she  rushes  home  in  a  wild  ecstasy  to  receive 

*  Naboth's  Vineyard.  By  E.  (E.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross.  London  : 
Spencer  Blackett.  1891. 

The  Squirrel  Inn.  By  F.  R.  Stockton.  Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co., 
Limited.  1891. 

Father  Stafford.  By  Anthony  Hope.  London:  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited. 
1891. 

Cecilia  de  Noi'l.    By  Lanoe  Falconer.   London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 
A  Reverend  Gentleman.    By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban.    London :  Methuec 
<fe  Co.  1891. 

According  to  St.  John.  By  Amc'lie  Rives.  London:  Heinetnann.  1891. 
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her  supposed  lover.  Then  she  learns  that  Donovan  died  through 
the  malicious  act  of  another,  and  O'Grady  has  no  feeling  for  her 
but  pity.  The  situation  provides  an  impressive  close  to  a  strong 
and  extremely  interesting  story. 

Mr.  Frank  Stockton  has  produced  something  like  a  Jonsonian 
comedy  of  "  humours  "  in  The  Squirrel  Inn,  modern  and  Stockton- 
ian,  of  course,  yet  as  fantastic  in  creation  as  anything  in  the  elder 
master's  work.  The  world  of  these  eccentric  persons  who  are  met 
incongruously  in  the  "  Squirrel "  is  the  world  of  none  of  us,  what- 
ever our  nationality,  and  peopled  of  strange  creatures.  The  landlord 
of  the  inn  receives  summer  boarders,  conditionally.  They  must  be 
friends  of  that  irreproachable  family,  the  Rockmores  of  Germans- 
town.  None  others  need  apply.  You  may  know  everybody  else  in 
Philadelphia;  but  unless  the  Rockmores  know  you  the  "  Squirrel " 
cannot  receive  you.  This  exclusive  person  has  strange  tastes.  "  He 
keeps  a  Greek  in  an  outhouse."  Mr.  Frost  has  given  a  delightful, 
though  deceptive,  drawing  of  this  personage,  tricked  out  in  the 
national  costume,  and  singing  "  Sons  of  the  Greek,  arise !  " — it 
would  seem — to  an  accompaniment  on  the  national  instrument. 
As  it  turns  out,  the  Greek  is  a  harmless  teacher  of  the  language — 
who,  by  the  way,  unconsciously  contributes  to  the  solution  of  the 
Greek  question.  "  There  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen  to  our 
modern  languages,"  he  remarks,  and  he  proposes  to  translate  the 
chief  productions  of  English  literature  into  "  solid  Greek."  He 
has  begun  the  great  work  of  preservation  by  doing  Pickivick  into 
the  imperishable  tongue.  A  wild  and  genial  Irishman,  a  quaint 
spinster  from  a  neighbouring  village,  a  young  lady  of  studious 
tastes  who  acts  as  nurse  to  a  pleasing  and  useful  baby,  and  the 
mother  of  this  baby,  help  to  cheer  the  landlord  and  his  wife  by 
their  company.  Lastly,  there  is  a  literary  young  man  who  does 
not  know  the  Rockmores  of  Germanstown,  but  is  introduced  by 
a  stratagem  through  the  arts  of  a  charming  young  widow,  the 
mother  of  the  baby.  The  love-making  and  match-making,  the 
plotting  and  counter-plotting,  that  ensue  beggar  description.  It 
is  a  maze  of  pleasant  devices,  an  imbroglio  that  is  excellently 
diverting,  and  admirably  has  Mr.  Frost  illustrated  Mr.  Stockton's 
whimsical  story. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  novel  centres  in  the 
transformation  of  a  strong  yet  spiritual  nature,  wrought  with 
perfect  unconsciousness  by  a  young  and  beautiful  girl.  Those 
who  are  most  disposed  to  be  sceptical  with  regard  to  sudden  con- 
versions will,  we  think,  admit  that  the  case  of  Father  Stafford  is 
presented  by  Mr.  Hope  with  considerable  power  and  persuasive- 
ness. Father  Stafford  is  ayoung  Anglican  priest  of  saintly  reputation, 
vowed  to  celibacy,  and  decidedly  ascetic  in  appearance  and  in  con- 
duct. Everybody  believes  in  the  greatness  of  his  future,  though  no 
two  of  his  friends  are  agreed  as  to  what  kind  of  distinction  is  in 
store  for  him.  A  man  in  whose  exalted  destiny  every  one  believes, 
however  indefinite  their  faith,  is  naturally  invested  by  women 
with  a  vague  attractive  kind  of  grace.  At  a  country  house, 
where  Father  Stafford  is  a  visitor  with  other  persons  of  social 
position,  the  Lady  Claudia  Territon  is  attracted  to  the  priest, 
though  without  the  least  impulsion  of  vanity  on  her  part.  The 
thought  of  flirting  was,  indeed,  impossible  in  the  circumstances. 
Nor  had  Father  Stafford  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  change  that 
was  working  within  him  to  the  shattering  of  his  faith.  There 
was  no  process  of  self-deception  in  the  self-contained  invulnerable 
priest.  But  an  artist  staying  in  the  house,  to  whom  Father 
Stafford  had  sat  for  his  portrait,  had  observed  the  change  in  one 
moment  of  revelation.  Unnoticed,  he  recorded  the  revolution 
effected  by  Lady  Claudia  in  a  second  study  of  Father  Stafford's 
head — one  very  different  from  the  rapt  visionary  depicted  in  his 
first  portrait.  It  was  a  passionate  face  he  painted,  a  face  with 
the  expression  of  a  Leander  or  a  Romeo,  with  a  look  in  the  eyes 
of  intense  yearning,  strangely  contrasted  with  the  ascetic  type 
of  features.  Some  friends  of  the  painter  take  counsel  together 
to  contrive  that  Father  Stafford  should  see  this  picture. 
The  effec  t  produced  in  him  is  tremendous.  He  sees  at  once 
what  he  is,  and  knows  that  he  is  for  ever  shut  out  from 
what  he  was  or  would  be.  His  horror  and  remorse  on 
realizing  that  he  loves,  and  loves  with  all  the  ardour  of 
a  deep  and  passionate  spirit,  whose  capacity  he  had  never 
gauged  nor  suspected,  are  suggested  with  excellent  art.  The 
"  divided  kingdom  "  of  his  mind  is  well  portrayed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  wrestling  with  the  situation,  his  flight  from  the  house, 
and  his  retirement  to  the  almost  monastic  solitude  of  "  the 
Retreat,"  that  excellent  haven  for  the  Anglican  priesthood  where, 
as  the  founder  of  the  house  willed,  all  are  welcome,  and  no  ques- 
tions put  as  to  views  or  creed.  "Why  he  is  not  accepted  by  Lady 
Claudia  when  at  length  he  proposes  is  not  very  satisfactorily 
made  out.  She,  at  least,  does  not  appear  to  be  in  love  with  the 
man  she  eventually  prefers  to  the  priest.  But  the  women  of 
Mr.  Hope's  story  are  far  less  interesting  and  show  less  acuteness 
of  observation  than  the  men.  They  are  well-bred,  courteous,  but 
without  hearts.  In  Kate  Bernard,  however,  we  have  a  clever 
sketch  of  conventional  propriety  flavoured  with  a  little  mild 
satire.  The  conduct  of  Sir  Roderick  Ayre  in  playing  the  spy  on 
this  young  lady  must  be  considered  incredible  in  the  circumstances, 
for  it  is  hard  to  believe  his  shabby  tactics  were  not  revealed  to 
his  friends,  and,  therefore,  impossible  that  these  persons  should 
continue  to  remain  his  friends.  Miss  Kate  was  certain  to  avenge 
herself,  and  clever  enough  to  do  so  without  compromising  herself. 

Cecilia  de  Noel  is,  if  not  a  ghost-story,  a  story  about  a  ghost, 
a  ghost  that  appears  successively  to  various  persons,  and  great 
fear  comes  upon  them,  with  one  exception,  as  they  narrate  their 
vague  impressions  of  the  visitation.     There  is  little  prospect, 


we  fear,  that  this  narrative  will  bring  consolation  to  any 
person  of  Berkeleyan  persuasion  who  carries  his  distrust  of  the 
perception  of  the  senses  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  has  seen  too 
many  ghosts  to  believe  in  them.  The  ghost  in  Cecilia  de  Noil 
produces,  we  confess,  a  merely  negative  impression.  We  do  not 
experience  the  horror  of  which  the  various  sufferers  speak,  and 
the  feeling  of  awe  is  not  transmitted  by  reading  of  it.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  insensibility  on  our  part.  And  yet  we  have  seen 
not  a  few  ghosts.  "  There  is,"  says  the  sceptical  Atherley,  with 
some  force,  "  a  fashion  in  ghosts  as  in  other  things.  Rattling 
chains,  and  blue  lights,  and  even  fancy  dress,  have  quite  gone 
out.  And  the  people  who  see  the  ghosts  are  not  even  alarmed  at 
first  sight ;  they  think  it  is  a  visitor,  or  a  man  come  to  wind 
the  clocks."  This  is  well  observed.  The  apparition  of  the 
clock-winder  we  found  to  be  more  alarming  on  one  occasion  than 
the  visit  of  a  ghost.  The  truth  is  there  is  something  monotonous 
in  the  repetition  of  ghostly  experience  in  this  story  ;  though  it  is, 
no  doubt,  an  artistic  device  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  Cecilia, 
who  alone  knows  how  to  receive  a  ghost,  to  the  very  end  of  the 
narration. 

The  art  of  story-telling  does  not  appear  to  be  in  Mr.  Cobban's 
endowment,  for  A  Revere7id  Gentleman  is  a  slack-jointed  produc- 
tion, towards  the  composition  of  which  no  kind  of  principle — 
creative  or  artistic- — can  be  said  to  have  contributed.  Wild  im- 
probabilities may  be  acceptable  enough  in  fiction  that  treats  of 
familiar  matters  in  our  own  times,  when  the  fantastic  world  of  the 
writer  is  humanized  by  a  strong  and  abiding  play  of  humour.  But 
of  humour  Mr.  Cobban's  book  makes  but  a  thin  show.  The  crea- 
tures of  his  masquerade  act  with  a  jerky  irresponsibility  that  is 
suggestive  of  a  feast  of  unreason  in  which  aimless  villany  plays 
an  incomprehensible  part. 

Though  Miss  Rives  has  to  some  extent  veiled  the  tropical 
effulgence  of  her  style  in  According  to  St.  John,  there  is  matter 
enough  for  dazzlement  in  this  story  of  artist-life  in  Paris.  The 
heroine  is  "  a  slim  little  Virginian  "  rejoicing  in  the  odd  name  of 
Jean  Carter.  "  Gold-coloured  "  are  her  eyes,  like  "  bits  of  sucre- 
d'orffe,"  and  she  has  "  a  small  crimson  mouth,  scalloped  deeply 
over  charming  white  teeth."  She  falls  in  love  with  one  Andreas 
Farrance,  an  artist  who  is  likened  to  "a  painting  begun  by  Velasquez 
and  finished  by  Bagnan-Bou veret " — an  expl  icit  description — and  is, 
moreover,  said  to  have  studied  two  years  at  the  Beaux-Arts,  "  and 
afterwards  at  Julien's  (sic)  and  with  Carolus."  Jean  possesses  a 
capacity  for  self-torture  not  less  fruitful  and  ingenious  than 
Rousseau's.  The  kindness  of  Mrs.  Farrance  is  a  continual 
reproach  to  her,  and  when  that  estimable  lady  dies,  and 
commends  her  to  her  husband,  the  remorse  of  Jean  is  terrible. 
And  yet  she  had  never  told  her  love  to  any  but  poor  Mrs. 
Farrance,  and  her  tremors  and  bewailings  are  all  "  stuff  o' 
the  conscience."  At  length  she  marries  the  widower,  yet 
is  there  no  surcease  of  the  harrowing  doubts  her  sensitive 
soul  conjures  out  of  nothingness.  She  fears  he  loves  her  less 
than  the  first  Mrs.  Farrance,  though  there  is  absolutely  no 
ground  for  the  fear,  and  is  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  she  is 
wronging  her,  who  had  confessed  to  Jean,  by  the  way,  that  she, 
too,  loved  another  who  was  in  the  spirit-world,  though  unknown 
of  Farrance.  One  day  she  opens  a  diary  of  her  husband's  and 
reads  apostrophes  to  the  dear  deceased  of  the  vague  and  poetic 
kind  proper  to  the  circumstances,  weak  enough  in  their  way, 
but  too  strong  for  her.  So  Jean  takes  morphia  and  dies.  And 
probably  no  one  but  the  author  can  think  she  made  a  good  end. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS.* 

SCIENTIFIC  men  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  the  neglect 
of  the  public  to  appreciate  their  discoveries.  As  a  rule 
they  are  caught  up  the  instant  they  are  announced  or  forced  from 
the  grasp  of  the  investigator  before  they  are  ready  for  publication, 
and  bandied  about  in  newspaper  paragraphs  with  additions  and 
comments  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  merits  and  their  relation 
to  the  public  wants  and  benefits.  Colour-blindness  has  suffered 
from  this  kind  of  popularity  more  than  many  subjects  of  less 
importance  to  the  public  welfare.  Although  the  movements  of 
our  large  and  expensive  navy,  our  marine  and  railway  commerce, 
and  to  a  large  extent,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
most  of  our  main  roads  are  being  repaired,  our  street  traffic  is 
regulated  by  coloured  objects,  neither  the  public  nor  the  respon- 
sible authorities  can  be  brought  to  look  seriously  on  the  danger 
of  colour-blindness,  which  is  possessed  by  one  in  twenty-live  of 
our  population.  The  defect  has  been  written  and  talked  about 
until  it  has  come  to  be  considered  a  mere  personal  peculiarity  of  no 
more  importance  than  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  of  less  interest 
than  the  shape  of  the  fingers  or  the  marks  on  the  hand.  The  subject 
certainly  lends  itself  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  as  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  there  is  room  for  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  nature,  causes,  and  incident  of  imperfect  colour  perception. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  our  gross  ignorance  of  and  our  slipshod 
use  of  the  names  of  colours.  Probably  less  than  one  person  in  fifty 
knows  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
•md  the  popular  terminology  of  colours  is  lax  in  the  extreme. 
Mauy  persons  call  orange  red,  while  others  call  it  yellow ;  some 


*  Colour-blindness  end  Colour-perception. 
M.D.,  F.G.S.  With  Three  Coloured  Plates. 
Series.    London  :  Kegan  Paul  Sr-Co.  1891. 
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persons  know  no  distinction  between  blue  and  -violet,  violet  and 
purple,  purple  and  red  ;  and  a  bost  of  artificial  names  wbich  have 
no  relation  to  colour  are  used  to  designate  colours  and  mixtures 
of  colours  which  have  already  appropriate  colour-names.  All 
this  is  mere  ignorance  of  colours  and  their  names,  and  has  no 
necessary  connexion  with  colour-blindness ;  but  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  investigations  of  the  subject,  and  in  preparing 
and  using  tests  for  the  quality  and  prevalence  of  the  defect.  It  is 
no  part  of  our  educational  system  to  teach  children  colours 
and  their  proper  names,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  test-sheet 
of  coloured  works  in  Colour-blindness  and  Imperfect  Eyesight 
(Churchill),  originally  issued  by  the  Anthropometric  Committee 
of  the  British  Association,  we  know  of  no  manual  which  can  be 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  of  this  subject  before  examin- 
ing Dr.  Edridge-Green's  book,  because,  not  only  does  his  theory  of 
colour-blindness  and  of  colour-perception  differ  from  his  predeces- 
sors', but  in  his  mode  of  testing  for  the  defect  he  takes  no  note  of 
colour-ignorance,  and,  in  opposition  to  Holmzern  and  his  followers, 
he  advocates  the  use  of  the  popular  names  of  colours  in  his  test 
examinations.  Under  the  head  of  "  Information  afforded  by  the 
colour-blind  themselves,"  Dr.  Green  says,  "  Many  writers  on 
colour-blindness  have  stated  that  naming  colours  is  a  useless  and 
misleading  method  of  examination,  because  the  colour-blind  must 
use  the  conventional  colour- names,  and  use  them  at  random.  But 
this  argument  is  a  fallacy,  because  the  colour-blind  do  not  name 
colours  at  random,  but  in  accordance  with  their  ideas  of  colour." 
If  this  is  a  fact,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  or 
disproving  it,  the  detection  of  colour-blindness  should  be  within 
the  capacity  of  anybody  whose  colour-perception  is  normal,  and 
who  is  familiar  with  the  popular  colour-names  ;  and  the  few 
scraps  of  paper,  bits  of  coloured  glass,  and  flags  employed  by  the 
shipping  and  railway  Companies,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  be  amply  sufficient  to  test  the  colour  percep- 
tion of  sailors,  engine-drivers,  and  pointsmen.  After  this,  we 
should  hardly  expect  Dr.  Green  to  pass  the  following  severe  criti- 
cism on  their  methods  : — "  It  seems  incredible  that,  with  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  of  colour-blindness,  the  above  method  should  be 
considered  an  efficient  test  for  this  defect.  I  can  hardly  conceive 
anything  more  inefficient  and  calculated  to  allow  colour-blind  per- 
sons to  escape  detection.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  effect  of  these 
tests  is  to  make  colour-blind  persons  more  dangerous  than  before, 
because,  if  they  had  any  doubts  as  to  their  seeing  colours  properly, 
these  would  be  allayed  by  having  passed  a  test."  It  must  not  be 
understood,  however,  from  what  we  have  said  that  Dr.  Green 
relies  on  simple  tests  of  this  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  he  employs 
several  of  a  most  searching  and  novel  kind,  which  are  too  much 
wound  up  with  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  colour-blindness  to  be 
explained  here.  AVe  have  touched  on  a^tfeak  spot  in  his  method, 
because  it  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  fallacy  of 
the  popular,  and  it  must  be  confessed  to  a  large  extent  the  profes- 
sional, view  of  the  nature  and  the  means  of  detecting  faults  of 
colour-vision. 

Our  author's  theory  of  the  "  psycho-physical "  perception  of 
colour,  and  his  strictures  on  the  generally  accepted  Young- 
llelmholtz  theory,  are  too  technical  for  discussion  in  our  pages, 
but  they  certainly  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  specialists.  Dr. 
Green  has  opened  new  ground  in  his  classification  of  colour- 
blindness which  cannot  fail  to  give  an  impetus  to  a  more  rational 
study  of  colour-perception.  It  has  always  been  felt  by  those  who 
have  been  much  engaged  in  testing  the  colour-sense  that  the 
received  classification  into  red,  green,  and  violet  blindness  was 
insufficient,  and  that  cases  cropped  up  which  would  not  conform 
to  it.  Dr.  Green  throws  this  classification  over  altogether,  and 
adopts  a  system  of  what  he  calls  "  colour-units  "■ — seven,  six,  five, 
four,  three,  two,  and  one  units — as  the  spectrum  is  diminished  by 
the  shortening  or  the  dropping  out  of  its  several  colour-elements 
in  different  individuals.  In  recording  cases  of  colour-blindness 
hitherto  there  has  been  too  much  playing  to  the  gallery  by  point- 
ing out  the  ludicrous  mistakes  made  by  colour-blind  persons. 
Dr.  Green  has  abandoned  all  this,  and  has  set  himself  to  record  in 
a  scientific  form  the  faults  great  and  small  of  the  colour  sense. 
He  appears  to  recognize,  though  he  nowhere  mentions  it,  the  uni- 
versal "  law  of  error,"  which  rules  all  the  faculties  of  man, 
and  that  the  colour-vision,  like  the  stature  or  any  other  physical 
faculty,  varies  in  a  definite  manner,  growing,  as  it  were,  from  the 
very  bad  by  little  steps  to  the  average,  and  then  going  by  1 
similar  steps  to  the  very  good.  Newton  includes  seven  colours  in 
the  spectrum,  placing  indigo  between  the  blue  and  violet.  Dr. 
Green  finds  that  only  one  person  in  about  two  thousand  sees  this 
seven-unit  spectrum,  and  he  thinks  six  units  of  colours  should  be 
accepted  as  normal.  Probably  five  units  will  be  found  most 
common  (orange  and  indigo  being  absent),  and  with  this  as  a 
mean,  and  the  probable  visibility  of  an  eighth  colour  beyond  the 
violet  in  a  very  small  number  of  individuals,  we  should  have  the 
different  degrees  of  colour-blindness  below  the  average  balanced 
by  a  similar  series  of  highly  developed  colour-perceptions  above 
it.  This  "  law  of  error  "  or  regular  deviation  from  the  average  to 
the  very  good  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  very  bad  on  the  other, 
holds  good  of  acuteness  of  vision,  and  it  may,  and  indeed  must, 
rule  the  colour-sense.  This  would,  in  any  case,  be  a  useful 
working  hypothesis  which  would  help,  on  the  line  of  inves- 
tigation which  Dr.  Green  has  so  well  begun,  the  careful 
analysis  of  many  more  cases  of  colour-blindness.  In  explaining 
his  views  the  author  might  with  advantage  have  made  use  of 


more  diagrams,  but  the  book  is  carefully  written  and  the  matter 
is  well  arranged.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  far  too  small 
literature  on  the  important  subject  of  colour-blindness,  and  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Wilson's  essays. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTERING  PLAIN.* 

BUT  for  one  or  two  things  (and  we  are  not  sure  that  even  these 
ought  to  be  much  allowed  for),  the  cool  reception  which  Mr. 
William  Morris's  recent  prose  romances  have  met  with  in  an  age 
which  is  constantly  going  mad  about  all  sorts  of  morbid  drivel  in 
fiction  would  be  a  very  discouraging  sign.  The  one  or  two  things, 
in  the  first  place,  are  the  extreme,  and  to  some  persons  apparently 
disgusting,  archaism  of  the  style,  and,  in  the  second,  the  hitherto 
alarming  character  of  the  typography.  It  was  difficult  to  read 
fifty  pages  of  The  House  of  the  Woijings  without  a  severe  eye- 
ache  ;  and  though  the  semi-blackletter  had  its  severity  a  little 
assuaged  in  The  Roots  of  the  Mountains,  yet  was  eye-smart  of  the 
meed  that  a  man  gained  thereby,  as  Mr.  Morris  himself  would  say. 
The  Glittering  Plain  is  printed,  thank  Heaven  !  in  Christian  though 
old-faced  type  ;  and  the  e's  and  the  o's  do  not  look  as  if  they  had  all 
gone  through  a  very  severe  prize-fight.  For  the  rest,  the  story  is 
shorter  than  either  of  its  forerunners,  has  more  of  composition  in 
the  technical  sense  about  it,  and  is  (or  at  least  it  seems  so  to  us) 
altogether  delightful.  If  we  were  a  wicked  despot,  we  would  catch 
Mr.  Morris  and  attire  him  picturesquely  in  a  dull  crimson  weed, 
home-spun,  of  course,  with  a  chain  round  his  middle,  as  punish- 
ment for  his  Socialism,  and  then  set  him  to  write  stories  like  this 
at  the  rate  (to  be  merciful,  as  despots  usually  are)  of  one  a  month. 

Hallblithe,  a  warrior  of  the  kindred  of  the  Raven  in  Cleveland 
by  the  Sea,  is  affianced  to  a  maiden  who  is  called  the  Hostage. 
But  one  day,  as  she  is  playing  with  her  fellows  like  Nausicaa, 
by  the  shore,  a  pirate  ship  comes  up  and  carries  her  off, 
she  consenting  to  go  that  she  may  thereby  ransom  her  com- 
panions. Her  lover,  as  soon  as  he  is  informed  of  it,  rushes  to 
the  beach,  but  can  see  nothing  and  nobody  except  a  small 
skiff  with  a  large  and  ill-favoured  boatman  in  it.  Like  a  well- 
conducted  person,  he  at  once  offers  to  fight  the  stranger,  and 
comparative  friendship  being  thus  naturally  established  between 
them,  accepts  the  offer  of  the  "  Puny  Fox  "  (for  that  is  the  boat- 
man's respectable  name)  to  go  with  him  in  search  of  his  beloved. 
The  Puny  Fox  conducts  him  to  the  Isle  of  Ransom  where  dwell 
the  Ravagers  of  the  Sea  who  have  carried  off  the  Hostage.  But 
Hallblithe  can  find  no  tidings  of  her  and  is  subjected  to  various 
trials  of  his  patience.  A  very  aged  Ravager,  however,  to  whom 
he  has  been  polite,  admits  him  as  a  fellow-passenger  to  the 
Glittering  Plain  or  the  Land  of  the  Undying  King,  a  mysterious 
potentate  who  is  in  a  way  a  sort  of  tutelar  deity  of  the  Ravagers, 
and  whose  country — a  country  of  eternal  youth — mortals  are  in 
some  rare  instances  allowed  to  gain.  They  reach  this  wondrous 
land,  and  the  aged  Sea-Eagle  has  his  youth  at  once  renewed  and 
enters  into  demonstrative  relations  with  a  damsel  of  the  land. 
But  he  sticks  loyally  to  Hallblithe,  unto  whom  a  strange  thing 
happens.  For  the  King,  at  first  receiving  him  very  graciously, 
sends  him  to  see  his  own  daughter,  who,  it  seems,  had  been 
magically  enamoured  of  him ;  all  that  has  passed  having  been  a 
trick  to  bring  him  thither.  But  the  young  warrior  is  unalterably 
faithful  to  his  love,  and  the  graciousness  of  the  Undying  King 
changes  to  a  smooth  ferocity.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  break  out 
of  the  enchanted  country  by  land,  Hallblithe  builds  him  a  ship 
all  alone  like  Odysseus  and  returns  to  the  Isle  of  Ransom,  where 
he  has  fresh  adventures,  partly  opposed  and  partly  holpen  by 
the  Puny  Fox.  But  his  valour  and  his  faithfulness  together  win 
the  day,  and  he  at  last  departs  triumphant  with  the  Hostage 
(who,  as  the  reader  knows  very  well,  has  been  concealed  there 
all  the  time)  and  the  Fox,  who  will  not  part  with  him,  after 
performing  blood-brotherhood  with  the  Erne,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Ravagers,  in  rites  which  are  practically  identical,  teste  Mr. 
Parke,  in  the  Isle  of  the  Ravagers  and  the  Equatorial  forests  of 
Africa. 

An  argument  is  never  out  of  place  in  a  story  of  this 
kind,  and  we  have  left  quite  enough  of  it  untold  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  interest  even  of  the  most  jealous  reader.  The 
manner  of  telling  is  to  us  at  least  quite  charming,  and  we  pity 
the  person  who  is  so  discomforted  by  a  few  harmless  mannerisms 
as  not  to  be  able  to  taste  it.  The  interest  is  kept  up  from  the 
first  to  the  last  page,  the  characters  are  sufficient  and  happily 
contrasted,  and  there  is  by  a  long  way  more  real  knowledge  of 
human  nature  than  in  the  elaborate  fretwork  of  modernity  which 
it  is  the  fashion  to  admire.  What  matter  that  there  is  much 
fighting,  much  love-making,  and  not  a  little  sheer  eating  and 
drinking  ?  To  fight  heartily  and  to  love  heartily,  not  neglecting 
at  proper  (and  frequent)  times  the  equal  banquet,  how  good  is  it ! 
For  these  things  are  among  temporal  things  in  a  way  eternal,  and 
the  other  things  among  temporal  things  are  so  plus-quam-tem- 
poral ! 

•  The  Stortj  of  the  Glittering  Plain,  By  William  Morris.  London  : 
Reeves  &  Turner.  1891. 
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A  TRAMP  IN  DICKENS-LAND.' 

MR.  WILLIAM  R.  HUGHES,  the  author  of  the  interesting 
and  handsome  tome  before  us,  is  Treasurer  of  the  good 
city  of  Birmingham,  with  which  responsible  office  he  combines 
the  care  and  nourishment  of  a  museum  of  Dickensian  antiquities 
and  relics.  Among  his  hobby-horsical  treasures  is  the  old  garden 
hat  of  the  novelist,  "  a  grey  bowler,  size  ~]\,  maker's  name  Hill- 
house,  Bond  Street,"  and  with  the  hat  are  certain  "  collars,  the 
initials  very  neatly  marked  in  red  cotton.  The  collar  is  techni- 
cally known  as  a'Persigny,  and  its  size  is  16."  This  loving  par- 
ticularity we  only  mention  as  earnest  of  our  chronicler's  honesty 
and  Pickwickian  faith.  Mr.  Hughes's  book  is  in  its  own  way  a 
museum  of  interesting  curios  which  will  give  pleasure  to  the 
departed  novelist's  friends  and  admirers.  The  topographical 
cultus  of  Dickens  is  making  extraordinary  strides,  and  seems  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  fascination  on  its  devotees.  We  ourselves  con- 
fess to  being  addicted  to  this  failing— feeling  shame  in  our  weak- 
ness—perpetually lapsing  and  relapsing,  and  can  only  murmur, 
like  Cooke  the  player,  "  My  old  complaint !  " 

Mr.  Hughes  enumerates  a  round  dozen  of  works  published 
within  about  the  same  number  of  years,  all  dealing  with  what  is 
called  "Dickens-land,"  which  lies  chiefly  in  Kent  or  London. 
Not  so  long  since  we  noticed  the  latest  works  of  this  class,  the 
History  of  Pickivick,  and  Mr.  Langton's  Childhood  and  Youth  of 
Charles  Dickens.  It  would  take  us  long  to  speculate  why  one 
favoured  author  has  been  selected  for  this  odd  form  of  compli- 
ment ;  for  there  is  no  such  eagerness  to  track  the  steps  of  either 
Scott  or  Thackeray.  But  it  may  be  said  that  no  author  has  ever 
received  so  exquisitely  flattering  a  tribute  to  his  power  of  crea- 
tion as  the  "  standing  "  advertisement  in  the  Bradshaiv  and  other 
"  guides  "  inserted  by  the  proud  proprietors  of  the  inns  at  Rochester 
and  Ipswich — to  wit,  "  Mr.  Pickwick  stayed  at  this  hotel  " ;  and 
again,  "  It  was  at  this  hotel  [the  "  White  Horse"]  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wick met  the  single  lady,"  &c.  Mr.  Hughes  himself  is  so  much 
under  the  delusive  spell  that  he  recalls  with  delight  his  having 
occupied  Mr.  Winkle's  bedroom  at  the  "  Bull " !  Wonderful 
Dickens ! 

Our  Treasurer  started  on  his  tramp,  as  he  calls  it,  accompanied 
by  the  faithful  and  enthusiastic  Kitton,  who  is  also  a  pleasing 
artist,  taking  with  him  "a  sketch-map  of  the  geology  of  the  dis- 
trict, kindly  furnished  by  Professor  Lapworth,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c."  Cycling  maps,  Kent  guide-books,  and  a  "  pocket  aneroid 
barometer  "  were  also  put  up,  which  shows  in  what  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  spirit  our  traveller  prepared  for  his  expedition. 
His  chief  explorations  were,  of  course,  among  the  aboriginal 
Pickwickian  towns,  for  which  we  should  ask  no  more  painstaking 
or  agreeable  companion.  He  visited  all  the  houses,  inns,  &c, 
talked  with  all  those  who  had  known,  or  professed  to  have  known, 
the  novelist,  and  devoted  much  time  and  ingenuity  to  comparing 
the  different  localities  with  the  descriptions  given  of  them. 

Dickensian  associations,  whether  purely  legendary,  or  truthful, 
or  ingeniously  blended,  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  artfully  nourished, 
and  often  created,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities.  At  Broad- 
stairs,  for  instance,  there  is  a  well-known  house  on  the  cliff  now 
universally  known,  and  shown,  as  "  Bleak  House."  Nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  this  tenement  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
novelist,  who,  as  his  family  can  testify,  had  in  view  another  old 
mansion  in  Hertfordshire.  But  the  wily  aborigines  saw  their 
advantage  in  thus  dubbing  their  house,  about  which  the  strangers 
asked  questions.  So  Bleak  House  it  remains,  and  is  likely  to 
remain.  The  enterprising  landlord  of  the  "  Old  Leather  Bottle  " 
has  "  staged  "  his  little  show  in  the  most  thorough  fashion,  and 
receives  a  crowd  of  tourists,  Americans  and  others,  every  day 
during  the  season.  "  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  very  room  in  which 
Pickwick  was  written,"  we  heard  him  announce  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, which  was  rather  more  than  a  poetical  license.  There  is 
another  inn,  or  alehouse,  in  Strood,  oddly  named  "  The  Crispin," 
kept  by  one  Mrs.  Masters,  who  has  a  rich  store  of  legendary 
anecdotes  at  the  service  of  visitors.  "The  news  of  his  death 
was  a  great  shock  to  Mrs.  Masters,"  we  are  assured,  and  the 
lady  can  supply  a  sketch  of  the  novelist  as  he  frequented  her 
house,  amazingly  attired  in  "low  shoes,  not  over-well  mended, 
a  brown  coat,  and  a  necktie  which  now  and  then  got  round  towards 
his  ear,"  no  braces,  and  loose  trousers  that  got  "  entangled  with 
his  shoes."  In  this  guise  he  would  drink  sixpenny  ale  !  That 
touch  as  to  "the  necktie  coming  round  to  his  ear"  disposes  of 
the  whole  batch  of  Mrs.  Masters's  "  recollections."  For  if 
Dickens  was  neat  and  careful  in  any  part  of  his  dress,  it 
was  in  that  matter  of  necktie,  often  garnished  with  a  showy 
pin.  Still,  if  you  want  to  attract  the  sightseers,  and  rival 
the  "  Leather  Bottle,"  you  must  have  a  tap  of  "  personal 
recollections."  Mrs.  Masters  has  done  her  best;  shows  even 
his  favourite  "settle";  has  furbished  up  her  sign,  and  is  most 
anxious  to  see  travellers  and  tell  them  all  she  knows  or  can 
imagine.  Though  these  she  rather  discounts  by  the  frank  con- 
fession, "  Lor' !  we  never  thought  much  about  him  when  he  was 
alive  ;  it  was  only  after  his  death  we  understood  what  a  great 
man  he  was  !  " 

Broadstairs,  of  all  places  in  "Dickens-land" — for  the  novelist 
did  much  for  it — seems  rather  incurious,  not  to  say  insensible. 
Mrs.  Bean,  the  plumber's  lady,  who  occupies  No.  12  High  Street, 
frankly  confessed  her  ignorance  of  so  illustrious  a  lodger  having 
ever  occupied  her  rooms!    Ah!  bons  villageois !  and  we  are 

•  A  Week's  Tramp  in  Dickens-land,  liy  William  K.  Hughes,  F.L.S. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1891. 


glad  of  it,  for  plumbing  seems  incongruous.  Somewhat  discon- 
certed, our  indefatigable  Treasurer  called  at  Tower  House,  where- 
he  was  "courteously  allowed  to  see  the  hall  and  dining-room,"  a 
limitation  that  betokened  a  distrust.  But  the  proprietor  also- 
professed  ignorance — "  sheer  ignorance  " — of  the  angel  which 
had  been  entertained  unawares  upstairs.  The  birthplace  of 
Podgers  was  not  more  disheartening  to  its  visitors. 

The  aborigines  of  Dickens-land  seem  to  grow  by  what  they 
feed  on.  As  to  their  idol,  as  was  remarked  at  the  famous  trial,. 
"  they  have  not  known  him,  but  they  have  seen  him."  Mr.  Hughes 
has  consulted  a  vast  number  of  residents,  innkeepers,  auctioneers-^ 
tradesmen,  and  hangers-on  of  all  kinds.  Their  memory-searchings, 
it  must  be  said,  however  "  extensive  and  peculiar,"  are  of  a 
trumpery  kind.  Several,  who  in  these  pages  assume  all  the  airs- 
of  intimacy,  we  can  say  from  actual  knowledge  had  scarcely  a- 
nodding  acquaintance  with  the  novelist.  Some  had  met  him  but' 
once  or  twice,  and  had  been  favoured,  it  may  be,  with  somo 
cheery  remark  or  two.  These  were  of  the  "  Away  with  you  1  '* 
category,  though  without  the  offence.  This  lean  intercourse,  like 
Brittles's  story  of  the  burglary  in  Oliver  Twist,  has  grown  with 
repetition,  and  is  daily  "  a-swellin'  wisibly."  The  narrator, 
flattered  at  being  asked  for  his  "memories,"  recalls  his  latest; 
embellished  version  of  the  tale,  as  he  will,  by-and-bye,  rehearse- 
his  present  one,  and  embellish  yet  more.  As  for  the  tradesmen, 
contractors,  &c,  their  "reminiscences"  are  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, mere  distortions,  maunderings  of  the  "servant  mind,"  ao 
indeed  they  must  be  after  over  twenty  years'  interval. 

The  speculative  exercise  of  identifying  Dickens's  characters 
and  localities  is  certainly  an  amusing  pastime ;  but  it  is  often  as 
delusive  and  ambiguous  as  the  inscribed  tablet  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
dug  up  at  Cobham.  Thus  our  warm-hearted  Treasurer  traces 
Miss  Trotwood  and  her  donkey-boys  to  Dover,  and  Mr.  Ashby 
Sterry  is  brought  in  as  an  assistant  explorer  who,  after  enor- 
mous pains,  actually  discovered  the  cottage,  as  he  thinks  ;  adding 
that  it  is  quite  as  neat  as  in  Miss  Trotwood's  time.  Here 
are  the  very  "  bow  windows,  with  the  room  above,  where  Mr. 
Dick,"  &c.  But  Mr.  Worsdale,  an  "  old  resident  of  Dover,"  has 
doubts  about  Mr.  Hughes's  combination ;  "  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  surroundings."  He  wots  of  another  house  that  is,  and 
recalls  an  old  lady  who  used  to  frighten  off  donkey-boys,  &c 
"  Mr.  Dickens  may  have  witnessed  some  encounter  between  this 
lady  and  the  boys,"  &c.  How  futile  is  all  this !  for  at  the  end  the- 
Treasurer  insinuates  a  note,  that  he  had  learned  from  Charles 
Dickens  "  the  younger"  that  the  original  lady  with  donkeys  was 
of  Broadstairs,  and  he  had  known  her  when  he  was  a  boy.  And 
we  can  add,  on  the  best  authority,  that  her  name  was  Strong — an 
instance  of  Dickens's  mysterious  way  of  blending  fiction  with- 
fact,  for  he  gave  this  lady's  name  to  the  doctor  to  whom  she  had 
entrusted  David.  That  this  sort  of  mystery  has  a  charm  or 
significance  for  many  authors  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Lamb's 

exquisite  little  story  of  "Barbara  S  ,"  which  he  "put "on 

Mrs.  Barry,  though  there  was  a  hint  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  while  the' 
real  heroine  was  Miss  Kelly.  Some  future  explorer  of  "  Dickens- 
land  "  will  have  to  work  on  some  principle  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  convinced  that  Muggleton  was  sketched  from 
Town  Mailing,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  great  place  for  cricket 
in  Mr.  Pickwick's  time.  It  actually  has  a  cricket-ground  at  this 
moment,  while  the  inn  has  pictures  of  cricketers.  This  is  weak, 
as  cricketers  are  found  everywhere.  Dickens  merely  wished  t& 
give  a  comic  sketch  of  the  game.  Muggleton  was  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  off,  and  is  described  as  a  far  more  important  place, 
having  a  mayor  and  Corporation.  We  suspect  Tunbridge  Wells 
or  Faversham,  which  are  at  the  right  distance.  "  But  who,"' 
as  Johnson  asked,  "  can  settle  the  precedence  between  a  flea  and 
a  &c.  ?  " 

Mr.  Hughes  will  forgive  us — for  we  like  the  man  and  his  book 
— that  in  one  or  two  places  his  enthusiasm  engenders  a  likeness 
to  the  guileless  trust  of  the  amiable  II r.  Pickwick.  For  instance, 
when  Sam  Weller  recognizes  the  maker  of  Miss  Wardle's  shoes' 
as  one  Brown  of  Muggleton,  the  Treasurer  gravely  assures  us- 
that  there  are  actually  to  be  found  at  Town  Mailing,  at  this  very 
moment,  persons  who  bear  the  name  of  Brown  !  Attention  is- 
also  invited  to  "  the  following  significant  mention  of  Margate  in 
chapter  nineteen  of  Bleak  House."  With  ears  pricked  up  we 
listen.  "  All  the  young  clerks  ....  pant  for  bliss  with  the 
beloved  object,  in  Margate,  Ramsgate,  or  Gravesend." 

Mr.  Hughes  supplies  some  interesting  details  as  to  the  incomplete 
Edwin  Drood.  We  have  always  thought  that  the  author  never 
meditated  any  melodramatic  issues  for  his  story,  such  as  the  late- 
Mr.  Proctor  and  others  worked  out  so  ingeniously.  Mr.  Fildes 
was  the  artist  whom  he  selected  to  illustrate  it.  We  recall  a 
young  man  at  one  of  Dickens's  dinner-parties  in  1869,  whom 
the  novelist  pointed  out  to  us  as  "  a  clever  young  fellow  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Millais."  From  the  necessity  of  his  office, 
he  was,  of  course,  taken  into  some  confidence,  and  was  struck 
by  the  emphasis  laid  on  a  scarf,  wdiieh  he  conceived  was 
likely  to  be  used  for  some  suicidal  purpose;  he  noticed  that  Dickens 
was  a  little  embarrassed  when  he  mentioned  it  to  him.  The 
novelist  also  proposed  that  he  should  be  shown  the  interior  of  a 
condemned  cell,  which  pointed  rather  significantly  to  the  fate  of 
Jasper.  Mr.  Fildes,  however,  dealt  a  rather  serious  blow  at  the 
general  crowd  of  identifiers  when  he  told  Mr.  Hughes,  tout  bonne- 
ment,  that  he  "  never  felt  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  being 
locally  accurate  as  to  Rochester  or  its  buildings.  Dickens,  of 
course,  meant  Rochester ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  chose  to  be- 
obscure  on  the  point,  and  of  course  I  took  my  cue  from,  him.:" 
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Exactly  :  and  every  artistic  writer,  be  he  novelist,  dramatist,  or 
poet,  will  invariably  disdain  to  copy  or  reproduce  in  this  Chinese 
fashion,  though  he  may  adopt  a  hint  or  a  suggestion.  The  gifted 
novelist  once  assured  us  that  he  often  received  from  enthusiasts 
or  busybodies  a  supply  of  suggestions  and  grotesque  stories  which 
•were  always  "  exactly  suited  to  your  brilliant  pen,"  and  not  one 
of  which  contained  an  idea  that  was  of  any  value.  However 
such  things  may  have  impressed  these  persons,  they  did  not  offer 
opportunity  for  that  expansion  and  development  which  in  his 
hands  would  have  made  them  practically  new  creations.  The 
vulgar  notion  of  artistic  work  is  a  literal  copy  of  what  is  before  us. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  juniors  of  our  day  do  not  care  for 
Pickwick  ;  that  Dickens's  works  are  mostly  read  by  the  seniors  and 
mature  persons.  The  sale  of  his  works  is  increasing,  and  his 
publishers  are  issuing  editions  in  all  forms  and  at  all  prices.  A 
new  American-English  edition  is  now  projected,  which,  we  would 
suggest,  ought  to  include  all  his  scattered  pieces,  which  are  full 
of  gaiety,  and  even  wit.  And  if  the  Life  by  Forster  be  added, 
there  should  be  also  given  the  vivacious  letters  edited  by  his  sister- 
in-law  and  daughter.  Here,  however,  we  must  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Hughes  and  his  museum,  which  has  called  up  many  memories 
of  the  very  striking  person  whom  he  celebrates.  Our  Treasurer's 
hobby  is  an  amiable  one.  His  book,  though  indiscriminate,  is  a 
genuine  one,  and  we  can  fancy  him  pausing,  with  suspended  pen, 
sis  his  thoughts  travel  away  to  Dickens-land,  and  the  garden-hat 
and  the  two  Persigny  collars,  "size  16,"  reposing  in  the  Museum. 


THE  COURT  BARON.* 

~jV|"OTHIXG  but  more  encouragement  from  the  public,  and 
-i-N  especially  from  the  legal  profession,  who  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  take  some  little  interest  in  their  own  history,  is  needed 
to  make  the  last  decade  of  this  century  a  great  period  of  research 
-and  discovery  in  the  antiquities  of  English  law.  We  are  aware 
that  we  probably  speak  to  deaf  ears,  for  English  and  American 
lawyers  have  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  readier  than 
those  of  any  other  civilized  country  to  forget  that  their  calling  is 
a  learned  profession  and  not  a  trade.  It  puts  an  English  scholar 
to  shame  to  think  what  in  France,  or  Germany,  or,  one  may  now 
say,  Italy,  would  have  been  done  with  our  materials.  And  we  have 
already  one  or  more  times  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  that,  not  at 
•all  to  our  national  credit,  a  very  small  number  of  scholars  know 
English  mediaeval  documents  really  well,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
Flussian.  But  the  majority  of  English-speaking  lawyers,  not 
being  scholars,  care  for  none  of  these  things,  and  are  more  inte- 
rested in  the  last  new  Rule  of  Court  about  costs,  which  ten  years 
hence  will  be  as  forgotten  as  the  cases  decided  upon  its  forgotten 
predecessors  forty  years  ago.  Meanwhile  let  us  be  thankful  for 
what  results  can  be  produced  by  the  private  enterprise  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland,  who  has  already  done  more  for  the  science 
of  the  law  than  any  former  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  at 
Cambridge,  and  any  save  JBlackstone  at  Oxford,  continues  to  do 
valiantly  under  the  banners  of  the  Selden  Society.  He  now  gives 
us  a  general  view  of  the  way  in  which  business  was  carried  on 
in  a  lord's  court  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  printing  four 
collections  of  actual  precedents.  Let  the  modern  lawyer  imagine, 
if  he  can,  a  New  Zealand  student  of  the  twenty-fifth  century 
engaged  in  reconstructing  the  procedure  of  the  Victorian  period 
in  England  without  the  aid  of  Seton  or  Bullen  and  Leake,  and 
lie  will  understand  how  precarious  our  notions  have  hitherto  been 
about  much  of  the  early  history  of  English  law.  No  doubt  we 
have  accessible  in  print  a  considerable  quantity  of  records  of 
medireval  proceedings  in  the  shape  of  Year  Books,  manorial  rolls, 
inquests,  and  so  forth.  Only  the  actual  records  do  not  tell  us,  or 
tell  only  those  who  have  mastered  a  great  bulk  of  them,  what 
things  are  ordinary  and  what  exceptional.  A  book  of  precedents, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  book  of  common  and  useful  forms.  It  may 
be  taken  as  showing  the  normal  course  of  business  such  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  practitioner  who  compiled  the  book.  Exceptional 
transactions  may  be  described  by  way  of  curiosity,  or  as  an  exercise 
for  advanced  readers,  as  we  find  now  and  again  in  the  treatises 
of  modern  conveyancers.  But  on  the  whole  the  fact  of  this  or 
that  form  of  document  or  procedure  being  admitted  in  such  a 
book  is  good  proof  that  it  was  a  form  which  competent  persons 
thought  likely  to  be  really  useful  in  practice.  These  tracts  are  to 
■court  rolls  as  Marculfus  to  the  actual  cartularies  of  the  Conti- 
nent, or  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  judicial  formulas  (such  as  we  have) 
to  the  obscure  notices  of  procedure  scattered  up  and  down  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws. 

The  language  of  the  longest  treatise,  which  stands  first,  is 
French  ;  the  others  are  mostly  Latin,  but  with  some  French  pas- 
sages of  matter  intended  to  be  spoken  and  not  entered  on  the 
rolls.  Private  courts  still  had  a  wide  range  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  matters  dealt  with  range  from  capital 
felonies  to  complaints  of  a  neighbour's  pigs  trespassing  on  an  old 
woman's  garden  and  rooting  up  beans  and  cabbages.  Criminal 
causes  are  conducted  in  a  manner  showing  that  the  functions  of 
the  Court  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner  were  not  then  understood  as 
they  are  now.    One  very  curious  phrase  occurs  where  a  thief  who 
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has  confessed  is  asked  if  he  had  any  accomplices  (p.  64).  "  Jeo 
noi  onques  compaingnie  en  mes  mauveises  fez  fors  soulement  le 
malfe  " — "  never  had  I  companion  in  my  evil  deeds  save  only  the 
fiend."  Horse-stealers  did  not  speak  French  as  a  rule,  so  this 
must  represent  some  common  English  locution.  Possibly  some 
scholar  may  be  able  to  identify  it.  J  udgment  of  death  is  given  in  the 
euphemistic  terms — "Take  him  away,  and  let  him  have  a  priest."  In 
the  next  case  the  remarks  of  the  steward  go  to  show  that  Dog- 
berry was  not  all  fiction.  "  If  there  be  none  who  will  prove  this 
thing  against  thee,  none  the  less  on  that  account  because  of  the 
ill  report  which  thou  hast  as  to  this  thing  and  other  matters,  we 
have  good  hope  and  hold  it  for  truth  that  thou  didst  come  by  these 
beasts  wrongfully."  We  have  a  form  of  pleading  for  assault  by  a 
stranger  who  "  was  going  his  right  way  in  the  peace  of  God  and 
in  the  peace  of  the  lord  through  this  vill."  It  will  be  observed 
that  criminal  offences  and  trespasses  are  laid  against  the  peace  of 
the  lord  of  the  franchise,  not  the  king  ;  so  that  a  jurisdiction  en- 
joying a  grant  of  regalities  appears  to  be  contemplated.  In  the 
other  tracts  we  have  the  regular  "  pax  Dei  et  domini  regis."  The 
phi  intiff  Henry  of  Combe  tells  how  an  equally  imaginary  Stephen  Car- 
penter "  called  him  thief  and  lawless  man  and  whatever  other  names 
seemed  good  to  him  except  only  his  right  name,"  and  when  Henry 
politely  differed,  "  was  enraged  at  this  and  snatched  his  staff  of 
holly  out  of  his  hand  and  gave  it  him  about  his  head  and  across  his 
shoulders  and  his  loins  and  elsewhere  all  over  his  body  as  he 
thought  fit  and  then  went  oft*."  Then  there  are  prosecutions  for 
breach  of  the  assize  of  beer,  by  selling  "  mauweyse  wapye  " 
(vapidum),  and  for  selling  "  fish  and  herring  stinking  and  rotten 
and  in  all  wise  corrupt."  Farther  on  "  Alice  widow  of  R.N.  com- 
plaineth  of  E.  Read  her  neighbour  that  on  such  a  day  his  pigs  en- 
tered her  garden  and  rooted  up  her  beans  and  cabbages  so  that 
she  would  not  willingly  have  had  that  damage  for  2s.  nor  that 
shame  for  lid.  and  she  demandeth  that  amends  he  made."  This 
distinction  of  "  damage  "  from  "  shame  "  is  new  to  us.  We  do 
not  think  it  was  ever  current  in  the  pleadings  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  nor  do  we  know  of  anything  like  it  in  earlier  English 
documents. 

Some  of  the  precedents  are  so  circumstantial  that  they  seem 
taken  in  detail  from  real  cases.  The  bailift  complains  that  he 
was  assaulted  when  he  went  to  levy  a  distress  for  repeated  non- 
appearance at  the  court.  "  There  came  this  John  "  (the  house- 
holder in  default)  "  and  assailed  him  with  bad  and  villain  words, 
insomuch  that  he  said,  Thou  of  thy  own  will  concealest  and 
murderest  the  attachments  whence  gain  and  profit  might  accrue 
to  the  lord,  and  thou  dost  persecute  us  as  much  as  thou  canst  in 
tort  and  unreason, — and  still  he  ceased  not  insomuch  that  he 
entered  his  room  and  took  a  bow  of  yew  in  his  hands  which  had 
no  string  and  vehemently  pursued  the  bailiff  to  beat  him,  and  the 
bailiff  to  escape  his  fury  fled  presently  within  the  lord's  court  and 
kept  himself  close."  There  is  a  curious  plea  to  a  charge  of  taking 
fish  in  the  lord's  pond,  which  perhaps  was  improved  by  some 
clerk  of  literary  and  romantic  taste  out  of  a  defence  actually 
made.  "  Sir,  for  God's  sake  do  not  take  it  ill  of  me  if  I  tell  you 
the  truth,  how  I  went  the  other  evening  along  the  bank  of  this 
pond  and  looked  at  the  fish  which  were  playing  in  the  water,  so 
beautiful  and  so  bright,  and  for  the  great  desire  that  I  had  for  a 
tench  I  laid  me  down  on  the  bank  and  just  with  my  hands  quite 
simply,  and  without  any  other  device,  I  caught  that  tench 
and  carried  it  off;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  the  cause  of  my 
covetousness  and  my  desire  ;  my  dear  wife  had  lain  abed  a  right 
full  month,  as  the  neighbours  who  are  here  know,  and  she  could 
never  eat  or  drink  anything  to  her  liking,  and  for  the  great  desire 
that  she  had  to  eat  a  tench  I  went  to  the  bank  of  the  pond  to 
take  just  one  tench;  and  that  never  other  fish  from  the  pond  did 
I  take,  ready  am  I  to  do  whatever  you  shall  award  me."  Chasing 
the  lord's  deer  in  his  park,  and  the  less  noble  trespass  of  shooting 
one  of  his  pigs,  are  also  given  as  typical  grounds  of  complaint. 
The  common  form  of  defence  is  to  deny  shooting  with  a  barbed 
arrow  or  a  Welsh  {yaloche,  galesche)  arrow,  or  any  other  arm. 
In  one  form  the  steward  overwhelms  an  offending  baker  by 
quoting  Scripture : — 

.  .  .  And  besides  this  it  is  given  us  to  understand  that  thou  hast  broken 
the  assize  of  bread.    How  wilt  thou  acquit  thyself  ? 

Sir,  I  confess  that  peradventure  I  had  of  late  a  loaf  or  so  that  was  not 
made  or  baked  according  to  the  assize. 

William,  serve  nequam  ex  ore  tuo  te  judico.  Wherefore  this  court  awardeth 
that  thou  be  in  mercy. 

We  do  not  understand,  by  the  way,  for  what  reason  Mr.  Maitland 
has  constantly  translated  void  by  thou,  at  all  events  when  the 
defendant  is  addressing  the  steward.  In  an  extract  already  made 
we  have  tacitly  replaced  the  plural,  as  more  likely  in  our  opinion 
to  represent  the  actual  usage  of  the  time.  Except  in  cases  of 
felony  and  public  fraud,  the  steward  generally  addresses  the 
parties  with  great  civility  as  "  Fair  friend  "  (biaus  amis).  The 
old  French  grammatical  forms  are  fairly  well  though  not  uni- 
formly preserved.  Students  of  Anglo-French  will  find  good  pro- 
blems up  and  down  the  volume ;  for  there  are  several  words  and 
phrases,  notably  in  the  articles  of  a  view  of  frankpledge  (p.  93, 
sqq.),  which  Mr.  Maitland,  even  after  consulting  specially  learned 
persons,  is  forced  to  leave  in  doubt. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  actual  records  from 
the  court  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  at  Littleport,  beginning  in  the 
year  1285.  As  might  be  expected  in  the  fens,  there  is  a  good 
deal  about  fish,  sedge,  and  rushes.  Mr.  Maitland  even  suggests 
that  sedge  may  have  been  a  kind  of  circulating  medium — or 
perhaps,  we  may  add,  the  vegetable  base  of  a  money  of  account. 
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An  interesting  study  of  the  customs  of  a  large  school  near  Balti- 
more, published  some  years  ago  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
disclosed  an  elaborate  system  of  credit  founded  not  on  skins  or 
furs,  but  on  a  still  more  unlikely  material,  to  wit  the  rations  of 
butter.  Light  is  thrown  on  various  points  in  the  growth  of 
customary  tenure.  The  common  form  of  admittance  to  a  quasi- 
estate  of  inheritance  in  a  villein  holding  is  sibi  et  sequela  sua> — 
the  "  team "  of  such  Anglo-Saxon  documents  as  the  will  of 
yEthelred  ealdorman  of  Mercia  (Cod.  Dipl.  311).  On  the  other 
hand  there  seems  to  be  a  regular  process  of  commuting  base  ser- 
vices for  money  rents ;  of  which  indeed  much  earlier  examples 
are  known  elsewhere.  There  is  one  case  of  an  order  for  the  re- 
moval (deponatur)  of  a  leper.  Signs  of  jealousy  between  bishop 
and  monks  may  be  traced ;  at  least  the  Brethren  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  are  presented  in  1319  for  the  rather  shadowy  cause 
that  they  "keep  two  dogs  which  run  in  the  lord's  warren, which 
give  rise  to  suspicions."  Modern  suitors  complain  that  county  court 
fees  are  often  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  sum  in  dispute, 
but  what  would  they  say  to  paying  an  extra  fee  of  sixpence,  after 
trial  and  judgment, for  the  effective  recovery  of  a  debt  of  four 
shillings  !  Yet  this  was  what  John  Tepito  had  to  do ;  and  it  was 
not  uncommon.  "  Defaming  "  or  "  vituperating  "  a  man's  crops 
— sometimes  the  lord's,  sometimes  a  neighbour's — whereby  they 
fetch  a  worse  price  than  they  ought,  is  a  recognized  petty  offence. 
Altogether  the  justice  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  is  considerably  more 
elastic  and  "  natural"  than  the  justice  of  the  King's  courts ;  in 
particular,  it  appears  that  agreements  (conventiones)  about  quite 
small  matters  were  constantly  enforced,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  these  were  unwritten,  and  were  allowed  to  be  proved  by 
"  good  suit "  like  a  trespass.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  as  Mr. 
Maitland  well  points  out,  there  was  still  no  reason  why  local 
courts  should  not  do  much  that  the  King's  court  could  not,  or 
at  any  rate  would  not. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
11. 

THE  Women  of  the  French  Salons,  by  Amelia  Gere  Mason 
(Fisher  Unwin),  the  first  example  of  illustrated  gift-book 
that  has  reached  us  this  season,  is  an  American  production,  and 
one  of  the  most  attractive  imprints  of  the  De  Vinne  press. 
Handsome  type  and  paper  are  associated  with  engravings,  after 
famous  paintings  or  old  prints,  that  are  for  the  most  part  excel- 
lent, and  the  binding  inspires  the  hope  that  French  influence  may 
at  length  put  an  end  to  the  common  practice  of  clothing  Christmas 
or  presentation  books  with  covers  of  hideous  colour  and  meaning- 
less design,  or  no  design.  There  is  no  reason  why  bindings,  even 
though  they  be  only  cloth  or  covered  boards,  should  be  mean  or 
tawdry.  The  binding  of  Mrs.  Mason's  book,  though  not  of  a 
permanent  character,  is  pleasing  in  colour  and  design.  So  pretty 
and  appropriate,  indeed,  is  the  design,  that  we  should  instruct 
the  binder  to  transfer  it  to  the  vellum  or  morocco  of  our  choice, 
were  we  proposing  to  rebind  the  book.  Mrs.  Mason's  survey  of 
French  society,  as  it  found  expression  in  the  Salon,  comprehends 
two  centuries — a  tolerably  extensive  retrospect  for  a  single 
volume.  Her  gallery  of  protraiture  starts  with  the  wits  and 
beauties  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  closes  with  the  Empire 
and  the  Restoration.  Naturally,  the  author  owns  to  some  diffidence 
in  entering  a  field  "  gleaned  so  carefully  and  with  such  brilliant 
results  "  by  Sainte-Beuve  and  others.  Perhaps  Sainte-Beuve  was 
the  harvester,  and  the  gleaner,  as  is  the  rule,  follows  the  harvest. 
However,  the  field  is  rich,  and  Mrs.  Mason  has  wisely  drawn  upon 
critics  and  historians  as  well  as  the  ample  stores  of  memoires  and 
letters.  Then,  also,  she  has  looked  for  the  social  progenitor,  as 
it  were,  of  "  the  independent  modern  woman  "  in  the  divinities 
that  ruled  the  salons  of  Paris,  and  has  deemed  it  well  to  consider 
whether  a  society  inspired  by  "  the  talent,  the  sincerity,  and  the 
moral  force  of  American  women"  might  not  borrow  a  new  charm 
from  the  ancien  rigime.  Not  that  Mrs.  Mason  is  hopeful  of 
reviving  what  is  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne.  The  salon  was  killed 
by  the  press,  or  dethroned  by  it — as  Mrs.  Mason  puts  it — and 
under  a  press- ridden  Republic,  in  a  country  where  "  culture  "  is 
pursued  with  the  same  ardour  that  animates  the  "Wall  Street 
broker  and  the  Chicago  corner-man,  what  hope  is  there?  Still, 
woman  is  woman,  everywhere  and  always.  The  position  of  the 
modern  woman  has  been  determined  by  the  "  social  evolution 
begun  in  the  salons."  We  should  be  readily  converted  to  this 
comfortable  creed  if  only  we  knew  of  any  substantial  accord 
among  authorities  as  to  what  woman  really  is.  Davus,  not 
(Edipus,  we  must  confess  ourselves  in  this  matter.  The  riddle 
remains  a  riddle.  But  Mrs.  Mason  has  iutuitions  denied  to  us, 
by  which  she  discerns  in  Mile,  de  Scudery  one  of  "  the  avant- 
coureurs  of  the  modern  movement  for  the  advancement  of  woman." 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fantastic  possession  of  the  author  by  the 
"  modern  women,"  The  Women  of  the  French  Salons  is  a  very 
readable  and  attractive  volume. 

A  Selection  of  Sonnets  by  Wordsivorth,  illustrated  by  Alfred 
Parsons  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.),  comprises  the  finest  sonnets 
of  the  poet,  and  charming  drawings  of  mountain  and  lake,  sea- 
shore and  river-valley,  cities  and  pastoral  country,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons.  The  Lake  district,  the  vale  of  the  Duddon,  the  coast 
near  Dover,  the  cities  of  Namur  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  supply  the 
artist  with  subjects  for  his  sympathetic  art.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  such  as  at  p.  30,  these  drawings  are  admirably  en- 


graved. The  "Wheat-field"  (16),  "Twilight"  (20),  the  river- 
scenes  (40  and  48),  "Grasmere  "  (50),  and  the  moonlight  scene- 
illustrating  "  The  Shepherd,  looking  eastward  "  (72),  are  worthy 
of  the  noble  poetry  they  accompany.  The  British  Seas  (Seeley  & 
Co.)  is,  we  believe,  a  reprint  from  the  Portfolio  of  etchings  and 
engravings  after  paintings  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Hook,  H.  Moore,. 
Colin  Hunter,  and  others,  with  descriptive  text  by  Mr.  W.  Clark 
Russell,  Mr.  James  Purves,  Mr.  Cagney,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Church. 
The  etchings  include  excellent  plates  by  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson 
of  "  Dover "  and  "  A  Shipwreck "  after  Turner ;  a  study  of 
"Waves"  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore;  J.-J.  Chalon's  fine  coast 
marine,  "  Hastings  "  ;  "  The  Hills  of  Morven,"  "  The  Baiters,''" 
and  "  Shaking  the  Nets,"  by  Mr.  Colin  Hunter.  Mr.  Barlow 
Moore's  "Yacht  Race"  is  extremely  spirited.  With  the  text 
are  capital  engravings  after  drawings  by  Girton,  Turner,  David 
Cox,  Collins,  J.  R.  Wells,  and  others.  The  second  volume  of 
The  Pictwesqve  Mediterranean  (Cassell  &  Co.)  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  coast,  Sicily,  Malta,  Sardinia,  the  Riviera, 
Malaga,  Algiers,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  Dardanelles.  These 
diverse  and  extensive  regions  are,  nowadays,  among  the  familiar 
lands  of  the  tourist,  and  it  is  with  their  most  familiar  aspects — 
their  coast  scenery,  seaports,  islands,  and  so  forth — that  this 
handsome  volume  deals.  Apart  from  the  capital  descriptive- 
articles  contributed  by  Professor  Bonney,  Mr.  Eustace  Ball,  Mr. 
H.  D.  Traill,  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  and  others,  the  illustrations  will 
serve  to  stir  many  pleasant  memories  of  voyages  between 
Marseilles  and  Algiers,  or  Naples,  on  the  Adriatic,  or  among  the 
Ionian  Isles.  Nor  will  those  persons  for  whom  these  waters  are 
as  the  perilous  seas  of  fairyland — seas  unsailed  but  not  un- 
dreamed of — fail  to  enjoy  the  admirable  series  of  drawings  by 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Wyllie,  John  Fulleylove,  Alfred  East,  Macwhirter,. 
Boot,  and  others.  The  artists  have  well  understood  the  pic- 
torial scheme  of  the  book.  They  have  not  aimed  at  studied 
"  effects,"  but  have  rightly  exercised  their  skill  in  the  delightful 
art  of  "picture-making."  United  States  Pictures  (Religious  Tract 
Society)  is  an  addition  to  the  well-known  "  Pen  and  Pencil 
Series,"  and  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Lovett,  whose  descriptive 
notes  on  Norway  and  Holland  form  volumes  of  that  popular 
library  of  picture-books.  Mr.  Lovett's  practised  pen  is  well 
employed  in  this  book.  The  descriptions  of  American  cities,  and 
of  the  wonders  of  nature  such  as  the  Yosemite  district,  are 
animated  yet  not  diffuse.  The  illustrations  are  from  various 
sources,  or  especially  designed  for  the  work,  and  are  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  series.  Some  of  the  photographic  cuts  are  very 
good. 

The  work  of  French  artists  for  the  current  year  has  a  stately 
record  in  The  Salon  of  1891  (Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.),  of  which 
we  have  the  English  edition,  with  translation  of  M.  Antonin- 
Proust's  text  by  Mr.  Henry  Bacon,  and  one  hundred  illustrations 
in  photogravure  by  the  Goupil  process.  As  heretofore,  the  type, 
paper,  and  plates  are  excellent.  How  is  it,  we  are  tempted  to- 
ast, that  English  exhibitions  are  not  chronicled  in  the  like  hand- 
some style  ?  The  want  of  some  such  annual  commemorative 
publication  in  a  country  that  owes  all  its  art  collections  to  private 
initiation  is  not  a  little  strange.  M.  Proust's  critical  review  of 
the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  that  of  the  National 
Society  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  abounds  in  instructive  matter- 
for  English  artists  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  encourage 
art  in  England.  M.  Proust  is  an  ex-Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
and  a  reformer.  He  criticizes  severely  the  present  system  of 
State  patronage  of  the  arts  in  France.  English  sculptors  will 
read  with  interest  his  remarks  on  public  competition  under 
official  regulations.  Competition,  according  to  M.  Proust,  is- 
as  ineffective  as  in  England,  with  our  committees  of  patrons 
mostly  incompetent,  and  confessedly  incompetent,  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  designs.  M.  Proust  is  confident  that  competition  does 
not  favour  or  foster  merit.  The  most  capable  men  will  not  com- 
pete. And  so  it  is  in  England.  M.  Proust's  thoughtful  and  sug- 
gestive observations  on  the  State  encouragement  of  art  may  well 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.) 

Perhaps  no  comedy  has  proved  so  attractive  to  artists  as- 
Sheridan's  masterpiece.  The  School  for  Scandal,  with  drawings 
by  Lucius  Rossi,  reproduced  in  colour  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamil- 
ton, Kent,  &  Co.,  Limited),  is  a  book  that  playgoers  will  find, 
very  interesting.  The  designs  of  M.  Rossi  are  clever  and  spirited. 
They  are  very  carefully  printed,  and  in  general  the  scheme  of  colour 
is  pleasing,  though  naturally  of  a  theatrical  character.  Probably 
no  one  opens  a  book  of  this  kind  without  preconceptions  derived 
from  stage  experience.  Our  favourite  comedians  have  already  deter- 
mined for  us  the  counterfeit  presentments  of  Lady  Teazle,  Charles- 
Surface,  and  the  rest.  As  these  must  inevitably  differ  somewhat, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  M.  Rossi's  success.  In  some  instances  his  drawing 
lacks  expression.  The  figure  of  Careless,  for  instance,  in  the 
illustration  of  the  auction  scene,  is  as  inexpressive  as  a  marionette. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  play  are  fairly  well 
rendered.  The  last  half-yearly  volume  of  The  Century  Magazine 
(Fisher  Unwin)  is,  as  usual,  full  of  excellent  and  varied  reading, 
and  illustrated  by  admirable  engravings.  The  annual  volume  of 
Atalanta,  edited  by  Mrs.  Meade  (Trischler  &  Co.),  is  one  of  the 
most  acceptable  gift-books  for  girls ;  the  letterpress  judiciously 
blends  instruction  and  entertainment,  the  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  binding  in  good  taste.  The  Xursery  "  Alice " 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  a  condensed  version  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Carroll's  popular  story,  with  enlarged  illustrations  in  colour 
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of  the  original  designs  by  Mr.  Tenniel.  This  is  a  delight- 
ful book  for  children.  The  Parachute;  and  other  Bad  Shots 
<Routledge),  written  by  J.  R.  Johnson,  pictured  by  C.  E. 
P>rock,  comprises  various  recitals  of  droll  incidents,  told  in 
•doggerel  stanzas,  and  illustrated  with  much  breadth  and  freshness 
of  humour.  "  The  Parachute,"  with  its  sketches  of  a  country 
circus,  is  particularly  clever,  the  studies  of  the  country  crowd 
being  extremely  diverting.  A  capital  picture  book  for  small  boys 
is  The  Army  (Routledge),  with  drawings  by  Mr.  Simkin,  very 
well  printed  in  colour.  The  Little  Princes  of  the  Tower 
(Trischler),  written  by  C.  Lysah,  illustrated  by  Smargiassi 
Santantico,  is  notable  for  the  historical  accuracy  claimed  for  the 
costumes,  and  other  illustrative  details  set  forth  by  the  artist, 
who  has  conscientiously  connoted  documents  in  the  British 
Museum  and  cites  their  authority  in  various  matters.  This  kind 
of  research  is  rare,  indeed,  in  the  illustration  of  books  for  young 
people.  The  result  is  satisfactory  in  this  instance.  The  designs 
are  pretty  and  interesting,  and  the  printing  of  the  book  very 
'tasteful. 

Mr.  Henty,  in  The  Dash  for  Khartoum  (Blackie  &  Son),  while 
providing  for  the  delight  of  boys,  has  run  some  risk,  we  fear,  of 
affronting  parents,  especially  young  parents,  and,  more  especially 
still,  mothers.    Every  mother,  we  are  well  assured,  would  know 
her  own  babe,  even  among  thousands,  nay,  tens  of  thousands,  of 
other  babes,  though  to  the  dispassionate  eye  her  recognition  is 
something  miraculous.    But  Mr.  Henty  appears  to  be  a  sceptic  in 
this  matter.    He  describes  the  horrible  calamity  that  befell  the 
wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Indian  army.    Her  son  and  heir  is 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  sergeant-major's  wife,  a  designing 
joung  woman,  who  acts  as  foster-mother,  and  clothes  her  own 
babe  and  that  of  the  officer  in  night  garments  of  identical  make, 
and  declares  she  cannot  say  which  of  the  two  is  her  child.  In 
brief,  the  babes  are  "  mixed,"  as  Mr.  Henty  puts  it.  Neither 
mother  can  tell  "this"  from  "  tkiccy."    These  infants  grow  up 
itogether  in  the  household  of  the  officer,  they  go  to  the  same 
school,  and  no  one  can  detect  any  "  likeness  "  in  one  or  the  other 
to  the  heads  of  the  family.  But  the  naughty  nurse  contrives  to  per- 
suade one  of  them  that  he  is  her  child,  and  he  is  so  confounded 
■at  the  possible  charge  of  being  an  impostor,  that  he  runs  away 
from  school,  enlists,  and  has  a  grand  time  in  Egypt,  such  as  one 
of  Mr.  Henty's  boy-heroes  must  necessarily  enjoy.    This  is  a 
good  example  of  the  author's  skill  in  devising  an  adventurous 
story,  though  it  is  reared  upon  an  improbable  basis.    Barerock  ; 
or,  the  Island  of  Pearls,  by  Henry  IS'ash  (Arnold),  is  a  book 
vastly  to  our  taste,  a  book  to  charm  all  boys,  and  renew  the 
boy  in  all  who  have  ever  been  boys.    There  are  all  kinds 
of  delights — a  shipwreck,  a  desert  island,  a  Crusoe-like  life 
-enjoyed  by  two  boys,  a  "  surprise  party  "  of  savages,  and  a  won- 
derful coil  of  exciting  incidents  among  West  African  blacks. 
Jack  may  be  a  trifle  too  clever  in  adapting  himself  and  his 
comrades  to  their  new  environment ;  but  Mr.  Mash  is  a  persuasive 
romancer.    He  never  overdoes  the  ingenious  results  of  Jack's 
book  learning,"  like  some  of  our  latter-day  Crusoe-men,  and  we 
acknowledge  the  spell  he  casts  over  us.    Mr.  Lancelot  Speed's 
illustrations  are  good.    Not  Wanted;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Provi- 
dence, by  Eliza  F.  Pollard  (Partridge  &  Co.),  is  a  story  of  fraud, 
and  the  rightful  heir  victimized  for  a  while  by  an  unscrupulous 
relation.    Guy  Hamilton,  the  young  heir,  is  lured  from  school 
and  induced  to  go  to  sea,  as  boys  easily  may,  by  the  agent  of  a 
■naughty  uncle.    His  adventures  are  various  and  thrilling.  In 
the  end  everybody  behaves  generously  except  the  uncle,  who 
shows  fight  at  first,  and  then  blows  out  his  brains.    The  Boy 
Settlers,  by  Norah  Brooks  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  a  story  of  the 
•early  days  of  emigration  to  Kansas,  when  the  Border,  or  pro- 
slavery,  party  were  engaged  in  the  sharp  struggle  for  supremacy 
with  the  New  England  abolitionists.    The  course  of  the  story, 
however,  is  peaceful  enough.   Tilling  the  prairie  and  hunting  the 
(buffalo  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  young  settlers.  The 
pictures  of  life  in  the  Far  West  are  vividly  painted  and  full  of 
interest,  while  the  characters  of  the  boys  of  the  new  settlement 
are  displayed  with  a  good  deal  of  power.    Mr.  D.  Lawson  John- 
stone's story  of  privateering  in  the  year  1781 — Richard  Tregellas 
{Oliphant,  Anderson, &  Ferrier) — is  rich  in  adventurous  incident  and 
-stirring  situations,  though  there  is  nothing  of  novelty  in  the  scheme 
of  the  fiction.  A  search  for  buried  treasure  in  the  West  Indies  by 
two  rival  parties  is  a  well-worked  notion  and  as  old  as  Fenimore 
Cooper.    But  Mr.  Johnstone's  story  is  cleverly  planned  and  told 
with  excellent  spirit.    Why  the  elder  Tregellas  should  prefer  the 
■eccentric  style  of  banking  he  chose,  when  money  was  "  dear " 
in  England  and  could  be  profitably  invested,  is  a  mystery  that  is 
left  unsolved.    Still,  with  this  exciting  story  in  their  hands  boys 
are  not  likely  to  trouble  themselves  on  this  score.    Mr.  George 
Manville  Fenn  is  scarcely  so  inventive  as  he  is  wont  to  be  in 
The  Rajah  of  Dah  (W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Lim.),  a  story  of  the 
•experiences  of  an  English  naturalist  and  his  nephew  in  the 
country  of  a  barbarous  ruler  in  the  Malay  peninsula.    Tales  of 
Indians  are  always  welcome  to  boys.    The  tales  collected  in  Mr. 
Ascott  Hope's  volume  The  Wigwam  and  the  War-path  (Blackie 
&  Son),  of  which  we  have  a  new  edition,  are  all  excellent  and 
well  calculated  to  encourage  a  friendly  "  regard  for  the  Red  man." 
We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Edicin,  the  Boy  Outlaw, 
by  J .  Frederick  Hodgetts  (Partridge  &  Co.),  a  romance  of  England 
in  the  twelfth  century. 


ACROSS  ENGLAND  IN  A  DOG  CART.' 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Hissey  should  not,  if  it  amuses 
him,  spend  his  life  in  driving  about  England  in  a  phaeton 

dog-cart,  or  any  other  vehicle  which  takes  his  fancy  indeed  if 

his  conversation  is  half  as  childish  and  tedious  as  his  writing,  his 
friends  in  London  must  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  every  reason 
for  him  to  absent  himself  from  town  as  often  and  for  as  long  as 
possible.  But  it  is  high  time  he  should  be  told  that  he  has  no 
right,  at  the  end  of  an  expedition,  to  inflict  upon  the  public  who 
may  read  him  by  chance,  or  the  reviewers  who  do  so  of  necessity, 
four  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  twaddle  and  penny-a-lining 
platitudes  such  as  fill  this  volume  from  cover  to  cover.  For  he 
is  no  neophyte.  This  compiler  of  dreariness  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  hardened  offender  who  has  already,  as  set  forth  on  his  title- 
page,  published  one  or  two  other  records  of  travel  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  woven  throughout  with  the  same  copybook 
tags  of  moral  reflection,  the  same  or  similar  threadbare  stories 
and  stale  quotations.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been  spoilt  by  too 
much  kindness  on  other  occasions.  Here  at  least  he  can  touch 
nothing  which  he  does  not  render  tiresome,  proof  of  which  can  be 
obtained  by  opening  the  book  anywhere  at  random.  A  few 
specimens  thus  selected  will  serve  to  show  the  unwary  what 
dulness  lurks  beneath  the  gilded  splendour  of  a  binding  emblazoned 
with  four  horse-shoes,  a  trace  bearing  the  device  "  From  London 
to  St.  David's,"  a  driving  whip,  and  a  long  horn — a  real  coaching 
yard  of  tin — which  was  carried  on  a  dog-cart  for  use,  as  we  are 
emphatically  told,  though  for  what  use  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
unless  the  sounding  of  a  certain  well-known  air,  with  refrain 
slightly  altered  to  "  Here  comes,  here  comes  the  travelling  bore," 
might  serve  to  wain  dwellers  by  the  wayside  that  the  prosiest 
of  note-taking  chiels  would  shortly  be  amongst  them. 

A  sort  of  schoolboy  chart  i6  appended,  as  if  the  route  from 
London  to  St.  David's  lay  through  an  unexplored  and  almost  un- 
inhabited region.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  first  chapter 
describing  the  stage  to  TJxbridge  is  full  of  road  v.  railway 
enthusiasm  which  finds  vent  in  such  original  expressions  as 
"  Journeying  thus  you  can  start  on  your  day's  pilgrimage  when 
you  choose."  "  You  enjoy  for  awhile  a  wandering  Bohemian  kind 
of  existence."  "  A  change  of  life  as  well  as  of  scene  is  one  of 
the  essentials  of  a  true  holiday."  "  For  those  '  long  in  the  City 
pent '  how  refreshing  it  is,"  &c.  Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept  in  this  style  pad  out  the  pages  of  a  fourth-rate  guide- 
book, in  which  one  sentence  at  least  will  command  the  reader's 
fullest  sympathy — namely,  that  wherein  the  author,  after  lament- 
ing the  likeness  of  area  railings  in  London  to  those  in  the 
country,  exclaims,  "  What  a  curse  is  this  wearisome  sameness 
that  is  spreading  like  a  blight  over  the  land ! "  Mr.  Ilissey's 
flashes  of  wit  and  amusing  anecdotes  are,  if  possible,  more 
depressing  than  his  descriptive,  pathetic,  or  poetical  moods. 
Deadly  dull  as  were  what  sporting  journalists  called  the 
"  humours  of  the  road  "  cn  Derby  Day,  they  were  brilliant 
compared  with  such  jeux  d'esprit  as  ''the  unexpected  does  some- 
times happen  in  this  world ;  once  even  a  friend  of  mine  told  me 
he  loved  his  mother-in-law ;  after  that  who  can  say  what 
may  or  may  not  happen  ?  "  (a  pleasantry  best  left  unsaid  by  a  man 
driving  tete-a-tete  with  his  wife).  "  The  Queen's  Head  kept  by 
one  I.  Drinkwater,  surely  a  singular  name  for  a  landlord  who 
lives  by  selling  beer."  "  If  you  go  for  a  walk  on  a  doubtful  day 
with  an  umbrella,  it  never  rains ;  but  if  you  trust  to  its  goodwill 
and  merely  take  your  walking  stick  with  you  it  is  sure  to  pour." 

Anglers  being  always  fair  game,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
jokes  about  them  would  be  numerous  and  venerable,  yet  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history  a  man 
should  be  found  who  can  gravely  relate  how  his  landlord,  who  was 
a  bit  of  a  way,  "  said,  with  a  very  meaning  smile,  '  Sportsmen, 
Sir,  are  all  liars,  but  fishermen  are  d — d  liars.' " 

Such  praise  as  is  justly  due  let  us  award  to  this  bulky  and 
tedious  volume.  The  illustrations  are  of  quite  exceptional  merit, 
and  if,  as  we  imagine,  they  are  not  the  work  of  the  camera,  but 
are  the  author's  own  sketches,  he  must  be  an  artist  of  no  mean 
order,  who  would  do  well  and  wisely  in  future  to  stick  to  the  use 
of  pencil  and  brush,  avoiding  the  pen  as  a  stumbling-block  to 
himself,  and  a  cause  of  offence  to  his  fellow-creatures. 


MR.  HAMERTON'S  PARIS.f 

IT  is  strange,  when  we  think  of  the  number  of  cultivated  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  made  Paris  their  home,  and  got  to  know 
it  intimately,  that  not  one  should  have  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  record  its  history  for  the  benefit  of  others.  We  have 
often  wished  for  such  a  work,  and  many  besides  ourselves  must 
have  felt,  while  walking  through  the  streets  of  that  pleasant  city, 
that  they  would  like  to  be  able  to  connect  the  present  with  the 
past,  to  know  where  the  ancient  landmarks  were,  and  in  what 
places  the  famous  men  and  women  of  old  resided.  Our  country- 
men are,  as  a  rule,  too  fond  of  regarding  Paris  as  a  merely  modern 
city,  a  fascinating  toy-shop,  built  by  Napoleon  III.,  where  they 
can  spend  a  few  days  agreeably,  though  expensively,  but  whose 

*  Across  England  in  a  Dog-Cart.  By  James  John  Hissey,  Author  of 
"  A  Drive  through  England  "  &c.    London :  Richard  Bentley  &  Sou. 

f  Faris  in  Old  and  Present  Times  ;  with  Especial  Reference  to  Changes 
in  its  Architecture  and  Topography.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  With 
many  Illustrations.    New  edition.    London:  Seeley  &.  Co.  1892. 
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past  history — if  it  ever  had  any — is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  in- 
vestigating. The  French  have  taken  a  different  view,  and  Paris 
has  a  topographical  and  archaeological  literature  all  to  itself. 
Probably  no  city  in  Europe  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely worked  out ;  and  now  it  has  a  museum,  established  in 
that  very  curious  and  interesting  house  tbe  Hotel  Carnavalet, 
where  all  that  can  throw  light  on  its  history  is  being  care- 
fully collected  together.  It  may  be  that  the  immense  mass 
of  materials  has  frightened  away  investigators ;  for  no  French- 
man, so  far  as  we  know,  has  produced  the  sort  of  book  we 
are  anxious  to  see.  There  is  Paris  a  trailers  les  ages,  it  is  true,  a 
beautiful  and  most  interesting  work,  where  all  the  facts  that  could 
be  got  together  may  be  found,  admirably  digested,  and  as 
admirably  illustrated.  But  it  consists  of  two  ponderous  quartos, 
and  its  size,  if  not  its  price,  is  prohibitive.  Why,  we  ask,  does 
not  somebody  write  a  portable  book,  in  a  single  octavo  volume 
of  modest  size,  with  plenty  of  maps  and  plans,  and  some  views — 
not  necessarily  expensive  or  elaborate  illustrations  of  the  modern 
oity,  but  outlines  of  old  Paris,  taken  from  ancient  authorities,  to 
show  what  once  existed,  and  what  relations  the  old  city  bore  to 
the  modern  one  ?  And  Paris,  we  submit,  is  an  easy  city  to  treat 
of,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  imaginary  work  is  concerned. 
As  the  Roman  city,  Lutetia,  was  confined  to  a  single  island  in 
the  Seine,  LTsle  de  la  Cite,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  town  of  the 
early  middle  age  arose,  that  would  be  described  first.  Next 
would  come  the  extension  of  the  town  on  the  mainland  to  the 
north  and  south,  defined  and  limited  as  time  went  on  by  the 
important  work  of  Philip  Augustus  (i  180-1223),  usually  spoken 
of  as  Venceinte  de  Philippe  Augmte.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  his  fortification  terminated  westwards  at  the  Louvre, 
and  eastwards  at  a  tower  called  La  Tour  Barbeau,  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  Isle  St.  Louis.  Between  these  two  points  the 
fortification  was  extended  in  a  curve,  of  which  the  greatest  ex- 
tent towards  the  north  was  a  point  about  halfway  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Porte  St.-Denis.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river 
the  western  end  of  the  fortification  was  marked  by  the  famous 
«(or  infamous)  Tour  de  Nesle,  which  stood  where  the  right  wing 
of  the  Institute  now  stands,  and  the  eastern  end  by  a  tower  called 
dimply  La  Tournelle,  nearly  opposite  to  La  Tour  Barbeau.  The 
next  extension  was  the  fortification  of  Charles  V.  (1380),  a  work 
which  stretched,  on  the  right  bank,  from  a  point  intermediate 
between  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  to  the  Bastille.  The  curve 
which  it  followed  corresponded,  roughly,  with  the  present  Boule- 
vards from  the  Bastille  to  the  Porte  St.-Denis ;  but  from  that 
landmark  it  sloped  gradually  towards  the  river,  on  a  line  indi- 
cated approximately  by  the  Rue  de  Clery  and  the  Rue  de  Valois. 
On  the  left  bank  the  older  wall,  we  believe,  was  strengthened  and 
•repaired,  but  no  additional  ground  was  taken  in.  These  two 
fortifications,  when  first  built,  provided  for  the  future  extension 
of  the  city  by  including  within  their  circuit  many  open  spaces. 
These  were  gradually  covered  over,  partly  with  ordinary  dwell- 
ings, partly  with  the  great  mansions  of  the  nobility,  and  the  even 
greater  religious  houses.  Then  came  the  gradual  extensions  of 
the  city  beyond  the  fortifications — the  conversion  of  the  Louvre 
from  a  fortress  to  a  palace — the  building  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
changes  introduced  by  despots  such  as  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon, 
till  Paris  was  once  more  included  within  a  fortification  by  M. 
Guizot.  These  are  the  faint  outlines,  which  we  hope  some  day  to 
see  filled  in  by  a  master-hand ;  but  the  arrangement  which  they 
indicate  would,  we  submit,  conduce  to  far  greater  clearness  than 
the  arrangement  by  quarters,  an  arbitrary  subdivision  of  the 
city  for  other  purposes,  which  is  usually  followed  by 
topographical  writers,  and  leads  only  to  confusion. 

It  will  have  been  obvious  to  those  who  have  read  thus  far 
"that  Mr.  Hamerton's  book,  or  rather  the  new  edition  of  it  that  is 
now  before  us,  does  not  altogether  satisfy  our  ideas  of  what  is 
required.  It  is  called,  rather  pompously,  Paris  in  Old  and 
Present  Times ;  but  it  really  deals  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  city.  There  are  twelve  chapters : — I.  Introduction ;  II. 
Lutetia;  III.  A  Voyage  Round  the  Island;  IV.  Notre  Dame 
and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  ;  V.  The  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg  ; 
VI.  The  Louvre ;  VII.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  VIII.  The  Pantheon, 
the  Invalides,  and  the  Madeleine;  IX.  St.-Eustache,  St.- 
Etienne  du  Mont,  and  St.-Sulpice  ;  X.  Parks  and  Gardens  ;  XI. 
Modern  Parisian  Architecture;  XII.  The  Streets.  The  mere 
headings  of  these  chapters  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  a  series  of 
detached  essays  rather  than  a  continuous  work ;  and  this  is  the 
more  provoking,  as  the  preface  leads  us  to  expect  something  very 
different.    There  Mr.  Hamerton  says  (p.  vii)  :— 

Every  year  it  becomes  less  and  less  profitable  to  visit  Paris  in  ignorance 
of  its  past  history,  and,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  city  as  I  should  care  to  write  must  include  constant  reference 
to  what  has  beeD,  as  well  as  a  sufficiently  clear  description  of  what  is. 
This  has  not  been  done  before  in  our  language,  and  would  not  have  been 
possible  now  if  the  admirable  labours  of  many  French  archaeologists  had 
not  supplied  the  materials. 

This  is  very  true;  and  further  on  (p.  25)  Mr.  Hamerton 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Paris  a  travers  les  ages;  but  he 
has  omitted  to  state  how  many  of  his  illustrations  he  has  borrowed 
from  that  work.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  look  through  it, 
and  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  number.  But,  when  he 
was  borrowing  so  much,  we  should  like  to  know  why  he  did  not 
go  a  step  further,  and  borrow  a  few  plans.  Without  a  plan,  as 
he  himself  admits,  the  descriptions  of  many  buildings  are  un- 
intelligible ;  in  fact,  we  should  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  no 
description  of  any  part  of  a  town  can  be  intelligible  without  one. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  book  is  the 
"  Voyage  round  the  Island  " ;  but,  though  we  know  Paris  pretty 
well,  we  have  frequently  found  ourselves  at  fault  while  reading 
it  from  lack  of  a  plan.  What  would  have  been  simpler  than  to 
provide  one  ?  The  history,  again,  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre 
— which,  strange  to  say,  are  treated  of  in  this  order,  though  the 
Tuileries  was  not  begun  till  1 564 — would  have  been  far  more 
valuable  with  a  plan  than  it  is  without  one.  The  devices  of  well- 
contrasted  hatchings  and  shadings  usually  employed  by  archi- 
tectural historians  are  indispensable  for  the  right  comprehension 
of  such  a  complicated  story  as  that  of  these  two  distinct  build- 
ings, once  separated  by  the  fortified  enceinte  of  Paris,  but  subse- 
quently united  by  Royal  and  Imperial  caprice. 

As  a  handbook  to  visitors  who  want  to  be  guided  through  the 
labyrinth  of  Paris,  and  told  what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it,  Mr. 
Hamerton's  book  will  be  of  little  use  ;  but  to  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  know  what  value  to  set  on  delicate  and  appreciative 
criticism,  a  genuine  love  of  art,  and  a  good  literary  style,  we 
cordially  commend  it.  It  is  a  book  for  a  visitor  who  means  to 
spend  a  month  or  two  in  Paris,  not  for  one  who  rushes  over  with 
a  return  ticket  for  a  week.  Mr.  Hamerton's  long  residence  in 
France  has  qualified  him  for  looking  at  things  French  from  a 
different  standpoint  to  that  of  most  people  ;  but  he  is  not  blind 
to  their  faults.  As  might  be  expected  from  one  so  trained,  he 
looks  on  Paris  with  the  eyes  of  a  modern  Frenchman,  with  very 
little  regret  for  what  has  perished,  and  with  keen  admiration 
for  what  exists.  We  can  only  hope  that  one  so  gifted  will  try 
his  hand  once  more  at  a  city  he  admires  so  much,  and  give  us 
not  only  a  more  systematic  book  about  Paris,  but  one  in  which 
the  past  is  not  quite  so  much  subordinated  to  the  present. 


NAVAL  WARFARE  OF  THE  FUTURE." 

MR.  WARAKER'S  title  is  a  world  too  wide  for  the  slim 
work  on  which  he  has  hung  it.  He  modifies  the  misleading 
name  Naval  Warfare  of  the  Future  by  a  sub-title  of  greater  accu- 
racy, but  it  will  mislead  none  the  less.  He  should  have  called 
his  treatise  "  The  Declaration  of  Paris,"  or  "  Visitation  and 
Search."  The  intelligent  reader  would  then  have  known  what  it 
was  all  about.  Mr.  Waraker's  object,  in  fact,  is  to  prove  that 
this  country  made  a  gross  mistake  when  it  agreed  to  accept  the 
modern  Continental  doctrine  that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandise. 
He  has  written  a  short  treatise  on  international  law,  so-called, 
though  in  truth  it  is  no  such  matter,  but  only  a  bundle  of 
customs,  usages,  and  compromises  which  have  arisen  in  the  inter- 
course of  States,  and  are  valid  in  so  far  as,  and  no  further  than, 
any  given  Power  is  willing,  or  is  compelled,  to  observe  them. 
The  confusion  here  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Waraker's.  He  can  only 
use  the  term  established  by  the  universal  practice  of  mankind. 
Unfortunately  his  own  use  of  terms  is  by  no  means  precise.  We 
fail  to  understand  what  he  means  by  "  a  right  of  pre-emption 
over  American  corn  shipped  for  French  ports "  claimed  by 
England  in  1792.  What  authority  sovereign  over  both  gave 
England  a  "  right  of  pre-emption  over  American  corn  "  ?  Hugh 
Peters'  power  of  the  strongest,  and  law  of  the  sword — but  these 
are  figurative  expressions,  and  where  what  they  stand  for  has 
sway  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  law  and  right,  and  utterly  misleading  to 
use  such  a  technical  term  as  pre-emption.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  very  case  Mr.  Waraker  quotes  illustrates  the  emptiness  of 
"  international  law."  The  United  States  threatened  to  treat  our 
attempt  to  enforce  this  alleged  right  as  a  casus  belli,  and  we 
withdrew  it  under  protest.  There  are  four  lines  in  the  Pompee 
of  Corneille  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  writers  on 
"  international  law  "  : — 

Seigneur,  quand  par  le  fer  les  choses  sont  vuidc'es, 
La  justice  et  le  droit  sont  de  vaines  ide'es, 
Et  qui  veut  estre  juste  en  de  telles  saisons, 
Balance  le  pouvoir,  et  non  pas  les  raisons. 

Photin  was  a  scoundrel ;  but  he  was  a  practical  man,  and  when 
he  advised  his  sovereign  "  Voyez  done  vostre  force  et  regardez 
Pompee  "  he  indicated  the  rule  by  which  all  States  are  guided. 
But  Mr.  Waraker  makes  a  slack  use  of  the  somewhat  spongy 
terminology  of  his  own  science.  He  quotes  the  fact  that  an 
English  warship  was  told  off  to  prevent  the  Nashville  and  the 
Tuscarora  from  fighting  in  Southampton  Water  as  a  proof  that 
the  "  theory  of  extraterritoriality  "  has  not  really  been  recognized. 
But  who  ever  claimed  that  "  extraterritoriality "  entitled  war- 
ships to  fight  in  the  waters  of  a  neutral  State  ?  The  thing  has 
been  done  by  ourselves  in  the  case  of  Tiddiman's  attack  on  the 
Dutch  East  Indiamen  at  Bergen  and  Boscawen's  attack  on  La 
Clue  at  Lagos,  by  the  French  in  the  case  of  Suffren's  attack  on 
Johnston  at  Porto  Praya,  by  the  Federals  when  they  captured  a 
Confederate  cruiser  in  Brazilian  waters ;  but  it  has  always  been 
allowed  to  be  irregular,  and  justified  by  the  plea  of  necessity,  and 
superior  force — which  by  the  way  again  illustrates  prettily  the 
real  character  of  international  law.  But  Mr.  Waraker  is  not 
good  at  distinguishing  and  defining.  He  says,  for  instance,  that 
England's  "most  powerful  weapons  for  striking  down  her  enemy  " 
were  "  the  capture  of  her  enemy's  goods  and  its  result,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  commerce."  This  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  say  that  a 
duellist's  two  best  weapons  are  the  sword  in  his  hand  and  the 
wound  he  inflicts  on  his  enemy. 

*  Naval  Warfare  of  the  Future  :  a  Consideration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris;  its  Obligation  and  its  Operation  vjmn  Maritime  Belligerents.  By 
Thomas  Waraker,  LL.D.    London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1892. 
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With  Mr.  Waraker's  main  propositions  we  are  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  agree,  provided  we  are  allowed  to  discuss  the  question 
in  the  abstract.  It  is  true  that  all  maritime  Powers  have  seized 
upon  their  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  bottoms — when  they  could. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  did  it  ourselves  more  per- 
sistently than  any  other  Power  in  the  days  when  we  were  with- 
out equal  and  almost  without  second  on  the  seas.  We  shall  not 
deny  that  we  surrenderee!  a  principle  of  our  own  when  we  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  It  is  a  probable  opinion  that  in  the 
case  of  another  war  we  should  be  the  better  able  to  distress  our 
enemy  if  we  could  seize  his  goods  in  neutral  bottoms.  But 
would  the  neutral  Powers  allow  us  to  do  it  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  though  Mr.  Waraker  skips  over  it  very  nimbly,  we 
do  not  think  that  he  disposes  of  it.  If  we  have  always  as- 
serted the  right  of  capture  of  an  enemy's  goods  in  neutral 
ships,  the  neutral  has  also  frequently  protested  against  it,  and 
has  resisted  it  when  he  could.  Mr.  Waraker  does  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  that  "  Armed  Neutrality,"  engineered 
by  Catharine  II.,  which  compelled  us  to  draw  in  our  horns  in  the 
American  War,  from  fear  of  adding  the  Northern  Powers  to  the 
coalition  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  rebels  with  whom 
we  were  already  fighting.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  quote 
Puffendorft-  and  Grotius,  and  to  prove  from  Vattel  exceedingly 
well  that  you  ought,  by  all  the  rules  of  the  jus  gentium,  to  be 
allowed  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other.  But  if  the  other  side 
treats  your  attempt  to  enforce  your  right  as  a  casus  belli,  you 
must  either  go  to  war  or  give  in.  The  circumstances  must 
decide  which  is  the  wisest  course.  For  our  part,  we  have  very 
serious  doubts  whether  great  States  to-day  would  tolerate  the 
exercise  on  our  part  of  the  right  of  capture.  Mr.  Waraker,  by 
the  way,  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  States  do  not  hold 
that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandise.  For  ourselves  it  may  no 
doubt  be  some  day  useful  to  go  back  to  the  old  practice ;  but 
before  we  do,  it  will  be  wise  in  us — leaving  Puffendorff,  Grotius, 
and  Vattel  in  their  honoured  repose — to  take  Photin's  advice  to 
"  balancer  le  pouvoir  et  non  pas  "  the  ingenious  speculations  of 
writers  on  the  jus  gentium. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  MUSIC* 

IN  the  prologue  to  his  Liber  de  Arte  Contra puncti  the  Flemish 
musician,  Johannes  Tinctoris,  writing  at  Naples  in  the  year 
1477,  relates  how  the  great  masters  of  his  day — Okeghem, 
Regis,  Busnois,  Caron,  and  Faugues — learnt  the  "  divine  art  "  of 
music  from  their  predecessors  Dunstable,  Binchois,  and  Dufay ; 
and  in  the  same  writer's  Proportionate  Musices,  which  was 
probably  written  a 'few  years  later,  there  occurs  a  memorable 
passage  on  the  liberality  of  princes,  by  which  "  facultas  nostras 
musices  tarn  mirabile  susceperit  incrementum,  quod  ars  nova  esse 
videatur,  cujus,  ut  ita  dicam,  novse  artis  fons  et  origo,  a  pud 
Anglicos  quorum  caput  Dunstaple  exstitit,  fuisse  perhibetur." 
Tinctoris  goes  on  to  compare  the  English  and  French  schools  of 
the  period ;  the  English  are  commonly  said  to  "jubilare"  and 
the  French  to  ''  cantare " ,  the  former  day  by  day  invent  new 
tunes,  while  the  latter  ("quod  miserrimi  signum  est  ingenii") 
always  make  use  of  the  same  subject.  These  passages  from  the 
works  of  one  of  the  most  learned  early  theorists  deserve  to 
be  better  known  than  they  are,  for  upon  them  rests  the 
claim — disputed  by  Ambros  and  his  imitators — of  England 
to  be  considered  the  birthplace  of  modern  music.  Unfor- 
tunately English  writers  are  so  much  accustomed  to  take 
their  musical  history  from  the  works  of  Burney  and  Hawkins, 
men  who  were  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  anything  but  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  they  have  neglected  such  evidence  as 
still  exists  as  to  the  truth  of  Tinctoris's  statements.  Although 
the  destruction  of  early  music  in  England  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  must  have  been  enormous,  enough  still  re- 
mains to  throw  considerable  light  upon  a  very  obscure  period  in 
the  development  of  the  art.  In  England  itself  there  is  little  to 
be  found,  and  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  in  his  preface  to  the  Roll  of 
Carols  which  he  has  unearthed  from  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  states  that  the  music  which  he  has  so  admi- 
rably edited  is  "almost  all  that  musicians  possess  of  English 
origin  between  the  years  1250  and  1500."  Probably  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland  has  not  seen  the  extraordinary  anthology  of  fifteenth- 
century  music,  consisting  of  six  thick  folio  volumes  of  MSS., 
which  was  discovered  in  the  Cathedral  Archives  of  Trent  a  few 
years  ago,  and  after  having  been  jealously  guarded  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  for  over  four  hundred  years,  has  now  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Vienna. 
In  that  great  collection  of  the  best  music  of  the  day,  dating 
almost  entirely  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
English  composers  make  no  mean  show.  In  addition  to  Dun- 
stable, whose  fame,  though  short-lived,  was  European,  such 
names  as  John  Benet,  Lionel  Power,  Standley,  Bedingham, 
Driff'eld,  and  Richard  Markham  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
not  to  mention  the  anonymous  composer  or  composers  indi- 
cated by  the  curt  description  "Anglicanus "  or  "  Anglicus." 
Within  the  last  few  months  reports  have  arisen  of  a  rich  find 
of  English  compositions  in  an  Italian  library  ;  so  that  it  can  now 
be  no  longer  said  that  there  is  any  lack  of  material  for  anti- 
quaries who  will  devote  themselves  to  this  interesting  and  little 

*  English  Carols  of  1/ie  Fifteenth  Century,  from  a  MS.  Roll  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Mail  land.  With 
added  Vocal  Parts  by  \V.  S.  Rockstro.   London  :  The  Leadenhall  Tress. 


explored  branch  of  research.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland 
has  made  a  good  beginning  by  publishing  the  extremely  curious 
Cambridge  Roll.  As  any  one  knows  who  has  made  the  attempt, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  transcribe  and  score  music  of  this  period, 
and  the  difficulties  the  editor  has  had  to  contend  with  may  be 
appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the  carols  in  their  original 
notation,  as  printed  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The  elu- 
cidation of  marks  of  prolation,  ligatures,  and  suchlike  devices 
offers  innumerable  puzzles  to  the  student;  but  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland  has  successfully  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  in 
the  second  part  of  the  work  has  printed  the  thirteen  carols 
in  the  notation  of  the  present  day.  As  might  be  expected, 
considering  its  early  date,  the  music  is  not  remarkable  for 
much  melodic  beauty,  and  to  modern  ears  the  harmonies 
seem  full  of  crudities  and  errors.  But  the  value  of  the  publica- 
tion to  students  is  enhanced  because  these  features  have  not  been 
glossed  over  or  altered,  as  is  done  too  often  by  editors  of  early 
music.  The  additional  parts  which  Mr.  Rockstro  has  written  to 
the  carols  are  printed  in  different  type,  so  that  they  can  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a  glance  from  the  original  notes ;  for  purely  musical 
purposes  they  certainly  answer  their  purpose  admirably,  and 
show  wonderful  sympathy  with  the  archaic  style  of  the  composi- 
tions for  which  they  have  been  written.  Mr.  Rockstro  has  also- 
prefixed  some  notes  on  the  laws  of  counterpoint  observed  by  the 
composer  of  the  carols ;  these  form  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  book,  though,  considering  how  little  is  at  present  known  of 
Dunstable's  style,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  surmise  that  the 
whole  set  of  carols  may  be  the  work  of  that  composer  is  rather 
hazardous.  The  absence  of  points  of  imitation — which  are  a 
marked  feature  with  Dunstable — can  hardly  be  compensated  for 
by  a  similarity  in  the  form  of  cadence,  which  latter  was  pro- 
bably common  to  all  composers  of  the  same  school. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  book  to  non-musicians  will 
probably  be  the  version  of  the  famous  Agincourt  song, "  Deo  gracias 
Anglia,"  as  to  which  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  has  made  some  inter- 
esting investigations,  which  are  printed  in  an  appendix.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statements,  a  copy  of  this  song  was  formerly  preserved 
in  the  Pepysian  Library,  from  which  it  has  now  disappeared.  It 
used  to  be  said  at  Cambridge  that,  if  any  book  or  manuscript  was 
lost  from  this  library,  the  whole  collection  would  pass  from  Magda- 
lene to  Trinity.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland's  book  may  have  an  unlooked-for  result. 

The  excellent  manner  in  which  the  English  Cai'ols  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  are  printed  much  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
book,  though  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  bind  up  with  it  sixteen 
pages  of  extracts  from  the  publisher's  catalogue.  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland's  work  is  one  which  should  be  studied  by  every  musician 
who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  English  music;  it  is  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  which  has  appeared  for 
a  long  time. 


„^  TENERIFIAN.* 

THAT  Lord  Bute  should  have  set  himself  such  a  task  as  to 
reconstruct  a  grammar  of  the  language  so  long  extinct  in 
Teneriffe  is  in  itself  meritorious.  That  he  has  not  gone  about  it 
in  a  scientific  manner  and  has  not  consulted  the  best  authorities 
is  an  accident  which,  indeed,  mars  the  result  of  his  labours,  but 
still  leaves  them  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  The  know- 
ledge of  comparative  philology  required  for  such  an  inquiry  as 
this  must  debar  it  from  most  students  ;  but  Lord  Bute  has  at 
least  brought  together  a  number  of  facts,  from  which,  in  the 
future,  some  one  may  be  able  to  draw  more  tangible  lessons. 
The  attempt  to  connect  the  language  of  Teneriffe  with  an 
American  dialect  was  sure  to  fail,  and  was  only  to  draw  a  red 
herring  across  the  scent.  It  is  possible  that  among  the  languages 
of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  Atlas,  whom  the  Arabs  term 
Kabayil — that  is,  "  tribes,"  a  term  which  the  French  have  taken 
for  a  proper  name — a  clue  might  have  been  found.  But  Atlantis 
has  long  been  given  up  by  geologists,  and  the  theory  that  the 
Guanches  came  from  over  the  ocean  is  unwarranted  by  any  of  the 
ascertained  facts  of  the  case.  Without  going  into  questions  to 
which  all  that  has  been  ascertained  will  afford  but  meagre  answers, 
if  any,  we  may  briefly  describe  what  Lord  Bute  has  done,  and  what 
are  the  views  he  puts  forward, regarding  his  little  work  as  another 
proof  that  to  an  intelligent  and  inquiring-  mind  no  region  is 
wholly  devoid  of  interest.  Driven  to  Teneriffe  by  stress  of  health, 
Lord  Bute  seized  the  chance  of  looking  into  what  remains  of  the 
history  of  the  mysterious  race  which  inhabited  the  island  before 
it  was  overrun  by  savage  Spaniards.  The  few  recorded  relics  of 
the  language  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  endeavoured,  he 
admits  unsuccessfully,  to  find  some  still  extant  language  with 
which  it  might  be  connected  and  illustrated.  The  language  to- 
which  most  people  undertaking  such  a  quest  as  this  would  natu- 
rally turn  would  be  something  Shemitic,  Punic  or  Phoenician,  for 
example,  or  Arabic  perhaps.  But  it  had  been  suggested,  and 
Lord  Bute  seems  for  a  time  to  have  looked  favourably  on  the 
suggestion,  that  the  language  of  the  Guanches  came  from  the 
West  Indies.  But  though  a  long  list  of  Carib  words  has  been 
examined,  "  their  weakness  for  the  intended  purpose  consists  in 
the  fact  that  none  of  them  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  Canariote 
words."    When  Lord  Bute  comes  to  this  conclusion,  he  adds  one 

*  On  the  Ancient  Language  of  the  Native  of  1  ewrifi.  A  Paper  con- 
tributed to  lhe  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British  Association. 
15y  the  Marquess  of  Bute.    London:  Masters,  iigi. 
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or  two  examples.    "  Thus  guayre  in  Canariote  (it  is  not  known 
to  be  a  Teneritian  word)  is  a  social  title,  and  auaire  in  Vene- 
zuelan is  the  name  of  a  stream ;  harimaguada  in  Tenerifian 
means  '  a  nun,'  and  in  Venezuelan  Arimagua  signifies  '  moun- 
tains.' "    There  are  other  instances,  and  Lord  Bute,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  has  taken  great  pains  to  set  up  a  lay  figure  only  in  order  to 
knock  it  down  again.    Finally,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
•with  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  begin.    "  I  hardly 
think,"  he  says,  "  it  would  have  been  -worth  my  while,  even 
had  I  had  the  time,  to  undertake  so  vast  a  task  as  an  ex- 
amination of  all  American  grammars  for  the  sake  of  a  chance 
which  seems  to  me  so  remote."    The  whole  question,  as  Lord 
Bute  wisely  remarks  a  little  further  on,  may  be   solved  by 
the  discovery  of  some  document  such  as  a  grammar  or  dic- 
tionary made  by  or  for  some  missionary,  some  State  paper,  such 
as  a  treaty,  or  a  catechism,  or  even  some  old  ritual  contain- 
ing those  portions  of  the  services  for  baptism  and  marriage 
•which  are  used  in  the  vulgar  tongue.    Another  wise  conclusion 
is  that,  though  certain  Aryan  analogies  have  been  suggested, 
other  grammatical  forms  point  rather  to  such  a  language  as 
Coptic,  and  so  far  go  to  confirm  the  Berber  theory.    As  a  fact, 
the  time  has  not  arrived  when  it  will  be  possible  to  decide 
the  question.    Coptic  has  just  been  named.   What  is  Coptic  ?  It 
is  ancient  Egyptian  modified  and  fitted  with  grammatical  forms 
which  have  close  analogies  with  those  of  Shemitic  languages.  The 
roots  are  wholly  different.    They  point  to  an  origin  for  tbe  whole 
language  which  is  not  Oriental,  which   existed  without  the 
Oriental  grammar,  and  with  which   some  other  languages  of 
North  Africa,  when  they  are  known,  will  more  than  probably 
be  found  connected.    The  extreme  interest  of  such  an  inquiry 
as  that  on  which  Lord  Bute  has  been  engaged  is  evident,  but 
the  supposed  authorities  whom  he  consulted,  and  who  put  him 
on  a  wrong  tack,  are  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  for  the  result  if 
they  have  enabled  him  to  show  whence  the  Tenerifian  language 
did  not  come.    Pronominal  suffixes  point  at  once  to  a  Shemitic 
origin,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  it  is  well  to  have  put 
proper  names  so  wholly  aside.    Every  proper  name  has  its  mean- 
ing, and  in  Australia,  for  example,  proper  names  furnish  the 
philologist  with  enough  material  for  the  construction  of  a 
grammar.    The  most  common  Tenerifian  word,  guan,  a  man,  has 
-close  analogies  with  the  Arabic  ibn  or  ben.    "The  variety  of 
spelling  of  this  word  guan,  ben,  or  ven,"  says  Lord  Bute,  "  seems 
to  me  to  point  clearly  to  a  digamma,  which  had  probably  a 
sort  of  W  sound."    There  is  apparently  some  confusion  between 
Aryan  and  Shemitic  forms,  but  at  first  sight  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  clue  here  which  might  be  followed  up. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IT  is  probable  (we  have  not  observed  any  reference  touching  the 
matter  in  his  book)  that  M.  Mezieres  undertook  his  Life  of 
Mirabe.au  (i)  quite  independently  of  M.  Rousse's  excellent  little 
handbook  in  the  Grands  Ecrivains  Francois.  But  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  have  the  double  handling  of  tbe  same  subject  by  a 
distinguished  French  lawyer  and  by  a  veteran  litterateur  not 
ignorant  of  politics.  It  is  not  necessary  to  praise  the  French  or 
the  skill  of  the  author  of  Les  eontemporains  de  Shakespere.  But 
his  point  of  view  is  necessarily  different  from  M.  Rousse's.  The 
latter  had  aimed  rather  at  a  personal  and  family  study  of 
Mirabeau.  M.  Mezieres  considers  the  tribune  rather  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Revolution  itself  and  vice  versa,  passing  over  the 
personal  history  lightly,  and  referring  his  readers  to  the  MM.  de 
Lotnenie.  We  must  protest  a  little  against  his  remark  that  Sophie 
de  Monnier's  "  cynisme  de  langage  rend  la  lecture  de  ses  lettres 
secretes  intolerable  pour  les  esprits  dtSlicats."  What  have  the 
■delicate  spirits  got  to  do  with  "  secret  letters "  which  a  lady 
wrote  for  another  eye,  and  for  that  only  ?  Peeping  Tom  might 
as  well  have  declared  that  Godiva's  costume  was  shockingly  in- 
decent. _  Not  that  Sophie  was  a  Godiva  by  any  means  ;  but  this 
kind  of  intrusive  prudery  is  too  frequent  in  literary  biographies. 
However,  it  is  doubtless  better  that  an  aged  Academician  should 
be  shocked,  like  M.  Mezieres,  rather  than  snigger,  like  M. 
tRenan.  The  preliminary  sketch  of  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Revolution  is  bold,  as  original  as  such  a  thing  can  be,  and  (though 
we  do  not  agree  with  all  its  views)  instructive.  And  the  whole 
hook,  which  is  little  longer  than  M.  Rousse's  own,  well  deserves 
to  be  read  by  everybody  who  takes  even  a  slight  interest  in  a 
most  interesting  person. 

If  persons  of  the  race  of  our  Biblical  critics  survive  to  the 
fortieth  or  fiftieth  century,  it  will  be  an  interesting  task  for  them 
to  decide  which  parts  of  a  very  amusing  book  (2)  belong  to  Jules 
Simon,  of  the  Acad6mie  Francaise,  and  which  to  Gustave  Simon, 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Unless  they  have  these  names  to  guide 
them,  they  will,  if  they  are  of  the  true  race  and  lineage  of  their 
present  originals,  pretty  certainly  decide  that  Jules  Simon  wrote 
about  the  use  of  violet-powder  and  the  food  proper  for  girls,  and 
that  Gustave  Simon  described  himself  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent men  of  the  country.  "  For,"  they  will  say,  always  on  the 
analogy  suggested,  "  it  is  true  that  Julius  and  Gustavus  were  both 
royal  names ;  but  Gustavus  was  more  nearly  of  the  time  at  which 
this  book  is  supposed  to-  have  been  written."    And  of  Simon  Magus 

(1)  Vie  de  Mirabeau.    Par  A.  Mezieres.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(2)  La  femme  du  vingtiime  siecle.  Par  Jules  Simon  et  Gustave  Simon. 
Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 


and  the  Magus  Moor  in  Fife  they  will,  if  they  "  chase  of  race," 
have  many  and  edifying  things  to  say.  But  for  the  present  we 
can  take  the  book  as  it  is  written.  It  has  much  of  the  admirable 
French,  and  the  good,  if  not  very  strong,  sense  which  distinguish 
its  major  author.  It  will  make  our  political  women  rather 
angry  ;  and  the  horrifying  tale  of  the  femme.  avocat,  who,  begin- 
ning by  slow  degrees,  ended  by  bringing  her  unfortunate  husband 
to  a  fatal  duel,  may  make  some  of  us  who  agree  with  M.  Jules 
Simon  on  some  points  laugh  a  little.  But  its  object — the  bring- 
ing back  of  woman  to  the  seventeenth  century — is  a  noble  object, 
or  would  be  if  you  could  bring  back  anything  to  anything.  As 
it  is,  we  fear  we  must  put  up  with  her  as  she  is,  remembering  for 
our  comfort  that,  if  there  was  not  the.  femme  avocat,  there  was  the 
femme  glad iateur  in  Rome  a  good  while  ago.  And,  after  all,  she 
might  be  worse  than  she  is. 

A  History  of  Marionettes  is  not  to  be  dismissed  (3)  with  a 
few  lines,  and  the  subject  is  something  of  a  special  one.  Never- 
theless we  shall  not  fail  to  pay  M.  Lemercier  de  Neuville  and 
his  Preface-writer,  M.  Claretie,  the  compliment  of  chronicling 
their  work  here,  reserving  the  power  of  noticing  it  more  fully 
later. 

Some  three  years  ago  we  noticed  the  extracts  from  the  Chanson 
de  Roland  and  from  Joinville  (4)  which  M.  Gaston  Paris,  pro- 
bably the  most  competent  person  in  Europe,  had  prepared  for 
the  use  of  French  schoolboys  and  others.  This  little  book  (which, 
with  the  editor's  short  history  of  mediasval  literature  in  France 
and  the  grammar  which  is  still  to  come,  will  make  the  best  course 
of  the  old  form  of  a  modern  language  anywhere  attainable)  has 
now  been  split  up ;  the  Roland  appearing  for  the  third  time 
alone,  and  the  Joinville  being,  through  the  care  of  M.  A.  Jeanroy, 
supplemented  by  similar  extracts  from  the  three  other  great 
chroniclers— Villehardouin,  Froissart,  and  Commines,  and  an  ap- 
pendix of  minor  pieces.  This  last,  excellently  annotated,  makes 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  little  book  to  read,  as  well  as  a  useful 
one  for  teaching  purposes. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  store  of  various  information  accumulated  in  Mr- 
Thiselton  Dyer's  Church  Lore  Gleanings  (Innes  &  Co.)  im- 
presses the  reader  who  would  glean  thereof,  on  his  own  account, 
very  much  as  the  survey  of  a  museum  affects  the  casual  visitor. 
Local  legends,  old  customs,  Church  archaeology,  parish  registers, 
and  other  fruitful  subjects  of  interest  are  extensively  represented 
in  this  amusing  volume.  The  heading  of  a  chapter — "  Hats  worn 
in  Church,  &c." — is  perhaps  as  eloquent  of  the  extreme  diversity 
of  the  miscellany  as  any  catalogue  or  index  might  be.  The 
index,  by  the  way,  might  well  have  been  fuller,  and  more  correctly 
printed.  But  the  book  is  compact  of  interesting  notes  on  Church 
architecture,  burial  and  marriage  customs,  superstitions,  legends, 
folklore,  Church  libraries,  chained  books,  and  a  hundred  other 
matters  of  an  antiquarian  nature.  Are  not  these  things  to  be 
found  in  the  Annual  Register  or  Notes  and  Queries  by  the  dili- 
gent seeker  ?  For  others,  who  are  not  diligent,  Mr.  Thiselton 
Dyer  has  collected  and  arranged  under  convenient  headings  a 
vast  amount  of  Church  lore  that  was  somewhat  inaccessible  to 
the  general.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  but  a  gleaning  of  the 
field.  Such  topics  as  bells  and  belfries,  church  pews,  parish 
clerks,  holy  wells,  may  be  said  to  suggest  volumes  of  lore  and  com- 
ment. Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  has  reaped  many  fields,  however,  and 
his  garnering  provides  plenty  of  entertainment  to  inquiring  minds. 
Occasionally  he  appears  to  have  missed  the  point  of  certain 
traditions.  For  example,  he  observes,  "Horseshoes  are  nailed  on 
the  doors  of  some  Devonshire  churches,"  as  if  the  practice  was 
not  tolerably  common  throughout  the  country,  and  he  considers 
them  to  have  been  regarded  as  "  charms  against  evil  influences." 
No  doubt  this  was  the  common  belief.  But  the  Haccombe  horse- 
shoes which  he  mentions  are  connected  in  the  local  tradition 
with  the  swimming  of  one  of  the  Carews  on  horseback  in  the 
Teign  estuary,  and  were  fixed  to  the  chapel  door  to  commemorate 
a  successful  wager. 

The  poems  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Philpot — A  Scrip  of  Salvage 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) — reveal  a  curious  affinity  both  of  thought  and 
diction  to  certain  seventeenth-century  poets,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  poetic  capacity,  of  a  very  genuine  kind,  that  finds  a  perfectly  sin- 
cere utterance.  Even  where  we  are  minded  of  Herrick,  as  in  the 
brave  hyperbole  of  "  Prince  of  painters,  come,  I  pray,"  or  of 
Cowley,  or  of  Donne,  in  some  of  the  sonnets  and  in  "The 
Future  of  Love,"  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  is  unmistakably 
true  and  fresh.  Certain  florid  or  affected  phrases  that  dis- 
figure some  of  the  earlier  poems  may  well  be  pardoned  in  the 
author  of  the  fine  sonnets,  "  Air  Sculpture,"  "  Emigrants,"  the 
three  at  pp.  48-50,  and  "  The  Future  of  Love  " — a  poem  that  is 
almost  flawless  in  form  and  of  exquisite  expression,  from  which 
we  extract  these  stanzas  :— 

Thy  beauty  is  of  such  a  cast, 

My  love  must  needs  be  true  ; 
Who  loves  in  thee  what  may  not  last 

Must  love  the  lasting  too. 


(3)  Histoire  atiecdotique  des  marionnettes  modernes.  Par  Lemercier  du 
Neuville.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'yy. 

(4)  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland.  Par  Gaston  Paris.  Ext  raits 
des  ehruniqueurs  francais.  Par  Gaston  Paris  et  A.  Jeanrov.  Paris : 
Hachette. 
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From  love  to  love  thy  pathway  shines ; 

And,  as  thy  days  go  on,  _ 
Unless  what  mortal  is  declines, 

There  will  be  nothing  gone. 

On  earth  how  sweet  it  were  to  live 

With  that  in  thee  which  dies, 
So  with  thee  dying  to  arrive 

At  thine  eternities. 

And  here  is  a  charming  little  song,  "  After  Anacreon  " : — 

Fain  I  was  to  sing  of  fate, 
Power  and  wealth,  and  war  and  state  ; 
Ramparts  built  and  cities  burned, 
Empires  reared  and  kings  o'erturned — 

But  my  lyre  refused  to  move 

Any  music  but  of  Love. 
Yestermorn  I  changed  the  strings ; 
Then  I  changed  the  shell  itself ; 
But  my  new  one  only  sings 
Like  that  old  one  on  the  shelf; 

Be  it  so — 'twere  vain  to  move 

Any  music  but  of  Love. 

That  this  scholarly  poet  should  reproduce  the  manner  and  spirit 
of  seventeenth-century  lyrists  so  perfectly  is  perhaps  less  re- 
markable than  the  graceful  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  his 
singing  in  other  poems,  such  as  "  Spring  Flowers,"  when  free  of 
literary  influences.  The  beauty  of  simplicity  is  admirably 
exemplified  in  these  touching  stanzas. 

Lady  Martin's  volume  of  essays,  On  Some  of  Shakspeare's  Female 
Characters  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  appears  in  handsome  form  as  "  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition."  We  would  we  could  persuade  the 
author  to  a  little  further  enlargement  of  this  interesting  book, 
which  many  others  have  urged  upon  her  consideration.  In 
common  with  a  large  number  of  her  readers,  it  is  our  misfortune 
to  have  seen  Miss  Helen  Faucit  in  but  one  Shakspearian  part, 
that  of  Lady  Macbeth.  The  thought  of  this  memorable  imper- 
sonation naturally  suggests  the  one  thing  lacking  to  the  com- 
pletion of  Lady  Martin's  book.  There  is  no  "  letter"  devoted  to 
this  character— nothing  but  a  note,  all  too  brief,  in  the  appendix. 
And  it  would  seem  there  is  no  help  for  our  case.  Lady  Martin 
shuns  what  she  considers  "  a  task  of  great  labour,"  and  one  that 
does  not  inspire  her  with  love  for  the  subject. 

The  series  of  "  University  Extension  Manuals"  may  be  said  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  various  sections  of  the  public.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham's  handbook  of  economic  science,  The  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Money  (John  Murray),  is  decidedly  calculated  to 
stimulate  study  and  inquiry  in  the  young.  The  title  is  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  this  respect,  for  it  cannot  but  stir  the  souls  of 
whom  it  may  confront.  Nor  is  the  book  likely  to  disappoint 
those  who  enjoy  contentious  matters  and  the  problems  of  learned 
casuists.  The  immoral  employment  of  capital,  for  instance,  is 
an  excellent  subject  for  youthful  wits.  Is  it  right  to  manufacture 
idols  in  Birmingham  for  Ihe  Indian  market  ?  Dr.  Cunningham  dis- 
cusses this,  and  similar  questions,  regardless  of  the  possible  solu- 
tion ready  to  the  hands  of  those  who  look  upon  the  employment 
of  capital  as  a  non-moral  question,  neither  moral  nor  immoral  so 
long  as  it  is  legally  employed.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  immorality 
of  investing  money  in  slave-dealing,  and  perhaps  not  much  more 
profitable  to  exhort  capitalists  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  never  yet  knew  an  investor  who  was  not  painfully  conscious 
of  responsibility,  whether  it  be  on  his  account  or  as  trustee  for 
others. 

Dally,  by  Maria  Louise  Pool  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.),  is  a 
good  example  of  the  American  "  dialect "  story,  though  the  dialect 
does  not  absorb  the  entire  narrative,  but  is  confined  to  the  New 
England  speech  of  the  dialogue.  Dally,  the  heroine,  is  a  little 
waif  from  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  adopted  by  a 
certain  motherly  and  somewhat  Puritanical  woman  known  as 
"the  widder 'Bijah."  Dally  is  as  wilful  and  untutored  as  any 
savage,  and  the  story  of  what  she  suffers,  and  what  she  inflicts,  in 
the  long  and  trying  process  of  civilization  is  set  forth  with  a  good 
deal  of  vividness  and  humour. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Morris  has  collected  his  first  impressions  of  a 
voyage  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  under  the  title  Peeps  at  Portugal 
(Ilarrison),  a  title  not  less  apt  than  alliterative.  Mr.  Morris  de- 
scribes, as  others  have  done,  the  sea  passage.  He  quotes  Childe 
Harold,  and  commends  that  excellent  wine  Bucellas.  For  the 
rest,  he  is  content  to  record  sights  that  must  inevitably  come 
before  the  eyes  of  everybody  who  lands  at  Oporto  or  Lisbon. 
Possibly  he  has  noted  these  things  because  Fielding  and  Beckford 
omitted  to  do  so. 

For  the  "  Camelot "  series  Mr.  Will  H.  Dircks  has  edited 
Essays  and  Other  Writings  of  Thoreau  (Walter  Scott),  a  selec- 
tion of  the  essays,  letters,  and  verse,  unabbreviated  in  each  in- 
stance, which  is  as  representative  as  could  be. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Carl  Schurz  (Putnam's  Sons),  is  an  essay, 
reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  that  embodies  a  sound  and 
altogether  well-considered  estimate  of  Lincoln's  character  and 
career.    An  excellent  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece. 

With  Part  XII.  the  re-issue  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson's  Memorials 
of  Edinburgh  (A.  &  C.  Black)  is  concluded.  In  this  part  occur 
two  specimens  of  the  author's  drawings  of  ancient  buildings  now 
destroyed,  which  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  antiquarian  and 
historical  research  of  his  work.  These  are  the  interior  of  Trinity 
Hospital,  pulled  down  in  1845,  showing  the  "Woman's  Ward," 
and  a  capital  view  of  old  Grey  Friars'  Church,  burnt  in  the  same 
year. 

A  new  edition  has  appeared,  revised  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Turner,  of 


that  excellent  little  book,  Popular  Astronomy  (Macmillan  &  Co.),, 
the  Ipswich  lectures  of  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  late  Astronomer-Royal. 

We  have  also  received  the  third  edition  of  Elements  of  Metal- 
lurgy, a  treatise  by  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  revised  by  A.  Bauermair 
(Griffin  &  Co.)  ;  Professor  Wellhausen's  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  third  edition  (A.  &  C.  Black) ;  Ethica,  by 
"  Scotus  Novanticus,"  second  edition  (Williams  &  Norgate);  A 
Teacher  of  the  Violin,  and  other  Tales,  by  J.  H.  Shorthouse 
(Macmillan  &  Co.);  Shirley,  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  "Minerva 
Library"  (Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.);  and  new  editions  of 
Commodore  Junk,  by  G.  Manville  Fenn  (Cassell) ;  The  Admirahh 
Lady  Biddy  Fane,  by  F.  Barrett  (Cassell) ;  The  Story  of  My 
Heart,  by  Richard  Jetferies  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  The  Pirate,  six- 
penny "copyright  edition"  of  the  Waverley  Novels  (A.  &  C. 
Black) ;  The  Dewy  Mom,  by  Richard  Jefleries  (Bent ley) ;  and  a 
sixpenny  edition  of  The  Caxtons  (Warne  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  illness  of  Prince  George  of  Wales 
is  understood  to  be  running  its  course 
ot  Wales.  .  o 

satisfactorily. 

Foreign  ^  was>  we  think,  President  Harrison  who 
and  Colonial  first  accomplished  the  portentous  crossing  of 

Affairs.  American  spread-eagleism  with  le  cant  Britan- 
nique  in  some  remarks  about  American  domesticity.  His 
eminent  friend  Mr.  McKinley,  at  the  end  of  last  week, 
bettered  this  anent  his  own  celebrated  Bill.  "  There 
"  was  not  a  line  in  it,"  said  Mr.  McKinley,  "  which 
41  was  not  American,  not  a  page  that  was  not  patriotic, 
"  not  a  paragraph  that  was  not  dedicated  to  the  Ameri- 
"  can  home."     "  Prodigious !  "  quoth  my  Dominie,  and 

to  him,  antiphonally,  Mr.  Burchell,  "  Fudge  1  "  The 

foreign  news  of  the  beginning  of  this  week  was  unim- 
portant ;  but  it  was  noteworthy  that  Marshal  Fonseca  had 
at  last  to  admit  something  like  a  serious  revolt  in  Rio 
Grande  ;  while  from  that  side  General  Osorio  (but,  surely, 
he  was  a  tragedy,  not  a  General  1)  was  said  to  be  marching 
on  Rio.  The  Large  River  of  the  South  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  River  of  January  by  land ;  and 
it  seemed  that,  as  the  Marshal  had  got  the  ships,  the 
General  with  the  dramatic  name  would  probably  be  wise  if 
he  abode  in  his  breaches.  But  on  Tuesday  morning  the 
■comedy  entered  on  a  new,  but  by  no  means  unexpected, 
tableau.  It  became,  alas  I  clear  that  Fonseca  the  well 
beloved,  the  Republican,  the  destroyer  of  the  ferocious 
■tyranny  of  that  model  despot  Dom  Pedro,  had  not  "  got 
"  the  ships,"  had,  indeed,  lost  the  affections  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sailors  and  others  to  create  an  insur- 
rection in  Rio  itself.  So  the  patriot  Deodoro  descended 
from  the  Presidential  chair,  and  the  patriot  Floriano 
ascended  thereon — to  abide  how  long  no  man  knoweth. 
One  advantage  these  Brazilian  revolutions  must  be  admitted 
to  have — they  are  singularly  bloodless.  The  insurgents  saw 
a  church  by  daylight,  and,  perhaps  by  accident,  hit  it  with 
a  cannon-ball ;  they  also  (probably  by  accident  also)  killed 
one  labourer.  And  so,  a  fresh  set  of  persons  having  got  the 
reins  into  their  hands,  and  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of 
the  State,  things  seem  to  have  settled  down — -as  is  usual  in 

Republics  till  another  set  wants  its  turn.  Some  more 

news  about  the  Pamir  matter,  showing  at  least  that  it 
has  been  referred  to  with  great  impropriety  in  Russian 
official  documents,  appeared  on  Tuesday  morning ;  as  well 
as  the  report  of  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Littledale's  journey  in  the  region,  which  had  been  de- 
livered on  Monday  night  to  the  Geographical  Society.  

Rain- making  by  explosion  has  been  tried  in  India  and 
Burmah  with  diverse  results ;  news  has  been  received  of  a 
fresh  attempt  (with  no  loss  of  life,  but  great  hardship)  to 
•explore  the  central  deserts  of  Australia,  and  a  telegram 
from  Captain  Lugard  seems  to  show  that  Emin  Pasha  has 
beyond  doubt  made  for  his  old  province,  whereof  may  come 

trouble.  In  France,  the  blessings  of  democratic  freedom 

have  been  exemplified  by  the  sentencing  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Aix  to  a  relatively  heavy  fine  for  writing  a  rather  silly  letter 
to  a  Minister  remonstrating  with  the  action  of  Government 
concerning  the  Roman  pilgrims.  For  the  Church  is  not 
persecuted  in  France,  and  every  man  there  (as,  of  course,  in 

all  Republics)  may  speak  the  thing  he  will.  The  trouble 

between  Canada  and  Newfoundland  on  the  bait  question 
has  come  up  again  ;  and  there  have  been  rumours  of  checks 
to  the  Mahdist  forces  in  Darfur. 

The  principal  business  of  the  meeting  of  Con- 
Home  Politics,  servative  Associations  at  Birmingham  was, 
of  course,  to  listen  to  Lord  Salisbury.  Its 
■agenda  also  included  the  passing  of  resolutions  on  divers 
subjects,  among  which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  one  endorsing 


the  Government  intentions  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Local 
Government  was  not  carried,  being  replaced  by  the  previous 
question.  Mr.  Balfour's  remarkable  rectorial  address  at 
Glasgow  on  Thursday,  though,  of  course,  not  in  the  least 
partisan,  was  in  a  true  sense  political,  being  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  one  of  the  best  abused  words  in  the  language, 
"  Progress."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Balfour, 
like  every  man  who  has  set  himself  to  think  on  the  matter, 
and  honestly  to  follow  his  thought,  came,  though  he  did  not 
say  so  in  so  many  words,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Preacher — 
"The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be." 
Which,  indeed,  is  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  wisdom, 
and  the  negation  of  it  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  folly. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  returned  unopposed  at  North 
Leeds  on  Monday. 


Elections. 


The  other  speeches  of  the  week  naturally  yield 
Speeches,    in   importance   to    that   delivered   by  Lord 

Salisbury  to  the  Conservative  Associations  at 
Birmingham  on  Tuesday.  The  Prime  Minister,  as  was  per- 
haps incumbent  on  him,  confined  himself  entirely  to  domestic 
policy,  but  covered  nearly  the  whole  ground  in  that  par- 
ticular division,  taking  especial  pains  to  point  out  that  further 
alterations  of  representation  would  not  cut  one  way  only. 
Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen,  having  spoken  seve- 
rally yesterday  week,  came  together  at  Edinburgh  next 
day,  and  jointly  blazed  away  in  cheerful  volley  on  the 
Gladstonians.  These  persons  will,  we  fear,  be  shocked 
by  Mr.  Goschen's  vulgarity ;  for  he  actually  quoted  an  un- 
reverent  working-man  who  described  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme— Mr.  Gladstone's  programme — -as  "  a  blooming 
"  plant."  0  Mr.  Morley  !  0  Sir  William  Harcourt  1 
that  you  should  have  lived  to  hear  your  leader's  scheme 

described  as  a  blooming  plant  1  The  meeting  on  Tuesday 

night  was  followed  up  by  a  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  at  which 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke.  This  luncheon 
seems  to  have  disagreed  dreadfully  with  Gladstonians,  with 
whom,  indeed,  "  CHAMBERLAiN-poisoning  "  would  seem  to  be 
now  a  recognised,  frequent,  and  most  painful  disease.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  spoke  on  the  same  day  at  Bristol, 
and  that  sage  and  serious  statesman,  Mr.  Labouchere,  at 
Dorking.  Mr.  Labouchere,  accustomed  to  Liberal  Federa- 
tions, which,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  nobly  says,  have 
only  got  to  hear  their  orders  and  obey  them,  is  shocked 
and  confounded  at  the  protestantism  of  Conservative  Asso- 
ciations, which  dare  to  discuss  their  leaders'  policy  and  have 
an  opinion  on  it.  'Tis  most  indecent  no  doubt,  and  there's 
warrant  for  Mr.  Labouchere's  idea  of  the  duty  of  a  caucus. 
Is  it  not  written  of  a  Six  Hundred  (rather  a  different  one, 
no  doubt)  "  Theirs  not  to  reason  why  "  1 

Two  long  and  interesting  political  letters  were 
Correspondence,  published  on  Monday  morning  from  the  Duke 

of  Argyll  and  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The 
Duke  was  good  enough  to  take  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  in 
hand  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule ;  thereby  at  once  doing 
a  useful  and  a  kind  thing.  For  the  letter  is  edifying  in  its 
contents,  and  the  fact  of  the  Duke's  notice  must  have 
pleased  Mr.  Arnold  immensely.  Sir  William  uplifted  the 
horn  of  triumph,  and  poured  the  oil  of  anticipatory  con- 
gratulation over  Mr.  Pascoe  Glyn,  observing,  in  the  course 
of  the  letter,  that  when  we  have  got  Parochial  Councils  to 
speak  to  the  wicked  squires,  and  parsons,  and  farmers  in 
the  gate,  "  the  most  intelligent  and  active  of  the  rural  classes 
"  will  find  occupation  and  interest  at  home,  and  not  be 
"  driven  to  seek  better  fortunes  by  crowding  the  too  popu- 
"  lous  cities."  The  touching  interest  of  this  will  only  be 
realized  when  a  certain  picture  of  Sir  William's  own  early 
life  in  connexion  with  a  Yorkshire  Auburn  is  remembered. 
Had  there  been  Parish  Councils  there,  Sir  William  whose 
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activity  and  intelligence  none  will  deny,  would  have  found 
full  satisfaction  at  Bolton  Percy,  and  London  had  wanted 
one  immortal  crowder  among  her  populace.  "  Sir  William 
"  aspiring  to  the  Parish  Council."  Ah  I  what  an  instruc- 
tion for  a  painter  !  A  little  epistolary  discussion  having 

been  raised  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  compen- 
sation for  disturbance  in  licences,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
has  come  to  the  aid  of  his  great  leader,  suggesting,  in  effect, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  that  the  publicans  should  have 
compensation  if  t  hey  could  get  it.  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  did. 
Sir  Wilfrid  subsequently  appealed  for  subscriptions  to 
agitate  for  the  grant  of  permission  to  him  to  keep  his 
fellow-creatures  thirsty.  Since  Marshal  Haynau's  cele- 
brated habit  of  flogging  Hungarians  and  sending  in  a  bill  for 
the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  to  their  relations,  an  odder 
demand  has  not  been  heard  of.  But  he  will  no  doubt  get 
some  money.  For  does  not  the  poet  write  cheerfully, 
"  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad,  How  many  fools  I  see, 
"  From  whom  the  money  they  possess  Will  quickly  parted 
"  be"  1  A  very  different  appeal  for  money  for  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  was  made  on  the  same  day  by  the  Duke  of 

Fife.  The  discussion  whether  architecture  is  an  art  or  a 

profession  (which  appears  to  our  perhaps  morbidly  excited 
minds  to  have  been  going  on  for  several  years  with  the 
horror  and  persistency  of  a  nightmare)  still  continues.  To 
judge  by  results,  the  exasperated  reader  will  probably  say 
"  It  is  more  often  a  trade  than  either,  and  one  pursued  by 

"  shockingly  bad  tradesmen."  As  for  the  Greek  and 

Modern  Greek  contest,  the  strife  is  o'er,  the  battle  won. 
"  Yesterday  [Thursday]  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  of  this 
"  University,  as  Professor  of  History,  and  myself  [Mr. 
"  Blackie],  as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek,  on  the  re- 
"  commendation  of  the  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology  in 
"  St.  Andrews,  put  the  stamp  of  our  approbation  on  a 
"  young  theologian  from  that  University."  The  branded 
one  is  to  go  to  Athens  and  read  Modern  Greek  newspapers 
— le  pauvre  homme !  Moreover,  "The  trustees  of  the 
"  Brown- Downie  Fellowship,  in  connexion  with  the  U.  P. 
"  Church,"  are  going  to  stamp  another  young  man,  and 
send  him  to  Athens  too.  "  Let,  therefore,"  says  Mr. 
Blackie  solemnly,  "  the  holders  of  the  educational  helm  in 
"  Oxford  and  Cambridge  look  to  their  bearings."  Let 
them  by  all  means  wait  the  upshot  of  this  new  consign- 
ment of  y\avK  (Is  'ABrjvas.  Meanwhile  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that,  as  one  is  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  one  is 
an  Emeritus  Professor  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Primarius  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  There  has  always  been  to  mere  "  pock- 
"  puddings"  a  vague  terror  about  an  Emeritus  Professor. 
Now  we  know  how  it's  done. 

The  Law  ^LUTTERBUCK.  tne  ingenious  swindler  of 

Courts*  Bath,  had  the  good  sense  to  plead  guilty  last 
Saturday  and  the  good  fortune  to  receive  but 
four  years'  imprisonment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
reverend  Doctor  fully  intended  to  pay  his  foolish  friends 
their  ten  per  cent.,  he  himself  beiDg  fool  enough  to  believe 
that  outside  stockbrokers  would  be  kind  enough,  honest 
enough,  and  clever  enough  to  make  twenty,  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  per  cent,  for  him.  But  the  extent  to  which  this 
intention  palliates  his  crime  does  not  seem  to  be  large,  and 
there  have  certainly  been  not  more  culpable  practitioners 

of  fraud  who  have  suffered  the  four  with  "  teen  "  added.  

The  history  of  the  financial  Odyssey  of  Mr.  Bottomley 

has   been    enriched   by   several    new    chapters.  The 

court-martial  on   the  Plymouth   accident  has  been  held 

during  the  week.  On  Thursday  the  appeal  in  the  singular 

paternity  case  of  Regina  v.  Rourke  was  heard  and  practi- 
cally disposed  of  in  the  sense  of  the  Court  below.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  should  look  at  the  evidence  of  a  person  named 

Waugh.  The  Danish  blackmailer  and  threatening-letter 

writer,  Grande,  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  imprison- 
ment— a  sentence  in  itself  not  a  day  too  long,  but  con- 
trasting rather  oddly  with  that  on  Dr.  Clutterbuck. 

The  text  of  the  Admiralty  decision  on  the 
The  Services.  Royal  Naval    Volunteers  was    published  on 

Saturday  last.  On  Monday  a  pleasant  touch 

was  thrown  into  the  rather  confused  and  monotonous  battle 
of  letters  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  army  and  navy  by 
a  suggestion  that  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  should  personally 
inform  Sir  Redvers  Buller  that  he,  Sir  Redvers,  is  either 
a  deliberate  impostor  or  an  ignorant  fool.  The  result 
would  probably  be  even  moie  interesting  than  that  "five 
"  minutes  with  Assad  Farran  "  which  Sir  Redvers  is  said 


to  have  expressed  his  wish  to  have  in  the  Barttelot 
matter. 

The  Salvationist  nuisance  was  again  busy  at 
Miscellaneous.  Eastbourne  on  Sunday,  and  the  police  had 

once  more  the  anomalous,  though,  no  doubt, 
necessary,  duty  of  preventing  honest  folk  from  giving  the 

rowdies  their  moral,  if  not  legal,  due.  Captain  Chetwynd 

resumed  the  lifeboat  inquiries  on  Saturday  at  Shoreham. 
The  inquiry  was  shifted  thence  to  Brighton,  and  here  very 
considerable  mismanagement,  or  to  say  the  least  stupidity, 
was  disclosed.  Captain  Ciietwynd's  Report  has  duly 
pointed  this  latter  out ;  and  it  may  be  said  also  to  have 
indicated  one  of  those  curious  "  solutions  of  continuity " 
which  are  so  common  in  English  affairs.  The  Lifeboat 
Institution  undertakes  to  succour  wrecks,  but  not  to  watch 
for  them  ;  and  the  improving  of  the  present  system  of 
watching  and  communication  seems  to  be  the  one  thing 
needful.  Admiral  Colojib  delivered  an  interesting  lec- 
ture on  "  Combined  Military  and  Naval  Operations  "  at  the 
United  Service  Institution  on  Tuesday. 

The  death  of  Lord  Lytton  on  Tuesday,  thougb 
Obituary,     sudden  at   the  last,  must  have  grieved  his 

friends  more  than  it  surprised  them.  He  was- 
not  a  young  man,  though  it  was  natural  to  think  of  him  as 

being  so,  and  he  had  had  serious  illnesses  of  late.  The 

Dowager  Lady  Falmouth,  who  was  the  holder  in  her  own 
right  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  English  titles — that  of  Le: 
Despencer — had  not  very  long  survived  her  husband,  the 
famous  sportsman.  Mr.  Wolstenltolme  was  a  mathema- 
tician very  well  known  at  Cambridge  and  at  Coopers  Hill. 

 Mr.  Magniac  was  an  amateur  of  merit  in  art  matters^ 

a  politician  of  some  standing,  and  one  of  the  moneyed  sup- 
ports of  Gladstonianism.  Dr.  Evans,  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  was  a  "  head  "  of  the  older  and  (as,, 
with  heretical  pravity,  we  venture  to  think)  better  type. 
He  did  not  meddle  much  with  University  or  other  politics, 
and  was  probably  not  the  equal  in  ability  of  Dr.  Jeune? 
whom  he  succeeded  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  But  he  was 
popular  in  his  College,  and  governed  itdoucely  and  decently^ 

 Mr.  Haggis  was  an  active  member  of  the  London 

County  Council.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Goodwin, 

who  died  on  Wednesday  after  a  very  short  illness,  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  had  ruled  his 
diocese  for  a  considerable  time  with  a  mixture  of  mildness 
and  wisdom  not  common  in  the  Episcopate.  The  chief 
point  in  which  fortune  was  not  kind  to  him  was  in  placing 
among  his  deputy-shepherds  a  certain  notorious  person  of 
the  name  of  Kennedy.  Generally  Dr.  Goodwin  (who 
before  his  elevation  to  the  bench  was  well  known  both  as  a 
preacher  and  a  mathematician)  was  an  example  of  the 
better  kind  of  moderation  in  all  things — of  moderation 
which  is  not  trimming.  In  particular,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  up  a  position  happily  equidistant  between  the 
serene  immobility  of  the  "  Greek  play  "  prelate  of  old  time 
and  the  pragmaticalness  of  the  "  fussy  Bishop,"  the  fashion 
of  whom  has  with  more  truth  than  kindness  been  said  to 

have  been  set  by  Bishop  Wilberforce.  Sir  Victor 

Brooke  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
landlords  in  Ireland. 

Two  books  of  somewhat  the  same  kind  in  two 
Books,  &c.    different  series — -Mr.  Traill's  Lord  Salisbury 

(Sampson  Low)  and  Lord  Rosebery's  Mr.  Pitt 
(Macmillan) — appeared  early  in  the  week.  The  first  was- 
certain  to  deserve  praise,  and  has  received  it ;  the  second 
was  certain  to  receive  praise,  and  has  deserved  it. 


LORD  LYTTON. 

IT  is  possible  to  find  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton's  character  and  public  appearances  some  excuse 
for  the  remarkable  inadequacy  of  most  of  the  obituary 
notices  of  him  in  the  daily  papers.  He  was  distinguished 
from  other  men  as  a  statesman,  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
in  private  life ;  and,  perhaps,  no  man  has  a  right  to  be 
so.  In  his  first  and  most  public  capicity  he  had  an 
unusually  long,  and  latterly  an  unusually  brilliant,  record. 
His  career  in  diplomacy  began  at  the  time  when  most  men 
are  aspiring  to  an  undergraduate's  gown,  and  it  ended  at 
sixty  with  the  death  which  has  inexpressibly  grieved  his 
friends,  and  has  been  felt  by  many  slight  acquaintances  not 
as  ordinary  deaths  are  felc.  Afrer  a  brief  apprenticeship 
at  Washington  he  served,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in 
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every  European  capital  of  the  first  class,  except  Berlin, 
and  in  not  a  few  of  those  of  the  second.  After  nearly 
thirty  years  of  such  service  he  was  appointed  to  the  greatest 
of  Viceroyalties  in  India.  We  rather  envy  the  historian 
of  the  future  the  scorn  which  he  will  be  able  to  pour  at 
his  ease  over  hostile  contemporary  comment  on  this  period. 
When  the  principal  Gladstonian  newspaper  talks  of  Lord 
Lytton  "  assisting  Lord  Beaconsfield's  abominable  scheme 
"  of  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  Abdul  Rahman,"  it  becomes 
almost  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  knowledge  of  his  critics. 
At  the  moment  when  Lord  Lytton  died,  some  uneasiness 
was  felt  as  to  the  action  of  Russia  on  the  steppes  of  the 
Pamir  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  distant  Baroghil  Pass. 
But  for  the  policy  which  Lord  Lytton  carried  out,  it  is  as 
certain  as  history  that  the  same  uneasiness  by  or  before  this 
time  would  have  concerned  the  heart  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  approaches  of  the  Khyber  and  the  Bolan.  His  Afghan 
policy  was,  indeed,  not  in  all  things  fortunate.  He  had 
to  deal  with  a  strong  party  of  sometimes  distinguished 
Indian  officers  on  whom  the  disasters  of  thirty  years 
earlier  and  the  difficulties  of  the  country  had  impressed 
the  "  backward  "  game  as  the  one  thing  necessary.  He 
could  not  reckon  with  the  hopeless  mismanagement  which 
later  brought  about  the  defeat  of  Mai  wand.  He  had 
no  means  of  meeting  the  "hard  lying" — a  phrase  deserv- 
ing to  become  historical — by  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
success  in  18S0  was  won,  and  which  concentrated  itself 
most  of  all  upon  him  and  his  policy.  But  he  had  and 
deserved  the  honour  of  doubling  back  the  efforts  of  the 
chief  foe  of  England  for  years,  of  giving  scope  to  the 
one  general  of  the  first  talent  whom  we  now  possess,  and 
of  initiating,  if  only  indirectly,  the  scheme  of  Indian  defence 
at  all  points  which  has  replaced  the  "ostrich"  policy  of 
^50-75.  The  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  England  sent 
him  our,  of  public  life  for  some  years.  But  latterly  he  re- 
turned to  it  with  extraordinary  success  as  Ambassador  to  the 
French  Republic.  It  was  and  is  an  open  secret  that  Lord 
Lytton  was  anything  but  a  Gallomaniac  in  politics.  He 
represented  a  Government  which  is  hated  by  French 
Chauvinists.  He  was  the  embodied  reminder  of  that  rifiuto 
which  lost  the  French  their  hold  on  Egypt.  And  yet  be 
was  the  most  popular  English  Ambassador  who  has  resided 
in  Paris  for  years  and  years. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  there  were  in  Mr.  Lytton 
and  in  Lord  Lytton  two  other  men,  quite  different  from  the 
diplomat  and  the  politician.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  man  of  letters.  Less  known  in  pi-ose  than  in  verse,  he 
was  an  exquisite  writer  of  both,  but  verse  was  his  preferred 
and  natural  medium  of  expression.  In  the  general  criti- 
cisms of  it  a  strange  lack  of  intelligence  has  been  displayed. 
It  might  be  divided  roughly  into  long  narrative  or  dramatic 
poems  on  the  one  hand  and  lyrics  on  the  other.  Lord 
Lytton  himself,  we  believe,  preferred  the  first  division,  and 
there  are  those  who  agree  with  him  ;  others  warmly  prefer 
the  second.  Certainly  no  mean  praise  may  be  given  to  the 
former  from  the  easy  pacing  of  Lucile  to  the  more  ambi- 
tious aim  of  Glenaveril.  But  perhaps  those  who  have  most 
schooled  themselves  to  see  literary  work  as  it  will  appear  to 
other  times  and  the  next  age  will  prefer  the  lyrics.  The  fact 
that  Lord  Lytton,  with  a  heedlessness  of  what  the  enemy  will 
say,  rather  odd  in  so  accomplished  a  man  of  the  world,  never 
cared  to  take  the  slightest  trouble  to  disguise  any  suggestion 
or  inspiration,  and  the  other  fact  that  his  self-critical  power 
was,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  inferior  to  his  power  of 
composing,  led  to  charges  of  plagiarism.  Such  charges 
are  nearly  always  absurd ;  they  were  in  this  case  stupid. 
Lord  Lytton  had  plenty  of  his  own  which  was  not  in  the 
very  least  borrowed.  Some  occasional  carelessnesses  of  ex- 
pression and  form  excepted,  no  poet  need  be  otherwise  than 
.proud  to  sign  "The  Last  Wish,"  "  A  Love  Letter,"  "  The 
"  Message,"  "  The  Buried  Heart,"  and,  above  all,  "  Fata 
"  Morgana,"  not  to  mention  other  and  later  poems.  The 
chief  things  to  be  urged  against  Lord  Lytton's  verse  were 
a  great  fluency  and  a  sort  of  catholicity  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  interfered  with  individuality. 

Neither,  however,  as  a  politician  nor  as  a  man  of  letters 
could  he  have  caused  the  regret  that  follows  him  not  merely 
from  his  family  and  his  intimate  friends.  The  statesman's 
moan  is  made  or  ever  they  scratch  his  name  on  the  Abbey 
stones;  and  as  for  the  man  of  letters,  men  buy  and  write 
about  his  books  more  than  ever  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
discover  that  he  was  very  much  overrated.  Other  quali- 
fications than  those  which  go  to  protocolling  or  to  paper- 
staining  are  required  to  make  a  man's  loss  personally  felt. 
Some  notes  recognizing  the  personal  attraction  which  Lord 


Lytton  possessed  have  broken  through  the  chorus  of  in- 
adequacy before  referred  to.  In  truth,  he  possessed  it  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  was  singularly  free,  for  a  man  who 
had,  despite  his  various  advantages,  attained  very  high 
position  rather  late  in  life  than  otherwise,  from  what  are 
colloquially  called  "  airs."  He  was  eminently  what  is 
called  in  the  language  which  he  knew  so  well  serviable, 
and  he  exhibited  this  quality  in  various  unexpected  ways. 
There  were  those,  we  believe,  who  held  him  for  a  lazy  man. 
He  may  have  been  so,  but  he  certainly  did  not  show  it  in 
the  way  which  might  have  been  expected.  Diplomats 
who  "  have  the  honour  to  be  "  all  day  long,  men  of  letters 
who  look  on  writing  as  a  means  to  the  expression  of  their 
own  fancies,  or  the  securing  themselves  against  that  un- 
pleasant experience  chronicled  by  the  Laureate,  are  not 
always  or  often  very  liberal  of  gratuitous  and  superero- 
gatory communications.  Lord  Lytton,  like  most  amiable 
persons,  and  unlike  most  unamiable  ones,  was  a  wondrous 
letter- writer.  A  very  few  weeks  before  his  death  a  per- 
son not  intimately  acquainted  with  him  wrote  to  ask  him 
a  question  on  a  point  connected  with  the  first  Lord 
Lytton's  official  career.  Not  merely  decency,  but  courtesy, 
would  have  been  satisfied  by  a  general  answer  of  half  a 
dozen  lines.  Lord  Lytton  took  the  trouble  to  go  into  the 
matter  in  detail,  and  with  reasons,  in  a  letter  of  many 
pages,  thereby  practically  saving  his  correspondent  the 
trouble  of  following  it  up  any  further.  Small  matters  like 
this  best  show  a  disposition.  But  even  they  do  not  show 
sufficiently  the  indefinable  and  extraordinary  personal 
charm  which  distinguished  his  character.  Lord  Lytton 
had,  as  we  have  said,  two  great  opportunities  in  the  last 
quarter  of  his  life,  and  he  used  them  both.  To  the  latter, 
which  was  also  the  lesser,  something  like  justice  has  been 
done  ;  to  the  former,  if  it  has  not  been  done  yet,  it  will  be. 
Foibles  Lord  Lytton  may  have  had  ;  foibles  are,  we  believe, 
not  uncommon  in  the  human  race.  But  he  was  equal  to 
the  greatest  exigencies  of  the  great  occasion  of  his  life,  and 
he  started  an  Indian  policy  which  even  the  dangerous 
imbecility  of  one  of  his  successors  and  the  vacillating 
behaviour  of  parties  at  home  have  not  been  able  to  check  or 
to  countervail. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  time  to  dwell  on  Lord  Lytton's 
private  worth.  Yet  must  this  much  be  said.  With  him 
dies  a  Poet,  a  Romancer,  a  Statesman — an  Ambassador 
who  to  wit  and  humour  added  what  the  Parisians,  whom 
he  loved  and  who  loved  him  so  well,  call  le  trait — a  man 
perfect  alike  in  manner  and  feeling,  and  the  truest,  sin- 
cerest,  and  most  loyal  of  friends.  Indeed,  the  loss  of  him 
to  all  who  knew  him  is  as  irreparable  as  it  is  to  the  world 
of  diplomacy  and  statecraft. 


OUR  POOR  LITTLE  ARMY. 

WE  are  not  unaware  of  the  risk  we  incur  in  declining 
to  say  ditto  to  all  the  sweeping  things  which  are 
being  said  just  now  about  the  British  army.  Official, 
optimist,  credulous,  are  the  most  polite  adjectives  we  have 
to  expect  from  the  well-meaning,  but  rather  excited, 
persons  who  come  out  periodically  to  tell  us  how  bad  that 
army  is  and  how  it  ought  to  be  reformed.  Yet  we  venture 
(to  be  sure,  with  no  acute  sense  of  danger)  to  j)reface  what 
we  have  to  say  of  the  last  of  these  outbreaks  by  the  mention 
of  an  historical  fact  which  is  too  much  overlooked.  It  is 
this — that  during  the  last  thirty  years,  to  go  no  further 
back,  the  British  army  has  proved  itself  better  able  to  deal 
with  the  work  it  has  had  to  do  than  any  other  army,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  German,  which  has  only  been 
tried  twice,  and  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances ;  for  we 
suppose  that  the  military  execution  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
in  1864  will  hardly  be  called  a  trial.  Austria  failed  against 
Prussia  in  1866,  and  Italy  against  Austria.  How  France 
fared  in  1870-71  we  all  remember.  Even  after  provoking 
treason  among  the  Turkish  generals,  Russia  proved  unable 
to  manage  Turkey  without  the  help  of  Roumania.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  managed  some  score  of  military  enterprises, 
often  against  enemies  of  not  contemptible  fighting  qualities.; 
always  against  greatly  superior  numbers  and  under  circum- 
stances ot  great  material  difficulty,  with  pretty  uniform  suc- 
cess. Where  there  has  been  ultimate  failure,  it  has  been  the 
act  of  the  politicians,  and  not  of  the  soldiers.  Where  we 
can  campare  our  own  work  with  that  done  by  foreigners 
in  like  ctn  litions,  as  by  the  Germans  in  East  Alrica  or  the 
French  in  Tunis  and  Tonquin,  we  see  no  reason  to  fear  the 
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comparison.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  be 
equally  good  under  new  and  more  difficult  circumstances. 
Still,  he  who  has  succeeded  may  claim  not  to  be  held 
worthless,  and  those  who  have  failed  are  not  necessarily 
bound  to  succeed  next  time. 

It  is  well  to  remember  this  fact  when  our  army  is 
criticized  in  the  too  common  style  of  sweeping  denuncia- 
tion. Of  this  we  have  lately  had  two  examples,  one  given 
by  "  Vetus,"  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  both 
in  the  Times.  Of  "  Vetus  "  we  shall  say  only  this.  He 
has  attacked  the  "  present  War  Office  machinery,"  and 
asserted  in  very  sweeping  terms,  and  not  without  some 
begging  of  the  question,  that  in  it  "  every  principle  of 
"  sound  administration  is  violated."  Now,  within  the  last 
few  years  we  have  had  a  rearrangement  at  the  War  Office, 
which  was  to  hang  every  herring  by  its  own  head,  and 
yet  here  we  have  all  the  old  complaints  as  loudly  made 
as  ever.  To  believe  that  any  further  shuffling  of  the  cards 
would  save  us  from  a  repetition  three  years  hence  of  all  that 
"  Vetus  "  says  would  be  to  show  a  faculty  for  hope  capable  of 
triumphing  over  the  experience  of  even  a  second  marriage. 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  letters  invite  more  comment.  We 
may  say  at  once  that  they  have  proved  better  than  we  ex- 
pected, judging  from  the  excited  blaring  on  the  horn  by 
which  he  announced  that  he  was  about  to  draw  the  sword. 
There  is  much  in  them  of  that  fluency  and  juvenile  cock- 
sureness  which  are  Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  weaknesses. 
He  has  been  unfairly  attacked,  but  he  has  also  laid  himself 
open  to  some  damaging  criticism  by  a  "  Staff  Officer,"  and 
an  unfriendly  judge  might  point  out  passages  of  down- 
right gabble.  But  we  allow  for  what  should  be  allowed 
for — Mr.  Arnold  Forster  is  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  and  has 
long  been  a  candidate  for  Parliament.  These  letters  must 
certainly  be  allowed  to  contain  several  passages  of  fair  criti- 
cism on  the  defects  of  the  army.  The  youth  and  poor  physique 
of  many  of  the  recruits,  the  bad  effects  of  the  too  common 
and  decidedly  mean  deductions  from  the  soldier's  pay,  the 
absurdity  of  the  system  of  deferred  pay,  the  almost  laugh- 
able disproportion  between  the  number  of  men  and  of 
horses  in  the  cavalry  regiments — these  and  some  other 
blots  are  fairly  pointed  out.  It  is  due  to  the  Arnoldism 
and  Forsterness  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  that  he  produces 
them  all  as  if  he  had  discovered  them  for  himself;  whereas, 
in  truth,  they  have  been  familiar  as  his  glove  to  every  man 
who  has  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
army  for  years  past.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  has 
not  been  quoted  before  a  hundred  times  over  here  and 
elsewhere.  But  again  we  allow  the  allowances,  and  are 
rather  amused  than  angered  by  manifestations  of  that  brisk 
hereditary  belief  that  God  first  made  Arnolds  and  Forsters, 
and  then  made  a  bad  world  for  them  to  put  right.  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  leave  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  genial  conviction,  if  only  he  can  help  to  make 
good  these  known  old  defects.  The  question  is  whether 
the  too  sweeping  energy  of  his  lamentations  will  not  pro- 
voke opposition  which  will  rather  retard  than  promote  the 
excellent  object  he  has  in  view.  When  the  cocksureness  of 
the  critic  makes  him  ridiculous,  even  the  sense  he  has  talked 
is  apt  to  be  rejected.  The  other  side  may  find  a  good  deal  to 
say  in  reply.  It  is,  for  instance,  unintelligent  to  divide  the 
British  army  into  "  at  home  "  and  "  abroad."  There  is  but 
one  British  army,  which  is  either  serving  on  its  masters 
errant  abroad  or  serving  by  waiting  at  home.  If  the  part 
abroad  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  great  coaling  stations 
is  efficient,  it  is  childish  to  use  terms  about  the  whole  army 
which  assert  or  imply  that  it  is  a  sham.  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster  does  not  deny  that  the  part  of  the  army  which  is 
in  India  is  efficient.  As  regards  the  troops  at  home,  the 
complaint  of  the  extreme  youth  of  too  many  of  its  men  is 
well  founded  ;  but  in  this  connexion  also  it  is,  as  the  "  Staff 
"  Officer"  reminded  him,  well  not  to  forget  that  in  peace  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  short-service  armies  of  the  Con- 
tinent must  consist  of  men  of  less  than  a  year's  service. 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster  complains  that  we  propose  to  make 
a  first  line  of  our  reserves  ;  but  this  is  what  Germany  has 
done,  and  others  are  imitating  her  in  doing.  It  is  not  the 
men  with  the  colours,  but  the  men  called  back  to  them,  who 
form  the  real  strength  of  these  armies.  It  cannot  be  wrong 
for  us  to  follow  the  example  of  the  impeccable  Germans. 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster  does  not  believe  that  the  Reserve  will 
prove  trustworthy.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  prophets,  but 
none  the  less  we  are  convinced  that,  unless  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  is  dead — in  which  case  we  are  a  ruined  people — we 
shall  have  the  service  of  the  great  majority  of  the  59,000  men 
of  the  First  Preserve  and  of  the  Miiitia  Reserve.    The  two 


between  them  can  muster  at  least  seventy  thousand  grown> 
men  who  have  been  drilled.    The  regiments  at  home  can 
supply  another  forty  thousand.    At  no  period  in  our  his- 
tory has  England  been  able  to  collect  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  we  do  not  say  this  number  of  men,  which  would  be 
absurd,  but  any  force  bearing  that   proportion   to  the 
armies  of  the  past  which  it  bears  to  the  armies  of  to-day. 
Unless  our  spirit  is  gone,  unless  our  fleet  fails  utterly,  it 
ought  to  be  in  our  power  out  of  this  number  of  men  to 
reinforce  India,  to  stand  on  guard  at  home  as  long  as  therd 
is  any  danger  of  invasion,  and  when  that  is  passed  to  supply 
any  ally  who  gives  us  a  chance  with  a  corps  of  men,  whicr 
is  all  we  have  ever  done  since  the  minority  of  Henry  VI. — ' 
or,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  since  Henry  VIII.  besieger1 
Boulogne.    England  since  the  middle  ages  has  never  mad 
her  influence  felt  by  the  size  of  her  armies,  but  by  her  flee 
her  wealth,  and  her  alliances.  There  is  absolutely  no  reaso 
why  the  arts  which  gained  her  power  should  not  maintai 
it — unless  (we  say  it  once  more ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  ro> 
of  the  matter)  her  spirit  is  dead.    If  it  is,  then  we  are 
lost  people,  and  would  be  even  if  we  had  half  a  million  < 
men,  all  with  ten  years'  service,  all  six  feet  high  and  fort; 
two  inches  round  the  chest,  and  the  drill  of  all  of  the 
were  as  perfect  as  the  disposition  of  Parliamentary  ca 
didates  to  make  all  the  self-advertising  fuss  they  can. 

We  have  not  insisted  on  the  considerations  which  mig 
be  used  against  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  because  we  do  n 
see,  or  have  not  seen,  the  real  evils  which  he  insists  upo 
Our  recruits  are  young  and  puny.    On  that  point  we  shi 
not  wrangle  with  Mr.  Arnold  Forster.    It  matters  n.i 
what  proportion  of  the  recruits  are  over  eighteen  when 
man  can  see  for  himself  that  they  are  very  frequently  under 
sized.     We  are  quite  prepared  to  agree,  and  have  lonj 
maintained,   that   our   one   chance    of    securing  bette 
grown    men   is   to   pay    more.    No  opposition   will  b 
offered  by  us  if  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  bod  system  0 
stoppages,  to  give  the  soldier  a  real  and  not  a  sham  fre 
kit,  and  to  let  him  have  his  deferred  pay  with  the  ret 
of  his  money.    Even  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to  add  to  | 
his  pay,  we  shall  raise  no  protest.    In  this  way,  and  in 
this  only,  can  we  hope,  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  system 
of  free  enlistment,  to  obtain  the  quality  of  recruit  whom 
it  is  most  desirable  to  attract  to  the  army.    But  it  is  quite 
possible  to  maintain  this  much  effectually  without  making 
newspaper-copy  out  of  the  growling  which  may  be  heard 
over  the  after-dinner  pipes  of  experienced  officers.  They 
do  not  believe  it  themselves  when  they  see  it  in  print.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  mere  bad  management  to  launch  into 
that  kind  of  rhetoric,  if  only  because  it  gives  the  official 
opponents  of  all  changes  which  are  sure  to  entail  an  appeal 
to  Parliament  for  a  permanent  addition  to  the  charges  of 
the  country  so  many  opportunities  of  effective  reply  by 
which  their  critic  is  discredited.   Besides,  people  are  getting 
sick  of  this  clamour,  which  renews  itself  periodically  and 
always  in  the  same  terms.    When  a  gentleman  undertakes 
to  speak  of  our  home  army,  he  ought,  too,  to  explain 
for  what  ends  that  army  exists,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
obtained.    This  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  does  not  do.  He 
does,  indeed,  hint  that  other  people  might  supply  the  want, 
and  in  one  place  remarks  that,  if  our  army  organization 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ten  thousand  recruits  a 
year  to  India,  it  is  adequate  to  the  purpose.    This  is 
fairly  effective  journalism  of  the  slapdash  kind.    Put  into 
language  meant  to  express  fact,  and  not  merely  to  produce 
effect,  this  means  that  the  army,  with  all  its  defects,  still 
contrives  to  do  the  holding  and  defending  of  India  and  the 
coaling-stations— which,  we  may  observe,  is  no  small  part 
of  the  work  which  in  any  possible  war  will  be  demanded 
of  the  British  army.    That  this  work  will  be  all  the  better 
done  the  more  completely  the  British  army  is  composed  of 
well-grown  men  is  a  fact  we  have  not  waited  until  now  to 
discover.    Any  rational  proposal  to  facilitate  the  acquiring 
of  such  men  is  entitled  to  hearty  support ;  but  no  good 
will  be  done — rather  the  reverse — by  a  mere  parade  of 
gaudy  advertisement,  and  much  cheap-jack  persuasion  used, 
to  call  attention  to  old  criticisms. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  A  PEER. 

LORD  ROSEBERY,  in  the  title-page  to  his  volume  on 
Pitt,  published  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series  of 
"Twelve  English  Statesmen,"  conceals  his  rank  in  the 
peerage  under  the  colloquial  designation  which  levels  all 
distinctions  between  a  Baron,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Senator 
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of  the  Court  of  Justice,  and  a  Marquess.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  prompted  thereto  by  a  feeling  akin  to  that 
which  led  him  to  decline,  as  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council  of  London,  to  be  "  my  Lorded  "  by  his  colleagues 

'    in  that  municipal  senate.     We  do  not  suppose  that  he 

!  scorns  his  Scotch  earldom  in  comparison  with  his  barony 
of  the  United  Kingdom.    He  has  never,  apparently,  for- 

7,  given  the  cursed  spite  of  fate  which  made  him  a  peer,  when 
it  might  have  made  him  a  commoner,  an  eldest  son  when  it 

a  might  have  made  him  a  younger  son.  He  chides  with 
fortune,  the  guilty  parent  of  his  not  particularly  harmful 

^  deeds,  which  did  not  better  for  his  life  provide  than  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  such  accompaniments  of  the 
rank  as  the  law  and  custom  of  primogeniture  and  entail 
contribute.    The  youthful  Pitt's  infantile  satisfaction  that 

*inhe  was  not  the  eldest  son  because  he  wanted  to  be  in 

.the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  make  speeches  like  papa, 

P°  is  probably,  of  all  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  subject 
to 

In 

^.ai '  lings."  If  Pitt,  instead  of  being  the  Honourable  William 
Pitt,  had  been  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  how  different  the 
^ouiistory  of  England  might  have  been  !    If  Mr.  Gladstone's 
a  istimate  of  Pitt  be  the  true  one,  and  if  the  House  of 
?°  Lords  be  such  a  tomb  of  statesmanship  as  it  is  the  fashion 
in=>;o  represent,  the  history  of  England  would  have  been  the 
suc:>etter  for  Pitt's  translation  to  another  place.    If,  accord- 
™°  ng  to  the  old  Whig  theory,  Pitt's  career  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  with  France  was  mischievous,  and  if 
his  power  to  pursue  it  depended  on  his  being  in  the  House 
°j?  of  Commons,  the  accident  which  made  him  both  come  into 
}  and  leave  the  world  after  his  brother  must  be  considered 


of  his  biography,  the  one  with  which  Lord  Rosebery  is 
most  in  harmonv.    "  Oat  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 


ag calamitous,  and  not,  as  Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  regard  it, 

,  .  a  blessed  freak  of  fortune, 
hr 

^u     One  thing,  perhaps,  we  may  hold  to  be  reasonably 
j  certain.    If  Pitt  had  been  Earl  of  Chatham,  he  would 
l^not  have  lamented  his  fate  in  not  being  the  Honourable 
r  William  Pitt.    He  would  have  accepted  his  lot  as  cheer- 
l  fully  as  he  accepted  his  younger  son's  portion  of  300Z.  a 
v  year,  and  the  prospect  of  laying  down  the  Premiership  and 
v  going  the  Northern  Circuit  bluebag  in  hand.    Let  Lord 
jj  Rosebery  pluck  up  heart.    It  might  be  better  to  be  only 
the  Honourable  Archibald  Primrose.    It  may  be  annoy - 
a  ing  to  be  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.    But  things  might  surely 
have  been  worse.    He  might  have  been  a  Scotch  peer  only, 
^   with  not  much  chance  as  a  Liberal  politician  of  becoming  a 
representative  peer,  and  thus  excluded  from  both  Houses. 
How  dreadful  this  would  have  been  !    It  is  scarcely  bearable 
(    in  contemplation.    To  be  a  younger  son  might  be  all  very 
well ;  but  to  be,  as,  if  we  are  to  reconstitute  family  stems, 
is  conceivable,  a  younger  son's  younger  son,  and  beyond 
the  sphere  of  Parliamentary  life  altogether,  would  have 
\   been  worse.    The  hereditary  system  and  the  rule  of  primo- 
geniture have  placed  Lord  Rosebery  where  he  is.  They 
have  given  him  immense  advantages  over  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
To  take  all  this  from  chance,  though  we  admit  that  he  cannot 
help  taking  it,  and  then  suddenly  to  turn  round  upon  it 
because  it  does  not  give  him  something  else,  seems  to  us  to 
be  an  extreme  case  of  quarrelling  with  the  crumpled  rose- 
leaf.   Lord  Rosebery  has  a  reasonable  hope  of  being  some 
day  or  other  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords.    But  he  wants  to  be  Prime  Minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    If  he  were  there,  there  would  certainly  be 
no  difficulty  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor.    The  young 
man  whom  Mr.  Browning  saw  in  the  Morgue,  and  who,  as 
the  poet  conjectured,  would  have  the  Tuileries  for  toy,  and 
could  not,  so  he  broke  his  heart,  did  not  give  an  example 
to  be  followed.    Even  the  baby  Pitt,  though  his  judgment 
coincided  with  that  of  the  mature  Lord  Rosebery,  yet  ex- 
pressed acquiescence  in  his  fortune.    Let  Lord  Rosebery, 
in  the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  rank  and  wealth, 
cultivate  the  temper  enjoined  by  his  catechism.    It  surety 
must  be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  him  to  be  relieved  fi/in 
servitude  to  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
subscribing  to  the  Newcastle  confession  of  faith.  When 
Lord  Rosebery  observes  the  performances  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  the  pious  thanksgiving  must  sometimes  tremble 
on  his  lips :— "  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
"  system  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  goes  Archibald,  Earl 
"  of  Rosebery." 

Lord  Rosebery  thinks  that  the  removal  of  Pitt  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  premature  death  of  his  elder 
brother  "  would  have  been  as  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
"  in  the  middle  of  the  Peninsular  War  had  been  transferred 


"  by  the  operation  of  constitutional  law  to  the  govern- 
"  ment  of  Chelsea  Hospital."  He  considers  it  hard  that 
"  default  in  the  possession  of  an  elder  brother  "  should  be 
liable  to  this  punishment ;  and  that  a  great  career  should 
be  liable  to  be  blighted  by  the  accident  of  an  accident.  On 
the  Whig  theory  of  Pitt's  conduct,  during  more  than  half 
of  his  political  life,  his  political  extinction  would  have  been 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened.  In  any  case,  it 
is  possible  that  the  premature  death  of  PiTr's  elder 
brother  would  have  prevented  the  premature  death 
of  Pitt  himself.  He  was  killed  by  nearly  twenty  years' 
Premiership  out  of  five  and  twenty  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  seems  to  us  absurd  to  say  that  Pitt  could 
not  have  directed  public  policy  perhaps  even  more  success- 
fully, because  with  less  strain  upon  his  energies,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
would  not  have  been  as  great  a  Parliamentary  figure ;  but 
he  might  have  been  as  great  a  statesman.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  not  been  extinguished,  nor  his  great  career  blighted, 
because  of  the  premature  death  of  his  elder  brother ;  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  influence  in  the  country  was  as  great 
after  he  took  his  earldom  as  before.  The  late  Lord  Derby's 
undisputed  ascendency  in  the  Conservative  party  dated 
after  his  entrance  into  the  House  of  Lords. 

To  a  combative  energetic  temperament,  delighting  in  de- 
bate and  contention,  the  House  of  Commons,  during  certain 
years  of  political  life,  may  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
statesmen  of  great  political  wisdom  and  administrative 
capacity  well  fitted  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
better  suited  to  the  quiet  air  of  the  House  of  Lords  than 
to  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Since  Walpole's  appointment  the  Premiership  has  been 
filled,  if  we  have  reckoned  rightly,  twenty-five  times  by 
peers,  and  nineteen  times  by  commoners ;  but  the  balance 
of  political  eminence  is  distributed  pretty  evenly  between 
them,  especially  in  the  later  period.  Lord  Shelburne 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  scarcely  balances 
the  great  names  of  Walpole  and  the  younger  Pitt. 
The  elder  Pitt  may  pair  off  with  the  first  Earl  of 
Chatham,  if  we  consider  him  as  having  been  Prime  Minister 
in  the  Administrations  in  which  Newcastle  and  Grafton 
held  the  Treasury,  Lord  John  Russell  with  Earl  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  For  the  rest, 
during  the  nineteenth  century  the  names  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Derby,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury  are  not  unequally  matched  with  those  of 
Canning,  Peel,  Palmerston,  and  Gladstone.  Perhaps  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  opportunities  of  the  two  Houses 
is  expressed  if  it  is  said  that  a  great  party  leader  has  his 
most  suitable  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  a 
sagacious  and  far-seeing  statesman  and  a  skilful  adminis- 
trator will  do  his  work  better  if  he  be  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  now  that  the  work  of  party  leadership  is  so 
largely  done  out  of  doors,  the  advantage  of  the  House  of 
Commons  even  in  this  respect  is  not  as  great  as  it  was. 


THE  NEWEST  GOSCHENS. 

WHEN  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appeared 
before  the  magistrates,  at  Bath,  and  solemnly  de- 
posed that  he  had  not  authorized  an  Inspector  of  Work- 
house Schools  "  to  consolidate  the  enormous  local  indebted- 
"  ness  of  the  country  by  the  creation  of  a  stock  called  Local 
"  Loans,"  the  people  of  Somersetshire  saw  him  in  what 
must  have  been  to  some  of  them  a  new  light.  That  wise 
men  come  from  the  East  is  illustrated  by  Holy  Writ,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  emphatic  testimony  of  a  judge  who 
had  recently  returned  from  the  Western  Circuit.  But  not 
even  that  famous  story  of  the  Cornish  jury,  which,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  reproduced  on  paper,  Mr.  Lang  has  incor- 
porated in  his  Life  of  Sir  Stafford  JVorthcote,  is  wilder,  or 
less  intrinsically  probable,  than  the  roguery  of  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  and  the  folly  of  his  victims.  Clutterbuck's 
exposure  will  not  have  the  slightest  effect.  Twenty  per 
cent,  is  irresistible,  and  almost  any  swindler  can  line  his 
pockets  by  merely  offering  it.  Clutterbuck  was  a  clergy- 
man, with  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  good  posi- 
tion in  the  employment  of  the  State.  It  is  melancholy, 
but  it  is  true,  that,  given  a  few  superficial  advantages  of 
this  kind,  a  man  may  make  his  fellow-creatures  believe 
almost  anything.  Clutterbuck's  letter,  which  was  read 
in  court,  would  have  struck  any  man  of  business,  or 
of  the  world,  as  an  emanation  from  Bedlam  or  Colney 
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Hatch.  But  Clutterbuck  knew  what  he  was  about, 
if  his  friends  did  not.  He  did  not  address  himself  to 
men  of  business.  He  wrote  to  brother  clergymen,  school- 
masters, doctors,  architects,  and  ladies.  To  them  he  said 
that  Mr.  Goschen  had  refused  "  to  salt  Capel  Court,"  and 
in  view  of  that  operation  had  entrusted  an  Inspector  of 
Workhouse  Schools  with  salt  for  the  tails  of  Somersetshire 
birds.  The  "payment  of  a  phenomenal  interest"  was  per- 
mitted for  a  limited  time,  and  very  limited  the  time  must 
have  proved.  Unfortunately  it  lasted  long  enough  to  pro- 
vide Clutterbuck  with  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  for  the 
purpose  of  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Clutterbuck 
was  not  only  a  knave,  but  a  hypocritical  knave.  While 
pledging  his  dupes,  as  he  declared  that  he  was  pledged  him- 
self, to  the  strictest  secrecy,  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
acting  on  the  principle  that  we  should  all  do  good  to  one 
another.  With  malignant  duplicity  he  singled  out  people 
who  had  been  kind  to  his  family,  and  professed  that  he  was 
anxious  to  repay  them  for  their  services  by  putting  them 
up  to  a  good  thing.  What  he  really  wanted  was  to  rob 
them  of  their  hard-earned  savings,  and  squander  the  money 
on  his  own  secret  "  bucket-shop." 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  all  such  crimes  as  Clutter- 
buck's  lies  in  getting  the  victims  to  expose  their  own  silli- 
ness in  the  witness-box,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  reluctance 
encourages  scoundrels  to  trade  upon  the  shame  as  well  as 
the  fears  of  their  neighbours.    It  is  the  more  necessary 
that  when  a  conviction  has  been  secured  an  exemplary 
sentence  should  follow,  and  we  cannot  help  regretting  the 
misplaced  leniency  of  Mr.  Justice  Cave.    When  Parliament 
last  Session  wisely  reduced  the  shortest  term  of  penal  servi- 
tude from  five  years  to  three,  it  was  certainly  not  to  meet 
cases  of  cruel  and  deliberate  fraud,  complicated  and  aggra- 
vated by  gross  breach  of  trust.    Four  years'  penal  servitude 
is  an  irksome  and  ignominious  punishment  for  a  man  of 
education  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  life.    But  it 
does  not  impress  the  imagination  as  a  longer  period  of 
discipline  would,  and  it  contrasts  disagreeably  with  penal- 
ties inflicted  upon  simpler  and  coarser  forms  of  wrong- 
doing.   Clutterbuck  was  engaged  in  systematic  robbery 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  he  only  stopped  at  last  because  he 
was  found  out.  His  salary  was  six  hundred  a  year,  with  a  tra- 
velling allowance,  which  must  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient, of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.    Besides  keeping 
a  "  bucket-shop "  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  he  speculated 
independently  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands,  and  he 
lost  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  on  the  Turf.  He 
brought  the  Master  of  the  Dorchester  Workhouse,  a  servant 
of  the  same  department  as  himself,  to  utter  ruin,  and  ob- 
tained from  another  functionary  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  no  less  than  five  thousand  pounds.    He  made  away 
with  seven  thousand  pounds  in  eighteen  months,  and  it  was 
an  essential  part  of  his  iniquities  that  he  traded  on  his 
official  status.    Mr.  Justice  Cave   himself  described  the 
offence  as  among  the  most  serious  he  had  ever  known. 
But  the  judge's  acts  do  not  tally  with  his  words.    Many  a 
man  has  been  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life  in 
respect  of  conduct  no  whit  more  heinous  than  Clutter- 
buck's.    We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  several  times  of 
late  upon  the  strange  inequality  of  criminal  sentences.  The 
subject  is  an  old  one,  and  a  practical  remedy  is  not  easy  to 
find.    There  used  to  be  a  judicial  rule  that  a  postman  who 
stole  letters  should  never  receive  less  than  five  years'  penal 
servitude.     But  some  judges  have    refused  to  recognize 
it,  and  perhaps  penal  chaos  was  never  more  chaotic  than  it 
is  now. 


FRENCH  FREEDOM. 

ONLY  a  very  small  society  of  unreasoning  partisans  will, 
we  imagine,  be  found  to  deny  that  Mgr.  Gouthe 
■Soulard,  Archbishop  of  Aix,  is  a  most  injudicious  man. 
It  was  unwise  in  him  to  write  an  angry  and  rather  abusive 
answer  to  a  harmless,  though  somewhat  fussy,  circular  from 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship.  Then,  too,  it 
<lid  not  become  his  character  and  rank  to  seize  upon  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  Government  prosecution 
to  talk  and  behave  much  in  the  style  of  a  journalist  who 
sees  in  a  press  trial  an  opening  for  an  advertisement.  The 
rule  that  a  bishop  should  be  no  striker  does  not  make  it 
bis  duty  to  take  all  attacks  on  his  Church  lying  down  ;  but 
if  Mgr.  Gouthe  Soulard  had  remembered  its  spirit,  he 
would,  we  think,  have  abstained  from  calling  M.  Fallieres 
a  Ireemason  (in  the  Roman  Catholic  vocabulary  a  term  of 
abuse)  and  instrument  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Satan. 


There  was  less  of  paternal  chastisement  than  of  mere  scold- 
ing in  these  heated  expressions.  Paternal  chastisement 
should  not  be  administered  with  a  too  carnal  anger,  but 
with  an  austere  tenderness,  seeing  that  its  object  is  the 
amendment  of  the  children  of  the  Church.  But,  although 
the  Archbishop  has  been  wanting  in  the  meekness  proper 
to  his  sacred  character,  and  not  inconsistent  with  a  due 
firmness,  the  Government  rather  more  than  put  itself  on 
a  level  with  him  when  it  decided  to  prosecute  him.  No 
doubt  there  are  times  when  a  Government  cannot  afford  to 
pass  over  mutinous  talk,  and  in  conceivable  circumstances 
a  scolding  letter  from  an  Archbishop  might  serve  as  a 
provocation  to  disorder.  It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  say 
that  this  is  the  case  in  France  to-day.  If  M.  Fallieres 
has  quietly  allowed  the  Archbishop  to  unpack  his  heart 
with  strong  expressions  about  "  sad  and  odious  miscon- 
"  structions,"  "hatred  in  your  heart,"  "Freemasonry,"  and 
the  "  eldest  daughter  of  Satan,"  the  French  Republic  would 
be  as  strong  as  it  is — and  Mgr.  Gouthe  Soulard  would 
be  a  much  less  conspicuous  person. 

The  sober  truth  of  the  whole  story  is  that  the  prose- 
cution was  undertaken  simply  to  please  the  Radicals.  If 
the  Ministry  of  M.  de  Freycinet  had  not  been  in  some 
danger  from  the  attacks  of  M.  Clemenceau,  the  Archbishop 
would  have  been  left  to  scold  at  his  ease.    But  the  Radicals 
were  stirring  again,  and  everybody  knows  that  nothing  has 
a  more  soothing  effect  on  them  than  a  little  bishop-baiting. 
Mgr.  Gouthe  Soulard  gave  the  Cabinet  a  chance.  The 
circular  of  which  he  complained  mayhave  been  unnecessary, 
but  it  was  ridiculous  to  call  it  an  insult  to  the  Church.  M. 
Fallieres  in  civil  official  terms  asked  the  bishops  to  abstain 
from  participation  in  large  miscellaneous  pilgrimages  to  Rome 
which  might  so  easily  lead  to  a  succession  of  such  incidents 
as  happened  in  the  Pantheon.    All  the  other  bishops  an- 
swered it  in  a  colourless  official  way.    Mgr.  d'Aix  alone 
thought  fit  to  pose  as  a  martyr,  and  to  write  a  letter  in 
which,  in  addition  to  expressions  of  the  kind  we  have  already 
quoted,  he  accused  M.  Fallieres  of  sacrificing  the  honour 
of  France.    For  this  he  was  prosecuted  under  the  Penal 
Code  for  outrage  on  the  "  delicacy  and   dignity "  of  M. 
Fallieres.    The  article  of  the  Penal  Code  under  which  he 
was  proceeded  against  makes  anybody  guilty  of  this  shock- 
ing offence   liable  to  from  fifteen  days   to  two  years' 
imprisonment.    If  it  were  generally  enforced,  the  French 
Government  would  soon  have  its  hands  full  of  press  prose- 
cutions.    There  is  not  a  single  expression  used  by  the 
Archbishop  which  has  not  been  employed  or  surpassed  a 
dozen  times  over  by  Opposition  newspapers.    The  delicacy 
and  dignity  of  M.  Fallieres  have  endured  all  these  out- 
rages with  tranquillity.    They  only  become  sensitive  when 
a  milder  version  of  the  abuse  is  heard  from  an  Arch- 
bishop. In  face  of  that  fact,  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  Freycinet 
has  no  cause  to  complain  if  it  is  accused  of  enjoying  the 
whopping  of  a  churchman.    From  the  fact  that  some  care 
and  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  were  exercised  in  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  Archbishop  before  a  jury,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Cabinet  was  not  very  confident  about  the 
results  of  its  prosecution.    The  Court  of  Appeal  in  Paris 
was  to  be  better  trusted  to  decide  with  a  useful  regard  to 
the  letter.    It  has  sentenced  the  Archbishop  to  a  fine  of 
3,000  francs  and  is  said  to  be  going  to  honour  Liberty  yet 
further  by  prosecuting  anybody  who  subscribes  to  pay  it. 
120?.  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  calling 
M.  Fallieres   a   Freemason  and  minion  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Satan,  but  Mgr.  Gouthe  Soulard  can  fairly 
boast  that  they  did  not  dare  to  send  him  to  prison.  The 
trial  gave  him  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage,  to  again  accuse  M.  Fallieres  of  want  of 
patriotism  and  proper  regard  for  the  dignity  of  France. 
Some  of  his  critics  have  rebuked  the  Archbishop  for  taking 
a,  too  declamatory  and  popular  tone.    So  far  as  the  form  of 
his  defence  goes,  they  are  right ;  but  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  good  sense  and  the  real  dignity  of  the  politicians 
who  gave  him  the  chance  to  play  this  excellent  card  1  The 
Journal  des  JJebats  may  be  right  in  describing  the  squabble 
in  Louis  Philippe's  words,  as  a  "  querelle  de  cuistre  et  de 
"  bedeau."     But  when  the  cuistre  is  Minister,  and  he 
punishes  the  bedeau  for  acts  which  are  not  punished  in 
others,  it  is  competent  to  anybody  to  call  this  persecution. 
It  is  correct  enough  to  select  one  individual  offender,  and 
make  an  example  of  him  ;  but  when  the  example  is  always 
made  from  one  class,  that  class  has  a  right  to  consider  itself 
singled  out  for  attack. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  CONFERENCE. 

THE  report  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  to  make  a  new 
and  important  "  statement  of  policy  "  at  Birmingham 
originated,  no  doubt,  with  one  or  other  of  those  ingenious 
gentlemen  who  transmit  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces 
so  many  political  secrets  which  are  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  best  informed  Londoners.  Why  it  should  be  supposed 
that  "  new  statements  of  policy  "  can  be  produced  to  order, 
or  what  particular  new  statement  of  policy  the  time  is  sup- 
posed to  call  for  from  the  leader  of  a  Conservative  party, 
the  ingenious  gentleman  aforesaid  must  be  left  to  explain. 
Those  whose  business  is  the  humbler  one  of  commenting 
after  the  event  on  political  occurrences  which  actually  occur 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  help  him.  They  will  be  apt  to  think 
that  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues,  haviDg  already 
foreshadowed  enough  schemes  of  Ministerial  legislation  to 
occupy  the  Government  for  the  whole  of  the  next  Session, 
or,  indeed,  till  the  end  of  the  septennial  period,  would 
not  do  well  to  enter  into  unequal  competition  with  the 
Newcastle  programme  by  going  further.  Consequently 
they  will  neither  be  disappointed  nor  even  in  the  smallest 
degree  surprised  to  find  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  of  Tuesday  last  to  the  National  Union  of  Con- 
servative Associations  was  almost  wholly  of  a  critical, 
and  not  of  what  is  called — though  there  is  often  some 
doubt  as  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  word — a  "  constructive  " 
kind.  As  criticism  it  was  excellent — an  admirable  speci- 
men of  the  speaker's  best  manner,  and  with  all  its  fulness 
of  illustration  and  pungency  of  satire,  direct  and  plain 
enough  to  reach  any  mind  which  may  be  found  in  com- 
pany with  the  appetites  now  exclusively  appealed  to  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Indeed,  if  there  is  only  that  amount  of 
understanding  which  is  necessary  to  cater  intelligently  for 
the  gratification  of  the  said  appetites,  the  electors  to  whom 
the  promises  of  the  Newcastle  programme  were  specially 
addressed  should  be  able  to  see  that  they  are  being  fooled. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  once  more  pointed  out  to  them  what 
must  be  the  inevitable  course  of  events  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment if  the  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  policy  is  revived,  and 
how  impotent  are  all  the  menaces  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
thinks  to  avert  the  consequences  of  that  revival.  To  those,  on 
the  other  hand — a  miserably  attenuated  and  now  almost 
vanishing  minority  on  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel — 
who  desire  that  Home  Rule  should  have  precedence  if  the 
Gladstonians  can  manage  to  win  the  next  election,  we  can 
recommend  no  better  reading  than  the  last  quarter  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  speech,  with  its  uncomfortably  graphic  picture 
of  the  sacerdotal  regime  to  which  Ireland  is  to  be  handed 
over  by  the  traditional  "toasters"  of  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberty  All  over  the  World. 

It  is  natural  to  compare  the  utterances  of  a  party  leader 
on  this  occasion  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  of 
political  Associations  which  is  concurrently  proceeding, 
though  the  effect  is  not  always  one  of  complete  harmony. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  are  certain  points  of  coincidence 
worth  notice.  The  sole  exception  to  the  critical  tenor  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  Tuesday  speech  is  to  be  found  in  his 
reference  to  the  peasantry  and  the  land  ;  and  it  was  on  this 
subject  that  the  Conference  on  the  following  day  held 
animated  debate,  resulting  in  conclusions  of  a  well-meant, 
but  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  a  very  well-defined 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prime  Minister  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  devote  any  part  of  his  speech  to  the 
matter  of  Irish  Local  Government  schemes,  while  the 
Conservative  Union  were  so  unwilling  to  bestow  any  of 
tbeir  attention  upon  it,  that  a  resolution  approving  of  it 
only  escaped  defeat  through  the  loophole  of  the  "  previous 
"  question."  For  our  own  part  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  much  impartiality  between  the  two  sections  of  the  party. 
We  have  already  more  than  once  avowed  our  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  policy  of  establishing  Nationalist  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland ;  but  we  at  the  same  time  entertain  an  equally 
strong  suspicion  that  many  of  those  "  Conservatives  "  who 
take  the  most  active  part  in  resisting  it,  only  do  so  because 
they  are  anxious  to  try  experiments  of  a  no  less  mis- 
chievous character  in  England.  The  proposal  to  hand  over 
the  Irish  counties  to  men  like  the  Cork  and  Limerick 
Boards  of  Guardians  is  objectionable,  not  because  it  would 
give  us  another  "  Irish  session,"  but  because  it  would  en- 
danger the  Union ;  and  it  should  be  laid  aside  in  favour 
only  of  such  minor  legislative  engagements  as  require  to 
be  disposed  of  before  the  death  of  the  present  Parliament, 
and  not  to  make  room  for  an  attempt,  at  the  instigation 
of  Conservative  wire-pullers,  to  "  go  one  better  "  than  Mr. 


Gladstone's  latest  electoral  bribe.  Lord  Salisbury's  obser- 
vations on  the  question  of  "  riveting  the  peasant  to  the 
"  soil "  were  open  in  themselves  to  no  reasonable  objection  ; 
though  when  we  compare  them  with  the  half-dozen  con- 
temptuous sentences  in  which  he  administered  so  just  a 
rebuke  to  Mr.  Morley's  disingenuous  rhetorical  flourish 
about  the  land  which  once  grew  wheat  and  now  grows 
nettles,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Prime  Minister  must 
find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  his  hopes  with  his  con- 
victions. Still  hopes  are  things  with  which  it  would, 
indeed,  be  ungracious  to  quarrel.  They  should  be  treated 
as  we  treat  Indian  divinities  —  that  is  to  say,  with 
proper  respect,  but  with  steady  determination  not  to  allow 
them  to  receive  the  tribute  of  living  sacrifices.  Nor  is 
there  anything,  we  admit,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  language  to 
indicate  that  the  perhaps  visionary  scheme  of  renewing  the 
vitality  of  an  expiring  class  would  be  pursued  by  him 
at  the  cost  of  principles  which  form  in  themselves  the 
life-blood  of  the  entire  community.  He  deeply  regrets,  he 
says,  that  the  yeomanry  tend  to  disappear;  he  thinks  it 
desirable  that  an  experiment  should  be  made  for  their 
preservation,  and  he  adds  that,  "  if,  by  any  use  of  the  public 
"  credit,  we  are  able  to  increase  the  number  of  small  pro- 
"  prietors  in  this  country,"  he  would  think  it  to  be  an  enor- 
mous gain,  "  in  the  first  place,  to  the  nation  itself,  and  in 
"  the  next,  to  the  Conservative  party."  But  he  scrupu- 
lously refrained  from  any  predictions  as  to  the  prospects  of 
such  a  scheme,  which  he  rightly  describes  as  a  "  question 
"  of  experiment,"  and  he  admits  that,  if  economical  laws 
should  prove  to  be  opposed  to  it,  "  no  efforts  which  the 
"  Legislature  can  make  will  avail  to  prevent  these  laws  from 
"  operating,  or  to  promote  the  object  which  we  have  in 
"  view." 

Subject  to  such  observat  ions  as  this,  there  is  nothing,  of 
course,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  language  to  alarm  even  the 
most  pronounced  timidity  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  justify  extravagant  speculations  on  a  forth- 
coming Ashbourne  Act  for  England — speculations  which 
ignore  (among  many  other  important  things)  the  not 
wholly  unimportant  fact  that,  though  there  are  doubtless 
English  landlords  willing  to  sell  farms,  it  might  not  be 
quite  so  easy  to  find  English  farmers  willing  to  buy.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  resolution  so  heartily  adopted  by 
the  Conference  to  justify  the  notion  that  even  the  local  party 
managers  have  been  bitten  by  the  idea  of  a  great  peasant 
proprietary  scheme.  Their  one  project  is  a  different  and 
a  very  much  milder  one — -so  much  milder,  in  fact,  that 
one  fails  to  see  how  the  proposed  remedy  will  be  sure  of 
reaching  the  end  at  all.  The  proposal,  said  to  have  been 
"  carried  with  virtual  unanimity,"  that  local  authorities 
should  be  assisted  by  loans  from  the  Government  bearing 
interest  at  2  J  per  cent.,  "  to  buy  land,  not  compulsorily, 
"  and  sell  it  to  any  person  at  so  much  down  and  a  gradual 
"  repayment  of  the  purchase-money  duriEg  succeeding 
"  years,"  has,  in  form  at  any  rate,  no  apparent  connexion 
with  the  re-establishment  of  a  yeoman  class.  If  "  any 
"  person "  is  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  land  on  these 
conditions,  a  capital  opportunity  will  be  presented  to 
retired  nien  of  business  to  become  small  landowners 
on  easy  terms ;  but  the  Conference,  we  presume,  are 
not  particularly  desirous  of  providing  this  class  of  the 
community  with  any  such  facilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  genuine  yeoman  purchasers  for 
the  land,  before  the  local  authorities  have  acquired  it, 
and  the  inexpediency  of  allowing  those  authorities  to 
acquire  it  on  the  mere  speculation  of  obtaining  such  pur- 
chasers afterwards,  constitute  obvious  objections  to  the  pro- 
posal. Its  adoption,  however,  is  a  more  harmless  piece  of 
work  than  the  declaration  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Empire  Trade  League — -a  project  which  appears  to 
us  to  combine  all  the  mischiefs  of  Protection  with  a  wholly 
inadequate  and  ill-assured  measure  of  its  advantages,  and 
to  which  the  Prime  Minister  may  or  may  not  have  in- 
tended to  make  reproving  reference  in  his  remarks  on  the 
economical  errors  of  foreign  statesmen  and  their  possible 
effects,  in  his  speech  at  the  Unionist  luncheon,  on  Wednes- 
day last. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  the  week's  proceed- 
ings was  the  presence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  last 
mentioned  entertainment  and  his  utterances  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  exchange  of  civilities  between  the  distinguished! 
Liberal  Unionist  and  the  Prime  Minister  is,  of  course,, 
shocking  to  the  party  who  have  complacently  witnessed! 
the  spectacle  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  conspirators  locked  in 
the  embrace  of  their  venerable  gaoler,  and  they  naturally 
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wonder  that  such  things  can  be.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  how- 
ever, has  always  refused  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  and  last 
Wednesday  his  display7  of  impenitence  was  actually  appall- 
ing. Even  after  the  rupture  with  his  old  associates  had 
taken  place,  he  had  looked  forward,  he  said,  to  a  speedy 
reunion.  But  since  then  the  gulf  has  deepened  and  widened, 
and  now  he  adds,  "  I  neither  look  for  nor  desire  reunion." 
The  Gladstonians,  with  that  quivering  of  the  lips  and  pas- 
sionate tremor  of  the  voice  which,  as  we  know,  are  with 
them  the  outward  signs  of  a  proud  indifference,  have 
hastened  to  reply  that  they  are  quite  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
mind.  They,  too,  neither  look  for  nor  desire  re-union ; 
they  would  not  indeed  consent  to  it  "  if  he  wished  it  ever  so." 
They  repudiate  him,  they  cast  him  off ;  they  desire  never  to 
hear  his  name  mentioned  again.  And  they  will  mention  it 
again  themselves  to-morrow  and  the  next  day  and  the  day 
after.  Nor  will  they  ever  be  able  to  discuss  the  Home 
Rule  question,  or  the  split  in  the  Liberal  party,  without 
instantly  dragging  in  the  name  of  the  man  whose  defection 
they  regard  with  absolute  composure,  and  upon  whom  and 
whose  proceedings  they  disdain  to  bestow  a  moment's 
thought. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTION. 

THE  result  of  Thursday's  voting  for  the  London  School 
Board  is  not  known  as  we  go  to  press.  One  thing, 
however,  is  known,  and  it  is  instructive.  There  was  a 
complete  absence  of  excitement  at  the  polling  places.  With 
few  exceptions,  in  fact,  they  were  exposed  all  day  to 
"  rushes  of  one"  at  intervals.  Even  in  the  morning,  when 
the  ratepayer  prefers  to  do  his  voting,  while  fresh  and  on 
his  way  to  his  office  or  other  place  of  work,  some  of  them 
were  as  often  quite  empty  as  not,  and  were  never  full.  Of 
the  dozen  hutches  of  newly-sawn,  and  therefore  fragrant, 
wood  provided  to  hide  the  ratepayer  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  one  or  two  might  be  occupied  at  a  time,  but 
not  more.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  Londoner 
retains  much  of  the  "  don't-care-a-damnativeness "  for 
which  he  has  always  been  famous.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  tranquillity  of  his  is  known  to  our  readers 
by  this  time.  If,  as  is  not  improbable,  it  is  to  leave  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  not  much  affected,  there  is  just  a 
possibility  that  the  promises  of  reduction  in  expenditure 
which  Mr.  Lyulpii  Stanley  found  it  wise  to  begin  giving 
at  the  last  moment  may  be  kept.  If  it  is  a  victory  for  the 
Progressists,  won  by  a  narrow  majority,  and  made  possible 
by  the  apathy  of  the  mass  of  voters,  the  ratepayer  will 
deserve  that  rate  of  15.  6d.  in  the  pound  which  he  will 
most  assuredly  be  soon  called  upon  to  pay. 

The  decision  of  the  London  ratepayers  has  not  been 
made  without  ample  previous  instruction  and  warning. 
Without  goiDg  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
they  could  have  found  enough  and  to  spare  to  enlighten 
them  as  to  the  real  question.  Perhaps  the  persistency  and 
malignity  of  the  personal  attacks  on  Mr.  Isaacs  illustrate 
as  well  as  anything  the  spirit  of  the  party  which,  in  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair's  pleasing  phrase,  believes  in  the  working- 
man.  Mr.  Isaacs  became  tenant  of  the  Gillespie  Street 
Schools.  One  regulation  of  the  School  Board  forbids  the 
letting  of  the  buildings  to  more  than  one  tenant,  and 
another  forbids  the  use  of  the  school  on  Sunday  evening. 
Nevertheless,  the  Board  let  the  school  on  Sunday  evening  to  a 
Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Isaacs  insisted  on  his  rights  as  sole 
tenant,  and  was  supported  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Works 
Committee.  Most  people,  we  imagine,  will  be  of  opinion 
that  to  make  an  agreement  with  A  as  sole  tenant  subject  to 
the  restriction  that  the  building  rented  by  him  shall  not  be 
used  at  all  during  certain  hours,  and  then  to  revoke  that 
restriction  for  the  benefit  of  B,  is  a  manoeuvre  worthy  of  a 
pettifogging  attorney.  It  is  at  least  a  tolerably  clear  proof 
of  the  Board's  ideas  of  business  management  and  fidelity 
to  the  spirit  of  its  promises.  Then  Mr.  Justice  Denman's 
judgment  in  the  School  Board  for  London  v.  Johnson 
ought  to  have  received  the  most  careful  attention  of 
the  ratepayers.  The  Board  has  been  defeated  in  its 
effort  to  recover  from  a  firm  of  contractors  who  did  part 
of  its  building  work.  On  this  there  has,  strange  to 
say,  been  something  like  jubilation  in  the  "Progressist 
"  camp."  It  has  actually  been  seriously  argued  that  Mr. 
J ustice  Denman's  judgment  disposes  of  the  charge  that  the 
work  clone  for  the  School  Board  has  been  bad.  But  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  denies  the  Board  the  remedy  it 
asked  for  on  the  ground  that  its  supervision  was  so  careless 
and  its  specifications  so  ill  drawn  that  the  bad  work  was 


inevitable.  This,  obviously,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  is, 
indeed,  an  excellent  reason  for  making  the  Board  elected 
on  Thursday  as  little  as  possible  like  the  other.  The  issue 
has  been  forcibly  put  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Diggle  on  various  occasions  within  the 
last  week ;  but  the  speech  which  should  be  by  far  the  best 
and  most  persuasive  harangue  has  been  made  by  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair.  If  he  could  not  persuade  the  lazy  ratepayer 
to  cast  his  vote,  nobody  could.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  has 
shown,  as  we  had  the  pleasure  lately  to  point  out, 
that  he  can  withstand  to  their  faces  the  flatterers  of 
the  working  class  when  they  threaten  to  lay  sacri- 
legious hands  on  his  own  particular  ark  of  the  covenant. 
When  he  then  is  heard  talking  Progressist  nonsense, 
the  ratepayer  may  guess  what  he  has  to  expect  from  the 
less  rational  of  his  opponents.  Now  this  is  what  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  did.  He  called  the  opponents  of  the  "  Progressists  " 
"  know-nothings."  The  Know-nothings  we  remember  de- 
sired to  exclude  the  Irish  boss  from  American  politics,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  the  London  ratepayer  who  desires  to 
do  a  similar  thing  is  guilty  of  any  sin.  But  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  impression,  but  to 
repeat  the  old  nonsense  about  the  dislike  of  his  opponents 
to  all  knowledge.  Then  he  appealed  on  behalf  of  the  "  Pro- 
"  gressists"  to  the  voter  on  the  ground  that  they  "believe 
"  in  the  working  class."  To  believe  in  the  working  class  is 
apparently  to  believe  in  the  justice  of  unlimited  taxation  of 
any  other  class  for  their  benefit.  It  is  right  to  point  out 
to  him  that  a  legislative  eight  hours  day  is  a  delusion,  but 
a  wicked  selfishness  to  ask  why  he  should  be  held  entitled 
to  have  his  children  trained  for  arts  and  professions  at  the 
public  expense. 


BREACH  OF  DUTY  AND  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

THE  Law  Reports  of  the  present  week  have  been  un- 
usually full  of  curious  and  interesting  cases.  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  has  removed  from  society — it  may  be  for 
years  and  it  may  be  for  ever — as  loathsome  a  scoundrel  as 
could  infest  a  civilized  country.  The  "  king  of  the  black- 
"  mailers,"  as  this  creature  was  called,  made  his  living 
partly  by  forgery,  partly  by  threatening  letters,  and  partly 
in  ways  which  have  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
German  Emperor.  It  is  a  pity  that  Grande,  or  whatever 
the  animal's  real  name  may  be,  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a 
more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  manner.  But  the  cost 
of  his  servile  maintenance  will  be  a  trifle,  and  the  scandal 
of  his  free  existence  was  great.  If  John  Douglass  had 
come  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  he  might  have  been 
punished  in  accordance  with  his  deserts.  Mr.  Loveland, 
of  the  County  of  London  Sessions,  let  him  off  with  an  almost 
ludicrously,  and  quite  disgracefully,  inadequate  penalty. 
Douglass  was  convicted  of  having  repeatedly  assaulted  a 
lady  in  a  railway  carriage  with  every  possible  circumstance 
of  insult  and  aggravation.  The  only  part  of  his  conduct 
which  need  be,  or  which  ought  to  be,  mentioned  is  that  he 
lighted  a  match  under  her  dress.  When  taken  into  custody  he 
had  the  impudence  to  assail  the  moral  character  of  the  lady, 
perhaps  hoping  to  intimidate  her,  and  prevent  her  from  prose- 
cuting him.  For  this  outrageous  conduct,  which,  if  tolerated, 
would  close  railways  to  women,  Mr.  Loveland  inflicted  a 
sentence  of  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  observing  that  the 
prisoner  bore  "  an  excellent  character."  It  is  diflicult  to 
restrain  one's  indignation  at  such  a  gross  defeasance  of 
magisterial  duty.  The  Chairman's  own  remarks  are  a  tissue 
of  ludicrous  incongruities.  For,  after  referring  to  the 
prisoner's  excellent  character,  he  classed  him  accurately 
enough  among  "  filthy  fellows  who  filled  themselves  with 
"  drink  until  they  acted  like  savage  beasts."  One  would 
like  to  know  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  witnesses  to 
this  ruffian's  character.  To  put  it  mildly,  they  cannot  be 
very  accomplished  moral  experts.  But  their  remarkable 
testimony  does  not  relieve  Mr.  Loveland  and  his  colleagues 
from  any  part  of  their  magisterial  responsibility.  Even  if 
drink  could  be  the  slightest  excuse  for  brutality,  Douglass 
was  not  drunk  when  he  repeated  in  cross-examination  his 
vile  falsehoods  against  the  virtue  of  the  woman  he  had  mis- 
used. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  worse  example  of  savage 
ruffianism,  and  such  a  sentence  for  such  an  offence  practi- 
cally amounts  to  judicial  condonation. 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  upholding  the  order  of  the  Divi- 
sional Court,  has  given  Arthur  Henry  Rourke  the  custody 
of  his  own  children.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  their 
Lordships  had  not  done  so.  The  mother,  indeed,  who  seems 
to  be  crazy,  maintained  that  Rourke  was  not  the  father  at 
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all,  but  a  man  named  Thompson,  and  applied  that  the  boy 
and  girl  should  be  handed  over,  on  her  behalf,  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  "Waugh,  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Children.  It  seems  perfectly  clear,  and  five 
judges  have  found,  that  Rourke  and  Thompson  are  the 
same  man,  Rourke  having  been  married  under  an  alias  to 
conceal  his  marriage  from  his  family.  But  the  most  serious 
part  of  the  case  is  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Waugh.  This  gentle- 
man, a  minister  of  religion,  made  an  affidavit  in  which  he 
accused  Rourke  of  indescribably  hideous  and  revolting 
conduct  towards  his  own  children.  Mr.  Waugh's  sole  ground 
for  this  terrible  charge  was  that  it  had  been  uttered 
in  their  presence  by  their  mother,  and  that  they,  or  one  of 
them,  looked  "  unchildlike."  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
the  Lords  Justices,  having  seen  both  the  son  and  daughter 
of  this  strange  woman  in  private,  expressed  the  strongest 
opinion  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  her  most 
horrible  story.  Mr.  Waugh's  motives  are  no  doubt  unselfish 
and  benevolent.  But  a  man  who  assumes  a  place  of  great 
responsibility,  and  invites  the  public  to  repose  implicit  con- 
fidence in  his  discretion,  should  know  better  than  to  bring 
charges  which,  if  true,  would  damn  a  man  to  eternal  infamy, 
on  no  evidence  except  practically  worthless  hearsay.  It  is 
possible,  as  was  suggested  from  the  Bench,  that  the  marriage 
of  the  father  and  mother,  having  been  celebrated  in  a  name 
known  by  both  to  be  fictitious,  may  be  itself  invalid. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  children  will  be  better  off  with 
their  natural  protector  than  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Waugh. 

Mr.  Knightly  has  paid  dearly  for  his  breach  of 
promise.  Having  seduced  a  grass  widow  in  1872,  he  is 
mulcted  in  one  hundred  pounds  for  not  marrying  her  in 
1 89 1.  Mr.  Justice  Wright  was  sympathetic,  the  jury 
were  amenable,  and  Mrs.  Smith  thinks  it  "all  werry 
"  capital,"  except  the  difference  between  her  taxed  and  her 
real  costs.  Her  family  swore  up  well  for  her,  and  an  aunt 
deposed  that  whenever  Mr.  Knightly  was  a9ked  to  marry 
her  niece,  he  replied  "  Presently."  This  piece  of  evidence 
bears  such  obvious  marks  of  verisimilitude  upon  the  face  of 
it,  that,  with  a  promise  written  on  a  bit  of  newspaper,  it 
seems  to  have  irresistibly  impressed  the  jury  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiff,  described  from  the  Bench  as  a  "  reputable 
"  and  industrious  woman."  Mr.  Knightly,  being  now 
married,  may  bid  a  long  farewell  to  widows. 


MR.  BALFOUR  ON  "  PROGRESS." 

ONE  would  like  to  know  s omewhat  more  of  the  "  kind 
"  friends  "  who  told  Mr.  Balfour  that  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  of"  Progress,"  in  his  admirable  Rectorial  Address 
to  the  students  of  Glasgow  University,  was  "  unsuited  to 
"  the  occasion  or  to  the  age  of  many  among  his  audience." 
Their  motives  may  or  may  not  have  been  excellent.  The 
Lord  Rector's  proposed  discourse  was  to  consist,  they 
understood,  of  a  searching  and  ultimately  destructive 
criticism  of  the  whole  mass  of  assumptions  and  aspirations 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  modern  belief  in  "  progress," 
and  they  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Lord  Rector  to 
avoid  anything  which  could  by  any  possibility  "  chill  youth- 
"  ful  enthusiasm  or  check  youthful  enterprise."  One  would 
like,  we  say,  to  know  somewhat  more  of  these  advisers ; 
because  without  such  knowledge  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  counsel  was  given  in  the  spirit  of  the 
uneasy  prig,  or  in  that  of  the  kindly  if  injudicious  physician 
of  souls,  and  whether  consequently  it  deserved  contemp- 
tuous rejection  or  respectful  disobedience.  A  monitor  of 
the  former  kind  would  be  entitled  neither  to  attention  nor 
explanation.  To  the  latter  it  would  be  only  right  and 
considerate  to  reply  that,  while  there  is  much  to  be  said  as 
a  rule  for  sparing  the  generous  illusions  of  the  young, 
there  is  yet  more  to  be  said  for  exhorting  them  to  clear 
their  minds  of  cant,  and  that  much  of  the  talk  about  pro- 
gress at  the  present  day  has  become  cant  of  the  worst  and 
most  mischievous  description.  The  task  which  Mr.  Balfour 
undertook  at  Glasgow  had  become  a  task  most  necessary  to 
be  performed,  and  he  performed  it  by  an  inquisitorial  pro- 
cess as  acute  and  thorough  as  a  French  instruction,  and 
differing  only  from  that  famous  method  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  by  the  absolute  impartiality  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. "  Progress  "  was  called  upon,  so  to  speak,  to  give 
an  account  of  itself ;  it  was  interrogated  as  to  its  ante- 
cedents, and  invited  to  give  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  ex- 
pectations. The  inquisition  was  strictly  fair,  but  utterly  mer- 
ciless; eminently  dispassionate  in  its  spirit,  but  ak-olutely  dis- 
astrous in  its  results.    Not  a  word  could  be  said  against  it 


from  the  point  of  view  of  equity ;  but  still  it  is  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  impossible  that  such  a  process  could  be  agree- 
able to  the  friends  of  the  party  under  examination,  and  a 
study  of  it  enables  us  to  understand  the  special  animosity 
with  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  regarded  by  his  Radical  oppo- 
nents. As  the  most  formidable  of  the  foes  of  political 
fallacy,  he  does  more  than  any  one  else  to  destroy  the  raw 
material  of  their  trade. 

With  Mr.  Balfour's  minute  and  elaborate  analysis  of 
what  may  be  called  the  scientific  theory  of  progress  we  need 
not — indeed  for  the  moment  we  cannot — concern  ourselves. 
We  must  leave  him  to  argue  out  with  the  ultra- Evolution- 
ists and  the  "  heredity  doctors"  the  various  disputed  ques- 
tions which  that  analysis  directly  or  incidentally  raises. 
Here  we  can  only  deal  with  the  "  political  theory  of  pro- 
"  gress  " — only,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
action  of  the  State,  in  its  legislative  and  administrative 
capacity,  can  be  so  used  as  to  insure  the  continual  advance 
towards  perfection  of  the  social  organism.  Mr.  Balfour's 
criticism  of  this  doctrine  is  very  fully  and  carefully  worked 
out,  and  deserves  attentive  study  in  detail ;  but  the  gist  of 
it  can  be  given  in  comparatively  few  words.  The  State, 
then,  he  contends,  is  powerless  for  the  function  sought  to 
be  imposed  upon  it,  and  that  for  a  twofold  reason — first, 
that  it  possesses  no  means  of  intelligently  directing  its 
efforts  to  that  end  ;  and,  secondly,  that  its  action  is  limited 
to  a  mere  surface-layer  of  human  life  and  conduct ;  while 
the  complex  forces  of  custom,  tradition,  and  sentiment, 
which  play  so  infinitely  more  important  a  part  in  deter- 
mining the  growth  in  one  direction  or  another  of  the  social 
organism,  operate  in  deep-lying  strata,  to  which  the  tools 
of  the  legislator  and  the  administrator  can  never  pene- 
trate. In  developing  these  propositions  Mr.  Balfour 
finds  himself  brought  into  contact  with  a  variety  of 
popular  beliefs  and  phrases — most  of  them  descendants 
of  the  parent  fallacy  with  which  he  is  dealing — and 
he  is  often  extremely  happy  in  his  treatment  of 
them.  Nothing  could  be  better,  for  instance,  than  his 
humorous  exposure  of  the  reasoning  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  modern  State  Socialism,  whose  advocates,  accustomed  to 
boast  the  symmetry  and  completeness  of  their  logical  case, 
may  now  see  it  before  them  in  the  shape  of  that  geome- 
trical figure  which  is  the  traditional  type  of  the  complete 
and  the  symmetrical — -we  mean  the  circle.  Progress  with 
these  philosophers  means,  they  will  tell  you,  Reform,  and 
Reform  means  "  an  alteration  in  the  State  Constitution  " ; 
and  "if  you  ask  them  why  they  desire  an  alteration  in  the 
"  State  Constitution,  they  will  tell  you,  '  In  order  to  carry 
"  1  on  more  rapidly  the  work  of  Progress.' "  Yet  it  is  a 
truth  so  obvious  that  only  people  who  blind  themselves  by 
poring  over  the  small  political  issues  of  the  hour  could 
possibly  miss  it,  that  constitutional  changes  have  never 
been  more  than  the  accidental,  and  only  partially  inform- 
ing, signs  of  social  changes,  and  that,  as  regards  the 
main  social  conditions  of  the  life  of  all  the  most 
civilized  modern  communities,  they  have  not  availed 
to  create  any  appreciable  difference  between  them.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  are  five 
nations  widely  differing  one  from  another  in  their  past  poli- 
tical fortunes  and  in  their  contemporary  political  institu- 
tions ;  yet,  as  Mr.  Balfour  truly  says,  "  their  culture  is  at 
"  this  moment  practically  identical ;  their  ideas  form  a 
"  common  stock,  the  social  questions  they  have  to  face  are 
"  the  same,  and  such  differences  as  exist  in  the  material 
"  condition  and  well-being  of  their  population  are  unques- 
"  tionably  due  more  to  the  economic  differences  in  their 
"  position,  climate,  and  natural  advantages  than  to  the 
"  decisions  at  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  arrived 
"  on  the  various  political  questions  by  which  peoples  have 
"  been  so  bitterly  divided." 

Much  to  the  point,  too,  are  Mr.  Balfour's  remarks  on  the 
question  of  the  ability-  of  the  State  to  direct  its  efforts 
intelligently  to  the  perfecting  of  the  social  organism 
by  legislative  and  administrative  methods.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  used 
to  be  thought,  as  he  reminds  us,  that  an  acquaintance  with, 
the  "  law  of  nature  "  was  sufficient  to  supply  this  intelligent 
direction,  and  that  the  "  '  law  of  nature  '  could  be  under- 
"  stood  by  all  who  brought  to  its  study  an  unprejudiced 
"  mind."  This  view,  he  adds,  even  now  survives  to  an  amazing 
extent ;  and  "  there  are  plenty  of  excellent  gentlemen  who 
"  appear  to  be  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  task  of 
"  making  the  opinion  of  the  community,  or  what  passes 
"  for  such,  act  rapidly  and  effectively  on  the  administrative 
"  machine,  never  supposing,  apparently,  that,  if  it  could  be 
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*'  made  to  act  rapidly  and  effectively,  there  could  be  any 
"  doubts  as  to  what  it  ought  to  do."  The  withers  of  the 
older  and  less  ambitious  Badical  would  have  been  almost  un- 
wrung  b}7  this  satirical  remark  of  Mr.  Balfour's;  for  he  would 
have  replied,  "  We  ask  it  to  do  no  rnore  than  to  remove  cer- 
"  tain  obstacles  to  our  freedom  of  movement,  and  after  that  to 
"  let  us  alone."  That  aDswer,  however,  is  not  open  to  his 
modern  and  singularly  transformed  successor.  lie  wants 
something  more  than  a  stone  taken  out  of  his  shoe ;  he 
wants  to  be  shown  the  road  by  a  man  who  does  not  know 
it  himself,  and  to  get  a  lift  on  his  journey  in  the  convey- 
ance of  another  man  who  is  equally  ignorant.  The  whole 
theory  of  the  demand  made  upon  the  State  by  the  believer 
in  progress  by  political  methods  presupposes,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  justly  maintains,  the  possibility,  or  rather  the 
actual  existence,  of  a  science  of  "  Sociology  "  ;  and  the  field 
of  that  science  at  present  resembles  a  "  prospective  watering- 
"  place  as  planned  out  by  a  speculative  builder,"  with 
streets,  squares,  and  theatres  existirjg  only  in  his  ardent 
imagination,  and  not  likely  to  be  soon  constructed. 

Mr.  Balfour's  whole  Address,  in  short,  is  one  well  worth 
a  more  prolonged  and  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  than  they  could  have 
given  to  it  as  orally  delivered.  That  it  is  in  the  least 
likely  to  give  them  a  "  lower  view  of  the  intrinsic  worth 
"  of  human  endeavour  "  we  no  more  believe  than  Mr. 
Balfour.  We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  man- 
liness and  moral  vigour  of  the  Glasgow  students  to 
entertain  any  idea  of  the  kind.  They  can  do  their 
duty  as  men  and  citizens,  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them,  and  as  whole  races  and  communities  in  the 
world's  history  have  done  before  any  perfectibilist  fantasies 
were  ever  born  in  the  human  breast.  Nor  can  we  for  a 
moment  admit  the  belief  that  they  require  to  be — or  could 
be — cockered  into  strenuous  manhood  and  devoted  citizen- 
ship by  the  sort  of  fare  provided  for  them  by  the  Fabian 
Society,  or  any  other  regiment  of  those  prigs  and  fanatics 
whom  Mr.  Balfour  has  so  destructively  handled. 


L'AMICO  FRITZ. 

TT  was  to  be  feared  that  the  triumphant  progress  of  Cavalleria 
Itusticana  would  make  of  Mascagni  a  one-opera  man ;  that 
his  future  music  would  either  be  what  the  "Berliner"  calls 
dieselbe  Farbe  in  griin,  or,  what  is  worse,  that  it  would  turn  out 
a  failure.  The  choice  of  the  libretto  alone  caused  apprehen- 
sion to  his  well-wishers,  for  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to  find  a 
nucleus  of  musical  elements  in  the  egotism  of  an  inveterate 
bachelor,  a  match-making  Rabbi,  and  the  love  misfortunes  of  a 
country  ingenue ;  in  the  thin,  though  not  unsympathetic,  sphere 
in  which  the  characters  of  Erckmann  and  Chatrian's  story  and 
play  move.  And  then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stage,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  whole  story  a  single  peg  to  hang  a 
theatrical  effect  on.  Indeed,  there  seemed  every  reason  to  re- 
member the  remark  of  a  distinguished  societaire  when  the  play 
was  produced  at  the  Francais,  "  La  piece  est  bien  douce."  All 
apprehensions  are  set  at  rest.  From  the  desperate  wail  of  Santuzza 
to  the  gentle  tears  of  Suzel,  from  the  fiery  and  guilty  passions 
of  the  Sicilian  peasants  to  the  calm  and  honest  love  of  the  Alsatian 
farmers,  the  distance  is  not  greater  than  from  the  music  of 
Cavalleria  Itusticana  to  that  of  L'Amico  Fritz ;  whilst  the  Alsatian 
idyl  is  just  as  happily  translated  into  musical  language  as  its 
formidable  predecessor.  Bar  certain  bold  modulations  and  a 
marked  predilection  for  alternative  rhythms,  nothing  in  the 
structure,  the  melodic  part,  the  orchestration,  and  the  whole 
andamento  of  L'Amico  Fritz  reminds  one  of  Cavalleria  Itusticana. 
Certain  devices  alone  savour  distinctly  of  Mascagni,  whilst  his 
remarkable  intuition  for  immediate  theatrical  effects  serves  him 
as  faithfully  now  as  before.  The  difference  in  the  character  and 
the  style  of  treatment  of  both  operas  affords  a  fine  example  of  Mas- 
cagiii's  versatility,  and  in  that  lies  the  highest  praise  for  his  new 
work.  For  it  is  a  proof  that  with  him  composing  is  that  true 
gift  of  inspiration  which  guesses  the  genuine  accent  for  the  ex- 
pression of  every  passion,  every  sentiment,  and  which  knows 
how  to  make  its  own  personality  subservient  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  subject.  Such  is  the  music  of  the  grand  masters  to  whom 
we  owe  Don  Giovanni,  Norma,  Favorita,  Guglielmo  Tell ;  im- 
mortal masterpieces,  so  elegantly  described  by  a  modern  critic 
as  "  the  inspiriting  old  rum-turn." 

The  "  Preludietto "  in  moderate  waltz-time  which  prefaces 
L'Amico  Fritz  strikes  the  keynote  to  the  whole  action,  through 
the  simplicity  of  its  design,  its  rhythm,  and  the  agrestic  colour  of 
the  orchestration.  It  consists  of  two  themes — independent  of 
those  in  the  opera — presented  by  strings  and  preceded  by  a  figure 


of  nine  bars  for  flute,  hautboy,  and  clarionet.  A  pastoral  motive 
(quartet)  accompanies  the  rising  of  the  curtain  and  serves  as 
background  to  a  dialogue  between  Fritz  Kobus  (tenor)  and  one 
of  his  cronies,  David,  the  Rabbi  (baritone).  The  recitative, 
measured  or  secco,  or  the  simple  2™rlante,  is  freely  employed  here, 
and  whenever  its  use  can  tend  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
plot.  The  conversation  of  the  two  friends  turns  on  a  seemingly 
everlasting  subject  between  them.  David  wants  to  marry  another, 
perhaps  the  hundreth,  couple,  loving  and — poor,  and  Fritz  has 
to  provide  the  money. 

Ho  in  odio  il  matrimonio, 
Non  so  die  sia  l'amore, 

exclaims  Fritz  ;  but  he  gives  the  required  sum  all  the  same  after 
a  good-humoured  tussle  between  him,  David,  and  two  other 
friends,  Hanezd  and  Federico  (bass  and  tenor  respectively),  who 
come  to  wish  Fritz  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  For  it  is 
his  birthday,  and  a  jovial  theme  of  quaint  rhythm  (wood  in- 
struments) accompanies  the  arrival  of  Fritz's  friends,  and  is 
henceforth  associated  with  them  ;  it  alternates  three  times  with 
the  pastoral  motive  of  the  dialogue,  and  rises  to  fff  when  the 
health  of  all  bachelors  is  drunk — 

Salute  ai  celibi  di  tutto  il  mondo  ! — 
but  subsides  as  blushing  Suzel  (soprano),  dei  campi  unfior,  comes 
up  to  the  dinner-table  with  a  small  bouquet  of  violets.    A  single 
harp  arpeggio  is  the  only  preamble  to  the  delicious  roinanza — 

Son  pochi  fiori,  povere  violc — 
in  which  she  offers  her  congratulations — 

Eterna  primavera 

La  vostra  vita  sia,  ch'  altri  consola. 
The  romanza  is  composed  of  two  episodes,  the  first  naive  and 
stornello-like,  sustained  by  the  quartet  (without  the  double 
bass),  the  second  more  impassioned,  accompanied  by  the  full 
quartet,  both  exquisite  melodic  gems,  of  very  refined  outlines 
and  full  of  idyllic  savour.  Suzel  sits  down,  and  before  the  Babbi 
has  time  to  think  of  a  husband  for  her  the  violin  of  Beppo  the 
gipsy  is  heard  outside.  With  an  extraordinary  power  of  assimi- 
lation, Mascagni  has  here  written  a  page  of  Hungarian  national 
music,  one  of  those  wild,  sad  rhapsodies  which  seem  rebellious 
alike  to  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  tonality,  and  which  in  reality 
are  marvels  of  both.  The  effect  of  this  assolo  is  irresistible,  but 
is  still  surpassed  later  on,  when,  in  the  Intermezzo  of  the  third  act, 
all  the  strings  in  unison  take  up  the  motive.  After  the  flowers, 
the  bumpers,  and  the  serenade,  comes  a  song ;  'tis  Beppo  who,  in 
a  racconto,  sings  the  good  deeds  and  praises  of  Fritz.  To  say  the 
truth,  this  page  is  neither  indispensable  nor  even  necessary  ;  the 
introduction  to  the  racconto  (tutti)  is  very  characteristic,  the 
melodic  design  correct  in  its  strophe  form  ;  but  the  harmonies  are 
tirees  par  les  chevcux,  the  modulations  ugly,  and  the  melody  un- 
interesting. Happily,  nothing  ever  languishes  with  Mascagni ; 
no  sooner  has  the  refrain  of  Beppo's  racconto  told  its  last  than 
the  harp  signals  the  departure  of  Suzel,  who  leaves  the  merry 
gathering  whilst  the  violins  repeat  pianissimo  the  second  theme 
of  her  romanza.  This  time  David,  who  has  been  eyeing  her  con- 
stantly, exclaims : — 

Bisogna  fame  subito 
La  piii  vaga  sposina 
Di  tutta  l'Alsazia ! 

All  the  bachelors  chaff  him,  and  incur  not  only  a  violent 
apostrophe,  in  which  they  are  reminded  how  it  is  said 

Getta  nel  fuoco  1'  albero, 
Che  senza  frutti  visse, 

but  are  threatened  with  being  one  and  all  provided  with  wives, 
Fritz  the  first  of  them.  A  bet  is  even  accepted,  when  the  quarrel 
is  cut  short  by  the  sounds  of  a  "  fanfaretta  "  in  the  street. 

Son  gli  orfanelli. 

Portano  a  te,  benefattor, 

II  saluto  del  cor, 

explains  Beppo  to  Fritz,  and  all  go  to  the  window  to  greet  the 
children  and  enjoy  their  march  past.  An  old  Alsatian  song,  "I 
bin  lusti,"  serves  as  theme  for  the  "  fanfaretta,"  sounded  first  by 
a  small  military  band  whilst  heard  in  the  distance,  then  by  a  full 
band,  alternating  with  the  orchestra,  and  finally  blending  with  it 
to  the  shouts  of  "  Viva  Fritz  !  "  and  forming  the  finale  of  the  first 
act.  The  simple  tableau,  told  thus,  lasts  a  little  over  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mascagni  has  missed  a  single 
opportunity  in  it. 

The  second  act  lasts  forty  minutes,  and  can  be  listened  to  for 
ever.  The  delighted  listener  swims  here  in  a  flood  of  melody, 
full  of  poetical  fancy,  fresh,  sincere,  and  exquisitely  chiselled; 
now  tender,  now  sentimental  even  to  sadness,  now  jovial,  now 
vigorous.  This  second  act  of  L'Amico  Fritz  is  to  the  others, 
all  distances  observed,  what  the  Garden  Scene  in  Faust  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  opera,  and  can  take  its  place  proudly  among  the  inspired 
pages  of  the  greatest  masters. 
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From  the  first  bars  of  the  orchestral  introduction  we  find  our- 
selves in  an  atmosphere  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  spring 
flowers,  breathing  repose  and  telling  of  the  dawn.  The  music  is 
pastoral  per  se,  but  gains  yet  in  character  by  being  disposed 
among  small  wood  instruments,  the  theme  passing  after  two 
phrases,  of  seven  bars  each,  to  the  quartet.  We  are  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  farm  "  des  M&sanges";  Suzel  is  up  betimes  in 
the  fruit-garden,  to  look  out  for  dainties  with  which  to  surprise 
the  Squire,  Fritz,  who  came  to  stay  at  the  farm.  A  popular 
Alsatian  song,  "Es  trug  das  Madelein,"  is  heard  hi  the  distance 
(hautboy  on  the  stage),  peasants  passing  on  the  road  shorten  the 
fatigue  of  the  route  by  a  glee : — 

L'  amove  che  lontano  se  ne  va 
Mai  piii  non  torueia, 

and  Suzel,  bustling  here  and  there,  warbles  a  ballad- 
Bel  cavalier,  che  vai  per  la  forests — 

and  wakes  up  Fritz.  The  ballad,  a  charming  trinket  in  a  beauti- 
ful jewel  casket,  is  nothing  more  than  eight  bars  of  the  same 
melodic  thought  repeated  four  times  and  rising  with  its  refrain, 
of  eight  bars  also,  a  tone  each  time.  Wood  instruments  alone 
accompany  the  ballad,  wood  and  quartet  divide  the  refrain 
between  them.  Suzel  offers  flowers  and  cherries  to  Fritz,  and 
here  we  have  the  most  ideal  page  in  the  whole  score,  "  II  duetto 
delle  ciliege."  Formed  of  two  independent  parts,  it  is  no  less 
enchanting  through  the  beauty  of  the  melodic  ideas  profusely 
strewn  across  its  web  than  fascinating  through  unexpected 
rhythmical  interruptions  and  the  elegant  contours  of  every 
phrase. 

Tu  sei  bella.  O  stagion  primaverile  ! 
Rinnovella  fiori  e  amori  il  dolce  aprile  ! 

sings  Fritz. 

Qual  incanto  nel  risveglio  d'  ogni  fiore  ! 
Tutto  e  palpito  d'  amore  ! 

answers  Suzel,  and  both  voices  lost  in  an  ethereal  pianissimo 
bring  the  duet  to  a  close.  The  laughing  spring  and  the  flowers 
have  done  their  work,  and  love  is  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips 
of  the  young  folk.  Now  for  the  Rabbi !  Here  he  comes  in  a 
cart  with  Hanezd,  Beppo,  and  Federico,  and  their  arrival 
(arrivo  del  barrocci?io)  is  described  with  rare  plasticity  in  an 
orchestral  scherzo,  in  which  all  the  instruments  jostle  and  hustle 
one  another  for  seventy-five  bars,  appearing  when  least  expected 
and  keeping  the  funniest  company ;  the  very  picture  of 
a  party  of  lustige  Gesellen  hurrying  somewhere  in  a  jaunting 
car.  The  prodigious  crescendo  obtained  here  by  a  series  of  quaint 
orchestral  combinations  subsides,  as  usual  with  Mascagni,  suddenly 
to  make  room  for  a  dialogue  between  David  and  Suzel.  This 
scene  is  called  "  II  duetto  della  Bibbia,"  for  it  is  in  making  Suzel 
tell  the  story  of  Rebecca  and  Eleazar  that  the  wily  Eabbi 
obtains  the  confession  of  her  love  for  Fritz.  A  happy  imitation  of  a 
Lutheran  chorale  serves  as  canvas  to  this  scene  ;  the  theme  re- 
appears six  times.  Suzel  has  run  away,  shamefaced  and  rosy 
with  delight,  and  now  it  is  Fritz's  turn.  At  the  mere  suggestion 
that  it  is  time  for  Suzel  to  get  married  he  flares  up,  quarrels 
with  David,  and,  left  alone,  resolves  to  fly  before  love,  "  amore 
che  deriso,  si  vendica  e  1'  investe."  He  joins  his  friends  in  the 
barroccino,  and  bolts  to  the  merry  jingle  of  the  scherzo.  Suzel, 
left  without  an  adieu,  sobs  silently  whilst  the  orchestra  repeats 
pianissimo  a  fragment  of  the  "  Duetto  delle  ciliege,"  and,  as  the 
curtain  falls,  the  peasant  song — 

L'  amore  che  lontano  se  ne  va 
Mai  piii  non  tornera — 

is  heard  in  the  distance. 

The  Intermezzo  of  Cavalleria  liusticana  has  a  worthy  pendant 
in  that,  already  mentioned,  which  prefaces  the  third  act  of 
L'Amico  Fritz.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  is  not  so  logically  and 
naturally  placed  as  the  former ;  true  also,  nothing  in  coming 
events  warrants  an  introduction  of  this  character ;  but  what 
between  the  overwhelming  unison  of  the  violins,  the  savage  energy 
of  the  melody,  and  the  extraordinary  variety  of  instrumental 
colouring,  the  effect  is  so  prodigious,  that  a  disquisition  of  a 
perche  would  be  almost  out  of  place,  and  that  it  is  best  to  accept 
the  Intermezzo  as  a  beautiful  piece  of  music.  We  can  afford  to 
quarrel  with  it  all  the  less  as  it  is,  alas !  the  last  inspired  page  of 
the  score.  The  weakness  of  the  book  is  nowhere  more  felt  than 
in  the  third  act ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  heavily 
Mascagni  was  handicapped  here,  and  how  little  real  musical 
interest  he  could  infuse  in  it.  He  has  tried  his  best ;  but  im- 
passioned phrases  sound  somehow  ill  in  the  mouth  of  Fritz.  His 
Monologue  and  Aria  are  full  of  dramatic  vigour — perhaps  even 
too  much — but  they  are  not  suited  to  the  type.  A  story  of  the 
character  of  L'Ami  Fritz  gives  no  room  for  the  employment  of  a 
chorus  in  the  usual  way.  Mascagni  gets  over  this  by  inventing 
a  chorus  which,  never  seen  on  the  stage,  is  heard  "  off,"  ever 
happily  illustrating  and  helping  the  action.    In  the  first  act  it  t 


gives  a  finale ;  in  the  second  its  glee  sounds  the  keynote  of  a 
situation ;  in  the  third  it  is  a  happy  impulse  to  Fritz's  medita- 
tions. But,  though  Signor  Mascagni's  invention  can  thus  help 
out  Fritz  Kobus,  it  cannot  do  the  absolutely  impossible — that  is, 
make  of  Erckmann-Chatrian's  hero  anything  but  a  dull,  selfish, 
boorish  dog.  A  song  of  Beppo,  with  a  quaint  accompaniment 
for  quartet,  piccolo,  and  bassoon,  can  shake  hands  with  its  com- 
panion in  the  first  act,  and  brings  an  unnecessary  sad  note  to 
already  melancholy  surroundings.  The  scene  with  the  Rabbi  is 
too  short  to  allow  any  element  of  much-wanted  and  expected 
comedy,  and  the  romanza  of  Suzel  is  too  sad.  Happily,  a  well- 
devised  love  duet  brightens  the  atmosphere  and  the  heart  of  the 
musician  is  gladdened  by  fine  contrapuntal  devices  in  its  perora- 
tion. Fritz  is  going  to  marry  Suzel,  and  the  opera  closes  with 
a  finale,  or  rather  a  septet  based  on  the  phrase  in  the  tenor 
aria : — ■ 

O  amore,  o  bella  luce  del  core, 
Fiammclla  eterna  che  il  mondo  ha  in  se, 
Mesta  carezza,  lieto  dclore, 
La  vita  e  in  te ! 

Altogether,  though  the  second  act  of  L'Amico  Fritz  kills  the 
first  and  third,  and  though  the  wits  of  the  Caffe  Bill!  have  called 
the  opera  Fanteria  (infantry,  in  juxtaposition  to  Cavalleria^ 
cavalry),  it  must  be  said  that  the  infantry  won  a  brave  battle  for 
Mascagni,  and  that,  if  there  was  much  to  hope  from  the  composer 
of  the  Cavalleria,  there  is  much  more  to  expect  from  the  com- 
poser of  L'Amico  Fritz.  The  success  of  Mascagni's  work  with  the 
Roman  public  is  prodigious.  The  "  Costanzi "  is  full  at  each  per- 
formance, seven  encores  are  exacted  every  evening,  and  the  com- 
poser is  called  about  thirty  times  before  uhe  curtain.  Mile.  Calve 
makes  a  delightful  Suzel  and  unites  in  her  performance  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Italian  school  with  those  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, where  she  has  been  educated.  Signor  de  Lucia  is  an 
excellent  Fritz,  and  M.  Lherie  a  fairly  good  Rabbi.  Miss 
Syneberg,  as  Beppo,  and  the  minor  parts  take  a  valiant  share  in  a 
first-rate  ensemble.  The  choruses,  never  on  the  stage  but  behind 
the  scenes,  keep  remarkably  well  in  time  and  in  tune,  and  Maestro 
Ferrari  does  wonders  with  a  select  and  well-balanced  orchestra. 
The  beautiful  scenery  is  painted  by  Amato,  the  costumes  made 
by  Jacopani,  and  the  dinner-table  service  in  the  first  act  is  an 
exact  copy  of  that  used  at  the  Comgdie  Francaise  as  designed  by 
the  sculptor  Deloye.  The  interpreters  will  forgive  us  for  dis- 
missing them  with  too  few  words ;  but  the  genius  that  creates 
passes  before  even  the  talent  that  understands  it. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MOEEOW. 

WE  recommend  to  all  who  are  sorrowful  and  distressed,  to- 
those  who  are  inclined  to  grumble  at  the  burdens  they 
have  to  carry,  or  even  to  curse  the  day  on  which  they  were  born, 
a  visit  to  the  chamber  of  mediaeval  horrors  in  Maddox  Street. 
They  should  be  grateful  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  who  must  have 
purchased  as  a  philanthropical  speculation  the  collection  of  in- 
struments of  torture  which  were  among  the  picturesque  attractions 
of  Nuremberg,  supplementing  it  with  sundry  diabolical  curiosities 
picked  up  elsewhere.    The  exhibition  gives  a  sombre  but  most 
faithful  picture  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.    We  can  see  that  the 
earlier  painters  of  martyrdom — the  Meisters  Wilhelm  and  Stephen, 
of  the  Rhenish  school,  the  Orcagnas  and  the  Spagnolettos— were 
much  more  realistic  than  imaginative  when  they  depicted  saints 
simmering  in  cauldrons  over  slow  fires,  or  being  besprinkled 
with  boiling  oil  and  drawn  under  red-hot  harro%vs.    The  con- 
scientious artists  only  painted  from  the  every-day  experiences  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  had   merely  to  visit  the  local  law 
courts  for  inspiration,  as  our  students  go  to  Trafalgar  Square 
or  South  Kensington.    And  be  it  remembered  that  this  col- 
lection does  not  come  from  the  stronghold  of  some  ferocious 
feudal  baron  or   the  capital   of  an   irresponsible  tyrant  like 
Soliman  the  Magnificent  or  Ivan  the  Terrible.     The  semi- 
barbaric  Turks   and   the    barbarous   Muscovites    had  ruder 
and  far  more  merciful  methods.    What  we  see  are  the  products 
of  the  advanced  civilization  that  flourished  under  the  constitu- 
tional rule  of  the  Free  Cities  of  the  Empire.    Nuremberg  and 
Ratisbon  had  their  Imperial  charters,  and  prided  themselves  on 
their  jealous  assertion  of  their  municipal  rights.  But  when  Albert 
Diirer  was  designing  his  masterpieces,  and  Hans  Sachs  was 
inditing  his  poems  glowing  with  patriotism,  this  city  was  at  the 
mercy  of  as  arbitrary  an  oligarchy  as  ever  abused  its  power  for 
the  demoralization  of  a  community.    The  whole  system  of  juris- 
prudence was  based  upon  terror  and  torture.    An  innocent  man 
was  the  object  of  a  false  accusation,  or  possibly  of  a  case  of  mis- 
taken identity.    His  judges  were  ever  ready  to  assume  his  guilt, 
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and  they  hustled  him  forward  to  confession  according  to  their 
preconceptions.  A  man  who  was  charged  with  tampering  with 
some  fancied  conspiracy  could  only  save  himself  from  the  worst 
hy  accusing  imaginary  accomplices.  And  they  in  their  turn  were 
stretched  upon  the  rack,  or  twisted  in  the  thumbscrews,  till  the 
mythical  ramifications  of  a  non-existent  plot  were  indefinitely 
extended  to  the  advantage  of  the  gaolers.  There  was  every 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  private  grudges ;  and  the 
City  Council  of  Nuremberg  was  as  formidable  to  the  citizens  as 
the  Venetian  "  Ten"  or  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  A  burgher  was 
summarily  arrested  when  retiring  peacefully  to  rest,  after  a 
heavy  supper,  and  his  family,  if  they  were  wise,  asked  no  ques- 
tions. "  Least  said,  soonest  mended,"  was  a  mnxim  sucked  in 
with  their  mother's  milk. 

As  for  the  prisoner,  he  could  not  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
clever  lawyer,  with  a  commission  to  retain  a  learned  counsel, 
lie  might  collect  his  thoughts,  and  prepare  for  his  defence,  if  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble,  in  the  foul-smelling 
blackness  of  a  filthy  dungeon,  many  fathoms  below  the  deep 
foundations  of  the  castle,  among  the  rats  from  the  castle  sewers, 
and  all  manner  of  noxious  creeping  things.  For  greater  ease  of 
reflection,  he  was  heavily  ironed,  and  as  a  somewhat  superfluous 
precaution  was  padlocked  to  a  pillar,  so  that  he  could  never 
stretch  his  limbs  and  scarcely  change  his  position.  He  was  put 
in  training  for  pleading  to  the  deadly  charge  by  being  half- 
starved  on  coarse  bread  and  dirty  water.  The  trial  came  off  in  a 
gloomy  subterranean  hall,  opening  conveniently  on  the  torture- 
chamber,  with  its  furnaces  and  torches,  which  was  fitted  up 
regardless  of  expense.  If  he  pleaded  guilty,  he  had  no  preliminary 
troubles,  although  the  manner  of  his  death  depended  on  the  gravity 
of  the  crime.  But  if  he  clung  to  life,  or  had  morbid  scruples  as 
to  making  false  confession,  his  end  was  equally  sure,  although  the 
means  of  arriving  at  it  were  terrible.  Proof  succeeded  to  proof, 
and  trial  to  trial ;  till  even  nerves  and  a  will  of  iron  almost 
invariably  broke  down  in  the  end.  Only  a  few  almost  fanatical 
religious  enthusiasts,  some  of  them  Catholics  and  others 
Protestants,  are  known  to  have  supported  that  atrocious  ordeal. 
Perhaps  the  most  horrible  part  of  it  was  the  presence  of  the 
chirurgeon.  For  he  was  not  there  to  alleviate  sufferings  or  to 
protest  against  almost  insupportable  atrocities,  but  to  indicate 
how  much  the  victim  might  be  made  to  endure.  With  his  pene- 
trating salts  and  his  restorative  cordials,  he  revived  the  sufferer 
from  the  consoling  swoon,  and  strengthened  him  for  another 
stage  of  the  examination. 

The  Nuremberg  which  purveyed  toys  for  the  childhood  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  devised  the  watches  worn  by  the  wealthy  which 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Nuremberg  eggs,"  was  still  more  ingenious 
in  the  invention  of  implements  of  torture.  To  the  patentee  of 
those  days  the  road  to  wealth,  if  not  to  popular  consideration, 
lay  through  imagining  the  means  of  inflicting  infernal  and  diabo- 
lical pains.  Even  the  simplest  instruments  were  gradually  im- 
proved by  patient  genius.  Straining  upon  the  old  familiar  rack 
was  bad  enough  in  any  case ;  but  there  were  racks  which  were 
furnished  with  blunt  wooden  knobs,  so  that  all  the  body  was 
bruised  and  kneaded  ;  and  there  was  a  rack,  which  we  fancy  must 
have  originated  in  some  benevolent  brain,  with  sharp-pointed  iron 
spikes.  Collars  of  all  kinds  wrere  much  in  favour,  from  those  ofr 
stiff  leather  which  choked  off  the  objurgations  of  scolds,  to  others  £ 
padded  with  nails  and  tightly  adjusted  to  the  throats  of  criminals' 
or  accused  persons.  There  were  spurs  attached  to  powerful  screws 
for  mutilating  the  feet.  There  were  the  wheels  on  which  the 
victims  were  broken  with  hammers.  There  were  iron  torture 
stocks,  with  divisions  for  the  neck,  wrists,  and  ankles,  tongue- 
tearers  for  the  punishment  of  blasphemers.  Uneasy  chairs  were 
favourite  articles  of  furniture.  The  patient  was  secured  in  his 
seat,  which  was  cushioned  with  spikes,  and  the  unpleasantly  in- 
clined back  was  similarly  provided.  Such  slow  modes  of  torture 
as  these  stocks  and  seats,  and  as  the  dungeon  with  diamond- 
pointed  floor  and  panelling  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
lying  down  or  reclining,  were  perhaps  even  worse  than  the  more 
acute  torments.  Many  a  despairing  wretch,  though  of  the 
phlegmatic  German  temperament,  must  have  been  driven  by 
inches  into  insanity  by  them.  And  the  mere  shadow  of  such 
conceivable  horrors  must  surely  have  lain  heavy  on  the  thriving 
commercial  city.  But  the  forms  of  comparatively  slow  torture 
were  very  various.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  sharp  axes  of  the 
headsmen  or  to  the  executioners'  heavy  swords,  with  their  quaint 
and  facetious  inscriptions.  For  these  municipal  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  cruelty  to  fellow-creatures  encouraged  grim  satire 
and  irony.  They  often  showed  a  pleasant  wit  in  naming  the  in- 
struments to  which  they  were  most  partial ;  as  the  iron  branks  or 
masks  were  fashioned  with  grinning  features  and  hideous  goggle 
eyes.  The  nobleman's  "  shame-mask  "  was  furnished  with  bells,  so 
that  each  movement  of  the  head  advertised  the  culprit's  infamy. 
Drunkards  were  confined  in  a  moving  pillory  of  metal,  styled 


the  Spanish  Mantle  or  the  Drunkard's  Cloak.  And  the  gem  of 
the  collection  was  humorously  christened  "  The  Iron  Maiden  " 
because  she  pressed  the  victim  to  death  in  her  close  but  cruel 
embrace. 


THE  WEATHER. 

TT/"E  have  had  another  quiet  week,  with  very  little  rain,  and 
Y  »  at  the  end  a  foretaste  of  winter  cold,  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  fog.  On  Thursday,  the  19  th,  the  chart  for  the  morning  showed 
an  ordinary  type  of  weather.  A  large  depression  lay  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  ;  the  lowest  isobar,  that  for  29/4  ins.,  just 
touching  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  sweeping  along  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal  till  it  passed  out  to  sea,  skirting  the  Orkneys 
on  the  west  side.  Over  these  islands  there  were  fresh  south- 
westerly winds,  and  the  rain,  which  was  so  prevalent  during  the 
preceding  week,  was  hardly  reported  anywhere.  The  depression 
moved  on  to  Norway,  and  on  Friday  morning  lay  north  of  Stock- 
holm, while  the  barometer  in  its  rear  rose  briskly.  These  con- 
ditions produced  gradients  for  northerly  winds,  and  with  them 
came  colder  weather.  The  change  came  on  in  London  on  Friday  , 
and  on  Saturday  morning  the  thermometer  at  8  A.m.  read  as  low 
as  37°.  On  that  same  day,  Friday,  torrents  of  rain  fell  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  1-26  in.  being  reported  from  Per- 
pignan,  and  nearly  as  much  from  adjacent  stations.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  over  Provence, 
but  apparently  without  the  formation  of  any  definite  cyclonic 
system  over  the  Mediterranean.  On  Sunday  morning  a  very 
slight  system  of  depression  formed  itself  over  the  east  of 
England,  and  gave  us  some  slight  showers  in  London.  At  night, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  this  depression,  a  hard  frost  was  felt 
locally  over  Shropshire  and  Cheshire  and  the  adjacent  counties, 
which,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  coast,  and  was  not  reported 
from  York.  The  latest  phase  of  weather  since  Sunday  has  been 
that,  on  Monday,  a  new  depression  had  arrived  from  the  Atlantic, 
and  lay  over  northern  Scotland,  while  at  the  same  time  another 
had  advanced  over  Spain  to  the  south  of  France.  We,  in  the 
south  of  England,  lay  on  the  ridge  between  the  two,  and  were 
enjoying  on  Tuesday  partially  anticyclonic  weather,  with  its 
concomitant  fogs.  Tuesday  night  another  cyclonic  system  came 
on  over  Ireland,  and  gave  us  some  slight  southerly  gales  and  a 
fair  amount  of  rain  at  all  the  western  stations.  In  London  the 
sun  came  out  during  Wednesday,  and  made  the  day  very  enjoy- 
able for  the  season,  though  rain  was  pretty  general  over  the 
country.  On  the  whole,  November  has  treated  us  fairly  so  far. 
We  had  one  severe  storm,  but  have  had  no  very  serious  fogs, 
and  no  cold  to  complain  of. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

r  I  THE  issue  of  the  long-expected  ukase  prohibiting  the  export  of 
wheat  cuts  off  completely  from  Western  Europe  all  grain 
supplies  from  Russia,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  that  empire  this  year  is  the  worst 
that  any  great  European  country  has  suffered  under  in  modern 
times.  During  the  five  years  1885-9  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
exports  of  all  kinds  from  Russia  amounted  in  round  figures  to  58^ 
millions  sterling.  Of  this  total  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
wheat  exported  was  i6|  millions  sterling,  and  the  average  value 
of  other  grain  exports  was  about  14  millions  sterling.  Thus,  out 
of  the  total  average  of  587  millions  sterling,  30^  millions  sterling 
were  composed  of  grain  ;  and  now  all  kinds  of  grain  are  forbidden 
to  be  exported.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  annual  value  of 
the  imports  during  the  same  five  years  was  about  36  millions 
sterling.  During  the  five  years,  therefore,  there  was  an  average 
annual  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounting  to  about  22^ 
millions  sterling.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  was  an 
average  ;  some  years  the  excess  was  very  much  smaller,  and  other 
years  it  was  very  much  greater.  But  yet,  taking  the  whole 
five  years  together,  Russia  exported  about  22^-  millions  sterling 
per  annum  more  than  it  imported.  Out  of  the  total  exports 
of  the  five  years,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wheat  and  other 
grain  constituted  more  than  half.  It  follows  that,  even  if  we 
assume — which  is  very  unlikely — that  other  exports  will  be 
maintained  during  the  current  agricultural  year,  and  if  we  allow 
for  the  exports  of  wheat  and  other  grain  already  made,  Russia 
will  not  sell  to  the  rest  of  the  world  nearly  as  much  as  she  will 
have  to  buy.  It  may  be  objected  that,  as  sha  is  visited  by  famine, 
she  will  not  be  able  to  buy  as  much  as  in  past  years.  That  is 
true,  no  doubt,  regarding  comforts  and  luxuries ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  she  has  not  enough  of  food  at  home,  she  must 
import  from  abroad,  and  probably  in  immense  quantities.  The 
likelihood,  therefore,  is  that  her  imports  this  year  will  greatly 
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•exceed  the  36  millions  sterling  -which  they  averaged  during  the 
five  years  referred  to.  As  Russia  will  not  be  able  to  sell  as  much 
as  she  will  have  to  buy,  how  is  she  to  pay  her  way  ?  A  little 
while  ago  she  contracted  for  a  loan  in  Paris  which  was  to  give 
her  in  actual  ■cash  a  little  over  1 5  millions  sterling.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  syndicate  of  bankers  has  been  unable  to  carry  out 
its  part  of  the  bargain,  and  the  Russian  Government,  to  prevent 
a  crash,  has  had  practically  to  cancel  8  out  of  the  20  millions 
sterling  brought  out,  which  were  to  have  yielded  somewhat  over 
6  millions  sterling  in  cash.  Thus  the  result  of  the  loan  to 
Russia  is  the  receipt,  not  of  15  millions,  but  only  of  9  millions 
sterling.  Against  this,  and  of  her  balances  in  London,  Amsterdam, 
and  Berlin,  she  will  have  to  pay  all  the  interest  upon  her  debt 
held  abroad,  and  she  will  have,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  for 
her  purchases  of  military  and  railroad  material ;  and,  lastly,  she 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  food  she  needs.  It  seems  perfectly  clear 
that  out  of  the  funds  enumerated  she  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  ; 
therefore  she  will  have  either  to  draw  heavily  upon  her  war- 
.chest — which,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  she  will  be  very 
unwilling  to  do— or  she  will  have  to  raise  a  fresh  loan ;  and,  as 
the  late  loan  failed  even  while  the  Cronstadt  visit  was  recent, 
what  cbance  is  there  that  a  new  loan  can  be  floated,  unless  at  a 
price  so  low  that  it  will  make  all  existing  loans  fall  ruinously  ? 
But  a  ruinous  fall  in  Russian  securities  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter  indeed  for  the  Paris  Bourse  and  the  great  Paris  bankers. 
Meantime  the  issue  of  the  ukase  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  internal 
condition  of  Russia  is  worse  even  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
A  Government  so  financially  embarrassed  as  the  Russian,  and  so 
anxious  to  keep  up  its  credit,  would  not  cut  off  all  the  means  of 
paying  for  what  the  country  needs,  were  not  the  crisis  one  of  life 
and  death.  But,  if  the  state  of  things  is  so  bad,  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  an  utter  collapse  in  Russian  trade  and  in  the 
Russian  money  market.  This  will  aggravate  the  situation  in 
Paris  ;  but  it  will  tell  even  worse  upon  Germany.  For  genera- 
tions German  investments  in  Russia  have  been  on  a  very  large  scale, 
and,  as  matters  stand  now,  it  seems  only  too  probable  that  those  in- 
vestments will  prove  unprofitable  this  year.  For  one  thing,  the 
value  of  the  rouble  must  fall  so  low  that  immense  sums  will  be  lost 
in  remitting  money  from  Russia  to  other  countries.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  Germans  have  drawn  a  very  large  part  of  their  foreign 
supplies  of  food  from  Russia,  in  past  years,  and  in  return  they 
have  sold  very  large  quantities  of  manufactures  to  Russia.  As 
they  cannot  buy  food  from  Russia,  the  Russians  will  be  unable  to 
buy  goods  from  them,  and  the  trade  will  thus  be  brought  to  a 
standstill.  Lastly,  the  German  railways,  and  German  shipping, 
did  a  large  and  profitable  business  in  conveying  grain  from 
Russia,  not  only  to  the  principal  German  markets,  but  also  to 
Western  Europe ;  and  now  that  large  and  profitable  business  is 
cut  off.  It  seems  only  too  certain,  therefore,  that  the  Russian 
famine,  besides  inflicting  ruinous  losses  upon  German  investors, 
will  cause  a  long  and  serious  depression  in  German  trade ;  and  if 
the  famine  is  attended,  as  famines  usually  are,  by  pestilence, 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  as  the  nearest  neighbours  of 
Russia,  will  first  be  visited  by  it,  and  will  suffer  severely 
from  it. 

The  stoppage  of  all  grain  exports  from  Russia  has  led  to  the 
fear  that  the  Government  of  that  country  may  have  to  withdraw 
gold  from  London  to  pay  for  the  food  required.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  the  Government  will  have  either  to  send  gold  from  St. 
Petersburg  or  to  raise  a  new  loan  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  but  im- 
mediately it  is  thought  probable  that  it  will  use  up  its  balances 
here.  The  settlement  on  the  Paris  Bourse  next  week,  too,  is 
looked  forward  to  with  some  apprehension,  and  it  is  thought  pos- 
sible that  gold  may  be  required  for  Paris  as  well  as  for  Germany. 
Owing  partly  to  these  fears,  partly  to  borrowing  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  partly  to  the  decision  of  the  joint-stock  banks  to 
increase  their  cash  reserves,  the  supply  of  money  in  the  market 
has  decreased,  and  rates  have  decidedly  risen.  At  the  fortnightly 
settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  began  on  Wednesday, 
the  banks  charged  Stock  Exchange  borrowers  from  4  to  4^  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  open  market  the  rate  of  discount  has  risen  to 
3j  per  cent. 

The  silver  market  continues  very  quiet,  the  only  demand  of 
any  importance  for  the  moment  being  for  Spain.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  Russia  is  about  to  buy  large  quantities  of  silver 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  specie  payments  in  that  metal — a 
very  unlikely  thing.  The  market  remains  very  quiet,  and  the 
price  is  43§c£.  per  oz. 

The  most  remarkable  movement  in  the  stock  markets  this 
week  has  been  the  extraordinary  rise  in  Brazilian  bonds,  owing 
•to  the  overthrow  of  the  Dictator  and  the  hope  that  the  danger 
of  secession  is  now  at  an  end.  The  price  of  the  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cents,  which  during  the  recent  alarm  fell  at  one  time  to 
49^,  rose  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  64A — a  rise  of  as  much 
&s  15,  or  slightly  over  30  percent.  The  advance  is  altogether 
too  rapid,  for  nobody  can  yet  say  whether  order  will  be  restored. 


There  has  likewise  been  a  very  rapid  recovery  in  all  international 
securities.  It  was  represented  to  the  Russian  Finance  Minister 
last  week  that,  if  he  held  the  syndicate  of  bankers  that  brought 
out  the  new  loan  to  the  letter  of  their  contract,  some  of  them 
would  be  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  to  avert  a  bank- 
ing crisis  he  very  prudently  consented  to  take  back  from  the 
banks  8  millions  sterling  nominal  of  the  loan,  thus  reducing  it 
from  the  nominal  amount  of  20  millions  sterling  to  the  nominal 
amount  of  12  millions  sterling.  The  decision  relieved  the  banks 
so  greatly  that  the  fears,  which  were  so  intense  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  week,  of  a  crash  in  the  market  at  once 
subsided.  The  syndicate  and  their  friends  at  once  bought 
Russian  securities  largely,  and  the  speculators  who  had  sold  what 
they  did  not  possess  took  fright,  and  began  to  buy  back  eagerly. 
The  result  was  a  rapid  rise  in  all  Russian  securities,  and  the 
alarm  of  the  speculative  sellers  of  those  securities  spread  to  all 
other  "  bears,"  and  then  followed  as  eager  a  rush  to  buy  as  there 
had  been  to  sell  a  little  while  ago.  The  recovery,  however,  is 
too  rapid,  and  is  very  unlikely  to  last.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Russian  Government  is  worse  off  than  it  was,  since  it  will  not 
get  6  millions  sterling  in  actual  cash  that  it  expected  from  the 
loan ;  while  the  famine  is  admittedly  worse  than  even  a  week 
ago  it  was  supposed  to  be.  The  difficulties  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy  continue,  and,  in  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  dictator- 
ship in  Brazil,  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  America  is  far  from 
reassuring.  Over  and  above  all  this,  there  is  a  vast  lock-up  of 
capital  both  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  several  great  capitalists 
are  gravely  embarrassed.  There  are  fears  naturally,  therefore, 
that  the  settlement  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  which  will  begin  on 
Tuesday  next,  will  be  at  least  as  trying  as  that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  banks  have  all  combined 
to  avert  serious  failures,  and  the  settlement,  therefore,  may  pass 
off  better  than  is  now  expected  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
only  too  much  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  prevails,  and  the 
position  in  Berlin  is  at  least  as  critical  as  in  Paris. 

The  state  of  Paris  and  Berlin  naturally  warns  speculators  to  be 
careful  how  they  engage  in  new  risks ;  business  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Stock  Exchange,  therefore,  is  quiet.  Even  American 
Railroad  securities  have  not  risen  much,  in  spite  of  the  issue 
of  the  decree  forbidding  the  Russian  exports  of  wheat,  which 
ensures  enormous  purchases  of  grain  by  Europe  from  the  United 
States,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  already  the  American 
Railroad  Companies  have  more  traffic  than  they  can  carry. 

The  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wheat  from  Russia  has  not 
caused  as  much  excitement  in  the  wheat  market  as  might  have 
been  expected,  partly  because  the  decree  has  been  looked  for  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  and  partly  because  the  Continent  had 
previously  bought  so  much  grain  that  its  demand  for  the  moment 
is  not  great.  But  it  seems  clear  that  there  must  be  a  further  rise 
in  prices  in  the  new  year.  Other  commercial  markets  are  very 
quiet.  There  is  an  expectation  in  the  iron  trade,  it  is  true,  that 
we  are  about  to  see  better  business  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tinplate  makers  have  decided  to  reduce  their  output  next  month. 


The  greatest  change  in  quotations  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
during  the  week  is  shown  naturally  in  Brazilian  bonds.  The 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  64-66,  a  rise 
compared  with  the  close  of  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much 
as  1 1 2,  and  the  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  6o|-6i^,  a  rise  of  10. 
The  wideness  of  the  quotations  will  show  how  little  business  is 
really  going  on  and  how  unwilling  jobbers  are  to  deal,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  recovery,  therefore,  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
artificial.  It  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  overthrow  of  Marshal 
Fonseca.  Chilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  90-1,  a 
rise  of  I J  ;  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the  gold  premium 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  there  is  a  fall  in  Argentine  securities.  Thus  the 
Six  per  Cent.  Funding  Loan  closed  at  56-7,  a  fall  of  I  ;  there  was 
a  similar  fall  in  Central  Argentine  Stock,  which  closed  at  50-2, 
and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  124-7, 
a  fall  of  2.  Owing  to  the  relief  given  to  the  members  of 
the  Russian  loan  syndicate  by  the  cancelling  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  loan  and  of  the  efforts  to  corner  the  "  bears," 
there  has  been  an  almost  general  rise  in  inter-Bourse  secu- 
rities. Russian  Fours  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  91^, 
a  rise,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  2  J.  There  was 
even  a  greater  rise  in  Greek  Rentes,  which  closed  at  55-7,  a  rise 
of  5 2  ;  but  the  wideness  of  the  quotation  shows  how  deceptive 
the  advance  is.  Greek  Monopoly  Bonds  closed  at  61,  a  rise  of 
i\,  and  Greeks  of  1884  closed  at  75 J,  arise  of  2.  Hungarian 
Fours  closed  at  88,  a  rise  of  if  ;  Spanish  Fours  closed  at  65^,  a 
rise  of  if  ;  Portuguese  closed  at  33^,  a  rise  of  f;  Egyptian 
Unified  closed  at  933,  a  rise  of  £  ;  Egyptian  Preferences  closed 
at  87  J,  a  rise  of  \,  and  French  Rentes  closed  at  94^,  a  rise 
of  i\. 
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RECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  chief  event  of  interest  in  the  musical  world  during  the 
past  fortnight  has  been  the  concert  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Hallo's  Orchestra  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  20th.  Undeterred 
by  the  disgracefully  poor  support  given  him  last  season,  the 
veteran  artist  has  resolved  upon  once  more  seeking  for  the  recog- 
nition he  so  well  deserves  in  London,  and  has  accordingly 
announced  a  series  of  six  concerts  during  the  forthcoming  winter. 
Although  no  such  admirable  performances  as  those  under  Sir 
Charles  Hall6's  conductorship  can  be  heard  elsewhere,  the  attend- 
ance at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  20th  was  lamentably  slight. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  this  state  of  affairs,  for  the  time  of  the 
concerts  has  been  altered  to  half-past  eight,  so  as  to  suit  amateurs 
to  whom  so  early  an  hour  as  eight  is  inconvenient :  while  the 
programme  was  neither  too  long  nor  too  unpopular  for  all  tastes. 
To  review  in  detail  the  various  numbers  of  which  it  was  made  up 
would  be  only  to  repeat  the  unlimited  praise  it  has  been  a  plea- 
sure to  bestow  upon  previous  performances  by  this  Orchestra. 
Not  only  the  individual  players,  but  also  the  precision,  attack, 
and  tone  of  the  whole  baud,  deserve  unqualified  commendation. 
The  only  number  in  the  programme  which  had  any  claim  to  be 
considered  a  novelty  was  an  extremely  interesting  sketch,  "  In 
the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia,"  by  Borodin,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  school  of  Russian  composers  who  are  beginning  to 
become  widely  and  favourably  known.  While  it  never  trans- 
gressed Beethoven's  dictum  "  Empfindung,  mehr  als  Malerei," 
Borodin's  short  piece  is  admirable  in  its  delicacy  of  orchestra- 
tion and  suggestiveness  of  treatment ;  it  deserves  to  be  repeated 
at  no  remote  date.  The  second  of  Mr.  Henschel's  Symphony 
Concerts  was  chiefly  noteworthy  for  M.  Ysaye's  extremely  fine 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto,  a  familiar  work 
which  he  succeeded  in  investing  with  a  new  charm,  and  of  Bruch's 
beautiful  "  Schottische  Fantasie,"  in  both  of  which  he  was  heard 
to  the  utmost  advantage.  The  Concert  also  included  Schumann's 
Overture  to  Genoveva,  an  instrumental  selection  from  the  third 
act  of  Wagner's  Meistersinger,  and  Haydn's  evergree  n  Symphony 
in  C  (No.  7,  in  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  edition),  all  of  which 
were  played  with  considerable  vigour  and  effect. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  Saturday  Concerts  have  hardly  been 
of  the  usual  interest.  At  last  week's  concert  Herr  Stavenhagen 
gave  a  disappointing  performance  of  Beethoven's  G  major  Con- 
certo, his  playing  of  which  showed  an  increase  of  mannerisms  in 
his  style  and  a  general  want  of  charm  and  refinement.  The 
principal  orchestral  numbers  were  Beethoven's  Seventh  Sym- 
phony, Dvorak's  Scherzo  Capriccioso- — a  very  spirited  and  original 
example  of  the  Bohemian  master  at  his  best — and  Mr.  MacCunn's 
beautiful  overture,  "  Land  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Flood,"  a 
work  which  he  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  surpassing.  The 
vocalist  was  Miss  Charlotte  Walker,  a  newcomer  from  America, 
who  possesses  a  fine  soprano  voice  which  deserves  more  training 
than  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  She  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  a  graceful  song  by  Reinhold  Becker,  "  Springtide,"  than 
n  the  great  scena,  "  Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  Weber's 
Oberon. 

After  its  successful  production  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
last  month,  the  performance  of  Professor  Stanford's  Eden  in 
London  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  Mr.  Barnby  has  accord- 
ingly taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  adding  the  work  to  his 
repertory.  Eden  was  fully  discussed  in  these  columns  on  the 
occasion  of  its  first  performance,  and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary 
now  to  record  that  the  favourable  impression  then  created  was 
amply  confirmed  when  it  was  heard  at  the  Albert  Hall  last  week. 
The  acoustic  peculiarities  of  the  building  rendered  the  effect  of 
parts  of  the  oratorio  somewhat  different  to  what  it  was  at 
Birmingham.  The  celestial  choruses,  in  which  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  are  very  slight,  were  far  more  prominent  and 
effective  than  those  in  the  second  act  of  the  work,  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Hell.  In  the  latter,  the  composer's  picturesque 
orchestration  failed  to  make  its  full  effect.  The  principal  soloists, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Henschel,  Mrs.  Brereton,  and  Mme. 
Hope  Glenn,  were  new  to  the  work,  but  all  of  them — and 
especially  Miss  Maclntyre,  Messrs.  Ben  Davies  and  Norman 
Salmond — acquitted  themselves  well,  and  contributed  much  to 
make  the  performance  singularly  fine  and  well-balanced. 

The  last  two  Monday  Popular  Concerts  have  been  noteworthy 
for  the  fine  playing  of  M.  Ysaye,  who  has  on  both  occasions  led 
the  Quartets  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  he  is  as  good  a 
player  of  chamber  music  as  he  is  a  soloist.  At  the  concert  on  the 
16th  the  programme  included  Mozart's  Quartet  in  D  major, 
No.  7,  Schumann's  Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  100,  Grieg's  Ballade, 
Op.  24,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  and  two  of  Schumann's  "  Stiicke  im 
Yolkston"  for  violoncello  and  piano.  The  violoncellist  on  this 
occasion  was  M.  de  Munck,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
successful  in  either  Quartet,  Trio,  or  Solo.  His  tone  is  thin  and 
his  passage-playing  was  not  up  to  the  mark,  while  in  the  Trio 


he  made  at  least  one  bad  slip.  The  pianist  was  Mr.  Leonard 
Borwick,  who  played  throughout  the  evening  extremely  finely, 
thougli  Grieg's  so-called  "  Ballade  "  (in  reality  an  air  with  varia- 
tions) does  not  give  much  opportunity  for  anything  beyond  dis- 
play of  technique.  In  response  to  an  encore,  Mr.  Borwick  played 
Liszt's  effective  transcription  of  Chopin's  "  Heimkehr."  The 
vocalist  was  Mr.  Reginald  Grootne,  whojwas  encored  in  a  pretty 
song  by  B.  Godard.  At  last  Monday's  concert  the  violoncello  desk 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Howell,  who  was  a  great  improvement  upon  his 
predecessor,  and  joined  MM.  Ysaye,  Ries,  and  Straus  in  a  singu- 
larly fine  performance  of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  F  minor,  Op. 
95,  besides  taking  part  with  Miss  Fanny  Davies  in  Chopin's 
Introduction  and  Polonaise,  Op.  3.  The  clever  pianist  was  also 
heard  in  Schumann's  Fantasia  in  C  major,  Op.  17  (dedicated  to 
Liszt),  the  difficulties  of  which  she  overcame  with  marvellous 
success,  especially  as  she  was  suffering  from  severe  indisposition, 
and  might  well  have  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  audience. 
But  the  chief  feature  of  the  concert  was  M.  Ysaye's  wonderful 
performance  of  a  study  by  Paganini,  in  which  his  masterly  play- 
ing roused  the  audience  to  real  enthusiasm.  His  encore-piece 
was  a  no  less  remarkable  display  of  finished  execution.  The 
vocalist  was  Mrs.  Helen  Trust,  a  young  soprano  who  has  recently 
made  marked  progress  in  her  art.  The  excellent  quality  of  her 
voice  and  the  charm  of  her  singing  secured  an  encore  for  both  her 
songs.  After  Giordani's  "  Let  not  age,"  she  gave  Purcell's  "  Nymphs 
and  Shepherds,"  and  Grieg's  "  Solvejg's  Sang  "  was  followed  by 
Chaminade's  "  Yieille  Chanson,"  in  all  of  which  she  was  much 
aided  by  Mr.  Henry  Bird's  artistic  playing  of  the  accompaniments. 

Mrs.  Trust  was  also  the  vocalist  at  the  second  of  Messrs. 
Ludwig  and  Whitehouse's  Chamber  Concerts,  which  took  place 
at  Princes'  Hall  last  Wednesday  evening,  when  her  success  of 
the  previous  Monday  was  repeated.  On  this  occasion  she  was 
heard  in  songs  by  Massenet  and  Purcell,  in  both  of  which  she 
was  encored.  The  programme  included  Brahms's  interesting 
Quintet  for  Strings  in  G,  Op.  Ill,  which  was  first  heard  in  this 
country  at  the  Popular  Concerts  last  year,  when  it  created  a 
marked  impression  by  its  characteristic  strength.  The  perform- 
ance on  Wednesday  evening  was  in  every  respect  good  ;  but  Mr. 
Gibson  deserves  especial  praise  for  the  way  in  which  he  played 
the  extremely  difficult  first  tenor  part.  The  pianist  at  this 
concert  was  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann,  who  was  heard  to  advan- 
tage in  two  short  solos,  besides  taking  part  in  Dvorak's  Trio  in 
B  fiat,  Op.  21. 

Among  recent  minor  concerts  may  be  noticed  the  Pianoforte 
Recitals  given  by  Herr  Stavenhagen  (on  the  afternoon  of  th& 
24th),  and  by  Mile.  Kleeberg  (on  that  of  the  following  day). 
At  the  former,  Herr  Stavenhagen's  performances  were  marked 
by  very  unequal  degrees  of  merit.  His  playing  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata,  Op.  26,  was  jerky  and  commonplace,  and  some  of  his 
Chopin  selections  showed  a  distinct  falling-off  from  his  former 
achievements.  The  Polish  composer's  Study  in  A  fiat  major  was, 
however,  played  with  much  delicacy,  and  the  two  pieces  by  Liszt, 
with  which  the  programme  ended,  were  given  with  great  brilli- 
ancy. The  pianist  was  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  created  a  very 
favourable  impression  by  her  singing  of  Mozart's  "Deh,  vieni," 
and  of  songs  by  Lassen,  Sommer,  and  Richard  Strauss.  Her 
excellent  voice  and  great  intelligence  were  especially  noticeable 
in  the  unfamiliar  but  interesting  songs  of  the  two  last-named 
composers  and  in  her  husband's  "Standchen,"  which  was  given 
as  an  encore.  Much  more  satisfactory  than  Herr  Stavenhagen's 
performances  were  those  of  Mile.  Clotilde  Kleeberg  on  the 
following  afternoon.  The  gifted  pianist  has  always  been  a 
favourite  with  musicians,  though  her  playing  is  hardly  sensa- 
tional enough  for  the  general  public.  At  her  recital  on  Wednes- 
day she  revealed  a  hitherto  unsuspected  degree  of  power  in  her 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Variations  Se"rieuses,"  and  almost 
equally  good  was  her  execution  of  Schumann's  "  Humoreske." 
Her  reading  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  flat,  Op.  31,  No.  3, 
though  technically  unimpeachable,  was  somewhat  wanting  in 
breadth.  Of  the  group  of  short  pieces  which  concluded  the  pro- 
gramme, the  best  were  Tschaikowsky's  "  Chanson  triste,"  which 
was  played  with  delicacy  and  poetry,  and  Liszt's  "  Ricordanza," 
which  was  really  an  admirable  performance.  Want  of  space 
compels  us  to  reserve  notice  of  Herr  David  Popper's  interesting 
Orchestral  Concert  and  of  the  third  Symphony  Concert  until  a 
future  occasion. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

MISS  ELLEN  TERRY  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
admirable  scheme  for  providing  comfortable  temporary 
quarters  for  the  younger  members  of  the  theatrical  profession 
while  on  tour  in  the  provinces.  A  start  has  been  made  in  Man- 
chester with  Oldfield  House,  so  called,  at  Miss  Terry's  particular 
request,  in  memory  of  "  a  woman  and  an  actress "  whose  nam 
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las  received  renewed  popularity  in  this  generation  through  her 
inimitable  acting.  Oldfield  House  is  no  barrack  or  almshouse, 
but  a  comfortable  hotel  and  social  club,  combined  with  "  moderate 
■charges."  Similar  houses  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  time 
in  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  solve  the  mystery  which  surrounds  Mrs. 
Abbott.  It  is,  for  all  we  know,  "  the  result  of  some  known 
power  acting  in  an  unknown  manner,"  or  it  may  be  merely  an 
exceedingly  clever  trick.  She  really  does  lift  up  from  the  ground 
the  corpulent  gentleman  seated  in  a  chair — chair  and  all.  It  is 
positive  that  she,  moreover,  raises  from  the  stage  a  mass  of 
humanity,. consisting  of  six  "strong  men,"  superposed,  Ossa  on 
Pelion  fashion,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  ;  and  the  much  talked- 
of  experiment  with  a  billiard  cue  occurs  nightly  exactly  as  is 
described  in  the  papers.  In  a  word,  Mrs.  Abbott  is  puzzling 
enough.  Perhaps,  after  all,  a  Mahatma !  This  afternoon  she 
will,  for  the  second  time,  perform  before  a  committee  of  leading 
medical  men,  journalists,  and  professional  conjurers.  Meanwhile, 
at  almost  every  music-hall  in  London  during  the  week  imitators 
and  "  exposers  "  of  Mrs.  Abbott  have  appeared  ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  admit  not  one  of  them  has  made  much  impression,  or  in  any 
way  dimmed  the  glory  of  the  "  original  and  only  little  Georgia 
Magnet." 

At  Steinway  Hall  an  Indian  lady,  Mme.  Pharoze  Langrana, 
-gave  a  concert  before  Princess  Mary  and  a  distinguished  audience 
on  Monday  afternoon.  This  lady,  who  appeared  in  her  graceful 
native  costume,  sang,  not,  however,  the  "  songs  of  Ind,"  but  Italian 
ballads  by  Denza  and  the  "  Sands  of  Dee."  Her  voice  is  not 
powerful,  but  extremely  sweet,  and  full  of  that  peculiar  melan- 
choly charm  which  seems  inseparable  from  all  Eastern  voices. 
Her  method  is  excellent ;  but,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  tone,  we  might  take  objection  to  her  abuse  of  the  sostenuto 
of  her  high  notes  ;  but,  mercifully  enough,  she  is  quite  free  from 
tremolo.  Signor  Lorenzi  again  produced  a  marked  impression  by 
his  admirable  singing  of  "  Les  Rarueaux "  and  "  The  Devout 
Lover." 

Mrs.  Henry  Wylde's  new  play,  Her  Oath,  produced  on  Thurs- 
day at  the  Princess's,  is  an  excellent  but  highly  coloured  melo- 
drama dealing  with  events  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  heroine, 
Renee,  a  cruelly  tried  lady  of  mysterious  antecedents,  rejoices 
greatly  in  the  last  act  on  finding  that  she  is  not  the  daughter  of 
a  villanous  half-caste  described  on  the  playbill  as  "a  brigand," 
but  the  child  of  a  respectable  British  general,  and  she  marries 
Frank  Dan  vers  in  consideration  of  his  admirable  conduct  in 
rescuing  her  from  the  clutches  of  the  Rajah  of  Dustnugger,  a 
very  wicked  native  potentate  indeed,  who  must  surely  be  intended 
for  Nana  Sahib.  Fortunately  the  piece  was  handsomely  mounted 
and  well  played,  else  possibly  the  verdict  would  have  been  less 
favourable  than  it  was.  The  large  audience  was  evidently  well 
pleased  with  the  fine  pictures  of  Indian  life  and  with  the 
spirited  acting  of  Mr.  II.  Neville  as  Frank  Danvers ;  with  the  pathetic 
playing  of  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  as  Renee,  and  with  the  earnest 
representation  of  the  villain  of  Mr.  Austin  Melford.  Mr. 
Abingdon,  a  most  picturesque  Rajah  of  Dustnugger,  had  a  diffi- 
cult part  to  play,  for  if  he  had  not  been  very  much  in  earnest, 
he  might  have  been  unintentionally  funny.  So  closely  does  the 
ridiculous  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  melodramatic.  The  numerous 
quicksands  in  Her  Oath  were,  however,  skilfully  avoided,  and  the 
result  was  a  well-earned  success  for  all  concerned. 

The  debate  at  the  Playgoers'  Club  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
was  remarkably  interesting.  Mr. R.  Jope  Shades  paper  on  "  Con- 
ventionality in  Art "  was  an  excellent  plea  for  good,  sound,  old- 
fashioned  notions,  as  opposed  to  the  fads  of  the  hour.  Mr.  David 
Christie  Murray,  the  Chairman,  delivered  an  oration  which  con- 
tained not  a  few  well-dealt  blows  at  the  "naturalistic  young 
gentlemen."  Well  said  and  to  be  remembered  was  the  following 
admirable  sentence.  "  There  are,"  said  he,  "  phases  of  life  and 
thought  with  which  the  dramatist  should  have  nothing  to  do. 
Anything  which  we  could  not  possibly  discuss  before  a  mixed 
company  in  private  ought  not  to  be  dramatized  before  a  mixed 
company  in  public."  On  Sunday  evening,  December  6,  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  will  read,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  a  paper  to  the 
Playgoers  on  "  Dramatic  Fallacies." 

The  date  of  the  production  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  of 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Cellier's  new  opera,  The  Mountebanks,  is  fixed 
for  December  19. 

The  next  play  at  the  Garrick  will  not  be  by  Mr.  Pinero,  but 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy.  It  will  not  be  produced,  however,  before 
Christmas. 

Hamlet  is  to  be  performed  at  the  Haymarket  in  the  second  week 
in  January.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  is  designing  the 
scenery  for  Mr.  Ogilvy's  Hypatia,  which  Mr.  Tree  proposed  to 
give  during  the  winter  season. 

We  record  with  deep  regret  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Lewis  Wing- 
field  and  of  Mr.  William  Florence.  Mr.  Wingfield's  connexion 
■with  art  and  literature  is  well  known,  and,  unless  it  were  Mr. 


Percy  Anderson,  he  had  no  rival  in  this  country  as  a  designer  of 
costumes.  He  was  an  amiable  conversationalist  and  exceedingly 
popular.  Mr.  William  Florence,  the  Irish- American  comedian, 
has  not  appeared  professionally  in  this  country  for  some  years, 
but  in  the  United  States  he  was  constantly  before  the  footlights 
until  within  a  week  or  so  of  his  death.  He  made  a  fortune  out 
of  The  Irish  Boy  and  the  Yankee  Girl,  and  other  pieces  of  the 
same  sort,  in  which  his  wife  also  acted  with  great  success.  Mr. 
Florence  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and  benevolent  of  men, 
and  in  every  way  a  "  good  fellow." 


THE  LORD  RECTOR  OF  GLASGOW. 

A  N  interesting,  but  undesigned,  coincidence  has  charged  two 
of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Unionist  party  with  the 
duty  of  delivering  almost  simultaneously  their  respective  ad- 
dresses as  Lord  Rectors  of  two  of  the  Scottish  Universities. 

Last  week  Mr.  Goschen  discoursed  at  Edinburgh  upon  Ima- 
gination, a  touchingly  appropriate  subject  for  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  this  week  Mr.  Balfour  has  expounded  to  the  in- 
genuous youth  of  Glasgow  his  views  upon  Progress,  a  not  uncon- 
genial theme  for  the  statesman  under  whose  regime  Ireland  has 
progressed  from  anarchy  to  order. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Balfour  delivered  his  homily 
under  somewhat  depressing  circumstances.  He  arrived  in 
Glasgow  under  cloud  of  night,  and  amid  the  steady  rain  which  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Glaswegian  climate  from 
October  to  April.  The  atmospheric  gloom  was  but  faintly  re- 
lieved by  the  blaze  of  some  hundreds  of  torches,  carried  in  pro- 
cession before  the  car  in  which  the  Lord  Rector  advanced  from 
the  railway  station  to  the  precincts  of  the  University,  accom- 
panied by  the  Principal  and  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
An  element  of  hysterical  hilarity  was  contributed  by  a  party  of 
some  dozen  pipers,  who  rent  the  air  with  tbe  skirl  of  the  national 
instrument. 

The  next  forenoon,  on  which  the  Address  was  delivered,  was 
still  murky  ;  and,  besides  the  climatic  influences,  probably  every 
one  was  conscious,  if  not  "  of  one  mute  shadow  watching  all," 
yet  of  the  sad  and  sudden  blow  which  had  struck  down  the  last 
Lord  Rector,  in  the  middle  of  his  brilliant  career,  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  successor's  taking  the  oath  of  office. 

The  scene  in  the  Bute  Hall,  in  which  the  installation  of  the 
Lord  Rector  takes  place,  was  sufficiently  picturesque,  the  variety 
of  academical  and  official  costumes  lending  richness  of  colour  and 
variety  of  effect  to  the  pageant.  The  Address  itself  was  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  If  anyone  hints  a  fault,  it  will  probably  be  to 
suggest  that  the  idea  of  progress  set  forth  is  that  of  the  pessimist 
rather  than  the  optimist ;  but  he  may  be  comforted  by  thinking 
that  such  a  view  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  from  a  statesman 
who  for  five  years  has  been  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
baffling  phenomena  of  Irish  civilization.  Who  can  tell  how 
much  his  acquaintance  with  "  honest  John  Dillon,"  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  may  have  coloured  Mr.  Balfour's 
sentiments  as  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race  ? 


THE  GLADSTOXIAX  PROVISO. 

[•'Their  fair  claim  to  compensation  ought,  if  they  can  make  irood  their 
case,  to  be  considered,  as  all  such  claims  have  been  considered,  by  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  British  Parliament." — Mr.  Gladstone, 
twelve  years  ago.] 

MR.  GLADSTONE,  whose  name  backed  the  publicans' 
claim, 

Yet  in  Parliament  set  it  aside  ? 
'Tis  a  false  imputation  of  tergiversation !  " 

Sir  Wilfrid  indignantly  cried. 
"  You  had  better  refer  tu  your  Hansard,  dear  sir, 

For  you'll  find,  if  you  turn  to  the  place, 
That  their  claim's  recognition  implied  the  condition 
That  '  they  could  make  good  their  case.' 

And  the}7  couldn't  make  good  their  case, 
That  fact  it  is  easy  to  trace; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  vote 
Will  distinctly  denote 
That  they  couldn't  make  good  their  case. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  all  his  acts  to  defend ; 

If  you  like  to  maintain  that  his  line 
On  this  question  is  sinuous,  to  prove  it  continuous 

Is  no  obligation  of  mine. 
But  consistency  here  is  abundantly  clear, 

And  it  rests  on  the  solidest  base ; 
If  he  backed  confiscation  and  not  compensation, 

They  cant  have  '  made  good  their  case.' 
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No,  they  can't  have  made  good  their  case  ; 
This  significant  fact  you  must  face. 

They  protested  in  vain, 

So  'tis  perfectly  plain 
That  they  didn't  make  good  their  case." 

Let  me  add,  while  I  write,  that  the  people  who  cite 

Mr.  Gladstone,  not  noting  each  word, 
Will,  if  one  must  be  candid,  soon  find  themselves  landed 

In  inf'rences  grossly  absurd. 
They  will  learn,  I  suspect,  that  'tis  best  to  reflect 

What  reserves  every  phrase  may  embrace, 
As  did  this  declaration  the  qualification 
"  If  they  can  make  good  their  case." 

Yes  ;  you  have  to  make  good  your  case, 
For — I  wish  to  express  it  with  grace — 
Notwithstanding  a  pledge, 
He  is  likely  to  "  hedge," 
If  you  cannot  make  good  your  case. 

So,  despite  the  vast  reach  of  that  Newcastle  speech, 
You  had  best,  my  good  friends,  bear  in  mind, 

That  its  programme  so  various  of  plans  multifarious 
Has  just  this  proviso  behind. 

If  your  cherished  "reforms"  by  Heme  Bule  and  its  storms 
Are  deferred  an  indefinite  space, 

Well, — their  claims  to  precedence  will  not  have  gained 
credence, 

You  won't  have  "  made  good  your  case." 

You  will  not  have  made  good  your  case, 
For  he  said  you'd  be  first  in  the  race ; 

And  if  then  'tis  not  so, 

Why,  of  course,  you  will  know 
That  you  haven't  made  good  your  case. 


REVIEWS. 


BACKWARD  GLANCES.* 

A LABORIOUS  and  very  fairly  successful  journalist  who  saw 
America  as  a  boy,  went  up  the  Hudson  river,  looked  on 
native  Indians  sitting  "  by  the  roadside  like  gipsies,"  and  watched 
the  rise  of  Glasgow  from  the  year  1822-3,  is  justified  in  publish- 
ing his  reminiscences.  Mr.  Hedderwick  heard  Daniel  O'Connell 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  applauded  the  performances  of 
Taglioni,  and  saw  Walttr  Scott  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Session 
just  like  any  ordinary  clerk.  He  has  also  come  in  contact  with 
editors  and  manufacturers,  artists  and  professors,  musicians  and 
a  whole  tribe  of  minor  poets,  who  only  wanted  something  in  order 
to  become  as  fully  recognized  in  the  world  as  they  were  appreciated 
at  Paisley  or  Perth.  About  all  these  individuals  of  divers  degree 
of  merit  and  obscurity  the  author  has  something  to  tell  us.  Un- 
fortunately a  few  of  the  anecdotes  have  lost  whatever  point  they 
may  ever  have  had.  Some  are  really  hardly  worth  repetition. 
And  of  one  or  two  really  eminent  personages  the  author  has 
nothing  more  to  soy  except  that  he  was  so  unlucky  as  never  to 
make  their  acquaintance.  He  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
Scott  beyond  what  is  told  fully  in  Scott's  Journal  and  in  Lockhart's 
admirable  Biography.  Viryilium  vidi  tantum  is  really  the  sum 
total  of  three  pages  of  print. 

In  the  case  of  some  other  notabilities,  either  Mr.  Hedderwick's 
source  of  information  or  his  memory  must  have  been  at  fault. 
For  instance,  after  hearing  Macaulay  in  1840  Mr.  Hedderwick 
is  quite  convinced  that  he  was  "  gifted  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
with  the  power  of  extemporaneous  rhetoric."  We  believe  this  to 
be  a  mistake.  Macaulay  never  became  a  debater.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  in  his  excellent  biography,  only  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  his  uncle  spoke  "frequently  enough  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment";  and  he  remarks  that,  though  some  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  on  such  occasions  "  his  style  gained  more  in 
animation  than  it  lost  in  ornament,  yet  it  is  admitted  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  any  subject  carefully  in  his  mind 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  debate."  Macaulay  himself  talks 
about  passages  in  his  own  speeches  which  had  been  "  carefully 
premeditated,"  and  which  lingered  in  the  mind  for  a  few  days 
after  delivery,  till  they  passed  away.  We  have  heard  that  on 
one  occasion  Macaulay  actually  broke  down  in  the  House  when 
trying  to  answer  some  obtrusive  M J'.  In  reality  he  was  too 
scrupulous  and  fastidious  in  his  choice  of  words  ever  to  have 
become  a  rough  and  ready  speaker. 

We  can  endorse  everything  that  the  author  says  about  a  very 
different  person,  Mile.  Taglioni.  Hers  was  the  poetry  of  motion. 
Sin'  never  pirouetted  or  spun  round,  and  there  were  none  of  those 
terrible  contortions  which,  in  the  case  of  many  other  dancers,  are 
often  unseemly  and  not  far  from  indecent.  But  why  could  not 
Mr.  Hedderwick  specify  distinctly  one  or  two  of  the  performances  ■ 

*  Bachuard  Glances;  or,  Seme  Personal  Recollections.  By  James 
H  eddeiwick,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Lays  of  Middle  Age  "  &c.  Edinburgh 
and  London:  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1891. 


with  which  Taglioni  delighted  Parisians  and  Englishmen  in  the 
time  of  Charles  Dix  and  Louis  Philippe?  Le  Dieu  et  la 
Bayadere  had  a  very  long  run  at  the  Academie  Iloyale  some 
sixty  years  ago.  In  the  last  act  Taglioni  mounts  a  funeral 
pile  just  as  if  she  were  about  to  become  a  Sati,  and  is  saved 
by  the  intervention  of  Brahma  or  Vishnu.  In  the  Muette 
de  Portici  she  appeared  as  the  dumb  girl  ;  while  Nourrit 
the  accomplished  tenor,  and  Levasseur,  with  his  fine  bass 
voice,  sang  to  appreciative  audiences.  But  Taglioni's  greatest 
triumph  was  in  La  Sylphide.  Here  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  A  stalwart  Scotchman  falls  in  love 
with  a  Sylphide.  Invisible  to  most  ordinary  mortals,  she 
mixes  in  the  village  festivities,  vanishes  up  a  chimney,  dis- 
appears through  an  armchair,  flies  up  a  staircase,  and  defies 
pursuit  and  capture.  At  length  she  suceumbs  to  a  pretended 
philtre,  which  in  reality  is  a  deadly  poison  administered  by 
a  malignant  old  hag.  Her  wings  drop  off,  and  she  dies  and 
is  buried  in  the  air  by  weeping  and  attendant  sylphs.  Mr. 
Hedderwick  we  apprehend,  from  his  enthusiastic  and  appropriate 
remarks,  has  witnessed  this  fine  performance,  though  he  does  not 
distinctly  specify  it.  No  impresario,  we  think,  has  ever  in  later 
days  found  any  one  to  succeed  Taglioni  in  this  particular  ballet. 

To  the  merits  of  Dickens  as  an  after-dinner  speaker  Mr. 
Hedderwick  bears  a  testimony  which  many  still  living  will  readily 
endorse.  His  speeches  were  never  too  long.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly humorous,  and  when  he  was  chairman  each  toast  had  its 
neat  point.  Once,  when  presiding  at  a  dinner  in  aid  of  the 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  he  had,  with  other  regulation  speeches,  to 
give  that  of  the  "House  of  Lords."  The  reader  may  anticipate 
the  laughter  occasioned  by  the  chairman's  announcement  that  he 
did  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  there  could  be  the  smallest  con- 
nexion between  that  august  assembly  and  "  a  Hospital  for  Incur- 
ables." Some  of  Mr.  Hedderwick's  recollections  are,  in  reality,  not 
his  ow  n,  but  those  of  Provosts  and  other  dignitaries  who  had  had 
access  to  people  of  position.  One  man  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  who  could  thus  describe  Madame  Adelaide  at 
the  Tuileries,  where  he  dined  as  the  bearer  of  an  address  from  the 
Town  Council  of  Glasgow  : — "  A  nice  body  ;  I  was  at  hame  wi' 
her  in  five  minutes."  The  address,  we  are  told,  was  presented  to 
Louis  Philippe  when  the  French  monarch  had  just  escaped  assas- 
sination. Whether  the  attempt  was  that  of  Fieschi  and  his 
associates  in  1835,  or  that  of  Alibaud,  a  few  years  later,  we  are 
not  informed.  A  little  more  accuracy  of  detail  in  these  matters, 
like  Captain  Absolute's  comfort,  could  easily  be  tolerated.  In 
commemorating  the  productions  of  a  Scotch  poet,  Alexander 
Smith,  who  was  the  author  of  A  Life  Drama,  which  is  said  to 
have  had  a  remarkable  success,  Mr.  Hedderwick  quotes  Scott'gi 
advice  that  poetry  should  be  made  "  a  staff  for  help  rather  than  a 
crutch  for  support."  We  always  thought  that  Scott  put  it  that 
literature  was  a  bad  staff,  but  a  good  crutch.  Thackeray,  our  author 
never  met  in  private,  but  he  heard  him  lecture  with  much  effect. 
The  printer,  we  take  it,  is  to  blame  for  putting  the  word  "  ease  " 
instead  of  "  case  "  in  a  quotation  from  the  famous  ballad  of  the 
"Bouillabaisse."  The  error  does  not  make  nonsense  of  the  line, 
but  it  does  not  rhyme.  One  anecdote  of  the  Scotch  judge  Lord 
Cockburu  has  freshness  and  point.  A  friend  remarked  to 
Cockburn  that  a  young  advocate  who  had  droned  and  prosed  far 
too  much  was  certainly  tedious.  "  Tedious  !  "  said  the  old  judge; 
"  he  not  only  exhausts  time,  but  encroaches  on  eternity."  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  bad 
taste,  or  offensive  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  in  these  reminis- 
cences. But  when  a  practised  writer  thinks  he  can  faithfully 
reproduce  the  past,  he  is  very  apt  to  forget  that  tints  vanish  and 
colours  fade,  and  anecdotes  that  once  set  a  table  in  a  roar  must 
have  lost  much  of  their  original  flavour. 


NOVELS." 

ALTHOUGH  the  critic  who  holds  firmly  to  the  true  faith, 
that  the  amusement — in  a  wide  sense  of  the  word — of  the 
reader  is  the  only  legitimate  purpose  of  the  existence  of  novels,  is- 
apt  to  look  suspiciously  at  a  romance  about  real  people,  he  would 
hardly  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  no  such  novels  ought  to  be 
written.  When  the  novelist  essays  that  high  and  austere  kind  of 
amusement  known  as  tragedy,  the  selection  of  an  historical  ground- 
work is  particularly  excusable.  Actions,  thoughts,  and  words 
which  are  really  tragical  are  much  easier  to  record  than  to  invent, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  small  number  of  living  novelists 
capable  of  any  kind  of  tragic  work  worth  reading  contains  even- 
one  who  is  poet  enough  to  do  so  without  far  more  to  go  upon 
than  Shakspeare  had  when  he  set  to  work  upon  Hamlet. 
These  considerations  may  or  may  not  have  weighed  with  Mrs. 
Woods  in  selecting  for  her  new  book  the  story  which  is  told  in 
the  title  of  Esther  Yanhomrigh  ;  in  any  case  they  sufficiently 

*  Esther  Vanhomrigh.  By  Margaret  L.Woods,  Author  of  "  A  Village 
Tragedy."    London:  John  Murray.  1891. 

The  Junior  Dean.  A  Novel.  By  Alan  St.  Aubya,  Author  of  "  A  Fellow 
of  Trinity."    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1891. 

Hovivden,  V.C.:  the  Destiny  of  a  Man  of  Action.  A  Novel.  By  F. 
Mabel  Robinson,  Author  of  "A  Woman  of  the  World"  &c.  London: 
Methuen  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Honourable  3Jiss  :  a  Story  of  an  Old-Fashioned  Toivn.  By  L.  T. 
Meade,  Author  of  "Daddy's  Boy"  &c.  With  ^Illustrations  by  Edward 
Hopkins.    London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1891. 
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justify  her  in  having  stuck  closely,  as  far  as  regards  the  main 
facts  of  her  romance,  to  the  history  disclosed  by  the  voluminous 
mass  of  extant  Swift-Stella- Vanessa  literature.  Further  than 
that  our  congratulations  upon  her  choice  of  a  subject  cannot  go. 
Swift's  relations  with  Esther  Vanhomrigh  were  tragical  enough, 
but  not  with  tragedy  of  the  ennobling  kind.  In  the  whole  story 
■we  discover  no  heroic  fortitude,  no  wise  or  beautiful  constancy, 
no  healthily  passionate  affection,  or  indeed  anything  which  it  is 
pleasant  or  profitable  to  discern.  Swift's  behaviour  to  Esther 
Vanhomrigh,  and  so  much  of  his  behaviour  to  Hester  Johnson  as 
was  connected  with  it,  was  from  first  to  last  unmanly  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  was  in  its  result  exquisitely  cruel.  Now 
Swift  was  a  great  writer  and  a  considerable  statesman,  and  there 
is  no  lawful  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of  the  weakness  and 
incompleteness  of  an  important  part  of  his  private  life.  Making  the 
necessary  allowance  for  the  inevitable  painfulness  of  the  subject, 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mrs.  Woods's  work  is  extremely 
well  done.  She  can,  as  all  readers  of  A  Village  Tragedy  know,  write 
English  well,  and  is  also  gifted  with  the  essential  quality  of  the 
romancer — the  power  of  making  her  characters  live  and  dwell  in 
the  memory.  The  Swift  and  the  Vanessa  of  her  fiction  are  most 
vividly  and  solidly  brought  before  the  reader.  Though  one 
cannot  like  or  admire  either,  one  must  pity  both.  The  other 
characters  are  also  good  in  their  several  degrees.  Her  readers 
may  find  out  for  themselves  how  she  blends  history — such  as  it 
is — with  romance.  It  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  she  makes 
Swift  go  through  the  form  of  a  private  marriage  with  Stella, 
shortly  before  Vanessa's  death,  and  Stella  deny  the  fact  to 
Vanessa  at  an  interview — the  only  one — between  the  two  women, 
the  day  before  the  famous  scene  of  Swift's  return  of  the  latter's 
letter.  In  the  book  it  is  her  letters  to  him,  not  her  letter  to 
Stella,  that  he  returns.  She  makes  Vanessa's  last  illness  follow 
immediately  upon  this  event,  and  brings  the  Dean,  in  a  hardly 
sufficiently  repentant  frame  of  mind,  to  her  death-bed.  With 
considerable  art  she  causes  him  to  be  summoned  thither  in  the 
middle  of  a  dinner-party,  whereat  he  is  concerting  with  his 
friends  those  methods  of  dealing  with  "  Wood's  halfpence  "  which 
were  to  add  so  much  to  his  reputation.  If  Mrs.  Woods  will  look 
at  vol.  iii.  p.  75,  she  will  see  that  even  the  most  careful  printers 
should  have  their  proofs  carefully  read  by  authors  who  have 
occasion  to  use  that  dangerous  word  Brobdingnag. 

Jack  Gray  was  an  undergraduate  at  some  college  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  appears  from  internal  evidence  to  be  either  Queen's 
or  Reterhouse — possibly  a  mixture  of  the  two.  His  sister 
Molly  was  a  student  at  the  Ladies'  College  at  Newnham,  and  she 
was  engaged  to  the  Junior  Dean  (how  many  colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge have  more  than  one  Dean  ?)  of  her  brother's  college.  Jack 
had  an  intimate  and  ill-conducted  friend  named  Brackenbury, 
and  always  called  Mr.  Brackenbury  by  the  author,  and  sometimes 
by  his  fellow-undergraduates.  This  Brackenbury,  besides  being 
the  villain  of  the  story,  was  clean  shaven,  with  a  "  twinkle  "  in 
his  eyes,  and  had  long  black  hair  "  falling  on  one  side  low  over 
his  forehead,"  and  stroked  his  college  boat.  When  training  he 
frequently  supped  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  with  a 
wicked  actress  called  Rosey,  who  lived,  and  kept  a  baccarat 
table,  in  a  "shady  house"  on  the  Newmarket  Road,  and  it 
was  his  practice  after  such  entertainments  to  climb  back  into 
college  through  his  friend  Jack's  window.  He  further  induced 
Jack  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  money  on  the  Derby,  to  borrow 
on  a  bill  in  order  to  pay,  and  ultimately  to  forge  his 
(Jack's)  father's  name  in  order  to  get  a  renewal.  Fellowes, 
the  Dean,  while  engaged  to  Molly,  took  holiday  duty  at  a 
watering-place,  and  there  met  the  sinful  Rosey,  whom  he  saved 
from  drowning,  and  thereafter  supported — from  the  best  motives 
— with  the  money  with  which  he  had  promised  to  furnish  a  house 
he  had  taken  for  himself  and  his  bride.  Rosey,  therefore,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and,  upon  his  subsequently  rejecting  her  advances, 
great  scandals  ensued,  and  he  and  Moily  were  separated,  and 
ultimately,  after  undergoing  all  sorts  of  troubles,  were  reunited 
and  became  a  bishop  and  a  bishop's  wife.  All  this  makes  a  dull 
enough  story  ;  but  it  is  interesting  from  the  surprising  mixture 
of  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  Cambridge  with 
bewildering  ignorance  of  Cambridge  life  displayed  by  the 
author  in  his  narration.  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  is 
true,  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  actually  calls  the  courts  of  Colleges 
"quads,"  and  that  not  once  but  systematically,  with  the 
singular  exception  that  on  one  particular  page  he  three  times 
speaks  correctly  of  the  "  court "  of  "  St.  Stephen's."  He 
seems  to  think  an  exeat  is  required  whenever  an  undergraduate 
leaves  Cambridge  for  the  day,  and  never  to  have  heard  of  an 
absit.  He  talks  of  going  "  up  "  the  river  to  Baitsbite.  He  does 
not  know  the  difference  between  being  sent  down  and  being 
rusticated,  or  rather  he  knows  the  difference  but  transposes  the 
words.  "Jack,"  he  says,  "was  rusticated,"  and  then  explains, 
"  not  sent  down  to  come  up  in  a  year  or  two,  but  rusticated," 
and  he  proceeds  to  tell  how,  having  been  rusticated,  "  he  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  University."  The  college  porter  is 
always  called  the  "janitor,"  and  the  author  seems  to  think  that 
a  man  can  swim  as  fast  as  a  small  boat  can  be  rowed.  Even  after 
all  this  it  must  in  charity  be  hoped  that  it  was  the  printer  and 
not  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  who  called  Jack,  on  the  page  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  "  the  Curtius  Mettius  "  of  his  college.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  matters  encourages  the  hope  that  in  various 
other  respects  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  presentment  of  life  at  Cambridge 
is  equally  untrustworthy.  Were  it  otherwise  we  should  have  to 
encounter  the  horrid  suspicion  that  undergraduates  of  to-day 


tattle  over  their  tea  and  cake  principally  of  the  attractions,  offers, 
and  so  on,  of  young  ladies  who  are,  or  are  about  to  become, 
students  at  Newnham,  and  generally  exist  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sickly  effeminacy  tempered  with  third-rate  dissipation.  There  is 
a  great  deal  about  Newnham  College  in  the  story,  many  scenes 
being  described  which  no  man  has  any  particular  business  to  know 
anything  about.  It  is  possible  that  "  Alan  St.  Aubyn  "  may  be 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  some  young  lady  who  has  obtained  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  both  with  Newnham  and  with  some  small 
College,  but  happily  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
life  of  Newnham  is  more  accurately  portrayed  than  that  of  the 
University.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  from  one  point  of  view,  that  the 
writer  may  be  a  woman,  because  if  any  male  person  has  been 
guilty  of  the  travesties  of  more  than  one  private  individual,  and 
of  three  or  four  actual  events  of  greater  or  less  notoriety,  which 
disfigure  the  story,  it  would  be  difficult  to  censure  his  perform- 
ance more  severely  than  he  deserves.  There  are  books  worse 
spelt  (except  Curtius  Mettius),  and  books  written  in  worse 
grammar  (though,  to  do  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  justice,  he  has  a  magnifi- 
cent faculty  of  misquotation),  and  also  books  in  which  more  pre- 
posterous violations  of  possibility  are  alleged  to  have  occurred  ; 
but,  t  aking  The  Junior  Dean  as  a  whole,  it  is  about  as  bad  a  novel 
as  one  often  meets  with. 

Henry  Lawrence  Hovenden  had,  as  his  biographer,  Miss  F. 
Mabel  Robinson,  observes,  an  excellent  name,  and  he  won  his 
Victoria  Cross  after  the  manner  of  Majors  Cbard  and  Bromhead 
in  the  Zulu  War.  He  was  "  a  man  of  action,"  which  appears  to 
mean  that,  though  a  capable  soldier,  he  was  in  other  respects  more 
than  usually  stupid.  On  returning  home  from  the  war  he 
bestowed  his  youthful  heart  upon  one  Althea  Rodriguez,  an 
experienced  young  lady  of  Jewish  descent  and  surpassing  beauty. 
She  appreciated,  and  to  some  extent  returned,  the  gift ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  engaged,  troubles  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the 
devoted  head  of  the  hero.  His  experiences  were  diverse,  but 
mainly  unpleasant,  and  included  an  episode  with  the  faithless 
Althea  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  traditions  of  British  fiction 
as  she  is  wrote  for  the  Young  Person.  After  this  he  tried  being 
a  monk,  but  the  monks  came  to  the  conclusion  that  distinction  in 
that  line  was  not  for  him,  and  ultimately  he  was  duly  married  to 
a  rather  colourless  person,  who  had  through  all  his  adventures 
nourished  for  him  a  passion  which  nothing  could  shake.  We  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  shaken,  and  feel 
but  little  sympathy  with  the  adoring  female.  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  story,  but  that  is  enough  of  it  to  reveal  here.  It 
is  a  lively  tale,  very  well  told,  and  thoroughly  pleasant  reading 
for  two  volumes.  In  the  third  some  people  may  resent  the  sin, 
and  some  may  eventually  feel  a  little  bored  by  the  anguish,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  every  one  will  read  to  the  end.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Miss  Robinson  should  have  considered  it  lawful  to 
attribute  to  a  purely  fictitious  character — the  deceased  father  of 
the  hero — the  historical  feat  of  blowing  in  the  Cashmere  Gate  of 
Delhi.  One  or  two  scraps  of  French  are  carelessly  spelt,  and  the 
copy  sent  to  this  Review  would  be  more  commodious  if  the 
binder  had  not  transposed  the  concluding  sheets  of  the  first  and 
second  volumes. 

Whether  anybody  honourably  missed  anything,  or  whether 
some  young  woman  described  as  a  Miss— which  would  not  have 
been  polite  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. — behaved  in  an  honourable 
manner,  is  best  known  to  Mrs.  Meade.  What  is  certain  is  that 
there  is  no  woman,  old  or  young,  entitled  to  be  called  the 
Honourable  Miss  Anything  in  The  Honourable  Miss.  The  ques- 
tion what  may  be  the  esoteric  meaning  of  this  odd  title  may 
not  be  of  enthralling  interest ;  but  it  is  as  interesting  as  anything 
else  between  the  covers  of  the  volume.  There  is  nothing  offensive 
about  the  story  except  that  it  is  not  pleasantly  printed,  and  the 
chief  peculiarity  in  it  is  that  the  heroine  does  not  marry  the 
young  man— he  can  hardly  be  called  the  hero — but,  as  there  is 
only  one  other  young  man  who  occupies  more  than  half  a  page, 
he  comes  nearer  to  it  than  any  one  else.  She  was  Beatrice 
Meadowsweet,  and  he  was  Loftus  Bertram,  and  she  was  well  off, 
but  the  daughter  of  a  defunct  draper,  while  he  was  an  officer  in 
the  Artillery,  and  had  a  proud  mother  and  two  more  or  less 
pretty  sisters,  all  of  whom  were  ladies  by  birth  and  manners.  The 
pair  were  engaged  at  his  mother's  wish ;  but  Beatrice  on  the  wedding- 
day  contrived  to  substitute  for  herself  (with  the  bridegroom's 
consent)  a  mysterious  female  of  extremely  doubtful  character,  who 
had  been  changed  some  time  after  birth  with  the  young  man 
himself,  and  had  been  feloniously  extorting  money  from  his 
mother  by  threatening  to  reveal  the  circumstance.  However, 
she  (the  doubtful  female)  dearly  loved  her  co-changeling,  and  he 
her,  and  Beatrice  did  not  at  all  want  him  for  herself,  so  that 
everybody  was  satisfied.  Loftus  must  have  been  a  poor  creature, 
as  he  allowed  Beatrice  to  present  him  with  a  considerable  part 
of  her  fortune.  However,  he  would  have  had  to  marry  her,  or 
be  totally  ruined,  if  she  had  not,  so  she  doubtless  considered 
herself,  and  was,  well  out  of  it.  This  romance  serves  as  the  excuse 
for  many  scathing  descriptions  of  the  vulgar  manners  and  petty 
malice  of  a  collection  of  small  tradesmen  at  a  little  seaside  town. 
We  trust  that  the  presentment  thereof  is  no  more  true  to  life 
than  it  is  plausible. 
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MACHIAVELLI.* 

THIS  is  one  of  the  books,  happily  by  no  means  rare,  which 
justify  our  University  presses  from  the  stupid  gibes  of  those 
who  accuse  them  of  producing  nothing  but  school-books,  and 
who  forget  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not  something  worse  than  forgetful- 
ness)  that,  if  the  Clarendon  Press  and  the  Pitt  Press  did  not 
produce  school-books,  they  would  have  no  money  to  produce 
books  like  this.  That  a  library  edition  of  The  Prince  in  the 
original  language,  edited  with  every  possible  care  and  apparatus, 
and  beautifully  printed,  should,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  "  pay  "  is, 
we  are  afraid,  impossible ;  that  it  was  worth  doing  and  worth 
producing  is,  we  think,  indisputable.  We  do  not,  we  regret  to 
say,  know  much  about  Mr.  Burd.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  exe- 
cuted his  task  "  in  a  remote  village  during  the  rnoments  per  dm 
of  a  very  busy  life,"  which,  as  he  puts  no  "Reverend"  to  his 
name,  looks  as  if  he  were  a  doctor.  Lord  Acton,  who  contributes 
an  introduction,  of  which  more  presently,  compliments,  but  does 
not  describe,  him  in  his  introduction.  There  are  some  oddities 
which  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  a  specialist.  It  is  certainly 
alarming  to  be  told  that  Henry  II.  of  England  married  Constance, 
daughter  of  Conan  of  Brittany,  and  that  their  son  Arthur  was 
murdered.  Was  John  then  really  a  fratricide  ?  But  we  do  not  go 
to  Mr.  Burd  for  information  about  the  history  of  England,  we  go  to 
him  for  knowledge  about  Machiavelli,  and  this  he  seems  to  possess 
in  a  manner  which  is  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  terms  "  extensive 
and  peculiar."  Lord  Acton,  being  one  of  those  of  whom  omnes  have 
agreed  to  say  omnia  bona,  requires  hardly  more  personal  atten- 
tion than  Mr.  Burd.  His  introduction  is  a  curious  deliverance 
of  omnivorous  learning,  which  we  should  like  better  if  the 
printers  had  not  put  all  the  quotations  (which  make  up  half  the 
bulk),  whether  they  be  English,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  German, 
or  Spanish,  in  the  same  type  as  the  text,  without  inverted 
commas,  italics,  or  any  other  mark  of  difference.  The  effect  to 
us  is  bewildering  and  indigestible.  But  the  paper  is,  as  a  con- 
spectus of  Machiavellism,  unsurpassed  in  erudition,  and  capable 
of  serving  almost  any  future  Captain  Shandon  as  a  substitute  for 
"  the  Burton's  Anatomy.'' 

Mr.  Burd's  own  work  is  divided  into  several  parts.  There  is  a 
"  bibliographical  note,"  against  which  we  have  nothing  but  the 
fact  that  it  takes  very  scant  notice  of  modern  English  writing  on 
Machiavelli,  and  does  not,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  even  notice 
the  excellent  translation  of  The  Prince  which  "  N.  H.  T."  gave 
less  than  ten  years  ago.  This  is  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  the 
purpose  of  The  Prince,"  tending  to  show  that  Machiavelli's  writing 
was  strictly  limited  to  the  handling  of  such  means  as  in  his  time 
he  thought  possible  for  somebody  to  use  in  reforming  and  uniting 
Italy.  Lord  Acton  and  Mr.  Burd  himself  seem  to  think  this  a 
new  view  ;  we  should  not  have  thought  so.  But  as,  though  we 
may  claim  to  know  something  about  The  Prince  itself,  we  do 
not  claim  any  knowledge  of  what  has  been  said  about  The  Prince 
that  could  even  approach  theirs,  we  are  content  to  say  no  more. 
It  is  certainly  in  our  judgment  the  right  view,  whether  it  be  a 
new  one  or  not.  This  is  followed  by  a  conspectus  of  "early 
criticism  of  The  Prince,"  which  is  a  marvel  of  patient  study,  and 
that  by  some  genealogical  tables  and  an  historical  abstract, 
occupying  a  hundred  large  pages,  of  which  more,  if  possible,  must 
be  said.  This  part  of  the  book,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be 
apparatus  criticus  not  merely  for  The  Prince,  but  for  an  entire 
edition  of  Master  Nick's  works,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Clarendon  Press  had  encouraged  Mr.  Burd  to  under- 
take such  a  thing.  The  Discorsi,  the  Istoria,  the  Arte  delta 
Guerra,  and  the  rest  richly  deserve  such  an  edition,  and  we  know 
no  more  worthy  work  for  a  University  Press  to  undertake  than 
the  furnishing  once  for  all  of  standard  issues  of  great  classics  in 
all  languages,  especially  of  those  which  are  not  likely  to  be  under- 
taken by  an  ordinary  publisher  in  the  way  of  business.  Even  in 
the  pecuniary  way  such  things  are  not  very  bad  speculations;  for 
their  sale,  if  slow,  is  sure,  and  such  an  institution  can  dispense 
with  quick  returns. 

Machiavelli,  however,  and  The  Prince  are  such  interesting  sub- 
jects that  we  must  pray  both  Lord  Acton  and  Mr.  Burd  to  dis- 
pense with  more  attention  to  themselves  that  we  may  hasten  to 
their  author  and  their  text.  In  "  shovelling  away  rubbish,"  as  it 
has  been  called,  from  his  author,  Mr.  Burd  has  been  eximious. 
Whether  he  is  quite  so  excellent  in  appreciating  Machiavelli  we 
know  not.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  the  doctrine  that  "  his- 
tory repeats  itself" — which  is  unquestionably  Master  Niccolo's 
Haupt-Idee — is  "  a  fallacy  long  since  disposed  of."  Is  it  ?  When, 
where,  and  by  whom  ?  If  Mr.  Burd  will  tell  us,  we  will  under- 
take to  give  the  disposal  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field  in  a  very  short  e.rposal.  Nor  are  we  by  any  means  sure 
that  Mr.  Burd  is  right  in  thinking  the  famous  passage  on  Moses 
almost  certainly  sarcastic.  The  abominable  eighteenth  century 
(for,  though  it  left  us  many  great  things,  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
rather  an  abominable  thing  itself)  has  apparently  left  even  in  the 
best  soils  roots  which,  like  artichoke  or  horseradish,  will  grow  up 
at  the  most  inopportune  moments.  We  know  that  Machiavelli 
was  not  exactly  an  Evangelical  Christian,  that  he  did  not  (and 
small  blame  to  him)  like  Savonarola,  and  so  forth.  But  when  will 
people  understand  that  this  does  not  in  the  least  necessitate  his 
having  "  spoke  sarcastic  "  of  Moses  ? 

But  all  such  considerations  are  indeed  futile.    Li  conceivable 
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circumstances  it  may  matter  very  much  to  Machiavelli  himself, 
now  and  still  more  hereafter,  whether  he  spoke  sarcastically 
about  Moses  and  whether  his  references  to  the  actions  of  Caesar 
Borgia  and  others  were  approving,  indifferent,  or  merely  those  of 
a  man  who  takes  things  as  he  finds  them  for  a  special  end.  Toms 
it  matters  not  one  rap.  What  does  matter  is  that  we  have  in  The 
Prince  one  of  the  great  political  treatises,  perhaps  the  greatest 
political  treatise,  of  the  world.  Mr.  Burd  has  very  well  observed 
that  most  of  the  propositions  of  what  is  commonly  called 
"  Machiavellism  "  have  been  invented  for  Machiavelli  and  put  in 
his  mouth  by  adverse  critics.  He  might  have  said,  and  perhaps 
has  said,  that  the  questionable  parts  of  the  treatise  form  a  small, 
almost  the  smallest,  part  of  it.  They  are  as  insignificant  in 
amount  as  they  are  disputable  in  character.  But  in  them,  in  the 
rest,  in  the  whole,  there  is  that  acre  subtile  igneum  ingenivm 
which  Lipsius  praised.  It  is  even  here  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  Mr.  Burd,  with  his  belief  that  the  self-repetition  of  history 
is  "  an  exploded  fallacy,"  and  his  apologies  for  Machiavelli's 
introduction  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  understands. 
Machiavelli  has  more,  perhaps,  than  any  one  else  the  one  great 
mark  of  the  competent  politician — he  knows  that  political  events 
are  the  outcome  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  that  the  nature  of  man 
never,  in  the  long  run  and  on  a  sufficient  average,  changes.  That 
is  the  chief  and  principal  thing,  the  thing  by  which  we  can 
distinguish  between  the  political  philosopher  and  the  political 
sciolist.  Once  believe  that  dead-lift  is  possible,  that  institu- 
tions will  do  anything,  that,  except  in  the  circular,  tail-catching 
way,  progress  is  anything,  and  you  may  be  an  excellent  man, 
an  excellent  Christian,  "  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  very  good 
bowler,"  but  you  will  never  be  a  politician  in  the  sense  of  having 
intelligent  views  on  politics.  Marry,  in  the  other  sense  you  may 
be  a  very  great  politician  indeed ! 

Machiavelli  had  imbued  himself  with  this  first  principle  as  few 
men  have  imbued  themselves,  and  he  had  set  himself  to  gain  the 
historical  experience  upon  which  it  insists  as  fewer  still  have 
ever  done.  He  could  boast  (for  English  readers,  we  use  the  excel- 
lent English  version  before  referred  to) "  a  long  experience  of  modern 
affairs  and  a  continual  study  of  antiquity."  He  had  seen  that 
"  one  change  always  leaves  a  dovetail  into  which  another  will 
fit."  He  knew  that  if  you  try  to  postpone  war  it  is  always  post- 
poned "  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  side."  He  had  gauged  that 
"  credulity  of  mankind  who  will  never  believe  in  anything  till 
they  have  seen  it  proved  by  the  event,"  and  who,  he  might  have 
added,  are  just  as  blind  to  the  next  instance  of  the  same  rule.  He 
had  mastered  the  doctrine,  ignored  alike  by  despotic  kings  and  by 
party  leaders,  that  "you  should  never  alter  your  behaviour, 
because  if  a  need  to  change  come  from  adversity,  it  is  then  too 
late  to  resort  to  severity,  while  any  leniency  you  may  then  use 
will  be  thrown  away,  since  it  will  be  seen  to  be  compulsory  and 
gain  you  no  thanks." 

Now,  which  of  these  maxims  (and  we  might  add  many 
others  like  them)  is  in  the  least  degree  tainted  with  what  is 
commonly  called  Machiavellism?  And  yet  in  how  many  political 
authors,  in  how  many  statesmen  even,  shall  we  find  the  enuncia- 
tion or  the  observation  of  their  profound  wisdom  ?  Machiavelli, 
indeed,  like  all  other  wise  men,  was  half  a  fatalist.  With  all  his 
statecraft,  he  confesses  that  he  is  half  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
omnipotence  of  fortune,  and  he  is  evidently  much  more  than  half 
inclined  to  admit  that  time  and  chance  happen  to  all.  Yet  with 
the  unconquerable  virtu  which  is  perhaps  not  least  often  found  in 
those  who  are  half  fatalists,  he  never  will  advise  that,  in 
practical  affairs,  a  practical  man  shall  let  anything  go  by  de- 
fault. If  you  are  to  be  beaten,  you  certainly  will  be  beaten ; 
and  if  you  have  been  beaten,  it  may  be  that  it  is  because 
it  was  your  fate  to  be  so.  But  not  the  less  for  that  will 
you,  if  you  be  a  Machiavellist  in  the  true  sense,  do  your  utmost 
not  to  be  beaten.  No  man  had  ever  more  of  the  lion  in  him  than 
this  man,  in  whom  fools  have  conspired  to  see  a  sort  of  fox-devil. 
Even  his  supposed  ruthlessness  may  have  some  connexion  with 
this  undaunted  spirit ;  for,  as  he  knows  that  he  would  always 
advise  the  vanquished  to  fight  on,  so  he  is  constrained  to  warn 
the  victor  that  there  is  only  one  mode  of  preventing  them  from 
fighting.  Once  more,  how  will  it  suit  some  very  moral  and  very 
democratic  moderns  to  cast  stones  at  this  cynic  and  sycophant  ? 
"  To  slaughter  fellow  citizens,"  says  he,  in  his  curious  belittling 
way,  which  "  fules  think  no  canny,"  "  to  betray  friends,  to  be 
devoid  of  honour,  pity,  and  religion,  cannot  be  counted  as  merits." 
What  ?  This  suppot  de  Satan  had  actually  got  to  see  that  ?  He 
refused  to  count  it  a  merit  to  send  fellow-citizens  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  pitilessly  leave  them  to  be  slaughtered  by  betrayal  P 
He  thought  that  to  eat  your  words  and  give  your  religion  to  the 
first  cut-throat  who  offers  a  consideration  were  methods,  as  he 
says  further,  "  which  may  lead  to  power,  but  which  confer  no 
glory"?  O  fossil  Florentine!  misguided  Machiavel!  Had 
he  lived  to  our  time  he  might  have  seen  millions  of  moral  men 
flinging  themselves  at  the  feet  of  leaders  who  have  done  these 
very  things,  and  have  been  led  to  power,  and  kept  in  it,  and  in  a 
certain  sort  of  glory,  by  nothing  olse. 
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ANGLING  SKETCHES." 

"  rTIHESE  papers  do  not  boast  of  great  sport.  They  are  truth- 
-L  ful,  not  like  the  tales  some  fishers  tell,"  writes  Mr.  Andrew- 
Lang,  lie  begins  his  pretty  book,  which  is  not  divided  into 
chapters,  after  the  manner  of  the  vulgar,  but  is  written  under 
nine  heads  of  pleasing  variety,  with  the  "  Confessions  of  a  Duffer.'' 
A  pretty  book  it  is  in  every  sense — pretty  as  a  mere  outward  and 
visible  'book,  plenty  of  pretty  wit  inside  the  cover,  very  pretty 
fishing  talked  of,  more  than  pretty  scenes  sketched,  bedecked 
with  dower,  bush,  tree,  and  water ;  some  pretty  worldly  wisdom, 
exceedingly  pretty  and  very  choice  English,  and  some  pretty 
tales  well  told.  These  Angling  Sketches  are  drawn  in  bright 
colours,  with  the  true  taste  of  an  artist,  a  master  of  his  art. 

The  "  Confessions  of  a  Dufi'er  "  contains  a  deal  of  fishing  worldly 
wisdom,  and  is  most  amusing  on  the  how-not-to-do-it  side  of  the 
sport ;  but,  if  confession  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  we  confess 
to  a  sceptical  spirit  in  regard  to  the  duffer  part  of  the  writer's 
truthful  tales.  He  may  have  been  a  duller  when  ten  years  old ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  book  tells  the  fisher  that  no  dufi'er  could  write 
of  fishing  like  this. 

Under  all  the  nine  heads  there  is  fishing  lore  and  fishing 
wisdom,  with  much  besides  attractive  and  amusing  to  the  non- 
fisher,  if  there  be  such  a  person.  Not  to  go  deep  into  abstruse 
subjects,  are  we  not  all  fishers — fishers  of  men  if  not  fishers  of 
fish?  It  would  seem  that  fishing,  in  one  sense  or  other,  is 
ingrained  in  us,  whether  we  come  from  amphibious  ancestors 
or  otherwise.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  explain  why  a 
fisher  of  fish  gets  so  absorbed  in  his  pursuit  that  he  can  think 
of  or  do  little  else  for  a  week  but  cast  his  fly  in  a  stream, 
fall  into  ecstasies  if  he  catch  one  25-pound  salmon,  excite 
the  envy  of  fifty  others  like  himself,  who  crowd  the  salmon 
rivers,  and  write  to  the  Field  to  record  his  deed,  and  make  public 
his  glorification.  We  have  the  highest  authority  to  become 
fishers  of  men.  The  natural  man  is  a  fisher,  and  he  advances  to 
be  a  fisher  of  men.  We  know  a  fisher  of  repute  who  was  hauled 
into  a  town  to  make  a  political  speech.  He  was  brought  from 
the  river  banks,  and  from  them  he  took  up  his  parable.  To  catch 
their  men  he  advised  his  hearers  to  cast  their  lines  delicately, 
without  a  splash,  on  the  waters  of  politics — not  a  very  lucid 
stream — and  the  voters  would  rise  to  the  fly.  To  use  Mr.  Lang's 
own  words,  the  idiots  took  it,  and  the  fisher  found  himself  a 
fisher  of  men  with  no  taste  for  that  branch  of  the  sport. 

The  "  Confessions  of  a  Dufi'er  "  make  excellent  sport.  "  Success 
with  pen  or  rod,"  he  says,  "  may  be  beyond  one,  but  there  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  the  rapture  of  endeavour,  the  delight  of 
an  impossible  chase,  the  joys  of  nature — sky,  trees,  brooks,  and 
birds.''    This  page  (18)  is  success  with  the  pen  any  way.    "  A 
Border  Boyhood  "  follows  the  "  Duffer,"  and  here  we  learn  that  the 
writer  is  a  fisher  for  trout,  and  not  for  salmon — the  trout  is  more 
delicate  and  dainty — and  that  he  fishes  chiefly  in  the  waters  of 
Scotland,  streams  destined,  it  seems,  to  flow  on  for  ever  through 
English  letters.    He  fishes  with  his  brothers  in  the  Ettrick,  the 
Tweed,  the  Yarrow,  and  Meggat  waters.    "  But  when  I  last 
rowed  past  Meggat  Foot,  the  delta  of  that  historic  stream  was 
simply  crowded  with  anglers,  stepping  in  front  of  each  other.  I 
asked  if  this  was  a  political  '  demonstration,'  but  they  stuck  to 
business  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  Regent's  Canal."    "  Even 
thirty  long  years  ago  the  old  stagers  used  to  tell  us  that  '  the 
watter  was  owr  sair  fished.'  "    "  Loch  Awe  "  comes  next  to  the 
"  Border  Boyhood,"  where  "  they  are  also  extremely  game  for 
their  size  ;  a  half-pound  trout  fights  like  a  pounder."    In  this  is 
to  be  read  the  yarn  of  the  Black  officer,  as  told  by  the  boatman, 
who  knew  of  a  red  deer  that  came  and  spoke  to  a  gentleman. 
Talking  of  the  modern  spirit  and  the  science  of  the  microscope  our 
writer  says,  "  But  I  would  rather  have  one  banshee  story  than 
fifteen  pages  of  proof  that  '  life,  which  began  as  a  cell  with  a  c,  is 
to  end  as  a  sell  with  an  s.' "    "  Loch  Fishing  and  Little  Loch 
Beg  "  succeeds  Loch  Awe.    Little  Loch  Beg  is  a  profound  secret 
to  be  preserved  for  the  chosen.    "  This  is  not  the  real  name  of  the 
loch  ;  quite  enough  people  know  its  real  name  already."  Loch- 
fishing  is  fully  dealt  with  under  this  head,  and  the  "Duffer" 
decidedly  disappears  for  ever.    There  are  duffers  with  the  rod  and 
dufi'ers  with  the  pen  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  but  not  here.  The 
next  part  is  "  Loch  Leven,"  too  well  known  to  the  cockney  and 
his  kind,  where  the  trout  "  are  fabled  to  average  about  a  pound," 
"  famous,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  long  ago  as  in  Queen 
Mary's  time  for  the  bright  silver  of  their  sides,  for  their  pink  flesh, 
and  gameness  when  hooked."    The  Castle  and  Mary  Stuart  give 
rise  to  pathetic  lamentations  that  the  Queen  of  Hearts  Catholic 
could  not  be  content  with  trout-fishing  in  the  happy  days  be- 
fore the  cockney  invasion,  and  enjoy  a  serene  and  lovely  life  in 
St.  Leven  Loch  instead  of  indulging  in  fatal  vaulting  ambition. 
"  The  Bloody  Doctor  "  aptly  succeeds  to  Loch  Leven  and  Mary 
Stuart.    "  And  the  ancient  man  listened  to  our  description  of 
the  monster,  and  he  said,  '  Hoot,  ay  ;  ye've  jest  forgathered  wi' 
the  bloody  Doctor.' "    This  is  enough.    Let  the  reader,  if  his 
nerves  are  equal  to  it,  see  for  himself  what  horrors  that  fearful 
name  can  bring  forth.    If  he  think  a  fly-fisher  might  use  it  for 
a  mere  common  fly  of  feather,  fur,  and  hook,  he  will  think  too 
lightly  of  a  profound  question.    After  "  The  Bloody  Doctor  " 
comes  "The  Lady  or  the  Salmon."    Not  "The  Lady  and  the 
Salmon,"  which  might  be  common  enough.    A  tale  of  salmon 

*  Angling  Shttches.    By  Andrew  Lang.    With  Three  Etchings  and 
numerous  Illustrations  by  W.  G.  Burn-Murdoch.  London :  Longmans. 


fishing  well  told.  A  tragedy  that  could  not  have  befallen  a 
trout-fisher.  Under  the  eighth  head,  "  A  Tweedside  Sketch,"  he 
says  "  he  is  not  a  salmon-fisher,  though  willing  to  try  that  art 
again,  and  though  this  is  a  tale  of  salmon."  "The  rod,  at  all 
events  the  rod  which  some  one  kindly  lent  me,  is  like  a  weaver's 
beam."  "  Trout-fishing  is  all  an  idyll,  all  delicacy."  He  knows 
salmon-fishing,  but  prefers  the  trout"  Common  mortals,  when  once 
they  have  got  hold  of  a  salmon,  lose  their  delicate  trout  tastes  and 
spend  laborious  days  in  hoping  for  the  leviathan.  The  sylvan 
Tweed  is  a  joy  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  he  demands  "  Why 
has  Yarrow  been  so  much  more  besung  than  Tweed,  in  spite  of 
the  greater  stream's  far  greater  and  more  varied  loveliness  ?  "  A 
poor  Southron  might  also  be  allowed  to  ask  why  Yarrow  is  the 
theme  of  such  a  flood  of  verse,  and  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  his 
poetic  memory  as  to  give  it  the  leading  part  in  the  romance  of 
the  rivers  of  Scotland  ?  But  Tweed  and  Tweedside  fare  well  in 
these  pages,  where  their  beauties  are  told  by  Stoddart,  as  well 
as  by  the  pen  which  seeks  success  in  sky,  trees,  brooks,  and 
birds,  and  gains  it.  The  old  tower  of  Elibank  is  a  ruin  on 
Tweedside,  the  home  of  that  sweet  fancy  of  the  poet,  Muckle 
Mou'd  Meg,  whose  fame,  proclaimed  by  a  vanished  hand,  has 
gone  far  ere  this.  Here  is  another  confession : — "  Let  it  be 
confessed  that  the  first  hooking  of  a  salmon  is  an  excitement 
unparalleled  in  trout-fishing."  We  have  heard  that  it  even 
comes  up  to  fox-hunting ;  but  that  is  asking  too  much  of  the 
powers  of  belief  in  human  mortals.  The  ninth  and  last  sketch 
is  "  The  Double  Alibi,"  a  sorrowful  tale,  in  telling  which  the 
author  has  a  wise  word  or  two  to  say  about  human  evidence. 
Human  evidence,  indeed,  is  a  fearful  thing ;  and  what  evidence  is 
there  that  is  not  human?  He  tells  here  of  a  shepherd  and  his 
wife  walking  twelve  miles  in  Glen  Aline  to  know  what  day  of 
the  week  it  was.  The  wife  contending  for  the  Sabbath  and  no 
work,  the  shepherd  for  Tuesday  ;  Tuesday  it  was.  Sounds  are  a 
delight  to  the  fisher  as  to  other  mortals  ;  the  tongue  of  the  hound 
is  a  jov — would  that  it  were  so  for  ever !  Here  is  another  joy : — 
"  Suddenly  began  the  greatest  rise  of  trout  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  From  the  edge  of  the  loch  as  far  as  one  could  clearly  see 
across  it,  there  was  that  endless  splashing  murmur,  of  all  sounds 
in  this  world  the  sweetest  to  the  ear." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  this  little  book  of 
1 76  pages,  full,  as  it  is,  of  fishing  wisdom,  which  all  true  fishers 
will  at  once  take  to  heart ;  of  delightful  sketches  of  sky,  brook, 
tree,  bird,  flower,  mountain,  and  fish  themselves ;  of  wit  and 
humour  of  the  most  pleasant  and  amusing  kind ;  of  tales  both 
grave  and  gay  told  without  a  word  to  spare  ;  and  of  that  sort  of 
English,  lucid,  terse,  and  native,  which  one  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  will  be  the  English  of  the  future.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
are  very  good,  and  they  certainly  add  something  to  a  text  which, 
as  sketches  in  words,  requires  no  aid  at  all. 


THE  GENTLEWOMAN  IN  SOCIETY.* 

IF  the  size  of  London  "  Society "  be  its  chief  fault,  Lady 
Greville  has,  in  writing  this  work,  set  herself  the  task  of 
checking  its  increase  ;  for  we  think  that  after  a  perusal  of  these 
pages,  which  profess  to  depict  the  lives,  aims,  and  objects,  as  she 
sees  them,  of  "  that  aggregate  of  leisured  men  and  women  which 
forms  society,"  most  people  will  lay  down  the  volume  determined 
on  a  strict  self-examination  as  to  whether  they  can  be  accused 
of  being  "  a  gentlewoman,"  and  a  fixed  resolve  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing rather  than  be  "  in  Society."  As  we  have  said,  if  Lady 
Greville  could  feel  that  her  book  had  accomplished  this  end,  she 
might  consider  she  had  done  a  good  work,  even  if  the  means  by 
which  she  had  worked  could  not  be  so  well  commended  ;  but  we 
fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  congratulate  her  in  this  matter. 
Those  who  read  her  book  with  the  view  of  finding  out  whether 
they  are  themselves  in  society,  or  with  the  desire  of  discovering 
how  to  enter  its  portals,  are,  from  their  very  attitude  of  inquiry 
and  desire,  stamped  at  once  as  having  no  part  or  lot  in  that 
"  aggregate  of  leisured  men  and  women  "  whose  social  charm  and 
excellence  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  take  their  existence  and 
position  for  granted,  and  are  not  concerned  with  defining  the  un- 
definable. 

Neither  will  this  work  of  fiction  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who,  understanding  themselves  and  their  position  in  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  have  already  selected  their  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  have  proved  them  "  good  society."  These  know 
themselves  well  off,  and  have  no  desire  by  the  lavish  display  of 
wealth,  by  toadying,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  dignity 
and  self-respect,  to  fit  themselves  for  what  is  called  by  courtesy 
"  the  highest  circles."  Nor  to  yet  another  class  will  it  appeal. 
To  those  who,  from  the  chances  of  rank  and  position,  or  from 
ability  and  charm,  can  enter  freely  into  any  circle  of  social  life  in 
which  it  pleases  them  to  move,  this  effort  to  define,  as  one  com- 
plete whole,  social  manners  and  customs  as  differing  as  they  are 
diverse  in  character  and  circumstances,  will  only  read  as  an 
absurd  travesty  of  the  reality,  and  an  utterly  inadequate  and 
grotesquely  vulgar  description  of  that  brilliant,  cultured,  easy, 
and  yet  perfectly  courteous  mannered  life  which  is  still  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  best  English  Society. 

An  "  aggregate  "  of  men  and  women,  more  or  less  "  leisured," 

*  The  Gentlewoman  in  Society.  By  Lady  Greville.  London  :  Henry 
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who  meet  together  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  relaxation  and 
enjoyment  are  well  aware  that  the  mere  possession  of  rank  and 
wealth  does  not  necessarily  ensure  good  breeding  or  good  manners ; 
but  they  demand  of  all  comers  (and  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  any 
social  circle  when  they  cease  to  demand  this)  that  they  shall  so 
conduct  themselves  as  to  be  unmistakably  free  of  all  the  objec- 
tionable features  which,  in  this  volume,  are  said  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  a  society  which  it  professes  to  describe. 
The  gentlewoman  is  shown  to  us  in  eighteen  chapters,  the  first 
being  entitled  "  The  Child,"  the  last  "  The  Ideal  Woman."  Each 
stage  in  her  life  is  followed  till  we  reach  one  headed  "  In  the 
Sbadow  of  the  Throne."  We  look  on  with  some  anxiety,  for  this 
chapter  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  a  Ouida ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  author  emerges  from  this  awe-inspiring  shade 
into  the  common  light  of  day,  and  is  shortly  occupied  with 
the  subject  of  "  Dress,"  preparatory  doubtless  for  that  "  of  the 
gentle  art  of  Flirtation."  Many  interesting  facts  are  to  be 
learnt  from  the  pages  devoted  to  "  Men  and  Manners."  "  Court- 
ship," we  are  told,  "  nowadays  is  absolutely  devoid  of  sentiment," 
and  this  ceases  to  surprise  us  when  we  learn  that  the  man  calls  the 
girl  whom  he  wishes  to  marry  "  a  ripper,"  and  in  his  emotional 
moments  informs  her,  "  I  never  was  so  hard  bit  before,  don't  yer 
know."  In  all  this,  we  fail  to  recognize,  on  either  side,  anything 
which  makes  the  name  of  gentlewoman  or  gentleman  appropriate 
to  the  people  moving  in  this  novel  world  of  "  good  society." 
We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  publication  of  "The  Gentle- 
man in  Society,"  which  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  in  some 
"  Library  for  Gentlemen,"  and  trust  that  it  will  introduce  us  to 
some  specimens  of  humanity  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
course  of  our  daily  walk  and  conversation  than  these  "red-elbowed" 
gentlewomen  whose  career  it  has  been  our  most  unpleasant  duty 
to  follow.  Lady  Greville  has  undertaken  to  give  us  an  account  of 
the  gentlewoman  in  society.  What  she  means  by  society  she  does 
not,  except  in  the  sentence  we  have  quoted,  exactly  define.  We 
believe  that  it  is  a  people  dwelling  in  "  many  mansions,"  from  "  the 
shadow  of  the  palace  "  to  the  furthest  removed  of  suburban  semi- 
detached villas.  We  further  believe  that  the  gentlewoman,  as 
here  described,  would  be  recognized  in  none  of  them.  She 
would  be  rejected  either  as  a  bore  or  as  an  impostor,  and  we  see  a 
very  unhappy  fate  in  store  for  her.  The  truth  is,  that  those  who 
have  it  not  in  themselves  to  make  their  own  society  need  not  go 
in  search  of  any  charmed  world  where  they  have  only  to  enter  to 
be  in  peace  and  social  prosperity.  They  may  enter  accidentally  the 
very  centre  of  all  their  hopes,  and  they  will  have  no  eyes  to  see, 
nor  ears  to  understand  the  charms  of  the  society  into  whose 
midst  it  has  been  their  feverish  desire  to  enter.  Assuredly  if 
their  wish  has  been  to  gain  admittance  merely  because  they 
believe  it  confers  some  distinction  upon  themselves,  they  may  find 
it  easy  to  enter,  but  difficult  to  maintain  a  footing  among  a  set 
of  people  who,  if  they  are  too  well  bred  to  make  others  feel  their 
own  ill-breeding,  know  how  to  protect  themselves  from  being 
bored  and  annoyed  by  what  is  in  its  essential  qualities  merely 
frivolous,  worldly,  and  stupid.  Society  is  what  every  individual 
makes  it,  and  each  one  that  contributes  whatever  is  best  in  him 
or  herself  without  effort,  and  without  thought  of  what  may  be 
gained  by  it,  will  add  somewhat  of  grace  and  charm  to  those 
lighter  hours  to  which  the  hardest  worker  as  well  as  the  merest 
pleasure-hunter  turns  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Vulgar  aims  and  a  low  ideal  of  pleasure  are  unfortunately  con- 
fined to  no  class  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  circles  of  society, 
but  they  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  as  Lady  Greville 
would  wish  us  to  believe.  Society  is  undoubtedly  large,  and 
many  are  admitted  to  its  outer  courts ;  but  those  who  understand 
the  inner  life  of  its  best  circles  know  that  the  unvarying  law  of 
all  that  is  best  in  them  is  based  on  what  is  best,  and  not  worst, 
in  the  human  beings  of  which  it  consists. 


WATERLOO  LETTERS.* 

GENERAL  SIBORNE  is  bound  by  filial  piety  to  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  volume  of  letters  he  has  published 
which  is  not  already  in  substance  familiar  to  every  reader.  All 
they  contain  is  already  embodied  in  his  father  Captain  Siborne's 
model  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  history  of  the  campaign. 
They  were  sent  to  him  by  survivors  of  the  battle  in  answer  to 
the  circular  which  Lord  Hill,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  allowed 
him  to  send  to  all  the  officers  then  living  who  had  been  present 
in  the  fighting  of  the  16th  and  iSth  June.  General  Siborne  has 
made  a  selection  from  these  letters,  which  number  several  hun- 
dreds. He  has  been  moved  to  do  this  by  the  facts  that  the  "  75th 
anniversary  of  the  battle  occurred  last  year,  and  general  atten- 
tion has  been  re-directed  to  that  great  event."  The  panorama 
lately  on  show  had  possibly  more  to  do  with  re-directing  attention 
to  the  battle  than  the  75th  anniversary,  which  is  not  in  itself 
a  marked  epoch.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  no  great  matter.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  an  event  to  which  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  of  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  .and  Welshmen  too,  may  at 
any  time  be  commendably  directed.    General  Siborne  claims  that 

*  Waterloo  Letters:  a  Selection  from  Original  and  hitherto  Unpublished 
Letters  bearing  on  the  Operations  of  the  i6(/i,  17th,  and  18th  June,  1815. 
By  Officers  who  served  in  the  Campaign.  Edited,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
by  Major-General  H.  E.  Siborne,  late  Colonel  R.E.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne :  Cassell  &  Co. 
1891. 


"  The  publication  of  some  information  at  the  moment  intended  to 
be  private,  cannot,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  incidents  of  the  war, 
be  looked  upon,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  as  a  breach  of 
confidence."  The  wording  of  the  sentence  is  a  trifle  obscure, 
but  we  understand  General  Siborne  to  argue  that,  as  long  as  he 
publishes  nothing  which  does  not  refer  to  the  fighting,  and  nothing 
which  is  hurtful  to  any  man's  memory,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
violated  the  confidence  placed  in  his  father.  There  is  something 
here  of  a  question  of  casuistry,  but  in  practice  these  things  are 
tolerable,  or  the  reverse,  according  as  they  are  done.  We  can 
see  nothing  in  General  Siborne's  selection  which  looks  as  if  it 
could  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  officers 
present  at  the  battle,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  complaint 
will  be  made. 

The  letters  are,  in  truth,  very  interesting.  Apart  from  the 
adventures  which  some  of  them  record,  they  are  worth  reading 
for  the  tone  which  prevails  in  them.  It  is  a  pleasant  one  to  an 
English  ear.  All  the  officers  who  wrote  to  Captain  Siborne  give 
their  recollections  of  the  three  great  days  in  a  manly,  straight- 
forward style,  like  men  who  did  their  duty  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  with  no  wish  to  pose  as  heroes.  There  is  a  -visible  and 
honourable  desire  on  their  part  to  obtain  all  due  credit  for  the 
corps  to  which  they  belonged,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  effort  to 
take  their  due  share  of  credit  from  others.  For  example,  the 
officers  of  the  Scots  Greys  were  plainly  rather  annoyed  by  the 
assertion  that  during  the  charge  of  Ponsonby's  "  Union  "  brigade 
they  were  in  support.  They  maintain  that  the  famous  regiment 
which  bears  the  motto  "  Second  to  none  "  was  as  well  to  the  fore 
as  either  the  Inniskillings  or  the  Royals ;  but  none  of  them  deny 
that  the  Irish  and  English  regiments  did  brilliantly.  On  the 
whole,  we  incline  to  rank  the  set  of  letters  dealing  with  this  charge 
as  the  be9t  in  the  volume.  M.  Thiers  has  persuasively  asserted 
that  the  French  horse  were  irresistible,  and  we  have  ourselves 
been  inclined  to  underrate  our  cavalry.  Yet,  Murat  himself 
never  led  a  more  effective  charge  than  was  made  by  Sir  Wrilliam 
Ponsonby's  three  regiments.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans's  letters  are  par- 
ticularly good  reading,  and  there  is  one  admirable  passage  in 
which  he  describes  how  the  helplessness  of  the  flying  French 
infantry  proved  "  too  great  a  temptation  to  the  Dragoons,"  so  that 
they  rode  on  blinded  by  the  longing  to  kill,  till,  in  spite  of  all  the 
officers  could  do  to  stop  them,  they  laid  the  brigade  open  to  the 
French  counterstroke,  by  which  it  was  practically  annihilated. 
In  that  way  does  human  nature  prove  too  much  for  discipline. 
There  is  a  picturesque  touch,  too,  in  the  letter  of  Lieutenant 
Wryndham,  of  the  Greys.  He  notes  "the  extraordinary  way 
in  which  the  bullets  struck  our  swords  as  we  ascended." 
Captain  Rudyard,  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  records  how  the 
forelegs  were  taken  from  the  horse  of  one  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  A.D.C.'s  at  the  shoulders,  and  he  continued  rearing 
for  some  time  with  his  very  fat  rider,  dressed  in  green." 
He  saw  it,  and  we  see  it.  Or,  take  this  sentence  from  the  sketch 
of  the  fight  in  La  Haye  Sainte,  written  the  day  after  the  battle 
by  Lieutenant  G.  D.  Gramme : — 

We  had  all  to  pass  through  a  narrow  passage.  We  wanted  to  halt  the 
men,  and  make  one  more  charge  ;  but  it  was  impossible.  The  fellows  were 
firing  down  the  passage.  An  officer  of  our  company  called  out  to  me, 
"  Take  care  ! "  But  I  was  too  busy  stopping  the  men,  and  answered, "  Never 
mind  ;  let  the  blackguard  fire."  "  He  was  about  five  yards  off,  and  levelling 
his  piece  just  at  me,  when  this  officer  stabbed  him  through  the  mouth  and 
out  through  his  neck.    He  fell  immediately. 

That  was  close  work.  Our  conception  of  the  confusion  and 
obscurity  of  a  battle  is  increased  by  Captain  Ingilby,  of  the 
Artillery,  who  confesses  that  when  at  the  close  of  the  day  he 
"  hazarded  an  opinion  that  we  must  have  won  a  great  battle,  there 
was  thought  to  be  some  exaggeration,  so  little  confident  did  we  feel, 
as  subordinate  actors  on  the  spot,  in  our  capability  at  once  and 
immediately  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  magnitude  of  the 
event  we  had  a  part  in  achieving."  Withal,  too,  one  learns  from 
these  letters  how,  while  the  fate  of  Europe  is  being  settled,  a  man 
must  dine.  Captain  T.  W.  Taylor,  of  the  10th  Hussars,  put  fowls 
and  bacon  into  a  pot  over  a  cottage  fire  before  the  battle  began, 
foreseeing,  the  foresighted  man,  that  food  might  be  needed.  "  All 
day  long,  whilst  the  women  were  praying  ten  miles  away,  the 
lines  of  the  dauntless  English  infantry  were  receiving  and  repel- 
ling the  furious  charges  of  the  French  horsemen.  Guns  which 
were  heard  at  Brussels  were  ploughing  up  their  ranks,  and  com- 
rades falling,  and  the  resolute  survivors  closing  in."  But  Captain 
T.  W.  Taylor's  fowl  and  bacon  simmered  in  that  pot  over  that 
cottage  fire.  Then  came  the  end.  "  No  more  firing  was  heard 
at  Brussels — the  pursuit  rolled  miles  away.  Darkness  came 
down  on  the  field  and  city,"  and  (we  turn  to  Captain  T.  W. 
Taylor) — 

My  batman  coming  up  with  the  led  horses  agreeably  surprised  me  by 
producing  two  boiled  fowls  and  some  bacon,  which,  on  my  inquiiing,  he 
told  me  he  had  secured  by  going  into  the  village  where  my  picket  had  been 
on  the  left,  as  soon  as  the  French  ceased  to  cannonade  it.  There  he  found 
all  quiet,  and  our  pot  boiling  away  and  the  fowls  and  bacon  done,  which 
he  brought  away,  and  very  welcome  they  were.  We  lay  down  under  the 
hedge,  and  I  believe  all  slept  soundly  till  daylight. 

If  any  man  thinks  we  sin  in  uniting  that  great  heroic  passage  of 
Thackeray's  with  Captain  T.  VV.  Taylor's  fowls  and  bacon,  he  is 
much  mistaken.  Our  fathers  were  such  men  that  they  faced 
death  and  battle  with  a  smile ;  they  conquered  the  conqueror  of 
the  world,  then  ate  their  fowl  and  bacon  with  thankfulness,  and 
slept  soundly  all  night  under  the  hedge,  making  no  boast. 
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NURSERY  CLASSICS.* 

THERE  is  one  good  rule  in  choosing  story-books  for  children ; 
do  not  give  them  new  stories.  With  a  very  few  conspicuous 
exceptions,  modern  writers  of  fairy-tales  simply  stumble  from  one 
error  into  another.  Now  we  have  facetiousness  worthy  of 
Colney  Hatch,  now  sentimental  allegories,  now  imitations  of 
Alice,  all  of  which  are  worthless.  In  most  of  these  modern 
legends  a  child  goes  into  a  garden,  where  the  flowers  and  birds 
develop  either  a  strong  taste  for  the  new  humour  on  a  feebly 
allegorical  vein.  Sometimes  the  wind  or  the  cloud  appears  in 
proper  person  and  in  the  dress  of  the  fifteenth  century,  uttering 
many  moral  and  melancholy  remarks  in  such  a  style  as  never 
mortal  was  so  left  to  himself  as  to  speak.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  children  can  read  these  deplorable  essays,  and  we 
suppose  that  they  are  made  to  sell  to  parents  who  never  could 
read  anything  themselves.  These  parents  are  the  majority,  and 
they  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  studious  child's  chagrin  on 
receiving  what  looked  like  a  book,  but  did  not  permit  itself  to  be 
read. 

The  collection  of  little  works  which  lies  before  us  contains  old 
stories,  and  stories  worth  reading.  First  we  have  Mr.  Church's 
Story  of  the  Iliad  and  Story  of  the  Odyssey.  These  appear  to  be 
expansions  of  the  author's  Stories  from  Homer,  now  produced  in 
two  volumes.  A  very  brief  chapter  gives  the  causa  teterrima 
belli,  with  no  geographical  or  historical  information.  The  reader 
is  not  supposed  to  care  where  Troy  was,  and  probably,  in  fact,  he 
does  not  care.  Sufficient  for  the  hour  is  the  geography  thereof. 
Then  comes  the  quarrel  about  Chryseis,  and  then  a  pretty  full 
abridgment  of  the  Iliad,  ending  with  a  couple  of  pages  on  the 
events,  not  given  in  the  poem,  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Troy. 
While  Mr.  Church's  hand  is  in,  it  might  be  as  well  for  him  to 
make  a  third  volume  out  of  Quintus  Smyrneeus,  and  give  to  children 
the  Tale  of  Troy  at  proper  length.  The  style  of  the  narrative  is 
rather  archaic  ;  possibly  children  do  not  care  for  this,  but  what 
other  style  can  be  used  ?  Anything  is  better  than  the  curious 
mixture  of  Elizabethan  idiom  with  his  own  inventions  which 
Charles  Lamb  employed  in  "  The  Adventures  of  Odysseus." 
There  is  little  to  criticize  in  Mr.  Church's  abridgment ;  we  think 
that  the  fate  hanging  over  Achilles  (Iliad  i.  414)  might  have 
been  made  more  distinct  than  in  "  thy  life  is  short,  and  it  should, 
of  right,  be  without  tears  and  full  of  joy."  The  choice  of 
Achilles — 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life — 

might  have  been  explained  in  the  introduction.  By  omitting 
xvi.  72-73,  Mr.  Church  avoids  the  difficulty,  which  perplexes  Mr. 
Leaf,  about  the  Embassy  and  the  gifts  of  Agamemnon.  Mr. 
Church's  Odyssey  is  as  good  as  his  Iliad;  and,  as  children  are 
unlikely  to  persevere  through  complete  translations  of  the  epics, 
we  know  no  better  introduction  to  Homer  than  these  two 
volumes.    The  illustrations  are  after  Flaxman. 

As  classical  in  their  way  as  the  Iliad  are  the  tales  in  The  Fairy 
Book,  a  cheap  edition  of  the  well-known  selection  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Craik,  in  the  "  Golden  Treasury  "  series.  It  may  be  pedantic,  but 
we  confess  that  we  could  have  wished  to  see  the  names  of  the 
authors  attached  to  the  stories.  If  "The  Invisible  Prince"  is 
from  the  Cabinet  des  Fees,  he  has  been  greatly  altered.  Very 
considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  with  Perrault's  "  Sleeping 
Beauty  "  ;  the  end  of  the  story  is  omitted — sauce  Robert  and  all. 
But  there  is  no  handier  collection  of  really  good  stories  from 
Grimm,  Perrault,  and  Mme.  d'Aulnoy  than  this.  Children,  how- 
ever, probably  prefer  illustrated  editions. 

Mr.  Jacobs's  Celtic  Tales  are  a  companion  volume  to  his  Eng- 
lish tales  of  last  year,  and  are  illustrated  by  the  same  artist. 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  taken  editorial  liberties,  as  he  warns  us ;  has 
played  the  Diaskeuast,  in  fact,  and  his  book  is  rather  meant  for 
the  nursery  than  for  the  mythologist.  It  will  prove  extremely 
fresh  and  welcome •,  for  children  do  not  read  Islay's  book,  nor, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Curtin's,  Mr.  Hyde's,  and  other  learned  collections. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  comedy  and  frolic  in  the  Celtic  tales,  and 
infinite  adventures  befall  the  adventurous.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
ideal  illustrator  of  nursery  tales ;  but  the  pictures  in  Mr.  Jacobs's 
book  are  graceful  and  not  inadequate.  It  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  popular  of  the  season's  books  for  children,  and  well  deserves 
to  succeed. 


THE  ORACLES  OF  NOSTRADAMUS.t 

"  rTIHIS  is  no  doubt  a  strange  book."  When  an  author  begins 
J-  his  preface  with  these  words,  it  is  not  for  a  reviewer  to 
contradict  him.  Yet  there  have  been  both  stranger  and  less 
innocent  recreations  than  writing  a  book  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pages  to  verify  the  prophecies  of  Nostradamus.  We 
say  recreation  because  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ward  himself  does  not 
seem  to  rank  his  interpretations  under  the  head  of  useful  know- 
ledge, but  rather  to  hold  the  sound  opinion  that  what  can  prove 

*  Story  of  the  Iliad.  Story  of  the  Odyssey.  By  A.  J.  Church.  London  : 
Seeley  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Fairy  Book.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

Celtic  Tales.    By  J.  Jacobs.    London :  D.  Nutt.  1891. 

t  Oracles  of  Nostradamus.  By  Chas.  A.  Ward.  London :  The  Leaden- 
hall  Press ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Limited.  1891. 


itself  true  need  not  be  called  on  to  prove  its  utility.  Mr.  Ward 
admits  even  with  abundant  candour  that  Nostradamus  prophe- 
sied obscurely;  so  obscurely  that  his  predictions  were  not  and 
could  not  be  useful  to  any  one  until  they  were  made  intelligible 
by  the  fulfilment.  He  admits  that  some  of  the  Nostradamian 
quatrains  are  still  obscure  enough  to  give  room  for  fair  contro- 
versy, and  in  several  places  he  vigorously  disputes  the  opinions  of 
ingenious  Frenchmen  who  have  interpreted  Nostradamus  before 
him.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ward,  however, 
that,  if  we  are  satisfied  on  the  whole  that  Nostradamus  was  a 
true  prophet,  we  must  take  the  obscurity  as  it  comes.  Either 
such  is  the  necessary  nature  of  Nostradamian  prophecy,  or 
Nostradamus  had  good  reasons  for  choosing  to  be  obscure. 

Perhaps  it  is  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  subject-matter 
that  the  canons  of  Nostradamian  interpretation  should  not  seem 
clear  or  certain  to  the  outside  reader.  One  of  them  is  that  a 
letter  more  or  less  does  not  matter  in  an  anagram.  Thus  noir  =  roi 
by  dropping  the  n ;  Ergaste  is  the  same  thing  as  estrange,  by 
adding  an  n  this  time  ;  Lonole  is  Old  Noll,  that  is,  Oliver 
Cromwell.  We  presume  that  in  an  appropriate  context  noir 
could  equally  well  mean  oiynon  or  poire ;  or  why  not  both  roi 
and  poire,  the  Pear-headed  King,  Louis  Philippe  ?  Another  rule 
is  that  details  which  do  not  fit  the  interpretation  may  be 
neglected.  Thus  Mr.  Ward  translates  Nostradamus's  epistle  to 
Henry  II.  of  France,  and  confidently  glosses  one  paragraph  as 
referring  to  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
He  omits  to  explain  an  unusually  positive  statement  in  the  same 
paragraph  that  Venice  "  shall  raise  her  wings  very  high,  not 
much  short  of  the  force  of  ancient  Rome."  We  can  only  suggest 
that  Venice  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  any  maritime  Power,  in 
which  case  we  have  Venice  =  the  greatest  maritime  Power  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  =  Great  Britain.  Q.E.D.  But  we 
hasten  to  criticize  one  of  Mr.  Ward's  more  specific  interpreta- 
tions after  his  own  manner.  Century  X,  Quatrain  100,  of  Nos- 
tradamus reads : — 

Le  grand  empire  sera  par  Angleterre, 
Le  pempotam  des  ans  plus  de  trois  cens  : 
Grandes  copies  passer  par  mer  et  terre, 
Les  Lusitains  n'en  seront  pas  contens. 

According  to  Mr.  Ward,  pempotam  is  "  a  shocking  word  made 
out  of  Greek  and  Latin  nav — potens,  all  powerful."  And  thence 
it  appears  that  English  naval  supremacy  is  to  last  for  three 
hundred  years  and  no  more.  Mr.  Ward  considers  that  it  began 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  is  now  coming  to  an 
end.  Apparently  he  wants  to  hasten  its  end,  for  he  might  as 
plausibly  have  put  the  beginning  a  century  or  two  later.  But, 
with  Mr.  Ward's  leave,  pempotam  is  not  made  of  irav  nor  yet 
of  potens.  It  is  Trevre  irorapoi,  the  Five  Rivers,  signifying, 
obscurely  or  not  at  all  to  Nostradamus's  contemporaries,  but 
plainly  to  us,  the  Punjab.  That  is  to  say,  England  shall  rule  the 
Punjab  more  than  three  hundred  years  ;  which  will  comfortably 
prolong  our  Indian  empire  till  the  latter  part  of  the  twenty- 
second  century.  Why  it  should  matter  to  the  Portuguese  may 
not  be  so  plain  ;  their  regrets  for  unfulfilled  ambitions  in  India 
were  already  pretty  well  out  of  date  at  the  time  of  the  Sikh 
wars.  But  then  we  are  free  to  refer  the  passing  of  "  grandes 
copies"  by  sea  and  land  not  to  India  at  all,  but  to  British  expedi- 
tions in  Africa,  and  this  will  make  everything  fit  beautifully. 
We  think  this  rendering  as  much  more  elegant  than  Mr.  Ward's 
as  it  is  certainly  more  patriotic  ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  find  it  acceptable. 

It  would  seem,  however,  from  various  passages  in  Mr.  Ward's 
book,  that  the  object  he  is  really  most  intent  upon  is  to  prove 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  not  only  a  very  wicked  but  a  very  ugly 
man.  His  method  may  be  thought,  at  present,  a  somewhat  in- 
direct one. 


THE  CRUIKSHANKIAN  MOMUS.* 

npiIIS,  with  its  rubricated  title,  is  a  sumptuous-looking  volume, 
J-  the  contents  of  which  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  excellent 
paper  and  clear  type  which  have  been  lavished  upon  it.  They 
are  made  up  by  some  fifty  comic  designs  to  popular  ballads  by 
Cruikshank  p'ere  and  his  two  sons,  which  designs,  we  are  in- 
formed, are  "  coloured  by  hand "  after  the  originals,  and  these 
are  supplemented  by  what  we  assume  to  be  process  copies  of 
George  Cruikshank's  etchings  and  cuts  to  Jack  Sheppard,  Baron 
Munchhausen,  and  so  forth.  The  result  is  an  odd  hotch-pot  of 
the  earlier  and  later  manners  of  the  "  Great  George,"  as  he  is 
styled  on  the  title-page.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the 
contrast  between  the  beautiful  little  woodcut  of  Nelson  receiving 
the  French  officer's  sword  at  p.  2 1  and  the  Rowlandson-like  "  Visit 
to  Christie's,"  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  book.  Nor  is 
the  difference  less  between  "  The  Mulberry-Tree,"  which  he  drew 
in  1808,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  the  copy  of  the  etch- 
ing from  Grimm's  German  Popular  Stories,  which  has  been  pressed 
into  service  for  a  tailpiece  to  the  song.  Some  of  the  ballads  are 
better  than  the  rest.  It  is  pleasant,  for  instance,  to  re-read 
Captain  Charles  Morris  his  "  Sound  Philosophy,"  although  the 
illustration,  a  still  earlier  one  than  that  to  "  The  Mulberry-Tree," 

*  The  Crui/ishan/tian  Momus — Pictorial  Broadsides  and  Humorous 
Song-Headings.  Fifty-two  Comic  Designs  to  Popular  Ballads,  by  the 
Three  Cruikshanks,  the  Elder  Isaac,  Robert,  and  the  Great  George. 
London :  Nimmo.  1892. 
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in  no  way  heightens  the  pleasure.  Another  of  Morris's  effusions 
here  given  is  an  exceedingly  corrupt  version  of  "  The  Contrast," 
in  which  much  of  the  Anacreontic  minstrel's  original  utterances 
seem  to  have  been  displaced  to  make  room  for  certain  additional 
stanzas,  "  marked  by  inverted  commas,"  from  the  pen  of  an  un- 
known, and  at  that  date  deceased,  "  Mr.  Ilewerdine."  A  few  of 
the  remaining  pieces  are  by  George  Coltnan  and  Charles  Dibdin ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  we  ore  bound  to  confess  that  The  Cniik- 
shankian  MOmus  is  a  dreary  and  rather  vulgar  production,  which 
adds  but  little  to  our  appreciation  of  the  Cruikshanks  generally, 
and  nothing  at  all  to  the  individual  glory  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  family. 


M.  SCHERER'S  ESSAYS.* 

IN  this  volume  of  translations  from  M.  Scherer's  Etudes  sur 
la  Litterature  Contemporaine  Mr.  Saintsburv  has  done  into 
English  certain  twelve  essays  on  English  literature  which 
M.  Scherer  had  himself  indicated  some  time  since  as  calculated  to 
represent  him  with  the  best  advantages  to  the  English  public  as  a 
critic  of  English  literature.  The  selection  could  scarcely  be 
other  than  excellent.  It  comprises  three  essays  on  George  Eliot, 
written  between  1861  and  1885,  two  on  Shakspeare,  and  others 
on  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.  Taine,  Milton,  Sterne,  Wordsworth, 
Carlyle,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Endymion.  These  essays  repre- 
sent favourably  and  fully — "  if  not  exhaustively,"  as  Mr. 
Saiutsbury  guardedly  remarks— the  main  characteristics  of 
M.  Scherer's  criticism.  What  those  characteristics  are,  together 
with  the  abiding  intluence  of  M.  Scherer's  theological  training, 
are  discussed,  with  other  matters  that  are  elucidative  of  the 
critic's  interesting  personality,  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  introductory 
essay  on  the  life  and  work  of  M.  Scherer.  In  this  lively  prelude 
there  is  much  acute  observation  expressed  very  happily,  both  in 
the  critical  comments  on  the  leading  features  of  each  essay  and  in 
the  final  estimate  of  M.  Scherer's  work ;  an  estimate  that  is 
eminently  just,  and  inclusive  not  less  than  conclusive.  One 
other  matter,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  remains  for 
notice.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  never  permitted  himself,  in  his  intro- 
duction, to  forget  that  this  volume  is  addressed  to  English 
readers.  lie  is  rightly  emphatic  in  insisting  on  the  clearest 
understanding  of  certain  facts  connected  with  M.  Scherer's  birth 
and  training  which  if  barely  set  forth  to  the  English  reader 
could  scarcely  convey  their  full  significance.  In  one  of  the 
essays  on  George  Eliot  it  is  admirably  observed,  "  Literary 
predilections  are  the  tell-tales  of  character."  How  far  the  lite- 
rary predilections  of  M.  Scherer,  clearly  revealed  as  they  are 
in  some  of  the  essays,  were  the  product  of  his  theological  stu- 
dies at  Geneva,  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  speculation 
that  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Saintsbury's  essay.  It  is  certainly 
important  to  remember  that  M.  Scherer  studied  theology  and 
philosophy  before  he  adopted  the  profession  of  literary  critic,  that 
he  suffered  "  complete  theological  shipwreck,"  and  found,  to  quote 
his  translator,  "  refuge  in  another  employment  from  the  employ- 
ment to  which  he  had  at  first  given  himself."  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  especially  remembering  what  kind  of  theological  study  his 
was,  the  explanation  of  what  appears  somewhat  enigmatic  in  the 
essays  on  George  Eliot,  in  that  on  Milton,  and  in  certain  passages 
on  M.  Taine's  English  Literature,  is  very  naturally  suggested. 
There  was  something  of  the  Puritan  in  M.  Scherer.  There  was 
also  the  influence  of  "  personal  sympathy,"  sometimes  rising  into 
a  show  of  predilection,  occasionally  almost  enthusiastic,  sometimes 
falling  to  a  dogmatism  that  is  very  akin  to  prejudice  ;  and  this 
influence  is  remarkable,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  keenness 
and  precision  of  his  judgments,  the  measured  accuracy  and  well- 
tempered  justice  that  usually  characterize  his  praise  and  his 
censures.  The  streak  of  Puritanism  in  his  somewhat  complex 
personality  certainly  does  not  account  for  his  singular  distaste  for 
Baudelaire.  Nor  does  it,  alone,  solve  the  mystery  of  his  unduly 
exalted  estimate  of  George  Eliot.  But  it  does  to  some  extent 
help  us  to  understand  the  attitude  of  M.  Scherer  towards 
Moliere,  and  towards  Byron,  of  whom  he  invariably  wrote  with 
a  "  wrongheadedness  "  which  appears  to  us  to  be  "  queer  "  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Saintsbury  remarks  of  M.  Scherer's  treatment  of  Moliere. 
And  here  we  are  reminded  of  that  delicate  influence  in  "  per- 
sonal sympathy  " — an  influence  from  which  M.  Scherer  was  no 
more  free  than  other  writers,  despite  his  austerity,  his  serenity 
of  mind,  and  the  sanity  of  his  critical  judgment. 

M.  Edouard  Pod  observed  of  the  author  of  these  essays,  "  II  ne 
jugeait  pas  les  ecrits  avec  son  intelligence ;  il  les  jugeait  avec  son 
caractere."  Unquestionably,  it  would  be  absurd  to  accept  this 
statement  literally ;  yet  there  is  a  substantial  truth  in  it,  if  it  be 
recalled  that  character  is  revealed  by  literary  predilections. 
With  regard  to  George  Eliot,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  M. 
Scherer  was  au  extremely  sympathetic  critic.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Saintsbury  that  he  was  invariably  honest.  Still,  there  is  in 
all  three  essays  a  dominant  note  of  personal  sympathy  that  is 
utterly  absent  from  all  the  remaining  essays,  nor  can  we  detect  in 
the  last  of  the  three  essays  any  serious  re-consideration  of  his 
former  position,  or  recanting  of  his  original  opinions,  such  as  Mr. 
Saintsbury  is  conscious  of.  As  proof  of  this  changed  position,  it 
is  inadmissible  to  cite  the  just  severity  of  the  criticism  of  a  por- 
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tion  of  Daniel  Deronda,  for  no  other  standpoint  was  possible  to  a 
critic  of  M.  Scherer's  equipment.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Saintsburv 
hints,  his  sympathy  was  moved  by  a  writer  whose  mental 
history  coincided  so  nearly  with  his  own  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt, 
moreover,  that  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  in  George  Eliot's  in- 
tolerance of  Byron  one  more  point  of  accord.  Compared  with 
the  "  blind  ferocity  of  his  attack  on  Baudelaire,"  his  criticism  of 
Byron,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  present  volume  in 
the  brilliant  essay  on  M.  Taine,  displays  the  prejudice  of  a 
sectary,  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  Geneva  or  a  conventicle 
of  "  auld  lichts."  It  is  much  that  he  turned  M.  Taine's  position 
with  such  admirable  tact  and  skill.  But  he  makes  nothing  but  a 
feint  with  regard  to  Byron,  and  can  no  more  be  said  to  touch  his 
position  than  a  writer  who  should  extract  some  dozen  indifferent 
verses  from  a  juvenile  poem  of  Byron's,  and  head  his  trifling 
commentary  thereon  with  the  appalling  question,  "  Was  Byron  a 
great  poet  ? "  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Saintsbury,  who 
is  keen  in  noting  the  inadequacy  of  the  essay  on  Carlyle, 
should  have  entirely  ignored  M.  Scherer's  unedifying  yet  not 
uninstructive  performance  on  Byron.  Yet  there  are  "  excel- 
lent things  "  in  the  "  Carlyle,"  inferior  though  the  criticism 
is,  in  every  respect,  to  the  admirable  essays  on  Milton,  on 
Wordsworth,  on  M.  Taine,  and  the  second  of  the  two  essays 
on  Shakspeare.  In  short,  there  is  excellence  of  the  rarest 
kind  in  every  one  of  these  essays.  Were  we  to  begin  citing  the 
excellent  things  in  the  Carlyle  essay,  for  example,  we  should 
scarce  know  when  or  how  to  stop.  Here  is  an  instance  that 
comes  to  hand : — "  Carlyle  is  a  mystic.  The  world  appears  to 
him  as  clothed  in  obscurity  and  bristling  with  problems.  He  can 
see  nothing  but  abysses.  Nature,  history,  man,  everything,  gives 
him  matter  for  wonder."  And  so  on.  The  whole  passage  (pp. 
200,  201)  is  extremely  happy.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  rendered  the 
spirit  and  style  of  M.  Scherer's  work  with  admirable  success. 
The  conclusion  of  the  essay  on  Milton,  descriptive  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Miltonic  verse,  will  suffice  to  show  how  completely 
this  "  study  after  the  life,"  as  Dryden  significantly  terms  all 
sympathetic  translation,  retains  the  vitality  of  the  original.  It 
is  a  passage  we  have  often  admired  in  the  French,  and  feel  no 
loss  of  its  charm  in  English  : — 

Besides,  all  is  not  said  when  some  verses  of  Milton  have  been  quoted. 
Ho  lias  not  only  imagery  and  vocabulary,  but  the  period,  the  great  musical 
phrase,  a  little  long,  a  little  loaded  with  ornament  and  convolved  with  in- 
versions, but  swaying  all  with  it  in  its  superb  undulation.  After  all,  and 
above  all,  he  has  an  indefinable  serenity  and  victoriousness,  a  sustained 
equality,  an  indomitable  power  ;  one  might  almost  say  that  he  wraps  us  in 
the  skirt  of  his  robe  and  wafts  us  with  him  to  the  eternal  regions  where  he 
himself  dwells. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

IjlROM  Mr.  Robert  Dunthorne,  of  the  Rembrandt's  Head  in 
-L  Vigo  Street,  we  have  received  three  new  etchings  of  some 
importance.  Of  these  three,  that  which  will  attract  most  popular 
attention  is,  without  question,  a  rendering  on  a  large  scale  of 
Mr.  Orchardson's  well-known  picture,  "  The  Young  Duke."  This 
large  plate  is  the  work  of  that  eminent  painter-etcher,  M.  FrtSdtiric 
Laguillermie,  to  whom  we  owe,  besides  innumerable  reproduc- 
tions of  French  paintings,  the  best  existing  etching  of  the 
"  Musidora  "  of  Gainsborough.  From  such  a  distinguished  trans- 
lator as  M.  Laguillermie  Mr.  Orchardson  had  everything  to  hope 
and  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  plate  is,  in  fact,  a  tour  de  force  of 
etcher's  skill.  Whether  Mr.  Orchardson's  art  comes  out  of  the 
trial  unscathed  is  another  matter.  To  be  frank,  we  have  never 
placed  "  The  Young  Duke  "  high  among  this  painter's  successes. 
Mr.  Orchardson  is  always  mannered,  though  generally  in  a  very 
distinguished  way  ;  but  the  mannerism  here,  where  it  should  be 
specially  fine,  is  rather  cheap.  The  monotony  of  the  type  in  the 
heads  is  a  distinct  fault,  and  the  painting  of  the  accessories  not 
exquisite  enough.  Indeed,  the  art  of  M.  Laguillermie  brings  out 
with  almost  cruel  distinctness  Mr.  Orchardson's  technical  short- 
comings, his  greasiness  of  touch,  his  lack  of  variety  in  treatment 
of  different  substances,  his  love  of  empty  spaces.  Yet,  when  all 
this  is  said,  we  have  to  acknowledge,  here  as  elsewhere,  that 
Mr.  Orchardson  has  style,  a  great  conception  of  the  dignity  of 
his  art,  and  fine  powers  of  characterization.  All  these  are  done 
full  justice  to  by  M.  Laguillermie  in  au  etching  of  exceptional 
importance,  excellently  printed  by  Mr.  F.  Goulding. 

Mr.  Lionel  J.  Smyth,  in  his  original  etching  of  "  The 
Gleaners,"  shows  himself  an  apt  scholar  of  Mr.  Robert  Macbeth, 
whose  versions  of  Frederick  Walker  have  certainly  inspired  him. 
His  plate,  which  is  large  and  vigorously  executed,  displays  a 
party  of  gleaners,  mostly  women  and  leaping  children,  descend- 
ing a  long  hill-side  at  evening,  bearing  their  sheaves  with  them. 
The  sunset  floods  a  cloudless  sky  behind  the  hill  in  the  back- 
ground. This  being  the  case,  the  illumination  of  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  foreground,  especially  the  mother  who  bends  over 
her  babe,  and  the  little  girl  in  white  beside  her,  needs  explana- 
tion. But  this  is  a  very  graceful  pastoral  piece,  artistically  con- 
ceived, and  claiming  considerable  praise.  Mr.  F.  Huth,  who 
etches  Mr.  Frank  D.  Millet's  Royal  Academy  picture  of  1890, 
"  How  the  Gossip  grew  "  is  not  a  strong  artist,  but  he  has  inter- 
preted carefully,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  delicacy,  the  pale 
Empire  interior,  with  the  two  ladies  at  breakfast,  and  all  its 
1  studied  profusion  of  appropriate  genre. 
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From  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  of  Clare  Street,  Bristol,  we  Lave 
received  yet  another  of  the  popular  compositions  of  Mr.  W. 
Dendy  Sadler;  "The  Wrong  Side  of  the  Hedge"  is  etched  hy 
Mr.  W.  II.  Boucher.  In  a  formal  garden  of  clipped  yew-hedges 
we  see  a  party  of  five  rapturous  exquisites,  in  the  dress  of  the 
Regency,  strolling  and  pausing  at  a  square-cut  hole  in  the  hedge, 
through  which  a  female  hand,  with  a  fan,  protrudes.  Two 
honest  terriers,  on  the  ground,  cannot  conceive  what  all  this 
nonsense  is  about,  and  one  of  them  evidently  hopes  that  it  may 
prove  to  be  rats.  The  various  attitudes,  all  meant  to  kill,  adopted 
by  the  four  gentlemen  who  are  listening,  and  by  the  happy  one 
who  converses,  are  humorous  without  exaggeration.  This  ought 
to  be  one  of  Mr.  Sadler's  most  popular  plates. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gooden,  of  57  Pall  Mall,  has  published  a  pure 
mezzotint,  by  Mr.  Frank  Short,  of  the  admirable  landscape  by 
Old  Crome,  known  as  "  Near  Hingham,  Norfolk,"  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  II.  Tate,  and  one  of  the  pictures  which  that 
gentleman  has  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  to  the  nation. 
"  Near  Hingham  "  is  one  of  the  few  oil-paintings  which  Crome 
himself  etched,  in  1821,  for  Freeman's  Vieics  of  Norfolk.  The 
mezzotint  has  the  qualities  of  refinement  and  balance  of  tone 
which  we  expect  to  meet  with  in  work  signed  by  Mr.  Frank 
Short. 


THE  MODERN  FACTORY  SYSTEM.* 

THIS  book  gives  a  history  of  the  factory  system  and  most  of 
the  legislation  bearing  on  it  from  about  the  year  1 719  to  the 
present  date.  In  that  year  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  erected  in  Derby- 
shire his  celebrated  silk  "  throwing-mill,"  which  was  the  first 
English  factory  in  the  modern  sense.  In  1732  his  patent  ex- 
pired, and  the  building  became  the  model  for  numerous  others. 
By  the  end  of  the  next  half-century  the  country  in  certain  parts 
was  dotted  over  with  such  structures,  and  at  the  end  of  still 
another  half-century  the  industrial  revolution,  of  which  they  were 
the  chief  outward  symbol,  was  well  upon  its  way.  By  that  time 
— 1832— the  author  says,  "  This  change  in  industrial  methods  had 
not  only  spread  wonderfully,  but  had  reached  a  great  crisis. 
1'arliament  and  the  country  were  debating  with  extreme  anxiety 
concerning  it,  and  the  first  comprehensive  scheme  of  legislation 
was  on  the  point  of  being  promulgated.  The  subject  of  this 
book  is  the  process  of  these  two  developments — the  new  form 
of  industry,  and  the  novel  legislation  in  respect  to  it — and 
the  period  comprised  is  from  about  the  middle  of  last  century 
to  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  present  day." 
lie  says  that  the  new  form  of  industry  was  only  new  in  certain 
of  its  parts,  and  that  factory  systems  of  a  kind  had  existed  from 
an  immensely  remote  past,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Phoenicians  and  their  descendants  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Ilomans.  It  was  in  operation  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
the  Moorish  States  of  Africa  during  the  middle  ages,  and  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  when  those  places  were  first  discovered. 
Competition  amongst  employers  was  known  and  keenly  felt, 
machinery  caused  anxiety  to  the  workmen,  and  the  profit 
accruing  to  others  from  the  labours  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
became  a  subject  of  consideration.  Later  on  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  and  the  provision  of  automatic  machinery  per- 
forming its  work  almost  unaided  caused  further  complications. 
Though  in  considerable  districts  the  agrarian  system  of  the 
middle  ages  existed  in  full  force,  the  class  of  small  freeholding 
farmers,  or  yeomen,  became  fewer,  their  farms  passed  into  the 
estates  of  the  great  landlords,  and  they  themselves  passed  away, 
either  to  the  New  World  or  into  the  fast-rising  factory  towns. 
There  were  complaints  against  English  landlords  for  turning 
arable  land  into  pasture  and  breeding  sheep  for  the  sake  of  wool, 
instead  of  raising  bread-stuffs  1'or  the  sustenance  of  the  people, 
and  the  most  important  business  of  the  country  was  the  woollen 
manufacture.  Next  came  the  iron  manufacture,  which  fluctuated 
considerably ;  the  cotton  trade,  which  was  quite  insignificant  ; 
the  silk  trade,  and  many  others.  The  increasing  body  of  labour 
required  organization,  the  feudal  system  with  its  many  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  being  no  longer  suitable,  and  something 
more  systematic  being  necessary.  Then  came  remuneration  by 
wages — at  first  optional,  after  that  defined  by  corporations  or 
trade  societies,  then  regulated  by  statute,  and  then  by  the  local 
magistracy,  and  it  is  related  that  as  late  as  1 8 13  magistrates  met 
in  quarter  sessions  to  assess  wages. 

Three  separate  systems  of  production  prevailed — first,  isolated 
handicraft  labour ;  next,  cottage  industry,  in  which  several 
members  of  a  family  participated — also  for  the  most  part  handi- 
craft ;  and,  lastly,  combined  labour  under  a  directing  provider  or 
head — in  short,  the  factory  system.  Unprecedented  improve- 
ment in  machinery  lessened  human  labour  and  cheapened  pro- 
duction; but  whole  classes  of  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  work, 
the  benefits  from  the  machines  going  first  to  the  owner  and 
secondly  to  the  consumer,  and  leaving  no  advantage  to  the  wage- 
labourer.  This,  our  author  says,  brought  about  an  industrial 
revolution,  which  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  facts 
of  English  history,  but  produced  throughout  Europe  the  growth 
of  two  great  systems  of  thought — economic  science,  and  its  anti- 
thesis Socialism.  The  typical  leader  in  this  new  conformation  of 
society  was  the  capitalist,  who  was  jealously  watched,  as  it  was 
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held  that  the  variations  of  the  market  for  good  or  evil  ought  to 
be  enjoyed  or  endured  by  all  alike,  and  not  turned  to  the  profit 
of  any  individual.  Then  came  the  struggle  for  existence,  result- 
ing in  the  great  leveller  competition,  which  has  possibly  reached 
its  zenith,  but  is  certainly  far  as  yet  from  having  spent  its  force. 

The  author  next  describes  the  early  English  factories,  with  the 
opposition  to  them,  and  the  decay  of  what  he  calls  the  domestic 
system ;  and  he  gives  details  of  the  stocking  manufacture — the 
first  modern  factory,  which  was  the  silk-mill  built  at  Derby  by 
the  brothers  Lombe  previously  mentioned.  This  was  the  first 
case  in  which  the  motive  power  was  supplied  from  outside, 
operations  previously  performed  by  human  fingers  were  per- 
formed by  inanimate  machinery,  and  the  workpeople  were  em- 
ployed exclusively  for  wages.  Progress  thenceforth  was  rapid,  and 
the  author  describes  at  great  length  the  development  of  machine 
industry,  including  Arkwright's  spinning  implements  for  cotton 
in  1780,  the  invention  of  Hargreaves  in  1790,  called  a  "jenny," 
for  spinning  wool,  Crompton's  "  mule,"  and  several  other 
machines,  resulting  in  the  employment  of  about  26,000  men, 
31,000  women,  and  53,000  children  in  spinning  alone,  and,  taking 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufacture,  a  number  amounting 
in  all  to  350,000  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 
He  also  describes  the  social  characteristics  of  the  period,  with  all 
the  dangers  consequent  on  the  bringing  together  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  under  new  conditions,  and  makes  a  charge  against  the 
masters  that  they  were  not  only  careless  of  the  health  and  morals 
of  those  who  were  in  their  employment,  but  actively  and  shame- 
fully neglected  the  one,  and  used  their  opportunities  in  a  base 
and  criminal  manner  as  regards  the  other.  He  next  gives  the 
history  of  hand-loom  weaving  and  its  development  into  the 
power-loom,  with  the  application  of  steam  to  this  and  nearly  all 
processes  of  manufacture  ;  and  describes  the  ancient  iron  industry, 
the  employment  of  coal,  and  the  first  uses  of  the  steam-engine  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  spinning-machines  that  the 
heart  does  to  the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers  of  the  human  frame, 
the  latter  performing  every  task  of  dexterity  and  labour,  and  the 
former  supplying  them  with  all  their  vital  energy. 

We  next  come  to  a  very  important  point — the  topography  of 
the  several  industries,  depending  on  the  means  of  transport  and 
exchange  of  products,  and  leading  to  the  depopulation  of  the 
rural  districts  and  the  crowding  of  the  people  into  towns,  with 
a  consequent  deterioration  of  physique  and  of  certain  good  moral 
qualities.  Then  politics  came  in,  and  the  factory  system  became 
a  matter  of  party,  the  Tories  being  on  one  side  and  the  Whigs  on 
the  other,  and  public  health,  education,  and  religion  were  dragged 
in  and  mingled  with  the  commercial  part  of  the  subject.  All 
this  led  to  a  fierce  controversy,  the  echoes  of  which,  the  author 
says,  have  not  yet  ceased  to  reverberate,  and  the  end  of  which 
has  certainly  not  yet  been  reached.  The  terms  of  the  contro- 
versy include  the  whole  area  of  productive  industry  in  its  relation 
to  labour  and  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  political  obligation 
connected  therewith,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  his  Reign  of  Law,  they  embrace  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  metaphysical  analysis,  on  the  one  hand, 
claiming  freedom  for  the  will  under  conditions  and  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  did  not  exist,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  denying  freedom 
to  the  will  in  a  sense  in  which  the  instincts  of  humanity 
testified  to  its  presence.  The  earliest  form  in  which  the  ques- 
tion cropped  up  was  in  relation  to  infant  labour,  it  being 
formerly  a  subject  of  congratulation  in  certain  places  that  "  the 
very  children  after  four  or  five  years  of  age  could  every  one  earn 
their  own  bread."  Then  came  the  controversy  about  parish 
apprentices,  a  harrowing  subject  as  described  here,  and  the 
agitation  for  a  Ten  Hours  Bill  with  the  literature  produced  by  it, 
consisting  largely  of  doggerel  verses  and  violent  and  exaggerated 
prose,  such  as  "  A  list  of  the  midnight  robbers  of  the  repose  of 
the  poor  by  working  factories  in  the  night."  The  present  time 
finds  the  minds  of  jurists  and  statesmen  in  a  condition  of  great 
perplexity  respecting  the  rightful  province  of  political  economy, 
and  even  the  title  Socialist  is  no  longer  disclaimed  by  statesmen. 
So  says  our  author,  and  he  adds,  "  It  was  lately  declared  by  an 
eminent  living  English  statesman  that  'we  are  all  Socialists 
now.'  "  It  would  be  particularly  interesting  to  know  the  name 
of  this  eminent  man,  and  something  about  the  occasion  on  which 
he  gave  utterance  to  this  singular  statement. 

We  are  next  taken  through  the  philosophy  of  factory  manage- 
ment and  control,  the  antagonistic  forces  of  competition  and 
combination,  the  principle  of  interference  and  the  resulting  legis- 
lation, and  we  are  introduced  to  the  practice  of  giving  out  work 
to  be  done  under  a  system  of  sub-contract  in  workpeople's  own 
homes- — in  other  words,  what  is  now  known  as  the  sweating  system. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  United  Kingdom  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now ;  it  was  a  corn-exporting  countrv, 
feeding  others,  not  relying  on  them  for  food.  A  century  later  we 
had  ceased  to  export  corn,  and  our  new  destiny  was  to  become  a 
great  manufacturing  nation,  with  all  the  responsibilities  and 
dangers  attached  to  this  high  position ;  and  now  the  workman,  or 
as  our  author  calls  him  "  the  operative,"  may  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  not  merely  by  the  caprice  or  miscalculation  of  his 
own  countrymen,  but  by  the  acts  of  millions  of  persons  in  other 
countries  promoting  "  rings,"  "  trusts,"  "  pools,"  and  other  devices. 
The  operative  has  now  political  as  well  as  civil  freedom,  he  is  in 
full  enjoyment  of  human  rights  to  take  counsel  or  combine  with 
others  as  he  may  think  fit,  and  the  author  finishes  a  deeply 
interesting  chapter  by  saying  "  Will  he  do  so  with  justice, 
moderation,  and  forethought,  in  the  spirit  which  proper  conceptions 
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of  history  and  science  are  daily  placing  -within  the  reach  of 
all  ?  The  future,  not  of  our  industrial  system  only,  but  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  modern  civilization,  depends  on  the  answer  to  be 
given  to  that  question."  These  are  weighty  words,  and  we  cor- 
dially join  the  author  in  recommending  them  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  concerned. 

Factory  legislation  has  been  active  during  the  present  century, 
and  the  auther  divides  it  into  three  periods,  which  he  calls  initia- 
tion, experiment,  and  expansion,  the  last  of  which  is  not  yet 
ended,  and  he  expresses  his  belief  that  there  is  at  present  a  marked 
tendency  among  other  countries  to  come  up  to  the  English 
standard  in  this  matter.  The  effects  of  the  factory  system  on 
domestic  life,  which  were  predicted  to  be  injurious,  have  in  prac- 
tice turned  out  to  be  harmless,  and  the  author  makes  the  following 
quotation  from  a  Report : — "  The  domestic  labourer's  home  was 
far  from  the  character  which  poetry  has  given  it.  Huddled 
together  in  what  poetry  calls  a  cottage  and  history  a  hut,  the 
weaver's  family  lived  and  worked  without  comfort,  conveniences, 
good  food,  or  good  air."  On  the  whole,  therefore,  domestic  life 
has  not  suffered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  in  many  cases  derived 
advantage  from  the  changes. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  the  author  treats  the  subject  from 
many  distinct  points  of  view,  dealing  separately  with  the  domestic 
residt  of  the  factory  system,  the  sanitary  result,  the  moral  result, 
the  intellectual  result,  the  economical  result,  and  the  Aesthetic 
result,  and  he  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  movement  for 
an  eight-hours  day  which  is  now  attracting  much  attention.  He 
says  that  the  subject  should  be  approached  in  an  amicable  spirit, 
and  that  it  is  in  principle  reasonable  ;  but  he  goes  on  to  inquire — 
"  Why  eight  hours  ?  Why,  in  a  country  where  sixteen  are  com- 
monly worked,  make  the  astonishing  skip  to  just  eight  ?  If  it  be 
possible  to  jump  without  detriment  from  sixteen  hours  of  work  to 
eight,  why  not  as  easily  from  eight  to  four,  from  four  to  two,  and 
in  an  ultimate  analysis  to  no  hours  at  all  ?  These  are  some  of 
the  doubts  that  must  be  resolved  in  the  minds  of  reasonable  men 
before  a  universal  compulsory  law  of  this  character  can  be 
approved."  He  appears  to  think  that  the  cure  for  many  existing 
evils  is  co-operation,  but  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  so-called 
co-operative  stores  as  true  co-operative  enterprises.  He  says  that 
"  they  are  mostly  joint-stock  distributive  companies,  trading  on  a 
large  scale  and  exclusively  for  cash,  and  that  true  co-operation 
means  that  all  the  co-operators  are  part  proprietors."  He  con- 
cludes with  these  words  : — "  The  signs  of  coming  change  crowd 
thick  around,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  omens.  Will  our  rulers 
read  them  right?  They  may  or  they  may  not.  The  matters 
that  await  decision  are  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  need  both  firm- 
ness and  discretion.  Our  part  we  feel  is  done  in  having  sought 
to  trace  the  course  of  that  history  from  which  alone  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  subject  is  ever  likely  to  be  gained." 

The  author  has  been  for  many  years  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Factories,  and  has  evidently  gained  a  very  large  experience  in 
that  capacity ;  but  he  is  also  a  laborious  student,  and  appears  to 
have  collected  all  the  legislation  and  all  the  information  of  the 
last  hundred  years  and  more,  thus  producing  a  work  which  must 
be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  practical  politicians,  and  to 
persons  of  every  class  who  are  concerned  in  dealing  with  the 
present  interests  and  future  prospects  of  the  population  of  this 
and  other  countries.  To  all  such  persons  we  warmly  recommend 
a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Modem  Factory  System. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
in. 

MR.  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE,  in  his  Royal  Youths;  a  Book  of 
Princehoods  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  has  contributed  another  to 
his  already  long  list  of  good  books  for  boys'  reading.  To  many 
boys  the  very  word  "  information  "  in  holiday -time  creates  horror 
and  repulsion ;  but  even  to  these  the  information  clothed  in  so 
interesting  and  fascinating  a  form  as  it  is  in  Royal  Youths  can 
only  be  a  source  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Ascott  Hope  has  purposely 
chosen  out  the  Princes  who  are  least  well  known  as  the  subjects 
of  his  book,  so  as  to  add  the  attraction  of  novelty  to  the  many 
others  that  it  has. 

Geoff  and  Jim  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.),  by  Ismay 
Thorn,  contains  a  very  true  description  of  what  the  first  year  of 
school  life  for  two  little  boys  may  bring  forth.  They  are,  it  is 
true,  singularly  unlucky,  but  the  story  would  not  be  so  thrilling 
if  they  were  not.  As  it  is,  we  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  Geoff, 
and  particularly  the  dauntless  little  Jim,  are  landed  safely  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  after  a  year  of  unpleasant  experiences  at  school. 
One's  sympathies,  of  course,  go  with  the  unlucky  Jim,  whose 
pluck  and  straightforwardness  are  as  great  in  getting  him  out  of 
as  getting  him  into  scrapes. 

Girl  Neighbours ;  01;  the  Old  Fashion  and  the  Nezv,  by  Sarah 
Tytler,  is  not  up  to  her  usual  books.  It  is  a  tiresomely  spun-out 
story  of  two  girls  who,  though  neighbours  as  far  as  living  close  to 
each  other  is  concerned,  have  great  difficulty  in  becoming  neigh- 
bours in  the  friendly  sense  of  the  word.  Illness  is  the  not 
altogether  original  cause  of  at  last  bringing  them  together,  and 
all  comes  right.  There  is  a  pleasant  description  of  a  lady  nurse 
who  brings  brightness  and  comfort  to  those  she  nurses  ;  and  the 
illustrations,  by  C.  T.  Garland,  are  decidedly  good. 
Hatherley's  Homespuns,  by  Annette  Lyster  (Society  for  Promot- 


ing Christian  Knowledge),  is  a  pretty  story  of  three  orphans,  two 
brothers  and  a  sister.  The  sister  is  the  good  angel  of  the  family, 
and  has,  through  trouble,  learned  her  lesson  of  unselfish  devotion  ; 
she  has  her  reward  in  the  end,  and  comes  out  triumphant  through 
all  her  difficulties.  Church  Work  in  North  China  (Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge)  is  an  interesting  little  book, 
best  described,  as  in  its  title-page,  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Church  of 
England  Mission  in  North  China,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  diocese."  In  the  preface,  by  the  Right  Rev.  C. 
P.  Scott,  D.D.,  Bishop  in  North  China,  this  Mission  is  particu- 
larly recommended,  and  he  writes  : — "  It  is  hoped  that  the  sketch 
may  reach  some  who  have  not  hitherto  taken  any  active  part  in 
helping  forward  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  extreme  arduousness  of  the  task, 
as  it  appears  to  all  engaged  in  it,  may  stir  the  chivalry  of  hearts 
not  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties,  and  lead  them  to  come  forward 
with  offers  of  pecuniary  help  or  personal  service."  Heroisms  in 
Humble  Life ;  or,  Stories  from  the  Records  of  the  Montyon  Prize 
of  the  French  Academy,  by  L.  G.  Seguin  (The  Eeligious  Tract 
Society),  is  a  collection  of  stories,  very  prettily  told,  of  men  and 
women  who  have  earned  the  Montyon  prizes  for  acts  of  virtue 
and  heroism  in  humble  life.  M.  le  Baron  de  Montyon  was 
"  an  old  French  gentleman,  a  refugee  from  the  troubles  of  the 
Revolution,  to  whose  memory  is  attached  the  noble  fame  of  a  life 
devoted  to  doing  good."  He  lived  in  England  for  twenty  years, 
going  back  to  his  own  country  when  he  was  eighty-three  years 
old.  Amongst  the  large  sums  of  money  which  at  his  death  he  left 
for  various  benevolent  purposes  was  a  fund  for  providing  annual 
prizes  for  acts  of  virtue  and  heroism  in  humble  life,  and  the  stories 
in  this  book  are  based  upon  the  records  of  the  French  Academy, 
who  act  as  executors  of  M.  de  Montyon  in  this  matter.  The 
Perfect  Heart  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge)  is  a 
story  of  the  First  French  Revolution,  by  Frances  M.  Wilbraham. 
It  is  quaintly  and  prettily  told,  and  takes  one  completely  into  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Eaglehurst  Towers,  by  Emma  Marshall 
(Partridge  &  Co.),  is  full  of  interest,  beginning  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  wreck  and  going  on  with  the  story  of  a  young  girl 
whose  life  has  been  saved  from  the  wreck.  The  characters  are  life- 
like and  truly  described.  There  is  no  one  too  good  to  live  in 
the  book,  though  some  are  good  enough  to  satisfy  those  with 
very  high  standards  in  life — notably  a  young  clergyman  whose 
actions  more  than  carry  out  his  precepts,  and  the  heroine  of  the 
book,  Angelica  Dorien.  The  Family  Difficulty :  the  Story  of  a 
Young  Sajnaritan,  by  Sarah  Doudney  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  tells 
of  an  orphan — the  family  difficulty,  in  fact — who  is  adopted  by  an 
uncle,  and  when,  after  being  generally  misunderstood,  she  at  last 
awakens  to  the  fact  that  she  is  only  a  burden  to  the  relations  she 
lives  with,  she  flies  to  a  grandfather  who  is  an  earl  and  lives  in 
Mayfair  !  An  accident  whilst  out  riding  relieves  her  of  a  position 
which  palls  upon  her,  and  lands  her  in  peace  and  happiness 
amongst  congenial  people.  Though  the  incidents  in  the  book 
are  occasionally  somewhat  strained,  it  is  one  which  may  give 
many  a  girl  pleasure  and  good  in  reading. 

The  Dean's  Little  Daughter,  by  the  Author  of  A  Fellow  of 
Trinity,  Trollope's  Dilemma,  &c.  (Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge),  begins  with  an  exciting  interview  between  a 
tramp  and  the  Dean's  little  daughter,  which  proves  the  beginning 
of  many  vicissitudes  for  the  Dean  and  his  family.  These  vicissi- 
tudes, however,  in  their  turn,  show  up  the  value  of  true  friends, 
and  even  soften  the  heart  of  a  spiteful  old  maid.  The  book  ends 
with  a  touching  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  tramp. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine  (Cassell  &  Co.)  gains  rather  than 
loses  in  interest  with  each  succeeding  year.  Its  bound  volume 
is  a  treasure  for  any  one  to  possess,  containing  the  variety  of  in- 
formation, amusement,  and  interest,  that  it  does.  Its  list  of 
authors,  composers,  and  artists  is  a  goodly  one. 

Harper's  Young  People  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.),  with 
its  numberless  illustrations,  its  pretty  stories,  and  all  its  en- 
couragements to  young  contributors,  is  a  delightful  volume  for 
them. 

The  Leisure  Hour  contains,  as  usual,  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  To  those  thirsting  for 
information  much  may  be  found  in  its  pages. 

The  Sunday  at  Home  (Religious  Tract  Society)  is  full  of  good 
matter,  and  the  bidding  to  "  Search  the  Scriptures "  is  amply 
encouraged  by  Scripture  enigmas,  Scripture  scenes,  Scripture 
exercises,  Scripture  cities,  and  Scripture  verses.  Its  papers  on 
religious  subjects  are  good  and  helpful,  and  the  moral  teaching 
of  its  stories  is  undeniable. 

Some  Historic  Women ;  or,  Biographical  Studies  of  Women  who 
have  made  History,  by  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams  (John  Hogg),  is 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  biographical  studies.  In  Part  I. 
we  have  "  Woman  as  Patriot  " ;  Part  II.,  "  Woman  as  the  Reli- 
gious Enthusiast";  Part  III. "  Woman  as  an  Example  of  Fidelity"; 
and  Part  IV.,  "  Woman  as  Sovereign."  The  book  bears  out  the 
passage  in  its  preface  which  says  "  Each  memoir  has  been 
founded  on  the  best  authorities,  and  is  the  result  of  careful  and 
independent  judgment." 

Gatty  Fenning,  by  Sarah  Doudney  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  is  a 
pretty  story  of  the  "  Love-dream  "  of  an  unsophisticated  young 
girl,  who  does  not  find  out  until  she  has  given  her  heart  to  him 
that  her  hero  only  looks  upon  her  as  a  "  girl-friend,"  and  when  he 
meets  her  after  six  years'  absence,  prepared  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
the  '•'  girl-friend  "  has  changed,  thinks  of  her  old  feelings  for  him 
as  "  girlish  infatuation,"  and  is  ashamed  of  that  "  early  folly." 
An  old  story,  but  well  and  simply  told. 
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Stories  from  Fain/land,  by  George  Drosines,  and  The  Cup  of 
Tears,  and  other  Tales,  by  Aristotle  Kourtidos,  translated  from 
the  Greek  by  Mrs.  Edmonds  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  makes  a  good 
little  volume  for  the  children's  library,  and  is  well  printed  and 
got  up.  The  stories  from  Greece  are  particularly  quaint  and 
pleasing. 

Constance  Milman,  in  her  Evenings  Out ;  or,  the  Amateur 
Entertainer,  has  given  us  many  good  hints  for  popular  entertain- 
ments, and  this  book  ought  to  be  as  successful  as  her  Dolls' 
Dramas. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  a  variety 
of  small  volumes,  containing  either  a  collection  of  short  stories  or 
one  story;  amongst  them  we  notice  : — Sydney's  Secret;  or,  Honesty 
is  the  Best  Policy,  by  Evelyn  Everett  Green  ;  Dorothy  ;  and  other 
Sto?-ies,  by  Hope  Carlyon";  The  False  Character,  by  F.  E.  Reade, 
illustrated  by  Paul  Hardy  ;  Polly,  who  was  "  Nobody's  Child," 
by  Robina  F.  Hardy  ;  Peck,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bettison,  M.A. ; 
Isaac  Beach,  Signalman,  by  Edith  M.  Dauglish  ;  An  Old  Maid's 
Child,  by  F.  C.  Playne ;  Her  First  Place,  by  Jessie  M.  E. 
Saxby ;  Fleming  of  Brierwood,  by  Hester  White ;  Tweedledum 
and  Tiveedledee,  by  Mary  Roding.  All  pretty  stories  for  young 
people,  who  will  not  be  tried  by  their  length  or  depth. 

From  the  same  Society  we  have  The  Dawn  of  Day,  a  monthly 
illustrated  magazine  for  Sunday  school  and  parish  use,  and  some 
pretty  children's  books — amongst  them  Santa  Claus;  and  other 
Stories,  and  A  Broken  Vase ;  and  other  Tales. 

From  Dean  &  Son  there  are  treasures  in  the  way  of  toy-books 
for  our  little  ones:  —  The  Child's  Cuckoo  Clock  Book,  Little  Red 
Biding  Hood,  ABC  Stories,  The  Three  Bears,  The  Three  Little 
Kittens,  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  Tommy  and  the  Circus,  A  B  C  of 
Birds;  and  new  shapes  in  books  opening  from  the  centre : — Dollies 
Dinner  Party,  Nursery  Games  Picture-book,  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
Ali  Baba  and,  the  Forty  Thieves ;  then  there  is  Picture  Land, 
illustrated  by  T.  Noyes-Lewis,  E.  Taylor,  and  E.  Hall ;  The 
Little  Artist's  Draioing  and  Painting  Book ;  The  Little  One's  Own 
Beehive,  edited  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Day,  and  containing  innumer- 
able treasures  in  the  way  of  stories,  verses,  and  pictures ;  Baby's 
Biography,  by  A.  O.  Kaplau,  with  pictures  by  Frances  Brundage, 
being  a  book  with  blank  spaces  left  for  the  mother  to  fill  in  with 
the  dates  of  her  baby's  birth,  how  much  it  weighed,  when  and 
what  it  was  christened,  its  first  word,  &c.  &c,  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  original. 

Little  Merrymakers,  illustrated  by  Constance  Haslewood 
(Frederick  "VVarne  &  Co.),  is  a  particularly  pretty  little  book  for 
children.  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh  have  also  a  capital 
collection  of  children's  books.  Granny's  Wonderfid  Chair,  and 
its  Tales  of  Fairy  Times,  by  Frances  Browne,  illustrated  by  Marie 
Seymour  Lucas.  Twice  Four,  containing  eight  stories  by  popular 
authors,  and  nicely  illustrated.  Some  Sweet  Stories  of  Old,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Ridgeway,  M.A.,  illustrated  by  Henry  Ryland  and 
Mary  Bowley.  No.  I  being  stories  of  "  Boys  of  Bible  Story." 
The  Book  of  Daytime,  The  Book  of  Playtime,  and  The  Book  of 
Bedtime  are  a  set  of  the  Newbery  toy-books ;  and  amongst  the 
"  Old  Corner  "  series  are  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Ali  Baba,  and 
Goody  Two-shoes.  There  are  also  some  painting  books  for 
children  which  are  attractive  and  easy  for  them.  "  The 
Pleasewell  "  series — one  with  natural  history,  another  with 
funny  pictures,  and  a  third  with  pictures  of  home  and  child 
life,  and  the  Newbery  painting  books  with  the  same  sub- 
jects, are  to  be  recommended.  The  Pet  Animals  Picture  Book, 
Jtoutledge's  Book  of  Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes,  Old  Mother 
Hubbard,  from  George  Routledge  &  Sons;  Aunt  Nelly's  Book  of 
Nonsense,  by  H.  C.  Finlay  (David  Bryce  &  Son,  Glasgow) ; 
Marjorie  and  her  Papa  (The  Century  Co.)  ;  and  the  Rosebud 
Annual  (James  Clarke  &  Co.),  are  delightful  in  their  separate 
ways. 

The  Spots  Puzzle  (G.  Wolff  &  Son)  is  worthy  of  its  name,  for  a 
more  puzzling  or  spotty  puzzle  cannot  be  invented. 

From  Emma  S.  Windsor's  Kindergarten  Occupations  and 
Amusements,  we  have  received  some  charming  washable  calico 
pictures  for  tiny  folks  to  sew.  The  first  set  is  very  simple,  the 
second  are  illustrations  of  "  Pussy,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Rat,"  and 
the  third  is  a  still  more  advanced  set ;  they  will  all  teach  the 
"  tiny  folks  "  natural  history  as  well  as  needlework. 


KOLOKOTRONES.* 

WE  can  heartily  recommend  this  volume  to  whomsoever  likes 
to  have  fighting  in  abundance,  and  is  not  pedantic  as  to 
the  ins  and  outs  of  it,  nor  as  to  what  it  was  all  about.  Fights 
go  on  all  through  in  a  style  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard,  and  to  cause  the  literary  countenance  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  to  shine.  It  begins  admirably  in  the  following 
saga-like  way  : — "  There  was  a  certain  person  from  Roupaki  near 
the  village  Tourkoleka,  whose  own  place  having  been  destroyed 
departed  thence  and  went  over  to  Libovisti.  This  happened 
some  three  hundred  years  ago."  From  the  certain  person,  who 
was  a  tall  man  of  his  hands,  there  sprang  all  the  race  of  the 
Kolokotroni,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 

*  Kolukutroncs  the  Kleplit  (lie  Warrior  :  Sixty  Years  of  Peril  and  Daring. 
An  Autobi.  grapby  Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  Mrs.  Edmonds,  Author  of  "Greek  Lays,"  "  Rhigas  Pheraios," 
&c.  With  a  Preface  by  Monsieur  J.  Gennadius,  Greek  Envoy  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James.    Illustrated.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1892. 


the  son  was  a  greater  cateran  than  the  father,  or  vice  versa. 
"  When  any  one  of  us,"  said  Th6odoros  Kolokotrones,  our  hero, 
"  was  seriously  wounded  in  battle,  and  could  not  be  carried  awayr 
we  all  kissed  him  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  It  was  thought  a 
great  dishonour  to  have  the  Turks  bear  away  one's  head.  Among 
the  thirty-six  first  cousins  whom  I  had,  only  eight  were  pre- 
served; the  others  were  all  destroyed.  There  is  not  a  spot 
where  there  is  not  a  Kolokotrones  buried.  Besides  those, 
there  were  my  second  cousins,  my  uncles,  and  many  friends 
who  were  lost."  It  was  the  custom  of  the  family  to  marry 
young,  and  wisely  so,  since  their  death  by  decapitation, 
impalement,  hanging,  or  a  bullet  seems  to  have  occurred  on 
an  average  at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty.  Sprung  from  such  a 
race,  the  heroic  The"odoros  took  to  the  trade  of  Klephtas  the  duck 
to  water,  and  it  served  him  well.  "  The  kind  of  life,"  he  remarks 
at  the  end  of  his  first  chapter,  "  which  we  had  already  led  aided 
us  much  throughout  the  War  of  Liberation,  because  we  knew  all 
the  passes  in  the  hills,  and  we  knew  the  habits  and  ways  of  men. 
We  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  the  Turks  in  contempt,  and  we 
were  inured  to  hunger  and  thirst,  suffering,  filth,  and  every  other 
privation." 

Until  Kolokotrones  was  driven  out  of  the  Morea,  and  took 
service  with  us  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  had  been  always  a  Klepht 
when  he  was  not  an  Armatoli.    An  Armatoli,  be  it  observed, 
was  a  Klepht  to  whom  the  Turkish  Government  gave  what,  in  fact, 
was  blackmail.    Something  of  the  kind  was  not  unknown  on  the 
Highland  border  before  the  '45.    A  man  passed  again  and  again 
from  one  class  to  the  other.    TluSodoros  did  himself.    Thus,  on. 
p.  97,  we  learn  how,  having  gone  out  because  he  suspected  the 
Turks  of  designs  on  his  throat,  the  adventure  ended  as  follows : — 
"  After  that  last  repulse  Deli  Achmet  departed  to  Kalamata, 
where  he  stayed  three  months.    Being  fearful  whilst  he  was 
there  that  we  might  advance  against  him,  and  give  him  some 
trouble  (for  we  had  written  to  him  to  that  effect),  he  went 
and  had   an  interview  with  the   Pasha,   and   said  that,  as-, 
he   could   do  nothing    with   us,   the   best   thing  would  be 
to  make  us  Armatoli  again,  and  thus  obtain  a  little  peace.  So- 
for  this  time  the  matter  was  passed  over."   Finally,  however,  the 
wicked  Turks  made  a  clean  sweep  of  Kolokotrones,  who,  his  band 
being  destroyed,  escaped  to  Corfu  with  difficulty.    Some  of  his 
relations  laid  a  plan  to  betray  him  for  money  to  the  Turks.  From 
Corfu  he  came  back  to  play  his  part  as  patriot.    His  narrative  of 
the  War  of  Liberation  cannot  be  recommended  for  coherence  or, 
intelligibility.    The  worthy  Klepht,  Pallikar,  and  patriot  had  no. 
great  grip  of  politics.    Now  and  again  one  comes  across  a  sagaci- 
ous remark,  as,  for  instance,  that  peoples  are  much  more  difficult, 
to  govern  nowadays  than  they  used  to  be,  because  whenever 
things  go  wrong  they  want  to  murder  their  leaders.    As  a  rule, 
however,  he  only  understands  the  bloody  part.    Of  this,  and  of 
his  own  share  in  it  as,  dressed  in  red  jacket  and  fustanella,  carry- 
ing the  only  telescope  in  the  army,  he  warred  for  freedom,  does 
Theodores  Kolokotrones  discourse  at  large,  though  confusedly. , 
The  reader  must  not  expect  from  him  the  connected  story  and 
scientific  criticism  of  a  Napier  or  a  St.  Cyr.    He  speaks  as  a. 
Klepht  and  Pallikar  dictating  his  recollections  in  his  old  age 
might  be  expected  to  speak  of  marches  and  surprises,  of  storms 
and  massacres,  of  gunshot  wounds  and  of  laying  about  him  with 
the  sword.    There  is  a  candour  about  him  which  is  attractive^ 
Take,  for  instance,  this  account  of  how  the  patriots  of  Hydra  were 
forced  to  come  in  voluntarily,  and  join  the  cause  of  freedom. 
"  Spetzai  was  the  first  island  which  joined  in  the  rising,  and, 
she  sent  immediately  to  Hydra  to  follow  her  example.  The 
landowners    were    indisposed    to    rise,   but    Captain  Anton 
Koulodemas  and  Ghikas,  the  brother-in-law  of  Miaoules,  had 
a  meeting  with   the  people,   and   addressed  the   chief  men 
among  them  thus : — '  You  will  either  join  the  rising  or  we 
shall  set  fire  to  you  and  burn  you  out,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
get  your  ships  in  order  ! '    So  they  were  forced  to  submit,  and 
laid  out  their  grosia  and  embarked."    One  of  his  battles,  again,, 
is  so  funny  that  we  quote  his  brief  account  entire  : — "  Early  on  the 
morrow  a  body  of  Turks  four  thousandstrong  was  despatched  from 
Tripolitsa.    When  I  saw  them  through  my  glass  I  said  '  The  Turks 
are  very  few  in  number.'    I  said  this  to  encourage  them  (his  men 
to  wit),  for  I  never  allowed  any  one  but  myself  to  use  my  telescope. 
They  opened  fire ;  but  our  men  were  routed.    I  was  left  with  my 
horse  behind  and  alone.    I  took  the  road  leading  to  Alonistaina, 
and  on  the  way  found  Nikolo  Boukouras  standing  by  himself,  so 
I  took  him  up  on  the  crupper."    There  is  not  much  here  for  the 
scientific  soldier ;  but  the  book  contains  much  amusing  matter, 
for  the  frivolous  general  reader.    "  Monsieur  "  Gennadius  certi- 
fies the  excellence  of  the  translation.    We  take  his  word  for  it,, 
for  though  our  acquaintance  with  the  obscure  "  demotic  Greek," 
in  which  it  is  written,  is  of  course  extensive  and  peculiar,  we  do 
not  happen  to  remember  where  we  mislaid  the  original.  Mrs. 
Edmonds's  English  strikes  us  as  having  a  certain  quaintness 
which  fits  the  bald,  disjointed,  ungrammatical  chat  of  the  old 
Pallikar.    The  portraits  of  Greek  heroes  which  adorn  the  book 
we  can  recommend  as  almost  the  perfection  of  absurdity.  Mrs. 
Edmonds's  account  of  the  Klephts,  in  the  introduction,  is  read- 
able, and,  when  helped  out  by  a  little  criticism  contributed  by 
the  reader,  not  too  misleading. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MROD  (i)  was  probably  as  good  a  selection  as  could  be 
•  made  to  deal  with  Beyle  in  the  series  of  "  Great  French 
Writers."  M.  Bourget  and  M.  Leinaitre  and  M.  Brunetiere  have 
fiaid  their  say  after  fashions  too  decided  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  and  the  sect  of  the  Neo-Beylists  is  perhaps  still  too  strong 
for  it  to  be  safe  to  entrust  their  master  to  a  pure  critic  like 
M.  Faguet.  Yet  M.  Bod  himself  seems  to  be  rather  ill  at 
ease  with  his  difficult  task,  and  no  wonder.  That  Beyle  was 
a  man  of  very  unusual  mental  and  literary  power  and  of  still 
more  unusual  idiosyncrasy  of  character  nobody  doubts.  Ugly 
and  harsh  as  his  mere  writing  is,  it  is  distinct  and  original 
among  all  but  the  first.  His  literary  influence,  though  some 
time  delayed,  has  been  enormous.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary limitation  in  knowledge  and  intellect,  a  very  imperfect 
artist,  and  in  matters  of  taste,  in  the  wide  serine,  a  hopeless 
and  incurable  polisson.  It  is,  we  think,  M.  Rod's  reluctance  to 
acknowledge  this  last  fact  that  spoils  his  book.  He  has  not  the 
boldness — perhaps  not  the  wish — to  deny  it ;  he  will  not  admit 
it  or  directly  hint  it  ;  but  he  hovers  round  the  admission  or  the 
denial  all  through  the  book  with  a  curious  air  of  indecision  and 
hesitation.  Whereas  if  you  start  with  the  admission  (which  no 
man  whose  taste  is  itself  not  incurably  vitiated  ought  to  refuse 
to  make)  you  have  it  all  plain  Beyling  before  you.  Still  the 
book  is  interesting,  though  we  doubt  whether  the  psyc/wlor/ues 
will  not  consider  themselves  wounded  in  the  house  of  their 
friends  by  M.  Bod. 

A  new  edition  of  M.  Brunetiere's  Roman  naturaliste  (2), 
with  a  few  omissions  and  additions,  is  welcome.  It  was,  per- 
haps, by  the  contents  of  this  book  that  the  author  first  made  his 
reputation,  and  he  has  done  nothing  better  than  some  of  them  ; 
though  it  is  no  doubt  painful  to  our  belated  young  Gallomaniacs 
to  find  that  their  idols  were  broke  in  the  Temple  of  Baal  itself 
before  they  began  to  worship  them. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  by  accident  or  design  that  the 
encadremcnt  of  the  contents  on  the  cover  of  the  new  volume  of 
the  late  M.  de  Bontmartin's  Samcdis  (3)  has  thickened  black  on 
two  of  its  sides.  At  any  rate,  the  last  essay  of  the  volume  is 
the  last  which  the  author  ever  wrote,  and  bears  date  but  a  fort- 
night before  his  death.  It  is  a  notice  of  La  bete  humaine,  and 
shows  that  the  stout  old  man  had  not,  on  the  eve  of  fourscore  and 
death,  forgotten  his  swashing  blow.  So  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
another  opportunity,  it  would  seem,  of  repeating  the  praises 
which  have  before  now  made  French  critics  angry.  \nd  yet  we 
shall  always  maintain  that  M.  de  Pontmartin  deserved  them.  He 
was  both  arrogant  and  unmannerly  in  his  quarrel  with  Sainte-Beuve ; 
bis  erudition  was  not  impeccable;  he  was  dreadfully  prejudiced 
on  the  soore  of  politics  and  other  matters  ;  and  his  criticism  was 
by  no  means  of  the  reasoned  order.  But  he  really  loved,  and, 
when  his  prejudices  did  not  interfere,  understood  literature;  he 
often  liked  and  disliked  the  right  things  ;  he  applauded  with 
voice  and  hands  right  manfully  when  he  liked,  and  when  he  dis- 
liked he  attacked  the  disliked  person,  hammer  and  tongs,  after  a 
fashion  which  was  a  joy  to  see.  There  was  not  much  peace  with 
him  in  life  ;  so  let  there  be  plenty  in  death.  Among  the  contents 
of  the  book  we  may  specify  a  very  lively  and  benevolent  article 
on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Letters  to  his  Sister. 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  believe  that  few  better  men  ever 
wore  the  cord  of  St.  Francis  (and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal) 
than  Fra  Lodovico  of  Casoria  (4),  and  that  when  he  died  some 
years  ago  his  great  Founder  met  with  no  such  painful  poser 
from  the  Black  Cherubim  as  occurred  in  another  case  on 
record.  It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  Pere  Le  Monnier,  follow- 
ing his  Eminence  Cardinal  Capecelatro,  could  not  have  con- 
trived to  tell  his  story  without  lapses  into  that  disagreeable  and 
wholly  unnecessary  religious  twang  which  the  great  religious 
writers  never  use.  Indeed,  such  a  sentence  as  this—''  Un  palais 
ou  une  maison  orne'  d'or  et  de  pierreries  "  (which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  common  building  materials  nowadays)  "  est  moins  propre  a 
inspirer  la  vertu  et  les  nobles  sentiments  qu'un  toit  miserable  oil 
penetre  a  peine  un  souffle  d'air  pur  ou  un  pale  rayon  de  soleil " — 
is  not  even  religious  twang.  It  is  stale  literary  tagraggery  of  the 
jphilosophe  period  of  the  last  century — hundred  times  used  and 
re-used  "  Balaam,"  hateful  to  gods  and  men.  To  do  the  good 
father  justice,  however,  he  does  not  habitually  indulge  in  it,  and 
gives  a  fair  portrait  of  his  remarkable  subject,  who  not  only  went 
about  doing  good,  abroad  and  at  home,  but,  though  no  erudite 
theologian,  was  a  powerful  preacher  and  something  of  a  musician. 

M.  Paul  Labarriere's  novel  (5)  might  be  cited  by  a  Shetlander 
of  the  old  school  as  a  document  in  support  of  the  great  maxim 
never  to  save  a  drowning  person.  A  good-natured  ex-bargeowner 
of  the  Loire  rescues  the  daughter  of  a  vagabond  brother  of  his 
from  starvation,  or  worse,  and  she  becomes  the  evil  genius  of  the 
household  and  its  friends  ;  taking  up  one  lover  and  then  dropping 
him  as  a  wealthier  offers,  sowing  dissension  everywhere,  and 

(1)  Les  grands  ecrivuhisfranfais — Stendhal.  Par  Edouard  Rod.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(2)  Le  roman  naturaliste.    Par  F.  Brunetiere.   Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  Der?iiers  Samedls.  ParArmand  de  Pontmartin.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(4)  Vie  die  Pere  Ludovic  de  Casoria.  Par  l'Abbe'  Lc  Monnier.  Paris  : 
Perriu. 

(5)  L'amour  aux  encheres.  Par  Paul  Labarriere.  Paris :  Calmann 
Le'vy. 


bringing  about  a  most  tragical  end.  With  the  character  of  this 
by  no  means  virtuous  Suzanne  rather  more  strongly  and  ori- 
ginally drawn,  it  would  have  been  a  very  good  book,  and  as  it  is 
it  is  not  a  bad  one.  As  for  Une  honnete  femme  (6),  we  only 
mention  it  lest  any  guileless  one  should  be  deceived  by  its  title. 
The  "  honesty  "  of  lago  and  that  of  M.  Charpentier's  heroine  are 
naturally  not  identical  in  kind  ;  but  in  their  several  kinds  they 
may  be  said  to  be  pretty  much  011  a  par. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  new  edition,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  of  Professor 
Villari's  Life  and  Times  of  Machia velli  (Fisher  Unwin)  sup- 
plies the  Erjglish  reader  with  the  much-desired  complete  render- 
ing of  the  original  work  by  Mme.  Villari,  whose  translation  when 
first  issued  in  four  volumes  was  seriously  and  somewhat  un- 
accountably curtailed.  The  omissions,  it  seems,  were  made  to 
suit  "  the  convenience  of  the  publisher,"  which,  considering  that 
books  are  written,  as  well  as  published,  for  readers,  is  about  the 
worst  of  all  conceivable  pleas,  be  the  work  translated  what  it 
may.  In  this  case  the  publisher's  convenience  proved  to  be  the 
reader's  inconvenience,  the  omitted  portions  of  Professor  Villari's 
learned  and  comprehensive  study  of  Machiavelli  and  his  age 
being  in  no  sense  mere  adjuncts  to  a  biography,  but  indispens- 
able members,  it  may  be  said,  of  an  organic  body.  The  present 
edition  repairs  these  errors,  in  addition  to  providing  in  appendices 
the  official  correspondence  quoted  in  the  original,  and  is  in  all 
respects  an  excellent  translation. 

Professor  Knight's  "  University  Extension  "  manual,  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful  (John  Murray),  is  a  record  of  opinion 
concerning  theories  of  the  Beautiful  that  offers  the  young  person 
a  bewildering  array  of  authorities  in  many  literatures  past  and 
present.  The  theorists,  whose  views  are  epitomized  and  esti- 
mated in  a  kind  of  critical  bibliography,  include  every  kind  of 
writer,  great  or  little,  philosophers  and  historians,  artists 
and  art-critics,  men  of  science  and  scientists.  From 
Plato  to  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  the  record  runs.  Even  America 
has  a  chapter  devoted  to  its  "  philosophy  "  of  the  subject.  A  large 
number  of  the  writers  whose  books  are  cited  have  contributed 
nothing  to  the  philosophy  of  ^Esthetics  that  is  of  the  smallest 
value  ;  yet  they  receive  precisely  the  same  consideration  that  is 
bestowed  upon  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  literature.  Professor 
Knight's  book  is,  in  fact,  a  book  of  reference.  Its  inclusiveness  is 
like  that  of  a  dictionary.  No  guiding  hand  is  held  out  to  the  hap- 
less Extension  student,  who  is  practically  left  to  his  own  devices,  to 
suffer  a  mental  dyspepsia  or  to  abandon  the  task  of  discrimination  in 
despair.  Should  he  have  found  rest  for  his  soul  in  Plato  or  Plotinus, 
Mr.  Ruskin  or  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  he  will  hardly  distress 
himself  to  acquire  the  opinions  of  Sydney  Dobell,  or  the  late  Miss 
Constance  Naden,  or  Professor  Blackie,  on  the  subject  of  the  Good, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  True.  Hegel  might  well  suffice  for  the 
young  inquirer,  without  the  distracting  rivalry  of  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  which  this  volume  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  to  ingenuous 
youth.  These  very  different  writers  are  treated  with  equal  gravity 
and  allotted  equal  space  by  Professor  Knight.  Hegel's  Aesthetik 
is  decidedly  not  good  for  babes.  It  is  a  profound,  even  an  intelli- 
gible work,  and  as  far  removed  from  the  scientific  jargon  affected 
by  Mr.  Grant  Allen  as  Plato  is  from  Mr.  Quilter.  Professor 
Knight  quotes,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Allen's  definition  of  "the  aesthetic 
impulse  at  work,"  thus: — "The  subjective  concomitant  of  the 
normal  amount  of  activity,  not  directly  connected  with  life- 
serving  function,  in  the  peripheral  end-organs  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system."  And,  having  quoted  this — with  under- 
standing, let  us  hope — Professor  Knight  leaves  the  unhappy 
Extension  reader  to  make  what  he  can  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Beautiful. 

Mr.  Francis  Augustus  Hare,  in  The  Last  of  the  Bushrangeis 
(Hurst  &  Blackett,  Lim.),  gives  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  the  notorious  Kelly  gang,  who  for  two  years,  1878-80,  caused 
a  reign  of  terror  in  Victoria,  and  successfully  defied  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  mounted  police  of  the  colony.  The  capture  of  the 
four  scoundrels — Hart,  Byrne,  and  the  two  Kellys — by  the  police, 
whose  leader  was  severely  wounded,  is  an  event  sufficiently  recent 
and  extraordinary  to  be  well  remembered  by  most  readers  of 
newspapers.  But  Mr.  Hare  has  much  that  is  new  to  tell  in  his 
exciting  and  dramatic  narrative.  He  shows  that  the  immunity 
from  capture  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  bushrangers  was  due  to 
sympathy  quite  as  much  as  to  fear  they  aroused  among  the 
settlers  of  the  wilder  districts.  The  outlaws  had  also  numerous 
relatives  in  most  parts  of  the  colony  who  kept  them  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  movements  of  the  police.  Thus  they  were 
enabled  to  "  stick  up "  whole  townships,  seize  and  rob  banks 
and  post-offices,  imprison  sixty  persons  at  a  single  raid,  and  safely 
escape  to  secret  haunts  in  wilds  that  none  knew  so  thoroughly 
as  they.  Mr.  Hare's  book  is  as  rousing  as  anything  in  fiction  of 
the  adventurous  kind. 

Moral  Teachings  of  Science,  by  Arabella  B.  Buckley  (Mrs. 
Fisher)  (Stanford),  is  a  little  book  that  proves,  with  excellent 
clearness  and  force,  how  many  and  striking  are  the  moral  lessons 
suggested  by  the  study  of  the  life-history  of  plant  or  bird,  beast 
or  insect.    Many  good  people,  somewhat  depressed  by  what  they 

(6)  Une  honniie  femme.    Par  Armand  Charpentier.    Paris  :  Perrin. 
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conceive  to  be  a  dreadful  phrase,  embodying  a  terrible  doctrine, 
will  find  in  Mrs.  Fisher's  interpretation  and  illustrations  of  the 
"  struggle  for  existence "  instruction  and  light  that  they  had 
never  suspected. 

The  Vision  of  Misery  Hill  (Putnam's  Sons),  the  leading  poem 
of  Mr.  Miles  1' Anson's  volume  of  verse,  is  a  ballad  of  a  ghostly 
miner  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  whose  pick  and  shovel  are  heard  at 
night  among  the  mountains,  while  water  is  set  running  suddenly 
in  his  claim,  to  the  consternation  of  a  curious  visitor  from  Pike 
City,  one  Jim  Bradon.  The  author,  who  has  been  a  Californian 
gold-seeker  himself,  describes  the  meeting  of  Jim  and  the  ghost 
with  considerable  imaginative  power.  The  poem  is  well  illus- 
trated ;  the  picture  of  the  pursuit  of  Jim  by  the  phantom,  in  the 
starlit  landscape,  being  a  clever  design  in  the  spirit  of  Cruik- 
shank.  The  author's  verse  is  melodious,  and  shows  genuine 
inspiration  in  such  meditative  strains  as  "  Nightfall  on  the 
Yuba,"  and  the  stanzas  on  the  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  San 
Francisco  (p.  56). 

Mr.  Adair  Welcker — Tales  of  the  Wild  and  Woolly  West 
(Leadenhall  Press) — is  another  Californian  writer,  who  describes 
certain  strange  types  of  humanity  found  in  British  Columbia  and 
California.  The  best  of  these  sketches  is  that  which  portrays  the 
gambling  Indian,  the  Chinook  "  Potlatch,"  whose  passion  for  play 
is  forcibly  painted. 

There  is  a  pleasing  accord  in  the  verse  and  illustrations  of 
Birds  and  Floxvers,  by  Mary  Howitt  (Nelson  &  Sons),  illus- 
trated with  charming  drawings  by  H.  Giacomelli,  which  is  in 
all  ways  an  attractive  reissue  of  a  pretty  book. 

The  Moll  Call;  and  other  Stories,  by  Lucy  Henry  (Digby, 
Long,  &  Co.),  a  collection  of  very  short  stories  about  children, 
and,  apparently,  designed  for  children,  is  a  book  that  comprises 
nothing  that  is  not  quite  ordinary  in  style  and  conception.  The 
stories  are  all  extremely  slight,  and  undistinguished  by  any  sort 
of  merit. 

From  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  we  have  received  new  editions  of 
The  Splendid  Spvr,  by  "  Q,"  and  The  Black  Arrow,  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  both  with  illustrations. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Probyn's 
historical  sketch,  Italy from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  (Cassell) ;  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Grammont  Memoirs,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(Bell  &  Sons) ;  Vol.  V.  of.  Miscellanies,  by  F.  W.  Newman  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co.) ;  Fundamental  Problems,  by  Dr. 
Paul  Carus,  second  edition  (Chicago :  Open  Court  Co.)  ;  Vol.  I. 
of  The  Critical  Revieiv,  edited  by  Dr.  Salmond  (Edinburgh :  T.  & 
T.  Clark) ;  The  Heart  of  a  Girl,  "  a  Thesis  "  (Griffith,  Farran,  & 
Co.) ;  The  Lord  of  Humanity,  by  Frederick  J.  Gant,  second 
edition  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Fiat  Lux !  by  "  Philosophus " 
(Simpkin  &  Co.) ;  The  Revolutionary  Spirit  preceding  the  French 
Revolution,  from  the  French  of  Felix  Rocquain  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.) ;  Conscience,  by  Hector  Malot,  translated  by  Julia 
E.  S.  Rae,  in  two  volumes  (Bentley)  ;  The  White  Doe  ofRylstone, 
edited  by  Professor  Knight  (Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press), 
and  Vol.  II.  of  the  "  Bijou  "  Byron,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manages  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  International  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  &  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs. 
Damrell  &  Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  £\  10s.  Ad.  or  $7  39,  and  may  be  for- 
warded direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  "William  Boxce,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  International 
Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  commence  at  any 
time. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 


PABIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Bangue  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Gaeignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at 
Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication- 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUN 


Established 
1810. 


LIFE 


OFFICE 


FOB  OLD  AGE   ASSUBAHCES,  PAYABLE  IN 
LIFETIME  OB  AT  PBEVTOUS  DEATH. 

At  the  last  Division  of  Profits  the  distribution 
was  extraordinary,  the  average  return  in  actual 
cash  being  more  than  £36  in  every  £100  paid  in 
Premiums,  reducing  the  ultimate  cost  of  Policies  to 
a  very  large  extent;  and  under  Table  A  {with 
Profits)  to  absolutely  less  than  the  net  mathema- 
tical premium  required  to  carry  the  risk,  that  is3. 


UNDER  COST  PRICE." 


Apply  for  the  NEW  DOUBLE  OPTION  PBOSPECTTTSES- 
to  the  Chief  Office,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

HARMS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 


HOT 
MINERAL 

SPRINGS 
OF  BATH. 

Daily  yield,  607,600  gallonB. 
Temperature,  117°  to  120°. 


These  Baths  were  founded  in  the  First  Century 
by  the  Romans.  The  waters  are  MOST  VALU- 
ABLE in  oases  of  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT,. 
SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Corporation  of  Bath  have  adopted  the 
most  approved  appliances, and  recently  enlarged 
and  perfected  the  Baths  at  great  expense.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  Hygienic- 
Physicians— THE  BATHS  ARE  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  IN  EUROPE. 

Address  the  Manager  for  all  information. 


Wm.pQLSON'S 


Corn  Flour""«= 

*vvl*  THE  QUEEN. 

USED  IN  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD  FOR  MANY  YEARS, 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND 
FIRST  MANUFACTURED 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  Saturday  Eeview  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad.  1      WM.  POESON  &  CO.,  PAISLEY. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


•POURT    THEATRE. — On  Wednesday,  2nd    of  December, 

will  be  transferred  from  TOOLE'S  A  PANTOMIME  REHEARSAL  ami  A  COM- 
MISSION, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  HRAN'DOX  THOMAS.  To  be  preceded  by  GOOD 
TOR  NOTHING.  Miss  Carlotta  Addison,  Miss  Edith  Chester,  and  Miss  Norreys  ; 
Messrs.  Brandon  Thomm  and  Weedon  Grossmtth.   Box  Office  now  open. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  by  HERBERT  RAILTON, 
and  LORD  TENNYSON'S  COUNTRY,  by  EDWARD  HULL;  M  Drawings,  and 
17  others  by  Eminent  Artists,  ON  VIEW  Monday  next.— The  JAPANESE  GALLERY, 
■  6S  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ADMISSION  DAILY  ONE  SHILLING. 

QATURDAY  CONCERT,  December  5,  at  Three— MOZART 

COMMEMORATION  CONCERT — First  performance  nt  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
Mozart's  "  Requiem  Mass. '*  Vocalists:  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss  Marian  McKen/ie.  Mr. 
Henry  Pierey,  Mr.  Norman  Salinond,  and  the  Crystal  Puluce  Choir.  The  lull  Crystal 
Palace  Orchestra.  Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.  Seats,  numbered,  2s.  6d.  ;  un- 
numbered. Is. 

THE  VICTOBIAN  EXHIBITION. 
rrilE    NEW    GALLERY. — An  EXHIBITION    of  POR- 

-"-  TRATT9  and  OBJECTS  of  INTEREST,  illustrating  the  FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS 
.if  IIEK  MAJESTY'S  Rfc-IUN,  will  OPEN  Wednesday,  December  2,  NEW  GALLEltY, 
-Regent  Street. 

THE    REMBRANDT   HEAD  GALLERY, 

5  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

MO  BERT  DUNTHOTlNE  begs  to  announce  the  publication  of 
the  following  Etchings  and  Mezzotints : 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL... After  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

Etched  by  GAUJEAN. 

EVENING  LIGHT  Etcbed  by  Wilfrid  Ball. 

KITTS  HOLE  REACH   ...  Etching  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A. 

THE  CAST  SHOE   EtchingbyR. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 

THNGHAM,  NORFOLK  After  J.  Crome.     Mezzotint  by 

FHANK  SHOhT. 

Which  will  be  issued  in  one  "  state  "  only,  and  printed  by  Mr.  F.  Gouldino. 
CATALOGUES,  with  particulars  as  to  price  and  numbers  printed, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

B~H  INSMEAD  PIANOS. 
BRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 
PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  TO  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
18  Wigmore  Street,  W.        Lists  free. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary,  S.W.— 
Instituted  17151.— The  House  Committee  respectfully  solicit  CONTRIBUTIONS  in  aid 
•of  the  oldest  Hospital  in  London  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Additional  Annual 
Subscriptions  are  particularly  needed.  SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL.  Secretary. 

TVTIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL,  W.— Cancer  Wards. — FUNDS 

X,J-  urgently  NEEDED.         F.  C.  MELIIADO,  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE   COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS, 
Limited,  Ilolleslcy  Bay, Suffolk.   For  the  Training  of  Youths  for  Colonial  Life  &c. 
The  College  owns  and  farms  a  fine  Seaside  Estate  of  1,330  acres. 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 

T)OVER    COLLEGE.  —  A   high-class    Public  School  on 

moderate  terms.  Successes  include  open  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
high  places  idirect'  on  the  lists  at  VV  oolwicli  and  Sandhurst. 


Separate  Bed-rooms,  Chapel,  Library,  Laboratory,  VVt 
Cneket.aud  ?ea-baihhiu'. 

There  is  a  Junior  School,  with  numerous  Scholarships  i 
Scholarships  of  from  170  to  £M)  awarded  in  March. 

For  Prospectus,  Sic.  apply  to  Major-General  ETESOX  (Bursar),  or  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A. 
Head-Master. 


kshop,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Court, 
the  school  and  at  the  Universities. 


B 


RIGHTON  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— There  will  be 

an  EXAMINATION  for  SEVEN  SCHOLARSHIP*  of  £.',0  per  annum  on  December 
15th  and  16th  insts.  For  lull  particulars  apply  to  the  He  ad- Master,  The  College,  Brighton. 


D 


E    N    S    T    O    N  E 


COLLEGE. 


Terms,  34  Guineas.  Head-Master's  House,  48  Guineas.  Classical  and  Modern 
Sides.  NEXT  TERM  will  tetrin  on  January  2i».  For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev. 
D.  Edwardes,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  Denstune  College,  Uttoxcter. 

TMIE  COUNCIL  of  the  MARIA  GREY  COLLEGE  invite 

applications  for  the  post  of  PRINCIPAL  of  their  new  Training  College  for  Teachers, 
High  School  for  Girls,  and  Kindergarten  at  Brondeshury.  N.W. 

The  salary  will  be  £400  yearly.  Candidates  must  state  their  age,  school  experience,  and 
qualifications  for  conducting  the  institution. 

The  Principal  will  be  required  to  euler  on  her  duties  in  Easter  1892. 

Applications,  with  copies  of  not  more  than  four  recent  testimonials,  must  reach  the 
SnuiTAUV  not  later  than  December  5,  1831. 

Application  loruis  may  be  obtained  after  November  IS,  from  the  SEcitETARY,  :>  Fitzroy 
Stnet,  W. 


ASIITEAD,  SURREY,  sixteen  miles  from  London,  between 
Epsom  and  Leatherhead.  a  quarter  mile  from  Station.  The  ASIITEAD  LAND  COM- 
PANY. Limited,  112  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C..  is  building  HOUSES  to  suit  requirement* 
of  lessees  on  plots  of  half  an  acie  and  upwards,  at  rentals  computed  at  5  per  cent,  oh  outlay 
and  ground  rent  at  £20  per  acre.    Water  and  gas  laid  ou  the  Estate. 

\\    A  AICKMAN.  Secretary. 

HOTELS. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL.  Attractive 

-L  Home  Winter  Resort.  First  Class  Return  Ticket  from  Loudon  (  Waterloo),  and  Seven 
days' Board,  Room,  &c,  Five  Guineas.  Ask  for  Hotel  Tickets. 

THE  (Residential)  HOTEL  BE  10  Pi  A  Vi  A, 

VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 

This  new  eight-storied  stone  edifice  is  a  "  Family  Suite"  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Paloc 
Street,  at  the  belgravlan  and  quiet  end  of  Victoria  Street  ;  lias  south  and  w«-st  asi  ects,  warmed 
Btaircitses,  American  elevators,  t  lectnc  light, certified  sanitation,  ventilated  rooms,  and  every 
modern  appliance  ;  ita  apeciul  feature  (which  distin^ui-hcs  it  from  other  London  hotels)  is  its 
unmutched  family  suites  of  few  or  many  moms  enclosed  as  Hats,  euch  with  its  own  dressing- 
room,  hath-room  (fittid  with  porcelain  bath),  Jtc.  British  servants  only.  High-class  cuisine 
and  exquisite  table  appointments.  .Rooms  secured  by  ttlegraph.— Address,  "  Belgravian, 
London,"  or  Telephone  INo.  3083. 


RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURT. 

FACING  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  AND  WHITEHALL  PLACE,  S.W. 

These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience— namely ,  hot  and  cold 
water,  electric  light  and  bell-,  visitors'  and  servants' lilts  in  operation  night  and  day.  and 
occupy  the  finest  position  in  London,  affording  expensive  views  of  the  river  i  with  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance)  and  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  "re  also  most  conveniently  and 
centrally  situate  with  respect  to  the  principal  clubs,  theatres,  Sc.  The  rooms  are  all  finished 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  incoming  tenants,  and  the  rentals  include  all  laies,  taxes,  water  supply, 
lighting  and  healing  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  the  services  of  all  the  porters.  The 
suites  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  to  'lie  Pui  erintendent.  J .  C.  Sujim kkfikld, 
at  the  office  on  the  premises,  or  to  HAMPTON  &  Soxs,  Estate  agents,  1  Cockspur  Street  (late 
Waterloo  House),  S.W.  

THROAT  AND  COUGH. 

Soreness  and  Dryness,  Tickling  and  Irritation,  inducing  Cough  and  affecting  the 
Voice.   For  these  symptoms  use 

EPPS'S  GLYCERINE  JUJUBES. 

In  contact  with  the  glands,  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking, 
the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable  confections  becomes  actively  healing. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.  ljd.,  labelled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHIPWRECK  DISTRESS  RELIEF  FUND. 
l*  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

NO  SHIPWRECK  or  DISASTER  of  the  SEA  can  occur 
without  the  promptest  charitable  aid  being  available  for  the  shipwrecked  sailor  him- 
self or  the  ur"i  nt  necessities  of  his  desolate  widow  and  orphans,  *c,  at  the  hands  of  the 
SHIPWRECKED  FISHERMEN  and  VlARINKiiS'  ROVA1,  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY, 
founded  over  fifty  years,  as  the  National  Maritime  Relief  Organization  ol  the  Empire,  with 
about  1 ,000  Lucal  Agencies. 

Through  this  National  Institution  the  wrecked  survivors  are  thus  instantly  cared  for  on  the 
spot  and"at  once  forwarded  home  ;  and  the  bereaved  dependents  of  the  drowned  immediately 
sought  out  aud  helped  in  their  need.   Total  relieved.  42ii,484  persons. 

Instituted  1839  :  Incorporated  1850 ;  under  patronage  of  U.M.  the  Queen,  and  presidency  of 
Admiral  II.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

FUNDS  are  earnestly  APPEALED  for  by  the  Board  of  Management.  Bankers—Williams, 
Deacon,  &  Co.    Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck,  Esq.,  Sailors'  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street, 

L°ad0n'E-  SPECIAL  DISASTER  FUND. 

Thischaritable  fund, for  further  essential  aid  of  destitute  families  of  the  drowned,  is  now 
overdrawn  through  the  recent  shipwreck  disasters.  Contributious  to  meet  the  prosing  need 
will  he  most  gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and,  as  usual,  disbursed  intact  for  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Hammersmith  Road,  W.— 
£40.000  wherewith  to  increase  the  number  of  beds  from  101  to  at  least  200,  are  urgently 
REQUIRED,  in  order  to  adequately  provide  for  the  cases  of  accident  and  sudden  illness 
arising  in  the  enormous  population  of  nearly  500.000  persons  for  whom  this  i*>  tlte  nearest 
hospital.   The  necessary  freehold  land  has  already  been  secured. 

R.  J.  GILBERT.  Secretary-S^erinteximt. 

THE  SCHOOL  for  the  INDIGENT  BLIND,  St.  George's 
Fields,  Southwark. 
Pafron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Upwards  of  230  Blind  People  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Charity. 


Candidates,  totally 


Upwards  of  220  Blind  People  metve  the  benefits  ol  this  Charttv.  tMimic. ..""'"''A 
blind,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  20,  are  elected  by  votes  of  Subscribers,  and  (free  ot  ail  cosraj 
arc  received  for  about  six  years. during  which  they  are  taoght  a  trade,  and  •"  ""'•  ."T  «• 
and  cipher  s  a  few  having  marked  ability  being  trained  as  Organists  An  Annual  Mil;  n  t  on 
of  One  Guinea  entitles  the  donor  to  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  at  all  elections  ;  Lite  suDscnp 
Won  10  Guineas.  '  „        ,   _.     .  „  .„ 

j3antei-s_Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited.  54  St.  James  s  Street,  S.W  . 

FUNDS  ore  earnestly  requested  for  the  Junior  Branch  School  erected  at  Wandsworth 
Common.  R  p  STICKLAND,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretary. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  progress  of  Prince  George  has  been 
slow,  but,  it  is  hoped,  satisfactory. 
When  he  is  well  enough  he  will  be  able  to 
amuse  himself  with  the  graceful  pictorial  tribute  to  his 
family  which  the  editor  of  a  "  Society  paper "  called 
Truth  has  produced  under  the  guise  of  a  "  Christmas 
"  numbar."  By  the  way,  this  publicist's  pictorial  re- 
miniscences of  the  difference  between  1841  and  1S91, 
and  his  laudation  of  times  past,  might  have  been  carried 
further.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  and  other  people  who 
knew  how  to  treat  "  Society  "journalists,  though  they  may 
have  made  mistakes  as  to  the  culprits,  were  alive  in  1841. 
Yet  are  we  not  wholly  degenerate;  and  it  is  rumoured 
that  there  are  still  among  us  some  of  the  tribe  whose 
shoulders  have  felt  the  cane. 

Foreign  On  this  day  week  were  published  some  remarks 
and  Colonial  of  the  German  Chancellor  on  foreign  affairs, 

Affairs.  gome  rumours  of  an  "  officious  "  character  as  to 
the  sweetly  peaceful  character  of  the  Russo-French  Agree- 
ment, a  comment  on  the  latter  (afterwards  contradicted) 
to  the  effect  that  France  had  obtained  from  the  Porte  a 
pi&d-dt-terre  somewhere  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  from  which 
she  could  bombard  Perim,  and  a  Manifesto  from  the  Pre- 
sident (up  to  date)  of  the  Brazilian  Republic.  Herr  von 
Caprivi  was  pretty  much  what  all  Chancellors  and  Minis- 
ters are  in  the  "  not-a-speck-upon-the-horizon "  mood ; 
Senhor  Floriano  Peixoto  was  as  flowery  as  his  own 
Christian  name.  As  for  the  Red  Sea  acquisition,  had  it 
been  a  fact  and  inconvenient  to  us,  we  should  have  had  to 
take  it  some  day,  as  we  have  taken  many  French  acquisi- 
tions before.  It  was  reported  on  Monday  morning  that 

the  Devil  had  actually  broken  loose  in  China  in  the  way 
of  actual  insurrection — a  thing  to  be  regretted  for  many 
reasons,  and  not  least  because  China  is  wanted  as  a  counter- 
poise to  other  Powers  in  Asia.  Later  accounts,  however, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  hrst  were  much  exaggerated. 
There  is  at  least  one  Power  which  has  a  strong  interest  in 

setting  China,  if  possible,  at  variance  with  the  West.  

Captain  Boileau  and  Captain  Butcher,  the  senior  officers 
left  at  Manipur  when  the  retreat  to  Cachar  was  resolved 

upon,  have  been  removed  from  the  army.  Details  were 

received  of  the  celebration  in  Paris,  with  unusual  sym- 
pathy, of  the  first  part  of  Lord  Lytton's  funeral,  which 
was  afterwards  completed  at  Knebworth  and  St.  Margaret's, 

Westminster.  On  Monday  last,  in  the  High  Court  of 

Calcutta,  the  Bangahasi  stood  in  a  white  sheet  and  said 
"  Peccavimus,"  and  was  let  off  on  promising  "  never  to  do 
"so  no  more."  It  appeared  that  the  Brazilian  panto- 
mime was  not  quite  over  yet,  and  that  "  Exit  Fonseca — • 
enter  Peixoto  "  had  not  exercised  magic  influence  on  Rio 

Grande  do  Sul.  The  French  Republic  has  been  still, 

like  the  eminent  Jack  Howe,  "  'gainst  bishops  excessively 
"  valiant."  And  the  Figaro  has  been  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds  for  daring  to  get  up  a  subscription  to  pay 
the  Archbishop  of  Aix's  fine.  Next  week  somebody  will 
probably  be  sentenced  to  ten  pounds  for  backing  up  the 
Figaro,  and  so  on.    For  such  is  Liberty,  Equality,  and 

Fraternity.  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  on  St.  Andrew's 

Day  at  Calcutta,  though  described  officiously  as  "impor- 
"  tant,"  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  very  interesting.  The 
Viceroy  carefully  avoided  the  two  points  of  present  in- 
terest— the  Northern  frontier  and  Manipur.  No  doubt  he 
said  what  he  ought  to  have  said  about  Cashmere  and  famine 
and  annexation  and  the  opium  revenue ;  but,  then,  these 

things  we  have  always  with  us.  Colonial  affairs  have 

formed  the  subject  of  discussion  both  in  the  French  and 
in  the  German  Parliaments  this  week. 


Home  Politics. 


The  prorogation  of  Parliament  was  last  week 
formally  extended  to  the  9th  of  February. 


The  result  of  the  East  Dorset  election  was  very 
Elections,    satisfactory.    Taking  the  favourite  standard  of 

Gladstonian  comparison,  the  election  of  1885, 
Mr.  Glyn  exchanged  a  victory  and  a  majority  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  for  a  beating  and  a  minority  of  347.  Had 
these  results  been  reversed  the  world  would  have  rung 
with  Gladstonian  congratulations.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
prefer  to  point  out  that,  as  the  Unionist  majority  is  less 
than  in  1886,  some  work  is  evidently  needed  in  the  con- 
stituency, especially,  it  would  seem,  among  the  town 
dwellers  in  the  outlying  suburbs  of  Bournemouth.  For  the 
rest,  the  moral  is  something  rusty.  A  good  local  candidate 
and  hard  work,  and  you  win ;  a  candidate  little  known  and 

slack  work,  and  you  lose.  We  deeply  regret  to  say  that 

poor  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  after  appealing  for  votes  as  a 
sacred  duty,  observing  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  the 
friend  of  the  soldier — we  mean  that  he  himself  was  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone — and  "  believing  that  he  had  a 
"  clear  majority,"  was  beaten  in  a  test  ballot  as  Gladstonian 
candidate  for  the  Carmarthen  boroughs  by  a  mere  Major 
Jones,  a  foreign  man,  not  even  eighty-four  or  five  years 
old.    Never,  perhaps,  since  Firdusi  was  insulted  with  the 

silver  tomauns  has  poetry  received  such  a  rebuff.  

Another  Parnellite  vacancy  has  been  created,  this  time  at 
Water  ford,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Power,  than 
whom  perhaps  no  member  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party 
enjoyed  or  deserved  less  disapproval  from  Englishmen. 
Waterford  is  in  feeling  a  Parnellite  stronghold,  as  its 
municipal  elections  have  just  shown,  but  whether  priestly 
tyranny  will  prevail  as  at  Cork  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  Glasgow  last  Friday  week  Mr.  Balfour  made 
Speeches,    quite  a  sheaf  of  little  speeches  on  University 

affairs,  on  politics,  and  on  things  in  general. 
At  Wolverhampton  Mr.  John  Morley,  protesting  himself 
to  be  beside  himself  with  delight  at  South  Molton,  exhibited 
symptoms  which  a  plain  man  would  have  taken  as  showing 
that  he  was  beside  himself  with  annoyance  at  Lord  Salis- 
bury, at  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Lord  Hartington,  at 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  still,  in  the  ascending  way,  at  that 
unspeakable  Mr.  Chamberlain.  On  Saturday  last  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  Cheshire  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  Edinburgh 
made  divers  speeches,  some  political,  some  not.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  a  jocular  mood,  and  when  he  is  in 
that  the  mind,  touched  by  mortal  things,  refuses  to 
insist  too  much  on  the  painful  spectacle.  On  Monday 
Mr.  Balfour  spoke  at  length  at  Huddersfield,  and 
beat  up  the  Gladstonian  quarters  in  a  way  not  pleasing 
to  Gladstonians,  whose  nerves  were  a  little  upset  by  East 
Dorset.  He  was  sound  on  Village  Councils,  and  if  we 
cannot  but  think  that  small  holdings,  in  a  country  which 
clings  to  Free-trade,  are  doomed  to  reconsolidation,  not 
without  great  misery  to  the  holders,  however  often  you 
create  them,  there  is  still  no  harm  in  trying  the  experiment 
by  legitimate  means.  On  Tuesday  he  followed  this  up  with 
another  speech  at  the  same  place,  devoted  to  the  very 
awkward  subject  of  Irish  Local  Government.  As  he  justly 
observes,  all  depends  on  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  if 
these  details  can  be  arranged  without  handing  over  the 
loyal  minority  to  the  disloyal  majority,  well  and  good. 
But  we  own  that,  to  us,  Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  have  set 
himself  the  problem  of  constructing  a  right-angled  triangle, 
the  squares  on  the  sides  of  which  shall  not  be  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Goschen 
addressed  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  his  plan 
of  securing  a  larger  gold  reserve  by  the  issue  of  one-pound 
notes.  To  discuss  the  discussion  in  this  place  would  be 
impossible.    It  chiefly  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
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notes  will  be  taken ;  the  wise  man  will  certainly  take  as 
many  as  he  can  honourably  get.  They  will  also  be  very 
good  for  the  pocketbook- makers,  note-carrying  in  a  purse 
being  impossible.  The  worst  of  your  small  note  is  that  he  gets 
abominably  dirty ;  the  best,  that  a  roll  of  him  gives  a  curious 
and  comfortable  sense  of  property.  Mr.  Goschen  was  also 
present,  but  did  not  speak,  at  the  prize  distribution  of  the 
St.  George's  Rifles,  where  Mr.  Stanhope  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  Volunteers.  Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Swindon,  rather 
naughtily  requested  Mr.  Morley  to  inform  him  how  the 
Essex  clays  were  to  "  wave  with  golden  grain  "  at  thirty 
shillings  a  quarter  ?  But  the  answer  is  clear.  "  Get  Parish 
"  Councils ;  let  the  labourers  take,  say,  half  the  land  of  each 
"  parish  at  prairie  value ;  and  then  let  them  tax  the  other 
"  half  enough  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  their  accounts." 
Ce  n'est  pas  plus  raide  que  ca.  Mr.  Chaplin  spoke  again, 
practically  and  forcibly,  on  the  same  subject  next  day,  and 
Sir  William  Haucourt  threw  Gladstonians  into  convul- 
sions by  describing  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  "  the  Bazaine  of 
"  Birmingham."  PrettyT  enough  ;  very  pretty ;  but  how 
about  the  Drawcansir  of  Derby  ?  We  will  cap  nicknames 
with  Sir  William  for  a  month  of  Sundays,  if  he  likes  that 
harmless  pastime. 

The  results  of  the  elections  to  the  London 
Board  Election  School  Board  last  week  were  far  more  satis- 
factory than,  we  confess,  we  anticipated.  The 
"  Moderates"  were  successful  all  along  the  line,  and  though 
it  would  have  been  still  better  if  persons  like  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Stewart  Headlam  had  lost  their  seats, 
the  Pianos-and-Progress  party  have  been  left  in  a  most 
decided  minority.  Particularly  agreeable  is  the  defeat  of 
the  clerical  Progressists,  Messrs.  Hadden,  Gent,  and 
Oxford.  The  woif  per  se  is  not  such  a  bad  beast ;  you 
knock  him  on  the  head  when  you  can,  but  regard  him  with 
a  certain  respect.  In  sheep's  clothing  he  deserves  no  re- 
spect at  all.  On  Thursday  Mr.  Diggle  was  re-elected 
Chairman,  and  General  Moeerly  elected  Vice-Chairman, 
displacing  Dr.  Gladstone.  It  is  now  time  for  the  friends 
of  reasonable  government  to  begin  arrangements  for  the 
even  more  important  County  Council  elections,  where  things 
have  not  to  be  merely  made  good,  but  a  disastrous  mistake 
repaired.  No  body  of  men  more  utterly  unfit  for  their 
places  than  the  majority  of  the  present  London  County 
Council  have  ever  met.  The  mischief  they  have  done  is 
not  small,  and  the  mischief  they  may  do  almost  incalculable. 
At  them  !  therefore. 

The  curious  case  of  Salt  and  Another  v.  the 
Courts7    Marquess  of  Northampton  was  decided  in  the 

House  of  Lords  on  Monday  against  the  plain- 
tiffs, who,  in  the  double  capacity  of  moneylenders  and  in- 
surers, had  granted  on  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Compton  a 
policy  for  a  sum  much  larger  than  that  owing  to  them,  and 
now  claimed  on  contract  not  to  pay  the  difference.  The 
equity  of  the  case — that  a  man  cannot  contract  himself  out 
of  the  power  of  redeeming  his  own  debt — seems  certain  and 

also  equitable.  All  the  snobbery  and  pruriency  of  London 

has  been  regaled  this  week  by  the  Russell  separation  case. 
To  us  the  principal  point  of  interest  is  the  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  Eastern  proverbs  and  stories  shown  by  a  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown.  We  do  not  defend  cat-killing;  but 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  surely  ought  to  have  known  that  to 
"  kill  the  cat  on  the  wedding-day "  is  a  counsel  of  the 
elders.  The  Salvation  Army  case,  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  Lewes  to  London  expressly  on  the  ground  of 
local  prejudice,  was  tried  by  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  (with 
him  Mr.  Willis),  who  has  taken  a  peculiar  and  very 
decided  tone  in  the  matter.  No  one  would  dream  of 
questioning  Sir  Henry's  impartiality ;  but  it  would  have 
been  at  least  interesting  to  see  what  another  judge  might 
say.  Few  persons,  we  should  think,  who  are  not  Salva- 
tionists, or  who  do  not  hope  for  the  votes  of  Salvationists 
at  the  next  election,  will  agree  with  Sir  Henry  as  to  the 
"  trivial  "  nature  of  continued  disturbances  of  the  quiet  of 
a  town  in  direct  defiance  of  the  law.  The  result  of  the 
trial  has  been  claimed  as  a  victory  by  both  sides,  and  is 

anything  but  satisfactory.  In  Hearson  v.  Churchill 

the  question  of  resignation  from  the  navy,  which  has  cropped 
up  more  than  once  in  different  forms  of  late,  reappeared, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  finally  settled. 

On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Vyner's  Lily  of  Lumley 
Sport.      won  the  Manchester  Handicap,  the  last  note- 
worthy flat  race  of  the  year,  even  according  to 

the  modern  extension  of  the  "  legitimate  "  season.  It 

was  hoped  that  the  sculling  match  between   East  and 


Perkins  at  Newcastle  on  Monday  might  show  some  im- 
provement in  an  exercise  where  England  could  once  defy 
the  world,  and  which  has  now  on  the  professional  side  of 
it  fallen  into  the  most  mortifying  decadence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  East,  the  winner,  did  row  very  well,  but  his  local 
opponent  was  too  utterly  out  of  health  and  condition  to. 
make  anything  like  a  race  of  it. 

Lieutenant  Fremantle  was  acquitted  by  the 
Miscellaneous,  court-martial  at  Plymouth  yesterday  week,  on 

atmospheric  grounds.  The  Admiralty  has 
behaved  with  decent,  if  not  lavish,  liberality  to  the  owners 
of  the  sunk  boats  and  the  family  of  the  drowned  man,  and 
a  regular  inquiry  into  firing-grounds  and  tbeir  use  is 

promised.  The  Anniversary  meeting  and   dinner  of 

the  Royal  Society  on  St.  Andrews  Day  were  celebrated 
by  much  speaking,  scientific  and  general,  though  Lord 
Salisbury  did  not,  as  was  expected,  attend  the  dinner. 
Sir  William  Thomson  talked  agreeably  of  trade  winds, 
and  recommended  the  perusal  as  light  and  entertaining 
reading  of  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  Transactions. 

 A  terrible  gas  explosion  at  Blackburn  resulted  in 

several  deaths  and  great  damage..  The  Women's  Fran- 
chise League  held  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  were  addressed' 
by  Mr.  Bryce,  who  would  not  let  them  have  the  franchise. 
They  had,  therefore,  much  better  excuse  than  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Orpheus  for  tearing  him  to  pieces,  inasmuch 
as  he  clearly  had  no  business  there ;  but  they  nobly  refrained. 
But  the  next  day  Mrs.  Stanton-  Blatch  pointed  out  that 
boys'  playgrounds  are  larger  than  girls'.  Therefore  women 
ought  to  have  votes.  Q.E.D.  A  fresh  and  foolish  fuss- 
has  been  made  about  the  Vice- Chancellor's  jurisdiction  at 
Cambridge. 

Sir  James  Corry,  member  for  Mid  Armagh,  had 
Obituary,     intended  in  any  case  to  retire  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, owing  to  ill  health.    He  was  much  re- 
spected, both  locally  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir 

George  Green  was  an  Indian  officer  of  distinction ;  and 
Archdeacon  Balston,  as  headmaster  of  Eton,  was  known 
to  and  loved  and  respected  by  many  of  the  youth  of 

England   in  .the    sixties.  With   Lord   Bantry,  who- 

died  scarcely  in  middle  life,  the  title,  created  at  the 
interesting   period    of   the   French   attempt  on  Bantry 

Bay,  becomes  extinct.  Mr.  C.  D.  Yonge  had  lived  many 

years,   and   written,   or   edited,    many   books.  Lord 

Combermere,  the  last  of  the  long  list  of  victims  to  that 
modern  British  war-chariot,  the  London  cab,  was  a  good 
sportsman,  and  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  beautifully 

situated  of  English  country-houses.  The  Earl  of  Erroll 

represented  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families- 
in  either  Britain. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AT  HUDDERSFIELD. 

THE  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  Huddersfielo? 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last  are  the  most  important 
contributions  which  have  been  made  for  some  time  past  to- 
the  two  chief  political  controversies  of  the  day.  Both  of 
them,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  able  performances;  but,  if  we 
prefer  the  former,  as  we  naturally  do,  it  is  not  only  because 
the  latter  relates  exclusively  to  a  Ministerial  project  which 
we  dislike.  We  regard  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  of  Monday 
as  the  better  of  the  two  for  the  very  reason  that  has  earned' 
for  it  the  uneasy  sneers  of  his  opponents.  They  have  girded 
at  it  as  being  purely  critical  of  the  "  rural  programme  "  andi 
policy  of  his  opponents  :  as  if,  with  the  Gladstonians  engaged 
in  another  plot  for  the  corruption  first  and  betrayal  after- 
wards of  the  unhappy  agricultural  labourer,  there  could  be 
any  work  more  necessary  than  the  criticism  of  which  they 
so  innocently  complain.  The  functions  of  a  detective  are 
themselves  of  the  critical  rather  than  the  constructive 
order,  and  no  doubt  the  swindling  fraternity  take  it 
ill  that  he  should  devote  so  much  attention  to  the  exposure 
and  prevention  of  their  frauds,  when  he  might  be  meditat- 
ing projects  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity.  Honest 
citizens,  however,  are  apt  to  think  that  he  could  not  be 
better  employed,  and  that  is  our  view  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
occupation  last  Monday  night.  He  has  rightly  considered 
that  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  moment  is  to 
unmask  the  political  party  who  are  talking  aloud  to  Hodge 
about  "  Village  Councils,"  and  under  their  breath  about 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  who  are  ostensibly  offering 
him,  and  pretending  to  think  that  he  wants,  a  share  in 
local  administration,  and  are  secretly  telling  him  that  if  he 
will  only  vote  for  them  he  shall  have  a  share  in  something 
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much  more  substantial.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Balfour  has 
thoroughly  grasped  the  esoteric  meaning  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  phrase  about  "  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
■"  agricultural  labourer."  The  idea,  if  not  the  expression, 
is  familiar  to  the  class  from  whom  the  Gladstonians  are 
borrowing  their  tactics.  It  is  only  by  keeping  strictly 
in  touch  with  a  comrade  that  it  is  possible  to  establish 
the  necessary  chain  of  communication  between  the  watch 
in  the  old  gentleman's  pocket  and  the  shady  pawnbroker 
at  the  East  End.  In  the  case  before  us  it  is  no  doubt 
more  probable  that  the  expectant  receiver  will  be  dis- 
appointed than  that  the  robbery  will  take  place ;  but  that 
■does  not  make  the  "  plant "  any  less  nefarious,  or  its  timely 
exposure  any  less  imperative. 

It  will,  we  dare  say,  be  no  very  easy  task  to  convince  the 
class  who  believe  themselves  to  be  the  accomplices  of  the 
Gladstonian  electioneerer  that  they  are  simply  qualifying  to 
become  his  dupes.  Nothing  is  so  credulous  as  cupidity ; 
and  when  it  is  associated  with  the  inexperience  of  politics 
and  the  general  mistiness  of  ideas  which  are  its  accompani- 
ments among  the  rural  electors,  its  swallow  is  only  too 
likely  to  be  capacious  indeed.  It  is  the  duty  nevertheless 
of  all  Unionists  to  spare  no  effort  to  disabuse  of  their  delu- 
sions the  minds  of  these  unfortunate  men — the  helpless  tools 
of  a  cynically  shameless  gang  of  political  intriguers  who  un- 
doubtedly mean  to  use  them  as  in  '85,  in  order  to  throw 
them  aside  as  in  '86.  And  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  way 
of  opening  their  eyes  to  the  falsity  of  secret  Gladstonian 
promises  is  to  show  them,  as  Mr.  Balfour  did  so  effec- 
tually the  other  night,  the  flagrant  imposture  of  the  avowed 
Gladstonian  policy.  If  they  can  be  got  to  perceive  the 
empty  sham  of  the  pretence  that  the  depression  of  the 
agricultural  industry  is  due  to  any  remediable  causes,  or 
to  any  cause  to  which  the  Gladstonians  would  for  a  moment 
•consent  to  apply  the  only  effective  remedy;  the  solemn 
humbug  of  the  talk  about  keeping  the  labourer  in  his  vil- 
lage by  making  village  life  as  "interesting"  to  him  as  a 
vestry-meeting  by  candle-light ;  the  shallow  cant  about  the 
benefit  which  the  agricultural  labourer  might  expect  to 
derive  from  the  conversion  of  a  dozen  large  farms  into  fifty 
small  holdings — if  we  say  it  should  be  possible  to  bring 
these  perceptions  home  to  the  intelligence  of  the  rural  voter, 
he  may  perhaps  be  got  to  see  in  time  that,  since  the  shop- 
front  wares  of  the  Gladstonian  trader  are  so  worthless,  it 
would  be  rash  to  trust  to  the  sound  quality  of  the  goods  in 
the  back  parlour.  And  if  any  method  of  persuasion  is 
more  likely  to  avail  with  him  than  another,  it  is  that  which 
Mr.  Balfour  employed  with  such  admirable  force  and 
lucidity  last  Monday  night,  in  his  detailed  criticism  of  these 
several  parts  of  the  Gladstonian  agricultural  programme. 

The  speech  of  Tuesday  was  a  performance,  in  its  way,  no 
less  important,  but  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Its 
object  was  not  to  undeceive  but  to  reassure ;  and  to  do 
this  in  a  matter  in  which  the  task  of  reassurance  is  no 
easy  one.  Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  manifestation  of 
disapproval  which  the  contemplated  Irish  policy  of  the 
Government  evoked  the  other  day  at  the  Birmingham  Con- 
ference of  Conservative  Associations,  Mr.  Balfour  deli- 
vered what  is  substantially  an  amplified  version  of  that 
speech  at  Leeds  in  which  he  first  announced  the  intentions 
of  Ministers  in  the  matter  of  local  government  for  Ireland. 
The  more  recent  of  the  two  addresses  has  many  of  the 
most  notable  characteristics  of  the  earlier  one.  That  is 
to  say,  there  is  the  same  extraordinary — we  had  almost 
said  audacious — -frankness  in  the  admission  of  all  the  grave 
and  manifold  risks  attendant  on  the  proposed  transfer  of 
administrative  authority  in  the  Irish  counties,  and  there  is 
the  same  confident,  or  apparently  confident,  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  obviating  these  risks  by  ingenuities  of  legisla- 
tion. The  only  difference  is  that  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come are  insisted  upon  more  emphatically  than  ever  ;  while 
the  specific  expedients  for  overcoming  them  receive  even 
less  detailed  notice  than  before.  Mr.  Balfour  admits, 
directly  or  by  implication,  that  to  hand  over  county  govern- 
ment to  the  class  in  whom  he  proposes  to  vest  it  may, 
unless  special  precautions  are  taken  thereagainst,  have 
any  one  or  more  or  all  of  the  following  results : — It  may 
threaten  the  administration  of  justice;  it  may  endanger  the 
existing  right  of  county  officers ;  it  may  throw  power  into 
the  hands  of  a  disloyal  majority  to  coerce  a  loyal  minority; 
it  may  enable  the  great  masses  of  the  poorer  ratepayers 
to  throw  an  undue  burden  upon  the  small  and  probably 
unpopular  minority  of  richer  ratepayers.  And  in  more 
general  terms  he  admits  that  an  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill  might  conceivably  (1)  threaten  the -private  rights  of 


individuals,  (2)  menace  property,  (3)  menace  social  order, 
and  (4)  strengthen  the  forces  of  anarchy.  Having  set 
forth  the  perilous  possibilities  of  such  a  measure  with 
this  precision,  he  proceeds  to  assure  us  that,  if  we  will  only 
wait  until  the  Ministerial  Bill  is  produced,  he  will  undertake 
that  we  shall  find  every  one  of  these  dangers  fully  provided 
against  in  its  various  clauses.  This,  however,  is  not  all. 
The  feat  which  Mr.  Balfour  has,  in  effect,  backed  himself 
to  perform  is  more  remarkable  still.  For  he  undertakes  to 
produce  a  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland  which  shall 
not  only  contain  adequate  safeguards  against  the  whole 
array  of  dangers  which  he  so  unflinchingly  enumerates, 
but  which  shall  be  founded  upon  a  no  less  "  wide 
"  and  broad  basis  than  that  which  we  have  adopted, 
"  and  safely  adopted,  for  England  and  Scotland."  To 
prevent  the  measure  from  lending  itself  to  abuses  which 
in  England  and  Scotland  are  notoriously  not  to  be 
feared,  it  is  (presumably)  to  be  qualified  and  restricted  in  a 
way  which  in  those  two  countries  would  not  be  necessary ; 
yet  the  width  and  breadth  of  its  basis  are  not  to  be 
affected  thereby.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  to  be  limited  by 
its  limitations,  and  the  sum  total  of  its  concessions,  after  all 
deductions  made  from  it,  will  remain  the  same.  It  is, 
indeed,  essential  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  that  this 
should  be  so ;  otherwise,  says  Mr.  Balfour,  "  we  had 
"  better  leave  the  matter  alone.  It  is  not  worth  touching 
"  at  all." 

There  is  a  venerable,  and  possibly  not  too  well-founded, 
story  of  a  travelling  conjurer  who  attracted  a  large  crowd 
to  his  entertainment  at  a  country  town  by  announcing,  as 
the  concluding  and  crowning  marvel  of  the  evening,  that  he 
would  get  a  measured  gallon  of  liquid  into  a  quart  pot. 
At  the  close  of  the  performance  his  assistant  was  put  for- 
ward to  apologize  for  the  sudden  indisposition  of  the  pro- 
fessor, and  to  promise,  in  his  name,  that,  if  his  audience 
would  honour  him  with  another  visit  on  the  following 
evening,  he  would  compensate  them  for  their  present  disap- 
pointment by  getting  the  same  quantity  of  liquid  into  a 
pint  pot.  The  audience,  according  to  the  anecdote,  were 
so  overawed  by  the  magician's  confidence,  that  they 
dispersed  without  remonstrance.  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's latest  exposition  of  the  forthcoming  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  for  Ireland,  and  a  comparison  thereof  with  his  for- 
mer account  of  it,  irresistibly  recall  this  story  to  one's  mind. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Mr.  Balfour  sought  to  silence 
those  who  had  already  expressed  scepticism  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  undertaking  to  which  the  Government 
have  committed  themselves,  by  purposely  enlarging  upon 
and  elaborating  its  difficulties,  in  order  to  impress  his 
hearers  more  profoundly  by  his  final  assurance  that  they 
can  be  overcome.  For  certainly,  if  these  difficulties  were 
set  forth  at  Leeds  in  such  terms  as  to  give  pause  to  any 
one  who  contemplated  them,  they  have  been  restated  at 
Huddersfield  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  the  breath  away. 


A  LEGAL  WINDFALL. 

THE  Marquess  of  Northampton  is  a  lucky  man.  By 
the  extravagance  of  his  son  he  has  acquired  several 
thousand  pounds  of  ready  money.  It  happened  in  this 
way.  The  late  Lord  Compton  required,  some  years  ago, 
an  advance  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  He  applied  to  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  offered  as  security 
a  reversionary  interest  on  real  estate  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  on  the  death  of  his  father.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  security  would  be  valueless  if  Lord  Compton  died, 
as  he  has  in  fact  died,  before  Lord  Northampton,  the  Com- 
pany insisted  that  he  should  insure  his  life  with  them 
against  his  father's  for  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  interest  on  the  money  lent  and  the  premiums 
on  the  sum  insured  were  to  accumulate  for  five  years,  and 
then  either  to  be  paid  up  or  to  accumulate  further  at 
the  option  of  the  Company.  If  Lord  Compton  paid 
them  all  before  his  father's  death,  the  policy  was  to  be 
assigned  to  him.  If  not,  or  if  Lord  Compton  died  first, 
the  defendants  were  to  have  the  whole.  Lord  Compton 
died  in  1887  without  having  discharged  any  part  of  his 
liabilities,  and  the  Company  came  into  possession  of  the 
policy.  But  Lord  Northampton  claimed,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  son,  the  very  handsome  balance  which 
remained  after  deducting  the  amount  actually  due  to  the 
Company,  and  the  Courts  have  upheld  the  right  which  he 
asserts.    It  is  curious  that  men  of  business,  acting  through 
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experienced  agents,  should  have  deliberately  entered  into  a 
contract  which  the  law  does  not  recognize.  But  so  it  is. 
And,  out  of  three  successive  tribunals,  only  Lord  Hannen 
has  been  found  to  side  with  the  Company.  Most  people 
are  familiar  with  the  simple  doctrine  that  equity  will  re- 
lieve against  forfeitures,  and  are  aware  that,  since  the 
Judicature  Acts,  when  law  conflicts  with  equity,  equity  is  to 
prevail.  If  one  man  promises  another,  for  due  consideration, 
a  sovereign  at  Christmas,  and  binds  him  with  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds  in  default,  the  promisee  cannot  recover 
twenty  pounds  from  the  promiser,  but  only  one  pound. 
The  question  which  the  judges  and  the  Law  Lords  had  to 
determine  was  whether  the  amount  of  the  policy  belonged 
absolutely  to  the  Company,  or  whether  they  merely  held  it 
as  mortgagees,  with  power  to  redeem  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Compton  or  his  representatives.  Supposing  the  latter  view 
of  the  case  to  be  the  correct  one,  the  argument  that  a  re- 
deemable policy  should  be  irredeemable  was  absolutely  void. 
Or,  as  Lord  Selborne  put  it,  in  his  lucid  and  perspicuous 
judgment,  was  the  intention  that  "  the  policy  should  be 
"  effected  for  the  creditor's  protection  only,  and  for  his  sole 
"  benefit,  subject  to  an  option  of  the  debtor  to  make  it 
"  his  own,  in  the  event,  not  anticipated,  of  his  paying  off 
"  the  debt  in  his  lifetime,"  or  that  "  it  should  belong  to 
"  the  debtor,  subject  to  the  security  for  the  purpose  of 
"  which  it  was  effected  1 " 

The  Court  of  Appeal  was  unanimous  in  affirming  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  North  in  favour  of  the  Marquess. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Morris, 
and  Lord  Bramwell  are  opposed  to  Lord  Hannen.  The 
weight  of  authority  would  thus  be  clearly  against  the 
Company,  even  if  Lord  Selborne's  opinions  were  not,  on 
such  a  point,  immeasurably  the  best  to  be  had  in  England. 
Lord  Selborne's  argument  depends  upon  the  question, 
Whose  was  the  policy  1  Which,  again,  he  bases  upon  the 
previous  question,  Who  paid  for  the  policy  1  In  one  sense, 
Lord  Compton  did  not  pay  for  it.  Payment  was  not 
much  in  his  line.  But  the  principle,  says  Lord  Selborne, 
is  "  that  what  the  debtor  pays,  or  agrees  to  pay,  for  is,  prima 
"  facie  at  all  events,  his,  subject  to  the  security  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  which  it  was  brought  into  existence."  The  Company 
put  themselves  out  of  Court  by  their  statement  of  defence, 
according  to  which  they  stipulated  that,  if  Lord  Compton 
died  before  his  father,  "the  policies  should  belong  absolutely 
"  to  them."  This  stipulation,  as  Lord  Selborne  points  out, 
goes  much  too  far,  and  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case.  For  it  deprives  Lord  Compton's  heirs 
of  the  policy,  even  if  he  should  have  paid  the  debt,  interest, 
and  premiums,  which  is  absurd.  Lord  Bramwell,  with 
the  leisurely  cheerfulness  which  befits  his  age  and  tempera- 
ment, said  that  the  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  learn 
the  law.  Having  learnt  it,  he  does  not  like  it.  But 
of  course  he  administers  it  conscientiously.  He  cannot, 
however,  understand  it,  although  he  knows  what  it 
is.  "  The  right  of  redemption,"  he  says,  "  may  be  sold 
"  to  any  one — to  the  creditor — after  the  loan.  Why  may 
"  it  not  be  dealt  with  by  creditor  and  debtor  at  the  time  of 
"  the  loan  1  It  cannot."  Lord  Bramwell's  answers  are 
not  always  very  closely  connected  with  his  questions.  Lord 
Bramwell,  like  all  economists  of  his  school,  assumes  that 
the  law  should  enforce  every  contract  which  it  does  not 
punish  as  criminal.  That  has  never  been  the  practice  of 
any  civilized  State.  There  are  agreements  which  people 
may  make  if  they  choose,  and  may  press  if  they  choose,  but 
which  are  so  obviously  unjust  and  oppressive,  or  so  wholly 
trivial  and  indecorous,  that  the  loser  will  not  be  compelled 
to  forfeit  what  he  has  risked.  Lord  Hannen  thinks  that 
the  policy  never  was  Lord  Compton's,  and  that  the  Com- 
pany are  entitled  to  keep  it  because  it  was  always  their 
own.  If  the  Company  could  have  consulted  Lord 
Hannen,  he  would  have  shown  them  how  to  avoid  a  result 
for  which  they  must  thank  their  legal  advisers. 


MANIPUR  AND  THE  PAMIRS. 

IT  would  be  pleasanter,  if  it  were  possible,  to  leave  un- 
noticed or  merely  to  chronicle,  without  comment,  the 
decision  to  which  the  Government  of  India  has  come  in  the 
case  of  the  officers  left  in  command  of  the  detachments  of 
the  42  nd  and  44th  Ghoorkas  after  the  treachery  at  Manipur. 
Dismissal  from  the  army  in  such  a  case  is  nearly  as  heavy  a 
sentence  as  the  actual  death  which  the  older  and  sterner 
martial  law  might  not  impossibly  have  inflicted  for  mis- 
conduct in  face  of  the  enemy.    We  do  not  know  whether 


the  Government  will  think  proper  to  publish  an  "  exposure 
"  of  motives  "  on  the  subject.  But  whether  it  does  or  not, 
no  one  who  has  the  faintest  knowledge  of  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  will  suspect  him  either  of  the  ignoble  action  of 
making  a  scapegoat,  or  even  of  the  sometimes  necessary  but 
sometimes  also  blundering  and  irrational  one  of  "  making 
"an  example."  There  was,  indeed,  in  the  ascertained 
facts,  meagre  as  they  still  are,  more  than  enough  to 
justify  the  decision.  No  more  damning  presumption  against 
the  two  unlucky  officers  could  be  given  than  the  early 
rumours  that  the  great  majority  of  the  escort  had  been 
massacred,  and  that  the  ammunition  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted. It  was,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  that  in  no 
other  circumstances  was  it  possible  that  no  effort  should  be 
made  to  retrieve  the  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ammunition  was  not  entirely  exhausted,  though  it  was 
running  low,  and  the  two  Captains  had  with  them  a  force 
over  and  over  again  exceeding  that  with  which  Major 
Grant  performed  his  exploit  at  Thobal.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  stampede  was  resolved  on  merely  for  the  sake  of 
Mrs.  Grimwood,  and  it  would  be  no  good  defence  if  it  had 
been. 

The  truth  simply  seems  to  be  that  the  officers  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  inexplicable  spirit  of 
evil  counsel  which  had  led  their  superiors  to  ensconce 
them  in  a  thatch-roofed  and  thorn-hedge-walled  building, 
without  provisions,  and,  without  even  clearing  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  precinct,  to  lay  a  childish  plot  for  the 
arrest  of  a  man  known  to  be  of  considerable  abilities 
and  strong  character,  to  execute  it  with  blunders  even 
more  prodigious  than  those  of  its  conception,  and  then 
to  leave  their  sheep  shepherdless  and  trust  themselves 
to  a  provoked  and  desperate  enemy.  As  the  superior 
officers  could  only  blunder  in,  so  the  inferiors  when  they 
became  superior  could  only  blunder  out.  There  were 
buildings  in  Manipur  which  they  might  have  seized  and 
held ;  there  were  cantonments  outside  for  which  they  might 
have  made  ;  there  must  have  been  other  positions  which 
could  have  been  defended.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  determined  attack  would  have  turned  the  scale,  and 
actually  have  won  the  day.  For,  though  it  is  not,  no  doubt, 
a  universal  rule,  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  excep- 
tion, that,  if  you  can  break  out  with  any  force  so  as  to  make 
good  your  escape,  you  can  make  an  offensive  sally  with  at 
least  a  chance  of  victory,  especially  against  native  troops. 
And  they  knew  not  only  that,  even  if  communications  were 
cut,  more  silence  would  bring  help  ;  but  that  help  was 
actually  on  its  way  both  from  Assam  and  from  Burmah. 
Yet  either  mere  panic,  or  the  shiftlessness  which  in- 
another  case  prompted  the  famous  "Que  faire  1  ils  ont 
"  des  canons,"  seems  to  have  deprived  them  of  all  ideas 
except  the  simple,  the  primitive,  but  the  very  unmilitary 
one  of  taking  to  their  heels.  There  are  occasions,  no  doubt, 
even  for  that ;  but  we  should  have  been  surprised,  even 
upon  the  most  favourable  estimate  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  published,  and  the  most  friendly  allowance  for  that 
which  has  not,  if  this  had  been  decided  to  be  one  of  them. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  trial  for  "  Monsieur  who  has  joined 
"  yesterday "  to  find  himself  compelled  to  take  command, 
and  to  form  momentous  decisions.  But  he  must  stand  it. 
And,  besides,  these  much-to-be-pitied  officers  were  not 
"  Monsieurs  who  had  joined  yesterday."  Their  rank  of 
itself  presumes  not  inconsiderable  service,  and  the  quali- 
fication for  independently  handling  bodies,  if  not  large 
bodies,  of  men.  The  affair,  humiliating  as  it  is,  was 
luckily  prevented  by  the  brilliant  little  exploit  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  from  casting  any  slur  on  the 
Indian  army  generally.  Personally,  we  should  like  to  have 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  opinion  of  the  orders  under 
which  Captain  Presgrave  (himself  merely  obeying  them) 
retired  Mr.  Grant  from  his  post  of  vantage,  and  still 
further  postponed  and  impaired  the  value  of  the  retaliation. 
But,  by  doing  as  much  more  than  his  duty  as  these  other 
persons  did  less,  Mr.  Grant  saved  the  whole  situation.  And. 
we  could  not  have  afforded  that  it  should  not  be  saved. 
For  every  officer  in  the  Indian  army  may  be  called  upon 
at  almost  any  moment  to  deal  with  enemies  very  different 
from  Manipuris,  and  if  his  idea  of  strategic  movement  is 
stampede,  then  it  will  not  be  Primus  but  Postremus  in 
Indis  in  the  way  of  mottoes  for  English  soldiers  before  long. 

We  do  not  suppose,  or  intend  to  suggest,  that  one  of  these 
calls  is  likely  to  come  just  now  in  connexion  with  the 
curious  incidents  in  the  region  of  the  Pamirs.  But  we  are 
bound  to  repeat  that  the  incidents  are  curious.  They  are 
now  fully  known,  and  the  crowning  fact  of  them  is  not  merely 
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that  Russian  forces  have  trespassed,  and  treated  others  as 
trespassers,  far  on  this  side  the  line  which  was  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  the  boundary  even  of  their  indirect  claims, 
but  that  Russian  official  documents  have,  unwithdrawn  and 
unrebuked,  described  not  merely  the  shadowy  regions  of 
Wakhan  and  Shignan,  but  the  well-known  and  all-important 
passes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  which  lead  into  Chitral  and 
into  Cashmere,  as  Russian  territory.    It  is  quite  certain 
that,  unless  some  strong  counter- demonstration  is  made,  or 
some  fixed  delimitation  is  obtained,   these  preposterous 
and  dangerous  claims  will  be  taken  as  granted.    For,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  here,  the  frontier  in  these 
parts  has  been  left  most  improperly  ill-defined.  There 
appears  to  be  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  old  understand- 
ing of  1873,  which  has  already  been  broken  and  superseded 
by  Russia  in  half  a  dozen  places,  and  which  might  be  repre- 
sented as  constructively  obsolete  by  more  scrupulous  and 
less  enterprising  casuists  in  such  matters  than  the  Russians. 
In  particular  it  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  delimita- 
tion— itself  none  too  satisfactory — which  followed  the  de- 
plorable Penjdeh  business  how  great  was  the  mistake  of  not 
making  clean  work  and  carrying  the  line  right  along  to 
Chinese  Tartary,  so  as  to  leave  no  district  from  which  India 
could  be  reached  in  even  danger  of  being  regarded  as  debate- 
able.  That  it  was  then  still  in  such  danger  was  known.  As 
heirs  (after  their  own  peculiar  fashion  of  inheritance)  or 
protectors  of  divers  Central  Asian  Khans  and  Ameers,  the 
Russians  could  put  in  a  title,  bad  or  good,  against  that  of 
Afghanistan,  while  even  the  1873  agreement  left  Shignan, 
Roshan,  and  most  of  the  North-Eastern  Pamirs  in  the  very 
unsatisfactory  position  of  neutrality.  The  new  Russian  pre- 
tensions not  only  swallow  these  at  one  gulp,  but  also  a  great 
slice  of  the  undoubted  Afghan  territory  of  Badakshan,  half 
that  of  Wakhan,  and,  according  to  our  reading  of  the 
Russian  despatches  and  general  orders,  though  not  to  that 
of  the  Times'  map-maker,  to  part  of  Chitral  and  the  Hunza 
district,  as  well  as  including  the  great  passes,  especially  the 
Baroghil,  southwards.    That  the  very  expeditions  in  which 
this  little  feat  of  removing  your  neighbour's  landmark  has 
been  achieved  have  proved  the  country  to  be  wild  and  inhos- 
pitable is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  It  was  always  known  to  be 
inhospitable  and  wild.    But  it  has  also  been  shown  to  be 
perfectly  practicable,  which  is  of  very  great  importance. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  audacious  excursion 
not  only  in  the  No  Man's  Land,  but  over  the  passes,  was 
made,  according  to  an  old  Russian  trick,  that  there  might 
be  something  to  give  up  and  so  find  an  excuse  for  holding 
the  rest.    They  would  probably  be  satisfied  with  holding 
the  line  which  is  shown  on  the  Times'  map,  and  which  may 
be  identified  on  an  ordinary  one  by  drawing  a  straight 
cord  across  the  bend  of  the  Oxus  just  north  of  Faizabad, 
and  following  the  Panja  River  to  its  head.    The  Indian 
authorities  would  be  mad  to  acquiesce  in  this,  and  the  home 
authorities  would  be  something  worse  than  mad  to  authorize, 
much  more  to  urge,  them  to  do  so.  A  return  at  once  to  the 
neutral  system  on  the  one  hand,  a  fair  division  of  the  terri- 
tory left  neutral  in  1873  on  the  other,  are  the  only  things 
to  be  thought  of. 


ABOUT  THE  SERVICES. 

NONE  of  the  multitude  of  letters  now  being  written 
about  the  Services  and  their  fatal  defects,  and  the 
general  lamentable  position  of  the  country,  is  better  worth 
reading  than  Admiral  Colomb's  answer  of  last  Tuesday  to 
Mr.  Brett.  It  shows  Admiral  Colomb  at  his  very  best, 
and  it  sets  forth  certain  matters  of  fact  which  really  ought 
to  be  remembered  by  people  who  croak  over  the  perils  of 
England.  If  Admiral  Colomb  had  done  no  more  than 
remind  those  who  make  a  bugbear  out  of  the  increased 
facilities  for  invasion  provided  by  steam,  that  it  also  makes 
defence  easier,  his  letter  would  be  timely  and  to  the  point. 
Nothing  can  be  neater  than  his  statement  of  the  case. 
"  Steam  is  on  both  sides  of  the  equation,  and  therefore 
"  before  you  can  show  that  the  equality  has  altered,  you 
"  must  show  how  steam  on  one  side  bears  a  greater  value 
"  than  steam  on  the  other  side."  He  rather  understates 
the  case  in  saying  that  steam  "  has  only  altered  the  speed 
"  of  movement  over  sea."  A  little  further  on  Admiral 
Colomb  himself  points  out  thatitwill  enable  a  blockading  fleet 
to  keep  its  place  off  an  enemy's  port  in  weather  which  would 
have  driven  off  a  sailing-ship.  Since,  then,  there  is  equality 
in  the  means  of  progression,  and  even  a  slight  advantage  on 
the  side  of  the  Power  which  is  best  able  to  take  the  offen- 
sive, we  may  fairly  calculate  that  the  something  compounded 


of  our  position  and  qualities,  together  with  the  qualities 
and  position  of  our  possible  enemies,  which  has  given  us 
the  ultimate  victory  in  three  centuries  of  fighting,  will  still 
be  in  our  favour.  We  have  only  to  see  that  the  new  navy 
is  not  inferior  in  discipline  and  spirit  to  the  old.  As  Mr. 
Brett  selected  Hoche's  enterprise  as  an  example  of  the 
ease  with  which  we  could  be  attacked,  Admiral  Colomb  was 
fairly  entitled  to  take  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  futility  of 
mere  sporadic  invasions.  We  are  not  sure,  though,  whether 
it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  fix  our  attention  too  exclusively 
on  the  naval  operations  of  1796  and  the  adjacent  years. 
Wolfe  Tone  was  a  great  liar  ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
better  evidence  than  his  to  show  that  "  Messieurs  of  the 
"  Etat  Major  "  did  suffer  from  "  the  horrors."  The  anarchy 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  then  the  First  of  June,  dis- 
organized and  unnerved  the  French  navy.  Is  it  wise  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  in  another  war  this  force  will  be 
similarly  weakened  1  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from 
Admiral  Colomb  whether  he  thinks  it  impossible  for  an 
officer  of  sufficient  spirit  to  repeat  Lord  Hood's  famous 
feat  in  the  Basseterre  of  St.  Kitts— to  seize  a  convenient 
anchorage  on  our  coast,  land  soldiers,  and  hold  his  place  in 
defiance  of  a  superior  force.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  quote 
isolated  examples.  One  can  almost  always  be  confuted  by 
another.  The  sound  course  is  to  look  at  the  whole  history 
of  naval  warfare,  and  that  fully  bears  out  Admiral  Colomb's 
contention  that  an  invasion  of  England,  other  than  a  mere 
raid,  is  impossible  until  the  English  navy  is  broken  and 
mewed  up  in  port. 

After  the  newspaper  the  magazines.  A  writer  who 
signs  "  B."  in  the  Fortnightly,  and  Sir  George  Chesney 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  have  given  competing  views  of 
the  War  Office.  The  contrast  between  them  is  highly  ex- 
hilarating. Never  was  there  a  prettier  illustration  of  the 
good  old  story  of  the  two  sides  of  the  shield.  Whether  B 
is  authorized  to  speak  for  the  War  Office  or  not  we  do  not 
know,  nor  does  it  signify.  He  speaks  as  the  advocate  of 
the  War  Office  should,  and  must  be  allowed  to  possess  a 
very  pretty  faculty  for  the  "  offensive  defensive."  He  is 
not  at  all  afraid  or  apologetic.  He  carries  the  war  smartly 
into  the  enemy's  country,  beating  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Service  clubs,  and  places  where  half-pay  officers  do  resort, 
and  skirmishing  with  the  military  members  of  Parliament 
in  fine  style.  In  the  intervals  he  despatches  flying  columns 
against  Sir  Charles  Bilke  and  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  which 
will  give  them  something  to  do  at  home.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  sparring ;  and  when,  at  the  end,  the  pugilist- 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  half-pay  officers,  military 
members  of  Parliament,  and  amateurs  would  only  leave  the 
War  Office  alone — and  the  country  would  vote  some  forty 
thousand  more  men — all  would  be  perfect.  The  last  proviso 
seems  to  us  weak.  It  spoils  the  artistic  beauty  of  the 
whole,  and  the  enemy  will  probably  avail  himself  of  it  to 
argue  that  B  is  not  quite  so  happy  in  his  mind  as  he  would 
have  the  world  believe.  We  shall  not  go  at  length  into  his 
figures,  but  be  content  with  observing  that  he  damages 
those  of  the  other  side  not  a  little,  and  gives  very  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  British  army  is  really  not  in 
such  a  desperate  way  as  the  critics  allege.  His  whole 
article,  too,  is  a  very  fair  example  of  that  effective  official 
answer  which,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  could  be  made 
to  the  exaggerated  laments  of  the  critics.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  to  persuade  a  great  many  people  that,  since  there 
has  been  so  much  over-statement  in  the  complaints,  there  is 
really  no  cause  to  be  uneasy  about  the  British  army.  This 
will  be  a  misfortune  ;  for,  until  a  better  stamp  of  recruits  is 
obtained,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  grown  men  can  ba 
persuaded  to  remain  in  the  ranks,  there  will  be  cause  for 
uneasiness.  But,  if  it  happens,  the  growlers  and  the  Jeremiahs 
will  have  to  bear  much  of  the  blame.  A  very  different 
view  of  the  War  Office  is  presented  by  Sir  George  Chesney. 
He  says — -and  quotes  chapter  and  verse  to  prove  himself 
right— that  it  is  a  "  muddle  "  which  will  have  disastrous 
consequences.  Sir  George  Chesney  speaks  on  military 
organization  with  weight.  He  has  long  experience  and  proved 
ability.  We  are  not  indisposed  to  agree  that,  if  it  were  to 
do  again — if  we  had  the  chance  to  rebuild  our  military 
administration  up  from  the  beginning — it  would  be  better 
to  make  it  on  Sir  George  Chesney's  pattern.  But  this  is 
a  very  great  "if"  indeed.  There  is  a  weakness  in  Sir 
George's  argument  which  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  force. 
The  writer  seems — as  is  but  natural  in  a  gentleman  whose 
experience  is  largely  Indian — to  fail  to  realize  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  this  country 
is  a  Parliamentary  one.    Sir  George  Chesney  attributes  . 
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the  breakdown  of  the  War  Office  to  the  "  misconception  by 
"  the  head  of  it — not  only  the  present  head,  but  all  his 
"  predecessors  also — -of  the  proper  functions  of  his  office ; 
"  to  the  Minister  having  professed  to  undertake  the 
"  direct  administration  of  the  whole  business  in  all  depart- 
"  ments  and  in  all  their  details,  involving  the  fiction  that 
"  he  is  personally  responsible  for  everything."  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  made  the  Minister  what  he  is — 
and,  further,  that  no  section  of  the  members  of  the  House 
has  been  more  active  at  the  work  than  the  soldiers.  The 
House  which  votes  the  money  has  insisted,  and  will  insist, 
on  its  right  to  inquire  into  every  detail  of  every  branch  of 
the  administration.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  can 
exercise  its  power,  and  that  is  through  the  Minister  who  is 
a  member  of  the  House.  This  may  be  an  evil  or  not,  but  it 
is  the  case,  and  must  be  allowed  for.  As  long  as  the 
Minister  must  answer  for  everything,  he  will  and  he  must 
continue  to  entertain  that  misconception  of  his  position 
of  which  Sir  George  complains.  He  will,  and  properly  too, 
insist  on  being  master,  and  the  heads  of  departments  will 
continue  to  be  his  mouthpieces.  It  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  no  Ministry  would  last  a  week  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  were  to  refer  some  member,  military 
or  civil,  who  had  heckled  him  to  the  Ad  jutant  or  Quarter- 
master-General. Sir  George  says  truly  enough  that  in 
most  countries  the  military  organization  is  fixed  by  statute 
and  cannot  be  altered,  whereas  here  it  is  liable  to  change 
at  the  mere  will  of  the  Minister.  If  the  army  organ- 
ization were  fixed  by  statute,  the  work  of  the  army  reformer 
would  be  harder  than  ever.  But,  putting  that  aside,  this 
want  of  fixity  is  inevitable  in  a  country  in  which  Parlia- 
ment will  not  allow  the  administration  to  be  put  beyond  its 
direct  control.  This  is  in  some  ways  an  evil,  though  after 
all  it  has  the  advantage  that,  when  properly  used,  it  pro- 
vides a  safeguard  against  the  fossilizing  of  an  army 
organization  which  has  befallen  several  of  the  Continental 
armies  at  different  times.  But,  evil  or  not  evil,  it  is  the 
condition  under  which  our  army  must  work,  and  to.  ask  for 
its  removal  is  to  ask  for  the  moon.  Sir  George  Chesney 
alleges  that  it  must  lead  to  disaster.  To  this  we  can  only 
reply  that  two  centuries  of  experience  have  proved  that  it 
is  compatible  with  triumphant  success.  The  defeats  we 
have  suffered  have  been  trifles  in  comparison  with  the 
breakdown  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  Jena  campaign.  If 
Sir  George  Chesney  answers,  as  he  fairly  may,  that  our 
army  was  never  tested  as  the  Prussian  was,  we  can  only 
reply  that  we  see  no  probability  that  it  ever  will  be.  Our 
army  in  Europe  gathers  behind  the  fleet — has  always  done 
so,  and  always  will. 

The  acquittal  of  Lieutenant  Fremantle  may  appropriately 
be  noticed  in  a  Service  article.  It  has  been  received  with 
very  proper  satisfaction.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
pleased  that  an  English  naval  officer  has  been  relieved  of 
the  charge  of  displaying  a  stupid  and  callous  carelessness. 
The  Court  which  tried  Lieutenant  Fremantle  found  that 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  made  it  excusable  in  him  to 
have  mistaken  the  distance  of  the  fishing- boats.  Nobody 
will  dispute  the  competence  and  fairness  of  the  Court,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  fishermen  gave  their 
evidence  straightforwardly  and  without  animus — conduct 
which,  by  the  way,  has  been  promptly  rewarded  by  the 
Admiralty.  As  far  as  Lieutenant  Fremantle  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  The  question  whether  the  present 
Admiralty  regulations  provide  sufficiently  for  the  safety  of 
passing  vessels  during  practice  on  men-of-war  is  another,  and 
a  larger,  one.  From  the  evidence  given  at  the  court-martial, 
there  does  appear  to  be  some  doubt  whether,  considering  the 
great  range  of  modern  guns,  and  the  very  erratic  ricochet 
of  the  shot,  the  regulations  in  force  do  provide  sufficiently 
for  all  risks.  The  Admiralty  has  decided  to  hold  a  general 
inquiry.  The  decision  will  be  watched  with  interest.  If 
it  is  found  that  the  precautions  now  taken  are  insufficient, 
a  rather  serious  question  will  arise  for  the  Admiralty.  It 
will  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  providing  a  freer 
range  than  will  be  easily  attainable  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  naval  ports — and  this  it  will  hardly  do  without 
trouble  and  expense. 


TWO  BITES  AT  A  PLAINTIFF. 

"  HPHE  common  sense  of  most "  will  probably  tend  to 
J-   make  "  most "  satisfied  with  the  law  laid  down  on 
Tuesday  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  the  case  of 
Parsons  v.  King.    The  facts  were,  shortly,  that  the  de- 


fendant's dog  bit  the  plaintiff,  "  but  it  was  a  slight  bite," 
and  after  half  an  hour's  meditation,  the  plaintiff,  like  a 
brave  man,  "  went  after  "  the  defendant  "  to  remonstrate," 
whereupon  the  dog  bit  him  again,  "  and  this  time  his  teeth 
"  really  penetrated  and  drew  blood."  For  this  second  bite 
the  wily  plaintiff  sued  in  the  County  Court,  alleging  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  had  been  personally  present  at 
both  bitings,  he  well  knew,  at  and  before  the  real  and 
penetrating  biting,  that  his  dog  was,  as  pleaders  say  (or 
ought  to  say),  "  accustomed  to  bite  and  worry  mankind." 
The  County  Court  judge,  misled  apparently  by  a  well- 
known  piece  of  forensic  slang  about  "  the  same  transaction," 
found  that  the  two  bites  were  substantially  one  assault,  and 
that,  therefore,  "  scienter  "  not  being  proved  as  to  the  first 
bite,  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover ;  but  the 
Divisional  Court  more  plausibly  held  that  the  story  of  the 
first  bite  showed  "  scienter  "  as  to  the  second  bite,  and  they 
entered  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

This  case  raises  again  the  question  whether  that  singular 
piece  of  law  which  is  aptly  said  to  entitle  every  dog  to  his 
first  bite  is  not  ripe  for  destruction.  If  your  dog  worries 
my  sheep,  you  are  civilly  responsible  to  me,  although  it 
may  have  previously  been  the  quietest  dog  in  the  world ; 
but  if  it  bites  and  worries  me,  I  cannot  recover  until  I  have 
proved  that  it  was,  to  your  knowledge,  accustomed  to  treat 
"  mankind"  in  that  disrespectful  and  inconvenient  manner. 
The  distinction  is  one  for  which  it  would  puzzle  Sir  Henry 
Hawkins  himself  to  find  a  satisfactorily  corresponding 
difference.  As  to  which  rule  is  the  more  convenient  there 
is  hardly  room  for  doubt.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
owner  of  an  ox,  which  while  walking  soberly  to  the  slaughter- 
house suddenly  becomes  distraught,  enters  a  china-shop,  and 
there  commits  havoc,  is  not  legally  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences, and  very  properly,  because  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  oxen  is  extremely  unusual ;  so  much  so  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  expect  a  man  to  guard  against  it.  More- 
over, an  ox  is  a  creature  whose  cultivation  is  essential  to 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  lieges,  whereas  a  dog  is  unquestionably  a  luxury.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  more  harsh  or  unreasonable  in  saying 
that  he  who  chooses  to  keep  a  pet  dog  shall  answer  for  any 
damage  it  may  do  to  the  persons  of  his  neighbours,  any 
more  than  in  saying  that  he  who  chooses  to  keep  a  wife 
shall  pay  for  any  injury  which  she  may  think  it  right  to  do 
to  the  reputations  of  his  neighbours.  A  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  which  has  demolished  by  mere  brutal  con- 
tradiction— by  physical  force,  as  it  were — in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  the  venerable  theory  that  a  passenger  on  the  roof 
of  an  omnibus  was  identified  with  the  omnibus,  and  in  the 
Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  the  hardly  less  venerable 
dogma  that  you  cannot  attempt  to  pick  an  empty  pocket, 
should  surely  be  equal  to  depriving  dogs  of  their  first  bite. 
It  is  only  in  human  flesh  that  it  is  allowed  to  them,  and 
the  exception  from  the  general  rule  seems  to  be  not  only 
unduly  favourable  to  ill-tempered  dogs,  but  insufficiently 
consonant  with  the  sanctity  of  the  human  form. 


CHINA. 

THE  warnings  not  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  all  the 
newspaper  reports  from  or  about  China  ought  to  be, 
but  probably  are  not,  altogether  superfluous.  A  glance  at 
the  places  from  which  many  of  these  stories  come  is  enough 
for  readers  who  are  at  all  on  their  guard.  One  newsagency 
reports  something  said  at  Port  Townsend  by  the  skipper  of 
a  Yankee  schooner.  Other  informers  send  information 
that  reports  have  been  received  at  places  equally  far  from 
China.  The  starting-place  of  the  most  horrible  and  cir- 
cumstantial story  of  all  is  almost  enough  to  demonstrate  its 
falsity.  The  Novoe  Vremya  has  been  informed  by  private 
telegram  from  Vladivostock  that  the  Belgian  Mission  at 
Taku  has  been  massacred.  The  author  of  the  telegram 
has  all  the  details  pat— details  which  are  quite  worthy  of  a 
place  in  some  "Atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
"World,"  or  other  production  meant  to  curdle  the  blood, 
and  provide  a  highly  moral  excuse  for  a  little  filibus- 
tering. When  we  hear  of  disorders  in  a  region  which 
lies  convenient  to  the  hand  of  Russia,  we  ought  to  know 
by  this  time  that  there  is  occasion  for  the  salt-box.  In 
this  particular  case  there  is  better  reason  than  is  afforded 
even  by  general  probability  for  withholding  confidence. 
The  Vladivostock  report  places  the  scene  of  these  horrors 
in  the  Taku  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho— names 
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familiar  to  Englishmen.  From  Pekin  we  learn  that  the 
Taku  where  the  Belgian  missionaries  are  reported  to  have 
been  massacred  is  another  place  of  the  same  name  a  long 
way  off,  "due  north  of  Kaiping."  Simultaneously  comes 
another  story  through  Paris  to  the  effect  that  rebels 
from  Manchuria  have  taken  the  town  of  "  Chaoyang " 
and  "  massacred  the  Christians  of  Kinchow."  At  Pekin 
they  have  only  heard  that  "  a  large  insurgent  band 
"  has  occupied  a  small  town  to  the  north-east "  of  that 
city.  The  acting  British  Consul  at  Nueehwang,  which  is 
in  the  same  province  as  Kinchow  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Liautung,  has  only  to  report  that  bandits  have 
"looted  a  village  near  Chihli  frontier" — a  thing  "not 
"  abnormal  in  winter."  On  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fulton,  of  the  Presbyterian  mission,  he  adds  that  there 
were  no  Christians  in  the  place,  and  that  those  in  Kinchow 
are  living  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours.  The  direct 
reports  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Belgian  missionaries  which 
have  reached  Brussels  are  highly  contradictory  and  withal 
vague,  while  H.B.M.'s  Minister  at  Pekin  denies  that  any 
Europeans  have  been  killed  in  the  rising,  which  he  places 
"  to  the  west  of  Jehol  beyond  the  Great  Wall." 
In  the  face  of  all  this  it  is  well  to  be  cautious — 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports, 
Tis  oft  with  difference  ;  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

The  Second  Senator  would  doubtless  point  out  that  in  the 
present  case  all  the  stories  confirm  the  existence  of  disorder 
in  Eastern  Mongolia.  From  the  Pekin  reports  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  trouble  near  the  Great  Wall,  which  runs  close 
to  the  city.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  despatched  troops  in  haste  against  the 
insurgents,  which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  sign  that  the 
Emperor's  counsellors  are  really  frightened.  Revolt,  or 
even  brigandage,  on  a  large  scale  in  this  region  is  unwhole- 
some to  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  The  scene  is  disagreeably 
close  to  the  capital,  for  one  thing,  which  is  a  good  reason 
for  not  regarding  it  all  with  the  placidity  which  was  safe 
enough  when  the  uproar  and  massacres  were  going  on  in 
Hunan,  a  comfortably  long  way  off  to  the  south.  Then  this 
district  has  hitherto  supplied  some  of  the  best  supporters 
of  the  Empire.  Finally— what  is,  perhaps,  most  serious  of 
all — the  revolt,  mere  extension  of  brigandage,  or  outbreak 
of  hatred  against  foreigners,  whatever  it  is,  and  be  it 
more  or  less  considerable  than  is  supposed,  is  going  on 
much  too  near  the  Russian  outposts  on  the  Amur. 
Whether  the  rebels  are  really  formidable  or  not,  whether 
their  leader  is  a  Lama  or  the  chief  of  an  armed  band 
whose  domestic  peace  has  been  ruined  by  the  abduction 
of  his  wife,  whether  both  the  Lama  and  the  chief  are  in 
the  field  jointly  or  severally,  or  neither  of  them  (we  decline 
to  commit  ourselves  to  any  decisive  opinion  on  any  of 
these  points),  the  clanger  is  quite  sufficiently  serious  for 
the  Chinese  Government.  The  supposition  that  the  whole 
thing  is  deliberately  exaggerated  by  the  Chinese  rulers,  in 
order  to  provide  themselves  with  an  excuse  of  weakness  if 
they  are  seriously  called  upon  by  the  Treaty  Powers  to  pro- 
tect the  Christians,  is  hardly  admissible.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  workings  of  the  Oriental  mind ;  but  this 
game  would  surely  be  too  fatal  to  commend  itself  even  to 
the  most  stupid  conceivable  Tsung-li-Yamen.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  uncertainty,  one  thing  at  least  appears  undeniable, 
namely,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Treaty  Powers 
must  make  a  resolute  endeavour  to  discover  what  really  is 
happening,  and  must  make  their  resolution  clear  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  Of  two  things  one  would  appear  to 
be  certain.  Either  there  is  a  recrudescence  of  hatred  of 
foreigners  in  China  which  the  Government  cannot  control, 
or  that  Government  is  playing  a  very  discreditable  double 
game.  It  is  fomenting  anti-foreign  riots  underhand,  with 
the  intention  of  frightening  foreigners  into  keeping  their 
distance.  In  either  case  the  Treaty  Powers  have  good  ground 
for  giving  an  intelligible  warning,  if  not  for  action.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  to  get  the  Treaty  Powers  to  act  toge- 
ther. In  France  there  are  signs — rather  suspicious,  con- 
sidering recent  alliances — of  an  inclination  to  take  the  worst 
for  granted,  and  to  act  with  vigour.  Germany,  again,  is 
manifestly  reluctant  to  endanger  the  bones  of  a  Pomeranian 
marine.  United  action  seems  difficult.  We  should  much 
prefer  it ;  but,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained,  we,  who  have  more 
interest  in  China  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  can  at  least 
act  for  ourselves,  with  a  due  regard,  of  course,  for  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  Chinese  Government. 


MR.  GOSCIIEN'S  ONE-POUXD  NOTES. 

THE  lucidity  of  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Goschen  ex- 
plained the  form  which  he  has  finally  decided  to  give 
to  his  scheme  for  the  strengthening  of  the  metallic  reserve, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan  itself,  have  earned  general 
acknowledgment.  The  necessity  for  increasing  the  reserve 
is  universally  recognized  by  business  men  ;  for,  though  in 
times  of  quiet  and  peaceful  relations  we  could  again  have 
recourse  to  the  Bank  of  France,  as  we  have  done  twice 
already,  we  have  no  right  to  calculate  on  the  indefinite 
prolongation  of  peace  and  friendship.  A  commercial  crisis 
might  well  coincide  with  a  great  Continental  war.  Even 
if  there  were  not  this  reason  for  increasing  our  own  reserve, 
the  general  conviction  of  business  men,  that  it  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  too  low,  would  be  sufficient  motive  for 
an  effort  to  enlarge  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
too  frequent  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  a  neigh- 
bour must  damage  our  credit.  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  to 
an  audience  beyond  the  members  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall.  He  spoke  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, which  must  co-operate  if  the  scheme  is  to  answer 
— to  an  audience,  in  fact,  which  attaches  a  limited  mean- 
ing or  none  at  all  to  the  words  currency,  metallic  re- 
serve, and  credit.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to 
show  an  amount  of  care  in  avoiding  the  use  of  technical 
terms,  which  would  not  have  been  required  of  him  by  his 
immediate  hearers,  and  to  make  his  meaning  clear  even  at 
the  expense  of  some  apparent  repetition.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  certainly  succeeded  in  making  the  main 
features  of  his  scheme  quite  clear  to  any  reader  who  ap- 
proaches it  with  some  intelligence  and  good  will.  The 
minor  points — such,  for  instance,  as  the  means  to  be  pro- 
vided for  making  the  Bank  Charter  Act  more  elastic — 
were  not  set  forth  with  equal  elaboration.  But  this,  how- 
ever interesting  it  may  be  to  business  men  and  financiers, 
may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  later  on.  For  the  present 
it  will  be  enough  if  Mr.  Goschen  can  persuade  the  country 
at  large  to  agree  with  him  that  the  metallic  reserve  must 
be  increased,  that  his  is  the  best  scheme  for  increasing  it,  and 
that  the  good  to  be  obtained  outweighs  any  inconvenience 
likely  to  be  caused  by  the  use  of  the  method  he  recom- 
mends. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  parts  of  the 
scheme,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  least 
experienced  of  voters  understand  the  one  part  of  it  on 
which,  as  Mr.  Goschen  himself  acknowledges,  all  the 
rest  depends.  One- pound  notes  are  to  be  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  of  which  four-fifths  are  to  be  secured 
on  gold,  and  one-fifth  on  securities.  In  other  words, 
for  four  out  of  every  five  of  the  notes  issued,  sove- 
reigns will  have  to  be  given,  which  will  then  be  kept 
in  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  England.  If  the  notes 
prove  generally  acceptable,  a  great  part  of  the  gold  at  pre- 
sent in  use  for  current  transactions  will  be  added  to  the 
Bank's  reserve.  It  is  not  quite  clear  from  Mr.  Goschen's 
speech  how  far  the  gold  earmarked  as  security  for  these 
notes  can  be  said  to  be  a  reserve  for  any  other  purpose 
than  for  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  notes.  We  presume, 
however,  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  much  greater  reserve  than  is  now  maintained  will 
tend  to  create  a  feeling  of  security.  People  will  remember 
the  existence  of  the  reserve,  and  forget  that  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  an  increased  liability.  Whether  this  would 
prove  a  sound  calculation  in  a  time  of  panic  we  are  not 
sure.  It  might  well  happen  that  at  such  a  time  the  rush 
to  get  gold  for  the  one-pound  notes  would  rapidly  bring 
the  reserve  back  to  its  present  figure,  unless  payment  in  specie 
were  again  suspended.  But  the  danger  for  Mr.  Goschen's 
scheme  will  not  come  so  much  from  a  belief  that  his  reserve 
will  be  illusory,  as  from  the  very  possible  reluctance  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  take  the  notes  at  all.  Mr.  Goschen 
recognizes  the  risk  fully.  Gold  is  little  used  now  except 
for  small  current  transactions,  and  is  preferred  not  so  much 
because  it  is  really  more  convenient  as  because  it  looks 
better.  For  a  transaction  above  the  level  of  the  hire  of  a 
stall,  or  the  purchase  of  a  railway  ticket,  or  a  hat,  or  an 
umbrella,  men  generally  use  a  cheque.  This  is  so  much 
the  case  that  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  medium  has  not 
increased  in  the  last  generation.  Wages,  again,  are  largely 
paid  in  silver,  and  for  them  the  notes  will  be  of  no  more 
use  than  the  golden  sovereign.  Since,  then,  there  is 
no  general  business  necessity  which  will  make  the  one- 
pound  note  desirable,  its  chance  of  acceptance  depends 
wholly  on  the  willingness  of  people  to  accept  it  instead 
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of  the  sovereign  for  their  daily  expenses.  They  must  be 
persuaded  that  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  metallic 
reserve  of  the  country  is  so  great  and  the  advantage  of 
the  increase  to  everybody  so  clear,  that  for  its  sake  they 
must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  habits,  prejudices,  and 
what  may  be  called  their  artistic  preferences.  Mr.  Gosciien 
does  not  expect  that  his  notes  will  be  popular  in  London — 
and  we  do  not  know  what  reason  there  is  to  expect  that 
other  great  towns  will  differ  from  the  capital.  In  some 
districts  there  may  be  readiness  to  accept  one-pound  notes 
from  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  this  will  hardly  prove  a 
sufficient  resource.  It  may  seem  a  trivial  remark  to  make, 
but  we  think  that  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  look  of 
the  notes  when  they  do  come  into  existence.  If  they  are 
as  ugly  as  the  new  coinage,  Mr.  Goschen's  reserve  will  be 
in  pressing  daDger  of  starvation.  There  is  nothing  finan- 
cial or  economical  about  the  consideration,  but  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  a  scheme  which  on  Mr.  Goschen's  own  show- 
ing depends  for  success  entirely  on  popularity. 


"CONVENIENT  THERETO." 

"\T7"HAT  is  to  be  done  if  Parliament  talks  nonsense?  If 
V  V  nonsense  is  talked  in  Parliament,  it  can  be  neglected. 
But  when  the  Queen  and  the  three  Estates  of  the  Realm, 
the  Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Commons, 
combine  to  write  words  which  have  no  known  signification, 
the  remedy  is  less  obvious  and  more  expensive.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  issued  by  the  Queen's  printer  is  so  far  like  the 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  that  it  cannot  be  altered,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  passed  it.  An  eminent  Liberal  peer  claims 
for  the  House  of  Lords  the  merit  of  correcting  the  grammar 
and  style  of  the  Commons.  But  in  this  case  neither  Lord 
Herschell,  nor  any  other  legal  luminary  in  the  same  House 
with  him,  observed  what  must  be  either  a  solecism  or  a 
blunder.  Every  lawyer  knows  the  famous  section  which  ends 
with  the  words  "  money  or  goods  upon."  The  judges  had  to 
supply  the  omission  for  themselves,  as,  indeed,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  do.  A  less  glaring,  but  equally  negligent,  am- 
biguity has  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Divisional 
Court.  A  commission  agent  named  Buckhill,  who  resides 
in  Yorkshire,  brought  an  action  against  a  potato  broker, 
who  carries  on  business  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
potatoes  had  been  bought,  if  at  all,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  agent  sued  for  his  commission.  As  so  often  happens 
nowadays,  under  our  highly  improved  and  extremely 
philosophical  system  of  jurisprudence,  the  parties  began 
by  quarrelling  about  the  locality  where  the  case  was  to  be 
tried.  The  defendant,  Thomas  by  name,  wanted  it  tried  at 
the  Westminster  County  Court.  The  plaintiff,  like  a 
patriotic  i'orkshireman,  preferred  the  County  Court  of 
Thorne.  The  enlightened  principles  on  which  the  Judicature 
Acts  are  based  provide  ample  scope  for  preliminary  litiga- 
tion in  all  matters  of  this  kind.  Plaintiff  and  defendant — 
this  is  a  typical  example  of  how  we  go  to  law  now  under 
simple  and  cheapened  procedure — began  by  filing  affidavits. 
Plaintiff  swore  that  the  terms  were  arranged  and  the 
potatoes  bought  in  the  immediate  neighbourhobd  of  Thorne. 
Defendant  swore  that  his  shop  was  in  Covent  Garden,  which 
is  not  far  from  the  Westminster  County  Court,  and  that 
his  witnesses  lived  in  London.  It  will  be  observed  that 
neither  affidavit  contradicted  the  other,  and  no  doubt  all 
the  statements  in  both  of  them  were  perfectly  notorious,  as 
well  as  true.  The  Master,  having  perused  these  interesting 
and  harmonious  documents,  ordered  that  the  great  potato 
question  should  be  tried  at  Thorne.  The  defendant  then 
appealed  to  the  judge,  who,  after  giving  such  time  as  he 
could  spare  to  the  subject,  confirmed  the  order  of  the 
Master. 

The  defendant,  nothing  daunted,  appealed  to  the  Divi- 
sional Court,  from  which  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  go  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords.  The  members  of 
the  Divisional  Court,  Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew,  found  themselves  confronted  with  the  following 
specimen  of  Parliamentary  English  :— "  Where  in  any  action 
"  of  contract  in  the  High  Court  the  claim  does  not  exceed, 
"  or  is  reduced  to,  one  hundred  pounds,  either  party  may 
"  aPpby  to  a  judge  at  Chambers  to  order  the  action  to  be 
"  tried  in  any  Court  in  which  the  action  might  have  been 
"  commenced,  or  in  any  Court  convenient  thereto."  If 
judges  are  sometimes  rather  disposed  to  treat  the  statutes 
a,s  schoolboys  treat  the  classics — assume  that  they  are 
rubbish,  and  do  what  they  can  for  them— this  County 


Courts  Act  of  188S  lends  a  good  deal  of  countenance  to 
the  assumption.  "  Thereto "  can,  of  course,  only  refer, 
by  any  known  grammatical  rule  or  idiomatic  usage,  to 
Court.  But  how  can  a  Court  be  convenient  to  any 
Court  in  which  the  action  might  have  been  commenced? 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  as  an  Irishman,  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  "convenient"  as  meaning  near. 
Yet,  even  supposing  the  Government  draftsman,  or 
the  author  of  a  possible  amendment,  to  be  of  Hibernian 
origin,  we  do  not  get  much  forwarder.  For  why,  in 
the  name  of  bad  draftsmanship,  should  a  case  be  heard  not 
where  it  might  have  been  begun,  which  would  be  in- 
telligible enough,  but  near  that  place  1  The  judges  cut  the 
knot,  swallowed  the  grammar,  and  decided  that  it  was  the 
convenience  of  the  parties  which  ought  to  be  consulted. 
That  is  good  sense ;  it  may  have  been,  and  very  likely 
is,  what  Parliament  meant.  It  is  certainly  not  what  Par- 
liament said.  Parsons  v.  Lakenheath  notwithstanding, 
we  defy  the  most  ingenious  of  philological  commentators 
to  extract  from  the  sentence,  or  simulacrum  of  a  sentence, 
which  we  have  quoted,  the  meaning  the  Courts  have 
arbitrarily  imposed  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  judges  are  right, 
and  it  is  their  real,  though  not  their  avowed,  business  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  the  Statute-book.  As  a  competent 
reporter  puts  the  words  of  a  bungling  speaker  into  proper 
shape  and  form,  so,  for  all  we  know,  ought  the  interpreters 
of  the  law  to  do  for  its  makers.  But  about  the  scandalous 
and  indecent  length  to  which  these  initial  proceedings  can 
be  spun  out  all  reasonable  men  must  agree.  It  may  cost 
twice  as  much  to  determine  where  this  dispute  shall  be 
settled  as  it  would  to  settle  the  dispute  itself. 


THE  COMEDIAN'S  RETURN. 

Ollt  WILLIAM  H ARCOURT,  one  is  glad  to  see,  has 
IO  returned  from  what  may  be  called  his  provincial  tour, 
in  the  unfamiliar  character  of  the  "  heavy  father  "of  finance, 
and  has  resumed  the  impersonation  of  those  lighter  parts  in 
which  he  has  always  been  a  public  favourite.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  misguided  ambition  of  the  low  comedian.  Our 
Liston  has  now  had  his  chance  in  serious  drama,  and  comes 
back  to  us,  we  hope,  a  wiser,  but,  to  his  credit  be  it  admitted, 
not  a  sadder  man.  Sir  William,  indeed,  was  in  excellent 
spirits  at  Derby  last  Thursday,  and  flouted  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, Lord  Salisbury,  the  Union  of  Conservative  Associa- 
tions, and  many  other  things  and  persons  with  a  noble 
sprig htliness.  In  particular  he  has  delighted  his  party  by 
describing  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  Bazaine  of  Birmingham  ; 
and,  indeed,  "  you  shall  find  in  the  comparisons  between 
"  the  two  that  the  situations,  look  you,  is  both  alike,"  with 
the  little  difference  that  the  army  of  Metz  is  not  known 
to  have  applauded  the  action  of  their  commander  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  to  have  shown  on  many 
subsequent  occasions  that  they  regard  him  as  the  patriot 
and  the  minority  as  the  traitors.  Still,  one  cannot  fairly 
expect  so  witty  a  parallel  to  run  absolutely  on  all  fours. 
A  slight  limp  in  one  leg  is  excusable  and  even  not  un- 
graceful ;  and  the  Gladstonians  are  quite  justified  in  look- 
ing at  the  B  which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  both  in 
"  Bazaine  "  and  in  "  Birmingham,"  and  in  thanking  Heaven 
that  the  two  things  compared  are  not  more  unlike  than 
they  are.  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  less  happy,  perhaps, 
in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  declaration  that  he  did 
not  desire  reunion.  It  hardly  does  to  answer  this  with  a 
"  Nobody  asked  you,  sir,  she  said,"  because  somebody  did 
ask  him."  The  member  for  Derby  was  himself  the  pretty 
maid  who  did — unless,  indeed,  it  was  Mr.  Morley  ;  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  resisted  the  blandishments  of 
whichever  was  the  would-be  charmer  is  well  known  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  exacerbation  of  Gladstonian  animosity 
against  him. 

But  perhaps  the  least  judicious  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  sallies  was  his  attempted  drollery  at  the  expense  of 
the  Birmingham  Conference  of  the  Conservative  Associa- 
tions. That,  indeed,  was  not  wise  on  the  part  of  a  politician 
who  is  attached  to  the  suite  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst.  Party 
discipline  is  no  doubt  an  invaluable  thing,  and  the  sight 
of  a  political  party  who  show  an  indisposition  to  follow 
their  leader  in  a  particular  line  of  policy  may  very  often 
be  fair  game  enough  for  their  political  opponents.  But 
there  are  times  and  seasons  for  everything,  and  the  pre- 
sent time  is  singularly  ill  chosen  for  the  indulgence  in 
satirical  humour  on  that  subject.    It  is  not  wise  to  call 
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the  attention  of  the  public  to  Birmingham,  when  to  do  so 
is  to  remind  them  irresistibly  of  Newcastle.  The  examples 
of  party  organization  thus  brought  into  comparison  are  in 
polar  opposition  to  each  other ;  but,  though  there  may  be 
doubt  which  is  to  be  preferred  by  the  party  politician,  there 
cannot  be  very  much  question  as  to  the  preferences  of  any- 
body else.  The  attitude  of  his  party  at  the  present  moment 
may  possibly  cause  a  Conservative  some  little  anxiety ; 
but  the  attitude  of  his  leaders  at  the  present  moment  must 
fill  any  self-respecting  Liberal  with  shame.  Never  has 
their  descent  from  the  position  of  statesmen  to  that  of 
the  mere  delegates  of  a  wire-puller  been  more  ignobly 
conspicuous  than  it  has  been  since  the  day  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's appearance  on  the  Newcastle  platform.  They 
have,  indeed,  abnegated  all  pretensions  to  leadership, 
from  their  chief  downwards,  ever  since  that  day.  They 
have  had  their  orders  from  the  man  who  "  runs  the 
"  machine,"  and  that  is  enough  for  them.  It  is  their 
duty  simply  to  take  the  impossible  list  of  measures 
which  Mr.  Scilnadiiorst  has  put  into  their  hands,  and  to 
deal  with  it  each  after  his  own  fashion — Mr.  Gladstone 
circuitously,  Mr.  Morley  philosophically,  Sir  William 
Haecourt  jocosely.  Yet  even  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
jocosity  fails  him  under  the  burden  of  this  humiliating  task ; 
and  the  passage  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  out  that 
the  Gladstonians,  if  returned  to  power,  would  carry  Home 
Rule,  and  a  good  deal  else,  was  by  far  the  most  laboured 
and  depressing  part  of  his  speech.  One  cannot  help  pitying 
his  plight ;  but  he  should  not  alienate  sympathy  by  foolishly 
contrasting  it  with  the  independent — even  the  too  inde- 
pendent— position  of  the  Conservatives. 


THE  GLADSTONE  LIBRARY  CO.  (LIMITED). 

f  j  1HE  following  Prospectus  has  reached  us  : — 

GLADSTONE  LIBRARY  CO.  (LIMITED). 
Capital,  5,000,000?. 

The  Directors  of  the  Gladstone  Library  Co.  beg  to 
call  attention  to  their  scheme  for  combining  pure  and 
lofty  literature  with  profits  estimated  at  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  Ordinary  shares. 

The  trade  of  Publishing  has  always  hitherto  been,  in  the 
words  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  "a  perilous  business." 
Of  new  Authors,  not  one  in  five  hundred  pays  his  expenses, 
while  the  Public  is  capable  of  abandoning  its  most 
cherished  favourites.  A  glance  at  the  Market  shows  that 
there  is  no  safety  except  in  a  series  of  "  Booms,"  and  the 
origin  and  permanence  of  Booms  have  perplexed  the  most 
acute  intellects.  According  to  the  best  opinions,  Booms 
are  mainly  secured  by  Authors  who  have  access  to  the 
Provincial  Press,  and  who  have  secured  a  wide  and  warm 
acquaintance  with  London  Correspondents  and  the  Para- 
graphists  of  Evening  Journals.  By  energetic  and  united 
effort  in  all  these  directions  much  may  doubtless  be 
achieved,  and  much  may  also  be  done  by  keeping  an 
Author's  name  eternally  before  the  Public,  in  connexion 
with  the  Famine  in  Russia,  the  Politics  of  Madagascar,  the 
Language  of  Gipsies,  the  Labour  Question,  the  Structure  of 
the  Sonnet,  and  other  palpitating  and  incongruous  topics. 
The  personal  adventures,  journeys,  wealth  of  an  Author  must 
also  be  perseveringly  recorded,  while  the  Author  at  Home 
may  be  relentlessly  interviewed,  unceasingly  photographed, 
and  generally  Boomed.  Occasional  reports  that  he  is 
dying  of  Mumps,  that  he  is  travelling  in  Kamtschatka, 
Terra  del  Fuego,  or  Thibet,  that  he  is  simultaneously  in 
Chicago,  Tobolsk,  Chichimec,  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  Pall  Mali, 
are  warmly  recommended. 

The  Directors  do  not  disapprove  of  these  interesting  and 
popular  methods,  especially  when  combined  with  systematic 
insults  to  other  Authors.  But  they  cannot  but  conclude 
that  even  the  most  persistent  and  well-directed  Booming, 
by  the  most  uneducated  and  incompetent  paragraphists,  by 
the  most  cultivated  and  esoteric  of  ignoramuses,  still  leaves 
Publishing  a  perilous  and  risky  affair. 

To  the  mind  of  the  Directors  there  is  only  one  really  safe 
resource,  and  that  is 

MR.  GLADSTONE. 

This  critic  has  probably  never  written  a  letter  in  praise  of 
the  most  ordinary  volume  but  that  volume,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Market,  has  "  caught  on."    The  Public  feel  that 


the  taste  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  immaculate,  that  what  suits 
him  will  infallibly  suit  the  Great  Middle  Class,  the  kernel 
and  backbone  of  Britain's  prosperity.  When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  condescended  to  review  a  book,  on  whatever  sub- 
ject, its  fortunes  have  been  made.  He  is  the  true  Fountain 
of  Booms,  his  commendative  epistles  are  as  essential  to  the 
Author  as  to  the  Candidate. 

In  other  times  and  countries  the  action  of  the  Directors 
would  have  been  simple  and  obvious.  Every  man  (in 
other  countries  and  times  less  strictly  virtuous)  had  his 
price,  and  the  Directors  candidly  own  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  go  to  any  expense  for  the  purpose  of  purveying 
a  Pure  and  Wholesome  Literary  Pabulum.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  remark  that,  to  be  explicit,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  to 
be  nobbled.  The  Directors  have  not  waited  on  him,  as  men 
aware  of  the  inconveniences  of  being  kicked  downstairs. 

The  proposal  of  the  Directors,  then,  is  simply  to  make  a 
Corner  in  truly  Pure,  Wholesome,  Remunerative,  and 
Gladstonian  Literary  Pabulum,  by  buying  up,  at  any 
cost,  all  Copyrights  of  Books  noticed  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
These  Cop}  rights  are  now  in  various  hands.  But  the 
Directors,  relying  on  their  unprecedented  Capital,  expect 
soon  to  be  able  to  offer  to  the  Public 

THE  GLADSTONE  LIBRARY. 

This  will  not  include  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  works,  some 
of  which  no  longer  exactly  express  his  matured  opinions  on 
political  subjects,  while  others,  dealing  with  Ancient  Greece, 
are  necessarily  distasteful  to  a  truly  Modern  Public.  Be- 
sides, it  is  conspicuously  plain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot 
boom  his  own  books,  nor,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Toots, 
write  letters  of  literary  approval  to  himself. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Directors  that,  when  the  Gladstone 
Library  is  once  published,  nobody  in  England  or  Scotland 
will  ever  read  any  other  books  whatever.  Other  publishers 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  field ;  Authors  not  applauded  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  to  emigrate ;  while  the  tone  of 
Society  will  become  serious,  pure,  and  wholesome.  Appli- 
cations for  shares  are,  therefore,  confidently  awaited. 


AN  UNSATISFACTORY  VERDICT. 

IT  is  impossible  to  congratulate  either  the  prosecution, 
the  jury,  or  even,  we  must  add,  the  judge,  on  the 
course  and  result  of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  the 
Eastbourne  Salvationists.  No  doubt  it  may  be  difficult  to 
assign  to  each  of  the  three  parties  their  precise  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fact  that  the  defendants  have  been  ac- 
quitted of  an  offence  which  they  undoubtedly  committed, 
and  found  guilty  of,  one  of  which  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  evidence  existed ;  but  that  this  is  what  has 
happened  is  unfortunately  only  too  clear.  The  mystifica- 
tion of  the  jury  may  be  due  either  to  the  framing  of  the 
indictment,  or  the  adopted  method  of  supporting  it  by 
argument  and  evidence,  or  to  the  terms  in  which  the  judge 
summed  up  the  case  upon  it ;  but  anyhow  mystified  the 
jury  were.  They  found  that  certain  persons  who 
had  been  clearly  enough  proved  to  have  contravened 
the  provisions  of  the  Eastbourne  Improvement  Act  had 
not  committed  that  offence,  and  that  while  thus  escaping 
conviction  under  the  plain  words  of  a  statute,  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  extremely  vague,  and  with  difficulty 
definable,  common  law  offence  of  unlawful  assembly.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  technically  a  verdict  for  the  prosecution,  and 
the  Eastbourne  authorities  are  of  course  justified  for  the 
present  in  treating  it  as  such  ;  as  also,  we  think,  was  their 
counsel  in  protesting  against  the  vigorous  examination — 
not  to  call  it  "  heckling  " — to  which  the  jury  were  subjected 
by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins.  Nevertheless,  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  result  of  that  somewhat  irregular  judicial  investi- 
gation was  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  that  the  jury  had 
been  altogether  at  sea,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means 
clear  as  to  the  legal  import,  and  even  the  practical  effect,  of 
their  own  finding. 

This  seems  to  come  out  clearly  enough  in  the  first  three 
or  four  answers  given  by  the  foreman  to  the  judge's  ques- 
tions. Asked  whether  they  found  that  anything  done  by 
the  defendants  was  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace,  the 
foreman  replied  that  the  fact  that  they  took  their  instru- 
ments down  to  the  place  had  been  sufficient  to  convince 
the  jury  that  it  was  likely  to  cause  a  disturbance.  This 
view  of  the  matter,  although  not  unreasonable  in  itself, 
would  doubtless  afford  an  inadequate  basis  for  a  verdict  of 
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unlawful  assembly;  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  proceeded 
bv  further  questions  to  elicit  from  the  foreman,  or  at  any 
rate  to  make  it  appear  fx'om  his  admission,  that  this  was  in 
fact  the  sole  ground  of  their  verdict.  The  foreman  then 
attempted  to  mend  his  plea  by  saying  that  the  defendants, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  had  broken  the  Eastbourne 
Act  by  "  taking  their  instruments  through  the  town  " — 
a  proposition  clearly  untenable  in  itself,  and  promptly 
repudiated  by  another  juryman  as  not  representing 
the  general  opinion  of  the  panel.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
of  course  pronounced  the  proposition  to  be  untenable,  dis- 
charged the  defendants  on  their  own  recognizances,  and 
reserved  a  case  for  the  Court  for  the  consideration  of  Crown 
Cases  Reserved  as  to  "  whether  there  was  any  evidence  at 
"  all  to  support  the  verdict,  and  whether  his  own  ruling 
"  was  correct,  or  had  put  the  case  too  broadly  against 
"  the  defendants."  We  should  certainly  have  supposed 
this  to  be  improbable  :  but,  apart  from  any  question 
of  misdirection,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  ap- 
pellate tribunal  may  pronounce  the  verdict  to  be  un- 
sustainable on  the  evidence  and  quash  the  conviction.  In 
any  case,  the  result  can  hardly  be  other  than  most  un- 
satisfactory. For  no  one,  unless  he  is  of  that  order  of 
persons  whose  view  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  matter 
is  entirely  perverted,  as,  indeed,  the  learned  judge's  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  obscured,  by  the  brutal  behaviour  of 
the  Eastbourne  mob,  can  doubt  that  the  defendants  have 
committed  an  offence  against  the  law,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  punished  for  it. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  WELSH  MEMBERS. 

WHEN  the  bards  of  the  future  come  to  sing  the  epic  of 
Carmarthen,  their  tale,  if  truly  told,  will  be  a  rather 
ridiculous  one.  It  will  begin  with  the  mythical  ages  when  the 
poet  of  Penbryn  still  wooed  the  constituency  which  had  for  the 
third  time  preferred  another  before  him.  The  light  of  undoubted 
history  will  illuminate  the  Conference  of  Welsh  Radicals  at 
Llandrindod  when  the  American  warrior  did  not  debauch  the 
leading  members  of  the  constituency  with  champagne,  and  another 
Conference  at  Shrewsbury  when  the  poet  unwarily  expressed 
approval  of  a  plan  proposed  by  a  bishop.  Then  will  follow  the 
strife  of  public  meetings,  the  more  deadly  "  sinister  influences 
both  within  and  without  the  borough  " — Anglice"  wire-pulling — 
which  occupied  the  autumn  of  the  year,  the  poll  at  Llanelly, 
when  the  warrior  defeated  the  poet  by  two  to  one,  and  that 
vengeance  which  Carmarthen  will  take  on  the  tinplaters,  in  a' 
manner  of  which  the  present  generation  is  for  the  moment  un- 
certain. It  might  not  be  beyond  the  art  of  an  imaginative  Celt 
to  invest  the  whole  with  something  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  a 
local  Clio,  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  Mr.  Morris 
has  left  documentary  evidence  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
approached  and  conducted  the  contest.  When  a  would-be  Par- 
liamentary candidate  has  been  rejected  three  times  by  his  own 
side,  he  is  unwise  to  complain  that  either  he  is  not  well  enough 
known  by  those  among  whom  he  has  always  lived,  or  that  they 
are  unusually  stupid.  The  first  alternative  is  obviously  im- 
probable, and  the  second  certainly  uncomplimentary,  while  the 
two  together  suggest  a  third,  which  is  probable,  but  also  uncom- 
plimentary, though  not  to  the  constituency.  We  do  not  know 
that  matters  are  much  improved  by  Mr.  Morris's  plea  that,  after 
he  had  been  defeated  in  another  constituency,  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  an  opinion  that  he  would  suit  the  one  which  now 
seems  inclined  to  reject  him.  To  wish  a  man  better  luck 
another  time  at  a  different  place  may  be  kind,  but  is  not 
encouraging.  Of  the  merits  of  the  particular  contest  no  man 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  live  outside  Carmarthen  and 
Llanelly  need  care  to  inquire  deeply.  We  all  know  and 
admire  him  of  Penbryn,  and  frankly  admit  that,  except  as  a 
politician,  he  would  be  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  to  his  antagonist,  Major  Jones,  we  know 
that  he  has  served  his  adopted  country  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  two  creditable  positions  of  a  soldier  and  a  consul. 
Having  thus  had  some  knowledge,  both  military  and  civil,  of  the 
world  outside  Carmarthenshire,  he  may  do  less  harm  to  his  most 
recently  adopted,  though  native,  country  as  a  Radical  member  of 
Parliament  than  others  would.  The  existence  of  the  contest  in 
its  present  phase  would  have  excited  no  attention  had  it  not  been 
for  Mr.  Morris's  reputation  as  a  poet.  Whether  or  not  he  has 
enhanced  this  reputation  by  his  conduct  as  a  politician  is  a  ques- 
tion of  literature  which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  decision  of 
the  political  question. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  the  personal  merits  of 
the  t  wo  candidates,  the  present  dispute  reveals  to  the  outer  world 


the  manner  in  which  democracy  achieves  its  representation  in 
the  pre-eminently  Welsh  portions  of  this  country.  Contests 
between  two  Radicals  for  the  position  of  the  recognized  candidate 
of  the  Radical  party  have  not  been  uncommon  of  late  years. 
Many  of  the  Welsh  seats  are  at  present  a  practical  certainty  for 
the  Radical  party.  The  selection  of  a  candidate  thus  gives  ample 
scope  to  that  gift  for  intrigue  which  limited  political  sympathies, 
combined  with  keen  party  feelings  and  a  jealous  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  country,  have  made  characteristic  of  modern 
Welsh  politicians.  Two  recent  contests  of  this  kind  were 
decided  by  the  particular  form  of  Dissent  favoured  by  the 
different  candidates.  Two  others  became,  as  far  as  outsiders 
could  ascertain,  merely  personal  questions.  So  far  as  the 
present  case  is  concerned,  the  personal  attraction  of  the  can- 
didates is  further  complicated  by  the  jealousy  existing  between 
the  ancient  and  agricultural  borough  of  Carmarthen  and  the 
modern  and  industrial  town  of  Llanelly.  Whether  the 
differences  governing  the  selection  are  religious,  personal,  or 
local,  they  are  all  three  nearly  equally  bad  tests  for  the  purpose. 
When  a  serious  charge  that  one  candidate  seduced  influential 
electors  with  glasses  of  champagne  is  seriously  answered  by  a 
countercharge  that  the  other  agreed  with  a  bishop  as  to  the 
advisability  of  allowing  a  Church  and  a  Dissenting  College  to 
form  part  of  a  proposed  Welsh  University,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  constituency  realizes  the  responsibility  which  it 
exercises  in  its  choice.  When  it  is  pretty  plainly  intimated  that 
the  town  which  is  the  second  to  poll  its  Radical  voters  is  sure 
to  give  its  candidate  any  desired  majority,  it  suggests  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  is  euphemistically  called  "  fric- 
tion" between  the  Radicals  of  the  two  towns.  That  the  con- 
stituents do  feel  strongly  on  one  political  question  of  real  im- 
portance— namely,  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales 
— must  be  admitted,  as  no  candidate  would  have  a  chance  of 
selection  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  orthodox  opinion  on  the 
subject.  But,  apart  from  that  topic,  no  other  question  of  which 
outsiders  can  pretend  to  take  a  serious  view!  seems  to  excite  the 
faintest  interest.  And  even  here  the  important  question  is 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  minor  ones.  The  ignorance 
and  chicanery  prevailing  in  most  of  the  Welsh  constituencies 
have  been  encouraged  and  increased  by  the  immorality 
of  the  compact  between  the  official  Radicals  in  England  and  the 
dominant  faction  in  Wales,  that  the  latter,  who  care  nothing  for 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  should  nevertheless  assist  the  former  in 
obtaining  it  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards  obtain  their  assist- 
ance in  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church. 

This  pettiness  of  view  locally  has  its  effect  when  the  fortunate 
candidate  of  Radical  selection  is  duly  returned  to  Parliament. 
No  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Welsh  imitation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Parnell's  late  party  can  form  a  true  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  carried.  The  cross  divisions  of  a  small  knot  of 
generally  obscure  members  of  Parliament  do  not  greatly  concern 
the  world  at  large ;  but  a  sufficient  test  of  their  fitness  for  legis- 
lation generally  will  be  found  in  their  obstruction  of  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Bill  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session.  The  harm  which 
such  a  Bill  could  do  to  Welsh  Dissenters  is  obvious ;  but 
the  obstruction  it  met  with  is  discreditable  both  to  the  members 
responsible  for  it  and  to  their  constituencies.  It  is  fortunate  that, 
though  the  modern  Welsh  politician,  both  in  Wales  and  at 
Westminster,  has  abundant  skill  for  the  construction  of  a 
nefarious  policy,  he  has  not  sufficient  power  of  combination,  or 
sufficient  skill  to  prevent  him  from  exposing  its  character  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  present  degradation  of  politics  in  Wales 
will  last  till  some  man  arises  who  can  force  the  attention  of  the 
Welsh  to  some  of  the  numerous  questions  which  are  of  imme- 
diate importance  to  them,  although  they  do  not  know  it.  But 
such  a  man  must  be  strong  enough  to  stand  apart  from  the 
miserable  contests  such  as  that  now  being  carried  on  in  Carmar- 
thenshire. Mr.  Morris  might  have  been  expected  to  be  such  a 
man;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  conduct  in  the  present 
juncture  shows  conclusively  that  he  is  not. 


THE  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  AT  ST.  MARGARET'S. 

THE  religious  service  given  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lytton  was  a  boon  be- 
stowed by  Lady  Lytton  upon  his  friends  and  his  admirers.  It 
was  an  excellent  thought  beautifully  carried  out,  and  that  it 
was  appreciated  was  evident  not  only  from  the  fulness  of  the 
attendance,  but  from  the  stillness  of  its  homage.  Had  a  foreigner 
entered  the  chapel  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  service  he — or  we 
may  even  venture  to  say  she — would  at  once  have  silenced  the 
creak  of  the  boot  or  the  rustle  of  the  dress,  remaining  still  and 
reverential.  The  service  was  choral,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  music,  whatever  may  be  said  against  its  appeal  to  passion  by 
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those  who  prefer  unassisted  declamation,  can  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  -worship  in  many  hearts  which  are  repelled  by  the  loud  shout 
of  dry  prose ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  soul  could 
remain  unstirred  while  the  boys'  choir  sang  with  their  clear 
thrilling  harmonious  voices  that  anthem  which  brings  peace  to 
the  troubled  soul,  "  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep,"  or  the  hymn, 
"  Let  Saints  on  earth  in  concert  sing,"  which  carries  with  it  a 
deep  sense  of  consolation. 

The  service  concluded  with  a  discourse  at  once  brief  and  full 
by  Archdeacon  Farrer,  who  discarded  all  commonplace,  giving 
strongly  and  simply  his  own  impression  of  the  admirable  qualities 
of  the  man  whose  loss  we  mourned  as  statesman,  poet,  and 
friend  ;  to  this  he  added  a  few  words,  eloquent  and  none  the  less 
true,  telling  of  the  grace  and  force  of  the  partner  of  Lord 
Lytton's  life,  all  the  troubles  of  which  she  shared,  and  therefore 
lessened,  all  the  triumphs  of  which  she  enhanced  by  her 
presence. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

IN  the  last  session  of  the  Cortes  the  Spanish  Government 
carried  an  Act  authorizing  the  Bank  of  Spain  to  increase  its 
note  circulation  from  30  millions  sterling  to  60  millions  sterling, 
on  condition  that  it  kept  a  third  of  the  circulation  in  gold  and 
silver  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  took  power  itself  to  issue  at  home 
an  internal  4  per  cent,  redeemable  loan  to  the  amount  of  10 
millions  sterling.  Doubting  whether  it  could  place  this  new 
loan  on  favourable  terms,  the  Government  at  first  urged  the 
Bank  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  for  the 
renewal  of  existing  loans  to  the  Bank,  and  for  a  fresh  advance  of 
between  two  and  three  millions  sterling.  The  existing  loans 
were  renewed  by  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  a  group  of  Paris  bankers  ; 
but  very  naturally  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  refused  a  further 
advance,  and  now  the  Government  has  decided  to  issue  the  loan 
for  10  millions  sterling.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the 
embarrassed  state  of  the  Government  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
Bank  of  Spain,  the  Spanish  population  has  advanced  in  material 
wealth  considerably  of  recent  years,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  raising  the  amount  specified  if  the  issue 
price  is  fixed  low  enough.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  French  and  Berlin  Bourses,  there  is  little  chance  of 
borrowing  either  in  Paris  or  Berlin  unless  the  Spanish  public 
gives  proof  that  it  has  confidence  in  the  future  of  its  own 
country.  The  best  way,  therefore,  to  re-establish  Spanish  credit 
is  for  the  Spanish  people  themselves  to  do  what  is  immediately 
necessary  to  help  the  Government  out  of  its  difficulties.  But 
even  if  the  loan  is  successful  it  will  only  afford  temporary  relief. 
Roughly,  the  Government  owes  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  about  30 
millions  sterling.  To  make  advances  on  such  an  enormous  scale 
the  Bank,  in  the  first  place,  has  had  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years  to  reduce  the  accommodation  it  gives  to  the  trading  and 
agricultural  classes  by  about  one-third,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  enormously  its  note  circulation.  The  result  is  that  the 
notes  have  fallen  to  a  discount  of  about  1 5  per  cent.,  and  it  is 
clear  that  they  will  fall  to  a  greater  discount  unless  the  Bank  can 
comply  with  the  law  which  requires  it  to  keep  in  gold  and  silver 
one-third  of  the  note  circulation,  and  unless  at  the  same  time  the 
Government  gives  satisfactory  assurance  that  it  will  not  go  on 
borrowing  from  the  Bank.  The  Government,  supposing  this  loan 
to  be  successful,  may  be  able  to  repay  three  or  four  millions  sterling 
to  the  Bank,  and  that  would  enable  the  Bank  to  buy  gold  and 
silver,  and  so  obtain  a  metallic  reserve  that  will  restore  confidence 
to  the  public.  But  the  question  remains,  Will  the  Government 
refrain  in  future  from  borrowing  from  the  Bank  ?  If  it  does  not, 
the  note  circulation  will  go  on  increasing,  the  distrust  at  home 
and  abroad  will  also  increase,  and  the  credit  both  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Bank  will  fall  lower.  But  the  Government 
clearly  will  have  to  borrow  by-and-bye  unless  it  can  succeed  either 
in  largely  increasing  its  revenue  or  in  largely  reducing  its  expen- 
diture. How  it  is  to  do  either  is  not  very  clear.  It  cannot 
reduce  the  charge  for  the  debt  without  breaking  faith  with  its 
creditors,  and  it  does  not  feel  safe  to  reduce  either  the  army 
or  the  navy.  Very  great  retrenchment,  therefore,  does  not 
seem  possible  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
does  not  dare  to  propose  fresh  taxation  in  sufficient  amount, 
while  hitherto  the  Cortes  has  been  very  unwilling  to  comply 
with  the  demands  for  increased  revenue  which  have  been 
made.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  easy  to  increase  the  revenue  if 
the  Government  and  the  Cortes  would  set  about  earnestly  re- 
forming the  total  fiscal  system.  But  that  would  imply,  in  the 
first  place,  getting  rid  of  a  large  number  of  officials,  which 
would  mean  creating  much  dissatisfaction.  It  would  imply,  in 
the  second  place,  changing  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  making 
the  richer  classes  pay  a  much  larger  proportion  than  they  do  at 


present,  which  no  Government  hitherto  has  ventured  to  propose  ; 
and  it  would  imply,  in  the  third  place,  a  departure  from  the  ex- 
treme Protectionist  system  that  is  in  favour  with  the  Govern- 
ment party.  A  permanent  and  satisfactory  improvement  in  the 
finances  of  Spain  does  not,  therefore,  seem  probable.  Still,  it 
will  be  something  if  the  Government  succeeds  in  raising  the  new 
loan,  and  handing  over  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  enough  of  money  to 
increase  its  gold  and  silver  so  largely  that  it  will  be  able  to 
reduce  the  note  circulation  and  to  raise  the  value  of  the  notes 
once  more  to  par.  The  danger  of  a  grave  crisis  in  the  immediate 
future  will  thus  be  averted,  and  time  will  be  given  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  wiser  policy  if  the  Government  has  the  knowledge  and 
the  courage  requisite  for  carrying  out  such  a  policy. 

The  money  market  has  become  dull  and  lifeless  during  the 
week,  and  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  outside  market  has  fallen 
to  2f  per  cent.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  repayment  of  loans 
raised  a  little  while  ago  by  the  Bank  of  England,  but  mainly  it  is 
a  consequence  of  the  small  demand  for  gold  by  the  United  States. 
A  little  while  ago  it  was  thought  inevitable  that,  as  Europe  re- 
quired so  much  grain  from  America,  the  latter  would  take  im- 
mense amounts  of  gold  ;  but  the  sums  withdrawn  up  to  the  present 
are  small,  and  the  belief  now  is  that  they  will  continue  small  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  At  the  same  time  the  settlements  on  the 
Continent  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  are  going  over  smoothly, 
and  apprehension,  therefore,  has  abated,  while  the  Continental 
demand  for  gold  is  small.  The  expectation,  then,  is  that  money 
will  remain  abundant  and  cheap  for  months  to  come. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
Hall,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  tends  to  make  the  market  easier. 
In  substance  Mr.  Goschen  renews  the  proposal  made  by  him  at 
Leeds,  to  authorize  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  one-pound  notes 
when  the  gold  held  by  that  institution  amounts  to  22  millions.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  notes  are  to  be  secured  upon  gold,  and  one  upon  secu- 
rities. The  object  of  the  plan,  our  readers  know,  is  to  strengthen 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  enable  it  to  deal  more  effectually, 
and  without  infringement  of  the  law,  in  cases  of  crisis.  But  the 
City  seems  to  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  issue  of 
one-pound  notes  would  inflate  the  currency,  and  therefore  make 
the  money  market  easy.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  one-pound 
notes  would  displace  an  equivalent  amount  of  coin ;  four-fifths 
of  the  coin  would  be  locked  up  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
only  one-fifth  would  remain  by  any  possibility  to  inflate  the 
currency.  But  it  is  inevitable,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
admits,  that  this  one-fifth  would  not  remain  in  circulation,  but 
would  be  exported.  There  would,  in  fact,  therefore,  be  no  in- 
flation, and  consequently  the  money  market  would  not  be 
afl'ected.  The  plan  also  contemplates  giving  the  Bank  power  to 
issue  notes  without  holding  gold  or  securities  against  them  in  a 
crisis,  on  condition  that  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  charged  to 
borrowers. 

The  silver  market  was  utterly  lifeless  till  Thursday,  and  the 
price  of  the  metal  fell  to  43^d.  per  oz.  Even  Mr.  Goschen's 
declaration  that  the  Government  would  probably  be  willing  to 
renew  the  offer  made  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet 
to  authorize  the  Bank  of  England  to  hold  one-fifth  of  its  metallic 
reserve  in  silver  if  the  silver-using  countries  would  open  their 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  the  metal,  at  first  failed  to  have 
much  effect  upon  it.  As  the  offer  was  rejected  ten  years  ago,  it 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  accepted  as  sufficient  just  now.  Moreover, 
the  demand  for  silver  both  by  India  and  the  Continent  is  small. 
On  Thursday  evening  American  buying  sent  the  price  to  44^d. 
per  oz. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  Consols  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  as  it  was  believed,  on  what  grounds  did  not 
appear,  that  Mr.  Goschen  intended  to  authorize  a  very  large  issue 
of  one-pound  notes  on  Consols.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  pro- 
posal, as  explained  above,  is  to  authorize  the  Bank  of  England 
to  issue  one-pound  notes,  four-fifths  on  the  security  of  gold  and 
only  one-fifth  on  the  security  of  Consols.  Therefore,  even  if  25 
millions  of  one-pound  notes  were  issued,  only  5  millions  would 
be  on  Consols,  while  20  millions  would  be  on  gold.  Such  a 
small  increase  of  the  fiduciary  issue  cannot  have  any  material 
influence  upon  the  price  of  Consols.  Meantime  there  is  a 
decided  abatement  of  the  apprehensions  that  lately  existed 
respecting  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  settlement  in  Berlin  last 
week  passed  over  smoothly,  and  the  settlement  in  Paris  this 
week  is  also  going  on  quietly.  Evidently  the  speculation  for  the 
fall  had  been  carried  too  far,  and  the  syndicate  for  the  Russian 
loan,  having  been  relieved  of  a  large  part  of  its  engagements  by 
the  Russian  Government,  is  powerful  enough  now  to  turn  upon 
the  speculators,  and  frighten  them  into  buying  back.  Therefore 
the  rise  in  the  foreign  market  continues ;  but  every  day  that  it 
goes  on  it  makes  the  situation  more  and  more  dangerous.  "When 
once  the  speculators  for  the  fall  have  all  closed  their  accounts, 
there  will  be  no  support  of  the  market ;  the  great  bankers  and 
capitalists  will  have  to  go  on  buying,  or  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
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breakdown.  For  the  moment,  however,  they  are  aided  by  the 
prospect  of  a  temporary  improvement  in  Spain,  explained  above, 
and  by  the  optimist  Budget  statement  of  the  Italian  Minister  of 
the  Treasury.  All  the  same  the  difficulties  continue,  and  are 
likely  to  make  themselves  felt  once  more  before  long. 

The  wheat  market  has  not  yet  begun  to  move  considerably,  for 
the  Continent  is  not  buying  largely  ;  but  it  seems  inevitable  that 
early  in  the  new  year  there  must  be  an  advance  in  prices.  Trade 
remains  quiet,  but  it  is  fairly  satisfactory  all  the  same,  as  is 
shown  by  the  weekly  railway  traffic  returns. 


A  misconception  of  Mr.  Goschen's  plan  has  caused  a  sharp  rise  in 
Consols;  they  closed  on  Thursday  alternoon  at  95,  which,  allow- 
ing for  the  deduction  of  the  next  interest  made  at  the  settlement 
this  week,  shows  an  advance,  compared  with  Thursday  of  last 
week,  of  Jn  the  foreign  market  the  advance  of  last  week  has 
been  continued,  owing  to  the  smoothness  with  which  the  settle- 
ments in  Paris  and  Berlin  passed  off,  and  the  efforts  of  the  great 
bankers  to  corner  speculative  sellers.  Portuguese  Threes  closed 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  36^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing Thursday  of  as  much  as  2§.  Spanish  Fours  closed  at  67 1,  a 
rise  of  2^ ;  Italian  closed  at  89},  a  rise  of  2§ ;  Hungarian  closed 
at  90,  a  rise  of  2;  Russian  Fours  closed  at  93^,  a  rise  of  ijj; 
Egyptian  Frefs  closed  at  89!,  a  rise  of  if  ;  and  Egyptian  Unified 
closed  at  95,  a  rise  of  if.  Even  South  American  securities  have 
recovered  during  the  week.  Argentine  Five  per  Cents  of  1886 
closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  62,  a  rise  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  1^  ;  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  57,  a 
rise  of  A.  But  there  has  been  a  further  depreciat  ion  of  Argentine 
railway  stocks.  Thus  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary 
closed  at  122-5,  a  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  2 ;  and  Central  Argentine  closed  at  48-50,  also  a  fall  of  2. 
On  the  other  hand,  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  and  Fours  ad- 
vanced 1  each,  the  former  closiug  at  65-7,  and  the  latter  at 
61^-62^.  Chilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  also  rose  1,  closing  at  91-2. 
In  Home  Railway  stocks  the  changes  have  not  been  considerable, 
except  in  the  Deferred  stocks.  Brighton  A  closed  on  Thursday 
at  I48f,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2. J  ;  and 
South-Eastern  A  closed  at  84J,  a  rise  of  i£.  North- Western 
closed  at  172J,  a  rise  of  1 ;  and  Midland  closed  at  i62f,  a  rise  of 
-§.  In  the  American  department  the  changes  have  been  un- 
usually small  considering  all  the  conditions ;  but  investment 
stocks  generally  have  advanced.  Pennsylvania  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  567,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  ^.  New  York  Central  closed  at  119^,  a  rise  of  f ; 
and  Lake  Shore  closed  at  129*,  a  rise  of  I  J. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  modern  play  which  lends  itself 
to  the  burlesque  writer  so  suggestively  as  Mr.  Jones's 
Dancing  Girl.  There  are  absurdities  in  The  Crusaders  which 
may  well  tempt  the  parodist,  but  much  of  this  piece  is  in  itself  so 
nearly  allied  to  burlesque  that  the  scope  remaining  for  the 
designer  of  caricature  is  small.  The  Dancing  Girl,  however,  is 
in  many  respects  a  particularly  tempting  subject,  and  the  dulness  of 
the  quasi-comic  version  produced  at  the  Prince  of  W ales'  Theatre 
under  the  title  of  The  Prancing  Girl  is,  therefore,  disappointing. 
The  title  itself  has  a  melancholy  meaninglessness  about  it ;  it 
does  not  strike  one  as  funny  on  a  first  hearing,  and  will  not  bear 
investigation.  But  it  is  quite  worthy  of  the  piece.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  production  so  entirely  misses  its  mark.  There  is 
usually  in  burlesques  of  popular  plays  one  certain  hit — a 
diverting  imitation  of  the  representatives  of  the  original  cha- 
racters. To  what  extent  it  is  fair  play  to  satirize  in  this 
fashion  a  serious  work  has  been  argued  without  arrival  at 
agreement ;  for  if  a  playgoer  has  seen  the  burlesque  first, 
or  if  in  any  case  he  goes  to  see  the  drama  a  second  time, 
recollections  of  the  parody  have  mischievous  effects.  But  to  be 
burlesqued  is  the  penalty  of  success,  and,  while  we  cannot  help 
sympathizing  in  some  degree  with  the  tragic  or  romantic  actor 
who  is  pained  by  the  whimsical  caricature  of  his  efforts,  we  must 
confess  to  finding  entertainment  in  clever  mimicry,  more  espe- 
cially, of  course,  when  the  author  has  given  the  actor  something 
humorous  to  work  upon.  At  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre  all 
is  sterile.  The  author  has  afforded  his  characters  no  opportuni- 
ties, and  they  would  obviously  be  unable  to  take  them  if  he  had 
done  so. 

Much  of  the  burlesque  is  curiously  perplexing.  A  Mr.  Play  fair 
is  apparently  set  to  imitate  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  ;  indeed,  as  to  the 
intention  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  is  admitted  in  the  playbill 
— and  in  such  a  burlesque  as  this  these  aids  to  perception  are  not 
to  be  despised.    But  why  does  the  burlesque  actor  wear  enormous 


white  canvas  shoes  of  the  sort  only  found  at  the  seaside  when 
dressed  otherwise  in  evening  clothes,  and  bent  upon  receiving 
guests  at  the  ducal  mansion  ?  Mr.  Tree  always  dresses  with 
propriety  and  good  taste ;  if  he  did  not,  exaggerations  of 
slovenliness  would  be  a  fair  burlesque  hit.  But  as  it  is,  what 
does  it  mean  ?  So,  again,  the  player  to  whose  lot  it  falls 
to  imitate  Mr.  Frederick  Terry  seems  to  have  no  gift  in  the 
direction  of  mimicry,  and,  for  incomprehensible  reasons,  assumes 
the  dress  and  manners  of  an  East  End  costermonger.  Why 
should  he  do  so  ?  Burlesque  is  the  ludicrous  exaggeration 
of  striking  features  in  a  play  or  in  a  player's  method,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, in  both.  There  is  not  the  dimmest  suggestion  of  the  coster- 
monger in  Mr.  Terry's  character  at  the  Haymarket  ;  if  anything, 
he  over-refines  his  part,  and  true  burlesque  would  have  gone  in 
the  other  direction,  and  made  him  fastidious  rather  than  vulgar. 
In  truth,  this  burlesque  is  only  worth  examination  as  a  specimen 
of  what  should  be  avoided,  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  certain 
that,  if  "  burlesque  "  on  these  lines  is  not  avoided  by  author  end 
manager,  an  example  will  be  set  by  audiences.  A  good  burlesque, 
too,  is  so  popular,  so  certain  an  attraction.  The  shout  of  laughter 
inevitably  raised  as  the  peculiarity  of  some  well-known  player  is 
made  recognizable,  or  some  point  in  a  piece  carried  on  to  the  step 
which  leads  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  tells  its  own  tale. 
The  only  performer  who  here  exhibits  any  capacity  for  the  work 
undertaken  is  Miss  Adelaide  Newton,  who  does  succeed  in  for- 
cibly recalling  the  voice  and  manner  of  Miss  Rose  Leclercq.  The 
extreme  stupidity  of  The  Prancing  Girl  is,  however,  compensated 
for  by  the  brightness  of  Miss  Decima.  The  humour  of  Mr.  David 
James,  the  very  neat  and  graceful  performance  of  Miss  Decima 
Moore,  and  the  rendering  by  Mr.  Chauncey  Olcott  and  Mr. 
Hayden  Coffin  of  M.  Audran's  particularly  melodious  music, 
give  the  piece  well-deserved  popularity.  But  visitors  may  be 
cautioned  to  shun  The  Prancing  Girl,  if  she  survives  long  enough 
to  furnish  them  with  a  choice  of  seeing  or  avoiding  her. 

At  the  Criterion  Theatre  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  has  revived 
Brighton,  Mr.  Bronson  Howard's  sprightly  four-act  farce,  known 
in  the  States  as  Saratoga.  The  manager  has  therein  done  well. 
Mr.  Wyndham  is  clever  and  adaptable  ;  but  we  much  prefer  him 
as  Bob  Sackett,  the  exceedingly  volatile  hero  of  this  piece,  to 
David  Garrick,  in  the  comedy  of  that  name,  and  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  his  real  strength  lies  in  such  characters  as  that  which 
the  American  dramatist  has  so  amusingly  devised.  The  principal 
actor  is  only  moderately  well  supported.  Miss  Mary  Moore  is,  of 
course,  graceful  and  refined ;  but  grace  and  refinement  are  not 
quite  the  qualifications  most  necessary  for  a  piece  like  Brighton, 
and  we  have  often  seen  this  pleasant  actress  more  suitably 
employed. 

A  change  has  also  to  be  chronicled  at  the  Court  Theatre.  The 
Pantomime  Rehearsal  now  finds  here  its  fourth  home,  having 
previously  done  service  at  Terry's,  the  Shaftesbury,  and  Toole's. 
Mr.  Cecil  Clay's  far-away  imitation  of  The  Critic  in  modern  guise 
contains  the  germ  of  a  diverting  idea,  which  is  carried  out  very 
humorously  indeed  by  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  Mr.  Weedon 
Grossmith,  Mr.  Little,  and  a  bevy  of  young  ladies,  who  all  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  fun.  Set  oft' with  some  tolerable 
songs  and  fairly  effective  dances,  the  little  piece  continues  to 
create  hearty  merriment. 


THE  VICTORIAN  EXHIBITION. 

THERE  can  be  no  question  that  at  first  sight  the  Victorian 
Exhibition,  which  opened  at  the  New  Gallery  last  Wednes- 
day, is  a  disappointing  one.  When  we  think  of  the  romantic  and 
picturesque  collections  which  have  preceded  it,  this  assemblage  of 
miscellaneous  objects,  dealing  with  the  period  from  1837  to  1887, 
is  not  particularly  exhilarating.  Yet  closer  examination  shows 
us  that  a  singularly  rich  and  characteristic  exhibition  has  been 
brought  together  at  the  New  Gallery,  one,  too,  of  which  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  exhaust  the  curious  attractions.  The  fact 
is  that  the  main  body  of  the  show,  the  pictures,  lack  novelty. 
We  have  seen  all  the  best  of  them  before,  and  a  great  deal  is 
brought  together  here  which  is  not  of  the  best.  It  would  be  un- 
gracious to  criticize  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  pictures, 
to  which,  we  do  not  doubt,  much  thought  was  given  in  the  face 
of  difficulties.  So  little  of  our  recent  history  has  been  painted, 
that  it  was,  doubtless,  impossible  to  find  many  historical  pictures  ; 
if  none  could  be  secured  better  than  J.  J.  Barker's  "  Relief  of 
Lucknow "  (147),  in  the  North  Gallery,  we  care  not  how 
few  could  be  found.  But  the  portraits  have  not  been  kept  quite 
in  order  of  merit  or  interest.  Wre  yield  to  none  in  our  loyalty 
to  the  reigning  family,  yet  we  think  that  in  an  exhibition  of 
portraits  of  the  dead,  the  portraits  of  living  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, remote  from  the  throne,  might  have  been  made  less  pro- 
minent.   Wre  shall,  perhaps,  wound  a  prejudice  when  we  say 
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that  there  can  be  too  much  of  even  so  good  a  thing  as  the  art  of 
Mr.  Watts.  He  is  a  great  painter,  hut  if  more  than  thirty  large 
portraits  painted  by  him  are  to  be  hung  in  what  is  really  rather  a 
small  collection,  we  think  that  they  should  exclusively  be  those  of 
interesting  or  noted  persons.  We  have  other  opportunities  of 
enjoying  Mr.  Watts's  talent  as  an  artist ;  at  the  Victoria  Exhibi- 
tion the  subject  is  even  more  important  than  the  painter.  Yet  in 
the  South  Gallery  one  of  the  best  places  on  the  line  is  occupied 
by  a  large  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Mr.  Watts,  which  certainly 
would  not  be  here  if  any  lesser  man  had  painted  it.  Of  this 
lady — "very  popular,"  the  Catalogue  kindly  tells  us,  "in 
society " — we  now  hear  the  name  for  the  first  time  ;  and  her 
husband,  also  painted  by  Mr.  Watts,  is  equally  obscure.  Our 
ever-faithful  guide,  the  Catalogue,  tells  us  that  "  he  held  a  seat  in 
Parliament  for  a  short  time  in  1851 " ;  but,  surely,  neither  of  those 
worthy  persons  ought  to  take  up  valuable  space  in  a  Victorian 
Exhibition. 

The  Court  pictures  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  the  principal 
feature  of  the  show.  Why  are  Court  pictures  so  funny,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  melancholy  ?  There  is  a  great  marriage  piece 
here  by  Sir  George  Ilayter,  which  a  man  must  be  as  grave  as  a 
church-door  not  to  smile  at.  Here  is  a  prelate,  humped  up  to 
express  obsequiousness,  standing  in  a  sort  of  box,  with  an  august 
ellipse  of  historical  characters  drawn  up  in  front  of  him.  Some 
of  them  are  females  and  are  balloons  of  drapery,  and  some  are 
males  and  have  wooden  legs.  Not  one  of  them  looks  at  the 
prelate,  or  at  anybody  else,  but,  quite  stiff  and  stark,  in  every 
•luscious  variety  of  satin  and  kerseymere,  each  stares  straight  in 
front.  They  do  not  know,  and  he  does  not  know,  that  behind 
iiis  box,  out  of  the  shadow,  come  stalking  an  awful  row  of 
dowagers,  all  in  exact  profile,  like  witc  hes  in  a  theatre.  To  a 
frivolous  mind,  again,  the  Coronation  Piece  of  the  same  painter 
(6)  is  a  fruitful  source  of  joy.  The  assembled  peers  are  assuming 
their  coronets,  and  their  expressions  as  they  do  so  are  beyond 
price.  One  or  two  hasty  peers  have  already  crowned  themselves 
with  the  red  velvet  of  their  rank  ;  others  wear  their  coronets  in 
attitudes  of  modest  ecstasy  or  truculence ;  others,  again,  have 
lost  theirs,  and  are  rating  infant  pages  for  having  run  away  with 
them,  while  one  hereditary  legislator,  evidently  crazed  with  joy, 
publicly  prepares  to  sit  upon  his  headgear. 

The  want  of  artistic  merit  about  these  large  compositions  has 
often  been  complained  of,  but  could  hardly  have  been  avoided. 
There  is  but  one  real  picture  here  among  the  Court  pieces. 
Tuxen's  Jubilee  painting  of  the  Queen  surrounded  by  her  entire 
family  (70)  is  glaring  in  colour,  but  is,  in  a  sense,  a  picture. 
Here  the  figures  are  drawn  together  into  some  sort  of  relation ; 
here  at  least  each  individual  figure  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
cut  out  and  stuck  upon  the  face  of  the  canvas.  How  difficult  it  is 
to  do  better  than  or  even  so  well  as  this,  we  see  when  we  examine 
the  work  in  this  class  of  so  excellent  and  so  intelligent  a  painter 
as  Sir  James  Linton,  whose  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  is 
not,  essentially,  any  better  than  all  the  Winterhalters  and 
Angelis.  The  auspices  under  which  these  works  are  executed 
are  eminently  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  an  artistic  result. 
No  figure  must  be  subordinated,  none  must  be  placed  in  shadow 
or  in  contrasted  attitude.  Each  personage  demands  the  full 
personal  attention  of  the  painter,  and  must  be  seen  as  distinctly 
and  as  favourably  as  any  other  figure.  Art  does  not  enter  into 
the  conception  of  a  Court  picture,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  it  cannot  be  forced  into  its  execution.  Among  these 
-Court  pictures  many,  nay  most,  are  almost  hackneyed  to  those 
who  know  the  principal  Royal  residences.  More  especially,  the 
portraits  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  are  generally  familiar.  But 
most  people  will  now  see  for  the  first  time  the  very  odd  triptych 
of  the  Queen,  with  her  cousins  Prince  George  of  Cumberland  and 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge  (5),  painted  in  1832,  and  therefore 
■when  the  three  personages  were  thirteen  years  of  age.  They  are 
signed  by  Dubois  Drahonet,  and  are  of  a  quaint  brightness,  like 
Indian  pictures  on  rice-paper. 


THE  WEATHER. 

T  I  HIE  weather  has  continued,  on  the  whole,  rather  warm  for 
the  season,  our  Martinmas  summer  having  lasted  unusually 
long  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  with  a  high  winter  temperature, 
we  Lave  been  visited  by  more  than  one  depression  from  the 
Atlantic,  fortunately,  however,  without  bringing  serious  storms. 
Pain  has  been  pretty  general  through  the  week,  and  in  the  south 
of  England  very  heavy  at  its  close.  The  first  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  which  we  have  spoken  appeared  on  Eriday  evening, 
November  27,  and  by  Saturday  morning  a  well-marked  cyclonic 
system,  with  readings  below  29  inches  at  its  centre,  lay  off  the 
coast  of  Mayo,  and  southerly  gales  were  blowing  at  Cork  and 
in  Donegal  Bay.    The  action  of  this  system  at  the  western  stations 


was  to  cause  the  temperature  to  rise  "  by  leaps  and  bounds,"  the 
change  in  twenty-four  hours  being  at  Parsonstown  1 7°,  at  two 
other  Irish  stations  130,  and  as  much  as  10°  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Heavy  rain  fell,  too,  on  Friday  — nearly 
an  inch  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  depression  moved  quickly 
northwards,  in  its  passage  producing  gales  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land on  Saturday  evening,  the  thermometer  in  Ireland,  in  the 
rear  of  the  storm,  falling  just  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen  on  the 
previous  day.  Monday  was  calm  and  very  much  colder  over 
central  and  eastern  England  than  Sunday  had  been;  consequently 
fog  was  rather  prevalent  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  another 
depression  arrived  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  again 
southerly  gales  were  reported  from  the  Irish  stations.  During 
the  day  a  secondary  depression  broke  oft'  from  the  Atlantic 
system,  and  passed  over  central  England,  making  Tuesday  night 
excessively  wet,  though  without  much  wind.  Wednesday  was 
very  fine  in  London,  but  in  the  evening  the  western  baro- 
meters again  fell,  and  at  night  a  heavy  gale  set  in  at  all  the 
northern  stations.  The  temperature,  though  generally  high, 
has  been  very  unsteady  during  the  week,  several  changes  ex- 
ceeding io°  in  the  twenty-four  hours  having  been  noticed. 
Numerous  stations  have  registered  maximum  readings  above  500, 
and  again  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  the  thermometer 
went  five  or  six  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  on  the  nights  of 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  last  week.  In  France  the  week  has  been 
generally  dry  and  weather  calm.  We  said  last  week  that  Novem- 
ber had  treated  us  well  on  the  whole.  The  total  amount  of 
sunshine  registered  in  London  during  the  month  was  27  hours 
—a  figure  somewhat  higher  than  the  average. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  movement  of  a  Concerto  by  Herr  David  Topper  which 
was  played  on  the  occasion  of  his  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Concerts  last  October  did  not  rouse  expectations  that  the 
works  from  his  pen,  played  at  his  Orchestral  Concert  at  St.  James's 
Hall  last  week,  would  be  so  interesting  as  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Their  success  was  therefore  all  the  more  striking  and  satisfactory. 
The  "  Requiem,"  for  three  violoncellos  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, in  which  the  composer  modestly  took  the  least  conspicuous 
place,  the  other  soloists  being  M.  Delsart,  Mr.  Edwin  Howell,  and 
Mr.  Cowen,  is  a  short  work  consisting  of  a  single  movement  in  F 
sharp  minor,  but  it  is  entitled  to  high  praise  for  sustained  excel- 
lence and  dignity  of  effect.  Its  performance  was  absolutely  per- 
fect, and  it  produced  a  most  favourable  impression  upon  an 
audience  largely  consisting  of  professional  musicians.  Herr 
Popper's  Suite  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra,  "  Im  Walde," 
was  hardly  less  successful.  It  is  full  of  graceful  and  effective 
writing,  and  gave  the  admirable  artist  full  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  wonderful  technique  and  beautiful  tone.  The 
fourth  movement,  entitled  "  Reigen,"  pleased  so  much  that  it 
had  to  be  repeated.  In  place  of  the  concluding  movement,  Herr 
Popper  interpolated  his  mot.o  continuo,  "  Elft-ntanz,"  which  is 
tolerably  familiar  to  English  audiences.  The  artist  was  also 
heard  in  Saint-Saens's  Violoncello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  30; 
a  very  attractive  work,  though  constructed  more  upon  the  lines 
of  a  fantasia  than  of  a  strict  concerto.  The  concert  also  included 
songs  by  Mme.  Valleria,  whose  voice  seemed  to  have  recovered 
much  of  its  old  quality,  and  by  Miss  Dews,  a  contralto  of 
promise. 

The  third  Symphony  Concert,  which  took  place  on  the  26th 
ult.,  brought  forward  the  talented  young  violoncellist  Jean 
Gerardy,  who  played  Volckmann's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33 — 
a  work  which  has  much  in  common,  both  as  to  form  and  treat- 
ment, with  the  Concerto  of  Saint-Saens,  played  by  Herr  Popper 
on  the  previous  evening.  Like  all  the  Hungarian  composer's 
music,  it  is  extremely  melodious  and  refined,  and  it  suits  the  young 
Belgian  player  to  perfection.  The  programme  of  this  concert  also 
included  the  "  Charfreitags-Zauber  "  from  the  last  act  of  Wagner's 
Parsifal,  which  was  performed  on  this  occasion  with  the  voice 
parts,  the  character  of  Gurnemanz  being  taken  by  Mr.  Plunket 
Greene,  and  that  of  Parsifal  by  Mr.  John  Probert.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  scene  loses  terribly  in  effect  by  being  per- 
formed in  a  concert-room  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  performance 
was  very  good,  a  result  which  was  much  aided  by  Mr.  Plunket 
Greene's  earnestness  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Probert  seemed 
paralysed  with  nervousness,  and  incapable  of  doing  himself  jus- 
tice. The  Symphony  was  Beethoven's  No.  7,  which  has  been 
played  so  often  of  late  that  it  seems  to  have  completely 
driven  Nos.  2,  4,  and  8  out  of  the  field.  An  occasional  perform- 
ance of  one  of  these  would  be  welcome,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
change.  The  concert  ended  with  Wagner's  brilliant  "  Iluldigungs- 
Marsch." 

At  the  Popular  Concert  last  Saturday  afternoon,  a  new  pianist 
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made  her  first  appearance  in  London.  Mile.  Szumowska,  who  is 
quite  young,  is  a  pupil  of  M.  Paderewski.  She  took  part  in  Beet- 
hoven's early  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  E  flat,  Op.  16,  and  played  as 
solos  Schumann's  "  Papillons  "  and  Chopin's  Ballade  in  G  minor, 
Op.  23.  As  would  be  expected  from  the  pupil  of  such  a  master, 
her  technique  and  style  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  her  playing 
is  thoroughly  good  and  full  of  intelligence,  but  at  present  it 
cannot  be  said  to  show  signs  of  much  individuality.  In  the 
Quartet,  which,  curiously  enough,  seems  never  previously  to 
have  been  played  at  these  concerts,  she  was  not  quite  at  her  ease, 
but  her  playing  of  the  Ballade  evoked  a  demand  for  an  encore, 
to  which  she  responded  by  playing  a  new  Intermezzo  from  the 
pen  of  her  master.  The  violinist  at  this  concert  was  M.  Ysaye, 
who  gave  a  very  fine  performance  of  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  from 
Bach's  sonata  in  G,  and  for  an  encore  played  the  study  of 
Paganini  which  created  so  marked  an  impression  at  the  con- 
cert of  the  previous  Monday.  In  songs  by  Beethoven  and 
Schubert  Miss  Bosina  Brandram  sang  with  great  intelligence  and 
excellent  effect. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mile.  Louise  Douste  de  Fortis  gave  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  Chamber  Concerts  at  Prince's  Hall.  The 
programme  was  commendably  brief  and  decidedly  interesting. 
It  opened  with  Benjamin  Godard's  Second  Trio  for  Piano  and 
Strings  in  F,  a  comparatively  recent  work  of  this  voluminous 
composer,  and  dedicated  to  Grieg.  In  this  country  M.  Godard 
is  chiefly  known  by  his  songs ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  form  of 
composition  which  he  has  not  essayed,  and  the  Trio  played  on 
Tuesday  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his  powers.  It  is  full  of 
charming  melody  and  effective  writing,  but  wanting  in  strength, 
and  insufficiently  worked  out.  These  defects  are  most  noticeable 
in  the  opening  Allegro  ;  the  second  and  third  movements,  a  brief 
Adagio,  and  a  very  taking  Vivace  are  the  best  part  of  the  work, 
probably  because  their  form  demands  less  constructive  ability. 
The  brilliant  piano  part  was  well  played  by  Mile.  Douste  de 
Fortis,  the  violin  being  M.  ReinS  Ortmans,  and  the  violoncello 
M.  Hollmann.  The  latter  artist  was  the  least  successful  of  the 
three,  for  his  style  by  no  means  lends  itself  to  the  performance  of 
chamber-music.  M.  Ortmans  also  joined  the  concert-giver  in  Dr. 
Hubert  Parry's  fine  Partita  in  D,  the  charming  "  Bourree  Fan- 
tastique  "  of  which  narrowly  escaped  an  encore.  Songs  were 
contributed  by  Mme.  Sandon,  and  the  concert  concluded  with 
Brahms's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  60. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the  attendance  at  Mile.  Klee- 
berg's  second  Recital,  which  took  place  on  "Wednesday  afternoon, 
was  much  larger  than  at  her  previous  concert.  The  young 
French  pianist  is  so  admirable  an  artist  that  she  well  deserves 
to  take  high  rank  in  public  favour;  by  musicians  she  has  for 
some  time  been  placed  among  the  first  pianists  of  the  day. 
On  "Wednesday  her  programme  was— with  the  exception  of  three 
pieces  by  Chopin — entirely  selected  from  the  works  of  German 
composers.  Every  number  was  played  with  unfailing  accuracy 
and  musicianly  feeling ;  but,  among  so  much  that  was  good, 
Mile.  Kleeberg's  performance  of  Bach's  Italian  Concerto, 
Beethoven's  Variations  in  C  minor,  and  Schumann's  Sonata  in 
F  sharp  minor  showed  that  she  possesses  higher  powers  than 
mere  technical  display.  The  charm  of  her  playing  was  well  dis- 
played in  the  various  short  pieces  which  formed  the  latter  part 
of  the  programme.  Chopin's  Prelude  in  G  major,  and  Theodor 
Kirchner's  Albumblatt  in  F  (Op.  7,  No.  2)  pleased  the  audience 
so  much  that  "both  had  to  be  repeated. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

f  I  HIE  appearance  of  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  in  low  comedy  natu- 
-i-  rally  excited  no  little  curiosity  in  the  professional  audience 
gathered  together  at  the  Opera  Comique  Theatre  on  Monday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Vezin  is  so  intimately  associated  with  tragedy 
that  to  behold  him  bounding  about  in  a  dark  wig  and  a  military 
moustache  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  spectacle.  Unluckily,  the 
farcical  comedy  in  which  he  appeared,  and  which  he  has  adapted 
from  the  German  of  Julius  Bosen,  is  very  poor  stuff,  full  of 
absurdities,  which  more  often  than  not  fell  flat.  Mrs.  M.  P. 
was  neither  worth  the  trouble  of  adapting  nor  of  acting.  Miss 
Edith  Chester  and  Miss  Violet  Thornycroft  played  briskly  enough, 
and  Mr.  G.  R.  Foss  and  Mr.  Graham  Wentworth  aided  Mr. 
Hermann  Vezin  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  fun  with  dull 
material.  Two  newcomers,  Mr.  Orlando  Bassett  and  Miss  Alice 
Maitland,  made  a  distinct  success  011  this  occasion,  not  only  in 
Mr.  Vezin's  piece,  but  in  a  very  amateurish  lever  de  rideau  by  Miss 
Freund-Lloyd — in  which,  by  the  way,  Miss  Eleanor  Bufton  re- 
turned to  the  stage,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  after  a  long 
absence. 

Signor  Lago  has  been  able  to  make  terms  with  Mr.  Edwardes 
to  prolong  his  successful  season  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre  by 


another  week.  The  last  performance  of  Cavalleria  Rusticmia  will 
take  place  on  Saturday,  December  12.  It  will  be  preceded  by  Orfeo, 
in  which  an  English  singer,  Mile.  Marie  Brema,  has  made  a 
deserved  success  both  as  actress  and  vocalist.  At  a  time  when 
the  lyric  stage  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Transatlantic 
2>ri)na-donnas,  this  lady  deserves  encouragement.  "When  Signor 
Lago  finally  retires  on  his  well-earned  laurels,  he  will  be  able  to 
boast  that  he  is  the  only  menager  who  has  been  able  to  give  a 
performance  of  serious  opera  before  the  Queen  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  Her  Majesty  was  charmed  with  Maestro  Mascagni's  opera, 
and  in  her  turn  charmed  manager  and  singers  alike  by  her 
gracious  recognition  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  performance. 

A  performance  at  the  Theatre  Francais  of  an  adapted  transla- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  Taming  of  the  Shreic,  entitled  La  Megbre 
Apprivoisee,  has  proved  fairly  successful.  It  is  an  interesting 
event,  for  this  particular  comedy  has  hitherto  never  been  a  favourite 
with  French  admirers  of  our  greatest  dramatist.  In  Paris  La 
Megbre  is  a  good  deal  tamed  to  suit  French  tastes  before  Petru- 
chio  undertakes  her  reformation.  M.  Coquelin  plays  Petruchio 
on  broad  farce  principles,  and  forgets  that  his  hero  is  an  Italian 
gentleman.  However,  he  does  not  slap  Katherine,  who,  in  th& 
hands  of  Mile.  Marsay,  is  a  very  picturesque  and  charming 
Paduan  grande  dame,  haughty  if  you  will,  but  not  in  the  least 
degree  shrewish.  The  mise  en  scene  and  costuming  are  singularly 
effective,  accurate,  and  well  thought  out.  Nothing  better  of  its 
kind  has  been  seen  at  the  Francais  since  Henri  III,  was  re- 
vived in  1888. 

Mr.  Silvanus  Dauncey,  who  is  a  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  produced  a  drama  at  the  Globe  on  Thursday, 
entitled  The  Reckoning,  which  displayed  considerable  dramatic 
insight.  It  is  not  skilfully  constructed,  and  much  of  its  interest 
is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  irrevelant  comedy,  but  with  all 
its  faults  the  work  has  many  admirable  qualities.  The  dialogue 
is  terse,  very  often  genuinely  witty,  and  always  to  the  point. 
The  construction  is  defective,  and  the  last  two  acts  are  alto- 
gether too  violently  improbable.  With  careful  revision  The 
Reckoning  may  possibly  succeed.  As  it  stands  it  sadly  needs 
judicious  pruning,  The  acting  was  principally  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Waller, who  was  effective  as  the  hero;  Mr.  Murray  Carson, 
who  was  melodramatic  as  the  villain  ;  and  to  Mr.  Wilfred  Shine, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Percyval,  and  Mr.  James  Welch,  who  played  the 
lighter  scenes  very  well  indeed.  The  heroine  was  gracefully 
acted  by  Mr.  Charles  Warner's  daughter,  Miss  Gracie  Warner ; 
the  adventuress  was  well  played  by  Miss  Florence  West ;  and 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  a  pretty  and  promising  debutante,  and  Miss 
Belmore  were  respectively  the  ingenue  and  the  soubrette  of  the 
piece. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  MARQUESS  OF  SALISBURY.* 

IT  must,  we  should  think,  have  been  a  source  of  considerable 
amusement  to  Mr.  Traill  to  see  his  book  on  Lord  Salisbury 
complained  of  by  a  certain  kind  of  journalist  as  containing 
"  nothing  new,"  "  nothing  personal."  And,  indeed,  the  disap- 
pointment of  these  good  persons  must  have  been  severe — as 
severe  as  any  on  record  since  the  amiable  burglars  in  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend  bought  a  parcel  of  literature  warranted  "  very 
spicy  "  and  found  it  to  be  tracts,  or  since  Mr.  O'Flynn  discovered 
that  Alton  Locke  had  not  seen  any  college  head  at  Cambridge 
carried  to  bed  drunk  by  staggering  tutors.  A  kindred  appetite 
to  those  of  Mr.  O'Flynn  and  brutus  with  a  small  b,  coming  to 
Mr.  Traill  for  nutriment  will,  indeed,  go  away  wofully  empty. 
Here  (except  in  the  frontispiece,  and  even  that,  in  a  nasty 
grudging  way,  is  not  even  a  full  length)  is  nothing  about  Lord 
Salisbury's  coats,  his  hosen,  and  his  hats,  about  his  beard  or  his 
boots,  about  that  pipe  which  the  Frenchman  saw  him  smoking  the 
other  day.  How  mortally  tame  this  more  luminous  discussion  of 
politics  beside  the  palpitating  actuality  of  the  lady  who  in  the 
very  week  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Traill's  book  confided  to  the 
world  that  she  had  discovered  the  butler  at  Hatfield  to  be  a 
Jesuit !  Except  for  an  obligatory  reference  to  the  subject's  great 
Elizabethan  ancestors  (by  the  way,  was  the  Master- of  the  Nod 
"  Earl  of  Burleigh  "  P  and  has  not  Mr.  Traill  been  tricked  by  a> 
fantastic  memory  of  the  famous  etymology  of"  Hurly-Burly  "?),. 
the  personal  element  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  book. 

Of'  the  propriety  of  this  reduction  we  have  not  the  very  slightest 
doubt.  By  no  other  means  could  the  inconveniences  which  must 
always  attach  to  biographical  writing  on  a  man  in  his  lifetime  be 
surmounted.  It  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  do;  and  it  cannot 
be  done  at  all  without  the  sacrifice  of  something.  By  rigidly 
excluding  the  personal  element  Mr.  Traill  has  not  only  saved 
liimself  from  the  least  temptation  to  indulge  in  gabble  andgossip, 
but  he  has,  as  it  were,  thereby  acquired  a  franchise  of  speech 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  exercised.    We  have  never, 

*  The  Quein's  Prime  Ministers— The  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  By  H.  D;. 
Traill.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1891. 
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in  a  long  course  of  political  reading,  seen  a  criticism  of  the  leader 
■of  a  party  in  his  lifetime  by  an  avowed  member  of  that  party 
which  was  at  once  so  exempt  from  impertinence  and  from  servi- 
lity, from  jejunity  and  from  fronde.  It  is  a  good  thing  when  a 
book  is  written  as  a  gentleman  should  write  it ;  a  good  thing 
when  it  is  written  as  a  scholar  should  write  it ;  a  good  tiling 
■when  it  is  written  as  a  man  full  of  practical  and  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  his  subject  should  write  it.  But  it  is  a  very  rare  thing 
indeed  to  find,  as  we  find  here,  all  three  merits  in  combination. 

And  the  result  is  not  only  a  remarkable  criticism  on  a  man  ; 
it  is,  in  part  of  it  at  least,  the  best  and,  after  the  easily  made 
allowance  for  standpoint,  the  most  impartial  sketch  of  recent 
political  history  that  we  have  recently  seen.  We  should  like  to 
have  the  last  half  of  it  printed  separately  and  made  a  political 
text-book,  as  things  of  infinitely  less  power  and  infinitely  less 
accuracy  have  been  made  on  the  other  side.  For  there  is,  whether 
by  Mr.  Traill's  conscious  intention  or  not  we  cannot  say,  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  first  part  of  the  book  and  the 
last — a  difference  which  was  to  some  extent  inevitable,  but  which 
is,  we  think,  even  wider  than  necessity  made  it.  The  part  which 
Lord  Salisbury  played  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  his  life 
up  to  the  present  time,  except  at  the  one  crisis  of  1867,  to  which 
Mr.  Traill  does  full  justice,  was,  of  course,  an  infinitely  less  im- 
portant part  than  that  which  he  has  played  in  the  last  quarter. 
Indeed,  critics  who  like  to  amuse  themselves  with  teaching  their 
authors  how  they  ought  to  have  written  their  books,  instead  of 
considering  how  they  have  written  them,  might  have  a  fairer 
ground  for  that  malpractice  than  usual  in  the  suggestion  that  all 
the  period  anterior  to  1874,  if  not  to  1S76,  might  have  been — 
with  an  exception  in  favour  of  1867 — got  over  with  con- 
siderably more  rapidity  than  it  is  here.  Mr.  Traill  would  pro- 
bably have  consulted  popularity,  wTith  readers  as  well  as  with 
critics,  by  adopting  this  plan.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  plan 
he  has  chosen  is  the  right  one.  You  never  can  properly  estimate 
a  man's  later  career  without  knowing  in  some  detail  the  circum- 
stances and  the  performances  of  his  earlier  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury's 
career,  though  differently  favoured  at  different  times  by  fortune, 
has  been,  as  far  as  he  himself  has  shaped  it,  the  very  reverse  of 
eccentric.  lie  has  been  consistent  all  through — not  least  so  in 
his  inconsistencies. 

In  this  earlier  narrative  we  might  have  desired  a  somewhat 
larger  place  given  to  the  action  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  the 
matter  of  that  mobbing  of  Denmark  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  in 
which  some  students  of  foreign  politics  see  the  very  beginning,  or 
fresh  start,  of  troubles  for  Europe,  and  an  incident  more  important 
even  than  the  Crimean  War.  As  far  as  our  memory  serves  us, 
Lord  Salisbury  has  never  spoken  better  than  in  what  Mr.  Traill 
calls  "  his  contribution  to  the  debate  on  the  motion  of  censure  on 
the  Government  for  their  dealings  on  the  Danish  question";  and 
there  must  always  be  a  special  interest  in  the  early  exercises 
of  a  student  in  the  particular  subject  in  which  he  becomes  an 
acknowledged  master.  But  we  note  no  omission,  and  no 
other  point  where  we  should  wish  for  greater  length.  Mr. 
Traill's  account  brings  forcibly  before  one,  though  we  do  not 
know  that  he  himself  has  anywhere  formulated  it  in  distinct 
terms,  the  curious  lateness  of  Lord  Salisbury's  arrival  at  a 
position  worthy  of  his  talents.  There  may  or  may  not  have 
been  auxiliary  and  private  reasons  for  this;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  a  good  deal  must  be  set  down  to  that  failure  to  look  about 
for  rising  talent  in  his  own  party  which  has  been  noted  by  friends 
as  well  as  foes  as  one  of  Lord  Derby's  chief  sins  as  a  Minister. 
When  the  second  Derby  Ministry  came  in,  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
■was,  of  course,  a  young  man  and  an  untried  man :  but  save  for  the 
chief  himself  and  one  or  two  others,  the  official  experience  of  the 
Conservatives,  even  the  oldest  of  them,  was  limited  to  the  brief 
and  not  very  fortunate  days  of  1852.  When  they  came  in  again 
Lord  Robert  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year ;  he  had  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  five  sessions,  and  anybody  who  cared  to  take  the  trouble 
must  have  been  able  to  detect  in  him  a  man  who  had  not  half  a 
dozen  superiors  in  ability  throughout  both  Houses.  Yet  he  was 
passed  over,  or  rather  was  not  discovered.  Lord  Palmerston's 
long  administration  (the  length  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  rather 
more  owing  to  deliberate  compact  between  the  Tories  and  the 
moderate  Liberals  than  Mr.  Traill  seems  quite  to  allow  for) 
followed,  and  it  so  happened  that  no  less  than  thirteen  years 
passed  between  his  entrance  into  Parliament  and  his  first  tenure 
of  office.  His  successors,  unless,  like  Mr.  John  Morley  and  one 
or  two  others,  they  entered  Parliament  very  late,  and  with  made 
reputations,  have  not  been  more  fortunate.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  the  unreformed  Parliament  Lord  Robert  Cecil  would 
have  made  far  earlier  mark  than  he  did ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  till  the  Paper  Duties  Dispute — that  is  to  say,  till  he 
was  past  thirty,  and  had  been  in  the  House  eight  years — that  even 
in  Opposition  and  to  the  public  he  became  much  known.  There 
are  some — perhaps  many — who  were  then  young,  and  who  can 
remember  the  delight  which  the  famous  "Attorney"  incident 
caused  them,  and  how  Lord  Salisbury  is  thus  actually  responsible 
for  having  originated  in  them  a  taste  for  the  deleterious  amuse- 
ment of  reading  debates  in  Parliament. 

Among  the  passages  of  this  book  which  have  the  most  "  last " 
in  them,  that  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  may  be  counted.  That 
disastrous  measure,  which  secured  to  the  Conservative  party  no 
advantages  which  they  might  not  have  gained  equally  by  stout,  but 
reasonable,  opposition  to  the  other  side,  and  which  not  improbably 
accelerated  the  decadence  of  Britain  by  many  years,  has  never 
yet  had  such  good  exposition  from  the  Tory  side.    Mr.  Traill  I  : 


has  been  able  to  clear  up  not  a  few  popular  misconceptions  about 
it,  while  at  the  same  time  pointing  the  moral  that,  as  usual,  the 
Devil  was  an  excessively  bad  paymaster  and  bought  his  souls  for 
nothing,  and  demonstrating  the  truth  (which  we  fear  is  a  truth) 
that  the  blame  of  the  thing  must  rest  much  more  on  Lord  Derby 
than  on  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  in  this  matter  Lord  Salisbury  had 
altogether  the  beau  role,  and  was  equal  to  it.  It  has  not  been 
quite  the  same  in  the  seventeen  years  mostly  of  Tory  supremacy 
which,  since  1874,  have  succeeded  the  twenty-one  years  almost 
wholly  of  Liberal  supremacy  which  comprise  his  earlier  Parlia- 
mentary life. 

No  Tory — that  is  to  say,  no  man  who  regards  politics  from  the 
point  of  view  of  combined  observation  of  the  present  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  past — can  regard  this  later  record  with  unqualified 
satisfaction.    It  compares,  indeed,  and  that  not  only  as  regards 
Lord  Salisbury  personally,  very  favourably  with  the  earlier.  It 
has  shown  no  greater  rifiuti  than  the  wobbling  about  Protection, 
the  refusals  to  take  office  in  1851  and  1854,  and  the  great  betrayal 
of  1867.    It  has  witnessed  the  conversion  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  country  to  Toryism.    But  it  has  not, 
perhaps,  witnessed  such  a  use  of  the  means  at  command,  and  such 
a  preference  of  reason  and  principle  to  opportunism  and  apparent 
expediency,  as  Tories  would  like  to  be  able  to  boast  of.    Yet  it  is 
the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Traill's  book  that  while  not  "  transacting  " 
on  any  single  point,  and  not  even  slurring  over  any  (except, 
perhaps,  the  grand  mistake  of  relaxing  coercion  in  1885),  it  shows 
incontrovertibly  to  any  impartial  inquirer  that,  during  these 
seventeen  years,  the  Tory  policy  has  on  the  whole  been  a  policy 
which  has  aimed  at  and  has  achieved  the  good  of  England,  the 
Liberal  policy  has  been  a  policy  which — whether  aiming  at  or 
not — has  accomplished  the  ill  of  England.    How  difficult  a  thing 
it  is  to  foreshorten  history  in  this  way,  to  focus  the  events  of 
contemporary  years,  any  one  may  imagine,  though  hardly  any  one 
who  has  not  tried  it  can  thoroughly  understand.  You  may,  as  has 
been  done  in  some  well-known  books,  slip  along  in  an  easy 
leading-article  manner,  not  glaringly  partisan  or  hopelessly  in- 
accurate, but  suggestively  unfair,  almost  absolutely  unedifying, 
and  elusive  on  every  point  of  fact  and  argument.    You  may  very 
easily  write  a  purely  partisan  "  screed,"  going  to  show  either 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  archangel  or  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  a 
heaven-born  and  impeccable  Minister.    To  uphold,  as  Mr.  Traill 
has  steadily  upheld,  the   two   standards  of  information  and 
criticism  is  a  tour  de  force  of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  He 
must  lay  (he  probably  has  laid)  his  account  with  being  mis- 
understood and  misliked  by  stupid  Tories,  who  are  not  few,  and 
by  stupid  Liberals,  who  are  a  vast  multitude  ;  but  he  may  lay  it 
likewise  with  winning  the  admiration  of  every  capable  student 
of  the  present,  and  with  being  referred  to  as  that  rarest  of  things, 
the  contemporary  critic  who  can  be  trusted,  by  every  intelligent 
inquirer  of  the  future. 


NOVELS.* 

IT  may  be  questioned  whether  Miss  Braddon's  pen  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  fecundity  or  for  its  regularity.    Year  after 
year  it  furnishes,  with  the  unvarying  punctuality  of  a  machine,  its 
annual  quota  of  fiction,  whereof  each  volume,  following  perhaps 
the  example  of  machine-made  work  in  general,  bears  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  its  fellows.  But  her  work  is  almost  always 
readable,  and  sometimes  rises,  in  its  own  line,  to  a  point  of  con- 
siderable interest.    If  in  the  volumes  before  us  the  author  of 
Lady  Audleys  Secret  is  not  to  be  found  at  her  best,  as  it  may  at 
once  be  confessed  she  is  not,  it  is  because  she  has  therein  attempted 
a  task  beyond  her  means.    It  is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise  of  her 
to  base  her  story  on  and  invite  comparisons  with  the  Peau  de 
Chagrin  of  Balzac  ;  for  Gerard  is  no  more  a  second  Peau  de 
Chagrin  than  is  Miss  Braddon  herself  a  second  Balzac.  The  two 
authors  possess  little  in  common,  either  as  regards  matter  or 
method;  but,  odious  comparisons  apart,  which  obtrude  themselves 
on  the  reader's  mind  owing  to  the  insistence  of  the  author, 
Gerard  disappoints  us  mainly  because  in  it  the  author  has  failed 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  her  opening  chapters,  which  start  the 
story  in  a  style  calculated  to  whet  the  appetite  of  all  who  turn 
to  modern  fiction  in  search  of  the  sensational.    There  is  not,  it  is 
true,  a  murder  to  be  traced  home— such  openings  belong  to  Miss 
Braddon's  earlier  manner — but  there  is   a  would-be  suicide, 
turned  from  his  purpose  by  a  fashionable  thought-reader,  who,  to 
that  end,  calls  to  his  aid  agencies  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
from  mystic  visions  of  female  loveliness  to  lobster-salad  and 
champagne.    Forthwith  fortune  comes  with  both  hands  full  to 
the   young  gentleman    who  meditated   self-destruction ;  but, 
millionaire  though  be  be,  he  remains  a  somewhat  uninteresting 
and  wholly  selfish  hero,  who  vacillates  in  an  irritating  and  not 
too  comprehensible  fashion  between  a  lawful  and  an  illicit  love, 
while  the  thought-reader  apparently  exchanges  all  his  pretensions 
to  the  occult  sciences  for  the  easier  role  of  a  sponging  parasite, 
not  disdaining  to  add  thereto  the  complaisant  offices  of  a  Sir 
Pandarus  of  Troy.    The  effect  of  the  whole  book  is  not  only 

*  Gerard;  or,  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil.  By  the  Author  cf 
"  Lady  Audley's  Secret."  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent, 
&  Co. 

A  Red  Sister.    By  C.  L.  Pirki.<=.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
Cross  Currents.    Bv  Mary  Angela  Dickens.    London:  Chapman  & 
Hall.  "  1 
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impleading',  but  unreal ;  neither  its  men  nor  its  women  impress 
one  w  ith  the  idea  of  vitality  ;  one  follows  their  fortunes  without 
emotion,  and  leaves  them  without  regret. 

Lady  Joan  Gaskell,  the  central  figure,  if  not,  in  a  technical 
sense,  the  heroine  of  A  Red  Sister,  is  one  of  those  out-and-out 
"bold,  bad  women"  dear,  time  out  of  mind,  to  the  heart  of  the 
novelist  and  dramatist,  women  who  always  seem  to  stir  associa- 
tions of  slow  fiddling  and  the  rays  of  the  limelight.  The  moral 
of  her  misdeeds,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Pirkis's  pages,  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  imprudent,  when  mixing  and  administering  "  a  cup  of 
cold  poison,"  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  lookers-on,  who  can  easily 
see  too  much,  from  the  poisoner's  point  of  view  at  any  rate,  of 
such  a  game.  One  learns,  moreover,  from  the  same  source  that  it 
is  futile  to  endeavour  to  repair  such  imprudence  by  shutting  up  one 
witness  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  whose  keeper — what  novel 
ever  portrayed  the  keeper  of  a  private  lunat  ic  asylum  as  anything 
but  the  most  double-dyed  of  scoundrels? — learning  the  lady's 
secret,  proceeds  to  levy  on  her  unlimited  blackmail;  while, 
thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  bygone 
years  a  rejected  lover  of  Lady  Joan's,  no  happier  results  attend 
her  efforts  to  shut  up  the  other  witness  in  a  Redemptoristine 
Convent.  Foiled,  therefore,  in  all  her  plans,  she,  taking  in 
its  most  literal  sense  an  apostrophe  in  which  the  priest,  in  no 
very  strict  conformity  with  the  usage  of  his  Church,  adjures 
"Earth,  earth,  mother  earth,  to  open  wide  her  arms  and  take 
back  to  her  bosom  once  more  her  suffering  children,"  proceeds  to 
make  her  quietus  with  the  convenient  assistance  of  a  disused 
coal-shaft,  and  so  ends  as  commonplace  a  chronicle  of  crime  as  we 
have  for  some  time  encountered. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  on  a  title-page  with  one  of  the  third 
generation  of  the  house  of  Dickens  ;  pleasanter  still  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  the  young  lady  who  bears  that  honoured  name  on 
the  work  of  her  'prentice  hand.  Cross  Currents,  if  not  absolutely 
Miss  Dickens's  first  attempt  in  the  fields  of  fiction,  is,  at  any  rate 
so  far,  her  most  ambitious  effort.  With,  no  attempt  to  imitate 
her  grandfather's  method,  for  which  the  reader  may  be  thankful, 
Miss  Dickens  sets  forth  in  simple  and  interesting  style  a  simple 
and  interesting  story.  We  may  doubt — distinguished  instances 
to  the  contrary,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  seem 
to  justify  us  in  doubting — whether  the  pursuit  of  an  artistic 
calling  is  as  incompatible  with  domestic  felicity  as  Miss  Dickens, 
or,  at  any  rate,  her  characters,  would  have  us  believe ;  but 
•whether  or  no  we  grant  the  author's  premisses,  we  need  not 
grudge  our  sympathies  to  the  story  she  has  founded  on  them. 
Young  though  Miss  Dickens  is,  both  in  years  and  in  authorship, 
she  has  evidently  mastered  with  an  observant  eye  the  foibles  of 
modern  fashionable  Bohemianism,  of  the  actors  and  actresses  who 
run  after  duchesses,  and  of.  the  duchesses  who  return  the  com- 
pliment and  run  after  actors  and  actresses,  each  for  his  or  her 
own  personal  advantage  ;  and  we  must  specially  compliment 
her  on  the  satirical  touch  with  which  she  makes  her  ingenuous 
debutante  display  her  sweet  simplicity  by  expressing  real  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferers  who  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  a 
fashionable  theatrical  benefit  performance.  In  these  days  when 
novels  teem  with  grotesque  perversions  of  modern  stage  life, 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  young  writer  who  knows  the  men 
and  women  of  whom  she  writes,  and  is  able  to  place  that  know- 
ledge before  us  in  so  interesting  a  form.  The  faults  of  Cross 
Currents — which  certainly  include  a  very  arbitrarily  introduced 
boating  catastrophe,  when  the  author  finds  it  necessary  to  rid 
her  stage  of  one  of  its  principal  characters — are  the  faults  of 
youth  and  inexperience,  which  time  and  practice  will  correct ; 
in  the  hopes  of  such  correction  we  await  with  interest  and 
pleasurable  expectation  what  Miss  Dickens's  pen  may  have  in  store 
for  us. 


SIR  GEORGE  LEWIS  ON  DEPENDENCIES.* 

MR.  LUCAS  begins  by  a  stumble  on  the  threshold  ;  that  is, 
by  a  misdescription  of  his  author  on  that  author's  own 
title-page.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  was  not  a  K.C.B.,  but 
rather  a  B.B.K.,or  Bart  of  the  British  Kingdom,  as  a  now  happily 
forgotten  pretender  to  the  bloody-hand  described  himself.  The 
error  is  not  a  serious  one  ;  and  the  foreboding  of  inaccuracy  which 
it  inspires  is  happily  not  borne  out  by  the  pages  which  follow. 
Still,  a  blunder  is  a  blunder,  and,  simply  lor  the  sake  of  ex- 
actitude, which  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  even  when  nothing 
depends  upon  it,  it  will  be  desirable  to  rectify  it  should  a 
new  edition  give  Mr.  Lucas  the  opportunity  of  amending  his 
title-page.  Mr.  Lucas  truly  says  that  the  work  which  the 
Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have  committed  to  his 
editorial  charge  "deserves  to  be  a  text-book  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  schools  at  the  Universities."  Mr.  Lucas  adds 
that  "it  should  be  studied  carefully  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  great  questions  of  the  British  Empire."  We  are  not  so 
sanguine  of  this  second  class  of  readers  as  of  the  first.  "All  who 
are  interested  in  the  great  questions  of  the  British  Empire  "  will 
not,  we  fear,  consent  to  go  through  the  elaborate  propaideutik  of 
argument  and  critical  apparatus,  of  note  and  dissertation  which 
make  up  the  four  hundred  pages,  or  thereabouts,  of  this  volume. 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies.  By  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall Lewis,  K.C.J!  (Originally  published  in  1841.)  Edited,  with  au 
Introduction,  by  C.  P.  Lucas,  B.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  London.    Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1891. 


Practical  politicians  have  shorter  cuts  than  those  which  lead! 
through  the  Oriental  monarchies  and  the  ancient  and  medieval 
republics,  and  the  plantations  of  later  European  monarchies  to 
the  questions  discussed  at  the  Colonial  Institute  and  by  the 
Imperial  Federation  League.  If  they  take  this  route,  we  fear 
they  run  some  risk  of  losing  their  way.  They  are  more  likely,  if 
they  go  to  books  of  any  kind,  to  make  a  dash  at  "  the  great 
questions  of  the  British  Empire"  as  they  find  them  set  forth  in 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  Imperial  surveys.  But  "the  history  and 
philosophy  schools  at  the  Universities"  are  a  different  matter. 
1  he  authorities  can  largely  determine  what  books  shall  be  read, 
and  with  what  degree  of  thoroughness  they  shall  be  read. 

The  question  is  eagerly  discussed  now  whether  the  Universities 
ought  to  be  something  more  than,  or  different  from,  the  Imperial 
Institute.  Those  who  look  most  askance  at  the  disposition  to 
bring  them  into  rivalry  with  South  Kensington  yet  admit  that 
there  is  one  practical  art  which  has  always  had  its  home  in  them, 
more,  perhaps,  in  one  of  them  than  in  the  other.  Oxford,  at 
least,  has  never  long  laid  aside  the  ambition  to  be  a  school  of 
statesmanship.  Christ  Church,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  under  Cyril  Jackson,  aspired  to 
equip  young  men  of  rank  and  brains  for  the  service  of  the  State. 
Balliol  is  supposed  to  endeavour  now  to  be  a  sort  of  fin-de- 
siede  Christ  Church.  At  a  time  when  the  Vestry  and  the  Town 
Council  are  the  Christ  Church  and  the  Trinity  of  the  new  govern- 
ing classes,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Universities  should  send  into 
public  life  their  fair  contingent  of  politicians  not  worse  equipped 
than  before. 

We  do  not  know  that,  as  a  sequel  to  the  great  writers  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  what  are  vaguely  called  the  moral  sciences,  a 
better  discipline  could  be  found  than  in  the  political  and  historic 
works  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis.  His  treatises  on  the 
"  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,"  on  the 
"Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,"  on  "The  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms,"  and  the  volume  before  us,  On  tlk 
Government  of  Dependencies,  combine  the  old  learning  and  the 
new  methods  in  a  manner  which  makes  them  valuable  discipli- 
nary, or  institutional,  works.  In  this  respect  they  have  the  mark 
of  Sir  George  Lewis's  singularly  constituted  intellect  verj 
strongly  impressed  on  them.  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  the  combination  of  wide  and  exact  learning, 
of  scholarship  in  the  critical  sense — the  scholarship  of  a  man 
of  texts,  editions,  and  manuscripts — with  political  sagacity 
and  administrative  skill.  From  the  time  of  Carteret  to  that 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  classical  culture  has  been,  indeed,  in  close 
alliance  with  statesmanship  ;  and  the  list  of  intermediate 
names  is  a  chain  of  testimonies  to  the  gymnastic  worth 
of  the  old  learning  which  the  "modern  side"  has  not,  as  yet, 
shown  any  sign  of  even  beginning  to  rival.  But  Sir  George 
Lewis's  scholarship  was  something  different  from  this.  It  was 
not  merely  culture  and  taste,  polite  literature  and  the  humanities. 
It  was  essentially  investigation.  Before  he  entered  into  Parlia- 
mentary life  Sir  George  Lewis  was  a  Commissioner,  or  served 
under  Commissions  of  inquiry  into  almost  everything  which  the 
Governments  of  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  desired  to  be  informed  of.  The  Essay  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Dependencies  reads  something  like  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mission empowered  to  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  from 
Aristotle  and  Herodotus  to  Bentham  and  James  Mill,  on  the 
subjects  with  which  it  deals.  It  surveys  the  world  geographically 
from  China  to  Peru,  and  historically  from  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos  to  the  Zollverein.  Thoroughly  to  read  the  book,  with  its 
lucid  arrangement,  its  precision  of  statement,  its  judicial  ex- 
amination of  testimony,  its  exactitude  in  the  interpretation  of 
texts,  its  guarded  conclusions  and  sagacious  inferences,  would 
constitute  a  discipline  of  considerable  value  in  political  training. 

As  to  the  question  which  Sir  George  Lewis's  title  suggests,  the 
question  how  dependencies  shall  be  governed,  it  has  been  practi- 
cally answered  by  replying,  as  regards  the  most  important  of 
them,  "  Let  them  govern  themselves."  This  solution  was  not 
thought  of  in  1 84 1,  when  Sir  George  Lewis  wrote.  It  is  a 
curious  instance  of  want  of  political  foresight  that,  writing  only 
half  a  dozen  years  before  Lord  John  Russell  invented  what  is 
called  responsible  government  for  Canada,  and  thus  laid  anew, 
firmly  or  otherwise,  the  foundation  of  our  Colonial  Empire,  Sir 
George  Lewis  should  have  had  no  inkling  of  the  course  which 
events  were  speedily  to  take  in  all  our  greater  colonies.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  paradox  of  an  independent 
dependency  should  not  have  occurred  to  him.  He  did  not,  at  any 
rate,  foresee  the  existence  of  a  number  of  provincial  dominions^ 
owing  not  only  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown,  but  nominally  at 
least  subordinate  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  yet  legislating 
against  the  mother-country  in  respect  to  those  commercial  inter- 
ests which  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
the  original  Colonial  Office,  shows  to  have  been  the  basis  of 
colonial  policy.  Sir  George  Lewis  would  probably  have  thought 
that,  when  matters  came  to  this  point,  our  Colonial  Empire 
would  fall  asunder.  The  resources  of  history  are  larger,  happily, 
than  the  foresight  even  of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen.  Sir 
George  Lewis,  however,  if  he  had  seen  that  things  would  have 
reached  this  point,  would  also  have  foreseen  that  the  retention 
of  our  greater  colonies  had  become  a  question  purely  of  their 
gocd  will.  He  would  not  have  proposed  to  consolidate  the 
United  Is  ingdom  by  giving  Ireland  a  separate  Parliament  and 
an  executive  responsible  to  it.  Upon  the  government  of  Ireland, 
as  it  had  been  up  to  j  841,  Sir  George  Lewis  had  a  good  deal 
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to  say  that  was  then  interesting  and  instructive.  But,  in  regard 
to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  the  colonies,  the  fifty  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  publication  of  his  essay  have  brought 
forward  problems  in  political  topics  which  were  not  within  his 
range  of  vision.  Mr.  Lucas,  in  an  interesting  and  useful  intro- 
duction, and  in  his  annotations  to  Sir  George  Lewis's  notes, 
has  brought  the  history  and  policy  of  his  subject  down  to  our 
days,  and  thus  enables  the  reader  to  apply  the  principles  and 
method  of  his  author  to  actual  controversies. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HANS  ANDERSEN.* 

IT  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  correspondence  of  so  popular 
a  writer  as  Hans  Christian  Andersen  should  have  waited 
fourteen  years  to  be  presented,  even  in  part,  to  the  British  public. 
The  volume  before  us  is  far  from  being  a  wholly  satisfactory  pro- 
duction ;  but  it  may  serve,  at  all  events,  for  the  time  being.  All 
it  gives  us  is  a  selection  of  somewhat  fewer  than  a  hundred  of 
the  published  letters  to  and  from  Andersen.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
of  interest  to  state  here  more  particularly  than  is  done  in  Mr. 
Crawford's  brief  preface  what  the  material  is  from  which  a  selec- 
tion of  Hans  Andersen's  correspondence  can  be  prepared.  When 
the  poet  died,  in  1875,  it  was  found  that  he  had  made  it  a  habit 
to  put  aside  everything  which  seemed  to  him  to  possess  the 
slightest  interest — not  merely  letters  of  every  shade  of  import- 
ance, but  notes  of  invitation,  newspaper-cuttings,  bills  of  the 
play,  and  all  manner  of  things  written  and  printed.  He  had 
begun  to  do  this  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  kept  up  the 
habit  all  through  life.  When  he  died,  trunks  upon  trunks,  all 
stuffed  with  documents,  presented  themselves  to  his  bewildered 
executors.  These  latter,  Mr.  C.  St.  A.  Bille,  and  the  young 
poet  Nikolaj  Biigh,  called  in  Andersen's  lifelong  friend,  Edvard 
Collin,  to  their  help,  and  set  about  making  some  sort  of  selec- 
tion. The  first  results  of  their  labours  were  seen  in  the  volume 
of  Breve  til  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (Letters  to  H.  C.  A.), 
published  in  Copenhagen  in  1877.  In  this  excellent  collection 
permanence  was  given  to  all  those  letters  from  persons  then  de- 
ceased which  seemed  to  throw  light  on  the  character  and  talent 
of  the  poet.  It  was  a  skilful  biographical  silhouette,  a  portrait  of 
Andersen  as  other"  thought  they  saw  him.  The  Breve  fra  II.  C. 
Andersen  (Letters  from  H.  C.  A.),  which  followed  in  two  thick 
volumes  in  1878,  naturally  assumed  a  larger  size,  for  the  material 
was  of  greater  importance.  To  read  what  Andersen  wrote  to  his 
friends  was,  of  course,  much  more  interesting  than  to  read  even 
what  they  wrote  to  him.  Here,  again,  Messrs.  Bille  and  Bogh 
were  weighed  down  by  the  mass  of  copy  at  their  disposal ;  they 
published  two  volumes,  but  they  might  easily  have  issued  five, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  what  was  most  amusing  and  charac- 
teristic. They  finally  selected  what  seemed  to  them  best  adapted 
to  complete  and  to  illuminate  Andersen's  story  of  his  own  life, 
Mit  Livs  Eventyr,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  essays  in  auto- 
biography which  exist  in  any  language.  It  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  that  they  succeeded  singularly  well  in  carrying  out 
this  arduous  scheme.  Few  bodies  of  correspondence  possess  so 
perfect  a  symmetry  and  a  harmony  of  parts  as  does  this  collection 
edited  by  Andersen's  accomplished  executors. 

In  dealing  with  this  mass  of  some  eight  hundred  letters,  Mr. 
Crawford  has  preserved  the  chronological  sequence.  But  he  has 
not  attempted  to  treat  the  material  as  biographic  ally  illustrative, 
judging,  and  doubtless  correctly,  that  in  so  small  a  selection  as 
he  was  able  to  publish  it  was  best  to  give  prominence  to  what 
would  amuse  English  readers.  Hence  the  earliest  letter  he  prints 
dates  from  the  year  1830,  and  some  of  the  most  intimate  sections 
of  Andersen's  correspondence,  those  in  which  he  shows  his 
character  to  most  advantage,  are  almost  unrepresented.  Only  one 
of  the  very  numerous  letters  to  Henriette  Hanck  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Crawford's  compilation,  and  not  one  of  those  to  Henriette 
Collin.  The  third  Henriette,  Miss  Wultf,  comes  off  much  better, 
partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  Andersen  wrote  to  her 
during  his  triumphal  progress  in  1857.  The  famous  letter  to  this 
lady,  describing  at  very  great  length  his  adventures  in  England 
at  that  time,  is  now  for  the  first  time  published  in  English  in  full, 
although  it  has  often  been  described,  and  in  part  translated. 
This  contains  the  account  of  Andersen's  sudden  descent  at 
Gadshill  on  Dickens,  whom  he  found  "  like  artillery  officer  Haxt- 
hausen  [not  Hazthanse?i,  as  Mr.  Crawford  prints],  only  more 
lively."  In  this  letter  also  is  to  be  found  the  extremely  funny 
account  of  Andersen's  visit  to  Lady  (then  Miss)  Burdett  Coutts, 
when  he  felt  so  much  afraid  of  his  hostess's  smart  flunkies,  that 
he  dodged  them  when  he  wanted  anything,  and  rushed  in  with 
his  requests,  "  even  for  a  bottle  of  soda-water,"  to  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  herself.  We  wish  that  in  translating  all  this  Mr. 
Crawford  could  have  seen  his  way  to  preserving  more  of  the 
arch  naivete  of  the  original.  The  manner  of  Andersen  in  this 
and  similar  letters  is  adorable  ;  he  seems  to  be  telling  one  of  his 
own  wonder-stories,  and  there  are  little  puerile  confidences, 
bursts  of  comic  dignity,  a  breathless  rush  of  narrative,  in  reading 
which  we  seem  to  be  actually  hearing  the  garrulous  whisper  of 
the  great  fabulist.  But,  easy  as  is  the  flow  of  chat,  the  style  of 
it  is  of  an  almost  faultless  elegance,  and  when  Mr.  Crawford 
makes  him  say,  "  The  cause  of  Walter  and  I  getting  too  late  to 
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the  railway  station,"  the  grammatical  construction  is  the  trans- 
lator's, not  the  author's. 

Another  very  important  letter,  which  it  is  surprising  has  never 
before  been  given  to  the  English  public,  is  that  written  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1857,  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Denmark,  Caroline 
Amalie,  and  giving  not  merely  a  description  of  Gadshill,  but  an 
account  of  the  performance  of  The  Frozen  Deep ;  in  the  course  of  it 
Andersen  hazards  the  curious  statement  that  Dickens  is  a  far  more 
remarkable  actor  than  Ristori,  whose  Lady  Macbeth  was  just 
then  the  rage  in  London.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  parallel 
lay.  But  Andersen  was  most  justly  and  thoroughly  struck  by  the 
novelist's  stage  performance.  He  writes : — "  Dickens  proved 
himself  to  be  a  most  admirable  actor,  not  merely  in  tragedy,  but 
in  comedy  also."  The  feeling  which  Andersen  entertained  for 
Dickens  was  very  warm  ;  it  was  like  the  enthusiasm  of  a  child 
for  an  older  person.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  in  March  1857 
begins  "  My  precious  darling  Dickens  "  (Min  dyrcbare,  inderligt 
kjcere  Dickens),  the  gush  of  which  Mr.  Crawford  has  watered 
down  to  "  My  dear  Charles  Dickens."  Dickens  replied,  with  a 
mixture  of  cordiality  and  British  phlegm,  "  My  dear  and  worthy 
Hans,"  or  "  My  dear  Hans  Andersen."  "  Dear,  blessed  Charles 
Dickens,"  the  inspired  child  replies,  and  signs  himself  "  Your 
thankful,  faithful  Friend."  Both  peculiarities  are  omitted  by 
Mr.  Crawford,  who  evidently  thinks  that  such  modes  of  address, 
like  Mr.  Smith's  "  Hamlet,"  are  "  no  way  to  behave " ;  yet 
surely  each  is  wonderfully  characteristic  of  Andersen's  habit  of 
mind.  When  will  editors  learn  that  their  duty  is  not  to  brush 
the  hair  of  their  subject,  but  to  show  him  to  us  as  he  is  ? 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  letters  of  Andersen  are 
those  addressed  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Of  these 
Mr.  Crawford  has  included  a  very  large  proportion.  In  fact,  he 
prints  a  considerable  number  of  letters  to  the  Grand  Duke  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Bille  and  Bogh's  edition,  and  those  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar  do  not  textually  agree  with  Mr. 
Crawford's  versions  in  all  points.  The  editors  of  1878  were  not 
able  to  find  the  originals  of  Andersen's  letters  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  printed  what  they  gave  from  drafts  in  Andersen's  hand- 
writing. Probably  the  editor  has  made  use  of  some  later  collec- 
tion with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  but  this  is  an  instance 
in  which  a  note  of  explanation,  or  a  slight  bibliography,  would 
have  been  of  value.  Among  the  letters  which  we  miss  are  those 
to  Richard  Bentley,  in  1848,  about  the  publication  of  Andersen's 
novels  in  English,  and  those  to  his  patron  and  year-long  hostess, 
Mine,  Henriques-Melchior.  These  might  have  well  been  chosen, 
instead  of  some  rather  pointless  correspondence  with  a  very 
pert  little  Scotch  girl,  which  might  have  been  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

The  translation  is  tolerably  well  done,  though  with  occasional 
slips  of  no  great  moment,  and  with  omissions  which  can  only  be 
put  down  to  an  absurd  prudery.  For  instance,  when  Andersen, 
in  writing  to  his  venerable  friend,  Mme.  Lressoe,  from  Naples,  in 
1834,  described  to  her  the  scene  from  his  balcony,  he  wrote, 
"  The  little  children  have  decorated  themselves  with  orange- 
peel  and  green  leaves  ;  they  are  playing  under  the  bleeding  Christ 
upon  the  Cross,  where  the  damned  are  painted  in  Purgatory." 
Mr.  Crawford  thinks  proper  to  omit  the  last  seventeen  words, 
without  an  apology,  thus  spoiling  Andersen's  picturesque  anti- 
thesis. What  is  serious,  however,  in  the  present  volume  is  the 
appalling  abundance  of  errors  of  the  press.  If  the  publishers  of 
this  book  respect  themselves,  they  will  call  in  the  whole 
of  the  edition,  and  have  the  sheets  carefully  revised  by  a  proof- 
reader. We  have  never  seen  a  book  presented  to  the  public  in  such 
a  shocking  state  of  neglect.  The  errors  of  the  press  must  amount 
to  several  hundreds.  We  open  a  page  at  random  ;  it  is  page  50. 
On  this  page  nine  proper  names  are  printed,  and  six  of  them  are 
grossly  incorrect.  Here  is  "  Slagen  "  for  "  Slagelse,"  "  Roshilde  " 
(three  times  repeated)  for  "  Roskilde,"  "  Ostergade  "  for  "  Oster- 
gade,"  and  "  Boumman  "  for  "  Brummer."  Immediately  over  the 
page  we  have  "  the  Misses  Llauch  "  for  "  the  Misses  Hanck,"  and 
this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  until  the  brain  whirls  with  the  con- 
fusion of  it.  Mr.  Crawford  seems  unable  to  copy  the  most  familiar 
Danish  names  correctly;  he  writes  "Wiester"  for  "  Wilster," 
"  Frederickstein  "  for  "  Frederiksteen,"  "  Agerskob  "  for  "  Ager- 
skov,"  "  Hest "  for  "  Hjort."  All  these  errors  occur  in  one  short 
letter,  which,  moreover,  in  the  text,  shows  signs  of  unusual  care- 
lessness. In  another  edition  Mr.  Crawford  may  recollect  that 
Guldspurve  are  not  sparrows,  but  yellow-hammers. 

The  mistakes  of  the  press  are  sometimes,  however,  of  a  perfectly 
bewildering  nature,  and  defy  explanation.  It  is  exasperating 
enough  that  Andersen's  charming  and  devoted  friend  Henriette 
Hanck  should  be  misprinted  on  every  occasion  Henrietta  Hauch. 
But  it  becomes  more  than  tiresome  when  Andersen,  wishing  to 
tease  his  friend,  tells  her  that  rumour  declares  him  to  be  in  love 
with  "  a  certain  Miss  Hanck  in  Odense,"  and  this  also  is  printed 
"  Hauch."  But  what  now  follows  is  mysterious.  If  "  Hauch  " 
is  an  error  of  the  press,  why  has  Mr.  Crawford  appended  to  this 
name  a  note  saying  "  Daughter  of  John  Carsten  Hauch,  a  Norwe- 
gian scientist  "  ?  What  could  the  supposititious  Miss  Hanck  of 
Odense  have  to  do  with  a  person  whose  name  was  really  Hauch  ? 
It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Crawford  swept  his  eye  hastily  through 
the  unrevised  proofs  of  his  translation,  and  without  glancing  at 
the  original  read  the  name  "  Hauch,"  and  determined  to  show 
his  erudition  in  a  note.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  volume 
is  full  of  similar  evidences  of  haste  and  want  of  conscientious 
revision. 
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ALLl BONE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.* 

THESE  ponderous  volumes  of  nearly  eiprlit  hundred  pages  each 
are  the  Supplements  to  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
creditable  of  biographical  dictionaries.  The  biographies  are 
brought  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  present  day,  and  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  including  the  name  and  such  particulars 
as  were  available  of  every  person,  English  or  American,  who  has 
written  a  book  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the 
prodigious  total  of  some  thirty  thousand  entries  is  attained  with- 
out much  difficulty.  A  considerable  number  of  the  biographies 
are  continuations  of  those  in  the  earlier  edition,  but  the  "  see 
antes  "  with  which,  in  this  case,  they  begin,  are  surprisingly  few ; 
the  vast  majority  of  the  names  are  entirely  fresh.  Dr.  Allibone's 
first  intention,  as  we  are  reminded  in  the  Preface  to  these  volumes, 
was  to  end  his  work  with  the  year  1850;  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  was,  however,  delayed  until  1858,  and  the  work  was 
not  completed  until  1870.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  delay 
was  that  the  letters  from  P  to  Z  included  names  and  events  of  a 
much  later  date  than  A  to  0.  These  two  supplementary  volumes 
now  before  us  do  much  to  remedy  this  defect ;  but,  as  is  frankly 
admitted,  they  do  in  fact  also  share  it  with  their  predecessors  to  a 
very  considerable  extent. 

We  have  remarked  upon  the  comparative  fewness  of  the  bio- 
graphical continuations.  Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  monumental  work  is,  indeed,  a  somewhat  mourn- 
ful task.  "  All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.'"  The  crowd 
of  illustrious  figures  that  filled  the  literary  stage  in  the  middle  of 
this  century  has  vanished.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  them.  They 
have  left  successors,  but  it  needs  no  laudator  temporis  acti  to  say 
that  their  places  are  occupied,  rather  than  filled.  Perhaps, 
according  to  a  now  famous  image,  we  are  too  close  to  our  con- 
temporaries fairly  to  discern  their  true  proportions.  At  any  rate, 
the  three  earlier  of  these  volumes,  as  compared  with  the  two 
later,  give  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  contrast  excellent  mate- 
rials to  work  upon.  The  "  Supplement "  is,  in  fact,  a  Dictionary 
of  Men  of  the  Time  in  England  and  America,  so  far  as  the  depart- 
ment of  letters  is  concerned,  and  as  such  it  must  be  judged.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  convic- 
tion that  it  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  work  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  ample — only  too  ample,  indeed — 
in  its  information ;  it  is  accurate  to  a  degree  very  rarely  attained ; 
it  is  catholic  as  to  the  persons  included  ;  and  it  is,  with  all  this, 
eminently  readable.  The  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  include,  as 
far  as  possible,  everybody  who  has  ever  secured  publication  for 
his  (or  her)  literary  effort  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
however  puny  or  ineffectual  it  may  have  been.  Not  only  is  this 
aim  achieved  with  considerable  success,  but  in  most  cases  a 
few  simple  hiographical  details  (such  as  dates)  are  given,  and 
very  generally  we  find  an  extract  or  two  from  some  "  opinions 
of  the  press."  It  is,  therefore,  small  wonder  that  the  sixteen 
hundred  pages  of  the  work  are  somewhat  closely  packed.  But  the 
paper  and  the  printing  are  both  so  really  excellent  that  the  conden- 
sation is  hardly  apparent,  and  certainly  is  not  inconvenient.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  the  criterion  of  fitness  adopted,  though  we 
are  not  prepared  with  a  better,  has  its  drawbacks.  For  one  thing, 
the  "  mere  editors "  are,  to  a  man,  excluded.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  trace  the  editors  of  the  principal  American  news- 
papers, in  such  cases  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their  names  ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  a  rule  which  excludes  from  a  Dictionary  of 
English  Literature  such  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Delane  is  not 
a  wholly  satisfactory  one.  It  would  be  invidious  to  name  here 
several  of  his  successors  and  confreres  on  the  London  newspapers 
who,  to  a  man,  share  his  fate.  Another  curious  result  of  the 
criterion  adopted  is  that  writers  for  the  stage  are  almost  entirely 
absent.  We  do  not  find  Mr.  Pinero  or  Mr.  Henry  Jones.  Mr. 
Sydney  Grundy  is  inserted,  but  only  as  the  author  of  a  three- 
volume  novel  published  sixteen  years  ago.  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  ap- 
pears, but  not  the  late  Mr.  Doucicault ;  and  when  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert  is  given  it  is  in  right  of  the  Bab  Ballads,  and  not  as  a 
dramatist.  Certain  dramatic  authors  have  already  remedied  this 
deficiency,  and  will  doubtless  appear  in  future  editions.  It  is, 
however,  all  the  more  curious  to  note  the  name  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cavendish  Bentinck  in  this  category,  as  the  author,  "  with  others, 
of  Barefaced  Impostors:  a  Farce  in  One  Act.  By  John  Doe, 
Pilchard  Doe,  and  John  Noakes.    Lond. :  1854." 

The  mere  number  of  the  biographies  is  something  quite  amazing. 
Everybody  who  has  published  a  trifling  professional  or  polemical 
pamphlet,  every  rural  dean  who  has  "  charged  "  his  chapter,  the 
minister  of  any  denomination  who  has  delivered  an  "  inaugural 
sermon  "  (or  other),  the  statistician  who  has  proved  anything  (or 
not)  by  his  figures,  the  candidate  who  has  issued  his  "  election 
addresses,"  provided  only  that  these  and  those  like  them  have 
found  a  printer  or  publisher,  have  right  of  entry  here.  It  would 
be  easy  to  give  examples,  literally  by  the  thousand,  of  so-called 
authors  who  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  literature,  English  or 
American,  who  receive  the  "  instalment  of  immortality  "  conferred 
by  Dr.  Allibone  or  Mr.  Kirk.  Here  are  writers  of  books,  which 
are  truly  "  biblia  abiblia,"  not  in  spies,  but  in  battalions.  And  yet 
even  the  insertion  of  these  names  has  its  compensations.  Here 
and  there  a  worthy  name  is  rescued  from  oblivion  ;  now  and  then 
some  record  leaps  to  light  that  is  not  accessible  elsewhere ;  a  foot- 
print on  the  sands  of  time  so  slight  and  evanescent  as  otherwise  to 
be  entirely  missed.   Another  outcome  of  this  portentous  plan  is  the 
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inclusion  of  a  number  of  biographies  of  persons  not  ordinarily 

regarded  as  "  litery  fellars,"  which  give  life  and  colour  to  what 
some  people  would  consider  drab-coloured  narratives.  Thus, 
Mr.  Whistler  appears,  not  on  account  of  his  art-work,  but  because 
he  has  published  his  famous  "  Ten  o'clock."  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter's claim  to  this  distinction  would  certainly  be  dismissed  with 
costs  in  any  Court  of  Letters,  for  it  appears  to  rest  upon  Mr. 
Lucy's  "  Life  "  of  him,  and  on  "  Several  Single  Speeches,"  for 
which  no  dates  nor  other  vouchers  are  given.  It  will  be  readily 
conceded  that  the  insertion  of  these  names,  if  an  error  at  all,  is 
one  on  the  right  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  omissions  which 
we  have  been  able  to  detect  are  of  so  unimportant  a  kind  that  we 
may  fairly  omit  special  reference  to  them.  It  would  be  possible 
to  a  microscopic  investigator  to  be  more  lucky  than  ourselves, 
but  we  have  tested  the  Dictionary  with  almost  every  name  that 
has  occurred  to  us,  and  it  is  not  found  wanting.  Nor  are  the 
downright  inaccuracies  abundant.  Here  and  there  the  date  which 
signifies  that  a  career  has  been  closed  by  death  is  wanting  (as  in 
the  cases  of  the  lamented  Aubrey  Moore,  Dr.  Alfred  Meadows, 
and  others),  and  we  have  noted  a  few  actual  blunders. 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths  is  not  Deputy  Governor  of  Millbank 
Prison,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  The  name  of  Browning's 
Palazzo  at  Venice  is  not  Manzoni,  but  Rezzonigo.  Professor 
Seeley's  works  are  very  inadequately  detailed,  and,  moreover,  he 
was  the  author  neither  of  The  Greatest  of  all  the  Plant  a  genets, 
nor  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  World.  The  former  work  was 
by  his  father,  Mr.  R.  B.  Seeley  (whose  name  occurs  duly  in 
the  earlier  edition),  and  the  latter  is  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Leonard 
Seeley.  Here  is  a  curious  entry  respecting  a  clever  lady  artist, 
lately  deceased,  "  Havers  Alice.  Bumblebee  Bogo's  Budget,  by  a 
Retired  Judge,  N.  York,  1887,  i2mo."  Voila  tout.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  illustrations  were  by  Mrs.  Havers-Morgan.  We 
recognize  an  old  friend  with  some  difficulty  in  "  Wilde,  Oscar 
Fingall  O'Flahartie  Wills,"  but  we  are  not  able  to  say  that  the 
designation  is  incomplete  or  inaccurate. 

We  have  referred  to  a  part  of  our  editor's  plan  which  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  further  the  purposes  of  puffery  and 
self-advertisement — the  insertion,  namely,  of  occasionally  long 
extracts  from  the  literary  and  critical  journals  of  both  continents 
respecting  the  books  referred  to.  In  the  careful  hands  of  the  com- 
piler, however,  they  become,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "  very  much 
otherwise."  Not  only  are  they  given  with  judicial  impartiality, 
but  they  are  made  wherever  possible  to  set  forth  the 
purpose  and  drift  of  the  book  reviewed,  rather  than  its  merits 
or  demerits.  The  impartiality  of  the  compiler,  indeed,  almost 
deserves  another  name.  The  extracts  regarding  an  eminent  West- 
minster divine,  or  divine  of  Westminster  (p.  576),  are  almost  wholly 
unfavourable.  A  "Jin  de  siccle  novelist "  (whatever  that  may  be) 
is  allotted  three  "  cuttings,"  the  first  of  which  says  simply,  "  A 
more  repulsive  story  was  never  written,"  and  the  others  contain 
an  equally  fine  derangement  of  epitaphs.  Poor  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams  is  allotted  more  than  two  closely-printed  columns,  which 
very  tightly  contain  the  list  of  his  literary  wares,  with  a  sting 
in  the  tail  in  the  shape  of  a  solitary  criticism  from  our  own 
columns,  as  follows — "  He  is  by  no  means  an  unfavourable  speci- 
men of  the  average  bookmaker.  He  has  read  a  good  deal  in  his 
way,  but  digested  little  or  nothing."  Here  our  editor  hardly 
holds  the  balance  true.  He  ought  to  have  given  his  customary 
counterbalancing  criticism  from  our  friends  of  the  Spectator. 
There  is,  by  the  way,  a  touch  of  almost  Gilbertian  humour  in 
the  extracts  from  the  criticisms  of  our  contemporary  that  illus- 
trate the  biography  of  the  author  of  the  Bab  Ballads.  Of  that 
volume  it  wrote,  "  We  have  not  found  a  single  line  in  the  book  which 
expresses  either  a  subtle  sense  of  incongruity  as  distinguished 
from  a  calculated  and  vulgar  distortion,  or  a  really  buoyant  and 
playful  heart.  It  is  all  screams  of  forced  mirth  and  coarse  exag- 
gerations of  the  grotesque  into  the  impossible.''  Yet  of  the  same 
writer's  plays  a  few  short  years  later  it  wrote,  "  The  nonsense, 
even  when  most  nonsensical,  is  seldom  unredeemed  by 
some  spice  of  wit,  some  sly  gleams  of  irony,  or  re- 
flected ruddy  glow  of  humour."  This  makes  some  amends. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  repeat,  although  one  experiences 
something  of  a  shock  in  reading  judgments  often  delivered  with 
a  light  heart  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  forecasts  which 
have  been  occasionally  falsified  by  the  event,  that  these  extracts 
from  our  own  and  other  columns  add  considerably  to  the  readable- 
ness  of  what  without  them  would  be  more  or  less  of  an  ordinary 
work  of  reference. 

That,  at  all  events,  may  not  be  charged  against  Allibone's 
Dictionary,  nor  against  this  Supplement.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  work  of  reference.  It  holds  the  field  amidst  a  host  of 
similarly  well-intentioned  but  inadequate  volumes.  A  good 
Dictionary  of  Contemporaries  has  yet  to  be  compiled  ;  but  we 
welcome  this  as  an  extremely  laudable  and  successful  attempt  to 
cover  one  department  at  least  of  intellectual  endeavour,  and  that 
by  no  means  the  least  easy  or  the  most  unimportant. 


SIR  JOHN  MACDONALD.* 

THE  first  plan  for  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  which  arose 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Biggar  was  a  "  book  of  anecdotes  illus- 
trating the  man  and  his  peculiarities,"  and  he  intended  to  issue 

*  Anecdotal  Life  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  By  E.  B.  Biggar.  Montreal : 
Lovell  &  Son;  New 'York:  U.S.  Book  Company;  London:  E.  Stanford. 
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it  while  the  victim  was  still  alive.  But  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
who  was  certainly  a  very  clever  man,  was  too  quick  for  Mr. 
Biggar.  lie  died  before  that  book  of  anecdotes  was  ready  for 
the  press,  and  escaped  his  admirer.  Mr.  Biggar  did  not  choose 
the  "  anecdotal  "  form  of  biography  without  consulting  good 
models.  "  The  chief  charms  of  Plutarch's  Lives,"  he  says,  "  and 
of  the  biographical  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  consist, 
to  my  mind,  in  the  little  incidents  and  anecdotes  with  which  they 
are  interspersed,  and  which  throw  so  many  distinct  beams  of 
light  upon  the  motives  and  impulses  of  the  characters  under 
review."  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  reminded  by  any  part  of 
Mr.  Biggar's  Anecdotal  Life  of  the  "  biographical  writings  of 
Xenophon  and  Herodotus."  The  subject,  perhaps,  made  it  very 
hard  for  him  to  attain  to  the  high  standard  at  which  he  aimed. 
"We  will  candidly  acknowledge  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  made  it 
difficult  for  his  biographer  to  be  quite  honest,  and  yet  to  avoid 
touching  on  things  which  it  jars  on  us  to  see  mentioned.  One 
fairly  inoffensive  sentence  of  Mr.  Biggar's  may  be  quoted  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  what  it  is  that  we  mean: — "His  parents 
were  both  kind-hearted  and  hospitable  people ;  and  a  feature  of 
this  hospitality  was  the  custom  of  partaking  of  alcoholic  liquor 
with  friends."  To  suppress  this  "  feature  "  would,  considering  the 
notoriety  of  certain  facts  and,  we  may  add,  the  amazing  candour 
of  Sir  John  himself,  have  been  truly  difficult  for  a  biographer. 
Still,  if  Mr.  Biggar  had  been  inspired  more  fully  by  Plutarch, 
Xenophon,  and  Herodotus,  he  would,  we  cannot  but  think,  have 
been  content  to  insist  less,  and  be  more  reticent.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  his  real  models  have  rather  been  the  "anecdotal 
1  ives  "  popular  on  the  wrong  side  of  Niagara,  where  the  biographer 
never  knows  what  to  leave  in  his  ink-bottle. 

When  the  death  of  his  hero  surprised  him,  Mr.  Biggar  decided 
to  alter  his  plan,  and  to  prefix  a  narrative  to  the  anecdotes.  We 
do  not  know  that  he  was  well  advised  to  make  the  change. 
AVhatever  merits  Mr.  Biggar  may  possess  as  a  compiler  of  anec- 
dotes, he  has  not  the  biographer's  faculty.  His  biography  also  is 
anecdote.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Biggar  shows  a  grievous  want  of 
power  of  discrimination.  The  stories  he  tells  do  not  uniformly, 
or  even  often,  "  throw  so  many  distinct  beams  of  light  upon  the 
motives  and  impulses  of  the  character  under  review."  John  A., 
as  Mr.  Biggar  is  for  ever  calling  him,  is  not  much,  if  at  all, 
better  known  to  us  when  we  are  told  that  at  a  certain  period  of 
his  life  he  is  described  "  as  wearing  a  long-tailed  coat  and  baggy 
trousers,  with  a  loose  necktie  somewhat  of  the  Byronic  style." 
Long-tailed  coats,  baggy  trousers,  and  Byronic  neckties  were 
worn  by  many  men  in  the  forties.  If  Mr.  Biggar  wished  to  be 
thorough,  he  should  have  hunted  up  details  about  the  colours  of 
the  trousers  and  the  tie,  together  with  the  names  of  the  tailor 
and  the  haberdasher.  A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  chestnut  would  have  saved  Mr.  Biggar  from  re- 
peating some  old  friends  as  original.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an 
anecdote  which  was  told  long  before  Sir  John  Macdonald  was 
born.  A  certain  person  said  to  him,  "  I  shall  support  you  when- 
ever I  think  you  are  right."  "  That  is  no  satisfaction,"  retorted 
Sir  John,  with  a  twinkle;  "anybody  may  support  me  when  I 
am  right.  What  I  want  is  a  man  that  will  support  me  when  I 
am  wrong ! "  The  wit  and  originality  of  these  stories  too 
frequently  escape  us,  as  in  this  case  : — 

As  samples  of  the  grotesque  phrases  he  sometimes  invented  the  following 
are  given  : — 

As  Mr.  Macdonald  (then  in  Opposition)  rose,  it  was  observed  by  some 
that  the  Premier  was  asleep.  Mr.  Holton,  alluding  to  the  remarks  of  the 
last  speaker,  said  "  He  don't  feel  it." 

Mr.  Macdonald  said,  "  If  anything  was  calculated  to  arouse  a  man  of 
honour,  and  the  leader  of  a  Government,  it  was  the  charges  which  had 
this  evening  been  preferred  against  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Militia.  If  he 
did  not  '  feel  it,'  as  had  just  been  said,  he  must  be  devoid  of  all  feeling  of 
honour,  and  morally  have  a  skin  as  thick  as  that  of  a  hippopotamus  " 
(laughter  and  cheers). 

In  a  debate  on  the  question  of  representation  by  population,  he  said  the 
hon.  member  for  South  Oxford  (Mr.  George  Brown,  its  advocate)  knew 
that  representation  by  population  was  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar. 

It  must  be  very  easy  to  be  witty  and  original  in  Canada.  Here 
is  another  exquisite  witticism : — 

Mr.  McCarthy. — "Has  the  hon.  gentleman  forgotten  that  three  half-pints 
are  afterwards  delined  to  be  five  quarter-pints,  so  that  we  are  fighting  over 
one-quarter  of  a  pint  ?  " 

Sir  John. — "A  small  p'int  that." 

Of  such  material  has  Mr.  Biggar  composed  the  greater  part  of  his 
book,  than  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  collection 
of  stories  more  uniformly  pointless.  On  this  side  of  the  water,  at 
least,  we  shall  not  hold  Sir  John  Macdonald  responsible  for  the 
odds  and  ends  of  nonsense  which  his  biographer  has  collected. 
He  was,  as  we  know,  a  very  clever  man,  and  when  he  had  to  speak 
to  Biggars  adapted  his  words  to  their  level.  To  them  doubtless 
was  addressed  the  portentous  observation  made  when  "  certain 
Conservatives"  were  urging  him  in  1881  to  come  over  and 
succeed  Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  in  Canada  "  he  was  building  up  a 
new  Empire,"  and  that  "  there  was  more  glory  in  having  a  guiding 
hand  in  that  than  striving  to  preserve  from  ossification  the  frame 
of  an  old  nation."  The  invitation  doubtless  seems  credible,  and 
the  renunciation  magnificent,  in  circles  which  accept  Mr.  Bi°-o-ar 
as  the  successor  of  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  and  the  biographer 
Herodotus. 


M.  PAUL  VEKLAINE.* 

THE  young  ladies  who  were  wont  to  twitter  about  Dr.  Ibsen 
now  babble  about  M.  Paul  Verlaine.  For  some  reason 
M.  Verlaine  is  "  in,"  like  football,  and  tip-cat,  and  other  games 
which  appear  and  disappear  in  their  due  mysterious  time. 
M.  Verlaine  has  been  "  interviewed"  by  English  devotees,  as  we 
understand ;  but  we  confess  that  a  distaste  for  interviews  has 
prevented  us  from  perusing  his  confessions,  if  he  made  any,  and 
from  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  his  personal  history,  if 
that  is  recorded.  It  has  seemed  better  to  purchase  all  of  his 
works  which  chanced  to  be  accessible  on  a  certain  stall.  For  the 
sum  of  one  pound  sterling,  or  twenty-five  francs,  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  six  examples  of  M.  Verlaine,  in  poetry  and  in  prose. 
Of  the  slim  volumes,  where  very  trifling  rivulets  of  verse 
irrigate  considerable  meadows  of  paper,  Pohnes  Saturniens  bears 
date  1867,  reprinted  in  1890;  Les  Fetes  Galantes  is  of  1869 
(1886);  Romances  sans  Paroles  is  of  1874  O891);  and  of  189 1 
is  Bonheur,  while  Poetes  Maudits,  a  work  of  criticism  in  prose, 
is  dated  1884  (1888).  Louise  Leclerq,  a  brief  novel  in  prose,  is 
of  1888,  and  contains  a  few  short  additional  sketches.  From 
this  list,  five  volumes  of  verse  are  omitted,  and  one  book  of 
prose,  Memoires  d'un  Veuf.  These  are  lacunce  valde  dejlendce, 
but  enough  remains  to  give  an  anxious  inquirer  some  inkling  of 
M.  Verlaine's  manner  and  talent.  On  the  whole,  he  reminds  one 
a  little  of  Baudelaire,  without  Baudelaire's  vigour,  and  to  the 
English  reader  some  of  his  pieces  recall  the  more  successful 
verses  of  Miss  Amy  Levy. 

M. .  Verlaine's  poetics  may  be  gathered  from  his  work  styled 
Poetes  Maudits.  This  volume  of  criticism  opens  with  a  portrait 
of  the  author,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  allege  that  the  portrait 
is  prepossessing.  However,  it  may  not  be  a  good  likeness,  and  we 
have  to  do  with  poetry,  not  with  physiognomy.  M.  Verlaine 
informs  the  world  that  his  poetes  maudits  should  more  properly 
be  called  poetes  absolus — poets  and  no  mistake.  The  title  Poetes 
Maudits,  however,  expresses  M.  Verlaine's  hatred  of  the  common 
herd  of  readers  of  taste,  who,  he  avers,  detest  him  and  the  objects 
of  his  admiration.  As  members  of  the  odious  throng  we  cannot 
say  that  we  hate  M.  Verlaine  and  his  heroes  any  more  than  we 
hate  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  But  we  do  not  feel  strangely  drawn 
to  read  their  works.  First  comes  M.  Tristan  Corbiere,  who 
"  disdained  Success  and  Glory  "  by  a  wise  economy  of  Destiny. 
This  distinguished  man  is  among  les  Grands,  such  as  Homer, 
Goethe,  and  Shakspeare.  Like  them  he  is  "  not  impeccable." 
He  is  the  author  of  Amours  Jaunes,  "ceuvre  aujourd'hui  in- 
trouvable  ou  presque,"  which  we  have  recently  seen  in  a  catalogue 
for  the  insignificant  ransom  of  some  six  shillings  and  fourpence. 
On  the  whole,  the  public  prefers  Amours  of  a  tint  less  bilious 
than  the  saffron. 

M.  Arthur  Rimbaud  is  another  absolute  poet,  who  appears  to 
have  hidden  his  light  under  a  bushel.  He  has  written  a  sonnet 
on  Vowels ;  an  epic  on  consonants  would  afford  more  room  for 
his  genius.    The  sonnet  is  not  at  all  borrowed  from — 

A  was  an  archer  and  shot  at  a  frog, 
B  was  a  butcher  who  kept  a  big  dog. 

"A  is  black,  E  white,  I  red,  TJ  green,  0  blue,"  heaven  only 
knows  why  or  wherefore.  As  to  his  personal  tastes,  M.  Rim- 
baud informs  us  that  he  occasionally  drinks  thirty  or  forty 
tumblers  of  beer  at  a  sitting,  which  beer  cannot  be  Bass.  Painful 
memories  of  Gyp's  disagreeable  novel,  XJn  Pate,  occur  here  to 
the  vulgar  throng  of  readers.  M.  Rimbaud  possesses  "  supreme 
gifts,  of  a  character,  in  these  cowardly  days  of  internationalism, 
peculiarly  French."  It  appears  that  M.  Rimbaud  has  forsaken  the 
society  of  the  Muse  and,  we  may  add,  of  others. 

Concerning  M.  Stephane  Mallarme'  readers  of  the  old  Parnasse 
are  not  ignorant.  A  poem  by  this  author  on  the  tomb  of  Edgar 
Poe  is  quoted  with  approval.  After  reading  it  several  times,  we 
seem  dimly  to  gather  that  M.  Mallarme  is  an  admirer  of  Poe's, 
and  unfriendly  to  his  enemies.  But  the  sonnet  is  nearly  as  like 
Hittite  as  French,  and,  perhaps,  it  means  something  different.  It 
is  obvious  that  M.  Mallarme  cannot  too  assiduously  peruse  the 
advice  which  Mr.  Yellowplush  bequeathed  to  poets.  There  are 
three  other  singers  in  M.  Verlaine's  list,  all  of  them  are  uncom- 
monly absolute. 

Of  M.  Verlaine's  own  verses,  Pohnes  Saturniens  (1867)  seem 
to  be  the  earliest.  The  author  explains,  modestly,  that  persons 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  born  under  the  influence  of  Saturn 
have  a  bilious  habit,  a  restless  and  feeble  imagination,  and  no 
discourse  of  reason  worth  mentioning.  In  these  sad  circum- 
stances it  is,  perhaps,  a  pity  that  they  should  drop  into  poetry  at 
all.  The  prologue  speaks  handsomely  of  the  Ramayana,  Alcseus, 
Homer,  the  Song  of  Roland,  the  Kithare,  and  other  matters  not 
unfamiliar  to  students  of  M.  Leconte  de  ITsle.  M.  Verlaine  cele- 
brates les  Oaristys,  as  is  natural,  and  remarks  to  an  impetuous 
young  woman : — 

Mais  dans  ton  cher  coeur  d'or,  mon  enfant,  me  dis-tu, 

La  fauve  passion  va  sonnant  l'oliphant ! 

Laisse-la  trompeter  a  son  aise,  la  gueuse! 

Mets  ton  front  sur  mon  front,  et  ta  main  dans  ma  main, 

Et  fais  moi  des  serments  que  tu  rompras  demain, 

Et  pleurons  jusqu'au  jour,  6  petite  fougueuse  ! 

Perhaps  the  lady,  like  a  celebrated  heroine,  "  preferred  to  be 
loved  in  a  more  human  sort  of  way."    An  invitation  to  "  a  good 

*  Poemes  Saturniens— Fetes  Galantes — Bonheur — Les  Poetes  Maudits  

Romances  sans  Paroles — Louise  Leclerq.  Par  Paul  Verlaine.  Paris: 
Vauier.  1867-1891. 
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cry"  is  not  exhilarating.  However,  M.  Verlaine's  poems  are 
intelligible  and  harmonious  ;  and,  fortunately, as  little  "absolute" 
as  may  be.  His  Eau.r  Fortes,  dedicated  to  M.  Copptfe,  are  some- 
what like  effects  of  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit  done  into  rhyme.  We 
have  nocturnal  "  impressions,"  Gothic  towers,  spires,  gibbets, 
dead  persons,  whose  feet  are  devoured  by  wolves  while  ravens 
peck  out  their  eyne,  and  many  fine  old  properties  of  1830. 

Et  je  m'en  vais 
Au  vent  uiauvais 

Qui  m'emporte  • 
Deca,  dela, 
Pareil  k  la 

Feuille  niorte. 

La  Chanson  des  Ingenues  is  agreeable: — 

Nous  sommes  les  Ingenues 

Aux  bandeaux  plats,  a  l'oeil  bleu, 
Qui  vivons,  presque  inconnues, 

Dans  les  romaus  qu'on  lit  peu. 

Then  come  reminiscences  of  the  Mahabharata — qu'on  lit  peu,  alas  ! 
— and  a  poem  on  the  Seine — a  morne  river,  the  poet  says,  and  he 
does  not  share  M.  Anatole  France's  enthusiasm  for  the  quais.  A 
number  of  other  rivers  are  lauded,  and  then — 

Toi,  Seine,  tu  n'as  rien.    Deux  quais  et  voilik  tout, 
Deux  quais  crasseux,  semes  de  l'un  ii  l'autre  bout 
D'affrenx  bouquins,  moisis,  et  d'une  foule  insigne 
Qui  fait  dans  l'eau  des  ronds  et  qui  poche  a  la  ligne. 

This  is  carrying  pessimism  too  far,  and  M.  Verlaine  is  here  too 
Saturnian.  The  quais  are  cheery  places,  the  book-bnxes  keep 
Hope  at  the  bottom,  and  gudgeon-fishing  is  better  than  no  fish- 
ing at  all.  The  sad  banks  of  Seine  are  made  melodious  for  the 
poet  1  iy  a  hurdy-gurdy  ;  he  is  very  sensitive  to  the  pathos  of  a 
barrel-organ.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  charm — a  dusty  urban 
charm — in  the  faint  and  far-off  notes  of  these  uncultivated  in- 
struments : — 

II  biame  un  de  ees  airs,  romances  ou  polkas, 
Qu'enfants  nous  tapotions  sur  nos  barmonieas 
Et  qui  font,  lents  ou  vit's,  rejouissants  ou  tristes, 
Vibrer  l'arae  aux  proscrits,  aux  femmes,  aux  artistes. 

This  poem  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  and  readable  in  Pocmes 
Saturniens.  But  we  own  that  we  should  have  as  soon  expected  to 
see,  let  us  say,  M.  Boulmier  revived  as  M.  Yerlaine  out  of  the  dust 
of  1867;  not  that  M.  Boulmier  is  unworthy  of  revival.  But 
chance  or  fashion  makes  odd  selections. 

No  light  is  thrown  on  the  refreshed  vogue  of  M.  Verlaine  by 
Fetes  Galantes  (1867),  clever  little  pieces  after  Watteau.  There 
is  nothing  especially  worthy  of  quotation  in  this  pamphlet  of 
fifty-six  pages.  Romances  sans  Paroles  (1874)  is  a  trifle  more 
robust  and  "  important."    But  a  wilderness  of 

Je  ne  me  suis  console-, 

Bien  que  mon  cceur  s'en  soit  alle, 

Et  mon  cceur,  mon  cceur  trop  sensible 

Dit  a  mon  nine  :  Est-il  possible  ? 

would  not  make  a  poet  of  much  merit.  There  follow  some  slight 
etchings  in  verse,  from  towns  in  Belgium,  nay,  from  London 
streets,  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  Canal  in  Paddington.  The 
Seine  is  a  livelier  river.  The  stoutest  volume,  Bonheur,  is  a  neo- 
Christian  performance.  The  poet,  who  certainly,  as  far  as  we  have 
read  him,  seems  a  harmless  poet  enough,  is  converted,  and  writes 
"  Noble  Numbers  "  like  Herrick  : — 

Et  puisque  je  pardonne, 
Mon  Dieu,  pardonnez-moi, 
Ornant  Tame  enfin  bonne 
D'espe'rance  et  de  foi. 

The  poet  (in  1888)  tells  us  that  he  is  in  a  hospital — 

C'est  un  lieu  comme  un  autre,  on  en  prend  l'habitude. 

He  adds, 

Puisse  un  pretre  etre  12k,  Jesus,  quand  je  mourrai. 
All  this  is  very  familiar  in  the  history  of  French  poets. 
In  short,  unless  M.  Verlaine's  other  poems  are  very  un- 
like those  which  lie  before  us,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
whence  comes  his  present  vogue  among  the  refined.  It  is  not 
that  he  is  a  bad  poet ;  but  France  has  assuredly  many  more  as 
good  of  whom  we  hear  little  enough  in  the  conversations  of 
Culture.  There  are  such  tides  in  the  affairs  of  literary  men  ;  nor 
can  we  tell  why  they  admire  M.  Verlaine  so  much  who  know  not, 
for  example,  Glatigny.  Mystery  of  "  Booms  " !  It  is  not  as  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  written  a  letter  to  M.  Verlaine,  which  M. 
Verlaine  sent  round  to  the  Boomster  and  other  periodicals.  The 
world  has  simply  come  to  him,  for  some  unfathomable  reason ; 
for  many  such  poets — not  at  all  bad  poets — are  born  to  rhyme 
unheard  and  uninterviewed. 

The  reasons  for  his  popularity  might,  no  doubt,  be  given — 
partly  from  his  other  works.  But  the  above  account  is  submitted 
as  a  careful  "  tasting  "  by  an  impartial  taster.  Its  results  will 
not,  we  think,  be  gainsaid  by  most  omnivorous  readers  with  some 
taste. 


TALES  OF  MYSTERY.' 

"  ~D0MA-NCES>"  says  Moncada  to  young  Melmoth,  "have 
-fi-.Y    made  your  country,  sir,  familiar  with  tales  of  subter- 
ranean passages  and  supernatural  horrors."  When  Maturin  wrote 

*  Tales  of  Mystery.  Mrs.  Radcliffe — Lewis — Maturin.  Edited  by 
George  Saintsbury.   London  :  Percival  &  Co.  1891. 


this  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  that  any  of  his  readers, 
English,  French,  or  German,  should  overlook  the  allusion  to  the 
works  of  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  the  undisputed  chief  of 
the  large  and  prolific  school  of  Gothic  romancers  whose  influence 
extended  throngh  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  even  unto 
America.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  present 
generation  can  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  observation  of 
"the  appalling  Spaniard,"  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  calls  the  entertaining 
yet  prolix  Moncada.  For  some  fifty  years  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  Lewis,  and  Maturin,  the  three  writers  "  selected  "  by  Mr. 
Saintsbury  in  the  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Percival's  new  "  Pocket 
Library,"  has  lingered  but  as  a  shadowy  tradition  with  English 
readers.  Yet,  one  and  all,  they  once  enjoyed  a  prodigious  popu- 
larity in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Their  writings  were 
frequently  translated — very  "  freely  "  it  must  be  admitted — and 
provoked  countless  imitations,  most  of  which  have  long  since,  and 
deservedly,  no  doubt,  passed  into  limbo.  Even  now  in  Italy  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  is  not  forgotten,  new  versions  of  the  Sicilian  Rotnance 
and  Udolpho  having  appeared  within  the  last  ten  years.  With 
regard  to  translation,  The  Monk  and  Maturin's  tragedy  Bertram 
are  the  only  two  works  of  these  authors  that  may  be  said  to  owe 
their  foreign  renderings  to  other  than  purely  literary  merits.  In 
French,  certainly,  the  very  title  of  Lewis's  story,  in  more  than  one 
example,  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  something  less  legitimate. 
.Notoriety,  rather  than  fame,  is  the  right  word  to  use  in  this  matter. 
With  this  slight  reservation,  the  reputation  of  all  three  authors, 
great  as  it  was,  must  be  considered  as  firmly  established  by  their 
achievements,  and  in  perfect  agreement  with  their  influence  on 
English  fiction.  There  is  nothing,  in  short,  in  the  popularity  of  their 
works  that  is  in  any  sense  unaccountable.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
naturally  a  sympathetic  critic  of  this  kind  of  fiction.  It  did  not  re- 
quire, we  may  be  sure,  any  serious  importunity  on  the  part  of  Lewis 
to  induce  Scott  to  have  a  hand  in  "  Tales  of  Terror  "  ;  and  Scott 
was  the  first,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  her  great  contem- 
poraries to  acknowledge  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Peacock, 
again,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Radclifiian  romance.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  more  than  one  reader  in  ten,  at  the  present  day,  is 
fully  conscious  of  all  the  bearings  of  Miss  Austen's  pleasant 
satire  in  Northanger  Abbey,  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  cites  as 
evidence  of  the  fashionable  rage  for  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  They  must  be 
reared  in  tender  youth  in  the  atmosphere  of  Gothic  romance  who 
would  rightly  enjoy  the  delicacy  of  Miss  Austen's  humorous  pre- 
sentment. Of  course,  with  the  plague  of  imitators  a  strong 
reaction  set  in,  and  the  errors  of  those  who  exceeded  the  wor.-t 
extravagance  of  Lewis  were  most  unjustly  visited  upon  the 
blameless  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Still,  we  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  this  pocket  volume  of  selections  should  interest  and 
fascinate  many  readers — just  as  Ludovico,  in  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,  was  charmed  with  the  Prover^al  legend — "by  inven- 
tions that  captivated  the  careless  imagination  in  every  rank  of 
society  in  a  former  age." 

Mrs.  Radcliffe's  share  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  selections  amounts 
to  rather  more  than  half  the  volume  ;  Maturin's  being  equivalent 
to  one-half,  and  Lewis's  to  a  trifle  over  one-fourth  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's allotment.  These  proportions  very  accurately  correspond 
with  the  literary  position  of  each  writer  and  the  respective  merits 
of  their  works.  Mrs.  Radclifl'e  is  represented  by  extracts  from 
all  four  of  her  famous  romances ;  Lewis  by  The  Monk,  with  the 
popular  episode  of  the  "Bleeding  Nun  of  Lindenberg";  and 
Maturin  by  passages  from  Melmoth  the  Wanderer.  In  his  sketch 
of  these  authors  and  their  writings,  Mr.  Saintsbury  deals  with 
their  chief  characteristics,  the  nature  of  the  influence  they 
exercised,  and  the  common  source  of  their  inspiration  in  The  Castle 
of  Otranto.  That  Horace  Walpole  was  the  father  of  the  large 
and  by  no  means  reputable  family  of  Gothic  tales  is  incontestable, 
though  Mrs.  Radcliffe  so  far  improved  upon  her  model  as  to 
create  in  The  Romance  of  the  Forest  and  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  an  entirely  new  and  very  superior  type  of  romance. 
Miss  Clara  Reeve,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  her  best-known  story,  The 
Old  English  Baron,  expressly  claims  the  paternity,  besides  adopt- 
ing the  very  happy  description  "a  Gothic  tale,"  generally 
accepted  by  the  critics  of  the  day.  There  is  little  ground, 
we  think,  for  supposing  that  the  Germans  furnished  models. 
Lewis,  to  be  sure,  adopted  somewhat  from  them ;  but 
Maturin  owed  very  little  to  German  romance,  and  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  nothing  at  all.  It  is  not  a  little  strange,  as  Mr. 
Saintsbury  remarks,  that  "  Horace  Walpole,  who,  while  a  man  of 
great  talent,  could  hardly  be  called  by  any  one  a  man  of  genius, 
should  have  fathered  an  offspring  so  prevailing."  But  so  it  is.  Of 
the  other  examples  he  cites  of  the  class,  or  nearly  allied  to  it,  Caleb 
Williams,  St.  Leon,  and  Beckford's  Vathek,  must  be  considered 
master-works  in  romance.  Shelley's  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irryne,  of 
which  we  think  less  ill  than  Mr.  Saintsbury  does,  are  very  sincere 
Lewisian  imitations ;  the  first,  and  better  of  the  two,  being  not 
more  crude  or  extravagant  than  considerable  portions  of  The 
Monk,  and  in  its  impressive  opening  scene  scarcely  inferior  to 
Lewis  at  his  best.  There  are,  by  the  way,  one  or  two  matters 
that  appear  to  need  correction  in  the  text  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
opening  essay.  "  Novronihar  "  is,  of  course,  a  misprint  for  Beck- 
ford's  charming  creation  Nouronihar.  And  there  is  an  obvious 
slip  in  printing  the  title  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  interesting  quarto  of 
travels  as  Travels  on  the  Rhine  in  the  English  Lake  Country.  In 
this  book,  as  in  the  romances  published  subsequently  to  the  year 
1794,  the  influence  of  what  may  be  called  the  "landscape  senti- 
ment "  of  Gilpin  is  clearly  perceptible,  not  less  than  the  influence 
of  Gray  and  Rousseau — which  Mr.   Saintsbury  notes.  The 
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Christian  names  of  Maturin  would  Lave  been  better  given 
both  as  Charles  Robert  and  Robert  Charles,  instead  of  only  the 
latter.  We  believe  he  used  both.  Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  find 
The  Fatal  Revenge  printed  as  The  Fatal  Vengeance. 

Mr.  Saintsbury's  selections  from  all  three  writers  are  fairly  re- 
presentative ;  indeed,  those  from  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  Maturin  show 
a  nicety  of  judgment  which  the  most  fastidious  critic  cannot  but 
approve.  In  this  class  of  romance  Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  rightly  ad- 
judged pre-eminence.  She  was  incomparably  the  greatest  artist. 
She  is  entirely  free  from  the  defects  of  taste  and  the  childish 
excesses  of  Lewis,  and  her  method  of  narrative  never  falls  into 
the  exasperating  confusion  of  Maturin's  weltering  manner.  In 
imagination  she  was  not  inferior  to  the  latter  writer,  and  far  more 
richly  gifted  than  Lewis.  As  a  story-teller,  in  short,  she  was 
vastly  more  effective.  She  possessed,  which  they  did  not,  the 
dramatic  faculty,  as  is  convincingly  exhibited  in  The  Romance  of 
the  Forest  and  The  Italian.  The  character  of  La  Motte  in  the  one 
romance,  and  that  of  Schedoni  in  the  other,  are  original  concep- 
tions admirably  drawn,  and  most  skilfully  presented.  In  spite  of 
Miss  Austen,  we  confess  to  being  both  charmed  and  moved  by  her 
heroines  of  sensibility,  and  in  her  comic  serving  men  or  maids  dis- 
cover a  deft  mingling  of  nature  and  art.  You  will  find  nothing 
approaching  this  power  of  characterization  in  Lewis  or  Maturin. 
Mr.  Saintsbury  gives  certain  "Landscape  pieces,"  among  them 
the  celebrated  description  of  the  approach  to  Ldolpho,  that  have 
always  been  greatly  admired,  in  which  there  is  something  of 
magic  in  the  suggestion  of  the  elemental,  the  vastness,  the  pro- 
found in  nature.  Now  it  is  the  landscape  of  Claude  or  the 
Poussins,  now  that  of  Salvator  or  Ruysdael,  the  colour,  tone,  and 
atmosphere  of  which  are  harmonized  by  the  genius  of  romance. 
There  is  nothing  like  this  in  English  literature.  As  to  the  "  ex- 
plained supernatural,"  we  are  not  of  those  who  feel  disillusion  in  the 
solution  of  themysteriesof  Mrs.  Radcliffe 's  ingenious  coil  of  circum- 
stances. The  mysteries,  as  we  have  once  again  proved,  st  ill  ret  ain  their 
spell,  by  reason  of  the  admirable  art  and  persuasiveness  of  their 
invention  and  presentation.  How  tawdry  and  puerile,  for 
example,  is  the  account  of  the  sorcery  of  Matiida,  with  the 
"  blue  flames,"  and  so  forth,  in  Lewis's  romance,  compared 
with  the  "  veil "  incident  in  Udolpho,  or  the  "  Black  Pall " 
episode,  that  introduces  that  delightful  crew,  the  pirate  banditti, 
in  the  same  story.  But  Lewis  cared  nothing  for  art.  It  was  his 
to  "  pepper  higher,"  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  says.  Lewis's  powerful 
little  story  The  Anaconda  Mr.  Saintsbury  does  not  name,  nor 
does  he  mention  The  Bravo  of  Venice,  a  very  remarkable  romance, 
which,  though  translated,  or  adapted  freely  from  Zschokke's 
Abdllino,  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Lewis,  and  repeatedly 
printed  under  various  titles,  such  as  Rvgatino,  the  Bravo  of 
Venice,  Abellino,  and  The  Bravo.  Melrnoth,  the  most  celebrated 
of  Maturin's  works,  is  full  of  impressive  scenes,  such  as  that  ex- 
tracted by  Mr.  Saintsbury  as  "  The  Death  of  the  Parricide," 
though  the  story  is  "  execrably  bad  "  in  arrangement.  Yet,  with 
all  its  absurdities,  the  imagination  that  pervades  the  romance  is 
decidedly  imposing,  and  "  the  mixture  of  the  diabolic  and  the 
human  in  Melrnoth  is  most  powerfully  adumbrated,"  to  quote 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  "and  Isidora  is  really  pathetic."  The  subterranean 
escape — "  In  the  Vaults  " — is  wonderfully  impressive,  pathos  and 
terror  being  poignantly  suggested  in  the  picture  of  the  unhappy 
monk  watching  the  dying  lamp,  while  the  gloomy  vault  lowered 
over  him  "  like  the  frown  of  an  eternal  hostility."  Undoubtedly 
the  unfortunate  Maturin  was  a  writer  of  genius,  and  he  is  de- 
servedly represented  in  Tales  of  Mystery,  wherein  the  reader 
may  take  his  fill  of  horrors,  yet  fear  no  surfeit. 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON.* 

THE  silly  faddists  who  carried  the  abolition  of  the  City  coal- 
dues  should  be  forced  to  get  this  volume  by  heart.  A  tax 
which  was  imperceptible,  which  weighed  upon  nobody,  and  the 
abolition  of  which  has  relieved  nobody,  was  employed  to  pay  for 
a  number  of  the  greatest  improvements  effected  in  London  and 
its  suburbs  since  1666.  In  1702  it  paid  for  building  forty-nine 
churches  and  for  finishing  Greenwich  Hospital.  Nearly  all  the 
bridges  were  freed  from  toll  by  it.  New  streets  in  the  City,  to 
the  number  of  a  dozen  at  least,  were  built,  and  many  scores  of 
streets  and  lanes  were  widened.  Newgate  Prison  was  twice  rebuilt. 
The  Holborn  Viaduct  was  made.  The  Coal  Exchange,  Farringdon 
Market,  and  many  other  important  public  buildings  were  erected, 
all  from  the  same  imperceptible  impost.  Since  it  was  abolished 
there  has  been  no  lowering  of  the  price  of  coals — in  fact,  quite  the 
contrary.  The  only  benefit  that  has  accrued  is  that  sensible  but 
lazy  people  have  provided  for  them  another  incentive  to  do  for 
the  present  majority  of  the  County  Council  what  they  have  partly 
done  for  the  School  Board,  and  to  clear  away  every  one  who 
follows  the  French  fashion  of  yielding  to  "  inexorable  logic."  As 
Mr.  Salmon  says  (p.  71),  "Nobody  felt  the  Coal  Tax;  indeed, 
thousands  were  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  existence ;  and  its 
abandonment  is,  practically,  an  addition  to  the  rates  of 
from  3d.  to  4d  in  the  pound."  The  need  for  improvements 
is  daily  becoming  greater,  and  the  ratepayers  will  have 
to  find  the  money.  The  argument  for  abolition  was  that  the 
general  public  would  be  gainers  of  13d.  on  every  ton  of  coal.  But 
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while  coal,  with  the  tax,  was  in  June  1888  at  13s.  $d.f  in  1890  iC; 
was  175.  8d.  The  coal-owner  has  received  a  handsome  present 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayer,  and  nobody  else  is  a  bit  the 
better.  This  is  only  one  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  by  Me. 
Salmon,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion he  has  been  chiefly  concerned  in  the  day  census,  or  "  enumera- 
tion of  persons  found  to  be  residing,  occupied,  or  employed  during 
the  active  hours  of  the  day."  Lest  the  work  should  in  any  way 
interfere  or  clash  with  that  of  the  Imperial  Census,  it  was  fixed 
to  take  place  a  month  later,  and  was  accordingly  made  on  the 
4th  May.  The  returns  of  the  Imperial  Census  as  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  City  are  described  as  "  absolutely  worthless,"  so  far 
as  they  can  be  taken  to  indicate  its  commercial  importance. 
"  Indeed,  to  a  superficial  reader  these  returns  can  only  convey  the 
impression  that  the  City  is  hopelessly  on  the  wane."  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  112,063.  In  1891  it  had  declined  to  37,694. 
This  is  sufficiently  startling ;  but  all  the  more  so  when  we  find 
that  the  day  census  gives  an  enormous  increase.  In  1866,  when 
an  enumeration  during  working  hours  was  first  made,  the  day 
population  was  iound  to  exceed  170,000;  but  at  the  last  census, 
on  the  4th  May,  1891,  it  showed  the  enormous  total  of 
301,384.  The  diminution  of  the  night  population  is  attri- 
buted to  a  variety  of  different  causes  working  together.  Thus, 
there  is  a  great  and  ever-increasing  demand  for  business 
premises.  The  value  of  land  is  "abnormally  high."  Owners  cf 
City  property  are  able  to  realize  far  more  by  the  conversion  of 
buildings  into  offices  than  by  letting  them  as  dwelling-houses. 
But  a  very  important  factor  in  the  problem  is  the  incidence  of 
the  Inhabited  House  Duty.  "  If  an  owner  or  tenant  resides  in 
any  portion  of  his  building,  no  matter  how  extensive  the 
premises  may  be,  or  how  small  his  requirements  for  sleeping 
purposes,  he  renders  the  whole  building  liable."  The  Inland 
Revenue  allows  a  caretaker,  but  insists  that  the  caretaker  is  a 
person  who  may  be  described  as  "  a  menial."  This  puts  a 
premium  on  living  out  of  the  City  and  away  from  business 
premises. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  is  on  former  enumerations,  and 
examples  with  facsimiles  are  given  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
periodically  issued  by  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks.  In  1631 
the  Privy  Council,  under  some  apprehension  of  a  great  scarcity, 
asked  the  Lord  Mayor  for  an  enumeration  "  of  the  number  cf 
mouths  esteemed  to  be  in  the  City  of  London  and  the  Liberty." 
This  census  comprised  the  City  wards  and  Southwark,  and  the 
population  was  returned  at  130,280.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  in  last  year's  day  census  the  Inner  Temple  was  returned  as 
containing  982  employers  of  labour,  444  men  employed,  92  women, 
and  42  children.  In  the  Middle  Temple  the  employers  were  857, 
thfe  men  employed  374,  the  women  49,  and  the  children  26.  There 
are  no  particulars  as  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  without  the  City  boundary.  Altogether  this  is  a  useful  anl 
instructive  book. 


DE  PRINCIPIS  INSTRUCTIONS.* 

WHEN  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Rolls  edition  of  the  works 
of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  or  Gerald  de  Barri,  was  pub- 
lished in  1877,  it  announced  itself  as  the  last  of  the  series. 
Before  long,  however,  it  was  generally  understood  that  we  might 
expect  that  the  edition  would  be  completed  by  an  eighth  volume 
containing  the  De  Principis  Instructions.  This  was  good  news  ; 
for,  though  extracts  from  it  were  already  printed  in  the  Recueil 
des  Ilistoriens,  and  the  second  and  third  books,  with  some  passages 
from  the  first  book,  were  edited  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer  for 
the  "Anglia  Christiana  Society"  in  1846,  we  wanted  the  work 
in  its  entirety,  and  it  would  have  been  grievous  if  the  Rolls 
edition  had  been  left  incomplete  by  the  omission  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and  delightful  of  the  author's  treatises.  We 
have  waited  long  for  this  eighth  volume,  and  we  are  happy  to 
find  that,  now  that  it  has  at  last  reached  us,  it  is  edited  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  not  unworthy  of  its  predecessors.  The 
I,iber  de  Principis  Instructione  consists  of  three  books,  or,  as  the 
author  calls  them,  "  Distinctiones."  The  first  is  "almost  wholly 
didactic  and  academical  "  in  character,  a  moral  rather  than  a 
political  treatise.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a  statement  of  the 
nature  of  some  one  of  the  virtues  "  that  go  to  form  the  perfect 
prince,"  and  the  obligation  to  attain  it  is  enforced  by  various  ex- 
amples and  quotations.  It  is  interesting  to  compare,  or  contrast, 
this  "  Distinctio  "  with  the  famous  treatise  of  Machiavelli,  which, 
while  bearing  a  cognate  title,  and  treating  its  subject  on  a  some- 
what similar  plan,  was  evidently  written  as  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  new  system  of  political  science.  While  the  half-heathen 
Italian  of  the  Renaissance  treats  governments,  political  devices, 
and  the  duties  and  faults  of  rulers  chiefly  as  they  bear  on  the 
welfare  or  decline  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  religious 
or  moral  considerations,  the  Welsh  ecclesiastic,  writing  three 
centuries  earlier,  under  the  influence  of  a  literary  movement  of  a 
wholly  different  kind,  deals  with  the  obligations  imposed  on 
princes  by  religion  and  morality,  and  exhibits  the  rewards  which 

*  Giraldi  Cambrensis  Opera.  Vol.  VIII.  De  Principis  Instructione 
Liter.  Edited  bv  George  F.  Warner,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Assistant-Keeper  of 
Manuscripts,  British  Museum.  With  an  Index  to  Vols.  1,-IV.  and  VIII. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London  : 
printed  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  1891. 
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a  prince  will  gain  by  fulfilling  them.  This  "  Distinctio,"  then,  is  of 
little  historical  importance,  though  it  contains  some  stories  and 
notices  of  the  author's  own  time,  such  as  some  anecdotes  of 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  also  found  in  his  Gemma  Eeclesiastica, 
an  account  of  how  Robert  of  Cricklade  convicted  the  Jews 
of  leaving  out  in  their  copies  of  Josephus  the  passage  referring 
to  Christ,  the  story  of  the  disentombment  of  King  Arthur, 
also  told  in  other  words  in  the  Speculum  Ecclesice,  and  a 
notice  of  the  character  of  William,  King  of  Scots,  and  his  oppres- 
sion of  the  Scottish  Church,  which  was,  Giraldus  says,  punished 
by  the  subjection  of  his  kingdom  to  King  John  of  England.  It 
is  as  long  as  the  other  two  "  Distinctiones  "  put  together,  and 
is  stuffed  -with  quotations  from  theological  and  profane  authors. 
Nevertheless,  we  could  by  no  means  spare  it ;  for,  besides  being 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  work,  it  sets  the  "  scholarly 
side  "  of  Giraldus  in  a  strong  light,  and  is,  as  we  think,  of  some 
literary  interest.  Mr.  Warner,  the  editor  of  this  volume,  has 
taken  the  same  view,  and  being  confronted  with  the  objection 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  devote  a  large  space  in  a  volume 
of  an  historical  series  to  matter  of  another  kind,  adopted  the  per- 
fectly justifiable  expedient  of  printing  the  "Distinctio"  with  the 
Biblical  and  some  other  quotations  merely  indicated  by  references 
in  the  text. 

Mr.  Warner  gives  us,  in  his  Introduction,  an  account  of  the 
only  manuscript  of  the  De  Principis  Instructione  now  known  to 
be  extant :  it  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  is  the  work  of  a 
careless  and  ignorant  copyist  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
■century.  Obvious  errors  have  been  corrected  in  the  text,  while  a 
few  passages,  "  too  corrupt  to  be  safely  meddled  with,"  are  left 
as  they  are  written.  In  discussing  the  probable  date  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book,  he  observes  that  the  first  "  Distinctio  "  must 
have  been  issued  earlier  than  the  other  two,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  notices  concerning  John,  could  scarcely  have  been 
made  public  before  the  King's  death  in  12 17,  when  Giraldus 
was  seventy  years  of  age.  No  reason  could  have  existed  for 
.putting  oft'  the  appearance  of  the  first  "  Distinctio,"  which  was  pro- 
bably written  when  the  author  was  in  middle  life,  and  is  really  a 
work  complete  in  itself,  though  containing  a  promise  of  a  continua- 
tion. Nor  is  the  exhortation  to  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland  fatal 
to  Mr.  Warner's  theory  as  to  its  date,  for  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
the  extant  text  of  the  first  "Distinctio  "  is  that  of  a  second  edition. 
An  earlier  preface  than  that  in  the  Cottonian  Library  is  preserved 
in  the  Symbolum  Electorum  of  Giraldus,  and  is,  "  for  the  most 
part,  printed  in  this  volume  for  the  first  time,"  only  a  portion  of  it 
having  been  printed  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  his  edition  for  the  "  Anglia 
Christiana  Society,"  and  only  the  opening  words  in  his  edition  of 
the  Symbolum  in  this  series.  It  is  of  some  interest,  for  the  author 
begins  it  by  complaining  that,  after  he  had  been  induced  by  the 
compliments  and  empty  promises  of  princes  to  attach  himself  to 
the  Court — he  became  one  of  the  King's  clerks  in  11 84 — he  found 
that  he  was  neglected  on  account  of  his  Welsh  blood,  and  at  the 
end  of  about  ten  years  retired  from  Court  to  study  theology. 
This  preface  was,  no  doubt,  written  for  the  first  "  Distinctio  "  when 
it  appeared  alone ;  while  the  other  preface  was  substituted  for  it 
when  all  three  "  Distinctiones  "  appeared  together,  in  or  soon  after 
121 7,  the  first  "  Distinctio  "  being  then  more  or  less  revised.  Mr. 
Warner  states  and  combats  Mr.  Brewer's  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  author  put  forth  a  second  edition  of  the  whole  book,  and 
thinks  it  more  probable  that  "  there  were  only  two  editions  in  all," 
the  one  of  the  first  "Distinctio"  only,  the  other  comprising  "  all 
three  as  we  now  have  them." 

The  contents  of  the  second  and  third  "  Distinctiones "  are  so 
well  known  that  we  need  not  discuss  them  at  the  length  that 
their  interest  and  importance  would  otherwise  demand.  Mr. 
Warner's  Introduction  supplies  an  excellent  commentary  on 
them.  He  points  out  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  first 
"  Distinctio."  Having  expounded  the  virtues  necessary  to  a  good 
prince,  Giraldus  proceeded  to  enforce  his  doctrine,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  gratify  his  personal  resentment,  by  taking  Henry  II. 
as  an  example  of  the  punishment  consequent  on  a  prince's 
obstinate  refusal  to  obey  the  Divine  commands.  After  setting 
forth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  "  Distinctio,"  the  early 
glories  of  Henry's  reign,  he  notes  the  King's  principal  sins,  his 
immorality,  appropriately  punished  by  the  revolts  of  his  sons,  his 
oppression  of  the  Church,  and  specially  his  treatment  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  whose  murder  he  makes  the  turning-point 
in  the  King's  reign — as  indeed  it  was — and,  lastly,  Henry's  refusal 
to  go  on  the  Crusade,  the  "crowning  proof  of  his  obduracy,"  re- 
cording at  the  same  time  the  warnings  and  blessings  sent  to 
lead  him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  "  Distinctio,"  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  book,  Giraldus  describes  how  the  wrath  of  God 
pursued  the  reprobate  King  until  he  died  in  misery  and  shame. 
These  two  "Distinctiones"  contain  many  anecdotes  and  several 
sketches  of  character,  which  readers  must  accept  with  some 
reserve  ;  for  allowance  must  be  made,  not  only  for  the  writer's 
personal  feelings  and  natural  vehemence  of  temper,  but  for  the 
dramatic  plan  on  which  his  work  is  composed.  As  Mr.  Warner 
justly  observes,  his  treatment  of  Henry's  character  is  one-sided. 
We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  slight  the  historical 
importance  of  our  author's  work ;  his  latest  editor  certainly  does 
not  do  so.  Though  writing  here  as  a  hostile  pamphleteer, 
Giraldus  was  honest ;  he  had  resided  for  some  years  in  Henry's 
Court,  and  speaks  of  the  King  and  his  sons  largely  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  them,  and  partly  also,  we  cannot  doubt,  from 
information  given  him  by  men  in  high  place.  He  was  moving 
about  with  the  Court  in  1189  in  the  retinue  either  of  the  King  or 


of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  and,  as  Mr.  Warner  says,  "whether  for 
intimate  knowledge  or  dramatic  force  he  yields  to  none  of  the 
authorities  who  deal  with  the  tragic  history  of  the  closing  month 
of  Henry's  life."  This  part  of  his  work  is  carefully  compared 
here  with  the  narrative  given  in  the  newly-recovered  French 
poem,  EHistoire  de  Guillaume  le  Marechal,  which  substantially 
accords  with  it,  "  each  author  supplementing  the  other." 

Mr.  Warner  remarks  that  the  animosity  of  Giraldus  towards 
Henry  II.  extended  more  or  less  to  the  Angevin  family  generally. 
He  represents  it  as  deriving  its  origin  from  a  demon-ancestress — a 
story  to  which  Richard  I.  was  wont  to  refer — and  is  eager  to  show 
how  the  tree  proceeding  from  this  accursed  root  brought  forth 
evil  fruit.  With  Henry's  sons,  however,  he  deals  as  leniently  as 
possible  ;  for  his  sympathies  were  evidently  with  them  as  against 
their  father.  Of  the  younger  Henry,  a  worthless  and  unstable 
young  man,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise,  repeating  what  he 
had  said  of  him  in  the  Topographia  Hibernica,  and  comparing  him 
not  unfavourably  with  his  brother  Richard,  in  whose  praise  he 
also  says  many  things.  Even  of  John  he  at  one  time  had  great 
hopes ;  but  he  inserts  a  sentence  noting  that  these  hopes  had 
proved  vain.  Mr.  Brewer  held  that  this  sentence  proved  that  a 
second  edition  of  the  whole  work  had  been  issued.  Mr.  Warner, 
however,  believes  that  it  refers  to  the  time  when  the  first  edition, 
consisting  of  the  first  "  Distinctio  "  only,  had  been  issued,  and  the 
author  was  keeping  the  remainder  of  the  book  by  him,  making  inser- 
tions in  it  and  bringing  it  up  to  date.  In  two  other  passages  Giraldus 
paints  John  in  his  true  colours,  as  surpassing  the  most  vicious  in 
vice  and  the  most  tyrannical  in  tyranny.  He  continually  expresses 
admiration  for  Louis  VII.  of  France,  dilates  on  the  successes  of 
Philip  II.  and  the  victories  of  his  son  Louis,  who,  we  regret  to 
notice,  is  styled  "  the  Dauphin  "  in  the  index  to  this  volume.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  that  Mr.  Warner  is  responsible  for  this 
blunder,  and  prefer  to  set  it  down  to  the  ignorance  of  a  profes- 
sional index-maker.  In  any  case,  it  should  not  have  appeared  in 
a  volume  published  under  high  official  sanction.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  delighted  to  have  this  index ;  for,  besides  the  contents  of 
the  present  volume,  it  includes  the  contents  of  volumes  i.  to  iv.  of 
this  series,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  indexed,  while  vols.  v. 
to  vii.  have  each  an  index  of  its  own ;  it  is  well  arranged  and 
minute,  and  its  references,  as  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  are 
accurate. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. 

AP-T  and  Song,  edited  by  Robert  Bell  (Virtue  &  Co.),  is  a  book 
that  we  recall  with  pleasure  as  a  very  effective  memorial  of  a 
bygone  phase  of  English  design  and  engraving  which  many  persons, 
we  are  convinced,  will  welcome  in  its  present  handsome  form  as  a 
new  edition,  in  spite  of  the  contempt  which  many  book-illus- 
trators now  affect  for  engravings  on  steel.  A  lost  form  of  art 
has  seldom  its  defenders  among  those  who  practise  that  which 
has  supplanted  it.  Those,  however,  who  are  a  little  weary  of 
the  prevalence  of  "  process "  and  "  photographic "  engraving, 
will  turn  delighted  to  the  work  of  the  old  school,  and  find  re- 
finement and  charm  in  these  beautiful  examples  of  the  art  of 
Cousen,  Willmore,  Stocks,  Miller,  Finden,  and  others.  How 
admirably  these  engravers  rendered  the  works  of  Turner  and 
Stothard,  of  Collins  and  Singleton,  of  Roberts  and  Mr.  F. 
Goodall,  is  fully  revealed  in  this  attractive  volume.  That  gifted, 
and  now  somewhat  neglected,  artist,  John  Martin,  is  here  ex- 
hibited, in  one  aspect,  at  least,  of  his  genius,  in  some  extremely 
fine  plates  by  Cousen  and  Miller.  As  to  the  poetry  that  ac- 
companies these  steel  engravings,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  it  is  an 
excellent  selection.  Altogether,  this  is  a  gift-book  in  the  first 
rank  of  artistic  production.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  The  Riviera,  by  Dr.  Macmillan,  the 
best  of  the  numerous  descriptive  and  illustrated  books  on  the 
picturesque  coast  that  extends  from  Hyeres  to  Porto  Venere. 
The  Wariviclcshire  Avon,  illustrated  by  Alfred  Parsons,  with  notes 
by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.),  familiar 
already  to  readers  of  Harper  s  Monthly,  will  charm  a  larger  circle 
of  readers  in  its  new  and  extremely  tasteful  book-form.  Mr. 
Parsons  has  never  done  better  work  than  these  aerial  and  delicate 
landscape-pieces,  many  of  which — such  as  the  beautiful  drawing, 
"  Guy's  Cliff  Mill  "  (44) — have  been  admired  some  time  since  in 
water-colour ;  or  in  oils,  as  the  fine  study  of  elms  and  meadow, 
"NearBidford  Grange"  (80) — the  subject  of  the  noble  picture 
first  exhibited  at  the  opening  show  of  the  Institute.  In  "  Q  " 
the  artist  has  found  a  most  sympathetic  associate,  and  a  lively 
chronicler  of  a  fruitful  autumn  ramble.  The  wanderer,  sequacious 
of  the  Avon's  course,  could  not  have  a  more  pleasurable  itinerary 
than  this  volume  provides. 

Bygone  Beauties  (Leadenhall  Press)  comprises  a  gallery  of 
portraiture  after  Hoppner,  engraved  by  Charles  Wilkin,  who 
published  by  subscription  a  series  of  "  Portraits  of  Ladies  of  Rank 
and  Fashion,"  some  of  which  are  after  Hoppner,  and  others  after 
paintings  by  the  engraver.  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer,  who  supplies 
critical  and  biographical  notes  to  these  very  interesting  plates, 
does  not  over-rate  the  breadth  and  skill  of  Wilkin's  work  in  his 
well-deserved  comments  upon  the  disagreeable  mechanical  effect 
of  modern  stippled  engraving.  Hoppner  was  a  very  fashionable 
painter,  though  not  a  great  artist,  and  many  persons  will  find 
very  attractive  this  interesting  record  of  a  past  fashion  in  portraits. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane's  genius  in  decorative  design  is  happily  exhibited 
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in  Queen  Summer  (Cassell  &  Co.),  a  poem  that  is  not  lacking  m 
its  due  measure  of  the  grace  and  fancy  that  delight  us  in  the 
illustrations.  The  designs  are  notable  for  beauty  of  line  and  an 
agreeable  ingenuity  in  their  composition.  An  especially  fine 
example  is  the  winged  figure  illustrating  the  legend 

And  as  the  winds  about  tliem  played 
And  shook,  the  flowers,  or  disarrayed, 

where  the  agitation  of  flowers  and  herbage,  of  the  draped 
figure,  with  the  fans,  caught  and  tossed  by  the  breeze,  is  admir- 
ably suggested.  But  the  whole  set  of  designs  is  charming 
and  is  harmoniously  coloured.  The  new  edition  of  Lorna  Boone 
(Sampson  Low  &  "Co.),  "  with  illustrations,"  cannot  be  com- 
mended for  its  pictorial  treatment  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  popular 
romance.  The  landscape  pieces  are  engraved  in  a  very  tame 
style,  and  are  either  feeble  in  drawing  or  wildly  exaggerated  pre- 
sentations of  the  Somerset  highlands.  The  "  Dulverton,"  for  ex- 
ample, might  well  pass  for  a  "view"  on  the  Danube,  and  John 
Pddd  is  a  grotesque  figure  (p.  272)  of  monstrous  proportions,  yet 
entirely  unheroic  in  bearing.  The  Magazine  of  Art  (Cassell  & 
Co.)  is,  as  heretofore,  a  volume  that  offers  various  attractions 
both  in  the  etchings,  engravings,  and  photogravures  that  illus- 
trate contemporary  art  and  in  the  excellent  quality  of  the  literary 
contributions.  The  last  half-yearly  volume  of  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.)— "  New  Monthly"  the 
page-heading  has  it — is  in  all  ways  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  a 
deservedly  popular  periodical.  Routledge's  Book  of  the  Circus 
will  delight  other  folk  as  well  as  young  people  by  its  clever 
representation  of  the  life  of  the  circus,  the  fair,  the  menagerie, 
the  strange  races  of  giants  and  dwarfs,  clowns,  and  equilibrists, 
lion-tamers  and  performing  animals.  The  book  is  fully  illus- 
trated by  the  well-known  and  very  clev£.  drawings  of  M.  Jules 
Gamier.  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Bell  'A  Sons),  translated  by 
Caroline  Peachey,  with  capital  woodcuts  after  B.  Pedersen  and 
E.  II.  Wehnert,  is  an  excellent  version  of  some  of  the  favourite 
stories  of  the  inimitable  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  We  have 
also  received  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  illustrated  by  George  Thomas 
(Hogg)  ;  a  new  edition  of  A  Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth, 
by  Jules  Verne,  illustrated  (Griffith^  Farran,  &  Co);  new 
editions  of  Mrs.  R.  Lee's  delightful  Anecdotes  of  the  Habits  and 
Instincts  of  Animals,  and  Anecdotes  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  Broivnsmith's  Boy,  by  G.  Manville 
Fenn,  new  edition  (Blackie  &  Son) ;  and  the  new  annual  volume 
of  Good  Words  (Isbister  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Hume  Nisbet,  in  The  Jolly  Roger  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.),  has 
produced  a  romance  of  piracy  that  is  decidedly  not  of  the  ordinary 
class  of  such  work.  Sorcery  and  the  sea  are,  indeed,  deftly  com- 
bined, as  inspiring  elements,  in  The  Phantom  Ship,  yet  since 
Captain  Marryat's  impressive  story  of  Vanderdecken  and  the  fair 
Amine  these  elements  have  never  been  handled  as  in  Mr.  Nisbet's 
audacious,  and  in  some  respects  brilliant,  romance  of  Elizabethan 
times.  The  story  is  set  forth  in  a  narrative  written  by  a  young 
seaman,  Humphrey  Bolin,  addressed  to  William  Shakspeare,  in 
which  are  chronicled  the  voyage  of  a  piratical  crew  to  the  city 
and  island  of  Laverna,  their  sojourn  in  that  magnificent  yet 
haunted  land,  their  daring  enterprises  by  sea  and  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  under  their  leader,  the  king  of  Laverna,  the  mysterious 
Alsander.  There  is  a  prologue,  and  there  is  an  epilogue,  in  both 
of  which  Shakspeare  is  introduced,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  author 
to  admit  at  once  that  the  manner  of  Shakspeare's  presentation 
justifies  Mr.  Nisbet  in  declining  to  apologize  for  his  sketch 
of  the  poet.  But  it  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  supernatural 
that  the  author's  power  is  most  convincingly  proclaimed.  Sir 
John  Fenton  the  astrologer,  Penelope  the  witch,  and  their 
associates  in  the  black  art,  the  horrible  albino  Alsander,  the 
fiendish  Gabriel  Peas,  and  his  comrade  Indian  Jos,  are  all 
alike  drawn  with  much  skill  and  imaginative  power.  We 
feel,  though  we  cannot  define,  the  uncanny  fascination  that  holds 
young  Bolin,  now  under  the  magnetic  eyes  of  the  witch,  now 
under  the  spell  of  the  terrible  Alsander.  During  the  voyage, 
and  on  the  island  of  Laverna,  the  atmosphere  is  thick  with 
portents  and  magical  spells  that  excite  the  anticipation  of 
fearful  deeds  and  spectacles.  And  very  strange  things  do  occur, 
by  the  way,  and  captivate  us  by  the  vague  horror  they  suggest. 
One  of  these  strange  incidents — the  re-incarnation  scene  in  the 
crater  of  the  volcano — is  not,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
We  are  induced  to  expect  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  beautiful 
Quassata  a  new  avatar  of  the  witch  Penelope,  and  that  the 
young  black-haired  Sir  John,  who  appears  at  the  same  incanta- 
tion, is  the  old  grey-haired  wizard  with  his  youth  renewed  by 
magic.  It  is  disconcerting  to  find  that  this  cool,  bloodthirsty 
young  blade  is  the  old  witch  masquerading  as  Sir  John  Fenton, 
though  what  she  did  with  her  white  hair  is  left  entirely  in  the 
dark.  She  could  hardly  have  hidden  it  under  the  short  curly 
black  hair  of  the  young  Sir  John,  and  the  imagination  shrinks 
from  the  thought  of  a  wig,  or  dye,  or  the  base  razor's  use. 

Romance  and  travel  are  effectively  employed  in  A  Romance  of 
N'Shabe  (Chapman  &  Hall),  by  A.  A.  And  erson  and  A.  Wall,  a 
story  of  Southern  Central  Africa,  which  deals  with  the  discovery 
by  a  band  of  hunters  of  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Saabe, 
the  ancient  realm  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the  locality  of  which 
Mr.  Anderson  imagines  to  lie  between  the  Kolahari  Desert  and 
Lake  Tanganyika.  In  the  course  of  his  prolonged  African  explora- 
tion, Mr.  Anderson  came  in  contact  with  a  "  nearly  white  tribe  " 
hard  by  the  site  of  the  mystical  city  whose  wonders  he  has  pictured 
in  the  course  of  his  narrative.    There  is  much  that  is  both  in- 


genious and  plausible  in  his  contention  that  the  kingdom  of 
Sheba  was  in  Africa.  But,  better  than  any  amount  of  argument 
or  conjecture,  however  convincing,  in  a  romance  of  ancient  civili- 
zation in  Central  Africa,  is  the  persuasive  treatment  of  the 
romantic  ;  and  in  this  essential  matter  the  authors  are  "to  be 
congratulated.  The  story  of  the  adventures  of  Montford  and  his 
friends  in  Kassanji  is  admirably  told,  while  the  hunting  inci- 
dents are  as  thrilling  as  any  that  we  know  of.  An  Inca  Queen,  by 
J.  Evelyn  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  a  wild  and  wonderful  story 
of  the  adventures  of  two  boys  in  Peru.  Strange  meetings  of 
long-parted  relations  are  common  enough  in  stories  for  boys,  and 
none  more  incredible  was  ever  devised  than  the  meeting  of  Percy 
Lisle  and  his  uncle  in  Mr.  Evelyn's  tale.  The  author  is  a  trifle 
too  prodigal  in  this  particular.  Burr  Junior,  by  G.  Manville 
Fenn  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  story 
of  school-life  in  a  delightful  part  of  Sussex  that  is- 
admirably  faithful  to  nature.  Mr.  Fenn  knows  and  understands 
boys  thoroughly,  and  all  boys  will  find  the  keenest  enjoyment  in 
this  excellent  story.  Mr.  Henty's  Held  Fast  for  England  (Blackie 
&  Son)  comprises  the  adventures  of  Bob  Repton  during  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar.  Bob  has  the  best  of  luck,  and,  what  is  more, 
deserves  it.  He  has  his  share  in  the  relief  of  the  besieged  garri- 
son, when  he  successfully  conveys  a  cargo  of  lemons  and  oranges 
into  the  town  at  a  time  when  scurvy  was  prevalent  among  the 
men.  Another  capital  story  by  this  inventive  writer  is  Redskin 
and  Cowboy  (Blackie  &  Son),  which  deals  with  adventures  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  that  are  even  more  surprising  and  more 
varied.  We  have  also  received  new  editions  of  Mr.  Henry 
Collingwood's  vivacious  sea-story,  The  Rover's  Secret  (Blackie  & 
Son) ;  Perseverance  Island,  by  Douglas  Fraser  (Mackie  &  Son) ; 
Among  the  Zidus ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Hans  Sterk,  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  A.  W.  Dray  son  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  ;  Adventures  in 
Australia,  by  Mrs.  R  Lee  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  and  that  ad- 
mirable romance,  The  Aztec  Treasure  House,  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THAT  M.  Maurice  PahSologue's  book  on  Alfred  de  Vigny  (l)is„ 
not  only  as  measurable  by  inch-rules,  distinctly  "thin,"  is> 
partly,  but  not  wkolly,the  fault  of  the  writer.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
thinness  attaches  from  more  than  one  point  of  view  to  Vigny 
himself ;  though  as  a  poet  he  has  been  vastly  undervalued,  not 
merely  by  English  writers  (who,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  about  him 
but  Cinq  Mars,  and  perhaps  Chatterton),  but  even  by  French 
critics,  and  though  in  character  he  had  the  advantage  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries  of  1830.  As  a  poet,  though  he  is  not  always  of  the 
intoxicating  sort,  it  is  difficult  to  rank  Vigny  too  high.  His 
originality  in  manner  is  something  extraordinary.    He  anticipated 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset,  in  the  most  characteristic  veins  of  each, 
and  we  agree  with  M.  Paleologue  against  Sainte-Beuve  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  him  to  have  seen  Ohenier's  unpublished 
poems  when  in  his  own  early  youth  he  wrote  verse  resembling,  but 
better  than,  those  poems  themselves.  Even  in  his  somewhat  barren 
and  impotent  old  age  his  fragments,  monotonous  as  they  are,  have 
an  extraordinary  and,  in  French,  almost  unrivalled,  grandeur  of 
phrase  and  tone ;  while  Dolorida,  Le  Cor,  La  colere  de  Samson, 
to  name  only  these,  are  marvellous.    It  must  always  be  counted 
to  him  that  in  his  long  period  of  unproductiveness  he  never  was 
tempted,  as  many  others  have  been,  to  write  and  publish  bad  work 
when  he  could  not  write  good.    But  still  we  must  maintain, 
as  against  M.  Paleologue,  that  his  bulk  and  substance  are  not 
equal  to  his  height.    He  is  an  aiguille  in  the  poetic  mountain 
group — lofty,  elegant,  but  narrow.    Although  he  has  not  the 
puerility  and  the  fretfulness  of  the  Byronic  discontent,  his  is 
yet  discontent  pure  and  simple,  and  discontent   by  itself  is 
a  very  poor  and  negative  thing.    Even  his  character  seems 
to  us  smaller  than  M.  Paleologue  thinks  it.    His  biographer 
attributes  the  gloom  and  the  sterility  of  his  residence  in  the 
tour  d'ivoire  to  a  terrible  and  grand  pessimism.     With  all 
respect  to  the  author  of  more  than  one  agreeable  work  this  is 
bosh.    Alfred  de  Vigny  had  about  as  little  to  complain  of  as 
any  mortal  man.    It  is  true  that  he  died  of  the  most  terrible  of 
all  diseases,  but  it  did  not  show  itself  till  he  was  far  advanced  in 
life.    He  was  not  of  quite  such  good  noblesse  as  he  thought ;  but 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  descent  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  so  in  rank  far  above  most  of  his  literary  equals. 
He  had  with  his  poems  solid  fame,  and  at  least  two  popular 
successes  (with  Cinq  Mars  and  Chatterton),  which  were  fully  up 
to  the  merit  of  the  work.    He  had  a  competent  fortune.  He 
married  a  wife  who  was  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  affectionate,  who 
tolerated  his  little  escapades,  and  against  whom,  though  she 
was  an  Englishwoman,   no  Frenchman   has  anything  to  say 
except  that  she  was  not  very  brilliant   and  was  very  silent 
— defects  which  are  doubtfully  so  in  a  wife,  even  if  separate, 
and  which  go  far  to  neutralize  each  other  when  they  are 
together.    Yet  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life   in  a 
state  of  sulk  and  pose  which,  quiet  as  it  was,  and  therefore 
more  worthy  of  a  gentleman  than  the  ostentatious  wailing  of 
Byron  and  Chateaubriand,  was  none  the  less  pose  and  sulk.  We 
cannot  in  the  least  regret,  from  M.  Paleologue's  specimens  of 
them,  his  eighty-three  cahiers  of  private  lamentations  which  it 

(1)  Les  grands  ecrivains  frangais — Alfred  de  Vigny.  Par  Maurice 
Paleologue.    Paris :  Haehette. 
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is  said  are  doomed  to  destruction.  "  Oil  me  conduiras-tu,  passion 
des  Idees  ?  Oil  me  conduiras-tu  ?  "  is  one  6pave.  Who  did  not 
write-volumes  like  that  in  1830  ?  who  at  any  time  during  the  last 
century  has  not  written  quires  like  it,  and  then,  if  he  were  a 
■sensible  man,  blushed,  laughed,  and  burnt  them  ?  The  fact  is 
that  Vigny,  though  a  man  of  exquisite  inspiration  at  times,  was 
not  a  man  of  range,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  inspiration  was 
rather  given  to  Katzenjammer.  A  stout  human  cat  chokes  its 
jammer  down  and  puts  a  brave  face  on  it. 

Captain  Binger's  account  of  his  journey  from  the  Niger  to  the 
Ivory  Coast  (2)  will  he  read  with  advantage  by  all  interested  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  Like  nearly  all  French,  and  all  military  and 
naval  French,  travellers,  the  good  Captain  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  his  first  object  must  be  to  outwit,  and  his  second  to 
frustrate,  the  terrible  schemes  of  wicked  England.  We  should 
have  said  that  we  have  been  very,  and  perhaps  rather  unwisely, 
kind  to  French  extension  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  but  that,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  What  is  certain  is  that, 
if  ever  a  great  war  comes  between  the  countries,  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  reconstruction  of  maps  one  way  or  the  other.  Mean- 
while, we  can  read  Captain  Binger  quite  philosophically,  and 
with  every  admiration  for  his  pluck  and  intelligence.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated,  and  there  is  an  altogether  admirable  map  at  the 
■end  of  the  second  volume. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IN  his  sketches  of  the  love  affairs  of  famous  men — Unhappy 
Loves  of  Men  of  Genius  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.) — Mr. 
Thomas  Hitchcock  deals  with  a  theme  of  perennial  interest.  It 
would  be  incorrect,  of  course,  to  describe  all  the  examples  set 
forth  in  this  attractive  little  book  as  strange  stories  of  the  loves 
of  men  of  genius  that  tell  how  some  were  jilted,  some  disillu- 
sioned, some  the  victims  of  malignant  fate — all  unhappy.  A 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  reassure  the  susceptible  reader 
that  the  author  does  not  unfold  a  series  of  representations  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  universal  passion.  Gibbon  and  Mile.  Curchod  ;  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale;  Goethe  and  Charlotte  von  Stein;  Mozart 
and  Aloysia  Weber  ;  Edward  Irving  and  Miss  Jane  Baillie  Welsh  ; 
Cavour  and  the  fair  unknown — whose  correspondence  Signor 
Berti  has  printed  for  a  sentimental  world — these  are  scarcely  the 
most  distressful  illustrations  of  the  subject  that  might  be  selected 
from  history.  But  the  title  serves  well  enough  when  the 
sympathy  of  the  writer  is  agreeably  combined,  as  it  is  in  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  with  a  light  and  facile  pen.  Did  Mme.  Necker  come 
at  length  to  regard  the  excellent  Gibbon? — but  we  must  not 
pursue  the  troublesome  speculations  such  a  book  suggests.  It  is 
quite  possible,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  right  in  surmis- 
ing that  the  beautiful  Frau  von  Stein,  a  lady  of  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, and  the  mother  of  a  family,  may  have  meditated  a  flight 
into  Italy  with  Goethe.  But,  if  this  were  so,  her  timely  repent- 
ance was  extremely  fortunate  for  the  poet  and  herself.  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  well-printed  book  is  illustrated  by  portraits  after 
drawings  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Nichols,  in  most  of  which  the  original 
sources  of  the  artist's  studies  are  clearly  to  be  traced.  One  or 
two,  however,  we  are  doubtful  of.  That  of  Mozart,  for  instance, 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  curious  family  group,  "conversa- 
tion piece,"  as  it  was  once  called,  or,  rather,  "  musical  piece," 
now  at  Salzburg.  If  this  be  so,  it  has  suffered  an  undesirable 
change. 

The  centenary  of  Mozart's  death,  December  5,  1 791,  is  commemo- 
rated by  an  interesting  supplement  to  the  December  number  of 
The  Musical  Times  (Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.),  among  the  illustra- 
tions of  which  we  have  engravings  of  various  portraits  of  the 
composer,  and  a  drawing  by  Professor  Herkomer,  which  differs 
from  the  portraits  as  greatly  as  the  portraits  themselves 
vary  one  from  another.  Of  course,  these  were  painted  at  various 
periods  and  by  artists  of  various  degrees  of  capacity.  Still,  it 
would  seem  that  the  portraiture  of  Mozart  was  as  difficult  a  work 
as  that  of  Beethoven,  or  that  of  Wordsworth  which  Hazlitt 
vainly  attempted.  In  addition  to  the  "  Mozart  Family  "  by  De  la 
Croce,  already  mentioned,  The  Musical  Times  gives  the  portrait  of 
Mozart  at  six  years  of  age,  wearing  the  Court  dress  given  him  by 
Maria  Theresa  in  1762  ;  the  portrait  painted  by  Van  der  Smissen 
five  years  later ;  the  admirable  painting  by  Tischbein,  engraved 
by  Sichling,  which  has  inspired  most  of  the  idealized  portraits  of 
Mozart ;  the  interesting  sculpture  in  wood  by  Posch,  a  profile 
medallion  in  relief ;  and  the  unfinished  picture  by  Lange  painted 
a  few  months  before  the  death  of  the  composer.  From  the  col- 
lection of  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge  we  have  a  little  memorial  of  Mozart 
and  his  pupil  Attwood,  in  the  facsimile  of  a  Minuet  and  Trio,  and 
the  descriptive  articles  on  Salzburg,  the  Mozart  Museum,  and  other 
interesting  matters,  are  illustrated  by  excellent  engravings. 

There  is  a  portentous  show  of  another  Battle  of  Dorking  about 
the  opening  of  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey's  brochure,  How  England 
became  a  Republic  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith),  but  the  fear,  we  are 
relieved  to  find,  is  not  realized.  Mr.  Strachey  emphatically  dis- 
claims any  desire  to  change  the  Constitution.  He  has  merely 
exercised  his  ingenuity  in  devising  a  hypothetical  case.  His 
"Romance  of  the  Constitution"  decidedly  supposes  a  good  deal, 
even  if  it  does  not  involve  a  prodigious  straining  of  constitutional 
law.  But  given  an  Heir  Apparent  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  whose  sense  of  the  disabilities  of  his  birth  is  as 

(2)  Du  JS'iger  au  golfe  de  Guinee.  Par  le  Capitaine  Binger.  2  vols. 
Paris  :  Hachette. 


acute  as  Lord  Rosebery's,  it  is  conoeivable  that  it  might  occur  to 
this  personage,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  put  the  sceptre 
in  commission,  and  delegate  the  functions  of  the  sovereign  to 
certain  Lords  High  Commissioners.  Thus  we  should  have  a 
republic  with  the  least  possible  change  in  the  Constitution.  Such 
at  least  is  Mr.  Strachey's  conclusion. 

John  Sherman  and  Dhoya,  by  "Ganconagh"  (Fisher  Unwin), 
must  charm  all  who  appreciate  artistic  work  that  is  delicate,  un- 
obtrusive, and  intuitive.  Of  material  that  has  been  a  thousand 
times  employed  in  fiction,  and  often  grievously  marred  in  the 
using,  the  author  of  John  Sherman  has  called  forth  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth — "  Ganconagh,"  in  brief,  has  the  creative  faculty 
and  the  imagination  that  vitalizes  the  gift.  Each  of  the  four 
chief  characters  in  this  short  story  is  in  its  way  an  excellent  study 
after  nature.  Clever  as  John  Sherman  is,  cleverness  seems  almost 
an  odious  quality  to  ascribe  to  pathos  so  unassertive,  humour  so 
delicate,  and  observation  so  penetrative.  To  "  tell "  the  story 
by  way  of  abstract  or  paraphrase  would  be  an  offence  to  the 
artistic  conscience,  and  at  the  best  could  convey  little  or  nothing 
of  its  peculiar  charm.  Dhoya  is  not  a  story,  and  is  far  slighter. 
It  is  an  Irish  legend,  or  apologue,  of  the  days  when  there  were 
giants  in  the  land,  and  fairies,  and  magical  influences.  If  there 
are  any  admirers  of  Ossian  that  yet  remain  among  us,  we  would 
ask  them  to  read  Dhoya,  and  perpend  thereupon. 

Made  in  Japan,  at  Tokio,  with  its  diaphanous  pages  decorated 
with  pale  and  scattered  impressions  of  maple  leaves,  is  Mr. 
Douglas  Sladen's  metrical  romance,  Lester  the  Loyalist  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.),  a  poem  that  treats  of  the  sufferings  undergone  by 
American  loyalists  who  migrated  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada 
during  the  War  of  Independence.  We  have  before  now  recog- 
nized Mr.  Sladen's  sVjll  in  narrative  poetry,  and  in  this  new 
example,  for  which  he. claims  an  historical  basis,  he  sets  forth  his 
story  of  the  wanderings  and  fortunes  of  the  Sherwoods,  and  their 
rescue  by  the  gallant  Lester,  with  his  wonted  energy  and  viva- 
city. The  picture  of  the  destitute  family  in  the  Canadian  forest, 
threatened  by  starvation  and  tried  by  all  the  horrors  of  winter 
and  solitude,  is  strikingly  presented.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
Mr.  Sladen  was  induced  "  by  the  genius  of  Longfellow  "  to  adopt 
the  intolerable  measure  described,  by  courtesy,  as  "  English 
hexameter." 

Mr.  Joseph  Poole's  Practical  Telephone  Handbook  (Whittaker 
&  Co.),  though  in  the  main  addressed  to  all  persons  charged  with 
the  working  of  telephones,  will  be  found  both  useful  and  interest- 
ing to  persons  who  use  the  telephone,  as  Mr.  Poole's  exposition  of 
telephonic  work  and  apparatus  is  both  clear  and  comprehensive. 
Another  excellent  feature  of  this  manual  is  the  fulness  with 
which  it  is  illustrated  by  diagrams.  There  are  over  two  hundred 
of  these,  mostly  drawn  to  scale  by  the  author. 

Light,  by  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood  (Whittaker  &  Co.),  is  an 
elementary  treatise,  intended  for  young  students  unfamiliar  with 
natural  science,  and  thus  preparative  in  its  general  aim,  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  reader  being 
assumed  by  the  author.  The  book  comprises  chapters  on  Light, 
Reflection,  Refraction,  Colour,  Spectrum  Analysis,  Optics,  the 
Chemical  Effects  of  Light,  concisely  set  forth  and  clearly  illus- 
trated with  diagrams. 

Brief  Counsels  concerning  Business,  by  an  "  Old  Man  of  Busi- 
ness" (Religious  Tract  Society),  comprises  much  wholesome 
advice  expressed  in  sententious  form,  which,  if  not  always  far 
from  platitude,  is  clearly  the  fruit  of  experience,  undoubtedly 
exemplary,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  of  service  to  young  people. 

The  Imitation  of  Buddha  (Methuen)  is  a  kind  of  Buddhist  an- 
thology of  moral  precepts  or  sentiments  compiled  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Bowden,  of  English  or  French  translations  of  the  Dhammapada, 
the  Buddhist  Suttas,  and  other  "  sacred  books  of  the  East."  The 
quotations  serve  to  mark  a  calendar,  every  day  of  the  year  being 
provided  with  one  or  more  examples  of  Buddhistic  teaching.  Mr. 
Bowden  somewhat  unnecessarily  disclaims  any  hostile  or  cynical 
intention  in  the  title  or  design  of  the  book.  The  other  Imitation 
will  survive  this  one. 

Stepping-Stones  to  Socialism,  by  David  Maxwell,  C.E.  (Hull : 
Andrews  &  Co.),  is  a  sentimental  and  decidedly  inchoate  produc- 
tion. We  are  unable  to  decide,  after  a  careful  perusal,  where  or 
what  the  stepping-stones  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  title  are  by  which 
we  are  to  attain  that  promised  land,  of  which  the  author  presents 
a  "  Pisgah-top  view,"  which  we  cannot  say  inspires  us  with  his 
enthusiasm. 

From  Mr.  Henry  Frowde  we  have  received  new  editions  in 
three  sizes  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible,  printed  on  Oxford 
India  paper,  from  excellent  type,  with  indexed  atlas,  bound  in 
limp  morocco,  with  red-gold  edges.  The  combination  of  legible 
printing  with  extremely  thin  paper  renders  these  volumes  very 
light  to  hold  or  to  carry — a  convenience  of  great  importance  to  a 
large  number  of  persons. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  new  editions  of  Popular  Misconcep- 
tions about  the  First  Eleven  Chapters  of  Genesis,  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Huntingford,  D.C.L.  (Bickers) the  second  and  revised 
edition  of  The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Ireland,  by 
Edward  Hull,  M.A.,  &c,  illustrated  (Stanford)  ;  The  Working  and 
Management  of  English  Railways,  by  George  Findlay,  fourth 
edition,  enlarged  (Whittaker  &  Co.');  Noah's  Ark,  by  Phil 
Robinson  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  The  Monastery,  an  illustrated 
edition  of  Scott's  novel  (Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.);  Paul 
Nugent,  Materialist,  by  Helen  F.  Hetherington  (Gullifer)  and 
the  Rev.  H.  Darwin  Burton  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Tuileries, 
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translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin  from  the  French  of  M. 
de  Saint-Amand  (Hutchinson) ;  Railway  Abattoirs,  with  other 
Papers,  by  D.  Tallerman,  second  edition  (Dublin :  Browne  & 
Nolan  ;  London  :  Simpkin  &  Co.)  ;  The  Conditio?!  of  Labour,  "  an 
open  letter  to  Tope  Leo  XIII.,"  by  Henry  George  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.) ;  Condensed  Mechanics  for  Engineering  Students,  by 
W.  G.  Crawford  Hughes  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son) ;  No.  i  of 
Vol.  XIV.  of  The  American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore  ; 
the  tenth  edition  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Horn's  Scholar's  History  of  England 
(Heywood) ;  and  The  Last  Link,  by  Thomas  George  (Digby  & 
Long). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manages  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ADMISSION  DAILY,  INCLUDING  SATURDAY,  ONE  SHILLING. 


nPENTII  SATURDAY  CONCERT,  December  12.  Vocalist, 

Mr.  Braxton  Smith.  Pianoforte,  Mdlle.  Clotilde  Kleeberg.  The  Full  Crystal  Palace 
Orchestra.  Conductor,  Mr.  F.  II.  Cowen.  The  Programme  will  conrain  the  "Scandinavian  " 
Symphony  (Cowen ),  Concerto  lor  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  No.  1  in  C  (Beethoven),  Over- 
ture to  "  Preciosa"  (Weber),  and  "iiienzi"  (.Wagner).  Seats,  numbered,  2s.  Bd. ;  unnum- 
bered, Is. 

rrilE  VICTORIAN  ERA.— An  EXHIBITION    of  POR- 

•f-  TRATTS  and  OBJECTS  of  INTERFST.  illustrating  FIFTY  YEARS  of  HER 
MAJESTY'S  REIGN.  Patron,  H.M.  The  QUEEN.  OPEN  DAILY  from  10  to  6.  NEW 
GALLERY,  Regent  Street.  LEONARD  C.  LINDSAY,  Sec. 

WESTMINSTER   ABBEY,    by  HERBERT  RAILTON, 

'  *  and  LORD  TENNYSON'S  COUNTRY,  by  EDWARD  HULT, ;  .14  Drawings,  and 
27  others  by  Eminent  Artists,  NOW  ON  VIEW-The  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  65  New 
Bond  Street,  W. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

WITHOUT  A  MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON   LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 

81  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1806. 

Funds  in  Hand,  £4,000,000. 
Mutual  Life  Assurance, 

there  being  no  Shareholders  to  participate  in  Surplus. 

Economical  Management, 

the  Expenses  being  only  3\  per  cent,  of  the  Income. 

No  Commission  allowed  or  Agents  paid, 

the  interveation  of  a  Middleman  being  dispensed  with. 

Large  Reductions  of  Premium  yearly, 

ranging,  at  the  present  time,  from  61  per  cent,  thereof  to 
TOTAL  EXTINCTION  and  more. 


Annual  Premium  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  at  death, 

subject,  after  seven  years,  to  such  abatement  as  may  be  declared  year  by 
year  after  a  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities. 


Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable* 
for  first 
7  yeara 

40  %  thereoff 

payable 
after  7  years 

Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable  * 
for  first 
7  years 

40  %  thereoff 
payable 
after  7  years 

£  s.  d. 

£  t.  d. 

£  >.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

20 

2   9  0 

0  19  8 

45 

4    9  9 

1  15  11 

25 

2  13  6 

115 

50 

6    7  6 

2    3  0 

30 

2  19  3 

13  8 

55 

6    9  6 

2  11  10 

35 

3    7  0 

1    6  10 

60 

7  15  0 

3    2  0 

40 

3  17  0 

1  10  10 

66 

9    8  9 

3  15  6 

*  A  moiety  (if  amounting  to  £10)  of  a  Member's  premium  during  the 
first  seven  years  may  remain  as  a  loan  on  the  policy. 

j  The  Directors,  while  they  quote  a  less  reduction  than  is  now  being 
allowed,  must  not  be  understood  to  make  any  promise  as  to  future  abate- 
ment. 


THE    REMBRANDT    HEAD  GALLERY, 

5  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ROBERT  D  UNTHORNE  begs  to  announce  the  publication  of 
the  following  Etchings  and  Mezzotints : 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. ..After  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

Etched  by  Gaujkan. 

EVENING  LIGHT  Etched  by  Wilfrid  Ball. 

KITTS  HOLE  REACH   ...Etching  by  W.  L.  Wxllie,  A.R.A. 

THE  CAST  SHOE   Etching  by  R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.E.  A. 

HINGHAM,  NORFOLK  After  J.  Ckome.     Mezzotint  by 

FkANK  SHOhT. 

Which  will  be  issued  in  one  "  state  "  only,  and  printed  by  Mr.  P.  Goulding. 
CATALOGUES,  with  particulars  as  to  price  and  numbers  printed, 
■will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN. 

p  HI  LDREN'S       AID  SOCIETY. 

V>  President— LORD  ABERDAKE,  G.C.B. 

1,815  children  have  been  rescued  from  infamous  dens. 
5,000  are  in  industrial  homes,  to  which  grants  have  been  made. 
7,750  children  have  been  aided  by  the  Boys1  Beadle. 

Particulars  of  how  the  children  have  been  rescued  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  will  be  sent  on  application. 

An  Emigration  Agency,  with  a  reception  house  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  maintained  for 
the  reception  of  lads  trained  in  institutions  connected  with  the  Society.  FUNDS  are 
urgently  NEEDED. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom,  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Office,  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  ARTHUR  J.  S.  MADDISON,  Secretary. 


(  ( 


"  LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions 
Post  Free. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


G.B." 

DIABETES 

WHISKY 


48S.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE   BACK  «&  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


The  Saturday  Eeview.  [December  5, 1891. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OYAL     AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 


CIRENCESTER. 

Established  hy  Royal  Charter,  IS45,  for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  Agents,  Sur- 
veyors. Lntendins  Colonists,  ,ve.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  iu  Agriculture  aud 
Dairy  Fannin:;,  Estate  Management, Forestry,  &c.  Arc. 

For  Prospectus,  with  list  of  Professors,  particulars  ot  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion. Scholarships,  Diplomas.  \-c,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 
T1IE  SESSION  begins  on  Tuesday,  February  2, 18M.  

T"  HE   COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS, 
limited,  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk.   For  the  Training  of  Youths  for  Colonial  Life,  5ic. 
The  College  owns  and  farms  a  line  Seaside  Estate  of  1,330  acres. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director.  

DOVER    COLLEGE.  —  A    high-class    Public   School  on 
moderate  terms.   Successes  include  open  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
high  places  (directs  on  the  lifts  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

Separate  Bed-rooms, Chapel,  Library,  Laboratory,  Workshop,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Court, 
Cricket,  and  Sea-bathing. 

There  is  a  Junior  School,  with  numerous  Scholarships  in  the  school  and  at  the  Universities. 
Scholarships  of  from  £70  to  £so  awarded  in  March. 

For  Prospectus,  &c.  apply  to  Major-General  Eteson  (Bursar),  or  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A., 
Head-Master.  

BRIGHTON  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. — There  will  be 
an  EXAMINATION  for  SEVEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £.M  per  annum  on  December 
]5th  and  ICth  inst.    For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Mastku,  The  College,  Brighton  _ 

DE  N  S  T  O  N  E 
Terms,  34  Guineas.  Head-Master's  House.  43  Guineas.  Classical  and  Modern 
Sides.  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  January  29.  For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev. 
D.  Edwardes.M.A.,  Head-Master,  Denstoue  College,  TJttoxeter. 


COLLEGE. 


SHIPPING. 

PLEASURE  CRUISE 

TO  SOUTH  OF  SPAIN,  CYPRUS,  PALESTINE,  Ac. 

The  ORIENT  COMPANY  will  despatch  their  large  full-powered  STEAMSHIP, 
**  LUSITANIA,"  3.S7"  tons  register,  -t.nuo  hor>c-power,  from  London  on  February  22,  lor  a 
Cruise  of  Eight  Weeks,  visiting  Cadiz,  Tangier,  Malaga,  Nice,  Syracuse,  San  tor  in,  Cyprus, 
Bevrout  (for  Damascus),  Jaffa  (tor  Jerusalem),  Alexandria  (for  Cairo),  Malta,  Gibraltar. 

Passengers  leaving  London  as  late  as  March  6  onn,  by  travelling  overland,  overtake  the 
steamer  at  Nice.  Deck  saloon,  smoke  rooms  on  deck  and  below,  electric  lighting,  electric 
bellB,  hot  una  cold  baths,  iirst-class  Cuisine. 

The  "  CfHMBOKAZO,"  3.K17  tons  register,  will  leave  Loudon  on  March  30,  for  a  Forty- 
four  days'  Cruise  to  Sicily.  Greece,  Constantinople,  &c. 

Managers,  F.  Green  &  Co...  and  Anderson.  Anderson,  &  Co..  Fenchuroh  Avenue,  London. 
For  further  particulars  ot  above  and  later  cruises  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  or  to  West-End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Pand    0.   MAIL    STEAMERS    FROM   LONDON  TO 
•        BOMBAY,    GIBRALTAR,    MALTA.     BRINDISI,!  wppl. 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  rid  BOMBAY   fe>ery  weei, 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN,") 

AUSTRALIA,    NEW    ZEALAND,    TASMANIA,    aud  >  every  alternate  week. 

ALEXANDRIA  J 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C. ,  and  25  Cock- 
epur  Street,  Loudon,  S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  MAIL  STEAMERS 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 
the  above  Colonies,  calline  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES, SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.  STEAMERS  amone  the  LARGEST  and  FASTEST  afloat.  High-class 
Cuisine,  Electric  Lighting.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  Good  Ventilation  .aDrl  everv  comfort . 

ir       ,  .        /  F.  GREEN  &  CO.:  1  Head  Offices  : 

Managers....  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.      i  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 


HOTELS. 

EDFORD   HOTEL,   BRIGHTON.    Old  Established. 

Unequalled  in  situation.   Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms. 


B 


Sea- water  service.  Great  variety  of  excellent  wines. 


ModeratetarifF. 

GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 


TLFKACOMBE.  —  ILFBACOMBE    HOTEL.  Attractive 

Home  Winter  Resort.  First  Class  Return  Ticket  from  London  (Waterloo),  and  Seven 
days'  Board,  Room,  &c,  Five  Guineas.   Ask  for  Hotel  Tickets. 

THE  {Residential)  HOTEL  BELGRAVIA, 

VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 

This  new  ei*rht-storied  stone  edifice  is  a  "  Family  Suite"  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Palace 
Street, at  the  Uelgravian  and  quiet  end  of  Victoria  Street ;  has  south  and  wpst  aspects,  warmed 
staircases,  American  elevators,  electric  light! certified  sanitation,  ventilated  rooms,  and  every 
modern  appliance  ;  its  special  feature  (which  distinguishes  it  from  other  London  hotels)  is  its 
unmatched  family  suites  of  few  or  many  rooms,  enclosed  as  flats,  each  with  its  own  dressing- 
room,  hath-room  (fitted  with  porcelain  bath),&c.  British  servants  only.  High-class  cuisine 
and  exquisite  table  appointments.  Rooms  secured  by  telegraph.— Address,  " Belgravian, 
London,"  or  Telephone  No.  3083. 

HYDE    PARK  COURT 

RESIDENTIAL  MANSIONS, 

ALBERT  GATE,  S.W. 

(OVERLOOKING  ROTTEN  ROW  AND  HYDE  PARK.) 

This  magnificent  block  of  buildings  will  be  opened  on  the  25th  inst. 
The  whole  building  is  ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 
Xarge  Rooms  available  for  Private  Entertainments. 
Great  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  Catering  Department. 
The  Cuisine  and  Wines  will  be  of  the  first  order  and  bused  upon  Club  Prices. 
Rents  from  £110  to  £1,000  per  annum,  including  attendance  and  the  use  of  all 
the  General  Rooms. 


RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURT. 

FACING  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  AND  WHITEHALL  PLACE,  S.W. 

These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience—namelv,  hot  and  cold 
water,  electric  lifrht  and  bells,  visitors'  and  servants' lifts  in  operation  night  and  day,  and 
occupy  the  finest  position  m  London,  affording  extensive  views  of  the  river  (with  the  Surrey 
Hills  m  the  distance)  nnd  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  conveniently  and 
centrally  situate  with  respect  to  the  principal  clubs,  theatres,  (tc.  The  rooms  ure  all  finished 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  incoming  tenants,  and  the  rentals  include  all  rates,  taxes,  water  supply, 
UCbting  and  heating  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  the  services  of  all  the  porters.  The 
suites  may  he  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  Superintendent.  J.  C.  SoMMKRFlKLn, 
at  tlu- ,,11, ccon  the  premises,  or  to  llAMl'TON  &  Sons,  Estate  agents,  1  Cockspur  Street  (late 
Waterloo  House),  S.W. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  £12,000,000. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1S03.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.   Paid-up,  £300,000.    Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,600,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUN     FIRE  OFFICE. 

Founded  1710. 

THH  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1890,  £361,500,000. 


J^OYAL       EXCH  AN  G  E  ASSURANCE, 

Incorporated  A.D.  1720. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.      CLAIMS  PAID  £35,000,000. 

LIFE.    FIRE.     SEA.  ANNUITIES. 
MODERN  AND  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  ASSURANCE. 
Full  Particulars  on  application  to 
Chief  Office  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

T3IRKBE0K  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

1  f  THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  Two 
per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  calculated  on  minimum  monthly  balances,  when 
not  drawn  below  £100.  STOCK.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  Purchased  and'Sold.  SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  ot'Thrift  The  Bank  receives  small  sumson  deposit, 
and  allows  Interest  at  the  rate  of  THREE  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  each  completed  £1. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  lull  particulars,  post  free,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

ROYAL      BANK     of     QUEENSLAND,  Limited. 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL        £1,000,000.    SUBSCRIBED  DITTO  ....  £750,000. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY  OF  SHAREHOLDERS. .    4375,000.      RESERVE  FUND  AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS..   £41,000.      ASSETS  OF  BANK   £1,454,303. 

London  Agency— 1  &  2  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 
Banking  Business  with  Queensland  transacted,    Deposits  of  .£50,  and  upwards, received 
for  one  to  two  years  at  4  per  ceut.,  and  for  three  to  five  years  at  5  per  cent,  perannum. 

H.  HALL  SMITH,  Secretary. 

BANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND. — Incorporated   by   Act  of 
General  Assembly,  July  29,  1861.— Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
Head  Office— 1  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   £900,000 

Reserve  Fund  (Invested  in  Consols)....  .£'20,000 

Reserve  Liability  £1,500,000 

This  Bank  gran's?  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  agencies,  and  transacts  every  description 
of  bunking  business  connected  with  JSew  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  un  the  most  favour- 
able terms. 

The  London  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £50,  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars  of 
which,  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 

H.  B.  MACNAB,  Manager. 


^HE 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 

LIBERATOR  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

20  BUDGE  ROW,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Reserve  Fund  £90,000. 

Shares  issued  to  December  31,  1890,  receive  five  per  cent. 

Four  per  cent,  paid  on  F  Shares  (£30  each)  during  Financial  Year  of  issue.  Five  per  cent, 
after  first  year. 

Five  per  cent,  paid  on  Deposits  of  £500  and  upwards  made  for  fixed  terms. 
Deposits  ot  £5  and  upwards  at  one  month's  notice  Four  per  cent. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary.  II  TEMPLE. 

NEW  ZEALAND  LOAN  and  MERCANTILE  AGENCY 
COMPANY,  Limited. 
ESTABLISHED  1865. 

Capital  Subscribed   £4,000,000 

Capital  Paid-up   £862,767 

Reserve  Fund  aud  Undivided  Profits   318,667 

 £1,181,434 

Investments  per  Balance-sheet  at  December  31,  1890    £4,264,780 

Directors. 

H.  J.  BRISTOWE,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON.  Bart.,  Gl.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.Q.,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  E.  GORST,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  MUNDELLA,  M  P. 
Sir  GEORGE  RUSSELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 
THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  CM. G. 
Sir  EDWARD  W.  STAFFORD,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Directors  issue  Terminable  Debentures  at  par  for  £50  and  upwards,  bearing  interest  t 
4  per  cent,  for  five  or  six  years,  and  4J  per  cent,  for  seven  to  ten  years  ;  and  Four  per  Cent. 
Perpetual  Debentures  or  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  at  £!)7  per  £100. 

The  interest  is  payable  half-yearly,  on  January  1  and  July  1 ,  by  coupons  attached  to  the 
Debentures,  and  by  warrants  in  favour  of  the  registered  holders  of  the  Debenture  Stock. 

The  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock  are  limited  to,  and  are  secured  by,  the  Unpaid  Capital 
(£3,137,233  land  by  the  investments  and  general  essets  of  the  Company. 
Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 

HENRY  M.  PAUL,  Manager. 

Portland  House,  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


GRATEFUL-C03IFORTING. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of 
digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Eppshas  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.    Sold  in  packets  only,  labelled  thus— 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.   


B 


RINSMEAD  PIANOS. 

BRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 
PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  TO  H.B.H.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
18  Wigmore  Street,  W.        Lists  free. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  Broad   Sanctuary,   S.W. — 
Instituted  I719._The  House  Committee  respectfully  solicit  CONTRIBU  TIONS  in  aid 
of  the  oldest  Hospital  in  London  supported  by  voluntary  Mibt-eript  ■'•>■» .    Additional  Annual 
I  Subscriptions  are  particularly  needed.  SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary, 


THE 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  engagement  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
to  "the  Lady  May"  (as  our  better- 
tasted  ancestors  would  have  called  her  before 
the  trumpery  habit  of  Princing  and  Princessiug  was  brought 
in)  will  please  everybody  who  is  worth  pleasing.  An 
Englishman  cannot  do  better  than  marry  an  English  girl, 
which  the  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck  (new  style) 
practically  is.  And  besides,  the  Duke  had  such  extraor- 
dinary luck  in  going  abroad  for  his  mother  that  he  could 
hardly  expect  a  repetition  of  it  in  going  abroad  for  his  wife. 
Prince  George  of  Wales  (by  the  way,  his  brother's 
marriage  would  be  a  good  occasion  for  giving  him  some 
more  English  title)  is  believed  to  be  much  better.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  a  Prince,  made  pWsant  refer- 
ence to  both  these  family  matters  at  the  Civil  Service 
dinner,  on  Wednesday. 

Foreign     The  story  of  what  happened  in  Mr.  Russell 
and  Colonial  Sage's  office  at  New  York,  yesterday  week, 
Afiairs      surpasses   the   liveliest   attempts   in  fiction. 
*'  Lobster- cracking "  is  commonplace  to  it;  but  naturally  we 

cannot  tell  it  here.  On  Monday  the  news  from  China 

was  rather  better ;  and  that  from  Brazil  full  of  quiet 
comedy  of  a  very  high  order.  The  Governor  pf  Rio 
Janeiro,  we  learn,  "  regards  the  agitation  for  his  removal  as 
"  the  outcome  of  an  unseemly  intrigue  for  power."  How 
unprecedented  !    The  National  Party  in  Rio  Grande  "  wish 

"their  friends  to  be  employed."     Plow  singular!  A 

full  description  of  the  great  earthquakes  in  Japan  was 
published  on  Tuesday  morning;  when  also  arrived  news 
of  the  projected  commercial  interpretation  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which,  with  Belgium  and  Switzerland  adhering, 
will  establish,  not  exactly,  a  Zollverein,  but  an  approach 
to  one,  from  O.stend  to  Syracuse.  The  debates  on  the 
subject  in  the  Reichstag  began  on  Thursday,  when  General 

Caprivi  made  a  great  speech.  The  elect-ion  of  Mr. 

Crisp  as  Speaker  of  the  A  merican  Congress  is  to  some 

extent  a  triumph  for  the  free  silver  party.  The  new 

tobacco  monopoly  in  Persia  continues  to  give  great  dis- 
satisfaction. A  deputation  of  persons  interested  in  the 

West  Coast  of  Africa  waited  on  Lord  Knutsford  on 
Tuesday  to  remonstrate  with  the  recent  concessions  to 
the  French.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  allowed  more 
than  one  march  to  be  stolen  upon  us  in  that  quarter, 
where  the  French  are  displaying  much  more  energy  and 
ability  than  have  marked  most  of  their  recent  colonial 
transactions.  The  complicated  intermixture  of  European 
coast  possessions  makes  the  doctrine  of  Hinterland  very 
difficult  to  apply ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
policy  of  cutting  off  communications  with  the  interior  may 
in  course  of  time  make  our  coast  possessions  almost  use- 
less. The  relations  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland 

on  the  bait  and  tariff  questions  are  no  better,  indeed  rather 

worse!  -At  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  Tuesday 

Sir  E.  Braddon  attempted  a  vindication  of  Australia  from 

recent  supposed  attacks,  which  really  was  not  needed.  

The  President's  Message  to  Congress  contains  references  to 
the  Behring  Straits  affair,  to  the  dispute  with  Italy  about 
the  New  Orleans  lynchings,  and  to  that  with  Chili  about 
the  drunken  American  sailors  at  Valparaiso,  which  are 
dignified,  sensible,  and  remarkably  superior  to  the  previous 
utterances  of  Mr.  Harrison's  Foreign  Minister ;  a  further 
reference  to  the  dispute  between  England  and  Venezuela 
which  might  seem  impertinent  if  it  were  not  remembered 
that  a  President  must  brandish  the  Monroe  doctrine  now 
and  then;  and  a  very  decided  pronouncement  against  free 
■silver.  Both  the  French  Chambers  have  been  consider- 
ably occupied  with  debates  on  the  lelations  of  Church  and 
State,  during  the  week,  as  a  sequel  to  the  rather  foolish 


brag  of  the  bishops,  and  the  much  more  foolish  bishop- 

baiting    of    the    Republican    authorities.  Lieutenant 

Mansfield,  R.N.R.,  lost  his  life  in  a  balloon  accident  at 
Bombay  on  Thursday. 

The  Carmarthen  boroughs  are  in  a  dreadful 
Home  Politics,  state.    Hard  on  their  notification  to  the  Bard 

of  Hades  that  he  may  go  to  his  own  place,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  comes  the  horrid  news  that  the 
sitting  member  has  turned  Unionist — has  become,  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt  will  doubtless  say,  if  he  has  not 
forgotten  his  Anne  of  Geierstein,    "  the  Campobasso  of 

"  Carmarthen."  The  Gladstonians  in  Sussex  we're  afraid 

to  oppose  the  re-election  of  Lord  Walter  Lennox,  who  was 
consequently  returned  on  Wednesday. 

The  Gladstonians,  remembering  how  they  rode 
Rural  Reform,  into  office  on  the  agricultural  labourer  six 

years  ago,  and  then,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
forgot  all  about  him,  are  endeavouring  to  repeat  the  first 
part  of  the  proceeding,  perhaps  also  the  second.  They  had 
a  conference  on  Thur.-day,  at  which  that  noted  agriculturist, 
Dr.  Spence  Watson,  presided,  and  hard-handed,  rough- 
mannered  toilers  like  Mr.  Cyril  Flower  and  Mr.  Robert 
Spencer  acted  as  sidesmen.  Genuine  Hodges  came  forward 
and  told  as  how  their  missuses  had  bidden  them  shake  the 
hand  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  "  for  the  sake  of  me  and  the 
"  children,'  get  more  money  "to  maintain  our  household  " 
(exactly  the  words  Mrs.  Hodge  would  use),  disestablish  the 
Church,  and  so  on.  And  it  was  all  werry  capital ;  and  does 
Mr.  Schnadhorst  the  highest  credit.  Even  Sir  Augustus 
LIarris  could  not  have  done  it  much  better. 

Lord  Cross  spoke  with  more  animation  than 
Speeches,    h^s  for  some  time  been  customary  with  him,  at 

Henley,  yesterday  week,  making  timely  re- 
ference to  the  independence  of  Per.-ia,  but  keeping  a  rather 
provoking  silence  on  that  subject  of  the  Pamirs  which  we 
really  want  to  hear  about.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Hawarden, 
plumed  himself  on  having  abolished  purchase,  and  as  he 
seems  to  think,  filled  the  army  with  recruits  six  feet  hit«h, 
forty-two  inches  round  the  chest,  belonging  to  the  best 
sections  of  the  working-  and  middle-class  population,  and 
crowding  in  such  numbers  that  the  army  does  not  know 
what  to  Ho  with  them.  Nor  doubtless  would  the  contrary 
declarations  of  forty  thousand  recruiting  sergeants  convince 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  loathsome  opposite  which  is  the  real 
fact.  "  Only  destroy,  and  reconstruction  will  come  of 
"  itself"  has  been  his  unconscious  motto  now  for  some  six- 
and-twenty  years,  and  he  has  never  been  false  to  it.  Mr. 
Morley  spoke  at  Oldham  on  Saturday,  and  was  evidently 
very  cro-s  wir.h  Mr.  Chaplin  (we  doubt  even  whether,  like 
Rowena,  he  '•  forgave  him  as  a  Christian  ")  about  the  strong 
clays  of  E^sex  But  Mr.  Morley's  plea  that  he  is  no 
agriculturist  will  not  suffice.  You  are  bound  to  have  the 
science  o^'  your  subjects,  and  if  you  will  talk  about  golden 
grain  waving  in  a  place  where  golden  grain  absolutely 
declines  to  wave  at  auy  cost  consistent  with  the  fiscal  regu- 
lations you  yourself  approve  and  champion,  you  must  take 
the  coiiHeqiieuces  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Jackson  and  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  spoke  at  Leeds;  the  latter  on  Protection 
in  the  fearless  old  "Great  is  Free-trade  of  the  Mancunians" 
fashion.  Sir  John  Go  rst  spoke  at  Manchester  on  Monday 
on  the  no  v  favourite  topic  of  what  to  do  with  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  Why  not  let  him  alone?  On  Tuesday 
Mr.  Chamberlain  spike  at  Birmingham  (on  Cruelty  to 
Children),  Lord  Cadogan  at  York,  and  Mr.  Labouchere 
at  Northampton.  Mr  Labouchere  addressed  hi inselt  with 
his  UMial  f.ulrless  ta-fe  to  the  subject  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence's  eng  igemeut,  and  offered  to  take  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  "situation  "  for  100,000?.  a  year  and  find  himself 
But  England  could  not  afford  that  ;  it  would  be  cheaper 
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to  pay  Mr.  Labouchere  a  million  not  to  take  the  place, 
which,  after  all,  requires  certain  not  indistinct  qualifi- 
cations. Mr.  Goschen  spoke  elaborately  and  carefully  at 

Glasgow  on  Wednesday  on  politics  and  finance  generally ; 
what  time  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Northampton  railway  station 
was  gracefully  discussing  the  Chancellor's  one  pound  note 
scheme  as  a  "  quack  measure."  Frankly,  we  had  not 
thought  Mr.  Gladstone  had  yet  fallen  so  low.  You  may 
like  one- pound  notes,  or  you  may  not — we  prefer  sovereigns 
ourselves — but  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  first  Gladstonian,  we 
think,  who  has  dealt  with  the  proposal  otherwise  than  as 
an  honest  attempt  to  solve  a  real  difficulty.  But,  indeed, 
the  intellectual  baisse  in  that  unlucky  party  seems  to  be 
general.  On  the  same  day  we  had  Mr.  Morley  at  the 
Eighty  Club  (which  feasted  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  with  poor 
Lord  Spencer  in  his  usual  role  of  would-be  cheerful 
skeleton  at  the  feast)  asking  if  "  Gladstonian  "  is  not  as 
good  a  name  as  "  Salisburyan,"  and  others.  Alas  for  the 
blunting  of  once  keen  intelligences  I  Why  certainly,  Mr. 
Morley,  if  there  were  such  things  as  Salisburyansor  Harting- 
tonians.  But,  as  it  happens,  the  Unionist  party  follows  a 
principle  and  the  Gladstonian  party  follows  a  master.  We 
do  not  say  that  we  have  "  got  our  orders  " ;  they  do. 

A  very  acrimonious  and  rather  idle  polygonal 
Correspondence,  quarrel  arose  at  the  end  of  last  week  between 

Mr.  Brodrick,  M.P.,  the  Times,  Sir  George 
Chesney,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  and  a  few  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Under-Secretary's  remarks  at  Aldershot  on 
Thursday  week.  Why  people  cannot  keep  their  tempers  in 
such  matters,  and  why  critics  should  suppose  themselves 
sacrosanct  from  criticism,  is  more  than  a  plain  man  can 
apprehend.  The  everlasting  question  of  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion having  been  started  again,  Mr.  T.  L.  Papillon,  whose 
scholarship  few  men  are  entitled  to  question,  wrote  a  letter 
taking  the  sensible  line  that  it  is  better  to  pronounce 
Latin  as  what  is  certainly  good  English  than  to  make  shots 
which  are,  at  least  probably,  neither  English,  Latin,  nor 

anything  else  ever  spoken  by  a  human  being.  A  very 

important  letter  in  the  Times  on  Thursday  morning  called 
attention  to  a  far  graver  point  than  most  of  those  touched 
in  the  recent  army  wrangle — the  continued  and,  as  things 
stand,  hopeless  damage  done  to  the  efficiency  of  our  soldiers 
by  the  filthy  and  foolish  fanaticism  of  some  and  the  pusil- 
lanimous submission  of  other  members  of  Parliament  in  the 
matter  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Lady  Russell's  demand  for  a  separation  from 
CourtsT    ^er  hUSDand  was  refused  yesterday  week  with 

costs,  the  jury  deciding,  after  a  very  strong 
summing-up  by  the  President,  that  Lord  Russell  bad  not 
been  guilty  of  cruelty.  The  most  note  woi'thy  thing  in  the 
case — which  in  the  main  turned  out  much  less  black  than 
the  gossips  had  painted  it — was  the  utter  recklessness  and 
cruelty  of  the  imputations  upon  third  parties.  No  doubt 
women  are  better  than  men  in  some  ways ;  but  certainly 
no  man,  save  an  utter  scoundrel  or  a  perfect  fool,  could 
have  brought  himself  to  use  the  weapons  which,  ap- 
parently, seemed  quite  natural  to  a  young  lady  of  more 
than  average  intelligence,  and  apparently  not  charge- 
able  with   anything    worse    than   a    bad  temper.  

Duplany  v.  Duplany  but  feebly  comforted  those  whom  the 
speedy  termination  of  Russell  v.  Russell,  and  its  lack  of 
the  expected  revelations  of  "  horful  depravity  in  'igh  life," 

had  saddened.'  The  County  Council's  case,  wherein  that 

body — which  Mr.  Harrison  and  Lord  Monkswell  at  once 
adorn  and  adore — are  concerned  with  certain  East  End 

licenses,  has  been  heard  but  not  decided.  An  unusual 

number  of  interesting  cases  appeared  in  Wednesday's  news- 
papers. In  the  Royal  Aquarium  v.  Parkinson  (better 
known  as  the  Marionette  case),  the  sacred  right  of  County 
Councillors  to  slander  received  a  blow  from  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins,  who  gave  judgment  for  the  amount  of  the  ver- 
dict. In  the  curious  action  of  Pinnock  v.  Chapman,  a 
verdict  for  libel  was  found,  with  200I.  damages.  No 
imputation  rests  on  the  publishers  or  on  their  reader,  who 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  George  MiiREdith;  but  it 
will  probably  make  both  publishers  and  readers  more  on 
the  watch  against  the  peculiarly  offensive  habit  which  many 
writers  who  wish  to  be  novelists,  and  even  some  who  are, 
have  of  putting  real  persons  into  what  tbey  call  a 
story.  A  rule  was  obtained  in  the  Spinning  House  case, 
and  the  hearing,  which  was  fixed  for  yesterday,  may  possibly 
lead  to  some  adjustment  of  the  matter.  This,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands  at  Cambridge,  seems  to  afford  handles  to  the 
dirty  hands  of  a  combination  of  enemies  of  Universities, 
fanatics  for  the  rights  of  the  masses,  and  the  purity  gang. 


The  Court  of  Appeal,  with,  we  think,  general  approval, 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  in  the  May- 
brick  insurance  case.  It  is  well  known  that  a  man  cannot, 
or  should  not  be  able  to,  profit  by  his  own  wrongdoing ; 
but  it  is  at  least  equally  undesirable  that  he  should  be  re- 
lieved of  his  contract  obligations  in  consequence  of  the 
wrongdoing  of  somebody  else,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
innocent  third  parties.  Another  insurance  case,  turning- 
on  insurable  interest,  was  also  decided  for  the  insured, 
some  very  severe  things  being  said  by  the  Court  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Company,  and  leave  to  appeal  being  refused. 
Lastly,  the  verdicts  in  the  Chelsea  Socialists'  meeting  cases 
were  somewhat  mixed,  no  convictions  being  obtained  for 

riot,  but  some  for  unlawful  assembly  and  obstruction.  

Mr.  Crawford,  aged  nine,  and  Mr.  Shearon,  aged  eight, 
the  interesting  children  who  murdered  another  child  at 
Liverpool,  were  let  off  on  Thursday  on  the  ground  of  irre- 
sponsibility, which  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  They  could  not 
very  well  have  been  made  to  stretch  the  rope ;  but  they 
might  have  felt  its  end  with  immense  benefit. 

The  third  serious  gale  since  the  Equinox  cam© 
Miscellaneous,  on  Monday.  It  was  short,  but  very  sharp, 
and  the  Channel  packets  were  especially  mal- 
treated, the  Victoria  failing  to  get  into  Calais,  and  having 
to  return  maimed  to  Dover.  The  wind,  after  lulling  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  rose  again  on  Wednesday  night, 
and  blew  a  gale  in  the  Channel  on  Thursday;  but 
only  general  reports  of  the  results  of  this  have  been 
received.  The  Margaret  of  Marylebone  has  suc- 
cumbed to  Sir  Edward  Watkin-Faust,  and  Lord's  will 
no  longer  be  a  bulwark  against  the  addition  of  a  new, 
and  perfectly  unnecessary,  railway  terminus.  The  Club 
did  more  nobly  next  day  by  postponing  the  Australian 

invitation  to  1894  A  somewhat  important  circular  on 

the  effect  of  recent  alterations  of  the  law  in  reference  to 
penal  servitude  has  been  issued  by  the  Home  Office  to 

judges   and    persons  in  the  position  of  a  judge.  Sir 

Frederick  Leighton  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  on 
Thursday  an  elaborate  address  to  the  students  on  French 

Architecture.  The  Westminster  Play  (the  Phormio  this 

time)  had  its  first  performance  on  Thursday,  on  which  day 
a  deputation  in  favour  of  University  Extension  waited 
on  Lord  Cranbrook. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  sorry  for  His 
Obituary.     Majesty  Dom  Pedro,  sometime  Emperor  of  the 

Brazils,  but  it  is  as  impossible  wholly  to  esteem 
him.  He  played  all  his  life  long  with  Liberalism,  to  the 
extent  of  forgetting  the  very  mot  of  one  of  his  predecessors 
in  that  dangerous  game  concerning  son  metier;  his  mania 
for  rambling  about  the  world  accustomed  his  subjects  to 
do  without  him  ;  and,  when  the  fatal  moment  came,  he 
would  not  shoot.  A  king  who  won't  shoot  at  shooting- 
time  ignores  the  most  important  part  of  his  office,  and 

deserves  to  lose  it  Mr.  Stephen  Wolfe  Flanagan  was 

an  Irish  ex  judge  of  very  high  character  and  long  public 

service.  Sir  Arthur  Blyth  and  Sir  William  Macleay, 

the  former  of  whom  died  in  England,  Agent-General  for 
South  Australia,  were  both  prominent  Australian  colonists. 

 In  Mr.  Egerton  Warburton,  an  excellent  landlord, 

an  excellent  sportsman,  and  no  mean  man  of  letters,  who 
had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  yet  another  of  the 

older  race  of  Ei.glish  squires  has  dropped  off.  Lady 

Jackson  was  an  extremely  industrious  maker  of  sometimes 
prettily  illustrated  books  about  France,  Sir  A.  Ramsay  a 
distinguished  geologist,  M.  Hunfalvy  the  principal  Hun- 
garian philologer. 

Dr.  Goulburn's  Life  of  the  late  Dean  Burgon,. 
Books,  &c    a  man  of  the  most  unconquerable  idiosyncrasy 

and  of  sterling  worth  (Murray);  Mr.  Steb- 
bings's  Life  of  Ralegh  (Clarendon  Press),  and  a  one-volume 
edition  of  Mr.  Lowell's  Poems  (Macmillan),  are  the  chief 

books  of  the  week.  Cornelius's  Barber  of  Bagdad  was 

produced  with  success  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  Wednesday. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AT  GLASGOW. 

JN  the  first  of  the  series  of  excellent  speeches  delivered  by 
him  at  Glasgow  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
fixed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  on  Sir  William 
Harcourt'-  indiscreet  criticism  of  the  relations  between 
the  Conservative  party  and  their  leaders.  The  opportunity 
for  retort  was  indeed  too  tempting  to  be  missed;  and  we 
are  glad  that  in  availing  himself  of  it  Mr.  Goschen  quoted 
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once  more  that  delightful  Newcastle  delegate  whom  he  first 
introduced  to  the  public  in  his  recent  speech  at  Edinburgh, 
and  whom  we  feel  that  we  have  never  yet  properly  welcomed 
in  these  columns.  At  a  moment  when  Dr.  Spence  Watson 
was  being  "  dined  "  by  the  Eighty  Club,  and  Mr.  Morley 
was  pointing  proudly  (yet  surely  also  a  little  uneasily)  to 
their  honoured  guest,  and  exclaiming  "  Call  him — call  that 
''statesmanlike  orator  a  'wirepuller'!"  —  it  is  pleasant, 
we  say,  at  such  a  moment  to  read  once  more  the  account 
given  by  this  excellent  delegate  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
immortal  Newcastle  Conference  : — "  I  have  attended  many 
"  public  gatherings,  but  never  one  conducted  on  these 
"  autocratic  lines.  A  number  of  resolutions  drawn  up  in 
"  secret  conclave  by  the  executive  are  submitted  one  by  one 
"  to  the  assembly,  nominally  for  its  approval  and  ratifica- 
"  tion,  which  resolutions,  by  the  way,  are  carefully  kept 
"  from  every  one's  knowledge  until  the  delegates  enter  the 
"  hall,  and  then  in  each  case  the  instant  the  official  speakers 
il  have  concluded,  without  one  moment's  pause,  without 
"  even  asking  whether  any  delegate  desired  to  offer  any 
"  remarks  in  a  contrary  sense,  the  resolution  was  rushed 
"  through."  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Gladstonian  organi- 
zation, said  Sir  William  Harcourt  loftily  the  other  day, 
"  we  do  not  '  previous- question '  the  proposals  of  our 
"  leaders."  This  is  much  as  though  the  convicted  of  a 
Jedwood  jury  should  take  credit  to  himself  for  not  having 
dekyed  the  proceedings  by  frivolous  and  vexatious  de- 
murrers. It  is  clear  that  to  "  previous-question  "  anything 
in  the  Newcastle  programme  one  would  have  had  to  be 
very  "  previous  "  indeed.  The  President  of  the  Conference, 
as  we  gather  from  the  delegate,  whose  style  is  not  the  least 
fascinating  part  of  his  protest,  might  be  trusted  to  take  care 
of  that.  "  His  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  is  superb.  C'est  magnifi- 
"  que,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  gtterre."  Well,  the  delegate  has, 
at  any  rate,  exposed  the  President's  cui  bono  now,  and  that, 
too,  in  all  its  naked  deformity. 

On  the  whole,  it  occurs  to  us  as  probable  that  we  may 
not  hear  very  much  more  chaff  from  Sir  William  Harcourt 
on  the  subject  of  Conservative  dissensions.  His  usefulness 
to  his  opponents,  however,  which  is  at  all  times  consider- 
able, has  of  late  been  conspicuous.  He  has  not  only  sup- 
plied them  by  his  maladroit  merriment  aforesaid  with  the 
most  telling  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  political  attitude 
of  the  Conservative  and  Gladstonian  parties  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  former,  but  he  has  also  surpassed  all 
his  colleagues  in  the  frankness  with  which  he  has  admitted 
the  true  position  of  the  Home  Rule  question  both  in 
itself  and  in  relation  to  the  other  items  of  the  Newcastle 
programme,  in  the  counsels  of  his  party.  Mr.  Goschen 
■dealt  to  excellently  humorous  effect  with  this  point  in  the 
last  and  longest  of  his  three  speeches,  that  delivered  at  the 
meeting  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
has,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reminds  us, 
given  in  "magniloquent  and  rather  abstract  language  "  an 
exact  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  "  multifarious  " 
catalogue  of  reforms — as  he  prophetically  described  it  long 
before  the  Conference  met  at  Newcastle  — are  related  to  each 
other.  "  Home  Pule  stands  first,"  he  says,  "  but  Home 
"  Rule  has  a  reflexive  and  reciprocal  influence  on  other 
"  questions."  Mr.  Goschen's  translation  of  this— a  version 
which  will  convince  any  one  that  Latin  and  not  Saxon  is 
the  true  language  of  politics— is  "  scratch  my  back  and  I 
"  will  scratch  yours."  It  is  dreadfully  bald  and  crude,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  either  its  spirit  or  its  accuracy. 
And  its  particular  application  to  Scotland  is  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out.  If  the  Disestablisber  will  scratch  the 
back  of  the  Home  Ruler,  he  may  reckon  on  the  "  reflexive 
"  and  reciprocal "  administration  of  a  similar  counter- 
irritant  to  himself.  There  is,  however,  one  little  difficulty 
as  to  the  arrangement  in  this  case,  and  Mr.  Goschen  has 
in  his  usual  inconvenient  fashion  pointed  it  out.  The  "ca' 
"  me,  ca'  thee  "  bargain  can  hardly  be  carried  out  except  on 
the  assumption  that  Home  Rule  and  Disestablishment  can 
legitimately  be  "  run  "  together,  and  this  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
learn  with  annoyance  is  just  what  the  captious  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  denies.  "  It  will  not  do,"  he  says,  "  to  sub- 
"  mit  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church 
"  of  Scotland  as  a  side  issue  at  the  coming  contest."  But 
since  it  clearly  will  not  do  for  the  Gladstonians  to  submit  the 
question  in  any  other  way — since  the  little  game  of  reflexive- 
ness  and  reciprocity  depends  for  its  mere  possibility  on  the 
joint  submission  of  Home  Rule  and  Disestablishment,  they 
will  naturally  protest  against  Mr.  Goschen's  doctrine.  In 
which  protest,  we  regret  to  say,  they  will  be  exhibiting 
signal  disloyalty,  not  to  say  gross  disrespect,  to  their  revered 


leader,  who  was — and  of  course,  therefore,  being  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, is — a  staunch  supporter  of  it.  As  he  reminded 
Scotchmen  in  1879,  "Even  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church, 
"  which  was  far  weaker  than  that  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
"  there  was,  after  the  subject  had  been  raised  in  Parlia- 
"  ment,  a  dissolution  expressly  upon  this.  The  ver- 
"  diet  of  the  country  was  given  only  after  full  trial 
"  and  consideration,  and  this  is  what  the  Established 
"  Church  of  Scotland  fairly  and  justly  asks."  Some  people 
might  have  contended — we  can  conceive  Mr.  Gladstone 
contending  in  1879,  had  the  circumstances  differed — that 
the  dissolution  which  preceded  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  did  not  take  place  "expressly  upon  this  issue,"  but 
was  simply  the  necessary  constitutional  relegation  to  the  new 
constituencies  of  a  Parliament  which  had  lost  its  representa- 
tive character  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867. 
Seeing,  however,  that  this  was  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  view 
in  1879,  n's  character  and  antecedents  forbid  us  to  doubt 
that  it  will  continue  not  to  be  his  opinion  in  1891. 

So  wide  is  the  range  of  topics  covered  by  the  longest  of 
Mr.  Goschen's  speeches  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  noting  but  one  or  two  others.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  took  a  good  deal — but  not,  we  are  afraid, 
at  all  a  superfluous  amount  -  of  trouble  to  expose  that  un- 
scrupulous exploitation  of  popular  ignorance  of  what  Glad- 
stonians call  criticism  of  finance.  Dr.  Cameron  is  not  a 
very  important  member  of  the  Gladstonian  party;  but  he 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  typical  one,  and  what  a  man  like 
Dr.  Cameron  finds  it  in  him  to  say  about  Mr.  Goschen's 
Conversion  scheme  is,  we  may  be  certain,  the  kind  of  stuff 
which  is  talked  to  those  whom  it  is  likely  to  deceive  by 
dozens  and  scores  of  his  political  friends.  They  are  not 
always  so  unlucky  as  this  particular  "smasher"  in  having 
their  counterfeit  coin  so  promptly  nailed  to  the  counter; 
and  few  of  them  possibly  go  about  the  business  in  quite  so 
audacious  a  way.  But  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
when  they  find  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  un- 
educated, or  even  merely  to  the  puzzle-headed,  elector 
about  the  Conversion  scheme  without  the  fear  of  the 
newspaper  reporter  before  their  eyes,  they  tell  them,  as 
Dr.  Cameron  told  them,  that  that  measure  is  the  mere 
iniquity  of  "  a  greedy  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
"  has  robbed  the  widow  and  the  orphan  "  of  a  portion  of 
the  scanty  interest  on  their  modest  investments  because 
they  have  no  votes.  Considered  as  a  combination  of  the 
blankly  mendacious  with  the  fraudulently  misleading  this 
statement  is  worthy — and  we  can  give  it  no  higher  praise — - 
of  a  place  in  the  Financial  Reform  Almanac.  One  knows 
not  whether  most  to  admire  the  imputation  of  greed 
to  a  financier  whose  sole  and  successfully  accomplished 
object  has  been  to  save  the  taxpayers  of  the  country — 
among  whom  widows  and  orphans  are,  we  presume,  in- 
cluded— a  large  annual  sum  in  interest  on  the  National 
Debt,  or  the  suggestion  that  between  five  or  six  hundred 
millions  of  Consols  affected  by  the  Conversion  scheme 
were  all  held  by  persons  "  who  had  no  votes."  It 
matters  little  that  certain  of  the  Opposition  leaders 
are  willing  to  give,  or  are  ashamed  not  to  give,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fair  credit  for  the  services 
which  he  has  been  able  to  render  to  the  national  finance. 
Though  when  Mr.  Goschen  included  their  commander-in- 
chief  in  this  generous  acknowledgment,  he  was  unaware 
that  Mr  Gladstone,  affected  perhaps  by  the  atmosjffiere  of 
Northampton  and  the  urbane  presence  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
had  just  described  the  proposal  for  strengthening  the 
metallic  reserve  as  a  "  quack  scheme."  For  on  financial  as 
on  agricultural  matters,  the  Gladstonians  employ  two  styles 
of  address — one  which  maintains  some  decency  of  outward 
respect  for  facts  and  fairness,  and  is  reserved  for  the  educated 
public,  and  another  which  is  intended  for  the  ears  of  the 
ignorant,  and  casts  all  such  consideration  to  the  winds. 


LIGHT  SENTENCES. 

MR.  HOPWOOD,  Q.C.,  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool, 
during  his  five  years  and  a  half  of  judicial  office  has 
set  himself  to  reduce  the  severity  of  sentences,  and  to  try 
whether  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  will  not  be  equally 
deterrent  besides  being  more  reformatory.  A  good  many 
complaints  have  been  made  of  Mr.  Hopwood's  undue 
lenity,  and  being  a  human  as  well  as  a  humane  Recorder 
he  has  probably  erred.  But  the  general  results  have  been 
satisfactory,  and  his  own  vindication  of  himself  published 
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in  Tuesday's  papers  appears  to  be  complete.     The  corre- 
spondent to  whom  Mr.  Hopwood  wrote  this  very  cogent 
and  exhaustive  reply  had  cited  the  heavy  calendar  at  the 
present  Liverpool  Assizes  as  proof  that  Mr.  Hopwood's 
method  was  a  failure.    Now,  as  Lord  Palmerston  once 
said,  there  is  nothing  so  delusive  as  facts,  except  figures. 
A  hundred   prisoners,  though   a  large  number,  is  un- 
happily not  rare  at  Liverpool.     But  at  the  Liverpool 
Assizes,  as  Mr.  Hopwood's  correspondent  might  have  re- 
membered, prisoners  are  arraigned  from  all  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire,   including   such    populous  towns  as  Blackburn, 
Preston,  and  Oldham.    Even  from  Manchester  come  those 
cases  where  the  committal  has  been  subsequent  to  the 
holding  of  the  Manchester  Assizes.    These  considerations 
reduce  the  indigenous  criminals  of   Liverpool  to  thirty 
or   forty  amonj;    a   population    which   exceeds    half  a 
million.     But  Mr.  Hopwood  has  a  better  answer  than 
that,  and  he  has  given  it  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
at  the  Liverpool  Sessions.    "  Never,"  says  the  Chief  Con- 
stable, from  whom  Mr.  Hopwood  quotes,  "  never,  since 
"  the  first  publication  of  returns  of  crime  in  Liverpool, 
"  have  the  statistics  disclosed  so  small  an  amount  of  cr  ime, 
"  or  so  large  a  success  in  making  criminals  amenable  to 
"  justice,  as  those  for  the  year  ended  September  29,  1891." 
Inasmuch  as  returns  of  this  kind  were  first  compiled  at 
Liverpool  in  1857,  the  force  and  significance  of  this  diminu- 
tion can  hardly  be  exaggerated.    Nor  are  the  details  less 
encouraging  than  the  total  effect.    "  Each  class  of  crime 
"  shares  in  the  general  improvement."    Burglary,  house- 
breaking, and   serious  crimes  of  violence  have  all  been 
sensibly  reduced  since  Mr.  Hopwood  became  Recorder. 
The  Chief  Constable  thus  prominently  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Hopwood  is  not  an  unduly  favourable  witness.   He  regards 
Mr.  Hopwood  as  too  mild,  which  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising when  we  reflect  that  the  Recorder  has  lowered  the 
previous  rate  of  punishment  by  no  less  than  two-thirds, 
thus  remitting  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  of  imprison- 
ment.   A  shorter  period  is  said  to  have  been  held  by 
Bishop  Wilberforce  as  virtually  equivalent  to  eternity, 
and  as  therefore  complying  with  the  standard  of  orthodox 
belief. 

Of  course,  all  advocates  of  light  sentences,  or  of  any  other 
practical  change,  must  be  prepared  for  the  argument  that 
sequence  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  is  a  familiar  formula  with 
many  people  who  know  little  Latin  and  less  logic.  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor  and  other  opponents  of  the  lash  are  always 
ready  to  explain  that  the  disappearance  of  garotting  im- 
mediately after  the  introduction  of  flogging  was  only  an 
accident.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
and  the  vulgar  are  of  opinion  that  the  cat  was  as  much  the 
death  of  garotting  as  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  was  the 
mother  of  her  son.  Mr.  Hopwood  is  not  the  only  civilizing 
agency  in  Liverpool.  There  are  clergymen  and  there  are 
schools.  What  Mr.  Hopwood  is  entitled  to  say  is  that  the 
consequences  predicted  by  antagonists  of  his  system  have 
not  followed  it,  but  that  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
followed  by  a  steady  and  substantial  decrease  of  crime.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  axiom  as  true  as  old  that  certainty  of  con- 
viction and  not  severity  of  punishment  keeps  people  from 
breaking  the  law.  The  vast  majority  of  offences  would  never 
have  been  perpetrated  if  the  offender  had  been  perfectly  sure 
that  he  would  undergo  six  months'  hard  labour.  To 
this  rule  there  are,  no  doubt,  specific  and  conspicuous 
exceptions,  especially  where  personal  vengeance  is  the 
motive  of  the  culprit.  But  a  Recorder  seldom  has  to  do 
with  these,  or  with  those  skilful  and  deliberate  frauds  by 
men  in  a  fiduciary  position  which  require  exemplary  treat- 
ment. Unfortunately  no  uniform  principle  of  punishment 
can  be  established  under  the  present  forms  of  judicial 
administration.  An  instance  in  point  suggests  itself  imme- 
diately. Mr.  West,  the  Recorder  of  Manchester,  disagrees 
entirely  with  Mr.  Hopwood,  and  acts  on  exactly  the  con- 
tradictory hypothesis  to  his.  Neither  functionary  having 
any  control  over  the  other,  and  both  being  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  interference  from  outside,  it  results  that  if  a 
man  steals  a  handkerchief  in  Liverpool  he  may  get  a  week  ; 
whereas  if  he  abstracts  the  same  article  of  luxury  in  Man- 
chester he  may  be  withdrawn  from  society  for  three 
months.  The  opinion  of  the  best  and  ablest  judges  agrees 
rather  with  Mr.  Hopwood  than  with  Mr.  West.  But  all 
the  judges  in  England  cannot  limit  Mr.  West's  discretion 
or  inculcate  Mr.  Hopwood's  example.  The  taxpayer  will 
easily  perceive  that,  if  the  two  modes  are  even  equally 
efficacious,  the  cheaper  is  to  be  preferred. 


ARMY  MATTERS. 

THE  end  of  all  the  storming  about  the  War  Office  and' 
the  Home  Army  may  possibly  have  reminded  others 
than  ourselves  of  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims.  Never  have 
there  been  heard  more  terrible  curses,  but  at  the  end  of  it 
all  "  nobody  seems  one  penny  the  worse."  It  is  all  ending 
in  mere  personal  wrangles  between  correspondents  known 
and  anonymous  as  to  their  respective  accuracy,  and  arro- 
gance. The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  been 
singled  out  as  the  exemplar  of  this  favourite  official  sin. 
Some  day  we  hope  an  ingenious  person  will  be  found  to 
coin  a  much  needed  word  out  of  the  Norman  name  of  a 
famous  college  in  the  University  of  Oxbridge.  It  will 
exactly  define  a  certain  recognizable  but  not  yet  classified 
faculty  for  filling  places  of  dignity  and  emolument  with  a 
convinced  air  of  superiority  to  your  fellow-man.  When  we 
have  it,  we  may  find  it  convenient  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Brodrick.  But  as  for  arrogance,  if  it  comes  to  that,  it  will 
be  a  measuring  cast  between  him  and  his  critics.  It  is 
amusing,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  to 
see  with  what  absolute  conviction  all  these  eminent  persons, 
official  or  not,  believe  that  their  accuracy  and  their  per- 
sonal dignity  are  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
and  how  briskly  they  pelt  one  another  with  hard  words. 
Young  civilian  with  cock  and  bull  stories  shouts  Saunders  ; 
high  and  mighty  Under-Secretary  screams  Donald  ;  half- 
pay  officer  who  has  not  deserved  a  pension,  accident  of 
politics,  &c,  &c,  &c. — these  are  compliments  which  are 
flying  about  on  every  side.  In  the  meantime  we  do  not 
care  a  jot  whether  all  this  Billingsgate  and  water  is  well 
applied  or  the  reverse.  What  we  do  note  is  that  the 
condition  of  the  British  army  seems  to  be  in  considerable 
danger  of  being  utterly  overlooked,  while  its  rulers  and  its 
would-be  reformers  are  bickering.  Yet  the  British  army- 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  youth  and  credulity  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster,  or  the  jennysquaw  notable  in  Mr.  Brod- 
rick's  manners.  Let  all  the  abuse  be  taken  to  be  accurate, 
and  then  the  way  will  be  cleared  to  the  consideration  of 
matters  of  some  real  pith  and  moment. 

One  thing  and  one  only  has  been  allowed  on  all  sides  in 
this  dispute,  and  it  is  that  there  has  been  a  marked  fall- 
ing off  in  the  quality  of  the  recruits  within  the  last  few 
years,  which  of  course  entails  a  proportionate  loss  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  army.  A  weaker  and  smaller  class 
of  recruits  means  in  time  correspondingly  little  and 
feeble  men.  That  this  is  an  evil  no  human  being  in 
his  senses  can  deny,  and  it  is  an  equally  self-evident  pro- 
position that  if  it  can  be  corrected  a  great  deal  will  be  done 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  army.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  this  complaint.  It  represents  a  state  of  things  which 
has  existed  for  some  years  and  has  grown  worse.  That 
there  has  been  exaggeration  is  probable  enough.  There 
generally  is  when  correspondents  beat  the  tom-tom  in  the 
Times.  The  youth  of  our  recruits  is  no  new  thing.  They 
always  were  caught  young ;  and  the  foolish  talk  which 
may  occasionally  be  heard  about  the  great  size  and  strength 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  Wars  only  proves, 
how  little  is  really  known  about  the  history  of  our  army. 
Readers  who  do  not  care  to  go  to  drier  authorities  may 
learn  from  that  most  entertaining  work,  the  Autobiography 
of  John  Shipp,  that  four  regiments  of  actual  boys,  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen,  were  raised  in  the  workhouses  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  They  were  sent  on  garrison  duty 
to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  drafted  for  service  in  Africa 
and  India  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  But  it  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved that  such  things  could  be  done  now  j  and,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  next  great  war  will  be  so 
brief  as  the  last  three  have  been,  it  is  unlikely  that  four  or 
five  years  will  again  be  given  us  in  which  to  form  a  solid 
army  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  Neither  do  we  see 
much  probability  that  we  could  again  have  recourse 
to  the  indirect,  but  by  no  means  ineffectual,  conscription 
which  formed  that  great  force  of  regulars  and  embodied 
Militia  from  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  choice  little 
army  in  the  Peninsula  was  creamed.  It  is,  therefore,  all 
the  more  necessary  to  look  to  the  quality  of  our  army  in 
peace.  That  there  has  been  a  falling  off  is  allowed  even  by 
official  apologists,  and  the  evil  being  obvious  and  undeniable 
it  ought  to  be  the  first  to  be  dealt  with.  We  hold,  and  we 
alway  s  have  held,  that  there  is  no  mystery  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  remedy.  An  army  which  is  recruited  by  voluntary 
enlistment  must  be  made  attractive  to  volunteers.  The 
pay  and  the  conditions  of  the  service  must  be  improved  1 
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•whenever  it  is  certain  that  they  have  ceased  to  tempt  such 
men  as  we  should  prefer  to  obtain.  At  the  present  moment 
it  is  especially  desirable  to  insist  on  this  point,  for  there  is 
a  visible  inclination  to  burk  it.  Why  it  should  be  burked 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  guessing.  It  is  an  unpleasant  thing 
to  come  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  demand  for  a 
large  addition  to  the  permanent  charge  of  the  army. 
Particularly  is  it  a  disagreeable  thing  to  do  when  a  General 
Election  is  close  ahead,  and  there  is  an  opposition  which 
will  grasp  any  means  of  injuring  ministers.  The  unpleasant- 
ness of  the  task  is  as  keenly  felt  in  some  unofficial  quarters 
as  it  well  can  be  by  the  Cabinet.  So  when  it  is  at  once 
desirable  to  show  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  army, 
and  to  avoid  incurring  unpopularity  by  demands  for  money, 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  argue  that,  if  only  the  War 
Office  could  be  reorganized,  and  responsibility  (blessed 
word !)  put  on  the  right  shoulders,  we  could  get  a  much 
better  article  for  the  same  Budget.  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
natural,  but  none  the  less  au  utter,  delusion.  If  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  strong  self-interest  of 
Cabinets,  and  the  labours  of  successive  Commissions,  have 
not  been  effectual  yet  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  the  army,  no 
new  change  will  do  it.  This  is  a  rich  country,  which  buys 
service ;  and  it  will  never  keep  its  army  up  as  cheaply  as 
the  poorer  nations  of  the  Continent  which  compel  the 
service  of  their  soldiers.  The  belief  that  a  more  intelligent 
proportioning  of  responsibility  will  give  us  an  army  formed 
of  sound  material  is  on  all-fours  with  the  Gladstonian 
assumption  that  the  joy  of  sitting  on  Parish  Councils  will 
induce  the  agricultural  labourer  who  is  discontented  with 
his  lot  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  will  enable  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  minute  patch  of  ground  to  sell  its  produce  at  a 
remunerative  price  in  spite  of  American  competition.  It  is 
very  probably  true  that  there  are  more  clerks  than  enough 
at  the  War  Office — more  scribbling  and  talking  than  is  neces- 
sary— and  that  the  different  departments  are  occasionally  in 
one  another's  way.  But  the  man  who  can  believe  that  if  all 
this  were  put  right,  stout  young  men  who  see  a  fair  chance 
of  earning  twenty  shillings  a  week  as  labourers  will  enlist  for 
such  pay  and  allowances  as  the  army  offers,  is  capable  of 
trusting  to  the  permanence  of  guarantees  in  an  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill.  He  must  be  besotted  by  words.  The 
man  who  thinks  of  entering  the  army  knows,  and  cares 
nothing  about  responsibility  at  the  War  Office.  He  is 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 
chief  of  the  staff.  If  he  thinks  at  all  it  is  of  his  pay  and 
allowances.  Manifestly  the  right  sort  of  man  does  not  think 
sufficiently  well  of  them  as  they  are  to  enlist  in  adequate 
numbers.  Unless  we  can  persuade  him  to  come  in  the  War 
Office  may  be  reorganized  into  perfection,  but  it  will 
administer  an  army  of  inferior  quality.  For  ourselves,  we 
should,  if  compelled  to  make  the  choice,  prefer  a  less  ideal 
War  Office,  and  more  solid  regiments. 

It  is  not  only  the  pay  but  the  other  terms  of  the  service 
which  must  be  improved  if  the  army  is  to  be  made  more 
efficient.  The  view  expressed  by  Colonel  Aubrey  Maude  is 
an  extreme  one,  and  not  to  be  accepted  save  with  many 
reservations.  It  is  impossible  to  make  military  service  volun- 
tary to  the  extent  of  allowing  men  to  leave  whenever  they 
please.  Indeed,  Colonel  Maude  confesses  as  much  when 
he  says  that  there  "  is  a  vast  difference  between  giving 
"  individual  men  permission  to  quit,  on  proper  notice  being 
"  given,  and  permitting  a  resignation  en  masse."  But  it  is 
a  very  probable  opinion  that  we  might  advantageously 
make  the  terms  of  engagement  more  elastic  than  they  are. 
By  allowing  men  to  engage  for  periods  ranging  from  three 
to  twenty-one  years,  with  the  right  to  re-enlist  up  to  the 
last-named  term,  if  the  Colonel  thought  them  worth 
keeping,  it  might  be  possible  both  to  feed  the  Reserve 
and  to  retain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  seasoned 
men  in  the  ranks.  The  "  deferred  pay  "  sugar-plum, 
which  never  was  fit  for  any  place  but  the  nursery,  and 
has  now  been  proved  mischievous,  might  be  abolished. 
With  better  pay  and  a  wide  choice  of  length  of  service 
there  would  be  some  solid  hope  of  securing  satisfactory 
recruits,  and  if  the  quality  was  good  we  could  afford 
to  take  them  young.  Those  who  did  not  take  kindly  to 
m  soldiering  could  pass  at  the  end  of  three  years  into  the 
Reserve.  Those  who  did  could  remain  and  supply  us  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  seasoned  professional  soldiers  who 
have  been  the  nerve  of  the  army  at  all  times  and, are  indis- 
pensable to  a  force  which  has  to  be  continually  on  active 
service  in  small  bodies  and  in  every  variety  of  climate.  If 
this  resource  fails  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  will 
have  broken  down  altogether.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  tried. 


To  suppose  that  an  equivalent  can  be  found  in  mere  official 
readjustments  is  the  midsummer  madness  of  people  who, 
at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  believe  in  paper  as  profoundly 
as  a  bureaucrat. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

THERE  are  very  few  incidents  in  the  sordid  and  dis- 
gusting case  of  Russell  v.  Russell  which  the  world, 
or  at  least  the  decent  and  respectable  portion  of  it,  has  not 
willingly  let  die.  That  the  grandson  of  a  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  bearer  of  a  historic  name,  should  have  cleared1 
his  character  from  odious  aspersions  is  satisfactory.  That 
a  young  lady  should  have  been  capable,  even  under  malign 
influence,  of  making  such  aspersions  without  a  shred 
of  fact  to  justify  them,  is  melancholy  and  discreditable. 
It  is  quite  impossible  after  the  trial  to  believe  any  con- 
tested part  of  Lady  Russell's  evidence,  or  to  assume  a 
single  charge  against  her  husband  which  he  did  not  admit 
himself.  It  is  scandalous  and  lamentable  that  such  a 
squabble  should  have  been  brought  into  Court  at  all,  and 
that  revolting  issues  should  have  been  raised  for  no  con- 
ceivable purpose  except  revenge,  or  the  modification  of  a 
marriage  settlement.  Lord  Russell  had  no  choice.  If  he 
had  not  defended  the  action,  he  would  have  been  marked  for 
ever  by  hideous  suspicions,  and  diabolical  rumours  would 
have  gone  uncontradicted  until  they  met  with  acceptance. 
But  what  permanently  interests  the  public  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  case  for  the  petitioner  was  conducted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Solicitor-General.  We  are  all  to  some  extent 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Bar,  and  of  the  notions  of  honour 
which  prevail  among  its  members.  Even  men  who  can- 
not imagine  themselves  quarrelling  with  their  wives  and 
mothers-in-law,  or  who  have  none  to  quarrel  with,  may 
at  any  moment  become  involved  in  litigation,  not  of  their 
own  seeking,  and  have  to  enter  the  witness-box,  or  allow 
judgment  to  go  by  default.  The  right  of  cross-examination 
is  technically  almost  unlimited,  since  the  most  distant 
scandals  or  the  most  private  delinquencies  may  "  go  to  the 
"  credit "  of  the  witness..  Some  protection  is  supposed  to 
be  afforded  by  the  power  of  the  Bench.  But  a  judge  is 
often  helpless.  He  does  not  know  what  is  in  counsel's 
brief,  and  the  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
Bench  and  Bar  are  sometimes  reversed.  In  this  case  the 
petitioner  asked,  not  for  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  but 
merely  for  a  judicial  separation,  and  the  charge  was 
cruelty,  not  adultery.  Lady  Russell  had  an  absolute  legal 
right,  as  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Jackson  v. 
Jackson,  to  leave  her  husband,  and  live  apart  from  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  was  no  doubt  entitled  to  apply  for 
a  separation,  and  if  she  had  made  out  the  cruelty  alleged, 
she  would  have  had  a  claim  for  the  revision  of  the  settle- 
ment in  her  favour.  But  cruelty  was  the  sole  ground  of 
her  complaint  from  first  to  last,  and  no  other  matrimonial 
offence  was  pleaded,  or  could  have  been  proved. 

That  being  so,  there  appeared  among  the  "particulars'1 
a  paragraph  which  the  President  called  "  monstrous  "  and 
by  which  gross  and  horrible  criminalities  were  not  openly 
charged,  but  indirectly  insinuated.  The  person  named 
therein  is  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  reputation,  a  school- 
master at  Bath,  whose  acquaintance  with  Lord  Russell 
was  based  on  a  common  interest  in  scientific  pursuits. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  keeping  him  during 
many  months  under  the  shadow  of  this  shocking  infamy, 
and  the  Solicitor- General  ought  to  have  frankly  said 
so  in  his  opening  speech.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  it  was  not  till  his  reply,  when  the  evidence  of 
both  persons  concerned  had  conclusively  disposed  of  this 
wicked  falsehood,  that  a  man  almost  at  the  head  of  the 
English  Bar  withdrew  the  charge  without  an  apology. 
That,  however,  is  by  no  means  all,  nor  the  worst.  In  his 
cross-examination  of  the  respondent  the  Solicitor-General 
asked  him,  clearly  with  reference  to  this  disgraceful  para- 
graph, why  he  had  been  sent  down  from  Oxford?  It 
was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  Lord  Russell  that  he  did 
so  ;  for  it  enabled  him  to  clear  up  the  story.  Mr.  Jowett's 
subsequent  attentions  to  his  former  pupil  will  make  most 
impression  upon  those  least  acquainted  with  the  attitude  of 
the  Master  of  Balliol  towards  the  nobility  of  these  realms. 
But  Lord  Russell  fairly  turned  the  tables  upon  his  accusers 
when  he  showed  that  he  had  refused  the  Master's  invitation 
to  return  on  the  ground  that  he  was  condemned  unheard.  This 
piece  of  inquisitorship  had,  perhaps,  a  remote  bearing  upon 
the  case.    But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  questions  about  the 
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girl  in  Lord  Russell's  employment,  whom,  when  he  was 
very  young,  long  before  he  married  Miss  Scott,  he  had,  it 
was  said,  seduced  1  Pre-nuptial  incontinence,  whatever  else 
it  may  be,  is  not  matrimonial  cruelty.  Lord  Russell  had 
told  the  facts  to  Lady  Scott  before  his  marriage,  and 
had  provided  for  the  person  concerned.  Yet  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  dragged  this 
irrelevant  incident  into  court,  publishing  the  name  of  the 
poor  girl  in  every  newspaper  throughout  the  country.  Sir 
Charles  Butt  complimented  Sir  Edward  upon  his  honour- 
able and  straightforward  behaviour.  It  would  be  curious 
to  know  to  what  part  of  that  behaviour  this  compliment 
addressed  itself.  For  our  own  part,  and  for  the  honour  of 
the  Bar,  we  beg  to  differ,  with  all  respect,  from  the  Judge's 
ruling  as  to  Mr.  Solicitor's  conduct. 


THE  SEVENTH  SESSION. 

PARLIAMENT  is  to  meet  for  what  official  optimism 
calls  the  despatch  of  business  on  the  9th  of  February 
next.  Last  year  Mr.  Smith,  beguiled  by  the  seductive 
pleadings  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  tried  the  experiment  of 
a  November  Session,  followed  by  a  brief  Christmas  holiday, 
and  a  reassembling  of  Parliament  in  January.  The  experi- 
ment did  not  prove  successful.  The  time  which  was  gained 
for  the  purposes  of  public  business  by  the  quarrelling  of 
Irish  members  was  lost  through  accidents  of  one  sort  or 
another,  not  unassisted  by  contributory  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Ministers  in  the  year  following.  The  idea  that 
time  is  to  be  saved  by  a  different  distribution  of  the 
peii"<)s  of  the  Session  over  the  year  is  an  illusion.  Minis- 
ter al  jnocrastination  and  Opposition  obstruction  are  in- 
dependent of  times  and  seasons.  Perhaps  if  the  experi- 
ment were  made  of  beginning  the  work  of  Parliament 
later  in  the  year,  it  might  be  possible  to  end  it 
earlier.  If  Parliament  met  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  might  be  able  to  betake  himself  to 
his  garden  by  the  beginning  of  July.  The  principle  of  half- 
time,  which  is  said  to  have  good  results  in  education  and  in 
some  forms  of  industrial  production,  might  prove  beneficial 
in  regard  to  legislative  work.  The  House  of  Commons, 
with  a  sense  of  weeks  and  months  before  it,  spends  more 
time  in  taking  off  its  coat  and  making  other  preparations 
for  beginning  to  work  than  in  accomplishing  a  small  frag- 
ment of  what  is  set  before  it.  A  smaller  allowance  of  time 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  thriftily  employed. 

The  ensuiDg  Session  will  be  the  seventh  of  the  present 
Parliament,  and,  as  is  generally  assumed,  its  last.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  let  it  be  known  that 
the  Government  at  present  contemplates  a  dissolution  next 
autumn.  But  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  under 
the  Septennial  Act,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  re- 
cently discovered  the  iniquity,  the  Parliament,  unless  pre- 
viously dissolved,  has  continuance,  not  only  till  the  ter- 
mination of  its  seventh  Session,  but  until  the  completion 
of  the  seventh  year  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  first 
summoned.  The  Act  of  George  I.  is  not  a  Seven- Sessions 
Act,  but  a  Septennial  Act.  The  present  Parliament,  there- 
fore, will  not  expire  of  itself,  and  by  mere  efflux  of  time, 
until  the  5th  of  August,  1893.  An  early  summons  in  the 
same  year  would  make  an  eighth  Session  of  the  present 
Parliament  practicable.  There  are  many  reasons  why  that 
course  should  not  be  adopted.  One  of  them  is  that  it  would 
probably  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Not  "  the  sad  break- 
"  ing  of  that  Parliament,"  but  the  rumour  of  a  refusal  to 
break  it  before  its  legal  term,  would  in  all  probability 
"  kill  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent."  Mr.  Gladstone 
towards  the  close  of  1879  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of 
constitutional  indignation  by  the  intention  which  he 
attributed  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  of  entering  on  the 
seventh  Session  of  the  Parliament  of  1874.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  then  eager  for  a  dissolution,  and  when  in  politics 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  eager  for  anything,  it  becomes  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Constitution,  and  even  a  primary 
element  of  the  moral  law,  a  categorical  imperative.  Nay, 
more,  the  past  is  brought  under  its  sway  too,  and  it 
is  found,  without  much  reference  to  records  and  dates,  to 
be  a  fixed  and  unvarying  usage. 

In  one  of  bis  Midlothian  speeches  of  1879  (that  of 
November  22)  Mr.  Gladstone  described  it  as  "  the  fixed 
"  and  invariable  practice,  I  think  of  the  entire  century,  nay, 
"  even  of  more  than  an  entire  century,"  that  Parliament 
should  not  sit  through  more  than  six  regular  Sessions. 
During  the  century  which  was  passing  when  Mr.  Glad- 


stone spoke,  and  the  ten  years  which  have  since  been 
added,  there  have  (if  our  record  is  correct)  been  twenty- 
five  dissolutions.  Of  these  only  eight  were  due  to  the 
approach  of  the  Septennial  term.  Two-thirds  of  them  were 
due  to  the  accidents  that  bring  Ministries  and  Parliaments 
to  a  premature  close.  So  that  the  constitutional  and  moral 
principle  that  Mr.  Gladstone  insists  on  is  of  comparatively 
rare  emergence.  What,  then,  of  his  fixed  and  invariable  rule  1 
In  five  instances  out  of  the  eight  to  which  alone  it  can  apply, 
the  Parliaments  were  Parliaments  of  seven  Sessions.  These 
were  the  Parliaments  of  1784,  1796,  1826,  1841,  and  1859. 
To  these  we  have  now  to  add  the  Parliaments  of  1874, 
and,  by  a  slight  anticipation  of  time,  if  nothing  should  occur 
to  bring  about  a  dissolution  before  next  February,  of  1886. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  fixed  and  invariable  rule  has,  therefore, 
been  much  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance. A  few  days  after  making  the  blunder,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone partially  discovered  his  error  He  admitted  that  the 
Parliaments  of  1 841-7  and  1859-65  had  been  Parliaments 
of  seven  Sessions.  But  then,  parodying  a  celebrated  apology, 
he  pleaded  that  the  fir.-t  Session  in  each  of  these  two  Par- 
liaments was  a  very  small  one.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  called 
a  regular  Session,  having  been  devoted  chiefly  to  Supply 
and  the  installation  of  a  new  Ministry.  Mr.  Gladstone 
thus  makes  out,  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  that  the  breach 
of  his  rule  was  really  an  observance  of  it.  But  he  forgets 
his  reason  of  the  rule. 

The  reason  why  a  Septennial  Parliament,  said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, should  last,  not  seven  years,  but  only  six,  may  be 
stated  thus  : — If,  he  argued,  it  were  made  absolutely  certain 
that  in  so  many  weeks,  or  in  two  or  three  months,  Parlia- 
ment would  be  dissolved,  the  operations  of  the  seventh 
Session  would  sink  to  a  lower  moral  level  than  that  of  its 
earlier  Sessions,  and  groups  and  cliques  of  persons  would 
barter  and  traffic  public  interests  for  private  ends.  But 
this  necessary  characteristic,  if  such  it  be,  of  a  seventh 
Parliamentary  Session  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  brevity  or 
length  of  the  first  Session,  and  therefore  Mr.  Gladstone's 
argument  that  the  Parliaments  of  1841  and  1859  do  not 
really  invalidate  his  rule  is  not  to  the  point.  Further,  if  it 
has  been,  is,  and  is  to  be,  a  fixed  and  invariable  rule  that 
Septennial  Parliaments  shall  consist  only  of  six  Sessions, 
the  sixth  Session,  being  known  to  be  the  last,  will  be 
morally  not  less  tainted  than  if  it  were  the  seventh.  The 
same  influences  will  be  at  work  when  Mr.  Gladstone  gets 
his  quinquennial  Parliaments,  and  every  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  instead  of  every  sixth  or  seventh,  will  be  given  over  to 
the  wicked  traffic  of  moribund  members  of  Parliament  in 
public  interests.  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  reason,"  so  far  as  it 
has  any  element  of  rationality  in  it,  is  a  reason,  not  for 
a  fixed  and  invariable  sexennial  rule,  but  for  leaving  the 
period  of  dissolution  within  legal  limits  absolutely  un- 
determined. It  is  a  reason  for  preferring  the  septennial  to 
the  sexennial  usage,  and  for  longer  rather  than  for  shorter 
Parliaments.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  reason  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  supposed  usage  which  it  is  invoked  to  justify. 
If  at  the  close  of  six  years,  the  circumstances  of  England 
and  of  Europe — prosperity  and  tranquillity  at  home  and 
peace  with  foreign  nations — make  the  time  suitable  for  a 
general  election  and  a  possible  change  of  Ministry,  it  is  well 
not  to  speculate  on  this  state  of  things  continuing  a  twelve- 
month longer.  A  year  hence,  when  a  disolution  would  be 
inevitable,  the  time  might  be  unpropitious.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  at  the  end  of  the  six  years'  term  the  condition  of 
public  affairs  might  make  a  dissolution  hazardous,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  put  off  in  the  hope  of  more 
favourable  conditions.  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  that  consider- 
ations of  the  national  interest  would  justify  this  course.  A 
factious  employment  of  the  sixth  Parliamentary  year  by  an 
unscrupulous  Opposition  for  the  defeat  of  measures  vital  to 
the  public  well-being  would  conceivably  j  ustify  a  Ministry  in 
extending  the  sitting  of  Parliament  to  its  last  legal  day. 


\ 

THE  CHURCH  QUARREL  IN  FRANCE. 

TT  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Radicals  and  the  Conser- 
J-  vatives  if  the  ill-advised  prosecution  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Aix  does  not  grow  into  a  serious  Church  and  State 
quarrel.  The  first,  with  characteristic  folly,  would  be  de- 
lighted to  launch  the  Republic  on  another  Culturkampf, 
because  it  would  immediately  restore  them  to  all  the  in- 
fluence they  enjoyed  before  the  last  general  election.  The 
second,  with  their  habitual  wisdom,  are  ready  to  foment  any 
disturbance,  in  the  hope,  which  they  have  entertained  in 
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vain  a  hundred  times  before,  that  it  must  all  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  Republic.  They  are  apparently  absolutely 
blind  to  the  obvious  considerations  that  the  Church  must 
suffer  in  the  scramble,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  and  that 
the  JRadicals,  who,  as  they  ought  by  this  time  to  know, 
are  much  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  the  middle  of 
anarchy  than  themselves,  are  the  most  likely  to  fish  suc- 
cessfully in  the  troubled  waters.  If  M.  de  Freycinet's 
Cabinet  and  the  Bishops  were  wise,  they  would  imitate  the 
principals  in  the  traditional  duel — they  would  agree  to 
shoot  their  own  seconds,  and  then  live  in  peace.  Un- 
fortunately they  do  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to  take  this 
eminently  sensible  course.  From  Wednesday's  debate  in 
the  Senate  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  Ministry  is  nervously 
anxious  to  convince  the  Radicals  that  it  will  not  surrender 
to  the  Bishops,  and  also  to  persuade  the  Moderate  Repub- 
licans that  it  will  not  be  provoked  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
Church.  It  has  chosen  a  difficult  course,  and  one  in  which 
it  will  run  a  perpetual  risk  of  offending  both  parties.  Unless 
the  Bishops  help  it  by  showing  great  moderation,  and  can 
persuade  the  Conservatives  to  follow  a  course  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Moderate  Republicans  to  act  with 
them,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Cabinet  will  be  dragged 
along  by  the  Radicals  whether  it  wishes  or  not. 

If  the  language  used  by  M.  Chesnelong  is  to  be  under- 
stood to  express  the  view  taken  by  the  French  Episcopate, 
we  see  no  hope  whatever  that  a  violent  collision  will  be 
avoided.  It  may  sound  very  heroic  to  maintain  "  that  in 
"  case  of  a  conflict  between  Church  and  State  the  former 
"  was  entitled  to  the  last  word,  for  B,oman  Catholics  would 
"  never  bow  to  any  secular  power,  and  State  supremacy 
"  was  pagan  tyranny."  Talk  of  this  kind  is  not  uncommon 
among  ecclesiastical  persons,  from  Popes  and  Cardinals  all 
the  way  to  Free  Kirk  ministers;  but  if  M.  Chesnelong 
will  look  into  the  history  of  his  own  Church,  he  will  learn 
that  he  is  talking  nonsense.  No  State  has  ever  in  the  long 
run  allowed  the  last  word  to  the  clergy  in  matters  which  were 
not  "  of  faith."  It  would  very  soon  cease  to  be  a  secular 
State  if  it  did.  Moreover,  the  State  has  habitually  insisted 
on  deciding  for  itself  what  are  matters  of  faith,  and  what 
are  not.  In  the  present  case  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
the  French  Republic  will  not  allow  the  Episcopate  to  class 
the  right  to  go  to  Rome  or  to  issue  political  manifestoes 
among  the  things  on  which  the  Church  only  can  decide. 
If  the  Bishops  support  their  advocate  in  the  Senate,  they 
will  provoke  an  immediate,  and  this  time  serious,  attempt 
to  repeal  the  Concordat.  We  hope  that  we  do  not  under- 
rate the  difficulties  in  the  position  of  the  French  Episcopate. 
The  Government  has  for  years  been  unduly  influenced  by 
the  anti-Clerical  section  of  its  supporters.  It  has  disgraced 
itself  by  a  policy  of  mean  persecution.  It  has  not  been 
ashamed  to  play  the  part  of  wolf,  and  has  displayed  a  vulgar 
readiness  to  remind  the  clergy  that  they  are  paid  servants 
at  the  mercy  of  the  State.  In  this  very  dispute  it  is  to 
blame  for  having  aggravated  the  Church  by  the  wholly  un- 
necessary persecution  of  Mgr.  d'Aix.  But,  when  all  this  is 
allowed,  and  more  even  which  could  be  quoted,  it  is  still 
possible  to  believe  that  the  Church  would  be  unwise  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  defiance.  If  anything  could  re- 
establish the  old  superiority  of  the  Radicals,  it  would  be  the 
Moderate  Republican  fear  of  "  Clerical  aggression."  The 
attitude  assumed  by  Mgr.  Gouthe-Soulard,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  many  of  his  colleagues  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Conservatives,  is  very  likely  to  frighten 
these  Moderate  Republicans  and  to  give  the  Radicals 
the  opportunity  they  have  long  been  wanting.  The 
recrudescence  of  the  old  quarrel  is  particularly  inopportune 
now ;  for  there  had  since  the  last  general  election  been  a 
marked  quieting  down  of  the  anti-Clerical  zeal  of  the 
Government.  The  Church  vote  passed  unopposed  through 
the  Chamber  for  the  first  time  for  years.  Mgr.  Gouthe- 
Soulard  and  his  friends  have  given  the  agitation  a  new 
lease  of  life,  if  they  have  done  no  more.  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  without  provocation ;  but  they  have  made  the 
most  of  what  they  had.  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
that  the  Conservatives,  and  those  Churchmen  who  were 
averse  to  the  conciliatory  policy  advocated  by  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  and  not  disapproved  by  the  Pope,  have  seized 
the  chance  offered  them  by  the  ill-advised  measures  against 
the  Archbishop  of  Aix  to  reaffirm  once  more  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  Republican  form  of  government  with  the 
Church.  On  the  part  of  the  politicians  this  action  is  intelli- 
gible, though  not  manifestly  wise.  The  vote  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  should  convince  the  clergy  that  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  entering  into  a  conflict  with  the  Govern- 


ment. An  overwhelming  majority  approved  the  action  of 
M.  de  Freycinet's  Ministry.  The  same  Senators  would 
vote  for  stronger  measures  if  those  already  used  do  not 
succeed  in  imposing  "  respect  for  the  Republic  and  submis- 
"  sion  to  its  laws." 


DOM  PEDRO  OF  BRAZIL. 

IT  is  impossible  even  to  imagine  a  more  curious  "  Mirror 
"  for  Magistrates  "  than  the  career  of  Dom  Pedro  de 
Alcantara,  for  more  than  half  a  century  nominal,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  actual,  sovereign  of  the  Brazils,  repre- 
sentative directly  of  the  great  House  of  Braganza,  and 
descendant  of  those  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsiujrg,  who,  after 
two  years  of  discrowned  exile  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  now 
sleeps  with  his  fathers  at  Lisbon.  For  a  very  long  time  Dom 
Pedro  was  the  favourite  example — the  "  white-boy,"  as  our 
ancestors  would  have  said — of  Libei'al  journalists  and  book- 
writers  as  an  example  of  constitutional  monarchy.    He  was 
not  a  parvenu  in  the  very  least  degree,  but  he  appeared  to 
be  something  more  than  happily  arrive.    To  all  the  in- 
herited claims  of  legitimacy  he  added  the  will  of  the  people 
to  start  with,  and  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened 
Liberal  ideas  as  he   went  on.     He  had  one  of  the 
hugest  realms  on  earth,  protected  by  its  situation,  its 
extent,  its  frontiers  of  sea  and  mountain,  and  river  and 
desert,  from  invasion  ;  full  of  natural  wealth,  with  a  great 
coast-line  not  unfurnished  with  ports,  a  great  river  route 
to  the  interior,  a  population  sparse,  but  all  the  less  likely  to 
be  turbulent,  all  the  freer  from  the  struggle  for  life,  and  all 
the  more  easily  tempered  by  judicious  foreign  immigration 
and  exploitation.    His  father's  mismanagement  and  his 
own  minority  did  him  not  the  least  harm.    He  was  per- 
sonally popular.    He  did  a  little  easy  tyrant- quelling  in 
1852  against  Rosas  on  the  River  Plate,  and  a  good  deal  of 
much  tougher  ditto  later  against  Lopez  in  Paraguay,  while 
between  the  two  he  had  the  great  good  luck  of  being  the 
opponent  of  England  in  an  arbitration  where,  like  all  the 
opponents  of  England  in  arbitrations,  he  could  be  certain 
that  the  arbiter  would  give  it  in  his  favour.    He  could 
and  did  play  at  liberalizing  institutions  and  civilizing  to 
his  heart's  content  and  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  generation 
to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and  which  thought  that, 
if  you  abolished  slavery,  had  a  Parliament,  made  rail- 
ways, and  were  liberal  generally,  the  Golden  Age  would 
come  simply  of  itself.    He  liked  travelling,  and  he  had 
the  example  of  another  Peter  to  justify  him  in  doing 
so  that  he  might  faithfully  teach  his  Brazilians  emollient 
arts,  and  educate  them  to  be  models  for  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion   of  Useful  Knowledge.     If  not  a  particularly 
economical  ruler,  he  was  not  an  extravagant  or  a  corrupt 
one  ;  and  the  extent  to  which,  under  his  rule,  Brazil  dipped 
herself  in  the  tempting  baths  of  European  financing  was 
nothing  compared  with  that  indulged  in  by  other  countries. 
He  lived  to  see  his  country  in  return  for  Europe's  railways 
and  loans  obliging  the  Old  World  with  coffee,  indiarubber, 
rastaquoueres,  all  manner  of  things.    And  then,  two  years 
ago,  without  a  struggle,  without  a  valid  reason,  like  a  ser- 
vant whom  a  capricious  master  turns  off  at  a  moment's 
notice,  or  the  unlucky  wife  whose  expulsion  the  Roman 
poet  chronicles,  he  was  packed  off  from  Brazil  by  a  gang  of 
worthless  spouters  and  intriguers,  who  even  at  the  time 
were  known  to  represent  the  country  in  no  real  sense  what- 
soever, and  who,  even  before  his  own  death,  were  shown 
not  to  have  the  interest,  the  pluck,  or  the  skill  to  keep 
themselves  in  the  position  from  which  they  had  driven 
him. 

Everybody,  of  course,  had  a  reason  to  account  for  his 
fall,  and  probably  no  one  of  these  reasons  was  absolutely 
unconnected,  if  not  with  the  cause,  with  the  occasion  of 
that  fall.  He  had  not  petted  the  army  enough.  He  had 
not  petted  the  navy  enough.  He  had  annoyed  the  land- 
owners by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  too  much 
away.  His  liberalism  made  Brazil  not  quite  exclusive 
enough  for  the  Brazdians.  He  would  not  adopt  measures 
of  sufficient  severity  at  the  last.  He  tried  just  before  the 
last  to  meddle  with  actual  government,  having  let  it  aloE© 
before.  His  daughter,  the  Infanta  Ysabel,  who  had  been 
more  than  once  Regent,  was  not  popular,  and  her  husband, 
a  member  of  that  unfortunate  Orleans  family  which  not 
only  in  its  own  country,  but  in  half  a  dozen  others,  has 
constantly  aimed  at  statecraft,  and  has  never  got  further 
than  scheming,  was  more  unpopular  still.  It  was  this 
tax;  it  was  that  concession;  it  was  the  other  law.  All 
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these  were,  we  say,  probably  true  causes  or  true  occasions 
to  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt.  At  any  rate,  we  certainly 
need  not  travel  beyond  them  into  the  absurd  speculations 
of  those  who  will  have  it  that  Marshal  Fonseca,  and  his 
gang  of  faiseurs  and  ])ions  and  avocats,  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  Brutus  when  he  dealt  the  godlike  stroke 
(though,  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Brutus  was 
animated  by  theirs),  or  that  the  sense  of  painful  inferiority 
as  subjects  of  monarchy  among  the  free  Republicans  of 
America  weighed  on  the  descendants,  many  times  removed, 
of  Portuguese  by  Guahiba  Indians  and  the  celebrated  and 
dangerous  negresses  of  the  markets  at  Bio. 

We  may  quit  such  folly  as  this  and  return  to  what  we 
have  called  the  true  causes,  or  rather  to  that  single  cause 
which  is  at  the  back  of  them  all.  Dom  Pedro  was  simply 
the  latest,  no  doubt  not  the  last,  victim  of  the  singular 
craze  for  imitating,  without  regard  to  circumstances  or  to 
cases,  the  English  institution  of  Liberal  and  Constitutional 
Monarchy — the  latest  example,  to  put  things  more  widely 
still,  of  the  more  general  craze  that  you  can  force  in- 
stitutions upon  a  people.  In  one  sense  Brazil  started 
with  more  advantages  than  other  nations  which  have  tried 
this,  in  another  with  even  less.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
in  her  of  the  adverse  elements  which  in  some  countries  have 
prevented  constitutional  monarchy  from  being  even  tried 
with  a  ghost  of  success ;  but  there  were  also  none  of  the 
elements  which  are  required  to  bring  success  about.  The 
Brazilians  had  no  aristocracy  properly  so  called,  no  large 
commercial  class  with  stability  of  affairs  as  its  first  interest, 
no  learned  and  liberal  professions  with  the  same  tie  to  the 
only  form  of  government  which  has  ever  loDg  maintained 
liberal  learning,  few  or  none  of  the  numerous  gradations 
which  in  the  happier  at  least  of  the  older  countries  prevent 
any  one  grade  from  being  specially  jealous  of  any  other. 
Under  the  older  colonial  regime  Brazil  was  a  kind  of  irregular 
patriarchate,  based  on  slavery,  with  a  slight  official  admix- 
ture. Dom  Pedro  gave  her  a  harness  of  what  are  called  free 
institutions,  and  then  practically  threw  the  reins  on  her  neck. 
There  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Peter,  good 
household  thrift,  with  axe,  and  knout,  and  gallows  in  the 
master's  absence,  and  a  double  activity  of  all  three  when  he 
came  back.  Education,  the  new  businesses  introduced  by 
foreign  capital,  and  so  forth,  introduced  also  the  accursed 
type  of  the  coffee-house  politician,  the  rate  who  hopes  to 
become  a  success  by  politics,  the  intriguer  who  relies  on  his 
tODgue,  the  type  which  Parliamentary  government  has 
spawned  in  all  the  Latin  races,  and  which  is  not  exactly 
unknown  nowadays  in  a  race  which  boasts  itself  not  to  be 
Latin.  The  abolition  of  slavery  certainly  made  some 
Brazilians  sulky,  and  foreign  immigration  introduced 
colonies  of  persons  who  had  separate  and  definite  interests 
of  their  own.  Dom  Pedro  would  seem  to  have  been  singu- 
larly unlucky  in  his  later  advisers,  and  singularly  remiss 
in  foreseeing,  as  well  as  most  unheroically  weak  in  suc- 
cumbing to,  violence.  But  both  they  and,  in  a  manner, 
he  might  plead  that  the  whole  principle  and  system 
of  his  reign  obliged  them  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  never 
contemplated  railways  causing  revolution ;  the  English 
Whig  constitutionalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  (though 
it  was  not  quite  consistent  in  practice)  held  in  theory  that 
if  the  People  said  "  Go,"  the  King  must  not  stay.  The 
former  had  provided  no  manual  instructing  kings  when 
and  how  to  administer  the  whiff  of  grape-shot;  the  latter 
expressly  said  that  it  was  dreadful  of  kings  to  do  so.  So 
Dom  Pedro,  with  not  much  less  pathos,  though  with  con- 
siderably less  dignity,  than  ever  martyr  went  to  the  stake 
or  hero  to  the  forlor  n  hope,  went  to  his  steamboat,  to  his 
exile,  to  his  grave,  in  obedience  to  that  most  curious 
product  of  the  centuries,  the  doctrinairism  which  takes  for 
granted  that,  because  a  certain  extremely  artificial  arrange- 
ment has  worked  not  badly  in  a  still  more  complicated  set 
of  circumstances  which  have  themselves  developed  it,  it 
will  go  on  working  merrily  if  you  plump  it  down  ready 
made  in  circumstances  altogether  different. 


THE  NEW  "ZOLLVEREIN." 

THE  best  point  from  which  to  look  at  what  is  rather 
magniloquently  called  the  new  Zollverein  of  Central 
Europe  is  undoubtedly  Paris.  In  the  economical  as  well  as 
the  political  sense  the  commercial  treaties  just  introduced 
into  the  Parliaments  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  are 


directed  first  of  all  against  France,  and  only  secondarily 
against  other  Powers.  As  for  ourselves,  they  may  do  us 
some  good  and  can  hardly  do  us  any  damage  The  tariffs 
of  all  t  he  nations  of  Europe  have  already  bt  en  carefully  con- 
structed so  as  to  exclude  our  goods  whenever  possible. 
Under  the  tariffs  which  these  treaties  will  establish  we 
shall  be  no  worse  off  than  before.  The  most-favoured- 
nation clauses  in  our  treaty  with  Austria  will  give  us 
whatever  advantage  there  is  to  be  obtained  under  them. 
Without  expecting  too  much,  we  may  fairly  calculate  that 
we  shall  gain  rather  than  lose  by  the  compilative  fieedom 
of  commeice  established  by  the  new  treaties  The  mere 
fact  that  they  will  make  the  tariffs  of  Central  Europe  per- 
manent for  eleven  years  will  do  some  good  by  removing  a 
caixse  of  uncertainty.  Then  the  formation  of  a  uniform 
railway  rate  will  simplify  and  facilitate  trade.  If,  as  is 
highly  probable,  the  treaties  do  encourage  the  development 
of  commerce,  they  must  indirectly  benefit  us,  unless  ex- 
ceptional measures  are  taken  to  exclude  our  goods.  In- 
creased wealth  among  our  neighbours  means,  in  the  absence 
of  special  barriers  against  us,  more  power  among  our 
customers  to  buy  our  goods.  At  the  worst,  we  can 
accept  this  commercial  league  as  indifferent.  Even  if  it 
leaves  our  trade  unbenefited,  it  may,  by  strengthening  the 
alliance  of  Central  Europe,  serve  us  politically. 

From  Paris  the  so-called  Zollverein  has  a  very  different 
appearance.  The  care  taken  by  Germany  to  so  frame  her 
tariff  as  to  give  France  no  benefit  is  proof  enough  of  the 
spirit  in  which  this  commercial  league  has  been  made. 
The  Treaty  of  Frankfurt  has  been  outmanoeuvred.  But  the 
new  commercial  policy  of  France  herself  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  not  to  lose  by  the  treaties.  The  Protection- 
ists, who  are  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  present 
Chambers,  have  shown  a  truly  French  love  of  les  situations 
nettes,  and  for  logic.  Starting  from  the  premiss  that  foreign 
competitors  must  be  excluded  from  the  native  market,  they 
have  constructed  a  couple  of  tariffs  which  have  deprived  the 
Government  of  any  power  to  whittle  away  protective  de- 
fences by  commercial  treaties.  There  is  a  minimum  tariff, 
which  barely  allows  the  foreign  importer  to  survive,  and  a 
maximum,  which  kills  him  outright.  As  the  Government 
cannot  promise  more  than  the  minimum  tariff  in  return 
for  concessions,  it  is  worth  nobody's  while  to  treat  with 
France.  Consequently  French  commerce  must  be  excluded, 
as  far  as  exclusion  is  possible,  from  the  territories  of  the 
parties  to  the  league.  Countries  which  have  no  interest 
to  band  rather  with  Central  Europe  than  with  France  are 
being  driven  to  take  the  less  natural  course.  Belgium  has 
already  joined,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Spain,  which 
has  been  made  furious  by  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitive  duty 
on  red  wine,  will  follow  her  example.  The  French  Protection- 
ists will,  therefore,  succeed  in  securing  a  degree  of  commercial 
isolation  for  their  country  more  effectual  even  than  the 
political.  It  has  no  doubt  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  hasten  this  exclusion,  and  punish 
France  for  her  prohibitive  tariffs.  But  there  have  been 
other  and  hardly  less  persuasive  reasons  for  their  action. 
The  expose  des  motifs  of  the  German  Bill  proves  that  politi- 
cians at  Berlin  have  been  convinced  by  experience  of  the 
economic  truths  that  goods  are  paid  for  by  goods,  and 
that  the  nation  which  limits  its  imports  will  also  limit  its 
exports.  The  fiscal  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  has  not 
been  successful.  His  successors  in  office  have  decided  to 
return  to  a  system  of  fewer  restrictions,  and  easier 
Customs  dues.  They  have  learnt  that,  if  they  take 
nothing  from  Austria,  she  will  take  nothing  from 
them.  This  certainly  does  not  amount  to  a  conversion 
to  Free  Trade,  but  it  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  Men 
who  have  learnt  the  advantage  of  extending  the  area  of  un- 
restricted or  only  moderately  restricted  trade  over  all 
Central  Europe  may  in  time  learn  the  advantage  of  ex- 
tending it  over  the  world.  General  Caprivi  has  had  to 
explain  to  the  Beichstag  that  Germany  is  urged  on  by  the 
very  conditions  which  drove  England  to  Free  Trade — by 
inability  to  feed  her  own  population,  and  by  the  peremp- 
tory necessity  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  production.  In  the 
meantime  every  extension  must  tend  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
commerce.  The  policy  of  the  Emperor's  Government  is  not 
universally  popular  in  Germany.  The  agricultural  class, 
which  was  so  strongly  favoured  by  Prince  Bismarck,  is  dis- 
contented at  the  lowering  of  the  tax  levied  on  Austrian 
corn  and  Belgian  cattle.  It  has  even  been  hoped  that  the 
Prince  may  at  last  be  induced  to  come  out  from  his  growl- 
ing retirement,  and  appear  in  the  unwonted  character  of 
Opposition  leader.  The  reappearance  of  the  late  Chancellor 
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would  certainly  be  interesting ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  secure  the  rejection  of  an  international  arrangement 
which  is  acceptable  for  political  as  well  as  economical 
reasons. 


NOVELS  AND  LIBELS. 

T"T7E  can  scarcely  regret  any  circumstance  which  tends 
V  t  to  diminish  the  production  of  novels.  But  nothing 
does  diminish  it — neither  rebukes  in  the  reviews,  nor  the 
indifference  of  the  public,'  nor  the  publishers'  bills,  nor 
actions  for  libel.  Major  Ellis,  having  written  a  book 
called  African  Stories,  introduced  a  character  named 
James  Peacock.  Not  having  read  African  Stories,  we 
cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Peacock  is  a  kind  of  Allan 
Quatermain,  and  the  soul  of  chivalry,  or  whether  he  is 
rather  conspicuously  mean  and  pusillanimous.  He  sold  a 
steamer  and  factory,  in  the  romance,  to  the  United 
South  African  Company,  and  Mr.  Pinnock,  it  seems, 
made  a  similar  transference  of  property.  Whether  the 
emptor es  were  not  satisfied  with  the  steamer  in  the  novel, 
or  whether  the  property  proved  inferior  to  their  expecta- 
tions of  "Africa  and  golden  joys,"  we  know  not;  but 
Mr.  Pinnock  conceived  that  Mr.  Peacock's  conduct  was 
represented  as  questionable.  He  also  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Pinnock  was  meant  for  Peacock,  and  that 
his  own  fair  fame  was  attacked.  To  remove  this  blot  from 
the  scutcheon  of  the  Pinnocks  (a  name  illustrious  in 
historical  composition),  he  brought  a  suit  for  libel  against 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  the  publishers  of 
African  Stories.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  that  great 
company  had  read  the  romance.  Bungay  and  Bacon  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  devouring  all  their  own  fictions. 
They  were  too  much  in  the  case  of  the  confectioner's 
apprentice.  Even  love-stories  palled  on  them  after  a  few 
years,  and  they  left  these  dainties,  as  a  rule,  to  their 
reader,  Mr.  Hack,  a  gentleman  much  to  be  commiserated. 
In  this  case  the  reader  was  no  one  less  than  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  and  a  very  great  comfort  it  is  to  learn  that  so 
distinguished  an  author  is  the  first  critic  of  some  romances. 
Mr.  Meredith  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  African 
Stories  impeccable,  as  it  contained  "  the  effort  of  a  writer  of 
"  serious  mind  to  be  humorous."  "  I  did  not  like  it,  but 
"  one  would  have  to  object  to  so  much."  There  be  some 
readers  who  would  have  confined  their  remarks  to 

"  Dear  Bungay, — The  book  is  bosh. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Arthur  Hack." 

But  Mr.  Meredith  must  have  been  more  lenient.  Finally, 
the  jury  found  that  Peacock  was  meant  for  Pinnock,  and 
assessed  damages  at  200/. 

Of  course  a  novelist,  if  guiltless  of  any  malice  or  design, 
is  rather  to  be  pitied  when  confronted  with  a  charge  of  this 
sort.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  romancer  accused  of 
plagiarizing  from  the  treatises,  let  us  say,  of  Podonian  the 
Elder.  He  replies,  as  he  justifiably  may,  that  he  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  the  gifted  Podonian  j  but,  as  is  only  too 
well  known,  this  defence  is  not  accepted  by  his  enemies. 
He  must  have  heard  of  Podonian — Podonian  is  familiar 
to  all.  If  he  has  not  heard  of  him,  he  is  an  ignorant 
wretch,  and  unfit  to  instruct  or  amuse  the  public.  In  a 
charge  of  libel,  where  the  novelist  never  was  aware  that 
the  plaintiff  existed,  he  is,  though  a  novelist,  really  too  un- 
lucky. It  is  not  so  easy  to  prove  a  mental  alibi,  whether  the 
aggrieved  party  he  Podonian  or  another.  A  character  in  a 
novel  must  have  a  name,  unless,  with  the  remarkable 
caution  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  he  be  simply  styled 
"The  Wanderer."  Perhaps  Mr.  Crawford's  plan  will  now 
come  into  favour.  Let  the  heroine  be  called  the  Milliner, 
the  Marchioness,  the  Plain  Cook,  or  what  not;  let  the  hero 
be  the  Don,  the  Bootmaker,  the  Dentist,  the  Duke,  or  the 
like,  while  the  minor  characters  might,  with  no  great  risk, 
have  Christian  names ;  though  even  that  is  hardly  safe. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  real  escape  for  novelists.  If  they 
are  successful,  a  kind  of  clef  is  usually  provided  to  their 
works.  Even  if  they  fail,  their  aunts  and  country  neigh- 
bours go  about  discovering  originals  for  their  characters.  It 
is  peculiarly  perilous  to  write  a  novel  about  a  little  place  like 
Oxford.  All  the  acuteness  of  the  University  is  turned  to 
the  task  of  discovering  the  originals.  People  often  insist 
on  finding  themselves  caricatured  when  nobody  was  think- 
ing of  them.  M.  Zola  has  been  in  trouble  for  usiDg  a 
proper  name  which  verily  and  actually  belonged  to  some- 


body. The  Lord  Dudley  of  the  day  might  have  had  a  crow 
to  pluck  with  Balzac.  Inexperienced  authors  often  invent 
peers  who  turn  out  to  be  real  people.  Scott  was  once 
challenged  by  a  gentleman,  apparently  either  Irish  or 
Highland,  who  vowed  that  he  had  been  slandered  as  a  cha- 
racter, we  think,  in  St.  Ronan's  Well.  This  fire-eater  turned 
out  to  be  a  common .  kind  of  maniac,  and  was,  there- 
fore, not  received  a  la  facon  de  Barbarie — with  weapons  of 
war.  By  the  way,  duelling  would  simplify  the  novelist's 
position,  especially,  perhaps,  if  he  were  a  major  in  the  army, 
while  single  combat  is  more  picturesque  than  an  action  for 
libel,  and  quite  as  likely  to  give  satisfaction.  At  present 
the  novelist  will  be  wise  if  he  avoids  unusual  sur- 
names for  his  characters.  Smith  and  Brown  are  sensible 
men,  and  not  apt  to  think  they  are  being  insulted.  Tulk- 
inghorns  and  Turyeydrops  are  much  more  peppery  cha- 
racters. In  a  case  like  that  of  Pinnock  v.  Chapman,  the 
publisher  is  in  a  most  defenceless  position.  He  cannot 
possibly  know  that  a  real  character  is  aimed  at.  Messrs. 
Chapman  <fc  Hall  withdrew  the  book  when  they  heard  the 
complaint,  and  probably  are  sorry  that  they  ever  published 
"  a  stereotype  of  that  form  of  the  element  of  humour." 


A  STATESMANLIKE  WIREPULLER. 

THOSE  enlightened  patrons  of  political  merit,  the  Eighty 
Club,  have  entertained  Dr.  Spence  Watson  at  dinner, 
and  the  guest  of  the  evening  responded  to  the  toast  of  his 
health  in  what  Mr.  Morley,  who  was  himself,  however,  the 
most  voluminous  orator  of  the  evening,  described  as  a 
"noble  and  elevated  speech,"  and  one  "of  which  any  man, 
"  whether  he  be  a  statesman  or  a  wirepuller,  might  well  be 
"  proud."  In  this  respect  the  Eighty  Club  were  fortunate 
beyond  even  their  distinguished  deserts.  They  gave  a 
dinner  to  an  eminent  wirepuller,  and  he  returns  thanks  for 
the  compliment  like  a  statesman.  Had  he  replied  like  a 
wirepuller,  they  would  have  had  no  reasonable  cause  of 
complaint,  since  it  was  avowedly  by  his  skill  and  industry 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  wires  that  he  has  established  his 
chief  claim  on  their  gratitude,  and  they  had  no  right  to 
expect  him  to  address  them  in  a  higher  capacity  in  honour 
of  the  occasion.  We  confess  to  having  read  Dr.  Spence 
Watson's  speech  with  every  effort,  to  maintain  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  impartial  critic,  but  without  finding  in  it 
any  of  those  evidences  of  statesmanship  which  have  so 
forcibly  struck  his  enthusiastic  friend  the  member  for 
Newcastle.  He  rehearsed  the  programme  of  the  Con- 
ferense  over  which  he  presided,  and  dealt  with  some 
of  its  items  in  terms  of  the  familiar  Radical  common- 
places;  but  upon  the  one  subject  on  which  he  might  most 
suitably  have  given  us  a  taste  of  the  quality  which  Mr. 
Morley  finds  in  his  utterances  he  was  unfortunately  and, 
considering  what  he  had  prepared  us  for,  unexpectedly 
silent.  The  new  points  in  the  Newcastle  Programme  were, 
he  said,  "  the  payment  of  members  and  agricultural  reform"; 
but,  though  on  the  former  subject  he  made  some  remarks 
which  we  cannot  honestly  describe  as  corresponding  with 
his  description  of  the  points  themselves,  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  specific  observations  on  the  latter.  Now  this  is  espe- 
cially unfortunate  because,  as  it  happens,  the  charge  against 
the  Gladstonians  is  that,  whereas  they  discuss  agricultural 
reform  like  statesmen  before  the  world  at  large,  they  talk 
about  it  like  a  peculiarly  unscrupulous  kind  of  wirepullers 
to  the  agricultural  labourer.  So  that  Dr.  Spence  Watson 
had  here  an  excellent  opportunity  for  showing,  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  friend's  compliment,  that  he  preferred  the  states- 
man's mode  of  treating  it  to  the  wirepuller's.  ' 

All  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  on  this  subject  in  the 
noble  and  elevated  speech  before  us  is  the  somewhat  obvious 
remark  that  these  men — the  rural  labourers — "  were, 
"  citizens  and  had  to  take  par  t  in  the  Government,"  and  the 
surely  superfluous  observation  that  "  it  would  be  a  great 
"  blot  on  the  Liberal  party  if  a  movement  such  as  this  was 
"  not  taken  up  seriously."  It  would,  however,  be  also 
something  which  the  Liberal  party  would  probably  dis- 
like more  than  a  "great  blot  "on  their  reputation — namely, 
a  material  loss  to  their  score — and  we  think  it  safe,  there- 
fore, to  assure  Dr.  Spence  Watson  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
the  movement  not  being  taken  up  seriously  by  his  political 
associates.  Indeed,  though  in  his  statesmanlike  indifference 
to  all  business  considerations  he  may  be  unaware  of  the  fact, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  already  been  taken  up  by  them  with 
an  amount  of  seriousness  which,  considering  the  nature  of 
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their  promises  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  does  great 
credit  to  their  command  of  countenance.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  for  instance,  has  told  them  that  the  watchword 
of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  forthcoming  election  will  be,  the 
"  village  for  the  villagers";  and  he  has  told  it  them  with 
all  the  gravity  necessary  to  convince  them  that  it  means 
something.  We  confess  that,  in  the  face  of  this  declara- 
tion, we  hardly  know  what  it  is  that  Dr.  Spence  Watson 
would  have ;  and  we  are  certainly  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  it  is  that  Mr.  Morley  is  driving  at  in  the 
exactly  opposite  direction.  He  quoted  with  approval 
the  excellent  admonition  of  Mr.  Burt  : — "  One  word 
"of  advice  to  you,  and  it  is  this — go  straight";  and  he 
exhorted  his  hearers  at  the  Eighty  Club  to  make  this 
their  rule  of  conduct.  It  is,  he  adds,  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  "the  working  classes  of  the  country."  Does 
this  mean,  Go  straight  with  the  agricultural  labourer  1  Tell 
him  that  when  you  promise  him  "the  village  for  the 
"  villagers,"  you  only  mean  that  he  is  to  sit  on  a  Parish 
Council,  and  talk  about  allotments  which  are  to  be  got  if  they 
are  to  be  had,  and  which  in  that  case  would  be  got  on 
precisely  the  same  terms,  so  far  as  the  labourer  is  concerned, 
neither  better  nor  worse,  if  he  did  not  sit  on  a  Parish 
Council.  Surely  it  cannot  mean  this  ;  for,  if  it  did,  and  Mr. 
Morley's  counsel  were  followed,  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
with  his  watchword  of  the  "  village  for  the  villagers," 
would  find- — the  metaphor  has  familiar  associations  for  him 
— that  "all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire."  Or  can  it  be  that  Mr. 
Morley  did  not  mean  to  include  the  agricultural  labourer 
among  the  "  working- classes  of  this  country,"  and  that  his 
advice  to  his  party  amounts  to  this — You  may  cram  the 
rural  voter  with  any  humbug  you  please,  but  don't  try  it  on 
with  the  working-class  elector  of  the  towns,  because  he 
will  find  you  out1?  That  recommendation  would  be  in- 
telligible enough ;  but  it  would  perhaps  savour  more  of  the 
wirepuller  than  of  the  statesman. 


BEFORE  THE  BREAKFAST. 

IT  is  a  source  of  acute  regret  to  us  that  certain  inflexible 
conditions  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  comment  upon 
what  we  are  sure  will  have  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent 
speech  at  the  Rural  Reformer  breakfast  yesterday.  Our 
readers  must  assume  that  we  have  made  all  the  appropriate 
remarks  in  advance  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  wonderful "  this, 
his  extraordinary  command  of  that,  and  generally  that  we 
have  gone  through  the  whole  gamut  of  praises  of  his  dis- 
tinguished qualities,  down  to  that  latest  and  most  bewilder- 
ing of  discoveries  among  them — his  "  playful  humour." 
The  facility  with  which  all  these  common  forms  may  be 
supplied  for  himself  by  the  ordinary  reader — or  can  be 
procured  by  reference  to  the  file  of  any  Gladstonian 
newspaper — reconciles  us  to  our  ignorance  of  the  mere 
manner  of  his  at  present  undelivered  oration.  But  we 
confess  that  we  are  not  so  well  content  to  wait  for 
its  matter.  It  is  very  tantalizing  to  read  the  inter- 
minable series  of  speeches  delivered  at  the  Conference 
on  Thursday  by  the  delegates  (who  were  really  enabled  to 
get  their  names  into  the  newspaper  report  in  creditably 
large  numbers) ;  to  note  how  universally  the  traces  of  the 
well-drilled  political  "  villager,"  the  creation  of  the  "  van  " 
and  the  Radical  stump- orator,  prevailed  in  their  utter- 
ances ;  to  observe,  in  a  word,  how  little  there  was  of  the 
original  Hodge  himself,  and  how  much  there  was  of  the 
BoTTOM-fashion  "  translated  "  Hodge,  and  of  the  gentleman 
of  the  towns  who  wants  to  use  both  the  original  and  the 
translation  for  his  own  purposes- — it  is  tantalizing,  we  say, 
to  read  all  this,  and  to  have  to  imagine  how  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  dealt  with  rural  reform  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the 
discourses  of  the  delegates  without  disappointing  their 
constituents. 

Were  it  not  for  this  latter  difficulty  the  task  would,  of 
course,  be  easy  enough.  There  was  not  much  in  the 
speeches  which  is  not  also  to  be  found  more  briefly  put  in 
the  programme  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  except, 
of  course,  the  illustrative  remarks  of  the  delegates ;  as,  for 
instance,  of  him  whose  speech,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Gladstonian 
reporter,  attained  a  "  very  high  order  of  oratorical  excel- 
"  lence,"  in  its  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  speaker  was 
the  father  of  thirteen  children.  The  members  of  the 
Conference  stuck  pretty  close  to  their  brief,  and  that  docu- 
ment would  have  supplied  Mr.  Gladstone  with  all  the 
material  for  his  reply.  Prominent  in  it,  of  course, 
was   the  "  Parish  Council  "   which  is  to   meet  in  the 


evening  at  fixed  intervals,  and  which  is  to  have  con- 
trol of  "  any  allotment  created  under  the  existing 
"  Allotment  Acts  "  ;  "  initiative  in  applying  for  land 
"  under  existing  Allotment  Acts  and  for  small  holdings," 
with  power  to  take  over  existing  allotments  "  where  arrange- 
"  ments  for  that  purpose  can  be  made";  "initiative  in 
"  applying  for  land  for  village  hall,  library,  place  of  wor- 
"  ship,  recreation  ground,  &c." ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
"  facultative "  powers  which  it  will  make  so  very  little 
difference  to  the  rural  voter  to  possess,  but  which  the 
Gladstonian  finds  it  so  necessary  to  persuade  him  will 
make  all  the  difference  to  him  in  the  world.  It  is  that 
slight  divergence  between  the  political  necessities  of  the 
Gladstonians  and  the  actual  truth  of  the  brutally 
indifferent  facts  which  constitutes  the  high  intellectual 
interest  of  the  situation.  The  programme,  full  as  it  is  of 
words,  is  really  a  very  unsatisfying  one  to  a  hungry 
labourer,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  purposes  of  the  illustrious 
orator  to  persuade  the  hungry  labourer — without  actually 
saying  as  much  in  so  many  words — that  its  realization  by 
a  beneficent  Gladstonian  Government  will  physically  and 
literally  fill  his  belly.  To  any  one  else  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  task  would  present  not  only  intellectual,  but  moral, 
difficulties  of  an  insuperable  character.  But,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone being  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  have  no  doubt  that  by  the 
time  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader  he  will  have 
triumphantly  surmounted  them. 


CHINESE  AFFAIRS. 

THE  record  of  events  in  China  is  always  difficult  to  follow. 
The  little  understood  political  and  social  systems  of  the 
country,  and  the  complications  arising  out  of  the  strange  names 
of  men  and  places,  are  all  elements  of  confusion  even  when  the 
circumstances  to  be  chronicled  are  carefully  and  accurately 
related.  But  in  times  of  disorder,  when  eager  newspaper  corre- 
spondents and  local  quidnuncs  are  on  the  qui  vive  to  catch  and 
report  every  passing  rumour,  the  confusion  becomes  worse  con- 
founded. Such  a  state  of  things  is  fairly  reflected  in  the  recent 
telegrams  from  China.  We  have  been  told  on  successive  morn- 
ings that  revolutionary  outbreaks  have  occurred  at  Jehol  in 
Mongolia,  at  Chaoyang  and  Kinchow  in  Manchuria,  at  Takow, 
Taku,  and  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  all  these  places  ;  that  Peking 
is  threatened,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  north  of  China  is  in  a 
parlous  state.  Happily  our  credulity  is  not  called  upon  to  ac- 
cept all  these  statements.  Later  information  has  shown  with 
sufficient  plainness  that  they  are  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  learn,  for  example,  that  the  report  that  certain 
Belgian  missionaries  at  Takow  have  been  murdered  may  be  safely 
relegated  to  the  same  limbo  of  telegraphic  fiction  as  the  rumour 
of  the  outrages  said  to  have  been  committed  on  nuns  at  the  same 
place  and  time. 

It  is  even  unnecessary  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  un- 
deniable disturbances  which  have  occurred  in  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria.  In  the  typhoon  season,  when  the  barometer  is  low, 
sailors  may  be  excused  for  giving  importance  to  a  passing  cloud, 
which  at  other  times  would  be  left  unnoticed.  And  so  at  the 
present  time  when  the  outrages  on  the  Yangtsze-kiang  have 
aroused  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  foreign  communities  in 
China,  these  movements  assume  an  importance  which  in  quiet 
times  would  in  no  way  attach  to  them.  It  is  a  commonplace  to 
all  those  who  have  lived  in  Northern  China  that,  so  soon  as  the 
first  frosts  begin,  brigandage  appears,  and  it  is  almost  a  recog- 
nized part  of  an  Imperialist  soldier's  duty  to  spend  the  winter  in 
following  on  foot  the  mounted  bandits  who  ride  in  perfect  safety 
a  day's  march  in  front  of  their  pursuers. 

But  while  making  every  allowance  for  these  exaggerations,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  certain  disquieting  symptoms  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
there  is  a  general  outbreak  of  hostility  against  foreigners  in  many 
and  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Empire — a  hostility  which  finds 
congenial  vent  in  attacks  on  Christian  settlements  and  the  murder 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves.  Unhappily  there 
is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  reported  massacre  of  the  Christian 
converts  at  Takow  is  only  too  true ;  and  thus  there  is  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  Chinese  Government  a  crime  which  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  its  dilatory  proceedings  in  the  late  riots  on  the 
Yangtsze-kiang.  The  idea  that  these  attacks  are,  as  has  been 
held,  directed  only  against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  entirely 
baseless.  The  Chinese  are  the  most  religiously  tolerant  people 
upon  earth.  Having  no  fixed  religious  beliefs  themselves,  they 
are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  faiths  professed  by  other  people. 
It  is  only  when  they  fear  that  foreign  influence  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  disguise  of  religion  that  they  rise  against  it.    It  is 
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this  which,  gives  point  and  importance  to  the  violent  and  impious 
manifestoes  which  are  promulgated  from  that  hotbed  of  anti 
foreign  feeling,  Hunan.  Apart  from  the  treaty  ports,  the  mis- 
sionaries are  the  visible  evidence  of  the  existence  of  foreigners  in 
China,  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  Hunanese,  and  they  who 
feel  with  them,  strike  at  foreigners  generally. 

In  the  latest  placard  issued  by  the  disaffected  it  is  distinctly 
proclaimed  that  "  the  moment  the  Emperor's  command  to  chastise 
and  exterminate  them  (foreigners)  is  received,  the  clan  and  elders 
of  the  entire  province  (Hunan)  will  themselves  lead  their  able- 
bodied  men  in  response  to  a  call  for  troops."  This,  then,  is  what  we 
have  to  face,  and  the  sooner  the  situation  is  realized  the  better. 
It  is  exactly  one  of  those  junctures  which  are  comparatively 
harmless  if  grappled  with  manfully,  but  which,  if  allowed  to  get 
headway,  may  be  very  difficult  to  check.  Already  we  have 
shown  a  culpable  weakness  in  not  insisting  on  the  provincial 
authorities  preserving  order.  How  easily  this  might  have  been 
done  at  the  outset  is  evidenced  by  the  readiness  with  which  the 
mandarins  suppressed  all  violence  the  instant  they  saw  that  we 
were  in  earnest.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  the  recent 
riots  than  their  sudden  and  complete  cessation  at  the  bidding  of 
the  local  authorities.  This  is  a  lesson  which  every  outbreak  in 
China  has  taught  us,  and  is  one  which  belies  the  craven  plea  of 
the  Chinese  Government  that  it  is  powerless  to  preserve  order  in 
the  provinces. 

These  remarks  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  state  of  the 
capital,  where  for  a  long  time  foreigners  have  received  scant 
courtesy,  and  where  now  we  are  told  the  people  are  becoming 
"  more  hostile  to  Europeans,  who  are  stoned  on  passing  the  city 
walls."  Unfortunately  the  attitude  of  the  Legations  towards  the 
Tsungli  Yamen  has  for  a  long  time  been  that  of  suitors  for 
favours.  Like  a  fashionable  beauty,  the  Chinese  Government  has 
received  the  court  of  the  foreign  Ministers,  and  has  treated  them 
as  such  ladies  are  traditionally  described  as  being  in  the  habit  of 
behaving  to  their  admirers.  The  least  smile  has  been  received 
with  effusive  joy,  and  frowns  and  impertinences  have  been 
regarded  as  only  "pretty  Fanny's  ways."  The  result  has  been 
that  the  mandarins  have  found  that  they  may  go  to  almost  any 
length  in  their  hostility,  and  that  if  by  chance  they  do  overstep 
the  limit  of  endurance,  they  have  only  to  invite  the  Ministers  to  a 
New  Year's  feast,  or  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  receive  them  as 
envoys  of  tributary  States,  to  restore  the  normal  condition  of 
international  relations. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  prominence  which  was  given  a 
day  or  two  ago  to  the  announcement  that  "  the  Emperor  has 
begun  the  study  of  English  arithmetic  "  is  not  the  least  unsatisfac- 
tory sign  of  the  times.  It  is  plain  that,  as  after  the  Tientsin 
massacre  and  as  after  the  murder  of  Margary,  the  Chinese 
Government  now  finds  it  expedient  to  throw  a  sop  to  the  foreigners, 
and  so  forsooth  it  is  announced  that  the  Emperor  is  studying 
English  arithmetic.  So  gratifying  is  this  fact  considered  that  it 
heads  the  telegraphic  summary  from  China  ;  and  unless  care  be 
taken  it  will  be  held  to  show  so  enlightened  and  progressive  a 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  powers,  that  we  may  well  accept 
their  assurance  that  the  murderers  of  the  Christians  will  be  duly 
punished,  and  that  the  best  of  all  Governments  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  preserve  order  within  its  dominions. 

Not  only  is  it  in  our  interest  that  we  should  grasp  this  nettle 
danger,  but  it  is  also  in  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  we  should  do  so.  For  some  years  the  Government 
has  given  a  loose  rein  to  its  anti-foreign  subjects,  and  if  this 
laxity  be  carried  too  far,  the  time  may  come  when  it  may  have 
to  face  another  outbreak  such  as  shook  the  Empire  thirty  years 
ago.  Already  the  secret  societies  are  giving  rise  to  apprehen- 
sions at  Peking,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  mete  out  speedy 
justice  to  any  one  that  can  be  proved  to  belong  to  them.  Only 
afew  days  ago  a  leader  of  the  Kolao  Hwui  was  summarily  beheaded 
at  Nanking,  and  so  careful  were  the  authorities  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  his  escape  that  he  was  led  to  execution  by  a  chain 
attached  to  an  iron  hook  passed  beneath  his  collar-bone.  Un- 
questionably such  societies  as  the  Kolao  Hwui  may  at  any  time 
become  dangerous  to  the  State.  The  members  of  that  particular 
association  number  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  though  in  its 
inception  it  was  merely  a  benefit  society,  circumstances  have 
tended  to  convert  it  into  a  political  brotherhood.  It  is  therefore 
obviously  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  keep  a  tight  hand  on 
its  proceedings  ;  but  so  far,  instead  of  doing  this,  it  has  lent  its 
countenance  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  violence  by  the  brethren, 
so  long  as  foreigners  have  been  their  victims.  Having  thus 
sown  the  wind,  the  Government  is  beginning  to  find  out  that  it  has 
to  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  taste  for  brigandage  and  outrage  is 
easily  acquired,  and  in  so  loosely  jointed  an  empire  as  China 
successful  brigandage  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  rebellion. 

Careful  observers  of  events  in  China  will  have  noticed  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  state  of  things  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Taiping  rebellion  and  that  which  exists  at  the  present  time. 


Then,  as  now,  the  movement  began  in  Hunan,  and  took  the 
shape  of  outbreaks  against  the  local  authorities.  In  a  short  time 
the  disaffection  spread  to  the  province  of  Kwangsi,  and  first  one 
city  and  then  another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  banditti.  Not 
always,  however,  was  victory  on  the  side  of  the  rioters,  though 
success  inclined  to  their  arms.  For  more  than  two  years 
this  kind  of  desultory  warfare  was  kept  up,  until  a  leader 
appeared  who,  taking  a  wider  view  of  the  situation  than  his 
fellows,  proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  and  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  overthrow  the  ruling  dynasty.  At  present  we  are  in 
the  initial  stage  of  this  course  of  procedure,  and  though  as  yet  no 
leader  has  raised  his  standard,  there  is  a  curious  revival  of 
revolutionary  literature  in  the  centres  of  disaffection.  For  the 
most  part  these  consist  of  prophecies  ambiguously  worded,  and 
rhymes  which  convey  their  full  meaning  only  to  the  initiated. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  the  following  : — 

Arise  and  shine,  thou  blameless  hero  ; 

Eradicate  the  evil,  and  pacify  the  disobedient. 

The  Brethren  are  all  marshalled, 

Each  with  passport,  sign  and  mark, 

From  Kao  Chi,  then  appointed 

Old  traditions  to  impart. 

To  foreign  ears  these  lines  are  not  soul-stirring,  but  the  last  four 
were  the  "  Marseillaise  "  of  the  Taiping  rebels,  and  it  is  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  reviving  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  that 
period  that  they  are  now  reproduced.  How  far  they  will  effect 
the  object  of  the  present  disturbers  of  the  Empire  remains  to  be 
seen. 


THE  RUTHVVELL  CROSS. 

SPACE,  light  and  cool,  still  air,  with  mingled  odours  from  the 
brine  and  the  newly-ploughed  land.  The  November  sun 
wheels  low  in  the  southern  sky,  flashing  miles  of  wet  sand  into 
dazzling  glare,  and  turning  to  silver  the  distant  tide  of  the  placid 
but  never -resting  Solway.  High  on  the  west,  beyond  the  Nith, 
rises  the  granite  bulk  of  Criffel ;  on  the  hither  side  of  it,  five  or 
six  miles  from  where  we  stand,  loom  the  dark  towers  of  Carlave- 
rock,  ruined  and  ten  ant  less  now,  and  dozing  into  decrepitude 
among  its  ancient  woodland,  but  once  the  centre  of  military  stir 
— the  chief  defence  of  the  western  Scottish  border.  The  hill  to 
the  right  of  the  castle  gave  its  name  as  the  slogan  of  the  once 
powerful  clan  of  Maxwell — "  Bide  Wardlaw."  Yonder  to  the 
south,  beyond  the  wide  firth,  the  Cumberland  hills — Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback — whitened  with  the  first  snow,  stand  pale  but 
clear ;  further  westward,  beyond  where  the  smoke-drift  marks  the 
sites  of  Whitehaven  and  AVorkington,  may  be  traced,  paler  and 
less  clear,  the  clustered  summits  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  On  the 
east  the  eye  rests  on  a  truncated  green  cone,  conspicuous  among 
the  gentle  undulations  of  the  plain,  visible,  as  Carlyle  exultingly 
tells  Goethe  in  one  of  his  letters,  from  the  heights  above  Craigen- 
puttock.  This  is  Birrenswark,  a  nmch-fortined  and  oft-contested 
stronghold — Trimontium  of  the  Roman  generals,  who  thus  ren- 
dered the  Celtic  name  treamh  monaidh  the  village  on  the  hill. 
To  the  north  the  view  is  contracted  by  the  massive  woods  lying 
round  the  square,  machicolated  keep  of  Comlongon. 

But  in  this — the  march-land  between  Annandale  and  Niths- 
dale,  the  country  of  Redgauntlet — once  the  eye  begins  to  wander, 
memories  rise  thick  and  fast  from  every  hill  and  hamlet,  tower 
and  river.  For  the  present  we  have  to  do  with  the  humble  little 
kirk  standing  among  the  leafless  ash-trees  close  at  hand. 

Ruthwell  (pronounce  it  Rivell,  if  you  would  be  understanded 
of  the  people)  must  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  romantic  as 
well  as  the  comical  side  of  archaeology  ;  its  name  commemorates 
the  snares  laid  for  incautious  disciples  of  Monkbarns,  but  also  the 
triumphant  success  of  scientific  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  zeal  with  which  Scottish 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  carried  out  the  demolition  and 
defacement  of  the  buildings  and  monuments  erected  under  the  old 
religion,  there  remained  until  1642,  within  the  parish  kirk  of 
Ruthwell,  a  lofty  cross  of  stone,  slender,  richly  carved  in  every 
part,  and  bearing  inscriptions  in  Runic  and  Roman  characters. 
In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  scandalized  at  the  lenity  which  had  spared  this  monu- 
ment of  idolatry,  decreed  its  destruction.  But  it  seems  that, 
even  in  matters  of  religion,  the  Westland  Whigs  had  bowels  of 
mercy  ;  the  cross  was  cast  down  indeed,  and  its  beautiful  shaft 
and  nimbed  head  were  broken  in  several  places,  but  it  was 
suffered  to  remain  within  the  church,  where  Pennant  viewed 
it  130  years  later,  in  1772.  Subsequently  even  that  degree 
of  respect  was  refused  to  it,  and  it  was  thrown  out  into  the 
kirkyard,  where  wind,  weather,  and  wanton  mischief  began  to  do 
their  work,  until,  by  a  happy  disposition  of  lay  patronage,  Dr. 
Duncan,  father  of  savings-banks,  was  appointed  to  the  parish  and 
considerately  rescued  the  fragments,  pieced  them  together  and 
set  them  up  in  the  manse  garden.    There  the  cross  stood  till, 
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three  or  four  years  ago,  some  local  antiquaries  (may  their  names 
be  held  in  everlasting  honour  !)  concerned  tbemselves  to  get  the 
relic  placed  under  shelter,  and  collected  funds  for  the  purpose. 
The  result  has  been  that  once  more  it  stands  erect  within  the 
ugly  little  church  which  occupies  the  site  of  its  original  home. 
A  sculptured  cross,  upwards  of  17  feet  high,  placed  in  a  position 
of  honour  in  a  Presbyterian  kirk,  gives  rise  to  many  curious 
reflections  ;  it  supplies  a  commentary  on  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
history  almost  as  pungent  as  the  recent  restoration  of  one  of  the 
side  chapels  in  St.  Giles  Cathedral  of  Edinburgh  in  memory  of 
Montrose. 

There  remains  to  be  told  the  strange  story  of  how  the  wise 
men  interpreted  the  Runic  description.  Dr.  Duncan  made  care- 
ful drawings  of  the  cross,  which  remain  unto  this  day  a  monument 
of  fidelity,  with  one  slight  but  significant  exception.  The  worthy 
man  knew  nothing  about  Runes,  and  he  copied  that  part  of  the 
legend  which  was  in  those  characters  with  rigid  accuracy ;  but 
when  it  came  to  transcribing  the  Latin — marry  !  he  was  at  home 
there,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  his  interpretation  of  them,  in 
reconstructing  the  cross  he  fitted  into  the  Roman  a  piece  of  the 
Runic  characters,  with  doleful  results,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 
Next  came  Mr.  Thorleif  Repp,  an  Icelandic  scholar  of  renown,  to 
whom  Runes  were,  literally,  A  B  C.  These  he  transcribed 
faultlessly,  and,  assuming'  the  language  to  be  Old  Norse,  pro- 
ceeded to  interpret  the  inscription.  It  was  really  a  most  thrilling 
narrative  which  he  unfolded.  It  related  how  "a  vessel  of  Christ 
of  eleven  pounds  weight,  with  ornaments,  made  by  the  Ther- 
fusian  fathers,  was  given  in  expiation  for  the  devastation  of 
Ashlafardhal,  i.e.  the  vale  of  Ashlafr."  As  if  to  place  the  inter- 
pretation beyond  doubt,  "  there  is,"  says  the  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Dumfriesshire,  "preserved  along  with  the  column 
an  ornamental  circular  stone,"  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  "vessel  of 
Christ,"  or  baptismal  font,  alluded  to. 

There  was  great  throwing  up  of  hats  in  antiquarian  circles  at 
the  reading  of  this  riddle  by  the  erudite  Repp.  No  one,  it  is 
true,  had  ever  heard  of  the  Therfusian  fathers;  but  there  were 
plenty  of  places  in  broad  Scotland  tliPt  could  be  identified  with 
Ashlafardhal,  the  only  difficulty  was  to  decide  upon  which.  But 
the  jealousy  of  girls  is  as  milk  and  honey  to  the  rivalry  of 
philologists,  and  here  is  Professor  Finn  Magnusen  comes  me  crank- 
ing in,  pronounces  Repp  a  reprobate,  and  gives  a  totally  different 
rendering  to  the  Runes.  He  agrees,  truly,  that  the  language  is 
Old  Norse,  but  declares  it  is  not  a  "devastation"  at  all  that  is 
commemorated,  but  a  marriage!  Moreover,  deceived  by  the 
Latin  characters  inserted  by  Dr.  Duncan  among  the  Runes,  he 
adds  that  the  "  Therfusian  fathers"  were  a  fond  delusion  of  the 
luckless  Repp,  and  that  the  words  thus  interpreted  by  him  really 
meant  "  Ola,  the  descendant  of  Toda,  caused  it  (the  stone)  to  be 
cut." 

This  caused  a  stir,  not  altogether  of  a  harmonious  character, 
among  the  wise  men  who  had  been  so  efi'usively  grateful  to  Mr. 
Thorleif  Repp.  However,  equanimity  having  been  restored, 
unanimity  once  more  prevailed.  But  there  are  tiresome  people 
who  never  lino w  when  to  let  well  alone;  and  of  these  was  one 
Mr.  John  Kernble,  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  to  whom  it  oocurred, 
in  1838,  to  wonder  why,  seeing  that  the  characters  were  Saxon 
Runes,  the  language  of  the  inscription  should  be  Norse.  He  set 
to  work  independently,  and,  on  the  assumption  that  the  words 
were  Anglo-Saxon,  and  none  other,  made  them  out  to  be  a  metrical 
soliloquy,  supposed  to  be  spoken  on  the  Cross  itself. 

Over-curious  Kernble  !  Forthwith  there  commenced  a  storm 
which  raged  for  years  between  all  the  Universities  of  Western 
Europe,  and  might  be  raging  still  but  for  a  little  incident  which 
occurred  about  thirty  years  ago.  Among  some  Anglo-Saxon 
homilies  preserved  at  Yercelli,  near  Milan,  there  chanced  to  be 
found  a  hymn  entitled  the  "  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,"  since 
known  as  Cosdmon's  hymn.  In  this  the  Cross — the  original  Cross 
of  the  Crucifixion — is  supposed  to  address  the  sleeper,  who  dreams. 
There  are  in  all  fifty-nine  lines  in  the  hymn  ;  of  these  seventeen 
were  found  to  correspond  word  for  word  with  the  inscription  on 
Ruthwell  Cross,  rendered  by  Mr.  Kernble  as  follows  : — 

Then  the  yoting  hero  piepared  himself,} 
That  was  Almighty  God, 
Strong  and  firm  of  mood 
He  mounted  the  lofty  Cross 
Courageously  in  the  sight  of  many, 
•         *         •         ■  ■ 

1..  I  raised  the  powerful^king, 

The  Lord  of  the  heavens  ; 
1  dared  not  fall  down 

They  reviled  us  both  together, 
I  was  all  stained  with  blood. 
Poured  from  the  man's  side 


Christ  was  on  the  cross, 
Yet  hither  hastening, 
Men  came  from  afar 
Unto  the  noble  one. 
I  beheld  that  all 

With  sorrow  I  was  overwhelmed. 

I  was  all  wounded  with  shafts  ; 
They  laid  him  down  limb-weary, 
They  stood  at  the  corpses  head  ; 
They  beheld  the  Lord  of  Heaven. 

Thus,  all  controversy  being  for  ever  set  at  rest,  the  traveller  may 
do  worse  than  exchange  the  Pulman  car  for  a  local  crawler  at 
Carlisle,  and,  stopping  at  Ruthwell,  inspect  this  beautiful  relic  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  of  Northumbria  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  quaff  a  cup  from  the  chalybeate  spring,  now  called  the  Brow 
Well,  but  formerly  the  Rood  Well,  whence  the  parish  derives  its 
name. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

TjX)R  five  or  six  months  past  the  Australian  Colonies  have  been 
passing  through  a  severe  crisis,  over  twenty  so-called 
banks  having  during  that  period  closed  their  doors.  Some  of 
them  are  banks  proper,  but  the  larger  number  are  either  mortgage 
or  land  banks  or  mere  loan  companies.  The  crisis  has  been  felt 
most  severely  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  but  it  has  extended  to 
the  other  colonies.  In  Tasmania,  for  example,  the  oldest  bank  in 
the  colony — the  Bank  of  Van  Dieman's  Land — closed  its  doors 
two  months  ago.  It  was  nearly  as  old  as  the  colony  itself,  having 
been  founded  in  I S23.  It  was  brought  down  mainly  by  the  mining 
speculation,  which  passed  all  reasonable  bounds  in  the  island. 
Some  of  the  failures  show  gross  mismanagement,  if  nothing  worse. 
Thus,  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  City  of 
Melbourne  Building  Society  was  held  on  the  8th  of  October  last, 
and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  was  declared,  the  share- 
holders being  congratulated  by  the  chairman  on  the  sound  posi- 
tion of  the  Company.  Yet  within  two  months — that  is,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  current  month — the  doors  were  closed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  report,  there  were  no  fewer  than  850  shareholders, 
and  the  deposits  amounted  to  350,000/.  Again,  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  Australia,  formerly  called  the 
Australian  Freehold  Banking  Corporation,  was  held  on  the  1st 
of  October.  The  chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the 
position  of  the  Company,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
was  declared.  Yet  it  also  has  suspended  payment.  The  paid-up 
capital,  according  to  the  last  report,  amounted  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  and  the  deposits  were  as  much  as  a  million 
sterling.  Once  more,  on  the  18th  of  August  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of  Melbourne  was  held,  and 
the  chairman  stated  he  was  very  confident  there  was  a  bright 
future  before  the  bank,  yet  it  likewise  has  already  closed  its 
doors.  The  paid-up  capital  amounts  to  389,000/.  and  the  deposits 
to  835,000/.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  hear  of  legal  proceed- 
ings having  been  instituted  in  some  cases,  and  that  arrests  have 
been  made.  The  Parliament  of  Victoria  has  taken  action  to  en- 
sure the  depositors  being  paid  ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  latest 
telegrams  that  the  panic  in  Melbourne  has  subsided,  and  that 
everywhere  confidence  is  returning.  Some  of  the  institutions, 
indeed,  that  have  had  to  suspend  have  again  opened  their  doors. 
The  cause  of  the  crisis  is  the  wild  speculation  in  land,  houses, 
and  mining,  that  ran  rampant  two  or  three  years  ago.  While  it 
lasted  it  raised  prices  in  an  extravagant  way ;  indeed,  land  some- 
times fetched  higher  prices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  than  could  be  got  for  plots  of  the  same 
size  equally  near  to  London  itself.  The  speculation  was  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  by  the  facility  with  which  not  only 
the  Colonial  Governments  but  all  sorts  of  banking  and  finan- 
cial institutions  were  able  to  obtain  money  in  this  country. 
Most  credit  institutions  in  Australia  have  branches  or  agencies 
at  home,  and  they  attract  deposits,  which  are  placed  with 
them  for  a  considerable  time,  by  offering  high  rates  of  in- 
terest. How  far  this  has  been  carried  will  appear  from  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Insurance  and  Banking  Record  of  June 
last — a  very  high  authority — the  deposits  of  the  banks  of  issue 
alone  then  amounted  in  round  figures  to  150.}  millions  sterling, 
and  that  of  those  deposits  over  39!  millions  sterling,  or  more 
than  25  per  cent.,  were  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
figures,  it  will  be  understood,  apply  only  to  the  banks  of  issue — 
many  of  them  exceedingly  well  managed,  and  careful  how  they 
raise  money  at  home  for  employment  in  the  colonies.  The  smaller 
institutions  act  more  freely  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pour- 
ing of  British  money  into  the  colonies  during  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years  has  stimulated  all  kinds  of  bad  business,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  over-speculation  and  the  crisis  which  the  colonies  are  now 
suffering  from. 
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The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday  put  down 
their  rate  of  discount  from  4  per  cent,  to  3^  per  cent.  The  rate 
in  the  open  market  had  already  fallen  to  i\  per  cent. ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  useless  to  try  to  keep  up  the  Bank-rate.  For  the 
time  being  the  supply  of  money  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  trade 
is  quiet,  and  speculation  is  held  in  check.  Bills,  therefore,  are 
very  scarce ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  has  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  quotations.  .  Furthermore,  the  foreign  demand  for  gold  is 
less  than  every  one  anticipated  a  little  while  ago. 

The  s.lver  market  has  continued  quiet  during  the  week,  the 
price  being  steady  at  43^ d.  per  oz.  The  market  had  been  looking 
forward  with  interest  to  President  Harrison's  Message,  but  it  is 
not  calculated  to  encourage  speculation.  It  announces  that  the 
American  Government  will  not  open  negotiations  for  another 
International  Monetary  Conference,  an  announcement  which 
must  have  been  generally  expected  after  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  statement  that  our  Government  will  not  go  farther 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  was  prepared  to  go  ten  years  since.  President 
Harrison  further  declares  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but 
he  is  prepared  to  continue  the  present  policy  ;  and  he  adds  a 
threat  that  the  United  States  will  compel  Europe  to  arrange  with 
America  for  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  by  draining  the  Old  World 
of  its  gold.  The  threat  is  not  a  wise  one,  for  it  is  clearly  impos- 
sible of  realization. 

Up  to  Wednesday  morning  the  recovery  in  inter-Bourse  securi- 
ties continued.  But  the  beginning  of  the  Fortnightly  Settlement 
here  on  Wednesday  morning  showed  that  the  account  open  for 
the  fall  is  not  as  large  as  had  generally  been  believed.  Either 
the  great  French  bankers  have  been  playing  a  game  of  bounce, 
or  the  speculative  sellers  have  been  so  thoroughly  frightened 
that  they  have  closed  most  of  the  accounts  they  had  open.  In 
either  case  the  artificial  support  afforded  to  the  market  by  the 
large  account  open  for  the  fall  has  now  been  withdrawn,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  Paris  can  keep  up  prices.  The 
famine  in  Russia  grows  worse  and  worse ;  the  news  from  Brazil 
is  again  seriously  disquieting ;  there  is  no  improvement  in  the 
■other  South  American  countries ;  and  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  is  much  as  it  was  before.  Besides, 
the  Berlin  Bourse  is  very  weak.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  French  bankers  and  French  investors  may  prove  stronger 
than  is  generally  expected ;  but  the  reasonable  probability  is 
that  we  shall  very  soon  see  another  sharp  fall  in  inter- 
Bourse  securities.  Meantime  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
rise  this  week  in  American  railroad  securities.  The  deficient 
harvests  in  Europe  and  the  exceptionally  abundant  crops  in 
the  United  States  are  producing  the  results  that  every  thought- 
ful observer  looked  for.  Trade  in  the  United  States  is  every- 
where being  stimulated  by  the  immense  European  demand  for 
food.  The  railway  Companies  all  over  the  Union  are  showing 
extraordinary  increases  of  traffic,  so  much  so  that  most  of  the 
Companies  have  had  to  give  notice  that  they  will  not  for  some 
time  to  come  be  able  to  take  more  grain  for  conveyance ;  they 
have  already  received  deliveries  of  more  than  they  can  carry. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  anticipated  large  earnings  will  be 
secured,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  higher  dividend  announce- 
ments. Already  it  is  reported  that  the  Lake  Shore  Company 
will  at  the  end  of  the  year  declare  a  bonus  of  2  per  cent,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  dividend.  At  the  same  time,  money  in  New 
York  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  everything  leads  to  the  belief  that 
it  will  continue  so  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  speculation  is  reviving.  It  was  held  in  check  by 
the  fear  of  a  break-down  on  the  Continental  Bourses,  and  by  the 
consequent  abstention  of  great  European  operators;  but,  ap- 
parently, now  that  the  Continental  Bourses  have  recovered, 
European  capitalists  have  once  more  begun  to  buy  American 
securities,  and  the  result  is  an  almost  general  rise.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Colonial  market  is  somewhat  depressed  by  the 
Australian  crisis  referred  to  above.  The  Home  Railway  market 
is  firm,  and  the  general  impression  is  that  it  will  continue  to  im- 
prove. It  is  argued  that  the  break-down  in  South  America,  the 
critical  state  of  the  Continental  Bourses,  and  the  danger  of  war, 
will  divert  investment  from  foreign  to  British  securities,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  rise  in  Home  Railway  stocks  is  extremely 
probable. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  are  not  very  satisfactory,  yet,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, trade  is  fairly  good,  nor  are  the  prospects  for  the  future 
altogether  discouraging.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in 
our  business  both  with  the  Continent  and  with  Australasia ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  trade  with  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
increase,  and  so  also  is  that  with  India.  The  wheat  market  has 
not  been  moved  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 


As  stated  above,  inter-Bourse  securities  have  been  carried 
higher  during  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  Portuguese,  which 


have  again  fallen  sharply,  on  a  report  that  the  next  coupon  wil' 
not  be  paid  in  full.  Portuguese  Three  per  Cents  closed  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  33J,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  2 1.  But  Spanish  rose  as  much  as  i£,  closing  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  Russian  rose  f,  closing  on  Thursday  at  94A, 

and  Italian  rose  §,  closing  at  90^.  In  most  South  American 
securities  there  has  not  been  much  change  during  the  week  to 
call  for  notice,  except  in  Brazilian,  the  threatening  state  of 
affairs  in  the  province  of  Rio  having  caused  a  sharp  decline. 
Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  of  1888  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  63,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  2i  ;  while  the  Four  per  Cents  of  1889  closed 
at  59,  a  fall  of  3.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
general  rise  in  American  Railroad  securities.  Erie  shares,  for 
example,  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  32 1,  a  rise,  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  if.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  closed 
at  26J,  a  rise  of  if,  and  Milwaukee  closed  at  81,  a  rise  of  2.  Of 
the  three  shares  now  mentioned,  two  are  purely  speculative,  and 
therefore  are  entirely  unsuited  to  investors.  Milwaukee  shares 
are  somewhat  different.  For  two  or  three  years  no  dividend 
has  been  paid  owing  to  the  over-construction  in  1886-7  ;  but 
the  traffic  receipts  are  now  so  large  that  there  is  a  general 
expectation  the  Company  will  soon  he  able  to  resume 
dividend  payments.  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  at  83^,  a  rise,  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday,  of  2h-  Illinois  shares  closed  at  108^,  a  rise  of  as 
much  as  3^.  New  York  Central  shares  closed  at  I20y,  arise 
of  i.|;  and  Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  130J,  a  rise  of  f.  In 
Home  Railway  stocks,  too,  there  has  been  a  general  advance.  Great 
Western  closed  at  158^,  a  rise  of  §  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
closed  at  no,  a  rise  of  £  ;  North-Western  closed  at  174,  a  rise  of 
ij  ;  and  North-Eastern  closed  at  159^-,  a  rise  of  if.  Again, 
Indian  Three  per  Cent,  stock  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  95^-, 
a  rise,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  and  Consols 
closed  at  95jff,  a  rise  of  §. 


MR.  TREE  ON  THE  NEW  DRAMA. 

ON  Sunday  last  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  delivered  an  interesting 
lecture  to  the  Playgoers'  Club  on  "  Some  Interesting 
Fallacies  of  the  Modern  Stage."  Of  Mr.  Tree's  general  remarks 
there  is  little  to  say,  except  that  we  hope  to  see  them  ere  long  in 
a  more  expanded  form  than  the  inadequate  reports  of  the  lectiu-e 
were  able  to  give  us.  He  indulged  in  some  good-humoured 
banter  at  the  expense  of  his  own  Monday  nights,  the  Independent 
Theatre,  and  the  so-called  Literary  Drama — his  criticism  of  the 
latter  coming  very  appropriately  after  Mr.  Traill's  article  in  the 
New  Review.  There  is  only  one  point  in  which  we  seriously 
dissent  from  his  opinion.  In  condemning  Herr  Ibsen  as  a  dramatist 
he  called  him  a  philosophic  writer.  Now  whatever  Ilerr  Ibsen's, 
claims  may  be  as  a  dramatist,  a  poet,  or  a  prophet,  he  is  never  philo- 
sophic. In  those  social  dramas  of  his  where  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  finds 
the  new  revelation  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  philosophic  element. 
Herr  Ibsen  is  merely  a  reporter.  He  may  be  a  bad  reporter, 
reporting  what  should  be  left  alone  or  what  does  or  does  not 
exist.  He  may  be  a  good  reporter.  He  may  be  a  teacher  giving 
us  moral  lessons,  like  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow  ;  but  this  does 
not  make  him  a  philosopher,  or  even  a  very  profound  thinker 
because  other  people  think  about  him.  But  Mr.  Tree  was  doubt- 
less only  considering  his  audience;  for  when  he  sa)Sthat  "people 
went  to  the  theatre  primarily  to  see  play-acting,  and  that  the  first 
requirement  of  a  play  was  that  it  should  be  actable,''  he  is  im- 
pregnable. We  have  nothing  to  add  to  so  orthodox  a  sentiment — 
a  sentiment  that  not  even  the  heretics  of  the  Independent  Theatre 
could  find  fault  with,  though  some  of  them  are  so  anxious  to 
turn  the  stage  into  a  pulpit,  and  to  "place  under  our  noses  "  (to 
use  Dr.  Avelmg's  own  choice  words)  "  the  ulcers  of  society."  Apart, 
however,  from  the  attention  any  of  Mr.  Tree's  remarks  on  dramatic 
questions  must  receive  at  any  time,  the  present  occasion  was  one 
of  peculiar  interest,  owing  to  the  prevailing  curiosity  with  regard 
to  the  works  of  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  whom  he  discussed  at 
some  length  with  great  perspicacity  and  comprehension. 

M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  whose  name  must  be  carefully  pro- 
nounced as  it  is  not  spelt,  is  a  Flemish  writer,  and  the  author  of 
certain  poems,  translations  from  the  Flemish,  and  three  dramas. 
L'lntruse,  Les  Aveuyles,  La  Princesse  Maleine — all  dramas  of  a 
sort — threaten  to  become  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  or,  as 
Mr.  Tree  happily  puts  it,  fallacies  of  the  modern  stage.  Mr. 
William  Archer,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  railway  porter  label- 
ling luggage  for  the  Continent,  has  already  ticketed  the  new 
foreign  author  "  A  Pessimist  Playwright";  while  even  less  dis- 
creet critics  dub  him  "  the  Belgian  Shakspeare,"  or  "  the  Belgian 
Ibsen." 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  Mr.  Tree's  judicious  criticisms  of 
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the  merits  and  failings  of  the  "  Pessimist  Playwright"  will  stem 
the  flood  of  exaggerated  eulogy  that  is  about  to  overwhelm  us. 
M.  Maeterlinck's  resemblance  to  Ibsen  is  very  remote  unless  we 
admit,  to  quote  Mr.  Tree's  words,  "that  the  broad  grasp  of  the 
true  dramatist  is  not  to  be  found  in  him.''  And  we  do  admit  it. 
Then,  of  course,  if  admirers  go  for  anything,  the  same  elect  who 
ran  after  Bunthorne  are  sure  to  go  dancing  after  Archibald. 
Wild  Ducks  and  Doll's  Souses  are  cheap  to-day,  while  Maeter- 
linck's, on  commercial  if  not  on  literary  grounds,  are  priced  high 
and  are  rising.  Mr.  Tree  confesses  that,  except  in  L'Intrusc,  he 
finds  little  or  no  dramatic  value  in  the  Maeterlinck  masterpieces, 
hut  he  allows  a  literary  quality  to  all  of  them,  though  he  modestly- 
refrained  from  discussing  them  from  this  point  of  view.  Y\  hat, 
indeed,  shall  be  said  of  a  dramatist  (?)  whose  pathos  is  con- 
fined to  stage  directions,  whose  tragedy  consists  of  theatrical 
properties,  and  whose  dialogue  never  soars  above  Dr.  Aim  Ollen- 
dorff, and  How  to  Learn  French  in  Three  Months.  In  one  of 
the  extracts  he  read  from  L'Intruse,  Mr.  Tree  says  he  detects 
sparks  of  genius.  The  sparks  belonged,  however,  to  the  lecturer 
who  read  them  and  not  to  M.  Maeterlinck  their  author.  Here  is 
a  specimen : — 

Grandfather.    And  you  see  no  one,  Ursula  ? 

Daughter.    Xo  one,  grandfather. 

Father.    What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ? 

Daughter.    Very  fine.    Do  you  hear  the  nightingales  ? 

Uncle.    Yes,  certainly. 

Daughter.    A  breeze  is  stirring  in  the  avenue. 
Grandfather.    A  breeze  stirring  in  the  avenue  ? 
Daughter.    Yes,  the  trees  are  rustling  softly. 
Uncle.    It  is  strange  that  my  sister  does  not  come. 

And  so  it  goes  on  in  the  same  pedestrian  prose,  the  simplicity  of 
which  is  positively  ornate  in  its  studied  dulness.  In  the  stage 
directions  M.  Maeterlinck  is  more  diverting ;  lamps  go  out  of  them- 
selves, flowers  grow  up  from  the  stage,  doors  refuse  to  shut.  In 
fact,  it  is  all  done  on  Mr.  Puff's  principle  in  the  Critic.  "  I  open 
with  a  clock  striking  to  beget  an  awful  attention  in  tbe  audience; 
it  also  marks  the  time,  which  is  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
saves  a  description  of  the  rising  sun  and  a  great  deal  about  gild- 
ing the  eastern  hemisphere."  That  incomparable  dramatist,  Mr. 
Pull',  was  evidently  the  pioneer  of  the  modern  Belgian  drama. 
Yet  M.  Maeterlinck  is  vastly  entertaining  ;  he  has  something  to 
say,  we  believe,  but  he  has  not  yet  said  it.  La  I'riucesse  Maleine 
is  too  obvious  a  pastiche  of  Hamlet,  and,  like  Les  Aveugles,  drama- 
tically speaking,  impossible.  lie  may  improve  on  acquaintance, 
hut  in  the  last-mentioned  drama  he  has  carefully  neglected  an 
opportunity.  "  Let  the  drama  he  literary,  but  first  let  it  be 
dramatic,"  says  Mr.  Tree,  with  great  good  sense.  ~VVe  would  add, 
"  Let  literature  be  dramatic  by  all  means,  but  let  it  be  literature." 
But  now  we  know  all  about  Butch  sensitivists  and  Norwegian 
sensualists,  it  is  quite  fitting  we  should  have  something  from 
Belgium. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

f  I  HIIS  year's  Cattle  Show  has  sufTered  to  some  extent  from  the 
-*-  fact  that  London  is  at  present  a  scheduled  district  for 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  consequently  no  cattle  once  sent  in  can  be 
sent  out  again,  except  for  slaughter,  for  eight  days.  Naturally, 
many  young  animals  intended  for  exhibition  hereafter  have  been 
kept  back.  The  Sbow,  nevertheless,  is  very  good,  but  it  is  not  up 
to  what  it  would  have  been  were  it  not  for  this  untoward  circum- 
stance. As  a  matter  of  course,  the  provincial  shows  have  bene- 
fited by  what  has  been  a  drawback  for  Islington.  Thus,  to  begin 
with,  the  earliest  of  the  great  Christmas  fat-stock  exhibitions,  that 
held  at  Norwich  three  weeks  ago,  was  one  of  the  very  best  ever 
held  in  that  city.  Not  only  was  the  number  of  animals  present 
quite  up  to  the  average,  but  the  quality  throughout  was  excep- 
tionally good  ;  and  particularly  there  was  a  very  large  attendance 
of  young  beasts.  At  Norwich  the  classes  are  arranged  differently 
from  what  they  are  both  in  Birmingham  and  in  London.  Perhaps 
the  finest  of  all,  and  one  of  the  finest  seen  for  years  at  any  show, 
was  that  for  cows  or  heifers  of  any  breed  or  cross-breed,  for 
Devon  shorthorns,  and  red-polleds.  In  this  the  first  prize  went 
to  the  Queen  for  a  beautiful  Devon  heifer  three  years  and  nine 
months  old.  The  animal  also  won  the  championship  as  "  the  best 
cow  or  heifer  in  the  Show,"  and  afterwards  as  "  the  best  beast  in 
the  Show."  The  Birmingham  Show,  which  opened  a  fortnight  ago, 
was  even  better.  The  cattle  classes  were  filled  with  somewhat 
over  the  average  number  of  animals,  and  the  quality  in  many  of 
the  sections  was  extremely  high,  the  number  of  young  animals  of 
light  weight  and  edible  meat  being  exceptionally  striking.  So 
good,  indeed,  was  the  quality  throughout  that  the  judges  found  a 
difficulty  in  making  their  awards ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  final 
championship,  they  had  to  call  in  an  umpire.  The  two  favourites 
were  the  Devon  heifer  which  won  the  Norwich  championship  for 


the  Queen  and  a  very  beautiful  polled  Aberdeen  heifer  belonging 
to  Mr.  Eggington.  In  the  end,  the  latter  animal  carried  off  the 
honours,  its  owner  receiving  in  prizes  altogether  255?. 

Owing  to  the  cause  referred  to  above,  there  was  an  absence  of 
young  animals  in  the  Smithfield  Show  this  week,  and  altogether 
the  number  present  was  under  the  average.  The  West  Highlanders 
and  the  cross-breds  made  a  fine  display ;  but  in  all  the  other  sec- 
tions the  attendance  was  small.  The  quality,  however,  was  fairly 
good,  especially  in  the  Devon,  Hereford,  Shorthorns,  and  Aber- 
deen Angus  sections.  Only  three  animals  had  been  entered  in 
the  new  class  of  Galloways,  and  no  more  than  two  for  small 
cattle  weighing  less  tban  1 1  cwt.  In  short,  the  original  entries- 
amounted  to  288 ;  but  when  the  catalogue  was  prepared  only 
247  remained,  and  the  actual  appearances  were  no  more  than  192. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  what  a  great  disadvantage  the 
Show  had  to  labour  under,  owing  to  the  scheduling  of  the  district. 
As  usual,  there  have  been  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  re- 
versal of  judgments  made  at  Norwich  and  Birmingham.  As 
already  stated,  the  Queen's  Devon  heifer  won  the  prize  at  Nor- 
wich ;  but  it  was  defeated  at  Birmingham  by  Mr.  Eggington's- 
Aberdeen  Angus  heifer.  At  the  Agricultural  Hall,  however, 
Mr.  Eggington's  heifer  was  put  only  in  the  third  place,  while 
the  championship  prize  was  awarded  to  a  Devon  steer,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  John  Wortley.  More  remarkable  still,  the  prize  animal 
of  Birmingham  did  not  even  get  the  cup  for  the  best  cow  or 
heifer,  that  being  carried  off  by  a  shorthorn,  bred  at  Windsor. 
Naturally  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  created  by  these 
awards.  However,  leaving  the  question  of  whether  the  decision 
is  right  or  wrong,  we  pass  to  the  several  classes.  The  Devons, 
which  have  carried  away  the  .  championship,  were  a  small  but 
fine  class.  Only  two  appeared  among  the  younger  steers ;  but 
the  class  for  steers  above  three  and  not  over  four  years  was  well 
filled.  The  Herefords  were  also  fairly  good.  But  only  twenty 
shorthorns  appeared  altogether,  the  smallest  number  for  many 
years  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show.  The  Sussex  cattle  were  fairly- 
well  shown,  and  the  red-polled  were  good  ;  but  the  polled  Aber- 
deen Angus  cattle  made  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in 
the  Hall.  They  numbered  twenty-four  altogether,  a  number  only 
exceeded  by  the  cross-breds  and  just  equalled  by  the  Herefords. 
The  West  Highlanders,  as  already  stated,  were  very  well  repre- 
sented. Out  of  twenty-five  entries  only  two  were  absent.  There- 
were  two  capital  classes,  one  for  steers  and  oxen  and  the  other 
for  heifers  and  cows.  The  cross-breds,  besides  being  more 
numerous,  included  many  excellent  beasts.  Welsh  cattle  were 
hardly  up  to  the  mark,  though  there  were  very  good  beasts 
amongst  them  ;  and  the  Kenya  and  Dexters  were  not  as  well  re- 
presented as  was  anticipated,  some  of  the  principal  exhibitors 
being  shut  out  by  the  age  limit.  As  already  said,  the  separate 
classes  for  small  cattle  of  other  breeds  than  the  Kerry  were  very: 
poorly  attended,  the  two  animals  sent  being,  indeed,  Kerry  crosses. 
Considering  the  disadvantages  which  the  Show  laboured  under,  it 
must  be  pronounced  successful ;  but  all  the  same  the  fact  is  un- 
deniable that  it  was  not  as  good  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  fat-stock 
shows  of  the  country  ought  to  be.  Mainly,  as  already  explained, 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  London  is  a  scheduled  district,  and  that 
therefore  very  many  young  beasts  which  would  have  been  ex- 
hibited were  kept  away  at  the  last  moment.  Probably  no  animal 
was  sent  which  is  not  intended  for  slaughter  in  London  before 
Christmas.  But  the  fact  only  makes  more  evident  what  we  have 
often  insisted  upon,  that  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  has  become 
too  much  a  mere  professional  exhibition.  Again  and  again  the 
same  names  carry  away  the  prizes,  and  hardly  any  one  but  a  very 
wealthy  person  can  expect  to  be  successful.  The  Club  thus  fails 
to  effect  as  much  good  as  it  might  do,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  its  founders. 

The  sheep  were  poorly  represented,  why  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  and  Kentish  and 
Romney  Marsh,  there  being  only  seven  pens  of  the  latter,  and  not 
a  single  one  of  Cotswold  wethers.  On  the  other  hand,  Hamp- 
shires  were  numerous ;  so  were  Oxfordshires,  and  the  cross-breds 
were  very  strong  The  total  number  of  pens  entered  was  only  186, 
against  224  twelve  months  ago  and  205  the  year  before.  The- 
quality  generally  speaking,  however,  was  good.  In  Southdowns 
the  classes  of  wethers  and  lambs  were  especially  excellent,  and 
the  section  altogether  firm,  the  pens  numbering  31.  Devon  and 
other  pure  longwools  had  only  four  entries,  and  Shropshires  were- 
not  very  fine.  But  there  was  an  excellent  class  of  Leicester 
wethers — indeed,  Leicesters  were  generally  better  repres&nted 
than  for  many  years.  And  the  Lincolns,  though  few  in  number, 
contained  some  fine  specimens,  including  the  champion  pen  of 
longwools.  Hampshires  were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but 
for  the  most  part  were  very  fine  in  quality  ;  and  the  cross-breds 
were  perhaps  the  best  in  the  Show,  being  numerous  as  well  as 
good  in  quality.  The  pig  classes  were  fairly  well  filled.  The 
whites  were  not  so  numerous  nor  so  good  as  usual,  perhaps  but 
the  blacks  were  exceptionally  good— better,  we  are  inclined  to 
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think,  than  for  many  years  past,  and  so  were  the  cross-breds. 
'The  show  of  seeds,  roots,  manures,  cattle  foods,  and  implements 
ie  stated  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen.  Upon  the  whole,  taking 
into  consideration  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Club 
labcvurs,  the  Show  this  year  was  very  satisfactory ;  what  was 
wanting  in  numbers  being  made  up  for  by  excellence  of  quality. 
We  venture  to  think,  however,  that  hardly  enough  of  attention 
was  given  to  sheep  and  pigs.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
'breeders  and  feeders  of  these  have  to  sustain  a  much  keener  com- 
petition than  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  horned  cattle,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  are  in  need  of  greater  encouragement.  Much,  no 
doubt,  may  be  urged  upon  the  other  side ;  but,  if  shows  really 
have  the  influence  attributed  to  them,  it  seems  worth  while  to 
give  support  to  those  branches  of  live-stock  farming  which  most 
require  it. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

TT  was  unlucky  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips  and  Mr.  Percy  Fendall 
that  there  was  no  Sarah  Bernhardt  or  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere 
available  to  create  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  their  new  play, 
Margaret  Byng,  produced  on  Tuesday  at  the  Criterion  Theatre. 
It  is  essentially  a  one-part  play,  and  this  one  part  needs  ex- 
ceptional dramatic  powers  and  stage  experience  to  be  rendered 
in  the  least  degree  interesting.    Mrs.  Margaret  Byng  is  a  widow 
lady — her  husband,  a  poor  sort  of  creature,  dies  in  the  first  act — 
whose  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  mixed — very.    She  is, 
moreover,  an  old  acquaintance ;  for  we  have  met  her  over  and 
over  again  as  Feodora,  Stephanie  de  Mohrivart,  as  La  Tosca  and 
Mrs.  Clarkson,  &c.    She  dresses  elegantly,  a  trifle  "  loudly "  ; 
she  has  no  scruples,  but  now  and  then  whines  about  the  injustice 
of  man  to  woman,  and  talks  in  a  purring  whisper  about  her  happy 
innocent  childhood  and  heaven.    This  she  generally  does  when 
about  to  accomplish  something  uncommonly  iniquitous.  Mrs. 
Byng  accepts  hush-money  from  a  Corsican  who  has  murdered 
and  robbed  a  gentleman  in  the  train  between  Monte  Carlo  and 
Nice.     Of  course,  her  lover  is  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
murdered  man,  and,  of  course,  in  one  of  her  good  fits  she  con- 
fesses everything  to  him,  and  then  in  one  of  her  bad  moods 
she  tells  the  Corsican  she  has  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.    On  this 
the  Corsican  thinks  she  is  altogether  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed 
to  live,  and  he  forthwith  kills  her  just  as  the  police  are  breaking 
into  the  hotel  to  arrest  him.    All  this  trouble  brings  about  some 
very  strong  scenes  and  startling  situations,  out  of  which  a  Sarah 
Bernhardt  might  make  capital  ;  but  a  gentle,  sympathetic,  grace- 
ful young  actress  like  Miss  Estelle  Burney  is  quite  lost  in  the 
coils  of  this  modern  "  serpent  of  old  Nile."    She  neither  looked 
the  part  nor  could — nor  can  she  ever — act  it.     Bewritten,  the 
piece,  which  had  considerable  merit,  might  be  turned  to  account 
by  a  powerful  actress.    It  served  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
admirable  an  artist  is  Mr.  C.  Brookfield,  whose  Corsican  was 
a  very  remarkable  performance  indeed.    His  "  make-up "  was 
perfect.    He  looked  the  sallow  feline  Southern  to  the  life,  and 
his  soft  Italian  accent  added  not  a  little  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
sketch.    We  say  "  sketch  "  advisedly,  for  the  authors  have  not 
attempted  to  develop  the  character,  which  is  subordinate  in  every 
way  to  that  of  the  principal  actress,  whereby,  as  is  always  the 
•case  in  one-part  plays,  the  whole  drama  appears  out  of  proportion. 
A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Ben  Webster  for  his  capital  acting 
as  the  lover,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Herbert  for  his  pathetic  representation 
•of  the  luckless  but  very  gentlemanly  husband  of  the  bad  Mrs. 

A  neatly  constructed  and  fairly  well  written  lever  de.  rideau  by 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpott,  entitled  A  Breezy  Morning,  now  serves  to 
amuse  early  visitors  to  see  Godpapa  at  the  Comedy.  A  newly 
married  couple  select  a  retired  spot  in  Wales  for  their  honey- 
moon. He  fishes,  and  she  sketches.  Both  soon  get  bored  to 
death,  and  end  by  quarrelling.  Happily  they  are  speedily  re- 
conciled, and  the  breeze  passes  away  pleasantly  enough.  We 
rather  think  we  have  read  this  little  piece  in  a  French  version. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  trifle  is  graced  with  exceptionally 
concise  and  witty  dialogue.  Mr.  S.  Sothern  plays  the  part  of 
the  young  husband  extremely  well,  and  Miss  Florence  Fordyce  is 
a  pretty  bride.  Godpapa  appears  as  lively  and  attractive  as  ever, 
and  Mr.  Hawtrey  and  Mr.  Brookfield,  Miss  Lottie  Venne  and 
Miss  Annie  Irish  are  nightly  received  with  the  cordiality  their 
•efforts  to  amuse  deserve. 

The  next  performance  of  the  Independent  Theatre  (the  Royalty), 
which  will  take  place  early  in  January,  will  be  exceptionally 
interesting.  The  programme  will  consist  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Jarvis's 
translation  of  L'Intruse  of  Maeterlinck ;  a  one-act  play  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  entitled  The  Minister's  Call,  founded  on  Mr.  Frank 
Harris's  very  clever  story,  A  Modern  Idyll;  and  Theodore  de 
Banville's  Le  Baiser,  done  into  English  by  Mr.  John  Gray. 

A  new  three-act  opera — the  libretto  by  Mr.  George  Dance,  and 


the  music  by  Mr.  Ivan  Caryll — has  been  selected  for  the  opening 
of  Miss  Violet  Melnotte's  new  theatre,  the  Trafalgar,  which  she 
is  building  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  which  will  be  ready  early 
in  April. 

Mr.  H.  James's  The  American  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  is  now  replaced  every  evening  by  a  triple 
bill — The  Queen's  Boom,  with  Mrs.  Lancaster  Wallis  as  Mary 
Stuart ;  Hook  and  Bye,  and  The  Liar.  The  Road  to  Ruin  was 
played  for  the  first  time  this  season  at  a  matinee  on  Wednesday. 
It  will  form  the  evening  bill  next  week. 


THE  WEATHER. 


A  J"E  have  again  to  report  a  week  of  mild  weather ;  on  most 
days  temperature  has  been  very  high  for  the  time  of 
year  in  all  districts.    In  London  on  Thursday  (3rd)  the  maxi- 
mum was    570,  on  Friday    560,   and   on  Saturday  580,  the 
average  maximum    for    December  being    only   44°.  Since 
Sunday,  however,  it  has  been  lower  generally,  frost  being  re- 
gistered on  Monday  night  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  On 
Thursday  morning  (3rd)  a  large  and  rather  deep  depression  had 
approached  us   from  the  Atlantic,  causing  a  renewal  of  the 
southerly  and  south-westerly  gales  in  the  West  and  North,  and 
the  weather  was  squally  and  rainy  during  the  day  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  thunder  and  lightning  in  Ireland  at  night. 
On  Friday  morning  this  depression  had  reached  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  the  barometer  was  rising  at  all  our  coast  stations ; 
the  weather  was  fine  over  the  greater  part  of  our  islands,  but 
later  in  the  day  dull  weather  spread  eastward  and  rain  fell  in 
many  places;  it  was  fine  on  the  Continent  generally,  but  there 
was  rain  at  several  of  the  Norwegian,  German,  and  French  stations, 
with  snow  over  Lapland  and  Northern  Russia.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing there  was  a  secondary  depression  lying  off  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  it  was  cloudy  and  overcast  in  all  but  the  Southern 
counties  ;  slight  rain  fell  during  the  day  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  large  amounts  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
Fogs  were  reported  at  some  of  the  French  and  German  stations 
and  in  the   South   of  Russia.     On   Sunday  it  was  beauti- 
fully fine,  more  especially  in  London,  but  a  solar  halo  was 
observed  during  the  day,  and  the  weather  became  very  unsettled 
in  the  south-west,  with  heavy  rain  at  night.   On  Monday  morning 
a  deep  but  not  large  depression  had  advanced  rapidly  from  the 
Atlantic  to  St.  George's  Channel,  and  moved  quickly  to  the 
north-eastward,  and  gales  were  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  London  the  barometer  fell  briskly  throughout  the  day,  and 
the  wind  was  strong  and  gusty,  with  heavy  showers.  Strong 
winds  and  gales  continued  to  blow  during  the  night,  but  on 
Tuesday  they  had  subsided,  and  the  depression  was  lying  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Baltic  ;  it  was  fine  and  bright  over  England,  but 
the  barometer  was  falling  quickly  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and 
fresh  gales  and  strong  winds  accompanied  by  rain  became  general, 
and  snow  fell  in  Scandinavia  and  the  North  of  Scotland.  On 
Wednesday  the  weather  had  greatly  improved,  and  in  the  East 
and  South-East  of  England  it  was  bright  and  fine ;  but  the 
barometer  was  falling  briskly  during  the  day  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  and  at  night  south-westerly  and  westerly  gales  were 
experienced  all  over  our  Islands.    It  continued  to  blow  heavily 
on  Thursday,  and  the  general  conditions  were  favourable  for  the 
advance  of  fresh  disturbances  from  the  Atlantic. 


TICKS  IX  JAMAICA. 


/»7"E  incidentally  gather  from  the  contents  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  Fellows  of  the  Linnnean  Society  at  their  last 
meeting,  and  from  statements  made  in  the  discussion  that  ensued, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  are  indeed  in  parlous  case,  their 
cattle  and  horse-rearing  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own 
health  and  comfort,  being  threatened  by  a  terrible  plague  of  ticks, 
against  the  attacks  of  which  extremely  disagreeable  parasites 
they  appear  to  be  absolutely  powerless.  But,  as  we  must  confess 
to  have  heard  a  very  different  version  of  the  great  tick 
question  from  those  who  should  speak  with  authority,  we 
can  onljT  paraphrase  old  Topsell,  and  say  that,  "  For  our 
part  which  write  the  story,  we  acknowledge  that  no  man 
must  look  for  that  at  our  hands  which  we  have  not  received 
from  some  other,  for  we  would  be  unwilling  to  write 
anything  untrue  or  uncertain  out  of  our  own  invention ;  there- 
fore hearken  unto  that  which  we  have  observed  out  of  others." 
The  author  of  the  paper  in  question  and  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  while  holding  different  views  on  many  points, 
were  at  least  cordially  agreed  on  two — namely,  that  Jamaica, 
after  a  long  period  of  financial  depression,  is  now  entering,  or  has 
lately  entered,  upon  a  period  of  prosperity ;  and  that  this  pro- 
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mised  prosperity  is  seriously  threatened  by  ticks.  The  Jamaica 
ticks — for  it  appears  doubtful  whether  there  are  not  at  least  two 
distinct  forms — are  from  all  accounts  "fearful  wildfowl,"  given  to 
attacking  with  the  greatest  impartiality  every  living  thing  that 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  come  within  their  reach,  be  that  living 
thing  man  or  beast,  fowl,  reptile,  or  batracbian  ;  and  one  of  the 
speakers  gave  a  truly  doleful  account  of  their  operations.  He 
described  them  as  swarming  in  the  island  in  countless  numbers 
wherever  there  is  vegetation,  even  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet, 
and  as  being  so  persistent  in  their  attacks  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  move  from  the  house  without  being  covered  with  them, 
and  added  that  "ticking"  forms  a  recognized  part  of  the 
Jan  nil :  11-'  toilette.  ( 'hi Mini,  it  appears,  at  cerl  ain  t  inn  s  of  the 
year,  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  houses,  but  are  obliged  to 
obtain  their  necessary  air  and  exercise  in  the  verandahs,  the 
effect  of  tick  bites  being  considered  dangerous  to  them.  But  the 
annoyance  caused  to  humans  is  as  nothing  to  the  havoc  wrought 
among  animals,  which  is  described  as  being  so  serious  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  horse-  and  cattle-breeding  as  an 
industry.  This  is  the  view  of  the  situation  as  presented  to  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  we  can  only  hope  in  the  interest  of  the 
otherwise  most  unfortunate  colonists  that  the  picture  has  been 
painted  in  too  vivid  colours.  That  ticks  exist  in  Jamaica  in  con- 
siderable numbers  there  is  no  doubt,  as  there  is  equally  no  doubt 
that  they  form  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  tropics  ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  a  moot  point  whether,  as  alleged,  their  numbers  are  suffi- 
cient to  seriously  threaten  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  It  was 
added  during  the  discussion  that  their  numbers  are  largely  on 
the  increase,  and  two  suggestions  were  made  to  account  for 
this  fact — one  that  the  increase  was  due  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  practice  of  burning  the  grass,  and  the  other  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  mongoose  into  the  island, 
this  animal  having  been  turned  down  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing rats — as  it  was  alleged  that  it  had  turned  its  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  birds,  lizards,  &c,  which  formerly  preyed  on  ticks. 
Curiously  enough  the  ticks  are  very  widely  distributed,  being, 
indeed,  too  well  known  in  Europe,  though  they  must  abound 
throughout  the  tropics,  and  especially  in  America;  they  are 
supposed,  apparently  on  good  authority,  not  to  be  indigenous 
to  Jamaica,  but  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  mainland. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  we  do  not,  however,  profess  to  deter- 
mine. 


THE  BARBER  OF  BAGDAD. 

CORNELIUS'S  comic  opera,  The  Barber  of  Bagdad,  was  first 
performed  in  England  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  last  Wednesday  afternoon.  The 
composer,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  the  painter  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  in  1824,  and  after  various  studies  in  literature 
and  the  drama,  in  1852  became  a  prominent  supporter  of  the 
young  school  of  musicians  who  looked  upon  Wagner,  Liszt,  and 
Berlioz  as  their  leaders,  and  who  strove  by  pen  and  precept  to 
work  those  far-reaching  reforms  in  the  musical  drama  the  results 
of  which  have  completely  revolutionized  the  operatic  stage.  The 
Barber  of  Bagdad,  of  which  the  composer,  following  Wagners 
example,  was  also  the  librettist,  was  written  at  Weimar,  between 
1856  and  1858,  so  that  at  the  date  of  its  composition  Cornelius 
cannot  have  witnessed  a  performance  of  any  of  Wagner's  works 
written  later  than  Lohengrin,  and  probably  had  not  seen  the  score 
of  either  Das  Bheingold,  Die  Walkiire,  Siegfried,  or  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  all  of  which  were  either  partially  or  completely  finished 
before  1858.  These  dates  are  of  some  importance  in  estimating 
Cornelius's  position,  for  they  prove  that  the  influence  of  Wagner's 
music  upon  him  in  writing  the  Barber  was  comparatively  slight, 
although  the  score  shows  throughout  that  he  had  completely 
grasped  the  theory  which  the  Bayreuth  master  had  promulgated 
in  1852  in  his  Oper  und  Drama. 

The  story  of  The  Barber  of  Bagdad  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
most  familiar  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  opera  is 
divided  into  two  acts.  The  second  act  of  the  libretto  is  far 
better  than  the  first.  The  latter  is  very  deficient  in  action,  and 
the  effect  of  the  scene  between  the  Barber  and  the  servants  at  its 
close  is  much  weakened  by  a  somewhat  similar  scene  earlier 
in  the  act.  But,  though  wanting  in  dramatic  interest,  the  book 
13  well  written,  and  the  character  of  the  original  has  been  very 
happily  preserved  in  the  skilful  translation  of  it  by  the  Rev. 
M.  E.  Browne,  which  was  used  on  Wednesday.  With  regard  to 
the  music,  its  chief  characteristic  is  its  extraordinary  cleverness 
and  novelty.  Cornelius  does  not  reject  either  concerted  pieces  or 
choruses,  but  he  uses  them  in  a  manner  which  is  entirely  his  own. 
His  vocal  writing  is  extremely'diflicult  and  full  of  curious  and 
unusual  modulations,  yet  the  effect  is  never  anything  but  pleasing, 
and  occasionally  his  ideas  are  both  beautiful  in  themselves  and  in 
their  working  out.  Ilis  love  of  cross-rhythms  is  very  marked,  and 


his  continual  use  of  bars  of  unequal  measure  produces  a  very 
happy  effect,  though  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced  are  never 
prominent.  The  ensemble  in  the  second  act  is  a  masterpiece  of 
ingenious  writing.  Less  intricate  than  the  street  scene  in  Wagner 'a 
Meistersinger — which,  in  some  respects,  it  recalls— the  effect  it 
creates  is  attained  entirely  by  musical  means,  and  it  never 
degenerates  into  mere  noise.  This,  and  the  final  ensemble,  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  which  are  almost  too  massive  for  comic- 
opera,  are  the  most  striking  numbers  ;  but  the  charming  duet 
between  Bostana  and  Nouredeen,  the  Barber's  song  to  Morgana, 
the  Trio  at  the  opening  of  Act  II.,  the  lovely  cry  of  the  muezzins, 
and  parts  of  the  love-scene  are  all  full  of  good  points  and  new- 
ideas.  The  orchestration,  though  occasionally  showing  signs  of 
inexperience,  is  extraordinarily  interesting ;  for  in  it  the  com- 
poser displays  to  the  gi-eatest  advantage  his  skill  in  interweaving 
themes  and  inventing  new  rhythms.  Even  at  a  single  hearing- 
many  little  touches  in  the  instrumentation  appear  singularly 
happy.  The  passage  in  the  scene  with  Bostana  in  Act  I.,  in 
which  Nouredeen  compares  her  to  the  dove  sent  from  the  ark, 
is  remarkable  for  the  closeness  with  which  the  words  ara 
followed  without  interrupting  the  sequence  of  musical  ideas. 
When  Aboul  first  enters,  his  solemn  greeting  is  accompanied  by  a 
little  figure  of  two  notes  which  are  heard  from  various  instru- 
ments in  succession  and  produce  a  really  comic  effect.  Equally 
good  is  the  Barber's  description  of  his  six  brothers,  and  the 
graceful  orchestral  passages  which  accompany  Nouredeen's  en- 
treaties to  be  shaved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  trom- 
bones is  at  times  injudicious,  though,  considering  that  The  Barber 
of  Bagdad  is  comparatively  the  work  of  a  beginner,  its  instru- 
mentation is  remarkably  free  from  faults.  That  the  opera  is 
wanting  in  humour  is  more  owing  to  the  subject  than  to  the 
treatment  bestowed  on  it  by  the  composer.  Cornelius's  bent  seems 
to  have  been  towards  serious  work,  and  it  must  always  be  a 
subject  for  regret  that  the  reception  of  The  Barber  of  Bagdad  at 
Weimar  should  have  deterred  him  so  long  from  writing  again  for 
the  stage.  In  his  only  other  opera,  The  Cid,  he  is  said  to  have 
fallen  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Wagner. 

The  care  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  production  was 
evident  in  the  thoroughness  of  every  detail.  Soloists,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  all  knew  the  work  thoroughly,  and  the  general  ensemble 
deserves  high  praise.  The  opera  is  hardly  one  suited  to  inexperi- 
enced actors  and  singers,  but  individual  shortcomings  were  atoned 
for  by  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  all 
concerned,  and  the  general  result  was,  considering  the  youth  of 
the  performers,  astonishingly  good.  Mr.  Magrath's  Barber  was 
both  vocally  and  dramatically  the  best  of  the  cast,  but  the  Caliph 
of  Mr.  Sandbrook,  though  the  part  is  a  small  one,  was  almost 
equally  good.  The  opera  was  admirably  conducted  by  Professor 
Stanford,  and  the  wonderful  smoothness  of  the  stage-management 
owed  everything  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Brookfield.  So  much  interest 
has  been  aroused  by  the  performance  that  it  is  announced  for 
repetition  next  week. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  AXD  THE  THISTLE. 

The  Philosopher. 

KNOW  ye  the  land  which  the  dock  and  the  thistle 
Have  claimed  for  their  rank  and  unfruitful  domain., 
When  it  might  be  providing  the  muscle  and  gristle 
Of  badly-fed  Britons  with  nutrient  grain  ? 

For  the  fields  that  I  speak  of  you  need  to  explore 
No  remote  agricultural  district  of  Wessex — 

Far  from  it !  they  lie  at  the  Londoner's  door, 
In  his  closely  contiguous  county  of  Essex. 

If  with  golden-eared  corn  they  no  longer  are  waving.. 

That  fact  I  ascribe  to  the  influence  dire 
Of  our  land-laws  restrictive,  effete,  and  enslaving, 

Our  burden  oppressive  of  parson  and  squire. 

0 !  abolish  the  squire  and  the  parson,  and  then 
A  new  era  will  dawn,  and  these  derelict  acres 

Will  furnish  support  for  some  thousands  of  men, 
To  say  nothing  of  business  for  hundreds  of  bakers. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
What  ?    Know  we  this  desolate,  weed-ridden  garden  ? 

Well,  yes,  for  myseF,  I  undoubtedly  do  ; 
But  I'm  rather  disposed,  if  the  question  you'll  pardon, 

To  ask  in  return,  my  dear  M-rl-y,  do  you  ? 

For  alas !  it  is  far  from  uncommon  for  land 

To  revert  to  the  rule  of  the  dock  and  the  thistle  ; 

The  farmer,  unlucky,  who  had  it  in  hand 

May  have  found  that  its  produce  won't  pay  for  his  whistle. 
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And  with  wheat  at  below  thirty  shillings  a  quarter, 
And  soil  which  consists  of  the  strongest  of  clays, 

If  he  isn't  possessed  of  the  alchemist's  mortar, 
The  gold  of  its  ears  will  be  all  that  it  pays. 

So  since  thus  he  finds  prices  inadequate  mock 
His  best  industry,  never  so  skilfully  till  he, 

I  must  say  your  remarks  on  the  thistle  and  dock 
"Would — if  not  a  philosopher's — strike  me  as  silly. 

The  Philosopher. 

I  am  no  agriculturist — that  T  acknowledge ; 

I  do  not  pretend  on  strong  clays  to  be  strong ; 
But  I  studied  the  science  of  logic  at  college, 

And  guided  by  that  I  can  hardly  go  wrong. 

So  that  when  I  remind  you  that  shrewd  Sir  J-hn  G-rst 
Made  my  very  remark  about  acres  neglected, 

As  a  candid  logician  you'll  own  yourself  forced 

To  admit  that  you  ought  to  stand  humbly  corrected. 

Tertius  Quidam. 

But  we,  my  dear  sir,  must  respectfully  wonder 

That  thus  in  your  reas'ning  "  two  wrongs  "  you  unite, 

For,  albeit  that  one's  a  philosopher's  blunder, 
We  cannot  admit  that  the  pair  "  make  a  right." 

It  is  vain,  in  excuse  for  an  error  foregone, 

To  appeal  to  a  fellow-delinquent  to  screen  you ; 

But  since  you  are  sharing  "  the  dock"  with  Sir  J-hn, 
Let  "  the  thistle  "  be  also  divided  between  you. 


REVIEWS. 


PITT.* 


IT  is  perhaps  not  strictly  necessary,  but  it  cannot  but  be 
graceful,  to  condole  with  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  terms  in 
which  his  book  on  Pitt  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  maladroit 
well-wishers  in  the  daily  press.  A  man  of  sense  and  taste,  who 
has  done  a  good  piece  of  historical  work  very  well  in  substance, 
and  with  more  than  average  success  in  form,  cannot  but  be 
somewhat  mortilied  at  finding  that  flatterers  suppose  him  to 
possess  so  little  sense  and  so  little  taste  as  to  be  pleased 
with  a  daub  of  laudatory  epithets  which  might  be  cavilled  at  if 
applied'  to  the  combined  work  of  a  Thucydides,  a  Tacitus,  a 
Froissart,  a  Clarendon,  a  Gibbon,  and  a  Macaulay.  Such 
behaviour  is  not  only  grossly  silly  and  ill-bred,  it  is  also 
very  unfair.  For  the  reader — prepared  for  his  maeeduine  of 
Macaulay,  Gibbon,  Clarendon,  Froissart,  Tacitus,  and  Thucy- 
dides— is  likely  to  find  Lord  Rosebery's  actual  work  tame 
and  ordinary,  instead  of  finding  it,  as  he  would  otherwise 
have  done,  and  as  it  certainly  is,  bright  and  interesting.  The 
author  has  comprehended  the  end  and  object  of  such  books  as 
this  better  than  some  persons  of  greater  experience.  He  has  been 
able  to  give  a  few  unpublished  letters,  both  from  Pitt  and  about 
hiui,  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  desirers  of  some  new  tilings.  But 
he  has  seen  that,  in  such  a  book,  what  is  wanted  is  a  fresh  and 
intelligent  summary  and  criticism  of  the  existing  knowledge  of 
the  subject  from  as  original  a  point  of  view  as  possible — not 
mere  grubbing  into  documents  the  result  of  which  there  is  no 
space  to  set  forth.  Lord  Rosebery  seems,  indeed,  to  think 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  still  to  be  found  out  about  Pitt  from 
such  documents.  We  own  that  we,  on  the  other  hand,  doubt 
it ;  and  more  than  doubt  it.  The  superstition  of  the  docu- 
ment is,  no  doubt,  heavy  on  the  present  generation ;  but 
we  know  few  cases  in  which  it  teems  to  us  less 
likely  to  be  justified  than  this.  Pitt  was  not  a  man  of  many 
friends,  nor  were  there  many  of  his  friends  who  were  likely 
to  be  able  to  throw  real  light  on  such  of  his  actions  as  are 
obscure.  Nor  is  the  number  of  those  actions  really  large.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  cumbered  (as  becomes  an  at  least  nominal  Home 
Ruler)  with  his  abandonment  of  what  is  called  a  "generous" 
(which  seems  to  mean  anything  you  like  except  a  just)  policy 
towards  Ireland.  But  there  is  no  real  mystery  in  that,  and  the 
change  of  Pitt's  attitude  from  that  of  the  most  desperately  peaceful 
to  that  of  the  most  obligingly  warlike  Minister  in  FnqliThlustory 
is  amply  explained  by  circumstance.  The  general  truths  of  his 
career  and  his  character  no  one  can  miss  who  brings  fair  brains 
to  the  consideration  of  the  already  known  facts.  And  we  repeat 
that  we  entertain  the  gravest  doubts  whether  not  yet  known  facts 
are  likely  to  give  much  further  elucidation. 

In  using  these  facts  Lord  Rosebery  displays  both  good  know- 
ledge and  good  sense.  It  is  unlucky  that  there  should  be  a  little 
blunder  on  the  first  page  and  in  the  first  sentence ;  for  "  when 
Hawke  did  bang  Mounseer  Conflang,"  it  was  assuredly  not  so 
much  "  off  Brest "  as  off  Belleisle  ;  and  there  may  be  a  few  similar 
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slips  elsewhere.  But  they  are  never  of  much  moment.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  we  do  catch  Lord  Rosebery  indulging  in  hasty 
generalization,  and  still  more  often,  though  still  not  very  often, 
submitting  himself  to  party  catchwords  or  too  docilely  adopting 
party  prejudices.  But  he  is  never  quite  the  slave  of  either.  He 
has  a  high  and  generous  estimate  of  his  subject's  talents  and  cha- 
racter— indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  is  rather  fonder  of  Mr.  Pitt 
(he  was  "  Mr.  Pitt "  at  seven  years  old,  and  it  is  always  more 
natural  to  speak  of  him  so)  than  we  have  ever  quite  been  able  to 
be.  He  seems  even  half-ashamed  himself  for  being  so  enthu- 
siastic about  a  person  who  is  anathema  maranatha  to  his 
party  ;  and  then,  by  a  very  natural  and  comic  touch,  he  goes 
over  to  Fox  for  a  page  or  so,  and  says  in  effect,  "  Yes,  Mr. 
Fox,  but  yon  were  a  very  fine  fellow,  too."  A  very  good 
fellow  Mr.  Fox  certainly  was  in  his  way,  and  so  was  that 
earlier  Charles,  his  Majesty  Charles  II.  But  we  have  never 
been  fully  able  to  understand  why  the  one  Charles  should  be  put 
in  a  sort  of  Inferno,  with  the  Treaty  of  Dover  on  his  head  in 
guise  of  leaden  cowl,  while  the  other  is  allowed  to  express — re- 
peatedly, shamelessly,  passionately — his  hopes  for  the  defeat  of 
Fnglish  arms  and  the  triumph  of  French  ;  the  success  of  French 
negotiations  and  the  failure  of  English  ;  the  general  good  luck  of 
France  and  ill  luck  of  England.  Lord  Rosebery,  to  do  him 
justice,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  how  very  uncomfortable  these 
passages  make  him  feel.  Qu 'allait-il /aire,  ce  bon  Lord  Roseberi, 
dans  cet.te  maudite  galire  Gladstonienne  f 

For  whether  Pitt  died  or  not  with  the  words  "my  country" 
on  his  lips  (and  we  do  not  think  the  story  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery quotes  from  Mr.  Disraeli  about  a  Cock  and  a  Bull  and 
a  waiter  at  Bellamy's  settles  the  question,  even  if  we  accept 
every  word  of  it),  Lord  Rosebery  himself  ends  his  book  with 
a  fervent  and  really  eloquent  panegyric  on  Pj»;'s  patriotism,  and 
he  keeps  this  virtue  steadily  before  his  readers  eyes  throughout. 
To  take  some  points  separately,  his  treatment  of  George  III., 
though  a  great  advance  on  that  of  his  party  generally,  is  a 
little  unfair.  It  used  to  be  the  Liberal  cue  to  speak  of  the 
King  as  an  honest  but  hopeless  fool.  Lord  Rosebery  admits  to 
the  full  his  remarkable,  though  singularly  narrow  and  partial, 
ability,  and  does  not  deny  his  honesty.  But  we  do  not  think  he 
is  justified  in  representing  him  as  a  domestic  tyrant ;  and  we-  are 
sure  that  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  represent  the  King  as  holding 
merely  "the  view  of  property"  as  applied  to  his  dominions  and 
subjects.  No  doubt  great  George  our  King  dwelt  strongly  on 
the  "  my "  in  regard  to  both ;  but  it  was  surely  as  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  duty  towards  them  as  of  rights  over  them. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  Lord  Rosebery's  treatment  of 
Pitt's  life  and  career,  with  things  adjoining  thereto,  on  which  we 
must  comment  briefly.  His  account  of  that  astonishing  battle 
between  a  young  and  untried  man  and  a  coalition  of  the  most 
experienced  politicians  in  England  is  readable,  even  after 
Macaulay,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  less  rhetorical.  But  Lord 
Rosebery  has  either  most  oddly  missed  or  most  adroitly  ignored 
the  real  moral.  With  his  usual  loyalty,  he  admits  that  Pitt's 
triumph  was  literally  and  wholly  the  result  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  backing  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
King  had  really  very  little  to  do  with  it.  But  with  the  strange 
refusal  to  recognize  facts  which  characterizes  his  political  party, 
he  will  not  see  the  proof  that  this  gives  of  the  thoroughly  and 
beneficially  representative  character  of  the  eighteenth-century 
House  of  Commons.  As  a  fact,  at  no  time  in  English  history  has 
that  House  so  thoroughly  deserved  the  name.  It  did  not,  perhaps, 
represent  the  passing  opinion  of  brute  numbers  ;  it  represented 
everything  else — every  interest,  every  faculty,  every  important  ele- 
ment of  the  nat  ion.  The  official  constituencies  were  ballast  for  the 
Government ;  the  county  seats  kept  the  greatest  of  all  interests, 
agriculture,  in  constant  memory;  the  rotten  boroughs  repre- 
sented the  aristocracy,  gave  full  opportunity  to  the  commercial 
interests,  admitted  young  aud  professional  talent  as  it  has  never 
been  admitted  since.  There  were  even  constituencies  which  were 
popular  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  represented  nothing 
but  numbers.  The  system  was  absolutely  indefensible  a  priori,  and 
worked  with  marvellous  success.  Our  present  system  is  (we  be- 
lieve, we  don't  know)  theoretically  almost  perfect,  and  has  given  us 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  mischievous  Houses  of  Commons  that 
have  ever  been  known.  On  Ireland  we  do  not  expect  complete 
frankness  from  Lord  Rosebery.  He  is  tied  beforehand ;  we  know 
both  what  he  would,  and  what  he  has  to,  say.  But  Providence  has 
its  kindnesses  for  the  honest  man,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that,  though  he  has  read  the  Rutland  Papers,  he  does  not  quite 
know  how  absolutely  the  quasi-independent  Irish  Parliament 
proved  itself  to  be  impossible  years  before  the  Union  ;  while  he 
evidently  cannot,  or  will  not,  realize  the  effect  of  '98.  But  his 
remarks  on  the  flighty  folly  of  Fitzwilliam  (whom  some  on  his 
own  side  rank  next  to  the  egregious  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond) 
show  what  he  really  thinks  when  he  knows.  As  to  Hastings,  we 
are  at  issue  with  him  entirely — though  he  is  here  in  favour  of 
Pitt.  We  fear  that,  when  he  talks  of  the  "  sleepless  humanity  of 
Burke,"  he  does  not  know  the  private  reasons  which  set  Burke 
against  Hastings ;  and  we  are  sure  that  he  does  not  appreciate  the 
general  facts.  If  he  has  read  Mr.  Forrest's  setting  forth,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  actual  facts  about  the  Rohilla  War,  and  other 
matters,  he  shows  no  sign  of  the  reading.  We  should  imagine 
that  he  said  to  himself,  "  After  all,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
treated  Mr.  Hastings  very  much  in  the  same  way."  Here  we  are 
at  one  with  Lord  Rosebery.    He  would. 

One  more  perstringement  and  we  have  dene :  Lord  Rosebery 
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thinks  that  the  navy  was  successful  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  army  unsuecessful,because  the  former  was  democratic,  the  latter 
aristocratic.  'Tis  a  graceful  condescension ;  it  happens,  unfor- 
tunately, to  be  an  unhistorical  one.  We  never  heard  that 
General  Braddock,  or  the  unutterable  person  at  Buenos  Ayres 
whom  Craufurd  would  have  shot,  was  "  born  in  the  purple,"  as 
Lord  Rosebery,  imitating  Fleet  Street,  calls  it.  We  know  that 
Rodney,  and  Hood,  and  Howe,  and  Douglas,  and  many  others 
were  at  least  gentlemen,  if  not  something  more.  And  when  Lord 
Rosebery,  taking  up  in  a  very  different  sense  the  Duke's  descrip- 
tion of  his  troops,  says : — "  And  these  were  the  soldiers  we 
opposed  to  the  regiments  in  which  Ney  and  Jloche  and  Massena 
served  as  privates,"  we  have  a  little  coda  to  add : — "  And  these 
were  the  men  who  beat  the  regiments  in  which  Ney  and  Iloche 
and  Massena  served,  which  Ney  and  Hoc-he  and  Massena  com- 
manded, into  fiddle-strings  and  matchwood." 

But  most  assuredly  we  shall  not  leave  Lord  Rosebery  except 
with  the  bucca  dulce.  lie  has  written  a  capital  book.  He  tries 
now  and  then  to  be  a  Gladstonian,  and  fails  painfully  ;  he  is 
almost  always  (we  had  nearly  said  an  Englishman,  but  that 
would  get  him  into  trouble,  so  let  us  say)  a  Briton,  and  succeeds. 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  curious  conflict  between  a  man's 
genuine  natural  tastes  and  his  accidental  political  necessities. 


NOVELS.* 

IF  every  one  only  recognized  his  own  limitations,  how  much 
more  good  work  would  be  done  in  the  world,  and  how  much 
nearer  Paradise  that  world  would  be !  If,  for  instance,  the 
author  of  Priests  and  People  had  been  aware  that  his  strength 
lay  in  his  pictures  of  the  Irish  peasantry  of  the  present  day,  their 
vices  and  virtues,  and  particularly  their  extraordinarily  mixed 
ways  of  thinking,  he  would  have  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
good  book.  Instead,  he  has  done  his  very  utmost  to  spoil  the 
impression  by  interpolating  an  entire  volume  about  Dublin 
fashionable  society,  of  which  the  tediousness  knows  no  bounds. 
Vulgar  people  are  everywhere,  no  doubt ;  but  the  reader  is  asked 
to  believe  that  in  Dublin  they  are  almost  the  invariable  rule. 
There  appears  to  be  no  difference  between  the  language  used  by 
the  ladies  who  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  all  the  Castle 
festivities  and  that  of  their  humbler  sisters  who  share  a  sleeping 
apartment  with  their  live  stock.  One  does  not  say  "  sure "  a 
bit  more  frequently  than  the  other,  for  both  say  it  every  time 
they  open  their  mouths.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  conversation  at 
one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  between  the  wife  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  wife  of  a  judge : — ■ 

"  An'  d'ye  mean  to  say  ye've  got  an  invite  fur  to-morrah  ?  " 

"  Ah,  but  sure  it's  fur  the  dinner  to-morrah,  and  they  must  be  having 
the  answers.  Tne  invites  for  the  dance  won't  be  out  till  to-rnorrah 
warning. " 

"Ah,  sure  the  private  entree  alwaj-s  cums  one  noight  or  the  other." 
(P-  «30 

The  sketch  of  Hugh  Woodward,  a  chivalrous  young  English 
soldier,  is  hardly  more  happy.  His  highest  form  of  praise  to  the 
girl  he  is  in  love  with,  and  for  whom  he  has  the  utmost  respect, 
is  to  apostrophize  her  as  a  "  devil."  In  vol.  iii.  this  occurs  no 
less  than  three  times.  "  You  little  devil,"  he  says  on  p.  273 ;  "  you 
always  were  such  a  plucky  little  devil,"  on  p.  141  ;  "you  pre- 
varicating little  devil,"  on  p.  127.  This  last  charge,  by  the  way, 
is  true,  as  this  young  lady,  a  model  of  all  the  virtues,  accepts  a 
proposal  (and  many  embraces)  from  Mr.  Woodward  (vol.  ii. 
p.  159),  and  then  absolutely  denies  on  p.  218  that  she  is  engaged 
to  him.  The  descriptions  of  balls  and  tea  parties  are  perfectly 
endless,  and  the  merest  padding,  and  the  writer  is  given  to  re- 
peat his  incidents.  But  when  he  goes  down  into  Kerry  he  is  on 
lirm  ground  again.  All  the  difficulties  of  the  Irish  problem  are 
summed  up  in  the  admirable  conversation  (vol.  i.  p.  89)  between 
old  Mother  Mulhallen  and  one  Lady  Dora  Thompson,  who  is 
sheltering  from  a  storm  in  the  cottage.  The  passage  is  too  long 
to  quote;  but  the  old  woman's  singular  views  011  the  subject  of 
rent  and  what  constitutes  it,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
nailing  her  to  any  single  statement,  is  one  of  the  best  things  of 
the  sort  that  have  ever  been  written.  The  portraits  of  Pat 
Reilly  and  of  Molly  O'Callaghan  are  also  excellent,  and  so  are 
some  of  the  minor  characters,  notably  the  begging  Mrs.  Molloy. 
The  priests  are  a  little  conventional  in  their  treatment,  and 
Father  Carnegie's  parables  will  mystify  other  people  besides  Pat 
Reilly.  In  fact,  the  book,  in  its  mixture  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, is  one  of  the  most  curious  productions  of  Irish  literature. 

Very  different  is  the  eminently  "Society  novel"  of  Mrs. 
Newman,  Begun  in  Jest.  Everybody  behaves  not  only  uncon- 
ventionally, but  fortunately  quite  impossibly  !  The  only  people 
who  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  are  the  worried  old  aunt 
of  the  two  eccentric  heiresses,  and  the  disapproving  maid,  unless 
indeed,  he  has  some  pity  to  spare  for  the  two  employers  who  are 
the  victims  of  the  "jest."    Mabel  Leith,  who  takes  it  into  her 
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head  to  try  what  the  life  of  a  governess  is  like,  and  pose  as  a 
"  working  woman,"  is  not  eighteen,  and  is  (of  course)  radiantly 
beautiful.  Equally,  of  course,  all  the  male  sex  fall  in  love  with 
her ;  she  makes  five  conquests  during  her  three  months  or  so  of 
teaching  in  a  mysterious  country  place  within  an  hour  of  London 
and  close  to  the  sea.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  some  of  them 
fall  out  of  love  again  with  nearly  equal  promptitude ;  for  Mr.  Aubyn 
shortly  becomes  her  sister's  lover,  while  Mr.  Leicester  goes  the 
length  of  making  a  second,  and  this  time  successful,  proposal  to 
the  employer,  an  hour  after  he  had  been  rejected  by  the  employee. 
The  way  in  which  Miss  Leith  behaved  during  her  engagement 
with  Mrs.  Brandreth  would  have  been,  or  at  least  might  have 
been,  considered  forward  in  any  young  lady  of  her  age,  even  had 
she  been  staying  in  the  house  on  the  footing  of  a  visitor.  She  inter- 
rupts conversations,  gives  her  opinion  quite  unasked,  argues  with 
the  male  guests  at  lunch,  who  are  supposed  to  be  strangers  to  her, 
and  finally  breaks  into  a  tete-a-tete  between  Mrs.  Brandreth  and 
Mr.  Leicester,  and  announces  that  "  she  must  go  to  town  at  once." 
Her  dress  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  her  behaviour.  Like  that 
of  other  heroines,  it  is  marked  by  "  costly  simplicity,"  and  she 
wears  a  set  of  pale-pink  coral  ornaments  at  lunch — "  everything 
en  suite,  down  to  the  very  ring  "  (vol.  i.  p.  222).  This  somehow 
reminds  us  of  the  conscientious  Othello  who  blacked  himself  all 
through.  But  Mabel's  completeness  was  envied  by  the  other 
heiress  present,  who,  singular  to  say,  as  pink  coral  is  not  very 
common,  "  was  herself  wearing  a  carved  set ;  only  not  so  good." 
The  denouement  of  the  story  is  very  sensational  and  highly  im- 
probable. No  man  living  in  the  country  close  to  his  sister's 
place,  and  constantly  visiting  there,  would  dream  of  doing  any- 
thing so  foolish  as  to  pass  himself  off  on  a  village  girl  as  a  man  who 
had  been  a  guest  in  the  house  for  some  weeks,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  well  known.  Yet  this  is  what  is  done  by  Mrs. 
Brandreth's  brother,  with  a  view  to  bringing  discredit  on  one  of 
the  many  young  men  in  love  with  Mabel  Leith.  Of  course 
it  is  all  cleared  up,  after  several  people's  feelings  have  been 
needlessly  harrowed,  and  no  less  than  four  sets  of  lovers  have 
been  paired  olf.  Mrs.  Newman's  style  is  not  able  to  carry  through- 
such  a  poorly-constructed  story.  It  is  awkward,  and  rather 
parenthetical,  and  such  sentences  as  the  following  are  by  no 
means  infrequent  (vol.  ii.  p.  81): — "Had  Mabel  been  'mutual,' 
it  might  have  been  different ;  but  one  who  was  foiling  her  every 
hour  in  the  day,  and  teaching  the  children  to,  as  she  imagined, 
despise  her,  was  not  to  be  spared."  Still,  with  all  its  many  faults-, 
the  story  has  a  certain  brightness  which  will  doubtless  atone  for 
much  to  uncritical  people. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  has  chosen  a  very  painful  subject  for  her 
last  novel,  The  Romance  of  a  Chalet.  The  hero  has  been  carried 
away  by  his  feelings  into  making  a  proposal  to  a  polyglot  young 
lady,  with  an  English  mother,  an  Italian  real  father,  and  an 
American  putative  one  ;  but,  being  interrupted  at  the  critical 
moment,  has  refrained  from  completing  his  proposal,  owing  to 
doubts,  which  he  had  only  for  the  moment  put  aside,  as  to 
whether  a  man  with  the  inheritance  of  insanity  has  any  right  to 
marry.  After  two  months  the  young  peeple  meet  again  at 
Champery,  a  mountain  village  near  the  Dents  Blanches,  and  the  far 
from  ardent  lover,  Sir  Rupert  Keningale,  is  fired  anew,  and  lays 
his  heart  at  the  i'eet  of  Miss  Van  Klaft,  who  is  not  unnaturally 
irritated  by  his  behaviour.  However,  she  gives  way  at  last, 
assures  him  that  ten  thousand  mad  grandmothers  would  make 
no  difference  to  her  sentiments,  and  every  one  feels  that  this  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  when  Miss  Van  Klaft's  guardian 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  informs  Sir  Rupert  and  his  mother 
that  the  young  lady  is  not  only  descended  from  a  line  of  mad 
Englishwomen,  but  t'aat  there  were  the  best  reasons  for  supposing 
that  Miss  Van  Klaft  is  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  Marchese. 
It  is  decided  that  it  would  be  dangerous  as  well  as  cruel  to  im- 
part these  items  of  her  history  to  the  poor  girl,  and  Sir  Rupert 
contents  himself  with  assuring  her  that  he  is  in  a  cul  de  sac — a 
statement  which  fills  her  with  bitterness,  and  leaves  her  to  seek 
consolation  in  frivolity.  On  the  eve  of  her  marriage  to  a  Roman  prince 
she  discovers  suddenly  that  her  mother  is  alive  and  in  an  asylum. 
She  comes  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  htr,  finds  her 
lying-  dead,  and  hears  her  whole  history  from  the  doctor.  Her 
relief  at  feeling  that  she  may  exonerate  Sir  Rupert  from  the 
charge  of  capriciousness  is  so  great  that  her  other  sorrows  seem 
light  in  comparison,  and  the  convent  to  which  she  retires  for  life 
is  a  welcome  haven  of  rest.  We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed  for  sparing  us  our  old  friend  the  "petite  fiole"  At  one 
time  its  appearance  seemed  inevitable,  and  who  should  use  it  with 
impunity  if  not  a  young  woman  with  madness  in  her  veins?  But 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  not  only  interesting  us  in  her  story, 
but  in  gaining  our  sympathy  for  every  one's  conflicting  perplexi- 
ties, and  some  of  the  scenes,  especially  the  one  in  which  Miss  Van 
Klaft  carelessly  flings  her  unknown  mother's  name  into  the  midst 
of  several  people  who  were  not  so  ignorant  as  herself,  are  graphic 
and  natural.  The  Drysdale  family  add  nothing  to  the  general 
entertainment,  and  the  lady  who  writes  of  the  tragedy  is  merely 
a  peg ;  but  Lady  Augusta  Keningale  and  her  detestable  friend 
'•  Cousin  Janetta"  are  old  familiar  faces  to  us. 

The  Heiress  of  Beechfield  is  a  perfectly  harmless  and  wholly 
unexciting  little  tale.  "  There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere," 
and,  luckily,  more  than  a  thousand  readers  who  will  be  quite 
satisfied  with  its  mild  babbling.  Much  of  it  is  a  mere  guide-book 
to  the  most  hackneyed  spots  in  Switzerland,  including  the  St. 
Gotthard,  and  we  meet  with  our  ancient  friend  the  sprained 
ankle.    Miss  M.  E.  Baldwin,  or  Mi:s  E.  M.  Baldwin  (both  names 
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are  on  the  cover),  does  not  know  much  of  life,  or  she  would  be 
aware  that  people  do  not  crowd  to  balls  in  London  at  10  p.m.  in 
the  season,  neither  do  they  say  to  each  other  "  Name  him  not." 
But  poetical  justice  is  satisfied  in  the  end  by  the  heiress  being 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  fascinating  scoundrel,  and  ulti- 
mately marrying  the  estimable  prig. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS.* 

WE  sincerely  hope  that  this  life  of  Columbus  does  not  repre- 
sent what  the  historical  scholarship  of  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  do  in  honour  of  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World, 
now  that  the  approaching  centenary  of  the  discovery  has  given 
occasion  for  another  life  of  "  The  Admiral."  It  is  in  form  pain- 
fully American — being  printed  on  that  glaring  hot-pressed  paper 
which  is  tolerable  only  to  those  people  who  want  to  look  at 
the  pictures,  but  do  not  want  to  read  the  text.  As  a  matter  of 
course  it  is  inordinately  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  size.  We  have 
known  quartos  and  even  folios  which  were  lighter  in  the  hands  than 
this  octavo.  Whether  it  is  to  be  fairly  described  as  American  in 
other  respects  we  shall  leave  the  courteous  reader  to  judge  for 
himself,  from  such  examples  of  its  quality  as  we  shall  select  for 
his  guidance.  If  the  reader  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  chaotic 
and  miscalled  History  of  America  edited  by  Mr.  Justin  Winsor 
he  will  know  what  merits  to  expect  in  this  life  of  Columbus. 
They  are  those  of  a  cartographer,  bibliographer,  and  cataloguer. 
These  are  good  things  in  their  proper  place,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  here  in  fair  quantity.  Many  maps  and  books  are  mentioned 
and  quoted  by  the  author,  with  due  notice  as  to  their  date, 
authenticity,  and  present  habitat.  We  will  not  undertake  to 
answer  for  the  precise  accuracy  of  all  Mr.  Justin  Winsor's  indi- 
cations, but  from  previous  knowledge  of  his  work,  and  such  tests 
as  we  have  applied  to  this  volume,  we  can  confidently  recommend 
him  as  a  useful  guide  in  these  more  or  less  mechanical  matters. 
His  hot-pressed  pages  are  copiously  ornamented  with  process  re- 
productions of  texts,  maps,  and  portraits,  of  which  the  large 
majority  at  least,  if  not  all,  have  already  appeared  in  the 
History  of  America  so  called.  Mr.  Winsor  has  also  carefully  read 
the  many  other  historians  of  the  discovery  of  America.  He  refers 
continually  to  Biddle,  Harrisse,  Stevens,  Helps,  and  others,  giving 
their  opinions.  Frequently  Mr.  Winsor  shows  a  want  of  any 
definite  opinion  of  his  own,  but  we  acknowledge  that  he  has  some 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  evidence  when  nothing  more  is  in 
question  than  a  date,  or  the  authenticity  of  a  map. 

When  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  all  that  we  possibly 
can  in  favour  of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor's  life  of  Columbus.  In  all 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  it  is  lamentably  wanting.  The 
style  is  spotted  all  over  with  what  are  not  fairly  to  be  called 
Americanisms — which  are  often  phrases  or  words  with  a  respect- 
able pedigree — but  brand-new  Yankeeisms,  which  are  slang. 
Mr.  Justin  Winsor  talks  of  "  pivotal  incidents,"  and  tells  how 
"  Peter  Martyr  not  long  afterwards  voiced  the  hesitancy  which 
was  growing,"  and  calls  Pierre  d'Ailly  "  the  inheritor  of  conser- 
vation," by  which  he  means  that  this  Bishop  of  Cambray  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  speculations  of  classical  and  mediaeval 
writers  as  to  the  existence  of  land  beyond  the  Western  Seas.  This 
same  Pierre  d'Ailly  is  called  the  "  conglomerating  Cardinal." 
Perhaps  some  of  these  gems  are  less  Yankeeisms  than  slovenly 
efforts  to  be  precious.  Indeed,  if  such  a  thing  as  slovenly  pre- 
ciosity is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  has 
mastered  it.  "  A  bunch  of  bewildering  statements,  in  despite  of 
all  that  present  scholarship  can  do,  is  left  to  such  experts  as  may  be 
possessed  in  the  future  of  more  determinate  knowledge,"  is  a 
middling  example  of  his  taste  for  endeavouring  to  give  an  air  of 
originality  to  his  prose.  Here  is  another  and  more  pronounced 
example  : — "  Las  Casas  tells  us  that  the  first  horseman  who  dis- 
mounted was  thought  by  the  natives  to  have  parceled  out  a  single 
creature  into  convenient  parts."  This  is  to  the  Corinthian  style 
what  the  Corinthian  style  is  to  chaste  English.  But  the  actual 
high,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  low,  water-mark  of  Mr.  Wrinsor's 
style  is  the  following  beautiful  sentence  : — "  It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1487,  at  Cordoba,  that  Columbus  fell  into  such  an  intimacy  as 
spousehood  only  can  sanction  with  a  person  of  good  condition  as 
to  birth,  but  poor  in  the  world's  goods."  He  can  talk  of  ships 
entering  harbour  "  sorrowfully  but  gladly,"  when  he  means  that 
they  were  in  distress  and  very  glad  to  reach  a  port.  Niminy- 
piminy  of  this  kind  would  make  the  book  disgusting  if  it  were 
otherwise  sound.  But  Mr.  Winsor's  spirit  is  much  worse  than  his 
form.  There  is  in  him,  whenever  he  has  to  judge  matters  of  con- 
duct, an  abject  want  of  criticism,  a  total  incapacity  to  grasp  the 
moral  and  political  principles  of  the  time  of  wThich  he  is  writing ; 
a  grovelling  want  of  humour,  which  ought  to  fit  him  to  com- 
pose funny  Yankee  books  about  King  Arthur,  and  a  smug  persis- 
tency in  estimating  men  and  things  by  the  light  of  the  most 
approved  Sunday-school  platitudes,  which  would  make  his  book 
worthless  even  if  it  were  written  in  the  fine  gentlemanly  style 
of  Irving's  Columbus,  He  is  animated  throughout  by  an  actual 
dislike  of  the  great  Genoese  worthy  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Goodrich 
(of  whom — for  one  must  be  j  ust — he  speaks  reasonably  enough), 
who  withered  that  sinful  person  by  scornfully  describing  him  as 
the  "  so-called  Christopher  Columbus."  N^«  comment  of  ours  could 
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give  so  adequate  an  idea  of  Mr.  Winsor's  sense  and  power  of 
criticism  as  his  own  words ;  so  we  shall  quote  his  comment  on 
Columbus's  refusal  to  sail  at  all  unless  the  Catholic  Kings  would 
pay  for  his  services  at  his  own  price  : — 

Here,  when  lie  seemed  at  last  to  be  on  the  verge  of  success,  the  poor  man, 
unused  to  good  fortune,  and  mistaking  its  token,  repeated  the  mistake  which 
had  driven  him  an  outcast  from  Portugal.  His  arrogant  spirit  led  him  to 
magnify  his  importance  before  he  had  proved  it,  and  he  failed  in  the 
modesty  which  marks  a  conquering  spirit. 

True  science  places  no  gratulations  higher  than  those  of  its  own  con- 
science. Copernicus  was  at  this  moment  delving  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
like  a  nobleman  of  the  universe.  So  he  stands  for  all  time  in  lofty  contrast 
to  the  plebeian  nature  and  sordid  cravings  of  his  contemporary. 

When  at  the  very  outset  of  the  negotiations  Talavera  found  this  uplifted 
suitor  making  demands  that  belonged  rather  to  proved  success  than  to  a 
contingent  one,  there  was  little  prospect  of  accommodation,  unless  one  side 
or  the  other  should  abandon  its  position.  If  Columbus's  own  words  count  for 
anything,  he  was  conscious  of  being  a  laughing-stock  while  he  was  making 
claims  for  office  and  emoluments  that  would  mortgage  the  power  of  a  king- 
dom. A  dramatic  instinct  has  in  many  minds  saved  Columbus  from  the 
critical  estimate  of  such  presumption.  Irving  and  the  French  canonizers 
dwell  on  what  strikes  them  as  constancy  of  purpose  and  loftiness  of  spirit. 
They  marvel  that  poverty,  neglect,  ridicule,  contumely,  and  disappointment 
had  not  dwarfed  his  spirit.  This  is  the  vulgar  liking  for  a  hero  who  is 
without  heroism,  and  the  martyr  who  makes  a  trade  of  it.  The  honest  his- 
torian has  another  purpose.  He  tries  to  gauge  pretense  by  wisdom. 
Columbus  was  indeed  to  succeed  ;  but  his  success  was  an  error  in  geography, 
and  a  failure  in  policy  and  in  morals.  The  Crown  was  yet  to  succumb  ; 
but  its  submission  was  to  entail  miseries  upon  Columbus  and  his  line,  and 
a  reproach  upon  Spain.  The  outcome  to  Columbus  and  to  Spain  is  the 
direst  comment  of  all. 

It  would  be  not  a  bad  exercise  in  style  and  reasoning  to  take 
this  passage  and  endeavour  to  show  how  many  platitudes  and 
repetitions  it  contains,  and  how  often  it  begs  the  question.  But 
the  honest  reviewer  has  another  purpose.  He  "gauges  pretense 
by  wisdom,"  and  can  only  record  his  opinion  that  whatever  may 
happen  to  the  United  States  they  will  never  want  for  a  fluent  and 
competent  person  to  set  copy-book  headings  as  long  as  they  have 
the  happiness  to  count  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  among  their  capable 
citizens. 

A  writer  who  sets  out  thus  comfortably  furnished  with  tract 
morality  to  deal  with  the  men  and  things  of  the  fifteenth  and  early- 
sixteenth  century,  will  of  course  light  on  abundance  calling  for 
his  most  severe  reprobation.  He  will  not  find  that  Columbus 
acted  up  to  the  lofty  standard  of  a  "  school-marm,"  but  was 
indeed  a  man  of  passions  likely  to  shock  a  well-conducted  maiden 
lady,  and  subject  to  delusions  most  reprehensible  to  all  well- 
regulated  minds.  For  him  there  will  be  nothing  but  downright 
puzzlement  in  the  wonderful  combination  of  the  Renaissance  love 
of  action  with  the  visionary  temperament ;  the  passion  for  gold 
as  a  means  of  power,  and  the  free  use  of  mendacity  as  a  weapon, 
with  enthusiasm  for  noble  ends ;  of  cruelty  to  the  non-Christian 
races  with  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  them  to  the  saving  faith ;  of 
the  arrogance  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord  with  the  humility  of  the 
man.  Mr.  Winsor  is  puzzled,  and  escapes  from  his  difficulty  by 
simply  deciding  that  the  so-called  Christopher  Columbus  was  a 
rogue  and  a  fool.  He  told  lies,  which  the  good  young  man  who 
would  rather  tell  the  truth  than  be  President  of  the  United 
States  would  never  do.  How  shocking.  He  knocked  down  Ximenode 
Briviesca,  who  was  impertinent  to  him.  How  un-Christian.  He  saw 
visions  and  dreamt  dreams.  Clearly  a  mere  driveller,  apoor  creature, 
unfit  for  command,  a  blunderer  in  geography  who  absolutely  did 
not  know  what  every  common  school  child  in  the  United  States 
knows — namely,  that  America  is  not  Asia.  He  was  "  ambitious 
to  be  the  first  slave-driver  of  the  New  World."  Of  course  there 
were  no  slaves  among  the  natives  of  the  New  World  when 
Columbus  went  there.  We  have  perhaps  done  enough  to  show 
what  is  the  tone  and  what  the  critical  capacity  of  Mr.  Winsor. 
He  is  very  fond  of  talking  about  the  "  French  canonizers,"  as  he 
calls  them  in  his  slang,  and  their  persistence  in  refusing  to  see 
aught  that  is  not  noble  in  the  Admiral's  conduct  and  character. 
They  are  foolish,  indiscriminate  persons.  It  is  uncritical  in  them 
not  to  see  that  there  was  clay  mingled  with  the  gold  of  the 
great  explorer's  nature ;  that  he  was  often  violent,  that  he  was 
once  or  twice  mean,  and  that  he  pushed  to  its  extreme  the 
indifference  of  many  of  the  best  men  of  his  time  to  the  truth  of 
civil  business  whenever  they  thought  that  the  end  justified  the 
use  of  dishonest  means.  It  is  foolish  in  them  to  refuse  to 
look  at  the  evidence  that  he  suffered  from  the  obliquity  of 
vision  which  afflicts  many  dreamers  in  matters  of  conduct,  or 
that  in  his  old  age  his  ecstatic  visions  made  him  play 
strange  tricks  with  matters  of  fact.  But  their  mistake  is 
not  more  uncritical,  and  is  much  less  sour  than  Mr.  Winsor's 
obstinacy  in  looking  only  at  the  clay,  and  the  dross,  and  his 
owlish  blindness  to  the  real  inspiration  and  heroism  which 
was  in  the  man.  Wrhen  he  treats  Columbus  in  this  fashion  it  is 
easy  to  guess  what  he  makes  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  and  the 
personages  of  the  story.  They  are  all  compared  to  the  model 
Sunday-school  teacher  and  found  wanting — except  the  Admiral's 
enemies  Bobadilla  and  Ovando,  for  whom  Mr.  Winsor's  con- 
sideration is  great.  This  book  is  a  monument  of  laborious 
stupidity,  the  work  of  a  mere  cataloguer  strayed  out  of  his  own 
useful  little  sphere.  It  is  revolting  to  see  great  men  and  great 
transactions  besmeared  with  platitudes,  and  to  hear  a  person 
capable  of  calling  the  discovery  of  America  "  an  error  in  oro- 
graphy "  dare  to  apply  the  word  "drivelling"  to  anything 
Columbus  ever  wrote.  The  word  makes  one  turn  instantly  to 
the  passage  we  have  quoted,  and  the  many  others  like  it,  in 'Mr. 
Justin  Winsor's  silly  book. 
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THE  SMATTEREK'S   VADE  3IECVM.* 

7 1  HIE  late  M.  Comte  did  what  he  could,  short  of  obeying  the 
-L  -well-known  prescription,  to  found  a  new  religion.  Seeing 
that  the  old  religion  had  a  calendar,  this  worthy  enthusiast 
must  have  a  calendar  too,  a  son  da  is.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
hus  now  edited  an  expansion  of  this  work.  Under  his  direction 
many  auxiliaries  have  compiled  sketches  of  the  lives  of  Positive 
saints.  Revolutionary  people,  like  Napoleon,  are  left  out,  we 
learn,  hut  this  is  a  mistake.  To  the  ordinary  mind  Napoleon  (not 
in)  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  destructive, 
witness  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  the  re-constitution  of  the  Theatre 
Francis,  among  other  trifles.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  define  a  revolu- 
tionary. Moses,  who  heads  the  Calendar,  must  have  seemed  a 
disgusting  agitator  to  Meneptah  (if  he  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus),  and  to  Egyptian  society  in  general.  The  aim  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  work  is  "  to  oiler  a  biographical  manual  of  the  general 
course  of  civilization."  Put  the  progress  of  civilization  is  to  be 
understood  as  Comte  understood  it,  beginning  with  Fetichism  and 
ending  with  "  Sociocracy,"  an  agreeable  sort  of  word.  As  "  Socio- 
cracy  will  probably  revert  to  Fetichism,  if  we  may  use  that 
term,  man's  progress  is  of  a  circular  nature  at  best,  a  discouraging 
symptom.  It  is  vain  to  protest  here  against  the  word  Fetichism 
altogether.  It  is  purely  misleading  and  unscientific.  Nor  is  it 
scientific  to  call  Greek  society  "Theocratic."  The  Gods  were  a 
disturbing  rather  than  a  governing  influence  in  Greece.  However, 
to  believers  in  Comte  all  his  theorjT  of  evolution  may  be  accept- 
able. But  the  book  would  not  pay  if  it  were  merely  addressed  to 
believers  in  Comte.  The  people  who  consult  it  will  probably  use 
it  as  a  mere  biographical  handbook. 

The  first  mouth  is  concerned  with  persons  eminent  in  Theo- 
cratic civilization.  You  really  cannot  put  the  results  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  into  three  or  four  pages.  For  example, 
if  a  moral  view  of  Jaliveh  worship  began  in  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  it  is  odd  that  the  prophets  regard  themselves  as  restorers, 
not  as  innovators,  of  a  national  religion.  To  suggest  that 
the  Israelites  had  no  written  traditions  before  the  ninth  century 
is  to  beg  the  whole  question.  If  they  were  long  in  Egypt, 
what  prevented  them  from  learning  "the  hieratic  alphabet"? 
The  Moabite  stone  shows,  by  the  fineness  of  its  execution, 
that  a  remote  pastoral  people  early  possessed  a  schnft  which 
it  must  have  taken  many  centuries  to  evolve.  Revolutionaries 
are  to  be  left  out,  yet  under  Theocracy  we  find  Buddha, 
though  "  Buddhism  was  a  revolt  against  Brahmanic  Theo- 
cracy." Buddha  is  first  a  revolter,  next  he  is  not  Theo- 
cratic, so  he  appears  in  a  calendar  that  disdains  revolutionaries 
as  a  saint  of  Theocracy !  The  bibliographical  references  are 
to  guide  the  British  inquirer.  Under  Moses  we  find  Kuenen, 
but  not  Wellhausen,  still  less  any  of  the  more  or  less  conservative 
authorities.  Next  to  Moses  comes  Prometheus.  There  was 
never  any  such  person,  of  course — here  the  new  imitates  the  old 
calendar — but  Prometheus  was  the  first  Revolutionary,  first 
backed  men  against  the  "  new  tyrants "  of  Olympus.  So  he 
appears  among  Theocrats.  In  fact  he  is  a  type  of  "  men  who 
broke  away  from  the  Primitive  Theocratic  regime."  Naturally 
the  smatterer  is  not  referred  to  Kuhn,  nor  to  Mr.  Max  Muller, 
nor  to  any  work  on  culture-heroes  like  Prometheus  in  other  coun- 
tries. Prometheus  should  appear,  if  at  all,  among  "  Sociocrats." 
But  "  all  the  wild  MacCraws  are  coming."  Here  is  Cadmus, 
"  whose  name  suggests  a  Pelasgian  or  Primitive  Greek  rather 
than  Phoenician  origin."  Cadmus,  we  had  supposed,  meant  in 
Semitic  speech  "  the  Man  from  the  East,"  the  Easterling,  as  the 
Hebrew  called  the  trans-Jordanic  Arabs,  Beni  Kedem,  "  sons  of 
the  East."  (Taylor's  History  of  the  Alphabet,  ii.  p.  19.)  Mr. 
Marvin,  who  is  responsible  for  Cadmus,  adds  that  "  some  "  (who  ?) 
connect  the  name  with  Canaan.  Is  Hercules  really  the  Latinized 
form  of  Heracles  ?  And  if  Heracles  has  a  show,  why  not  Qat, 
Chokanipok,  Maui,  Yehl,  and  a  score  of  similar  gentry,  all  as 
Theocratic  as  he  who  was  so  regardless  of  the  Gods,  "  the  man 
Heracles,  conversant  with  great  adventures  "  ?  Ulysses  "  does 
not  share  the  delight  in  fighting."  Faith,  he  was  "  a  bonny 
fechter  "  ;  of  all  the  Achreans  perhaps  the  most  resolute  in  a  lost 
battle.  Under  Sesostris  Wilkinson  comes,  a  rather  belated 
authority.  Maspero  and  Brugsch  are  not  referred  to.  It  was 
like  a  Frenchman  to  introduce  Ossian  from  "  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland."  Under  Manco  Capac  we  hear  that  the  Inca  Empire 
meant  "  profound  peace."  Eternal  war  was  the  condition  of  its 
existence.  The  page  on  this  solitary  successful  essay  in  Socio- 
cracy appears  to  us  misleading.  The  society  was  "  on  the  system  of 
Egyptian  castes."  Does  Mr.  Harrison  think  that  castes  are  the 
same  thing  as  hereditary  professions  ?  Is  it  so  certain  that  pro- 
fessions were  hereditary  in  Egypt  ?  If  "  no  private  property  was 
recognized "  under  the  Incas,  how  was  the  "  feudal  hierarchy 
distinguished  by  gradations  of  wealth"?  As  to  "peace,"  it  is 
plain  that  the  Incas  only  secured  that  at  home  by  eternal  wars  of 
conquest  on  the  continually  advancing  frontier. 

Homer  is  the  first  saint  in  ancient  poetry.  In  Mr.  Marvin's 
essay  we  read  with  surprise  that  Alcinous  ruled  in  "  Phoccea." 
"Where  is  Phoccea?  Can  Mr.  Marvin  mean  Phrcacia?  Mr. 
Evelyn  Abbott  is  referred  to  under  Homer  as  an  historical  autho- 
rity. Mr.  Abbott  differs  from  most  scholars  in  regarding  Homer's 
state  of  society  as  possibly  an  effort  of  constructive  imagination, 
or  so,  at  least,  we  understand  his  pages  on  the  subject.  Mr. 


Leafs  preface  to  Schuchardt,  in  Miss  Sellers's  translation,  i3  a 
better  representative  of  the  more  probable  and  general  opinion. 
"Homer  is  the  great  representative  of  primitive  pre-literary 
poetry."  Homer  is  "  literary  "  and  he  is  not  "  primitive."  "  As  a 
pot  t  he  belongs — narrative  as  is  his  poetry,  and  early  as  is  his 
date — to  an  incomparably  more  developed  spiritual  and  literary 
order  than  the  balladists."  (Matthew  Arnold,  On  Translating 
Homer:  Last  Words,  p.  63.)  Mr.  Marvin,  indeed,  himself  later 
recognizes  in  Homer  "  the  unity  of  structure  and  progressive 
interest  which  belong  naturally  to  a  later  and  literary  age,"  but 
which  a  later  age,  in  Greece,  did  not  produce  in  the  epic. 
Contrariwise,  the  Cyclic  poems,  though  later,  had  none  of  the 
Homeric  unity.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Marvin  that  in 
Homer's  picture  of  society  "  the  details  are  largely  imaginary." 
His  accuracy  in  details  is  daily  proved  by  excavations  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  the  islands.  Under  Pindar  the  biographer  might 
conveniently  have  directed  the  inquirer  to  a  translation,  instead 
of  to  Berghk.  Berghk !  what  a  queer  book  this  Calendar  is  ! 
"  The  fanaticism  of  the  Christians  robbed  us  of  Sappho.  Odd 
that  they  left  us  Straton !  The  Christians  destroyed  Sappho's 
verses  because  of  the  "bad  name  which  the  ribaldry  of  the 
comedians  had  attributed  to  her  memory."  "Who  is  the  authority 
for  all  this,  is  it  Christian  or  pagan  ?  Sappho  is  the  only  woman 
of  antiquity  in  the  Calendar.  Hypatia  might  have  been  granted  a 
niche,  there  is  no  doubt  about  what  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians 
did  to  Hypatia.  Under  Sophocles  we  hear  of  his  piece,  "the 
(Edipous  King."  With  an  intermediate  letter — Oidipous  P. 
King — it  would  sound  very  American.  Longus  naturally  appears 
in  Ancient  Poetry  ;  so  do  those  admirable  writers,  Scopas  and 
Zeuxis,  Phidias,  and  Lucian,  who  actually  did  leave  an  epigram 
or  two.  No  translation  of  Lucian  is  mentioned,  for  the  inquirer's 
benefit,  except  a  version  of  the  Vera  Historia.  Lucian  "  is  never 
personal  in  his  attacks ! "  Of  course  he  never  exposed  an  im- 
postor by  name.  Tibullus  is  a  saint  in  heathendom,  and  Catullus 
is  not.  O,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet 
Auguste,  why  ? 

The  prophet  had  more  lucid  intervals.  He  ranked  Scott  (how 
diverting  to  find  Sir  Walter  among  the  saints!)  "the  greatest 
peotical  genius  of  the  century,  and  one  of  the  twelve  great  poets 
since  Homer."  "  Where  is  Robbie  Buchanan  noo  ?  "  The  saint, 
with  saintly  modesty,  remarks  of  himself,  "  I  have  not  been 
blessed  with  the  talents  of  Burns  or  of  Chatterton "  ;  but  the 
hagiologist  does  not  include  Chatterton.  Dr.  Bridges 
is  rather  funny  about  Burns.  Jean  Armour  "he  finally 
married,  and  but  for  her  parents'  opposition  would  have 
married  earlier."  He  did  marry  her  earlier,  but  neither  he  nor 
Jean  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact.  It  is  not  so  easy  in 
Scotland  to  know  when  you  are  married.  Of  all  men  and  bio- 
graphers Principal  Shairp  is  selected  as  a  guide  to  the  history  of 
Burns.  Lockhart's  is  infinitely  the  best  brief  life,  and  Mr.  Scott 
Douglas's  large  edition  is  the  most  ample  and  most  rich  in  later 
information.  We  cannot  examine  the  whole  of  this  manual  in 
detail.  If  Chatterton  is  no  saint  Mme.  de  La  Fayette  is  among 
the  Blessed,  also  Mme.  de  Stael.  Elaborate  form  was  not 
among  Byron's  methods  we  learn  from  Mr.  Harrison.  Is  elaborate 
form  a  method  ?  Or  is  elaborate  form  not  among  Mr.  Harrison's 
methods  ?  Byron  in  ten  years  wrote  more  verse  "  than  the  Iliad, 
the  Odyssey,  the  sEneid,  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  Paradise  Lost 
all  put  together."  It  is  a  large  order.  Byron  "  was  boiling 
over  "  with  all  sorts  of  things.  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  that  Byron 
has  been  "pedantically"  reproved.  But,  if  so,  he  himself 
is  among  the  pedants.  Few  critics  have  been  more  frank 
about  Byron's  recklessness.  But  "  conceptions,  not  form, 
are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  all  high  poetry."  The  Muse,  flayed 
and  exhibited  in  mere  bone  and  sinew,  is  not  exactly  a 
thing  of  beauty,  still  less  a  joy  for  ever.  Mr.  Harrison  asks  us 
to  "  weigh  the  mass,  variety,  and  glow  "  of  Byron's  poetry.  The 
mass  attains  a  very  respectable  figure  in  stones  avoirdupois,  but 
we  really  cannot  weigh  the  glow,  nor  even  the  variety.  Mr. 
Harrison  clearly  disbelieves  in  Gautier's  theory  of  metaphors. 
Perhaps  he  is  right,  and  yet  somehow  it  is  odd  to  ask  us  to 
weigh  glow.  We  must  look  at  Byron  with  "  European,  not 
insular,  eyes."  Now  only  a  nation  can  really  estimate  the  merit 
of  its  own  poetry.  The  Greeks  do  not  value  Byron  for  his  poetic 
merits,  hut  because  he  "  cracked  them  up."  Byron  is  "  the  poet 
of  the  Revolutionary  movement."  But  Revolutionists  are  not 
admitted  by  the  Prophet,  so  there  is  some  mistake  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Byron  detested  the  People.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
mind  being  decapitated  by  a  king;  but  he  objected  to  being 
throttled  by  a  mob.  In  this  remark  he  was  probably  sincere,  for 
once  in  a  way.  Mr.  Harrison  says  that  the  Satires  and  Don 
Juan  will  probably  be  set  aside.  Let  Sociocracy  read  The  Siege 
of  Corinth  if  it  likes,  but  leave  us  Don  Juan  and  the  Vision  of 
Judgment.  Shelley  gets  a  saintship  as  a  revolutionary  poet, 
though  "revolutionists"  (and  Protestants)  "  are  not,  as  such,  in- 
cluded." O  Humanity,  how  mixed  is  this  manual !  Comte  put 
Shelley  in,  not  merely  for  his  poetical  merit,  it  seems,  but  "  for 
his  lines  on  Subjective  Immortality  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Humanity."  The  Calendar  is  not  without  recreative  elements; 
but  we  rather  prefer  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  a  more  common- 
place kind.  Mr.  Harrison's  own  articles  are  full  of  interest  and 
energy,  but,  in  one  or  two  places,  seem  to  have  been  rather  hastily 
composed. 


*  The  New  Calendar  «f  Great  Men.  Edited  by  Frederic  Harrison, 
Loudon :  Macmillans.  1891. 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  TOURING.* 

MR.  CLUTTERBUCK,  who,  as  we  fancy,  was  the  active 
writing  partner  in  the  Three  in  Norivay  and  "  B.  C.,''  is 
always  lively  and  entertaining.  But,  like  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
figuring  on  the  Temperance  platforms,  he  feels  bound  to  main- 
tain his  reputation  for  an  unfailing  flow  of  humour.  And,  if 
we  may  say  it  without  offence,  even  when  framing  one's  face 
in  a  horse-collar,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  audience  always 
on  the  broad  grin.  However,  Ceylon  and  Borneo  is  capital 
reading.  Mr.  Clutterbuek  deals  very  charily  in  dry  facts  and 
dull  statistics,  but  he  excels  in  pleasant  social  sketches  and 
in  his  sprightly  manner  of  recounting  his  personal  experi- 
ences. It  was  not  on  this  visit  that  for  the  first  time  he 
inhaled  "  Ceylon's  spicy  breezts,"  He  had  been  there  thirteen 
years  before  as  a  coffee-planter,  and  he  notes  the  broad  contrasts 
between  now  and  then,  and  the  changes  that  had  occurred  since 
his  earlier  sojourn.  The  scenery  in  its  essentials  was,  of  course, 
the  same,  though  clearing  and  reclamation  had  been  going  briskly 
forward  in  the  upland  districts,  and  in  Ceylon  every  prospect  is 
grand  or  pleasing.  But  the  climate,  on  the  whole,  must  be  pro- 
nounced detestable,  and  man — or  at  least  the  coolies,  with  which 
the  planter  is  most  concerned — is  exceptionally  vile.  The  planter's 
life  is  at  the  best  a  hard  one.  He  rises  at  5.30,  has  personally  to 
supervise  the  labour  of  his  lazy  field-hands,  and,  after  coming 
back,  to  a  late  dinner  fagged  and  careworn,  relaxes  through  the 
evening  in  industrious  book-keeping.  As  for  his  fare,  it  is  rough, 
simple,  and  monotonous.  There  is  no  mutton,  the  beef  is  coarse 
and  tough,  and  the  epicure's  chief  reliance  is  on  vegetable  curries. 
For  drink  he  has  to  choose  between  bottled  ale,  brewed  so  strong 
in  order  to  keep  in  the  tropics  that  the  drinking  it  is  dangerous, 
and  fair  water.  Of  water,  as  we  said,  there  is  only  too  much  ; 
the  downpour  during  the  protracted  monsoon  is  tremendous,  the 
planter  sees  his  richest  soil,  his  hill-paths,  and  his  wooden  bridges 
swept  away ;  so  his  communications  with  civilization  and  his 
irregular  posts  become  even  more  precarious  than  usual.  Yet  his 
existence,  although  dull  and  aggravating,  need  not  necessarily  be 
altogether  unexciting.  The  coolies  are  troublesome  and  often 
dangerous,  and  Mr.  Clutterbuek  relates  more  than  one  instance 
where  the  master  only  saved  himself  from  murderous  assaults  by 
being  ready  with  his  hands  or  his  weapons.  The  present  agri- 
cultural condition  of  Ceylon  is  a  wonderful  example  of  British 
energy  and  resource.  Our  first  colonists  hoped  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  coffee  ;  the  most  sanguine  expectations  and  the  most 
promising  Companies  had  been  formed  in  the  assurauce  of  magni- 
ficent results.  The  coffee  plants  were  destroyed  by  disease  or 
insects  as  deadly  as  the  European  phylloxera.  The  Companies 
went  into  liquidation ;  many  of  the  properties  were  sold  for  a 
song ;  but  the  half-ruined  English  settlers  turned  their  attention 
to  teas,  and  Ceylon  teas  are  said  now  to  be  at  the  very  top  of  the 
markets. 

As  for  Borneo,  it  would  appear  that  the  British  settlers  have 
not  as  yet  done  much  to  make  its  malarious  jungles  blossom  like 
the  rose.  On  a  comparatively  accessible  property  Mr.  Clutterbuek 
visited  on  the  Toongood  River,  six  acres  had  been  reclaimed  for 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  from  a  concession  of  15000  acres  of 
swamp  and  virgin  forest.  The  rainfall  is  nearly  200  inches  in 
the  year;  the  mortality  among  the  coolies  seems  to  be  simply 
frightful.  One  planter,  of  an  optimist  turn  of  mind,  congratulated 
himself  on  only  losing  30  out  of  220  in  a  single  month.  A 
neighbour,  he  remarked,  had  been  less  fortunate,  as  he  had  lost 
fifty  per  cent,  of  his  hands  in  the  same  time.  And  the  life  on 
these  plantations  is  as  lonely  and  wretched  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  To  the  south  stretches  away  the  impenetrable  jungle, 
swarming  with  wild  animals  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stalk  or 
shoot ;  to  the  north  is  some  man-forsaken  harbour  of  call  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  with  which  the  only  means  of  communication 
is  by  the  station  steam-launch.  The  strongest  constitutions  may 
be  slowly  seasoned  to  the  swamp  fever,  but  the  weaker  succumb. 
So  we  can  understand  Mr.  Clutterbuek  advising  adventurers  in 
Borneo  to  keep  money  enough  by  them  to  secure  a  retreat. 

Mr.  Fitz-Patrick,  who  writes  the  Transatlantic  Holiday,  is 
far  more  genial  in  his  tone  than  the  professional  French  humourist. 
He  slips  through  the  Custom-house  without  any  trouble,  by  the 
aid  of  an  official  whose  affections  he  has  won ;  he  merely 
grumbles  casually  at  the  high  carriage  fees,  and  takes  one  of  the 
public  coaches  when  he  does  not  care  to  pay  for  privacy.  He 
admires  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  sumptuous  hotels,  and 
seldom  sees  cause  to  complain  of  their  charges  ;  and  he  finds  the 
conductois  and  waiters  of  the  trains  almost  invariably  civil,  and 
even  kindly.  He  apologizes  in  his  Preface  for  writing  at  all,  as 
he  had  only  visited  some  of  the  chief  Eastern  cities,  and  we  con- 
fess we  thought  the  apology  by  no  means  misplaced.  But  after 
reading  his  book  we  reconsidered  that  opinion,  and  if  we  dreamed 
of  facing  the  troubles  of  the  storm-tossed  Atlant  ic,  we  should 
assuredly  take  Mr.  Fitz-Patrick  for  a  guide  and  cheery  com- 
panion. His  book  is  brightly  written,  and  it  tells  us  exactly 
what  we  should  like  to  know.  His  descriptions  give  us  the  im- 
pression of  being  wonderfully  truthful,  whether  he  paints  the 
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overpraised  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  or  the  cataracts  of  Niagara ; 
the  business-bustle  of  money-getting  New  York,  or  the  semi- 
rural  aspect  of  the  mansions  in  the  fashionable  suburbs  of  cul- 
tured Boston.  And  he  touches  lightly  but  shrewdly  on  those 
social  questions  which  concern  the  great  Republic  in  the  first 
place,  and  a  wider  world  in  the  second. 

As  for  Mrs.  Riddell's  Mad  Tour,  we  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  it.  It  is  very  transparently  a  piece  of  bookmaking,  and  if  we 
may  draw  conclusions  from  internal  evidence  it  has  apparently 
been  published  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  All  its  interest 
depends  on  the  manner  of  telling,  for  in  the  prosaic  reality  it  is  the 
monotonous  elaboration  of  "  much  ado  about  nothing."  The  tour, 
which  was  confined  to  the  well-trodden  tracks,  might  have  been 
condensed  in  a  dozen  of  pages.  Mrs.  Riddell,  as  she  tells  us,  when 
in  sore  need  of  a  holiday,  lent  a  reluctant  ear  to  .  the  insidious 
seductions  of  a  youth  who  had  been  saving  his  scanty  money  for  a 
fortnight's  outing  on  the  Continent.  He  had  planned  a  pedestrian 
tour  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  economy  was  to  be  the  first  con- 
sideration and  pleasure  the  second.  The  indifferently  assorted  pair 
were  to  pledge  themselves  solemnly  to  walk  wherever  pedestrian- 
ism  was  possible.  Elsewhere,  they  were  to  travel  in  the  cheapest 
carriages  and  make  themselves  comfortable  as  might  be  in  third- 
class  hostelries.  As  they  slung  their  knapsacks  to  their  backs, 
they  scarcely  carried  changes  of  raiment.  They  were  unfortu- 
nate in  the  weather,  for  it  poured  continually,  and  day  after 
day  they  were  soaked  to  the  skin.  No  wonder  that  respectable 
innkeepers  looked  somewhat  askance  at  them,  and  that  their 
country-folks  who  travelled  with  baggage  were  inclined  to  cut 
them  dead.  Mrs.  Riddell  relates  humorously  enough  how  she 
was  gradually  saturated  into  the  semblance  of  a  chiffonniere  who 
had  once  known  better  days ;  how  Master  Bobby's  coat-sleeves- 
shrunk  up  from  the  wrists  to  the  elbows,  and  he  could  only 
give  himself  an  air  of  respectability  in  the  evenings  by  wearing 
an  unwetted  shirt-collar  ;  and  how,  as  personal  conductor  of 
the  party,  he  tyrannized  over  his  companion,  who,  to  his  in- 
dignation, was  often  mistaken  for  his  mother.  In  his  filial  affec- 
tion he  gratuitously  added  to  the  difficulties  by  purchasing  a 
Black  Forest  clock  with  the  intention  of  presenting  it  to  his  real 
mother,  and  that  clock  in  all  their  future  peregrinations  was  a 
continual  drag  and  curse.  The  only  moment  of  pleasure  Mrs. 
Riddell  seems  to  have  enjoyed  was  when  she  caught  a  glorious 
view  of  the  snowy  Austrian  Alps  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  ; 
the  only  event  of  thrilling  interest,  when  their  boat  was  nearly 
swamped  in  the  green  swirl  of  the  raging  Rhine  beneath  the  falls 
of  Schafthausen.  And  when  she  and  her  young  friend  came 
home,  they  brought  a  couple  of  chronic  rheumatisms  along  with 
them  by  way  of  souvenirs  of  their  mad  tour. 


CRANFORD.* 

WE  are  glad  to  believe  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the 
popularity  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  most  perfect  story.  The  year 
in  which  it  saw  the  light  was  one  singularly  rich  in  fiction  of  tho 
most  ambitious  class.  In  the  midst  of  the  welcome  accorded  to 
My  Novel  and  to  Bleak  Home,  Cranford  was  little  noticed.  It 
did  not  even  attract  as  much  attention  as  those  other  master- 
pieces Hypatia  and  Villette.  But  now  it  ranks  with  the  best  of 
them,  and  of  the  five  seems,  perhaps,  the  least  old-fashioned.  To 
a  reprint  of  this  exquisite  study  of  country  manners  a  preface  has 
been  added  by  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie,  who  is,  we  think,  the 
only  living  writer  in  whose  hands  we  would  willingly  place  the 
task  of  touching  this  delicate  structure.  What  she  has  to  say 
about  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  that  dreamy  Knutsford  which  inspired  the 
book  is  so  prettily  said  that  there  is  no  chasm  between  the  last 
page  of  the  introduction  and  the  first  of  Cranford  itself.  But  the- 
main  value  of  this  edition  consists  in  the  illustrations. 

Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  is  steadily  increasing  in  merit.  To  that 
picturesqueness  and  sympathy  which  he  has  always  possessed  he 
is  now  adding  technical  knowledge,  and  more  especially  ex- 
perience of  the  figure.  At  one  time  we  doubted  whether  closer 
study  might  not  destroy  his  happy  gift  of  improvisation.  We 
are  reassured  at  length,  and  we  can  only  urge  upon  him  closer 
and  closer  attention  to  the  living  model.  His  Cranford  is  the 
most  accomplished  and  perhaps  the  most  charming  work  he  has 
done.  He  has  entered  with  subdued  humour  and  delicate  fancy 
into  the  conception  of  the  work,  its  ring  of  impoverished  fine 
ladies,  with  their  limited  intelligence,  their  fugitive  perturbations, 
their  infinite  sweetness  of  heart.  He  has  read  the  book  so  care- 
fully that  only  those  who  know  their  Cranford  as  well  as  he 
does  will  quite  appreciate  how  much  care  he  has  put  into  it. 
We  see  this  in  some  of  the  delightful  head  and  tail-pieces,  as,  for 
instance,  that  in  which  the  shade  of  Dr.  Johnson  comes  between 
Captain  Brown  and  Miss  Jenkyns,  or  where  the  Aga  rises  from 
the  sedan-chair  to  acknowledge  the  plaudits  of  the  assembled 
gentlewomen.  This  it  is  to  illustrate  not  merely  the  text,  but 
the  very  spirit,  of  the  author. 

The  type  which  Mr.  Thomson  has  most  triumphed  in  is,  we 
think,  Miss  Pole.  When  that  lady  puts  on  her  profusion  of 
brooches  (p.  135),  or  cross-examines  Mrs.  Forrester's  maid  about 
the  ghost  (p.  183),  or,  above  all,  visits  her  physician  to  have  her 
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teeth  examined  (p.  175),  she  never  fails  to  be  that  impetuous' 
that  scenic,  that  self-deceiving;  Miss  Pole  whom  we  have  loved 
so  long,  and  now  for  the  first  time  behold.  If  the  artist  has  not 
been  quite  so  continuously  successful  in  securing  the  aspect  of 
Miss  Matty,  it  is  that  he  has  attempted  too  much.  He  has  not 
been  consistent  enough  to  his  own  vision.  The  Miss  Matty  of 
the  two  caps  (p.  m)  could  not  be  bettered;  but  she  grows  too 
youthful  when  Martha's  baby  is  born  (p.  275),  after  having  been 
too  grotesque  and  ugly  when  she  "  implored  the  chairmen " 
(p.  178).  But  these  are  mere  motes  in  the  sunbeam.  The  dear 
ladies  of  Cranford  have  found  their  true  portrait-painter  at  last. 

Mr.  Thomson's  men,  especially  when  they  are  not  caricatures, 
still  leave  something  to  be  desired.  He  has  never  mastered  the 
articulations  of  the  bod)'.  Jem,  on  p.  253,  is  a  very  odd  figure  of 
a  young  man,  and  there  is  something  wrong  about  Mr.  Hoggins 
looking  radiant  in  church  (p.  216).  The  amiable  shopman  leaping 
the  counter,  on  p.  225,  is  amusingly  conceived,  and  not  at  all 
vulgarly  ;  but  he  might  be  better  drawn.  The  boys  who  stole 
the  apples  (p.  195)  are  splendid  little  rogues,  and  will  grow  up 
into  finer  figures  of  men  than  Mr.  Thomson  has  yet  learned  how 
to  design.  But  what  does  it  matter  when  his  elderly  ladies  are 
so  perfectly  charming  ? 


THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR. — VOL.  III.  1647-1649.* 

IN  this  volume  Dr.  Gardiner  completes  his  History  of  the  Great 
Civil  War,  bringing  down  his  History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  execution  of  Charles.  Happily  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  not  yet  rest  from  his 
labours.  We  could  ill  spare  the  pleasure  and  profit  that  we  hope 
to  derive  from  future  volumes  from  him  on  the  Protectorate,  the 
Restored  Monarchy,  and  the  Revolution.  At  this  stage  of  his 
work,  however,  it  is  fitting  that  those  who  value  what  he  has 
already  done  should  offer  him  their  congratulations  on  the  suc- 
cessful fulfilment  of  a  task  begun  some  years  ago,  and  pursued  with 
unvarying  diligence  and  care.  For  our  part,  we  do  so  heartily. 
We  have  spoken  before  now  of  Dr.  Gardiner's  main  charac- 
teristics as  an  historian ;  of  his  accuracy  and  erudition ;  of  the 
extent  of  his  researches  into  original  authorities,  English  and 
foreign,  printed  and  in  manuscript ;  of  his  honesty  and  the  pains 
which  he  takes  to  prevent  himself  from  being  led  astray  by  his 
sympathies  ;  and  we  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  enlarging 
on  these  matters  on  the  present  occasion.  In  addition  to  these 
characteristics,  which  are  conspicuous  in  all  his  volumes,  the 
volume  before  us  displays,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  we  think, 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  a  student  of  books.  Dr.  Gar- 
diner writes  history  minutely,  and  has  sometimes  seemed  to  us  to  be 
too  minute  in  recording  matters  of  small  importance.  While,  how- 
ever,he  here  gives  some  sLx  hundred  pages  to  the  events  of  abouttwo 
years,  from  January  1,  1647,  to  January  29,  1649,  he  has  avoided 
this  snare.  No  two  years  in  our  history  are  so  full  of  critical 
changes  as  these,  and  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  written  a  page 
too  many  about  them.  Here,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a 
lack  of  that  vivacity  in  expression  which  excites  popular  interest ; 
his  sentences,  while  free  from  faults,  and  not  devoid  of  variety  in 
form,  are  seldom  striking.  Yet  the  solid  excellence  of  his  w-ork 
far  outweighs  any  such  deficiency,  and  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  live  to  be  rated  by  scholars  of  future  generations  as  highly 
as  we  rate  it,  and  that,  follow  him  who  may,  he  will  hold  no  lower 
place  than  in  the  front  rank  of  English  historians. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Gardiner  relates  the  triumph  of  the  sword 
over  the  Constitution,  exhibited  in  the  revolt  of  the  army,  the 
humiliation  of  Parliament,  and  the  execution  of  the  King.  He 
begins  by  showing  how  the  distressed  state  of  the  country  caused 
a  universal  desire  for  the  restoration  of  peaceful  order,  illustrating 
his  point  by  a  pleasant  account  of  the  troubles  of  Sir  Ralph 
Verney  and  his  sisters.  The  Presbyterians  in  Parliament,  eager 
to  relieve  the  country  by  disbanding  the  Independent  army, 
entered  on  the  business  with  a  light  heart ;  for  did  not  Crom- 
well declare  that  the  army  would  disband  at  the  com- 
mand of  Parliament  ?  On  'every  step  in  Cromwell's  career 
during  this  period  Dr.  Gardiner  says  much  that  is  interest- 
ing. Substantially  he  sees  the  man  as  Carlyle  saw  him,  and 
his  minute  labours  have  added  little  to  the  picture  which  we  owe 
to  Carlyle's  amazing  power  of  comprehending  and  delineating  a 
character  after  his  own  heart.  Here,  however,  we  have  at  each 
crisis  in  Cromwell's  career  an  examination  of  his  actions  and 
motives  founded  on  far  more  exhaustive  research  than  was  pro- 
secuted by  Carlyle.  During  three  years  Cromwell  not  in- 
frequently spoke  and  acted  in  one  way  at  one  time,  and  in  another 
shortly  afterwards.  By  men  of  his  own  day  his  changes  were 
accounted  for  by  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  hypocrite.  Dr. 
Gardiner  points  out  that  they  were  the  natural  result  of  his  mental 
disposition.  His  mind  was  "  not  cast  in  a  rigid  mould,"  nor  was 
he  fettered  by  a  reverence  for  political  formulas.  Neither  anxious 
for  change  nor  obstinate  in  resistance  to  it,  he  did  not  hasten 
opportunity  or  neglect  it  when  it  came.  He  met  circumstances 
as  they  arose,  changing  his  front  according  to  their  demands,  not 
indeed  easily,  or  even  in  his  own  mind  facing  the  fact  that  he 
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was  doing  so ;  for,  until  he  was  roused  by  opposition,  he  was 
wont  to  cover  his  changes  by  referring  to  the  necessity  laid  upon 
him  by  Providence.  The  key  to  his  changes  of  front  is  contained 
in  what  he  says  of  himself  and  Vane  :  "  I  pray  that  he  make 
not  too  little  nor  I  too  much  of  outward  dispensations."  In  this 
readiness  to  be  guided  by  circumstances  lay  the  secret  of  his 
strength  iu  an  age  when  men  were  slaves  to  their  own  dogmas, 
religious  and  political ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  injured  his  reputa- 
tion, for  though  he  was  not  a  hypocrite,  it  made  it  "  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  other  men  should  think  him  to 
be  one." 

The  course  of  the  army's  revolt  is  described  here,  chiefly  from 
the  Clarke  Papers,  now  being  printed  by  the  Camden  Society — 
the  first  volume  was  reviewed  in  these  columns  not  long  ago.  It 
is  evident  that  for  some  time  Cromwell  strongly  maintained  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  army  to  submit  to  Parliament;  that,  though 
his  sympathies  were  excited  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers  when  he 
found  that  their  just  demands  were  disregarded,  he  still  upheld 
the  authority  of  Parliament ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  his  medi- 
ation was  rejected,  and  he  learnt  that  the  Presbyterians  were 
plotting  a  Scottish  invasion,  that  he  began  to  use  the  army  as  a 
means  of  establishing  a  basis  of  order.  Having  defeated  the  schemes 
of  the  Presbyterians  by  securing  the  person  of  the  King — for, 
though  Joyce  exceeded  his  orders,  he  so  far  acted  under  Cromwell's 
instructions — he  set  himself  to  find  the  basis  he  sought  for  in  the 
kingly  authority.  The  letter  of  June  10  from  the  officers  to 
the  City,  threatening  that  the  army  would  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  the  soldiers  standing  on  their  rights  as 
citizens,  was  no  doubt  worded  by  him,  and  its  contents 
afford  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which,  when 
he  had  changed  his  mind,  he  tried  "to  persuade  himself  and 
others  that  he  had  not  changed  it  at  all."  The  army  brought 
Parliament  to  a  submission  which  was  declared  by  the  flight  of 
the  "  eleven  members,"  and,  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the 
Commons  still  proving  troublesome,  was  further  enforced  by  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  drawn  up  by  Cromwell's  orders  in  Hyde 
Park.  If,  however,  the  army  was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
a  "  settlement,"  it  was-  before  all  things  needful  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline. For  a  while  Cromwell  listened  to  and  discussed  the 
projects  of  the  Levellers,  hoping  that  a  basis  of  settlement  might 
be  worked  out  by  the  military  politicians  ;  but,  finding  that  these 
debates  led  to  divisions  and  insubordination,  he  turned  sharply 
on  the  Levellers,  and  by  his  personal  action  crushed  the  rising 
spirit  of  mutiny  at  the  rendezvous  on  Cockbush  Field.  Mean- 
while his  persistent  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  by 
coming  to  terms  with  the  King  ended  in  failure,  and  Charles  by 
the  time  of  his  flight  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  seems  to  have  given 
up  all  idea  of  gaining  anything  by  negotiating  with  him  and 
Ireton,  and  to  have  entertained  some  hope  of  profiting  by  the 
divisions  in  the  army.  The  restoration  of  discipline  crushed  this 
hope,  and  Charles  sent  offers  to  Parliament  which  were  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  officers.  During  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  Cromwell  was  convinced  that  the  King  was  playing 
a  double  game  and  could  "never  with  advantage  to  the 
nation  be  readmitted  to  any  real  share  in  the  government."  The 
King's  alliance  with  the  Scots  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
between  parties ;  Cromwell  came  to  terms  with  the  less  violent 
Levellers,  and  he  and  the  other  chief  officers  professed  agree- 
ment with  the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament ;  for,  as  the  Scots 
who  were  threatening  invasion  would  declare  that  they  came  to 
deliver  England  from  the  tyranny  of  the  sword,  Cromwell  deter- 
mined that  the  impending  conflict  should  be  fought  in  the  name 
of  the  existing  Parliament.  His  enemies  said  that,  as  he  had 
turned  from  Parliament  to  King,  so  he  was  again  changing  sides 
from  King  to  Parliament.  That  the  King  could  not  be  depended 
upon  was  evident.  At  the  same  time  conscientious  and  un- 
trustworthy, Charles  would  never  be  false  to  his  convictions  and 
never  true,  to  the  spirit  at  least,  of  any  engagement  that  would 
hinder  him  from  acting  in  accordance  with  them.  By  the  end 
of  1647  CromwTell  knew  enough  to  justify  his  decision — we  are 
not,  of  course,  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  lawfulness  or 
justice  of  the  cause  which  he  was  upholding — that  all  hope  of  a 
settlement  founded  on  an  understanding  with  the  King  must  be 
abandoned. 

During  the  early  months  of  1648  there  was  a  strong  Royalist 
reaction  in  the  country  arising  from,  among  other  causes,  the 
angry  feelings  excited  by  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  members  of 
Parliament,  which  are  well  illustrated  here  by  the  story  of  Lady 
Verney 's  brave  struggle  to  free  her  husband's  estate  from 
sequestration,  and  from  widespread  dislike  of  the  religious  and 
political  doctrines  of  the  Independents,  whose  democratic  prin- 
ciples led  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians  to  unite  together  against 
them.  Meanwhile  the  Independent  cause  was  threatened  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  The  dangerous  aspect  of  affairs 
was  held  by  Cromwell  and  the  other  chief  officers  to  be  a  call  to 
a  searching  of  hearts.  While  they  were  engaged  in  a  three-days' 
prayer  meeting  at  Windsor  they  heard  that  South  Wales  had 
risen  for  the  King ;  the  long-expected  crisis  had  come,  the  Civil 
War  had  broken  out  afresh.  They  ended  their  prayer  meeting  with 
the  adoption  of  the  fierce  resolution  that  when  peace  was  re-estab- 
lished "  the  man  of  blood  "  should  be  called  "  to  account  for  the 
blood  he  had  shed."  Dr.  Gardiner  points  out  the  reasons  of  the 
Royalists'  failure  in  the  Second  Civil  War,  and  describes  its  events 
with  his  usual  carefulness,  and  in  some  passages  with  more  spirit 
than  is  usual  with  him.  The  victors  were  bitterly  exasperated. 
1  Numbers  of  Scottish  and  English  prisoners  were  shipped  off 
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either  to  servile  labour  in  Barbadoes  or  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  Venetian  army.  Those  who,  not  unjustly,  cry  shame  on 
the  officers  and  courtiers  of  James  II.  for  the  deportation  of 
prisoners  taken  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  will  do  well  to  re- 
member how,  less  than  forty  years  before,  the  "  Godly  "  dealt 
with  men  who  fought  for  their  King.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
Dr.  Gardiner  sweeps  away  the  grounds  on  which  excuses  have 
been  founded  for  the  vindictive  and  barbarous  execution  of  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  justly  observing  that,  though 
the  arguments  advanced  on  the  other  side  "  may  serve  to  explain 
the  motives  of  Fairfax  and  the  Council  of  War,  they  do  not 
justify  their  deed."  After  the  war  had  ended  futile  negotiations 
were  carried  on  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament.  The 
army  grew  impatient,  and  demanded  "justice  without  respect  of 
persons."  While  Ireton  was  preparing  the  Remonstrance  of  the 
Army,  he  carne  to  an  agreement  with  the  Levellers,  and  Dr. 
Gardiner,  in  a  remarkably  lucid  chapter  on  the  Remonstrance, 
points  out  how  the  manifesto  bears  witness  to  a  compromise 
"  between  the  author  of  the  Heads  of  the  Proposals  and  the 
authors  of  the  Agreement  of  the  People."  The  progress  of 
the  change  in  Cromwell's  mind  with  respect  to  the  trial  of 
the  King  and  the  authority  of  the  army  is  admirably  ex- 
hibited. Parliament  continued  unwilling  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  army,  and  "  Pride's  Purge,"  which  met  with  the 
approval,  and  had  doubtless  been  effected  with  the  cognizance, 
of  Cromwell,  reduced  it  to  utter  insignificance.  Henceforward 
the  sword  was  undisputed  master  in  England.  After  some 
efforts  to  save  the  King's  life,  Cromwell  changed  his  mind 
on  that  point  also,  his  hesitation  being  finally  removed  by  the 
refusal  of  Charles  to  receive  Lord  Denbigh,  who  was  appa- 
rently sent  to  him  with  some  overtures.  Dr.  Gardiner  gives  a 
deeply  interesting  account  of  the  King's  trial,  and  relates  his 
execution  in  words  that  are  not  wanting  in  dignity  or  pathos. 
This  volume  contains  some  excellent  maps  and  plans,  among  them 
being  a  reduction  of  the  map  of  the  siege  of  Colchester  from  the 
Diary  of  the  siege,  and  plans  of  Westminster  Hall  and  Charing 
Cross  from  maps  in  the  Crace  collection.  It  also  presents  us  with 
a  full  index  to  all  the  three  volumes  of  the  History  of  the  Great 
Civil  War. 


NEW  YORK  TENEMENTS.* 

IT  is  in  New  York  as  it  has  been  in  London  with  respect  to  the 
public  stir  concerning  overcrowding.    Not  until  remedial 
measures  were  in  full  progress  did  the  general  awakening  occur, 
and  the  public  outcry  waxed  stronger  and  stronger  with  every 
successive  stage  of  reform  that  lessened  the  evil.    AVhat  the 
slum-mongers  called  "  Horrible  London  "  was  fast  disappearing 
into  thin  air  when  the  gruesome  flood  of  "  revelations "  was  at 
its  thickest.     So,  with  regard  to  New  York,  Mr.  Jacob  Puis 
is  able  to  report  of  a  lowered  death-rate  in  the  tenement 
districts   and  the  labours  of  an  aroused  Health  Department. 
Here,  however,  the  parallel,  which,  we  admit,  is  imperfect, 
must  be  stayed.    We  know  of  no  single  book,  in  the  enormous 
official  and  independent  literature  on  the  subject  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  English  cities,  that  is  at  all  comparable  with  the  vivid 
and  thorough  chronicle  of  Mr.  Riis.    The  "  other  half "  of 
which  this  interesting  book  treats  is  entirely  an  alien  popu- 
lation.    Mr.   Riis  discovered  no  trace  of  an  American  com- 
munity buried  amidst  the  hordes  of  immigrants  that  form  the 
Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Czech,  Russian,  Scandinavian, 
Jewish,  Chinese,  and  "  coloured  "  colonies  of  New  York.  The 
causes  and  extent  of  overcrowding  differ  absolutely  from  what 
have  characterized  overcrowding  in  London.    In  New  York  the 
material  of  the   author's  studies  is  highly  concentrated.  In 
London  the  overcrowded  districts  are  many,   not   one,  and 
scattered  over  a  large  area.     In  old,  unreformed  London  the 
density  of  population  never  exceeded  175,000  per  square  mile. 
In  New  York  it  has  reached  330,000  per  square  mile.    Not  long 
since  we  heard  an  Englishman  gravely  inform  an  American  just 
arrived  in  London,  a  complete  stranger  to  the  metropolis,  that 
the  London  slums  were  beyond  all  other  slums  and  beggared 
description.  The  American,  who  knew  the  New  York  tenements, 
was  incredulous.    The  Englishman  spoke  of  Cherry  Street  in 
terms  almost  identical  with  the  language  used  by  certain  well- 
meaning  persons  in  New  York  to  Mr.  Riis  on  one  occasion.  He 
had  studied  the  outside  of  the  platter,  as  other  visitors  do.  The 
optimists,  of  whom  Mr.  Riis  speaks,  were  convinced  that  the  New 
York  tenement  s  were  not  so  bad  as  the  hovels  they  had  seen  or  read 
of  in  the  slums  of  the  Old  World.    "  Why,  some  of  them  have 
brown-stone  fronts ! "  they  exclaimed.     Mr.  Riis  admits  the 
brown-stone  fronts,  and  something  more.  "  The  worst  tenements," 
he  says,  "  do  not  as  a  rule  look  bad.    Neither  Hell's  Kitchen  nor 
Murderer's  Row  bears  its  true  character  stamped  on  the  front." 
They  are  not  quite  old  enough  to  have  acquired  the  "  slum  look  " 
— a  fact  that  Mr.  Riis  deeply  regrets  as  likely  to  postpone  further 
the  action  of  the  sanitary  authorities.     But  the  fair-seeming 
of  these  stone-fronted  tenements  conceals,  as  Mr.  Riis  proves,  a 
most  revolting  rottenness.    The  brown-stone  tenement-house 
masks  not  only  its  own  interior  squalor  and  darkness,  but  a  worse 
structure  beyond,  known  as  a  rear-tenement.    In  the  history  of 
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the  New  York  tenement,  from  its  cradle  in  the  ancient  quarter  of 
Knickerbocker  aristocracy  to  what  Mr.  Riis  hopes  is  the  last  stage 
before  its  grave,  there  is  nothing  more  curious  and  instructive 
than  the  origin  of  the  first  tenement-house.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1812,  an  enormous  immigration  of  foreigners,  more 
or  less  destitute,  set  into  New  York,  and  has  continued  with 
fluctuations  ever  since.  Compared  with  London,  the  available 
space  for  housing  the  poor  was  very  restricted,  while  the 
inrush  of  foreigners  was  more  prodigious  than  any  city  had  ever 
yet  undergone.  The  decorous  homes  of  the  old  Knickerbockers- 
became  the  "  tenant-houses  "  of  a  promiscuous  crowd.  The  trans- 
formation was  rapid  and  thorough.  Large  rooms  were  partitioned 
off'  into  many  small  rooms,  dark  and  without  ventilation.  Behind 
the  house,  "  where  the  stolid  Dutch  burgher  grew  his  tulips,"  there 
arose  storey  by  storey,  until  it  topped  the  old  house,  the  rear-tene- 
ment, "  infamous  in  our  history,"  says  Mr.  Riis.  Where  two 
families  lived  at  the  first,  ten  families  moved  in.  And  so,  from 
bad  to  worse,  as  the  chronicle  of  Mr.  Riis  only  too  eloquently  shows, 
the  plague  of  overcrowding  spread,  and  the  first  "  Tenement- 
House  Act''  was  passed  in  1867.  Still,  the  evil  grew.  Tenements 
were  found  to  be,  and  still  are,  "  good  property." 

The  evils  of  the  worst  period  of  the  bad  old  days  are  yet 
rampant  in  New  York.   Mr.  Riis  cites  many  cases.  For  example, 
a  fire  destroyed  a  rear-house  in  Mott  Street,  apparently  one  of 
the  old  tenements  from  whose  rentals  owners  were  made  rich.  Ten 
families  were  rendered  homeless.  For  their  little  "  cubby-holes  "  they 
paid  600  dollars  annual  rent,  though  the  owner  confessed  to  Mr. 
Riis  that  the  place  was  fully  insured  for  800  dollars.   A  house  in 
Crosby  Street  contained  a  population  of   101   adults  and  91 
children.    In  Mulberry  Street,  where  is  the  famous  "  Bend,"  a 
midnight  inspection  revealed  150  "lodgers"  sleeping  on  filthy 
floors  in  two  buildings.    Of  609  tenements  in  this  district,  the- 
home  of  the  tramp  and  the  rag-picker,  only  24  were  returned  as 
"decent  "  at  a  recent  census.    Here,  in  1888,  the  death-rate  was 
a  trifle  over  38  in  1,000,  while  in  Gotham  Court,  during  one- 
cholera  epidemic  it  rose  to  195.    In  hot  summers  the  "  scandal- 
ous scarcity  of  water"  is  a  worse  enemy  to  health  than  the  dirt 
and  darkness  and  bad  air.    The  reader  who  accompanies  Mr. 
Riis  in  his  investigations  scarcely  needs  the  illustrative  woodcuts 
of  his  text,  excellent  though  they  are.    He  is  an  admirable  guide, 
and  finds  something  of  interest  to  indicate  or  to  narrate  at 
every  turn  of  his  course  through  the  "  down  town  back-alleys." 
Here  is  a  five-storey  house  that  obtains  all  its  light  and  air 
from  a  narrow  slit  between  brick  walls ;  on  the  other  side  the 
building  is  perfectly  blank.    In  front  you  see  low  old-looking 
houses.    In  their  rear  there  are  towering  tenements,  each  with 
its  horrible  reek  of  dirt  and  disease.    "  Over  yonder,"  observes- 
Mr.  Riis,  the  notorious  Tweed  worked  at  brush-making  and 
"  earned   an  honest   living  before   he  took  to   politics."  In 
the  Jewish  quarter  he  visits  the  "sweaters";  in  54th  Street 
the  Bohemian  cigarette-makers  in  their  tenement-houses ;  in 
China  Town  the  opium  dens  and  "joints."    The  lodging  houses  of 
Chatham  Street  and  the  Bowery  suggest  some  curious  experi- 
ences.   In  three  years,  according  to  Inspector  Byrnes,  some  400 
young  thieves  were  arrested  for  robberies  originating  in  these 
lodging-houses.  The  two-cent  restaurants  and  "  stale  beer  dives," 
where  beer  dregs  are  doctored,  to  be  dispensed  to  the  thirsty 
occupiers  of  tenements  at  a  handsome  profit  to  the  retailers,  are 
among  the  strangest  and  most  repulsive  features  of  New  York 
tenement  life.    The  description  Mr.  Riis  gives  (p.  72)  of  one  of 
these  "  dives,"  and  of  a  midnight  raid  by  the  police,  is  of  the  kind 
that  afflicts  all  the  senses  at  once,  so  powerfully  are  the  filthy  hole 
and  the  drinkers  presented.    We  are  reminded  of  the  alarm  felt 
by  the  author  when  he  accidentally  set  fire  to  a  tiny  room  in  a 
tenement-house.  He  extinguished  the  flames,  but  told  a  policeman 
he  feared  they  might  yet  break  out  in  the  ramshackle  place. 
That  policeman  reassured  him  by  the  cheerful  conviction  that  the- 
house  was  too  dirty  to  burn.  The  scope  of  these  studies  among  the 
New  York  poor  is  so  wide  and  comprehensive  that  it  is  impossible- 
to  indicate  more  than  the  main  lines  of  investigation  pursued  by 
Mr.  Riis.    Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  his  book 
is  extremely  interesting.    Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  it  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  a  question  of  the  highest  importance.  To 
Londoners  it  supplies  one  lesson,  at  least,  which,  until  recent 
years,  was  happily  not  needed.    Apart  from  other  misfeatures, 
the  great  height  of  New  Y'ork  tenements  is  in  itself  a  source  of 
ill-health.    In  the  moister  climate  of  London  a  system  of  lofty 
building  would    be  yet   more  mischievous.    Fortunately  the 
purifying  influences  of  wind  and  sun  and  rain  have  had  free 
access  to  London  streets.    Let  a  stop  be  put  to  the  barrack- 
building  fiend  before  the  mischief,  already  beginning,  gets  beyond 
control. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Woolhouse  some  music 
of  exceptional  merit.  Mr.  Alexis  Beaumont's  new  music 
for  the  violin,  violoncello,  and  pianoforte  is  very  good.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  his  melodies  are  rather  ineffective ;  but  "Gon- 
doliera,"  a  quartet  for  two  violins,  violoncello,  and  pianoforte, 
is  an  admirable  work.  A  "Marcia  Funebre"  (quintet  for  violins, 
viola,  violoncello,  and  pianoforte)  is,  perhaps,  rather  ambitious  ; 
but  it  contains  many  noble  passages  which  approach  grandeur, 
if  they  do  not  quite  realize  the  majesty  we  expect  in  composi- 
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tions  of  this  character.  Mr.  Beaumont's  beautiful  "Gage 
d'Amour  "  has  been  lately  popularized  by  that  precocious  young 
artist,  Master  Jean  Gerardy,  who  also  plays  very  frequently 
at  his  concerts  a  delightful  "Reverie"  by  the  same  composer. 
"  Album  Leaf"  for  violin  and  piano,  by  Mr.  Moria  Walsh,  is 
effective,  but  not  too  difficult  for  aspiring  amateurs.  Mr.  Walter 
Alcock  is  a  new  composer,  whose  works,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  print.  This  being  the  case,  we 
have  perused  his  music  with  considerable  interest.  It  is  certainly 
of  superior  quality,  melodious  and  very  well  harmonized.  "There's 
a  bower  of  roses"  is  a  particularly  graceful  setting  of  Moore's 
well-known  words,  and  "The  Song  of  the  Egyptian  Girl,"  words 
by  Lew  Wallace,  is  even  better.  The  melody  is  sufficiently  Oriental 
in  tone  for  the  purpose,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  usual  banjo 
accompaniment  which  many  composers  seem  to  t  hink  indispensable 
to  songs  of  this  description  has  been  skilfully  avoided.  By  the 
same  young  composer  we  have  two  graceful  pianoforte  pieces, 
"The  Brook"  and  "An  Elegy,"  both  of  which  display  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  already  praised.  Mr.  Alcock  ought  to  make  his 
mark,  and  he  will  do  so  if  he  trusts  to  his  own  inspiration  and 
avoids  the  "  fads  "  of  the  hour,  which  are  particularly  dangerous 
in  certain  musical  circles — in  which  we  lately  heard  Beethoven 
described  as  "  vulgar  "  and  "  old-fashioned."  Melody  and  tune 
are  as  necessary  to  good  music  as  sunlight  to  flowers.  "  Music 
when  soft  voices  die  "  is  the  title  of  a  well-conceived  setting  by 
Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson  of  Shelley's  pathetic  words.  Still  better, 
however,  is  his  music  to  Byron's  "  There  be  none  of  Beauty's 
daughters."  Mr.  R.  K.  Armitage's  "  Impromptu  brilliant "  for 
pianoforte  is  showy  and  not  difficult.  To  be  commended  is  "  In 
the  Merry,  Merry  May,"  a  two-part  song  for  female  voices,  by 
Miss  F.  Clarisse  Mallard,  which  should  be  popular  at  country 
concerts.  Mr.  Martin  Piiddemann's  "Siegfried's  Sword"  is  a 
striking  song,  which  Mr.  Albert  B.  Bach  has  sung  with  much 
success  in  Berlin.  The  English  words,  which  are  by  this  well- 
linown  singer,  are  particularly  good.  Finally,  we  have  from  this 
same  firm  (Woolhouse)  a  charming  romance  for  violin  and  piano 
by  Leo  Schrattenholz. 

Messrs.  Ricordi  &  Co.  send  us  four  songs  by  Signor  F.  Paolo 
Tosti,  "Remembered  Still,"  "Carmen"  (very  pretty),  "  Si  tu  le 
voulais,"  and  "  Les  Filles  de  Cadix,"  which  is  already  deservedly 
popular  at  concerts.  This  charming  setting  of  Musset's  words  is 
one  of  Signor  Tosti's  happiest  inspirations.  The  music  is  original, 
but  characteristically  Spanish.  Signor  Vittorio  Carpi's  "  O  Love 
Marie  !  "  is  also  well  known.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Ben  Davies's  favourite 
songs  and  deserves  its  popularity.  Signor  L.  Penza  has  not 
written  anything  for  a  long  time  so  satisfactory  as  "My  Paradise." 
"Hush-a-bye  "  is  a  lullaby  by  the  same  composer,  but  the  refrain 
is  very  commonplace.  •'  The  Violet  "  is  a  sentimental  ballad  by 
Isidore  Pavia.  The  words  have  been  already  set  to  music  by 
Mendelssohn.  "Our  King  "  is  an  ambitious  sacred  song  by 
'Signor  Augusto  Rotelli.  "Evening  Rest,"  by  the  same  com- 
poser, is  another  religious  song,  which  is  not  without  a  certain 
dignity,  although  the  air  is  solemn  to  dulness.  A  good  song  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Bedford,  "Three  Shadows,"  two  violin  pieces, 
"  Madrigal  and  Romanza,"  by  Signor  A.  Simonetti,  and  a  showy 
piece  for  the  piano  entitled  "  Zingaresca,"  are  among  the  latest 
of  Messrs.  Ricordi  &  Co.'s  more  noteworthy  publications.  Those 
who  understand  Italian  will  find  La  Gazzcttn  Musicale,  which 
appears  every  Sunday  in  Milan,  and  is  published  by  the  firm  of 
Ricordi,  a  particularly  well  edited  and  useful  work. 

Messrs.  Wilkins  &  Co.,  of  NewBond  Street,  send,  among  other 
new  songs,  "  At  thy  Shrine,"  by  Mr.  McConnell  Wood,  a  fairly 
effective  and  dramatic  ballad  for  mezzo-soprano.  "  Golden  Sun- 
shine," by  Theo  Bonheur,  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  people 
who  have  a  weakness  for  waltz  refrains,  of  which  we  profess  to 
be  very  tired.  "  The  Two  Angels,"  by  Phoebe  Otway,  is  a  semi- 
sacred  song.  "Be  stiong,  O  Heart!"  is  a  judicious  setting  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Chamberlayne  of  Adelaide  Procter's  fine  words.  The 
final  cadenza  mars  by  its  lack  of  effectiveness  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  striking  song.  Messrs.  Wilkins's  pianoforte  literature  is 
not  particularly  interesting.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  rather 
showy  but  feeble  waltzes  and  polkas,  which,  however,  will  be 
found  useful  for  teaching  purposes. 

Mr.  McConnell  Wood's  "The  Abbey  Portal"  is  a  good  sacred 
song  (Paterson  &  Sons).  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for 
"The  Closing  of  the  Day,"  a  rather  dreary  ballad  by  Miss  Annie 
E.  Armstrong.  An  arrangement  of  Scottish  songs  without 
words  for  the  piano  by  Eugene  Woycke  serves  its  purpose  fairly 
well.  We  object  to  opei-atic  arias  and  famous  national  tunes 
being,  as  Meyerbeer  once  observed, "  deranged  "  for  the  pianoforte  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  way  of  thinking  of  many  amateurs  who  enjoy 
tracing  a  single  melody  through  a  maze  of  scales  and  octaves, 
arpeggios  and  chords.  "  The  Queen  o'  Scots  Dance,"  an  ancient 
dance  by  Mr.  J.  Warwick  Moore,  is  a  quaint,  but  not  particu- 
larly original,  imitation  of  a  sixteenth-century  Pavone.  Mr. 
Arthur  Hervey's  "  The  Old  Mill "  should  be  popular.  The 
melody  is  original,  and  the  words  are  above  the  average. 

A  new  song,  "  Hampton  Court,"  by  A.  H.  Behrand,  "  One  Life 
and  one  Love,"  by  J.  M.  Capel,  "A  Soldier's  Song,"  by  Angelo 
Marcheroni,  "  So  runs  the  World,"  by  W.  F.  Annis,  are  fairly 
good  songs,  issued  by  Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  From  this 
firm  we  have  also  received  several  new  albums  of  "  The  Burling- 
ton M  usic  Books,"  capital  collections  of  popular  songs  and 
pieces,  well  printed  and  exceedingly  cheap.  The  "  London 
Album "  is  devoted  to  dance  music,  and  this  month's  number 
contains  some  lively  polkas,  waltzes,  and  quadrilles. 


Mr.  Arthur  Thomas's  "  I  met  a  Maiden  "  is  a  very  pretty  song 
indeed,  but  still  better  of  its  kind  is  an  "  Indian  Serenade"  with 
violin  accompaniment.  "  Life,''  by  the  same  popular  composer,  is 
also  an  excellent  song.  These  capital  songs  are  published  by 
Messrs.  S.  White  &  Co.,  of  Booksellers'  Row. 

We  may  safely  recommend  to  lovers  of  Scottish  ballads  Messrs. 
Morrison  Brothers  of  Glasgow's  excellent  edition  of  "  The  Auld 
Scotch  Sangs,"  arranged  and  harmonized  by  Mr.  Sinclair  Dunn, 
an  admirable  interpreter  of  his  native  airs.  He  has  done  his  work 
in  a  scholarly  manner,  and  the  exquisite  melodies  gain  not  a 
little  by  his  well-harmonized  accompaniments,  which  are  superior 
to  those  we  have  hitherto  been  contented  with. 


WILLIAM  HOGARTH.* 

IT  has  been  for  a  long  time  very  difficult  to  say  anything  new 
about  Hogarth ;  it  will  be  still  more  difficult  now.  Mr. 
Dobson's  Hogarth  in  the  "  Great  Artists  "  series  was,  as  far  as 
its  limits  allowed,  an  exhaustive  precis  of  the  existing  Hogarth 
literature,  and  a  survey,  far  from  superficial,  of  his  whole  work. 
The  present  book  is  an  expansion  of  the  earlier  book,  with  such 
revisions  and  additions  as  are  necessary  in  the  light  of  a  few 
revelations  on  minor  points  which  have  declared  themselves 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  such  an  expan>ion  of  the  previous 
volume  as  would  tend  to  further  ill ustrate the  theme,  without  adding 
to  its  bulk  by  matter  not  strictly  relevant  or  of  the  nature  of 
"  padding."  Although  the  new  information  is  not  of  the  first 
importance  except  to  those  peculiarly  interested  in  all  that  relates 
to  our  great  pictorial  satirist,  it  clears  up  more  than  one  doubtful 
point  which  has  puzzled  former  biographers.  Some  of  these, 
although  they  have  written  very  entertaining  books,  like  Mr. 
George  Augustus  Sala,  have  not  had  that  patience  and  in- 
telligence in  research  which  mark  Mr.  Dobson's  work  of  this 
character.  As  he  has  shown  in  his  Fielding  and  his  Walpole, 
not  to  mention  other  instances,  his  ear  for  verse  is  scarcely 
finer  than  his  "nose  "  for  investigation.  It  is  due  to  his  sagacity 
in  this  respect  that  we  learn  at  last  the  true  date  of  the 
appearance  ot  the  first  of  Hogarth's  famous  series  of  prints, 
"The  Harlot's  Progress,"  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
all  previous  commentators,  from  Nichols  to  Mr.  Dobson  himself. 
Even  the  investigations  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens,  in  his  learned 
Catalogue  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  served 
rather  to  confirm  error  and  confuse  evidence  than  to  clear  up  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem.  The  problem  is  in  effect  this  :  Nichols 
dates  the  prints  of  "The  Harlot's  Progress "  1733-4,  or  subse- 
quent to  the  appearance  of  several  imitations  of  them,  including 
the  piracies  in  green  ink  (now  traced  to  Elisha  Kirkall),  which 
were  issued  in  November  1732.  Moreover  the  next  series,  "The 
Rake's  Progress,"  was  published  in  1735,  leaving  less  than  the 
probable  interval  between  the  appearances,  of  two  such  serious 
undertakings.  Yet  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  doubting 
Nichols,  or  even  of  testing  his  assertion  that  Kirkall's  plates  were 
published  before  the  .originals.  On  the  contrary,  the  fiction  has 
been  bolstered  up  by  ingenious  argument,  until  the  discovery  of 
an  advertisement  in  the  Country  Journal  for  Jan.  29,  1731-2,  put 
Mr.  Dobson  on  the  scent  which  enabled  him  to  run  it  to  earth. 
Seeing  that  Nichols  did  not  publish  his  Arncdotes  till  nearly  half 
a  century  after  the  publication  of  the  prints,  it  seems  a  little 
astonishing  that  his  authority  in  this  matter  should  have  been 
accepted  in  spite  of  the  improbability  of  his  story.  It  is  now 
proved  by  "  chapter  and  verse,"  in  the  form  of  contemporary 
advertisement,  that  the  prints  were  to  be  ready  for  delivery  on 
April  10,  1732,  and  were  actually  published  before  April  21. 
Another  correction  of  previous  biographies  giws  the  true  place 
of  Hogarth's  birth,  which  was  discovered  by  the  late  Colonel 
Chester  in  the  Register  of  Births  at  Great  St.  Bartholomew's, 
West  Smithfield.  He  was  born  in  Bartholomew  Close,  and  not 
in  Ship  Court,  as  had  before  been  supposed 

Mr.  Dobson  must  forgive  us  if  we  do  not  pursue  further  the 
result  of  his  later  investigations  into  the  life  of  Hogarth.  This 
slender  thread  of  biography  is  so  intertwined  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  prints,  that  the  labour  involved  in  an  exhaustive 
search  for  emendations  of  and  additions  to  the  narrative  would 
be  considerable.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  modesty  of  an 
author  who  writes  a  preface  "  by  way  of  precaution,  not  puff" 
(and  such  modesty  is  rare  enough),  we  think  that  he  might  have 
helped  us  a  little  more,  especially  as  the  work  which  it  revises  is 
his  own.  It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  from  the  notes  that, 
whatever  additions  may  be  due  to  his  own  private  research,  he 
has  not  allowed  much,  if  anything,  to  escape  him  which  has  been 
published  in  other  quarters.  For  instance,  on  p.  95  we  find  the 
admirable  epigram  on  William  Kent  by  Lord  Chesterfield  recently 
discovered  and  published  in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  His- 
torical Manuscripts  Commission  (1 891).  There  is  also  news  of 
Kent  in  another  note,  and  this  piece  of  information  has  not  been 
published  before.  It  would  seem  from  one  of  Vertue's  memo- 
randa in  the  British  Museum  that  Kent  was  able  to  pay  off 
his  scores  against  Hogarth  by  using  his  influence  at  Court  to 
prevent  his  caricaturist  from  executing  certain  commissions.  Mr. 
Dobson,  by-the-bye,  seems  to  take  his  view  of  this  extraordinary 
personage  too  exclusively  from  Hogarth's  side.    Though  he  was 

•  William  Hogarth.  By  Austin  Dobson.  London:  Sampsou  Low, 
Marston,  &  Co.  (Limited).  1891. 
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a  shocking  bad  painter,  he  was  not  without  much  merit  as  an 
architect  and  decorator. 

"With  regard  to  a  biography  which  Las  been,  practically  speak- 
ing, before  the  public  for  many  years,  and  has  found  sufficient 
favour  to  justify  republication  in  a  larger  form,  there  is  no  need 
to  say  much.  It  is  the  same  biography,  only  better.  Such 
alterations  as  are  perceptible  in  the  style  are  also  in  a  right 
direction.  The  writer  of  the  choicely-worded  preface  says  much 
the  same  as  he  did  before,  but  he  says  it  more  pointedly,  and  with 
more  grace.  The  descriptions  of  the  prints  are  singularly  clear, 
doing  as  far  as  possible  the  office  of  the  prints  themselves,  and,  at 
all  events,  always  supplying  commentaries  so  learned  and  accurate 
that  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  if  they  need  the  prints,  the  prints 
also  need  them  for  their  thorough  understanding  and  enjoyment. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  suggestions  in  the  prints  themselves  (or 
some  of  them)  which  will  not  bear  translation  into  plain  words 
— at  least,  in  a  book  that  should  lie  upon  the  table — and  Mr 
Dobson  has  shown  much  good  taste  as  well  as  ingenuity  in  the 
way  he  has  contrived  to  veil  them  without  ignoring  them  or 
glossing  them  with  insincerity.  The  way  in  which  he  deals  with 
his  predecessors  in  criticism  and  biography  is  equally  sensible, 
lie  is  content  to  correct  their  errors  without  exposing  them  to 
ridicule ;  to  accept  their  criticism  when  inimitable,  like  that  of 
Charles  Lamb,  without  attempt  at  rivalry ;  to  express  dissent 
when  necessary,  without  contempt;  indeed,  he  stigmatizes  no  one 
unless,  like  Steevens,  he  thoroughly  deserves  it.  The  main  fault 
of  the  book,  perhaps,  is  a  certain  timidity  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  opinion,  but  this  is  far  less  observable  in  this  than  the  earlier 
work,  and  he  winds  up  the  memoir  with  an  admirable  summary 
of  Hogarth  as  a  man  and  an  artist. 

Nearly  half  the  book  is  entirely  new,  and  is  composed  of  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  bibliography  of  Hogarth  yet  pub- 
lished, with  catalogues  of  his  prints  and  pictures  which  deserve 
the  same  praise.  Incidentally  we  gather  from  the  first  of  these 
that  Mr.  Dobson's  contributions  to  Hogarthian  literature  com- 
menced as  far  back  as  1872,  when  he  contributed  a  number  (not 
disclosed)  of  the  descriptions  to  the  photographic  reproduction 
of  Hogarth's  prints  published  by  Bell  &  Daldy.  For  twenty 
years  at  least,  and  probably  for  some  more,  he  has  been  a  student 
of  his  present  subject,  which  he  may  be  said,  at  least  for  this 
generation,  to  have  made  his  own.  Among  the  items  we  notice 
two  pamphlets  relating  to  "The  Harlot's  Progress"  which  are  un- 
known to  us,  both  of  which  appeared  in  1732,  and  prove  that  the 
prints  were  published  before  May  in  that  year.  The  bibliography 
is  not  confined  to  books,  but  contains  notices  of  contributions  to 
English  and  foreign  periodicals.  It  includes  even  Francis  Wey's 
Londres,  il  y  a  cent  ans,  and  a  privately  printed  work  on  English 
Graphic  Satire  by  Robert  William  Buss,  the  designer  of  a  few 
plates  to  the  first  edition  of  Pickwick,  and  it  winds  up  with  Mr. 
C.  J.  Hamilton's  article  on  "Chiswick  Past  and  Present,"  which 
appeared  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  September  last. 
No  one  can  say  that  the  bibliography  is  not  "  up  to  date,"  and  it 
is  moreover  made  more  valuable  by  the  concise  notes  of  the 
author. 

Still  more  valuable  is  the  list  of  prints,  a  list  which  could  only 
have  been  compiled  by  one  who  was  a  collector  and  a  con- 
noisseur. His  notes  on  the  various  states  are  accurate  as  far  as  they 
go,  and  it  is  one  of  their  merits  that  they  do  not  go  too  far.  He 
is  careful  to  note  the  salient  differences  which  are  sullicient  to 
enable  any  one  to  distinguish  them  with  ease  and  certainty, 
without  going  into  those  minutiae  which  are  the  pedantry  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge.  He  has  done  well  to  choose  as  the  sole  illus- 
tration to  this  section  one  of  the  two  scenes  from  the  "  Four  Stages 
of  Cruelty,"  which  was  cut  on  wood  by  J.  Bell.  It  is  extremely 
vigorous,  and  shows  how  well  this  style  of  engraving  was  suited 
to  express  the  stronger  features  of  Hogarth's  art.  The  list  of 
pictures  does  not  pretend  to  be  so  complete  and  trustworthy. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  works  by  Hogarth  not  included  in  it, 
and  probably  several  are  included  which  were  not  painted  by 
him  at  all.  But  this  is  inevitable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  worth 
any  one's  while  to  take  very  much  trouble  to  make  a  complete 
and  accurate  list  of  Hogarth's  paintings.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  we  know  all  that  are  really  worth  knowing.  A  little  more 
knowledge,  however,  about  the  present  possessors  of  some  of  his 
genuine  works  would  be  acceptable.  Mr.  Dobson's  dates  of  last 
possessors  are  often  fifty,  and  sometimes  nearly  a  hundred,  years 
in  arrear. 

The  manner  in  which  the  book  has  been  produced  is  worthy  of 
all  praise.  The  size  is  not  too  large  for  convenient  handling,  and 
the  type  is  fine  and  clear.  As  to  the  illustrations,  that  they  are 
well  chosen  goes  without  saying,  that  they  are  well  executed  is 
a  little  more  remarkable.  Whatever  "  process "  has  been 
employed  the  success  is  complete.  They  are  taken  from  fine 
impressions  of  the  plates,  and  the  facsimiles  are  clear,  clean,  and 
without  broken  lines.  The  exact  preservation  of  the  original 
lines  is  more  important  in  the  case  of  Hogarth's  own  eugraving 
than  perhaps  any  other.  His  very  life  is  in  his  line.  If  we 
admit  with  Mr.  Dobson  that  his  engraving,  as  engraving,  is 
deficient  in  beauty  and  elegance  of  execution,  such  vigorous  and 
accurate  drawing  with  the  burin  has  been  seldom  seen  ;  and  his 
expression  depends  upon  such  subtle  strokes  that  any  deviation 
is  fatal.  These  facsimiles  for  all  practical  purposes  are  as  good 
as  the  originals,  with  the  somewhat  important  exception  of 
size,  of  course,  but  even  this  does  not  greatly  matter  in  such  bold 
and  open  work  as  the  portrait  of  Lord  Lovat  or  the  "  Laughing 


Audience."  For  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  prints,  some  of 
which  (like  the  "  Marriage  A-la-Mode  "  series)  have  been  taken 
direct  from  the  pictures  with  singular  success,  the  plates  in  the 
book  are  useful  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  composition  and  to 
correct  the  memory,  but  will  not  supply  the  place  of  the  originals, 
a  portfolio  of  which  should  be  at  the  side  of  the  reader,  if 
possible,  whenever  he  wishes  to  enjoy  Mr.  Dobson's  book  tho- 
roughly. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

THE  mark  of  the  translator  is  upon  The  Secret  of  the  Magician, 
by  A.  Laurie)  Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  a  book  written  for  boys, 
and  for  the  French  boy  before  all  others.  Such  phrases  as  "the  quite 
Parisian  "  and  the  wearing  of  the  hair  "  in  Kharkoul  "  (61)  are  of 
the  kind  that  betrayeth  the  faithful  Tenderer  from  foreign  tongues. 
Mr.  Laurie's  moth-minded  and  chivalrous  French  archasologists 
are  eminently  fitted  to  fire  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  French 
boy,  whether  it  is  the  quite  Parisian  or  the  altogether  provincial. 
M.  and  Mile.  Kerdic  are  bent  upon  excavating  among  the  buried 
cities  of  Persia.  In  their  perilous  work  of  restoring  the  ruins  of 
Ecbatana  to  the  light  of  day  they  are  led  by  the  undesigned  help 
of  a  venerable  magician  to  solve  the  mystery  of  that  famous  city. 
The  virtues  of  these  French  archaeologists  appear  truly  overwhelm- 
ing by  reason  of  the  contrast  suggested  by  a  treacherous  German 
savant  who  plots  to  mar  their  labours.  The  brutal  Teuton, 
of  course,  is  utterly  crushed  in  the  end,  and  French  valour 
triumphs  as  it  deserves.  This  is  an  ingenious  and  amusing  story, 
full  of  wondrous  subterranean  adventures  and  thrilling  situa- 
tions. M.  Jules  Verne's  Cesar  Cascabel  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
is  another  book  for  the  French  boy  of  the  period,  though  very 
different  in  spirit  from  Mr.  Laurie's  story.  In  the  place  of  the 
German  savant,  who  is  humorously  sketched,  by  the  way,  we 
have  nothing  better  in  M.  Jules  Verne's  book  than  a  good  deal 
of  childish  abuse  of  England  and  the  English,  with  an  under- 
current of  the  sentiment  that  finds  a  voice  in  the  "  Vive  la 
Russie  !  "  of  Parisian  mobs  just  now.  Apart  from  this  defect,  the 
story  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  author  of  Round  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days,  and  is  deficient  in  the  fancy  and  invention  that  are 
usually  so  exuberantly  displayed  in  M.  Jules  Verne's  books.  The 
Savage  Queen,  by  Hume  Kisbet  (White  &  Co.),  is  a  romance  of  the 
early  days  of  settlement  in  Tasmania,  when  colonial  society  was 
chiefly  composed  of  convicts,  bushrangers,  officials  connected  with 
prisons,  guardians  of  the  peace — some  of  whom  are  represented 
as  not  less  disorderly  and  unprincipled  than  the  rogues  over  whom 
they  are  set  in  authority.  Mr.  Isisbet's  book  comprises  some 
picturesque  scenes  vigorously  presented ;  but  his  story  is  some- 
what loosely  constructed,  and  is  much  less  attractive  than  are 
certain  of  his  romances  that  are  wholly  "  fancy  free  "  in  inspira- 
tion. Prairie  and  Bush,  by  George  Dunderdale  (Sampson  Low 
&  Co.),  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  personal  reminiscences  of  a 
wandering  life  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly,  it  seems,  in 
Illinois,  and  in  Australia  during  the  early  days  of  the  gold  fever. 
The  writer's  varied  experience  is  effectively  set  forth  in  his  anec- 
dotes of  wild  life  in  primitive  society.  He  is  a  good  story-teller, 
and  knows  how  to  make  the  dead  past  live  again.  Tarbucket 
and  Pipeclay,  by  Major  Percy  Groves  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.), 
is  the  story  of  a  midshipman's  life  a  century  since,  when  there 
was  no  lack  of  fighting  on  the  seas,  such  as  the  author  has 
depicted  in  this  stirring  book  of  adventures.  Major  Groves, 
however,  does  not  overload  his  story  with  sea-fights,  and  is 
laudably  sober  and  discreet  in  his  pictures  of  naval  engagements. 

Compared  with  that  diverting  comedy  of  humours,  The  Squirrel 
Inn,  the  series  of  sketches  Mr.  Frank  Stockton  entitles  The 
Rudder  Grangers  Abroad  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  appear  to  be 
decidedly  of  a  thin  and  strained  kind  of  humour.  The  diver- 
sions of  Pomona  and  Euphemia  in  Europe  move  us  to  a  little 
inward  murmuring  that,  is  not  very  closely  allied  to  mirth. 
Pomona's  little  joke  at  Chester,  about  the  old  wall  built  by  Julius 
Caesar  "  before  the  Romans  became  Catholics,"  is  a  good  example 
of  Mr.  Stockton's  humour  in  this  volume.  And  you  do  not  have 
much  of  this,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  tone  of  pleasant  ry  on  the  whole 
is  far  more  artificial.  The  "  old  verger  "  jest  (p.  36)  is  a  fine  old 
survival  that  we  hail  with  delight,  if  only  that  it  is  pleasant 
indeed  to  find  an  American  humourist  "  conveying  "  jokes  from  the 
John  Bull.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Ewart's  Toilers  in  Art  (Isbist<jr&  Co.) 
is  an  interesting  and  well-illustrated  volume  devoted  to  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  some  eighteen  artists,  many  of  whom,  such  as  Bewick, 
F.  Walker,  Pinwell,  Frederick  Shields,  Oskar  Pletsch,  C.  H. 
Bennett,  F.  Eltze,  and  Mr.  Tenniel,  have  achieved  tame  as  book- 
illustrators.  The  Biography  of  a  Locomotive,  by  Henry  Frith 
(Cassell  &  Co.),  is  a  story  "  founded  on  fact,"  that  illustrates  the 
perils  that  beset  the  life  of  an  engine-driver.  The  incidents  of 
the  story  are  excitiug  enough,  though  the  author  remarks  of  them 
that  "none  is  impossible,"  in  spite  of  the  imaginary  setting  he 
has  provided.  Mr.  Ascott  Hope  deals  with  facts  in  Redskin  and 
Paleface  (Hogg),  "  facts  as  thrillingly  romantic  as  any  tales  of 
fiction,"  and  has  compiled  a  very  readable  selection  of  episodes  of 
American  campaigns  against  Indians  during  the  present  century. 
Silas  Verney,  by  Edgar  Pickering  (Blackie  &  Son),  comprises  the 
adventure  of  two  boys,  one  of  whom,  Silas  Verney,  has  been 
temporarily  defrauded  of  his  rights  by  the  conspiracy  of  two 
rascals,  a  lawyer  and  his  cousin.    After  a  surprising  succession  of 
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dangers  he  is  restored  to  bis  estate  in  a  most  unexpected  fashion. 
Wonderful  as  the  experiences  of  Silas  are,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  very  naturally  worked  out  and  very  plausibly 
presented.  Altogether,  this  is  an  excellent  story  for  boys.  The 
Silver  Mine,  by  Esme"  Stuart  (National  Society),  is  "  an  under- 
ground story,"  and  a  capital  specimen  of  the  "  mining  "  class  of 
the  large  family  of  underground  fiction.  It  is  a  tale  of  silver- 
mines  in  Devonshire — Combe  Martin  Mine,  it  may  be,  was  in 
the  author's  view — and,  as  happens  when  old  mines  are  reworked, 
wealth  more  handy  and  valuable  than  silver  and  lead  fall  to  the 
prospectors  of  the  old  Doom  Mine.  Miss  Stuart's  story  is  tho- 
roughly interesting  and  written  with  her  accustomed  brightness 
of  style.  In  Mr.  Yoxall's  little  story  of  a  boy  who  lost  bis  father 
in  the  Soudanese  desert — The  Lonely  Pyramid  (Blackie  &  Son) — 
there  is  only  the  record  of  one  week's  wanderings ;  but  it  is  an 
exceedingly  full  week,  full  of  wild  surprises  and  marvels,  as  every 
boy  must  acknowledge.  The  Pyramid  alone  is  in  a  fascinating  in- 
vention, and  the  "lost  oasis  of  the  vision  in  the  sand,"  a  mirage 
that  becomes  solid  palpable  reality,  is  even  more  delightful. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson  (Rout- 
ledge),  edited  with  notes  by  George  Offor,  is  a  handsome  reprint 
of  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  gift-books.  We  have  also 
received  Fifty-two  Further  IStories  for  Boys,  edited  by  Alfred  H. 
Miles  (Hutchinson),  a  collection  of  short  tales  by  well-known 
writers,  and  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  John  Tillotson's  Pioneers  of 
Civilization  (Hogg). 

Fay  Arlington,  by  Anne  Beale  (Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  & 
Welsh),  is  a  long,  rambling  story,  full  of  painful  incidents  and 
morbid  details.  The  heroine,  Fay  Arlington,  is  a  wild  French 
girl,  who  succeeds  in  making  much  mischief,  and,  of  course,  turns 
out  to  be  every  one's  good  fairy  in  the  end.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive any  young  girl  being  so  foolish  as  to  care  to  wade  through 
this  book. 

The  Dalrymples,  by  Agnes  Giberne  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  is  another 
example  of  the  trasli  that  is  written  for  our  girls ;  though,  as  it 
is  a  well-printed  book,  and  moreover  not  a  long  one,  it  may  pos- 
sibly pass  muster. 

Two  Friends  and  a  Fiddle,  by  Helen  Shipton  (Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge),  is  a  really  well-written  and  in- 
teresting story,  containing  many  thrilling  adventures  which 
might  happen  to  any  one  ;  not  the  case,  as  a  rule,  with  the  "thrill- 
ing "  incidents  which  compose  a  story. 

Fifty  Pounds,  a  sequel  to  The  Green  Girls  of  Greythorpe,  by 
Christabel  R.  Coleridge  (National  Society's  Depository),  is  a 
pretty  continuation  of  The  Green  Girls,  and  the  illustrations  are 
good. 

Father  Christmas's  Stories,  by  Louise  Alice  Riley  (John  Hogg), 
is  a  collection  of  stories,  quaintly  illustrated  by  E.  U.  de  Guc?rin, 
which  will  please  children  who  are  imaginative. 

Lucky  Ducks,  and  other  Stories,  by  Mrs.  Molesworth  (Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge),  is  one  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's 
usually  fascinating  books  for  children.  Tweedledum  and  Twecdle- 
dee,  by  Mary  Roding  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge), is  an  amusing  little  book  about  twins  who  get  in  and  out 
of  their  scrapes  in  a  delightful  way. 

Thomas  De  La  Rue  &  Co.  have  sent  us  some  of  their  very 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful  diaries.  No.  3544,  size  C,  is  in 
russia  leather,  and  contains  a  purse,  card-case,  and  diarv. 
No.  8827,  size  B,  is  a  particularly  useful  ladies'  purse  and  card- 
case  with  condensed  diary.  No.  2245,  size  B,  design  C,  is  a 
russia  leather  ladies'  card-case  and  diary,  embossed  in  gold,  a 
lovely  and  useful  design.  No.  21 10,  size  B,  is  another  useful 
ladies'  card-case  and  diary  in  plain  leather.  The  small  diaries  in 
their  leather  cases  make  useful  and  pretty  pocket-books  for 
gentlemen.  Of  these  we  have  two  specimens,  cne  the  long, 
narrow-shaped,  and  the  other  quite  small,  square-shaped,  just  cal- 
culated to  tit  a  waistcoat  pocket. 

There  are  some  pretty  calendars  for  hanging  up,  and  we  have 
the  square-shaped  engagement  calendars  bound  in  leather,  which 
are  always  a  useful  and  a  pretty  addition  to  a  writing-table.  The 
Desk  Diary,  in  its  neat  cloth  binding,  edited  by  William 
Godward,  F.R.A.S.,  size  E,  is  to  be  specially  commended. 

Messrs.  John  Walker  &  Co.'s  delightful  "  Back  Loop  "  Pocket 
Diaries  are  joys  for  ever.  They  occupy  little  space  in  the 
pocket,  and  yet  are  convenient  and  pretty,  and  the  comfort  of 
having  a  real  pencil  in  the  "  back  loop  "  must  be  felt  by  all  who 
use  them.  No.  3  size  is  a  useful  one,  and  the  russia  leather 
binding,  No.  73,  adds  much  to  its  attractions.  The  larger  size, 
No.  7,  with  an  elastic  band,  is  handsome,  and  a  small  diary  neatly 
bound  in  dark  green  cloth  is  to  be  much  commended. 

Letts's  Scribbling  Diaries  of  all  sizes,  especially  those  inter- 
leaved with  blotting  paper,  are  essential  for  the  comfort  of  a  busi- 
nesslike person. 

From  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.  (Boston)  we  have  had  some  pretty 
"  fine  art  "  pictures,  notably  "  The  Prize  Piggies  "  and  "  Waiting 
for  Santa  Claus,"  whilst  in  the  "  water-colour "  studies  some 
"  Chrysanthemums  in  glass  bowl"  and  "Water  Lilies  in  blue 
jar,"  by  Annie  C.  Nowell ;  "  Anchored  "  and  "  Maine  Lumber 
Schooners,"  by  Louis  K.  Harlow,  are  attractive. 

Amongst  the  booklets,  The  Spirit  of  the  Pine,  a  Christmas 
masque,  by  Esther  B.  Tiffany,  illustrated  very  prettily  by  William 
S.  Tiffany ;  The  Winds  of  the  Seasons,  by  Frank  T.  Robinson, 
illustrated  by  Louis  R.  Harlow ;  and  A  Christmas  Morning,  by 
F.  T.  Robinson,  illustrated  by  L.  R.  Harlow,  are  amongst  the 
best. 


E.  T.  W.  Dennis,  the  Bar  Library  Press,  Scarborough,  has  sent 
us  a  box  of  his  "  Dainty  "  Series  of  Christmas  cards.  They  are 
small,  long,  folding  cards,  most  "  daintily  "  got  up,  with  a  little 
picture  and  text  in  each. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  delicate  art  of  Watteau  does  not,  at  least  in  pictures,  lend 
itself  quite  so  well  to  the  methods  of  reproduction  employed 
in  the  Artistes  celebres  (1)  as  in  some  other  cases.  The  frontis- 
piece, in  sanguine  from  a  drawing,  is  capital ;  and  some  others, 
also  from  drawings  (principally  from  the  examples  in  the  British 
Museum),  are  very  good.  The  portraits,  again,  do  not  come  out 
badly.  But  when  we  come  to  the  characteristic  pictures,  though 
M.  Dargenty  has  wisely  for  the  most  part  confined  himself  to  reduc- 
tions of  engravings  already  executed  in  the  last  century,  the  effect 
is  less  good.  The  fancies,  all  air  and  fire  (a  lazy  fluttering  fire,  but 
still  fiery)  of  Watteau's  work  cannot  survive  the  double  loss  of 
colour  and  of  delicacy  of  touch  which  results  from  the  transfer- 
ence to  wood  and  stone.  Nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  volumes  of  the  series,  partly  because  Watteau's  work 
is  by  no  means  very  common  in  England,  and  partly  because  of 
the  wise  and  lavish  reproduction  of  his  drawings  and  studies, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  bear  the  transfer  very  well  indeed,  and 
which  are  astonishing  examples  of  draughtsmanship.  M.  Dargenty 
has  also  given  the  few  known  details  of  the  master's  life ;  and  has 
altogether  done  his  work  well. 

M.  Jouvin's  academically  crowned  book  on  the  fashionable  sou! 
disease  of  our  time  (2)  is  rather  surprisingly  unacademic.  Perhaps 
the  writer  lias  done  something  to  bring  about  this  result  by 
rather  cunningly  extracting  the  more  scholastic  part  of  his  thesis, 
and  throwing  it  into  an  appendix,  where  the  idle  reader  can  take 
it  or  leave  it.  In  the  rest  he  carries  on  war  against  pessimism, 
and  against  its  theological  or  atheological  issues,  in  a  manner 
which,  though  necessarily  abstract,  is  decidedly  lively ;  and  ends 
by  an  odd  conjectural  "  Consequences  du  pessimisme"  which  is  by- 
no  means  without  cogency.    He  is  an  ingenious  person. 

M.  Antonin  Proust  (3),  who  is  an  expert  in  what  may  be 
called  the  administration  of  art,  has  done  well  to  collect  and 
publish  his  chief  essays  and  speeches  on  the  subject.  Like  other 
sensible  Frenchmen  recently,  he  is  struck  by  the  advance  of 
England  in  technical  education  and  accomplishment,  and  he 
attributes  it  to  the  combination  of  public  and  private  effort,  not 
to  the  former  only. 

Had  M.  de  Wyzewa  (4)  known  as  much  about  the  matter  as 
M.Proust,  he  might  have  spared  himself  some  rather  silly  remarks 
on  English  art  in  his  section  devoted  to  Mr.  William  Morris.  In 
other  ways,  however,  this  notice  is  noteworthy,  and  the  whole 
book  shows,  at  any  rate,  the  attempt  to  obtain  personal  know- 
ledge of  most  living  Socialist  leaders.  The  result  is  given  with 
too  much  reportage  now  and  then,  and  not  with  the  very  newest 
knowledge.  He  seems,  shocking  to  relate,  not  to  have  heard  of 
the  Fabian  Society.  But  it  is  a  useful  conspectus  of  chiefly 
noisome  things  and  persons  in  its  way. 

M.  Ostrogorski  is  not  like  St.  Paul ;  be  wants  to  see  "  La 
femme  dans  le  plein  epanouissement  de  son  personnalit6  et  de  sa 
dignite'  dans  la  sphere  de  la  vie  prive«"(5).  But  his  study  of 
the  subject  is  not  polemic  so  much  as  historical,  and  he  chiefly 
reviews  in  divers  countries  and  under  divers  heads  the  successive 
"expandishments"  of  feminine  personality  and  dignity  recently. 
One  reads  him,  and  softly  murmurs  the  Ballade  des  dames  du 
temps  jadis,  and  wonders  whether  "  Archipiada  ne  Thais  "  would 
have  been  grateful  to  M.  Ostrogorski,  or  whether  they  ought  to> 
have  been.    We  rather  think  not. 

We  can  only  mention  briefly  two  tractates,  both  of  interest,  one 
on  the  Rivalry  of  yEschines  and  Demosthenes,  by  M.  Bigot, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  letters  at  Dijon  (Paris :  Bouillon),  and 
one  on  George  Ville  et  les  engrais  chimiques,  by  Emile  Gautier 
(Paris  :  Lecene  et  Oudin). 

We  cannot  precisely  remember  whether  we  have  or  have  not 
seen  before  M.  Paul  Pourot's  "  Post-face  "  on  Le  roman  veriste, 
but  it  is  dated  a  year  ago,  and  parts  of  it  seem  to  be  familiar  to  us. 
We  are  not  very  fond  of  polemic  prefaces  or  post-faces  either, 
but  there  is  something  in  M.  Pourot's.  His  argument  for  absolute 
naturalism  as  against  naturalism  so-called  is,  as  usual,  stronger 
in  its  offensive  and  destructive  than  in  its  constructive  and  de- 
fensive part.  And  his  practice  is  better  than  his  theory. 
Although  Les  ventres  (6)  is  not  in  the  least  squeamish,  and 
contains  inserted  in  the  middle  of  it  a  perfectly  unnecessary 
anecdote  which  would  delight  M.  Armand  Silvestre,  it  has  no 
abnormalities  in  it,  and  the  picture  depends  solely  on  legitimate 
attractions.  It  is  a  3tory  of  real  pathos  and  power,  perhaps 
spread  over  a  little  too  much  space,  but  with  no  other  fault 
save  the  above  Silvestrian  insertion  and  another  of  a  Socialist 
strain  which   leads  to  nothing,  and  to   us  at  least  seems 

(1)  Les  artistes  celebres — Watteau.  Par  G.  Dargentv.  Paris:  Librairie 
de  l'Art. 

(2)  Le  pessimisme.    Par  Leon  Jouvin.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(3)  L'art  sous  la  republique.    Par  Antonin  Proust.    Paris  :  Cliarpentier. 

(4)  Le  mouuement  sncialiste.    Par  T.  de  Wyzewa.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(5)  La  femme  au  point  de  vuedu  droit  public.  Par  M.  Ostrogorski.  Paris; 
Rousseau. 

(6)  Les  ventres.    Par  Paul  Pourot.    Phris  :  Tress  et  Stock. 
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very  little  in  place.  The  hero,  Paul  Beauvais,  is  a  sort  of  latter- 
day  buveur  d'eau,  except  that  he  has  married,  is  half  a  bourgeois, 
and  has  but  little  taste  even  for  the  most  innocent  Bohemian 
amusements.  He  is  a  musician,  and  would  be  quite  happy  if  he 
were  allowed  to  dream  and  potter  over  his  art.  Actual  need 
drives  him  into  that  official  life  which,  for  some  reason  not  clearly 
apparent,  has  employed  the  pens  of  many  more  French  than 
English  novelists.  At  last  we  leave  him,  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  a  rate  (for  he  has  a  chance,  and  does  not  briug  it  off), 
crossed  in  his  love  for  a  young  neighbour,  which  is  returned,  but 
which  M.  Pourot  has  the  singular  courage  not  to  bring  to  the 
usual  end,  half-stupefied  by  his  work  and  by  temporary  indulgence 
in  absinthe,  expecting  death,  and  hoping  for  it,  his  only  other 
hope  being  that  his  child  will  never  be,  or  think  himself,  an  artist. 
This  dismal  theme  is,  as  we  have  said,  treated  with  both  pathos 
and  power ;  but  it  may  be  too  quiet  for  some,  and  too  uniformly 
dismal  for  others. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TO  the  handy  and  well-printed  series  of  volumes  entitled 
"  Events  of  Our  Own  Times  "  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  has  con- 
tributed a  book  on  The  Afghan  Wars  (Seeley  &  Co.).  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  narratives,  the  first  of  which  deals  with 
events  that  occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  half-century  to 
which  the  series  is  limited,  and  may  be  said  to  be,  compared  with 
the  second  portion,  ancient  history.  The  first  Afghan  war,  1S39- 
1842,  moreover,  is  very  fully  recorded  in  Sir  John  Kaye's  well- 
known  history.  Since  the  appearance  of  that  picturesque  and 
u  diffuse  "  work,  as  Mr.  Forbes  terms  it,  other  books  on  the  subject 
have  been  published,  with  fresh  material  that  tends  to  modify,  or 
correct,  or  supply  defective  points  in  the  historian's  record.  Mr. 
Forbes  has  naturally  employed  the  more  recent  material,  and,  we 
think,  with  excellent  judgment  on  the  whole.  His  narratives  of 
the  first  war,  and  of  the  campaigns  of  1 878 -1 880,  conveniently 
described  as  the  second  Afghan  war,  are  eminently  readable  and 
spirited.  The  military  operations  are  set  forth  witli  clearness 
and  in  an  animated  style.  The  oft-told  story  of  the  lamentable 
evacuation  of  the  (Jabul  cantonments,  the  horrible  massacre  in  the 
Koord  Cabul  pass  and  the  Tezeen  valley,  and  the  masterly 
advance  of  Sir  George  Pollock  on  Cabul  after  the  relief  of  Jella- 
labad,  must  always  prove  impressive,  however  told,  and  in 
Mr.  Forbes's  narrative  it  is  admirably  effective  by  reason 
of  the  concentrated  method  of  the  author's  description.  The 
more  recent  and  familiar  events  of  the  last  war  are  also  skil- 
fully condensed.  As  printed  side  by  side  in  the  same  volume 
the  various  points  in  which  the  history  of  the  second  war  is 
a  repetition  of  that  of  the  first  are,  of  course,  placed  in  the 
strongest  light,  and  it  is  natural  to  a  certain  kind  of  observer 
to  carry  the  suggested  parallel  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  both 
were  impolitic  and  both  fruitless.  Enterprises  that  have  involved 
disasters  are  not  likely  to  find  apologists.  Mr.  Forbes,  it  is  true, 
is  emphatic  in  distinguishing  between  the  assassination  of  a 
British  Resident,  accredited  under  a  treaty,  as  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari 
was,  and  the  murder  of  an  envoy  holding  the  very  different  posi- 
tion that  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  held.  And,  of  course,  the  com- 
mendation of  Lord  Auckland's  action  in  the  one  crisis  is  equally 
due  to  Lord  Lytton's  promptitude  in  the  other.  But  is  it  not 
rather  a  superficial  view  that  regards  both  wars  as  ineffectual 
and  suggestive  of  nothing  but  an  argument  for  non-intervention 
in  Afghan  a  flairs  ?  It  was  natural  at  the  time  to  think  that 
the  "  masterly  inactivity  "  policy  of  Lawrence  and  others  was 
vindicated  by  the  first  war,  and  it  is  plausible  to  point  out,  as 
Mr.  Forbes  does,  that  after  these  wars  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan 
is  still  on  the  right  side  of  Herat,  that  a  descendant  of  Dost 
Mahomed — whom  Mr.  Forbes,  following  Sir  William  Macnaghten's 
custom,  calls  "  the  Dost  " — rules  at  Cabul,  and  that  Abdurrahman, 
in  fact,  holds  Herat,  Candahar,  and  Cabul  within  his  empery. 
It  were  quite  as  reasonable  to  attribute  these  results  to 
our  policy  of  intervention  as  to  argue  that,  these  things 
being  very  much  what  they  were  before  the  war,  they  must 
have  remained  so  in  the  long  run,  if  non-intervention  had 
been  our  policy  and  Russian  intrigue  allowed  a  free  hand.  Mr. 
Forbes's  book  is  illustrated  by  excellent  portraits  of  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts,  Sir  George  Pollock,  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  and  the  Ameer 
Abdurrahman,  and  useful  plans  of  battlefields  and  siege  operations. 

"  The  number  of  novels  bearing  upon  occult  phenomena  is  quite 
a  sign  of  the  times,"  says  the  thoughtful  and  meditative  Harriet 
Stanton,  in  Mr.  William  Kingsland's  "  tale  of  two  incarnations," 
The  Mystic  Quest  (George  Allen).  We  had  not,  we  confess, 
marked  this  particular  sign  of  the  times  as  significant,  or  "  writ 
large,"  in  passing  fiction,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  multiplicity  of  such  signs.  If  such  novels  abound, 
it  is  certain  they  are  of  a  very  different  order  from  Mr.  Kings- 
land's  story.  Probably  they  are  stories  of  spiritualism,  hypnotism, 
spooks,  and  psychical  research,  and  the  term  "  occult  phenomena  " 
is  used  by  the  learned  and  speculative  Harriet  with  a  generous 
inclusiveness  of  less  enlightened  illuminati.  People  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  dead  matter  and  blind  force  with  which  the 
average  scientist  would  inspire  their  lives  and  fire  their  souls  may 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  Mr.  Kingsland's  ingenious  volume. 
As  a  story,  indeed,  The  Mystic  Quest  does  not  amount  to  much ; 
but  it  serves  as  a  medium  for  very  serious  and  mystical  dialogue  { 


in  exposition  of  the  writer's  occultism,  the  doctrine  of  progressive 
incarnation,  and  other  dark  matters.  For  example,  the  question 
of  the  transference  of  consciousness  in  sleep  to  a  higher  plane 
of  activity  is  discussed  (chap,  viii.)  from  various  points  of  view 
and  with  considerable  insight.  The  worst  of  the  business  is  that 
just  as  you  arrive  at  the  threshold  of  the  mystical  quest  and  are 
led  to  believe  that  knowledge  is  about  to  be  poured  out,  you  are 
confronted  by  a  ne  plus  ultra.  Thus  the  teacher  warns  the  pupil 
(p.  126)  that  he  will  not  speak  of  what  he  knows  except  to  his 
fellow  "  initiates " ;  "  you  will  find  as  you  progress  that  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  difficulty  for  you  to  disclose  to  others  what  you 
have  learned,  because  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  you  would 
not  be  understood."  Such  is  the  heavy  burden  of  occult  know- 
ledge. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  light  and  chatty  essays  are  pre- 
sented in  pocket  voiume  form  in  the  very  pretty  book  entitled 
As  We  Were  Saying  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.),  and  illustrated 
with  a  capital  portrait  of  the  author,  and  clever  vignettes  and 
tail-pieces  by  Harry  Witney,  McVicliar,  and  others.  The  bind- 
ing is  neat,  and  the  type  and  paper  are  excellent. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Granger's  introductory  manual,  Psychology  (Methuen 
&  Co.)  is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  definition  and  pre- 
cision of  method  that  should  mark  an  elementary  treatise  on 
mental  phenomena  and  mental  development.  In  illustrating  the 
subject  by  facts  drawn  from  common  experience,  the  author 
has  set  an  excellent  example  to  other  compilers  or  authors  of 
"  University  Extension  "  class-books,  which  are  too  often  confused 
in  arrangement  and  far  too  technical  in  style. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Beresford- Webb's  German  Military  and  Naval 
Heading-Book  (Percival  &  Co.)  is  a  selection,  with  notes,  from 
modern  German  authors — naval  or  military  historians  and 
novelists — that  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  can- 
didates for  army  and  other  examinations,  for  whom  it  is  compiled. 
In  every  instance  the  choice  of  subject — there  are  fifteen  extracts 
in  all— is  unimpeachable,  and  the  notes  supply  all  that  is  needed 
in  explanation  of  technical  terms  or  syntax. 

Clouds  of  Black  and  Gold,  by  E.  de  Serant  (Digby  &  Long),  is 
a  story  made  up  of  sensational  elements  that  have  long  since  been 
worn  thin  by  too  insistent  use.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
young  lady  who  would  sacrifice  herself  in  marriage  to  shield  an 
erring  parent,  nor  in  the  plotting  of  a  bigamist,  a  sham  priest  and 
others,  nor  in  any  of  the  familiar  inventions  adopted  by  the 
author. 

The  Hotel  d' Angleterre,  and  Other  Stories,  by  Lanoe  Falconer 
(Fisher  Unwin),  comprises  four  or  five  extremely  slight  and  in  no 
way  remarkable  sketches.  The  old  poetic  subject,  "  Love  at  First 
Sight,"  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  treated  with  so  complete 
a  disregard  of  nature  and  art  as  in  the  first  of  these  stories. 

The  Red  Maskers,  by  G.  Bianca  Harvey  (Digby  &  Long),  is  "  a 
Parisian  intrigue,"  narrated  by  a  young  lady  who  describes  her- 
self as  "  a  born  intrigante?  whose  beauty  and  wit  captivate  a 
mysterious  Russian  Prince  of  Nihilistic  views,  who  is  pleased  to 
address  her  as  ma  chcrie.  He  is  connected  with  a  secret  society, 
a  sort  uf  Council  of  Forty,  who  meet  underground,  clothed  in  the 
operatic  garb  of  Mephistopheles,  mystic,  wonderful.  These  per- 
sons examine  others  that  are  suspect  by  the  light  of  "  candles 
stuck  in  bottles."  Among  other  merry  pranks,  they  hypnotize 
the  Parisian  police  and  convey  them  to  this  gloomy  vault  when 
they  need  information.  The  born  intrigante,  after  detailing  the 
"  terrible  vows  "  of  the  conspirators,  proceeds  to  explain  that  she 
has  not  broken  the  oath  she  took,  "  as  neither  the  words,"  re- 
ported as  having  been  uttered,  "  nor  the  people  described,  are  in 
the  least  like  the  real  facts  " ;  which,  indeed,  we  do  not  doubt 
is  the  truth. 

The  "phrenological  experiment"  described  by  Mr.  James 
Greenwood  in  Jaleberd's  Bumps  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  concerns 
the  benevolent  attempt  to  reform  a  convicted  thief  by  a  scientific 
and  practical  application  of  the  theories  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  efforts  of  a  warm-hearted  doctor  to  compass  this  excellent 
end  involve  him  in  very  unpleasant  consequences  and  some 
humorous  situations.  Despite  its  extravagance,  the  story  is 
diverting. 

We  have  received  The  Days  of  Queen  Mary,  a  new  edition, 
illustrated  (Religious  Tract  Society);  Consider  the  Lilies,  Hjmns 
and  Poems,  by  W.  C.  Gannett  and  F.  L.  Hosmer  (Glasgow  : 
Bryce)  ;  A  Short  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language, 
translated  and  adapted  from  Professor  Behaghel's  "  Deutsche 
Sprache,"  by  Emil  Trechmann  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Arabic  of  Morocco,  an  English-Arabic  vocabulary, 
with  grammar,  notes,  and  practical  hints  to  students,  by  J.  E. 
Budgett-Meakin  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co.)  ;  and  A 
Grammar  of  the  Khassi  Language,  by  the  Rev.  II.  Roberts, 
vol.  xxi.  of  "Triibner's  Simplified  Grammars"  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknmoledged. 
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WESTMINSTER   ABBEY,    by  HERBERT  RAILTON, 

*  V  and  LORD  TENNYSON'S  COUNTRY,  bv  EDWARD  TIULT. ;  M  Draw-ires,  and 
27  others  by  Eminent  Artists,  NOW  ON  VIE\V_The  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  63  New 
Bond  Street,  W. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ADMISSION  DAILY,  ONE  SHILLING.    CHILDREN  HALF-PRICK. 
In  active  preparation 

rpiIE    GRAND     HIIUSTMAS    PANTOMIME,  entitled 

-1-  THE  FORTY  THIEVES. 

Written  by  Mr.  TTonue  Lennard. '  Costumes  and  Accessories  specially  designed  by 
Wilhelm.   Ballets  arranged  by  Madame  Katti  Lanner.- 

Music  composed  ami  arranged  uud  the  entire  Pantomime  invented  and  produced  under  the 
direction  of  , 

MR.  OSCAR  BARRETT. 
Grand  Peif  rtnunce  on  BOXING  DAY  at  Half-past  Two  . 

1  wo  Performances  on  Monday,  December  2s.  at  llu  f-.».ist  Two  arid  Half-past  Seven. 
Numbered  Seats,  'J3  6d.v3s.  6d.,'fis.  ;  Unnumbered  Scats,  Is.  and  ls.Oi. 

"THE   VICTORIAN   ERA..— An  EXHIBITION    of  POR- 

-*•  TRAl'I's  inn!  OBJECTS  of  INTEREST,  itinerating  FIFTY  YEARS  of  HER 
MAJES  I  Y'S  lit  ION.  I'atron,  II  M.  The  QUEEN.  OPEN  DAILY  fiotn  10  to  G.  NEW 
GALLERY.  Resent  Street.  LEONARD  C.  LINDSAY, Sec. 

TSJUREMBERG 

'  of  WATER-COI 
sion  Is.,  including  Caiali 
GALLERY,  S  Vigo  Sin 


and  ROT  HE  NBU  RG . — The  EXHIBITION 

>UR  DRA  WINGS*  by  WILFHID  II ALL,  Now  Open.  Admia- 
ue.  at  ROBERT  DUNTIIORAE  S,  THE  KtMRRANDT  HEAZ> 


THE    REMBRANDT   HEAD  GALLERY, 

o  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ROBERT  DUNTHORNE  begs  to  announce  the  pullication  of 
the  following  Etchings  and  Mezzotints : 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL... After  Dante  Gabriel  Rossettt. 

.   Etched  by  Gaujkan. 

EVENING  LIGHT  Etched. by  Wilfrid  Ball. 

KITTS  HOLE  REACH   ...Etching  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A. 

THE  CAST  SHOE   Etching  by  R.W.Macbeth,  A.R.A. 

H1NGIIAM,  NORFOLK  After  J.  Grojie.     Mezzotint  by 

FhANK  SHOhT. 

Wh.ch  will  be  issued  in  one  "'state"  only,  and  printed  by  Mr.  F.  Goulding. 

CA  TALUG UESj  with  particulars  as  to  price  and  numbers  printed, 
will  be  forwarded,  on  application. 

TO  MINIATURE  COLLECTORS.  —  A  GENTLEMAN  has 

-*-  a  very  fine  MINIATURE  by  COSVVAY  which  he  wish  -s  to  dispose  of.  The  minia- 
ture may  Le  seen  at  .Messrs.  Bauiiaud's,  263  Oxford  Street,  who  are  authorized  to  receive 

offers. 

ROYAL      STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 
(Officks  :  9  ADELPHI  TERRACE,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C.) 
The  SECOND  ORDINARY  MEETING  of  the  present  Session  will  he  held  on  Tuesday. 
December  \h,  11191,  in  the  Le  lure  I  heatre  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  28  Jermyn 
Street,  S.W.,  a:  7.45  P.M.,  when  the  following  Paper  will  he  read  :— 

" Enumeration  and  C'nssincatiou  of  Paupers,  and  State  Pensions  for  the  Aged,"  by 
CHARLES  BOOTH,  E.SQ. 


EDUCATIONAL 


QUEEN'S     COLLEGES,  IRELAND, 

1  bePROFESSORSBIP  of  HISTORY  and  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  in  the  QUEEN  S 
COLLEGE,  lie]  fast,  heinc  now  VACANT,  Candidates  fi>r  that  office  are  requeued  to  forward 
their  testimonials  to  the  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  the  lyth  instunt,  ia 
order  that  the  surne  may  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Cundiditte  who  ruay  be  selected  for  the  ubove  jrWlcssurship  wilt  have  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Ca:-tle,  December  8, 1891. 

ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established  bv  Royal  Charter,  ]«•):>,  for  Lend  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  Asents, Sur- 
vey o  s.  intending  Colonists,  &a.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Farming,  Estare  Management, Forestry,  &c.  Ac. 

l  or  Prospectus,  with  list  of  Pro-essors,  particulars  ot  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion. Scholarships,  Diplomas.  Ac,  apply  to  the  Principal. 

THE  SESSION  begins  on  Tuesday,  February  2,  1892. 

THE   COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS 
Limited,  Holleslcy  Bay ,  Suffolk.   For  the  Trnininp- of  Youths  for  Colonial  Life,  &c. 
The  Collt-ge  owns  and  farms  a  tine  Seaside  Estate  of  1,330  acres. 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 

DOVER    COLLEGE.  —  A    high-class    Public   School  on 
moderate  terms.   Successes  include  open  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
high  plates  (direct   on  thelibtsat  \V  oolwich  and  Sundhurst. 

Separate  Bed-rooms,  Chapel,  Library ,  Laboratory ,  Workbhop,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Court, 
Cricket  and  >ea-ba  hing.  ^  • 

There  is  a  Junior  School,  with  numerous  Scholarships  in  the  school  and  at  the  Universities. 
Scholarships  of  from  £70  to  £80  awarded  in  March. 

For  Prospectus,  &c.  apply  to  Major-General  Eteson  (Bursar),  or  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A., 
Head-Master. 

Denstone  college. 
Terms,  34  Guineas.  Head-Master's  House.  4S  Guineas.  Classical  and  Modern 
Sides.  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  January  29.  For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev 
D.  Edwardks,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  Denstone  College,  Uttoseter. 


tion. 


QRYSTAL  PALACE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE— LADIES'  DIVISION. 
Complete  Education  of  Highest  Type.   Senior  and  Junior.   University  Tutorial  Instruc- 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 
The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  January  4. 
I.  MECHANICAL   COURSE.      II.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DIVISION. 
HI.  COLONIAL  SECTION    ELECTRICAL,  MARINE,  AND  MINING  DIVISIONS  . 

Prosnectu-es  of  the  undersigned,  who  will  receive  names  for  entry  in  the  Library,  next  the 
Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace.  _ 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTOX,  F.R  Ilist.S. 

Superintendent  Educational  Department. 


THROAT  AND  COUGH. 

Soreness  and  Dryness,  Tickling  and  Irritation,  inducing  Cough  and  affecting  the 
Voice.   For  the^e  symitoms  use 

EPPS'S  GLYCERINE  JUJUBES. 

In  contact  with  the  glands,  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  suckingr 
the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable  confections  becomes  actively  healing. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.  ljd.,  labelled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homeopathic  Chemists,  London. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Foreign     ^pOWARDS  the  end  of  last  week  there  was 
und  Colonial    JL    sharp  fighting  with  the  tribesmen  near 
Affairs      Gilgit,  in  which  Colonel  Durand,  a  frontier 
officer  of  much  experience,  was  severely  wounded,  and  in 
which  other  officers  showed  great  gallantry.  These  brushes 
took  place  immediately  south  of  the  districts  on  which  the 

Russians  recently  trespassed.  The  Church  and  State 

wrangle  in  the  French  Chamber  freshened  into  a  stiff  breeze 
on  Friday  week.  It  was  then  announced  that,aswas  expected, 
Lord  Luton's  place  would  be  taken  by  Lord  Dufferin — an 

appointment  which  seems  likely  to  be  popular  in  France.  

It  has  been  suggested  that  England  should  intervene 
between  Canada  and  Newfoundland ;  unfortunately  the 
•conduct  of  the  smaller  colony  in  the  French  Shore  matter 
has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  of  much  sweet 
reasonableness  on  her  part.  Great  and  rather  unex- 
pected indignation  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  Chili  at 
President  Harrison's  Message.  Allowance  must  probably 
be  made  for  the  irritation  created  by  the  presence  of  such 
an  impossible  person  as  Mr.  Egan  ;  but  American  sailors 
seem  to  be  making  rather  an  ill  name  for  their  country  in 
South  America  generally.  Since  the  exploits  of  the  Balti- 
more's crew  at  Valparaiso,  the  men  of  another  ship  have 
been  reported  as  running  amuck  in  the  Uruguay  ports. 

 The  Cburch  and  State  debate  has  ceased  at  last  in 

Paris.  The  Times'  Correspondent,  who,  with  all  his  oddities, 
knows  some  things,  naively  observes  that  separation  is  not 
likely,  because  a  Republican  Government  would  never 

allow  the  Church  to  hold  any  property.  In  Bulgaria  the 

Prince  and  his  Prime  Minister  have  done  a  graceful  thing 
by  proposing,  and  the  Sobranje  by  votiog,  a  pension  to 
"  Count  Hartenau,"  the  ex- Prince  Alexander,  who  has  for 
some  time  been  living  a  not  undignified  life  as  an  Austrian 

officer  on  active  duty  and  with  rather  straitened  means.  

Some  Manipur  papers  were  published  on  Monday,  fully 
establishing  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Grimwood  from  responsi- 
bility for  the  disaster.  Three  of  the  Khartoum  captives 

belonging  to  the  Austrian  mission,  who  have  been  in  more 
or  less  durance  since  1883,  have  escaped  and  arrived  in 
Egyptian  territory.  On  the  alleged  pretext  of  the  expul- 
sion of  a  journalist  named  Chadourne,  France  ("to  oblige 
**  Benson,"  otherwise  Russia)  has  quarrelled  diplomatically 
with  Bulgaria  On  voit  d'ici  M.  Le  Parvenu,  who,  to  curry 
favour  with  his  great  friend  Baron  Ourski,  snubs  some 
poor  fellow  whom  the  great  Ourski  dislikes.  It  would 
make  a  good  little  play,  though  the  theme,  as  in  the  case  of 

most  good  plays,  little  and  big,  is  old  That  very  tactful 

young  gentleman  the  German  Emperor  has  just  described 
Wissembourg  as  "  the  first  battle  where  the  German  army 
"  met   a   valiant  resistance " — a  phrase  of  double  edge. 

 A  commercial  agreement  has  been  signed  between  the 

British  West  Indies  and  the  United  States.  On  Wednes- 
day, Dr.  Gregr,  the  leader  of  the  young  Czech  party,  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  connexion  between  Austria  and 
Bohemia  in  the  Reichsratb,  very  severely  criticizing  the 
action  of  his  ancestors  in  1526.    Surely  there  is  a  statute 

of  limitations  in  such  matters.  There   was  reported 

through  New  York  yesterday  morning  a  very  curious  riot 
at  St.  Vincent's,  somewhat  resembling  the  immortal  shindy 
after  the  Dignity  Ball  in  Peter  Simple,  and,  like  it,  requiring 
to  be  quelled  by  landing  sailors.  Only  in  this  case  the  cause 
was  not  wounded  affection,  but  patriotic  resolve  not  to  be 
"reduced."  As  everybody  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies 
knows,  the  islands  are  ridiculously  overstaffed — especially 
in  the  legal  department,  where  there  are  chief  justices, 
judges,  attorney- generals,  and  what  not,  enough  to  suffice 
half  England.    The  threatened  reduction  of  four  judges  of 


Appeal  to  three  it  was  that  made  the  angry  pas.-ions  of 

the  St.  Vincentian  rise.  Another  pother  has  arisen  in 

Canada  in  reference  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Quebec 
Ministry. 

Mr.  Dunbar  Barton,  Q  C,  was  returned  un- 
Home  Polities,  opposed  for  Mid- Armagh,    on  Thursday,  in 

succession  to  the  late  Sir  James  Corry.  The 

discussion  about  one-pound  notes  has  elicited  from  the  lead- 
ing Gladstonian  newspaper  the  extraordinary  and  shucking 
declaration  that  "  Mr.  Gladstone  is  fallible."  But  this 
startling  admission  is  made  with  a  cunning  purpose.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  fallible,  why  iheo,  as  Giles  Gosling 
says,  have  at  you  with  a  downright  consequence.  He  is 
evidently  entitled  to  call  Mr.  Goschen  a  quack.  For  "quack 
"  measures,"  it  has  to  be  submitted,  are  the  measures  of  a 
quack  or  nothing. 

On  Friday  week  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  the 
Speeches,    utility  men  who  had  been  regimented  by  Mr. 

Schnadhorst,  and  sympathized  very  freely. 
The  strength  and  fervour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathy 
date  from  a  "  year  or  two  after  1850,"  when  a  doctor,  whom 
he  met  in  a  railway  carriage,  told  him  that  he  knew  a  parish 
where  nobody  had  enough  to  eat.  This  converted  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  once  ;  but  he  would  do  nothing  rashly.  He 
waited  forty  years,  during  which  he  was  Prime  Minister 
three  times  and  Minister  times  without  number ;  and  at  the 
last,  in  this  year  of  grace,  the  fire  kindled,  and  he  spake 
with  his  tongue.  This  is  probably  the  longest  political  slow- 
match  on  record.  Mr.  Stanhope  spoke  at  Hammersmith 
on  the  army  with  less  officialism  and  more  frankness  than 
War  Office  advocates  and  mouthpieces  have  of  late  displayed. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  by  his  office  a  sort  of 
lay  parson  of  high  degree,  spoke  sensibly  on  preaching 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Westminster. 
A  Unionist  Conference  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday, 
presided  over  by  the  Marquess  of  Lorne,  and  addressed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain's  foes  contend 
that  he  will  still  be  talking,  they  must  admit  him  to  be  free 
from  the  curse  of  Benedick.  So  far  from  nobody  marking 
him,  the  waves  of  the  Gladstonian  sea  rage  terribly  at  his 
slightest  breath.  It  is  odd  that  so  much  contempt  as  is 
alleged  cannot  find  in  its  heart  to  transform  itself  into  or 
ally  itself  with  a  little  indifference.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
spoke  on  the  same  day  at  Manchester,  and  made  himself, 
as  usual,  an  awful  example ;  while  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley,  and  other  small  fry  addressed  meetings 
during  the  week.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Chamberlain  con- 
tinued his  addresses  to  a  series  of  deputations  in  Edinburgh. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  repeated  his  exhibition  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  at  Salford,  and  Lord  Ashbourne  spoke 
in  Cheshire.  Some  interesting  remarks  were  made  by 
persons  of  distinction  on  Wednesday  at  a  meeting  which 
was  held  for  the  opening  of  a  girls'  school  at  Bishopsgate, 
turned  into  an  innocent  kind  of  gaudy  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  St.  Botolph's — a  person  with  some  indiscreet 
words  and  many  good  deeds  to  his  name. 

There  was  lovely  fighting  at  Waterford  on 
Ireland.     Sunday,  and  the  sacred  blood  of  Mr.  Davitt 

was  drawn  (not,  we  believe,  with  a  "  pen  "). 
This  made  Mr.  Davitt  (for  in  Ireland  Waterford  is)  at 
once  declare  that  he  would  be  the  anti-Parnellite  candidate 
himself,  which  must  have  been  annoying  for  the  person  he 
went  down  to  support.  Nor  this  alone,  but  at  Eunis  sub- 
sequently sacrilegious  hands  were  laid,  not  in  blessing,  on 
the  sacred  head  of  johndillon  himself. 

Cambiidge  beat  Oxford  at  football  on  Wedr.es- 
tport'      day  by  two  tries  to  nothing. 
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On  Tuesday  morning  was  much  letter-writing, 
Correspondence,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  dealing  faithfully  with  Sir 

Lyon  Play  fair  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule, 
and  considerable  attention  being  stdl  paid  to  Service  ques- 
tions, to  Mr.  Goschen's  scheme,  and  other  matters. 

We  thought  it  not  impossible  that  some  wise 
lh\Voi°ldte  Person  (observe  that  we  do  not  say  wise- 
acre) would  take  exception  to  the  paragraph 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Saturday  Review  as  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence's  engagement.  It  has  been  duly 
done  by  a  Correspondent  of  the  World,  who,  with  genial 
wisdom  and  scholarly  learning,  rebukes  the  "  priggish 
"  stupidity  and  pedantic  ignorance  of  the  Saturday  Review." 
We  would  not  speak  harshly  of  this  gracious  person,  who 
has,  unlike  some  journalists,  reached  the  degree  of  know- 
ing that  daughters  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  earls  are 
called  "  Lady."  :Tis  much,  but  it  happens  to  be  not  quite 
enough.  AVe  cannot  undertake  to  improve  the  Correspon- 
dent's temper  or  his  manners;  we  will  put  him  in  the  way 
of  bettering  his  knowledge.  Let  him  study  two  leading 
cases  in  the  history  of  these  realms  (we  take  the  first  that 
occur  to  us) — those  of  "The  Lady  Bessie"  (which  name  we 
can  solemnly  assure  him  was  not  "included  in  the  names  by 
"  which  she  was  baptized  ")  and  "  The  Lord  James."  When  he 
has  thoroughly  digested  these,  he  may  proceed  to  ask  himself 
why  "  The  Lady  Margaret,"  who  was  the  daughter  of  one  of 
his  mystic  three,  preserved  that  simple  style,  and  preserves  it 
still,  though  she  became  Countess  of  Richmond  %  and  why, 
though  "  The  Lady  Arabella"  had  the  same  claims  as,  and 
no  more  than,  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  other  daughters 
of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  earls,  she,  and  she  alone  in 
England  of  her  time,  kept  the  unsurnamed  designation  1 
We  could  give  him  many  more  lights ;  but,  considering  his 
present  state,  we  will  not  dazzle  him  too  much.  By  the 
time  he  has  studied  these  cases  and  their  lesson,  his  know- 
ledge will  suggest  to  him  uncomfortably — though  his  temper 
and  his  manners  may  refuse  to  let  him  frankly  admit — 
that  the  ignorance  and  the  stupidity  are,  perhaps,  not 
exactly  ours,  and  that  he  had  much  better  not  have  meddled 
with  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  way  in  which  the  Spinning  House  case 
CourtsT  would  go  yesterday  week  could  not  be  dubious 
to  any  one  with  a  slight  tincture  either  of  law 
or  of  logic  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  opened. 
The  decision  of  the  judges,  though  it  restored  Miss  Daisy 
Hopkins  to  sympathizing  bosoms,  neither  impaired  the  pre- 
sent jurisdiction  of  the  University  nor  furnished  any  ground 
for  attacking  it  in  the  future ;  it  simply  established  what 
anybody  but  the  authorities  of  a  learned  University  might 
have  known  before — that  when  you  are  empowered  to 
punish  certain  persons  for  certain  things  you  must  not 
punish  them  on  a  written  charge  of  doing  something  quite 
different.  For  instance,  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  Dr. 
Peile,  if  the  charter  empowers  him  to  hang  a  young  woman 
for  murder,  he  must  not  suspend  her  by  her  coll.  on 
a  charge  "  for  that  you,  A.  B.,  did  wear  a  yellow  feather 

"  on  your  hat  in  Sidney  Street  on  the  third  instant."  

The  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  neighbours  of  Lord  Ailesbury 
may  rejoice  at  the  reversal,  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  of  Mr. 
Justice  Stirling's  refusal  to  sanction  the  alienation  of  a 
great  family  estate  and  the  punishment  of  divers  guiltless 
remaindermen,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  a  money-lender. 
Others  will  hardly  do  so.  The  subsequent  application 
made  to,  and  granted  by,  Mr.  Justice  Cmnr,  in  the  matter 
of  the  estates  which  are  not  merely  settled  on  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  but  attached  to  his  dignity,  still  further 
extends  the  reach  of  the  Act,  and  would  have  been,  we 
think,  not  a  little  rejoiced  in  by  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 

who  had  a  good  eye  for  consequences.  It  is  fortunate  that 

Mr.  Hopkins,  and  not  "  Mr.  Solicitor,"  is  police  magistrate 
at  Lambeth,  where  on  Tuesday  the  "  furthest,"  at  present,  of 
Salvationist  impudence  was  reached,  first  by  the  claim  to 
exempt  Salvation  bands  from  the  liability  to  be  moved  on 
like  other  street  musicians,  and  then  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  complainant,  being  a  publican,  was  not  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  law.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  might  not, 
unless  he  has  changed  his  mind  since  Sharp  v.  Wakefield, 
have  sympathized  with  the  latter  piece  of  impudence,  but, 

apparently,  be  would  have  done  so  with  the  former.  Sir 

Peter  Edlin  passed  sentence  on  the  Chel.-ea  Socialists  in 
a  speech  of  much  gravity  and  sense,  with  a  few  weak 

passages,  on  Wednesday.  What  is  called  the  Torquay 

pearl  case  has  been  gratifying  the  gossips  during  the  week. 


The  Sea  ^e  was  a  sea-serpent,  and  the  Bishop 

serpent."  (unJess  it  was  "  Mr.  W.  Bishop  ")  did  see  him, 
and  he  was  sixty  feet  long,  and  the  head  of  him 
was  five  feet,  and  his  tail  was  like  a  great  whale.  This 
interview  between  the  Church  and  the  Serpent  was  happier 
than  that  other  recorded  by  Sydney  Smith,  for  there  the 
chaplain  was  inside. 

The  very  curiously  undulating  gale  which  has 
Miscellaneous,  favoured  us  with  its  presence  for  the  last  ten 

days,  after  another  lull  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  became  furious  again  on  Saturday  night,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  series  of  the  most  violent  squalls  till  Monday 
morning  Its  severity  may  be  judged  from  the  adventures 
of  H.M.S.  Ranterer,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Cunard-liner 
Aurania  actually  passed  Queenstown  without  daring  to  put 

in — an  exceedingly  rare  thing.  The  Manchester  Ship 

Canal,  which  has  had  vicissitudes,  having  passed  in  effect  into 
the  control  of  the  Corporation  of  that  businesslike  city, 

may  possibly  under  it  get  on  better  than  it  has  done.  ■ 

The  worst  result  of  the  gale,  the  wreck  of  the  sailing-ship 
EnterMn,  with  nearly  thirty  hands,  on  the  Galloper,  wa» 
not  announced  till  Monday  night. 

At  the  London  County  Council  meeting  on 

Colrlt/Sncil.  Tuesday  Lord  Lingen  and  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee — the  former,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  one  of 
the  greatest  financial  authorities  in  England — resigned 
their  seats  on  the  Committee  because  of  the  Council's 
financial  policy.  About  half  a  dozen  County  Councillors 
also  distinguished  themselves  by  opposing  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation on  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  engagement.  And 
on  Wednesday  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  for  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  himself,  gave  judgment  against  the  monstrous 
claim  of  certain  County  Councillors  to  be  judges  and  prose- 
cutors both,  observing  that  even  County  Councillors  "  are 
"  not  emancipated  from  the  ordinary  principles  upon  which 
"justice  is  administered  in  this  kingdom,  and  which  are 
"  founded  upon  its  very  essence."  This  decision,  and  Lord 
Lingen's  resignation,  have  so  frightened  the  more  moderate 
and  rational  "  Progressists  "  that  they  are  imploring  the 
Council  to  draw  in  its  horns,  and  be  inoffensive  till  the  Ides 
of  March  are  past. 

Mrs.  Charles  Kingsley  had  secured  the  afi'ec- 
Obitnary.     tion  of  many  by  her  own  virtues,  and  was 

known  to  far  more  as  the  widow  of  a  man  who 

came  buta  little  short  of  the  highest  genius.  Dr.  Kuenen 

was  one  of  the  most  eminent  examples  of  a  literary  growth 
of  these  times  which  some  regard  as  wheat,  and  others  as 
avena  fatua  of  the  fatuousest — to  wit,  the  Biblical  critic. 
 -Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  was  a  portrait-painter  and  a  play- 
wright of  much  facility  and  accomplishment,  although  a  con- 
genital incapacity  to  write  blank  verse,  and  a  congenital 
disposition  to  write  it,  combined  in  him  rather  unhappily. 
-- — Sir  James  Risdon  Bennett  had  of  late  given  up  much 
practice,  but  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  profession  both  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  week  has  seen  the  appearance  of  divers 
Books,  &c.    books  of  interest ;  three  mighty  volumes  of 

Studies  in  Chaucer,  by  Mr.  Lounsbury,  a  some- 
what well-known  American  professor  (Osgood,  McIlvaine, 
&  Co.),  the  chief  fault  of  which  is  unnecessary  diffuseness; 
a  pretty  volume,  which  is  not  only  as  good  as  but  much 
better  than  its  title,  Gossip  in  a  Library,  by  Mr.  Gosse 
(Beinemann),  concerning  some  books  little  known  except 
to  students,  and  others  little  known  even  to  them  ;  Mr. 
George  Kennan's  indictment  against  Russian  convict 
arrangements,  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System  (Osgood, 
McIlvaine,  &  Co.),  and  others. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  TRUE  SUBJECT. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  the  later  was  not  also 
the  larger  portion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  vigorous 
speech  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  its  earlier  subjects  were  not 
discussed  at  a  little  less  length.  The  card-up-the- sleeve 
trick  which  the  Gladstonians  are  planning  on  the  Home 
Ptule  question  has  been  so  often  exposed  already  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  persevere  with  the  process,  at  any  rate 
for  the  present.  On  the  eve  of  the  election  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  constituencies,  once  for  all,  that  they  know 
but  one  thing  for  certain  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  future 
Home  Rule  policy,  which  is  that  it  must  violate  his  pledges 
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to  one  or  other  of  the  two  islands,  with  results,  in  either 
case,  of  distraction  and  confusion  to  the  inhabitants  of  both. 
But,  though  this  reminder  may  then  be  needful  enough,  it 
may  surely  be  deferred  till  then.  For  otherwise,  since  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  to  be 
shamed  into  playing  cartes  sur  table,  the  only  result  of 
Unionist  hammerings  away  at  Home  Rule  is  to  leave 
the  field  open  to  their  adversaries  to  make  play 
unchecked  with  the  more  ignorant  section  of  the  electorate 
on  domestic  questions.  It  is  no  moment  for  denouncing 
the  irrelevant  misdeeds  of  a  quack  doctor  when  he  is 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  bumpkins  eager  to  purchase  his 
pills.  Before  you  could  succeed  in  securing  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  cannot  satisfactory  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  left  the  last  village,  he  would 
have  disposed  of  his  stock.  It  would  be  much  more  to 
the  point  to  endeavour  to  explain  to  them  the  composition 
of  the  pills.  Mr.  Gladstone — or,  rather,  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst,  who  is  the  real  wonder-working  physician  within 
the  booth,  while  his  illustrious  assistant  only  does  "  the 
"  patter  "  on  the  stage  outside — is  doing  a  fairly  brisk  trade, 
not  so  big  as  it  looks,  perhaps,  but  still,  it  is  feared,  con- 
siderable and  increasing,  among  the  agricultural  labourers  ; 
and  that  business  will  certainly  not  be  checked  by  plat- 
form disquisitions  on  the  question  of  the  "  Supremacy  of 
"  Parliament,"  and  the  position  of  Ulster  under  the  next  Glad- 
stonian  Home  Rule  Bill.  Of  course  they  are  capitally  done 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  and  no  one  who  is  capable  of  under- 
standing a  political  argument  at  all  could  be  uninfluenced 
by  them.  But  they  will  keep.  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
do  much  better  to  save  them  till  the  Dissolution,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  turn  his  very  considerable  influence  over 
certain  classes  of  his  countrymen  to  good  account  in  a  more 
frequent  and  persistent  exposure  of  the  bogus  policy  of  rural 
reform. 

We  even  grudge  the  time  which  he  devoted  to  observa- 
tions on  the  cynically  immoral  alliance  between  English 
Nonconformists,  to  say  nothing  of  English  Agnostics,  and 
the  Irish  Catholic  priesthood.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  man 
of  weight  with  the  Nonconformist  body  in  this  country  ; 
and  if  anybody  could  convert  the  still  impenitent  Glad- 
stonians  among  them  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  he.  But  he 
may  rest  assured  that  such  conversion  has  now  become 
impossible  ;  the  time  for  it  has  gone  by.  Such  English 
Nonconformists  as  put  religion  above  politics  have,  pro- 
bably, yielded  long  ago  to  the  ^appeals  of  their  brethren 
in  Ulster — if,  indeed,  they  ever  needed  any  such  repre- 
sentations to  awaken  them  to  the  danger  with  which 
the  cause  of  their  faith  and  their  religious  liberties  was 
threatened  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme ;  and,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  therefore,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  merely  speak- 
ing to  the  convinced.  As  to  the  other  variety  of  Non- 
conformist— the  unlovely  sort  that  misrakes  political  rancour 
and  social  envy  for  religious  zeal — they,  on  their  part,  have 
iong  since  surrendered  their  consciences  (at  any  rate,  on 
all  points  except  one)  so  unreservedly  into  Mr.  Gladstone's 
keeping  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  addressing  himself  to 
the  bosoms  which  should  contain  them,  is  as  one  knocking 
at  the  door  of  an  empty  house.  Why,  indeed,  should  the 
"  political  Dissenter  "  be  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy  slowly  but  surely  regaining  its  iron  grip  upon 
the  secular  life  of  Ireland,  or  at  the  prospect  of  handing  over 
his  Protestant  co-religionists  of  the  North  to  their  tender 
mercies  in  all  the  freshness  of  their  triumph  1  Why  should 
he  concern  himself  about  a  little  more  or  less  persecution  in 
Ireland — he  who  has  so  indifferently  looked  on  at  so  much 
of  it  as  a  supporter  of  the  statesman  who  alone  is  powerful 
enough,  or  might  hope  if  he  lived  to  become  powerful 
enough,  to  help  his  pious  followers  to  pull  down  the  de- 
tested Church  of  England  1  We  cannot  believe  that  there 
is  anything  left  in  the  English  Nonconformist  of  this  type 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  arguments  or  appeals  to  reach.  The 
question  of  Ulster  means  nothing  to  him.  For  him  there  is 
no  question  of  Ulster.  There  is  a  question  of  nothing  but 
bringing  back  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  as  the  friend  of 
Disestablishment  in  general,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  any 
Church  in  particular  which  cannot  offer  him  more  votes  for 
upholding  than  its  enemies  would  pay  him  for  pulling  it 
down. 

We  repeat  that  much  of  the  time  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain devoted  to  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  in  its  relation  to 
Ulster  Protestantism  might,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  far 
more  profitably  devoted  to  unmasking — or  rather,  since 
that  has  been  long  since  done — to  branding  the  imposture  of 
Gladstonian  rural  reform.    He  had  something,  of  course,  to 


say  about  it,  and  what  he  had  to  say  was  to  the  point ;  but 
he  did  not  do  anything  like  full  justice — such  justice  as  few 
men  could  do  better  than  he — to  the  subject.  "  I  declare," 
he  said,  "  that  I  feel  somewhat  disgusted  when  I  think  of 
"  the  men  who  are  attempting  to  make  political  capital  out 
"  of  their  new-found  love  for  the  agricultural  labourer." 
Disgust,  it  is  true,  is  a  natural  sentiment  enough  ;  but  in  a 
man  possessing  Mr.  Chamberlain's  keen  sense  of  the 
r  idiculous,  and  robust  powers  of  sarcasm,  it  should  not  be 
the  only,  or  even  the  principal,  one.  The  most  active 
emotion  which  it  might  have  been  expected  to  arouse 
in  his  mind  is  that  of  hearty  and  contemptuous  mirth. 
No  doubt  it  has  its  pathetic  side  and  its  strong  appeal 
to  healthy  indignation.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man 
not  triply  armed  with  the  professional  callousness  of  the 
wirepuller  to  have  read  the  ten  or  twelve  columns  of 
report  which  was  given  in  the  Daily  News  of  the  speeches 
at  the  Rural  Reform  Conference  without  feeling  a  pro- 
found pity  for  a  few  of  the  less  sophisticated  delegates, 
and  for  the  multitudes  of  simple  and  grossly-deluded 
men  whose  "  aspirations  "  they  express.  But  it  would  be 
as  absurd,  of  course,  to  expect  the  wirepuller  himself  to  feel 
that  aspect  of  the  situation.  A  showman  would  be  as  likely 
to  grow  tender  over  his  marionettes  ;  and  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  showman  himself  and  the  showman's  patrons — 
and  pupils — to  give  ourselves  all  the  emotional  reaction 
that  we  want.  A  broader,  a  more  extravagant,  and  we 
will  add  a  worse  rehearsed,  farce  than  that  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  have  accepted  the 
principal  parts  has  never  before  been  performed  on  any  poli- 
tical stage.  The  actors,  of  course,  know  well  enough  how  the 
performance  is  viewed  by  the  educated  part  of  the  audience  ; 
but  they  rely  upon  the  unformed  taste  and  the  theatrical 
inexperience  of  the  labourers  who  have  crowded  into  the  pit. 
It  is  assumed — and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  correct  assump- 
tion— that  a  favourable  verdict  from  this  region  of  the 
house  will  insure  the  professional  success  of  the  actors;  and 
the  best  thing  for  the  more  critical  body  of  spectators  to  do 
is  to  attempt  to  get  as  many  of  the  "  pittites  "  as  possible 
to  appreciate  the  worthlessness  of  the  piece  and  the  impu- 
dently inartistic  character-actiog.  Few  public  speakers 
could  render  more  effective '  service  in  this  direction  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  we  trust  that  we  may  expect  ifc 
from  him. 

He  did  something,  indeed,  in  his  speeches  of  the  follow- 
ing day  to  fulfil  this  hope ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 
received  no  fewer  than  three  deputations,  of  whom  two,  at 
any  rate,  were  representative  of  the  classes  by  whose  assist- 
ance Mr.  Gladstone  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  round  off  his 
career  by  this  crowning  act.  of  public  mischief.  No  one  was 
better  able  than  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  discuss  "  fishermen's  grievances  "  with  their  spokesman, 
and  the  farm-servants,  to  whom  he  also  gave  a  hearing, 
drew  from  him  some  shrewd  remarks  on  the  question  of 
allotments  and  the  financial  conditions  under  which  it  has  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  same  observation  applies  even  moreaptly  to 
the  address  which  he  delivered  in  the  evening  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  Edinburgh  Friendly  Societies,  on  the  question  of 
national  insurance.  It  is  not  to  be  pretended  that  this 
last  is  a  subject  upon  which  every  practical  politician  in 
England  as  yet  sees  his  way  very  clearly,  or  is  prepared  to 
lay  down  any  very  definite  principles  of  policy  either  of  a 
positive  or  negative  kind.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  subject 
which  is  or  ought  to  be — though,  perhaps,  we  should  say 
ought  to  be  ratner  than  is — profoundly  interesting  to  the 
working  classes;  it  is  one  which  the  Gladstonians,  perhaps 
from  the  knowledge  that  they  have  here  to  deal  with 
multitudes  of  men  who  are  less  easily  cajoled  than  the 
agricultural  labourers,  have  abstained  from  touching,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  fairly  typical  of  those  matters  to  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  other  popular  Unionist  orators 
might  in  future  devote  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
barren  controversy  of  Home  Rule. 


MANIPUR  AND  HUNZA. 

THE  Manipur  papers  and  the  news  from  Gilgit,  or, 
rather,  Hunza,  made  the  end  of  last  week  and  the 
beginning  of  this  unusually  interesting  as  regards  Indian 
affairs.  The  former,  it  is  true,  are  now  only  of  historical 
importance,  while  the  latter  concerns  the  present  very 
much  and  the  future  still  more.  Moreover,  the  actual 
contents  of  the  papers  are  not  very  recent  or  very 
weighty,  and  may  be  despatched  briefly.    The  latest  and 
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weightiest  of  them,  Lord  Cross's  despatch  of  July  24, 
was  known  before;  the  apology  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment which  precedes  it  adds  little  or  nothing  to  our 
knowledge,  except  that  (as  do  other  documents)  it  shows 
once  for  all  that  the  measures  taken  against  the  Senaputty 
were  takeD,  first,  without  the  knowledge,  and,  secondly, 
against  the  advice  of  the  Resident  at  Manipur.  An  insinua- 
tion that  Mr.  Grimwood  ought  not  to  have  gone  shooting 
with  the  Mauipuri  Prince  after  he  knew  of  Mr.  Qdinton's 
intensions  is  not  quite  worthy  of  the  Viceroy.  Hud  Mr. 
Grimwood  not  done  so,  he  would  pretty  certainly  have  been 
charged,  in  a  similar  spirit,  with  exciting  the  Senaputty's 
suspicions.    Of  the  military  muddle  the  papers  say  nothing. 

The  troubles  in  or  beyond  Gilgit  form  a  less  disagree- 
able, as  well  as  a  more  interesting,  subject.  It  is  some- 
times complained  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
comment  on  these  remote  and  (in  ordinary  atlases)  ill- 
mapped  districts  without  diagrams.  We  have  no  desire 
to  speak  ungraciously  of  the  efforts  which  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries have  made  in  this  direction ;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  ever  seen  one  which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  much 
service  to  any  one  who  was  not  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  the  region  concerned.  In  this  pre- 
sent instance  almost  any  atlas  will  show  the  locality  of  the 
fighting,  though  it  may  not  give  the  names.  Any  will 
give  Gilgit,  a  small  excrescence  of  Cashmere  at  its  extreme 
north- wf stern  frontier,  which  juts  out  into  the  Noman's- 
land  calltd  in  this  part  Yaghistan.  Immediately  north  of 
Gilgit  is  Nagar,  and  immediately  north  of  Nagar  Hunza. 
This  latter  district  is  sometimes  represented  as  part  of 
Kunjut,  wh'ch,  again  to  the  north,  runs  right  up  to  the 
Hindoo  Koo>h  and  to  the  passes  which  the  Ru-sians  so 
impudently  crossed  the  other  day.  The  presence  of  Colonel 
Durand  and  his  forces  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner  is  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  the  military  road  which  forms 
part  of  the  scheme  of  defence  of  India  in  this  quarter.  Inde- 
pendent or  quasi-independent  tribesmen  never  like  military 
roads  ;  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  much  fault  with  them  in 
this  respect.  The  telegraph  line  does  not  run  quite  to 
Gilgit,  and,  therefore,  news  does  not  come  very  rapidly ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  Colonel  Durand — or,  rather,  his 
second  in  command  since  his  wound- — has  quite  sufficient 
force  with  him  to  deal  with  any  situation  likely  to  arise.; 
and  that,  even  if  interruption  of  communication  should 
come  by  stress  of  weather,  there  is  no  danger  from  force  or 
famine. 

The  only  fault  that  we  can  find  with  a  very  interesting 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday,  written 
from  the  spot,  but  before  the  fight  of  Chalt,  is  a  slight 
taint  of  what  is  called,  in  political  pathology,  "  Kroumir- 
"  itis."  The  Turn  of  Hunza,  a  Bactrian  chief,  who  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  descended  from  Alexander  as 
certain  distinguished  families  in  these  islands  from 
King  Arthur,  may  be  "  an  ignorant  and  bloodthirsty 
"  scoundrel,"  and  we  dare  say  his  subjects  are  quite  as 
good  at  lifting  cattle  and  such  things  as  other  borderers. 
But  we  are  not  making  a  road  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
for  the  good  of  trade,  or  to  avenge  breaches  of  the  eighth 
commandment.  We  are  going  there  because  it  is  important 
for  the  safety  of  India  that  we  should  go  there,  and  because 
we  don't  want  Russia  to  get  there  first.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Russians  may  have  tampered  with  the  Kunjut  chiefs; 
it  is  possible  that  nothing  but  their  natural  independence 
and  desire  not  to  be  interfered  with  is  sufficient  cause.  In 
any  case,  they  will  have  to  give  way  sooner  or  later — we 
hope  sooner.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity 
to  force  ourselves  on  them  and  call  them  scoundrels  too. 
This  put  aside,  the  expedition  should  be  heartily  approved 
by  any  one  who  knows  the  facts  and  appreciates  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  We  only  hope  that  it  will  be 
continued  far  enough,  and  its  results  made  safe  enough. 
In  that  case  nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  Cossack 
pennons  south  of  the  Darkot  and  Baroghil  Passes — nay, 
south  of  the  Victoria  Lake  at  least — until  they  come  in 
earnest,  and  then  we  shall  be  ready  for  them. 


THE  SALE  OF  SAVERNAKE. 

THE  decision  of  the  Lords  Justices  to  allow  the  sale  of 
-L  Savernake  by  the  tenant-for-life  is  perhaps  the 
strangest  yet  given  under  the  Settled  Land  Act  of  1882.  It 
is  all  the  stranger,  and  not  the  less  interesting,  because  it 
reverses  the  previous  judgment  of  that  very  acute  and 


experienced  lawyer,  Mr.  Justice  Stirling.  The  policy  of  the 
statute  was  not  to  prohibit,  or  even  to  restrict,  the  settlement 
of  land,  but  to  authorize  the  sale  of  estates  for  life,  the 
interest  of  the  reversioner  being  duly  protected.  It  enacts, 
so  far  as  it  is  material  to  the  present  case,  first,  that  a 
tenant-for-life  "  may  sell  the  settled  land,  or  any  part 
"thereof";  secondly,  that  the  principal  mansion-house  on 
any  settled  land,  and  the  demesnes  thereof,  and  other  lands 
usually  occupied  therewith,  shall  not  be  sold  or  leased  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  or  an  order 
of  the  Court ;  thirdly,  that  a  tenant-for-life  shall  have 
regard  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  entitled  under  the 
settlement,  and  shall,  in  relation  to  the  exercise  thereof  by 
him,  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  position,  and  to  have  the 
duties  and  liabilities,  of  a  trustee  for  those  parties.  It  will 
be  observed — and  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  key  to 
the  judgment  delivered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal — that  the 
Act  is  an  enabling  one,  that  the  object  of  Parliament  was 
to  remove  restrictions  upon  dealings  in  land,  and  that,  with 
a  few  specified  exceptions,  tenants-for-life  may  sell  their 
property  without  consulting  any  one.  In  this  instance  the 
tenant  for- life  is  the  notorious  Marquess  of  Ailesbury,. 
whose  name  has  been  so  frequently  before  the  public. 
Lord  Ailesbury  is  the  nominal  owner  of  forty  thousand 
acres  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  including  the  magnificent 
forest  of  Savernake,  which  was  part  of  the  jointure  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  which  belonged  to  the  Protector  Somerset,, 
and  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bruges  by 
marriage  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  But,  although 
Lord  Ailesbury  is  not  yet  thirty,  and  only  succeeded 
his  grandfather  in  1886,  he  seems  to  have  got  rid  of 
the  whole  of  his  patrimony,  and  to  be  dependent  for 
his  subsistence  upon  the  well-known  money-lender,  Mr. 
Samuel  Lewis.  No  one,  as  Lord  Justice  Lindley  ob- 
served, can  possibly  have  any  sympathy  with  the  Marquess, 
or,  for  that  matter,  with  the  mortgagee.  A  splendid 
offer  was,  however,  made  for  the  property  by  Lord  Ivea  h, 
formerly  Sir  Edward  Guinness,  who  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
who  has  certainly  made  a  very  good  use  of  his  money.. 
Lord  Iveagh  is  ready  to  pay  down  the  princely  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  five  hundred 
thousand  to  be  left  on  mortgage  for  five  years  at  four  per 
cent.  No  such  terms  are  likely  to  be  obtained  from  any- 
body else,  and  as  a  purely  commercial  transaction  Lord 
Iveagh  will  probably  be  a  loser.  But  he  wants  a  great 
place,  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  Marquess  or  his 
money-lender  is  willing  to  let  it  go.  It  costs  ten  thousand 
a  year  to  keep  up,  and  the  market  for  white  elephants,, 
however  handsome,  is  seldom  brisk. 

Sir  Horace  Davey  asked  whether  the  tenant-for-life  was. 
the  kind  of  person  entitled  to  force  his  wishes  on  the 
remainder-men,  who  object  to  Savernake  going  out  of  the 
family.  The  question  can  only  be  answered  in  favour  of 
the  remainder-men.  But  it  is  open  to  argument  that  Par- 
liament did  not  intend  the  remainder-men  to  be  considered, 
except  so  far  as  their  pecuniary  interests  are  directly  con- 
cerned ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  question. 
Mr.  Rigby  put  this  side  neatly  when  he  said  "  it  was  the 
"  policy  of  the  law  that  the  extravagance  of  the  tenant- for- 
"  life  should  not  be  visited  upon  the  tenants  and  other 
"  persons  dependent  upon  the  estate  for  their  living,  but 
"  should  be  borne  by  the  tenant-for-life  himself."  The> 
Act  has  made  the  actual  owner,  in  spite  of  his  limited 
tenure,  master  of  the  situation ;  and,  if  Lord  Iveagh 
would  have  bought  the  estate  without  the  house,  Lord 
Ailesbury  might  have  snapped  his  fingers  at  his  uncles 
and  his  trustees.  Lord  Justice  Lindley  construes  the 
words  of  trusteeship  as  making  the  lifeowner  personally 
liable  for  injury  to  the  reversioner,  not  as  hampering 
his  right  of  sale.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt 
that  Lord  Iveagh's  acquisition  of  the  estate,  and  his 
residence  at  Tottenham  House,  will  be  an  immense  boon  to 
the  farmers,  to  the  labourers,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  gene- 
rally. The  decision  of  the  Court  will  also  save  from  immi- 
nent destruction  some  of  the  finest  woods  and  trees  in 
England.  Lord  Ailesbury,  being  tenant  without  impeach- 
ment of  waste,  Mr.  Lewis  might  cut  down  all  the  timber 
and  spoil  the  property  by  selling  it  in  bits  at  inferior  prices. 
Lord  Radnor  was  allowed  to  sell  in  contemplation  of  his 
son's  marriage  pictui'es  of  unique  value,  including  the  great 
Longford  Holbein  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  some 
competent  critics  consider  to  be  the  finest  portrait  in 
the  world.  It  was  argued  that  Lord  Ailesbury  could 
not  have  exercised  his  discretion,  even  if  he  had  any  to- 
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exercise,  because  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  But 
that  seems  to  have  rather  strengthened  than  weakened 
the  determination  of  the  Lords  Justices.  For  they  thought 
themselves  bound  to  protect  the  estate,  and  everybody 
connected  with  it,  from  the  misery  of  being  handed  over  to 
a  mortgagee  in  possession,  possibly  for  fifty  years,  "  where 
"  every  interest  was  necessarily  sacrificed  to  money- 
"  getting."  One  can  easily  understand  the  feelings  of  a 
remainderman  at  losing  even  a  remote  chance  of  coming 
in  to  such  a  place  as  Savernake.  Sentiment  of  this  kind 
may  have  dictated  the  withdrawal  of  the  mansion-house, 
"  and  the  demesnes  thereof,"  from  the  main  provisions  of 
the  Act.  But  here  all  the  remaindermen  are  older  than 
the  Marquess,  and  meanwhile  the  estate  was  going  to  rack 
and  ruin. 


EPISCOPAL  ORNAMENTS. 

THE  curious  discussion  which  has  recently  been  going 
on  in  the  Times  on  the  subject  of  Bishop  Ellicott's 
acceptance  of  a  copn,  mitre,  and  pastoral  staff  illustrates  in 
a  sufficiently  instructive,  if  not  wholly  satisfactory,  way  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  teaching  people  to  look  at  such 
questions  from  the  purely  rational  point  of  view.  To  any 
one  so  contemplating  these  matters  there  can  be  very  little 
question  about  them.  The  legality — nay,  the  duty — of 
wearing  the  cope  has  been  established  by  tribunals  most 
unfavourable  to  "  Ritualism,"  in  the  very  course  of  judg- 
ments adverse  to  Ritualist  claims.  As  for  the  mitre  and 
the  pastoral  staff,  they  are  of  the  very  essence  of  even  the 
popular  idea  of  a  bishop.  If  they  are  to  be  done  away  with 
because  of  late  years  they  have  chiefly  figured  pictorially  or 
heraldically,  let  us  entirely  give  up  talking  of  "  the  mitre  " 
as  a  symbolic  synonym  for  a  bishopric,  and  at  the  same 
time  insist  that  no  peer  shall  possess  a  coronet  or  robes 
because  persons  entitled  to  those  decorations  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  walk  about  St.  James's  Street  or  even  go  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  them.  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Lyminge,  a  very  well- 
known,  extremely  learned,  and  universally  respected  clergy- 
man, quotes  a  sentence  of  Bi~hop  Julius  Contarini  which 
contrasts  "crowns  of  thorns"  with  "  mitres,"  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.  But  Mr.  Jenkins  cannot  really  expect 
Right  Reverend  persons  to  wear  crowns  of  thorns.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  be  very  uncomfortable  ;  in  the  second, 
it  might  be  exposed  to  t  he  charge  of  being  blasphemous. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  objection  to  these  very  decent, 
authentic,  and  appropriate  ornaments  is  neither  legal, 
historicil,  nor  even  strictly  theological.  It  is  part,  no 
doubt,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  old  hatred  of  the  Scarlet 
Woman  which  is  still  entertained  by  some  people,  and 
which  once  induced  an  excellent  person  so  consistently  to 
renounce  everything  Roman  that  he  used  to  call  any  friend 
who  was  named,  let,  us  say,  "St.  John,"  "  John"  tout  court, 
to  avoid  soiling  his  mouth  with  the  word  Saint.  It  is 
furthermore  part  of  a  still  deeper,  a  still  wider,  and  a 
still  more  unfortunate  form  of  will-worship,  whereof  we 
have  repeatedly  taken  notice — the  notion  that  the  taste 
of  the  individual,  and  not  the  law,  partly  written,  partly 
traditional,  of  the  Church  is  to  be  the  standard  of  eccle- 
siastical conduct.  Perhaps  no  more  curious  instance  of 
this  could  be  given  than  the  letters  of  Mr.  Newman  Hall 
to  the  Times.  Mr.  Newman  Hall  is  a  Dissenting  minister 
— influential,  we  believe,  and  esteemed  in  his  own  denomi- 
nation. As  he  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  copes 
and  mitres,  another  person,  unnecessarily,  we  think,  but 
not  unnaturally  nor  unpolitely,  asked  what  it  could  possibly 
matter  to  Mr.  Hall  1  Whereat  Mr.  Hall  replied  that,  as 
long  as  the  Episcopal  Church  is  a  national  establishment, 
he,  as  a  citizen,  is  entitled  to  express  his  opinion  on  it. 
Now,  certainly  Mr.  Newman  Hall  is  entitled  to  express 
his  opinion  of  it  as  he  is  also  of  the  conduct  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia  or  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  of  the  Mimes  of 
Herondas,  and  the  morals  of  Miss  Daisy  Hopkins.  And 
we  quite  agree  with  the  sense  which  evidently  is  in  him 
of  the  fact  that  he,  though  a  recalcitrant  and  incomplete, 
is  an  actual  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  a 
more  singular  theory  of  Church  establishment  than  that 
which  motives  his  own  argument  we  have  never  heard. 
He  is  not  to  obey  or  conform  to  the  Church,  but  neverthe- 
less the  Church  is  to  obey  and  conform  to  him.  To  tell 
the  truth,  however,  we  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Newman 
Hall  is  much  further  to  leeward  of  reason  in  this  matter 
than  many  Churchmen,  including,  we  fear,  a  few,  or  not  a 
few,  so-called  Ritualists.  That  the  laws  of  the  Church  are 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  construed  as  such,  not 


according  to  the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  apocryphal  interpola- 
tions and  the  private  glosses  of  the  Church's  individual 
members,  seems  a  proposition  impossible  to  hammer  into 
the  heads  of  a  too  great  number  of  persons.  It  would 
seem  self-evident  that,  even  if  disuse  or  anything  else  may 
supply  a  lame  excuse  for  coming  short  of  obedience,  it 
never  can  supply  the  very  faintest  excuse  for  interfering 
with  the  obedience  of  others;  and  yet  it  clearly  is  not 
evident  to  many.  "  I  don't  like  this,  therefore  he  oughtn't 
"  to  do  it,"  is  their  only  rule. 


THE  RIOTERS  FRIENDS 

WE  have  lately  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  com- 
ment on  errors  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  Solicitor- 
General.  He  is  manifestly  resolved  that  we  shall  not 
want  for  opportunities  to  make  remarks  to  the  same  pur- 
pose again.  The  letter  which  Sir  Edward  Clarke  has 
written  to  Mr.  Addison  on  the  Eastbourne  riots  is 
thoroughly  unbecoming  in  a  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown. 
Even  if  he  were  only  a  private  member  of  Parliament,  and 
were  not  a  lawyer,  it  would  be  indecent  in  him  to  assert 
that  disorder  is  caused  by  enforcing  the  law,  and  to  imply 
that  whoever  disapproves  of  the  method  in  which  a  Bill, 
or  clause  of  one,  is  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
has  a  right  to  act  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  Sir  E. 
Clarke  has  done  both  when  he  says  that  "  The  bye- 
"  law  which  in  its  enforcement  has  caused  so  much  dis- 
order was,  no  doubt,  adopted  by  Parliament  after  con- 
"  sideration  by  a  small  Committee,  the  attention  of  the 
"  House  of  Commons  not  being  called  to  this  particular 
"  point."  It  would  sho^  great  muddle  of  head  in  a  layman 
to  say  that  unless  people  cm  be  proved  to  have  committed 
one  offence  they  must  not  be  punished  for  committing 
another.  Sir  E.  Clarke  does  this  when  he  argues  that 
"  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Salvation  Army  processions 
"  necessarily  constitute  a  public  nuisance."  The  charge 
against  them  is  that  they  persist  in  playing  noisy  instru- 
ments in  the  streets  of  Eastbourne  on  a  Sunday  contrary  to 
law.  On  the  part  of  any  lawyer  this  kind  of  language  would 
be  discreditable.  From  a  Law  Officer  it  is  simply  indecent. 
It  might  be  the  Solicitor- General's  duty  to  assist  in 
enforcing  this  law,  or  any  other  which  some  body  of 
fanatics  are  pleased  to  dislike  and  endeavour  to  defy.  If 
he  chooses  to  sympathize  with  their  opinions,  he  may  do  so 
in  the  way  of  peaceful  persuasion  as  much  as  he  pleases ; 
but  in  that  case  he  should  put  himself  in  a  position  to  do 
it  with  freedom  by  giving  up  a  place  which  binds  him  in 
duty  and  in  honour  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  stands. 

The  nineteen  persons  who  were  sentenced  on  Wednesday 
by  Sir  Peter  Edlin  for  asserting  their  view  of  the  "  rights 
"  of  public  meeting  and  public  procession,"  of  which  the 
Solicitor-General  is  so  tender,  may  perhaps  also  shortly 
receive  the  assurance  of  his  sympathy.  They  only  claimed 
the  right  to  propagate  their  Socialist  opinions  by  blocking 
the  streets  and  making  hideous  noises.  For  this  they  were 
run  in  by  the  police,  and  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  riotous 
assembly  or  of  obstructing  the  streets.  Sir  Peter  Edlin 
told  them  that  they  would  have  committed  a  nuisance  if 
their  opinions  had  been  "  approved  by  the  whole  bench  of 
"  Bishops."  It  is  a  very  sound  rule.  The  rights  of  public 
meeting  and  public  procession  have  become  very  much  of  a 
nuisance  at  all  times.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
anybody  should  block  the  streets  and  make  a  noise  in 
order  to  spread  his  opinions.  It  can  be  done  easily  at 
infinitely  less  cost  to  the  convenience  of  quiet  people. 
The  Salvation  Army,  which  is  not  less  noisy,  and  is  even 
more  offensive,  than  the  Socialists,  has  no  more  right 
to  have  its  way  than  they  have.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  has  even  shown  a  less  persistent  determination 
to  resist  the  police.  The  prisoners  at  Clerkenwell  have 
happily  been  brought  to  book.  Sir  Peter  Edlin  stated 
the  common  sense  of  the  case  in  a  manner  of  which 
there  is  no  cause  to  complain.  These  men  are  not,  as  is 
mendaciously  affirmed,  prosecuted  for  holding  and  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  others  to  believe  Socialist  opinions,  but 
for  behaving  in  a  disorderly  manner.  In  the  case  of  most 
of  them  this  conduct  of  theirs  has  been  deliberately  per- 
sisted in  in  defiance  of  warning,  and  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  illegal — precisely  in  the  Salvation  Army  style.  The 
punishments  which  they  have  brought  upon  themselves 
are  by  no  means  extreme.  Sir  Peteu  Edlin's  sentences 
were  not  worthy  of  the  excellent  good  sense  of  the  re- 
marks he  made.    A  few  weeks'  imprisonment,  to  date 
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from  the  clay  of  conviction,  and  an  order  to  enter 
into  recognizances  for  good  behaviour,  with  the  alter- 
native of  fourteen  days'  further  imprisonment,  in  case  of 
failure  to  give  or  find  security,  is  a  light  penalty  for  such 
persistently  riotous  conduct  as  Shallard's,  or  such  con- 
tumacious violence  as  Power's.  Sir  Peter  Edlin  hardly 
acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  excellent  remark  to  Shallard, 
that  if  be  wished  to  pose  as  a  martyr  he  might  find  the 
gratification  of  his  desire  expensive.  The  inflicting  of 
"  martyrdom,"  when  it  is  properly  done,  is  usually  most 
efficacious  in  calming  the  martyr.  But  a  fine  of  20I., 
and  an  order  to  enter  into  recognizance  in  the  sum  of  100?. 
to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  twelve  months,  is  hardly  likely 
to  prove  sufficiently  terrifying  to  agitators  who  belong  to 
societies  and  have  the  support  of  subscriptions.  Even  if 
the  bond  keeps  one  qniet  for  a  spell,  another  can  be  found 
to  take  his  place.  More  imprisonment  and  less  fine  is 
needed  in  these  and  in  the  Union  cases.  Nor  can  we  agree 
that  Sir  Peter  Edlin  was  well  advised  in  commenting  on 
the  overheat  of  the  police.  It  may  be  true  that  in  moments 
of  uproar  and  confusion  the  most  inoffensive  and  peaceable 
men  are  carried  away  by  their  feelings.  But  this  is  an 
excellent  reason  why  inoffensive  and  peaceable  men  should 
not  go  where  uproar  and  confusion  are  expected. 


MONEY  IN  CHANCERY. 

IfR  JUSTICE  MATHEW,  who  has  been  showing 
alJL  the  Chancery  Judges  how  causes  with  witnesses  may 
be  made  short  causes  if  they  are  properly  tried,  hit  upon 
a  cunous  example  of  how  an  estate  ought  not  to  be 
administered  in  the  action  of  Mustapha  v.  Wedlake.  The 
illness  of  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  has  had  one  beneficial  effect 
by  bringing  a  fresh  mind  to  bear  upon  abuses  which  may 
be  nobody's  fault,  but  which  ought,  for  the  sake  of  every- 
body, to  be  removed.  The  plaintiff,  Sarah  Mustapha, 
daughter  of  an  Egyptian  doctor  who  died  in  England  nearly 
two  years  ago,  sued  in  respect  of  a  donatio  mortis  causd. 
That  is  to  say,  there  was  no  will,  but  she  swore,  and  the 
Court  believed,  that  her  father,  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
said  to  her  :— "  Lulu,  dear,  take  my  purse  and  keys;  take 
"  the  bonds  ;  all  is  yours ;  look  after  your  brother  and 
"  sister."  The  property  thus  indicated  comprised  at  that 
time  six  thousand  pounds  in  Buenos  Ayres  bonds,  four 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  the  household  furniture. 
As  soon  as  Mustapha  died  the  girl  sent  for  his  solicitor, 
Mr.  Wedlake,  who  opened  the  safe,  and  found  the 
bonds,  but  no  will.  The  first  question  was  whether  the 
delivery  of  the  key  was  a  delivery  of  the  safe,  which 
the  key  was  intended  to  open,  and  of  the  securities 
which  the  safe  contained.  It  was  argued  that  there  was 
no  traditio,  and  that  Mustapha  should  himself  have 
opened  the  box.  Happily  for  the  cause  of  common  sense, 
and  the  reputation  of  English  jurisprudence,  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew  was  enabled  by  authority  to  dispose  of  this  ob- 
jection, and  to  find  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  had 
been  satisfied.  The  mere  doubt,  however,  is  enough  to 
show  that  these  death-bed  deliveries  are  dangerous  things, 
and  that  the  only  prudent  course  is  to  make  a  will.  A 
further  difficulty  arose  when  it  was  discovered  that  all 
Mustapha's  three  children  were  illegitimate.  The  legal 
result  of  this  fact  was  that  Mustapha,  having  died  intes- 
tate, the  property  went  to  the  Crown.  The  Treasury, 
which  in  such  circumstances  is  unwontedly  merciful,  would 
thereupon  have  made  a  grant  in  favour  of  the  family.  But 
here  came  in  the  Chancery  Division,  which  refused,  with 
extraordinary  pedantry,  to  admit  the  rights  of  the  Crown. 
There  might,  it  was  said,  be  next-of-kin,  and  accordingly  a 
good  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  finding  out,  by  circuitous 
methods,  that  there  were  none. 

Then  a  joint  affidavit,  filed  by  the  daughter,  the  solicitor, 
and  the  daughter's  next  friend,  was  laid  before  Mr.  Justice 
Stirling.  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  ordered  an  issue  to  be 
tried  on  the  contents  of  the  affidavit,  and  how  far,  in 
telling  the  story  of  Mustapha's  death,  they  corresponded 
with  the  facts.  This  issue  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  has  now 
decided.  Meanwhile  that  happened  which  might  have  been 
expected.  The  Buenos  Ayres  bonds  went  down  from  six 
thousand  to  four  thousand,  their  real  value  being  now,  it  is 
said,  about  two  thousand  pounds.  Well  might  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew  say,  in  very  mild  and  cautious  language, 
that  "  the  case  supplied  the  proof  of  a  want,  or  necessity, 
"  of  some  reform  of  the  methods  by  which  estates  of  this 
"  description  were  administered  by  the   Court."  Lord 


Justice  Bowen,  in  his  interesting  review  of  legal  reform 
between  1837  and  1887,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
ancient  system  of  Chancery  procedui'e  was  the  most 
perfect  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truth  which  the 
art  of  man  had  ever  devised.  It  had  only  one  defect. 
By  the  time  the  truth  was  discovered  everybody  in- 
terested in  knowing  it  was  dead,  and  the  estate  whose 
destination  was  to  be  settled  had  disappeared.  There 
is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  statement  of  Mr.  Horace 
Twiss  that  Lord  Eldon's  doubts  were  as  conscientious 
as  they  were  disastrous,  or  that  he  ultimately  did  ab- 
stract justice  between  dead  and  ruined  litigants.  We 
move  a  little  faster  in  these  days  than  when  George  the 
Third  was  king.  Perhaps  some  daring  reformer  will 
venture  to  propose  a  i-cheme  in  Parliament  for  distributing 
small  properties  in  periods  to  be  reckoned  by  months  rather 
than  by  years.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  believes  in  Lord 
Herschell's  proposal  of  an  official  trustee,  who  should  be 
at  once  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  business.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  is  a  more  ardent  la^  reformer  than  some  of 
his  Liberal  predecessors,  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  this  case, 
and  to  consider  what  would  be  the  best  remedy  for  such  a 
deplorable  state  of  things.  The  administrative  branch  of 
the  Charcery  Division  is  now  very  far  behind  the  judicial 
branch  in  efficiency  and  despatch. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  WATERFORD. 

IT  is  a  little  difficult  for  the  slow-witted  Saxon  to  under- 
stand why  a  blow  on  the  head  from  some  ruffianly 
"  Tory  or  Pamellite  " — for  so  the  assailant  of  Mr.  Davitt 
is  described  by  a  Gladstonian  commentator,  who,  we 
suppose,  is  in  a  position  to  know — should  determine  the 
victim  of  the  outrage  to  contest  the  constituency  in  which 
he  has  been  maltreated.  No  one  doubts  Mr.  Davitt's 
pluck — which,  indeed,  he  did  most  doughtily  display, 
"  whitethorn  "  in  hand,  at  the  ever- memorable  and  glorious 
day  of  Ballmakill,  when  rival  politicians  cracked  each  other's 
crowns,  and  even  priests  "  showed  the  mettle  of  their 
"pastures";  but  his  courage  would  have  been  just  as  con- 
spicuously displayed  by  a  continued  prosecution  of  that 
canvass  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Keane  which  had  already  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  Tory  or  Pai'nellite  shillelagh. 
There  may,  however,  be  a  subtle  pleasure  in  securing  the 
representation  of  a  city  in  which  jou  have  been 
brutally  assaulted  by  one  of  the  citizens.  No  one  can 
tell  without  trying  the  experiment;  and  few  of  us  are 
sufficiently  enthusiastic  psychologists  to  qualify  for  can- 
didature. It  is  more  probable  that  the  determination  to 
stand  for  Waterford  was  already  crystallizing,  so  to  speak, 
in  Mr.  Davitt,  and  that  the  blow  merely  precipitated  the 
resolve.  It  is  fortunate  ;  for  Mr.  Keane,  into  whose  place 
he  has  stepped,  was  himself  reluctant  to  come  forward, 
otherwise  he  might  think  it  a  little  hard  that  his  prospects 
of  a  Parliamentary  career  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  an 
opponent's  bludgeon.  As  it  is,  he  no  doubt  recognizes  the 
incident  as  a  fortunate  one  for  his  party,  in  having  given 
them  a  stronger  candidate  than  he  can  pretend  to  be. 
The  anti-Parnellites  are  declaring,  in  anticipation  of  victory, 
that,  if  Mr.  Redmond  cannot  carry  Waterford,  no  Par- 
nellite  can  be  sure  of  a  seat  any  where.  It  might  probably 
be  said  with  equal  truth  that,  if  Mr.  Davitt  cannot  prevent 
Mr.  Redmond  from  carrying  Waterford,  the  Parnellites  are 
sure  of  that  seat,  at  least,  under  any  conditions. 

Mr.  Davitt,  however,  has  shown  his  spirit  in  another, 
and  to  our  mind  a  more  conspicuous,  way  than  by  contest- 
ing the  constituency  himself.  He  has  treated  his  wound 
with  a  light  heart,  as  one  of  the  inevitable  mishaps  of 
politics ;  he  has  disdainfully  rejected  the  notion  of  having 
the  law  of  his  assailant,  even  if  he  could  identify  him  ;  and 
he  has  not  imitated  the  poorer- spirited  members  of  his  party 
in  their  whining  accusations  of  partiality,  conspiracy,  and 
we  know  not  what  else,  against  the  police  who  have  worked 
with  such  energy,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  so  much  success, 
for  their  protection.  As  to  his  views,  their  statement  would 
have  been  more  impressive  if  he  had  not  been  followed  by 
Mr.  Dillon,  who  is  supposed,  we  presume,  to  agree  with 
him,  but  whose  speech  had  the  effect  of  showing  what  little 
substance'  there  is  in  anti-Parnellite  professions  of  com- 
plete accord  with  the  Gladstonian  policy.  Referring  to  the 
recent  speech  which  he  had  delivered  at  Bandon  when  he 
declared  his  readiness  to  accept  the  measure  of  Home  Rule 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was    ready  to  offer,    Mr.  Davitt 
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said,  "  he  was  not  going  to  forget  that  in  1886  the  late 
"  leader  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  entire  Irish  party,  in- 
"  eluding  Messrs.  Redmond  and  Maiiony,  declared  before 
"  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
"  that  they  accepted  the  measure  as  a  great  and  satisfactory 
"  settlement  of  the  struggle  between  Ireland  and  Great 
"  Britain  "  ;  and  he  added  that  he  "  held  the  honour,  and 
"  character,  and  reputation  of  Ireland  to  be  pledged  through 
"  their  leader  in  1886."  That  is  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Davitt  to  say ;  but  when  we  come  to  Mr.  Dillon  we  find 
that,  while  he  contends  that  his  own  attitude  now  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  which  he  accepted  under  Mr.  Parnell's 
direction,  on  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  five  years  ago, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  careful  to  add  that  "  then  as  now  he 
"  would  accept  no  Home  Rule  which  would  not  satisfy  the 
"  aspirations  of  Ireland."  To  make  these  two  statements 
at  once  intelligible  and  reconcilable,  we  must  under- 
stand Mr.  Dillon  to  contend  that  the  Home  Rule  scheme 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  to  Mr.  Parnell  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and  which  he  and  his  friends  refused  to  join  their  late 
leader  in  repudiating  last  November,  is  one  which  would 
"  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  Ireland."  But,  if  that  is  so,  how 
came  it  that  neither  Mr.  Dillon  nor  any  one  of  his  fellow- 
seceders  from  Mr.  Parnell  ever  ventured  to  say  so  1  They 
have  abstained,  and  still  religiously  abstain,  from  making  any 
such  declaration ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  always  main- 
tained, and  still  continue  to  maintain  that  position,  must 
necessarily  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  any 
subsequent  acceptance  of  such  a  Home  Rule  scheme  as 
"  final."  If  they  knew,  as  they  obviously  did,  that  it  would 
be  fatal  to  their  credit  with  their  countrymen  to  pronounce 
it,  in  anticipation,  sufficient,  we  may  safely  infer  that  they 
could  not  for  the  same  reason  afford  to  treat  it  as  final,  and 
to  adhere  loyally  to  its  provisions  after  it  was  actually 
mbodied  in  legislation. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

THE  majority  of  the  County  Council,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  are  determined  to  display  their  incompetence 
and  folly.    This  week  they  have  succeeded  in  surpassing 
themselves,  like  men  who  are  blind  to  the  lessons  and  warn- 
ings of  the  past,  and  more  intent  on  working  mischief 
because  they  know  they  have  but  a  short  time.    By  a 
majority  of  six,  at  a  meeting  of  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the    Council,    certain  recommendations   of  the  Finance 
Committee  were  adopted,  which  commit  the  Council  to  a 
complete  change  in  their  financial  policy,  and  one  that  must 
seriously  damage  their  credit.    The  immediate  results  of 
this  decision  were  the  resignation  of  Lord  Lingen,  the 
Chairman,  and  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Committee.    Resignations  on  the  County  Council  can  no 
longer  move  the  public  to  any  surprise.    They  have  been 
far  too  frequent  and  too  notorious.    We  doubt  if  there 
remain  any  members  who  are  men  of  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience that  have  not  resigned  similar  or  more  exalted 
positions   in    the    Council.      The    fussy   and  ignorant 
majority,  who  are  known  as  "  Progressive,''  are  bent  upon 
making   it    impossible    that    men    of    reputation  for 
administrative  capacity,  or  for  experience  in  financial  work, 
like  Lord  Lingen,  should  serve  on  the  Committees.  They 
have  succeeded  in  purging  the  Committee,  after  their  own 
fashion,  and  the  process  is  "  Progressive  "  enough  to  justify 
that  total  disbanding  of  Committees  which  an  ingenuous 
and  distracted  Councilman  not  long  since  suggested.  Lord 
Lingen's  account  of  the  two  Finance  Committee  meetings, 
in  February  and  on  last  Wednesday  week,  is  extremely  in- 
structive.   At  the  first  meeting,  with  a  full  attendance,  it 
was  decided  by  nine  votes  to  four  to  adhere  to  the  process 
of  loan  redemption  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  by  the  Council.    Under  this  system  loans  to 
public  bodies,  excepting  Boards  of  Guardians,  are  redeemed 
by  pay  mentsof  the  principal  in  equal  instalments  over  a  stated 
period,  and  interest  only  on  the  diminishing  balance.  At  the 
meeting  of  Wednesday  week,  ho  wever,  Mr.  Harrison,  the  only 
originator  of  the  ridiculous  "  betterment "  rating,  and  chief 
instigator  of  the  senseless  surrender  of  the  Wine  and  Coal 
Dues,  attempted  to  upset  this  sound  financial  process,  and 
was  successful.    It  might  have  been  expected  that  Mr. 
Harrison  was  too  sick  of  betterment  to  seek  to  better  the 
wisdom  of  ages.    But  with  the  rashly  incompetent  nothing 
is   incredible.    Like   Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  correcting  Mr. 
Goschen,  he  was  eager  to  instruct  Lord  Lingen  in  financial 
matters.    Without  giving  any  previous  notice  of  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Harrison  carried,  by  four  votes  to  three,  at  what 


Lord  Lingen  calls  a  chance  meeting,  a  resolution  in  favour  . 
of  granting  a  loan  to  the  Fulham  Vestry  to  be  repaid  on 
the  annuity  system.  By  this  process  the  repayment  is 
effected  by  a  series  of  equal  amounts  on  account  of  principal 
and  of  interest.  At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Council  this 
week,  this  innovation  was  reaffirmed  with  regard  to  other 
loans,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  Lord  Lingen  and  Mr. 
Cohen  but  resignation. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  ratepayers  of  London  will  take 
to   heart   Lord  Lingen's  weighty  condemnation  of  the 
Council's  repudiation  of  what  has  proved  to  be  a  highly 
successful  financial  policy.    Though  it  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected of  so  capable  an  authority,  it  is  refreshing  to  note 
his  praise  of  the  financial  administration  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.    The  facts  and  figures  cited  by 
him  are  the  most  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Council's  predecessors.    The  system  of  loan  redemp- ' 
tion  the  latter  body  inherited  from  the  Board,  and  had ' 
accepted,  was  eminently  satisfactory.    It  had  enabled  them 
in  twenty-five  years  to  reduce  their  gross  debt  from  thirty 
millions  to  eighteen  millions.  It  had  resulted  in  a  progressive 
lightening  of  the  annual  charge  thit  was  to  be  borne  as  the . 
time  of  extinction  was  approached.   And  this  relief,  present 
and  prospective,  was  due,  as  Lord  Lingen  observed,  "  to  the 
"  foresight,  courage,  and  self-denial  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
"  of  Works  and  of  a  generation  of  ratepayers  who  supported 
"  them  in  taking  this  burden  on  their  shoulders."    If  they 
had  been  paying  more,  it  was  that  they  might  now  pay  less. 
But  under  the  new,  the  Harrisonian  system,  they  would 
discard  this  equitable  arrangement,  and  visit  posterity  with 
burdens  which  a  past  generation  had  spared  them  by 
bearing  themselves.    Such  is  Lord  Lingen's  contention ;, 
and  a  stronger  case  against  the  wanton  meddling  of  the , 
"  Progressive "  party  could  not  be  imagined.    They  have 
clone  many  foolish  things  in  their  time,  but  in  this  they  have 
exceeded  them  all.    It  is  much,  indeed,  that  they  should 
inspire  London  ratepayers  with  regrets  for  the  days  of  the 
old  Board.     Such  regrets,  under  the  salutary  influence 
of  lessons  of  this  kind,  must  surely  ripen  into  action 
when  the  ides  of  March  are  come,  and  the  "  clean  sweep  " 
Mr.  Reginald  Brett  longs  for  will  take  effect.    The  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Smith  in 
the  licensing  cases  of  A  kkersdyk  and  Femenia  is  another 
lesson  that  cannot  but  bear  fruit  at  the  coming  election,  how- 
ever ineffectual  it  may  prove  with  the  fanatics  concerned. 
Mr.  Macdougall  and  his  party  must  seek  new  fields  for 
the  exercise  of  their  sense  of  justice  in  the  short  time  that 
remains  to  them.    They  now  know,  on  the  highest  autho- 
rity, that  they  acted  illegally  in  attempting  to  double  the 
parts  of  accuser  and  judge,  and  henceforth  they  must  be 
content  to  hear  and  determine  applications  for  licences,  not 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  bigotry,  but  as  the  law 
directs. 


FRENCH  TEMPER. 

THE  tone,  the  incidents,  the  results  of  the  debate  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  last  Friday  and 
Saturday  show  that  there  is  an  end  to  the  comparative 
peace  and  good  temper  which  has  prevailed  since  the  last  gene- 
ral election.  The  old  rancour  of  Clericals  and  anti-Clericals, 
the  old  personalities,  the  old  immoral  alliance  of  Radicals 
and  Conservatives,  have  all  come  up  again.  A  large  majority 
of  the  Deputies  behaved  as  if  they  were  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  throw  over  uncongenial  restraints,  and  to 
once  more  turn  the  Chamber  into  a  bear-garden.  The 
result  of  it  all  was  a  majority  for  the  Government  on  a  vote 
of  confidence,  so  narrow  that  it  proves  M.  de  Freycinet's 
Cabinet  to  be  in  danger  of  defeat  from  day  to  day.  It  ia 
highly  probable  that  he  would  have  been  beaten,  if  a  group 
of  moderate  Republicans  had  not  been  induced  to  support 
him  by  a  conviction  that  the  foreign  relations  of  France 
would  suffer  by  another  example  of  Ministerial  in- 
stability. When  the  liability  of  French  Chambers  to  be 
carried  away  by  sudden  fits  of  rage  is  remembered,  it 
is  highly  doubtful  whether  this  rational  and  patriotic 
feeling  can  be  relied  on  to  save  M.  de  Freycinet's 
Cabinet.  It  is  certain  that  its  authority  has  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  proof  given  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Radicals  to  revert  to  their  old  practice  of  coalescing  with 
the  Conservatives  whenever  they  think  it  desirable  to 
punish  or  to  warn  a  Ministry  which  is  not  sufficiently  sub- 
servient to  please  them.  It  is  not  a  good  sign  that  the 
worst  of  the  uproar  on  the  first  night  of  the  discussion  was 
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caused  by  an  eminently  discreditable  exhibition  of  bad 
temper,  worse  taste,  and  crass  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
Piesiflent,  M.  Floquet.  This  politician,  who  first  made 
himself  notorious  by  shouting  "  Vive  la  Pologne ! "  to 
Alexander  II.,  thought  fit  to  identity  himself  still  more 
completely  with  M.  Cardinal  by  intervening  in  the  debate 
with  the  assertion  that  Pio  Nono  had  been  a  Freemason. 
This  foolishness  he  had  the  further  folly  to  justify  by  the 
authority  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Larousse.  Englishmen 
who  are  only  acquainted  with  Freemasonry  as  a  harmless 
friendlj  Society  have  often  a  diihculty  iu  understanding  the 
honor  it  inspires  among  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  some  cases  here  also.  They  can,  however,  easily 
understand  the  insolence  and  vulgarity  of  accusing  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  belonging  to  a  body  con- 
demned by  his  Church,  and  that  on  the  authority  of  a 
notorious  Radical  and  anti-Clerical  compilation.  With  the 
task  of  maintaining  order  in  the  Chamber  at  the  mercy  of 
such  taste  and  knowledge  as  this,  the  risk  of  other  and 
worse  explosions  of  uproar  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  discus-ion  was  ended  by  two  votes.    By  the  first  the 
Chamber  rejected  M.  Hubbard's  motion  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Concordat  by  321  votes  to  179.    This  would 
appear  to  be  a  decisive  defeat  for  the  anti-Clerical  party; 
but  in  this  case  the  mere  numbers  are  misleading.  The 
majority  was  composed  of  Conservatives  who  are  in  strict 
alliance  with  the  Church,  and  willing  to  advocate  its  most 
extreme  demands  as  the  price  of  its  support,  and  of 
Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Concordat 
either  because  it  would  revive  an  old  quarrel  in  the  most 
aggravated  form,  or  because  it  would  deprive  the  State  of 
its  best  means  of  controlling  the  Church.    There  is  no  real 
unity  between  such  allies,  whereas  the  179  members  of  the 
Opposition  are  a  compact  body  with  a  common  creed  and 
aim,  and  a  quite  unscrupulous  readiness  to  throw  their 
weight  on  either  side  in  order  to  secure  an  immediate  ad- 
vantage.   The  hollow  character  of  the  chance  majority  was 
shown  as  soon  as  the  Chamber  divided  on  the  vote  of  con- 
fidence moved  by  MM.  Rivet  and  Delpeuch,  which  was 
identical  with  that  moved  in  the  Senate  by  M.  Ranc. 
The  Radicals  at  once  coalesced  with  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  Ministry  only  escaped  defeat  by  a  majority  of 
twenty.    Here,  again,  the  minority  was  composed  of  parties 
with  very  different  aims.    The  Radicals  wished  to  upset 
the  Ministry  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  hostile,  and  the 
Conservatives  because  it  was  not  friendly  enough,  to  the 
Church.    What  is  clearly  proved  by  both  votes  is  that  the 
Ministry  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  support  of  the  Radicals, 
that  this  party  has  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  policy 
of  pacification  so  much  talked  of  after  the  general  election 
is  no  longer  so  popular  that  they  need  fear  to  resume  their 
old  course  of  anti-Clerical  activity,  and  that  they  have  a 
very  fair  chance  of  securing  the  help  of  the  Conservatives 
when  next  they  want  to  upset  the  Ministry.    In  other 
words,  France  has  swung  back  to  the  very  conditions  which 
produced  the  Ministerial  instability  and  subservience  to 
Radical  dictation  which  prevailed  till  General  Boulanger 
terrified  all  the  Republicans  into  temporary  unity  and 
moderation.    From  the  tone  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  it  is  clear 
that  he  looks  forward  to  a  succession  of  crises,  and  a  final 
rupture  of  Church  and  State.    All  the  signs  go  to  show 
that  his  forecast  is  justified.    From  the  very  conditions  of 
the  case  some  such  conflict  is  inevitable.  As  the  French  did 
not  declai  e,  when  the  declaration  was  perhaps  possible,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  France, 
as  they  never  freed  their  National  Church  from  dependence 
on  a  foreign  head,  conflicts  are  unavoidable  whenever  the 
National  Government  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  hostile  to 
that  chief.    In  the  present  dispute  the  immediate  cause  has 
been  the  Government's  resolution  to  discourage  and,  if  need 
be,  to  forbid  the  participation  of  the  Bishops  in  pilgrimages 
to  Rome,  by  which  the  relations  of  the  Republic  to  Italy 
may  be  disturbed.    This,  at  least,  was  the  pretext,  though 
the  real  motive  may  have  been  to  curry  Radical  favour  by 
snubbing  the  Bishops.    In  milder  forms  this  kind  of  dis- 
pute arose  under  the  old  French  Monarchy,  and  it  has  not 
been  unknown  in  such  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic  Govern- 
ments as  the  Spanish  and  the  Austrian.    It  is  particularly 
angry  in  France,  because  the  clergy  are  convinced,  and  not 
without  cause,  that  the  Republic  is  intrinsically  hostile  to 
the  Church.    They  are  irritated  and  afraid.    It  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  are  not  led  with  much  statesmanship,  and 
that  they  will  listen  too  much  to  advisers  who  will  be  less 
cool  and  patient  than  the  Pope  has  shown  himself.  The 
mmediate  course  of  the  conflict  will  depend  on  the  degree 


to  which  the  more  temperate  Republicans  allow  their  fear 
of  Clerical  aggression  to  prevail  over  their  fear  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church.  It'  the  first  previils,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  a  serious  effort  to  destroy  the  Concordat.  In  thatcase 
the  fight  will  be  round  the  question  whether  the  Church  is 
to  be  left  free  to  acquire  and  to  administer  property,  or  is 
to  be  subjected  to  a  severe  law  of  mortmain.  In  the 
absence  of  a  great  religious  revival,  of  which  there  are  no 
signs,  we  can  hardly  think  that  the  Church  will  find  sup- 
port enough  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  State,  or  even  to 
make  a  favourable  compromise. 

The  bad  temper,  and  the  ignoble  readiness  to  curry 
favour  with  the  strong,  which  are  visible  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Republican  Government  towards  the  Church,  are  even 
more  conspicuous  in  the  trumpery  display  of  official 
dignity  towards  Bulgaria.  A  French  journalist  has  been 
bundled  out  of  Sofia,  as  French  journalists  have  been 
sent  packing  from  Berlin  and  Rome.  Hereupon  the 
French  Government  breaks  off  relations  with  Prince 
Ferdinand's  Government,  and  recalls  its  Charge  d'Affaires, 
M.  Lanel.  It  is  not  even  denied,  as  far  as  we 
know,  that  M.  Chadourne  has  been  guilty  of  exactly 
the  same,  or  a  worse  form  of  the  conduct  which  lately 
earned  for  a  French  and  a  German  journalist  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Rome.  Neither  is  it  denied  that  the  Bulgarian 
Government  has  repeatedly  expostulated  with  the  French 
Charge  d'Affaires  on  M.  Chadourne's  conduct,  and  the 
protection  afforded  him.  The  journalist  made  it  his 
business  to  spread  reports  which  he  meant  should  be 
injurious  to  Bulgaria;  and,  as  the  agent  of  a  well-known 
telegraphic  agency,  he  had  opportunities  of  doiDg  his  hosts 
mischief  on  a  considerable  scale.  From  the  fact  that  he 
was  steadily  protected  by  M.  Lanel,  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment had  some  ground  to  believe  that  it  was  being  treated 
in  an  unfriendly  manner.  Having  failed  to  secure  satisfac- 
tion in  the  way  provided  by  the  Capitulations,  Bulgaria 
righted  itself  by  sending  M.  Chadourne  over  the  frontier. 
Hereupon  much  stamping  and  fury  on  the  part  of  the 
French  ;  much  tall  talk  about  the  Capitulations,  outrage  to 
Europe,  &c.  &c,  all  of  which  is,  in  point  of  accuracy  and 
manners,  on  a  level  with  M.  Floquet's  Cardinalism  in  the 
Chamber.  That  M.  Stambouloff  would  have  behaved 
even  more  sensibly  than  he  has  if  he  had  allowed 
the  French  scribbler  to  scribble,  with  an  occasional  kick 
administered  in  the  form  of  a  contradiction,  is  probable 
enough.  But  none  even  of  the  greatest  Continental 
Governments  are  able  to  repeat  and  to  act  upon  the  motto 
of  the  Keiths  : — They  say  ;  what  say  they  1  let  them  say. 
It  is  their  custom  to  make  short  work  of  foreigners  who 
say  offensive  things  when  they  can  get  at  them.  To  expect 
a  small  Power  in  a  particularly  difficult  position  to  set 
them  an  example  of  courage  is  unreasonable.  Perhaps  it 
is  also  unreasonable  to  expect  a  French  Republic,  which  is 
prepared  to  lick  Russia's  boots,  to  behave  with  good 
sense  and  good  temper.  It  certainly  has  not  done  so. 
Happily  nothing  much  can  come  of  it  all.  The  trifling 
business  which  France  has  at  Sofia  can  be  satisfactorily 
done  by  a  friendly  Greek  diplomatist ;  and  M.  Stambouloff, 
who  has  endured  worse  things,  will  endure  the  absence  of 
M.  Lanel. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FADDIST  STILL  LIVING. 

WE  have  no  desire  to  underrate  the  substantial  value  of 
the  victory  for  common  sense  and  economy  which 
was  won  at  the  election  of  the  new  School  Board  for  London, 
nor  do  we  wish  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  probability  of  its 
bearing  good  fruit  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational affairs  in  the  metropolis.  Londoners,  nevertheless, 
will  do  well  to  prepare  themselves  for  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  illustration  of  the  saying  that  plus  ca  change  plus 
c'est  la  meme  chose.  There  must  needs  be  faddists  nowa- 
days even  in  the  most  carefully  selected  public  body  ;  and 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  faddist  to  make  the  world  at  large 
more  extensively  conscious  of  his  presence  than  it  is  of  the 
very  different  men  by  whom  he  may  be  surrounded.  That  the 
Board  have  not  got  a  man  of  unimpeachable  discretion  in  the 
Rev.  B.  Meredyth  Kitson,  nor  one  who  has  correctly  con- 
ceived the  position  and  functions  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
is  clear  from  the  second  of  the  two  motions  which  he  brought 
forward  at  the  last  meeting.  This  was  to  recommend  that 
a  petition  should  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  such  a  readjustment  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing rating  as  may  "  secure  a  due  assessment  upon  ground 
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"  values,  and  a  fair  apportionment  of  the  rates  between  the 
"  owners  and  the  occupiers."  Mr.  Kitson's  motion  was 
put  aside  without  even  the  formality  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion, by  an  amendment  (which,  however,  ominously  enough, 
was  only  carried  by  21  votes  to  18)  in  favour  of  proceeding 
to  the  next  business ;  and  educational  matters  will  now, 
perhaps,  resume  their  share  of  Mr.  Kitson's  attention, 
until  he  has  had  time  to  frame  his  resolutions  in  favour  of 
the  eight-hours  clay,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  one  man  one  vote,  the  payment  of  members  of 
Parliament,  and  other  questions  of  equally  intimate  con- 
cern to  a  body  elected  to  superintend  the  instruction  of 
little  boys  and  girls. 

The  earlier  performance  of  the  same  member  at  the  same 
meeting  was  of  a  less  ludicrous  irrelevance,  but  was  as  little 
calculated  to  impress  one  with  a  belief  in  the  reverend 
gentleman's  practical  wisdom.  He  moved  in  this  instance 
the  adoption  of  a  memorial  to  the  Education  Department, 
asking  that  "  temperance  teaching  might  be  made  a  Code 
"  subject."  If  by  this  he  had  meant  that  the  Code  ought  to 
promote  the  rending  of  teetotal  tracts,  his  motion  would 
have  been  intelligible,  though  ridiculous ;  but  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  Meredyto  Kitson  did  not  mean.  He 
had  "  purposely  avoided  mentioning  teetotal  teaching 
"  in  his  motion,  as  he  did  not  want  a  boy  to  go  home 
"  and  tell  his  father  he  was  committing  a  deadly  sin 
"  because  he  drank  a  glass  of  beer."  So  far,  that  is 
"  bully  for  Mr.  Kitson,"  as  the  rude  American  would 
say.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  does  not  "  want  "  that ; 
but  if  be  does  not  we  are  greatly  puzzled  to  know  what 
his  eminently  respectable  want  may  be.  It  was  observed 
with  much  force  by  Mr.  White,  who  seconded  an  amend- 
ment for  the  "previous  question,"  that  "  temperance  was 
"  a  habit  of  mind  and  not  a  department  of  knowledge  " ; 
and  we  really  do  not  know  that  much  needs  to  be  added 
to  that  neat  and  epigrammatic  statement  of  the  case, 
unless  it  be  the  remark  of  another  member  that  tem- 
perance is  "  only  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues."  A  due  con- 
sideration of  this  fact  might  have  led  Mr.  Kitson  to  reflect 
that  he  was  outstepping  the  strict  functions  of  what  he 
would  perhaps  call  the  educationist,  who  is  primarily 
and  directly  concerned  with  branches  of  knowledge  and 
not  with  cardinal  virtues.  Seeing,  moreover,  that,  so  far  as 
the  indirect  inculcation  of  moral  habits  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  in  the  provisions  of  the  Code  already, 
in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Board  Schools,  the  superfluity  of  Mr.  Kitson's 
motion  becomes  all  the  more  manifest.  He  was  "  previous- 
"  questioned  "  by  the  very  considerable  majority  of  31  votes 
against  9,  even  a  "life- long  abstainer"  declaring  himself 
opposed  to  the  motion  ;  and  he  thereupon  passed  lightly, 
as  has  been  above  recorded,  from  cardinal  virtue  to  ground 
values.  In  time,  perhaps,  he  will  get  to  education  ;  but  his 
delay  in  doing  so  is  not  without  its  use  in  warning 
Londoners  that,  though  they  may  justly  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  result  of  the  last  election,  they  must  not 
expect  too  much  all  at  once  of  their  new  School  Board. 


THE  CANADA-NEWFOUNDLAND  QUAIIREL. 

WE  wonder  whether  the  next  Separatist  orator  who 
quotes  the  Constitutions  granted  to  the  colonies  as 
precedents  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  will  select  the  present 
quarrel  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland  to  illustrate  his 
argument.  It  would  be  honest  in  him  ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  he  will.  Whatever  he  does,  we  think  it  most  desirable 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  story.  Here  are  two  countries 
both  belonging  to  the  British  Empire.  Newfoundland  lies 
right  over  against  the  front  door  of  Canada.  Common 
sense  and  sentiment  should  alike  induce  them  to  preserve 
friendly  relations.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  one  has  pro- 
voked the  other  by  hostile  tariff  measures,  and  the  aggrieved 
party  has  retaliated,  and  is  about  to  hit  still  harder.  To  judge 
from  the  difference  which  Newfoundland  makes  between 
Canadians  and  Americans,  it  would  appear  that  British 
colonist  is  to  British  colonist  more  hateful  than  a  foreigner. 
We  hear  of  appeals  to  be  made  to  the  mother-country  to 
make  friends  between  "her  quarrelsome  children."  flow 
the  Home  Government  is  to  compel  them  to  come  in  volun- 
tarily and  make  it  up,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  show  a 
degree  of  moderation  and  good  sense  which  would  have 
avoided  the  quarrel  altogether,  nobody  has  explained. 
Still,  there  is  somebody  to  mediate,  and  peace  may  be  made. 


Will  some  kind  Separatist  explain  what  would  happen  if 
there  were  a  bond  between,  and  no  common  authority  over, 
the  two  1  Would  it  be  the  meek  decision  of  Canada  to  take 
it  lying  down,  or  the  conquest  of  Newfoundland ;  and,  if 
neither  of  these,  then  what  third  thing  would  happen? 

Having  given  the  application,  let  us  proceed  to  the  text. 
Unless  the  Newfoundlanders  can  put  a  very  different  face 
on  the  story,  they  would  appear  to  have  shown  towards 
Canada  exactly  that  unmanageable,  and  withal  rather 
pettifogging,  spirit  which  they  showed  to  the  mother- 
country  in  the  course  of  the  French  shore  dispute.  The 
Imperial  Government  was  induced  to  consent  to  the 
passage  of  the  Bait  Bill  by  a  promise  that  it  should  not  be 
used  against  Canada.  This  promise  was  given  by  Sir 
Robert  Thorburn.  Within  a  very  short  time  Sir  Robert's 
Government  was  upset,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William 
Whiteway,  whose  temper  and  reasonableness  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  we  had  some  opportunity  of  judging  when 
he  was  over  here  as  Commissioner  from  Newfoundland.  Sir 
William  Whiteway  decided  that  the  promise  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Thorburn  was  binding  only  on  his  own  Ministry; 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  value  of 
guarantees  for  the  conduct,  of  people  who  have  the  power 
to  break  their  word.  Technically,  Sir  William  White- 
way's  plea  is  strong.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  no  pro- 
mise made  by  any  politician  can  permanently  bind  his 
State  ;  but  that  is  only  the  general  reason  for  not  trusting 
to  verbal  guarantees,  of  which  the  conduct  of  the  Newfound- 
land Government  is  the  particular  illustration.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  technical  right,  Sir  William  Whiteway 
decided  to  put  Canadian  fishermen  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  French.  Canada  has  retoited  by  levying  the  duty, 
which  had  hitherto  been  levied  on  foreign  fish  only,  on 
Newfoundland  fish  also.  Out  of  this  has  arisen  a  war  of 
tariffs,  and  mutual  exclusions  of  the  kind  common  enough 
among  independent  nations.  There  may  be  some  doubt 
how  far  the  last  measures  taken  by  Newfoundland — the 
increase  of  the  duties  leviable  on  Canadian  proiuce — can  be 
justified  under  the  existing  legislation  of  the  colony.  But 
as  Newfoundland  can  only  be  prevented  from  interpreting 
its  own  laws  in  its  own  way,  or  from  amending  them  as  it 
thinks  fit,  by  the  application  of  some  external  force,  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  legal  point  will  be  of  much  avail  to 
Canada.  Neither  do  we  think  that  the  richer  colony  will 
gain  aught  by  reminding  the  poorer  that  it  has  treated  her 
fishermen  with  generosity  and  has  maintained  the  lights 
on  her  coast.  Newfoundland  shows  too  many  signs  of 
being  thoroughly  sore  and  ill  tempered  to  make  it  probable 
that  such  considerations  will  do  more  than  exasperate  her 
still  further.  She  is  very  likely  to  consider  it  an  offence 
that  she  is  reminded  of  the  good  turns  done  her,  and  to 
reply  that  Canada  has  simply  consulted  her  own  interests. 
The  parochial,  not  to  say  Irish,  vanity  and  punctiliousness 
which  Newfoundland  showed  towards  ourselves  in  the  dis- 
pute with  France  promtse  badly  enough  for  her  conduct  to 
Canada.  This  is  rather  shocking  language  to  use  to  a 
colony,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  ;  but  we  are  not 
so  sure  that  the  diet  of  flapdoodle  on  which  colonists  have 
been  too  much  fed  has  done  them  good.  Newfoundland 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  being  told  that,  if  she  is  too  poor 
to  maintain  the  lights  on  her  own  coasts,  and  too  weak  to 
stand  by  herself,  she  must  consult  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  which  has  saved  her  hitherto  from  retaliation. 
British  colonies,  like  other  entities  in  this  world,  must 
recognize  facts,  or  smart  for  it.  The  case  of  Newfoundland 
will  not  be  much  better  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Canada  has 
not  been  perfectly  wise  and  considerate.  After  all,  the 
earthenware  pot  is  the  earthenware  pot,  and  had  better  not 
provoke  the  iron  one.  But  the  case  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, which,  with  a  minimum  of  power  to  control  their 
motions,  has  to  keep  all  these  pots  from  spinning  viciously 
against  one  another,  will  be  the  worse  if  they  are  all  hope- 
lessly unreasonable. 


THE  HAZARDS  AT  TENNIS. 

"\T71IEN  Monsieur  le  Due  was  in  bad  spirits,  dissatisfied  with 
*  *  '  his  game  and  inclined  to  disgust,  the  domestic  paumier 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  had  a  last  remedy  of  magical  force.  He 
would  wait  upon  Monsieur,  and  announce  a  slight  alteration,  a 
slight  addition  to  the  Tennis  Court.  Monsieur,  the  excellent 
marker  would  observe,  had  lately  shown  great,  cleverness  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  tambour,  or  a  spot  somewhere  aloft  on 
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an  end  wall,  some  place  at  all  events  where  the  fine  players 
(so-called)  seldom  got ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  for  this  ex- 
cellent stroke  to  go  unrewarded  (as  commonly  it  did)  was  an 
affront  to  the  province  and — well,  would  Monsieur  step  into  the 
court  ?  Which  being  done,  Monsieur  le  Due  perceived  a  disc 
of  wood,  of  a  convenient  size,  supported  in  a  temporary  fashion 
in  the  region  of  his  last  erratic  shot.  And  this  disc  is  intended 
for  a  new  hazard,  and  when  the  Due  has  played  and  the 
observant  marker  has  noted  what  should  be  the  exact  position 
(and  it  is  possible  this  morning  the  Due  may  find  a  spot  not 
quite  that  of  yesterday),  the  disc  will  be  fixed  and  thence- 
forth remain  the  peculiar  property  of  the  court.  And  as 
Monsieur  le  Due  will  practise  upon  it  more  often  than  his 
friends  it  will  be  odd  if  he  do  not  hit  it  more  surely  than 
they.  And  he  may  perhaps  ordain  that  two  strokes  shall  re- 
ward a  hit ;  or  four  strokes  (a  really  splendid  device),  whereby 
the  game  is  decided  by  the  skilful  finder  of  the  hazard.  The 
effect  of  it  all  being  that  the  noble  owner's  prowess  in  his  own 
court  will  increase  amazingly,  and  therewith  will  his  heart  be 
cheered,  and  the  pnumier  will  see  his  occupation  no  longer  in 
danger.  But  these  delightful  times  are  no  more.  If  a  man  to- 
day— some  one  of  consequence,  one  of  our  conquerors  with  four- 
teen draper's  shops  all  in  a  row — were  to  attempt  to  introduce  a 
new  hazard  into  his  court  we  tremble  to  think  of  the  conse- 
quences. No  marker  would  listen  to  the  proposal  for  a  moment ; 
and  were  the  wretched  cock-shy  to  be  lifted  into  position  at  all, 
the  gardener  or  other  innocent  from  without  would  needs  be 
imported  for  the  purpose.  And  with  the  gardener  in  the  tennis 
court  how  shall  Art  abide  ?  As  well  shall  your  library  be  over- 
hauled by  a  parcel  of  grooms,  or  your  rose,!  garden  be  tended  by 
bricklayers. 

The  hazards,  or  winning  openings,  of  modern  tennis  courts  are 
three  in  number — the  Dedans,  the  G rille,  and  the  Winning-Gallery. 
To  strike  the  ball  into  any  one  of  these,  at  any  point  of  the  game, 
is  to  score  a  point.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  tennis  that 
the  virtues  of  these  hazards  are  so  finely  balanced  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  any  one  of  them  a  decided  preference.  The  Dedans 
is  much  the  biggest,  therefore,  surely  it  is  the  easiest  to  enter — 
the  safest  to  try  for  ?  Well,  scarcely.  Its  position  is  the  best 
for  defence,  and  a  miss  is  disastrous.  The  Grille  ?  The  Grille  is 
"very  small,  but  then  a  stroke  below  it  is  often  as  effective  as  a 
stroke  into  it,  and  should  you  shoot  too  high  and  land  upon  the 
penthouse,  your  adversary  will  not  have  a  balle  a  la  main  to  com- 
I  pare  with  the  usual  result  of  a  miss  above  the  Dedans.  Of  the 
Winning-Gallery  it  is  difficult  to  speak  shortly;  it  is  at  once  the 
most  difficult  and  most  delightful  of  hazards ;  but  while  it  is 
easily  missed,  a  stroke  too  low  or  too  near  the  Grille-wall  is  not 
to  be  despised ;  though  the  miss  upon  the  penthouse  is  about  as 
serious  as  it  can  be. 

Now  tennis  balls  are  capricious  things,  as  full  of  "ways"  as 
any  woman,  and  they  will  enter  openings  by  erratic  means,  sur- 
prising, delighting,  and  making  desperate  all  concerned.  The 
entry  by  the  common  hop  is  bad  enough,  yet  this  is  a  queen 
among  flukes,  knowing  indeed,  at  times,  a  tincture  of  art.  And 
of  these  crooked  methods  we  do  not  purpose  to  treat,  but  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  straight  and  the  boasted  force.  Of  these  the 
former  is  the  one  making  for  simplicity,  it  being  the  direct  drive 
of  a  ball  from  the  racket  to  the  opening.  For  this  to  be  done  with 
proper  effect,  the  head  of  the  racket  must  be  dropped,  and  the  face 
thereof  brought  full  against  the  ball.  Speed  is  the  first  object, 
and  if  this  cannot  be  imparted  your  force  will  diminish  to  a  lob, 
and  as  a  lob  be  treated.  But  in  its  relation  to  the  Dedans  the 
straight  force  is  not  artistic.  There  is  something  of  the  ring  of 
:  battle  about  it,  no  doubt ;  it  leads  to  excitement  and  quick  move- 
ment, but  the  din  and  fury  suggest  rather  the  encounter  of  axa 
and  club  than  the  meeting  of  sword  and  lance.  And  the  stroke 
must  be  delivered  with  great  address  to  break  the  guard  of  a 
good  player.  The  bad  player  is  troubled  sometimes,  in  that  he 
can  neither  parry  the  ball  nor  get  out  of  the  way,  and  is  com- 
pelled, if  he  will  save  his  skin,  to  intercept  the  ball  with  his  bat, 
although  he  can  make  no  defence  proper.  But  this  pass  should 
not  often  befall  him,  unless,  indeed,  he  will  play  with  antagonists 
considerably  better  than  himself,  in  which  case,  however  careful 
they  may  be  not  to  hit  him  (and  care  will  be  essential),  he  will  be 
sure  to  "  run  into  it "  sometimes.  But  the  great  danger  of  the 
straight  force  is  that  besetting  the  miss.  You  may  strike  the 
Dedans-wall  either  on  one  side  of  the  hazard  or  beneath  it,  and 
seeing  that  your  stroke  is  uncut  and  very  hard,  it  is  clear 
a  monstrous  chase  will  result.  Or  you  may  touch  the  ban- 
deau and  shoot  out  of  court ;  or  if  not  out  of  court,  yet  to 
that  region  whence  the  ball  descends  with  deadly  opportu- 
nity to  your  opponent.  There  is  the  chance  that,  in  fall- 
;  ing  from  the  penthouse,  the  ball  may  screw  back,  and  prove 
impossible  to  return,  thus  most  scandalously  giving  you  an  un- 
1  earned  and  undeserved  half-yard  chase.  But  the  chance  is  not 
•  worth  much.    What  you  must  look  for  is  a  crushing  return,  and 


this  likely  enough  will  come — low  upon  the  tambour,  into  or 
under  the  Grille — and  you  be  snufied  out  ere  you  realize  it.  The 
straight  force  to  the  Grille  is  complicated  for  many  strokes  by  the 
tambour.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  judge  its  possible  influence  on 
the  flight  of  a  ball  travelling  parallel  to  the  main  wall  and  distant 
from  it  but  some  twelve  inches.  If  the  ball  just  strike  the 
tambour,  the  defender  of  the  Grille  must  be  ready  for  a  stroke 
over  by  the  galleries ;  if  it  miss,  he  must  be  ready  to  guard  the 
Grille  or  make  a  return  from  the  Grille-wall — an  amount  of  pre- 
paredness to  be  found  only  in  the  highest  class  of  player.  To 
parry  a  hard  force  for  the  Dedans  and  return  to  the  Grille  is  one 
of  the  brilliant  strokes  of  tennis ;  it  may  be  credited  to  Saunders 
(among  a  dozen  brilliancies)  in  the  Dublin  match.  But  it  is  to 
the  "  boast "  that  the  good  player  looks  for  an  effective  attack 
upon  the  Dedans.  This  was  George  Lambert's  great  stroke 
(as,  says  the  poet,  "  When  Lambert  boasts  the  superhuman 
force "),  and  Latham  to-day  makes  it  back-handed  with  great 
weight  and  accuracy.  To  stop  a  boasted  force  is  a  matter  of 
exceeding  difficulty,  and  this  done  a  good  return  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable. The  risks,  too,  are  not  so  heavy  as  in  the  case  of  the 
straight  force.  You  may,  of  course,  land  upon  the  penthouse 
and  so  give  an  pasy  return,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  fly  out  of 
court.  You  may  strike  the  Dedans-wall,  and  the  chase  you  are 
liable  to  make  then,  though  bad,  will  not  be  as  the  horrible  pro- 
duct of  the  straight  force.  At  the  same  time  you  cannot  well 
hope  to  score  by  "  winging  "  your  opponent,  which  is  a  drawback 
in  the  eyes  of  them  that  drive  furiously. 

We  have  kept  the  Winning-Gallery  to  the  last,  for  it  is,  we 
think,  the  hazard  most  hazardous  of  all,  and  deserving  a  final 
paragraph.  To  make  a  Winning-Gallery  is  the  dream  of  the 
beginner,  and  having  made  one  he  must  go  on  and  make  another. 
One  prime  reason  of  its  charm  lies,  no  doubt,  in  its  difficulty  ;  for 
that  it  is  the  most  difficult  hazard  to  enter  will  hardly  be  denied. 
But  its  chief  charm  is,  we  think,  that  it  lies  out  of  the  beaten 
course  of  balls  and  the  player  must  go  out  of  his  way  to 
make  it ;  he  must  use  his  head,  and  must  combine  good  aim 
with  good  judgment.  You  may  see  many  balls  find  their  way 
into  Dedans  and  Grille  helped  as  well  almost  by  luck  as  good 
management ;  but  the  Winning-Gallery  is  not  often  won  like 
that.  It  must  be  attacked  with  intent ;  and  this  will  not 
avail  if  the  right  occasion  be  not  seized.  The  most  beautiful 
way  of  making  it  is  by  the  straight  force  from  the  volley. 
Now  the  opportunity  for  this  does  not  occur  very  often,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  when  it  does  both  judgment  and  aim  are  required 
to  bring  it  off  successfully.  The  stroke  is  a  favourite  of  Fennell's, 
and  he  does  it  with  extreme  accuracy  and  perfection  of  style.  In 
his  tie  with  Latham  in  the  final  of  the  Manchester  Handicap  in 
October,  he  made  the  hazard  by  straight  forcing  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  times.  The  boast  off  the  main  wall  is  another  of  the  very 
brilliant  strokes,  and  it  is  but  rarely  to  be  seen.  The  ball  will 
sometimes  hop  in,  after  a  boast,  even  off  the  tambour ;  but  this, 
of  course,  is  nothing  to  excite  applause ;  to  go  in  straight  from 
the  main  wall  is  another  matter.  To  make  the  stroke  with  suffi- 
cient force,  and  so  clean  that  the  ball  shall  come  well  off  the  main 
wall,  and  not  hug  it  nop  curl  away,  requires  great  skill  and 
strength.  But  difficult  and  brilliant  as  it  is,  we  cannot  give  it 
the  palm  before  the  beautiful  direct  volley ;  for  this  is  not  far 
from  being  the  prettiest  stroke  in  tennis. 


PLAY-MAKING. 

THERE  is  far  too  much  anxiety  in  the  present  day  to  get 
behind  the  scenes  and  find  out  how  things  are  done,  and  those 
who,  one  would  think,  should  throw  cold  water  on  this  undue 
inquisitiveness  appear  to  be  anxious  to  encourage  it.  In  healthier 
days  than  the  present  the  dramatist  wrote  his  plays  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  their  natural  test — the  opinion  of  an  audience. 
If  the  audience  liked  the  work,  all  was  well ;  if  failure  was  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  the  playwright  accepted  his  rebuff,  and 
either  tried  again  or  devoted  his  time  and  such  talent  as  he 
possessed  to  other  work.  In  these  days,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  no  wholesome  reticence.  If  a  certain  class  of  man  writes  a 
play,  he  feels  bound  to  explain  to  the  world  how  the  first  germ 
of  it  came  to  his  mind  and  the  method  on  which  he  subsequently 
proceeded;  and,  sitting  behind  the  footlights  after  the  production, 
he  criticizes  those  whom  the  playwrights  of  a  former  day  used  to 
call  their  kind  friends  in  front,  instead  of  letting  the  kind  friends 
in  front  criticize  him.  The  consequence  is  sorely  and  sadly  to 
destroy  illusion  and  lamentably  to  cheapen  and  vulgarize  art. 
There  is  much  in  common  between  the  playwright  and  the 
conjurer,  and  the  conjurer  should  never  explain  how  it  is 
done.  The  dramatist  is,  no  doubt,  only  following  an  evil  ex- 
ample from  quarters  in  which  fashions  are  set.  An  ex-Premier 
cannot  go  on  a  railway  journey  without  leaning  out  of  the 
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carriage-window,  and  delaying  the  whole  system  of  traffic  while 
he  makes  a  speech.  All  sorts  of  little  people  whose  vanity  is  greater 
than  their  self-respect  publish  their  reminiscences,  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  which  is  that  many  of  those  whose  autobiographies 
would  really  interest  and  enlighten  readers  decline  to  follow  a 
far  too  prevalent  fashion  ;  the  private  life  of  every  public  or  semi- 
public  personage  is  dragged  to  the  front  and  discussed ;  and  the 
playwright,  not  content  with  the  excellent  and  natural  chances 
afforded  him  by  the  stage  of  making  his  views  known,  must  seek 
further  opportunities  of  ascending  the  platform,  entice  inter- 
viewers to  hunt  him  up  in  out-of-the-way  places,  discourse  about 
his  doino-s  in  the  reviews  and  magazines,  and  exhaust  a  vast  deal 
of  ingenuity,  which  might  be  very  much  better  employed,  in 
keeping  his  name  before  the  public  by  what  may  be  called  ex- 
traneous devices.  Can  anybody  imagine  Sheridan  holding  forth 
to  a  cheap  audience  on  the  subject  of  comedy  construction,  and 
explaining  how  he  came  to  write  The  School  for  Scandal  ?  Very 
much  lesser  men  than  he,  indeed,  know  something  of  the  value 
of  reticence  ;  but  the  representative  of  the  new  school  of  play- 
wright will  still  be  talking  and  trying  to  persuade  every  one  who 
will  listen  to  him  that  he  is  a  far  cleverer  fellow  than  could  be 
suspected  by  persons  who  only  saw  his  plays. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  quite  the  French  falconer  of 
modern  playwrights,  and  flies  at  anything  he  sees  if  "  fame 
may  thereby  be  secured.  One  would  not  have  looked  for  a  dis- 
quisition on  play-making  from  the  direction  of  Commercial  Street, 
Whitechapel,  E.;  but  there  Mr.  Jones  saw  the  opportunity, 
and  thither  he  flew,  to  hold  forth  on  the  subject  of  his  profession, 
and  to  promulgate  doctrines  which  strike  us  as  being,  in  several 
respects,  open  to  adverse  comment  and  criticism.  We  shall 
certainly  not  be  accused  of  too  lightly  regarding  literature  from 
any  reasonable  standpoint;  but  a  parlous  deal  of  nonsense  is 
taiked  about  literature  in  connexion  with  contemporary  plays. 
To  a  considerable  extent  Sheridan  is  responsible  for  this,  as 
thus  he  made  the  characters  of  his  best-known  comedy  fre- 
quenters of  an  artificial  society  in  which  repartee  and  epigram 
were  the  vogue,  and  false  sentiment,  expressed  in  inflated  terms, 
rhetorical  and  antithetical,  was  a  familiar  style  of  diction.  Most 
of  the  characters  say  admirably  pointed  and  witty  things ; 
and  so  The  School  for  Scandal  is — and  of  course  most  properly — 
accepted  as  a  literary  production.  But,  in  truth,  the  dialogue 
allotted  to  Moses,  who  constantly  says,  "  I'll  take  my  oath  of 
that !  "  and,  for  the  rest,  is  chiefly  occupied  in  explaining  the 
tricks  of  usury,  is  quite  as  literary  as  the  satire  of  Lady  Teazle 
and  her  intimates.  So,  too,  in  Goldsmith.  Tony  Lumpkin's 
dialogue  is  quite  as  good  literature  as  the  studied  periods  of 
Hastings  and  Miss  Neville.  "  0  damn  anything  that's  low ;  I 
cannot  bear  it,"  says  the  Third  Fellow  at  the  "  Three  Pigeons." 
He  it  is  who  protests  that,  "  though  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a 
bear,  a  man  may  be  a  gentleman  for  all  that.  May  this  be  my 
poison  if  my  bear  ever  dances  but  to  the  very  genteelest  of  tunes  ; 
'Water  Parted'  or  the  Minuet  in  Ariadne  "!  Literature  this, 
because  it  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  conversation  of  such  a 
man  as  this  innominate  Third  Fellow  would  be.  So,  too,  in  a 
score  of  places  in  Shakspeare  we  may  find  coarse  and  clumsy 
repartee,  the  expression  of  abject  ignorance;  but  it  is  literature. 
An  abstract  philosophical  proposition,  a  theory  of  life,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  or  any  one  of  the  eternal 
subjects  on  which  poets  have  been  eloquent  in  all  ages,  may  be 
magnificently  expressed,  and  yet  not  pass  muster  as  good  dramatic 
literature  unless  it  fulfils  two  indispensable  requirements — suit- 
ability to  the  character  and  to  the  "  situation  "  ;  while  Launce's 
description  of  the  iniquities  of  his  dog  Crab  is  again  literature 
of  the  best. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Jones,  in  considering  the  three  leading 
aspects  from  which  a  play  may  be  regarded,  sets  it  down  "  first 
as  a  piece  of  writing  and  a  piece  of  literature,"  we  want  a  more 
concise  view  of  what  he  supposes  to  be  literature.  His  second 
aspect  in  which  he  considers  a  play  is  "  as  a  representation  of  life, 
a  picture  of  living  men  and  women,"  and  he  goes  on  to  the 
thirdly,  "  as  a  story,  a  series  of  situations."  This  demand  for  a 
story  Mr.  Jones  derides  as  childish,  and  though  he  condescend- 
ingly let  it  be  known  that  he  "  does  not  wish  to  decry  or  belittle 
the  very  delightful  art  of  telling  a  story  without  any  reference  to 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it  "—which  is  so  kind  of  Mr.  Jones, 
seeing  that  such  stories  were  told  and  retold,  to  the  delight  of 
hearers,  for  centuries  before  the  Christian  era — he  is  evidently 
very  sorry  for  those  who  think  a  story  of  primary  importance. 
Our  contention  is  that  you  cannot — even  if  you  chance  to  be 
Mr.  Jones — pull  a  play  to  pieces  and  regard  it  from  a  series  of 
"  aspects."  A  good  play  fulfils  certain  requirements,  and  if 
a  play  does  not  fulfil  them  it  is  not  good.  The  child  is  father 
to  the  man,  and  that  child's  son  wants  his  story ;  but  it 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  well-defined  and  well- 
contrasted  characters,  or  it  is  not  a  good  story  for  dramatic 
purposes ;  and  the  characters  must  talk  in  literary  style — that 


is  to  say,  appropriately-  -or  the  dialogue  will  be  bad,  and  so 
one  of  the  requisites  will  be  wanting.  With  reference  to  con-' 
struction  Mr.  Jones  had  something  to  say,  his  assertion  being 
that  "  the  moment  the  construction  of  a  play  became  so  in- 
genious as  to  be  noticeable,  at  that  moment  it  passed  the  limits 
and  convicted  the  playwright  of  an  attempt  not  to  paint  human 
nature,  but  to  show  his  own  cleverness."  But  here  we  think  Mr. 
Jones  misses  the  mark  ;  for,  if  the  construction  of  a  play  becomes 
noticeable  and  distracts  or  attracts  attention,  its  ingenuity  is  at 
fault — it  is,  in  fact,  not  ingenious.  Mr.  Jones  wondered  at  the 
fact  that  it  was  found  possible  by  some  "  to  accept  with  perfect 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  a  dramatic  story  in  which  the  cha- 
racter-drawing was  entirely  subjugated  and  subordinated  to  the 
story  and  the  incidents" ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  this  is  possible. 
To  say  that  one  is  interested  in  a  story  implies  that  one  is  inte- 
rested in  the  characters  by  whom  the  story  is  carried  on.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  interested  in  an  abstraction.  Were  it  other- 
wise, a  stout  lady  of  fifty  might  appear  to  represent  the  heroine; 
her  wrongs  would  be  as  deep  as  those  of  a  slim  young  lady  of 
less  than  half  her  age,  but  it'is  to  be  feared  that  she  would  evoke 
less  sympathy. 

In  his  condemnation  of  the  logical,  Mr.  Jones  leans  to  the 
naturalistic  playwright,  whose  work,  from  any  truly  dramatic 
standpoint,  is  naught.  Mr.  Jones  has  "  heard  a  good  deal  about 
'logical'  construction,  'logical'  development,  'logical'  denoue- 
ment, but  that  was  quite  out  of  place.  There  was  nothing  logieal 
about  human  nature."  Putting  aside  inquiries  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  construction  and  the  development  of  a  play,  it  must 
be  asserted  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  logical  about  human 
nature,  and  if  there  were  not,  it  would  probably  have  to  be  im- 
ported for  dramatic  purposes.  No  one  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be, 
persuaded  by  argument  to  like  a  play  that  did  not  appeal  to 
him — that  he  did  not  feel  to  be  sympathetic.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  in  saying  this  we  are  working  back  to  that  demand 
for  a  story  which  Mr.  Jones  condemns  as  childish.  But  what 
is  drama  ?  Is  it  not  "  make-believe,"  illusion  ?  Weak  as  Mr. 
Jones  may  think  us,  we  want  our  stories ;  most  assuredly  he 
cannot  point  to  any  play,  in  any  country,  that  has  succeeded  ex- 
cept by  reason  of  its  story,  and  until  one  or  two  can  be  brought 
forward  to  support  an  argument,  we  shall  continue  to  doubt 
whether  any  dramatic  work  denuded  of  what  we  hold  to  be  its 
primary  essential  ever  will  so  succeed.  "  Plot,  story,  and  con- 
struction should  be  inferior  to  the  truthful  exhibition  of  life  and 
character,"  Mr.  Jones  says,  and  if  it  were  not  rude  we  should  say- 
"  Nonsense."  The  student  of  life  and  character  has  merely  to* 
lean  against  the  nearest  lamp-post.  Nothing  can  be  more  truth- 
ful than  the  exhibitions  of  life  and  character  that  he  will  then 
see.  He  may  pick  his  locality,  moreover,  and  have  his  studies  of 
life  mild,  strong,  or  medium.  He  may  see  Eccles  staggering  out 
of  a  public-house,  Esther  and  Polly  tripping  home  from  rehearsal, 
Hawtree  and  George  D'Alroy  driving  over  Westminster  Bridge 
in  a  hansom  cab;  he  may  see  Benjamin  Goldfinch  and'  his 
brother  turning  into  a  restaurant ;  a  hundred  types  are  before  him  ; 
but  no  interest  attaches  to  them  unless  they  are  personages  in  a 
story.  Story  is,  in  fact,  indispensable,  and  there  will  have  to' 
be  a  vast  change  in  the  human  mind  before  story  can  be 
dispensed  with  and  disregarded.  Human  nature  is  now  iden- 
tical with  what  it  was  three  centuries  ago,  and  there  seems, 
no  cogent  reason  why  it  should  suddenly  and  entirely  alter: 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1891.  It  may  be  childish — indeed, 
Mr.  Jones  says  it  is — but  there  is  no  immediate  cause  to  doubt 
that,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  exhibition  of  certain  occur- 
rences on  the  stage  will  give  pleasure  and  awaken  interest  in 
proportion  to  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances— the  discomfiture  of  selfishness  and  trickery,  the 
exposure  of  false  pretence,  the  rewarding  of  patience  and  gene- 
rosity. Mr.  Jones  is  a  little  severe  on  several  of  his  brother 
dramatists  whom  the  world — the  ignorant  world,  from  Mr. 
Jones's  point  of  view — agrees  in  esteeming.  There  is  M. 
Sardou,  for  instance,  whose  methods  he  condemns  ;  and  he  does 
not  approve  of  Scribe.  If  Mr.  Jones  would  only  condescend 
to  write  a  play  half  as  good  as  Adriemie  Lecouvreur,  or  the 
Bataille  de  Dames,  in  both  of  which  Scribe  had  a  hand  about  the 
time  Mr.  Jones  was  born,  or  as  Les  Pattes  de  Mouehe,  which 
M.  Sardou  produced  a  few  years  later,  his  criticisms  on  dramatic 
composition  would  be  accepted  with  a  great  deal  more  respect 
than  anyone  can  now  give  to  them. 


HOXITON  LACE  AND  THE  TECHNICAL  GRANT. 

SOME  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the  deplorable  condition 
into  which  the  lace-making  industry  in  Devonshire  was 
likely  to  fall  unless  vigorous  steps  were  taken  to  revive  it.  The 
recent  grant  in  aid  of  Technical  Education  shows  that  now  the 
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time  has  arrived  for  a  definite  scheme  to  be  started  and  to  place 
the  manufacture  on  a  firm  basis,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  foreign  and  other  competition.  In  Germany  and 
Bohemia  there  are  grants  in  aid  of  technical  schools  for  teaching 
lace-making,  and  in  France  artistic  and  intelligent  men  guide 
and  direct  tbe  industry.  Even  in  the  British  dominions,  although 
now  the  production  of  Irish  lace  is  left  to  private  enterprise, 
when  its  revival  was  first  taken  in  hand,  a  few  years  ago,  Govern- 
ment sanctioned  a  special  grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  order  to  start  lectures 
and  classes  in  convents  and  schools  upon  the  treatment  and  com- 
position of  lace  patterns.  This  grant  has  come  to  an  end,  but 
classes  are  still  held  in  the  convent  schools  to  teach  drawing  and 
ornamental  design.  The  success  of  these  efforts  is  shown  by  the 
steady  market  there  now  is  for  Irish  lace,  more  especially  in 
America.  Meanwhile,  the  equally  deserving  Honiton  lace 
industry  has  been  left  to  struggle  on  as  best  it  could,  the  un- 
educated peasant  workers  being  without  guide  as  to  good  taste  or 
the  fashions  of  the  day,  and  naturally  pricking  off  their  patterns 
from  the  sources  nearest  at  hand,  often  of  a  most  debased  and  in- 
artistic design.  We  have  before  mentioned  an  idea  of  giving 
lace-making  or  any  other  local  industry  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
under  the  Education  Act,  and  this  suggestion  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that,  even  with  the  start  that  the  manufacture  of  Irish  lace 
has  made,  there  are  thoughts  in  Ireland  of  applying  to  Govern- 
ment for  some  arrangement  of  the  kind.  It  would  be  an  immense 
help,  especially  to  lace-making,  where,  as  in  pianoforte  or  violin 
playing,  supple  fingers  have  to  be  acquired  early  in  youth.  In 
schools,  the  hours  allotted  to  needlework  are  so  ample  that  almost 
too  elaborate  a  standard  has  been  reached  for  common  use 
amongst  the  poor.  Might  not  a  little  of  this  time  be  devoted  to 
a  local  industry,  with  still  a  sufficient  proficiency  in  practical 
plain  work  ?  Then,  again,  free-hand  drawing  has  recently  been 
made  a  grant-earning  part  of  the  School  Code — might  not  this  also 
be  utilized  for  the  design  of  patterns  in  districts  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  them  ? 

Of  course,  in  Ireland  their  Local  Government  Act  is  still  in 
embryo,  and  no  Technical  Education  Grant  through  a  County 
Council  is  available  ;  but  here  in  England,  where  these  Councils 
are  in  thorough  working  order,  and  large  sums  are  at  their  dis- 
posal for  Technical  Education,  a  grant  ought  to  be  made  to  this 
most  deserving  and  artistic  (as  it  should  be)  local  industry. 
It  is  a  question  whether  this  grant  would  be  best  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  starting  a  school  of  instruction  in  the  manual 
part  of  lace-making  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  South  Kensington,  which  would  no  doubt  readily 
furnish  artistic  designs,  or  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  start  schools  for  drawing  and  lace-designing.  This  must 
be  left  to  the  knowledge  of  local  needs  which  the  County 
Council  ought  to  possess.  We  must,  however,  express  our 
surprise  that-,  -while  making  large  grants  for  lectures  and 
instruction  in  cookery,  veterinary  science,  &c.  (of  which  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  utility),  yet  the  Devonshire 
County  Council  has  up  to  the  present  entirely  neglected  a  local 
industry  like  that  of  Honiton  lace.  In  1887  Mr.  Alan  Cole, 
Commissioner  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  made  a 
valuable  report  on  the  then  condition  of  the  Honiton  lace  in- 
dustry, and  in  the  month  of  March,  1888,  this  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  return  to  an  address  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but, 
beyond  private  munificence,  no  further  action  has  been  taken  in 
this  matter.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Cole  is  engaged  upon  an 
inquiry  and  inspection  of  lace-making  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton, Buckingham,  and  Berks,  with  the  view  of  issuing  a 
report  upon  them  similar  to  the  one  about  Honiton  lace,  and 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  getting  a  grant  from  the  money  at 
the  disposal  of  the  County  Councils  of  those  counties  for  Technical 
Education.  All  this  consensus  of  opinion  is  likely,  we  hope,  to 
lead  to  good  results  so  far  as  the  County  Councils  are  concerned ; 
but  we  consider  that  their  efforts  would  be  greatly  assisted,  as  we 
have  before  said,  by  an  early  practice  of  the  art  at  preliminary 
schools.  In  the  country  especially,  the  present  educational  code 
has  a  great  tendency  to  force  the  pupils  through  their  standards 
as  fast  as  possible,  almost  amounting  to  a  system  of  cramming,  so 
that  they  should  leave  school  at  the  earliest  age  allowable.  This 
enables  them  to  help  the  bread-winners  by  looking  after  the 
babies  at  home  or  going  out  to  farm-service,  the  only  domestic 
service  available  at  such  an  early  age.  We  believe  that,  if  some 
remunerative  industry  like  this  lace-making'  were  taught,  it 
would  induce  the  parents  to  leave  their  children  rather  longer 
at  school,  with  the  knowledge  that  when  they  returned  home  at 
all  events,  if  not  before,  it  would  give  them  lucrative  employ- 
ment during  the  spare  moments  of  household  work  ;  while  those 
who  showed  a  de  ided  taste  for  the  art  would  be  led  to  join  the 
proposed  technical  schools  and  learn  lace-making  as  their  pro- 
fession. It  is  very  difficult  exactly  to  trace  which  is  cause  and 
which  is  effect.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  Honiton 


lace  is  much  less  than  it  used  to  be  ;  but  we  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  argue  from  this  that  a  greater  supply  of  superior 
quality  would  not  again  increase  the  demand.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  always  a  great  demand  both 
for  cheap  and  expensive  lace — in  fact,  it  may  be  classed  quite  as 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  arts  of  dressing  and  decoration. 
Hand-made  cheap  lace  can  never  compete  with  machine-made ; 
the  price  would  mean  starvation  ;  but  lace  of  a  superior  fabric  and 
design  will  always  meet  with  patronage.  We  must  also  warn 
the  middleman  not  to  raise  his  profits  so  high  as  to  drive  the 
trade  from  the  country,  for  it  is  already  heavily  handicapped  by 
the  foreign  State-aided  laces.  There  are  still  living  many  workers 
who  are  capable  of  doing  the  most  beautiful  stitches,  equal  to 
Brussels,  Old  Flemish,  or  other  Points,  but  who  are  not  capable  of 
initiating  patterns  for  themselves.  In  an  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Cole,  in  The  Magazine  of  Art  for  November,  there  are  some  illus- 
trations of  beautiful  lace  executed  in  the  Honiton  district ;  but 
hardly  one  of  these  patterns  is  original,  the  design  in  nearly  all 
the  cases  being  copied  from  old  foreign  lace,  or  drawings  by  the 
nuns  in  convents  in  Ireland,  or  the  Crawford  Municipal  School 
of  Art  at  Cork.  This  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  new 
scheme  that  may  be  formulated  ;  the  younger  generation  of 
workers  must  not  only  be  taught  the  manual  part  of  the  industry, 
but  also  the  art  of  design.  However  good  imitations  may  be, 
no  artistic  industry  can  flourish  without  showing  inventive 
power ;  moreover,  modern  lace,  like  every  other  article  of  costume, 
must  show  elasticity,  and  march  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
tastes  and  fashions  of  the  day.  This  is  not  perhaps  the  highest 
ideal ;  but  it  is  practical,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  a 
constant  demand. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

THE  growth  of  great  cities  and  the  ceaseless  turmoil  of  busi- 
ness makes  the  inevitable  traffic  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
We  are  inclined  to  look  back  with  envy  on  the  comparative  quiet 
of  former  centuries,  when,  though  the  thoroughfares  were  narrow 
and  the  roadways  rugged,  there  were  neither  cabs  nor  omnibuses, 
aud  few  coaches,  and  when  even  carts  or  waggons  were  scarce. 
The  amphibious  Venetians,  with  their  exceptional  advantages, 
must  have  lived  in  almost  idyllic  peace.  There  were  no  perilous 
crossings  in  overcrowded  streets  ;  there  was  no  shouting  by 
clamorous  omnibus-cads,  no  swearing  at  large  by  excited  and 
jealous  cabdrivers.  The  only  disturbing  sound  was  the  sonorous 
warning  cry  of  the  deep-chested  gondoliers  as  they  shaved  the 
corners  with  the  dexterity  of  a  lifelong  practice.  The  traffic, 
such  as  it  was,  regulated  itself ;  for  classes  were  sharply  defined 
and  divided,  under  the  rule  of  an  aristocratic  oligarchy, 
in  the  city  that  had  literally  been  planted  on  the  lagoons. 
The  poor  people — the  butchers'  boys,  the  fishmongers'  men, 
and  all  the  rest — were  confined  to  the  narrow  back  streets, 
smelling  strongly  of  salt  fish  or  of  rotten  water  melons  according 
to  the  season  ;  and  the  patricians  need  keep  up  no  stablefuls  of 
horses,  eating  their  heads  off  and  ailing  from  incessant  surfeits. 
The  family  carriages  were  moored  off  the  grand  entry  of  the 
mansion  ;  the  coachmen  lay  dreaming  away  existence  on  the 
stairs,  that  were  cushioned  and  tapestried  with  "  the  clinging  salt 
sea  weed  "  of  Childe  Harold,  and  the  master  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  could  throw  up  a  window  and  call  them.  No  doubt, 
there  are  drawbacks  to  that  watery  way  of  living ;  the  wine- 
cellars  miglit  be  more  or  less  of  aquaria,  and  we  have  understood 
that  the  modern  merchant  princes  of  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam  must  guard  themselves  against  low  fevers  and  agues  by 
the  use  or  abuse  of  strong  spirits  and  tobacco. 

But  no  lot  in  life  can  be  absolutely  happy,  and  it  is  an  evil 
wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  If  stagnant  canals  are  good 
friends  to  the  doctors,  the  London  drivers  are  the  most 
generous  patrons  of  the  surgeons,  and  indirectly  they  stimulate 
the  charity  of  the  benevolent  by  filling  the  accident  wards 
of  the  hospitals.  The  hansom,  which  seems  to  be  steadily 
running  the  four-wheeler  off  the  stands,  may  be  a  handy  enough 
conveyance,  but  it  is  a  specially  dangerous  one.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  chance  of  disproving  its  name  of  "  patent-safety,"  when 
the  fare  is  shot  out  headlong  over  the  fallen  horse,  with  the 
heavy  portmanteaux,  which  are  balanced  upon  the  roof,  on  the 
top  of  him,  and  with  the  certainty,  if  the  glasses  happen  to 
be  down,  of  having  his  classical  beauty  irretrievably  injured. 
But  the  hansom  driver  is  almost  always  in  extremes.  He  is 
either  crawling  or  driving  furiously  like  Jehu.  You  come 
to  a  crossing,  and  wait  with  more  or  less  patience,  while 
empty  cab  after  empty  cab  drivels  by  in  funeral  procession, 
lilling  up  the  intervals  between  the  private  carriages  and 
lumbering  omnibuses.  At  last  the  experienced  pedestrian  fancies 
he  sees  his  chance,  and  slips  through  the  flooded  stream  to- 
wards  the  island  of  the   blest,  where  the  raised  pavement 
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beneath  the  lamp-post  offers  a  restful  half-way  house.    As  he 
knows  his  business,  he  has  his  legs  under  control ;  and  a  sudden 
pull-up  very  barely  saves  him  from  being  juggemauted  or  mangled 
by  a  flying  hansom  cutting  in  at  the  gallop.    But  our  timid 
country  cousins  in  these  circumstances  must  almost  infallibly 
come  to  grief.    Their  one  idea  is  to  leave  the  crossing  behind  ; 
and  they  are  given  to  make  headlong  plunges  in  sheer  nervous 
desperation.    When  we  see  country  girls  and  stiff  spinsters  from 
quiet  rural  towns  rushing  excitedly  across  the  thoroughfares 
hand  in  hand;  when  we  think  of  elderly  ladies,  short-sighted 
and  rheumatic,  getting  out  of  omnibuses   before   the  Bank, 
distracted  between  the  whirl  of  the  wheels  about  them  and  their 
terror  of  the  business  they  are  about  to  transact,  we  only  wonder 
that  our  streets  are  not  strewed  with  corpses,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  found  necessary  to  establish  municipal  ambulance  corps 
to  carry  away  the  dead  and  wounded.    It  says  much  for  the 
vigilance  of  the  policemen  on  duty,  that  serious  casualties  are  not 
much  more  common.    These  policemen  must  deal  with  human 
nature  as  they  find  it,  and  their  difficulties  are  great.  If  we  blame 
the  cabman  for  reckless  driving,  in  conscience  we  must  admit 
extenuating  circumstances.    His  business  is  at  least  as  specu- 
lative as  that  of  the  stock-jobber,  and  he  has  neither  the  chance 
of  big  windfalls  nor  the  hope  of  a  handsome  fortune.    Before  he 
puts  a  single  shilling  in  his  purse,  he  must  pay  the  day's  rack-rent 
for  his  vehicle.    His  first  idea  naturally  is  to  get  as  much  out  of 
his  horse  as  may  be;  and  his  second,  that  his  fare  will  come 
down  more  handsomely  if  he  is  taken  to  his  destination  at  an 
exhilarating  pace.    Old  frequenters  of  Cremorne  Gardens,  and  of 
the  more  vulgar  Highbury  Barn,  will  remember  the  rushing  and 
galloping  of  the  cabs  on  the  homeward  road  towards  the  dis- 
sipated purlieus  of  the  Ilaymarket.     The  drivers  knew  they 
would  get  many  a  half-sovereign  for  a  half-crown  by  taking 
it  mercilessly  out  of  their  unfortunate  screws.    No ;   the  care- 
less   or    furious    driving  can   only  be  tempered,  for  it  can 
never  be  absolutely  suppressed,  by  occasionally  making  severe 
examples  at  the  police-courts  pour  encourager  les  autres.  And 
even  nowadays,  alter  dusk,  when  the  policemen  for  the  most  part 
have  been  taken  off  duty  at  the  crossings,  the  dangers  of  the 
ctreets  are  indefinitely  increased.    By  that  time  it  is  not  un- 
charitable to  conclude  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  drivers  have 
been  over-stimulated  by  nipping  and  too  frequent  pots  of  beer. 
Business  is  getting  brisk  with  a  class  of  easy-going  customers, 
who   have   either   dined  or  who  are   going  out   to  dinner. 
The   man   who   has    dined   at    his   club   before   catching  a 
night-train  has  most  likely,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  well 
drunken " ;  the   man   who   is    to   dine   out  in  Bayswater  or 
South  Kensington  in  all  probability  is  belated  after  loitering  over 
his  toilette.    He  genially  shouts  to  the  cabman  to  make  haste  ; 
and  the  cabman,  who  has  "great  expectations,"  eagerly  takes 
him  at  his  word.    They  go  tearing  down  Brompton-ways  past 
Tattersall's,  behind  a  horse  that  would  hardly  fetch  a  "  tenner  " 
there ;  or  up  the  Edgware  Road,  between  the  street-stalls  ;  and 
it  must  be  rather  owing  to  good  luck  than  to  good  guidance  if 
they  arrive  without  being  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Although, 
wherever  the  mixed  company  of  the  London  cabmen  may  be 
recruited,   it  is  an  undoubted   fact  that  they  can  generally 
drive.     Carelessness,  recklessness,  or  drink  is  answerable  for 
almost  all  accidents.    "Whereas  in  Continental  cities,  and  notably 
in  Paris,  the  rule  is  the  other  way.     No   Parisian  jarvey 
has  the  faintest  notion  of  driving ;   his  reins  are  always  dangling 
loose;  and  when  he  must  pull  himself  together  to  steer  clear 
of  a  collision  he  has  to  take  in  reef  after  reef  before  feel- 
ing his  bits.    The  Place  de  l'OptSra  and  the  Place  du  Palais 
Royal,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  with  their  lines  of  vehicles 
eccentrically  intercrossing  at  every  possible  angle,  are  Places  of 
Death  and  Terror  and  the  veritable  antechambers  of  the  Morgue. 
But  though  it  be  true  that  Londoners  may  be  grateful  for  their 
relative  mercies,  there  is  no  reason  why  things  should  not  be  made 
very  much  safer  for  them.    The  County  Council,  amidst  its  multi- 
farious cares  and  occupations,  should  seriously  take  the  noxious 
crawlers  in  hand.    The  man  who  jogs  along  at  a  snail's  pace, 
with  one  eye  on  the  pavement  aud  the  other  on  the  police  ; 
or,  worse  still,  who  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  changes  his  direc- 
tion when  he  fancies  he  sees  signs  of  some  possible  shilling,  ought 
to  be  summarily  taken  in  charge  and  severely  fined  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  safety.    After  he  has  knocked  off  each 
separate  bit  of  business,  he  should  be  compelled  to  go  straight 
back  to  his  stand  at  a  reasonable  pace.    We  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  the  remodelling  of  tariffs  and  hours  of  labour, 
for  we  believe  that  the  cabman  is  both  overworked  and  under- 
paid.   And  we  might  say  still  more  on  the  treatment  of  cab  and 
tramway  horses.    But  that  must  make  the  subject  of  another 
artiele. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

T  AST  week  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  reduced 
^  their  rate  of  discount  to  3^  per  cent,  from  4  per  cent.,  at 
which  it  had  stood  for  exactly  six  weeks.    A  reduction  in  the 
last  month  of  the  year  is  very  unusual ;  only  twice  within  twenty 
years  had  it  previously  occurred.    Last  year,  in  anticipation  of  the 
Baring  crisis,  the  Directors  put  up  their  rate  early  in  November 
to  6  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  crisis  was  over  they  lowered  it 
again,  early  in  December,  to  5  per  cent.    For  a  second  instance 
we  have  to  go  back  to  1873.    I*        be  recollected  that  then  the 
German  Government  took  immense  amounts  of  gold  from  London 
to  carry  out  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  substitution  of 
gold  as  the  standard  of  value.    The  Bank  of  England  rate,  in 
consequence  of  that  and  the  panics  in  the  United  States  and  upon 
the  Continent,  had  to  be  raised  in  November  to  9  per  cent.,  and 
it  was  lowered  very  soon  afterwards.    It  will  be  seen  that  r<  - 
ductions  of  the  rate  are  not  only  unusual  in  December,  but  that 
during  the  past  twenty  years  they  have  never  occurred  except 
after  a  severe  crisis.    That  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
felt  themselves  justified  in  making  a  change  now  is  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  prove  that  they  are  satisfied  the  danger 
of  a  crash  in  Paris  or  Berlin  has  passed  away — for  the  time 
being  at  all  events.    A  few  weeks  ago  there  were  serious  fears 
that  a  crisis  could  not  be  averted.    Happily,  owing  partly  to 
the  action  of  the  Russian  Government,  those  fears  have  now 
been  dispelled.    That  being  so,  the  Directors   of  the  Bank  of 
England  hardly  had  an  option.    They  had  given  up  as  hopeless 
the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  value  of  money,  end  the  rate  of  dis- 
count in  the  open  market  had  in  consequence  fallen  to  i\  per 
cent.    When  that  was  so,  it  was  obviously  useless  to  keep  the 
Bank-rate  at  4  per  cent.    But  the  question  remains  whether  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  will  lead  to  large  gold  withdrawals  and  to 
a  disturbance  of  the  market  by-and-bye.    As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  joint-stock  banks  put  down  to  2  per  cent,  the  rate  they 
allow  upon  deposits,  and  this  week  the  discount-houses  lowered 
their  rates  on  deposits  to  \\  per  cent,  for  money  at  call  and  i| 
per  cent,  for  money  at  notice,  and  it  was  an  inevitable  result 
that  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  should  decline 
similarly;  it  is,  in  fact,  therefore  little  better  than  if  per  cent. 
This  means  that  a  great  financial  house,  wishing  to  take  gold 
from  London  for  export,  can  discount  its  bills  in  the  open 
market  at  about  I  \  per  cent,  or  a  little  more,  and  can  employ  the 
money  in  taking  away  the  gold.    The  fall  in  rates,  therefore 
makes  it  much  easier  to  withdraw  gold  than  it  was  previously. 
The  Spanish  Government,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  just 
raising  a  loan  of  the  nominal  amount  of  10  millions  sterling 
in   Four  per   Cent.  Internal  Redeemable  Bonds,  one  of  the 
objects  being  to   repay   to  the  Bank  of  Spain   a  portion  of 
the  debt  due  from  the  Government  and  thereby  enable  the 
Bank  to  obtain  gold  and  silver.    It  is  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  such  arrangements  as  ensures  the  success  of 
the  loan,  and  if  so  the  Bank  of  Spain  will  almost  certainly  by- 
and-bye  take  both  gold  and  silver  from  London.  Probably, 
however,  it  will  take  much  more  silver  than  gold,  silver  being 
comparatively  very  much  cheaper.    Again,  there  is  a  fear  that 
the  Russian  Government  may  have  to  take  gold  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  the  food  and  seed  needed  for  the  starving  peasantry. 
But  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  the  Russian  Government  will  be 
in  a  position  to  take  very  much.    Thirdly,  it  is  possible  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  may  be  a  demand  for  gold  for  the 
Continent;  but,  all  things  considered,  large  withdrawals  for  the 
Continent  do  not  seem  very  probable.    The  real  danger  is  that 
the  United  States  may  begin  to  draw  upon  London  more  largely 
than  has  yet  been  the  case.    Owing  to  the  bad  harvests  all  over 
Europe,  and  to  the  stoppage  of  the  grain  exports  from  Russia, 
Europe  has  to  depend  more  largely  than  ever  before  upon 
the  United  States  for  food.    The  grain  exports  of  the  United 
States  have,  therefore,  become  unprecedentedly  large,  and  they 
are  sure  to  continue  so  until  the  next  harvest.    Thus  it  seems 
certain  that  American  capitalists  can  take  as  much  gold  from 
Europe  as  they  require.     But  how   much  they  will  require 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  at  present.    In  the  first  half 
of  this  year  about  15  millions  sterling  in  gold  were  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  and  most  people  thought  that 
when  the  harvest  came  in  those  15  millions  would  be  taken  back 
again  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  about  6  millions  sterling 
have  been  so  taken.    It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
American  demand  may  prove  much  smaller  than  was  generally 
anticipated.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  argue 
that  the  American  demand  has  been  only  postponed,  and  that  as 
trade  improves  in  consequence  of  the  immense  European  demand 
for  food,  and  speculation  revives  under  the  influence  of  general 
prosperity,  the  coin  and  note  circulation  of  the  United  States  will 
so  expand  that  it  will  become  necessary  to  draw  upon  Europe 
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for  large  amounts  of  gold.  If  that  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  the 
European  money  markets  will  be  disturbed  in  the  spring,  when 
they  are  usually  very  easy,  and  the  Bank  of  England  will  have 
to  retrace  its  steps,  and  once  more  put  up  its  rate. 

Early  in  the  week  there  was  an  attempt  to  revive  speculation 
in  the  silver  market,  and  the  price  was  advanced  to  441:/.  per  oz. ; 
but  on  Wednesday  it  fell  back  again  to  43§«Z.  per  oz.  It  is 
alleged  by  those  who  are  attempting  to  bring  about  a  rise  that  the 
Indian  demand  has  been  exceptionally  small  for  over  a  year,  and 
that  it  will  increase  now,  when  India  is  selling  so  much  wheat. 
Secondly,  that  Spain  will  buy  a  large  quantity  to  comply  with 
the  law,  as  soon  as  the  new  Spanish  loan  is  placed.  And,  thirdly, 
that  there  is  a  probability  of  Russia  buying  largely,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  alleged  that  the  McKinley  Act,  by  putting 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  import  of  Mexican  silver  ores  into 
the  United  States,  has  checked  production  in  the  States,  the 
Mexican  ores  being  useful  in  treating  the  native  ore.  To  all  this, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  reply  that,  since  the 
middle  of  August  of  last  year,  a  period  of  sixteen  months,  the 
American  Treasury  has  been  buying  silver  at  the  rate  of  4>  mil- 
lion ounces  every  month,  and  yet  the  price  has  fallen  from  over 
54c?.  per  oz.  to  under  44CZ.  per  oz.  If  the  American  Government 
cannot  keep  up  the  price,  is  it  likely  that  a  little  increase 
in  the  Indian  demand,  together  with  a  temporary  demand  by  a 
poor  country  like  Spain,  can  have  much  influence  upon  it? 

As  usual,  just  before  Christmas,  the  stock  markets  have  been 
almost  without  business  during  the  week,  yet  prices  are  exceed- 
ingly well  maintained.  In  the  foreign  market  the  speculators  for 
the  fall,  who  have  recently  been  "  cornered  "  by  the  Paris  syndi- 
cate of  bankers,  are  afraid  to  begin  operations  again,  while 
nobody  is  buying  except  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian. 
For  the  moment  interest  in  the  market  centres  in  Portuguese 
bonds.  The  Portuguese  Government  alleges  that  it  has  the 
money  to  pay  the  January  coupon  ;  but  it  is  known  that  the 
Government  is  endeavouring  to  borrow  both  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  its  assurances,  therefore,  do  not  meet  with  much 
belief.  If  the  coupon  is  paid,  the  probability  is  that  the  market 
will  remain  steady  for  some  time  longer  ;  if  the  coupon  is  not 
paid,  there  will  be  another  break  in  Portuguese,  and  the  whole 
market  is  likely  to  be  disorganized.  This  week  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  paid  has  been  somewhat  strengthened,  and  Portuguese 
have  risen.  Spanish  have  also  risen.  It  is  said  that  the 
Spanish  Government  has  made  such  arrangements  as  ensure 
the  success  of  the  new  loan  for  10  millions  sterling  nominal. 
When  the  loan  is  placed,  the  Government  will  pay  over  a  couple 
of  millions  to  the  Bank  of  Spain,  which  in  turn  will  buy  gold 
and  silver  enough  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  then  it  is  said 
the  notes  will  rise  once  more  to  par,  and  the  crisis  will  be  at 
an  end.  In  the  belief  that  all  this  will  happen,  Spanish  capi- 
talists, it  is  said,  have  been  buying  in  London  this  week.  There 
has  also  been  a  recovery  in  Italian  bonds,  stimulated  apparently 
by  the  new  Conventions  with  Germany  and  Austria,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  put  an  end  to  the  extreme  depression  in  Italian 
trade  that  has  prevailed  ever  since  the  breaking  off  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  In  the  American  market  there  has 
been  little  business ;  but  prices  are  somewhat  higher.  The  traffic 
returns  of  the  railway  Companies  are  wonderfully  good,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  continue  good  at  least  until 
next  harvest.  Trade  generally,  too,  is  improving,  and  the  money 
market  continues  easy.  An  impression  prevails,  therefore,  that 
before  very  long  we  shall  see  a  regular  boom  in  the  American 
market ;  but  so  soon  before  Christmas  the  public  does  not  care  to 
engage  in  new  risks.  The  Home  Railway  market  is  fairly  steady. 
There  is  nothing  fresh  to  report  respecting  the  wheat  market, 
and  trade  generally  is  quiet,  but  fairly  good. 


During  the  week  markets  have  been  surprisingly  firm,  con- 
sidering how  near  the  Christmas  holidays  are.  The  changes 
in  quotations  have  not  been  remarkable  or  numerous.  In  the 
Home  Railway  market  North-Eastern  Consols  closed  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  i6o| — a  rise,  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday,  of  i^-;  but  in  the  other  investment  stocks  there  have 
not  been  alterations  calling  for  notice.  The  Deferred  Stocks, 
however,  have  moved  a  good  deal.  Brighton  A  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  151^ — a  rise,  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday,  of  2\.  Great  Northern  Deferred  closed  at  75,  a  rise 
of  1  ;  Caledonian  Deferred  closed  at  44J,  a  rise  of  J ;  and  South- 
Eastern  A  closed  at  86Jj,  also  a  rise  of  ^.  In  the  American  market 
the  movements  have  generally  been  upward,  and  in  the  sound 
investment  shares  they  have  been  considerable.  Illinois  shares 
rose  most  of  all ;  they  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  III, 
a  rise,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  as  much 
as  2$.  The  advance  in  Pennsylvania  shares  was  nearly  as  great. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pennsylvania  shares  are  of  the 
nominal  value  of  50  dollars,  while  most  others— Illinois,  New  j 


York  Central,  and  the  like — are  of  the  nominal  value  of  100 
dollars.  A  rise  of  I,  therefore,  in  Pennsylvania  is  as  large  as  a 
rise  of  2  in  the  others.  Pennsylvania  shares  closed  on  Thursday 
at  58L  an  advance,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  iA. 
New  York  Central  shares  closed  at  122,  a  rise  of  i\.  Turning 
now  to  the  speculative  shares,  which  are  entirely  unsuited  for 
the  investor  proper,  we  find  the  greatest  rise  in  Union  Pacific, 
which,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  a  very  heavy  fall  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  and  are  still  much  lower  than  they  were  earlier  in 
the  year.  They  closed  on  Thursday  at  43^,  a  rise  of  if. 
Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  8i|,  a  rise  of  \;  Erie  closed  at 
32,  a  rise  of  §,  and  Reading  closed  at  19  J,  also  a  rise  of  f .  In  inter- 
national securities  the  recovery  still  continues.  Spanish,  on  the  pro- 
spect of  the  success  of  the  new  loan,  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon 
at  67  J,  a  rise  of  i£.  Italian  closed  at  91^,  a  rise  of  1 ;  Portuguese 
closed  at  34^,  a  rise  of  f ;  Russian  closed  at  94^,  a  rise  of  f  ; 
Egyptian  Unified  closed  at  95  J,  a  rise  off  ;  Egyptian  Preferences 
closed  at  90^,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  and  French  Rentes  closed  at  95 \,  a  rise 
of  i.  Turning  to  the  South  American  market,  we  find  a  marked 
recovery  in  Brazilian  stocks.  The  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  of 
1888  closed  at  65-6,  a  rise  of  2J-;  and  there  was  a  similar  rise 
in  the  Four  per  Cents  of  1889,  which  closed  at  61-2.  In 
Argentine  securities,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  general  fall. 
The  Five  per  Cents  of  18S6  closed  at  61,  a  fall  of  1 ;  the  Funding 
Loan  closed  at  54,  a  fall  of  2.  But  it  is  in  Argentine  Railway 
stocks  that  the  greatest  depreciation  is  shown.  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
118-20,  a  fall,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  5. 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  63-6,  a  fall  of  6 ; 
and  Central  Argentine  closed  at  41-4,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  &. 


SOME  NEW  MOSAICS. 

WE  have  recently  inspected,  at  Salviati's  studio  in  Regent 
Street,  some  cartoons  of  important  mosaics,  executed  by 
the  firm  at  Murano,  which  prove  that  Dr.  Giulio  Salviati,  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  fine  artist  who  revived  so  successfully 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  then  almost  lost  art  of  Venetian  mosaic- 
making,  is  determined  to  maintain  his  father's  reputation.  The 
cartoons  in  question  are  those  of  the  mosaics  executed  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Amain,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  blended 
Byzantine  and  Norman  and  Italian  Gothic  architecture  extant, 
but  until  the  present  time,  like  many  other  great  Italian  churches, 
without  a  facade.  A  new  west  front,  however,  designed  by 
Signor  Alvino  as  far  back  as  1870,  has,  at  last,  thanks  to  the- 
indefatigable  zeal  of  the  Archbishop,  aided  by  the  principal  citizens> 
been  completed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  This  facade  is  in 
early  Italian  Gothic,  and  constructed  of  red,  white,  and  black 
marble.  A  splendid  portico,  with  ambulatories  on  either  side, 
screens  the  great  bronze  doors,  which  are  reached  by  a  majestic 
flight  of  marble  steps.  The  whole  front  of  the  church  blazes 
with  Venetian  mosaic,  so  that  when  the  sun  shines  on  it  "  it 
looks,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  like  burnished  gold."  The  tym- 
panum is  filled  by  a  vast  mosaic  picture,  designed  by  Signor 
Domenico  Morelli  and  Signor  Paolo  Vetro,  the  cartoon  of  which 
we  have  been  privileged  to  see.  It  is  a  work  of  colossal  pro- 
portion, but  in  harmony  with  the  architecture  of  the  church. 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  gigantic  Byzantine  figure  of 
Christ  seated  on  a  throne,  and  surrounded  by  the  winged 
emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists.  On  either  side,  at  His  feet, 
a  multitude  of  kings,  prostrate  in  adoration.  The  colouring  is 
extremely  rich  and  vivid,  recalling  that  of  the  mosaics  in  the  apse 
of  the  Church  of  Saint  Appollinare  in  Classis  at  Ravenna.  The 
backgi-ound  is,  as  usual,  in  burnished  gold.  Immediately  under- 
neath is  a  series  of  figures  representing,  in  the  same  archaic  style,, 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  In  the  portico  mosaic-work  has  also  been 
used  with  admirable  effect.  In  short,  wherever  it  has  been 
possible  to  introduce  Venetian,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, Byzantine,  mosaic,  it  has  been  done,  and  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  This  facade,  with  its  magnificent  mosaics,  is 
altogether  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  undertaken  since 
Italy  has  become  united. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  great  mosaic  pictures  executed 
by  Salviati  at  Murano  for  the  decoration  of  the  eight  spandrils 
under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  have  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion. They  represent  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel,  from  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens  ;  St.  Matthew, 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  and  reproduced  full-sized  in 
Venice  from  a  small  sketch ;  St.  John,  also  by  Mr.  Watts ;  and 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  by  Mr.  Britten.  They  are  in  the  grandiose 
style  of  Michelangelo,  and,  although  not  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  seventeenth  -  century  architecture  of  the  church,  are 
nevertheless  exceedingly  imposing.     It  must  be  a  matter  of 
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great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Penrose  to  see  the  work  in  which  he  has 
taken  so  deep  an  interest  completed  in  so  happy  a  manner. 
Thornhill's  frescoes  in  the  cupola  are  doubtless  admirable  works ; 
but  being  in  chiaro-oscuro  at  so  great  a  height,  produce  little 
or  no  effect.  Without  being  Vandals,  we  may  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  be  replaced  by  some  other 
and  more  brilliant  design,  or  else  reproduced  in  mosaics  and  in 
colours,  although  even  then  they  will  not  harmonize  with  the 
austere  prophets  and  evangelists  immediately  under  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  Salviati  without  thinking  of  the 
exquisite  glass  ware  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and  which 
he  revived  after  a  sleep  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Fortu- 
nately the  old  models  are  still  extant,  and  the  artistic  will  find  in 
Regent  Street  the  beautiful  calici  azzuri,  the  vermicellato  glass, 
and  the  avventurino,  into  which  flakes  of  pure  gold  dust  are 
injected  whilst  the  glass  is  still  liquid,  and  before  it  is  blown  into 
shape.  Many  of  the  new  forms  are  very  beautiful,  but  we 
almost  prefer  the  older  and  quainter  designs  which  are  so 
thoroughly  Venetian.  The  new  colours,  however,  are  most 
beautiful.  The  mirrors  and  chandeliers  are  as  decorative  and 
magnificent  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Bianca  Oapello  ;  but  we 
missed  the  engraved  glass,  which  was  a  speciality  of  Venice,  and 
which  was  so  greatly  appreciated  by  Louis  XIV. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THE  Royalty  Theatre,  which  is  not  usually  associated  with 
fortune,  is  just  now  very  deservedly  in  luck's  way.  Not  for 
si  long  time  have  we  seen  anything  of  the  kind  so  well  done  as 
the  performance  of  a  fairy  extravaganza  and  comic  Christmas 
pantomime,  by  the  London  Juvenile  Opera  Troupe.  The  first 
piece  is  entitled  Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren,  and  the  second 
Old  King  Cole  and  Good  Queen  Cole,  which  leads  up  to  a  good 
old-fashioned  rollicking  Christmas  pantomime,  which  the  little 
people  who  represent  it  enjoy  quite  as  much  as  the  children  who 
fill  the  theatre.  Mr.  W.  C.  Gillington,  the  author  of  Cock  Robin, 
has  not  hesitated  to  take  considerable  liberties  with  the  great 
historical  facts  related  in  the  Books  of  Nursery  Rhymes.  The 
tragic  history  of  Cock  Robin  in  the  stage  version  dates  from  the 
wedding-day  of  the  luckless  hero.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  chronicle  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  this  alliance. 
Robin  is  about  to  conduct  to  the  hymeneal  altar  Jenny  Wren, 
when  the  catastrophe  overtakes  him  which  fills  bird-land  with 
clamorous  indignation.  We  are,  however,  not  shown  upon  the 
stage  the  exact  means  by  which  the  unhappy  Robin  came  by 
his  untimely  end.  The  arrow  does  not  whizz  through  the  air, 
and  Cock  Robin  simply  lays  him  down  and  dies — possibly  of 
fatty  degeneracy  of  the  heart,  for  he  is  an  exceedingly  plump 
little  bird.  No  apparent  motive  is  assigned  for  -the  das- 
tardly deed  committed  by  the  wicked  Sparrow,  and  here  we 
think  Mr.  Gillington  has  not  exhibited  his  "  dramatic  instincts  " 
at  their  best.  Surely  the  Sparrow  was  jealous  of  Cock  Robin? 
However,  the  dramatist  has  great  imaginative  resources,  and  the 
denouement,  which  is  a  happy  one,  is  singularly  original.  Just  as 
the  Owl,  as  in  history,  is  about  to  dig  the  grave,  Cock  Robin 
•comes  to  life  again,  and  announces  his  intention  of  continuing  his 
matrimonial  arrangements  with  Miss  Wren.  He  has  been  only 
-slightly  wounded,  and  in  a  syncope.  The  birds,  who  have  been 
robbing  bitterly,  now  chirp  in  great  glee,  and  the  curtain  falls 
amid  general  rejoicing.  King  Cole  and  Queen  Cole  is  a  panto- 
mime, words  by  Mr.  W.  Young,  music  by  Mr.  Pascal  Florian. 
There  is  not  much  plot  in  this  work — in  fact,  it  is  merely  an 
episode  in  the  lives  of  the  celebrated  sovereigns  in  question.  The 
famous  monarch,  concerning  whose  true  history  we  are  still  in 
considerable  doubt,  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  chiefly  renowned 
for  his  mirthful  disposition  ;  and  in  the  play  we  behold  him  call- 
ing for  hi3  fiddlers  three,  his  pipe,  and — we  are  reluctant  to  say 
it — for  his  grog.  The  fiddlers  appear,  and  so  does  the  Queen  and 
her  attendants;  and  then  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  Court  of 
the  Coles,  for  her  Majesty,  though  good,  is  not  jovial.  When 
matters  have  reached  a  climax  the  Queen  suggests  that  all  may  yet 
be  well  if  "  Every  he  shall  marry  a  she ; "  and  no  sooner  said 
■than  done.  The  harlequinade  which  follows  is  excellent  fooling 
of  its  sort.  The  clown — a  very  clever  little  boy — sings  "  Hot 
Codlins,"  and  the  policeman  is  duly  chased  with  a  red-hot  poker. 
A  radiant  Columbine  dances  to  the  evident  delight  of  an  excellent 
representative  of  Pantaloon,  and  all  the  business  and  rollicking 
fun  of  good  old  times  is  revived,  and  grown-up  people  as  well  as 
children  seem  to  enjoy  it  all  mightily,  for  the  heartiest  laughter 
resounds  throughout  the  little  house.  As  to  the  acting,  it  is 
simply  wonderful.  Little  Grace  Murielle,  who  sings  charmingly, 
is  a  host  in  herself.  The  dancing  is  capital,  notably  spirited 
being  a  pas  de  quatre.  We  might  suggest  that  some  of  the  solo 
singing  might  be  omitted.    The  small  vocalists  are  not  always  in 


tune.  The  costumes  are  magnificent  and  the  scenery  very  pretty. 
In  a  word,  a  decided  success. 

Mr.  Edward  Compton,  having  found  that  The  Liar  was 
pleasantly  welcomed,  has  now  revived  The  Road  to  Ruin,  which 
was  so  successful  at  the  Vaudeville  some  years  ago,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Warner  as  Dornton.  Mr.  Clarence  Blakiston  now  plays 
the  part,  and  by  no  means  badly,  but  he  lacks  distinction. 
Mr.  Lewis  Ball  is  an  excellent  Old  Dornton,  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Paxton  is  as  glum  as  glum  can  be  as  Mr.  Sulky.  Goldfinch 
is  a  capital  type  of  the  sporting  man  of  the  last  century, 
and  Mr.  Compton  rattles  through  the  part  with  exceeding 
vivacity.  He  reiterates  the  famous  catch  phrase  "  That's 
your  sort "  with  so  much  spirit,  that  people  are  somehow  or 
other  convinced  that  it  is  a  very  droll  saying,  and  laugh  up- 
roariously at  what  in  reality  is  an  empty  sentence,  introduced  as 
often  as  not  in  the  wrong  place.  Mr.  Young  Stewart  is  an 
excellent  Silky.  The  rest  of  the  men's  parts  are  indifferently 
acted.  The  Widow  Warren  is  played  by  Miss  Elinor  Aickin  a 
trifle  too  deliberately.  Miss  Evelyn  McNay  as  Sophia  is  grace- 
ful and  agreeable,  but  she  has  not  quite  mastered  the  peculiar 
artificiality — which  was  quite  natural  at  the  time — of  the  manner 
of  the  period  of  the  action  of  the  comedy.  This  peculiar  manner 
is  not  necessarily  affected,  but  it  should  not  be  neglected,  as  it 
gives  "  colour  "  to  the  performance.  The  Road  to  Ruin  will  fill 
the  evening  bill  at  the  Opera  Comique  until  after  Christmas. 

La  Contessa  di  Castelvecchio  gave  a  recitation  this  week  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Italian  Ambassador 
and  Ambassadress.  She  is  a  stately  and  graceful  woman,  who  is 
exceptionally  gifted  as  a  linguist.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  possesses  dramatic  talent  of  a  high  order ;  but  at  present  it  is 
not  fully  developed.  We  preferred  her  Italian  and  German  reci- 
tations to  the  English.  On  the  whole,  she  appeared  to  us  to  have 
all  the  qualifications  needed  rather  for  an  actress  than  a 
"  reader  " — and  this,  notwithstanding  a  rather  awkward  manner 
of  moving  her  hands.  The  Contessa  was  warmly  and  deservedly 
applauded. 

Messrs.  Wilfrid  Bendall  and  Cuningham  Bridgman  gave  a 
very  successful  performance  of  their  new  operetta,  He  Stoops  to 
Win,  at  the  Lyric  Club  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  plot  is 
trivial,  and  the  lyrics  are  about  as  good  as  usual.  He  disguises 
himself  as  a  valet  to  win  the  heart  of  his  lady-love  in  that  humble 
character.  Then  his  future  father-in-law  finds  out  that  he  is  the 
son  of  an  old  comrade  in  arms,  and  all  ends  well.  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Bendall's  music  is  very  pretty  and  bright.  The  two  best 
songs  are  "  Oh !  give  me  back  the  good  old  days "  and  the 
soprano  aria  "  I  love  him  so."  This  graceful  trifle  was  very 
well  interpreted  by  Miss  Rosina  Brandram  and  Miss  Decima 
Moore,  and  by  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds  and  Mr.  Walran  Brownlow. 

Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  comedy  Forgiveness  will  be  performed  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  on  Wednesday,  December  30.  Mr.  John 
Hare  will  produce  A  Fool's  Paradise,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy,  on 
January  2.  The  new  play  by  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  will  be 
represented  for  the  first  time  on  December  22.  It  will  be 
entitled  The  Honourable  Herbert. 

A  notable  actor,  Mr.  Pennington,  took  his  farewell  of  the  stage 
last  week.  He  appeared  as  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  a  selection  of 
scenes  from  Bulwer's  play.  His  method,  though  an  old-fashioned 
and  rather  stagey  one,  is  full  of  merits  of  no  mean  order.  At 
any  rate,  it  displayed  a  knowledge  of  how  blank  verse  should  be 
spoken,  which  younger  actors  might  take  to  heart  and  imitate 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  much-talked  of  literary 
drama  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  has  transferred  his  attractive  programme 
to  the  Court  Theatre,  only  varying  it  by  substituting  Good 
for  Nothing  for  The  Lancashire  Sailor.  Miss  Norreys,  as  the 
good-for-nothing  Nan,  plainly  shows  that  her  talent  lies  in 
comedy,  and  she  plays  the  reckless  wild  girl  with  great  humour 
and  cleverness,  but  misses  the  pathos  of  the  part.  Mr.  Brandon 
Thomas  as  Tom  Dibbles,  Mr.  Branscombe  as  Harry  Collier,  and 
Mr.  Wilfred  Draycott  as  Charley,  all  make  the  most  of  their 
characters.  Mr.  Compton  Coutts  contrives  to  make  young  Mr. 
Simpson  sufficiently  ridiculous.  The  rest  of  the  programme, 
A  Commission  and  A  Pantomime  Rehearsal,  is  already  too  well 
known  to  be  remarked  upon,  further  than  to  say  that  it  goes  off 
with  greater  fun  and  zest  than  ever. 


THE  WEATHER. 

rjlHE  storms  have  continued,  with  hardly  any  intermission, 
during  the  week,  at  least  as  far  as  our  western  coasts  are 
concerned,  and  rain  has  fallen  almost  daily  at  every  station  in  the 
kingdom.  On  Thursday,  December  10,  the  difference  in  baro- 
metrical pressure  between  the  Shetlands  and  Lisbon  amounted 
to  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  the  respective  readings  being 
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27  93  and  30-32  inches.  The  natural  result  was  that  strong 
-westerly  gales  were  blowing  at  all  the  exposed  points,  and 
reached  force  10  at  Dungeness,  while  9  was  the  record  from  the 
stations  on  the  coast  of  Denmark.  Rain  had  fallen  heavily  during 
the  Wednesday,  as  much  as  o  93  in.  being  reported  from  Parsons- 
town.  Friday  morning  was  somewhat  calmer,  but  force  10  was 
still  reported  from  the  Helder  and  force  9  from  Holyhead,  the 
direction  still  being  westerly.  The  rain  which  fell  on  Thursday 
was  less  than  that  of  the  previous  day,  and  only  two  of  our 
stations  collected  as  much  as  half  an  inch.  On  Friday  night 
the  barometers  in  the  west  fell  again,  and  Saturday  night 
was  a  fearful  one  in  St.  George's  Channel,  much  damage 
being  done  on  land,  especially  in  South  Wales.  At  8  a.m.  on 
Sunday,  the  isobars  ran  very  irregularly,  and  no  distinct  depres- 
sion was  visible  on  the  map,  but  force  11  was  reported  from 
Hurst  Castle  in  the  Solent.  The  rain  which  fell  during 
Saturday  exceeded  an  inch  at  four  of  the  western  stations — 
Roche's  Point,  170  in.;  Valencia  Island,  1-32  ;  Scilly,  114;  and 
Holyhead,  103;  while  St.  Anne's  Head,  Milford  Haven,  did  not 
fall  far  short  of  the  inch.  Under  the  circumstances  the  floods 
over  England  generally  do  not  show  much  signs  of  abating.  The 
gale  continued  in  the  Channel  throughout  Sunday.  Neither  of 
the  two  storms  we  have  noticed  appears  to  have  crossed  the  North 
Sea  with  the  same  features  of  violence  they  exhibited  here. 
Monday  was  a  somewhat  quieter  day ;  but  in  the  evening  the 
barometer  again  began  to  go  down  in  the  west ;  while  the  wind, 
from  calm,  began  to  blow  from  south-east — the  sure  sign  of  fresh 
disturbance  coming  on  from  the  Atlantic.  This,  however,  did 
not  develop  a  serious  character;  and,  though  on  Tuesday  evening 
strong  southerly  winds  swept  over  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, no  heavy  gale  set  in,  though  rain  had  again  fallen  on  Mon- 
day at  every  station.  Wednesday  was  a  much  drier  day  than 
any  we  have  had  for  some  time,  and  the  latest  information  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  storms  are  taking  a  more  northern  track, 
and  that  the  prospects  for  London  are  an  anti-cyclone  and  pro- 
bable fogs.  The  temperature  has  been  persistently  very  high  for 
the  season  throughout  the  week ;  at  many  stations  the  maximum 
has  been  above  530  on  most  days,  being  fully  ten  degrees  higher 
than  its  indications  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
Weather  during  the  week  has  been  much  finer  in  France  than 
•with  us,  though  there,  too,  the  period  has  not  been  rainless. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

AT  the  Goupil  Gallery,  1 16  and  1 17  New  Bond  Street,  is  now 
on  view  an  exhibition  of  small  bronzes,  which  is  partly  very 
good  and  partly  very  bad.  Of  the  Russian  ^ewe-sculpture,  which 
tills  one  room,  we  have  lately  bad  occasion  to  speak.  It  is  curious, 
ingenious,  and  utterly  inartistic.  The  French  pieces,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  badly  selected,  and  worse  reproduced;  we  except 
certain  pieces  by  Barye,  Fromiet,  and  Falguiere,  which,  however, 
lack  novelty.  The  little  group  of  English  bronzes,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  of  unusual  excellence,  and  would — if  something  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  were  there — exemplify  the  new  movement  of  sculp- 
ture in  this  country  remarkably  well.  Here  are  various  favour- 
ites— the  magnificent  "Young  Himalayan  Tiger"  of  Mr.  Swan; 
Mr.  Thornycroft's  noble  "  Teucer,"  and  "  The  Mower  " ;  a  delicate 
torso  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  with  an  exquisite  ash-coloured  patina 
on  it ;  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "  Sluggard  " ;  and  some  heads  by 
Mr.  Lee—  not  more  than  twenty  specimens  in  all,  but  of  admirable 
quality.  There  is  not  one  of  these  bronzes  which  is  not  pre- 
eminently fitted  for  use  as  a  household  ornament.  We  would 
urge,  however,  upon  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  what  has  never  yet  been 
seen  in  this  country,  an  entire  exhibition  of  picked  work  in 
bronze.  We  should  like  to  see  represented  there,  not  merely  the 
recognized  masters  whom  we  have  mentioned,  but  also  the 
leading  young  men  of  talent,  such  as  Messrs.  John,  Frampton, 
Pegram,  and  Pomeroy.  This  would  be  an  interesting  and  novel 
exhibition. 

The  work  of  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  on  view 
at  the  end  of  last  week  in  the  galleries  of  that  institution. 
Although  this  is  what  is  called  a  "  gold  year,"  when  the  biennial 
gold  medal  is  awarded,  the  show  was  not  highly  interesting. 
The  landscapes  were  below  the  average,  which  is  not  very  high. 
The  medal  for  a  subject-competition  in  oil-colours  was  won  by  a 
student  who  had  been  inspired  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  whose 
influence,  and  that  of  Mr.  Poynter,  seem  the  ruling  ones  in 
historic  painting.  The  sculpture,  always  creditable,  was  less 
original  than  usual  this  year,  although  it  produced  the  sensation 
of  the  evening;  one  student,  Mr.  Paul  Raphael  Montford,  carry- 
ing off  no  fewer  than  five  prizes.  Mr.  Montford's  principal 
composition  suggested  Mr.  Thornycroft's  relief,  "The  Mirror,"  so 
strongly  as  to  be  almost  imitative,  and  we  have  yet  to  see 


whether  this  lucky  recipient  of  medals  is  more  than  a  very  adroit 
modeller  and  draughtsman.  The  introduction  of  a  draped  figure 
into  the  main  competition  in  the  round  was  an  interesting  inno- 
vation of  the  present  year. 

At  Mr.  Bunthorne's  Gallery,  in  Vigo  Street,  is  on  view  a 
collection  of  fifty  small  water-colour  drawings,  made  during  the 
present  year,  of  Nuremberg  and  Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber,  by 
Mr.  AVilfrid  Ball.  The  subjects  of  these  red-roofed  cities,  with 
their  walls  and  waters,  are  in  themselves  fascinating.  The 
drawings  seem  to  be  finished  sketches,  put  in  with  a  full  wet 
brush,  without  any  drawing  or  detail,  very  cleverly  and  effec- 
tively. Perhaps  the  prettiest  of  the  series,  with  its  mingling  of 
the  romantic  and  the  domestic  element,  is  "  Nuremberg  from  the 
Karls  Briicke  "  (4),  the  houses  rising  sheer  from  the  water.  But 
all  are  charming,  and  give  a  delightful  sense  of  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  small  cities  of  Southern  Germany. 

Mr.  Weedon  has  collected  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery, 
148  New  Bond  Street,  sixty  of  his  water-coloui  drawings  illus- 
trating the  scenery  of  the  county  of  Kent.  They  represent  either 
scenes  of  sheep-washing,  or  timbered  cottages  with  crowded 
gardens,  or  piles  of  historical  buildings,  or  views  of  the  Weald  of 
Kent.  The  artist's  architecture,  however,  is  thinly  painted,  and 
does  not  look  at  all  solid,  while  in  his  more  ambitious  land- 
scapes he  is  apt  to  get  a  heavy  and  monotonous  effect  with  masses 
of  sap-green  foliage.  It  is  an  exhibition  which  will  please,  because 
it  gives  a  complete  and  consecutive  impression  of  the  attractions 
of  the  county  ;  but,  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Weedon's  work  must  be  pronounced  a  little  old-fashioned  and 
faded.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  Weedon's  drawings 
represent  "  Ightham  Moat  "  (51)  and  "  Hever  "  (59). 

At  the  same  gallery  Mrs.  Evelyn  Heathcote  exhibits  a  gror.p 
of  vivacious  landscape-drawings  of  North  Italian  landscape,  in 
illustration  of  the  poems  of  Shelley.  They  are  sentimental  and 
emotional,  very  unequal  in  execution,  but  sometimes  happy 
enough  in  their  effects  of  pearly  light  on  the  sea  and  mist  clinging 
round  the  foot  of  mountains.  In  No.  14  the  artist  makes  us  feel 
the  quietness  of  the  sunset  hour,  with  a  very  still  yellow  sea, 
across  which  a  procession  of  three  boats,  with  triangular  sailfe, 
passes  out  into  the  west.  The  Venetian  drawings  are  rather  con- 
ventional, and  not  so  pleasing  as  the  sketches  of  Viareggio  and 
Lerici. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

TF  frequenters  of  the  Westminster  Play  were  asked  to  name 
their  favourite  of  the  four  comedies  which  form  the  cycle,  the 
Phormio,  which  is  played  this  year,  would  probably  have  a 
majority  of  the  votes.  The  dialogue  contains  fewer  familiar  lines 
and  phrases  than  either  the  Andria  or  the  Adelphi,  and  is  perhaps 
inferior  to  both  of  these  in  literary  charm  ;  but  it  is  a  far  better 
acting  play,  and  the  interest  is  more  fully  sustained  to  the  end. 
It  is  true  that  the  love  story  on  which  the  plot  depends  is  worked 
out  in  the  fourth  act ;  but  Phormio  himself  is  the  real  hero  of 
the  comedy,  and  the  fifth  act  in  which  he  comes  triumphant  out 
of  all  his  difficulties  is  in  some  respects  the  best  of  the  whole 
play.  The  presence  of  the  parasite,  too,  adds  one  more  excellent 
part  to  the  cast,  and  while  it  takes  away  little  from  the  part  of 
the  slave — for  Geta  is  almost  as  prominent  as  Syrus  in  the 
Adelphi — it  lessens  the  importance  of  the  young  men.  Juvenile 
characters  are  not  the  most  interesting  parts  in  Terentian  comedy 
generally,  and  in  this  particular  play  the  author  seems  hardly  to 
have  tried  to  give  them  individuality.  The  character  of  Pamphi- 
lus  in  the  Andria  shows  how  Terence  could  draw  a  young  man  ; 
but  Antipho  and  Phaadria  are  mere  lay  figures.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  old  men  are  excellent.  The  avarice  which  is 
Demipho's  ruling  motive,  aDd  the  timid  dread  of  his  wife  which 
guides  Chremes  in  every  action,  give  rise  to  some  delightful 
specimens  of  the  comedy  of  humours,  and  no  seenes  in  the  play 
are  treated  with  more  consummate  skill  than  those  in  which 
the  two  old  men  are  worsted  by  the  slave  and  the  parasite 
through  the  conflict  between  their  several  ruling  passions. 

These  two  couples  of  ill-matched  antagonists,  with  the  shrewish 
wife  Sostrata,  give  five  excellent  acting  parts,  and  this  year  all 
are  admirably  filled.  The  standard  of  acting  at  Westminster  has 
always  been  wonderfully  high,  when  one  considers  how  few  are 
the  Queen's  Scholars,  from  whose  number  the  aetors  are  chosen. 
But  there  has  been  a  decided  advance  during  the  last  few  years 
in  the  general  excellence  of  the  performance.  There  is  less  diffe- 
rence than  there  was  between  the  leading  actors  and  their  com- 
panions, and  this  not  from  any  falling  off  in  the  principal  parts, 
but  from  steady  improvement  in  the  playing  of  the  minor 
characters.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Mr.  Phillimore,  who 
was  a  mainstay  of  the  performance  for  the  previous  two  years, 
we  have  never  seen  a  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  representa- 
tion than  the  present.    Mr.  Shearme  was  excellent  as  Phormio; 
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the  assumed  surprise  of  his  exclamation,  "Tune  is  eras?" 
after  relating  the  story  of  the  man  with  two  wives,  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  triumphant  insolence  of  his  attitude  as  he 
leant  against  the  wall,  watching  the  old  man's  discomfiture. 
Mr.  Nesbitt  was  a  good  Geta,  especially  in  the  scene  of  the 
third  act,  in  which  he  gets  the  money  from  Demea  and 
Chremes.  His  only  fault  was  an  occasional  want  of  lightness, 
and  a  tendency  to  keep  to  the  slave's  cringing  obsequiousness 
of  manner  in  situations  where  an  exaggerated  air  of  frank 
honesty  would  be  more  effective.  Both  old  men  were  well  up 
to  their  work,  and  there  was  one  point  in  Mr.  Cox's  Chremes 
which  we  do  not  remember  having  observed  before.  When 
Sophrona  tells  him  of  the  death  of  his  Lemnian  wife,  Mr.  Cox 
utters  the  conventional  phrase  "  Male  factum,"  in  a  perfunctory 
tone,  which  indicates  that  his  sorrow  for  her  loss  is  quite 
drowned  in  relief  at  the  escape  thus  afforded  him  from  an  awk- 
ward situation.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  right,  be- 
cause the  more  dramatic,  rendering.  Mr.  Mayne  was  a  good 
Nausistrata ;  there  was  an  air  of  suppressed  malice  in  his  slow 
walk  across  the  stage  towards  Chremes  which  was  more  effective 
than  violent  action.    His  elocution,  too,  was  excellent. 

The  Prologue  this  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  Dr.  Liddell's 
resignation  of  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church.  His  long  tenure 
of  this  office  may  have  caused  many  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
Old  Westminsters  to  forget  his  earlier  successes  during  his  ten 
years'  headmastership  of  Westminster ;  but  the  graceful  refer- 
ence to  his  services  made  in  the  Prologue  proves  that  his  old 
School  is  neither  forgetful  nor  thankless. 

The  Epilogue  deals  with  public  events  of  the  past  year  with 
the  usual  bewildering  rapidity  of  transition,  and  with,  perhaps, 
even  more  than  the  usual  happiness  of  versification.  Demipho 
enters  as  a  bearded  traveller,  with  a  toy-lion,  and  replies  thus  to 
Geta's  congratulations : — 

Factorum  Africa  testis  erit  Graphicrcque  Diurnse 
Charta  :  meos  sensit  terra  Mashona  pedes. 

He  finds  that  his  son  Antipho  has  been  sent  down  from  Cam- 
bridge. The  youth's  excuse  when  he  is  brought  to  book  is  not 
wanting  in  ingenuity  : — ■ 

Non  minimum  meruere  decus  vestigia  Graca 
Ausi — nonne  placet  ? — deserere  in  studiis. 

The  Salvation  Army,  the  Jackson  case,  Sharpe  v.  Wakefield, 
the  Omnibus  Strike,  the  Naval  Exhibition,  Ibsenism,  Theosopby, 
L' Enfant  Prodigue,  all  have  their  turn  ;  and  there  are,  as  usual, 
plenty  of  happy  parodies  and  perversions  of  famous  lines.  The 
omnibus-driver  complains  to  Demipho, 

Quadrupedante  solum  sonitu  quatit  ungula  nulla; 
Tessera  jam  nigris  cruribus  eripitur. 

The  ruined  publican,  begging  for  aid,  cries  out  "  Conficior  morbo." 
"  Mutato  nomine  D.T.,"  retorts  Geta,  and  Phormio  excuses  him- 
self from  giving  anything  by  citing  a  number  of  evil  omens,  which 
parallel  those  mentioned  by  Geta  in  the  play  : — 

Introiit  de  tecto  alienus  felis  in  sedes 
Ater :  strix  cecinit ;  sal  mihi  fusus  humi : 

Tertius  et  decimus  cenavi :  contigit  ire 
Sub  scalis:  causa  est  hsec  tibi  justa. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

rilHE  chief  events  of  musical  interest  during  the  past  fortnight 
4-  have  been  the  various  concerts  commemorative  of  the  death 
of  Mozart,  which  took  place  on  December  5,  1791.  At  the 
Saturday  Popular  Concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  the  programme 
naturally  comprised  only  specimens  of  the  great  composer's  cham- 
ber music,  interspersed  with  songs,  among  the  latter  being  included 
one — "  L'Addio  " — which  is  known  to  be  spurious ;  but  at  both 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Albert  Hall  the  "Requiem"  and 
"Jupiter"  Symphony  were  given,  the  former  work  being  also 
performed  by  the  Bach  Choir  at  its  concert  last  Tuesday.  Three 
performances  of  the  "  Requiem  "  within  ten  days  may  seem  ex- 
cessive, but  lovers  of  Mozart's  music — and  what  musician  worthy 
the  name  is  there  who  does  not  love  the  purest  melodies  and 
most  perfect  style  ever  written? — can  never  tire  of  hearing 
Mozart's  swan-song,  even  though  it  may  owe  its  present  form  to 
the  pen  of  the  friend  who  completed  it  after  the  master's  premature 
death.  The  three  performances  were  all  characterized  by  various 
degrees  of  merit.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  accompaniments 
were  played  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Manns's  orchestra,  while  at  the 
Albert  Hall  the  singing  of  Mr.  Barnby's  Choir  was  the  chief 
feature  of  the  performance.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  Albert 
Hall  have  the  unfortunate  effect  of  bringing  the  tones  of  the 
brass  into  undue  prominence  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra ;  the  scoring  of  the  "  Requiem,"  in  the  portion  due  to 
Siissmayer,  is  not  its  strongest  feature,  and  the  excessive  promi- 


nence of  the  trombones  was  accordingly  strongly  felt,  though 
in  other  respects  the  performance  was  remarkably  fine.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  Bach  Choir  gave  the  best  of  the  three 
renderings.  The  chorus  sang  extremely  well  and  the  band  was 
just  strong  enough  to  give  the  accompaniments  their  proper  place 
without  destroying  the  balance  of  the  whole.  The  soloists  at 
Kensington  were  Mrs.  Henschel,  Madame  Patey,  Messrs.  Edward 
Lloyd  and  W7athin  Mills,  and  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Mrs.  Henschel, 
Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Plunket  Greene. 
At  the  Albert  Hall  the  programme  also  included  a  fine  but 
seldom  heard  recitative  and  air  "  Misero,  0  sogno,"  superbly  sung 
by  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  choruses  from  Die  Zauberflote  and  the 
music  to  Konig  Thainos,  in  both  of  which  the  choral-singing  was 
excellent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  part,  an  effusion  in 
honour  of  Mozart  was  declaimed  by  Mr.  Charles  Fry,  as  to  which 
it  is  only  possible  to  commend  the  author's  good  intentions  and  to 
condole  with  the  reciter  who  had  to  waste  such  good  elocution  on 
such  lamentable  lines.  The  Bach  Choir  coupled  the  "  Requiem '' 
with  a  performance  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  act  of  Wagner's 
Parsifal,  in  which  the  parts  of  Gurnemauz  and  Titurel  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  that  of  Amfortas  by  Mr.  Henschel,  and 
of  Parsifal  by  Mr.  Houghton.  All  three  were  extremely  good, 
and  Mr.  Henschel  in  particular  sang  with  real  dramatic  power. 
The  chorus — -which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  scene — was 
also  excellent,  though  the  effect  would  have  been  improved  by  the 
use  of  boys'  voices,  as  directed  in  the  score.  Apart  from  an 
occasional  uncertainty  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words — 
which  was  noticeable  also  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  "  Requiem  " — 
the  choral-singing  was  most  creditable,  and  the  difficulties 
of  maintaining  true  intonation  were  successfully  overcome  in  a 
manner  which  showed  very  careful  rehearsal.  To  those  who  had 
heard  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth  the  effect  of  the  performance  in  a 
concert-room  was  probably  disappointing.  Apart  from  the 
absence  of  scenery  and  action — both  of  which  are  so  important  a 
means  in  producing  the  effect  of  the  scene — the  situation  of  the 
orchestra  between  the  chorus  and  the  soloists  made  a  curious 
difference  in  the  balance  of  the  work.  The  bells,  which  at  Bay- 
reuth are  placed  in  a  gallery  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  huge 
stage,  were  unavoidably  brought  close  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, so  that  they  occasionally  quite  overpowered  the  band,  in- 
stead of  being  heard  as  a  mere  distant  chime.  The  orchestra, 
though  conducted  with  great  care  and  skill  by  Professor  Stanford, 
was  rather  rough,  and  one  or  two  bad  slips  were  noticeable.  In 
spite  of  these  defects,  the  performance  was,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely good,  and  evidently  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  large 
audience  which  it  attracted. 

On  the  4th  instant  Sir  Charles  Halle  gave  his  second  Orchestral 
Concert  at  St.  James's  Hall.  The  programme  was  full  of  interest, 
and  the  superb  playing  of  the  band  was  as  marked  as  ever.  Such 
a  performance  of  the  "  Leonora  No.  3  "  Overture  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  heard  in  London.  A  charming  Serenade  in  E  flat  by 
Saint-Saens — an  arrangement  by  the  composer  of  an  early  work 
for  strings,  piano,  and  organ — had  the  merit  of  novelty;  while 
Berlioz's  wonderfully  romantic  JRomco  and  Juliet  Symphony,  only 
the  instrumental  portions  of  which  were  performed,  showed  the 
orchestral  playing  to  its  greatest  advantage.  At  this  concert 
Lady  Halle  made  her  first  appearance  this  season,  playing  the 
Adagio  and  Rondo  from  Vieuxtemps's  Violin  Concerto  in  E, 
Op.  11. 

At  the  Monday  Popular  Conoerts  the  chief  event  of  interest 
has  been  the  production,  last  Monday,  of  a  new  set  of  Vocal 
Quartetts  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  (Op.  112),  by  Johannes 
Brahms.  The  composer  seems  always  most  genial  in  this  form 
of  work,  and  the  new  quartetts  are  in  every  respect  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  two  sets  of  "  Liebeslieder  "  and  the  "  Gipsy  Songs  " 
which  were  heard  a  year  ago.  The  new  work  consists  of  six 
numbers,  the  last  four  of  which  are  settings  of  translations  of 
Hungarian  gipsy  songs,  by  Hugo  Conrat.  At  Monday's  concert 
they  were  sung  to  perfection  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel,  Madame 
Fassett,  and  Mr.  Shakespeare ;  they  pleased  the  audience  so 
much  that  four  of  them  had  to  be  repeated.  The  pianoforte 
accompaniments,  which  are  of  unusual  importance,  were  admir- 
ably played  by  Mr.  Bird.  The  concert  also  included  Beethoven's 
string  Quartett  in  E  flat,  Op.  74,  a  beautiful  Adagio  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  by  Mozart,  Brahms's  Sonata,  Op.  38,  for  pianoforte 
and  violoncello,  and  Schumann's  Etudes  Symphoniques,  for 
pianoforte  solo.  The  pianist  was  Miss  Adelina  de  Lara,  whose 
delicate  touch  and  general  intelligence  were  best  displayed  in  the 
quieter  variations  than  in  the  more  brilliant  parts  of  the  work. 
In  the  Finale  she  seemed  unable  to  use  sufficient  strength  to 
bring  out  the  full  tone  of  the  instrument,  but  this  is  a  deficiency 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  so  exacting  a  work  is  played  by 
a  young  performer.  Her  playing  of  the  nth  Etude  produced  a 
burst  of  applause,  and  the  audience  would  have  gladly  exacted 
an  encore,  which  Miss  de  Lara  wisely  declined. 

Among  the  numerous  minor  concerts  of  the  past  fortnight, 
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mention  may  be  made  of  the  dSbut  of  Mile.  Yrrac,  a  young 
Dutch  -violinist,  who  was  heard  at  Princes'  Hall,  on  the  loth. 
She  has  a  powerful  tone  and  broad  style,  and  with  experience 
should  make  a  good  artist.  At  present  her  playing  wants  in- 
dividuality. She  was  most  successful  in  an  air  and  variations  by 
Tartini,  and  in  the  Finale  to  one  of  Wieniawski's  Violin  Con- 
certos. Mile.  Yrrac  was  assisted  by  Herr  Schonberger — who 
gave  a  good  performance  of  a  Capriccio  by  Brahms — and  by  Mile. 
Gherlsen,  a  soprano  with  a  fine  voice,  which  deserves  better 
training  than  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

Concerts  have  also  been  given  by  the  Westminster  Orchestral 
Society,  Mr.  Orton  Bradley  (a  Brahms  Recital),  Messrs.  Ludwig 
and  Whitehouse— all  three  on  the  9th  inst. ;  by  Mile.  Douste 
de  Fortis  on  the  1 5th,  and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  on 
the  1 6th. 


Aft  ELECTORAL  PUZZLE. 

I'M  a  simple-minded  man, 
"With  an  artless  little  plan, 
And,  as  frequently  successful,  I  maintain  it ; 
When  I  find  a  puzzling  task, 
Some  one  else  I  always  ask 

(Not  invariably  a  p'liceman)  to  explain  it. 

But  my  system  chiefly  bears 
On  political  affairs, 

Long  and  carefully  as  I  have  ever  scanned  them ; 
For,  although  I  do  not  mix 
In  Imperial  politics, 

I  acknowledge  that  I  like  to  understand  them. 

And  no  riddle  seems  to  me 
Quite  so  destitute  of  key, 

Nor  to  any  have  I  so  desired  to  have  it, 
As  to  that  enigma  strange 
Of  the  instant  mental  cbange 

That  a  cudgel-rap  eil'ects  in  Mr.  Davitt. 

He  had  gone,  as  I  had  seen, 
To  encourage  Mr.  Keane, 

But  might  well  have  hurried  home  again  in  dudgeon, 
When,  to  Waterford  his  friend 
As  he  strove  to  recommend, 

He  was  hammered  so  severely  with  a  bludgeon. 

'Twas  a  cowardly  attack, 
'Twas  a  most  ferocious  crack, 

And  the  victim  has  my  unaffected  pity 
Yet  I  own  I  was  perplexed 
Upon  hearing  of  him  next 

As  a  candidate,  and  standing  for  the  city. 

Can  he  possibly  have  said, 

"  You  have  hit  me  on  the  head 

In  the  course  of  an  electioneering  visit, 
So  I  think  it  clearly  best 
That  your  vote  and  interest 

I  should  promptly  but  respectfully  solicit. 

"  Had  the  blow  been  only  slight 
'Twould  have  struck  me  in  the  light 

Of  an  intimated  hint  of  your  permission  ; 
But  a  stroke  so  sharp  and  hard 
I  must  certainly  regard 

As  a  highly  influential  requisition  "  ? 

Then  there's  Keane,  who,  I  repeat, 
Had  been  standing  for  the  seat, 

And  who  telegraphed  "  I  hope  they  will  elect  you  " ; 
Which  was  rather  far,  you  know, 
For  a  candidate  to  go — 

Even  adding,  as  he  added,  "  God  protect  you ! " 

Did  he  think  that,  when  you  find 
A  constituency's  mind 

Has  in  such  decisive  fashion  undergone  test, 
With  your  own  unbroken  pate 
You  ought  not  to  hesitate 

In  respectfully  retiring  from  the  contest  ? 

Yet  had  Keane,  too,  got  a  rap 
From  some  ill-conditioned  chap, 

Such  as  lighted  on  his  Separatist  brother — ■ 
Well,  I  cannot  but  suppose 
That,  if  such  a  case  arose, 

They  could  neither  then  have  yielded  to  the  other. 


KEVIEWS. 


HISTORICAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  ARGYLLSHIRE 
HIGHLANDERS.* 

WE  cannot,  though  our  will  is  good,  compliment  Mr.  Goff  on 
having  made  quite  as  good  a  book  as  he  might  out  of  the 
records  of  the  91st.  Army  officers  are  always  interested,  no 
doubt,  in  all  that  has  happened  to  their  regiment,  and  will  read 
with  pleasure  quite  insignificant  details  about  its  various  stays  in 
foreign  parts  or  its  amusements  in  garrison.  Still,  without  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  opinion  that  such  matters  might  be 
entirely  omitted,  we  do  think  that  they  might  be  kept  more 
subordinate  than  Mr.  Gofi'has  contrived  to  keep  them.  He  need 
not  have  said  quite  so  much  about  the  movements  of  the  regiment 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  peace-time,  or  the  horse-racing  at  St.  Helena, 
or  the  picnic  got  up  for  the  soldiers  on  the  Acropolis  at  the  end  of 
the  Crimea.  We  allow  that  the  fortunes  of  the  regiment  put  certain 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  historian.  It  had  the  bad  luck  to  miss 
the  fun  of  the  fair  no  less  than  three  times.  In  1813  it  was  left 
with  the  6th  division  at  Medina  de  Pomar,  while  the  battle  of 
Vittoria  was  being  fought.  In  181 5,  again,  it  was  employed  to 
look  after  the  Jemappe  road  to  Brussels  during  Waterloo,  and 
so  missed  the  battle.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Crimea  it 
was  brought  back  from  South  Africa  to  serve  in  the  East,  but 
then  again  it  was  sent  back  to  Athens.  All  this  was  the  ill  luck 
and  not  the  fault  of  the  gallant  91st.  It  could  but  go  where  it 
was  sent ;  still  Mr.  Golf's  book  would  have  been  more  interesting 
if  fortune  had  been  kinder  to  his  regiment.  Much  of  its  fighting 
has  been  in  South  Africa,  with  which  it  has  been  connected  from 
our  first  capture  of  the  Dutch  colony  down  to  the  surrender  of 
Cetewayo.  It  carries  South  Africa  on  its  colours  very  properly, 
for  its  first  services  after  it  was  raised  in  1794,  and  its  last  before 
it  was  incorporated  in  188 1  with  the  Sutherlandshire  Highlanders, 
were  iii  that  country.  Now  the  Kaffir  wars  are  full  of  adventure, 
but  our  experience  is  that  they  are  horribly  difficult  to  tell  in  a 
coherent  and  intelligible  manner.  This  also,  then,  was  against 
Mr.  Goff. 

But,  though  we  have  read  more  interesting  regimental  records 
than  these,  Mr.  Goff  has  written  an  interesting  book,  and  even 
at  this  time  a  valuable  one.  As  it  is  quite  new  and  will,  no 
doubt,  lie  about  on  Club  tables  where  it  can  be  got  without  the 
slightest  difficulty,  it  may  possibly  help  some  friends  of  ours, 
whose  nerves  are  in  a  twitter,  to  calm  themselves  by  the  discovery 
that  that  which  is  in  the  British  army  now  was  also  in  it  in  its 
greatest  days.  On  the  very  second  page,  for  instance,  they  will 
learn  that,  when  the  regiment  was  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  1794,  the  limit  of  height  was  5  ft.  4  in.  and  of  age  from  18  to 
35.  They  had  to  put  up  with  puny  boys  even  in  1794,  and  we 
can  imagine  what  an  outcry  there  would  be  if  we  were  reduced 
to  enlisting  men  of  over  thirty.  Yet  the  regiment  did  well.  It 
was  at  its  beginning  much  a  family  corps.  No  less  than  seven- 
teen of  its  officers  were  Campbells,  and  four  of  them  had  the 
Christian  name  of  Archibald.  Later  on  when  the  regiment  had 
been  deprived  of  its  kilt,  it  ceased  to  be  more  than  nominally  a 
Highland  regiment.  In  1845  it  was  mostly  composed  of  Lowland 
Scotch — though  as  late  as  1 839  a  squad  of  recruits  had  been  drilled 
in  Gaelic.  At  this  period  long  service  was  justified  of  the 
91st  Regiment,  for  the  average  height  of  the  men  was  5  ft.  8  in., 
and  though  they  candidly  described  themselves  as  "jist-aseto' 
drunken  old  (?  auld)  deevils,"  they  had  learnt  to  carry  their 
liquor  well.  With  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Lowland  Scot,  they 
attributed  their  weakness  for  drink  to  the  bad  example  of  the 
people  of  St.  Helena,  where  they  had  been  long  stationed.  But 
even  then  this  battalion  was  something  of  an  exception.  We 
had  corps  of  young  soldiers  then,  one  of  which  was  the  reserve 
battalion  of  this  very  regiment.  In  1842  it  was  sent  out  to  join 
the  first  in  South  Africa,  and  had  an  adventure  which  came  very 
near  being  as  famous  as  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead.  The 
Abercrombie  Robinson,  in  which  it  sailed,  ran  ashore  near  Table 
Bay.  The  reserve  battalion  had  been  newly  raised,  and  was 
composed  entirely  of  young  men.  Mr.  Goff  records  that  two 
of  the  sergeants  who  behaved  particularly  well  were  under 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  had  their  wives  with  them,  mere 
girls,  whom  they  had  married  just  before  sailing.  The  battalion 
was  safely  landed  in  surf  boats,  but  if  there  had  been  a 
panic  they  would  have  drowned  to  a  man.  Once  on  shore 
they  deserted  right  and  left,  till  a  certain  Captain  Gordon 
took  to  hunting  down  the  runaways  with  extraordinary 
activity  and  success.  The  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead  comes 
into  Mr.  Goff's  story;  for  there  was  a  draft  of  the  91st  on 
board  her.  This  event  also  has  instruction  in  it  of  more  kinds 
than  one.  It  is  said,  and  on  general  principles  rightly,  that  a 
body  of  soldiers  composed  of  detachments  of  different  corps  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  behave  steadily.  Yet  the  men  of  the  Birkenhead 
were  composed  of  drafts  for  different  regiments— mere  recruits 
the  most  part  of  them — and  all  the  world  knows  how  they 
behaved.  After  all,  the  great  and  good  Sir  John  Falstaff'  was 
not  far  wrong  when  he  said  "Give  me  the  spirit,  Master 
Shallow."    Also  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  knowing  a  little 

*  Historical  Records  of  the  91s*  Argyllshire  Highlanders,  now  the  1st 
Battalion  Princess  Louise's  Argyll  and  Sutherlandshire  Highlanders. 
Containing  an  Account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Regiment  in  1794,  and  its 
subsequent  Services  to  1881.  Arranged  by  G.  L.  Goff,  91st  Highlanders. 
London :  Bentley.  1891. 
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history  is  to  teach  you  that  a  thing  is  not  necessarily  entirely  un- 
precedented in  this  universe  because  you  have  never  observed  it 
before.  The  choppings  and  changings  in  the  organization  and 
uniform  of  the  regiment  also  show  that  our  War  Office  has  never 
been  long  of  one  mind.  Sometimes  the  gist  bad  a  reserve  batta- 
lion, and  sometimes  it  had  not.  It  had  a  kilt,  and  then  it  was 
clothed  in  crimson  and  gold,  blue  and  white,  shiny  black  leggings 
or  Hessian  boots,  according  to  the  gorgeous  plate  given  by  Mr. 
Gofl'  opposite  p.  78.  Now  it  has  got  back  to  tartan,  but  only 
in  the  ignoble  form  of  trews.  It  has  also  ceased  to  be  the 
91st  at  all,  having  undergone  one  of  those  changes  which  will 
drive  the  future  historian  of  the  British  army  to  distraction. 


NOVELS.* 

TO  write  an  indifferent  novel  of  the  tea-cup-and-saucer  school 
is  not  a  difficult  achievement.  Are  we  not,  indeed,  com- 
passed about  with  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  fruitful 
facility  of  that  task  ?  But  to  write  a  novel  which  shall  invest 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  conventional  characters  with  even  a 
moderate  amount  of  interest,  except  in  the  eyes  of  that  large 
class  of  readers  which  accepts  the  novel  of  to-day  merely  because 
it  is  the  novel  of  to-day,  and  is  only  disappointed  when  it  takes 
up  the  novel  of  yesterday  by  mistake,  is  another  thing  alto- 
gether. We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  The  Ides 
of  March  may  be  numbered  among  those  who  have  successfully 
solved  that  problem.  The  characters  move  gently  from  tennis- 
net  to  tea-table  and  back  again  with  a  quite  Bobertsonian  sim- 
plicity ;  and  yet  the  writer  contrives  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  story  through  three  volumes,  not  one  of  which  contains  more 
padding  than  a  proper  regard  for  literary  traditions  would 
seem  to  require.  The  plot  is  as  simple  as  well  can  be.  An 
elderly  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  and  antiquarian  tastes  is 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  his  only  son  will  be  the  last 
of  his  race  unless  he  marries  before  a  certain  date.  Warned  of 
this  real  or  imaginary  peril  by  an  old  rhyming  prophecy  which 
he  has  discovered,  the  good  man  is  bent  upon  marrying  his  son  to 
any  girl  who  will  have  him  before  the  fatal  day  arrives.  West- 
morland fils,  Major  in  the  army  and  misogynist  by  disposition,  is 
more  inclined  to  postpone  marriage  until  the  Greek  Kalends  than 
to  celebrate  it  before  the  Ides  of  March,  when  fate  introduces 
him  to  the  girl  who  is  supposed  to  have  jilted  his  dearest  friend 
with  frightful  atrocity.  In  order  to  fortify  himself  against  the 
passion  for  Hope  Merrion,  which  is  rapidly  getting  the  better  of 
his  contempt  for  her  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy 
the  soul  of  Westmorland  pare,  the  Major  engages  himself  to 
another  young  person,  to  find,  when  too  late,  that  the  supposed 
jilt  had  only  treated  his  friend  according  to  his  deserts.  From 
this  dilemma  the  Major  is,  of  course,  relieved  with  some  ingenuity. 
Obviously  the  success  of  such  a  story  depends  wholly  upon  the 
teller's  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  in  this  case  the 
characterization  is  distinctly  clever.  Major  Westmorland  in 
particular,  if  rather  a  ponderous  personage,  is  a  fine  fellow,  and, 
besides,  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  an  exception  to  the  myste- 
rious rule  by  which  officers  of  his  rank  are  so  seldom  selected  as 
heroes  of  romance  or  as  models  of  virtue.  The  author  of  The 
Ides  of  March  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  rehabilitation  of 
the  Major. 

Mr.  Bowling's  new  book,  A  Baffling  Quest,  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  very  opposite  of  the  novel  we  have  just  discussed.  In  Mr. 
Bowling's  company  we  sup  full  with  horrors,  and  we  rather  enjoy 
the  bill  of  fare.  There  is  no  tennis,  or  tea  and  bread-and-butter 
here.  Three  fishers,  who  ought  to  have  been  sailing  out  into 
the  West  instead  of  reading  the  newspapers,  are  inspired  by 
"  a  recent  American  case  "  with  a  desire  to  kidnap  the  body  of 
some  eminent  person,  lately  deceased,  and  to  extract  a  reward 
from  the  family  in  return  for  the  restitution  of  the  remains. 
Sir  Andrew  Brinfield,  Bart.,  of  Barmead  Bark,  kindly  obliges  by 
opportunely  dying — or  appearing  to  die — and  his  body  disappears 
mysteriously  from  the  chamber  of  death.  Mr.  Bowiing  issues  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  everybody  sets  to  work  to  serve  it  upon 
the  suspected  persons.  Now,  Sir  Andrew  was  not  only  a  misan- 
thropical recluse,  but  also  an  ardent  vivisectionist,  given  to 
offering  holocausts  of  rabbits  upon  the  altar  of  science.  One  of 
the  last  things  he  did  before  he  disappeared  was  to  purchase,  all 
unknown  to  his  family,  a  fine  young  leopard.  This  beast, 
escaping  from  the  laboratory,  and  appearing  before  the  bereaved 
relatives,  imbues  the  latter  with  a  shrewd  suspicion  as  to  the 
temporary  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Andrew.  The  leopard, 
however,  after  careering  about  the  grounds  and  half  killing  the 
family  solicitor  in  the  shrubbery,  hangs  himself  with  a  clothes 
line,  or  some  such  convenient  cord,  dies  without  making  any 
confession,  and  leaves  the  baffling  quest  as  baffling  as  before. 
The  reader  will  pursue  the  suspected  fishermen,  under  Mr. 

*  The  Ides  of  March.  By  G.  M.  Robins.  3  vols.  London:  Hurst  & 
Blackett.  1892. 

A  Baffling  Quest.  By  Richard  Dowling.  3  vols.  London  :  Ward  & 
Downey.  1891. 

A  Wasted  Life  and  Marred.  By  Lady  Gertrude  Stock.  3  vols.  London: 
Hurst  &  Blackett.  1892. 

The  Three  Boots.  By  William  H.  Stacpoole.  1  vol.  London  :  Dean  & 
Son. 

Bis  Angel.  By  Henry  Herman.  1  vol.  London,  New  York,  and  Mel- 
bourne :  Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co. 


Bowling's  guidance,  through  some  exciting  chapters  until  he 
discovers  what  the  secret  is.  For  love-making  there  is  little 
space  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Sir  Andrew  returns  to 
life  in  time  to  bless  his  daughter's  union  with  a  young  man  who 
certainly  would  not  have  found  time  to  propose  to  her  if  he  had 
not  done  so  before  he  started  on  the  baffling  quest.  Were  it  not 
for  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  leopard 
to  exemplify  the  irony  of  fate  by  swallowing  the  vivisectionist 
Sir  Andrew,  we  should  offer  little  criticism  of  Mr.  Bowling's 
story,  except  to  suggest  that  he  might  with  advantage  have 
excised  a  certain  amount  of  conversational  superfluity.  The 
excellent  member  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  who  goes  so 
near  to  being  struck  oil'  the  rolls  by  the  paw  of  the  leopard  is 
specially  afflicted  with  a  very  grievous  garrulity. 

If  Mr.  Bowling  has  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  punishing  the 
vivisectionist  ardour  of  his  scientific  Baronet,  the  brute  creation 
is  nobly  avenged  by  the  pen  of  Lady  Gertrude  Stock.  A  Wasted 
Life  and  Marr'd  is  marred  and  wasted  entirely  through  the 
unfortunate  behaviour  of  the  heroine's  husband — also  a  Baronet — 
to  the  lady's  favourite  dog.  That  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  public  which  appears  to  think  that  a  dog  is  of  far  more 
consequence  than  a  man  will,  doubtless,  take  it  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  a  young  wife  should  shoot  her  husband  dead 
merely  because  he  had  shot  her  dog.  In  a  country  where  people 
had  been  preventing  cruelty  to  animals  for  many  years  before 
they  thought  of  preventing  cruelty  to  children  such  a  proceeding 
certainly  seems  strictly  logical.  Nevertheless  this  particular 
application  of  the  lex  talionis  strikes  one,  somehow,  as  slightly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offence  which  caused  it.  Any  one  who  may 
care  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  case  en  connaissance.  de  cause 
will  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  if  he  will  read  Lady  Gertrude 
Stock's  three  volumes.  He  will  encounter  numerous  very  old 
friends  by  the  way,  and  these  meetings  will,  perhaps,  cheer 
him  on  his  pilgrimage.  For  the  rest,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  recall  for  his  benefit  the  remark  which  was  once  made, 
touching  the  great  work  of  the  poet  Spenser,  that  "  very  few 
and  very  weary  are  they  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the 
Blatant  Beast."  One  fears  it  may  be  even  so  in  the  case  of 
that  dog.  There  are,  however,  occasional  oases  in  the  desert 
wherein  the  reader  may  rest  in  the  shadow  of  great  truths — as, 
for  instance,  where  he  is  reminded  that  "a  weeping  child  is  never 
an  alluring  object,  and  a  child's  voice  lifted  up  in  the  distress  of 
temper  is  always  more  or  less  irritating  to  an  impatient  man.'' 
It  is  not,  one  must  admit,  to  be  denied  that  this  book  ought  to  be 
very  widely  read  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  dictum  that  the 
novel-reading  public  merely  tolerate  description,  but  imperiously 
demand  dialogue.  For  of  the  latter  there  is,  indeed,  enough  and  to 
spare  in  these  volumes ;  dialogue  which  "  might,  'odsbobs,  Sir,  in 
judicious  hands,  extend  from  here  to  Mesopotamy."  But,  then, 
the  public  are  said  to  like  that  sort  of  thing,  and,  certainly,  its 
absence  would  be  fatal  to  a  great  national  industry.  For  how 
could  the  average  novelist  fill  three  volumes  without  an  unlimited 
supply  of  inverted  commas  ? 

The  Three  Boots  is  a  story  which  will  scarcely,  we  fear,  com- 
mend itself  even  to  the  least  critical  public  opinion,  for  it  is  about 
as  bald  and  barren  a  tale  as  any  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
public  for  some  time.  The  writer  would  seem  (at  least  the 
internal  evidence  of  his  book  suggests  the  hypothesis)  to  have 
first  hit  upon  a  title  at  haphazard,  and  then,  by  an  inversion  of 
the  natural  process,  to  have  set  to  work  to  think  of  a  meaning  for 
it,  and  to  concoct  a  tale  for  the  elucidation  thereof.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  might  just  as  well  have  called  his  story  by  any  other 
name,  and  by  any  other  name  it  would  have  been  equally  un- 
interesting. A  young  lady  and  her  mother,  who  have  seen  better 
days,  as  folk  say,  have  a  mysterious  lodger  in  their  house  at 
Islington.  This  gentleman  wears  three  boots — at  least  he  always 
puts  three  outside  his  bedroom  door — to  the  astonishment  of  the 
household.  In  the  result  the  mysterious  personage,  whom  one  is 
led  to  believe  to  be  no  other  than  the  Fiend  himself,  turns  out  to 
be  merely  an  amiable  foreigner  in  love  with  the  good  lady's 
daughter,  and  given  to  wearing  odd  boots  of  an  evening,  by 
reason  of  a  sore  toe — a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  in  every 
sense  of  the  term. 

Very  different  reading  is  Mr.  Henry  Herman's  bright  little 
American  story,  His  Angel.  The  fine  old  frontiersman  Baniei 
Kershaw,  who,  having  made  his  pile,  comes  to  New  York  with 
his  adopted  daughter,  the  child  of  a  man  whose  well-merited 
lynching  he  personally  superintended  years  before,  is,  we  are 
told,  a  study  from  life.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Herman's  presentment 
of  him  is  a  fine  bit  of  characterization,  fresh  and  racy  of  the 
soil,  and  one  which  should  hold  its  place  in  the  reader's  memory 
long  after  the  details  of  the  story  have  been  forgotten.  Good, 
too,  though  nut  so  good,  is  "  Cheeseface  Mike,"  the  disreputable 
father  of  a  rising  young  journalist  who  has  saved  Kershaw's 
life  in  a  railway  accident,  and  is  to  marry  his  adopted  daughter. 
Mike  Turner  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  a  Transatlantic  variety  of 
that  capital  scoundrel  James  Carey,  whom  Mr.  Besant  intro- 
duced to  us  a  few  years  ago  in  his  Children  of  Gibeon.  The 
book  is  excellent  reading  from  first  to  last,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  perhaps,  so  good  as  the  opening  scene,  wherein 
the  little  girl  of  three,  looking  up  at  her  own  rascally  parent's 
corpse  swinging  from  an  oak  before  his  own  door,  innocently 
inquires,  "What  daddie  doin'  thar?  Me  want  daddie  tome 
down."    Altogether  a  pretty  little  book. 
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MR.  ROBINSON  has  already  earned  a  solid  title  to  our 
gratitude  by  his  discovery  of  a  great  part  of  the  long-lost 
Apology  of  Aristides,  embedded  in  the  Life  of  Barlaam  and 
Jo&apTint.  The  second  number  of  his  Teats  and  Studies  (i), 
though  not  so  sensational  as  the  first,  is  of  high  value,  and 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  two  most  interesting  documents  of  the 
early  African  Church,  the  Passion  of  St.  Perpetua  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Scillitan  Martyrs.  The  first  of  these  has  long  been  prized  as 
the  very  gem  of  martyr  literature.  Many  of  our  readers,  pro- 
bably, are  familiar  with  the  sweet  girl-matron — she  was  but 
twenty-two — who  wrote  for  us  with  her  own  hand  that  inimitable 
picture  of  her  distresses,  and  her  visions,  and  her  gentle  con- 
stancy. It  was  she  who,  when  she  wras  permitted  to  suckle  her 
baby  in  the  dungeon,  forgot  all  the  horrors  of  that  dismal  place ; 
"  the  prison,"  she  says,  "  became  to  me  a  palace,  so  that  I  would 
rather  be  there  than  anywhere  else."  The  Martyrdom  was  known 
to  us  only  in  a  Latin  form  till  last  year,  when  Mr.  Randall 
Harris  discovered  it  in  a  Greek  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Immediately  the  question 
arose  whether  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  was  the  original,  and  upon 
this  hinged  a  further  point  of  great  interest,  which  language  was 
spoken  by  the  Christ  ians  of  the  province  of  Africa  ?  It  is  at  this 
stage  of  the  debate  that  Mr.  Robinson  comes  upon  the  scene.  He 
has  revised  carefully  the  MS.  evidence,  and  now  prints  side  by 
side  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  with  all  the  necessary  critical 
and  explanatory  apparatus,  showing,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
Greek  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin.  The  chief  and  incontro- 
vertible argument  for  this  conclusion  is  that,  whereas  in  the 
Latin  the  narratives  of  Perpetua  and  Saturus  have  a  distinctly 
marked  style  of  their  own,  very  different  from  the  style  of  the 
brother  by  whom  the  introduction  and  conclusion  were  added,  in 
the  Greek  all  these  personal  notes  disappear,  and  the  whole  piece 
becomes  uniform  from  the  first  line  to  the  last.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Greek  version  it  has  been  found  possible  to  make  some  im- 
provements in  the  text  of  the  Latin  original,  though  the  gain  in 
this  direction  is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  hoped.  We 
wish  Mr.  Robinson  could  have  found  sufficient  reason  for  altering 
the  word  comminabantur  in  chapter  xviii.  It  is  rather  painful  to 
think  of  Revocatus  and  his  brethren  "  threatening  "  the  specta- 
tors as  they  marched  along  to  their  death,  and  the  Greek  affords 
some  grounds  for  thinking  that  what  they  really  did  was  to  "  ex- 
hort "  the  lookers-on  to  repentance.  Mr.  Robinson  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  Perpetua  and  her  fellow-sufferers  belonged  not  to  Ther- 
barbo,  but  to  Carthage,  and  cherishes  a  pious  opinion,  which  we  need 
not  attempt  to  disturb,  that  the  editor  of  the  Acts  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  Tertullian.  The  Acts  of  the  Scillitan  Martyrs,  a 
short,  matter-of-fact,  but  very  precious  record  of  the  examination 
and  execution  of  another  group  of  African  Christians,  raises  again 
precisely  the  same  difficulty  as  the  document  of  which  we  have 
just  been  speaking.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
lay  his  hands  upon  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  which  makes  it 
pretty  clear  that  in  this  case  also  the  Latin  is  the  original.  The 
new  evidence  finally  settles  the  date  of  the  martyrdom,  which 
was  180  a.d.,  as  suggested  by  Renier  and  practically  demon- 
strated by  Osener.  Thus  vanishes  all  reason  for  supposing  that 
Greek  was  the  official  language  of  the  African  Church.  Mr. 
Robinson  carries  us  a  step  further,  and  shows  that  the  quotations 
in  the  famous  Greek  epistle  of  the  chronicles  Vienna  and  Lyons 
imply  the  use  of  a  Latin  Bible.  Some  day  we  hope  he  will  go 
fully  into  the  question  of  the  use  of  Greek  in  the  Western  Church. 
Meantime  we  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. Mr.  Robinson  certainly  possesses  the  happy  knack  of 
finding,  and  we  look  forward  with  raised  expectation  to  the 
results  of  hi?  next  trip  into  chaos. 

A  third  part  of  the  same  series  consists  of  a  treatise  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Chase  on  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church  (2). 
The  title  has  a  popular  and  attractive  ring,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
remark  that  Mr.  Chase's  disquisition  is  intended  for  those  who 
like  their  reading,  as  some  like  their  sherry,  very  f-ound  but  very 
dry.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  trace  through  MSS.,  Versions, 
Fathers,  and  Liturgies  every  known  or  suspected  variation  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  mysterious  word  eiuavn-ios  does  not 
really  belong  to  the  original  prayer.  Mr.  Chase's  view  is  that 
the  prayer  at  first  existed  only  in  Aramaic  ;  that  in  Aramaic 
churches  two  forms  of  the  petition  in  question  were  allowed,  one 
for  morning  service,  "  Give  to  us  our  bread  of  the  day,"  and  one 
for  evening  service,  "Give  to  us  our  bread  of  the  coming  day"; 
that  the  word  imovo-ios  was  coined  to  translate  the  evening 
formula,  but,  being  equally  applicable  to  the  morning  (for  in 
Greek  7)  (uioi/o-a  fifiipa  might  mean  "the  day  that  is  beginning," 
as  well  as  "  the  day  that  is  coming,"  or  "  to-morrow"),  very  soon 
came  to  be  a  fixed  part  of  the  prayer  in  its  Greek  shape.  Mr. 
Robinson  contributes  an  interesting  suggestion  that  the  place 
where  our  Lord  taught  the  prayer,  as  recorded  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  was  really  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Mr.  Chase's 
essay  will  commend  itself  to  those  scholars  who  are  endeavouring 

(1)  Texts  and  Studies.  Edited  by  J.  Armitage  Robi  nson,  B.D.,  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  I.  No.  2 — The  Passion  »/'  St. 
Perpetua.  With  an  Appendix  on  T/ie  Scillitan  Martyrdom  bv  the  Editor. 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 

(2)  Texts  and  Studies.  Vol.  I.  No.  3.— The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
Early  Church.  By  F.  H.  Chase,  B.D.  Cambridge:  at  the  University 
Press. 


to  solve  the  synoptic  problem  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  original 
Syriac  Gospel.  It  throws  some  light  also  upon  another  very  im- 
portant possibility,  that  of  a  period  of  fluidity  in  the  Gospel 
text,  extending  down  to  the  first  authoritative  revision,  whenever 
that  took  place. 

The  Literature  of  the  Second  Century  (3)  is  a  book  to  be 
warmly  recommended.  It  contains  six  Lectures  on  Christian 
Evidences  originally  delivered  before  a  popular  audience  at 
Alexandra  College,  Dublin.  The  "  popular  "  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  young  ladies,  who,  as  the  University  Extension 
managers  are  only  too  well  aware,  get  nowadays  the  first  pick  of 
lecturers  and  lectures.  The  present  series  of  addresses  is  the 
work  of  three  distinguished  members  of  Trinity  College — Canon 
Wynne,  Mr.  Bernard,  and  Professor  Hemphill.  All  three  know 
what  plain  folks  want  to  know,  and  can  put  it  in  a  way  that  plain 
folks  can  understand.  Their  points  are  admirably  selected,  and 
worked  out  with  a  light  and  sure  touch.  Dr.  Wynne  treats  of 
the  literature  of  the  sub-apostolic  age  and  the  development  of  the 
Canons.  Mr.  Bernard  writes  upon  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and 
the  miraculous  in  early  Christian  literature ;  and  Professor 
Hemphill  brings  up  the  rear  with  two  discourses  on  Tatian's 
Diatessaron  and  on  the  earliest  traces  of  the  use  of  the  four 
Gospels.  Each  writer  contributes  a  couple  of  papers,  and  the 
first  paper  of  each  couple  could  hardly  be  bettered.  Probably 
most  readers  will  give  the  palm  to  Mr.  Bernard's  account  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  It  abounds  in  historical  interest,  for  these 
Gospels  are  the  source  of  many  familiar  and  beautiful  legends, 
and  it  supplies  a  cogent  argument  in  support  of  the  canonical 
Evangelists.  No  man,  it  has  often  been  said,  could  have  invented 
the  picture  of  the  Christ.  To  this  Mr.  Bernard  adds  that  no  man, 
since  the  Four,  has  been  able  to  touch  that  picture  without 
debasing  it. 

Order  and  Growth  (4)  is  the  title  of  a  pithy  little  volume  in 
which  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies  publishes,  and  to  some  extent  ex- 
pands, the  Hulsean  Lectures  delivered  by  him  at  Cambridge  in 
1890.  The  five  discourses  treat  of  the  social  and  scientific  move- 
ments of  the  time  regarded  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  ;  the 
ideal  unity  of  mankind  in  the  universal  Church,  the  civil  order  of 
human  society,  justice,  and  progress.  The  book  abounds  in  keen 
reasoning  and  shrewd  observation,  and  is  written  in  the  coolly 
accurate  style  of  a  philosophic  treatise.  The  most  interesting 
paper  is  that  on  Justice,  which  in  conclusion,  and  to  some  extent 
even  in  plan,  reminds  the  reader  of  the  Republic  of  Plato.  Jus- 
tice is  not  equality,  is  not  law,  is  not  a  compromise  between  con- 
flicting greedinesses,  but  is  "  essentially  the  order  in  which  the 
Maker  constitutes  the  civil  groups  of  men."  Where  Mr.  Davies 
would  differ  from  Plato  is  in  regarding  the  social  order  of  any 
particular  moment  as  merely  a  step  towards  something  better 
than  the  best  that  has  yet  been  realized.  Plato  again  supplies 
Mr.  Davies  with  a  definition  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  but  here 
the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory.  If  we  rightly  gather  the  mean- 
ing, it  is  that  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  preached  by  St.  Paul,  is 
unity  of  idea.  The  Church  in  heaven,  the  pattern  in  the  mount, 
is  the  One  of  which  the  many  phenomenal  Churches  are  all  more 
or  less  imperfect  copies.  The  unity  is  unity  of  type,  such 
as  subsists  between  two  tigers  which  are  tearing  one  another 
in  pieces.  Indeed  it  is  to  cover  a  state  of  things  in  which 
Christians  are  biting  and  devouring  one  another  that  this 
curious  subtlety  is  brought  in.  Nothing  surely  could  be  further 
from  the  intention  of  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  meant  that  here  on 
earth  there  should  be  one  Church  and  not  two,  partly  because 
truth  is  one,  and  partly  because  if  there  are  two  Churches,  they 
must  necessarily  fight. 

John  Juvenal  Ancina  (5),  whose  beatification  was  solemnized 
in  the  February  of  last  year,  sprang  from  Spanish  ancestors,  was 
born  in  Piedmont  in  1545,  and  died  Bishop  of  Salazzo  in  Savoy 
in  1604.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  and  varied  attainments, 
who  for  some  time  practised  as  a  physician,  but,  being  strongly 
drawn  to  a  purely  religious  life,  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  under  the  guidance  of  Filippo  Neri,  and  became  one  of 
its  brightest  luminaries.  In  the  present  volume,  edited  by  Father 
Bowden,  we  have  a  charming  picture  of  a  saintly  life.  As  is  too 
often  the  case,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  background. 
The  author  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  with  any 
fulness  the  times  in  which  Ancina  lived,  though  constant  allu- 
sions to  the  "poison  of  heretics"  and  the  names  of  Francis  of 
Sales,  Federigo  Borromeo,  Baronius,  and  Neri  remind  us  that  they 
were  the  times  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  Nor  do  we  gather 
much  more  about  Ancina  himself  than  that  he  was  an  ideal 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Spanish-Italian  type.  There  are  just  one 
or  two  anecdotes  that  have  a  human  flavour  about  them.  On 
one  occasion,  when  listening  to  a  preacher,  who  turned  aside 
from  his  proper  business  to  expound  some  point  of  Greek  gram- 
mar, Ancina  broke  out,  "0  God!  souls  are  pouring  in  troops 
into  hell,  and  there  thou  stayest  all  day  long  with  thy  epsilon 
iota."  There  are  many  sermon-writers  who  might  make  a  note 
of  this  with  advantage.    Ancina  was  poisoned  at  a  feast  by 
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a  profligate  monk  whom  he  had  visited  with  censures.  What 
a  strange  hotbed  was  that  Church,  in  that  country  and  time, 
when  the  vilest  weeds  and  the  most  delicate  spiritual  exotics 
grew  side  by  side ! 

The  new  volume  of  the  "  Expositor's  Bible,"  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (6),  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Stokes,  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  dis- 
cursive to  a  degree,  and  deals,  often  at  some  length,  with  every 
subject  that  can  be  linked  on,  by  however  slender  a  connexion, 
to  the  text.  Penny  Savings  Banks,  Hypnotism,  and  Sunday 
Schools,  all  come  in.  Dr.  Stokes  seems  to  take  the  Book  of  Acts 
in  his  hand,  and  chat  away  about  it,  pouring  out  in  an  easy 
stream  all  his  experience  as  a  parish  priest,  and  all  his  learning 
as  a  professor,  all  his  likings  and  all  his  dislikings.  The  dis- 
likings  include  Dissenters,  on  whom  there  is  many  a  shrewd,  but 
never  an  unkindly,  remark.  The  result  of  this  expansiveness  is 
that  Dr.  Stokes  does  not  get  beyond  the  first  eight  chapters. 
There  is,  however,  a  natural  break  in  the  Acts  at  this  point, 
where  the  great  onward  rush  of  mission-work  begins,  and  Dr. 
Stokes  gains  a  certain  unity  for  his  volume  by  confining  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  earliest  days  of  all, 
before  it  flew  from  the  nest.  It  is  a  period  about  which  we  have 
little  detailed  information.  We  are  obliged,  on  many  important 
points,  to  argue  back  from  what  we  know  to  have  been  true  very 
shortly  afterwards,  a  fact  which  has  enabled  the  lovers  of  chimeras 
to  fill  the  half  darkness  with  some  very  strange  shapes.  Dr. 
Stokes  has  something  of  value  to  say  upon  all  these  debatable 
matters.  The  early  date  of  the  Acts  he  confirms  by  reference  to 
the  lately  discovered  Apology  of  Aristides.  "  The  philosophical 
argument  of  Aristides,  which  is  followed  by  Justin  Martyr  and 
the  later  apologists,  when  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of  St. 
Paul,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  early  date  of  the  composition 
of  the  Acts."  The  same  document,  which  Dr.  Stokes  assigns,  in 
deference  to  Eusebius,  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  the  year  124, 
affords  the  outline  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  this  witness  and  that 
of  the  Didache  justify  Dr.  Stokes  in  maintaining  that  baptism  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  "  was  really  and  truly  baptism  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,"  and  nothing  else.  The  communism  of  the  early 
Church  is  treated  as  an  essay  of  mistaken  zeal,  due  to  the  belief 
of  the  immediate  return  of  the  Lord  to  judgment,  and  the  Gift 
of  Tongues  was  "  a  real  gift  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages 
granted  to  the  Apostles  to  be  used  as  occasion  required  when 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands."  One  or  two  points  we 
should  like  to  discuss  with  Dr.  Stokes  if  space  allowed.  It  is 
surely  not  proven  that  the  De  Alcatoribus  was  written  by  Pope 
Victor.  The  books  which  the  martyrs  of  Scillita  had  in  their 
caves  were  not  only  "  the  Epistles  of  that  holy  man  Paul,"  but 
"  books  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul."  The  "  books  "  were  surely  the 
Gospels.  These  matters  and  some  others  we  can  leave  on  one  side, 
as  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  general 
work.  But  why,  oh  why,  does  Dr.  Stokes  speak  of  John  Wesley 
as  "  teaching  his  pupils  in  Oxford  College  "  ?  What  has  poor 
Oxford  done  to  deserve  this  flout  from  a  Professor  of  History  in 
Dublin  College  ? 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  (7)  is  a  book  that  will  be  very  welcome 
to  students.  It  gives  in  one  handsome  volume  texts,  introduc- 
tions, and  translations.  The  introductions  are  the  work  of 
Lightfoot ;  the  translations  and  text  are  mainly  the  Bishop's,  hut 
in  part  are  due  to  Mr.  Harmer,  his  chaplain  and  collaborateur. 
Mr.  Harmer  appears  to  have  acquitted  himself  of  a  difficult  task 
with  great  care  and  fine  critical  skill. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  is  continued  by  Mr.  Findlay  {The  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians)  (8)  and  Professor  Lumby  (2  Kings)  (9),  the 
former  volume  belonging  to  the  larger,  the  latter  to  the  smaller, 
series.  Mr.  Findlay  would  have  done  well  to  omit  his  appendix 
on  Antichrist.  Otherwise  both  volumes  are  of  the  usual  work- 
manlike type. 

Dr.  Stewart's  Handbook  of  Christian  Evidences  is  an  excellent 
sixpennyworth.  It  contains  a  condensed,  well-proportioned,  and 
very  clear  view  of  the  whole  subject.  The  author  has  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  his  aim  of  making  the  topics  discussed  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  all  earnest  minds. 

The  Genealogy  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  Lewis  Abramowitch 
(Sydney  :  Loxton  &  Co.),  in  a  tiny  pamphlet,  price  fifteen- 
pence,  is  full  of  curious  Talmudic  lore.  The  author  considers 
that  the  one  genealogy  represents  the  line  of  Mary,  the  other 
that  of  Joseph.  Household  Prayers,  with  preface  by  the  late 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  sixth  edition  (London :  Griffith,  Farran, 
Okeden,  &  Welsh),  may  be   commended  to  those  in  search 

(6)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Vicar  of  All 
Saints',  Blackrock.  (Expositor's  Bible.)  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
1891. 

(7)  The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Revised  Texts,  with  short  Introductions 
and  English  Translations,  by  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham.    Edited  and  completed  by  J.  R.  Harmer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 

I     Christi  College,  Cambridge,  sometime  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.   London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

(8)  The  Epistles  to  the  Tliessalonians.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Findlav, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  in  the  Wesleyan  College,  Headinglev. 
(Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.)  Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press.    1 891. 

(9)  The  Second  Book  of  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D., 
Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity.  (Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.) 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  1891. 

1        (10)  Handbook  of  Christian  Evidences.    By  Alexander  Stewart,  D.D., 
Prolessor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  London: 
/     Adam  &  Charles  Black. 


of  a  manual  of  this  kind.  The  Path  towards  Knowledge 
(London :  Methuen  &  Co.),  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Great 
St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics  in  King's  College,  London,  treats  mainly  of  social 
questions — marriage,  money,  education,  and  the  like — regarded 
from  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  Second  Prayer  Booh  of 
King  Edward  VI.  (London  :  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh) 
forms  a  handy,  well-printed  volume ;  The  Book  of  Psalms 
(London :  Religious  Tract  Society)  gives  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Psalms,  printed  in  parallelisms,  with  an  introduction  and 
a  few  simple  notes.  It  appears  to  be  well  suited  for  devotional 
reading. 

Sermons  on  our  list  are  Sermons  on  Special  Occasions,  by  Bishop 
Lightfoot  (London :  Macmillan  &  Co.) :  Sermons  on  the  Old 
Testament,  by  Canon  Liddon  (London :  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.),  and  Words  of  Peace,  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  F.  Hamilton 
(London  :  Allen  &  Co.,  Limited). 

We  have  received  also  Outlooks  from  the  New  Standpoint,  by 
E.  Belf'ort  Bax  (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  Agnos- 
ticism Found  Wanting,  by  J.  W.  Morden  (London:  Elliott 
Stock)  ;  The  Esoteric  Basis  of  Christianity,  by  William  Kingsland 
(London:  Theosophical  Publishing  Society);  The  God  and  the 
Religion  of  Science  and  the  Bible,  by  "  Esegar,"  M.A.,  Dunelm 
(London :  Melville,  Mullen,  &  Slade)  ;  Life  Renewed,  a  manual 
for  convalescents,  by  M.  E.  Granger  (London  :  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.) ;  What  Catholics  Believe  and  Do,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ritchie 
(New  York:  published  by  the  Guild  of  St.  Ignatius);  A  Nun, 
her  Friends,  and  her  Order,  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mother  Mary 
X.  Fallon,  by  Katharine  Tynan  (London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.,  Limited) ;  How  to  Mark  your  Bible,  by  Mrs. 
Stephen  Menzies  (London:  Partridge  &  Co.) ;  Natural  Theology, 
by  Bernard  Boedder,  S.  J.  (London :  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.)  ;  The  Biblical  Illustrator — St  John,  vol.  ii.,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Exell  (London:  Nisbet  &  Co.);  and  the  second  volume 
of  the  Expository  Times  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark),  containing, 
amongst  other  things,  three  elaborate  and  highly  speculative 
papers  by  Canon  Cheyne,  on  possible  Zoroastrian  influences  over 
the  religion  of  Israel. 


GUNS  AND  SHOOTIXG.* 

A COMPLETE  back  somersault  simultaneous  with  the  pull  of 
the  trigger,  the  author  relates  as  his  first  experience  of 
shooting  with  a  sporting  gun  of  modern  days.  The  young  sports- 
man of  to-day  will  find  a  complete  back  somersault  a  rather  diffi- 
cult feat  of  athletics  to  perform  without  the  aid  of  a  loaded 
shot-gun  carefully  applied  to  the  shoulder.  However,  this  is  a 
very  good  way  of  doing  it,  and  he  will  soon  recover,  and  collect 
some  most  valuable  thoughts  not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  The 
gun  will  be  still  his  fondest  toy,  and  he  will  take  it  home  care- 
fully without  having  anything  more  to  do  with  the  trigger  for 
that  day.  If  destined  to  become  a  good  shot  and  a  sportsman,  he 
will  not  leave  his  gun  in  its  corner  long.  It  will  be  taken  up 
and  aimed  at  something,  or  perhaps  the  parlourmaid ;  which 
again  leads  the  young  sportsman  into  more  trouble  and  pain,  and 
more  valuable  thoughts,  such  as  "  Never  aim  again  at  anything 
but  that  it  is  intended  to  kill."  The  head-keeper  or  his  father 
will  then  hand  him  a  cartridge,  and  send  him  off  alone.  A  firm 
footing  and  the  trunk  of  a  tree  will  prevent  any  somersault  at 
the  first  discharge  on  this  occasion,  and  confidence  alone  the 
second.  He  will  then  have  conquered  the  gun,  and  the  more 
shots  he  fires  the  nearer  he  will  come  to  the  attainments  of 
"  Purple  Heather,"  of  which  he  boasts  not,  but  which  readers 
of  Guns  and  Shooting  will  know  to  be  his.  Joe  Manton's  small- 
bore muzzle-loaders  were  favourites  with  him,  and  he  brings 
their  shooting  powers  up  high  on  the  list  of  trials  even  with  the 
best  of  modem  guns,  and  there  remains  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  barrels  of  these  now  obsolete  old  guns  were  turned  out  with 
the  utmost  care  and  pains.  The  demand  for  guns  was  less,  and 
in  proportion  the  prices  were  higher,  and  more  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive guns  were  sold  in  comparison  to  the  cheap  ones.  Guns 
are  now  to  be  obtained  at  from  3/.  10*.  to  60  guineas,  and  the 
average  price  could  be  put  as  low  as  12I.  The  table  given  at 
the  end  of  note  1 1 1  in  Guns  and  Shooting  shows  the  performance 
of  a  good  gun,  and  this  can  be  taken  as  a  pattern  for  the  sports- 
man who  is  about  to  order  a  gun  and  wishes  to  shoot  bril- 
liantly. "Purple  Heather"  gives  the  best  advice,  and  his 
experiences  have  been  well  put  to  the  test.  Only  the  best, 
and  consequently  only  the  most  expensive,  guns  are  ever  to  be 
used  by  the  crack  shot,  who  misses  nothing  that  comes  within 
killing  distance,  and  which  can  be  seen  for  the  time  required  for 
the  gun  to  be  thrown  quickly  to  the  shoulder  and  fired— all  in 
one  movement  as  it  seems  to  be — the  head  being  kept  perfectly 
erect  and  both  eyes  open  following  the  moving  object  keenly. 
As  soon  as  the  gun  reaches  the  shoulder  it  is  discharged.  Such 
are  the  movements  of  the  brilliant  shot  in  the  field.  He  will  not 
handle  a  gun  without  perfect  balance.  His  hand  and  eye  trained 
to  align  the  gun  built  under  his  own  supervision,  the  fit  is  exact, 
the  balance  trimmed  to  an  ounce.  This  is  the  game  gun.  In 
pigeon-shooting  a  slightly  different  build  is  required.  Heavier 
charges  and  more  metal  in  the  barrels,  consequently  more  weight 
in  the  stock.    Balance,  again,  must  be  absolutely  perfect  and  the 
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bend  less.  The  gun  is  required  to  come  on  the  trap  the  instant 
the  word  "  pull "  is  delivered,  which  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
the  same  moment  as  the  trap  falls.  Here  now  the  barrels  are  re- 
quired to  "  cock  up."  That  is  to  say,  to  throw  the  shot  a  trifle  higher 
than  the  alignment  taken,  which  is  on  the  trap.  Thus  it  is 
found  the  shot  smothers  the  bird  about  a  yard  and  a  half  from 
the  trap,  the  aim  being  on  the  trap  the  instant  it  falls.  Such  a 
gun,  making  a  good  pattern  and  good  penetration  at  thirty-one 
yards,  guided  by  quick  hands,  keen  eyes,  and  a  cool  head,  should 
with  three  yards  better  handicap  pay  its  owner's  way  very  well. 

To  return  to  "Purple  Heather's"  favourite  old  muzzle-loaders, 
he  gives  as  an  example  a  performance  by  Captain  Ross  in  1828, 
on  which  occasion  79  pigeons  were  killed  out  of  80  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  yards  from  the  trap.    It  is  not  suggested  that  "  Purple 
Heather  "  wishes  to  hold  the  old  muzzle-loader  one  degree  higher 
on  the  scale  of  superiority  to  the  modern  gun,  for  he  is  too  ex- 
perienced to  allow  such  an  absurdity.    The  performance  is  not  a 
very  wonderful  one.    The  shot  charge  was  not  limited  by  any 
rule  in  pigeon-shooting  as  it  now  is  to  one  and  a  quarter  ounces. 
The  pigeons  are  not  mentioned  as  having  been  Blue  Rocks,  nor 
■were  they  trained  birds.    The  black  sporting  powder  of  1828  was 
as  powerful  an  explosive  for  sporting  purposes  as  any  of  the 
nitro-compounds  of  to-day.    Indeed,  it  is  very  much  used  in  the 
second  barrel  at  pigeon-shooting  competitions  at  this  time,  for  it 
is  found  to  give  better  penetration  than  the  white  powders.  The 
disadvantages  hanging  to  the  old-fashioned  powder  are  too  well 
known  for  description  here,  and  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  field 
when  smart  clean  work  is  to  be  done.    The  pigeon-shooting  per- 
formance referred  to  was  a  splendid  feat  of  nerve  and  skill  on 
Captain  Ross's  part,  but  was  totally  eclipsed  on  August  30,  1888, 
by  Lord  Walsingbam's  bag  of  1,058  driven  grouse.    The  inter- 
vening sixty  years  between  these  two  performances  shows  us 
plainly  the  improvement  in  firearms,  and  how  the  solid  nerves 
of  English  sportsmen  have  weathered  the  storm  of  battues.  A 
large  battue  is  indeed  a  sore  trial  of  nerve,  and  the  best  health  is 
here  shown  to  be  the  best  foundation  for  good  shooting,  for  with- 
out good  nerve  and  coolness  no  good  shooting  can  be  performed. 
In  respect  to  all  feats  of  skill,  and  as  much  to  shooting  as  any 
other,  is  a  certain  amount  of  physical  training  necessary.  Strong 
drinks  and  late  hours  must  be  abandoned.    Smoking  after  a  cer- 
tain hour  at  night  must  also  be  left  off.    The  last  hour,  the  last 
pipe,  and  the  last  drink  in  the  billiard  or  smoking  room  is  usually 
the  cause  of  the  disgraceful  performances  to  be  seen  in  the  shooting 
field.    The  best  shots  know  the  cause  and  say  nothing.    The  man 
above  the  average  shot  wonders  and  makes  excuses,  such  as, 
"  Hanged  if  I  can  see  anything  to-day  !  "  "  Never  had  such  a  shock- 
ing lot  of  cartridges  in  my  life  !  "  It  is  not  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
late  hours  and  the  usual  accompaniments  spoil  good  shooting,  but 
they  are  the  cause  of  very  bad  shooting,  and  if  continued  will  bring 
the  good  shot  back  on  a  level  with  the  average  shot,  who  is  a  bad 
shot.    The  eye  requires  rest,  without  which  it  becomes  dull  and 
sluggish,  and  the  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke  tends  to  aggra- 
vate such  faults  which  are  found  to  effect  shooting.    If  late  hours 
have  to  be  kept  at  night,  to  bathe  the  eyes  in  cold  water  on  re- 
tiring to  bed  will  be  found  a  valuable  prescription.    "  Purple 
Heather's  "  little  book,  Something  about.  Guns  and  Shooting,  deals 
very  little  with  shooting,  but  very  ably  with  the  gun,  although 
he  may  well  have  gone  into  more  detail  as  to  the  process  of 
manufacture  of  the  weapon  now  so  beautifully  brought  out, 
which  he  is  evidently  so  well  able  to  handle.    The  arrangement 
of  beats,  shooting  etiquette,  and  many  other  little  details  not 
sufficiently  studied  at  most  shooting  establishments,  "  Purple 
Heather"  may  well  bring  into  another  little  volume. 


THE  SUPERNATURAL  ?* 

MYSTERY  is  the  mental  element  of  so  large  a  number  of 
persons,  and  of  perfectly  sane  persons,  we  must  add,  not- 
withstanding Dr.  Weatherly's  respectful  deference  to  the 
"common-sensed  mind,"  as  a  kind  of  court  of  final  appeal, that  a 
volume  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  dreams,  ghosts,  Spiritualism, 
and  all  kinds  of  occultism  is  assured  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
Messrs.  Weatherly  and  Muskeylne  have  produced  a  book  that  is 
in  many  ways  interesting,  yet  by  no  means  so  admirable  and  con- 
vincing as  it  might  and  should  have  been.  Their  design,  evidently, 
was  to  provide  a  corrective  of  certain  popular  beliefs.  The  very 
title  hints  of  a  rational  scepticism.  Such  being  their  aim,  it  is 
not  a  little  strange  that  every  care  has  not  been  observed  to  free 
their  book  from  errors.  l)r.  Weatherly  says  in  his  preface  that 
he  is  deeply  read  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  he  treats.  It  is 
clear  enough,  however,  that  his  extensive  studies  are  neither 
exhibited  to  advantage  in  his  illustrations  of  his  subject,  nor 
have  they  developed  in  him  the  faculty  of  accurate  and  vigorous 
writing.  His  portion  in  the  present  volume  is  somewhat  slovenly 
as  to  arrangement,  and  decidedly  undistinguished  as  to  style.  As 
to  more  palpable  errors,  they  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  peculiarly 
disconcerting  when  found  in  the  work  of  hard-headed  men  of 
science.  Mr.  Maskelyne,  indeed,  in  his  section  of  the  book,  deals 
with  Indian  jugglery,  Spiritualism,  and  the  Theosophy  of  the  late 
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Madame  Blavatsky,  as  one  who  is  master  of  his  theme,  and  knows 
how  to  present  his  case  with  excellent  force  and  effect.  Yet 
even  Mr.  Maskelyne  has  not  altogether  avoided  the  slipshod  ex- 
ample of  Dr.  Weatherly.  Referring,  for  instance,  to  the  exposure 
of  the  impostor  Slade  by  Professor  Lankester  and  Dr.  Donkin, 
Mr.  Maskelyne  writes  of  "  the  late  Dr.  Donkin,"  while,  we  rejoice 
to  know,  Dr.  Donkin  is  alive.  At  page  103  Dr.  Weatherly 
begins  a  paragraph  with  "  Newton  Crossland  in  her  work  on 
Apparitions,"  &c.  Now,  it  is  evident  from  this  that  he  must  have 
regarded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  as  one  person,  or  he  is 
under  the  impression  that  "  Newton  Crossland  "  was  a  lady,  mar- 
ried or  single,  and,  without  troubling  to  ascertain  the  truth,  the 
customary  "  Miss"  or  "  Mrs."  was  omitted.  At  p.  235  "  the  poet 
Shelley  "  is  referred  to  as  "gliding  by  moonlight  into  Medway's 
dormitory."  This  "  Med  way  "  should,  of  course,  be  "  Medwin."  On 
the  next  page  we  have  the  ridiculous  blunder  of  "  John  Williams" 
for  "  E.  E.  Williams."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  pass  from  these  proofs 
of  carelessness  to  the  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  new,  and 
some,  like  the  amusing  "  Shooting  a  Ghost "  and  "Witchery  at 
Woodstock,"  by  "Phiz,"  are  derived  from  other  books.  Mr. 
Maskelyne's  contribution  is  capitally  illustrated  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Nunn,  and  some  of  the  drawings  by  Dr.  Aveline  cleverly  exemplify 
that  union  of  burlesque  humour  and  the  grotesque  which  accords 
with  the  spirit  of  the  book. 

Like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  begins  his  confession  of  faith  by 
excepting  himself  from  "  the  general  scandal  "  of  his  profession, 
Dr.  Weatherly  disclaims  at  the  outset  the  position  of  a  "  professed 
sceptic  "  with  regard  to  the  supernatural.  He  would  not  be  thought 
capable  of  trifling  with  "  beliefs  cherished  by  the  wisest,  with  feelings 
sanctified  by  the  noblest,"  or,  in  other  words,  Dr.  Weatherly 
declines  to  extend  his  argument  for  the  "  natural  causation  "  of 
apparitions,  visions,  &c,  in  all  its  bearings,  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  religious  belief,  such  as  miracles,  ghosts,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  so  forth.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  wiser 
course  to  pursue,  if  only  because  the  writer's  illustrations  of  his 
subject  are,  almost  without  exception,  easily  proven  instances  of 
illusion  or  hallucination  in  persons  suffering  from  mental  or 
physical  disease,  or  temporary  functional  disorders.  There  is  a 
sort  of  "  common-sensed  mind "  that  cannot  conceive  any  other 
cases  than  these.  But  a  person  of  this  mind,  insensible  to  the 
mystery  of  life  and  the  limitless  scope  of  the  unknown,  might  as 
justly  be  ruled  out  of  court  as  a  person  whose  nervous  system  is 
in  a  condition  of  hyperesthesia.  Irrational  scepticism  is  to  the 
full  as  pitiable  and  debasing  as  irrational  faith.  To  such  a  person, 
judging  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  through  the  narrow 
experience  of  his  own  senses,  what  significance  can  there  be  in  the 
term  "  natural  causation"?  Dr.  Weatherly,  not  being  an  irra- 
tional sceptic,  acknowledges  that  "  there  must  be  much  that  we 
can  only  at  present  class  under  the  heading  of  '  the  unknown.' " 
It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  treated  the  subject  so 
disproportionately  from  the  "  mad  doctor "  point  of  view,  and, 
generally  throughout  the  book,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
doctor  in  medicine.  The  illusions  of  lunatics,  fever  patients, 
opium-smokers,  and  other  narcotized  persons,  scarcely  need 
the  illustration  they  receive.  Then,  too,  illusions  caused 
by  atmospheric  vapours,  and  that  well-represented  class 
of  disceptio  visits  due  to  visible  and  tangible  objects,  are  un- 
worthy of  any  but  a  passing  notice.  There  are  other  and  far 
more  interesting  phenomena,  such  as  the  apparitions  of  the  dead 
or  living  to  perfectly  sane  persons  in  the  fight  of  day,  or  the 
prevalence  of  "  second  sight  "  in  certain  races  and  families,  which 
we  could  have  wished  less  scantly  treated  than  they  are  by 
Dr.  Weatherly.  Under  the  four  sectional  headings  of  "  Sane 
Sense  Deceptions,"  "  Doubtful  Cases  of  Sane  Deceptions,"  "  In- 
sane Sense  Deceptions,"  and  "  Sense  Deceptions  caused  by  Fever, 
&c,"  Dr.  Weatherly  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  appa- 
ritions, illusions,  and  hallucinations,  referring  all  alike  to  "natural 
causation."  The  non-superstitious  person,  though  he  be  highly 
endowed  with  creative  imagination,  may  well  accept  the  solution, 
with  the  important  reservation  of  his  own  interpretation  of 
"  natural  causation."  With  him  "  natural  causation "  is  un- 
limited. It  operates  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  experience,  in 
worlds  unrealized.  Thus  for  him  there  cannot  be  "  supernatural 
causation."  With  Dr.  Weatherly,  however,  "natural  causation" 
is  limited,  and  its  bounds  are  determined  by  knowledge,  educa- 
tion, experience,  reason,  and  that  final  product  of  the  reasoning 
process  which  we  call  judgment.  Reid's  arbitrary  identification 
of  reason  and  judgment,  by  the  way,  is  a  pernicious  fallacy.  The 
common-sensed  person,  gifted  with  reason,  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  judge.  He  may  be  a  good  logician,  an  excellent  reasoner, 
yet  in  judgment  frail  and  untrustworthy.  The  tales  of  mystery 
cited  by  Dr.  Weatherly  are,  unfortunately,  not  a  kind  that  can 
exercise  very  severely  the  reason  or  judgment  of  anybody. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Weatherly  invariably  uses  the 
term  "  sense  deceptions."  He  derives  ideas  from  perception, 
and  "  true  perception  "  from  one  of  the  five  special  senses.  Ob- 
viously', therefore,  he  admits  that  there  must  be  false  perceptions, 
or  illusions,  apparently  also  due  to  the  senses,  since  he  invariably 
speaks  of  "  sense  deceptions,"  of  the  sane  and  the  insane.  Hallu- 
cinations or  illusions,  the  deception  of  internal  origin  as  well  as 
that  of  external  origin,  must  therefore  be  accounted  false  percep- 
tions. But,  despite  his  use  of  the  phrase  "  sense  deception,"  Dr. 
Weatherly  cites  cases  in  disproof  of  Brewster's  theory  "  that 
sense  organ  is  always  involved  in  hallucination" — which,  by  the 
way,  we  are  also  convinced  is  not  the  truth.  Thus  he  writes  of 
Beethoven: — "During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Beethoven  be- 
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came  absolutely  deaf,  but  he  heard  his  compositions  as  distinctly 
as  when  he  had  actually  listened  to  them."  This  is  an  unhappy 
illustration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  the  great 
composers,  from  Haydn  to  Berlioz,  had  he  suffered  from  deafness 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  could  have  "  heard  "  his  music  as  he 
read  his  score,  or  followed  the  movements  of  the  conductor  and 
executants.  Where,  then,  is  the  false  perception,  the  hallucina- 
tion ?  We  can  supply  a  very  different  example,  and  one,  we  believe, 
that  has  never  previously  been  recorded.  Long  before  the  discovery 
of  Australia — at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  fact — 
an  artist  figured,  in  a  scheme  of  decoration,  the  kangaroo — a 
"  conventionalized  "  kangaroo,  no  doubt,  yet  a  very  recognizable 
and  fairly  accurate  presentment  of  the  animal.  Now,  this  was 
truly  an  instance  of  perception  not  derived  from  the  visual  organ, 
let  materialists  say  what  they  will.  Again,  wherein  lies  the 
"  natural  causation  "  of  those  unbidden  intimations  of  immor- 
tality or  of  an  ante-natal  state  that  have  visited  the  childhood  of 
poets  ?  Dr.  Weatherly  ignores  these  and  similar  phenomena, 
though  they  are  of  the  very  root  and  heart  of  the  subject.  His 
short  way  with  genuine  visionaries,  like  Blake  and  Shelley  and 
Swedenborg — though  Shelley's  and  Joan  of  Arc's  are  catalogued 
as  "  doubtful  "  sense  deceptions,  we  observe — is  as  unsatisfactory 
as  his  gallery  of  ghostly  examples.  His  ghost  stories  are  some- 
what trivial  and  threadbare.  There  are  the  cases  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  and  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  and  that  of  the  man  who 
was  affrighted  by  the  reflection  of  himself  in  a  mirror  by  mid- 
night as  Heine  was — a  capital  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the 
subjectivity  of  the  object.  But  these  are  all  lies.  Men  have  died 
from  time  to  time  from  fear,  but  not  for  ghosts.  So,  at 
least,  Dr.  Weatherly  would  have  us  think,  or  he  would  have 
provided  more  "creeping"  examples.  On  the  subject  of 
"  Dreams "  he  is  equally  disenchanting.  "  In  sleep,"  remarks 
the  author,  "  the  moral  sense  is  often  suspended,  and  our  whole 
character  is  altered,"  and  he  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  stony- 
hearted dreamer  sees  himself  a  humane  person,  the  meek  one 
becomes  violent  and  arrogant ;  in  short,  a  topsy-turvy  burlesque 
of  the  truth  is  common  to  such  dreams.  We  do  not  dispute  that 
this  may  be  true  of  dreamers  suffering  from  indigestion  or 
physical  disorder.  But  it  is  absolutely  false  with  regard  to 
another  and  more  ethereal  kind  of  dreaming  of  oneself,  wherein 
the  dreamer  sees  himself  as  he  is,  immaterialized,  the  true,  the 
transcendental  Ego,  and  entirely  disembodied  of  the  empirical 
Ego.  And,  what  is  more,  he  acknowledges  the  truth  and  justice 
of  the  searching  self-vision,  even  in  his  dream,  however  damning 
it  may  be  of  his  other  Ego.  On  this  subject  there  is  some  profound 
and  moving  discourse  in  Du  Prel's  Philosophie  der  Mystik,  the 
most  recent  and  important  of  German  works  on  dreams,  which 
we  cordially  commend  to  Dr.  Weatherly. 

Mr.  Maskelyne  treats,  with  his  customary  geniality,  of  the 
deceptions  of  the  easy  credulous,  the  folk  who  meet  fraud  half- 
way by  their  own  gift  of  sell-delusion,  who  possess  by  nature  that 
passion  for  the  marvellous  that 

Makes  them  in  the  dark  see  visions, 
And  hag  themselves  with  apparitions. 

Of  "  Modern  Superstition  "  Mr.  Maskelyne  writes  with  the  power 
of  conviction  that  comes  of  long  experience,  successful  competi- 
tion, and  equally  successful  exposure.  His  demonstration  of  the 
tricks  of  the  renowned  Slade,  the  brothers  Davenport,  Miss 
Annie  Eva  Fay,  the  admirable  Eglinton — who  deceived,  it  is  said, 
the  very  elect,  even  Mr.  Gladstone — and  sundry  other  impostors, 
is  exceedingly  cheering  and  entertaining.  The  famous  Seybert 
Commission,  over  which  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness  presided,  published 
a  very  interesting  Report  upon  Spiritualism,  upon  which  Mr. 
Maskelyne  comments  in  a  delightful  fashion.  As  to  Eastern 
jugglers,  does  he  not  expose  the  whole  bag  of  tricks,  from  the 
"  basket "  to  the  "  Mango  tree  "  ?  There  is,  by  the  way,  a  third, 
and  a  better  way  than  any,  of  making  the  Mango  sprout, 
a  way  that  obviates  the  necessity  for  "pockets"  in  the 
covering  cloth  of  the  performer.  But  the  two  styles  described  by 
Mr.  Maskelyne  are  well  enough  for  the  faithful.  Yet  are  the 
best  of  those  Indian  juggleries  thin  things  and  poor  compared 
with  the  stupendous,  the  bewildering,  the  magnificent  "  Enchanted 
Portfolio  "  of  the  immortal  Bobert-Houdin.  Mr.  Maskelyne's 
well-known  and  well-founded  views  of  the  late  Mme.  Blavatsky's 
performances  and  writings  are  combined  in  a  chapter  on  "  Theo- 
sophy,"  which  comprises  also  a  sketch  of  Mme.  Blavatsky's  career. 
A  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  it  appears,  has  lately 
remonstrated  with  Mr.  Maskelyne  for  expressing  his  opinion  in 
public  of  a  lady  who  cannot  now  reply  to  him.  Mr.  Maskelyne  pro- 
posed to  test  the  powers  of  Messrs.  "  Kute  Mooni  &  Co."  in  order  to 
clear  the  maligned  memory  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  but  the  Mahatmas 
refuse  to  stir  a  finger,  though  they  were  ready  enough,  as  Mr. 
Maskelyne  observes,  to  perform  "  miracles  "  to  gain  a  wealthy 
convert.  And  so  the  matter  rests,  and  Mr.  Maskelyne  drops  the 
subject. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  ROMAN  POETRY .♦ 

IN  his  preface  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Merry  that  this  little 
volume  is  an  attempt  to  meet  a  difficulty  often  felt  by  young 
students  of  Roman  poetry.    They  require — or,  perhaps,  we  should 
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say  they  ought  to  require — a  convenient  handbook  containing 
"  a  sufficiently  representative  selection  from  the  fragments  which 
have  been  preserved  of  the  epic,  dramatic,  and  satiric  poets  of 
Rome,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Republic  to  the  Augustan 
Age."  Let  us  rejoice  that  such  a  demand  has  sprung  up  in  Oxford, 
since  it  is  a  proof'  of  the  increasing  vitality  of  classical  studies  in 
that  University,  and  a  welcome  sign  that  young  men's  reading  is 
no  longer  to  be  bounded  by  Terence  at  one  end  and  Juvenal  at 
the  other.  There  is,  indeed,  little  to  show  that  any  extension  is 
at  present  contemplated  in  the  direction  of  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Latin.  But  it  is  an  augury  of  progressive  curiosity  that  students 
are  to  be  found  for  fragments  of  such  writers,  hitherto  familiar 
only  by  their  names,  as  Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  Livius  Andronicus 
and  Lucilius,  Volcatius  Sedigitus  and  Publilius  Syrus.  It  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  Dr.  Merry's  selection,  arrangement,  and 
annotation  provide  a  guidance  trustworthy  and,  so  far  as  may 
be,  attractive.  He  has,  of  course,  made  ample  use — -which  he 
handsomely  acknowledges — of  the  labours  of  Vahlen  and  L.  Miiller 
on  Ennius,  of  O.  Ribbeck  on  the  remains  of  Roman  tragedy 
and  comedy,  and  those  of  Wordsworth,  Riese,  Biicheler,  and 
Bahrens.  His  own  notes  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  or 
controversial,  but  suggestive,  rather,  and  introductory — a  purpose 
which  they  thoroughly  fulfil.  And  in  every  case  he  is  careful 
to  note  the  authority,  the  grammatical  or  critical  treatise,  which 
has  preserved  any  particular  fragment,  or,  in  more  happy  in- 
stances, the  slightly  broken  series  of  almost  connected  passages. 
In  an  age  which  lives,  if  not  for  examinations,  at  least  with  one 
eye  fixed  on  class-lists  and  prizes,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
add,  as  a  recommendation  of  Dr.  Merry's  book,  that  to  read  it  is  an 
easy  way  of  fixing  many  rare  or  curious  words  in  the  memory,  pick- 
ing up  some  out-of-the-way  notions  in  etymology  and  grammar, 
and — most  degraded  argument  of  all — of  baulking  the  examiner 
who  is  trying  to  set  you  a  translation-at-sight  paper.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  an  easy  passage  from  Ennius- — but  it  has  figured  in 
more  than  one  examination-room,  and  has  puzzled  candidates 
strange  to  early  Latin — preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  confidential  friend  of  Servilius  Geminus,  and  declared 
by  yElius  Stilo  to  be  a  character-sketch  of  the  poet  himself : — 

Haece  locutus  vocat,  quo  cum  bene  saepe  libenter 

mensam  sermonesque  suos  rerumque  suarum 

materiem  partit,  magnam  cum  lassus  diei 

partem  fuisset  de  summis  rebus  regundis 

consilio  indu  foro  lato  sanctoque  senatu  ; 

cui  res  audacter  magnas  parvasque  iocumque 

eloqueretur,  cuncta  simul  malaque  et  bona  dictu 

evomeret,  si  qui  vellet,  tutoque  locaret, 

prudenter  quod  dicta  loquive  tacereve  posset : 

quo  cum  multa  volup  ac  gaudia  clamque  palamque  ; 

ingenium  cui  nulla  malum  sententia  suadet 

ut  faoeret  f'acinus  levis  aut  malus  ;  doctus,  fidelis, 

suavis  homo,  facundus,  suo  contentus,  beatus, 

scitus,  secunda  loquens  in  tempore,  commodus  verbum 

paucum,  multa  tenens  antiqua  sepulta,  vetustas 

maiorum  veterum  leges  divomque  hominumque, 

quae  faciunt  mores  veteresque  novosque  tenentem. 

hunc  inter  pugnas  compellat  Servilius  sic : 

Porcius  Licinus  provides  us  with  another  short  and  broken 
passage,  which  has  seen  similar  modern  service  since  it  was  pre- 
served by  Suetonius.  The  poet  (so  like  a  poet !)  is  attacking 
Terence  for  his  intimacy  with  great  folks,  and  reminding  him 
that  pudding  is  better  than  praise  : — 

Dum  lasciviam  nobilium  et  laudes  fucosas  petit, 
dum  Africani  vocem  divinam  haurit  avidis  auribus, 
dum  ad  Philum  se  cenitare  et  Laelium  pulehrum  putat, 
dum  se  amari  ab  his  cum  credat,  crebro  in  Albanum  venit. 

suis  postlatis  rebus  ad  summam  inopiam  redactus  est. 

itaque  ex  conspectu  omnium  abit  ut  Graeciae  in  terrain  ultimam, 

mortuost  Stymphali,  Arcadiae  in  oppido,  nil  Publius 

Scipio  profuit,  nihil  illi  Laelius,  nil  Furius, 

tres  per  id  tern  pus  qui  agitabant  facile  nobilissimi  : 

eorum  ille  opera  ne  domum  quidem  habuit  conductitiam, 

saltern  ut  esset  quo  referret  obitum  domini  servulus. 

Of  the  extant  apophthegms  of  Publilius  Syrus  fifty  are  quoted 
by  Dr.  Merry,  preserved  from  his  Mimi  and  embalmed  as  pre- 
cepts of  daily  life  "  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,"  as  the 
modern  publisher  has  it,  or  "  pueris  sententias  ediscendas  damus," 
as  Seneca  preferred  to  put  it.  But,  even  these  disconnected  copy- 
book moralities  show  how  much  light  on  contemporary  social 
life  we  have  lost  in  being  deprived  of  the  author's  plays.  Many 
of  the  passages,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  in  the  complete  compo- 
sitions would  hardly  deserve  a  place  in  the  Flores  moralium  auctori- 
tatum,  but  the  scraps  are  unexceptionable.  The  wonder  is  that 
they  have  not  been  more  freely  quoted.  They  are  as  easy  to 
translate  as  to  remember,  and  they  are  capable  of  indefinite  appli- 
cation. Let  us  take  a  few,  almost  at  hazard.  As  a  -  motto  for 
African  exploration,  what  more  apposite  than  "  Locis  remotis  qui 
latet  lex  est  sibi "  ?  Again,  "  Discordia  fit  carior  concordia  " — how 
neat  when  the  Irish  parties  make  up  their  differences.  Almost  more 
beautiful,  more  politically  Christian-like,  more  piously  diplomatic, 
is  "  Injuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio."  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  following  : — "  Honesta  turpitudo  est  pro  causa  bona  "  P 
Others,  we  regret  to  say,  are  of  a  less  exalted  morality — such 
as  "Veterem  ferendo  injuriam  invites  novam,"  and  "Malus 
quicumque  in  poena  est  presidium  est  bonis." 

The  use  which  may  be  made  of  a  single  short  passage,  when  it 
is  treated  by  a  commentator  gifted  with  the  imaginary  powers 
which  go  to  the  "  subjective  reconstruction  of  history,"  is  illus- 
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trated,  as  Dr.  Merry  points  out  in  other  language,  by  Mommsen's 
remarks  on  three  lines  from  the  prologue  to  the  Tarentilla  by 
Nsevius : — 

Quae  ego  in  thentro  meis  probavi  plausibus 
ea  non  audere  quemqunm  regem  rumpere  ! 
quanto  libertatem  h;iue  hie  superat  servitus. 

Hereon  the  historian  says  that  "  the  position  of  the  poet  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Lagidre  and  Seleucidsa  is  enviable  as  compared 
■with  his  position  in  free  Rome."  The  deduction  is  fair,  provided 
we  believe  that  the  poet  is  a  trustworthy  witness  in  his  own  case. 
It  is  known  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  afterwards 
banished  for  what  one  authority  calls  the  "  inconsiderate  candour" 
with  which  he  assailed  leading  statesmen  of  Rome — a  style  of 
political  criticism  otherwise  described  as  "  petulantiae "  and 
"assidua  maledicentia  et  probra  in  primores  civitatis."  The  story 
is  told  that  Naevius  started  a  quarrel  with  the  line  "fato  Metelii 
Komai  hunt  consules,"  to  which  the  consul  Metellus  made  the 
metrical  and  ill-conditioned  rejoinder,  "  Dabunt  malum  Metelii 
Naevio  poetae."  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  or  indis- 
cretions, it  is  certain  that  Nsevius  was  an  original  and  vigorous 
writer  and  the  creator  of  Roman  "praetextae."  The  fragments 
which  have  been  preserved  go  some  way  to  account  for  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  on  the  literature  of  his  country.  Many 
of  his  lines  are  pointed  and  happy  :  e.g.  "  Male  parta  male  dila- 
buntur  "  from  his  Danae,  and  "  laudari  a  laudato  "  from  his  Hector 
Prqficiscens.  No  part  of  Dr.  Merry's  book  is  more  interesting 
than  the  detailed  comparison  between  the  Medea  of  Ennius  and 
that  of  Euripides.  Of  the  Latin  play  Cicero  declared  that  it  was 
one  of  the  "fabellas  Latinas  ad  verbum  e  Graecis  expressas  " — a 
critical  overstatement,  as  Dr.  Merry  shows.  We  have  only  space 
to  compare  and  contrast  the  opening  lines : — 

Nutrix.    Utinam  ne  in  nemore  Pelio  securibus 
caesa  accidisset  abiegna  ad  terram  trabes, 
neve  inde  navis  incohandae  exordium 
coepisset,  quae  Dune  nominatur  nomine 
Argo,  quia  Argivi  in  ea  delecti  viri 
vecti  petebant  pellem  inauratani  arietis 
Colchis,  imperio  regis  Peliae,  per  dolum. 
Nam  numquam  era  errans  mea  donio  ecferret  pedem 
Medea,  ammo  aegra,  amore  saevo  saucia. 

The  Greek  runs  as  follows  : — 

EW  a>cpe\'  'Apyovs  prj  Stanriia-dai  o-KaCpo? 
KoX^coi'  is  aiav  Kvaveas  ^.vpnXriydSas, 
prj$'  ev  vdiraiai  Il^Xtou  neactv  7rore 
Tp.r)6e~io~a  TitvKrj,  prjb  epeTpioo-ai  X€Pas 
dvfipiov  apiare'aiv,  01  to  Trdyxpvaov  Sepor 
IleXia  pery^XdnV     ov  yap  tiv  bicrnoiv  ('prj 
Mr)8aa  TTVpyovi  yr/s  i'n\(Vo-'  'icoX/a'as, 
(pari  dvpov  eWXayelo-'  'ldaovos. 

"With  considerable  reason,  in  treating  of  Pacuvius,  Dr.  Merry 
doubts  whether  it  is  correct  to  assign  to  the  Chryses  two  famous 
passages  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Anaxagorean  philosophy  : — 

.  .  .  nam  isti  qui  linguam  avium  intellegunt 
plu?que  ex  alieno  ieeore  sapiunt  quam  ex  suo, 
magis  audiendum  quam  auscultandum  censeo. 

Hoc  vide  eircum  supraque  quod  complexu  continet 
terram. 

solisque  exortu  capessit  candorem,  occasu  nigref, 

id  quod  nostri  caelum  memorant  Grai  perhibent  aethera  : 

quidquid  est  hoe,  omnia  animat  format  alit  auget  creat 

sepelit  recipitque  in  sese  omnia,  omniumque  idem  est  pater, 

indidemque  eadem  aeque  oriunturdeintegroatqueeodem  occidunt. 

mater  est  terra  :  ea  parit  corpus,  animam  aether  adiugat. 

Put  into  the  mouth  of  Chryses,  the  sentiments  certainly  seem,  as 
Dr.  Merry  says,  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  a  priest  of  the 
Gods  ;  and  although  the  references,  both  in  Cicero  and  Nonius 
point  to  the  Chryses,  they  resemble  rather  closely  the  Chrysippus 
of  Euripides,  and  suggest  that  this  name  should  be  substituted 
for  that  of  Chryses.  We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Merry  does  not  omit, 
from  his  Pacuvian  quotations,  the  line  quoted  by  Quintilian,  and 
illustrating  the  poet's  successful  audacity  in  word-making.  It 
was  the  premature  decay  of  this  power  which  stunted  the  growth 
of  classical  Latinity.  It  got  its  "  academy  "  too  soon.  Pacuvius 
is  describing  the  dolphins  at  play,  and  calls  them  "  Nerei  repandi- 
rostrum  incurvicervicum  pecus,"  and  afterwards  goes  on  (it  is  in 
the  Teucer)  : — 

Sic  profectione  laeti  piscium  lasciviam 
intuentur,  nec  tuendi  capere  satietas  potest, 
interea  prope  iam  occidente  sole  inhorreseit  mare, 
tenebrae  conduplicantur,  noctisque  et  nimbum  obeaecat  nigror, 
flaroma  inter  nubes  coruscat,  caelum  tonitru  contremit, 
grando  mixta  imbri  largifico  subita  praecipitans  cadit, 
undique  omnes  venti  erumpunt,  saevi  existunt  turbines, 
fervit  aestu  pelagus. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Merry  from 
Aulus  Gellius  in  connexion  with  the  Plocium  of  Csecilius  Statius. 
The  husband  of  a  rich  and  disagreeable  wife  is  complaining  of  his 
lot.  He  tells  a  sympathizing  friend  of  the  last  crowning  hard- 
ship. He  has  been  compelled  to  part  with  an  attractive  maid. 
The  mistress  had  been  jealous  of  her.  Worse  than  all,  she  was 
boasting  abroad  of  her  triumph  at  home.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
henpecked  privately ;  but  the  thing  becomes  unendurable  when 
your  friends  know  of  it. 

...  Is  demum  miser  est  qui  suam  aerumnam  nequit 
occultare  foris :  ita  uxor  mea  forma  et  factis  facit, 


etsi  taeeam,  tamen  indicium  meae  quae,  nisi  dotem,  omnia 

quae  nolis  habet.    qui  sapit  de  me  discet, 

qui  quasi  ad  hostis  captus  liber  pe.rvio  salva  urbe  atque  arce. 

dum  eius  mortem  inhio,  egomet  inter  vivos  vivo  mortuus. 

quae  mi  hi  quidquid  placet  eo  privatum  it  me  servatam  velim  ? 

ea  me  clam  se  cum  mea  ancilla  ait  consuetum.   id  me  arguit ; 

ita  plornndo  orando  instando  atque  obiurgando  me  optudit, 

earn  uti  venderem.    nunc  credo  inter  suas 

aequalis,  cognatas,  sei  monem  serit : 

"  quis  vostrarum  fuit  integra  aetatula 

quae  hoe  idem  a  viro 

impetrarit  suo,  quod  ego  anus  modo 

effeci,  paelice  ut  meum  privarem  virum  ?  " 

haec  erunt  concilia  bocedie  :  differor  sermone  misere. 

The  play  is  spirited  and  amusing — so  Gellius  thought  when  he 
read  it  with  his  friends,  "  haudquaquam  mihi  et  qui  aderant  dis- 
plicebat."  But  they  decided  then  to  compare  the  Latin  version 
with  the  original  Greek,  The  result  was  complete  disillusion. 
"  Sed  enim  postquam  in  manus  Menander  venit,  a  principio 
statim,  diboni,  quantum  stupere  atque  frigere  quantumque  mu^are 
a  Menandro  visus  est."  He  goes  on  to  quote  the  passage  of 
Menander  on  which  the  Latin  one  printed  above  was  founded  : — 

fir  itp<poT(pa  vvv  rj   7T(VXi;pos  rj  Ka\rj 
/xe'XXei  KadevSrjaeiv.     Kareipyao-Tai  p(ya 
ko\  7Tepil36r]Tov  (pyov'     (<  rfji  niKtas 
e'£e/3nXe  Ttjv  \v7vovo-av  iju  (fjov\(TO, 
IV  (i7ro,yXe7ro)0"t  jnifrer  (is  to  Kpro(iv\r]s 
irpoaanrov,  fi  T  tvyvu>o-Tos  ova'  ipr)  yvvi) 
fitcnrotiia,  Kai  Tr)v  oxj/iv  rju  (KTrja-aTO' 
ovos  iv  nidrjKois  earl  8r)  to  \(you.(Vov. 
tovto  Se  o-iamav  j5ov\opai  Tr)v  vvktcl  tt)v 
TToWaiv  KaKoiv  dpxqyov.    oipot  KpcaftvXrjv 
Xafie'iv  (p  (kkoi5( KaraXavTov,  6)  6(01, 
yvvmov  oxin-av  nt]\(o)S'    fir  (o~ti  to 
(ppvaypd  nais  vnoaTaTov  ;  pa  tov  Aia 
tov  'OXvpnwv  Ka\  TTjV  Adrjvdv,  oiBap&s, 
Ttaihio-Kapiov  BepaivevTiKov  fie  Kai  \6yov 
Ta^iov. 

Quite  apart,  says  Gellius,  from  the  difference  in  point  of 
elegance,  which  is  very  wide  indeed,  he  notes  that  Csecilius 
altogether  shirked  ("  ne  qua  potuit  quidem  conatus  est  enarrare  "), 
did  not  even  do  his  poor  best  with,  "  quae  Menander  praeclare  et 
apposite  et  facete  scripsit,"  but  simply  ignored  the  passages — "quasi 
minimeprobandapraetermisit,etalianescio  quae  inimicainculcavit." 
There  is  justice,  we  admit,  in  these  criticisms  of  Gellius.  But 
surely  he  lays  down  a  wrong  standard  when  he  expects  the 
"adapter"  of  plays  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  translator. 
We  raise  the  question  because  it  shows  how  much  living  interest 
may  be  aroused  in  what  looks  so  unpromising  a  field  as  a  collection 
of  more  or  less  disconnected  passages  from  writers  nearly  for- 
gotten, of  whom  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  any  one 
of  them  would  be  entitled,  if  all  his  works  were  rediscovered,  to 
occupy  a  front  place  among  the  second-rate  worthies  of  litera- 
ture. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

MESSRS.  NOVELLO  have  issued  this  season  several  new  works, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
choral  societies.  "  Praise  to  the  Holiest,"  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Edwards, 
is  a  setting  of  Newman's  hymn  for  soprano  solo,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  which  was  produced  at  the  Hereford  Festival  and  may 
be  strongly  recommended.  It  will  be  found  well  within  the 
capacity  of  small  societies,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  effect  for 
larger  ones.  The  voices  are  handled  with  sympathy,  skill,  and 
experience,  and  a  much  larger  portion  than  usual  of  the  true 
devotional  spirit  animates  the  work.  The  "  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,"  by  Professor  Stanford,  was  performed  at  the  Richter 
concerts  last  summer,  and  has  since  been  heard  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
bright  and  spirited  piece  of  writing  by  an  accomplished  musician. 
Dr.  Parry's  "  De  Profundis,"  composed  for  the  Hereford 
Festival,  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  contribution  to  contemporary 
national  art.  The  choral-writing,  in  twelve  real  parts,  exhibits 
the  hand  of  a  master ;  and  few  modern  sacred  compositions 
breathe  a  loftier  spirit.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  this 
very  fine  psalm  is  that,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  vocal 
score,  an  adequate  rendering  will  not  often  be  obtained ;  but 
perhaps  that  should  not  be  counted  a  fault.  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd's 
sacred  cantata,  "  A  Song  of  Judgment,"  is  a  well-conceived  and 
well-executed  work  of  the  Mendelssohnian  type.  The  words, 
chiefly  from  Habakkuk,  have  been  chosen  with  judgment  by  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Metcalfe,  and  are  thoroughly  suitable  for  musical 
treatment.  Dr.  Lloyd  has  before  now  proved  himself  an  excel- 
lent musician,  but  never  more  conclusively  than  in  this  cantata. 
He  has  a  real  talent,  characterized  by  amiability  and  sincerity 
rather  than  by  strength,  and  an  ample  technical  equipment.  The 
"  Song  of  Judgment  "  should  prove  popular  with  Choral  Societies 
this  winter.  It  is  written  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  four  solo 
voices ;  but  the  composer  has  made  a  mistake  in  calling  the 
lowest  voice  baritone — the  part  is  not  written  for  a  baritone,  or 
even  a  high  bass,  but  essentially  for  a  hasso  giusto. 

Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  send  us  the  following  songs : — "  The 
King's  Mere,"  by  Marty n  van  Lennep  ;  "  Going  to  Kildare,"  by 
Ernest  Newton ;  "  Little  Lovers,"  by  Edward  German ;  "  Last  of 
AH,"  by  A.  H.  Behrend,  and  "For  All  Eternity  (Eternamente)," 
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by  Angelo  Mascheroni.  Telling  the  truth  about  modern  English 
songs  is  an  endless  and  weary  task,  and  it  does  no  manner  of 
good.  The  public  and  the  singers  alike  insist  on  having  them, 
and  business  is  business.  If,  therefore,  we  say  that  these  songs 
are  "  pot-boilers,"  it  is  only  for  convenience  of  description,  and 
implies  no  disrespect  to  either  publishers  and  composers,  who  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.  The  public  demands  pot-boilers,  and 
at  least  these  are  good  of  their  kind.  "  For  All  Eternity,"  in 
particular,  is  an  effective  ditty,  and  possesses  three  advantages 
over  the  general  run  of  such  things — Italian  words,  a  violin  obbli- 
gato,  and  the  honour  of  having  been  sung  by  Mme.  Patti. 

Other  music  published  by  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  includes  the 
following  : — Two  violin  pieces  by  Johannes  Wolff,  "Romance  en 
Re  "  and  "  Melodie,"  the  latter  transcribed  for  the  violin  from 
Georges  PfeifTer ;  two  unambitious  but  very  charming  composi- 
tions,  admirably  written  for  the  instrument.  "  Forty  Short 
Melodious  Exercises  "  for  the  Violin,  by  W.  R.  Cave,  form  a  very 
useful  graduated  series  for  young  players. 

The  "  Shilling  Pianoforte  Tutor"  contains  all  that  is  necessary 
for  absolute  beginners,  from  a  diagram  of  the  key-board  to  our 
old  friends  "  The  Swiss  Boy  "  and  "  The  Troubadour."  Book  X. 
of  The  Burlington  Voluntaries  contains  twelve  very  easy  volun- 
taries for  harmonium  or  organ,  by  J.  W.  Elliott.  "The  Fairies' 
Spring  "  is  a  cantata  for  female  voices  by  F.  H.  Cowen.  The 
idyllic  subject  exactly  suits  Mr.  Cowen,  who  possesses  an  unceas- 
ing flow  of  sweet  and  spontaneous,  if  rather  monotonous,  melody. 
The  whole  work  is  extremely  pretty,  and  so  easy  as  to  be  well 
within  the  reach  of  fairly  musical  children,  who  might,  with  a 
little  help,  make  a  very  charming  Christmas  entertainment  out 
of  it, 

Mr.  Erskine  Alton's  cantata,  "  The  Childe  of  Elle  "  (London 
Music  Publishing  Company),  is  disappointing.  His  earlier  work, 
and  particularly  his  songs,  seemed  to  promise  something  decidedly 
better  than  this  Full  credit  may  be  given  him  for  an  aim  higher 
than  common,  and  for  much  pains  and  ingenuity  expended  on 
carrying  it  out;  but  he  is  either  woefully  lacking  in  inspiration 
or  else  altogether  on  a  wrong  tack.  Here  is  a  set  of  words,  not 
very  good  ones,  it  is  true,  but  still  embodying  the  very  definite 
story  of  an  ancient  ballad,  and  he  has  treated  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  absolute  music,  almost  without  reference  to  their 
meaning.  The  want  of  dramatic  instinct  is  positively  surprising, 
and  the  whole  work  teems  with  the  laboured  infelicity  of  the 
Cambridge-cum-Leipzig  school. 

From  the  same  house  we  have  received  Part  I.  of  An  English 
National  School  of  Singing,  by  Arthur  Helbig.  This  is  the  first 
instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  portentous  work.  It  is  to 
consist  of  thirty  parts  and  four  volumes.  We  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Helbig's  qualifications  for  the  task  may  be,  and  perhaps  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  judge  from  this  introductory  fragment ;  but,  frankly, 
■what  there  is  does  not  inspire  confidence,  and  all  the  less  because 
of  the  writer's  remarkable  self-assurance.  He  observes  that  no 
teacher  of  singing  need  think  himself  above  the  study  of  this 
hook  ;  for  without  the  knowledge  it  contains  he  is  absolutely  in- 
competent to  teach  singing.  Well,  well,  every  singing-master 
has  a  weakness  for  fancying  that  he  alone  possesses  the  secret  of 
the  art ;  but  few  have  the  assurance  to  say  so  in  public.  Mr. 
Helbig  gives  two  reasons  for  coming  forward  to  dissipate  the 
prevailing  darkness  about  singing.  One  is  that  the  art  has  de- 
cayed, and  no  one  else  does  anything  to  restore  it ;  the  other, 
that  "  the  old  so-called  Italian  method  of  singing  is  no 
longer  adequate  for  the  attainment  of  that  far  higher  pro- 
ficiency which  is  essential  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." From  which  it  appears  that  we  have  gone  backwards  and 
forwards  at  the  same  time.  The  Italian  method  is  found  want- 
ing, because  it  takes  no  account  of  English  and  German  vowel- 
sounds,  and  does  not  teach  intelligence  and  feeling.  The  truth  is 
that  when  a  voice  is  properly  produced — and  that  is  the  essence 
of  the  Italian  method — all  vowel-sounds  may  be  mastered  and 
sung  ;  in  proof  of  which  we  may  point  to  Mr.  Santley  and  Mme. 
Patti,  both  Italian-taught  singers ;  when  it  is  not,  you  may  get 
the  vowel-sounds  but  no  singing,  witness  nearly  all  German 
singers.  They  wheeze  and  grunt  and  screech,  but  they  do  not 
sing.  As  for  intelligence  and  feeling,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  singing  methods,  and  cannot  be  taught  at  all.  Mr.  Helbig 
evidently  considers  Wagner's  operas  the  perfection  of  vocal  music, 
and  the  German  school  the  ideal,  from  which  we  know  exactly 
what  to  expect.  For  the  rest,  whatever  is  new  in  this  Part  I.  is 
not  good. 


BRAND.* 

WHEREVER  the  voice  of  criticism  proper  has  been  allowed 
to  make  itself  heard  amid  the  roars  of  silly  adoration  and 
the  growls  of  not  much  less  silly  anathema  which  have  rolled 
round  the  name  of  Ibsen,  it  must  have  been  felt  as  a  misfortune 
that  the  Norwegian  dramatist's  work  has  been  presented  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  so  to  speak,  upside  down.  In  hardly  any  case  is  it 
possible  to  understand  a  man's  later  work  without  knowing  his 
earlier.  Now  the  so-called  "  Social  "  dramas  are,  for  the  most 
part,  very  late — are  in  all  cases  late — work.  The  very  earliest 
of  them  was  not  written  till  Ibsen  was  past  forty,  and  this  was 
not  immediately  followed  by  any  others.    The  prime  of  the  poet's 

*  Brand.  By  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by  William  Wilsou.  London: 
Methuen.  i8qi. 


manhood,  on  the  other  hand,  was  occupied  with  quite  different 
work,  foreshadowing,  it  may  be,  to  some  extent,  the  later  pro- 
ductions, but  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  important  for  the 
understanding  thereof.  The  chief  pieces  of  this  poetical  work 
are  the  three  plays — Love's  Comedy,  Brand,  and  Peer  Gynt,  each 
of  which,  we  believe,  has  its  champions  as  Ibsen's  masterpiece 
among  Ibsenites  properly  so  called.  But  Brand  has  the  general 
voice. 

In  choosing  prose  for  his  version  Mr.  Wilson  may  seem  to 
have,  and  evidently  thinks  that  he  has,  followed  a  prevailing 
taste  among  readers  and  critics.  But  the  toss  is  considerable. 
Ibsen's  verses,  constructed,  it  may  be,  not  without  reference  to 
Goethe  and  the  Spanish  drama,  have  far  more  influence  than 
either  the  Greek  trimeter,  the  French  alexandrine,  or  the 
English  heroic  on  the  presentation  of  a  play.  Still  it  was  probably 
a  case  of  prose  or  nothing,  and  at  least  the  substance  of  the  drama 
remains  intact.  Brand,  a  Norwegian  parson,  pushes  the  self- 
sacrifice  doctrine  of  Christianity  to  its  extremest  possible  limit. 
We  meet  him  on  a  new  "  blasted  heath,"  in  a  strange  welter  of 
the  elements,  and  the  storm,  morally  if  not  physically,  continues 
throughout  the  piece.  Brand  is  the  very  incarnation  of  the 
terrors  of  the  Gospel.  He  does  not  indeed  seem  to  see  any  harm 
in  marrying  Agnes,  the  heroine,  though  she  is  the  betrothed  of 
his  friend  Einar ;  but  he  wrould  doubtless  defend  this  on  the  plea 
that  Einar  is  a  selfish  worldling,  while  he  himself  is  at  least  trying 
to  follow  duty.  But  he  will  not  visit  his  mother  even  pastorally 
on  her  deathbed,  because  she  will  not  dedicate  to  pious  uses  the 
whole  of  gains  which  seem  to  him  ill-gotten.  He  practically 
kills  his  child  and  his  wife  by  keeping  them  in  a  house  which  he 
is  told  will  be  fatal  to  their  health;  and  between  the  two  deaths 
he  martyrizes  his  unhappy  wife  by  insisting  that  she  shall  not 
regret  what  the  Lord  has  taken  away,  and  by  forcing  her  to  give 
the  little  one's  clothes  to  a  beggar's  brat.  At  last,  when  he  has 
lost  both  of  them  and  spent  all  his  mother's  money  on  a  huge 
new  church,  he  finds  that  the  constituted  authorities  expect  him 
to  make  his  benefaction  "  serve  the  State."  He  explodes  in  a  fit 
of  fanatic  rage,  locks  the  doors  of  the  church,  and  leads  the 
villagers  off  into  the  moors  on  a  sort  of  crusade.  Their  fervour 
lasts  a  short  time  only ;  they  are  wiled  back  by  the  Bailie  and 
the  Provost,  and  depart  cursing  and  stoning  him.  Then  the 
half-apocalyptic  opening  returns  in  a  more  apocalyptic  close,  and 
after  visions  of  divers  kinds,  Brand  and  a  mad  gipsy  girl,  Gerd^ 
who  has  acted  as  a  sort  of  spasmodic  chorus  earlier,  perish  in  an 
avalanche  which  the  girl  has  brought  down  by  firing  a  rifle  at  a 
supposed  evil  spirit. 

This  wild  argument  is  not  insufficiently  supported  by  the 
dialogue  and  situations.  Of  course,  the  rendering  from  verse 
into  prose  accentuates  the  occasional  eccentricity  of  the  style ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  the  play  having  been  ori- 
ginally in  verse  saves  its  style  from  the  vulgarity  with  which  the 
later  prose  dramas  are  justly  reproached.  Spiritually,  the  piece 
has  a  place  in  Ibsen's  theatre  which  the  common  or  gutter 
Ibsenite  will  be  the  last  to  perceive.  Whether  the  poet  ever 
went  through  the  spiritual  state  of  his  hero  we  cannot  say,  and 
it  does  not  matter.  But  the  exaggerated  and  over-strained 
ethics  of  Brand  (strained  still  further  as  they  are  by  a  strong 
dash  of  Schopenhauer,  which  appears  in  all  his  middle  period), 
with  the  underlying  assumption  that,  short  of  this  exaggera- 
tion, there  can  be  nothing  but  the  time-serving  hypocrisy  of  the 
Bailie  and  the  Provost,  represent  exactly  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  the  next  step  would  be,  at  a  shorter  or  longer 
interval,  the  attempt  to  construct  a  new  system  of  morality 
altogether,  in  which  self-sacrifice  has  no  place  at  all,  but  Will, 
retaining  its  predominance,  turns  into  Self-regard  only  dashod 
with  Pessimism  and  Necessitarianism.  If  we  wanted  a  middle 
resting  place  or  slipping  place  between,  Emperor  and  Galilean 
very  well  supplies  it.  So  much  for  the  place  of  the  play  in  that 
map  which,  when  the  bepraising  and  mouthing  about  Ibsen  are 
over,  will  be  drawn  of  him.  As  for  its  own  merits  it  is,  of  course, 
avowedly  extravagant ;  it  honestly  proclaims  that  fact  in  the 
very  first  lines,  and  keeps  the  promise  all  through.  But  it  is  of 
a  far  higher  order  of  literature  than  any  of  the  prose  plays  except 
The  Wild  Duck  (for  which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  a  proper  value,  especially  for  the  character  of  Gina  Ekdal), 
while,  however  extravagant  may  be  its  pitch,  it  is  not  really  more  so 
than  the  topsyturvyfication  of  The  Doll's  House  and  Rosmersholm.. 


LITERARY  LANDMARKS  OF  EDINBURGH* 

THIS  little  book  has  been  painstakingly  prepared,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  accurate.  There  has  been  a  fashion  lately  of 
writing  up  Edinburgh,  its  traditions  and  associations,  of  which 
the  most  conspicuous  and  praiseworthy  illustration  is  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  The  present  writer  certainly  de- 
serves the  credit  of  having  neglected  no  available  source  of  infor- 
mation, if  w  e  are  to  believe  the  account  of  his  investigations  in 
his  preface,  which  assures  us  that  he  has  studied  "  scores  of  local 
histories  "  and  "  hundreds  of  biographies  "  bearing  upon  Edin- 
burgh— to  say  nothing  of  spending  many  weeks  in  personal 
examination  of  "  policemen  and  postmen,  old  women  and  maidens," 

*  Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinburgh.  By  Laurence  Hutton.  London  : 
James  R.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 
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and  many  a  "  iniserably-clad  and  poverty-stricken  Solon,"  without 
whose  aid,  be  says,  "  this  book  would  not  have  been  written." 

Considering  the  amount  of  ground  thus  covered  in  its  prepara- 
tion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  upon  having  packed  the 
results  into  such  small  compass.  The  illustrations  are  moderately 
good;  some  of  the  likenesses,  however,  are  very  disappointing, 
especially  those  of  Christopher  North,  "Walter  Scott,  and  Jeffrey, 
the  latter  giving  no  impression  of  the  volatile  features  of  the 
brilliant  little  critic.  Mr.  Hutton  is  not  altogether  happy  in  his 
anecdotage  ;  and  shows,  in  one  instance,  a  blindness  to  the  point 
of  a  joke  lamentable  on  the  part  of  an  author  who  professes  some 
acquaintance  with  Scottish  humour.  He  relates  the  well-known 
story  of  one  of  David  Hume's  servants  complaining  to  her  master 
that  they  had  written  upon  his  house,  which  formed  the  street 
corner,  •'  St.  David's  Street,"  and  quotes  the  philosopher  as 
replying  that  "  many  a  waur  man  than  be  had  been  made  a  saint 
before."  What  David  Hume  actually  said,  therein  lying  the 
whole  point  of  his  joke,  was  "Never  mind,  my  lassie;  many  a 
better  man  has  been  made  a  saint  before." 

Mr.  Hutton  reels  oil',  rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  an 
auctioneer's  catalogue,  a  number  of  names  but  very  slightly  con- 
nected with  Edinburgh.  He  would  have  done  better,  we  think, 
if  he  had  mentioned  fewer,  but  told  us  more  that  was  lively  and 
picturesque  about  them. 


THE  JOCKEY  CLUB.  * 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  people  who  are  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  displeased  with  this  book.  One  consists  of  the  living 
members  of  tbe  Jockey  Club,  the  other  of  the  relations  of  certain 
deceased  members  of  that  body.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  the 
former  will  care  to  be  told  of  their  "  dilatoriness,"  their  "  hesita- 
tion to  strike  home,"  or  their  habit  of  pleading  "  Please,  sir,  we 
were  just  a-going  to  begin,"  or  "  We  had  as  good  as  done  it,"  when 
some  exterior  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  and  we 
suspect  that  the  latter  will  resent  the  personal  accusations — of 
folly,  if  of  nothing  worse — brougbt  by  the  author  against  those 
they  loved,  or  those  whose  names  they  cherish  with  respect  and 
perhaps  devotion.  To  mention  by  name  a  nobleman  who  died  only 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  to  say  of  him  that  he  left  "  his  country 
(perhaps  for  that  country's  good)  for  Texas,  where  he  died  (not,  it 
is  understood,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity)  "  ;  to  say  of  another,  who 
died  a  year  later,  that  he,  "  if  not  a  '  shocking  example  '  exactly, 
belonged  rather  to  that  category  than  to  the  model  members  "  of 
the  Jockey  Club  ;  to  charge  yet  another,  not  so  very  long  dead,  with 
having  "  made  terrible  havoc  of  things  in  general"  ;  and  to  say  of 
one,  who  died  within  the  last  few  months,  that  he  "must,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  take  his  place  among  the  'shocking  examples,'"  appears 
to  us  rather  questionable  taste.  Nor  will  the  descendants  of  a 
■great  duke,  who  "denounced  '  horse  -cheats '  with  a  fervour 
worthy  of  Peter  the  Hermit,"  be  gratified  at  seeing  him  accused 
of  conduct  which  "  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  '  shady.'  " 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Black  did  not  take  for  his  text 
41  Behold  I  was  shapeti  in  wickedness,  and  in  sin  hath  my  mother 
■conceived  me  "  ;  for,  in  tracing  the  earliest  history  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  he  says  "  a  few  words  about  the  moral  atmosphere  which 
prevailed  in  the  circle  from  which  the  members  of  the  Club 
would,  for  the  most  part,  be  selected,"  and  then  he  quotes  Mr. 
J.  P.  Green  to  prove  that  "  of  the  prominent  statesmen "  of 
those  times  the  greater  part  were  "  unbelievers  in  any  form  of 
Christianity,  and  distinguished  for  the  grossness  aud  immorality 
of  their  lives."  "  Altogether,"  says  the  author,  "  the  candid 
mind  will  reject  as  absurd  the  modern  notion  (which  is  so  often 
made  the  text  of  a  sermon)  that  the  Jockey  Club  was  founded 
with  any  purpose  of  reforming  and  purifying  either  the  Turf 
or  anything  or  anybody  else,  or  of  legislating  for  anything 
or  anybody  in  the  sense  in  which  such  terms  are  now  under- 
stood, and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  Club  does  not  give  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  those  respects,  it  has  derogated  from  its 
original  position  and  programme."  That  is  to  say,  because  the 
leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Jockey  Club 
were  unchristian,  gross,  and  immoral,  the  members  of  tbe  Jockey 
Club  must  have  been  unchristian,  gross,  and  immoral ;  and  because 
the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  were  unchristian,  gross,  and 
immoral,  the  candid  mind  will  reject  the  modern  notion  that  they 
intended  to  legislate  for  anything  or  anybody.  But  the  leading 
statesmen  of  those  times  have  been  already  proved  unchristian, 
gross,  and  immoral ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  candid  mind  will 
reject  as  absurd  the  modern  notion  that,  the  leading  statesmen  of 
those  times  intended  to  legislate  for  anything  or  anybody.  May 
we  not  respectfully  add,  "  which  is  absurd "  ?  One  piece  of 
candour  on  the  part  of  the  author,  however,  deserves  due  credit. 
He  tells  us  that  how  the  Jockey  Club,  which  "  first  made  its 
appearance  about  1750,"  "came  to  be  founded,  aud  at  whose 
initiation,  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture." 

A  list  of  the  racing  connexions  of  present  members  of  the 
Jockey  Club  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  even  interesting  in  a 
treatise  of  this  sort,  notwithstanding  that  as  a  roll  of  illustrious 
names  it  has  rather  a  comical  appearance.  It  is  contained  in  one 
prodigious  sentence,  which  covers  more  than  seven  pages  and 
fills  more  than  two  hundred  lines.    We  will  quote  a  few  names 

*  The  Jocluy  Club  and  its  Founders.  In  Three  Periods.  By  Robert 
Black,  M. A.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1891. 


from  this  roll  of  honour  as  specimens.  "  Lord  Rosebery  (of  a 
family  '  full  of  running  blood,'  par  les  femmes)  "  ;  "  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  (who  strains  back  to  a  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  member, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  its  earliest  days) "  ;  "  Lord 
Cadogan  (whose  name  is  recorded  in  '  Pond '  before  the  Jockey 
Club  was  known)  "  ;  "  the  Earl  of  Bradford  (descended  maternally 
from  the  racing  family  of  Sir  David  Moncreiffe)  "  ;  evidently  little 
could  be  said  for  his  paternal  line  ;  "  the  Earl  of  Cork  (connected 
by  marriage  with  the  great  racing  family  of  the  Marquess  of 
Halifax)  " ;  "  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  (who,  by  his  name  of  Cecil, 
takes  us  back  in  the  history  of  the  turf  as  far  at  least  as  1713 
and  1714)" — a  real  old  family  his  ! — "Lord  Penrhyn  (who  is  a 
grandson  of  the  Hon.  John  Douglas,  a  name  prominent  upon  the 
turf,  and  who  "  (sic)  "  married,  as  it  were,  into  the  Jockey  Club, 
for  the  first  Lady  Penrhyn  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  C.  Rushout,  (a 
member  of  the  Jockey  Club)  " ;  "  the  Earl  of  Zetland  (through 
Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  who,  according  to  the  more  credible  ver- 
sion, was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Jockey  Club  Challenge 
Cup  in  1768) ;"  "Mr.  H.  Chaplin  (one  of  whose  ancestry  it  pro- 
bably was  who  ran,  as  long  ago  at  least  as  1719,  Smiling  Nanny 
for  a  Gold  Cup  at  Newmarket,  and  one  of  whose  ancestry  it 
obviously  was  who  ran  his  grey  colt,  Blankney,  at  Grantham  and 
Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1765)."  These  quotations  may  serve 
as  pleasing  examples  of  the  author's  style,  and  we  may  observe 
here  that  we  do  not  remember  having  read  any  book  containing 
more  brackets  than  The  Jockey  Club  and  its  Founders. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  is  from  1750 
to  1773,  and  is  described  under  chapters  headed  "The  Dukes," 
"  The  Lords,"  "  The  Sirs,"  and  "  The  Misters,"  &c.  The  second 
is  from  1773  to  1835,  and  has  chapters  on  "The  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Dukes,"  "  The  Lords,"  "  The  Commoners," 
and  "A  Bird's-eye  View."  The  third  is  from  1835  to  1 891,  and 
is  dealt  with  in  two  chapters  on  "  Departed  Members,"  one  on 
"Present  Members,"  and  "  A  Brief  Review."  An  arrangement 
of  this  kind  gives  ample  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of 
little  bits  of  gossip  about  the  people  noticed.  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  second  son  of  George  II.,  the  hero  of  Culloden,  and 
the  owner  of  both  the  sire  and  the  dam  of  the  famous  horse  Eclipse, 
seems  to  have  been  "  the  first  Royal  member  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
which  from  that  day  to  this  has  never  lacked  a  Royalty  of  some 
kind,  if  we  except  some  half-dozen  years  in  the  first  half  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  after  which  the  Royal  House  of  Holland  came 
to  the  rescue."  Another  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Henry  Frederick, 
brother  of  George  III.,  and  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the 
"  father  of  canals,"  were  among  the  earlier  ducal  members  of  the 
Club.  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  afterwards  tbe  first  Earl  of  that 
name,  was  another  early  member.  "  When  he  should  have  kissed 
hands,"  upon  receiving  his  title,  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  he  was 
gone  to  Newmarket  to  see  the  trial  of  a  racehorse,"  and  the 
author  tells  us  that  he  is  said  to  have  lost  300,000/.  during 
his  "  thirty  years'  connexion  with  the  Turf ;  but  his 
family  do  not  appear  to  have  come  to  the  workhouse  in  conse- 
quence." Lord  Orford  belonged  to  the  Club  in  1758.  "  He  (and 
the  Marquess  of  Rockingham)  raced  geese  (the  feathered  variety) 
at  Newmarket,"  and  he  drove  "  red  deer  instead  of  horses,  four- 
in-hand,  and  got  hunted  by  a  pack  of  hounds."  It  may  not  be 
universally  known  that  that  very  early  Steward  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  the  winner  of  the  first  Derby,  was  an 
elder  brother  of  Bunbury,  the  celebrated  caricaturist.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  was  both  a  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club  and  a  great  patron  of  racing.  He  had  to  leave  the  Turf 
twice;  the  first  time  on  account  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
and  the  second  owing  to  his  being  "virtually  '  warned  off'  New- 
market Heath  by  the  Jockey  Club  "  because  he  "  very  honourably 
and  pluckily  stuck  by  his  jockey,  Sam  Chifney  the  elder,  accused 
(as  the  Prince  believed,  very  unjustly)  of  riding  Escape  '  booty.'" 
On  at  least  one  occasion  he  posted  to  Newmarket  "  in  queer 
fashion,  himself  riding  the  near  leader,  and  the  illustrious  Mr.  C. 
J.  Fox  (the  statesman  and  orator)  riding  the  near  wheeler  of  the 
four  horses  that  drew  the  chaise,  with  the  two  'jolly  post-boys ' " 
inside  the  carriage.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  lived  in  both  the 
last  and  the  present  centuries,  won  the  St.  Leger  with  Octavian, 
a  horse  which  lie  is  said  to  have  purchased  as  a  foal  "from 
one  of  his  own  tenants,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  it  while  follow- 
ing its  dam  in  the  plough."  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Sir  S.  Martin  the  judge,  General  Peel,  Admiral 
Rous,  George  Payne,  and  the  last  Lord  Hastings  are,  of  course, 
among  the  characters  described,  but  less  is  said  of  them  than  of 
certain  others  not  so  deserving  of  notice. 

There  is  a  long  list,  which  might  have  been  greatly  extended, 
of  clergymen  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  distinguished 
in  connexion  with  the  Turf,  including  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodriche, 
who  "won  several  St.  Legers";  "  the  Rev.  '  Passon'  Harvey, 
who  used  to  ride  Young  Vandyke  to  service,  they  say,  at  West- 
minster Abbey";  the  Rev.  Nanney-Wynn,  "  owner  of  the  cele- 
brated Signorina,  by  Champion  "  ;  and,  in  "  more  recent  times,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  '  Launde '  King,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  breeder,  owner,  and  runner  of  the  famous  mare 
Apology,"  who  won  the  One  Thousand,  the  Oaks,  and  the  St. 
Leger. 

We  have  not  space  to  say  much  about  the  action  or  legislation 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  apparently  Mr.  Black  has  found  himself 
to  some  extent  in  the  same  difficulty.  It  was  under  the  Inclosure 
Acts  of  George  II.  that  the  Club  acquired  large  portions  of  New- 
market Heath  in  1798.  Between  1805  and  1808  it  purchased 
adjacent  lands  from  Mr.  Allix,  Mr.  Salisbury  Dunn,  and  Mr.  C. 
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Pemberton,  and  by  exchanging  bits  of  ground  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  it  gradually  became  the 
proprietor  of  the  splendid  four-mile  Beacon  Course,  of  which 
*'  the  other  courses  are  but  subdivisions  or  embranchments." 
In  1882  the  Club  bought  the  Exning  Estate,  "lest  speculative 
builders  should  erect  upon  it  houses  which,  overlooking  the 
Heath,  might  be  used  as  '  stands '  at  race-time  and  as  '  tout- 
nests 'on  other  days."  In  respect  to  legislation,  we  will  only 
observe  that  the  Jockey  Club  sanctioned  the  racing  of  yearlings 
so  long  ago  as  1786,  and  discontinued  the  practice  in  1859.  Its 
action  in  the  Chetwynd-Durham  case  is  rather  severely  dealt 
with.  In  his  concluding  paragraph,  however,  the  author  admits 
that  if  "the  Club,  collectively,  may  not  have  been  noticeable  for 
a  desire  to  promote  the  pleasure,  comfort,  and  advantage  of  the 
public,"  many  of  its  members  have,  individually,  "at  different 
times  deserved  well  of  the  community,  either  by  establishing 
race-meetings  on  their  property,"  or  "  by  improving  the  spectacle 
and  increasing  the  means  of  enjoying  it." 


TURNER'S  "SOUTHERN  COAST.-" 

THIS  handsome  volume  comprises  impressions  from  the  original 
plates  engraved  for  Turner's  contributions  to  the  famous 
serial  publication  in  which  some  of  the  tinest  of  the  artist's  coast- 
marines  first  appeared  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  re- 
vival, with  the  old  title,  in  a  new  form,  is  altogether  as  satisfactory 
as  the  revival  of  the  noble  series  of  Yorkshire  landscapes  in  the 
Pichmondshire  volume  of  last  year.  In  the  place  of  the  original 
text  of  the  Southern  Const  Mr.  Marcus  Huish  has  supplied  an 
excellent  general  introduction  to  the  series,  and  useful  notes  by 
way  of  exposition  and  criticism.  With  many  admirers  of  Turner, 
we  have  always  regretted  that  the  artist  was  not  permitted  to 
contribute  his  own  commentary,  in  prose  and  verse,  upon  his 
work,  as  he  was  willing  to  do,  and  would  have  done,  but  for  the 
opposition  of  the  literary  editor  and  publisher  of  the  original 
book.  Hud  he  fulfilled  his  desire,  we  cannot  doubt  that  we 
should  have  had  something  very  different  from  the  tame  and  rather 
laboured  letterpress  that  was  preferred  to  the  somewhat  whimsical, 
yet  decidedly  lively,  notes  that  Turner  submitted  to  editorial 
consideration.  In  the  present  reissue  it  is  evident  that  great  care 
has  been  expended  on  the  printing  of  the  engravings.  With  such 
excellent  material  and  careful  printing  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  the  impressions,  in  almost  every  instance,  are  of  admirable 
quality.  The  plates  produced  by  such  masters  of  line-engraving 
as  W.  Miller,  Wallis,  the  two  Cookes,  and  other  interpreters 
of  Turner,  here  represented,  are  of  the  kind  that  endures  longer 
than  most.  In  these  forty  coast  pieces,  Turner  has  dealt  with 
many  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  whole  Channel  coast 
from  Kent  to  Cornwall,  and  in  most  examples  the  artist  was 
dominated  by  marine  and  skyey  influences  in  his  treatment  of  the 
coast.  Topography,  in  fact,  is  the  very  last  word  that  should  be 
used  with  respect  to  this  series.  Occasionally,  he  would  abandon 
the  marine  aspect,  weary,  perhaps,  of  tossing  in  small  boats  with 
Cyrus  Redding,  and  present  another  study  of  the  subject,  as  in 
the  "  Teignmouth,"  which  is  pure  topography  of  a  very  refined 
type.  But,  in  general,  his  treatment  of  the  coast  is  fantastic  and 
grandiose.  It  completely  effaces  local  configuration,  or  magnifies 
the  characteristic  masses  of  the  composition  by  mirage-like  atmo- 
spheric effects.  Mr.  Huish  cites  the  "  Dover,"  as  an  example  of 
Turner's  tendency  to  exaltation,  and  notes  the  somewhat  exagge- 
rated relations  of  castle,  cliff,  and  town,  though  we  should  have 
preferred  to  take  more  than  one  other  plate  as  a  better  illustration. 
The"  Dover  "certainly  cannot  be  said  to  ignore  topography.  Turner 
would  transfigure  the  subject,  as  many  of  these  engravings  show,  by 
veiling  the  salient  features  of  the  coast  in  gloomy  vapours  or 
gleaming  showers,  and  suggesting  a  poetic  unity  of  sentiment  in 
earth  and  heaven.  In  several  drawings  or  paintings  of  Hastings, 
for  instance,  the  great  rounded  head  of  the  cliff  east,  of  the  old 
town  looms  in  the  stormy  sky  like  the  vast  steep  of  Gibraltar  as 
seen  from  the  sea  beyond  Europa  Point.  In  the  "  Dartmouth," 
again,  where  the  lofty  slatey  hills  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
assume  the  grandeur  of  a  mountainous  defile  of  the  upper  Rhine, 
the  artist  was  as  little  intent  upon  topography  as  he  was  thought- 
ful of  geology.  It  was  his  to  dignify  the  theme  by  his  exuberant 
play  of  fancy  whenever  he  deemed  the  subject  needed  it.  Occa- 
sionally the  engravers  of  English  landscape  art  were  at  fault  by 
an  unintelligent  rendering  of  the  distance.  Constable's  impressive 
drawing  of  Borrowdale  suffered  a  tame  change  at  the  engraver's 
hand.  Turner's  tumultuous  skies  are  fairly  rendered  for  the  most 
part,  but  in  the  "  Torbay  "  the  low,  mole-shaped  hills  that  repre- 
sent the  bold  limestone  masses,  now  covered  by  the  villas  of  Tor- 
quay, can  scarcely  be  considered  a  happy  rendering  of  the  distant 
coast-line  in  Turner's  original  work. 


DANTE. f 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  never  failed  to  perceive  the  abomina- 
tion of  American  spelling,  we  do  not  know  that  we  have 
ever  felt  it,  to  be  so  utterly  and  entirely  in  the  place  where  it 

*  Tlie  Soutliern  Coast  of  England.  Illustrated  by  Lino.  Engravings 
after  Turner.  With  an  Introduction  by  Marcus  B.  Huish.  London : 
Virtue  &  Cj.  1891. 

t  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Translated  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.    I.  Hell.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 


ought  not  as  in  this  new  prose  translation  of  the  Ivferno. 
Marvelous  illfavored  is  this  version  of  the  greatest  comedy  that- 
ever  was  put  on  the  theater  of  the  world,  and  great  are  the  woes 
of  the  traveler  through  it.  The  abomination  has  even  a  special 
and  ingenious  wickedness  here.  "  Color,"  for  instance,  is  not  an 
English  word,  though  it  was  the  Latin  ;  and  wo  are  given  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  American  for  "  colour."  But  it  is  an 
Italian  word — it  is  even  two  quite  different  Italian  words ;  and 
the  vexed  reader,  wondering  what  it  means,  and  forgetting  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  American  for  colour,  may  have  delirious  doubts 
whether  some  Italian  has  not  strayed  into  the  version,  making 
nonsense.  It  was  well  done  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  to  give  English 
readers  an  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  Professor 
Norton's  work  ;  it  was  ill  done  of  them  simply  to  adopt  the 
version  of  the  Riverside  Press,  instead  of  giving  some  English 
printer  a  commission  to  trim  it  up  and  make  it  straight. 

Putting  this  aside  as  far  as  possible,  we  may  proceed  to  thank 
Professor  Norton  for  giving  us  some  hours'  re-reading  of  nearly  the 
greatest  matter  to  be  found  anywhere  in  literature.  It  has  been 
said,  and  said  truly,  of  Dante  that,  in  those  who  have  the  faculty 
of  admiring  and  loving  him  at  all,  admiration  and  love  con- 
tinually grow.  There  is  no  standing  still  about  him,  much  less- 
any  falling  away  from  the  first  affection.  And  in  reading  a 
prose  translation  one  is  necessarily  brought  very  close,  in  any 
case,  to  the  original,  especially  if  the  reading  be  critical,  and 
necessitate  constant  reference  to  the  original  itself.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  made  this  reference  double — to  Dante  himself  and. 
to  Dr.  Carlyle's  version  of  him,  which  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
prose  version  iu  English,  and  which  is  about  as  good  as  any 
prose  version  of  anything  can  be.  With  agreeable  frankness  and 
loyalty  Professor  Norton  says  that,  if  Dr.  Carlyle  had  translated 
the  whole  poem,  he  should  himself  hardly  have  cared  to  attempt 
it.  He  says  further — as  to  which  we  shall  have  somet  hing  to  say — 1 
that  Dr.  Carlyle's  idea  of  a  translation  is  very  much  the  same  a» 
his  own;  he  makes  the  odd  remark  that  "  it  was  published  forty 
years  ago,  but  is  still  contemporaneous  enough  in  style  to  answer 
every  need."  We  should  hope  so.  But  Mr.  Norton  is  not  equally 
pleased  with  the  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso  in  which  Mr.  A.  J. 
Butler  has,  in  a  manner,  continued  Dr.  Carlyle's  Italian-English 
issue  of  the  Commedia.  He  thinks  Mr.  Butler  excessive  in  literal 
fidelity.  That  may  or  may  not  be  so  ;  we  have  not  Mr.  Butler's 
work  before  us  now,  even  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  But  we 
may  note  that,  Professor  Norton  thinks  "  excessive  literal  fidelity" 
not  good — that  he  indeed  quotes  with  approval  from  Howell  the 
sentiment  that  "  one  may  be  so  very  punctual  in  words  that  he 
may  mar  the  matter." 

Curiously  enough  it  is  precisely  this  marring  of  the  matter 
by  over-precise  punctuality  in  words  with  which  we  should 
chiefly  reproach  Professor  Norton.  He  seems  to  us  constantly  to 
have  stuck  in  the  bark  of  the  letter  to  his  disadvantage,  and 
where  he  has  endeavoured  to  smooth  it  or  go  beyond  it,  to  have 
been  frequently  unfortunate.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter  we  may 
take  an  adjective  which  every  reader  of  Dante  remembers,  "aer 
bruno"  "  onda  bruna"  Dr.  Carlyle,  like  a  wise  man  and  a 
brother  of  Thomas,  knew  that  "  brown  "  (which  has  the  excellent 
authority  in  English  of  Dryden's  "  brown  horror,"  &c.)  was  the 
right  thing  to  keep  in  both  cases,  and  kept  it.  Professor  Norton 
substitutes  the  literary  vagueness  of  "dusky,"  and  we  have 
observed  other  instances  of  this  same  shying  and  shirking  at  the 
mot  propre  in  him.  But,  for  the  most  part,  his  faults  seem  to 
us  to  lie  in  other  directions,  and  to  show  what  they  are 
we  must  take  some  instances.  When  Virgil  says  that  he  cannot 
take  Dante  beyond  Purgatory,  Mr.  Norton  renders  with  un- 
questionable faithfulness  "  to  whom  thereafter  if  thou  wilt  ascend 
a  soul  there  shall  be  more  worthy  than  I  for  that."  Now  this  is 
barely  English,  and  we  can  conceive  a  not  very  stupid  person 
finding  it  barely  sense.  It  is  a  "  construe,"  not  a  translation, 
and  it  must  seriously  interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  the  reader 
who  has  not  got  the  Italian  before  him,  or  would  not  be  the 
wiser  for  it  if  he  had.  Here  is  another  passage  from  the  next 
canto  : — "  And  as  is  he  who  unwills  what  he  willed,  and  because 
of  new  thoughts  changes  his  design,  so  that  from  undertaking  he 
quite  withdraws,  such  I  became  on  that  dark  hillside,  because  in- 
thinking  I  brought  the  enterprise  to  nought  that  had  been  so- 
hasty  in  the  undertaking."  Now,  is  that  the  way  to  bring  little 
children  to  Dante  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  not  an  easy  passage  to 
render ;  even  Dr.  Carlyle's  "  wholly  quits  the  thing  commenced 
is  not  exact,  though  his  note  renderings  are  so ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  either  his  "  wasted  the  enterprise "  or  Mr.  Norton's 
"  brought  the  enterprise  to  nought "  is  good  for  consumai  V 
impresa,  which  is  rather  " used  up  the  enterprise";  but  Dr. 
Carlyle,  at  any  rate,  makes  readable  English  of  the  whole,  and  Mr. 
Norton  does  not.  Further,  Mr.  Norton  fixes  nonsense  on  Dante, 
by  making  him  say  in  English  that  "  the  tearful  land  gave  forth 
a  wind  that  flashed  a  vermilion  light,  which  vanquished,"  &c.,. 
instead  of  "  a  wind,  and  flashed  with  a  vermilion  light."  Surely, 
again,  in  the  most  famous  passage  of  the  whole  poem  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  alter  the  order  and  make  it  "  than  in  misery  to 
remember  the  happy  time."  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  so  great 
a  master  of  word  and  line  made  the  enjambement  of  nella  miseria. 
And  a  little  further  we  come  to  one  of  those  strange  inversions- 
in  which,  in  order  to  keep  the  order  of  the  original  (and  yet,  as- 
we  have  seen,  he  sometimes  alters  this  to  its  hurt),  Mr.  Norton 
sometimes  indulges  : — "  For  all  the  gold  that  is  beneath  the  moon, 
or  ever  was,  of  these  weary  souls  could  not  make  a  single  one 
repose."    This  is  to  grotesque  Dante,  not  to  translate  him. 
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But  we  need  hardly  pursue  this  scarcely  grateful  task  any- 
farther.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  Norton  had  not  indulged  in  that  rather 
unlucky  remark  about  over-literal  fidelity,  we  should  not  have 
troubled  ourselves  about  it  at  all.  On  the  whole,  his  version  is 
very  close,  and  its  chief  faults  lie  in  a  lack  of  charm  and  a  lack  of 
clearness — this  lattpr  made  more  sensible  by  a  great  paucity  of 
notes.  We  do  not  love  notes,  but  if  you  translate  such  a  writer 
as  Dante  so  closely  as  Mr.  Norton  has  done,  notes  are  almost 
necessary.  Mr.  Norton  almost  confines  his  to  personal  or  real 
references  (by  the  way,  in  the  note  on  "  heliotrope "  it  is  odd 
not  to  mention  that  its  common  name  is  "bloodstone"),  rarely 
expounding  the  text.  We  should,  therefore,  imagine  that  the 
book  will  not  be  found  a  very  readable  one  by  the  general, 
though  from  its  closeness  it  will  not  be  useless  as  a  "  crib."  Mr. 
Norton,  however,  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  a  disadvantage  in 
standing  comparison  with  so  unusually  good  a  version  as  Dr. 
Carlyle's.  We  shall  be  curious  to  se3  what  he  makes  of  the 
next  cantica. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VI. 

IF  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  a  good  story  could  gain  nothing  by  the  best  of 
titles.  But  romancers  have  practically  shown  that  there  is 
something  in  a  good  title,  whether  or  not  they  have  professed,  as 
Scott  did,  a  Shandean  faith  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Ernest  Glanville 
appears  to  be  a  true  believer  in  the  charm.  His  romance  of 
Mashonaland,  The  Fossicker  (Chatto  &  Windus),  is  a  story  of 
exceptional  power,  with  a  title  that  is  peculiarly  enigmatic  and 
provocative,  a  title  that  calls  for  solution.  We  must  confess 
that,  beyond  the  conjecture  that  he  might  be  a  person  that 
a  fossicked,"  we  had  no  notion  whatever  as  to  what  a  Fossicker  is. 
And  having  solved  the  matter  we  would  not  make  an  ill  requital 
of  the  pleasure  this  ingenious  and  fascinating  book  has  afforded 
Base  were  the  reviewer  who  revealed.  It  is  enough  to  observe 
that  midway  in  the  story  of  Frank  Smedley's  exciting  and 
perilous  search  the  reader  learns  what  a  Fossicker  is,  and  is 
still  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  who  and  what  is  the  Fos- 
sicker. Many  a  league  of  veldt  and  mountain,  many  a  thrill- 
ing adventure  and  marvellous  escape,  must  be  overpast  before 
he  arrives  at  the  haunted  forest,  the  place  of  gold  and  dead 
men's  bones,  and  penetrates  the  bewildering  labyrinth  to  the 
dim  lake  of  the  ibis  and  the  mysterious  "Kloof,"  where  the 
Fossicker  abides.  It  is  a  many-veiled  mystery,  contrived  with 
admirable  skill.  But  the  story  is  the  thing.  There  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  it.  The  narrative  of  the  search  by  Smedley 
end  the  old  Hottentot  hunter  Gert — a  character  of  the  first 
water — is  as  full  of  enchantment  as  anything  in  romance. 
We  cannot  believe  that  any  one,  fairly  launched  on  the  way, 
could  put  the  book  down  for  a  minute,  so  enthralling  is 
the  spell  the  author  has  created.  If  there  should  be  such  a 
person,  we  should  like  to  "examine  his  bumps."  In  The  Crystal 
Hunters  (Partridge  &  Co  ),  Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn  enters  upon 
what  we  fancy  must  be  an  entirely  new  field,  and  one  that  he  has 
worked  with  excellent  results.  The  hunters  for  crystal  are  a  man 
and  a  youth,  who,  with  a  guide,  explore  the  unknown  districts  of 
the  higher  Alps,  and  discover  a  majestic  cavern,  rich  in  the 
natural  treasure  they  seek.  The  younger  of  the  two  hunters  is 
a  stranger  to  mountaineering,  and  his  wondering  ignorance  at 
the  first  is  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  humour  by  Mr. 
Fenn.  He  is  for  ever  asking  of  his  uncle,  who  is  con- 
strained to  stay  his  inquiries  by  telling  him  his  name  "  is  not 
Barlow,"  and  there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  And  no  boy- 
reader  of  this  capital  story  will  complain  of  any  lack  of  excite- 
ment in  the  story  of  the  Crystal  Hunters.  Aboveboard,  by  W.  C. 
Metcalfe  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  is  an  excellent  sea-story,  though  it 
introduces  a  new  and  rather  odd  kind  of  pirate — a  pirate  that 
becomes  "  converted,"  and  is  in  other  ways  a  somewhat  varied 
example  of  his  kind.  The  incident  of  the  burning  ship  that  opens 
the  story  and  the  strange  adventure  on  the  iceberg  are,  however, 
vigorously  told  ;  while  the  wholesome  tone  of  the  story  and  the 
absence  of  anything  like  extravagance  are  highly  to  be  commended. 
Mr.  Walter  Wentworth,  in  The  Drifting  Island  (Nelson),  pro- 
vides a  sequel  to  a  former  story  that  dealt  with  the  heroic  negro, 
king  Nap,  or  "  Kibboo  Ganey,"  whom  many  boys,  we  must 
assume,  will  recall  with  pleasure.  These  further  adventures  of 
Bob  Laurie  and  Ted  Leslie  in  the  Congo  country  are  to  the  full 
as  interesting.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wentworth's  young  readers  are 
likely  to  hope  that  he  has  not  yet  done  with  Bob  and  Ted. 

School  lite,  of  which  Mr.  Talbot  Baines  Reed  has  proved  to  be 
a  keen  delineator,  is  not  the  subject  treated  in  Roger  Ingleton, 
Minor  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  nor  have  we  here  to  consider  a 
story  especially  written  for  boys.  The  book,  however,  is  a 
powerful  example  of  melodramatic  fiction,  and  is  written  with 
Mr.  Reed's  wonted  vivacity  and  fertility  of  resource.  The  plot 
is  decidedly  clever,  and  the  interest  of  a  well-wrought  narrative 
is  thoroughly  sustained,  despite  the  fact  that  the  mystery  of  the 
elder  Roger  Ingleton  is  at  an  early  stage  of  the  story  clearly  visible 
to  tbe  discerning  reader.  Mr.  Robert  Leighton,  if  he  is,  as  we 
believe,  a  new  writer,  must  be  congratulated  upon  the  fidelity 
to  nature  that  marks  his  tale  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  The  Pilots  of 
Pomona  (Blackie  &  Son).  His  pictures  of  Orcadian  life  and 
nature  are  charming,  and  should  propitiate  the  genius  of  the  Isles. 


How  many  English  boys,  by  the  way,  could  say  oll'hand  where 
Pomona  is?  As  to  naming  the  twenty-eight  islands  and  forty- 
four  holms  that  are  in  Orkney,  as  Halcro  Ericson  was  required 
to  do,  ^  that  would  prove  a  ploughing  matter  for  most  people. 
Halcro's  adventures  comprise  varied  experiences  witli  pilots, 
fisherfolk,  smugglers,  on  board  a  derelict  vessel  in  Arctic  seas', 
and  a  discovery  of  a  Viking's  grave  with  much  treasure.  He 
tells  his  own  story,  and  a  thoroughly  interesting  story  it  is. 
Paul  Blake,  by  Alfred  Elwes  (Griffith'  Farr».n,  &  Co.),  the  story 
of  a  boy's  adventures  in  Corsica  among  bandits,  is  a  book  that  has 
suggested  in  the  reading  a  previous  acquaintance.  The  picture 
of  the  elated  Paul  on  a  fiery  steed,  charging  the  breakers  of  the 
rocky  coast  of  Tuscany,  seems,  at  least,  familiar  to  us.  However 
this  may  be,  the  story  is  good  to  read  and  to  re-ivad,  for  it  is  of 
the  rousing  kind  of  fiction.  A  Village  Genius,  by  M.  Bramston 
(National  Society),  is  "  the  life  of  a  real  personage  attired  in  the 
garments  of  fiction,"  based  upon  the  biography  of  Dedler,  the 
composer  of  the  Oberammergau  Passion-music,  of  whom,  indeed, 
there  is  little  recorded,  though  the  author  has  constructed  a 
pleasing  story  of  the  material. 

The  Last,  of  the  Giant  Killers  (Macmillan  &  Oo.)  is  a  delightful 
volume  of  Yorkshire  legends  by  the  Rev.  J.  C  Atkinson,  the 
historian  of  Cleveland  and  Danby,  in  which  some  local  folk-story 
and  myth,  or  local  place-name,  forms  the  suggesting  germ  of  the 
legend.  The  exploits  of  Jack  of  Danby  Dale  are  connected  with 
supernatural  beliefs  common  to  many  districts  of  England  and 
various  countries  of  Northern  E  urope.  Dr.  Atkinson  relates  with  ad- 
mirable freshness  and  vividnessof  stylehow  Jack  crushed  the  Giant, 
howhepossessedhitnsell'of  hisstaff,and  becamethe  "  Wolf-queller," 
and  overcame  the  "  Church-grim  Gout,"  and  performed  many 
other  wondrous  deeds.  Of  all  stories  for  fireside  reading,  these 
are  the  best  and  most  reasonable.  The  Great  Show  of  Kubul-land, 
by  Frank  R.  Stockton  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co  ),  is  a  fantastic 
story,  cleverly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Dan.  Beard,  that  may  amuse 
children  of  an  "  advanced  "  type,  though  the  humour  of  it  strikes 
us  as  rather  laboured.  Mischief  Makers,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Brewsher 
(Griffith,  Fanan,  &  Co.),  is  the  story  of  Zipp  >rah,  a  Jewish 
maiden,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great.  Zipporah  suffers  much 
from  persecution  ;  but  adversity  brings  her  into  contact  with 
illustrious  characters  of  history.  Of  these  is  Cleopatra,  of 
whom  it  is  written: — "One  might  have  said  that  her 
form  had  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  an  able  artist."  She 
assures  Zipporah,  with  mighty  indignation,  that  she  does  not  love 
Marc  Antony  : — "  Listen  to  me.  Policy  often  makes  cruel  exac- 
tions— But  why  confess  my  shame?  Know  only  that  a  princess 
descended  lrom  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Ptolemies  is  not  made 
to  love  a  gross,  brutal,  and  soulless  sold.er."  There  is  much  of 
this  unreal  and  modern  sentiment  in  this  historical  tale.  In  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  by  E.  Everett-Green  (Nelson),  deals  with 
history  in  a  more  legitimate  fashion,  and  is  an  interesting  story, 
not  overburdened  with  historical  detail,  of  which,  indeed,  young 
people  may  well  have  too  much. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.'s  concise  Diaries,  in  their  variety 
of  pretty  cases,  are,  if  possible,  more  attractive  than  ever  this 
year.  Size  No.  2,  in  its  light-coloured  imitation  crocodile-skin 
case,  containing  purse  and  card-case  combined,  is  delightful.  A 
diary  simply  bound  in  russia  (No.  313),  one  smaller  one  in  plain 
leather  (No.  412),  and  the  most  useful  size  for  a  gentleman's 
pocket  (No.  401),  also  bound  in  plain  leather,  are  each  perfect  in 
their  way ;  whilst  No.  396  will  be  perhaps  preferred,  as  it  also 
has  pockets  for  cards,  stamps,  and  papers.  Amongst  the  Calen- 
dars, Shakspeares,  with  a  quotation  from  his  works  for  every 
day;  Every  Day,  with  "  Selections  from  Celebrated  Authors"; 
Our  Daily  Guide,  with  "  a  Text  from  the  Bible  for  Kvery  Day 
in  the  Year";  Day  unto  Day,  with  "Selections  from  Holy 
Scripture  for  Every  Day  in  the  Christian  Year";  Our  Daily 
Portion,  with  "  Helpful  Texts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,"  are 
useful  in  their  different  ways,  whilst  Marcus  Ward's  Illuminated 
Date  Cards,  on  a  little  metal  easel,  The  Boudoir  Calendar,  with 
poetical  quotations,  are  decidedly  ornamental ;  and  so,  indeed,  are 
A  Calendar  of  the  Months,  and  Happy  Days  Calendar,  which 
have  pretty  pictures  of  children,  and  are  twelve  cards,  with 
the  days  of  the  month  on  each,  tied  together  with  ribbon 
loops.  These  would  be  very  suitable  to  hang  in  nurseries. 
Messages  for  Life's  Journey  is  a  set  of  six  little  booklets,  by 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  very  prettily  got  up  and  filled  with 
good  words.  Amongst  the  numerojs  pretty  booklets  that  Messrs. 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  have  sent  us,  perhaps  the  best  are  Rise 
Crowned  with  Light,  by  Alexander  Pope ;  Prayer,  by  James 
Montgomery  ;  Gems  from  Shakespeare  ;  A  Tsalm  of  Life,  by  Long- 
fellow, and  O  why  should  the  spiiit.  of  Mortal  be  proud?  by 
William  Knox,  described  as  "The  favouiite  poem  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."  The  most  fascinating  of  the  children's  books  is  a  set 
of  four,  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  Mary  had  a  little  Lamb,  Baa,  Baa, 
Black  Sheep,  Waddling  Frog,  well  and  humorously  illus- 
trated by  E.  Caldwell.  With  such  a  variety  of  good 
designs  in  the  Christmas  cards  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out 
the  best.  "The  Magic  Lantern,"  some  birdcages,  "The  Old 
Arm  Chair,"  No.  467 ;  a  set  of  folding  cards  disclosing  when 
opened,  one,  a  cock  and  hen's  tea-paroy,  another,  turkeys  playing 
at  billiards,  and  a  third  some  ducks  playing  at  whist,  No.  2>77a » 
"  Grandfather's  Clock,"  No.  477c;  a  set  of  four  with  quaint  de- 
signs of  pigs,  No.  373  ;  a  folding  card  representing  a  stage  door, 
No.  449  ;  another  Punch  and  Judy,  448— are  all  good.  The  most 
original  is  a  set  of  two,  327,  "  The  whole  family  wish  you  a  very 
jolly  Christmas  " — nine  hands  are  holding  various  umbrellas  in  ; 
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one,  and  nine  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  are  being  gazed  at  by  a 
small  dog  in  the  other. 

From  Messrs.  Meissner  &  Buch  we  have  received  several 
booklets,  exquisitely  got  up.  Forget  not  all  His  Benefits,  by 
Fairelie  Thornton  ;  Light  in  the  Darkness,  by  Margaret  Haycroft ; 
The  Unfailing  One,  Faithful  Promises,  Everlasting  Blessings,  The 
Lord  Reigneth,  poems  by  Charlotte  Murray,  are  worthy  of  much 
praise ;  as  are  also  two  shorter  poems  by  the  same  lady,  in  the 
form  of  tiny  booklets,  Perfect,  Peace  and  Much  More ;  also  a 
packet  of  three  Christmas  and  New  Year's  cards,  "  Our  Father's 
Care,"  with  verses  by  Charlotte  Murray.  The  other  Christmas 
cards  that  have  particularly  pretty  designs  are  "  Fellowship  with 
Jesus,"  a  packet  of  three  cards,  with  verses  by  Frances  Ridley 
Havergal ;  "  Rejoicing  in  Hope,"  a  packet  of  six  cards,  verses  by 
Charlotte  Murray,  and  numberless  quaint  designs— cats  coming 
out  of  a  hat-box,  pug-dogs  on  tricycles,  a  pair  of  gloves — in  fact, 
there  is  originality  as  well  as  variety  in  these  cards,  which,  with 
the  booklets,  have  been  printed  in  Germany. 

Bemrose  &  Son9  have  sent  us  some  useful  Calendars — the 
Scripture  Calendar,  the  Proverbial  Calendar,  and  the  Daily 
Calendar. 


IRISH  STORIES.* 

MR.  KENNEDY'S  capital  book  of  Irish  legend  was  first  pub- 
lished a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A  new  edition  is  prac- 
tically a  new  book,  for  the  work  is  not  well  known  even  to  the 
children  of  Mother  Goose.  Mr.  Kennedy  took  his  tales  chiefly  from 
oral  recitation  ;  the  style  of  the  narrators  has  elements  of  modern 
colloquialism,  as  well  as  relics  of  old  Celtic  idiom.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  it  happens  that  Irish  fireside  stories  are  less  popular 
among  children  than  versions  from  French,  German,  and  Norse. 
Perhaps  too  much  of  peculiar  local  ideas  and  idioms  are  intro- 
duced, perhaps  the  Irish  humour  does  not  take  the  childish  fancy. 
Possibly  the  very  unpedantic  bits  of  mythological  speculation 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  introduces  frighten  away  little  boys  and 
girls.  In  any  case,  the  Celtic  do  not  circulate  like  the  French, 
German,  and  Norse  tales.  Uncles  in  search  of  something  fresh 
for  Christmas  may  try  Mr.  Kennedy's  collection,  though  it  is 
unlucky  in  having  to  compete  with  that  of  Mr.  Jacobs. 

As  to  the  date  and  origin  of  Miirchen,  Mr.  Kennedy  believes 
in  the  Aryan  theory.  The  stories  came  to  Europe  from  some 
place  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  does  not  dally  with 
solar  myths,  and  is  aware  that  forms  of  some  of  the  tales  occur 
in  Africa.  He  is  also  much  impressed  by  the  many  analogies 
between  Greek  myths  and  Mdrchen  in  general.  The  simple  ex- 
planation is  that  the  stories  are  common  property  of  all  the  world, 
while  Greek  myths  are  only  the  stories  modified  by  literary 
handling  and  national  or  priestly  prepossessions. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  Mdrchen  of  Ireland  are  most 
closely  akin  to  those  of  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Irish, 
the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowland  Scotch.  Invaders  from  Old 
Ireland  would  carry  them  to  Argyllshire  ;  the  Lowlanders 
would  either  borrow  them  or  possess  analogous  traditions. 
Thus  "Jack  and  his  Comrades"  begins  like  "Jack  and  his 
Mother"  in  Chambers's  Nursery  Traditions  of  Scotland.  Then 
comes  in  the  familiar  formula  of  "  The  Grateful  Animals." 
The  whole  ends  with  a  piece  of  modern  banter,  added  by 
the  original  narrator.  Mr.  Kennedy  diverges  into  a  brief  ex- 
cursus on  animal-worship  in  Ireland.  He  omits  the  only  im- 
portant point,  the  traces  of  Irish  totemism,  remarked  on  by 
Mr.  Gomme  and  other  antiquarians.  "The  Bad  Stepmother" 
has  the  incident  of  the  girl  seeing  another  girl's  face  in  the  well, 
and  taking  it  for  her  own,  "  grown  handsome  since  yesterday." 
This  is  familiar  in  Norse,  Scotch,  French,  Flemish  tales,  and  else- 
where. The  ingenious  plan  of  not  christening  a  child,  so  that  a 
secret  never  to  be  told  to  any  baptized  person  may  be  communi- 
cated to  him,  is  new  to  us.  The  expedient  is  dangerous,  because 
of  the  Fairies.  The  Princess  who  could  not  laugh  (p.  22) 
is  a  well-known  figure  in  Grimm  and  Deulin.  The  mode  by 
which  she  is  induced  to  smile  is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
Continental  variants,  which  are  akin  to  the  Zulu.  "  Death  or 
my  daughter,  I  suppose,"  is  a  very  natural  remark  of  a  blase 
monarch's,  and  may  have  been  uttered  by  the  father  of  Atalanta. 
This  tale  (p.  22)  is  akin  to  Deulin's  "  Twelve  Dancing  Prin- 
cesses." "  I'll  be  wiser  the  next  time  "  has  actually  a  variant  in 
the  Tonga  Islands ;  it  is  a  Gothamite  kind  of  story,  the  success  of  a 
fool.  "  The  Brown  Bear  of  Norway  "  (a  form  of  the  Cupid  and 
Psyche  tale)  is  interesting.  Scott  refers  to  a  legend  of  this 
name ;  but  the  usual  Scotch  form  is  "  The  Black  Bull  o'  Norro- 
way."  No  Scotch  collection  contains  "Ihe  Brown  Bear";  but 
it  must  have  been  extant.  The  separable  skin  occurs  here  ;  a 
discourse  thereon  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Nutt's  reprint  of 
Avlingham's  translation  of  Apuleius.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  rich 
in  the  usual  fairy  stories,  the  kidnapping  of  men  and  the 
changing  of  children.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  Songs  of  Scot- 
land (1825),  gives  an  extraordinary  account  of  a  man's 
being  snatched  to  Fairyland  in  his  own  boyhood.  lie  "  was 
carried  away  between  night  and  day "  as  he  was  crossing  a 
flooded  ford.  In  Guy  Manner ing  soms  one  thus  accounts  for  the 
•disappearance  of  Harry  Bertram.  Mr.  Kennedy  should  remark 
that  Hephaestion  is  not  Hephaestus  (p.  73).     An  odd  piece  of 
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fairy  belief  occurred  in  1746.  It  was  the  day  of  Culloden.  Loyat 
had'  made  ready  a  feast  at  Gortuleg,  when  a  young  girl,  sitting 
at  an  open  window,  saw  a  pellmell  of  horsemen  riding  at  full 
gallop  to  the  Castle.  She  thought  they  were  fairies,  and  tried 
not  to  wink ;  for  if  you  wink  when  you  see  a  fairy  he  will  dis- 
appear. They  did  not  disappear ;  they  were  "  Charlie  and  his 
men."  The  girl  heard  old  Lovat  revile  Charles  for  not  going 
to  the  rendezvous  at  Ruthven.  His  Irishry  had  corrupted 
the  Prince.  The  tortures  inflicted  on  supposed  changelings 
(p.  83)  have  been  ventured  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  Kennedy  translates  a  charming  old  lyric  prayer 
to  the  fairies  (p  86).  It  has  an  appearance  of  great  anti- 
quity. "  The  Fairy  Nurse,"  in  Fairyland,  may  be  compared  with 
"  The  Elfan  Nourice "  in  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's  Ballad 
Book— 

I  heard  a  cow  low, 

A  bonny,  bonny  cow  low. 

The  song  seems  to  be  genuine.  The  tale  also  corresponds  to 
the  ballad  of  "  Tamlane,"  as  also  does  "  The  Recovered  Bride  " 
(p.  100).  "  The  Kildare  Pooka  "  (p.  1 1 5)  answers  to  the  Brownie. 
He  retires  when  rewarded  with  a  coat,  because  his  punishment 
for  idleness  in  life  was  to  work  till  he  got  wages,  as  "  The  White 
Lady"  had  to  skulk  till  somebody  kissed  her.  Mr.  Kennedy 
adds  some  stories  of  Fetches,  or  Wraiths,  who  behave  on  familiar 
psychical  lines.  Among  these  is  the  wraith  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. We  could  also  a  tale  unfold  about  the  ghost  of  Mary 
Stuart,  beheld  in  our  own  day,  caressing  a  sick  child;  but 
it  might  get  into  a  Christmas  number,  so  no  more  of  it. 
"Ghosts  and  Football"  is  merely  a  form  of  Grimm's  "Lad 
who  wished  to  Learn  to  Shiver"  (p.  137)-  There  is  here  a  fable 
analogous  to  the  delightful  one,  "  Then  I'm  King  of  Cats ! " 
(p.  140).  The  Irish  seem  to  have  escaped  the  criminal  lunacy  of 
persecutions  for  witchcraft.  "  There  is  a  sane  spot  in  every 
man's  mind."  "The  Enchantment  of  Gearhoidh  Iarla  "  is  a  form 
of  the  story  about  Eildon  Hill  and  its  sleeping  warriors.  There 
are  many  anecdotes  of  amorous  elfin  maidens  (p.  156).  Mr. 
Stevenson  finds  Samoa  full  of  them  ;  so  is  New  Caledonia. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  heard  stories  like  these,  dear  to  kruptadia. 
His  delicacy  forbids  him  to  publish  them,  even  in  Latin.  This 
is  a  pity;  "delicacy"  has  destroyed  the  words  of  the  old  Scotch 
songs.  "  The  Doctor's  Fetch  "  is  a  very  good  psychical  spook, 
simulacrum  vulgar e. 

Mr.  Kennedy  ends  with  Ossianic  legends.  Would  we  presume 
to  comment  on  their  mysteries  !  He  also  gives  saintly  folklore; 
but,  while  he  tells  us  of  St.  Bridget,  says  nothing  of  her 
"  brat." 

Saint  Bride  and  her  brat, 
Saint  Colme  and  his  cat, 

as  Meg  Merrilies  sings.  Cunningham  reads  "  hat  "  for  "cat,"  but 
who  was  the  "  brat  "  ?  We  have  only  dipped  into  Mr.  Kennedy's 
fairy  wells.  The  book  is  pleasant,  good-humoured,  and  quite  free 
from  pedantry  or  pretence. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MADAME  GEVIN-CASSAL'S  Souvenirs  du  Sundgau(i)  be- 
longs to  the  interesting,  but  by  no  means  easy,  class  of  Miss 
Mitford's  Our  Tillage,  and  we  really  do  not  know  that  since 
that  famous  book  there  has  been  a  better  example  of  it.  Even 
since  Alsatian  subjects  became  for  obvious  reasons  fashionable 
with  French  readers,  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  upper 
province  has,  as  our  author  modestly  complains,  scarcely  ob- 
tained any  attention  as  compared  with  Strasburg  and  its  district. 
This  book,  however,  ought  fully  to  rehabilitate  it.  The  pictures 
of  manners  are  fresh,  exact,  and  singularly  lively ;  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  little  story  interest  thrown  in  ;  and  there  is  constant 
attraction  for  the  folklorist.  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
one  of  the  tales  is  an  almost  exact  reproduction  in  important 
points  of  Isabella  Wardour's  "  Fortunes  of  Martin  Waldeck  "  in 
The  Antiquary.  Of  course,  the  legend  in  various  forms  is  archi- 
common ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  before  seen 
this  Alsatian  form  of  it,  which  is  interesting,  because,  like  "The 
Castle  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk"  and  others,  it  admits  that  fairy  or 
even  devilish  gifts  may  sometimes  be  of  advantage  without  sub- 
sequent sets-off. 

The  Nouvelle  Collection,  which,  as  it  never  fails  to  remind  its 
readers,  may  be  put  in  the  hands  "  even  of  young  girls,"  has  been 
unusually  lucky  with  its  last  two  numbers,  contributed  by  M. 
Ferdinand  Fabre  and  M.  Georges  de  Peyrebrune.  The  latter's 
contribution  is  the  slighter  of  the  two.  "  Giselle  "  (2)  is  a  little  dog 
who  forms  the  bond  of  union  between  (and  is  rather  ungratefully 
treated  by)  a  young  man  of  good  birth,  official  employment,  and 
some  money7,  and  the  daughter  of  two  respectable  shopkeepers. 
The  pair  meet  and  marry,  and  their  happiness  is  nearly  ship- 
wrecked by  the  bride's  resolve  to  go  on  living  and  oblige  her 
husband  to  live  with  her  parents.  At  the  psychological 
moment  Giselle  intervenes  (not,  like  the  Queen's  Proctor, 
too  late)  and  the  situation  is  saved.  The  story  is,  as  we 
have  said,  slight,  and  the  situations,  as  will  be  seen,  are, 
though  not   conventionally,  purely   French ;   but    the  thing 

(1)  Souvtnirs  du  Sundgau.  Par  Madame  Gevin-Cassal.  Paris  :  Lecene 
et  Oudin. 

(3)  Giselle.  Par  Georges  de  Peyrebrune.  ("  La  Nouvelle  Collection.") 
Paris :  Charpentier-Fasquelle. 
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is  well  told.  M.  Fabre  lias  been  extremely  agreeable  in 
anotlier  instalment  of  the  history  of  "  M.  le  Neveu,"  his  angelic 
uncle,  that  uncle's  short-tempered  but  excellent  gouvernante,  and 
the  rest  of  onr  old  Ce'venol  friends.  "  Germy  "  (3),  the  heroine, 
is  a  supposed  sorceress,  and  really  a  repentant  sinner,  who  is 
reclaimed  by  the  apostolic  simplicity  and  charity  of  the  Abbe 
Fulcran.  Here,  again,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  superfluity 
of  "story,"  but  the  whole  is  quite  delightfully  told,  and  all  the 
personages  (including  the  black  cat,  "Monsieur  Oascaret,"  whose 
pardon  we  beg  a  thousand  times  for  not  mentioning  him  earlier) 
stand  out  with  perlect  liveliness  and  verisimilitude.  There  is 
a  wicked  doctor,  who  is  a  great  comfort ;  we  own  to  having  be- 
come utterly  sick  and  weary  of  the  perpetual  good  doctor  of 
French  fiction.  There  is  some  hope  now  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  virtuous  young  engineer,  and  then  we  shall  be,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  for  persons  whose  lot  is  cast  ici-bas  as  reviewers,  toler- 
ably and  reasonably  happy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Poushkine  was  a  person  of  great  talent ; 
indeed,  we  are  rococo  enough  to  think  that  he  has  been  by  no 
means  surpassed  since  Eaube  russe  (4)  has  turned  into  a  Dostoi- 
effskian  and  Tolstoian  crcpuscule.  But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
MM.  Tzetline  and  Jaubert  are  persons  of  no  common  bravery,  for 
they  open  their  volume  with  "La  dame  de  Pique,"  and  "La 
dame  de  Pique"  in  the  very  same  language  is  familiar  to  us  all 
in  a  certain  volume  which  also  contains  Carmen  and  Arsene 
Guillot.  It  is  necessary  to  be  "no  blate  "  thus  to  thrust  oneself 
into  a  competition  with  Merimee.  However,  the  translators  may 
justly  say  that  they  are  only  translators;  that  they  have 
benefited  by  Merimee  as  much  as  they  can,  and  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  pus!;  the  comparison  further.    So  be  it. 

Toujours  aimee  (5),  though  gracefully  written,  and  with  some 
good  provincial  sketches,  is  a  book  which,  without  any  compen- 
satory force  or  interest  of  character-drawing,  is  rather  painful. 

The  last  book  on  our  list  contains  two  stories  of  about  equal 
length — that  which  gives  the  title  (6),  and  another  entitled 
Renouveau.  They  both  show  the  sufficient,  if  not  very  striking, 
talent  of  their  author.  The  good  doctor  reappears  in  the  first, 
and  repairs  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  a  perfidious  friend  ;  the  title 
of  the  second  almost  explains  itself. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rpHE  FINE  ARTS,  by  G.  Baldwin  Brown  (John  Murray),  is 
a  treatise  that  deals  with  the  various  processes  and  condi- 
tions of  artistic  production,  and  with  art  in  its  typical  manifesta- 
tions of  progress  and  development  from  prehistoric  ages. 
Comprehensive  in  treatment,  this  book  is  inspired  by  a  well- 
defined  and  laudable  educational  object,  as  becomes  a  "  University 
Extension  "  manual  that  is  not  primarily  addressed  to  artists  and 
students  of  art.  Professor  Brown's  aim  is  to  stimulate  the 
reader's  interest  in  "the  more  purely  artistic  qualities  of  works 
of  art."  The  "  outside  observer,"  the  person  whose  interest  in 
art  is  non-professional,  though  decidedly  "  professed,"  for  he 
may  be  said  to  be,  nowadays,  legion,  seldom  or  never  approaches 
a  work  of  art  from  the  artist's  standpoint.  Literary  considera- 
tions, or  historical,  or  technical,  occupy  his  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  immutable  qualities  that  constitute  the  beauty  and 
significance  of  works  of  art.  He  sees,  as  Professor  Brown  re- 
marks, only  "  the  completed  result,"  and,  it  might  be  added,  he 
sees  this,  as  a  rule,  very  imperfectly.  As  to  the  actual  working  of 
the  creative  faculty,  and  the  laws  that  govern  the  artistic  impulse, 
he  is  entirely  in  the  dark.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  unless  the 
artist's  aims  and  the  conditions  in  which  his  work  is  produced 
are  understood,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  any  but  a  super- 
ficial appreciation  of  that  work.  The  author's  aim,  in  this  useful 
handbook,  is  to  arouse  and  direct  the  interest  of  the  general 
reader  in  the  formative  processes  by  which  artistic  qualities  are 
evolved  in  artistic  work.  His  book  is  written  in  an  enlightened 
spirit,  and  is  singularly  free  from  Academic  or  other  prejudices, 
or  the  narrow  views  of  "  studio  "  schools,  Parisian  or  English. 

Under  the  title  The  Neiu  Empire  (Edward  Arnold  ;  Toronto  : 
Hart)  Mr.  0.  A.  Howland  discusses  the  relation  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  or  the  "  English  nations,"  to  use  the  author's 
phrase,  to  the  United  States,  from  a  Federationist  point  of  view. 
Like  a  loyal  and  patriotic  Canadian,  the  author  dates  the  foundation 
of  the  "  new  Empire  "  from  the  close  of  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence, and  regards  Canada  as  "the  keystone  of  the  Empire," 
and  the  "  point  of  contact  of  the  twin  federations  that  compose  the 
English-speaking  world."  Mr.  Howland's  "  little  essay  " — -as  he 
modestly  terms  a  stout  volume  of  some  six  hundred  pages — is 
interesting,  as  it  embodies,  not  without  eloquence,  the  views  of 
those  who  are  influenced  by  the  idea  of  Federation  and  the  senti- 
ment of  Empire. 

Further  Reliques  of  Constance  Naden,  edited  by  George  M. 
McCrie  (Bickers  &  Son),  comprises  various  philosophical  papers, 
Mason  College  essays,  and  certain  articles  offered  to  and  declined 

(3)  Germy,  Par  Ferdinand  Fabre.  ("  La  Nouvelle  Collection.")  Paris: 
Charpentier  Fasquelle. 

(4)  L'avbe  russe.  Par  Poushkine.  Traduite  par  B.  Tzetline  et  E. 
Jaubert.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(5)  Toujours  aimee.    Par  Jean  Barancy.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(6)  Pour  Ckonneur.    Par  A.  Gennevraye.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 


by  review  editors,  with  sundry  memorial  notices  of  the  author. 
One  of  these  essays  treats  of  2seo-Materialism,  under  the  engaging 
title  "  What  is  Religion  ?  "  Another  appalling  task  is  suggested  in 
a  paper  that  deals  with  Mr.  Grant  Alien's  theory  of  the  Beauti- 
ful and  its  evolution.  Then  there  are  papers  that  expound  Hylo- 
Idealism,  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  amusing  to  note  the 
rejoinder  of  Mr.  McCrie  to  Dr.  Dale's  objections  to  that  fuliginous 
system  of  philosophy.  It  seems,  according  to  the  former,  that,  at 
the  very  point  where  Dr.  Dale  "  lost  the  path  "  as  a  patient  in- 
vestigator, and  found  himself  as  dull  as  Professor  Tyndall,  "  our 
genial  and  skilled  Royal  Institution  empiric,"  as  Dr.  Lewins  has 
it,  he  was  arguing  against  such  Neo-Kantians  as  the  late  T.  H. 
Green,  not  against  flylo-Idealism.  Mr.  McCrie  admits  that  Miss 
Naden  cites  the  late  Oxford  Professor  in  her  list  of  authorities 
that  begins  with  Thales.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  last  from  whom 
she  "  derived  "  ;  but  Mr.  McCrie  declares  that  she  rose  far  above 
Green,  who  was  "purblind"  in  matters  that  belong  to  "the  last 
recess  of  Knowledge " ;  and  her  "  world-scheme "  was  of  a 
superior  order  to  his.  It  is  not  wonderful,  after  this,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Miss  Naden  to  return  to  Poetry  and  the  Absolute. 

In  the  pretty  series  of  pocket  volumes  "  Masterpieces  of  For- 
eign Authors,"  published  by  Mr.  Stott,  the  selection  Novalis,  his 
Life,  Thoughts,  and  Works,  edited  and  translated  by  M.  J.  Hope, 
may  be  commended,  as,  on  the  whole,  happily  representative  of 
the  author,  and  likely  to  attract  the  English  reader.  The 
translator's  selection  comprises  the  romance  Heinrich  von 
Osterdingen,  "  Thoughts,"  and  "  Hymns  to  the  Night,"  prefaced 
by  the  Life,  by  Just,  and  a  brief  introduction  that  includes  a 
long  quotation  from  Carlyle's  admirable  essay  on  Novalis. 

Mr.  J.  Spencer's  elementary  class-book  Physiography  (Percival  & 
Co.)  is  designed  to  provide  the  completest  practical  exposition  of  the 
subject  that  is  possible.  The  author  advises  the  teacher  to  illus- 
trate the  reasons  by  demonstrations  of  the  experimental  kind  in  the 
presence  of  the  class.  Thus  he  would  deal  with  terrestrial  electrici- 
city  and  magnetism,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  earth,  while  the 
structure  of  the  earth  and  meteorology  might  be  studied  apart 
from  the  class-room  in  a  course  of  field-days  or  excursions  into 
the  neighbouring  country.  Whether  the  eighty  experiments  Mr. 
Spencer  gives  in  chemistry  and  in  physics  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  qualify  the  pupil  to  pass  the  elementary  examination  in  Physio- 
graphy of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is,  we  think,  some- 
what doubtful.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  class-book  is 
admirably  thorough  in  method. 

Beyond  Escape,  by  the  author  of"  Within  Sound  of  the  Weir,"  a 
story  of  the  sensational  order,  with  old  melodramatic  ficelles,  and 
Russian  Tales,  a  selection  from  Pushkin,  Gregorovitch,  and  Ler- 
montoff,  are  recent  additions  to  the  new  Railway  and  Automatic 
Library. 

The  Oxford  Shakspeare,  edited  by  W.  J.  Craig,  with  a 
Glossary  (11.  Frowde),  is  a  handsome  imprint  in  one  volume, 
issued  in  two  styles  of  paper  ;  the  one,  an  excellent  purely  white 
paper ;  the  other,  the  Oxford  India  paper  with  red-gold  edges. 
The  type  in  both  is  alike,  and  admirably  legible.  The  former  is 
by  no  means  a  bulky  volume,  and,  we  tlrnk,  in  every  sense  the 
more  pleasing.  The  latter  is  wonderfully  light  in  the  hand,  and 
is,  of  course,  a  more  portable  book,  owing  to  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  paper. 

The  Cloud  of  Witness  (EL  Frowde),  a  selection  in  prose  and 
verse  of  "  Great  Thoughts  from  Many  Minds,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lyttelton  Gell,  is  a  very  attractive  little  book,  designed  to  con- 
nect the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  of  the  Calendar  with  some 
appropriate  religious  or  e.hical  teaching.  The  great  festivals  of 
Easter,  Christmas,  and  so  forth,  with  such  themes  as  Birthdays, 
Marriage,  Sickness,  Death,  are  illustrated  by  a  varied  and  well- 
chosen  series  of  extracts,  introduced  by  a  sympathetic  preface  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Like  the  Oxford  Shakspeare,  this 
little  volume  is  issued  in  two  styles  of  paper. 

We  have  also  received  Poems  by  ll'ordsioorth,  edited  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  "  Golden  Treasury "  series,  new  edition 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Part  II.  of  Mr.  Benjamin Loewy's  Graduated 
Course  of  Natural  Science  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  The  Structure  of 
Sentences,  "  an  aid  to  translation  and  composition,"  by  R. 
Somervell,  M.A.  (Percival  &  Co.) ;  Falling  in  Love ;  and  other 
Essays,  by  Grant  Allen,  new  edition  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.);  and 
sixpenny  editions  of  Kenilworth  and  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 
(A.  &  C.  Black). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Eeview  in  Christmas  Week 
will  take  place  on  the  morniny  of  Thursday,  December  2ith. 
Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  week's  issue 
}>iust  reach  the  Office  not  later  than  6.30  on  Tuesday  Evening, 
December  22nd. 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  International  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  &  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs. 
Dameell  &  Upham's,  283  Washinyton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.  or  $7  39,  and  mag  be  for- 
warded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  International 
Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  mag  commence  at  any 
time. 

PARIS. 

The  Satttrday  Eeview  mag  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at 
Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Eeview  mag  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

The  Saturday  Eeview  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITEEATUEE,  SCIENCE,  AND  AET. 
Price  6d. 


Contents  of  No.  1,886,  December  19,  1891 : 

Chronicle. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  True  Subject. 
Manipur  and  Hunza.       The  Sale  of  Savernake. 
Episcopal  Ornaments.      The  Rioters  Friends.    Money  in  Chancery. 
The  Fight  for  Waterford.       The  London  County  Council. 
French  Temper.     The  Educational  Faddist  still  Living. 
The  Canada-Newfoundland  Quarrel. 


The  Hazards  at  Tennis. 
Play-Making.       Honiton  Lace  and  the  Technical  Grant. 
Yesterday,  To-day,  and  To-morrow. 
Money  Matters.      Seme  New  Mosaics.      Before  the  Footlights. 
The  Weather.     Exhibitions.     The  Westminster  Play. 
Recent  Concerts.      An  Electoral  Puzzle. 


Historical  Records  of  the  Argyllshire  Highlanders. 
Novels.       Books  on  Divinity. 
Guns  and  Shooting.       The  Supernatural  ? 
Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry.      New  Music.  "Brand." 
Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Jockey  Club.       Turner's  ''Southern  Coast"  "Dante 
Christmas  Books — VI.     Irish  Stories. 
French  Literature.     New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London :  Published  at  33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


fUE  VICTORIAN  EEA— An  EXHIBITION    of  POE- 

~*  TRAITS  anil  OBJECTS  of  INTEREST,  illustrating  FIFTY  YEARS  of  HER. 
MAJESTY'S  KfclUN.  Patron,  H.M.  The  QUEEN.  OPEN  DAILY  from  10  to  6.  NEW 
OALLERY.  Regent  Street.  LEONARD  C.  LINDSAY,  Sec. 

WESTMINSTER   ABBEY,    by  HERBERT  EAILTON, 

'  »  and  LORD  TENNYSON'S  COUNTRY,  by  EDWARD  HULL  :  M  Drawings,  and 
S7  others  by  Eminent  Artists,  NOW  ON  VIEW— The  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  ti-S  New- 
Bond  Street,  W. 

NUREMBERG  and  ROTHENBURG. — The  EXHIBITION 

of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  WILFRID  BALL,  Now  Open.  Admis- 
I'^^.iS^udiSXCotaloKue.  at  ROBERT  DUNTIIORNE'S,  THE  REMBRANDT  HEAD 
GALLERY,  5  Vigo-Strcct,  Lundon,  \V. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

WITHOUT  A  MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON   LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 

81  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1806. 

Funds  in  Hand,  £4,000,000. 
Mutual  Life  Assurance, 

there  being  no  Shareholders  to  participate  in  Surplus. 

Economical  Management, 

the  Expenses  being  only  3^  per  cent,  of  the  Income. 

No  Commission  allowed  or  Agents  paid, 

the  intervention  of  a  Middleman  being  dispensed  with. 

Large  Reductions  of  Premium  yearly, 

ranging,  at  the  present  time,  from  61  per  cent,  thereof  to 
TOTAL  EXTINCTION  and  more. 


Annual  Premium  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  at  death, 

subject,  after  seven  years,  to  such  abatement  as  may  be  declared  year  by 
year  after  a  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities. 


Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable* 
for  first 
7  years 

40  %  thereoff 

payable 
after  7  years 

Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable  * 
for  first 
7  years 

40  %  thereof! 
payable 
after  7  years 

£  s.  d. 

£  ».  d. 

£  I.  d. 

£  ».  d. 

20 

2   9  0 

0  19  8 

45 

4    9  9 

1  15  11 

25 

2  13  6 

115 

I  50 

5    7  6 

2    3  0 

30 

2  19  3 

13  8 

55 

6    9  6 

2  11  10 

35 

3    7  0 

1    6  10 

60 

7  15  0 

3    2  0 

40 

3  17  0 

1  10  10 

65 

9    8  9 

3  15  6 

*  A  moiety  (if  amounting  to  £10)  of  a  Member's  premium  during  the 
first  seven  years  may  remain  as  a  loan  on  the  policy. 

■(•The  Directors,  while  they  quote  a  less  reduction  than  is  now  being 
allowed,  must  not  be  understood  to  make  any  promise  as  to  future  abate- 
ment. 

'*  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

AJO  SHIPWRECK  or  DISASTEE  of  the  SEA  can  occur 

^  without  the  promptest  charitable  aid  bein^  available  for  the  shipwrecked  sailor  him- 
self.or  the  unrfnt  necessities  of  his  desolate  widow  and  orphans,  sc., at  the  hands  of  the 
SHIPWRECKED  FISHERMEN  and  MARINE  US'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY, 
founded  over  fifty  years,  as  the  National  Maritime  Relief  Organization  of  the  Empire,  with 
about  1 ,000  Local  Agencies. 

Through  this  National  Institution  the  wrecked  survivors  are  thus  instantly  eared  for  on  the 
spot  and  at  once  forwarded  home  ;  and  the  bereaved  dependents  of  the  drowned  immediately 
sought  out  aud  helped  in  their  need.  Total  relieved,  426,484  persons. 

Instituted  1S39  :  Incorporated  1S."»0  ;  under  patronage  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  and  presidency  of 
Admiral  II.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

FUNDS  are  earnestly  APPEALED  for  by  the  Board  of  Management.  Bankers— Williams, 
Deacon,  &  Co.  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck,  Esq.,  Sailors'  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street, 
London,  E. 

SPECIAL  DISASTER  FUND. 

Thisnharitabte  fund, for  further  essential  aid  of  destitute  families  of  the  drowned,  Is  now 
overdrawn  tlirough  the  recent  shipwreck  disasters.  Contributions  to  meet  the  pressing  need 
will  he  mot>t  gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and,  as  usual,  disbursed  intact  for  the  fuU 
benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Hammersmith  Eoad,  W— 

*  *  £40.000  wherewith  to  increase  the  number  of  beds  from  101  to  at  least  '200,  are  urgently 
REQUIRED,  in  order  to  adequately  provide  for  the  cases  of  accident  and  sudden  illness 
arising  in  the  enormous  population  of  nearly  500.000  persons  for  whom  this  id  the  nearest 
hospital.  The  necessary  freehold  land  has  already  been  secured. 

R.  J.  GILBERT,  Secretary-Superintendent. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS'S  COG 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of 
digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.   Sold  in  packets  only,  labelled  thus — 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  Loudon. 


£  6 


G.B 


"  LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions 
Post  Free. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


48S.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID 


DIABETES 

WHISKY, 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE   BACK  &,  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATS. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


u 


DIVERSITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL 

THE  SECOND  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  ON  JANUARY  13. 

person*  ot 


The  College  supplies  tor 
continuing  their  studies 
The  Chemical.  Physical,  1 
open  daily.  The  Enginee 
Engineering,  Surveym.-.  u 
work  have  been  made  w  tl 
are  tenable  at  the  College. 


hool  nge.thc  means  of 
and  Theory  of  Music. 


ither  sex,  above  the  ordinary 
Languages,  History.  Literatui 

neut  includes  Civil,  Mechanical, Electrical,  and  Mining 
■turul  Woik;  and  special  arrangements  for  practical 
;inters  in  and  near  Bristol.   Several  SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

;Prore;sor  J.  RYAN,  M.A.,  LL.M.  (Camb.),  D.Sc.  (Lond.) 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 
Courses  of  Civil.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mininjr  Engineering.  Mineralogy  and 
Applied  Geulojry  for  Civil  mid  Milling  Engineers.  Facilities  are  offered  in  the  wuy  ot 
College  Scholarships,  Engineering  Works*  Scholarships,  and  special  arrangements  for 
entrance  into  prolix  ion  a  I  I  i  ie.  CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  price  U.  ;  by 
post,  Is.  3d.  Application'.,  for  Vacancies  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  10  the  Secretary, 
from  whom  Prospectus  and  particulars  of  residence  in  Clifton  may  he  obtained. 
 JAMES  KaI'  I'KH,  N.  CJ  -  tai  <i. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE  — The  HEAD-MAS TERSIIIP  of 
this  College  has  become  VACANT  by  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  W'm.  Grundy,  and  the 
COUNCIL  will  1  ro  etd  at  the  earliest  .'ute  possible  to  ELEC  V  a  SUCCESSOR.  Candidates 
must  be  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin  University,  and  in  Priests' orders  ut  the 
time  of  the  election. or  within  three  months  alter  appointment. 

Applications  accompanied  hi  Testimonials,  not  exceeding  four  in  number  must  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  *  aturday,  Januai  2,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  who  will  in  the  mean- 
time supply  any  fin  t  her  Information  that  may  be  desired. 


R 


OYAL     AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

CIRENCESTER. 


and  FARM, 


Established  bv  Eoyal  Charter,  1*45,  for  Lund  Owners, and  Farmers,  Land  Agents, Sur- 
vey o  8.  intending  Colonists,  Arc.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Fanning,  Estate  Management. Forestry,  &c.  ac. 

For  Prospectus,  with  list  of  Pro  e&sors,  pai  ticulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion. Scholarships,  Diplomas.  \c,  apply  to  the  PBiXCIPAL. 
THE  &E>SC<  »N  begins  on  Tuesday,  February  2,  1S92. 


T 


HE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS 

Limited,  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk,    For  the  Training  of  Youths  lor  Colonial  Life,  &c. 
The  College  owns  and  farm?  a  tine  Seaside  Estate  of  1,330  acres. 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 

DOVER    COLLEGE.  —  A    high-class    Public   School  on 
moderate  terms.   Successes  include  open  Scuolarshipa  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
high  places  (direct  on  thelists  at  \\  oolwieh  and  Sandhurst. 

Separate  bed-rooms, Chapel,  Library ,  Laboratory,  Workshop,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Court, 
Cricket  and  sea-bathing. 

There  is  a  Junior  School,  with  numerous  Scholarships  in  the  school  and  at  the  Universities. 
Scholarships  of  from  £70  to  £Ht)  awarded  in  March. 

For  Prospectus,  ifce.  apply  to  Major-General  Etkson  (Bursar),  or  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A., 
Ilead- Master. 


D 


E    N    S    T    0    N  E 


COLLEGE. 


Terms.  34  Guineas.  Head- Master's  House.  4S  Guineas.  Classical  and  Modern 
Sides.  NEXT  TEKM  will  begin  on  January  29.  For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev. 
D.  Edwahdks,  M.A..  Head-Master,  Denstone  College.  Uttoxeter. 


c 


RYSTAL  PALACE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE— LADIES'  DIVISION. 
Complete  Education  of  llighet>t  Type.  Senior  and  Junior.  University  Tutorial  Instruc- 
tion. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  FRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 
The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  January  4. 
I.  MECHANICAL   COURSE.      II.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DIVISION. 
Til.  COLONIAL  SECTION    ELECTRICAL.  MARINE,  AND  MINING  DIVISIONS, 
Prospertu-es  of  t'»e  undersigned,  who  will  receive  names  for  entry  in  the  Library,  next  the 
Byzantine  Court,  Coital  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON.  F.R.HIst.S. 

Superintendent  Educational  Department. 

THE  GIRTON  GOV  RENEWS  and  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 
Holiday  and  Permanent  ENGAGE  VIENTS  required  hy  English  and  Foreign 
GOVERNESSES,,  C  .JUPANIO.NS,  ic.  Madame  AUBEKT,  27  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly 
Circus,  S.VV. 


JOURNALIST  WANTED,  by  the  EDITOR  of  a  high-class,  old- 

"  establ  ished  M  AOAZTNE.  Apolicants  must  he  well  in  touch  and  able  to  write  interviews 
with  the  leaaers  or  literary  and  scientific  and  public  affnirs.—  Apuiy  by  letter,  stating  experi- 
ence, to  Box  H  Ha>t.  Smith's  Adveitising  Acency,  13-'  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


B 


RINSMEAD  PIANOS. 

BRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 
PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  TO  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
18  Wigmore  Street,  W.        Lists  free. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &e. 


E 


OYAL 


EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated  a.d.  1720. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.      CLAIMS  PAID  £35,000,000. 

LIFE.    FIRE.     SEA.  ANNUITIES. 
MODERN  AND  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OP  ASSURANCE. 
Full  Particulars  on  application  to 
Chief  Office:  ROVAL  EXCHANGE.  E.C.  or  to  J9  PALL  MALL,  8  W. 

SUN     FIRE  OFFICE. 

Pounded  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY   FIRE  OFFICH  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1890,  £361,500,000. 


IMPERIAL      FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY- 

Established  1S03.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.   Paid-up,  £300,000.    Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,600,000. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  1*51. 

IRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane 

THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  Two 
per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  calculated  on  minimum  ni  nthlv  balances,  when 
not  drawn  below  £100.  STOCK,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  Purchased  and'Snld.  SAVINGS 
DEPA  KTME  N  l'.  I'or  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on  deposit, 
and  allows  Interest  at  th»  rate  of  THREE  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  earh  completed  £1. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVEN SCROFT,  Manaqer. 


B 


T5ANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND.— Incorporated   by   Act  of 

General  Assembly.  July  29,  1S61.— Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
Head  Office-l  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

oapuai  Paid-up   £you,uei 

Reserve  Fund  Unvested  in  Consols;....  £2u,0Q0 

R  serve  Liability  £1,500  000 

This  Bonk  gran's  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  agencies,  and  transacts  every  description 
ot  banking  busiufss  connected  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  moat  favour- 
able terms. 

The  London  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £00,  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars  ol 
whicii  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 

 H.  B.  MACNAB,  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  1863. 

^HE    LIBEKATOK  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

20  BUDlxE  ROW,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Kmervt   fund  £90,0U0 

Shares  issued  to  December  31,  1890,  receive  five  per  cent. 

Four  per  cent,  paid  ou  F  Shares  (£30  each)  during  Financial  Year  of  issue.  Five  per  cent, 
after  first  year. 

live  per  cent,  paid  on  Deposits  of  £.r,00  and  upwards  made  for  fixed  terms. 
Deposits  ot  i"5  and  upwards  at  one  month's  notice  Four  per  cent. 

For  particulars  ajiplt/ to  the  Secretary.  H.  TEMPLE, 

AJEW  ZEALAND  LOAN  and  MERCANTILE  AGENCY 

COMPANY,  Limited. 
ESTABLISHED  1865. 
Capitol  Subscribed   £4,000.000 

Capital  Paid-up   £862,767 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits   318,667 

 £1,181,434 

Investments  per  Balance-sheet  at  December31, 1890   £4,204,780 

Directors. 

H.  J.  BRISTOWE,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  Hon. Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  Bart.,  0.  C.S.I.  .K.C.M.G.,  M.F. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  St  JOHN  E.  GORST,  Q.C.M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.J.  MUNDELLA,  M  P. 
Sir  GEORGE  RUSSELL.  Bart..  M  P. 
THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  CM. G. 
Sir  EDWARD  W.  STAFFORD,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Directors  issue  Terminable  Debentures  at  par  for  £50  and  upwards,  bearing  Interest  at 
4  per  cent,  for  five  or  six  years,  snd  4  J  percent,  for  seven  to  ten  years  ;  and  Four  per  Cent. 
Perpetual  Debentures  or  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  at  £97  per  £100 

The  interest  is  payable  half-yearly,  on  January  1  and  July  1,  by  coupons  attached  to  the 
Debentures,  and  by  warr  nts  in  favour  of  the  registered  holders  ol  the  Debenture  Stock. 

The  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock  are  limited  to,  and  are  secured  by,  the  Unpaid  Capita) 
(£3,137.233  land  by  the  investments  and  general  ussets  of  the  Company. 
Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 

HENRY  M.  PAUL,  Manager. 

Portland  House,  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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INNEFORD'S 


MAGNESIA. 

This  pure  Solution  is  the  best  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 

ID'S  MAGNESIA. 

The  safest  and  most  gentle  aperier.i 
for  delicate  constitutions,  Ladiet* 
Children  and  Infante. 

Sold  throughout  the  "World. 


HOTELS. 

ST.  LEONAHDS-ON-8EA  AND  HASTINGS. 

'THE  GRAND  HOTEL  (Central,  Opposite  the  Pier). 

liepltte  with  every  home  comfort.  New  Passi_-neer  Lift  Tat  le-d'HQte  (7  o'clock) 
separate  tables.   Billiard  Rooms  and  Electric  Light.  For  Tariff,  addr.  ss  the  Manager. 

TLFRA.COM  BL.  —  ILFRAOOMBE    HOTEL.  Attractive 

*-  Home  Winter  Resort.  First  Class  Return  Ticket  from  London  (Waterloo),  and  Seven 
days'  Hoard,  Room.  &c,  Five  Guineas.  Ask  for  Hotel  Tickets. 


B 


EDFOKD  HOTEL, 


Unequalled  in  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier 
Sea- water  service.  Great  variety  of  excellent  wines 


BRIGHTON.    Old  Established 

Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms 
Moderate  tariff. 
GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager, 


THE  {Residential)  HOTEL  BELGRAVIA, 

VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 

This  new  eicht-storied  stone  edifice  is  a  "  Family  Suite"  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Palace 
Street.at  the  *-  elgraviun  and  quiet  end  of  Victoria  Street ;  has  south  and  w-  sf  aspects  warmed 
staircases,  American  elevators,  electric  lipht,  certified  sanitation,  ventilated  rooms,  and  every 
modern  aopliunee  ;  its  special  feature  (which  distinguishes  it  from  other  London  hotels)  is  its 
unmatched  fami  ly  suires  ol  few  or  many  rooms,  enclosed  as  flats,  each  with  its  own  dressing- 
room,  bath-room  (flttrd  with  porcelain  bath),  &c.  british  servants  only.  High-class  cuisine 
and  exquisite  table  appointments.  Rooms  secured  by  telegraph.— Address,  "  Belgravian, 
London,"  or  Telephone  Wo.  3083. 

HYDE    PARK  COURT 

RESIDENTIAL  MANSIONS, 

ALBERT  GATE,  S.W. 

(OVERLOOKING  ROTTEN  ROW  AND  HYDE  PARK.) 

Tliis  magnificent  block  of  buildings  will  be  opeoed  on  the  25th  inst.  The  whole 
buildiDg  is  ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF.  Large  Rooms  available  for  Private  Enter- 
tainments Great  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  Catering  Department.  The 
Cuisine  and  Wines  will  be  of  the  first  order  and  based  npon  Club  Prices.  Rents 
from  £140  to  fcl.OOO  per  annum,  including  attendance  and  the  use  of  all  the 
General  Rooms.  Application  should  now  be  made  to  the  Manager  on  the  pre- 
mises, who  will  supply  full  parti  ulars. 

RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURT. 

FACING  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  AND  WHITEHALL  PLACE,  S.W. 

These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modem  convenience— nameb  .  hot  and  cold 
water,  electric  light  and  hell*,  visitors'  and  servants' lifts  in  operation  nitht  end  day,  and 
occupy  the  finest  position  in  London,  affording  expensive  views  of  the  river  (with  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance)  nnd  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  conveniently  and 
central!  v  bitnite  with  respect  to  the  principol  clubs,  theatres,  &c.  The  rooms  are  all  finished 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  incoming  tenants,  and  the  rentals  include  all  rates,  taxes  water  supply, 
lighting  and  heating  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  end  the  services  of  all  the  porters.  The 
suiteB  mnv  be  viewed  at  any  time  uii  application  to  the  Suf  erintendent,  J.  C.  SUMMKBFIKLD, 
at  the  office  on  the  premises,  or  to  Hampton  &  Sons,  Estate  agents,  1  Cockspur  Street  (Iat» 
Waterloo  House),  S.W. 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL. 
The  new  building,  for  160  beds,  is  completed. 
Accidents  admitted  at  a'l  liotir<  free. 
Special  wards  tor  Jewish  patients  are  now  opened. 

This  Hospital  is  worked  on  strictly  provident  principles.  Population,  one  mile  raoui*, 

J6o,oon. 

FUND'S  urgently  NEEDED  to  supplement  the  subscriptions  of  poor  patients.  Banners, 
Messrs.  GIvn.  Mills,  Currie.  St  Co..  and  Lloyd's  Bunk.  Limited.  Contributions  thankfully 
received  and  information  given  at  the  Hospital ,  Kingsl and  Itoad,  E..  by 

CHARLES  H.  BTERS,  Secretary. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Foreign  r  I  ^HE  foreign  news  of  the  end  of  last  week 
and  Colonial    JL     was    comparatively   unimportant,  and 

Affairs,  seemed  to  be  settling  down  to  the  usual  Christ- 
mas dulness.  What  the  persons  affected  seem  to  regard  as 
a  coup  d'etat,  the  dismissal  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Quebec  of  a  Ministry  which  had  been  found  guilty  of  gross 
misconduct  by  a  Commission  appointed  with  their  own  con- 
sent, attracted  some  attention ;  some  statements  of  no 
great  importance  were  reported  from  Father  Ohrwalder, 
the  priest  who  has  recently  escaped  from  Khartoum,  or 
rather  Omdurman ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  com- 
mercial treaties  by  the  German  Reichstag  was  announced. 

 It  is  said,  not  incredibly,  that  the  Russians  were  not 

particularly  rejoiced  at  French  rudeness  to  Bulgaria.  So 
unluckily  does  it  often  happen  that  M.  Le  Parvenu  fails 
entirely  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Baron  Ourski,  and  re- 
ceives the  intimation  that  he  had  much  better  mind  his 

own  business.  General  von  Caprivi  has  been  made 

a  Count  by  his  Emperor,  and  has  deserved  it.  The 
bestowal  of  titles  in  the  new  Germany  has  not  been 
conducted  in  the  reckless  fashion  of  which  in  England 
Mr.  Pitt  was,  we  regret  to  say,  the  chief  inventor, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  the  most  in- 
dustrious recent  practitioner,  and  the  distinction  is  not 

inconsiderable.  There  is  much  comedy  in  the  Quebec 

business,  and  Mr.  Meecier  (he  also  is  a  Count  of  something 
or  other,  if  we  remember  rightly,  but  not  exactly  of  "  his 
"  august  sovereign  Queen  Victoria's  "  creation)  has  been 
accusing  his  Lieutenant-Governor  of  behaving  as  "  his 
"  august  sovereign  Queen  Victoria  would  not  dare  to 
"  behave "  in  dismissing  him.  If  Mr.  Angers  has  the 
malice  of  his  French  extraction,  he  will  probably  observe 
that  his  august  sovereign  Queen  Victoria's  Prime  Ministers 
are  not  generally  found  guilty  of  encouraging  "  boodling." 

 Order  by  no  means  reigns  in  Brazil,  and  President 

Peixoto's  praises  of  the  "  virility "  which  put  Floriano 
in  and  Deodoro  out  would  appear  to  have  been  a  little 
premature.  The  official  correspondence  in  the  French- 
Bulgarian  incident  makes  France  cut;  rather  a  worse  figure 

than  she  did  before,  if  that  be  possible.  A  good  deal  has 

been  published  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  which  held  its  first  regular  meeting  and  published 
its  first  report  this  week.  At  present,  of  course,  it  lives  in  hope ; 
and  perhaps  its  main  danger  lies  in  hoping  too  much  at  once. 

 An  awful  duel  took  place  on  Monday  at  Buda-Pesth 

between  M.  Ugron  and  Baron  Fejervary.  The  combatants 
fought  "  with  surprising  energy  and  under  savage  condi- 
"  tions  " — the  savage  conditions  including  two  pistols  and 
the  same  number  of  sharpened  cavalry  sabres.    Result : 

three  scratches  and  one  severed  tendon.  A  very  curious 

rumour  has  it  that  the  ex-King  Milan  has  taken  service  as 
commander  of  the  Persian  cavalry.  The  Shah  may  like 
to  be  thus  King  of  Kings  ;  but,  though  King  Milan  is,  no 
doubt,  not  such  a  bad  fellow  as  his  affectionate  wife  makes 
out,  one  looks  back  on  his  career  with  some  interest  to  dis- 
cover the  occasion  on  which  he  showed  himself  a  likely 
Murat  or  Combermere.  We  have  not  discovered  it  our- 
selves. In  the  Indian  diamond  case  "  Mr.  Jacob  "  was 

acquitted. 

Great  surprise  must  have  been  generally  felt  at 
Home  Politics,  the  news  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  member 

for  East  Worcestershire,  had  been  arrested 
this  day  week  on  a  charge  of  fraud.  Mr.  Hastings's  re- 
signation had  been  talked  about  for  some  time,  but 
naturally  on  no  such  ground.  He  was  a  much-respected 
member  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  he  had  refused  to 
-desert  with  Mr.  Gladstone;  was  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  in  the  days  of  the   Social  Science  Con- 


gress was  particularly  well  known  at  that  cheerful  in- 
stitution. The  falling  through  of  the  project  to  confer 

the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Liverpool  on  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
unfortunate.  It  was  very  generously  supported  by  the 
local  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  no  blame 
seems  attached  to  them  for  the  fact  that,  although  no 
direct  opposition  was  offered,  a  quorum  was  not  made 
up.  There  are  some  signs  of  the  Gladstonian  leaders 
having  provoked  this  result,  either  by  mismanagement 
or  deliberately,  in  order  to  make  party  capital  out  of  it ;  a 
possible  result  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by  the 
Tories.  But  one  thing  is  indisputable — the  incident  shows 
clearly,  if  unfortunately,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  trusted 
to  behave  as  other  party  leaders  would  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  to  abstain  from  using  the  honour  conferred  upon 
him  for  political  purposes.  Such  distrust  is  very  rarely 
shown,  and  it  is  still  more  rare  that  when  it  is  shown  it  is 

wholly  without  ground.  A  still  more  curious  illustration 

of  the  same  kind  has  since  occurred  in  the  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  English  Club  at  Biarritz.  We  do 
not  approve  of  either  of  these  proceedings,  because  we 
think  that  the  tradition  which — sometimes,  it  is  true,  by 
very  large  charity — draws  a  distinction  between  acts 
done  in  a  public  capacity  and  those  done  otherwise  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  salutary  one.  But  it  is  idle  in  Gladstonians 
to  blink  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  Englishmen  who  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
outpassed  all  the  limits  of  this  charity.  They  may  be  right 
or  they  may  be  wrong ;  but  their  position  is  that  of  an 
Englishman  who  resolves  that,  if  he  can  help  it,  he  will  not 
break  bread  or  brush  shoulders  with  the  person  responsible, 
not  merely  for  the  Transvaal  Convention,  not  merely  for 
the  death  of  Gordon,  but  for  the  capitulation — with  no 
possible  object  but  party  ends — to  Irish  treason. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Lord  Lingen  wrote  to 
Correspondence,  the  Times,  explaining  at  no  great  length,  but 
with  sufficient  force,  his  reasons  for  resigning 
his  post  on  the  Financial  Committee  of  the  County  Council. 
They  amount,  in  fact,  to  a  repetition  of  the  worst  chirge 
ever  made  by  those  revilers  of  a  good  Council  who  shock 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  Lord  Monkswell — to  wit, 
that  the  objects  of  the  "  Progressive  "  party  and  its  (in  this 
case)  leader,  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  are  distinctly  political, 
and  that  Lord  Lingen,  like  an  honest  man,  will  not  lend 

himself  to  their  attainment.  We  need  not  take  very 

much  notice  of  our  friend  who  continues  to  correspond  with 
us  through  the  medium  of  The  World,  especially  since  he  has 
verified  our  predictions  almost  to  the  letter.  In  the  course 
of  the  inquiries  on  which  we  put  him,  he  has  discovered, 
more  or  less  fully,  that  our  ancestors  were  in  the  habit  of 
calling  persons  of  the  blood  Royal — especially  if  they  hap- 
pened to  attract  popular  attention — by  the  style  of  "  The 
"  Lady,"  with  Christian  name,  but  without  surname.  We 
knew  he  would  do  that.  He  has,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
inquiries,  acquired  some  valuable,  if  irrelevant,  knowledge 
which  he  has  used  to  raise  a  dust  to  cover  his  retreat, 
thickening  the  said  dust  with  distinctions  between  "  nick- 
"  names"  and  "short  names,"  and  with  remarks  on 
"  official "  designations.  We  thought  he  would  do  this,  too. 
Now  that  he  is  better- knowledged,  let  us  hope  that  he  will 
pursue  studies  so  healthful  and  adjust  himself  as  best  he 
may  to  the  fact  that  our  ancestors  would  have  called  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Teck  "  The  Lady  May,"  just  as  they 
did  call  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York  or  England  "  The 
"  Lady  Bessie." 

The  long-delayed  judgment  in  the  case  of  the 
TCourtsW    Mogul  Steamship  Company  was  given  at  last  yes- 
terday week.    It  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of 
the  incriminated  combination  ;  it  did  not  sanction  boycotting. 
In  other  words,  it  justified  the  way  in  which  Irish  landlords 
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haveoneeortwice(and  too  seldom)  combined,  and  gave  not  the 
slightest  justification  to  the  methods  of  combination  adopted 
by  Irish  tenants.  It  was  very  satisfactory  to  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  see  that  at  Lewes  the  persons  charged  with 
rioting  against  the  Salvation  rioters  at  Eastbourne  were  either 
acquitted  or  sentenced  only  to  slight  fines  by  Mr.  Baron 
Pollock.  It  is  always  wrong  to  interfere  with  the  police, 
but  the  trop  de  zele  which  goes  a  little  too  far  in  performing 
their  duty  for  them  against  impudent  law-breakers,  though 

it  must  be  discouraged,  cannot  but  be  sympathized  with.  

On  Monday  the  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  was  partly 
investigated,  and  turned  out  to  be  one  of  misapplication  of 
trust-moneys.  On  the  same  day  the  action  against  Sir  John 
Pender  for  fraudulent  misrepresentation  in  the  matter 
of  a  Company  was  decided  in  his  favour.  The  extra- 
ordinary and  lamentable  "  Pearl  case  "  we  discuss  at  length 
elsewhere.  Not  the  least  peculiar  thing  about  it  was  the 
way  in  which  counsel  and  judge  choked  and  gurgled  with 
emotion  at  the  end.  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  from  whom  we 
do  not  expect  such  exhibitions,  after  previously  observing  to 
the  jury  in  effect  that  he  "  knowed  it  all  along,"  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Edward 
was  "  noble."  It  is  highly  proper  to  do  your  best  for  your 
clients  as  long  as  you  can,  and  highly  proper  also  to  retire 
from  a  case  when  you  cannot  decently  do  any  more.  But  the 
"  nobility  "  of  this  propriety  is,  to  use  a  phrase  made  a 
classic  by  the  case,  "  a  tall  order." 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  body  like 
Count/couu'oil        present  London  County  Council  would 

refuse  the  Akkersdyck  and  Femenia  licences 
referred  to  them  by  the  Court  for  proper  consideration. 
An  ill-mannered  child  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  the 
majority  on  the  Council  is  a  very  ill-mannered  child.  Does 
it  tremble  a  little  at  its  own  Sir  Thomas  Farrar's  condem- 
nation of  its  financial  conduct  1  or  does  it  say  "  I  don't 
care  "  there,  too  1  Mr.  Simonds,  the  present  second  officer 
of  the  Fire  Brigade,  was  elected  Chief  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Eyre  Shaw. 

The  resignation  of  the  Headmaster  of  Sher- 
Miscellaneous.  borne,  which  was  announced  this  day  week, 

was,  however  painful  it  must  be  to  the  indi- 
vidual person  concerned,  probably  the  best  way  out  of  diffi- 
culties which  were  too  notorious  some  time  ago.  Whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  still  for  all  parties  if  it 
had  taken  place  at  that  time  is  a  question  upon  which 
the  governors  of  an  old  and  respectable  foundation,  which 
under  more  fortunate  management  had  become  of  consider- 
able importance,  must  be  supposed  to  have  decided  then 
with  more  knowledge  and  competence  than  outsiders  can 
possess.  But  it  is  an  old  and  good  saying  that  even  the 
suspicion  of  want  of  judgment  is  hardly  so  fatal  to  the 
chances  of  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war  as  it  is  to  those  of  a 

Headmaster.  An  address  was  presented  yesterday  week 

to  Dr.  Liddell  from  resident  graduates  at  Oxford.  "  The 
"  Dean,"  as  nearly  ten  generations  of  Oxford  men  have 
known  him,  may  not  have  been  an  ideal  Head  in  all 

ways,  but  in  most  he  was  far  above  the  average.  

Mr.  E,ay  Lankester,  who  has  long  been  doing  the  duty, 
has  been  at  last  estated  in  the  possession  of  the  Linacre 
Professorship   at   Oxford,    vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 

Moseley.  The  promotion  of  Bishop  Bardsley,  of  Sodor 

and  Man,  to  Carlisle,  is  the  first  instance  of  preferment  of  the 
highest  class  bestowed  on  the  extreme  "Protestant"  wing 
of  the  Low  Church  party  for  a  long  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  turn  out  well.  We  have  heard  nothing  but 
good  of  Dr.  Bardsley  personally.  But,  unaggressive  as 
was  Bishop  Goodwin's  Churcnmanship,  the  breach  in  the 

community  of  diocesan  politics  must  be  considerable.  

An  incident  reported  this  week  certainly  confirms  the 
necessity  of  some  more  rational  system  of  coast  communica- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  great  anxiety  was  felt 
during  the  late  gale  for  the  safety  of  the  Bantercr;  ships 
being  sent  out  in  the  worst  weather  to  look  for  her.  Now 
it  appears  that  the  keepers  at  Hartland  Lighthouse  saw  her 
lying  comfortably  at  the  back  of  Lundy  during  great  part 
of  the  time.  But  they  were  four  miles  from  a  telegraph 
station,  and  they  neither  knew  that  she  was  being  inquired 
after  nor  had  any  means  of  sending  news  of  her. 

The  severe  weather  of  the  end  of  last  week 
Obituary,     had  its  natural  result  in  a  heavy  death-roll. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  death  had  been 
foreseen  for  days,  and  at  his  age — eighty-four — could  in 
no  case  have  been  surprising.  Few  persons  of  equal  "  acci- 
"  dental  "  distinction  (as  Radicals  have  it)  had  added  thereto 


so  much  general  respect,  while  indirectly  the  succession  of 
Lord  Hartington  to  the  dukedom  will  make  a  consider  - 
able political  difference.  Dr.  Harold  Browne,  who  had 

but  recently  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  was  a 
good,  if  not  an  exceedingly  strong,  representative  of  the 
Anglican  Episcopate,  being  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
considerable  learning,  and  thoroughly  sound  churchman- 
ship,  who  united  the  qualifications  of  a  gpntleman  and 
a  man  of  business.  It  was  rather  a  trial  to  have  to 
succeed  "  Samuel,"  and  it  was  to  Bishop  Browne's  credit 

that  the  contrast  did  him  no  harm.  Sir  T.  Love  Jones 

Parry  was  a  North- Welsh  politician,  once  of  some  note.- 


Mr.  Harcourt,  of  Nuneham,  better  known,  though  he  held 
no  rank  in  the  regular  army,  as  "  Colonel "  Harcourt, 
united  the  characteristics  of  being  the  possessor  of  one  of 
the  most  charming  estates  in  England,  of  being  the  brother 
of  Sir  William,  and  of  being  universally  liked  and  esteemed. 

 Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  though  still  well  known,  was  not  so 

much  in  the  public  mouth  and  eye  as  he  had  been  a  few 
years  ago,  though  he  was  not  a  very  old  man.  He  had 
money,  good  intentions,  amiable  sentiments,  everything 
almost  but,  it  might  have  been  said  till  nearly  the  close  of 
his  life,  political  sanity.  Very  fortunately  for  him,  however , 
he  stood  to  the  better  faith  of  his  party,  when  many 
deserted  it,  and    died   a   Unionist,   thereby  covering  a 

multitude   of   earlier   political   sins.  Mr.  Maddison 

Morton,  whom  Box  and  Cox  will  ever  preserve  from  entire 
mortality,  at  last  said  "  Adsum,"  like  his  brother  Greyfriar, 

Colonel  Newcome,  in  the  Charterhouse  this  day  week.  

In  Monsignor  Freppel  the  French  Church  militant  has  lost 
one  of  its  doughtiest  front  fighters. 


THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

THE  life  of  a  man  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  fortu- 
nate as  it  was  in  almost  all  respects,  cmnot,  indeed, 
be  said  to  have  no  history,  but  offers  almost  as  few  occasions 
for  comment  as  if  it  had  had  none.  His  early  University 
distinctions  would  have  been  remarkable  in  any  man.  His- 
management  of  an  enormous  fortune,  chiefly  vested  in  the 
form  which  during  the  greater  part  of  his  own  lifetime  has 
been  the  special  butt  of  the  most  vigilant  and  unscrupulous 
criticism,  was  admittedly  beyond  reproach.  He  enjoyed  for 
nearly  thirty  years  one  of  the  highest  distinctions  open  to 
an  English  nobleman — the  Chancellorship  of  one  of  the  two 
great  Universities.  Neither  his  patronage  nor  his  assist- ' 
ance  was  ever  refused  to  deserving  experiments  in  newer 
kinds  of  education.  He  was  exceptionally  liberal  in  allow- 
ing the  use  of  the  literary  treasures  which  he  possessed, 
while  other  possessors  of  such  treasures  are  wont  to  be, 
perhaps  excusably,  but  very  inconveniently,  jealous  and 
niggard  of  them.  If  he  was  never  personally  prominent  as 
a  politician  himself,  he  was,  as  it  were,  the  backer  and  con- 
stituent of  his  eldest  son,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  politicians  of  the  last  twenty,  if  nob  of  the  last 
thirty,  years.  Privately  no  man  had  aught  but  good  to  say 
of  him,  and  in  his  old  age  he  gained  an  addition  of  public 
sympathy  by  the  tragic  death  of  his  son,  Lord  Frederick, 
in  the  country's  service,  and  by  the  more  recent  death  of 
his  other  son,  Lord  Edward,  which  was  even  more  afflicting 
to  his  father  because  of  the  lesser  strength  he  had  to  bear* 
the  affliction.  Few  men  of  his  rank  have  ever  carried  more 
public  respect  and  esteem  to  the  grave. 

It  is  unavoidable,  however,  that  men  should  turn  from 
the  dead  to  the  living  and  ask  what  political  result  the 
Duke's  death  will  have.  The  most  immediate  consequence 
of  the  transference  of  Lord  Hartington  to  the  House  of* 
Lords  will,  of  course,  be  the  vacating  of  what  is  admit- 
tedly a  very  doubtful  seat  at  Bossendale.  But  this,  espe- 
cially with  a  general  election  at  no  great  distance,  is  a  very 
minor  matter.  It  is  the  actual  removal  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton from  the  place  which  he  has  so  long  filled,  and  its 
probable  results,  which  are  interesting.  Lord  Hartington"s 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  always  been  the  sub- 
ject of  great  interest  and  of  some  puzzlement.  He  began  it 
by  turning  one  Tory  Ministry  out  of  office,  he  has  ended  it 
by  keeping  another  in.  The  most  reckless  Radical  can 
hardly  dismiss  his  influence  as  merely  the  result  of  English 
snobbishness  ;  for  there  have  been  numberless  sons  of  dukes 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  simply  vegetated  there 
till  it  was  time  to  transplant  them.  Lord  Hartington's 
oratory  is  not  exactly  of  the  kind  which  inspires  frantic 
enthusiasm ;  he  has  never  passed  for  a  man  of  extraordinary 
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intellectual  endowment ;  he  has  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
make  himself  personally  popular ;  he  has  never  courted  the 
multitude ;  he  has  never  played  tricks  to  amuse  them.  He 
used  for  a  very  long  time  to  lie  under  much  the  same  charge 
as  that  which  weighed  on  the  late  Lord  Derby,  that  politics 
were  to  him  a  sort  of  additional  Newmarket.  Perhaps  he 
never  quite  got  the  better  of  this  till  the  memorable  occasion 
•when  the  death  of  Gordon  broke  down  the  composure  of 
one  who  had  been  regarded  as  the  most  impassive  of  men, 
and  prohably  sowed  in  him  the  seeds  of  his  action  of  1886. 
He  has  been  constantly  compared  to  Lord  Althorp,  and 
the  comparison  is  obvious,  if  a  little  superficial;  the  only 
important  part  of  it  being  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
influence  of  both,  with  Commons  and  country  alike,  rested 
on  a  sort  of  vague  but  solid  belief  in  their  possession  of 
sense  and  honesty. 

The  succession  to  such  a  person  is  no  easy  one.  Mr. 
Goschen,  the  natural  heir,  is  seconded  for  service  elsewhere, 
and  we  need  not  at  present  dwell  on  the  possible  objections 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  After  all,  it  is  for  the  present  a 
matter  of  less  moment  than  it  might  have  been.  For  the 
relation*  of  the  Liberal- Unionists  and  of  the  Tories  will,  in 
almost  any  case,  undergo  no  slight  modifications  after  the 
general  election,  and  it  is  not  till  then  that  the  leadership 
of  the  fcrmer  will  become  of  the  first  importance. 


"THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW." 

THE  sudden  end  of  the  great  pearl  case,  about  which  all 
London  had  been  talking  for  a  week,  was  dramatic 
and  surprising.  It  was  also,  for  any  one  who  possessed  a 
spark  of  humanity,  extremely  painful.  Mrs.  Osborne  de- 
serves little  sympathy,  but  even  from  her  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  some  pity.  She  has  deceived  the  man  who 
trusted  her  and  chivalrously  confided  in  her  honour.  She 
has  brought  upon  herself  public  shame  and  humiliation,  by 
adding  perjury  to  theft,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the 
victims  of  her  dishonest  treachery  were  base  and  ignoble 
slanderers,  if  not  swindlers  themselves.  The  society  in 
which  she  moved  was  not  such  as  to  attract  rational  and 
respectable  people.  But  it  seems  to  have  suited  her,  and 
expulsion  from  it  will  not  open  to  her  any  other,  except 
what  lies  below  the  surface  altogether.  Thus,  even  if  she 
be  not  prosecuted,  the  remainder  of  her  life  is  not  to  be 
envied.  By  her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  something 
more  than  commiseration  and  condolence  is  deserved.  He 
has  acted  throughout  these  proceedings — as  counsel  on  both 
sides  acknowledged — like  a  chivalrous  and  magnanimous 
gentleman.  He  refused  to  believe  the  imputation  on  Miss 
Elliot  when  appearances  were  strongest  against  her,  and 
when  he  thought  that  she  was  about  to  be  indicted  for 
larceny.  He  trusted  her  implicitly,  and  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  was  he  who,  in  the  full  confidence  of  his 
loyal  nature,  persisted  that  by  bringing  an  action  against 
the  Hargreaves  she  should  vindicate  her  good  name.  For 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  young  woman  herself, 
with  all  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  that  guilt  might  be  traced,  would  have  instituted  of 
her  own  accord  a  suit  which  she  could  hardly  have  hoped 
to  win.  No  tears  need  be  wasted  on  the  Hargreaves.  Sir 
Charles  Russell  very  properly  apologized  for  reflections 
upon  their  morals  which  had  perhaps  better  not  have  been 
made,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  proceeded  from  the  lips  of 
the  plaintiff,  are  as  absolutely  worthless  as  any  human  state- 
ment can  be.  Mrs.  Hargreave's  "  affectionate  Limb "  is 
merely  her  good  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Engelhart, 
nothing  more.  But  what  a  set  they  are,  with  their  witless 
jokes,  their  mirthless  jollity,  their  trivial,  dismal  letters,  their 
dull  meaningless  slang  !  "  Topaz  "  is  a  thief,  "  the  Limb  " 
and  "  the  Nipper  "  respect  the  eighth  commandment.  The 
importance  of  that  distinction  is  not  to  be  underrated. 
"  The  sweepings  of  a  Pentonville  omnibus,"  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
very  unfairly  called  George  Eliot's  dramatis  personre,  would 
probably  disclose  the  same  line  of  demarcation.  This  is  not 
the  first  case  during  the  present  sittings  which  has  made 
one  ashamed  of  one's  species. 

The  case  was  from  the  first  dubbed  a  mystery.  But 
mysterious  it  has  hardly  proved.  There  never  was  any 
evidence  worthy  of  the  name  against  any  one  except  Mrs. 
Osborne,  though  the  extreme  improbability  of  her  com- 
mitting such  a  crime,  coupled  with  her  apparent  boldness  in 


appealing  to  a  jury,  made  most  people  very  reluctant  to 
admit  that  the  evidence  was  conclusive.  But  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  which  experience  of  the  world  confirms,  that 
character  goes  for  nothing  against  positive  testimony. 
The  question  is  not  whether  A.  B.  was  capable  of  stealing, 
but  whether  A.  B.  stole.  If  he  stole,  he  was  capable  of 
stealing.  If  he  was  capable  of  stealing,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  stole.  There  are  many  people  going  about  in  moral 
masks,  some  of  whom  are  never  suspected  until  they  are 
caught,  while  others  are  never  caught  or  suspected  at  all. 
A  plausible  exterior  facilitates  dishonesty,  and  it  is  only  on 
the  old  fashioned  stage  that  you  recognize  your  villain  at 
first  sight.  Mrs.  Osborne  is  in  some  ways  rather  clever, 
and  though  the  police  seem  to  have  been  on  her  track  from 
the  first,  she  displayed  considerable  resource.  Moreover, 
she  perceived  on  two  occasions,  with  some  cleverness,  that 
she  had  made  a  fool  of  herself,  and  she  endeavoured,  with 
a  good  deal  of  ingenuity,  to  put  things  right.  It  was  rash 
to  say  that  she  "  would  do  anything  for  oof,"  meaning 
thereby,  in  the  horrible  jargon  of  her  set,  that  she  would 
stick  at  nothing  to  get  money.  But  it  was  rather  smart 
to  put  the  observation,  which  was  sure  to  be  remembered 
when  the  jewels  were  lost,  in  Major  Hargreave's  mouth, 
and  thus  cast  suspicion  upon  him.  The  slip  in  her  testi- 
mony was  more  difficult  to  repair.  The  lady  who  sold  the 
jewels  to  Messrs.  Spink  gave  the  address  of  Ridcliffe  Hall, 
near  Bradford.  There  is  no  such  place ;  but  the  name 
was  familiar  to  the  Hargreaves  and  Elliots  as  having 
belonged  to  some  one  at  Torquay  whom  it  would  [appear 
they  did  not  know.  So  Mrs.  Osborne  admitted  in  the 
witness-box;  but  afterwards  she  thought  fit  to  alter  her 
evidence,  and  to  declare  that  she  had  no  associations  with 
the  words  Radcliffe  Hall.  But  this,  in  the  language  which 
a  perusal  of  this  trial  naturally  suggests,  was  hardly  good 
enough.  It  was,  in  the  same  lingo,  distinctly  thin,  and 
so  astute  an  advocate  as  the  Solicitor- General  was  not 
likely  to  miss  the  point.  There  are,  no  doubt,  circum- 
stances in  life  where  ingenuity  is  most  valuable;  but 
when  you  are  charged  with  theft  it  is  better,  even  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  be  simple  and  straightforward.  Stu- 
pidity may  be  rather  helpful.  To  be  too  jolly  clever  by 
half  is,  with  apologies  to  the  reader  for  another  lapse,  the 
deuce  and  all. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  story  of  Mrs.  Hargreave's* 
jewels  would  make  a  good  novel.  We  can  fancy  the  critics 
pointing  out  that  the  element  of  strangeness  was  lacking, 
and  that  Mrs.  Osborne's  innocence  would  alone  have 
made  the  tale  worth  telling.  As  interpreted  by  the  fatal 
signature  on  the  bank-note,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell's 
consequent  abandonment  of  his  brief,  the  facts  become 
very  plain  and  simple  indeed.  In  February  last  Mrs.  Os- 
borne, then  Miss  Elliot,  went  on  a  visit  to  the  Har- 
greaves at  Torquay.  Mrs.  Hargreave  was  the  owner  of  some 
pearls  and  diamonds,  said  to  be  worth  about  eight  hundred 
pounds.  She  kept  them  in  a  secret  drawer,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  known  only  to  herself,  her  husband, 
and  Mr.  Engelhart.  Major  Hargreave  tried  to  open 
the  drawer  in  court,  and  failed,  attributing  his  failure  to 
defective  eyesight.  Miss  Elliot's  visit  lasted  till  the  18  th 
of  February,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Mrs.  Hargreave 
showed  the  drawer  to  Miss  Elliot.  She  did  not  show  her 
the  jewels,  which  had  not  been  seen  by  any  one  since  the 
4th  of  February,  before  Major  Hargreave's  departure  for 
Aix,  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  news  of  the  loss.  Major 
Hargreave  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  jewels  ought 
to  be  sold  ;  whereas  his  wife,  to  whom  they  belonged,  refused 
to  sell  them.  But  that  was  the  only  ground  for  suggesting 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  their  disappearance  or 
that  any  man  was  concerned  in  the  loss  at  all.  On  the 
iSbh  of  February,  Miss  Elliot  left  Torquay  for  her  home  in 
London,  and  on  the  19th  of  February  a  young  lady  sold 
Mrs.  Hargreave's  jewels  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
Messrs.  Spink,  of  Gracechurch  Street.  She  described  her- 
self as  Mrs.  Price,  but  to  the  address  which  she  gave  no 
Mrs.  Price  was  assigned  by  the  Blue  Book.  She  then  said 
she  was  only  staying  in  London,  and  added  that  she  lived  at 
Radcliffe  Hall,  near  Bradford.  No  further  inquiries  were 
made,  and  she  received  a  crossed  cheque  for  the  money. 
The  cheque  was  presented,  also  by  a  young  lady,  to  Messrs. 
Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co.,  who,  of  course,  refused  to  cash  it  over 
the  counter.  On  the  23  rd  of  February,  the  young  lady 
returned  to  Messrs.  Spink's  and  requested  that  the  crossed 
cheque  might  be  exchanged  for  an  open  one.  Her  request  was 
granted,  again  without  any  further  inquiry,  and  the  open 
cheque  was  presented  at  the  bank  by  the  same  young  lady 
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who  had  presented  the  crossed  one.  It  was  then  cashed. 
Thus  the  Messrs.  Spink,  and  the  clerks  at  Glyn  &  Mills, 
saw  the  thief,  or  some  one  concerned  in  the  theft,  twice. 
Every  one  of  them  identified  her  as  Ethel  Elliot,  and 
would  have  sworn  to  her  in  court  if  the  trial  had  been 
continued. 

That  being  so,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  jury  would 
have  ultimately  found  for  the  defendants,  especially  as  Mr. 
Justice  Denman  was  much  impressed  with  the  resemblance 
of  Mrs.  Osborne's  admitted  handwriting  to  the  calligraphy 
of  the  lady  who  wrote  the  name  of  Mrs.  Price  in  Messrs. 
Spink's  shop.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Osborne's  alibi 
was  not  complete,  and  an  incomplete  alibi  is  the  most 
damaging  of  all  defences.  She  attempted  to  account  for 
evei'y  moment  of  her  time  on  the  19th  of  February.  She 
left  an  hour  and  a  quarter  unexplained,  and  that  just  at  the 
time  of  day  when  the  jewels  were  sold.  She  swore  that 
she  was  at  home  in  The  Boltons  the  whole  of  the  23rd. 
But  the  servants  who  corroborated  her  contradicted  each 
other.  The  explanation  which  came  at  last  was  simplicity 
itself.  On  the  23rd  of  February  a  lady  brought  five  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  gold  to  Messrs.  Benjamin,  of  Conduit 
Street,  and  asked  for  notes  in  exchange.  Gold  for  notes 
may  be  a  suspicious  demand — xP^"Tea  xnA*fl'0l,,'>  «earo/i|3oi' 
ivveafioiwv.  Notes  for  gold  is  safe  enough,  and  Messrs. 
Benjamin  gave  her  an  order  on  the  National  Provincial 
Bank  in  St.  James's  Square,  which  was  duly  honoured. 
Such  was  the  private  information  received  by  Mr.  Justice 
Denman  on  Saturday,  and  handed  to  counsel  by  him.  The 
next  step  was  to  trace  the  notes,  and  one  of  them  was  traced 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  when  it  was  found  on  inspection  to 
be  indorsed  "  Ethel  Elliot."  The  unhappy  girl,  who  had 
overdrawn  her  account  and  given  a  large  sum  to  her  brother, 
seems  to  have  acted  up  to  her  confession  that  she  would 
"  do  anything  for  oof."  Mrs.  Hargreave  recovered  her 
jewels,  which  had  not  been  sold  "  in  market  overt,"  so  that 
the  pecuniary  losers  are  Messrs.  Spink,  who,  if  perfectly 
honest,  were  reprehensibly  careless.  The  frivolity  and 
vulgarity  of  the  lives  thus  momentarily  dragged  into  the 
light  of  day  are  not  agreeable  subjects  of  contemplation.  A 
reviewer  once  exclaimed — in  parody  of  the  famous  saying 
about  Menander — "O  Mr.  Trollope,  and  second-rate 
"  society,  which  of  you  copied  the  other?  "  The  persons  of 
this  sordid  drama  might  almost  have  been  enacting  The 
Eustace  Diamonds  for  the  benefit  of  a  generation  which 
knows  not  Trollope.  The  Hargreaves  have  cleared  their 
reputation  and  recovered  their  property.  The  only  laurels 
are  Captain  Osborne's. 


DISSENTING  CHURCHMEN. 

IT  was  not  likely  that  the  curious  and  interesting  corre- 
spondence on  which  we  commented  last  week,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Newman  Hall,  a  Dissenting  minister  of  dis- 
tinction, claimed  the  right  to  advise  the  Church  of  England 
on  its  ceremonies  and  ornaments,  would  soon  come  to  an 
end.  It  has  been  resumed  during  the  present  week,  with 
the  result  of  no  inconsiderable  edification.  Mr.  Newman 
Hall  in  replying  had  the  dialectical  advantage  of  a  letter 
from  a  clergyman  in  which  some  rather  injudicious  language 
was  used,  and  he  took  it.  We  had  feared  that,  though  the 
Dissenters  produced  that  useful  work,  Watts's  Logic,  they 
had  somewhat  neglected  its  study ;  but  this  is  evidently 
not  the  case.  To  a  certain  extent  and  in  a  certain  sense 
(theologically  we  fear  with  some  unpleasant  consequences 
to  himself)  Mr.  Newman  Hall  is  perfectly  right  in 
contending  that  he,  like  every  other  subject  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Whether  by  urging  this  in  his  own  case  he  is  not  in- 
curring the  weight  of  certain  uncomfortable  texts  we  shall 
not  pause  further  to  inquire.  But  his  claim  is  not  prima 
facie  to  be  rejected  or  contemned  on  the  score  of  his  Non- 
conformity. There  is  nothing  whatever  between  the  covers 
of  the  Prayer-book  to  exclude  Nonconformists  from  such 
membership  with  limitations  presently  to  be  noted,  and 
those  Acts  which  are  on  the  Statute-book,  and  bear  on  the 
subject,  relieve  such  persons  of  civil  disabilities  formerly 
imposed  on  them  by  other  Acts,  but  by  no  means  exclude 
them  from  the  National  Church.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Newman  Hall  that  he  is  a  member  of  that  Church,  in  a 
sense,  and  as  such  runs  the  risk  of  receiving  the  greater — 
but,  pshaw  !  this  is  not  what  we  intended  to  say. 


We  only  wish  to  examine  the  very  peculiar  and  eccentric 
fashion  in  which  Mr.  Hall  construes  his  membership  at 
greater  length  than  we  had  space  to  do  last  week.  The 
circumstances  are,  of  course,  so  artificial  and  so  peculiar 
that  we  find  some  difficulty  in  imagining  an  exact  parallel 
to  them.  A  member  of  a  club  who  declined  to  pay  his 
subscription  or  obey  the  club  rules,  but  insisted  on  a  vote 
at  general  meetings  and  a  voice  on  the  house  committees, 
comes  a  little  near  to  it.  If  Mr.  Hall  will  not  think  us 
impolite  (which  we  can  assure  him  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  be),  we  should  say  that  it  reminds  us  still  more  of  those 
ingenious  Fair-traders  of  the  past  century  who  could  pull 
out  English  letters  of  marque  when  it  was  convenient,  but 
stowed  them  away  very  carefully  in  the  captain's  locker  at 
other  times.  And,  though  we  acknowledge  some  apposite- 
ness  in  Mr.  Hall's  reply,  he  would  have  been  wiser  not  to 
cite  Dean  Stanley.  The  ingenious  adventurers  in  Defoe's 
New  Voyage  Round  the  World  did  not,  so  far  as  we  re- 
member, justify  themselves  by  the  example  of  Captain 
Kidd.  But  to  get  out  of  these  odorous  regions  of 
comparison,  let  us  see  quietly  what  Mr.  Newman  Hall's 
claim  is.  On  the  very  face  of  it,  it  is  a  claim  to  be  ex- 
empted from  attendance  at  the  services  of  the  Church, 
from  subscription  to  her  formulas,  from  obedience  to 
her  discipline.  It  is  much  more  than  this;  for  it 
is  implicitly  a  claim  to  intrude  on  the  province  and 
parish  of  one  or  other  of  the  Church  of  England's  ap- 
pointed ministers.  It  is  a  claim  to  abrogate,  or  at  least 
to  suspend,  the  Church's  doctrine  as  to  schism  ;  to  ignore 
whole  blocks  of  her  teaching,  to  set  at  nought  many  of  her 
most  solemn  offices.  Mr.  Hall,  we  are  bound  to  suppose, 
does  not  call  upon  himself  to  hear  Anglican  sermons,  did 
not  present  himself  for  baptism  or  confirmation,  does  not. 
communicate,  according  to  Anglican  forms,  three  times  a 
year  at  least.  In  spite  of  his  birth-membership,  which  in 
effect  imposes  on  him  the  duty  and  gives  him  the  right  of 
conforming,  he  will  not  conform.  Yet,  and  spite  ah  this,, 
he  also  claims  the  right  of  dictating  what  dress  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  shall  wear  in  the  services  which  he  refuses 
to  attend,  and  what  doctrines,  "  izing  "  this  way  or  that,  shall 
or  shall  not  be  held  by  those  who  perform  the  duties  which 
he  himself  shirks.  "  The  cabin  " — the  cabin  in  which  Mr. 
Hall  would  dwell — "is  convenient"  for  him,  no  doubt — 
very  convenient.  What  we  should  like  to  know  is  what 
there  is  to  induce  the  Church  to  let  it  to  him  on  such  a 
singular  and  unprecedented  tenure. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CAVENDISH. 

THE  persistence  of  family  characteristics  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  has  been  marked  as  one  of  the  many 
points  which  the  patrician  order  in  Rome  and  the  nobility 
of  England  have  in  common.  In  none  of  the  great  ruling 
houses  of  this  country  has  this  reproduction  of  the  same 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  been  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  house  of  Cavendish.  In  some  cases  their  repre- 
sentatives seem  scarcely  distinguishable  except  by  date  and 
outward  circumstances.  The  fact  is  the  more  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  they  have  seldom  been  characterized  by  those 
more  brilliant  and  striking  qualities  which  arrest  the 
attention  of  even  the  least  observant.  The  irregular  genius, 
half-inspired,  half  lunatic,  of  Chatham,  the  careless  felicities 
of  Charles  Townshend,  the  spendthrift  exuberance  of 
Charles  Fox,  the  stately  supremacy  of  Pitt,  the  fiery  im- 
pulse of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  fourteenth  of  that  succes- 
sion, have  never  emerged  in  the  somewhat  pedestrian  line  of 
the  house  of  Cavendish.  It  has  won  and  kept  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  the  respect,  we  may  go  further  and  say 
the  absolute  and  unbounded  confidence,  of  the  English  people. 
But  it  has  scarcely  kindled  their  admiration  or  stirred  then- 
enthusiasm.  The  name  of  Cavendish  has  never  been,  as 
even  the  name  of  Russell  has  sometimes  been,  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  This  fact  is  not  altogether  a  mark  of 
intellectual,  still  less  of  moral,  inferiority.  The  irregular 
and  disproportionate  attract  attention  more  than  that  which 
is  balanced  and  fairly  adjusted.  In  the  Cavendish  family 
there  has  been  such  an  equipoise  of  the  faculties  as  to- 
amount  occasionally  to  a  dead-lock  of  them.  Their  mental 
attitude  has  been,  perhaps,  that  of  a  too  stable  equilibrium, 
not  responsive  enough  to  the  impulses  impressed  on  it.  Solid- 
ity has  now  and  then  translated  itself  into  stolidity.  The 
intellectual  power  of  the  Cavendishes  has  not,  however, 
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been  less  than  that  of  men  who,  because  they  were  capri- 
cious and  fitful,  have  earned  too  easily  the  reputation  of 
genius. 

The  Cavendishes,  like  the  Cecils,  the  Russells,  the  Fitz- 
williams,  and  the  Pagets,  had  their  origin  in  that  new  blood 
of  the  Tudor  period  which  is  the  old  blood  of  the  Victorian 
age,  undistinguishable  now  save  by  the  pedantry  of  history 
from  the  older  blood  of  the  Courtenays  and  Stanleys.  We 
are  told  of  a  Chief  Justice  Cavendish  in  Richard  II. 's  time, 
who,  in  attempting  to  suppress  an  insurrection,  was  himself 
suppressed  and  hanged  by  the  mob,  and  whose  second  son 
struck  the  blow  which  felled  Wat  Tyler  in  Smithfield, 
though  that  achievement  has  usually  been  assigned  to  Lord 
Mayor  Walworth,  perhaps  as  part  of  the  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  the  presence  of  the  dagger  in  the  City  arms.  We 
commend  to  historians  in  quest  of  a  paradox  historic  doubts 
with  respect  to  Sir  William  Walworth,  and  pass  the  topic 
by,  merely  noting  the  early  appearance  of  that  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  law  and  order  which  the  Cavendishes  have 
always  shown.  These  two  Cavendishes,  however,  seem 
rather  to  have  been  premonitory  gleams  of  the  social  greatness 
of  their  house  than  instances  of  it.  In  the  Plantagenet 
times  it  seems  scarcely  to  have  emerged  from  obscurity. 
The  fact  that  George  Cavendish,  the  gentleman-usher  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose  graphic  narrative  and  quaint 
reflections  have  made  his  life  of  the  Cardinal  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  biographies,  belonged  to  what  was  after- 
wards the  ducal  house  of  Devonshire,  is  a  sign  of  its  com- 
parative obscurity,  before  Sir  William  Cavendish  became 
the  agent  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  For, 
although  a  gentleman-usher  to  a  cardinal  in  those  days  was 
a  gentleman,  he  was  also  an  usher.  The  position,  as  Caven- 
dish's own  narrative  shows,  involved  something  like  menial 
service.  Cavendish  was  a  dependent  and  a  follower,  not  placed 
with  Wolsey  as  Lord  Percy  was,  nor  even  as  Thomas  More 
was  in  the  previous  reign  with  Cardinal  Morton,  by  way  of 
apprenticeship  to  courtliness  and  greatness,  but  as  one  of 
his  domestic  servants.  The  fact  suggests  that  the  Caven- 
dishes of  the  earlier  part  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  belonged 
rather  to  the  inferior  order  of  the  gentry.  His  book,  on 
which  large  parts  of  Shakspeake's  Henry  VIII.  are  based, 
is  the  only  contribution,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the 
house  of  Cavendish  to  English  literature.  The  great 
intellectual  distinction  of  the  family  is  Henry  Cavendish, 
who  in  the  Georgian  period  of  our  history  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  Lavoisier  and  the  Humphry  Davy  of 
chemistry. 

The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  political  consequences 
of  whose  death  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  week  have 
almost  absorbed  retrospect  of  his  own  career  and  that  of 
his  house,  possessed  in  some  degree  the  scientific  aptitudes 
of  Henry  Cavendish.  A  second  wrangler,  and  Smith's 
prizeman  at  Cambridge,  in  the  days  when  wranglers  were 
wranglers,  he  had  also  a  strong  interest  in  chemical  science. 
Henry  Cavendish,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as  having 
been  essentially  the  mathematician  of  chemistry.  Whether, 
if  the  entanglements  of  an  indirect  succession  had  allowed 
the  late  Duke  to  remain  Mr.  William  Cavendish,  he  would 
have  been  an  original  investigator  and  discoverer  in  science, 
can  no  more  be  ascertained  than  it  can  be  discovered  how 
many  of  Henry  Cavendish's  discoveries  would  have  been 
left  to  others  if  he  had  succeeded  to  the  dukedom.  One 
thing  in  common  between  the  two  men  was  a  constitu- 
tional shyness,  which  was  pushed  in  the  case  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  a  point  which  made  even  an  accidental  encounter 
with  a  female  servant  morbidly  annoying  to  him,  and 
which  led  him  to  transact  most  of  his  domestic  busi- 
ness by  written  notes.  Lord  Stanhope  says  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  who  was  Prime  Minister  in  1756,  that 
he  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  father,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  friend,  his  disposition  and  his  principles  quite  as 
completely  as  his  title  and  his  estates.  Both  were  marked 
by  an  unstained  probity,  and  a  high  and  exacting  sense  of 
justice  and  truthfulness.  It  was  the  later  Duke,  whose 
unconditional  fidelity  to  his  word  and  punctilious  sense  of 
honour  Dr.  Johnson  illustrated  by  saying  that,  if  he  had 
promised  you  an  acorn  and  could  not  find  one  in  his  woods, 
he  would  send  to  Denmark  for  one  rather  than  not  do  what 
he  had  said.  The  Cavendish  shyness  and  the  Cavendish 
honour  were  equally  marked  in  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Rockingham  Ministry, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Fox- North  Coalition,  the  latter  of 
which  combinations  certainly  stood  in  need  of  all  the 
modesty  and  honesty  which  Lord  John  was  able  to  contribute 
to  it.    Lord  Rosebery,  who  seems  to  have  drunk  in  all  the 


New  Radical  hatred  of  the  Old  Whigs,  calls  Lord  John  a 
vapid  and  stolid  politician.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
of  the  epithets,  but  this  is  their  meaning.  Burke,  who  was 
his  colleague,  had  a  different  opinion  of  him ;  and  in  his 
celebrated  encomium  we  may  read  an  anticipation  of  some 
of  the  qualities  of  the  present  chief  of  the  Cavendishes. 
The  resemblance  is  not  lessened  by  the  grumbling  of 
Burke  at  his  disinclination  to  a  regular  attendance  on 
business,  and  his  suggestion  that  he  should  be  contented 
with  a  reasonable  and  decent  allowance  of  fox-hunting. 
The  long  political  history  of  the  Cavendishes  is  a  record  of 
unspotted  integrity,  in  which  the  sense  of  public  duty  has 
overcome  a  certain  disinclination  of  temperament  to  the 
fuss  and  notoriety  of  public  life,  and  in  which  party  fidelity 
has  never  been  interpreted  so  as  to  infringe  on  the  sense  of 
personal  honour.  In  the  statesman  who  now  bears  the  title 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  these  qualities  are  united  with 
a  higher  degree  of  political  capacity  than  that  exhibited  in 
any  of  his  ancestors,  perhaps  sioce  Sir  William  Cavendish 
lent  his  aid  in  the  work  of  the  English  Reformation,  or  at 
any  rate  since  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire  welcomed  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  shores  of  England. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  ON  TRADE 
COMBINATION. 

AFTER  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Mogul  Steamship  Company's 
case  was  unanimously  affirmed  on  Friday  last  week  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  delay  both  in  hearing  and  in  decid- 
ing the  appeal  is  to  be  regretted  on  many  grounds  of  prac- 
tical convenience;  but  if  the  postponement  of  judgment 
over  the  Long  Vacation  was  in  any  way  due  to  doubts  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  tribunal  which 
were  ultimately  removed,  it  was  not  too  heavy  a  price  to 
pay  for  the  authority  of  unanimous  judgment  in  a  case  of 
such  importance.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  constituted  on  this  occasion,  represented  the 
learning  of  both  common  law  and  equity,  and  the  judicial 
experience  of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
facts  on  which  the  decision  proceeded  are  capable,  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  of  being  reduced  to  a~ 
pretty  simple  form.  The  defendants  were  a  number  of 
shipowners  who  in  1885  were  associated  in  a  "Con- 
ference" for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  tea  trade 
with  certain  Chinese  ports,  and  keeping  up  freights.  For 
this  purpose  they  offered  special  low  rates  to  local  ship- 
pers in  order  to  undersell  rival  traders,  and  moreover 
offered  a  special  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  to  shippers  and 
agents  who  would  deal  exclusively  with  vessels  belonging 
to  the  "  Conference,"  on  the  terms  that  the  rebate  for  the 
whole  year's  shippings  was  to  be  forfeited  by  any  breach  of 
this  condition.  The  Mogul  Steamship  Company,  a  rival 
trader  outside  the  "Conference,"  complained  of  this  action 
as  a  wrongful  interference  with  the  general  freedom  of 
trade,  and  claimed  as  damages  the  difference  between  its 
actual  earnings  in  the  season  and  the  freights  it  would  have 
earned  but  for  the  exclusive  combination.  No  evidence  of 
"  malice,"  in  the  sense  of  a  special  desire  to  injure  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Mogul  Company,  was  or  could  ba  given.  On 
the  contrary  nothing  would  have  pleased  the  "  Conference  " 
better  than  that  their  rivals  should  find  elsewhere  a  more 
profitable  occupation  than  competing  with  them  in  that 
particular  trade. 

Now  the  object  of  all  trade  competition  is  to  get  as  much 
business  and  profit  as  one  can,  and  in  that  sense  to  with- 
draw business  and  profits  from  rivals.  If  making  profit  at 
another's  expense,  by  means  not  in  themselves  unlawful, 
be  unlawful  and  "  malicious,"  then  is  all  competition  un- 
lawful. And  such  is  the  Socialist  opinion ;  but,  when 
applied  to  existing  laws  intended  for  the  government,  of 
society  as  it  exists,  the  conclusion,  Lord  Halsbury  truly 
said,  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Again,  doing  business  at 
a  temporary  loss  in  order  to  undersell  rivals  is  one  of  the 
commonest  forms  of  competition,  so  far  from  being  a  new 
and  unusual  device.  There  was  in  this  case  no  violence,  no 
intimidation,  no  procuring  or  counselling  of  any  breach  of 
contract.  If  any  such  element  had  been  present,  it  would 
have  been  a  different  matter.  So  Lord  Justice  Bowen  was 
careful  to  mark  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  Lord  Hannen  said 
still  more  pointedly,  that  "  a  different  case  would  have 
"  arisen  if  the   evidence  had    shown    that  the  object 
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"  of  the  defendants  was  a  malicious  one — namely  to  injure 
"  the  plaintiffs,  whether  they,  the  defendants,  should  be 
"  benefited  or  not."  But,  as  it  was,  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  either  the  end  contemplated  by  the  "  Conference  " 
or  the  means  used  to  attain  that  end  were  contrary  to  law. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  as  between  the  members  of  the  "  Con- 
ference," the  whole  scheme  was  almost  certainly  "in  re- 
"  straint  of  trade,"  so  that  any  of  the  associated  firms  could 
have  withdrawn  from  it  at  will  without  being  liable  to  an 
action  for  breach  of  contract.  But  this  by  no  means  in- 
volves, as  supposed  by  Lord  Esher's  dissenting  judgment  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  consequence  of  the  agreement 
being  either  a  punishable  offence,  or  even  a  civil  wrong  as 
against  third  persons  who  lose  money  by  its  performance. 
On  the  whole,  then,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  "  Con- 
':  ference  "  scheme  as  a  mat' er  of  commercial  courtesy,  there 
was  nothing  in  it  amounting  to  a  legal  cause  of  action. 
And,  since  there  was  nothing  unlawful  in  either  end  or 
means,  and  the  nature  of  the  act  complained  of  was  not 
determined  by  the  number  of  persons  doing  it,  the  fact  of 
the  thing  being  done  by  several  parties  and  not  by  one 
made  no  difference. 

Lord  Bramwell  went  a  little  farther  on  economical  ground 
than  his  colleagues.  He  pointed  out  that  the  public  inte- 
rest was  far  from  being  clearly  all  on  one  side.  The  con- 
sumer, at  all  events,  gains  by  the  lowering  of  freights;  and 
if  the  defendants  could,  as  they  alleged,  keep  up  a  con- 
tinuous service  through  the  j  ear  only  by  getting  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  trade  for  the  tea  season,  it  would  seem  that 
more  good  than  harm  ensued  to  trade  in  the  long  run. 
We  may  add  that  the  con*piracy  argument  was  a  rather 
weak  one  in  this  case.  For  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  "  Conference  "  plan  to  prevent  similar  plan  from 
being  carried  out,  under  conceivahle  conditions,  by  some  one 
great  company  or  individual  capitalist  with  equal  effect.  It 
is  most  fortunate  that  in  this  case  the  question  was  purely 
between  capitalists,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  import 
class  sentiments  of  any  kind  into  the  argument  or  decision. 

Let  us  try  to  sum  up  the  results.  What  is  actually 
decided  is  that  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  a  trader,  or 
several  traders  acting  in  concert,  giving  preferential  advan- 
tages to  persons  who  will  deal  with  them  and  not  with  a 
rival.  But  the  decision,  taken  with  the  reasons  given, 
affirms  the  wider  principle  that  a  combination  to  do  some- 
thing not  unlawful  by  means  not  unlawful  cannot  be  made 
into  an  offence  or  wrong  by  judicial  surmise  that  the  results 
may  in  some  way  be  mischievous  to  the  public.  In  other 
words,  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  high  view  of  the 
offence  of  conspiracy  at  common  law  is  row  finally  untenable 
if  it  was  not  already  so.  This,  we  think,  is  both  good  law 
and  good  sense. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  decision  gives  no  countenance 
whatever  to  the  employment  of  unlawful  means  for  the 
attainment  of  even  the  most  lawful  ends.  Neither 
does  it  affect  the  existence  and  proof  of  offences  which 
are  such  that  their  essence,  so  to  speak,  is  multitude 
of  persons,  riot  and  unlawful  assembly  for  example. 
Neither  does  it  legalize  interference  with  another  man's 
business  without  any  purpose  of  corresponding  benefit  to 
one's  own.  Neither  does  it  prevent  the  fact  of  concerted 
action  from  being  often  material,  not  as  constituting  in 
itself  a  species  of  offence  or  wrong,  but  as  evidence  of  the 
intention  of  the  persons  acting,  and  so  of  the  character  of 
the  act.  Lord  Hannen  expressly  pointed  out  that  this 
might  be  important  in  determining  whether  selfish  but 
legitimate  gain  to  oneself  or  gratuitous  and  illegitimate 
harm  to  another  were  the  real  object.  "  There  are  some 
"  forms  of  injury  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  combi- 
"  nation  of  many  persons.  Thus,  if  several  persons  agree 
"  not  to  deal  at  all  with  a  particular  individual,  as  this 
"  could  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  benefit  the 
"  persons  so  agreeing,  it  might  well  lead  to  the  conclusion 
"  that  their  real  object  was  to  injure  the  individual." 
Boycotters  will  certainly  get  small  aid  or  comfort  from  this. 

The  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  (it  may  be  worth 
while  to  add)  does  not  either  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  the  "  Trade 
"  Union  Cases  "  of  July  last.  That  decision  turned  on  the 
construction  of  the  word  "  intimidates  "  in  the  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  and  was  guided 
mainly  by  the  consideration  that  Parliament  could  not  have 
intended  in  1875  to  make  the  law  more  stringent  than  it 
had  been  made  in  1871;  as  indeed  reference  to  Hansard 
(which  the  Court  might  not  judiciallv  refer  to)  plainly 
shows  that  it  did  not. 


In  short,  those  persons  who  thought  the  House  of  Lords 
could  enforce  the  tenth  commandment  will  be  disappointed 
now,  and  those,  if  any,  who  act  on  the  assumption  that  it 
has  abrogated  any  of  the  others  will  be  more  disappointed 
hereafter. 


THE  COUNT  OF  PAPJS. 

IT  is  curious  that  we  have  never  heard  before  of  the 
intention  of  the  Count  of  Paris  to  withdraw  his  candi- 
dature for  the  throne  of  Fiance — and  it  will  be  strange  if 
the  report  is  not  contradicted.  To  us  it  appears  about 
equally  likely  that  the  Count  of  Paris  should  have  become 
tired  of  the  part  of  Pretender,  and  that  when  he  endeavours 
to  shake  the  tiresome  role  off  he  has  found  the  process  of 
shaking  not  so  easy  as  he  had  thought  it.  The  report  is 
the  easier  to  believe  because  the  reasons  given  for  it  are  so 
characteristically  Orleanist  and  shabby.  The  Count  does 
not  like  the  climate  of  England,  and  suffers  from  his  yearly 
sea  voyage  to  Spain  and  back  on  business.  Then  the  busi- 
ness is  in  itself  not  tempting.  Endless  political  intrigue  and 
conspiracy  leading  to  nothing — or,  what  is  worse,  to  the  like 
of  the  Boulangist  adventure,  which,  in  a  favourite  phrase 
of  Carlyle's,  may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  a  frightful  minus 
quantity — have  become  a  bore  to  the  Count  of  Paris.  They 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  were  done  in  partnership,  but 
they  are  not.  "  Since  the  death  of  the  Duchess  de  Galliera 
"  nobody  has  shown  the  least  disposition  "  to  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  for  the  cause  of  the  Monarchy.  The  King  is 
expected  to  pay  for  all.  The  Count  is  sick  of  a  royalty 
which  brings  him  no  privilege  except  this  same  right  to  pay, 
and  appears  daily  less  likely  to  bring  him  any  other.  With 
your  hat  in  your  hand,  and  a  hand  in  your  pocket,  says  the 
Spanish  proverb,  you  can  go  all  over  the  world ;  but  it  does 
not  say  that  these  methods  will  bring  you  to  the  throne. 
The  Count  is  tired  of  going  over  the  world, and  longs  for  a  quiet 
life  in  France.  This  he  cannot  have  while  he  remains  a  Pre- 
tender, so,  with  the  choice  before  him  of  France  and  comfort 
or  exile  and  expense  (which  last  will  not  be  diminished  by 
the  demands  of  a  rising  family  with  expensive  habits),  the 
Count  has  decided  for  the  first.  He  will  drop  the  part  of 
Pretender,  cashier  his  clerks,  who  sit  waiting  till  France 
comes  in  to  record  its  adhesion  to  the  Royal  cause,  cease  to 
give  subventions  to  papers,  make  no  more  journeys  by  sea 
between  England  and  Spain — and,  in  short,  retire  com- 
pletely into  private  life — whereby  the  Republic  may  per- 
haps be  mollified  so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  come  back  to 
Paris. 

This  would  be  so  much  the  natural,  characteristic,  and 
appropriate  end  of  the  Orleanist  party  and  cause  that  we 
are  prepared  to  hear  that  it  has  come  without  surprise. 
Why  should  a  family  which  does  not  believe  in  its  divine 
right,  and  which  does  think  a  great  deal  of  its  domestic 
convenience,  go  on  fighting  hopelessly  and  at  the  cost  of 
some  discomfort?  It  cannot  simply  accept  exile,  and 
remain  content  to  assert  its  principles  quietly,  as  the  Count 
de  Chambord  did.  The  Orleanist  family  has  no  principles 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  to  assert.  It  believes, 
indeed,  that  a  member  of  the  Orleans  family  should  be  on 
the  throne  of  France — but  not  for  really  Royalist  reasons. 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  present  representatives  have 
always  professed  their  perfect  readiness  to  hold  the  throne 
by  the  popular  will.  A  royal  family  which  takes  this 
very  Republican  view  of  its  rights  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  submit  for  long  to  the  disagreeable  part  of  a  Pre- 
tender's work.  If  the  popular  will  does  not  pronounce 
for  them,  they  ought,  on  their  showing,  to  retire,  at 
least  after  a  time.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  popular 
will  of  France  either  has  shown  or  is  likely  to  show 
the  least  disposition  to  make  the  Count  of  Paris  king. 
He  may,  therefore,  well  get  tired  of  making  proposals  which 
are  always  rejected.  But,  though  the  Count  of  Paris  may 
well  wish  to  retire,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  find 
retirement  so  easy.  The  members  of  his  family,  and  the 
little  army  of  paid  supporters  of  the  cause,  may  be  found  to 
have  something  to  say.  His  heir,  for  instance,  may  remind 
the  Count  that  a  king  can  renounce  for  himself,  but  not  for 
his  house.  The  agents,  clerks,  journalists,  &c.  &c.  who 
have  lived  by  the  altar,  such  as  it  is,  will  also  have  some- 
thing to  say,  and  will  probably  find  some  means  of  putting 
pressure  on  the  Count.  They  will  be  able  to  point  out 
to  him  that  the  Republic  may  not  be  disposed  to  let  him 
return  to  France  merely  because  he  wishes  to  come,  and 
is  personally  tired  of  posing  as  the  heir  of  the  existing  form 
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of  government.  A  renunciation  which  will  not  effect  its 
chief  object,  and  will  be  manifestly  due  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  Count  to  make  further  sacrifices  of  money  and  personal 
convenience  for  his  cause,  will  have  a  very  mean  look.  To 
be  sure,  the  meanness  would  not  be  a  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  the  act  of  the  Orleanist  family.  If  the  Count  of 
Paris  entertains,  and  adheres  to,  the  resolution  attributed 
to  him,  the  effect  on  the  Royalist  parties  may  not  be  great. 
The  continuance  of  the  Monarchical  opposition  in  France 
is  due  much  less  to  any  Orleanist  propaganda,  or  even  to 
dislike  of  the  Republican  form  of  government,  than  to 
downright  personal  hatred  of  the  Republicans.  This  feeling 
will  survive  even  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  Count 
of  Paris  from  political  intrigue  or  conspiracy. 


BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  Report  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and 
the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  at  tb.e  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  bear  out  the  warning  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Fife  to  the  people  who  have  been  misled  into  thinking  that 
Mashonaland  is  an  El  Dorado.  It  has  apparently  one 
right  only  to  the  name,  and  that  not  to  the  full  extent. 
There  is  difficulty  and  there  is  danger  in  getting  at 
it,  but  neither  is  insuperable,  and  they  are  even  only 
very  bad  for  one  part  of  the  year.  During  the  wet 
season  there  is  serious  danger  of  African  fever  of  a  very 
malignant  kind  for  all  travellers  across  the  low  valleys 
which  must  be  traversed  before  the  highlands  of  Mashona- 
land are  reached.  To  ignorance  of  this  fact  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Company  attributes  the  bad  health  of  many  of 
the  first  adventurers.  They  reached  Mashonaland  in  a 
miserable  condition,  and  the  reputation  of  our  new  pro- 
tectorate suffered  in  consequence.  When  newcomers  have 
learned  to  be  wiser — or,  rather,  when  there  are  better 
instructed  guides  at  their  starting- place  to  warn  them 
in  time — it  is  hoped  that  no  more  will  be  heard  of 
these  fevers,  or  at  least  no  more  than  is  only  reason- 
able where  Africa  is  concerned.  We  will  not  commit 
ourselves  to  unqualified  adhesion  to  this  cheerful  version  of 
the  story.  It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  found  that  country  fevers 
are  so  easily  outmanoeuvred  in  any  part  of  Africa.  Still,  it 
is  a  fact  that  familiarity  with  the  most  unhealthy  of  new 
countries  does  seem  after  a  time  either  to  harden  men  or 
to  teach  them  how  to  avoid  danger.  At  the  worst, 
Mashonaland  cannot  be  so  bad  as  the  Gold  Coast ;  yet 
Englishmen  contrive  to  live  there,  after  a  sort,  and  to  make 
fortunes. 

The  Duke  of  Abercorn's  speech  on  the  report  gives  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  fortunes  to  a  fair  extent  will 
be  made  out  of  Mashonaland.  El  Dorado  has  served  its 
usual  purpose.  It  is  the  happy  and  immortal  delusion 
which  tempts  on  the  first  adventurer  to  new  lands.  The 
motive  is  not  the  most  lofty,  but  it  is  very  intelligible  and 
human.  It  is  simply  the  desire  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
money  very  fast.  So  long  a  time  has  passed  since  any  El 
Dorado  proper,  any  Indian  King  clothed  in  gold,  has  been 
found,  that  the  adventurer  has  ended  by  becoming  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  of  a  particularly  good  and  accessible  mine 
— something  with  plenty  of  nuggets  all  near  the  surface. 
For  that  bait  he  will  face  fevers,  native  tribes,  and  Portu- 
guese Capitaos  Mors.  As  a  rule  he  is  disappointed.  There  is 
no  gold,  or  it  is  all  embedded  in  quartz,  and  cannot  be  got 
at  without  machinery.  The  adventurers  get  the  fever, 
present  a  shocking  spectacle,  like  the  first  unlucky  settlers 
in  Mashonaland,  and  die  in  large  numbers.  But  they  have 
shown  the  way ;  other  adventurers  who  are  not  in  such  a 
hurry  to  be  rich  follow,  and  the  land  is  settled.  At  great 
length,  and  in  solid  business  style,  the  South  Africa 
Company  has  to  tell  this  old  story.  Mashonaland  does 
not  pay  its  way  yet ;  but  there  is  good  hope  that  it 
will  be  solvent  in  1893.  What  has  been  done  up  to 
the  present  is  to  convince  the  native  tribes  that  it  is 
idle  for  them  to  offer  opposition  to  the  civilization  of 
their  country  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes — as  idle  as  it 
was  for  the  Inca  of  Peru  to  contend  that  he  had 
not  the  least  desire  in  the  world  to  be  a  Christian,  nor 
to  do  homage  to  the  Cesarean  majesty  of  Charles  V. 
If  the  natives  of  Mashonaland  will  not  take  civilization 
lying  down,  they  will  be  shot.  Further,  the  South  Africa 
Company  has  made  the  impudent,  intruding  Portuguese  see 
that  it  is  some  danger  to  be  too  busy.  It  has  bundled  him 
out  of  Mashonaland.  These  preliminary  tasks  effected,  the 
Company  is  now  able  to  report  that  it  possesses  in  Mashona- 


land a  fine  stretch  of  country  very  reasonably  auriferous,  and 
full  of  agricultural  wealth,  if  it  is  only  properly  tilled.  It 
has  not  paid  yet,  but  with  good  management  it  will  pay. 
What  at  least  is  certain  is  that  nobody  else  can  pretend 
that  he  has  a  door  open  to  him  to  enter  and  civilize  the 
natives.  The  country  is  ours,  and  the  auriferous  quartz 
and  agricultural  fatness  thereof.  The  South  Africa  Com- 
pany may,  then,  fairly  claim  to  have  done  a  good  work  for 
its  native  land. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  QUEBEC. 

THE  chief  interest  in  the  Quebec  constitutional  crisis  is 
the  evidence  it  supplies  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
Canadian  politician,  who  has  been  undeniably  detected  in 
dishonest  practices,  to  make  a  fight  on  constitutional 
grounds  when  he  is  dismissed,  with  some  prospect  of  finding 
effective  support.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Mercier  has  com- 
mitted the  offence  for  which  he  has  been  dismissed  by  Mr. 
Angers  is  not  doubted  by  anybody,  and  is  not  even  ex- 
plicitly denied  by  himself.  In  his  answer  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  letter  of  dismissal  he  is  thoroughly  insolent  and 
vulgar.  He  abuses  Mr.  Angers  and  endeavours  to  discredit, 
the  two  judges  of  the  Commission  of  three  by  which  the 
charge  against  him  was  examined,  who  found  the  accusa- 
tions proved.  Mr.  Mercier  makes  much  of  the  merely 
technical  point  that  the  report  was  preliminary  and  not  final. 
He  accuses  the  two  judges  of  party  spirit,  and  Mr.  Angers 
of  tyranny  and  subserviency  to  the  Dominion  Government- 
He  poses  as  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of  Quebec.  But 
he  nowhere  explicitly  denies  that  he  did  engage  in  the 
ignoble  bribery  in  connexion  with  the  Chaleur  Bay  Railway 
Company.  From  the  whole  story  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mercier,  a  politician  who  has 
been  detected  in  dishonest  practices  is  not  necessarily  un- 
fitted for  office  as  long  as  he  can  find  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment to  support  him.  From  the  extreme  reluctance,  to  call 
it  no  more,  shown  by  the  Liberal  party  in  Quebec  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Mercier  is  no  longer  fit  to  lead 
them,  it  would  appear  that  he  is  by  no  means  singular  in 
his  opinion.  When  his  dismissal  was  announced  there  was 
a  marked  inclination  among  the  Liberals  to  maintain  that, 
whatever  Mr.  Mercier's  misdeeds  might  be,  it  was  an  out- 
rage on  the  rights  of  the  province  of  Quebec  to  dismiss 
him. 

The  conduct  and  the  attitude  of  his  party  may  be  fairly 
taken  to  be  examples  of  the  view  taken  by  Canadians  of 
political  corruption.  It  is  even  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
that  Mr.  Angers  should  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  dismissing  him  at  all.  If  corruption  were  not  thought 
a  comparatively  small  matter  in  Canada,  Mr.  Mercier 
would  have  been  made  to  understand  by  his  own  party  that 
he  must  go.  As  it  was,  he  held  on  long  after  his  name  had 
been  associated  with  the  ignoble  bribery,  and  his  party  saw 
no  harm  in  it.  Even  after  two  out  of  the  three  judges  of 
the  Commission  had  decided  against  him  he  still  kept  his 
place,  and  his  party  again  saw  nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
conduct.  When  Mr.  Angers  did  dismiss  him,  it  was  thought 
enough  to  say  that  his  action  was  precipitate,  that  the 
two  judges  are  Conservatives,  and  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  the  "  minion  "  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  of 
the  Dominion.  On  these  grounds  it  was  thought  that  the 
Liberal  party  in  Quebec  might  very  well  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry.  Second  thoughts  have,  it 
is  reported,  convinced  them  that  it  will  be  more  prudent  in 
them  to  choose  another  leader.  Mr.  Mercier's  violent  and 
foolish  letter  to  Mr.  Angers  is  said  to  have  done  what  his 
known  participation  in  corrupt  practices  could  not  do. 
Whether  this  will  turn  out  to  be  the  case  or  not  remains  tc 
be  seen.  Even  if  the  report  is  well  founded,  it  will  remain 
true  that  the  Liberal  party  has  taken  a  very  long  time  to 
come  to  a  decision  which  ought  to  have  been  reached  much 
earlier,  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  so-called  constitu- 
tional question,  on  which  the  Liberals  have  decided  to  make 
their  fight,  is  intrinsically  of  small  interest.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  a  Lieutenant-Governor  has  a  right  to  dismiss  a 
Minister  on  sufficient  grounds.  If  his  corruption  is  not 
cause  enough,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  would  be.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  outcry  raised  by  the  Liberals  over  the 
alleged  invasion  of  constitutional  rights  can  only  be  taken 
as  an  assertion  on  their  part  that  corruption  affords  no 
reason  for  dismissing  a  Minister.  They  have  not  denied 
that  Mr.  Mercier  is  guilty,  and  yet  they  have  supported 
him.    The  conflict  will  not,  of  course,  rest  where  it  is.  The 
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majority  in  Quebec  is  Liberal,  while  in  the  other  provinces  it 
is  Conservative.  Mr.  Angers  has  entrusted  the  formation  of 
a  new  Cabinet  to  Mr.  de  Boucherville,  who  is  a  Conserva- 
tive. The  new  Premier  has  found  great  difficulty  in  form- 
ing a  Ministry,  and  may  not  even  succeed  in  collecting  one 
at  all.  He  has  apparently  endeavoured  to  placate  some  of 
the  Liberals  by  including  one  of  them.  This  conciliatory 
measure  has  apparently  been  very  moderately  successful 
with  the  Liberals  and  has  offended  the  Conservatives.  It 
is  in  any  case  very  unlikely  that  the  Liberals  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  abstain  from  upsetting  Mr. 
de  Boucherville's  Ministry,  even  if  it  is  formed.  If  they 
use  their  majority  with  obstinacy,  they  must  force  on 
another  provincial  election.  In  that  case  they  will  have 
the  advantage  of  appealing  to  local  patriotism.  It  is  their 
cue  to  protest  that  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  are 
endeavouring  to  force  Quebec  to  become  Conservative.  Our 
own  electoral  conflicts  show  what  force  there  is  in  an  appeal 
of  this  kind.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Liberals  will 
vote  against  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  Ministry  from  local 
feeling  merely.  Mr.  Mercier's  party  will  spare  no  effort  to 
make  the  fight  turn  on  the  constitutional  question  and  to 
push  the  charge  of  corruption  aside.  They  may  very  well 
succeed,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Mercier 
at  their  head  again.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Sir  John 
Macdonald  in  his  earlier  career  was  driven  from  office  by 
just  such  a  charge  as  has  been  brought  against  Mr. 
Mercier,  and  yet  was  more  powerful  than  ever  within  a 
very  short  time. 


A  COLLECTIVE  PE0PI1ET. 

PROPHET  THOMAS  LAKE  HARRIS,  of  California, 
owes  such  notoriety  as  he  has  obtained  in  this  country 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  his  maltreatment  of  the  late 
Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  extra- 
ordinary attractiveness  of  the  character  of  that  most  re- 
markable man  that  so  vulgar  an  impostor  should,  through  Mr. 
Oliphant's  means,  have  parasitically  acquired  interest  for 
any  considerable  number  of  persons  ;  but  the  fact  is  so,  and 
therefore  two  pamphlets  (London  :  E.  W.  Allen.  1891),  in 
which  Mr.  Harris  has  thought  proper  to  expound  some  of 
his  opinions,  intentions,  and  claims  to  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter, will  well  repay  a  few  minutes'  investigation.  They 
constitute  the  first  two  numbers  of  what  seems  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  series,  called  "The  Fountaingrove  Library,"  the 
first  being  entitled  "  J  he  New  Republic :  Prospects,  Dangers, 
"  Duties,  and  Safeties  of  the  Times.  Originally  addressed 
"  to  the  Socialists  of  America,  but  of  Universal  Application 
"  in  principle,"  and  the  second,  "  Brotherhood  of  the  New 
"  Life  ;  its  Fact,  Law,  Method,  and  Purpose.  Letter  from 
"  Thomas  Lake  Harris.  With  passing  Reference  to 
"  Recent  Criticism." 

Taking  the  two  together,  and  also  considering  the  in- 
formation from  other  sources  which  has  been  made  public 
concerning  Mr.  Harris's  position  as  prophet,  we  find 
that  a  part  of  what  he  wishes  the  world  to  believe  is  to 
the  following  effect.  He  "  discovered  in  early  manhood 
"  the  key  to  the  harmonic  law  of  Pythagoras."  He 
"  discerned  it  [the  harmonic  law,  apparently]  to  be  one 
"  in  essence  with  the  law  expressed  by  other  and 
"  diviner  phrases  in  the  sayings  of  the  Christ.  ...  It 
"  reinstates  the  law  of  miracle  in  the  law  of  nature. 
"...  It  quickens  and  re-edifies  the  mind  of  man  .  .  .  ," 
and  so  on.  This  discovery  opened  "problems"  to  Mr. 
Harris,  at  which  he  worked  for  forty  years ;  but  "  two 
or  three  years  ago "  he  retired  to  his  "  mountain  retreat " 
to  work  at  a  problem,  the  practical  solution  of  which 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  This  problem  he  states 
thus : — "  By  what  process  shall  the  man  who,  by  con- 
"  sequence  of  respiration  opened  into  God  and  the  re- 
"  sultant  life  of  service  rendered  to  mankind,  has  fitted 
"  himself  mentally  and  socially  for  the  continuation  of 
"  that  service,  with  powers  amplified  from  a  hundred-fold 
"to  a  thousand-fold,  overcome  the  universal  racial  ten- 
"  dency  to  physical  deterioration  and  disease,  and  renew 
"  the  outer  structures  of  his  person,  and  lead  on  a 
"  renaissance  of  the  vitalities  and  vigours  of  the  prime  1 " 
Which  jargon,  put  into  plain  and  short  language,  means, 
our  very  old  friend  the  elixir  of  life.  For  to  that  sordid 
and  abject  problem  do  all  religious  impostors  come,  if 
they  live  long  enough,  and  Mr.  Harris  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Of  course  he  has  found  it— they  all  do.  "  Suc- 
"  cess  came  as  suddenly,  as  pleasantly  as  when  a  deep- 


"  laden  storm-tossed  ship  glides  over  the  harbour-bar  from 
"  the  raging  outside  sea,  and  swings  at  ease  in  a  land-locked 
"  haven."  So  that,  by  another  metaphor,  on  the  following 
page,  "Like  the  ancient  Spartans,  I  [Harris]  move  on  to 
"  the  battle  of  the  future,  to  the  soothing  and  enchanting 
"  music  of  the  lyre  and  flute."  BarriDg  the  flute,  Mr. 
Harris  is  no  doubt  his  own  musician.  A  note  explains 
that  the  rejuvenated  prophet  "  does  not  sbow,  personally, 
"  by  a  transfiguration,  as  some  might  suppose."  The  sentence 
seems  incomplete  at  first  sight,  but  it  appears  from  the 
context  that  "  show  "  is  here  used  as  an  intransitive  verb. 
He  "  will  only  show  an  advance  in  the  visible  splendour  of 
"  his  own  apparent  form  and  mind,  as  mankind  itself 
"  quickens  and  is  being  moved  onward  to  the  great  crisis  of 
"  its  own  redemptive  deliverance." 

The  foregoing  is  the  short  exposition  of  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Harris  is  now  publishing  pamphlets  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world  at  large ;  and  it  comes  out  of  the  thinner 
pamphlet,  numbered  2,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Library  " 
already  mentioned.  The  fatter  pamphlet,  No.  i,  contains 
some  of  the  substance  of  the  message  which  Mr.  Harris 
proposes  to  deliver  to  his  fellow-men.  It  is,  that  everything 
is  in  a  bad  way ;  and  that  the  particular  form  of  Socialism 
advocated  by  Mr.  Harris  is  the  only  possible  means  of 
escape  from  the  most  bloody  revolutions  and  all  kinds  of 
horrors.  As  to  the  existing  condition  of  things,  Mr. 
Harris  has  discovered — to  take  one  fact  out  of  several — 
that  a  short  time  ago  no  fewer  than  seventeen,  more  or  less, 
sweet  "  girl  graduates  "  of  "  Vassar  College  "  (wherever  that 
may  be)  were  earning  their  living  by  prostitution  in  New  York. 
A  cynic  might  say  that  the  fact — -if  it  were  a  fact — tended 
to  discredit  the  superior  education  of  women;  but  Mr. 
Harris  sees  in  it  only  the  result  of  the  undue  development 
of  "  individualism "  at  the  expense  of  "  collectivism." 
For  the  credit  of  Yassar,  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
Mr.  Harris  endeavours  to  promote  collectivity — for  you 
may  call  it  so  if  you  please — by  such  rhapsodies  as  the 
following  :— "  Men  heard  the  call,  '  Be  oriented  ! '  and 
"  lifted  brows  and  bosom  to  the  morn's  intelligence.  Again 
"  the  call,  '  Be  orbed  ! '  so  they  round  to  englobed,  irradi- 
"  ated  spheres  of  living  reason.  Now  at  last  the  summons, 
"  '  Be  constellated  I '  orb  after  orb  they  swing  to  find  their 
"  place  and  function  in  the  ascending  social  solidarity.  Are 
"  the  human  heavens  silent  still  %  Socialism  shall  yet  lead 
"  mankind  into  her  march  of  harmony  by  the  music  of  the 
"  spheres."  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  explanation  of 
three  "  whirls  of  Evolution  "  now  going  on  somewhere— or 
everywhere — simultaneously.  One  of  them,  "  for  lack  of 
"  some  better  term,  may  be  designated  as  an  incipient 
"  evolutionary  whirl,"  and  it  "operates  for  the  diffusion  of 
"  the  impulse  of  collectivity  .  .  .  through  the  vast  body  of 
"  artisans  and  common  labourers."  A  second  whirl  affects 
literary  people,  especially  "  our  own  genial  and  hopeful 
"  Bellamy,"  the  author  of  Looking  Backward.  The  third 
whirl  is  mysterious,  and  in  some  odd  way  "  episcopal,"  and 
"  eminently  it  is  the  Woman's  whirl."  And  where  they 
are  all  whirling  to,  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  may  find 
out,  if  he  can,  from  Mr.  Harris's  works. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  dreary  mixture  of  nonsense, 
swaggering,  and  blasphemy  is,  that  the  prophet  wants  be- 
lievers to  promote  his  form  of  Socialism,  which  he  calls 
collectivity.  It  is  not  a  bad  name,  when  one  considers  the 
notorious  collectivity  of  Mr.  Harris  in  his  own  community. 
Never  was  there  a  more  collective  prophet.  To  collect  men 
of  means  by  false  pretences,  to  bamboozle  them  with  stuff 
about  special  revelations,  and  cunningly  devised  nonsense 
about  being  orbed  and  constellated,  until  you  have  collected 
their  property  into  your  own  hands ;  to  quarrel  with  them 
when  you  have  no  hope  of  exacting  further  services  from 
them  ;  and,  when  they  have  left  you,  to  hold  their  property 
for  your  own  benefit  in  your  "  mountain  retreat " — this  is, 
indeed,  a  form  of  Socialism  for  which  collectivity,  though  it 
is  an  ugly  word,  is  not  an  inappropriate  name.  And  that, 
as  we  know  from  the  life  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  is  the 
outline  of  Mr.  Harris's  business  as  a  prophet. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  DAY  UNDER  CROMWELL. 

IT  was  a  fortunate  coincidence  for  the  new  "  government  in  a 
single  person  "  under  which  the  English  people  found  them- 
selves on  the  Christmas  Day  of  1653  that  the  old  Catholic  and 
national  festival,  for  the  first  time  since  its  abolition  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  should  fall  upon  the  Nonconformist  Sabbath-day. 
December  25,  1653,  was  a  Sunday. 
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The  year  had  been  indeed  an  annus  mirabilis.  "  The  late  re- 
solutions "  was  the  phrase  which  naturally  occurred  to  the  diarists, 
•pamphleteers,  newspaper-men,  and  preachers  of  the  time.  The 
nation  had  never  before  seen  so  many  and  such  amazing  political 
changes  in  its  "  Supreme  Authority  "  and  in  its  "  Representative  " 
as  it  had  helplessly  undergone  during  the  course  of  this  single 
year.  When  the  year  opened  England  was  a  "Commonwealth," 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Rump  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but 
under  the  real  rule  of  the  Parliament's  chief  military  servant, 
"  the  Lord  General  Cromwell " ;  when  the  year  ended  England 
was  an  "  Empire."  That  is  the  word  upon  which  the  Royalist 
historian  Clarendon  and  the  Nonconformist  historian  Neal  alike 
stumble  in  seeking  a  fit  title  for  Cromwell's  new  government. 
Two  Parliaments  had  been  dissolved  by  the  Lord  General  during 
the  year,  neither  of  which  had  been  put  into  power  by  the  votes 
of  English  freemen.  The  members  of  the  Rump  had  decreed 
themselves  to  be  an  everlasting  Parliament ;  the  members  of  the 
"  Barebones,"  or  "  Little  Daft  Parliament,"  the  most  astonishing 
National  Council  England  had  ever  seen,  had  been  nominated  to 
their  function  as  "  the  Supreme  Authority  "  by  the  dissolver  of 
the  Rump.  The  rival  parties  in  the  Barebones  Convention  were 
almost  exactly  balanced  in  numbers.  Its  Right  was(composed  of  the 
more  or  less  Conservative  landowners,  lawyers,  and  military  officers, 
who  knew  that  the  great  Dictator  was  on  their  side ;  its  Left  was 
composed  of  the  fanatical  fathers  of  Liberationism,  the  Ana- 
baptist and  Fifth-Monarchy  "  Saints,"  who  had  already  begun  to 
suspect  that  Cromwell  was  an  apostate  from  his  first  love,  and 
was  bent  upon  setting  up  himself  instead  of  their  "  Kingdom  of 
Christ."  The  members  of  the  Right,  after  the  desperate  fight 
against  their  Liberationist  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the  tithes,  the 
law,  the  right  of  patronage,  and  the  Universities  (the  four  sur- 
viving "limbs  of  Antichrist"),  resolved  to  commit  Parlia- 
mentary suicide  ;  they  resigned  their  Parliamentary  Commission 
into  the  powerful  hand  from  which  they  had  received  it.  "  The 
Saints,"  or  members  of  the  Left,  protested  that  they  would  "con- 
tinue to  sit,"  since  they  had  received  their  election  as  M.P.s  from 
the  Lord  God  Himself ;  they  went  down  to  the  House  twelve 
days  before  Christmas,  "  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands,"  as  one 
of  them  has  proudly  told  us  ;  but  a  party  of  soldiers  ejected 
them.  Three  days  afterwards  Cromwell  assumed  officially  the 
supremacy  which  he  was  already  actually  exercising.  His 
"  mock-coronation,"  as  Orme,  the  biographer  of  his  chaplain, 
Owen,  calls  it — his  "  installation  as  Lord  Protector  of  the  Three 
Nations,"  as  the  Perfect  Diurnall  describes  it — was  celebrated  in 
Westminster  Hall  nine  days  before  Christmas  ;  one  of  his  Inde- 
pendent Court  chaplains,  Nicholas  Lockyer,  officiating  as 
preacher.  Poor  little  Wales !  Even  Cromwell,  whom  the 
modern  Welsh  Liberationists  ignorantly  idolize,  whom  the  first 
Welsh  Liberationists  so  bitterly  hated,  did  not  regard  Wales  as  a 
nation. 

Lockyer  officiated  at  the  installation  of  the  Protector,  says  the 
biographer  of  Owen,  on  account  of  the  "  leading  Independents  " 
either  not  choosing,  or  not  being  chosen  to  officiate  at  that  mock 
coronation.  But  the  pluralist  author  of  Balm  for  Bleeding 
England  and  Ireland  was  a  "  leading  Independent,"  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Cromwell  continued  to  the  Independent  preachers 
the  almost  exclusive  State-  favour  with  which  the  Rump  "  Com- 
monwealth "  had  indulged  them.  Owen,  as  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Oxford,  was  not  in  London  at  the  coup  d'etat,  but  he  soon 
addressed  the  new  ruler  as  the  victorious  "  Caesar"  and  gracious 
"  Augustus  "  who  had  now  rescued  the  academical  muses  from 
the  barbarous  tyranny  with  which  they  had  been  threatened  by 
the  Barebones.  The  ministers  who  were  commanded  to  "  pray 
and  preach  "  before  his  new  Highness  and  his  new  Council  of 
State  at  Christmastide,  1653,  as  we  find  from  the  accounts  in  the 
December  newspapers,  were  one  and  all  "  leading  Independents  " 
— Sterry,  Lockyer,  Peters,  and  Goodwin.  The  Independent 
Knowles,  one  of  the  troop  of  returned  New  Englanders,  preached 
at  the  proclamation  of  the  Protector  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  where 
the  common  people  and  the  apprentices  were  eager  Royalists.  On 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  December  18,  the  Protector's 
Independent  Court  Chaplain  and  "  news-man,"  Hugh  Peters,  was 
sent  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  preach  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
citizens  on  behalf  of  peace  with  Holland,  and  to  caution  them 
against  favouring  the  Anabaptist  and  Fifth-Monarchy  "  Saints," 
Vavasor  Powell,  Feake,  Simpson,  and  the  other  Liberationists,  who 
were  raving  wildly  at  Cromwell  for  his  dissolution  of  the  Bare- 
bones, his  reversal  of  "that  blessed  vote"  against  tithes,  his 
destruction  of  "  the  Commonwealth,"  and  his  "  Usurpation  of 
Monarchy,"  which  belongs  to  Christ  only.  The  Moderate  Pub- 
lisher for  December  23,  in  its  report  of  the  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's,  says  that  Peters  laid  down  the  position  that  "the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  was  changeable,  as  the  Prophet  Jeremy  speaks 
of  the  Government  of  his  time,  which  he  compareth  to  a 
wayfaring  man."  One  of  the  Anabaptist  leaders,  Captain  Chillen- 
den,  had,  in  1653,  a  "Baptist  Church,"  to  which  he  preached  in 


"  the  stone-chapel  at  Pauls."  His  members  were  mostly  soldiers' 
hence  the  congregation  was  much  ridiculed  at  the  time,  as 
"  Captain  Chillenden's  Horse-guard  in  Pauls."  The  Captain's 
"  Saints,"  like  General  Booth's  soldiers,  were  no  favourites  with 
the  masses,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  had  to  interfere  in  the  conflict 
between  the  military  Baptists  and  the  City  apprentices,  who  used 
to  pelt  the  meeting  with  stones. 

On  the  Monday  before  Christmas  Day,  the  Lord  Mayor  pro- 
claimed Cromwell  as  "  Lord  Protector  of  the  Three  Nations  "  at 
the  Old  and  New  Exchange,  Cheapside,  and  Temple  Bar.  It  was 
done  "  with  some  pomp,  and  not  pleasing  to  many  beholders,"  and 
"  with  great  solemnities  which  were  too  much  after  the  old 
fashion."  So  wrote  one  of  Cromwell's  Anabaptist  enemies  to 
sympathetic  preachers  in  Wales  and  army  officers  in  Ireland, 
where  "  the  officers  have  bowed  down  to  the  idol  Anabaptism,  for 
promotion,"  wrote  the  Quaker  Edward  Burrough  from  Dublin ; 
"  for  it  grew  in  great  fashion  here."  Morgan  Lloyd,  of  Wrex- 
ham, who  had  been  one  of  the  "  propagators  of  the  Gospel "  of 
the  Rump  Parliament  in  Wales,  was  informed  by  a  London 
correspondent  that  "The  People  of  God" — meaning  the  Baptist 
and  Fifth-Monarchy  sects — "  are  much  dissatisfied."  The  Welsh 
Anabaptists  sent  up  a  protest  to  Cromwell  against  "  his  usurpa- 
tion " — not  of  Charles  Stuart's  crown,  but  of  Christ's.  The 
attempts  to  get  up  a  show  of  popular  gladness  were  sad  failures. 
There  were  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells  in  the  churches,  firing  of  the 
Tower  guns,  and  "  acclamations  of  the  soldiery,"  as  the  official 
newsmen  report ;  but  there  was  a  sullen  and  callous  indifference 
in  the  English  common  people,  which  contrasted  strongly  with 
their  wild  delight  and  generous  enthusiasm  seven  years  later  at 
the  restoration  of  their  national  King  and  of  their  social  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  new  Caesar  was  not  liked  by  the  people; 
but  he  was  not  so  hated  by  them  as  the  Long  Parliament  bad 
been,  nor  so  despised  as  the  Barebones.  He  was  simply  ignored. 
The  newspapers  vainly  started  reports  of  the  wonderful  things 
he  was  about  to  do  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  from  their  op- 
pressions and  for  the  diminution  of  taxes.  "  It  is  also  vented 
abroade,  to  deceave  the  vulgar,"  said  the  writer  of  an  intercepted 
letter  on  December  14,  "  that  Cromwell  intends  to  call  home  the 
Scots  King."  He  had  gained  some  popularity  and  raised  eager 
hopes  both  amongst  the  Cavaliers  and  the  common  people  by 
his  dissolution  of  the  hated  Rump  Parliament ;  but  he  lost  it 
again  "  since  he  tooke  the  government  upon  himselfe.  For  it  was 
observed,"  says  a  letter  of  December  22  inThurloe's  State  Papers, 
"  that  at  the  proclaiming  of  him  at  Temple  Bar,  Cheapside,  the 
New  Exchange  and  the  Old,  except  the  souldiers,  and  not  all  of 
them,  there  were  not  any  that  soe  much  as  shouted,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  publiquely  laughed  at  and  derided  him."  While  the 
herald  was  reading  the  proclamation  at  Temple  Bar,  a  bystander, 
who  observed  that  Cromwell  "  protected  none  but  rogues,"  was 
struck  by  one  of  the  troopers.  He  "  pulled  the  trooper  off  his 
horse,  beate  him  soundly,"  and  escaped  unhurt,  "which  caused 
all  the  people  to  shout  and  laugh,  though  it  were  before  the  face 
of  some  of  the  Councell  of  State." 

As  the  Christmas  Day  of  1653  happened  to  be  also  the  Puritan 
Sabbath,  the  churches  were  necessarily  open,  and  the  shops  were 
necessarily  shut.  This  was  lucky  for  the  new  ruler,  since  it  freed 
him  from  the  risk  of  adding  to  his  enemies  by  issuing  an  edict  in 
the  first  week  of  his  reign  against  the  observation  of  the  ■  most 
popular  of  all  the  national  holidays.  Pious  folks  could  keep 
Christmas  Day  religiously  without  fear  of  spies  or  troopers,  for 
nobody  could  tell  that  they  were  not  keeping  the  Sabbath.  Some 
affected  to  think  that  Cromwell's  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment as  a  caucus  of  usurpers  had  virtually  dissolved  its  ordi- 
nances against  Christmas,  and  that  it  had  again  become  legal  for 
the  English  folk  to  observe  their  old  holiday. 

The  tale  is  new  done,  the  Speaker  is  dumb, 
Thanks  to  the  trumpet  and  the  drum  : 

And  now  I  hope  to  see 
A  Parliament  that  will  restore 
All  things  that  were  undone  before, 

That  we  may  Christians  be. 

So  said  A  Christmas  Song  published  in  the  interim  between  the 
ejection  of  the  old  Rump  and  the  convention  of  the  new  Bare- 
bones, a  Parliament  whose  members  were  even  less  inclined  than 
their  predecessors  had  been  to  give  any  encouragement  to  Anti- 
christ. Neither  did  the  third  supreme  authority  of  this  eventful 
year,  the  Lord  Protector,  promise  the  slightest  toleration  in  this 
direction.  Article  XXXVII.  of  "  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment," signed  by  Cromwell  at  his  installation  on  December  16, 
expressly  provided  that  English  Church  people,  who  were  the 
enormous  majority  of  the  English  people,  should  not  "  be  pro- 
tected in  the  profession  of  the  faith  and  exercise  of  their 
religion,"  and  that  "this  liberty  (extended  to  all  Protestant 
Nonconformists  and  Separatists)  shall  not  be  extended  to  Popery 
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nor  Prelacy ;  nor  to  such  as,  under  the  profession  of  Christ,  hold 
forth  and  practice  licentiousness."  The  last  clause  "was  directed 
against  such  wild  and  hideous  evolutions  of  the  dissidence  of 
Dissent  as  Ranterism.  But  it  could  easily  be  perverted  by  Puritan 
casuistry,  as  the  first  clause  was  against  those  who  "under  the 
profession  of  Christ  "  celebrated  His  birthday  with  the  "licen- 
tiousness "  of  carol-singing,  dancing,  plum-pottage,  and  minced 
pies.  Indeed,  in  one  of  the  only  two  books  which  were  published 
against  Christmas  in  1653,  A  Caveat  for  Old  and  New  Frophane- 
nesse,  by  John  Collinges,  "  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  Norwich," 
the  author  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  keeping  of 
Christmas  Day  was  an  act  alike  of  Popery  and  of  licentiousness. 
First,  "  The  Church  of  England  learned  it,"  said  Collinges,  "  from 
the  Man  of  Sin,  while  she  was  in  the  bed  of  her  spiritual  fornica- 
tion " ;  secondly,  he  asserted  that  the  books  written  in  defence  of 
Christmas  Day,  like  Dr.  Hammond's  and  Edward  Fisher  s — a  new 
ed  ition  of  whose  Festorum  Metropolis  bad  just  been  published — 
"  sell  among  licentious  and  profane  people  " — 6,000  of  his  books 
being  sold — "  a  poysonous  New  Year's  gift."  These  two  classes, 
said  he,  "  discover  themselves  in  their  decrying  the  morality  and 
divine  institution  of  the  sabbath,  and  their  over-crying  of 
Christmas  Day  and  other  holy  days  into  an  equality  with  it,  yea, 
a  degree  of  superiority  above  it.  It  was  to  be  hoped,"  he  amiably 
added,  "  that  God,  by  His  late  dispensations,  had  scourged  that 
faction  into  a  sight  of  their  wickednesse,  and  a  shame  for  it.  But 
there  are  some,  whom  if  the  Lord  should  bray  in  a  mortar, 
yet  they  will  not  learn  to  feare  Him."  The  author  of  these  150 
pages  against  Christmas  was  one  of  Calamy's  "two  thousand  Con- 
fessors." At  the  restoration  of  the  national  Episcopate,  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  his  hated  Christmas  Day,  Collinges  was 
ejected  from  the  parish  i  St.  Stephen's,  Norwich,  where  he  had 
found,  as  he  complained  in  1653,  "the  greater  sort  of  people 
complexionated  to  superstition  and  prophanenesse,  and  still  think- 
ing that  all  their  religion  lies  in  a  Christmas  Day  and  a  Common 
Prayer  Book." 

The  other  book  published  against  Christmas  in  1653  was  also 
an  answer  to  Edward  Fisher,  Giles  Collier's  Vindicice  Thesium  de 
Sabbato.  It  dealt  mainly,  however,  with  "  Mr.  Fisher's  leud 
positions"  on  the  Sabbath,  and  said  but  little  directly  about 
Christmas  Day  itself. 

The  word  "  Christmas,"  in  spite  of  the  expurgatory  labours  of 
the  Barebones,  still  held  its  place  in  legal  use.  The  Quarter 
Sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  "  adjourned  till  after  Cbristmas." 
Christmas  Day  1653  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  the  beginning  of 
the  new  monthly  assessment.  Even  the  licensed  newspaper  men 
of  the  "  Reptilien-presse  " — who  had  been  terrified  by  Cromwell's 
seizure  of  Robert  Wood  two  days  before  Christmas,  for  printing 
an  abstract  of  the  "  Instrument  of  Government"  in  his  Faithful 
Scout — could  not  rid  themselves  of  their  old  English  habits  of 
speech.  "Most  of  the  members  of  the  late  (Barebones)  Parlia- 
ment," said  the  Weekly  Intelligencer  on  December  20,  "  are  gone 
into  the  country  to  rejoyce  with  their  friends  this  Christmas." 
There  is  an  amusing  account  in  the  Baptist  Broadmead  Records 
of  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  Barebone  ex-M.P.s,  the  grocer  Dennis 
Hollister,  in  Bristol.  He  had  been  the  patron  and  host  of  that 
quarrelsome  Anabaptist  congregation,  and  was  sent  to  represent 
them  and  the  City  of  Bristol  in  the  "  Little  Daft  Parliament." 
He  returned  at  Christmas,  to  their  horror,  a  convert  to  George 
Fox.  "  Hollister,  staying  in  London,  had  sucked  in  some  prin- 
ciples of  this  upstart  locust  doctrine,  from  a  sorte  of  people  after- 
wards called  Quakers.  "When  that  Parliament  was  dissolved  by 
Oliver,  Dennis  came  home  from  London  with  his  head  full  of  dis- 
content, and  his  heart  full  of  poysonous  new  notions.  He  began 
to  vent  himselfe,  and  at  one  meeting  of  ye  Church,  after  he  came 
downe,  he  did  blasphemously  say,  The  Bible  was  ye  plague  of 
England.  From  that  time  ye  Church  would  meet  noe  more  at 
his  house." 

George  Fox,  immediately  before  Christmas,  issued  an  encyclical 
to  "All  Heads,  Rulers,  Judges,  Justices,  and  Constables,"  requir- 
ing them,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  that  there  may  be  no 
gaming,  carding,  dicing,  or  shovel-board  in  ale-houses  ;  no  drink- 
ing of  healths  :  and  that  there  may  be  no  cock-fightings,  nor 
bull-baitings,  nor  bear-baitings,  nor  observing  holy-days,  as  the 
times  of  Christmas,  &c,  for  these  are  times  of  sport  and  wanton- 
ness. I  charge  you  by  the  Lord,"  he  added,  "  that  no  ballads 
nor  jesting-books  be  suffered  to  be  printed,  for  they  stir  up  light- 
ness and  wantonness,  and  gather  the  people  together."  The 
young  Thomas  Tenison,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  admitted  that  year  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, observed  that  the  abolition  of  Christmas  Day  and  other 
holidays  "did  not  add  one  hair's  breadth  to  the  piety  of  the 
nation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  took  away,  at  least  from  the 
common  people,  one  ready  means  of  fixing  in  their  memories  the 
most  useful  history  of  the  Christian  religion."    The  only  recorded 


amusement  of  this  most  doleful  Christmas  of  1653  was  a  foot- 
race between  an  Irishman  and  a  Croydon  butcher,  from  St. 
Albans  to  London,  upon  which  there  was  much  eager  betting, 
according  to  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers. 


FENCING  AS  AN  ENGLISH  ART. 

MR.  EGERTON  CASTLE,  in  his  "  Story  of  Swordsmanship,' 
awhile  ago  in  the  National  Revino,  held  that  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  young  Englishmen  should  not  be  as  great 
adepts  in  this  art  as  their  French  neighbours,  being,  as  they  are, 
much  more  accustomed  to  athletic  pursuits  in  general.  Thoroughly 
as  we  agree  with  him,  we  are  compelled  to  own  that  even  our  best 
amateurs  are  very  far  behind  even  the  second  rank  of  their 
brethren  across  the  Channel ;  while,  since  the  deaths  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Waite  and  the  famous  Mr.  McTurk,  even  London  itself  has  been 
unable  to  boast  the  possession  of  a  complete  native  master.  There 
are, of  course,  several  worthy  Englishmen  who  keep  fencing-schools, 
and  call  themselves  fencing-masters ;  but  we  fear  that,  in  point  of 
both  personal  skill  and  of  theoretical  knowledge,  these  are  hardly 
to  be  accounted  superior  to  our  leading  amateurs,  while  in  the 
provinces  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  find  a  "  professor"  capable 
of  teaching  at  all  on  sound  principles. 

Whence,  then,  comes  the  superexcellence  of  the  French  in  the 
matter  of  "armes  blanches"?  It  is  due  to  a  combination 
of  causes.  Setting  aside  the  not  inconsiderable  reason  for  the 
study  of  arms  in  the  liability  of  every  Frenchman  to  find  himself 
compelled  to  use  his  sword  in  serious  earnest,  fencing  as  a  fine 
art  has  been  specially  favoured  by  the  rulers  of  the  country  from 
the  days  of  Charles  IX.  until  everything  monarchical  was  des- 
troyed by  the  Great  Revolution  ;  whereas  in  England  it  has  been 
left  to  struggle  by  itself.  George  IV.,  it  is  true,  set  a  transient 
fashion  of  fencing  with  the  foil,  as  he  did  of  fly-fishing  ;  but  only 
because  he  thought  them  graceful,  and  not  because  he  regarded 
either  of  them  as  a  sport.  The  French  youth,  moreover,  is  driven 
for  his  bodily  exercise  to  the  salle  d'armes  or  the  gymnasium  by 
the  absence  of  anything  in  the  form  of  those  outdoor  amusements 
which  have  so  great  an  attraction  for  the  young  Englishman. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the 
Frenchman  in  the  management  of  arms.  We  must  now  consider 
the  paucity  of  competent  teachers  of  the  art  among  ourselves. 
There  certainly  ought  to  be  a  fair  number  of  such  men  in  most  of 
our  provincial  towns,  since  the  Head-Quarters  Gymnasium  at 
Aldershot,  the  institution  where  our  military  fencing  instructors 
are  officially  trained,  turns  out  every  year,  at  an  almost  wholesale 
rate,  batch  after  batch  of  these  functionaries,  and,  thanks  to  the 
present  system  of  short  service,  many  of  these  men  must  each  year 
return  to  civil  life.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  find  a  fair  supply  of 
masters  competent  to  teach  the  art  on  principles  as  sound  as  the 
time-honoured  method  in  vogue  in  France  ?  Mainly  because  the 
system  of  fencing  in  use  in  the  army  is  radically  wrong,  and  partly 
because  insufficient  time  is  given  to  the  training  of  the  men.  In 
France  it  takes  something  like  two  years  to  form  a  mere  "  pre'vot," 
the  lowest  rank  of  teacher,  while  in  our  army  the  student  blos- 
soms forth  into  a  full-blown  fencing  instructor  in  the  short  period 
of  six  months,  a  space  of  time  inadequate  for  the  production  of 
even  a  passable  amateur. 

Our  task  it  must  now  be  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the 
military  class-book.  When,  early  in  the  sixties,  it  was  de- 
cided to  start  a  training  establishment  of  this  nature,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  high  military  authorities  did 
not  call  in  the  aid  of  the  famous  Angelo.  The  last  of  the  name 
was  then  actively  engaged  in  teaching  at  his  historic  rooms  in  St. 
James  Street,  where  the  elite  of  the  fencing  world  were  wont  to 
assemble,  and  where  the  use  of  purely  military  weapons,  such  as 
the  bayonet  and  the  heavy  sabre,  was  in  high  favour.  The  Angelo 
family,  be  it  remembered,  had  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion 
done  good  service  to  the  army;  for  to  them  was  due  the  bayonet 
exercise,  the  infantry  sword  exercise  (a  very  good  one  in  its  way), 
and  in  great  part  the  cavalry  sword  exercise,  not  to  mention  the 
magnificent  work  on  the  small  sword  which  was  brought  out  by 
the  founder  of  the  house.  To  this  famous  master,  however,  our 
military  chiefs  preferred  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  one 
Archibald  McLaren,  who  was  at  that  time  a  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics at  Oxford.  He  was  certainly  an  adept  at  elementary 
gymnastic  work,  and  he  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  anatomy 
to  enable  him  to  understand  the  effect  of  the  various  exercises  on 
the  human  frame ;  but  unfortunately  he  believed  himself  to  be 
capable  of  teaching  the  complicated  art  of  small-sword  fencing  as 
well.  He  no  doubt  possessed  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  but  Le 
had  never  had  the  reputation  of  being  even  so  much  as  an  amateur 
in  point  of  skill  at  arms,  and  it  was  to  such  a  person  that  military 
officialism  entrusted  the  compilation  of  a  text-book  for  the  guid- 
ance of  its  future  fencing-masters. 
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Shortly  after  this  hook  first  appeared  it  was  shorn,  thanks  to 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  a  Militia  officer,  Captain  George  Chapman, 
of  one  of  its  most  glaring  faults — its  dangerously  heterodox  lunge, 
to  ■which  we  have  already  drawn  attention ;  but  unfortunately 
Captain  Chapman  carried  his  efforts  no  further.  We  therefore  shall 
begin  our  work  where  Captain  Chapman  left  off ;  so  we  at  once 
pass  on  to  Part  II.,  in  which  the  author  plunges  straight  into  the 
parries  both  simple  and  counter,  without,  as  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected,  first  instructing  the  beginner  in  those 
"  Direct  Attacks  "  which  these  same  parries  are  intended  to  defeat. 
We  are  introduced  to  four  parries,  and  are  informed  at  the  same 
time  that  "  in  the  early  stages  of  the  art  there  was  a  second  de- 
fence for  each  of  these  openings,"  and  that  "  the  object  of  this 
double  set  of  parries  was  to  give  variety  in  the  defences." 
McLaren's  history  was  at  fault  here,  and  moreover  the  whole  of 
the  eight  parries  have  contrived  to  outlive  him.  In  dealing  with 
them  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  merits  of  the 
parries  in  pronation  and  those  in  supination ;  he  enforces  the 
former,  and  dismisses  the  latter  with  something  akin  to  con- 
tempt, ignoring  the  fact  that,  while  the  hand  is  in  supination 
(with  the  palm  upwards),  the  biceps,  the  great  flexor  muscle  of 
the  arm,  is  in  full  action  ;  while  in  his  favoured  positions  of  prona- 
tion it  passes  out  of  action  entirely  as  a  support  for  the  forearm, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  to  recover  the  hand  when  it  has 
been  drawn  down  by  a  feint  in  the  lower  line.  It  is  generally  to 
be  noticed  that  the  fencer  who  has  been  trained  in  supination 
possesses  a  peculiarly  light  touch,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  one  who  has  worked  persistently  in  pronation,  which  this 
official  treatise  compels  him  to  do. 

On  examining  the  two  illustrations  of  the  parry  of  Quarte, 
which  defends  the  inner  high  line,  we  find  the  hand  placed  in  a 
position  of  semi-pronation,  which  on  p.  239  is  emphasized  in  the 
description  of  the  beat,  which  the  author  ordains  to  be  executed 
by  "  bringing  the  back  of  the  hand  slightly  upwards  ....  as  in 
the  parry  of  quarte."  Tho  position  of  the  hand  thus  described  is 
not  quarte  at  all,  but  quinte,  the  least  to  be  recommended  of  all 
the  eight,  partly  owing  to  its  downward  bias,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  action  of  turning  the  back  of  the  hand  up  has  the 
effect  also  of  throwing  the  point  of  the  line  to  the  left.  The 
parry  of  Tierce  is  fairly  well  described,  but  it  of  course  possesses 
the  faults  natural  to  a  parry  in  pronation.  The  parry  of  Seconde 
(for  the  outer  low  line)  has  also,  even  when  deftly  executed,  the 
same  inherent  defects ;  but  they  are  enhanced  by  the  coarse  method 
of  arriving  at  it — namely,  by  "a  semicircular  sweep  over  the 
inner  line,"  necessitating  an  extremely  wide  movement,  whereas 
it  is  an  obvious  and  admitted  fact  that,  to  ensure  rapidity  and 
precision,  the  foil  must  be  made  to  move  as  close  to  the  opposing 
blade  as  possible,  whether  in  attack  or  in  defence. 

The  book  next  introduces  us  to  the  defence  for  the  low  inside, 
the  true  one  being  of  course  "  Septime."  This  line,  the  writer  tells 
us,  was  so  guarded  for  a  long  period,  "  and  indeed  still  continues 
to  be  so  by  many  good  practical  fencers  of  the  present  day,"  in- 
cluding, by  the  way,  all  the  most  famous  masters  in  Paris  ut  the 
time,  whose  teachings  he  thinks  fit  to  disregard  in  prescribing  a 
defence  peculiarly  his  own  which  he  designates  "  semi-circle,"  and 
which  he  boasts  of  as  being  the  most  artistically  formed  in  the 
series.  He  arrives,  "  by  a  free  sweep  of  the  blade  over  the  outer 
line,  traversing  the  under  division  of  both  lines,"  at  the  actual 
position  of  "  Septime  " — a  roundabout  way  of  getting  there  certainly 
— by  which  his  inner  low  line  is  protected.  But,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  continues  his  movement,  "  ascending  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  inner  line  until  the  point  rests  at  the  elevation  of  the 
shoulder  and  a  few  inches  above  the  hand,  slanting  obliquely  to 
the  left  front;  during  the  formation  of  the  parry  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  turned  upwards  and  the  whole  hand  is  slightly  raised," 
a  movement  which  must  necessarily  come  from  the  shoulder  in- 
stead of  from  the  fingers  and  wrist.  In  his  "semi-circle"  he 
traverses  three-quarters  of  the  target  before  arriving  at  the 
attacking  blade  at  all,  and  having  at  last  found  it,  he  must  needs 
carry  it  into  the  upper  lines  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  his  directions 
are  faithfully  followed,  he  will  draw  the  enemy's  point  on  to  his 
own  face — a  hit  which  would  count  were  mask  and  button  absent. 
Of  the  four  counter-parries,  that  announced  as  "  counter-circle"  is 
the  only  one  which  calls  for  special  notice  ;  it  is  supposed  to  he 
the  counter  of  that  "  semi-circle"  which  we  have  just  discussed, 
and  it  has  to  be  executed  in  such  wise  that  during  the  movement 
the  hand  is  dropped  from  its  position  a  little  below  the  shoulder 
down  to  that  of  "  guard."  from  which  it  has  to  pass  by  the  same 
circuitous  route  to  the  low  inner  line,  whence  again  it  is  raised  to 
the  position  from  which  it  started.  Could  it  be  possible  to  invent 
another  movement  so  comically  clumsy  ? 

In  dealing  witb  the  attacks  we  are  introduced  to  three  kinds, 
the  Direct,  the  Indirect,  and  the  Counter,  the  latter  being  nothing 
more  than  time-thrusts.    According  to  the  most  eminent.  French 
authorities,  the  direct  attack  is  that  made  upon  any  existing  [ 
opening;  but  our  military  treatise  confounds  with  these  the  coups  ' 


composes  or  feints,  and  these  latter  it  effects  by  making  the  first 
disengagement  "  without  completing  the  extension."  Such  a 
method  is  not  conducive  to  decoying  the  enemy's  blade,  and  in 
Franco  it  is  never  used,  but  the  arm  is  straightened  on  the  first 
movement.  The  theory  on  this  subject  is  also  peculiar : — "  Let  the 
attack  be  executed  in  a  single  combined  flowing  movement  pre- 
determined from  the  outset  on  a  knowledge  &c.  that  the  defence 
will  be  a  simple  one  on  the  line  first  menaced."  How  can  he  fore- 
tell which  parry  the  opponent  will  employ,  when,  as  is  well 
known,  he  has  three,  at  his  disposal  wherewith  to  meet  any  dis- 
engagement that  can  be  made  ? 

McLaren,  moreover,  was  unfortunately  complaisant  enough  to 
give  in  to  what  we  must  presume  to  have  been  the  barrack-yard 
prejudices  of  his  time,  in  composing  his  lessons  with  the  distinct 
intention  of  their  being  taught  to  the  pupils  in  squads,  like  the 
"goose-step  "  and  the  "  exrension  motions."  He  could  not  under- 
stand that  successful  manipulation  of  the  foil  is  of  so  delicate  a 
nature  that  it  can  only  be  imparted  by  means  of  individual  lessons. 
Of  this  the  French  military  school  is  well  aware,  and  such 
absurdity  as  squad  instruction  it  rigidly  taboos. 

We  have  noted  here  only  the  most  pronounced  defects  of  this 
treatise,  but  it  contains  a  fund  of  other  objectionable  matter,  the 
complete  discussion  of  which  would  require  a  volume  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  book  itself.  It  is  no  better  than  a  clumsy  burlesque 
on  the  French  school;  its  introduction  into  our  army  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  was  a  matter  of  which  our  then  military  heads 
had  no  reason  to  be  proud,  and  that  such  trash  should  still  be 
forced  upon  the  British  soldier  reflects  but  scant  credit  upon  those 
w7ho  during  so  long  a  period  have  been  entrusted  with  his  train- 
ing. There  must  be  in  the  army  a  large  amount  of  good  raw 
material,  and  we  know  that  it  possesses  a  few  officers  who  have 
studied  under  masters  of  the  first  rank  ;  but  so  long  as  this 
wretched  "  System  of  Fencing  "  is  compulsorily  taught,  and  the 
infliction  of  it  confided  to  officials  not  learned  in  the  art,  the  public 
must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  military  for  a  supply  of  capable 
maitres  d'armcs. 


PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

XT  will  be  very  sad  if  the  English  Impressionists  cease  to  be 
funny.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  hearty 
though  not  unsympathetic  laugh  at  their  expense,  that  we  should 
regret  their  becoming  merely  respectable.  Either  our  eyes  are 
growing  used  to  their  tones  and  forms,  or  else  the  Winter 
Exhibition  of  their  pictures,  held  by  the  New  English  Art  Club, 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  is  much  less  eccentric  than  usual.  There 
are  some  very  excellent  things  here,  and  a  good  n.any  mediocre 
ones,  but  where  are  the  wonders  and  the  wild  delights  which  it 
used  to  be  a  bliss  of  solitude  merely  to  remember  ?  We  fear  it  is 
that  the  Impressionists,  like  other  less  gifted  folks,  grow  middle- 
aged  and  sober  in  the  process  of  years. 

There  are  three  works  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  which  are  so 
much  superior  to  all  the  others  that  they  impair  our  interest  in 
the  remainder  of  the  exhibition.  "  Repetition  "  (39),  by  M. 
Degas,  is  an  example  of  what  Impressionism  can  do  at  its  best. 
This  is  a  stage  rehearsal  for  a  ballet,  with  the  yawning  nymphs 
in  muslin,  the  management  in  black  coats  and  top-hats,  all  the 
sordid  side  of  gaiety  with  the  gilt  taken  off  the  ginger-bread. 
The  "impression"  is  admirable,  and  it  would  be  ignorance  only, 
or  extreme  prejudice,  which  would  deny  high  executive  merit 
to  such  an  original  and  vigorous  study  of  real  life  by  gas-light. 
With  M.  Degas  it  is  not  unfair  to  mention  Mr.  Sargent,  although 
the  character  of  their  work  is  distinct  enough.  Mr.  Sargent 
has  a  quality  of  his  own,  daringly  rapid,  original,  and  eclectic, 
which  makes  his  pictures  not  seem  out  of  place  at  the  New 
English  Club  ;  but  he  is  no  Impressionist.  His  two  contributions 
are  typical  of  two  classes  of  his  work.  His  "  Life  Study  "  (67) 
of  an  Egyptian  girl's  back  is  of  extraordinary  force  and  solidity. 
We  see  the  head,  with  its  thick  features,  twisted  violently  on  the 
copper-coloured  shoulders,  pulling  a  braid  of  lustrous  black  hair 
with  the  teeth.  This  is  simply  a  full-sized  study  of  the  nude, 
merely  interesting  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  but  of  surpassing 
merit  in  its  kind.  Mr.  Sargent's  "Javanese  Dancer"  (64),  though 
it  scarcely  seems  to  come  from  the  same  hand,  is  equally  notable. 
Here  the  girl,  with  her  body  swathed  in  barbaric  stuffs,  and  her 
face,  arms,  and  feet  naked  in  their  strange  greenish-gamboge  hue, 
dances  a  fantastic  and  solemn  pas  as  she  waves  a  long  lilac  scarf. 
The  modelling  of  her  elastic  figure,  the  gestures  of  her  hands,  and 
above  all  the  impassive  distinction  of  her  strange  face,  painted, 
mask-like,  inscrutable,  are  masterly ;  the  colour  is  very  odd,  but 
evidently  studied  with  extreme  care. 

After  looking  at  these  three  works,  the  descent  seems  rather 
sudden  to  the  compositions  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Steer,  Mr.  Sidney  Starr, 
and  the  rest;  the  "Ermine  Sea"  (42)  of  the  first  named— three 
little  transparent  pink-and-blue  girls  skipping  in  a  breaking 
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wave,  being  the  principal  example  here  of  the  purely  comic  or 
incoherent  picture.  Hung  too  high  is  a  fanciful  composition 
called  "  Jack  o'  Lantern  "  (50),  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Bell,  young  women 
gathering  daffodils,  and  alarmed  at  the  passing  by  of  a  naked  and 
shadowy  youth  :  this  has  considerable  merit.  If  duels  were  legal 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Walter  Sickert  would  ere  now  have  met  Mr. 
George  Moore,  whose  portrait  (48)  he  has  painted,  on  the  field  of 
honour ;  nothing  but  blood  could  wipe  out  this  affront,  in  which 
the  novelist  appears  with  round  pale  eyes,  like  blue  glass  marbles, 
set  in  an  oval  ball  of  dirty  mortar  which  passes  for  a  face.  We 
cannot  deal  with  the  Impressionists  in  detail,  but  we  must  men- 
tion a  few  very  excellent  contributions  by  some  of  their  friends. 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Tuke's  bust  of  "A  Sailor"  (59)  smoking  a  pipe 
after  his  dinner,  sitting  in  a  red  jacket  against  a  dim  green  back- 
ground, is  positively  beautiful,  and  has  that  curious,  uneasy  charm 
which  Mr.  Tuke  contrives  to  give  to  the  commonplace.  Mr. 
James  Paterson's  refined  landscape,  "  Nameless  Hills  "  (13)  should 
not  have  been  insulted  by  the  propinquity  of  No.  10,  wbich  any 
nursery  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  have  turned  out.  Mr. 
Christian  Symons's  portrait  of  "  Mrs.  Tylor"  (15),  an  elderly  lady 
smiling,  is  admirable.  Mr.  Paul  Maitland's  grey  and  ghost-like 
studies  of  London  streets  have  great  refinement.  A  well-posed 
figure  in  a  Japanese  dress  is  Mr.  C.  W.  Furse's  "Design  in 
Blue  "  (33).  Mr.  James  makes  anew,  and  not  wholly  successful, 
departure  in  his  curious  drawings  of  German  shrines.  A  charm- 
ing phantasmal  effect  of  a  harbour,  with  the  end  of  a  pier,  is 
given  in  Mr.  Theodore  Roussel's  "Sea  after  Sunset"  (56). 
"  Early  Spring"  (53)  is  a  remarkably  feeble  example  of  that 
very  unequal  artist  M.  Claude  Monet.  We  can  but  mention— 
with  approval — Mr.  George  Clausen's  exquisite  "  Head  of  a 
Child  "  (83),  Mr.  Fred  Brown's  "  Mother  and  Child  "  (82),  Mr. 
Theodore  Roussel's  "  Portrait  of  a  Child  "  (104),  and  M.  Blanche's 
quiet  and  effective  figure  of  "  Miss  Cobden "  (4).  In  sculpture 
are  noticeable  a  beautiful  little  bronze  "  Door-knocker"  (113),  a 
nude  woman  holding  out  a  statuette  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  by 
Mr.  Harry  Bates;  a  "St.  Christina"  (114),  in  very  low  tinted 
relief,  by  Mr.  Frampton  ;  and  a  figure  of  a  man  in  armour  (115), 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts. 

The  thirtieth  Winter  Exhibition  of  sketches  and  studies  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  is  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, in  spite  of  the  absence  of  Messrs.  Boyce,  Alfred  Hunt, 
Holruan  Hunt,  North,  and  other  prominent  members.  There  are 
very  few  figure-pieces ;  but  among  these  the  studies  by  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  naturally  takes  the  foremost  place.  This  artist, 
indeed,  is  represented  by  nearly  twenty  examples — mainly  chalk 
studies  and  silver  points — of  heads  and  draperies,  intended  for  use 
in  the  large  picture  entitled  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem."  It  is  difficult 
to  know  what  to  say  of  these  chips  from  an  artistic  workshop,  or 
of  the  similar,  though  less  masterly,  studies  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke 
(344)  and  Mr.  F.  Shields  (263,  269) ;  there  is  movement  and 
power  in  the  somewhat  conventional  "  Christ  and  Peter  "  (288) 
of  the  latter  artist.  We  cannot  greatly  commend  the  would-be 
humorous  figure-pieces  of  Mr.  Marks,  whose  birds,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  always  a  certain  merit  of  their  own,  inartistic  as  they 
are  ;  "As  Pure  as  Snow"  (350)  is  a  white  cockatoo,  very  cross, 
and  shamming  to  be  asleep.  Mr.  Edward  Hughes  has  two 
portrait-pictures  of  young  girls  (108,  289),  a  little  strained  in 
pose,  but  delicate  and  harmonious.  Mr.  Brewtnall  exhibits  a 
large  number  of  drawings,  some  of  which  are  not  worthy  of  his 
reputation.  But  "The  Dragon's  Cave"  (21),  in  which  St.  George 
advances,  with  British  bluff,  to  attack  a  very  mysterious  monster, 
whose  eye  gleams  through  the  mist,  is  quite  fine  ;  while  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe  and  the  Footprint"  (217)  is  very  solid  and  true  in 
landscape  of  reddish  cliffs  and  pale  sea ;  a  well-balanced  com- 
position, although  Crusoe  looks  out  of  place  in  surroundings  so 
evidently  English.  Mr.  Lawrence  Bulleid  sends  some  of  his 
carefully  finished  little  symbolic  heads. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  studies,  however,  are  in  landscape,  and 
the  honours  of  the  exhibition  rest  with  Miss  Clara  Montalba,  Mr. 
Albert  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Rooke.  Miss  Montalba  is  distinctly 
remarkable  this  year.  She  has  discovered  a  new  hunting-ground 
for  herself  in  Friuli,  and  it  has  had  an  effect  upon  her  manner. 
She  was  getting  a  little  dry  in  Venice ;  she  is  much  more 
luminous  and  free,  with  a  wetter  touch,  in  these  Friuli  studies. 
There  are  still  some  Venetian  scenes  of  hers  at  this  exhibition, 
and  in  one  of  them,  "  A  Regatta"  (6),  she  has  done  a  very  bold 
thing ;  she  represents  an  immense  crowd  by  dabs  of  colour,  which 
at  the  proper  distance  expand  into  innumerable  heads.  The  im- 
pression left  by  Mr.  Goodwin's  contributions  is  not  less  ex- 
quisite and  imaginative  than  usual.  It  is  difficult  to  specify 
among  so  many  ;  but  the  "  Clovelly  "  (8),  with  its  solid  freshness, 
and  the  "Wells"  (154),  with  its  pale  and  yellowish  market- 
place, the  Cathedral  rising  dimly  behind,  may  be  cited  as  ex- 
cellent typical  examples.  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke  has  been  busily 
sketching  at  Lisieux,  and  has  brought  back  a  full  portfolio.  Most 
of  his  studies  are  very  gay  and  almost  exaggerated,  looking  like  ' 


streets  and  market-places  in  fairy-land,  but  fascinating  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  full  of  grotesque  and  lovely  detail.  An 
elaborate  facade  of  grey  carved  work  is  his  "  House  of  Sala- 
mander "  (19),  dating  from  an  age  when  Lexovia  was  a  power  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  David  Murray  has  painted  "  The  Mill-meadow,  Ringwood  " 
(95)  in  tones  that  for  him  are  somewhat  dark  and  lurid;  we 
think,  moreover,  that  his  wildfowl  in  the  water  are  too  large  and 
obtrusive.  Mr.  Wilmot  Pilsbury's  work  is  beginning,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  to  look  rather  faded  against  the  strong  modern 
landscapes,  and  his  much-stippled  birch-trees  and  haystacks  seem 
fatigued.  Mr.  Napier  Hemy  gives  an  almost  Venetian  look  to 
his  "Portsmouth"  (38).  There  are  several  of  Mrs.  Allingham's 
customary  scenes  in  gardens  ;  but  this  lady  has  passed  from  the 
genuine  study  of  a  phase  of  nature  to  the  conventional  reproduc- 
tion of  reflections  of  that  scene  in  her  own  memory.  Mr.  Charles 
Fripp's  Japanese  studies  are  interesting,  though  ugly  and  wanting 
in  solidity.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle's  "Study  of  Scotch  Firs  "  (271) 
is  carefully  finished,  and  true  to  forms  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
secure.  We  can  do  no  more  than  mention  with  approval  the 
studies  of  Messrs.  A.  Melville,  Tom  Lloyd,  Herbert  Marshall,  and 
Robert  W.  Allan.  But  a  special  word  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
Henry  Wallis's  singular  and  original  drawings  of  specimens  of 
Persian  lustre  ware,  vases,  bowls,  and  tiles.  These  are  blue  with 
green  design,  or  cream-colour  with  gold  design,  and  the  truth 
with  which  the  high  lights  as  well  as  the  glow  of  the  lustre  itself 
has  been  reproduced  is  very  remarkable. 

At  the  Japanese  Gallery,  28  New  Bond  Street,  there  is  now  on 
view  a  collection  of  drawings  made  for  The  Portfolio  by  a  variety 
of  distinguished  artists.  Here  are  sixteen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell's 
bold  sketches  of  architecture,  much  more  clear  and  vivid  than 
the  reproductions  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  These  draw- 
ings seem  curiously  full  of  light.  After  Mr.  Pennell's  designs 
those  of  M.  Brunet-Desbaines,  though  delicate,  seem  feeble.  Sir 
F.  Leighton's  "  Gipsy  "  (33)  is  an  experiment  in  getting  complexion 
by  smudging,  curious,  but  not  quite  successful.  In  Mr.  Henry 
Moore's  "  Beached  Margin  of  the  Sea"  (41)  the  sky  is  excellently 
luminous,  but  the  light  seems  to  shine  through  rather  than  off  the 
sands  and  sea.  Mr.  Albert  Moore's  "Study"  (31)  is  a  fine 
sketch  of  a  girl,  chalk  on  blueish  ground.  "  Welcome  Footsteps  " 
(32)  is  a  pretty  profile  head  by  Mr.  Marcus  Stone. 

In  the  same  gallery  are  two  small  exhibitions  of  "  Westminster 
Abbey,"  by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton,  and  of  "Tennyson's  Country, ' 
by  Mr.  Edward  Hull.  The  latter  are  feeble,  and  seem,  perhaps, 
particularly  weak  by  the  side  of  the  poet's  marvellously  full  and 
picturesque  verses.  Mr.  Railton's  architecture,  when  he  does  not 
by  an  unhappy  trick  suggest  traceries  of  cut  cork,  is  very  good, 
and  his  Westminster  set  is  as  complete  as  it  is  interesting.  Mr. 
Railton  also  exhibits  some  views  of  Haddon  Hall. 

That  estimable  society  the  Art  for  Schools  Association  has 
now  opened  its  annual  exhibition  of  framed  and  untrained  pictures 
recommended  for  school  prizes  and  educational  Christmas  pre- 
sents, at  29  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  We  are  glad  to  draw 
the  attention  of  schools  and  colleges  to  these  tasteful  and  inexpen- 
sive adornments. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

THE  year  has  been  one  of  surprises  from  the  first,  and  it 
retains  the  character  to  the  very  end.  Alarmist  rumours, 
circulated  from  week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month,  have 
not  been  followed  by  the  financial  disasters  that  were  predicted. 
The  bad  harvests  throughout  Western  Europe  and  the  famine  in 
Russia  have  not  caused  the  stringency  in  the  money  market  that 
every  one  expected,  nor  have  they  appreciably  lowered  the  prices 
of  international  securities,  for  the  fall  of  November  has  been 
followed  by  an  almost  complete  recovery.  And,  lastly,  the  pro- 
hibition of  grain  exports  by  Russia,  practically  giving  to  the 
United  States  command  of  the  grain  markets  of  Western  Europe, 
has  not  led  to  the  boom  in  American  Railroad  securities  which 
all  operators  looked  for.  At  one  time  in  the  summer  speculation 
on  a  large  scale  was  begun,  but  it  broke  down  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks ;  and  now  when  the  Christmas  holidays  are  upon  us, 
and  every  one  was  expecting  slack  business,  American  Railroad 
securities  have  for  a  couple  of  weeks  been  rising  rapidly,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  long-expected  boom  had  really  begun.  That  there 
are  good  grounds  for  some  rise  in  American  Railroad  securities 
no  careful  observer  will  venture  to  dispute.  The  crops  this 
year  are  the  largest  ever  gathered  in ;  the  farmers  are  excep- 
tionally prosperous,  trade  is  beginning  to  improve,  and  the  rail- 
road Companies  have  so  much  more  traffic  than  they  can  carry 
that  most  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  give  notice  that  for  the 
present  they  must  suspend  taking  more.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  well-managed  Companies  which  have  always  paid  divi- 
"  dends  on  their  shares  will  have  larger  earnings  than  ever  before, 
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and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  a  position  to  pay  higher  dividends ; 
while  it  is  clear  also  that  the  interest  on  bonds  is  more  sure  to 
be  paid  than  in  bad  years.    There  is  good  reason,  then,  for  some 
advance  in  the  prices  of  well-secured  bonds  and  sound  dividend 
paying  shares.    It  looks,  however,  as  if  the  rise  will  be  quite  as 
great,  and  perhaps  even  greater,  in  mere  speculative  securities 
as  in  the  best.    No  doubt  the  rise  is  partly  due  to  buying  back 
by  speculators  who  had  sold  what  they  did  not  possess.    A  little 
while  ago  they  were  anticipating  a  crisis  on  the  Paris  and  Berlin 
Bourses  ;  and,  in  the  belief  that  there  must  follow  a  general  de- 
preciation of  securities,  they  sold  American  Railroad  shares  and 
bonds  very  freely.    Now  that  the  fear  of  a  crisis  on  the  Continent 
has  passed  away,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  year  has  come,  the  speculators  are  buying  what  they 
had  contracted  to  deliver,  but  did  not  possess.    They  fear  evi- 
dently that  investment  in  the  course  of  the  next  couple  of  months 
will  be  so  large  as  to  force  up  the  prices  of  all  sound  investment 
securities,  and  with  these  they  apprehend  that  speculative  securities 
will  rise  also,  and,  for  fear  of  heavier  losses  by-and-bye,  they  are 
now  closing  their  accounts.    That  is,  no  doubt,  prudent,  and  if 
the  matter  ends  there  all  will  be  well.    But  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  the  British  public  were  to  begin  speculating  just  now 
when  prices  have  risen  so  considerably,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
danger  of  a  sharp  fall  is  greater  than  it  was.  Upon  the  Continent 
operators  on  the  Bourses  have  been  assisted  by  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  money.    It  was  naturally  thought  that,  as  the 
harvest  was  so  bad  all  over  Europe,  Europe  would  have  to  send 
large  amounts  of  gold  to  America  to  buy  the  food  required,  and 
therefore  that  the  European  money  markets  would  be  disturbed 
at  tbe  end  of  the  year.    Generally,  bankers  do  not  lend  as  freely 
in  late  December  as  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  while  the 
business  world  requires  to  keep  handsome  balances,  and  for  that 
reason  the  money  markets  are  generally  more  stringent  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  at  other  times  ;  and  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  they  would  be  exceptionally  stringent  just  now 
because  of  the  badness  of  the  harvests.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  money  markets  are  quiet  everywhere.    The  United 
States  have  not  taken  from   Europe  as   much  gold  as  was 
thought  probable.    The  Russian  Government  has  not  drawn 
upon  its  balances  abroad,  and  the  purchases  of  food  have  been 
paid   for   somehow  without   remitting  much  money.  There- 
fore,   the    Continental    Bourses    look    steady  just   now.  It 
will  be   recollected  that  just   when   a  crisis  seemed  inevit- 
able in  Paris  the  Russian  Government  practically  cancelled 
about   two-faiths  of  the   new  loan,  and  thereby  relieved  the 
syndicate  of  bankers  of  a  contract  which  they  were  unable  to 
carry  out.    The  result  was  the  "  cornering  of  the  bears,"  who 
took  fright  and  bought  back  what  they  had  sold.    The  conse- 
quence is  that  prices  are  now  very  nearly  as  high  as  they  were 
before  the  break  took  place.    But  none  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  Continental  Bourses  are  labouring  have  been  removed. 
Portugal,  everybody  knows,  is  bankrupt ;  the  new  Spanish  loan 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  give  only  temporary  relief;  the  crisis 
ic  Italy  is  not  at  an  end  ;  the  famine  in  Russia  is  growing  worse 
and  worse  ;  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  America  is  as  bad  as  it 
can  be  ;  trade  in  Germany  is  greatly  depressed  and  seems  likely 
to  become  worse ;  the  lock-up  of  capital  is  very  great,  and  the 
■credit  of  some  important  banking  institutions  both  in  France  and 
Germaoy  has  been  severely  shaken.    Above  all,  owing  to  the 
bad  harvest  and  the  check  to  trade,  there  is  and  there  will  be 
less  money  for  investment  than  in  ordinary  years.    It  seems  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  there   must  be  a  decline  in  international 
securities.    Quite  possibly  there  may  be  no  crisis ;  for  the  Con- 
tinental banks  have  a  power  of  combination  which  our  own  banks 
have  not ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  any  artificial  measures 
can  keep  up  prices  that  are  obviously  too  high. 

There  was  a  sharp  recovery  in  the  money  market  on  Monday. 
Last  week  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  for  Three 
Months  Bank  Bills  was  little  better  than  i|  percent.;  but  on 
Monday  the  Treasury  Three  Months  Bills  were  placed  at  about 
if  per  cent.,  while  in  the  open  market  as  much  as  2f  per  cent,  was 
charged  for  Bank  Bills,  and  in  some  cases  i\  was  quoted,  although 
very  little  business  was  done  on  the  latter  terms.  On  Tuesday, 
however,  the  general  quotation  was  2{  per  cent.  The  rise  is 
mainly  due  to  a  strong  demand  for  gold  for  Germany.  There 
were  considerable  withdrawals  on  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tues- 
day, and  it  is  believed  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  altogethtr 
about  half  a  million  will  be  taken.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
Bank  of  Spain  may  take  gold  as  soon  as  the  new  loan  is  placed  ;  but 
the  German  demand  will  end  as  soon  as  the  year  closes,  and 
the  Spanish  demand  will  not  materially  affect  the  market. 
In  the  first  half  of  every  year  money  returns  from  the  provinces  to 
the  great  banking  centres  upon  the  Continent  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  therefore  the  Continental  money  markets  are  sure  to  be  easy 
for  some  months  to  come,  unless,  of  course,  apprehension  revives, 
or  there  is  a  renewal  of  political  uneasiness.    The  immediate 


future  of  the  market  really  depends  upon  the  American  demand 
for  gold.  From  the  beginning  of  September  up  to  the  present 
nearly  six  millions  sterling  in  gold  have  been  taken  from  Europe 
by  the  United  States,  and  nearly  two  millions  in  addition  have 
been  sent  direct  from  Australia  to  San  Francisco;  therefore 
nearly  eight  millions  altogether  have  gone.  If  the  demand  is  now 
nearly  satisfied,  the  European  money  markets  will  certainly  be 
easy  for  months  to  come,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  of  discount  will  be  lowered  next  month,  or  at  all  events 
in  February,  to  2  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  American 
demand  continues  there  is  sure  to  be  a  recovery  of  rates.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  notes  are  being  issued  by  the 
Treasury  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  sterling  every  month,  and 
that  about  half  a  million  sterling  in  gold  is  also  being  received 
by  the  Treasury,  therefore  the  additions  to  the  currency  are  very 
large ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  very  active 
speculation  and  a  considerable  improvement  in  trade. 

The  silver  market  remains  very  quiet,  the  price  being  43jf7.  per 
oz.  Were  it  not  for  a  demand  for  Japan,  there  would  probably 
be  a  decline,  for  the  hope  entertained  last  week  that  speculation 
was  reviving  has  died  out.  Everybody  seems  now  to  recognize 
that,  if  the  American  Treasury,  by  purchasing  4^  million  ounces 
every  month,  cannot  keep  up  the  price,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  other  influence  can  permanently  raise  the  market. 

Messrs.  de  Murrieta  &  Co.  have  at  last  concluded  the  negotia- 
tions for  transferring  their  financial  and  commercial  business  to 
the  South  American  Trust,  and  a  new  Assets  Realization  Com- 
pany is  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  house.  This  has  given  a  better  tone  to  all 
the  markets.  It  is  now  felt  that  practically  the  crisis  is  at  an 
end,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  this  country  is  concerned,  and  a 
general  recovery  is  looked  for.  Upon  the  Continent,  however, 
there  is  still  apprehension,  as  nobody  doubts  that  before  long 
Portugal  must  make  a  compromise  with  her  creditors,  and  the 
position  both  in  Spain  and  Italy  is  very  disquieting,  while  the 
progress  of  the  famine  in  Russia  is  only  too  likely  to  create  new 
difficulties. 

On  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  business  was  done  in  the  American  market  for  the  time  of  the 
year.  Speculation  had  been  held  in  check  by  the  fears  of  a  crisis 
on  the  Continent,  but  when  those  fears  passed  away  the  great 
operators  in  New  York  began  to  buy  largely,  and  at  length  they  were 
followed  by  European  speculators.  The  greatest  rise  has  been  in 
well-secured  bonds  and  sound  dividend-paying  shares ;  but  specu- 
lative shares  have  also  participated  in  the  movement.  On  Monday, 
however,  although  the  volume  of  business  was  very  large,  the 
New  York  market  somewhat  gave  way,  and  the  London  market 
was  decidedly  weaker  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday,  however, 
there  was  a  recovery.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  prices  will 
decline  somewhat  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  although 
every  one  expects  a  much  larger  rise  early  next  mouth.  In  the 
international  department  prices  have  also  been  well  maintained, 
but  the  impression  is  gaining  ground  that  the  artificial  means 
taken  to  put  up  quotations  cannot  succeed  much  longer,  and  that 
therefore  we  shall  probably  see  a  general  decline  as  soon  as  the 
new  year  begins.  In  home  securities  there  is  a  good  investment 
going  on,  and  the  market  is  firm,  and  generally  there  is  a  very  much 
better  feeling  than  at  any  time  previously  throughout  the  year. 


During  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday  prices  advanced,  but 
they  gave  way  on  Tuesday,  so  that  at  the  end  the  movements  do 
not  show  as  much  change  as  has  really  taken  place.  In  the 
Home  Railway  market  the  greatest  movement  is  in  Caledonian 
Undivided,  which  closed  on  Tuesday  evening  at  12  if,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  \.  London  and  North- 
western closed  on  Tuesday  at  174L  a  rise  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  \,  and  North-Eastern  closed  at  i6o|,  arise 
of  f-  ;  but  Great  Western  closed  at  1 58f ,  a  fall  of  \.  In  the  De- 
ferred 6tocks,  Brighton  A  closed  on  Tuesday  at  15 if,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  f,  and  South-Eastern  A 
closed  at  86,  a  fall  of  f ;  but  Caledonian  Deferred  closed  at  45,  a 
rise  of  f ,  and  North  British  Deferred  closed  at  69J,  a  rise  of  i. 
In  the  American  market  the  movements  have  been  almost  all 
upwards.  Atchison  shares  closed  on  Tuesday  at  45^,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  if;  Erie  closed  at  33§,  a 
rise  of  as  much  as  if;  Union  Pacific  closed  at  44  j,  a  rise  of  f. 
These  are  all,  it  will  be  recollected,  speculative  shares,  unsuited 
to  the  investor  proper.  Milwaukee  shares  will  probably  soon 
become  dividend-paying  again,  and  though  not  suited  to  the  in- 
vestor proper,  have  an  attraction,  no  doubt,  for  the  speculative 
investor.  They  closed  on  Tuesday  at  83^,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  if.  Coming  now  to  the  dividend-pay- 
ing shares,  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  on  Tuesday  at  84  k,  a 
rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  l£,  and  Pennsylvania 
shares  closed  at  58^,  a  rise  of  f,  but  Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at 
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1 28  f,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  J,  and  New- 
York  Central  shares  at  J2of,  a  fall  of  iL  The  downward  move- 
ment in  Lake  Shore  and  New  York  Central— Vanderbilt  stocks 
as  they  are  called — is  due  to  a  report  that  the  dividends  will  not  be 
so  good  as  had  been  expected.  Argentine  bonds  improved  some- 
what. The  Five  per  Cents  of  18S6  closed  on  Tuesday  at  61-62, 
a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  \  ;  and  the 
Funding  Loan  closed  at  54-5,  also  a  rise  of  i ;  but  Argentine 
railway  stocks  further  declined.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario 
Ordinary  closed  at  61-4,  a  fall  of  2;  but  Central  Argentine  closed 
at  42-5,  a  recovery  of  1.  In  the  foreign  market  the  changes  have 
been  few  and  unimportant.  French  Rentes  closed  on  Tuesday  at 
95i,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  5-;  and 
Hungarian  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  91  J,  a  rise  of  %. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 


ONE  curious  thing  struck  us,  with  respect  to  the  plot  of  Alone 
in  London,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  and  Miss  Harriet  Jay's 
melodrama,  revived  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  on  Monday,  and 
this  was  the  singular  resemblance  which  exists  between  its  plot 
and  that  of  Oliver  Twist,  which  Miss  Hawthorne  has  resuscitated 
at  the  New  Olympic.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  heroine,  like  Nancy, 
is  the  associate  of  thieves,  and,  like  Nancy,  is  accosted  by  a 
henevolent  old  gentleman,  who  seeks  to  convert  her.  She  in 
her  turn  tries  her  best  to  screen  from  harm  a  good  little  boy  of 
more  or  less  high  degree,  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the  world  and 
turned  street-arab.  The  diminutive  size  of  this  urchin  tempts  the 
Bill  Sikes  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  play  to  make  him  an  unwilling 
accomplice  in  a  burglary,  and  he  is  accordingly  "shoved"  through 
a  window  of  the  house  to  be  pillaged,  and  is  caught  by  its  inmates 
and  discovered  by  them  to  be  their  heir-apparent.  All  this  is 
precisely  what  happens  to  little  Oliver  Twist.  This  play  is  very 
well  acted.  Mr.  Henry  Neville  is  quite  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  as  the  good-hearted  miller,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon 
is  a  very  uncanny  representative  of  the  snaky  villain  Redcliil'e. 
Miss  Ella  Terriss  is  a  pathetic  and  gentle  street-urchin,  and  Miss 
Maud  Elmore,  an  actress  from  the  "  East  End,"  made  her  West- 
End  debut  as  Annie  Meadows,  Mr.  Buchanan's  Nancy.  She  is 
a  little  rugged,  but  she  has  power,  assisted  by  genuine  earnestness, 
and  made  a  deserved  success.  The  "  comic  element,"  as  it  is 
technically  called,  fell  into  the  competent  hands  of  Mr.  Wilfred  E. 
Shine  and  Miss  Julia  Warden. 

It  is  not  such  a  far  cry  from  Therese  Haquin  to  the  new  version 
of  Oliver  Tiuist  with  which  Miss  Hawthorne  hopes  to  attract 
holiday-makers  to  the  New  Olympic.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr. 
George  Collingham's  Oliver  Tzvist  is  just  the  sort  of  play  Ave 
should  have  expected  to  have  seen  at  the  Independent  Theatre  as 
a  companion  picture  to  Zola's  drama.  Here  you  have  all  the 
qualifications  needed  1o  make  a  success  with  the  advanced 
"  young  critics  " — a  startling  crime,  attended  by  any  amount  of 
hideous  realism.  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  and  Mr.  Bassett  Roe 
spare  themselves  no  pains  to  make  the  dark  deed  which  Dickens 
has  described  in  such  powerful  language  loathsomely  brutal. 
Not  a  detail  is  neglected,  and  the  murder  of  Nancy  as  repre- 
sented at  the  New  Olympic  is  most  disgusting.  The  animal  love 
of  the  woman  for  her  brutal  tormentor  is  depicted  in  a  manner 
which  should  charm  the  "  advanced,"  and  throw  the  shining 
lights  of  the  Playgoers  Club  into  ecstasies  of  admiring  delight. 
If  realism  in  dramatic  art  is  admirable,  the  laurel  wreath  for  fine 
acting  should  be  awarded  to  Miss  Hawthorne.  She  may  not  look 
the  ideal  Nancy,  but  she  certainly  does  not  omit  a  detail  which 
can  lend  realism  to  the  horrors  she  has  to  wade  through.  To  our 
mind  Miss  Hawthorne,  who  is  a  refined  and  clever  actress,  was 
quite  as  much  out  of  her  place  as  were  the  repulsive  and 
degrading  scenes  of  crime  and  misery  she  and  her  companions 
depicted  on  the  stage  of  any  respectable  theatre.  There  is  very 
little  of  Oliver  Twist  seen  in  this  laidly  play,  but  that  little 
was  charmingly  acted  by  Miss  Bertie  Willis.  Mr.  De  Solla 
kept  to  the  traditions  of  the  part  of  Fagin,  and  did  so  wisely,  for 
he  came  very  near  realizing  to  the  life  Dickens's  famous  creation. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Welch  sketched  the  amusing  part  of  the  "Artful 
Dodger"  successfully.  Mr.  F.  M.  Wood  was  natural  enough 
as  Noah  Claypole,  and  Miss  Lesley  Bell  a  good  Charlotte.  But 
these  people,  together  with  Mr.  Bumble,  have  but  little  to  do, 
in  a  piece  in  which  everything  is  made  subservient  to  Bill  Sikes 
and  his  wretched  mistress.  Mr.  Bassett  Roe's  "  make-up  "  as  Bill 
is  remarkably  good  ;  he  acted  the  part  with  a  forcible  brutality. 

At  the  Strand  Theatre  a  pretty  afternoon's  entertainment  is 
provided  for  young  people  this  season.    Hans  the  Boatman,  a 
musical  comedy  given  with  some  success  at  Terry's  Theatre  two  I 
years  ago,  was  revived  on  Monday.    The  plot  is  gracefully  worked 


out  on  very  conventional  lines ;  but  the  tale  it  tells  is  a  sympa- 
thetic one,  and  the  audience  applauded  rapturously  when  the 
light-hearted,  but  too  suspicious,  boatman  recovers  his  lost  sight 
and  his  wrongfully-  accused  wife  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Miss  Alice  Atherton  plays  Jeffie  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
its  "  points,"  and  is,  accordingly,  bright  and  amusing.  Her 
songs  were  of  course  received  with  much  and  deserved  applause. 
Mr.  Charles  Arnold  plays  the  part  of  the  boatman  quaintly 
enough,  but  he  certainly  dances  much  better  than  he  sings.  The 
Late  Lamented  still  occupies  the  evening's  bill  at  this  theatre. 

Joan  of  Arc  has  migrated  from  the  Gaiety  to  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre  to  make  way  for  Cinder-Ellen,  which  will  be  produced 
at  the  former  house  on  Christmas  Eve. 

A  new  and  brilliant  ballet  at  the  Alhambra,  entitled  Tempta- 
tion, struggled  hard  to  make  itself  intelligible  through  the  fog 
which  filled  the  spacious  theatre  on  Monday  night  in  a  most 
obnoxious  manner.  Notwithstanding  this  disagreeable  fact,  we 
were  able  to  distinguish  much  of  the  magnificent  scenery  and 
dresses,  and  to  discover  that  the  plot  is  of  Italian  origin,  cleverly 
adapted  to  ballet  purposes  by  Signor  Carlo  Coppi.  The  music, 
too,  by  Mr.  Jacobi,  is  merry  and  graceful.  To  Mr.  T.  E.  Ryan  is- 
due  the  exquisite  scenery.  The  costumes,  too,  are  in  excellent 
taste,  notably  those  in  the  so-called  "  Dance  of  the  Sun,"  in  which 
the  coryphees  are  draped  in  gauzes  the  shading  of  which  is  intended 
to  represent  the  graduated  rays  of  the  softest  sunset.  Two 
new  dancers  appear  in  this  ballet — Mile.  Elia  and  Mile.  Christino 
— both  admirable  exponents  of  the  old  Italian  method  of  dancing. 
Signor  Biancifiori,  too,  is  a  new  comer  and  a  very  clever  dancer — 
di  ramjo  Francese,  as  he  would  be  technically  called  in  Italy. 

If  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland  had  nothing  very  new  to  say  at  the 
Hay  market  Theatre  on  Monday  afternoon  on  the  well-threshed  - 
out  subject  of  thought-reading,  he  certainly  managed  to  make 
the  afternoon  pass  amusingly.  "  The  House  of  Shelter  "  benefited 
by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  kindness  to  the  amount  of  85/. ;  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Cumberland  had  a  very  large  and  appreciating  audience. 
There  is,  fortunately,  no  humbug  about  him,  and  he  poses  rather 
as  a  successful  conjurer  than  as  a  "  Seer." 

Mr.  C.  P.  Colnaghi  and  Mr.  Cotsford  Dick  gave  a  perfor- 
mance at  the  Opera  Comique  of  their  new  operetta,  A  Spring 
Legend,  on  Thursday  last.  The  humour  of  the  libretto  suggests 
that  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's,  and  is  gracefully  written.  The  music 
has  distinct  merits,  and  will  surely  be  heard  again. 

The  full  title  of  the  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane  is  Ilumpty 
Dumpty ;  or  the  Yellozo  Dwarf,  and  the  Fair  One  with  the  Golden 
Locks.  It  will  be  produced  on  Christmas  Eve,  and,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  "  pull  preliminary,"  wall  "  eclipse  anything  and  every- 
thing of  the  sort  ever  seen  on  any  stage  " — qui  vivra  verra 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Maddison  Morton, 
the  well-known  farce-writer.  He  was  born  in  181 1,  and 
was  the  son  of  "  Speed  the  Plough  "  Morton,  a  popular  dramatist 
of  the  last  century,  who  created  the  famous  character  of  Mrs. 
Grundy.  Mr.  Morton  was  the  author  of  many  brilliant  pieces, 
the  plots  of  which  were  mostly  taken  from  the  French  or  German, 
of  which  by  far  the  most  successful  was  Box  and  Cox,  adapted 
from  the  two  French  pieces,  La  Chambre  a  Deux  Lits  and  Lisette. 
Mr.  Morton's  latest  dramatic  work  was  Going  It,  which  he  wrote 
for  his  old  friend  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  and  produced  at  that  gentleman's 
theatre  in  1885  with  great  success.  For  some  years  past  this 
amiable  and  accomplished  old  gentleman  was  a  brother  of  the 
Charterhouse,  in  the  cloisters  of  which  historical  institution  he 
passed  away  quietly  on  Saturday  last,;;  much  beloved  and  much 
regretted. 


THE  WEATHER. 


WINTER  has  come  at  last !  When  we  last  went  to  pres.* 
the  appearances  went  to  show  that  fogs  were  likely  to 
come  on,  and  that  prognostication  has  been  fully  justified,  at 
least  since  Sunday  last.  The  period  has  been  all  but  absolutely 
rainless,  a  welcome  change  from  our  experiences  of  the  last  few 
months.  The  way  in  which  this  great  change  has  come  about  is 
ather  interesting  to  trace.  On  Wednesday,  December  16,  the 
last  depression  which  had  passed  over  these  islands  lay  over  Den- 
mark ;  but  during  that  day  the  barometer  rose  very  rapidly,  in 
fact  nearly  an  inch,  at  all  the  North  Sea  stations,  and  on  Thurs- 
day morning  an  elongated  band  of  barometrical  readings  above 
0'4  inches  stretched  from  the  Channel  Islands  all  the  way  to 
Bodo  in  Norway,  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  frost  began  then. 
On  Thursday  morning  the  thermometer  at  York  read  1 8°  lower 
than  it  had  done  on  the  previous  day,  and  at  several  other 
stations  the  fall  exceeded  ten  degrees.  Friday  saw  little  change, 
but  by  Saturday  morning  a  definite  anticyclone,  with  readings 
at  its  centre  above  307  inches,  covered  the  whole  of  Nortli 
Germany,  and  its  influence  extended  over  us,  no  rain  having 
been   reported   on   Friday,   except   a  very  little  in  Ireland 
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and  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland.  The  frost  had  set  in,  as  just 
mentioned,  on  the  Thursday  night ;  but  fogs  did  not  begin  till 
Monday  the  21st — since  that  day  we  have  bad  a  plentiful  dose  of 
them.  The  highest  barometrical  readings  as  yet  reported  in  these 
islands  has  been  3071  in.,  observed  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. On  the  Continent  30  8  in.  has  not  been  touched, 
though  Cuxhaven  reported  3079  in.  at  6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Weather 
abroad  has  been  more  severe  than  with  us,  the  thermometer  at 
Munich  recording  30  F.  on  Sunday  night,  while  the  maximum 
for  the  same  day  was  only  190  F.  On  Monday  the  minimum  was 
again  30;  but  the  highest  temperature  was  only  140  F.,  or 
eighteen  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  In  this  country  the 
frost  has  been  sharp  for  the  last  day  or  two,  readings  below  20° 
being  recorded  on  Tuesday  at  8  a.m.  at  Loughborough,  York, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  The  lowest  was  at  the  first- 
named  station,  and  was  only  12°  The  frost  bids  fair  to  last  for 
a  few  days  at  least,  and  the  prospects  for  hunting  are  poor  in- 
deed, as  from  the  immense  amount  of  water  over  the  country 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  fields  drying  within  any  reasonable 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  skaters  are  rejoicing  in  uninterrupted 
sheets  of  inundation  ice  on  which  as  yet  not  a  speck  of  snow  has 
fallen. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD  CANNING.* 

THAT  if  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  marked  by  some  grievous 
blunders  it  was  also  fruitful  of  noble  names  and  heroic 
deeds,  is  what  no  unprejudiced  person  would  now  deny.  The 
most  virulent  opponent  of  the  East  India  Company  must  allow 
that  its  servants,  for  the  most  part,  quitted  themselves  like  men. 
Civilians  and  military  officers  kept  a  firm  grip  of  posts  which 
seemed  untenable.  Shut  up  and  beleaguered,  they  converted 
frail  palisades  and  thin  walls  of  brick  and  mortar  into  im- 
pregnable fortresses.  In  the  open  they  were  victorious  against 
enormous  odds.  They  did,  verily,  turn  to  flight  the  armies  of 
aliens.  Amidst  the  figures  which  crowd  what  is  now  an 
historical  canvas  that  of  Lord  Canning  stands  out  in  relief.  He 
was  not,  like  two  eminent  men  amongst  his  predecessors,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief as  well  as  Governor-General.  He  could  not 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  army  at  a  critical 
moment,  like  Lord  Hardinge ;  and  he  did  not  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,  like  Lord  Dalhousie.  But  not  the  less 
is  he  a  grand,  if  not  the  principal  figure  in  the  drama  of  1857. 
To  Sir  Henry  Cunningham  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  clear- 
ing up  misapprehensions,  of  refuting  unfair  strictures,  and  of 
setting  in  its  true  light  the  character  of  an  English  statesman 
who  in  the  depths  of  disaster  never  bated  a  jot  of  hope,  and  in 
the  hour  of  triumph  never  yielded  to  clamour.  Within  the 
rather  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  him  by  the  unalterable  laws 
of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Sir  Henry  Cunningham  lias  admirably 
executed  his  task.  The  style,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  worthy 
of  the  subject ;  easy,  pungent,  clear,  and  precise.  In  200  pages 
it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  find  an  ill-constructed  sen- 
tence or  a  false  view  of  men  and  events ;  and  here  and  there 
we  have  a  solemn  warning  against  making  rash  experiments  in 
Indian  administration  under  the  cloak  of  philanthropy  which  men 
of  all  political  parties  would  do  well  to  recollect.  And  then  full 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Canning,  without 
disparagement  to  the  splendid  performances  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
Sir  John  Kaye  had  already  given  us  a  lively  sketch  of  Lord 
Canning — his  trials,  his  brave  heart,  his  unflinching  courage,  his 
serene  temper,  his  forbearance  under  grave  provocation ;  with 
which  sketch  little  fault  can  be  found.  But,  besides  discovering 
some  two  or  three  causes  of  the  Mutiny  never  discerned  by 
Lawrence  and  others  on  the  spot,  Kaye  gravely  represents  Lord 
Dalhousie  as  a  hard,  strict  logician,  and  a  "  man  of  no  imagina- 
tion "  ;  incapable  of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes,  and  of  conceiv- 
ing any  other  growth  of  "  ancestral  pride  and  national  honour" 
than  what  is  felt  by  Kamsays  and  Campbells.  Few  more  absurd 
comments  have  ever  been  made  by  a  practised  writer  and  an  ex- 
artillery  officer. 

Sir  Henry  Cunningham  has  judiciously  compressed  into  one 
pregnant  chapter  a  description  of  the  India  which  Lord  Canning 
found  on  his  arrival.  This  may  have  involved  the  omission  of 
some  biographical  and  personal  details.  The  author  admits  that 
the  far-reaching  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie  had  in  it  some  elements 
of  danger  arising  out  of  its  very  breadth  and  strength.  But  he 
does  not  forget  that  the  annexation  of  Oudh  had  the  deliberate 
assent  of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  he  does  not  care  to  find 
excuses  for  the  devilry  of  the  Nana  and  palliations  for  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Rani  of  jhansi.  This  chapter,  and  others  describing 
the  rise,  rapid  progress,  and  extinction  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  will 
compare  favourably  with  some  more  pretentious  narratives  of  the 
bewildering  events  which  hurry  the  reader  from  Barrackpore  to 
the  Punjab,  and  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  frontiers  of 
Eastern  Bengal. 


«  K«Iers  of  India— Earl  Canning.  By  Sir  H.  S.  Cunningham,  K.C.I.E. 
Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1891. 


Lord  Canning  and  his  advisers  may  not  at  the  first  have 
realized  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  military  uprising  and  the 
inevitable  civil  disturbances  with  which  they  were  confronted. 
Very  few  men  did,  with  even  far  greater  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  character.  Grey-haired  colonels  who  had  served  against 
Goorkhas  and  Mahrattas,  and  who  remembered  how  Sepoys  could 
fight  at  Maharajpore  and  Sobraon,  were  firm  believers  in  the  loyalty 
and  fidelity  of  Purbeahs  on  the  very  eve  of  a  massacre.  Some  com- 
panies of  Sepoys  fought  for  their  officers  in  the  morning  and  fired 
on  them  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  sometimes  a  pure  toss-up 
whether  a  station  could  be  held  or  lost,  and  a  treasury  saved  or 
looted.  Sir  Henry  Cunningham  points  out  that  several  of  the 
incidents  of  the  time,  such  as  the  circulation  of  absurd  rumours 
and  incendiarism,  indicated  restlessness  and  grievances  much 
more  than  an  organized  plot  like  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  alleged  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  and  interests  of  superior  landlords  in 
more  than  one  province,  it  could  not  be  the  policy  or  the  duty  of 
the  British  Government  to  stand  by  calmly  while  millions  of 
tenant  proprietors  were  wiped  out  by  the  fraud,  or  crushed  by 
the  violence,  of  high-handed  Talukdars  and  their  agents.  And 
yet  it  may  be  conceded  that  one  or  two  mistakes  in  minor  points 
did  really  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Governor-General.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  Lord  Canning's  Assailants," 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  author's  tact  and  right  feeling  that  he 
treats  this  inflammable  topic  with  judicial  fairness,  without 
reviving  bitter  controversies,  without  applying  ugly  names  to  any 
individuals  or  sections  of  the  community,  and  without  exalting 
discredited  officials  into  imaginary  heroes  of  romance.  But  he 
could  not  pass  over  the  fact  that  beside  the  tension  caused  by 
lost  provinces,  plundered  treasuries,  and  massacres  of  women  and 
children,  Lord  Canning  had  to  defend  his  policy  against  the 
attacks  of  the  non-official  community  of  Calcutta  and  the  un- 
generous treatment  of  opponents  at  home.  It  is  painful  to  recol- 
lect that  a  petition  was  actually  drawn  out  and  signed  for  the 
recall  of  the  Governor-General,  although  its  main  points  were 
easily  disposed  of  by  a  few  marginal  notes  from  Lord  Canning's 
own  hand.  On  some  other  questions  there  is  still  room  for  a 
difference  of  opinion.  It  was,  for  instance,  a  mistake  to  put 
English  and  native  journalists  on  the  same  footing  when  an  Act 
was  summarily  passed  for  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press.  Again,  it  was  unlucky  that  the  ardour  of  the  Calcutta 
Volunteers  should  have  been  snubbed  by  the  letters  of  a  secre- 
tary. But  such  incidents  had  no  real  effect  on  the  main  issues  of 
the  contest.  To  decide  these  Lord  Canning  called  up  English 
regiments  from  Burma,  Madras,  and  Ceylon,  and  arrested  troops 
on  their  way  to  China  under  Lord  Elgin.  A  Naval  Brigade  was 
organized  under  Sir  William  Peel.  Martial  law  was  not  pro- 
claimed, and  was  not  needed,  in  Central  and  Lower  Bengal. 
Civil  functionaries  were  vested  with  absolute  powers  if  life  and 
death,  and  a  strict  and  constant  supervision  was  both  exercised 
and  felt  when  districts  had  been  recovered.  Magistrates  and 
judges  were  directed  to  deal  only  with  mutineers  who  persisted 
in  defying  authority,  were  charged  with  specific  acts  of  rebellion, 
had  murdered  their  officers,  outraged  women,  or  could  be  fairly 
proved  to  have  committed  very  violent  and  ruthless  acts.  It 
was  for  this  humane,  just,  and  necessary  policy  that  the  nick- 
name of  "  Clemency  "  was  given  to  Lord  Canning.  In  truth,  it  is 
one  of  his  titles  to  admiration  and  respect.  Posterity  will  doubt- 
less regard  what  was  intended  for  withering  satire  with  the  con- 
temptuous feelings  with  which  we  read  the  epithets,  usually 
commencing  with  the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  now  applied 
to  Mr.  Balfour. 

In  the  same  judicial  spirit  the  author  deals  with  the  Proclama- 
tion to  the  Talukdars  of  Oudh,  and  with  the  indiscreet  utterances 
of  Lord  Lllenborough  on  the  subject — an  indiscretion  as  remark- 
able as  his  famous  carmagnole  about  the  gates  of  Somnat.  The 
proclamation,  however  apparently  sweeping  in  terms,  was,  in 
reality  and  in  spirit,  lenient  and  comprehensive.  It  held  out  to 
every  landholder  who  had  taken  up  arms  the  prospect  of  the 
recovery  of  his  rights  by  a  timely  submission.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  manifesto  never  produced  any  one  of  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences appiehended  by  Lord  Ellenb'orough,  or  the  "  desperate 
and  prolonged  resistance "  which  had  been  thought  possible  by 
such  a  friend  to  native  potentates  as  Sir  James  Outram.  The 
Talukdars,  with  Man  Sing  at  their  head,  speedily  tendered  their 
submission  and  were  reinstated  in  their  possessions;  and  when 
these  magnates  bad  once  surrendered,  all  opposition  in  Oudh  sank 
down  with  the  rapidity  of  the  armed  warriors  on  Benledi  at  the 
bidding  of  Roderick  Dhu. 

Calm  and  unmoved  had  been  Lord  Canning's  attitude  in  the 
highest  crisis  of  the  Mutiny.  In  reconstruction  and  pacification 
he  was  equally  resolute  and  calm.  Authority  had  to  be  restored; 
an  empty  treasury  had  to  be  replenished  by  new  and  unfamiliar 
taxation  ;  there  were  fierce  passions  to  be  repressed  and  a  pardon- 
able irritation  to  be  soothed.  The  independent  and  unofficial 
members  of  the  community  had  some  excuse  for  the  indulgence 
of  race  antipathy,  and  even  some  civilians  and  military  officers 
were  ready  to  give  way  to  a  wish  that  all  mutineers  had  but 
one  head,  and  that  they  could  "  hang  the  haill  mob  at  the  tail 
of  ae  tow."  It  is,  we  repeat,  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
character  of  Lord  Canning  that  he  was  just  as  generous,  far- 
sighted,  and  forbearing  when  the  mutineers  lost  heart,  as  he 
had  been  unmovedwhen  Delhi  had  not  been  captured,  Lucknowwas 
not  relieved,  and  Cawnpore  was  still  unrevenged.  The  work  of 
reconstruction  was  to  some  degree  facilitated  by  the  transfer  of  the 
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supreme  authority  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown.  The  Proclama- 
tion announcing  this  change  in  language  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
guaranteeing  religious  toleration,  equality  and  impartiality  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  ottering  pardon  to  all  but  the 
leaders  of  revolt,  was  extolled  at  the  time ;  and  it  has  been  since 
often  quoted  by  those  w  ho  would  admit  natives  to  more  impor- 
tant offices,  as  well  as  by  others  who  deem  it  essential  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  Rule.  But  nowhere  can  be  found 
in  that  splendid  declaration  of  rights  and  responsibilities  any 
pledge  lending  colour  to  the  impudent  pretensions  lately  put 
forth  by  the  motley  assembly  of  clerks  and  Baboos,  calling  them- 
selves the  representatives  and  exponents  of  the  national  mind. 

In  order  to  restore  the  credit  of  Government,  Mr.  James 
"Wilson,  an  experienced  financier,  was  sent  out  to  India  at  Lord 
CanniDg's  request ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  appli- 
cability of  an  Income-tax  or  a  Licensing-tax  to  the  monied, 
trading,  and  agricultural  classes  of  India,  Wilson  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  system  of  annual  estimates  and  a  forecast  of  means 
and  ends.  It  has  served  as  a  model  for  all  succeeding  Chancellors 
of  the  Indian  Exchequer,  and  has  led  to  Provincial  Budgets  and 
the  decentralization  of  finance. 

"When  peace  was  restored  Lord  Canning  made  a  tour  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  and  at  various  Durbars  explained  his  policy  to 
the  princes  and  chiefs.  At  all  times  a  Durbar  in  the  cold  season 
is  an  imposing  sight.  It  had  a  remarkable  significance  and  effect 
when  held  in  any  one  of  the  old  capitals  of  India,  recently  in  the 
possession  of  mutineers  in  the  license  of  revolt,  and  rapine,  or  of  a 
small  band  of  Englishmen  fighting  against  tremendous  odds.  The 
principal  figure,  in  the  appropriate  language  of  the  memoir,  was 
the  Viceroy,  whose  "  fine  presence,  marble  brow,  well-chiselled 
features,  and  dignified  mien  rendered  him  to  the  public  eve  a  fit 
representative  of  British  rule." 

We  could  wish  that  his  limits  had  allowed  the  author  more 
space  for  other  measures  of  reconstruction,  as  well  as  for  a  notice 
of  Lord  Canning's  State  papers.  He  directed  the  attention  of 
capitalists  to  neglected  opportunities  and  waste  lands,  and  the 
cultivation  of  tea.  He  cut  down  expenditure  as  far  as  was 
politic  and  prudent.  He  altered  for  the  better  the  structure  and 
composition  of  the  Legislative  Councils.  The  abolition  of  the 
Indian  navy  is  a  matter  on  which  there  may  be  two  opinions. 
His  selection  of  civil  and  military  officers  for  rewards  and  honours 
was  generally  approved.  His  Minute  on  the  privilege  of  adoption, 
guaranteeing  it  to  native  princes  on  condition  of  loyalty  and  good 
behaviour,  is  remarkable  for  elevation  of  thought  and  dignity  of 
language,  and  marks  in  some  respects  a  new  departure.  But 
not  the  less  is  it  a  distinct  assertion  of  England's  claim  to  he,  in 
India,  the  sole  Paramount  Power.  In  this  aspect  it  is  the 
identical  policy  which  was  sketched  by  Warren  Hastings,  was 
adopted  by  "Wellesley,  and  for  eight  years  was  boldly  asserted 
by  Dalhousie. 

A  few  appropriate  sentences  record  the  valuable  aid  given  by 
Lady  Canning  to  her  husband.  Other  rulers,  for  health  or 
domestic  reasons,  have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  wives  behind 
them.  The  amenities  and  charities  of  Lady  William  Bentinck 
were  still  remembered  in  Calcutta  society  fifty  years  ago.  Lord 
Auckland's  two  sisters  contrived  to  keep  up  some  of  the  credit 
of  an  unfortunate  Governor-General  in  all  the  disaster  and  discredit 
of  the  first  Afghan  war.  But,  for  womanly  sympathy  with 
suffering,  for  combined  grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  for  the 
exercise  of  an  indefinable  charm  over  ail  sections  of  society, 
no  one  has  ever  surpassed  the  daughter  of  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay.  In  an  early  chapter  Lord  Canning's  descent  and 
Eton  experiences  are  well  told.  By  a  slight  error  his  death 
is  said  to  have  happened  in  January.  It  occurred  in  June 
1862,  when  he  had  not  been  three  months  in  England.  It 
is  sad  to  think  that  he  left  no  descendants.  Dalhousie  and 
Elgin,  his  contemporaries  at  Oxford,  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Harris,  his  attached  friends  in  life,  are  dead ;  and  so  are  many 
of  the  soldiers  and  administrators  who  did  splendid  service 
under  him — Colin  Campbell,  Outram,  Havelock,  Robert  Napier, 
Hugh  Pose,  the  Lawrences,  Robert  Montgomery,  Bartle  Erere, 
Henry  Durand,  George  Edmondstone,  and  William  Grey.  The 
few  survivors  of  an  iron  time  should  rejoice  at  the  production 
of  a  memoir  which,  without  fanning  the  embers  of  strife,  enables 
a  younger  generation  to  comprehend  real  nobility  of  character, 
self-possession  and  self-restraint,  magnanimity  to  opponents 
English  and  Asiatic,  refusal  to  recriminate  when  a  reply  would 
have  crushed  an  assailant,  and  determination  that  justice 
should  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and  that  retribution  should  be  no 
pretext  for  a  sanguinary  revenge.  Perhaps  visitors  to  the  great 
Abbey  where  the  friendships  and  enmities  of  twenty  generations 
are  buried,  will  endorse  a  slight  variation  of  the  closing  sentence 
of  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Pitt,  and  pronounce  that  amongst  the 
eminent  men  who  lie  near  Lord  Canning,  if  some  have  left  a 
more  splendid,  not  one  has  left  a  more  stainless,  name. 


HOW  NOT  TO  TRANSLATE  SAPPHO.* 

rr*  HE  undergraduates  of  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 

D.C.,  U.S.A.,  would  appear  to  possessthe  most  indulgent  alma  1 
mater  that  we  ever  heard  of.  Mr.  James  S.  Easby-Smith,  during  his 
year  as  a  senior  at  the  breast  of  Georgetown,  had  a  "  desire  to  learn 

*  The  Sntifjs  of  Sappho.  By  James  S.  Easby-Smith.  Washington,  D.C.  : 
Stormonl  &  Jackson.  1891. 


all  that  is  to  be  known  about  the  life  and  writings  of  Sappho."  He 
"  filled  up  many  of  those  hours  which  a  student  can  always  steal 
from  his  severer  studies"  by  translating  that  Lesbian.  He 
"showed  them  to  the  professors,"  and  the  professors  jumped  for 
joy,  and  said,  like  Bunyan's  more  kindly  friends,  "  James,  print 
it."  They  also  said,  which  the  friends  of  Bunyan  are  not  recorded 
to  have  said,  that  they  would  publish  it  themselves,  and  they 
published  it.  It  is  a  pretty  little  book  ;  and,  as  it  has  the  Greek 
text,  it  is  a  desirable  one ;  but  the  desirableness  is  the  work  of 
Sappho,  not  of  Mr.  Easby-Smith.  Of  his  introduction  not  much 
need  be  said.  It.  is  inoffensive,  but  (as,  by  the  way,  is  the  text) 
carelessly  printed.  "  Hephaesfow"  occurs  twice,  "  Athanaeus 
once.  And  there  is  a  rather  dangerous  sentence,  which,  however, 
maybe  careless  only,  about  Anacreon.  But  with  his  translation 
we  have  a  mighty  crow  to  pluck,  and  plucked  it  shall  be. 

That  Sappho  is  excessively  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
translate  everybody  will  agree,  and  everybody  should  agree  that, 
though  this  is  a  good  reason  for  not  trying  to  do  it,  it  is  a  bad 
reason  for  doing  it  badly.  All  the  common  difficulties,  and  some 
uncommon  ones,  are  united  in  her  case.  To  the  magnificent 
musical  qualities  of  the  language,  its  extreme  compression  and 
pregnancy,  has  to  be  added  the  fact  that  in  every  case  but  one 
the  poems  are  mere  fragments  and  snatches.  The  common 
temptation  to  amplify  and  bolster  out  is,  therefore,  stronger  than 
ever,  and  ought  to  be  more  steadily  than  ever  resisted.  Ms. 
Easby-Smith  has  not  resisted  it;  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  it  at 
once  ;  he  has  embraced  it  greedily,  and  followed  it  to  do  all 
wickedness.  There  are  no  two  more  splendid  examples  of  those 
poetical  commonplaces  which,  as  all  true  critics  know,  best  show 
the  poet,  than  the  two  fragments  about  the  moon.  We  will  give 
them  both,  with  a  literal  prose  translation  of  our  own,  and  with. 
Mr.  Easby-Smith's  verse  translation : — 


"\(TTepes  ptv  afx(f>i  KaKav  at\dvav 
a^r  aTTOKpvnToitTi  <pdevvov  ft'eW, 
oiiTTOTa  7r\rjdoicra  pdXierra  Xdfiwrj 

■ydv  [mti  ndcrap] 
,        .        .    apyvpla    .  . 

The  stars  about  the  fair  moon  hide  again  their  bright  forms  when  tlit 
silver  one  at  her  fullest  -waxing  shines  on  all  the  earth. 


Brilliant  shine  the  stars  at  night, 
Round  about  the  pale  young  crescent, 

But  they  glow  not  half  so  bright 
When  the  full-orbed  moon  senescent 

Floods  all  earth  with  silvery  light. 


vm. 

Ae'SuKe  fieu  a  crehdvva 
leal  TlAtjiabes,  fittrai  df 
vvKTts,  ndpa  6'  i'pXiT'  <upa, 
i'yo>  St  fidva  KarevSai. 

The  moon  has  set  and  the  Pleiades,  and  the  nights  are  at  midst,  and  the- 
hour  is  come,  and  I  sleep  alone. 

The  moon  has  set 

In  a  bank  of  jet, 
That  fringes  the  western  sky, 

The  pleiads  seven 

Have  sunk  from  heaven, 
And  the  midnight  hurries  by  ; 

My  hopes  are  flown, 

And  alas  !  alone 
On  my  weary  couch  I  lie. 

Now,  if  we  had  been  the  Faculty  of  Georgetown  we  had  sooner 
administered  such  meed  as  erst  our  Milton  earned  at  College  to 
Mr.  Easby-Smith  than  accepted  by  publication  these  outrage* 
on  the  pure  and  sweet-smelling  wearer  of  the  simplest  and 
least  tawdry  violets  in  all  poetry.  The  first  crime  is,  indeed, 
the  lesser.  <"\p-  by  a  very  obliging  interpreter  may  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  some  precedent  greater  brightness  of  the  stars 
over  the  moon.  But  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  surplusage 
of  Mr.  Easby-Smith's  first  two  lines;  his  third  is  a  miserable 
litotes  for  Sappho's  directness  in  the  second,  and  "  senescent  "  is 
simply  abominable.  Not  only  is  it  not  in  the  Greek,  not  only 
is  it  the  wrong  sort  of  word  altogether,  but  it  is  not  true. 
For  the  moment  of  "  full-orbedness "  is  no  more  senescence, 
except  by  an  extravagant  anticipation,  than  a  man  is  senescent 
at  thirty-five.  However,  this  is,  to  borrow  Mr  Easby-Smith's 
phrase,  but  a  "pale young  crescent  "  compared  with  the  senescent 
and  full-orbed  wickedness  of  the  second  extract.  Here  the 
Greek  is  the  perfect,  the  unapproached,  the  unapproachable 
embodiment  of  love-sorrow.  Every  word  is  the  right  word,  every 
word  tells.  There  is  not  a  word  too  much,  there  is  not  a  word 
too  little.  Neither  Dante  nor  Shakspeare  has  beaten  it.  Now 
Mr.  Easby-Smit  h  has  chosen  a  metre  which  is  itself  unsuitable,  being 
fluent  if  not  rollicking  ;  and  he  has  filled  it  up  with  putid  verbiage. 
Where  in  Sappho  are  the  "  banks  of  jet  "  and  the  "  fringes  "  and 
the  "  western  sky,"  and  all  the  other  trumperies  ?  Who  on  this 
occasion  cares  about  the  number  of  the  Pleiades,  or  wants  to  be 
told  that  when  you  see  them  they  are  in  heaven  ?    Who,  above 
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all,  wants  the  wretched  expletives  of  "my  hopes  are  flown,"  aud 
"  alas ! "  and  "  the  weary  couch,"  to  dull  and  deaden  the  one 
supreme  and  sufficient  line 

eyai  Se  jxova  KarevScu  ? 

It  is  unnecessary,  after  these  examples  in  less  important  matter, 
to  dwell  much  on  our  translator's  attempts  at  Els  'Epcafxivav,  and 
the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite.  Besides,  we  should  break  all  critical 
measure  in  discussing  Mr.  Easby-Smith's  well-intentioned  out- 
rages on  these.  One  instance,  and  not  the  worst,  may  suffice.  "What 
are  we  to  do  with  a  man  who  thinks  he  can  render 

tv  8',  to  puKaipa, 
fj.ei8iao~aa'  dOavc'iTO)  npoo-uiTToy 
by  breaking  it  up  into  parts  and  crumbling  them  about  two  such 
lines  as 

Bearirig  thee,  immortal  one.  they  swiftly  came, 
And  thou  smiling  stood'st  before  me  ? 

As  if  the  mere  conjunction  of  the  words  "  smiling  with  immortal 
face  "  did  not  bring  the  contrast  between  the  goddess  and  her 
worshipper  forward  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten ! 

However,  the  meads  must  be  uncommonly  thirsty  if  they  have 
not  drunk  enough  of  Mr.  Easby-Smith.  He  seems  to  have  some 
love  for  the  classics.  Let  him  take  his  Sappho  once  more,  open 
his  Catullus,  and  see  if  he  cannot  by  comparison  attain  to  some 
faint  idea  (which,  saving  the  reverence  of  the  Faculty  of  George- 
town University,  he  certainly  has  not  yet)  of  the  way  in  which 
she  should  be  translated.  At  present  he  has  only  given  a  carelul 
and  laborious  exposition  of  how  she  should  not.  If  he  wants  to 
write  minor  bardry  of  his  own,  nobody  will  object  to  his  indulging 
to  a  reasonable  extent  in  "  banks  of  jet  "  and  "  spreading  with 
their  rosy  pinions "  and  all  the  other  clicMs  of  the  business. 
But  the  scandal-mongers  of  the  Greek  decadence  themselves 
outraged  Sappho  less  than  he  when  he  puts  this  tawdry  and  reach- 
me-down  finery  on  her  perfect  beauty. 


NOVELS.* 

SUCH  distinction  as  appertains  to  being  the  first  book  re- 
gistered in  America  under  the  new  copyright  law  belongs  to 
The  Faith  Doctor,  by  Mr.  Edward  Eggleston.  It  is  also  the 
first  volume  of  a  series  projected  by  Messrs.  Cassell  to  be  called 
the  "  International,"  for  which  well-known  authors  of  divers 
nationalities  have  promised  to  write,  and  which  has  physical 
claims  on  approval  by  novel-readers.  The  books,  of  which  we 
have  received  three,  are  light,  neat,  and  compact,  they  contain 
in  one  handy  volume  the  usual  amount  of  matter  spread  into 
three,  the  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  margins  sufficiently 
broad,  and  the  covers  are  the  same  on  both  sides,  a  small  matter 
of  bookbinding  conscientiousness  the  neglect  of  which  has  often 
grieved  the  soul  of  book-lovers.  If  only,  now,  the  reading  matter 
within  keep  up  to  the  mark.  The  Faith  Doctor  leads  off'  satis- 
factorily, if  not  perhaps  brilliantly.  Mr.  Eggleston's  humorous 
satirical  way  of  writing  covers  a  genuine  feeling  for  nobleness  of 
character.  The  early  portion  of  the  volume  describing  the  pain- 
ful climb  of  Mr.  Charley  Millard  into  social  position  is  amusing 
and  affords  pleasant  glimpses  into  some  phases  of  New  York 
society,  where  the  motives  are  so  much  like  those  elsewhere  and 
the  manners  are  so  queerly  different.  When  Phillida  Callender 
the  Faith-doctor  comes  on  the  scene  the  atmosphere  changes. 
Phillida  is  so  utterly  sincere  in  her  goodness,  so  sensible  even  in 
her  mistakes,  that  it  is  easy  to  believe  in  her  influence  on 
Charley  and  the  change  she  works  in  that  being,  whose  aim  in 
life  had  hitherto  been  to  get  himself  invited  to  good 
houses  and  do  toady  to  fashionable  women.  The  author, 
besides  telling  a  good  story,  has  set  himself  in  The 
Faith  Doctor  the  task  of  showing  up  what  he  calls  "aerial 
therapeutics,"  and  the  class  of  quacks  who  go  in  for  mind-cure, 
faith-cure,  Christian  science,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Miss  Bowyer  is 
an  excellently  amusing  specimen  of  the  type.  Phillida  gets  for  a 
time  innocently  entangled  among  them,  but  escapes  with  the 
penalty  of  an  attack  of  diphtheria  and  some  pangs  of  misconstrued 
love.    It  is  oddly  suggestive  to  find  Mr.  Eggleston  warning  his 

*  The  Fuith  Doctor.  By  Edward  Eggleston.  London,  Paris,  and 
Melbourne  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  London,  Paris, 
and  Melbourne:  Cassell  &  Co.  1891. 

Dr.  lJumdny's  Wife.  A  Romance.  By  Maurus  Jdkai.  Translated  by 
F.  Steinitz.    London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Gambler's  Stcret.  By  Percy  Fendall.  2  vols.  London  :  Hurst  & 
Blackett.  1892. 

The  New  Hector.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  2  vols.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co  1891. 

Inconsequent  twites  :  a  Village  Ohio  nicle.  By  J.  H.  Pearce.  London  :  W. 
Heinemanu.  1891. 

In  the  "  Stranger  people's"  Country.  A  Novel.  By  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.    London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1891. 

Where  Town  and  Country  Meet.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Baldwin.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1891 

Jonqudle;  or,  the  Swiss  Smuggler.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
T.  Combe  by  Beatrix  L.  Tollemache.    Loudon  :  Percival  &  Co.  1891. 

Barracks,  Bivouacs,  and  Battles.  By  Archibald  Forbes,  LL.D.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Prince's  Whim.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid.  London  :  Innes  & 
Co.  1891. 


readers  in  his  preface  to  accent  the  name  Phillida  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  pronounce  the  second  short.  And  one  wonders 
what  sort  of  garb  is  a  "  shad-bellied  drab,"  into  which  if  Mr. 
Millard  had  been  put,  he  "  would  still  have  retained  traces  of 
dudishness." 

The  two  volumes  which  follow  The  Faith  Doctor  in  the 
series  mentioned  above  are  widely  different  from  it.  The 
Story  of  Francis  Cludde  takes  us  away  from  the  society  of 
mind-doctors  and  faith-healers  in  the  Newr  York  of  to-day  to  the 
times  of  Tudor  England  before  New  York  began  to  be.  Francis 
Cludde  had  his  early  days  of  sturm  una*  drany  during  the  five 
years  of  Mary's  reign,  troubled  years  which  went  before  the  great 
Elizabeth's  spacious  days.  The  Cluddes  were  a  great  family, 
nearly  as  old  as  the  earth  itself,  with  which  they  considered  their 
name  gave  them  a  sort  of  physical  connexion.  Francis,  however, 
quarrelled  with  his  family,  and  went  forth  to  found  another  for 
himself.  Very  early  in  this  process  he  falls  in  with  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk,  not  Henry's  sister,  not  the  White  Queen  of  France, 
not  the  Princess  whose  pranks  are  amusing  London  audiences 
just  now;  but  Katherine,  the  brilliant  second  wife  of  Charles 
Brandon.  She  is  flying  with  her  second  husband  from  religious 
persecution,  and  Francis  Cludde  joins  them,  doing  doughty  deeds 
of  valour  with  the  rashness  and  luck  peculiar  to  young  heroes  of 
his  type,  and  having  a  highly  exciting  time.  He  tells  his  own 
story,  and  tells  it  so  that  no  one  taking  it  in  hand  will  willingly 
lay  it  down  before  the  last  page. 

A  marked  and  by  no  means  pleasant  contrast  to  its  American 
and  English  forerunners  in  the  same  series  is  Dr.  Dumdny's  Wife, 
by  the  Hungarian  writer,  Maurus  Jokai.  Compared  with  Mr. 
Eggleston's  playful  satire  and  the  wholesome  energy  of  The  Story 
of  Francis  Cludde,  this  is  bludgeon  work  indeed.  The  construc- 
tion is  clumsy  beyond  acceptance.  A  prelude  of  more  than  sixty 
pages,  containing  a  ghastly  and  exaggerated  description  of  a  rail- 
way accident  on  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  introduces  various  persons 
immediately  afterwards  killed,  and  an  extraordinary  deaf  and 
dumb  boy,  aged  five,  who  has  been  dumb  since  he  was  three,  but 
immediately  responds  when  spoken  to  in  Hungarian.  The  indi- 
vidual who  describes  the  accident,  in  order  apparently  to  use  up 
some  old  newspaper  paragraphs,  jumps  out  of  the  carriage  with, 
the  boy  who  recovers  his  speech  through  the  shock.  To  reward 
this  act  of  gallantry,  the  boy's  father,  Dr.  Dumany,  sits  up  with 
him  all  night  to  tell  him  his  own  history,  which,  with  the  other 
histories  involved,  parenthetical  family  narratives  and  long  con- 
versations, would  handsomely  fill  two  volumes  of  an  ordinary 
novel.  Scheherezade  and  the  Ancient  Mariner  were  not  in  it  with 
Dr.  Dumany.  It  is  true  the  newspaper  correspondent  was  sus- 
tained. "  Tea  with  mandarin  liqueur  at  once,  at  twelve  o'clock 
punch  and  fruits,  at  two  in  the  morning  coffee  a  la  Turque,  and 
at  five  o'clock  a  cold  woodcock  and  champagne  "  follow  ed  a 
sumptuous  dinner.  Dr.  Dumany  well  estimated  the  exhausting 
nature  of  his  way  of  making  his  guests  spend  their  nights.  His 
story  is  a  jumble  of  Hungarian  provincial  politics,  financial 
speculations,  incidents  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  family 
scandals  of  peculiar  coarseness.  The  correspondent  who  had  to 
listen  to  it  paid  dearly  for  his  cold  woodcock  and  champagne. 
The  work,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  "  publisher's  note,"  has  been  trans- 
lated with  the  sanction  of  the  author  by  Mme.  F.  Steinitz,  a  resi- 
dent of  Buda-Pest.  The  lady  must  be  either  an  American,  or 
have  learned  our  language  under  the  auspices  of  the  star-spangled 
banner;  "  boarding  "  a  train,  travelling  with  a  "  satchel,"  "  dime- 
museum,"  "  unhitching  "  the  horses,  are  phrases  which  bewray 
their  origin.  But  it  would  have  been  better  to  translate  Dr. 
Dumany  s  Wife  into  neither  American  nor  English. 

An  air  of  not  being  in  the  least  interested  in  his  story,  and  a 
singularly  prosaic  style  of  telling  it,  detract  from  the  amusing 
qualities  of  Mr.  Percy  Fendall's  novel,  The  Gambler's  Secret.  The 
reader  may,  perhaps,  politely  dissent  from  the  author's  judgment 
on  one  of  his  leading  characters—"  She  is  not  interesting,  even  as 
a  study  " — but  he  will  have  to  admit  there  is  truth  in  it.  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  is  not  a  very  interesting  or  original  personage,  though 
she  rivals  Jack  Wilding  in  her  powers  of  invention  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  believe  as  genuinely  in  her  individuality  as  we  ought  to  do  to 
care  anything  about  her.  All  the  people  in  this  story,  which  ha3 
cleverness  in  its  construction,  are  dull,  a  fault  not  to  be  forgiven. 
Katherine  Lyle,  who  is  a  good  woman,  preaches;  Rose,her  sister,  is 
too  foolish  for  anything  ;  Lord  Glenmurray  is  a  stick.  The  only 
person  who  excites  even  a  faint  interest  is  the  black-mailing, 
card-cheating  Captain  Blackford,  and  in  his  delineation  the  best 
of  the  book  lies.  Indeed,  the  grain  of  lifelike  conviction  which 
underlies  this  sketch  would  seem  to  show  that,  if  the  author  could 
bring  himself  to  believe  in  or  care  about  any  of  his  puppets,  the 
puppets  might  move  like  human  beings.  But  the  French  puppets 
would  not  in  any  case  call  Bohemian  life^w  de  Steele,  and  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  say  qui  vivra  verra. 

Reginald  Lindo,  the  new  Rector  of  Claversham,  a  living  in 
the  gilt  of  the  eccentric  Earl  of  Dynmore,  was  a  very  excellent, 
well-meaning  young  curate.  His  uncle,  of  the  same  name,  and 
also  a  clergyman,  had  been  Lord  Dynmore's  tutor,  and  he  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  presentation  ought  to  have  been  made.  He 
died,  however,  while  the  eccentric  earl  was  hunting  buffalo  in 
America,  and  the  family  solicitors,  oddly  enough,  handed  the 
rectorship  over  to  the  nephew.  Hence  many  tears.  Jubilation 
first,  of  course,  for  the  income  was  eight  hundred  a  year,  and 
the  rectory  very  comfortable  ;  but  along  with  these  went  a  stiff- 
necked  churchwarden  who  persisted  in  grazing  sheep  in  the 
churchyard,  and  a  dishonest  curate  (he  had  only  been  at  Wells) 
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who  stole  letters  out  of  the  rector's  cupboard.  The  curate  was 
clumsy,  which  dishonest  people  never  should  be,  and  handed  over 
proof  positive  of  his  offence  to  the  rector.  The  rector  also  was 
clumsy,  which  mattered  less,  as  he  was  honest,  and  failed  to  see 
what  was  actually  under  his  nose.  So  Jack  Smith  came  along- 
like  a  god  out  of  a  machine,  and  set  everything  straight.  These 
bones  of  a  story  are  pleasantly  clothed  with  flesh  and  adorned 
with  flirtations  by  the  author,  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

In  his  story  Inconsequent  Lives  Mr.  Pearce  gives  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  of  Cornish  fisherfolk,  and  paints  the  scenery 
round  Penzance,  and  especially  its  neighbouring  village  Newlyn, 
with  a  hand  that  is  equal  to  its  task.  If  the  impression  left  on 
the  reader  is  depressing,  it  is  because,  like  some  other  modern 
artists  of  the  impressionist  school,  Mr.  Pearce  dwells  too  closely 
on  the  more  sordid  side  of  humanity  and  things.  He  sees  the 
meaner,  more  selfish  type  of  character  clearly,  and  draws  it  with 
considerable  power.  In  one  of  his  characters,  it  is  true,  he 
recognizes  unselfish  nobleness,  but  he  declines  to  grant  it  any 
reward  of  happiness.  Maggie  Trenwith,  whose  development 
under  pressure  of  mental  struggle  is  finely  shown,  reaps  no  harvest 
of  good  from  her  life  of  self-repression  and  helpfulness.  No  one 
is  happy  in  this  community  of  sea-going,  hard-faring,  independent, 
honest  workpeople.  There  is  no  joy  in  their  lives.  That  is 
hardly  true  to  life,  or,  at  least,  it  is  true  to  only  one  side  of  life. 
Mr.  Pearce,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  probes  into  "  these  simple 
beings  too  deeply.  He  seeks  to  analyse  moods  into  thoughts  and 
to  find  motive  in  instinct.  The  children,  who  are  beyond 
analysis,  are  the  pleasantest  creatures  in  the  story.  When  the 
drowned  fisherman  returns,  after  all  hope  of  him  is  given  up,  little 
Sammy  says  softly  to  himself,  "  I  see  my  dada."  The  child's 
tranquil  acceptance  of  the  seemingly  impossible  is  delightful. 
Although  Mr.  Pearce's  book  is  melancholy,  it  is  unquestionably 
interesting. 

The  extraordinary  freshness  and  reality  of  the  picture  of  the 
hill-people's  life  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Tennessee  given 
us  by  the  writer  who  calls  herself  Charles  Egbert  Craddock 
in  her  little  book,  In  the  "  Stranger  People's"  Country,  make  it 
one  of  the  most  readable  of  the  many  readable  American  stories 
which  abound  just  now.  We  call  it  a  little  book,  but  it  is  a  long 
story  easily  capable  of  expansion  into  what  were  once  the  ortho- 
dox three  volumes,  but  compacted  by  means  of  small  type  and 
close  printing  into  a  single  neat  volume.  No  one  needs  to  be 
familiar  with  that  far-off  country,  or  with  the  dialect  of  its  in- 
habitants, to  recognize  the  fidelity  with  which  the  features  of  the 
scene  and  the  quaintness  of  the  language  have  been  reproduced. 
The  effect  of  difference — one  of  the  rarest,  most  refreshing  qualities 
in  fiction — is  here  absolute.  The  quality  has  its  defect.  The 
minute  microscopic  observation  of  nature  which  enables  the 
author  to  place  a  phase  of  moonlighted  mountain  scenery,  or  a  sky 
aflame  with  sunset,  as  plainly  before  her  reader's  eye  as  it  was 
physically  before  her  own,  leads  now  and  then  into  detail  too  like 
mosaic.  In  like  manner  her  analysis  of  moods,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
becomes  at  times  stiffened  by  its  own  ingenuity.  It  is  a  fault 
frequently  to  be  found  in  recent  American  novels.  But  seldom 
is  it  joined  with  so  much  humour,  cleverness,  tenderness,  and, 
intent,  literary  skill,  as  it  is  in  this  remarkable  story,  certainly 
one  of  its  author's  best. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Baldwin  has  taken  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  the  people  who  go  forth  hop-picking  in  the  English 
autumn  fields,  which  her  story  proves  her  to  possess,  to  weave  a 
rather  striking,  if  simple,  romance  about  some  of  them,  which  she 
calls  Where  Town  and  Country  Meet.  Sturminster  is  the  name 
given  to  the  small  manufacturing  "  town  "  which  is  met  by  the 
"  country  "  of  Parmer  Applegarth's  hopyards ;  and  the  poorer 
townspeople  are  glad  to  win  a  few  weeks'  fresh  air,  liberty,  and 
change  of  food  by  going  a-hopping  in  the  season.  Mary  Gravenall 
and  her  little  blind  sister  Ruth  are  above  the  class  of  women  who 
generally  frequent  the  hopyards  ;  but  Mrs.  Baldwin  shows  how  a 
decent  girl  can  keep  her  own  behaviour  modest,  protect  a  child, 
and  influence  some  of  the  less  wild  beings  around  her  even  in 
these,  for  the  time,  almost  lawless  assemblages.  Mary  does  not 
imitate  in  all  particulars  the  Biblical  Ruth ;  but  she  marries 
Boaz — that  is  to  say,  Farmer  Applegarth.  The  way  in  which 
this  happy  conclusion  is  reached  was  worth  telling,  and  is  worth 
reading. 

Jonquille  is  an  innocent,  pretty  little  story,  translated  from  the 
French  of  T.  Combe,  by  Mrs.  Lionel  Tollemache.  It  deals 
with  the  fortunes  of  one  Manuel,  whose  father  had  trained 
him  to  the  respectable  trade  of  watchmaking,  "  instead  of  which" 
he  went  about  the  country  smuggling  tobacco.  Smuggling 
tobacco  or  any  other  contraband  is  nothing  like  so  bad  as  stealing 
ducks  in  general  estimation,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  Manuel  smuggled  assiduously  between  Switzerland  and 
France,  and  redoubled  his  industry,  after  falling  in  love  with 
Jonquille,  in  order  to  make  her  his  wife  and  maintain  her  in 
honour  and  comfort.  He  even  set  up  smuggler  on  his  own  account, 
which  his  former  colleagues  rather  resented  at  first,  especially  as 
they  were  all,  to  a  man,  in  love  with  Jonquille.  But  it  didn't  turn 
out  well.  Manuel  was  a  good  smuggler,  and  that  part  of  it  was 
all  right ;  but  he  had  a  bad  temper,  and  made  a  very  indifferent 
sort  of  husband.  The  sequel  is  sad.  Mrs.  Tollemache  has  done 
the  translation  into  easy,  fluent  English  very  well. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  that  Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes  has  reproduced  in  one  volume,  with  the  title  Barracks, 
Bivouacs,  and  Battles,  some  of  the  vigorous,  spirited  pieces  which 
he  has  at  various  times  contributed  to  magazines.    Mr.  Forbes's 


military  experiences,  and  the  dash  with  which  he  describes  them, 
have  long  been  remarkable.  This  book  is  further  evidence,  were 
any  such  needed. 

Mrs.  Macquoid's  little  volume  of  stories,  The  Prince's  Whim, 
is  of  the  slightest ;  but  it  has  fanciful  prettiness  and  grace  of  its 
own.  The  stories  are  of  English,  German,  and  French  life,  the 
English  being  the  best.  If  one  wanted  to  seek  a  reproach,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  tales  are 
sad ;  but  the  sadness  is  of  the  kind  that  touches  without  de- 
pressing. 


WATTS  PHILLIPS* 

WITHOUT  being  called  for,  a  life  of  Watts  Phillips  is 
welcome.  The  place  taken  by  Phillips  in  his  lifetime  was 
scarcely  proportionate  to  his  merits,  and  without  some  record 
such  as  the  present  his  name  might  in  the  course  of  time  have 
been  practically  forgotten.  From  absolute  oblivion  his  plays 
must  have  rescued  him.  Not  more  than  one  or  two  of  these 
survive,  however,  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  and 
the  chances  of  a  collected  edition  are  few.  Dividing  his  life 
between  two  capitals,  London  and  Paris,  Phillips  was  but  half 
known  in  either.  His  preference  was  for  Paris.  In  London  he 
was  known  to  a  section  of  Bohemian  life ;  but  he  never  pene- 
trated far  beneath  the  skin  even  of  Bohemia,  and  in  what  is 
called  the  literary,  as  apart  from  the  journalistic,  world,  he  was 
scarcely  known.  In  clubland  he  was  only  seen  as  an 
occasional  guest,  and  his  intimacies  were  among  those  with  whom 
he  was  necessarily  thrown  in  the  course  of  his  work — managers, 
actors,  and  journalists. 

Little  in  Watts  Phillips  except  a  well-developed  irresponsi- 
bility spoke  of  an  Irish  descent.  Such  is,  however,  claimed  for  him 
by  his  daughter  and  biographer.  A  taste  for  theatricals  was 
imbibed  from  the  study  of'  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  from 
intimacies  with  actors  contracted  in  early  life,  and  his  first  inten- 
tion was  to  go  on  the  stage.  Edinburgh  was  chosen  for  his  debut, 
and  he  had  already,  his  biographer  informs  us,  purchased  his 
wardrobe — whatever  that  may  mean.  Concurrently  with  his 
taste  for  books  and  plays  had,  however,  developed  a  disposition 
and  a  capacity  for  art.  In  place  of  an  appearance  in  Edinburgh, 
against  which  some  objections  were  advanced,  his  father  offered 
to  apprentice  him  to  George  Cruikshank,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
with  a  view  to  learning  "  the  art  and  craft  of  illustration  of 
books."  The  bait  took,  and  the  boy  began  to  study  under  the 
great  master  of  grotesque  humour.  While  with  Cruikshank  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  Albert  Smith,  Mark 
Lemon,  the  Broughs,  Mayhews,  &c,  and,  in  art,  of  Sir  John 
Millais  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Samuel  Phelps,  whom  he  assisted  in  fitting  for  the  modern  stage 
works  belonging  to  the  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  drama,  such  as 
The  Fatal  Doivry,  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  and  the  City 
Madam. 

His  first  visit  to  Paris  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  study- 
ing caricature,  especially  the  work  of  Gavarni,  of  which  he  was 
an  earnest  admirer.  This  must  have  been  in  or  about  1846,  when 
the  young  designer  had  just  come  of  age.  Niggardliness  in 
bestowal  of  dates  is  the  worst  fault  to  be  imputed  to  his  bio- 
grapher. During  the  revolutionary  fury  of  1848  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  Paris,  and  take  refuge  in  Boulogne  first,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Brussels,  whence  he  furnished  to  David  Bogue 
comic  sketches  which  were  used  in  illustration  of  brochures  such 
as  "  The  History  of  an  Accommodation  Bill,"  "  How  we  com- 
menced Housekeeping,"  "The  Bloomers,"  and  "A  Suit  in  Chan- 
cery." Returning  to  London  he  was  engaged  with  some  well- 
known  writers  upon  Dioyenes,  a  comic  paper  intended  as  a  rival  to 
Punch.  The  title  of  this  he  claimed  to  have  suggested,  and  he 
contributed  to  it  not  only  designs  but  satirical  sketches,  "  Thoughts 
in  Tatters,  by  the  Ragged  Philosopher,"  and  others.  Diogenes 
was  a  weakling,  however,  and  expired  in  its  infancy.  The  Wild 
Tribes  of  London,  an  account  of  London  slums,  written  by  Watts 
Phillips,  was  surreptitiously  dramatized  and  brought  out  at  the 
City  of  London  Theatre.  This  seems  to  have  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  stage,  for  which  he  had  an  unmistakable  aptitude. 

Fortune  favoured  Watts  Phillips  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
as  she  favours  few  dramatic  aspirants.  A  theatrical  copyist  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  a  drama  on  a  French  subject,  Joseph 
Chavigny ;  or,  Under  His  Thumb,  showed  it  to  Benjamin  Webster, 
who,  after  reading  the  play,  sent  for  the  author,  delighted  to  find 
a  young  dramatist  brilliant,  capable,  and  cheap.  Webster  pur- 
chased this  work,  and  with  it  two  others,  The  Tico  Strollers  and 
The  Dead  Heart. 

Joseph  Chavigny  was  produced  at  the  Adelphi  in  May  1857, 
with  Webster  and  Mme.  Celeste  in  the  principal  parts.  It  was 
received  with  coldness,  but  served  to  introduce  the  author  to  the 
public,  and  to  fix  his  vocation  as  a  dramatist.  From  this  time 
Watts  Phillips  trusted  wholly  to  his  pen  for  his  support,  and  his 
comic  designs  were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  pen-and-ink 
sketches  on  letters  to  those  from  whom  he  had  received  or  ex- 
pected service.  Very  charming  are  these  things,  a  collection  of 
which  would  display' much  versatility  and  comic  power.  A  good 
many  are  reproduced  in  the  present  volume,  of  which  they  consti- 
tute'a  raison  d'etre.    Those  which  now  appear  are  principally  de- 

*  Watts  Phillips,  Artist  and  Playwright.  By  E.  Watts  Phillips.  London  : 
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rived  from  two  sources,  Mr.,  now  Sir  Frederick,  Milbank,  to  whom 
the  volume  is  dedicated,  and  from  the  physician  who  attended 
Phillips  in  his  last  illness.  Few,  however,  who  received  letters  of 
this  description  can  have  destroyed  them,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
general  public  would  doubtless  have  produced  a  considerable 
quantity.  In  depicting  Cupids  Watts  Phillips  had  a  delightful 
touch.  They  were  as  much  a  specialty  of  his  as  are  Pierrots  of 
M.  Willette  ;  and,  if  less  invention  is  shown  by  Phillips,  there  is 
even  more  beauty.  Some  of  these  chubby  infants  are  scarcely 
unworthy  of  Boucher,  and  the  effect  of  the  modern  occupations 
and  costumes  accorded  them  is  quaint  and  very  pleasing.  Two 
or  three  designs  only  of  the  class  are  contained  in  the  memoir.  In 
one  a  delightful  liUle  god  is  taking  off  a  tall  hat  in  obeisance,  and 
presenting  a  dedication  to  a  lady  ;  in  a  second  a  young  Love, 
with  an  arrow  in  his  hand,  is  jumping  from  the  back  of  a  horse, 
after  circus  fashion,  through  a  series  of  paper  hearts  which  are  held 
up  for  the  purpose  by  other  Cupids.  The  best  designs  are  those 
of  hares  and  other  wild  animals,  sent  to  Sir  Frederick  Milbank 
apparently  in  acknowledgment  of  presents  of  game.  Opposite 
p.  114  is  an  enchanting  design,  in  the  top  half  of  which  a  hare 
is  disturbing  a  leporine  congregation  by  the  alarming  intelligence 
that  a  dozen  more  breechloaders  are  arriving  by  train  ;  while 
below  another  hare  in  travelling  guise,  with  a  carpet-bag,  is 
taking  a  ticket  for  London.  The  legend  beneath  this  is  "  One 
for  London.  No  return !  Whenever  Milbank  comes  down  I  go 
-up.  There's  no  help  for  it."  Not  unworthy  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land are  some  of  these  hastily-drawn  designs. 

Hasty  workmanship  was  not  confined  to  the  drawings.  The 
plays  by  which  Watts  Phillips  is  chiefly  remembered  were  written 
in  breathless  hurry.  Again  and  again  he  promises  himself  to 
take  pains  and  do  something  worthy  of  himself.  As  often  he 
yields  to  temptation,  completes  without  a  pause  the  work  on 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  begins  another.  At  one  period  he  had 
four  plays,  three  of  tbem  new,  and  one  a  revival,  in  course  of  re- 
presentation at  the  same  time  in  London  theatres,  a  fact  chronicled 
in  Punch  as  unique.  This  rapidity  of  work  is  traceable  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  habit  of  supplying  stories  for  weekly  papers  of 
the  class  of  the  London  Journal,  in  which  he  wrote  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Fairfax  Balfour.  Stories  of  this  description  he 
threw  off  with  lightning  rapidity.  These  things  he  spoke  of  as 
pot-boilers,  and,  low  as  was  the  rate  of  remuneration,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making'  a  fair  income  with  them.  With  incidents  fresh 
or  remembered  his  brain  was  always  teeming.  He  had  genuine 
powers  of  invention,  but  his  knowledge  of 'fiction — French  fiction 
especially — was  no  less  great,  and  his  situations  and  events  were 
not  seldom  obtained  by  a  simple  turn  of  the  intellectual  kaleido- 
scope. 

Charges  of  plagiarism  were  constantly  brought  against  Watts 
Phillips,  and  as  constantly  resented,  and,  it  is  just  to  say,  refuted 
His  residence  in  Paris,  whither,  after  his  first  dramatic  successes, 
he  returned  as  occasional  correspondent  for  a  London  daily  paper, 
gave  him  a  familiarity  with  French  life  and  language  rare  among 
the  adapters  to  whom  at  that  time  the  stage  looked  for  its 
regular  supply.  Where  scene,  incident,  and  character  were 
French,  as  in  his  most  successful  work,  the  temptation  to  charge 
the  author  with  having  imported  them  was  apparently  irre- 
sistible. To  one  avowed  adaptation  Watts  Phillips  owned.  His 
work  in  the  main  was,  however,  his  own,  and  he  protests  against 
such  accusations  as  were  brought  as  doubly  cruel  when  addressed 
to  one  who  "had  always  disdained  to  pillage  an  idea  of  another 
man."  Complete  as  was  each  separate  vindication,  it  did  not 
prevent  the  charge  being  constantly  reiterated,  more,  it  may  be 
held,  in  indolence  aud  thoughtlessness  than  in  malice.  In 
the  case  of  The  Dead  Heart,  Watts  Phillips's  best  known  and 
greatest  work,  recently  revived  with  modifications  by  Mr.  Irving 
at  the  Lyceum,  his  difficulties  were  greatest.  For  years  the 
conviction  existed  that  a  French  original  must  be  some- 
where in  existence,  and  a  resemblance  in  the  closing  act  to 
that  of  Maison- Rouge  was  unreasonably  insisted  upon  as  a 
proof  of  plagiarism.  The  appearance  at  about  the  same  date  of 
A  Tale  of  'Two  Cities  gave  fresh  impetus  to  his  enemies  and 
caused  a  still  more  enduring  pother.  In  all  these  cases  the 
vindication  of  Watts  Phillips  was  successful  and  complete.  In 
the  success  of  T/ic  Dead  Heart  sight  has  been  lost  of  more  than 
one  play  which,  judged  by  the  standard  of  that  day,  must  be  pro- 
nounced praiseworthy.  '  Paper  Wings,  Camilla's  Husband,  The 
Huguenot  Captain,  Lost  in  London,  Maud's  Peril  enjoyed  more 
or  less  reputation,  and  Phillips's  Theodora  supplied  some  hints  to 
M.  Sardou.  Other  pieces,  notably  The  Woman  in  Mauve,  pro- 
duced by  Sothern  at  the  Haymarket,  missed  fire.  Marlborough, 
which  he  regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  has  not  seen  the  light,  and 
many  dramas  of  which  the  titles  only  are  known  were  in  pos- 
session of  Webster,  or  may  still  be  found,  it  may  be  supposed, 
among  Phillips's  papers  in  the  hands  of  his  executors. 

The  death  of  Watts  Phillips  may  be  regarded  as  premature. 
It  came  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  wearing  illness,  and  carried  him 
off  while  full  of  hopes  and  schemes.  Much  complaining  is  met 
with  in  the  volume.  As  a  whole,  Phillips  had  not  more  than 
his  share  of  defeat  and  suffering.  His  earnings  were  consider- 
able, but  he  was  hospitable,  improvident,  and  constantly  in  diffi- 
culties. He  lived  but  little  in  London,  and  was  fond  of  retreating 
to  pleasant  spots  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  where  he  entertained  one 
or  two  guests,  to  whom  he  proved  himself  a  pleasant  companion. 
Preference  for  France  as  a  home  over  England  is  constantly 
manifested.  Writing  from  Paris  he  says,  "  I'm  sick  of  England 
and  the  English,  and  would  give  ten  years  of  my  life  had  I  been 


born  a  native  of  this  great  nation  of  literature  and  art."  With 
the  sufferings  of  France  during  the  German  invasion  he  sym- 
pathized as  warmly  as  his  not  very  impulsive  nature  would  per- 
mit. "  I  can't  write  about  it,"  he  says,  "  I  feel  my  heart  lacerated 
with  indignation."  Very  far  from  having  been  fulfilled  are,  how- 
ever, the  prophecies  on  which  he  ventured.  Not  much  of  the 
literary  work  of  Watts  Phillips  is  likely  to  survive.  He  was  of 
his  epoch  and  had  no  great  vivifying  power.  In  invention  he 
stands  above  most  Englishmen  of  his  epoch,  and  perhaps  in 
dramatic  perception.  In  construction  he  was  capable;  his 
dialogue  comes  short  of  wit  and  imagination.  As  a  designer  he 
might  perhaps  have  taken  a  higher  position,  but  he  allowed  his 
gifts  to  dwindle.  His  letters,  chiefly  domestic,  are  neither 
brilliant  nor  very  humorous.  Their  attraction  lies  in  the  sketches 
with  which  they  are  often  accompanied.  The  volume  in  which, 
they  are  reproduced  forms  a  pleasant  possession.  Among  its 
illustrations  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Watts  Phillips,  with  many 
comical  reproductions  by  himself  of  his  own  physiognomy. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY." 

UNDER  the  foregoing  title,  Mr.  William  Connor  Sydney  has 
endeavoured  to  do  at  full  what  was  done  in  brief  five  and 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  excellent  little  Eighteenth  Century  of 
-Mr.  Alexander  Andrews,  and  in  part,  not  many  years  since,  by 
Mr.  John  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  the  Reigii  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the 
gathering  of  information  and  the  consultation  of  authorities  he 
has  evidently  been  at  considerable  pains.  He  has  ransacked 
Defoe  and  Arthur  Young  and  Hanway  andMisson  andMoritzand 
Maitland  and  Malcolm ;  he  has  diligently  studied  the  letters  of' 
Walpole  and  Selwyn  and  Lady  Mary,  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Delany  and  John  Lord  Hervey  ;  he  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  files  of  the  Public  Advertiser  and  the  London  Gazette 
and  Lloyd's  Evening  Post.  Moreover — and  this  is  commendable 
— he  has,  in  his  footnotes,  usually  given  the  authorities  for  his 
statements.  The  result  is  pleasant  enough ;  and  his  twenty 
closely-printed  chapters,  with  their  chat  of  old  London  Taverns 
and  Coffee-houses,  of  Quacks  and  Quackery,  of  Fleet  Weddings 
and  Duels,  of  Roads  and  Travelling,  of  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh, 
and  the  like,  are  full  of  that  kind  of  picturesque  interest  which 
commends  itself  to  the  reader  without  making  any  violent  demand 
upon  his  attention.  To  dignify  the  book  by  the  name  of  a 
philosophical  survey  would  be  to  claim  for  it  too  much ;  but,  by 
its  wealth  of  out-of-the-way  quotation  from  contemporary  and 
other  sources,  it  forms  an  admirable  omnium  gatherum  of  eigh- 
teenth century  ana,  which  only  needs  a  general  index  to  turn  it 
into  a  useful  book  of  reference. 

So  much  may  fairly  be  allowed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sydney's  com- 
pilation. But,  allowing  so  much,  it  is  also  impossible  not  to 
apply  to  it  the  time-honoured  criticism  that  the  work  would  have 
been  better  if  the  author  had  taken  more  pains.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Sydney's  style  is  not  of  the  best.  It  is  somewhat 
over-copious  and  redundant — "  too  wordy,"  as  Johnson  said  in 
old  age  of  his  Rambler.  Mr.  Sydney  occasionally  employs  the 
lengthy  sentence,  but  without  succeeding  in  imparting  to  it  those 
weighty  qualities  which  were  indicated  and  exemplified  by  the 
author  of  Friends  in  Council ;  he  employs  such  ostracized  expres- 
sions as  "  to  highly  distinguish,"  and  he  allows  himself  to  pass  in 
proof  such  a  lapsus  calami  as  "  How  sneeringly  does  Matthew 
Bramble  wax  over  Vauxhall ! "  And  he  is  not  always  suffi- 
ciently accurate  in  his  statements.  He  evidently,  from  a  passage 
at  vol.  i.  p.  134,  supposes  that  the  famous  "  Waterworks"  of  the 
above-named  gardens  were  fountains,  and  not  the  well-known 
moving  picture  so  often  described  in  the  guide-books  ;  and  he 
seems  uncertain  as  to  the  position  of  the  "Hercules  Pillars"  inn, 
for  on  p.  23  he  plnces  it  at  the  Marble  Arch,  and  on  p.  34  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  He  says  that  it  was  as  Andromeda  that 
the  notorious  Miss  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  made  that  public  re- 
nunciation of  her  raiment  which  even  outraged  the  modesty 
of  the  maids  of  honour ;  whereas  it  was  as  Iphigenia  that 
she  arrayed,  or  rather  disarrayed,  herself  at  the  Jubilee  ball  at 
Ranelagh.  "  Miss  Chudleigh  was  Iphigenia,"  says  Horace 
Walpole  ;  "  but  so  naked  that  you  would  have  taken  her  for 
Andromeda."  He  places  Tom  King's  coffee-house  under  the 
portico  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden ;  but  it  was  really,  as  old 
plans  acquaint  us,  in  front  of  Tavistock  Row.  In  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  bound  to  add,  he  follows  a  pictorial  license 
taken  by  Hogarth.  With  the  work  of  that  artist,  the  great 
graphic  authority  for  the  period  from  1724  to  1764,  he  seems  to 
be  but  confusedly  acquainted.  That  he  speaks  of  the  Modern 
Pake's  Progress  is  a  trivial  matter,  but  we  should  be  interested 
to  know  which  of  that  series  of  pictures  represents  the  "  Woman 
swearing  at  the  Child,"  referred  to  at  p.  112,  vol.  i.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Sydney  has,  for  the  nonce,  mixed  up  with  the  tragedy 
of  Tom  Rakewell  the  separate  composition  known  as  the 
"  Woman  swearing  a  Child  to  a  Grave  Citizen."  But  his  studies 
in  Hogarth  have  evidently  been  exceptionally  fortunate,  for  he 
discovers  Lord  Squanderlield  among  the  audience,  who,  in 
picture  four  of  Marriage  ii-la-Mode,  are  listening  to  Signor 
Carestini.    This  is  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  will  certainly 
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be  new  to  the  painter's  commentators.  But  perhaps  the  worst 
blunder  of  all  is  that  which  perpetuates  the  old  libel  that,  "  for 
quite  nine  years  of  his  life,  Fielding  the  novelist  assisted  in  the 
management  of  a  theatrical  booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair."  This 
story  was,  we  believe,  originally  started  by  Lawrence  in  his 
Life  of  Fielding.  It  was  adopted  and  extended  by  Professor 
Henry  Morley,  and  it  was  being  industriously  developed  by  other 
hands,  when  it  received  its  death-blow  in  Notes  and  Queries  for 
1875  from  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Latreille,  who  showed  un- 
answerably that  the  Fielding  of  Bartholomew  Fair  was  not  the 
future  author  of  Tom  Jones,  but  a  second-rate  actor,  having  the 
same  surname,  who  afterwards  kept  the  Buffalo  Tavern  at  the 
corner  of  Bloomsbury  Square. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE.* 

THE  success  of  Lady  Dufferin's  records  of  her  husband's  Vice- 
royalty  in  India  has  induced  her  to  publish  her  Canadian 
Journal.  Necessarily  it  is  somewhat  out  of  date,  for  it  was  begun 
no  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  recent  progress  of  Canada 
has  been  rapid.  The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
has  been  linking  together  remote  Provinces,  and  emigration  has 
been  setting  towards  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  fertile  wilderness 
ef  Manitoba.  Provincial  jealousies  have  been  accentuated  by  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  country,  and  agitators  have  been  preach- 
ing annexation  to  the  great  American  Republic.  But  all  that 
is  in  the  present  case  of  the  less  importance,  that  Lady  Dufferin 
eschews  politics.  Her  diaries  are  pleasant  reading;  but  their 
interest  is  ephemeral,  for  she  concerns  herself  primarily  with 
Canadian  society,  and  secondarily  with  the  Governor-General's 
salmon-fishing.  She  has  much  of  her  husband's  literary  talent, 
and  many  of  her  descriptions  are  admirable.  Take,  for  example, 
the  January  ice-storm  near  Ottawa,  where  the  appearance  of  the 
frosted  tracery  of  the  woods  and  the  pendulous  birch  boughs 
reminded  her  of  the  fairy  tale  of  those  Princesses  in  the  Garden 
where  the  trees  were  all  glittering  with  precious  gems.  Again, 
she  tells  very  humorously  how  with  the  ladies  of  her  party 
she  explored  some  strange  subterraneous  halls.  The  ladies  had 
no  little  difficulty  with  their  petticoats  :  they  had  to  crawl  through 
slush  on  hands  and  knees  and  to  dive  down  ladders  which  seemed 
to  lead  to  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  "  The  place  required  a 
geologist's  eye,"  so  we  can  sympathize  with  her  giving  a  meagre 
report  of  it  in  the  circumstances.  The  Journal  is  not  confined  to 
Canada.  In  those  days,  before  the  formidable  Kicking  Horse 
Pass  in  "  the  Rockies "  had  been  surmounted  by  skilfully  en- 
gineered tunnels  and  gradients,  the  Governor  took  the  easiest 
way  to  British  Columbia,  and  it  was  by  the  prairies  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Lady  Dufferin  saw 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  Brigham  Young  was  still  the  arbitrary 
autocrat  of  that  patriarchal  society,  and  she  was  driven  along 
the  dangerous  precipices  of  Kamloops  and  the  Yale,  where  the 
road,  hewn  out  of  the  cliff,  was  almost  as  perilous  as  when  Lord 
Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle  had  been  pioneering  their  "  North-West 
Passage  "  by  land. 

Mrs.  Bremner,  the  author  of  A  Month  in  a  Dandi,  in  place  of 
avoiding  Indian  politics,  pays  especial  attention  to  them.  She  is 
sorely  exercised  as  to  the  future  of  our  Anglo-Indian  Empire,  and 
generally  she  takes  extremely  pessimistic  views.  She  is  severe 
on  the  servile  Anglo-Indian  press  for  its  pig-headed  antipathy  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Radical  Left.  She  sympathizes  with  the 
natural  aspirations  of  the  cheeky,  self-complacent,  and  half- 
educated  "  baboos,"'  and  believes  in  the  serene  imperial  patriotism 
which  encourages  the  fantasies  of  the  Indian  "  Congress."  At 
the  same  time,  her  remarks  on  the  relations  of  our  young 
officers  and  civilians  with  the  natives  are  well  worth  read- 
ing, and  the  last  chapter,  on  the  evidences  of  the  impoverish- 
ment of  India  under  British  rule,  is  plausible  and  somewhat 
unpleasantly  suggestive,  though  she  certainly  puts  the  case 
strongly  in  the  sentence : — "  Britain  has  secured  peace  for 
India,  but  compels  her  to  pay  a  price  so  heavy  for  the 
service  as  to  make  the  invasions  and  pillaging  of  all  previous 
conquerors  insignificant  by  comparison."  She  has  much  to 
say  that  sounds  sensible  as  to  the  ostentation  which  leads  to' 
useless  expense.  Ladies  who  pinch  and  economize  in  dull 
stations  on  the  plains  launch  out  in  all  the  extravagances  of 
Parisian  toilettes  when  they  go  to  the  hills  for  a  holiday.  That 
may  simply  be  human  and  feminine  nature.  But  her  observa- 
tions as  to  the  needless  cost  of  maintaining  superfluous  servants 
are  more  practical.  We  used  to  be  told  that  the  young  "  Griffin  " 
could  not  help  himself  when  he  engaged  grooms,  and  grass- 
cutters,  and  water-carriers  to  help  each  other  in  doing  next  to 
nothing.  Caste  and  traditional  customs  had  to  be  counted  with. 
Mrs.  Bremner  declares  that  that  is  nonsense.  And,  considering 
that  the  lower  servants  chiefly  come  from  the  lowest  strata  of 
society,  we  have  little  doubt  Mrs.  Bremner  is  right.  She  gives  a 
dreary  and  horrible  picture  of  summer  life  in  the  plains ;  when 
the  bungalow  has  to  be  hermetically  sealed  from  eight  in  the 
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morning  to  sundown  against  the  intolerable  heat;  and  when, 
nevertheless,  the  clouds  of  venomous  mosquitoes  swarm  in  at 
each  crevice  of  the  heavy  hangings.  The  fitful  siestas  in  the 
weary  daytime  make  rest  of  a  night  doubly  dubious.  No 
wonder  that  it  was  an  intense  relief  when  she  started  on  a 
trip,  through  cool  latitudes,  to  the  Thibetan  frontier, 
although  condemned  to  a  month  in  a  dandi,  or  palankin.  She  says 
that  the  best  way  of  relieving  the  discomfort  of  that  primitive 
conveyance  is  to  make  a  couple  of  the  bearers  fall  out  of  step,  so 
as  to  fall  in  with  the  inequalities  of  the  mountain  roads.  The 
new  high-road  made  by  Government  has  been  admirably  devised, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the  travelling  so 
graphically  described  a  score  of  years  ago  by  Andrew  Wilson  in 
his  Abode  of  Snoxo.  But  still  the  route  is  not  one  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  nervous.  It  is  often  too  narrow  for  any  wheeled 
vehicle  broader  than  a  bath-chair  ;  there  are  many  places  where 
it  overhangs  the  abyss  and  the  torrent ;  and  at  others,  as  on  the 
ancient  Roman  way,  where  it  used  to  thread  the  Iron  Gates  at 
Orsova  on  the  Danube,  the  airy  pathway,  suspended  on  planks,  is 
pegged  against  the  face  of  the  dizzy  precipice.  Add  to  that  the 
wretched  fare  at  the  outlying  dak  bungalows,  where  it  was  as 
hard  to  come  even  by  skinny  fowls  and  stale  eggs  as  by  coolies  to 
carry  the  dandi,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mrs.  Bremner 
gave  proof  of  great  pluck  in  making  that  venturesome  mountain 
trip  as  an  unprotected  female. 

Land-Travel  and  Sea-Faring  is  a  delightful  book.  It  is  one 
of  those  rare  volumes  of  light  travel  and  lively  colonial  adven- 
ture which  we  should  lay  by  for  future  reading  and  enjoyment. 
Mr.  Roberts  tells  us  next  to  nothing  that  is  new,  but  he  has  gone 
through  exceptionally  rough  experiences,  and  he  has  the  knack 
of  describing  them  both  realistically  and  dramatically.  We  knew 
him  from  the  articles  on  our  "  Great  Steamship  Companies " 
which  he  contributed  to  Murray's  Magazine ;  but  we  did  not 
know  how  conscientiously  he  had  graduated  in  the  details  of 
disagreeable  life  at  sea.  It  is  twelve  years  since  he  took  shipping 
at  Liverpool  to  seek  his  fortune  at  the  Antipodes ;  since  then 
communications  have  been  changing  for  the  better.  Being 
impecunious  he  engaged  his  passage  in  the  steerage ;  his  com- 
panions were  Irish  folks  of  the  vilest  class  ;  and  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  a  four  months'  voyage  was  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  slavers  on  the  middle  passage,  which  used  to  run  between 
the  Coast  of  Guinea  and  the  Spanish  Main.  Happily  for  him,  he 
was  proof  against  storm  and  sea-sickness,  and  rather  enjoyed 
being  soaked  to  the  skin.  He  showed  his  adaptability  by  volun- 
teering after  a  few  days  to  go  aloft  in  the  wildest  weather,  when 
the  Lascar  crew  was  mutinying  in  consequence  of  the  cold,  and 
when  all  the  officers  were  half-seas  ever.  That  was  but  a 
preliminary  training  for  the  hardships  which  awaited  him  in 
Australia.  He  tells  how,  after  spending  his  trifle  of  money,  he 
turned  his  hand  in  the  rising  township  of  Albury  to  loading 
railway  trucks  with  everything,  from  pig-iron  to  grain,  how  he 
woke  in  the  mornings  with  each  aching  muscle  over-strained,  and 
how  he  had  to  knock  off  work  and  lose  his  wages  for  a  day  or 
two,  to  give  the  blisters  on  his  hands  a  chance  of  healing.  He 
tells  how  he  turned  next  to  log-splitting,  damming,  and  dyking, 
in  a  swampy  paradise  infested  by  snakes,  scorpions,  and  centi- 
pedes, to  say  nothing  of  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  hungry 
saudfiies  and  the  hosts  of  ants  of  every  species.  He  tells  how  he 
went  to  school  with  a  satirical  squatter,  who  paid  him  moderate 
wages  and  set  him  impossible  tasks ;  how  he  mangled  the 
carcass  of  the  sheep  he  was  set  to  butcher ;  how,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  drive  out  for  wood  with  a  bullock-team,  the  oxen  and 
harness  got  inextricably  mixed,  and  the  only  wood  he  brought 
away  was  a  succession  of  the  squatter's  gate-posts.  He  tells  of 
the  terrible  sufferings  from  thirst,  when  the  distant  zinc  roofs  of 
the  station  towards  which  he  was  struggling  seemed  ever  to 
recede,  as  in  a  fable  of  Tantalus  ;  how  he  rode  day  after  day  in 
biting  air  upon  rations  of  jam  and  flour,  till  he  piteously  ravened 
for  animal  food ;  how  he  was  afterwards  on  the  verge  of 
actual  starvation  ;  and  he  describes  the  horror  with  which  he 
would  mark  the  rise  of  the  thermometer,  while  the  feverish  blood 
was  simmering  in  his  veins  as  the  mercury  appeared  to  be  tending 
to  the  boiling-point.  Finally,  as  he  went  out  in  the  steerage,  he 
came  back  in  the  forecastle,  working  his  passage.  So  altogether 
that  Australian  trip  of  his  must  have  been  a  case  of  Hcec  olim 
me?ninisse. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

MESSRS.  PATERSON  &  SONS,  of  Edinburgh,  publish  two 
pianeforte  sonatas,  and  some  "  Scottish  Songs  without 
Words,"  by  Eugen  Woycke.  The  sonatas,  which  are  entitled 
"  Capricieuse"  and  "  Heroique,"  are  showy  rather  than  solid  com- 
positions. It  is  not  for  every  one  to  write  sonatas,  and  Mr. 
Woycke  is  more  successful  in  the  less  ambitious  "Songs  without 
Words."  They  are  very  short — less  than  twenty  bars  each — and 
this  gives  them  a  pleasing  directness  ;  but  the  Scottish  element  is 
somewhat  unnecessarily  smothered  in  ornament. 

The  following  vocal  compositions  are  also  issued  by  Messrs. 
Paterson.  Part  I.  of  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Songs  and  Pal  lads  of 
Scotland,"  by  Hamish  MacCunn.  The  interest  of  this  edition 
lies  in  the  fact  that  some  old  songs,  not  generally  known,  are 
included;  and  that  the  accompaniments  are  all  specially  written 
by  the  editor.    For  the  new  old  songs,  such  as  the  beautiful"  My 
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Luve's  in  Germany,"  many  -will  be  grateful ;  but  we  cannot  think 
Mr.  MacCunn  altogether  happy  in  his  accompaniments.  He  has 
avoided  the  mistake  of  over  whelming-  the  voice;  but,  with  the  object 
of  making  the  accompaniment  more  expressive,  he  frequently  uses 
harmonies  and  modulations  out  of  keeping  -with  the  simple 
character  of  the  volkslied.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  advanced  young 
men  can  never  condescend  to  be  simple.  We  have  nothing  but 
praise,  however,  for  Mr.  MacCunn's  extremely  beautiful  tenor 
song  from  Bonny  Kilmeny,  "Her  Brow  was  like  the  Lily 
Flower,"  now  issued  separately.  Brahms  might  be  proud  to  own 
it ;  and,  indeed,  with  all  the  passion  and  depth  of  Brahms,  it  is 
much  more  vocal  than  his  songs  are  wont  to  be.  Of  a  lower 
order  of  merit,  but  still  good  of  their  kind,  are  three  songs  by 
Alfred  Stella—"  Farewell  to  my  Home,"  "  The  Lord  of  Bray,'" 
and  "  Meenie."  The  composer*  is  probably  unaware  that  the 
concluding  phrase  of  each  verse  in  "Meenie"  is  identical  with 
that  of  a  once  popular  song  called  "  Killarney."  Another  song, 
u  The  Earth  and  Man,"  by  John  E.  Barkworth,  is  a  characteristic- 
ally thoughtful  and  refined  piece  of  work.  A  "  Pastoral  Album," 
containing  six  duets,  by  Alfred  Moffat,  is  also  good. 

Messrs.  Enoch  &  Son's  admirable  Kindergarten  series  provides 
exactly  the  thing  that  is  wanted  to  make  music  a  pleasure,  instead 
of  a  task,  to  young  children.  The  series  is  as  good  in  execution 
as  in  design.  Here  are  dances,  marches,  nursery  rhymes,  songs, 
songs  without  words,  and  so  forth,  all  composed  or  arranged  by 
thoroughly  practised  hands,  and  disposed  in  neat  little  shilling 
albums.    We  strongly  recommend  them  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Messrs.  Enoch's  songs  include  all  the  familiar  styles.  The 
religious  is  represented  by  "A.  Bream  of  Bethlehem"  (Paul 
Rodney),  the  arch  by  "  In  Cupid's  Court "  (Frederick  Bevan), 
the  Bevil-may-care  by  " Kings  of  the  Road"  (Frederick  Bevan), 
the  sentimental  by  "  Unforgotten "  (Milton  Wellings)  and 
"  Whatever  they  may  say  "  (F.  H.  Cowen),  the  pathetic  by  "  The 
Coming  of  the  King"  (J.  L.  Roeckel),  the  martial-patriotic  by 
"  The  Gallant  Salamander  "  (D'Auvergne  Barnard),  and  the  gay 
tra-la-la  by  "  Yenezia  "  (Paul  Rodney).  Admirers  of  these 
styles  and  these  composers  will  find  exactly  what  they  want 
among  the  above  songs,  which  are  published  in  several  keys  to 
£uit  all  voices.  Two  tuneful,  but  otherwise  ordinary,  waltzes, 
"  Bayadere,"  by  E.  Bucalossi,  and  "  Fairy  Tales  "  (with  words), 
by  Otto  Boeder,  are  also  from  Messrs.  Enoch. 

The  following  songs  from  B.  Williams  are  distinctly  above  the 
average: — "A  Cradle  Song,"  by  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  has  all  the 
charm  and  refinement  which  this  excellent  song-writer  invariably 
imparts  to  his  work.  "  The  Monarch  of  the  Storm,"  by  Frederic 
Mullen,  is  a  very  vigorous  and  effective  song  for  a  low  baritone 
voice.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "  Toreador  Hola !  "  by  H. 
Trotere.  "  Lotus  Land,"  by  Guido  Romani,  deserves  notice,  be- 
cause it  is  really  well  written  for  contralto.  "  Summer  Roses," 
by  Emlie  L.  Hawkins,  is  slight  in  structure,  but  pleasing  and 
unaffected.  We  may  also  mention  "  The  Merry  Sailor,'  by 
Frederic  Mullen,  as  a  specimen  of  the  drawing-room  comic, 
somewhat  more  comic  and  less  idiotic  than  usual.  As  for 
Odoardo  Barri's  "  Light  at  Last,"  that  experienced  song-manu- 
facturer has  ingeniously  made  up  his  copy  by  annexing  bodily  two 
whole  verses — words  and  music— from  a  popular  hymn  in  the 
"  Ancient  and  Modern  "  collection. 

The  pianoforte  music  published  by  B.  Williams  includes  a  valse 
caprice  entitled  "  Souvenir  de  Craig-y-nos,"  a  showy  piece  by  the 
expert  hand  of  Tito  Mattei.  A  very  nice  little  photogravure  of 
Craig-y-nos  Castle  adds  appreciably  to  its  attractions.  Frederic 
Mullen's  "  A.  Tramp  Abroad  "  is  a  set  of  six  short  and  unpre- 
tentious dances,  skilfully  put  together,  if  not  very  characteristic  of 
the  countries  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  The  same  com- 
poser is  responsible  for  two  waltzes,  "  Love's  Tryst "  and  "  Who 
can  say  ? "  They  do  not  possess  much  distinction,  but  are 
thoroughly  "  danceable,"  and  will  therefore  be  appreciated  at  this 
season. 

"  Olga,"  a  cantata  for  two  solo  voices  (soprano  and  baritone) 
and  chorus,  by  John  Henry  (Weekes  &  Co.),  is  certain  to  please. 
The  words  are  a  semi-dramatic  version  of  Hoffmann's  romantic 
story,  Die  Bergioerke  zu  Falun,  which  has  been  already  appro- 
priated (without  acknowledgment)  by  numerous  poetasters. 
The  music,  more  melodious  than  original,  is  marked  by  an  excep- 
tionally sympathetic  treatment  of  the  voice  and  considerable 
constructive  skill.  A  "Festival  March,"  by  Arthur  Ingham,  is 
but  an  ill-digested  affair.  II.  T.  Wyon,  the  composer  of  "  Regret," 
Las  spoilt  by  some  extraordinarily  awkward  progressions  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  very  agreeable  song. 

An  album  of  six  songs,  composed  by  Arthur  Page  (Forsyth 
Brothers),  deserves  recognition  as  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the 
newer  school  of  song-writing  which  has  recently  arisen  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  drawing-room  "ballad,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
laboured  cacophony  affected  by  some  advanced  writers  on  the 
other.  Genuine  poetry  set  to  simple  but  scholarly  music  is  the 
mark  of  this  school ;  and  Mr.  Page  gives  us  both.  "  Meadow- 
sweet," a  cantata  for  treble  voices,  by  the  same  composer,  is 
also  a  very  charming  little  work.  It  was  written  for  the 
Nottingham  High  School  for  Girls,  and  should  be  popular  in  all 
similar  institutions.  The  pianoforte  accompaniment  is  reinforced 
by  bells,  triangle,  castanets,  and  gong — a  novel,  and  no  doubt 
effective,  addition  when  well  managed.  Another  short  cantata 
well  adapted  for  performance  in  schools  is  "Pearl,"  by  Ethel 
Harraden. 

The  "Exhibition  Gavotte"  and  "Da  Capo  Waltz,"  by  W.  E. 
Helbin,  come  from  Chicago  (National  Music  Company).    It  is 


to  be  hoped  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  better  than  this  Gavotte. 
As  for  the  Waltz,  it  is  tuny,  but  trivial.  With  a  good  partner, 
one  might  like  it;  but  it  would  never  reconcile  anybody  to  a  bad 
one,  and  still  less  to  sitting  out.  Music  so  badly  printed  as  these 
two  pieces  we  have  never  seen  before. 

No.  22  of  Wickins  &  Co.'s  "Grosvenor  College  Albums"  con- 
tains eight  familiar  duets,  including  three  of  Mendelssohn's.  The 
edition  is  unexceptionable. 

"  For  Thee,"  a  waltz  by  Jasper  Vale-Lane  ( W.  Morley  &  Co.), 
possesses  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  British  composition 
entered  in  America  under  the  Copyright  Act,  and  we  cannot 
honestly  say  that  it  possesses  any  other ;  but  it  is  a  good  working 
waltz.  Three  songs  published  by  W.  Morley  &  Co. — namely, 
"  Visions  and  Voices,"  by  Oliver  King,  "  This  and  That,"  by 
Henry  Fontet,  and  "  Her  Lad  at  Sea,"  by  J.  M.  Capel — are  of 
the  regular  pattern,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  a  thousand 
others. 

An  "Allegro  Scherzando"  for  pianoforte,  by  W.  Dawson  (W. 
Dawson,  Liverpool),  is  a  light  but  agreeable  composition,  founded 
on  a  rather  trivial  theme. 

The  "Bogie  Man  Quadrilles,"  by  Scott  Leslie  (Phillips  & 
Page),  need  no  comment;  but  as  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
people  are  a  little  tired  of  that  tune,  we  may  add  that  the  qua- 
drilles contain  others  of  almost  equal  merit.  The  "  Hopscotch 
Schottische,"  by  Fabian  Rose,  has  a  charming  young  woman  on 
the  cover  who  would  make  a  much  worse  dance  than  this  pass 
muster.  Books  I.  and  II.  of  the  "  Canterbury  Voluntaries,"  by 
J.  W.  Elliott,  contain,  in  a  handy  form,  some  thirty  short  pieces 
by  various  writers,  great  and  small,  for  performance  on  the 
harmonium  or  American  organ. 


HALL'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER*  ^ 

MR.  HUBERT  HALL  has  made  a  readable  and  even  an 
amusing  book  of  a  theme  which  not  many  years  ago  was 
a  mystery  save  to  a  handful  of  specialists.  Bishop  Stubbs's  re- 
publication of  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario  in  his  Select  Charters  has 
doubtless  done  much  to  make  the  importance  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  history  of  English  institutions  better  known.  But  many 
passages  of  the  dialogue  are  obscure  without  a  commentary,  and 
Mr.  Hall's  book  is  an  excellent  commentary  in  many  ways.  He 
takes  us  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  from 
the  time  when  the  king  slept  with  an  actual  hoard  of  money 
in  his  chamber,  under  the  custody  of  his  chamberlain  and 
bodyguard,  to  the  settlement  of  the  financial  system  that 
continued,  without  any  considerable  change,  to  suffice  for 
the  needs  of  the  public  service  until  the  Restoration.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest  we  find  official  treasuries  both  at  West- 
minster and  at  Winchester,  and  for  some  time  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  either  of  them  is  more  important  than  the  other.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  Westminster  finally  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  Hall  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  Winchester 
treasury  was  maintained  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  having  a  safe 
place  of  custody  for  the  regalia  and  Crown  jewels  when  the  king 
held  his  Court  at  that  city. 

The  separation  of  jewels,  plate,  and  regalia  from  money  and 
records  was  kept  up  in  a  curious  way,  and  with  startling  results, 
after  the  one  central  establishment  was  fixed  at  Westminster. 
The  "  treasury  of  the  Wardrobe,"  as  distinct  from  the  "  treasury 
of  the  Receipt,"  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Abbey.  And  in  1302 
and  1303,  when  the  king  was  away  in  Scotland,  the  monks  of 
Westminster  were  so  negligent  in  their  charge  that  there 
was  a  wholesale  robbery  of  the  king's  treasure,  and  for  a  time 
silver  cups  and  dishes  were  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up.  A 
royal  inquest  on  a  grand  scale  brought  out  that  one  Richard  de 
Podelicote,  a  travelling  merchant,  had  effected  the  robbery  by 
instalments  during  several  months.  According  to  his  own  story 
he  had  no  accomplices,  but  according  to  a  series  of  presentments 
by  several  juries  he  was  acting  in  a  plot  with  the  monks  and 
some  of  the  king's  officers.  As  Podelicote  had  lost  nearly  fifteen 
pounds'  worth  of  wool  by  being  arrested  for  the  king's  debts  in 
Flanders,  his  proceedings  were  not  without  a  certain  savour  of 
wild  justice,  according  to  the  ideas  of  justice  that  have  been 
entertained  in  all  ages  by  impecunious  debtors. 

Mr.  Hall  gives  us  some  curious  particulars  of  the  mediaBval 
methods  of  indexing  records,  with  illustrations  of  the  pictorial 
labels,  rude  but  sufficient  for  their  purpose  and  not  without 
vigour,  which  were  used  to  identify  particular  classes  of  documents. 
It  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  arts  of  indexing 
and  docketing  were  unknown  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  possesses  in  its  muniment-room  a 
MS.  catalogue  of  charters  executed,  if  we  remember  right,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  on  so  neat  and  practical  a  plan  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  improve  on  it.  But  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  Mr.  Hall's  work,  and  certainly  that  which  will 
have  most  novelty  for  the  majority  of  readers,  is  his  explanation 
of  the  manner  of  accounting  for  the  king's  dues  at  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  peculiar  notation  or  visual  reckoning  used  in  the  process, 
and  still  to  be  traced  on  the  small  number  of  Exchequer  tallies 
that  have  been  preserved.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Dialogue 
with  a  certain  pride  that  the  reckoning  of  the  Exchequer  is 

*  The  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  the  Exchequer.    By  Hubert  Hall, 
F.S.A.    (In  the '"Camden  Library.")    London:  Elliot  Stock.  1891. 
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not  according  to  the  common  rules  of  arithmetical  art ;  and  it 
does  seem  xodd  that,  after  the  Arabic  numerals  had  become 
known  in  Europe,  people  should  have  gone  on  with  a  system  of 
counting  in  thousands,  hundreds,  and — not  tens  hut — scores.  But 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  fact.  And  indeed  one  may 
see  long  sums  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  added  up  in  Roman 
numerals  in  manorial  and  other  documents  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  is  perhaps  even  more  odd.  In  the  Exchequer  the 
numbers  were  expressed  by  counters  (or  non-current  coins  used 
as  counters)  in  the  actual  reckoning,  and  (at  a  later  time)  by  dots 
in  writing.  A  sort  of  rudimentary  decimal  system  was  used  for 
numbers  betwreen  10  and  20  within  the  units  column,  a  dot  above 
the  line  to  the  left  standing  for  10,  and  to  the  right  for  5.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  ordinary  Roman  numerals  were  always  used  for 
the  permanent  entries  in  the  rolls.  It  is  so  in  all  human  arts,  even 
those  which  deal  with  the  necessary  truths  of  number  and  measure, 
that  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  methods  are  thought 
of  last. 

Having  fully  mastered  the  key  to  the  official  computation, 
Mr.  Hubert  Hall  is  then  able  to  explain  to  us  with  complete 
exactness  how  a  sherilfs  accounts  were  kept  and  checked.  Nor 
does  he  neglect  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  the  one  institution  of  the 
ancient  Exchequer  which  may  be  said  to  survive  to  this  day  with 
the  least  possible  change.  He  also  gives  us  amusing  speci- 
mens of  sixteenth-century  letters,  of  which  some  are  more  con- 
cerned with  commissions  about  fat  pigs  and  geese,  and  gifts  of 
Christmas  pasties  for  the  "pretty  knaves"  at  home,  than  with 
official  business.  Altogether,  we  can  commend  the  book  to 
all  students  of  mediaeval  English  history,  and  to  others  who 
have  any  antiquarian  taste.  Once  or  twice,  but  not  often, 
Mr.  Hall  forgets  that  what  is  familiar  to  him  may  not  be  familiar 
to  the  reader.  We  think  he  introduces  that  important  person 
Master  Brown  rather  abruptly,  so  that  one  who  had  not  read  the 
Dialof/us  de  Scaccario  might  really  and  fairly  ask  "Quid  ad  magis- 
trum  Brunum  ?  "  And  there  is  one  statement  about  the  antiquity  of 
fines  of  land  which  we  do  not  understand.  So  little  is  known  about 
Anglo-Saxon  legal  forms  and  procedure  that,  if  any  one  says  there 
existed  a  regular  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  what  the  German  legists 
call  Auflasmng,  and  moreover  a  form  used  under  the  king's 
special  authority,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  it ;  though  at  this 
moment  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  authority  for  such  an  insti- 
tution in  the  dooms  of  any  early  English  king  or  in  the  Codex 
Diplomaticus.  But  we  are  certainly  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
Jinalis  concordia  of  mediaeval  and  modern  English  real  property 
law,  as  it  was  used  from  the  twelfth  century  till  the  passing  of 
the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act,  was  not  Anglo-Saxon  but  Anglo- 
Norman.  Let  us  add  that  Mr.  Hall  has  not  omitted  to  furnish 
his  book  with  an  index. 


BALMACEDA'S  APOLOGIST.* 

MR.  MAURICE  II.  HERVEY  elected  to  play  the  part  of 
Balaam  to  the  Balak  of  Printing  House  Square.  Sent  out 
to  Chile  to  curse  Balmaceda  and  all  his  works  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times,  he  found  nothing  but  blessings  for  "  the  great  leader  who 
stood  between  the  Chilian  people  and  the  triple  curse  of  a  bank- 
rupt oligarchy,  a  depraved  Papist  clergy,  and  the  insatiable  greed 
of  parvenus  foreign  nitrate  adventurers."  This  is  how  he  sketches 
the  West  Coast  Moses  who  sought,  according  to  him,  to  lead  his 
nation  out  of  the  bondage  of  capitalistic  Pharaohs,  and  for  whom 
the  table  of  the  law  was  "  the  original  Chilian  Constitution 
framed  in  gold"  adorning  a  wall  of  his  sitting-room:— 

Six  feet  in  height,  of  spare  but  •wiry  build,  some  fifty  years  of  age.  A 
head  that  probably  a  phrenologist  would  have  found  fault  with  ;  the 
broad  forehead  a  little  too  sloping,  the  chin  a  trille  weak,  the  mouth  un 
tant  snit peu  sensual.  But  the  good-humoured  gleam  in  the  keen  penetrat- 
ing eyes,  and  the  smile,  half  playful,  half  cynical,  that  hovered  about  the 
mobile  lips,  gave  not  the  faintest  indication  of  the  Nero-like  qualities  at- 
tributed to  him  by  his  opponents.  There  is  character,  too,  in  a  hand-shake, 
and  tbe  President's  grip  was  one  to  remember  for  several  minutes. 

A  professedly  careful  study  of  the  aforesaid  Constitution,  sup- 
plemented by  the  perusal  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  by  personal  interviews,  led  Mr.  Ilervey  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  President  "  had,  upon  the  whole,  a  long 
way  the  best  of  the  argument,"  and,  "  with  the  army  at  his  back, 
the  whole  of  Chile  proper  under  his  sway,  and  several  powerful 
warships  shortly  due  from  Europe,  must  win  in  the  end."  These 
views  were  arrived  at  after  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Iquique  and  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Robles  at  Pozo  Almonte. 
Judged  by  results,  they  would  show  that  the  writer  lacked  the 
Jiair  of  his  profession — the  knack  of  noting  the  countless  tiny 
straws  that  indicate  the  point  to  which  the  wind  of  public 
opinion — a  wind  not  always  felt  in  the  close  atmosphere  of 
Cabinets — is  setting.  Yet  he  notes  at  the  same  time  that  "  a 
majority  of  intelligent  people  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Congress 
from  conviction,"  arguing  that,  if  a  Constitution  framed  sixty 
years  ago  really  gave  the  President  the  powers  he  claimed,  it 
must  be  utterly  rotten,  and  that  even  a  revolution  would  be  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  to  secure  its  abolition.  Possibly  Mr.  Hervey's 
marked  sympathy  with  Balmaceda  may  be  explained  on  the  old 
plea  of  the  one  touch  of  nature.    A  Correspondent  who  records 

*  Bark  Bays  in  Cliile :  an  Account  of  the  Bemlution  of  1891.  By 
Maurice  H.  Heryey,  Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Times."  London: 
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his  appreciation  of  "  the  seat  of  honour"  at  captains'  tables,  who 
sternly  refused  to  accept  even  blank  vistas  for  his  telegrams  from 
an  obsequious  Minister,  but  insisted  on  full  and  free  control  of  the 
wires,  who  had  the  mail-steamer  for  Europe  officially  delayed  for 
some  hours  to  suit  his  personal  convenience,  and  who  in  the  course 
of  his  last  interview  with  the  late  President  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  not  a  single  general  who  understood  modern 
tactics,  and  that  his  only  hope  of  success  lay  in  following  the 
said  Correspondent's  plan  of  campaign,  may  surely  be  set  down 
as  a  masterful  personage.  Perhaps  the  following  experience  at 
Valparaiso  will  at  once  illustrate  the  "method"  of  the  writer 
and  the  condition  of  affairs  : — 

I  had  partaken  of  supper  with  a  friend  and  was  returning  to  my  hotel  at 
about  midnight.  My  route  led  past  the  Intendencia.  A  sentry,  wiihout 
his  rifle,  was  on  guard,  acting  apparently  as  a  sort  of  military  policeman 
He  quickly  advanced  to  meet  me,  at  the  same  time  ordering  me  into  the 
street.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  this  might  be  an  official  regulation  to 
prevent  person«  from  approaching  too  closely  to  the  building  at  night.  So 
I  merely  produced  a  safe-conduct  given  to  me  in  Santiago,  showed  it  to 
him,  and  attempted  to  pass  him.  "En  la  calle,"  he  cried,  still  more 
peremptorily,  and  utterly  ignoring  my  safe-conduct.  "  Al  diabolo  !  "  (sfc), 
I  retorted,  pushing  him  aside.  With  an  oath,  he  drew  his  swoul-bayonet, 
and  placing  its  point  fair  upon  my  chest,  once  more  ordered  me 
into  the  street,  with  a  look  which  plainly  indicated  a  hardly- 
suppressed  longing  to  spit  me.  Quick  as  thought  I  dealt  him  a  vicious 
kick  on  the  shin-bone,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  down  my  loaded 
cane  with  all  my  strength  upon  his  wrist.  The  bayonet  dropped  from 
his  grasp,  and,  with  a  howl  of  agony,  he  turned  to  extract  hid  knife 
with  his  left  hand.  This  movement  cost  him  a  second  blow  (upon  the  side 
of  the  head),  which  effectually  placed  him  hors  de  combat.  Not  considering 
it  proper  to  leave  the  poor  wretch  uncared  for,  arid,  perhaps,  seriously  in- 
jured, I  proceeded  to  the  door  of  the  Intendencia  and  knocked  up  the  guard. 
To  the  officer  in  charge  I  explained  the  ease,  at  tbe  same  time  presenting 
my  card.  He  was  most  courteous  :  explained  that  the  man  reallv  had 
orders  to  prevent  passers-by  from  passing  close  to  the  Intendencia,  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  do  so  in  an  insulting  manner.  "However,  St  nor,"  he  added, 
a  little  grimly,  "  he  shall  certainly  be  punishi  d/.ir  neglect  of  duty."  "  Neglect 
of  duty  !  "  1  exclaimed  ;  "  say  rather  for  excess  of  zeal  in  performing  his 
duty."  "  No,  Seiior ;  for  that  no  punishment  exists.  But  he  shall  be 
punished  for  per  milting  you  to  pass!" 

At  the  date  of  this  incident  Mr.  Ilervey  was  making  arrange- 
ments to  accompany  the  Balmacedist  torpedo  squadron  on  its 
northerly  cruise,  and  a  few  days  later  sailed,  on  board  the 
Imperial,  under  the  significant  instructions  from  home,  "  Go  ;  but 
wire  facts  only."  He  had  not  many  facts  of  importance  to  wire, 
missing  the  destruction  of  the  Blanco  Encalada  by  the  Lynch  and 
the  Condell  in  Caldera  Bay,  though  he  was  in  the  last-named 
vessel  when  she  ran  into  the  so-called  harbour  of  Iquique  at 
night  and  shot  a  torpedo  into  a  store-hulk.  On  this  occasion  he 
maintains  that  the  Congressionalist  transports  owed  their  safety 
to  the  fact  of  being  sheltered  behind  a  line  of  foreign  sailing- 
ships,  moored  so  as  to  cover  them.  Still,  he  had  a  fairly  exciting 
series  of  cruises,  bombarding  open  towns  and  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  Congressional  ironclads.  The  Condell  was  several 
times  under  fire,  escaping  by  superior  speed.  A  notable  instance 
of  South  American  manners  marked  her  encounter  with 
the  Cochrane.  Moraga,  her  captain,  reminded  Mr.  Hervey 
that  "  the  revolutionists "  had  sent  an  emissary  to  him,  offer- 
ing him  200,000  dollars  to  join  them  with  his  vessel. 
In  return  he  was  empowered  by  the  Government  to  offer  the 
commander  of  the  Cochrane  a  million.  Failing  an  officer  who 
would  risk  making  such  a  proposal  under  cover  of  a  flag  of 
truce,  he  hinted  that  "  the  Corresponsal  "  might  undertake  the 
task.  Haply  the  Huascar  and  Magellanes  hove  in  sight  at  this 
juncture,  and  the  Condell  had  to  run  for  it,  relieving  Mr.  Ilervey 
from  the  difficulty  of  a  decision.  The  record  of  his  personal 
adventures  ashore  and  afloat,  and  his  reproduction  of  Balmaceda's 
special  pleadings  on  the  Constitutional  question,  appear  to  have 
left  Mr.  Hervey  but  scant  space  for  treating  either  of  Chile  in 
general,  or  of  her  aspect  under  the  "  Dark  Days  "  he  professes 
to  speak  of  particularly.  Such  criticism,  however,  as  he  does 
indulge  in  is  to  the  point.  He  notes  that,  despite  Government 
proclamations  enjoining  strict  neutrality  and  impartiality  on  all 
officials,  and  affirming  that  every  elector  should  enjoy  perfect 
freedom  in  voting,  such  a  notification  in  Chile,  as  in  all  other 
South  American  Republics,  is  a  mere  formula,  the  party  in  power 
invariably  bringing  all  its  influence  to  bear  to  secure  the  return 
of  its  own  adherents.  He  remarks,  too,  that  "  children  of  English 
parentage,  born  in  Chile,  are  in  exact  analogy  with  the  historical 
precedent  of  early  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  Chilcnis  Chilemores.'' 
He  does  full  j  ustice  to  the  fighting  powers  of  the  Roto  recruited 
army : — 

The  Chilian  soldier  is  a  peculiarly  organized  fighting  machine.  He  i» 
pre-eminently  and  literally  bloodthirsty,  and  he  loves  to  st-e  blood  llow 
from  wounds  inflicted  by  his  own  hand.  He  u-es  the  rifle  and  even  the 
bayonet,  as  it  were,  under  protest,  and  can  hardly  be  restrained,  when  at 
close  quarters,  from  throwing  down  bis  firearms,  and  hurling  himself  upon 
the  foe  knife  in  hand.  An  Englishman  attached  to  the  ambulance  told  me 
that,  after  the  battle  at  Pozo  Almonte,  scores  of  men  lay  locked  in  the 
death  grip,  their  knives  plunged  into  one  another's  bodies. 

His  views  respecting  the  value  of  torpedoes  in  naval  warfare 
have  weight  from  his  practical  experience.  He  holds  that 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  sinking  of  the 
Blanco  Encalada.  Her  captain  and  principal  officers  were  ban- 
quetting  on  shore,  and  her  crew,  whilst  successfully  beating 
off  the  Condell,  never  thought  of  looking  on  the  other  side  for 
the  Lynch,  which  crept  up  to  pistol-range  and  stopped  dead 
short  "before  launching  a  third  torpedo,  the  first  and  second 
having  missed  the  mark.    Of  three  discharged  by  the  Condell 
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all  went  wide,  but  as  she  was  under  way  at  the  time,  success 
under  such  circumstances  may  be,  like  snipe-shooting,  a  matter 
of  skill  and  practice.  Both  the  Condell  and  Lynch  were  de- 
signed as  torpedo-catchers,  for  defence  not  attack,  and  are 
described  by  Mr.  Ilervey  as  "  mere  boxes  of  delicate  and  com- 
plicated machinery,  which  was  continually  in  imminent  danger 
of  breaking  down,"  their  steam-tubes  bursting  with  the  concussion 
of  their  own  guns  and  needing  repairs  after  each  trip.  His 
partisanship  of  Senor  Balmaceda,  the  fact  of  whose  death  he 
ventures,  writing  as  late  as  October  26,  to  duubt,  affected,  as  he 
admits,  Mr.  Hervey's  relations  with  the  British  colony  in  Chile. 
But  he  goes  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  sneer  at  an  amiable, 
if  somewhat  strong-minded,  lady,  wife  of  the  Vice-Consul  at 
Tocapilla.  Nor  does  his  praise  of  the  hideous  gimcrackery  with 
which  the  late  Sefior  Mackenna  smothered  the  hill  of  Santa 
Lucia  speak  much  for  his  artistic  appreciations.  As  a  set-off  his 
own  style  is  refreshingly  simple  for  a  modern  journalist,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  he  utterly  eschews  "  word-painting."  But 
then,  as  he  himself  remarks,  "  I  was  Special  Correspondent  of  The 
Times.  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  accept  a  commission  as 
Descriptive  Writer  for  a  Nitrate  King." 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.* 


XT  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  praise  of  this  biography  that  it 
JL  brings  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  before  us  almost  as  vividly  as 
though  we  saw  him  in  the  flesh.  Students  of  the  period  may 
differ  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stebbing's  treatment  of  this  or 
that  incident  in  Raleigh's  career,  and  may,  perhaps,  consider  that 
his  conduct  is  sometimes  defended  by  arguments  not  beyond 
question  ;  they  will  not,  we  are  sure,  deny  that  we  have  in  these 
pages  a  generally  accurate  picture  of  the  man  himself,  and  that 
the  picture  is  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Stebbing  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  Raleigh's  time,  and  estimates  his 
character  and  actions  as  those  of  a  man  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
and  not  according  to  any  standard  of  the  present  day.  He  has 
evidently  formed  a  definite  conception  of  the  character  and 
motives  of  each  of  the  various  persons  who,  in  one  way  or  another, 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  Raleigh's  fortunes,  and  comments 
on  their  behaviour  in  a  thoughtful  and  moderate  tone.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  not  allowed  any  contemporary  incident  or 
person  to  come  between  his  readers  and  his  central  figure,  and  has 
kept  his  notices  of  collateral  matters  in  due  subordination  to  the 
main  purpose  of  his  book.  Much  trouble  has  been  taken 
to  ascertain  the  most  correct  mode  of  spelling  Raleigh's  name.  Of 
the  two  score  forms  and  over  in  which  the  name  appears, 
" Ralegh"  is,  we  are  told,  that  most  commonly  used  by  the 
owner,  and  it  is  therefore  adopted  in  this  book.  The  spelling  of 
a  name  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  mere  matter  of  taste  or 
accident,  and  we  prefer  the  form  sanctioned  by  long  literary 
usage.  Mr.  Stebbing  is  stronger  in  criticism,  whether  of 
characters,  events,  or  the  opinions  of  other  authors,  than  in 
telling  a  story  ;  for,  concise  and  well  arranged  as  his  narrative  is, 
it  lacks  vigour  and  imagination.  His  style  of  writing  is  not 
pleasant ;  for  he  constantly  breaks  up  what  he  has  to  say  into 
a  continuous  series  of  extraordinarily  short  and  abrupt  sen- 
tences. _  In  noting  this  habit,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  his  inordinate  affection  for  full  stops,  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
well  for  us  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  his 
style  by  giving  a  quotation  which  we  take  from  his  account  of 
Raleigh's  first  voyage  to  Guiana  : — 

At  Teneriffe  lie  paused  in  vain  for  Preston  and  Sommers.  They  had 
assumed  that  he  would  have  quitted  Tenerifle  before  thev  could  arrive. 
At  least  that  was  their  explanation.  So  thev  were  gone  on  an  adventure 
of  their  own.  Finally  Kalegh  set  sail.  He  reached  Trinidad  on  March  22. 
He  stayed  a  month  for  the  Lion's  Whelp,  and  also  for  Preston  and 
Sommers.  He  employed  his  leisure  in  a  careful  survey  of  the  coast.  On 
the  shore  he  found  clumps  of  mangoes  bearing  oysters.  He  satisfied  his 
mind  that  the  Indian  fig-tree  is  not  the  tree  of  'knowledge,  its  only  fruit 
being  oysters,  which  adhere  to  its  pendulous  fibres.— P.  112. 

Though  generally  accurate,  Mr.  Stebbing  should  in  another 
edition  amend  some  of  his  statements.  He  is  weak  in  geography, 
a  serious  failing  in  a  biographer  of  Raleigh,  and  actually  takes 
"  the  Line,"  the  Tordesillas  line  of  demarcation,  to  mean  the 
Equator.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  in  what  sense  the  manor 
of  Ban  well,  in  Somerset,  "  lay  conveniently  for  "  Raleigh's  estate 
at  Sherborne.  No  doubt  Raleigh  would  have  found  Banwell 
a  convenient  property  to  hold;  but  it  must  be  some  five  and 
thirty  miles  from  Sherborne  as  the  crow  flies.  The  manor  which 
Bishop  Godwin  had  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  save  Banwell  was 
"Wyveliscombe,  pronounced  in  the  West,  though  not,  at  least  in 
these  days,  spelt,  Wilscombe,  as  Mr.  Stebbing  spells  it.  Win- 
chester Castle  was  built  before  the  time  of  Bishop  Eenry  of 
Blois,  the  builder  of  Wolvesey,  and  we  should  like  to  know  on 
what  authority  Mr.  Stebbing,  when  referring  to  the  famous 
story  of  the  acquisition  of  Littlecote  by  Popham,  calls  Will,  or 
"Wild"  Darell,  "Sir  Richard." 

Raleigh,  as  he  is  faithfully  portrayed  here,  represents  in  the 

*  Sir  Waller  Ralegh.  A  Biographv.  By  William  Siebbing,  M  A. 
formerly  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  author  of  "  Some  Verdicts 
flf  History  Reviewed."  With  a  Frontispiece.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1801. 


fullest  measure  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Many-sided, 
a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  poet,  a  prose-writer,  a  courtier,  a  politician, 
a  chemist,  and  much  more  besides,  he  was  never  idle,  and  life  and 
liberty  were  specially  sweet  to  him  ;  for  he  knew,  as  men  did 
then,  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.    He  struggled  hard 
for  their  sakes,  though  when  death  came  to  him  he  met  it  with 
dignity.    Living  in  an  age  of  magnificence  and  display,  he  was 
magnificent  in  his  tastes ;  he  built,  planted,  kept  a  large  retinue, 
and  spent  much  on  books,  pictures,  jewelry,  and  dress.  Like 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  eager  to  gain  wealth,  not, 
however,  from  a  sordid  motive,  but  mainly  because  it  brought 
power,  and  he  had  lofty  political  aims.    He  desired  that  England 
should  wage  war  with  Spain  for  empire,  rather  than  in  self- 
defence,  and  should  oust  the  Spaniards  from  the  New  World. 
Closely  connected  with  this  desire  were  his  schemes  of  coloniza- 
tion, on  which  he  expended  large  sums  and  an  infinite  amount  of 
labour,  believing,  in  spite  of  repeated  failures,  that  he  should  live 
to  see  the  vast  tract  of  country  then  called  Virginia  "  an  English 
nation."    That  he  stood  high  in  Elizabeth's  favour  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.    Mr.  Stebbing,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  does  not 
despise  the  story  of  the  cloak  and  the  verses  on  the  window,  and 
remarks  that  at  least  it  contains  the  truth  that  Raleigh's  ad- 
vancement was  due  to  the  Queen's  "  personal  decision."  Though 
he  twice  fell  into  disgrace  with  Elizabeth,  and  had,  so  long  as  the 
Earl  lived,  a  dangerous  enemy  in  Essex,  he  had  no  small  influence 
with  the  Queen,  who  listened  to  him  with  regard  both  to  Irish  and 
other  affairs,  and  was  possibly  induced  by  his  account  of  his  expe- 
dition to  Guiana,  and  by  his  advice,  to  attack  Spain  in  1596. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  Queen  gave  him  substantial  marks  of  her 
favour,  she  never  conferred  any  higher  office  on  him  than  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  Guard.  Nor  would  he  have  made  a  good  Minister;  for, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  this  book,  he  was  so  strongly  attached  to 
his  own  opinion  that  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  devoted 
himself  to  carrying  out  any  political  scheme  differing  from  one  that 
he  had  himself  proposed.    Moreover,  though  a  good  man  to  work 
under,  he  was  not  easy  to  work  with.    Conscious  of  his  own 
abilities,  and  set  upon  ordering  all  things  after  his  own  mind,  he 
was  always  anxious   to  do  everything  himself.    His  restless 
activity  and  his  passion  for  management  rendered  him  a  constant 
mark  for  "  detraction  "  and  "  envyings,"  and  were  at  the  root  of 
Cecil's  grudging  feelings  towTards  him,  which  had  a  malign  in- 
fluence on  his  later  fortunes.    It  is  curious  that  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Spain  should,  until  his  hard  fate  awoke  general  sympathy, 
have  been  hated  by  the  lower  classes,  specially  as  he  was  kind 
and  considerate  to  his  dependents.    The  cause  of  his  unpopu- 
larity may  perhaps  be  found  partly  in  the  dislike  always  enter- 
tained by  Englishmen  for  Court  favourites,  and  partly  in  the 
distrust  felt  by  people  of  the  common  sort  of  men  whom  they 
recognize  as  above  their  comprehension.    Raleigh,  however,  is 
said  to  have  openly  shown  his  contempt  for  "  the  rascal  multi- 
tude"; he  certainly  never  sought  its  favour,  and,  when  brutally 
insulted  by  the  London  mob  as  he  was  being  taken  to  his  trial, 
remained  unmoved  by  the  manifestation  of  its  spite. 

His  fall  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  machinations  of  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  who  hated  him  "  with  a  virulence  not  easily  explic- 
able." During  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth  both  Cecil  and  Raleigh  had 
secret  relations  with  the  Scottish  Court,  both  alike  regarding 
James  as  certain  to  succeed  to  the  throne.    Howard  persuaded 
James  to  trust  Cecil,  and  to  look  on  Raleigh  as  his  enemy.  Even 
apart  from  these  intrigues,  James  must  in  any  case  have  hated 
Raleigh,  both  as  the  former  antagonist  of  Essex,  and  because 
Raleigh,  utterly  mistaking  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
assumed  that  he  could  persuade  James  to  adopt  his  high-spirited 
policy  of  war  with  Spain,  and  tried  "  by  perseverance  to  impose 
himself  and  his  doctrines  on  the  sovereign."    While  we  believe 
that  he  was  innocent  of  treason,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
amazing  imprudence  of  his  conduct  and  its  suspicious  character 
are  brought  out  here  with  sufficient  distinctness.    He  listened 
to  Cobham's  talk  and  evidently  discussed  what  Cobham  told 
him  about  his  plans,  and  though  he  may  not  have  known  of 
the  plot  to  place  the  Lady  Arabella  on  the  throne,  he  at  least 
knew  that  Cobham  was  engaged  in  secret  negotiations  with 
Count  Aremberg,  the  object  of  which  avowedly  was  to  in- 
fluence the  King's  policy,  and,  as  the  offer  of  Spanish  money 
proves,   he  must  have  given   Cobham  some 
lieve   that   it  would   be   possible  to  obtain 
Stebbing  argues,  not  we   think  successfully, 
diner  is  unjust  to  Raleigh  with  reference  to 
he  sent  the  message  delivered  to  Cobham  by 
Gardiner  characterizes  the  denial  as  "an  unlucky  falsehood,"  and 
so  it  certainly  appears  to  us.    Raleigh's  trial,  conviction,  and  long 
imprisonment  are  disgraceful  to  every  one  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  them,  and  chiefly  to  the  King  who  "  could  keep  such  a  bird 
in  a  cage."    Prison  did  not  dim  the  brightness  of  his  genius,  and 
he  was  as  busy  in  the  Tower  as  he  had  been  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  occupying  himself  in  chemistry,  in  assaying  metals — 
he  had  an  assaying  furnace  fitted  up  in  the  garden  assigned  to 
him — in  schemes  for  colonization,  and  in  literary  work.  With 
characteristic  imprudence  he  wrote  treatises  on  politics,  some  of 
them  opposing  the  King's  foreign  policy  ;  for  on  to  the  last  he 
seems  to  have  believed  it  possible  that  he  might  bring  the  King 
to  accept  his  views.    In  his  chapter  on  Raleigh's  literary  and 
scientific  work  while  in  prison,  Mr.  Stebbing  warmly  praises  the 
justly  famous  History  of  the  World.    His  remarks  would  lead 
his  readers  to  suppose  that  the  narrative  is  bright  throughout, 
and  that  the  only  drawback  to  its  interest  is  that  its  learning 
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and  method  are  bygone.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
History  seems  to  contain  much  that  is  dull  and  pedestrian 
in,  stylo,  along  with  no  small  number  of  brilliant  passages, 
and  some  of  unsurpassed  splendour  Of  the  noble  story 
of  the  Fight  about  the  Isles  of  Azores  Mr.  Stebbing  speaks  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  as  also  of  Raleigh's  poem  Cynthia,  which  he  con- 
tends was  only  partly  written  in  1 589 — the  date  assigned  to  it 
by  Mr.  Gosse — arguing  that  several  passages  in  the  ext  ant  twenty- 
first  bo^k  point  to  some  date  between  1 592  and  1 595.  He  carefully 
examines  Raleigh's  conduct  with  reference  to  his  last  voyage,  and 
acquits  him  of  the  charge  of  double  dealing.  In  spite  of  what  he 
says,  it  still  seems  to  us  that  Raleigh  undertook  the  voyage  under 
conditions  that  he  could  not  have  expected  to  fulfil,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  set  at  nought,  and  actually  did  break.  He  hoped  to 
return  with  wealth  that  would  have  ensured  his  pardon.  To 
represent,  as  Mr.  Stebbing  does,  the  promotion  of  English  coloniza- 
tion as  the  one  real  motive  of  the  voyage,  and  everything  that 
Raleigh  did  or  said  with  reference  to  the  expedition  as  "  mere 
talk,"  is  unwarranted,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  historical  criti- 
cism. Raleigh  must  be  judged  by  his  words  and  actions,  and 
not  by  any  motive  that  his  biographers  may  impute  to  him. 
And  we  would  not  judge  him  harshly  ;  for  his  temptations  were 
great,  and  if  he  did  not  act  with  perfect  honesty — and  even  Mr. 
Stebbing  allows  that  there  was  an  element  of  shiftiness  in  his 
character — he  lived,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  an  age  of 
finesse  and  deceit,  and  was  certainly  not  more  shifty  than 
other  statesmen  and  courtiers  of  his  day.  His  aims  were  lofty 
and  far-reaching,  and  he  sought  to  attain  them  with  a  persistence 
that  did  much  towards  bringing  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  by  means 
scarcely  consistent  with  his  position  as  a  subject,  and  certain  to 
aggravate  the  King's  enmity  towards  him.  His  negotiations 
with  the  Savoyard  ambassador  and  with  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Huguenot  party  illustrate  his  passion  for  intrigue,  his 
unscrupulousness  as  to  the  means  he  employed,  and  his  crowning 
error,  his  belief  that  he  could  force  the  King's  hand,  and  bring 
him  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  other  than  his  own.  The  assertion 
that  James  betrayed  Raleigh's  plan  to  Sarmiento  has,  we  think, 
been  combated  successfully  by  Dr.  Gardiner.  In  other  respects 
we  fully  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Stebbing  says  as  to  the  baseness 
of  the  King.  James  knew  that  he  would  gain  whichever  way 
the  Guiana  voyage  ended  ;  he  took  care  that  all  the  responsibility 
should  rest  on  Raleigh,  and  cruelly  sacrificed  one  of  the  noblest 
of  Englishmen  to  please  a  foreign  Power,  and  to  forward  his  own 
grovelling  policy. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VII. 

IN  Kinsfolk  and  Others  (National  Society's  Depository)  the 
author  of  The  Atelier  du  Lys  has  given  us  a  very  pretty 
story.  The  descriptions  of  characters  and  scenery  are  alike 
charming.  The  people  in  the  book  are  real  people.  Olive  Garth, 
the  heroine,  is  an  interesting  girl  with  whose  virtues  and  faults 
we  can  entirely  sympathize,  and  the  difficulties  of  her  surround- 
ings may  happen  to  any  one.  Of  the  style  of  writing  nothing 
need  be  said,  those  who  have  read  The  Atelier  du  Lys  will  know 
how  good  and  unaffected  it  is. 

My  Lady  Bountiful,  Those  Three ;  or,  Little  Wings  (Nisbet  & 
Co.),  Little  Miss  Joy,  Little  Quee?iie  (Shaw  &  Co.),  are  four 
books  by  Emma  Marshall,  which  will  all  please  young  girls. 
Little  Queenie  is  particularly  pleasing,  as  it  is  a  story  of  child- 
life  sixty  years  ago.  Its  illustrations  are  very  prettily  done. 
Pleasant  Work  for  Busy  Fingers ;  or,  Kindergarten  at  Home,  by 
Maggie  Brown  (Cassell  &  Co.),  is  a  practical  book,  showing  both 
by  its  letterpress  and  "  working  diagrams "  many  useful  and 
pretty  things  which  can  be  made  by  deft  fingers,  and  understood 
by  our  children.  Elizabeth  ;  or,  Cloud  and  Sunshine,  by  Henley 
J.  Arden  (VV.  &  R.  Chambers),  is  a  good  story,  well  told. 

Our  Wind  Farm,  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  illustrated  by  "Walter 
Crane  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is  full  of  pretty  imagination.  Nurse 
Heatherdale's  Story,  illustrated  by  L.  Leslie-Brooke  (Macmillan 
&  Co.),  and  The  Bewitched  Lamp  (W.  &  R.  Chambers),  by  the 
same  author,  are  charming  books  for  children.  Fifty-txvo 
further  Stories  for  Girls,  edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles  (Hutchinson 
&  Co.),  will  be  a  capital  gift  for  a  girl,  containing  stories  by 
many  favourite  writers.  The  Children's  Casket,  compiled  by 
Annie  M.  Hone  (Griffith,  Earran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh),  is  a 
collection  of  favourite  poems  for  recitation,  easy  to  learn  and 
good  to  remember.  Where  Two  Ways  Meet,  by  Sarah  Doudney 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.),  is  another  of  this  author's  pretty  stories 
for  girls,  while  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  The  Constable's 
Tower ;  or,  the  Times  of  Magna  Charta,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
(National  Society's  Depository),  as  a  romance  based  on  historical 
facts  which  puts  history  in  a  very  fascinating  form  to  young 
people,  and  has  Hubert  de  Burgh  for  its  hero.  The  Coxsivairis 
Bride  ;  or,  the  Rising  Tide,  and  other  Tales,  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne 
(Nisbet  &  Co.),  has  three  stories,  of  which  "  The  Coxswain's 
Bride"  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  is  full  of  go.  For  King  and 
Home,  by  Mary  Debenham  (National  Society's  Depository),  is  a 
pretty  story  in  the  time  of  the  rising  in  La  Vendue.  Dare  Lori- 
mer's  Heritage,  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  is 
a  good  story  full  of  incident,  which  keeps  up  its  interest  all  through. 
Its  moral  points  to  the  serious  danger  into  which  an  ungovernable 


temper  may  lead  an  innocent  man.  The  Lord  of  Dynevor,  by  the 
same  author  (T.  Nelson  &  Sons),  a  tale  of  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
though  quite  different  in  style  from  Dare  Lorimer,  is  also  full  of 
romance  and  interest.  Neal  Russell ;  the  Story  of  a  Brave  Man, 
by  M.  Bramston  (Swan  Sonnerischein  &  Co.),  gives  good  lessons  in 
moral  courage.  Wild  Bryonie  ;  or,  Bonds  of  Steel  and  Bands  of 
Love,  by  Jennie  Chappell  (Partridge  &  Co.),  blends  sentimental 
religion  with  a  would-be  thrilling  story.  Work,  Wait,  Win, 
by  Ruth  Lamb  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  is  a  gocd  story,  straightfor- 
wardly told.  Moor  Fnd  Farm,  by  Mrs.  Isla  Sifcwell  (Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge),  tells  the  s  orv  of  "  Jasper 
Henderson  "'—a  man  who  loses  his  mother  when  he  is  quite  a- 
child,  and  whose  father  is  a  hard  man  and  does  not  understand 
him.  In  spite  of  the  loving  care  of  a  good  stepmother,  he  makes 
many  false  steps  before  he  reaches  his  haven  of  rest  on  earth — 
"Moor  End  Farm."  King's  Terry,  by  the  author  of  Stanvood 
Hall,  &c.  (National  Society's  Depository),  tells  of  the  days  of  the 
pressgang,  and  is  full  of  exciting  incidents.  Changed  Lots;  or, 
Nobody  Cares,  by  Frances  Armstrong  (Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden, 
&  Welsh) ;  Comrades  True,  by  Elinor  Davenport  Adams 
(Oliphant,  Andersen,  &  Ferr'ier),  and  The  Children  of 
Wilton  Chase,  by  L.  T.  Meade  (W.  &  R.  Chambers),  are 
all  pretty  stories  lor  children.  The  Iron  Chain  and 
the  Golden,  by  A.  L.  O.  E.  (Nelson  &  Sons),  is  a  soul-stirring 
tale  of  the  persecution  of  the  "  secular "  clergy,  as  those  were 
termed  who  held  the  position  of  "  what  in  modern  days  we  should 
call  village  pastors,"  by  the  "  regulars,"  those  who  were  attached 
to  some  monastic  order.  The  story  takes  place  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  when  Anselm  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  gives 
one  a  vivid  idea  of  all  the  horrors  and  cruelty  practised  towards 
those  whose  opinions  differed  from  the  rigid  monastic  laws. 
The  Quest  of  Jack  Hazelwood,  by  Marion  Andrews  (Wells  Gard- 
ner, Darton,  &  Co.),  is  a  pretty  story  of  a  younger  son,  who,, 
when  his  father  dies  and  his  elder  brothtr  inherits  the  property, 
is  turned  out  of  his  old  home,  and  has  to  make  his  way  in  tho 
world  as  he  can.  He  begins  by  being  assistant-steward  to  the  estate 
of  a  Mr.  L'Estrange,  and,  having  gone  through  strange  adventures 
and  earned  golden  opinions  there,  goes  on  his  que.-t,  with  whaS 
success  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  find  out.  The  story  is  well 
and  brightly  written. 

We  have  received  also  Lost  on  the  Moor,  by  Taffy  ;  Abby's 
Discoveries,  by  M.  Bramston ;  Joan's  Victory,  by  the  author  of 
Stanvood  Hall ;  Mistress  Phil,  by  Mary  H.  Debenham,  from  the 
National  Society's  Depository.  Fleming  of  Brierwood,  by  Hester 
White ;  Her  First  Place,  by  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby  (Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge) ;  Marian ;  or,  the  Abbey 
Grange,  by  Annie  E.  Armstrong ;  Littlebourne  Lock,  by  F.  Bay- 
ford  Harrison  ;  Climbing  the  Hill,  and  other  Stories,  by  Annie  E. 
Swan;  Wild  Meg  and  Wee  Dickie,  by  Mary  E.  Ropes;  Brave 
and  True,  and  other  Stories,  by  Gregson  Gow ;  Grannie,  by 
Elizabeth  Lysaght,  from  Blackie  &  Son.  Duty  and  Affection ;  orT 
the  Faithful  Drummer-Boy ;  Rose  and  Lavender,  by  the  author  of 
Laddie,  &c. ;  Joan  and  Jerry,  by  Mrs.  O'Reilly  ;  Ernest's  Golden 
Thread,  by  Edith  C.  Kenyon.  from  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  Sweet 
William ;  or,  the  Castle,  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  by  Marguerite 
Bouvet ;  Waiting  and  Serving  ;  or,  the  Master's  Little  Sentinel*, 
by  Maude  M.  Butler  (Nelson  &  Sons).  My  Clever  Young  Friends, 
by  the  author  of  Dorothy  Brown  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.); 
Hepsy  Gipsy,  by  L.  T.  Meade  (Methuen  &  Co.) ;  Shadow 
Land;  or,  What  Lindis  Accomplished,  by  Evelyn  Everett- 
Green  ;  For  Elsie's  Sake,  by  Jennie  Chappell  (Shaw  &  Co.) ;  The 
Young  Governess,  by  the  author  of  Gerty  and  May  (Griffith, 
Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh) ;  A  Canterbury  Tale,  by  M.  A. 
Hoyer  (John  Hogg) ;  Love  Unfeigned ;  or,  Let  Love  be  without 
Dissimulation,  by  M.  A.  Paull  (Jarrold  &  Sons);  Great  Grand- 
mama  and  Elsie,  by  Georgina  M.  Synge  (Cassell  &  Company). 
Parson's  Green,  by  G.  Norway  (Nisbet  &  Co.). 

Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  Sons  have  published  a  new  edition 
of  Maria  Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales  and  Popular  Tales,  which  is 
prettily  got  up.  Hunters  and  Hunted  and  In  Forest  and  Field 
are  two  books  representing  "  pictures  and  pages  of  animal  life," 
with  some  very  good  coloured  pictures  by  Harrison  Web 
(Shaw  &  Co.)  For  our  very  small  children  we  have  besides  the 
books  we  have  already  mentioned  a  small  edition  of  R. 
Caldecott's  Picture  Book  containing  "The  History  of  John 
Gilpin,"  "The  House  that  Jack  Built,"  "The  Babes  in  the 
Wood,"  and  "  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog,"  published 
by  George  Routledge  &  Sons;  and  from  the  same  publishers 
Mother  Goose's  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Fairy  Tales,  with 
illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  John  Tenniel, 
Harrison  Weir,Walter  Crane,  W.  McConnell,  J.  B.  Zwecker, 
and  others.  A  Book  of  Alphabets,  containing  "The  Railroad 
Alphabet,"  "The  Good  Boys  and  Girls'  Alphabet,"  "The  Farmyard 
Alphabet,"  "  The  Seaside  Alphabet,"  and  "  Little  Wide  Awake," 
an  illustrated  magazine  for  children  edited  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker. 
Then  we  have  Nobody's  Business,  by  Edith  Carrington,  a  pretty 
child's  story,  illustrated  by  Etheline  E.  Dell ;  Those  Children, 
by  Helen  Milman,  with  very  pretty  illustrations  by  Emily  F. 
Harding;  A  New  Book  of  the  F'airies,  by  Beatrice  Harraden, 
illustrated  by  Edith  D.  Lupton  (Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  & 
Welsh).  Under  the  Apple  Tree,  a  holiday  story,  by  C.  H.  Lyall, 
and  Our  Darlings:  the  Children's  Treasury' of  Pictures  and 
Stories,  edited  by  Dr.  Barnardo  (Shaw  &  Co.)  The  annual 
volume  of  The  Child's  Pictorial,  a  monthly  coloured  magazine 
(Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge).    Little  Folks,  a. 
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j>  tagazine  for  the  young  (Cassell  &  Co.)    The  children's  picture 

anual.  Golden  Lea ves,  short  stories  in  simple  language,  by  Muriel 
Llvelyn  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)    Amongst  Frederick  Warne's  fasci- 

ating-  paper-covered  books  for  little  children,  Jappie  Chappie, 
[  nd  How  He  Loved  a  Dollie,  told  and  illustrated  by  E.  L.  Shute  ; 
Kittle  Boy  Blue,  In  the  Country,  Humpt.y  Dumpty,  By  the  Sea,  all 

"ith  prettv  coloured  pictures,  whilst  A  Bird's  Nest  is  more  for 
Lider  children,  containing,  as  it  does,  some  useful  information  about 

irds,  their  nests,  and  their  eggs.    The  Sunday  Magazine  for  1 89 1, 

lited  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh  (Isbister  &  Co.),  is  the  bound 
'  olume  of  a  magazine  which  is  full  of  good  and  instructive 

tatter  Of  Great  Joy,  thoughts  for  Christmas,  by  L.  C.  Skey, 
,-ith  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  George  Lee,  D.D.  (Longman,  Green, 

.  Co.),  is  a  small  book,  the  contents  of  which  may  be  a  great 

ilp  and  comfort  to  "the  weary  soul.'' 

Charles  Letts  &  Co.  have  sent  some  of  their  most  useful  diaries. 

he  Improved  Diary,  bound  in  cloth,  the  first  few  pages  lettered 
■  ir  addresses,  will  be  particularly  useful,  especially  if  procured 

iterleaved  with  blotting-paper,  which  the  Improved  Diaries 
1  os.  63,  63B,  and  63c  have,  only  without  the  lettered  pages  for 

idresses.    Charles  Letts's  Improved  Pocket  Diary  and  Cash 

■00k  is  in  portable  form,  and  will  be  popular  in  consequence. 
«[is  Improved  Tablet  Diary  is  capital  for  putting'  down  engage- 

lents,  and  is  made  to  hang  on  a  wall.     Showell's  Housekeeping 

Recount  Book,  interleaved  with   blotting-paper,  will  prove  a 

•easure  to  housekeepers. 

The  prettiest  and  most  handy  edition  of  the  Poet  Laureate's 
'orks  is  the  pocket  volume  form,  first  issued  five  years  since  in 
in  volumes,  complete  in  a  neat  box.    A  second  edition  of  this 

^autiful  imprint  has  just  appeared  in  The  Poetical  Works  of 
,ord  Tennyson  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  in  twelve  volumes,  the  two 
Iditional  volumes  comprising  Teresias,  and  other  Poems,  and 

'iat  other  and  more  recent  book  that  opens  with  "  Locksley  Hall, 
ixty   Years   After,"  and  ends   with  the   exquisite  stanzas 

,  Crossing  the  Bar."  These  twelve  little  books,  arranged  in  a 
mvenient  box,  form  the  most  attractive  of  gifts.  The  Portfolio 
seeley  &  Co.),  edited  by  W.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  is  a  handsome 

"olume,  with  numerous  etchings  and  other  illustrations  admirably 

,£ecuted,  and  articles  of  varied  literary  and  artistic  excellence  by 
riters  of  reputation.  A  very  fine  plate  by  Dujardin  after 
le  famous  Velasquez  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  "Pulido- 
areja "  portrait,  forms  the  frontispiece.  Among  the  other 
chings  are  fine  examples  by  C.  0.  Murray,  F.  Short,  Brunet- 
ebaines,  and  by  Armand  Durand,  after  Rembrandt.  Pro- 
inent  among  the  literary  contributions  are  the  Editor's  articles 
1  "The  Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France."  The 
bristmas  Number  of  Scribner's  Magazine  (Warne  &  Co.)  is 
stable  for  excellence  in  both  illustrations  and  letterpress.  Mr. 
.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in  "  Espero  Gorgoni,  Gondolier,"  excels  in 
ith  directions,  and  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  E.  J.  Brashfield's  "  Afloat 

.  1  the  Nile  "  is  interesting  to  read  as  well  as  cleverly  illustrated. 
Ir.  T.  Bailey  Aldrich  contributes  a  memorial  article,  "Elms- 
ood,"^  that  will  repay  the  attention  of  all  readers  of  Mr. 
owell's  poetry.  The  "Century  (Unwin)  also  has  its  Christmas 
umber,  one  attractive  portion  of  which  is  the  engravings 

j  'ter  famous  paintings.     These   are  extremely  well  rendered, 

,  pecially  those  that  illustrate  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman's  "  Italian  Old 
asters."  The  Church  and  the  King,  by  E.  Everett-Green  (Nelson 
Sons),  is  an  historical  story  of  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  with 

f  well-devised  plot,  and  a  course  of  action  that  is  thoroughly 
teresting  and  plausibly  developed.    For  young  people  given  to 

,  storical  study  this  is  a  book  we  can  highly  commend.  Mr. 
.  J.  Hyne's  Stimson's  Beef  (Mackie)  is  a  tale  of  adventure  that 
vels  in  all  those  elements  of  peril  that  boys  delight  in.  A 

|iring  cruise  of  a  small  cutter  across  the  Atlantic,  a  discovery 
a  gold  reef,  a  search  for  buried  treasure  on  the  Spanish  Main, 

,id  plenty  of  fighting  enliven  the  pages  of  this  cheerful  narrative. 
hree  Little  Maids,  by  Mary  Bathurst  Deane  (Innes  &  Co.), 
ith  illustrations  by  Edith  Ellison,  is  the  most  amusing  book 
r  girls  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.    From  the  first  page  to 

I  e  last,  the  pleasures  and  pranks,  the  devices  and  escapades,  of 

M,  Marjory,  and  Rosalind  Peel  are  of  the  most  diverting 
fder.  This  is  a  most  delightful  work,  and  not  for  children 
xlusively  delightful.  Parents,  as  well  as  the  young-,  will 
joy  it. 

The  Christmas  Number  and  Almanack  of  Punch  this  year  is 
.ade  up  of  admirable  diversions.  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne's 
rtihty  in  design  has  never  been  more  fully  illustrated  than  in 
e  very  ingenious  drawings  "  ^Esop  up  to  Date."  Excellent  also 
I  the  "  John  Bull  up  to  Date  "  ;  a  perplexed  and  lugubrious  John 
is,  whom  they  that  run  may  read,  so  expressive  of  the 
:torial  commentary  that  encircles  him  are  his  figure  and  face, 
ost  people  have  experienced,  once  and  again,  that  fearsome 
earn  that  is  depicted  in  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  delightful  series  of 
awings  "Tom  Noddy's  Christmas  Nightmare,  after  cold  mince 
e-s  for  supper."  But  we  are  sure  that  the  terrors  and  the 
'imours  of  this  universal  dream  were  never  so  perfectly 
ahzed  as  in  this  amusing  and  impressive  set  of  designs. 
ie  poet's  "pains  of  sleep"  acquire  fresh  significance  in  Mr. 
1  Maurier's  wonderful  sequence  of  a  many-pictured  dream,  with 
f  perfect  realization  of  confused  fantasy  and  fact.  Among 
her  Christmas  Numbers,  we  have  received  Holly  Leaves— the 
iristmas  extra  of  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News— 
iA°,neS  hy  Mn  Alfred  Watson>  Mr.  Bram  Stoker,  Mr. 
nch  Mason,  and  others,  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Davidson 
aowles,  S.  T.  Dadd,  Paul  Hardv,  and  other  well-known  artists ; 


the  Illustrated  London  News,  with  attractive  illustrations  by 
Mr.  F.  liarnard  and  others,  and  stories  by  Bret  Harte,  "  Q,"  and 
J.  M.  Barrie;  The  Monthly  Packet,  edited  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge  (Innes),  with  contributions  by  Mrs.  Latimer,  Miss 
Bramston,  Mme.  Galletti  di  Cadilhac,  Miss  Annie  Drury,  and 
others;  TheBomanceoftheBuby,  "  Beeton's  Christmas  Annual,"  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Campbell  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. ;  The  Publisher's  Cir- 
cular (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  with  specimens  of  book-illustra- 
tions of  the  season,  itself  a  picture-book  ;  the  Christmas  Book- 
sdler,  illustrated;  Little  Sania  Claus  (Dean  &  Son),  a  pretty 
illustrated  Christmas  Number  for  children ;  and  The  Sunday 
Friend,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Curteis  (Mowbray).  The 
English  edition  of  the  Figaro  Illustre  (Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.) 
is,  as  heretofore,  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  the  colour- 
printing  of  the  illustrations.  We  have  also  received  The  Penny 
Illustrated  Paper — an  uncommonly  good  Christmas  Number — and 
the  Christmas  Number  of  The  Pictorial  World. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  new  album  in  which  "NickB<5nar"  (1)  (whom 
we  know  not)  has  enlisted  MM.  Caran  d'Ache  and  A. 
Guillaume  as  his  illustrators  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  Christmas 
book,  we  must  withdraw  it  from  notice  as  such  to  enliven  a 
rather  dull  batch  of  ante-Christmas  publications.  It  is  not  quite 
so  good  as  Albums  Caran  d'Ache  in  their  purity  have  generally 
been ;  and  the  fun  seems  sometimes  rather  to  hover  between  a 
desire  to  satirize  the  Russians  and  a  desire  to  conciliate  the 
popular  fancy  of  the  moment  by  not  satirizing  them  too  much. 
Still,  the  voyage  extraordinaire  of  the  three  learned  professors, 
Tapafini  the  Italian,  Doubina  the  Bulgarian,  and  Krakenfeld  the 
Icelander,  is  an  agreeable  extravaganza  enough,  very  freely 
enlivened  by  egregious  cuts  in  and  after  the  Carandachic  man- 
ner. The  three  in  a  dungeon  whither  the  most  unfortunate  of 
accidents  has  conducted  them,  the  perilous  ascent  of  Tapafini  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  feather  beds  which  constitute  a 
Russian  couch,  and  the  sublime  perspective  of  persons  in  dress 
clothes  at  the  diner  d'honneur  which  speeds  them  from  Odessa  are 
among  the  best  of  many  pleasant  fancies,  illustrated  in  a  manner 
which  combines  with  that  of  the  chief  draughtsman  a  touch 
frequently  reminding  us  of  M.  Robida.  And  we  must  not  forget 
to  add  to  the  selections  above  made  a  "shtupendous  and 
derriple "  drum-major,  who  is  quite  worth  the  price  of  the 
book. 

We  are  not  sure  that  to  the  properly  constituted  mind  M. 
Vigoureux  is  not  even  more  alluring  than  MM.  Benar,  Caran 
d'Ache,  and  Guillaume  combined.  He  is  a  singular  adept  in  that 
political  meteorosophia  which  readjusts  affairs  and  discourses  on 
them  entirely  according  to  its  own  sweet  will.  There  are  for  M. 
Vigoureux  (2)  two  entities,  an  Ormuzd  and  an  Ahriman,  in  the 
political  world,  with  something  called  Russia  outside,  which 
fortunately  is  rather  well  inclined  to  Ormuzd — that  is  to  say, 
France,  or  at  other  times  (for  in  interpreting  prophetical  books  it 
is  well  known  that  it  does  not  always  do  to  confine  yourself  to 
one  signification)  the  Latin  races,  including  Greece.  Ahriman  is 
the  "  race  Anglo-Saxonne,"  which  in  some  unexplained  way 
includes  not  only  Germany  but  Austria,  and  has  for  the  moment 
enticed  poor  good  Latin  Italy  to  join  it.  M.  Vigoureux,  a 
man  of  strong  logic,  considers  this  unpleasant  state  of  things 
first  from  the  point  of  view  of  sentiment,  then  from  that  of 
interest,  and  from  both  decides  that  delenda  est  stirps  Anglo- 
Saxonica.  England,  though  not  the  most  powerful,  is  the  wickedest 
division  of  that  race,  and  if  left  to  herself  would  very  quickly  take 
Calais,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  a  few  other  places,  and  reduce 
France  to  its  worst  Valois  condition.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  good  and  quite  disinterested.  When  she  took  Nice  and  Savoy 
it  was  not  as  a  dedommagement,  but  as  a  balance  to  the  wicked 
grabbing  of  "  Piedmont "  (we  should  like  to  see  your  dedommage- 
ment and  your  balance  fight  it  out  within  the  roped  ring ;  no 
fairer  match  could  ever  be  made).  And  it  cannot  be  too  often 
remembered  that,  if  France  did  anything  awkward  before  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  Revolution  whitewashed  her  once  for  all. 
While  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  other  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers  are  responsible  for  every  naughtiness  back  to  Hengist  and 
the  seaxes,  to  the  Hohenstauffen  and  their  cruelties  in  Italy. 

It  is  unusual  to  come  across  a  book  of  the  magnitude  of  design  of 
M.  Moireau's  Histoire  des  Etats-Unis  (3),  which  is  quite  destitute 
of  any  preface  or  introduction  to  inform  us  of  the  author's  design, 
sources,  and  so  forth.  These,  no  doubt,  will  be  discovered  on 
further  examination ;  for  the  present,  and  not  to  defraud 
M.  Moireau  of  such  early  notice  as  may  be  his  due,  we  may 
observe  that  he  has  a  volume  on  the  Colonial  Period,  and  another 
on  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  "  States,"  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  each  containing  some  five  hundred  pages 
royal  octavo. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  dullest  book  that  ever  put  itself 
forward  as  the  work  of  one  of  the  wittiest  of  men  has  appeared  (4). 

(1)  A  la  decouve.rte.  de  la  Russie.    ParNic^  t'e'nar.    Paris:  Plon. 

(2)  Vavtnir  de  V Europe.    Par  C.  E.  Vigoureux.    Paris  :  Alcan. 

(3)  Histoire  des  Etats-Unis.    Par  A.  Moireau.    Deux  tomes.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(4)  Memoires  du  Prince  de  Talleyrand.  Par  le  Due  de  Broglie.  Tomeiv. 
Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
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M.  de  Saint- Aulaire's  Gilda  (5)  has  its  scenes  in  places  fertile  in 
romance,  to  wit  Naples  and  Britanny.  It  has  a  not  unmoving 
story.  Unfortunately  it  is  written  in  a  style  full  of  cliches 
— of  those  unlucky  cut-and-dried  phrases  which,  if  they  do  not 
actually  disgust,  constantly  check  and  blunt  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader.  "  Le  temps  avait  fui  comme  dans  un  reve,"  "  Elle 
tressaillit  et  poussa  un  cri  6tourFt5,"  and  so  forth.  The  time,  no 
doubt,  must  sometimes  pass  like  a  dream ;  and  people  do  some- 
times shudder  and  utter  stifled  cries.  But  they  must  not  do 
these  and  other  things  too  often  or  in  too  nearly  the  same  words, 
or,  if  they  do,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  reissue  of  Pierce  Egan's  very  entertaining  pictures  and 
anecdotes  of  theatrical  life — The  Life  of  an  Actor  (Picker- 
ing &  Chatto) — is  as  close  a  reproduction  as  was  possible  of  the 
original  edition  of  1825,  with  the  coloured  plates  after  the  clever 
designs  of  Theodore  Lane.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this 
interesting  and  diverting  book  has  never  been  reprinted,  for  it  has 
long  since  become  extremely  rare,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  full 
study  of  stage  life,  and  history.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  literature 
of  the  English  stage  no  more  faithful  mirror  of  past  times,  and 
none  that  combines  fiction  and  fact  in  a  more  spirited  and  vital 
representation.  Every  care  has  been  observed  by  the  publishers 
in  putting  forth  this  handsome  volume. 

Another  elegant  reprint  of  Messrs.  Pickering  &  Chatto  is  the 
new  "  Aldine "  edition  of  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  with 
illustrations  in  photogravure  by  Stanley  L.  Wood,  in  one  volume. 
The  paper  and  type  are  of  admirable  quality,  as  is  the  rule  with 
regard  to  the  volumes  issued  for  the  publishers  from  the  Chiswick 
Press.  Mr.  Wood's  talents  as  an  illustrator  of  books  are  favour- 
ably displayed  in  this  pretty  book.  His  drawings  of  the  little 
French  Captain,  the  "  Fille  de  Chambre,"  Maria,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Monk,  are  all  excellent. 

Dr.  Smiles,  in  his  Jasmin ;  Barber,  'Poet,  and  Philanthropist 
(John  Murray),  describes  in  his  fluent  and  excursive  manner  the  life 
and  work  of  Jasmin,  without  revealing  anything  very  profound  in  his 
study  of  what  he  terms  "  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  diversified 
careers  of  the  nineteenth  century."  This  characteristic  observa- 
tion, by  the  way,  suppli-s  the  judicious  with  the  key-note  to  the 
book.  There  is  the  ring  of  the  "man  who  has  made  himself" 
note  of  admiration  in  it.  The  reader  is  led  to  expect,  and 
rightly,  that  Jasmin  the  barber  and  philanthropist  should  make  a 
more  striking  figure  than  Jasmin  the  poet.  Not  that  Dr.  Smiles 
has  neglected  the  poet.  He  has  translated  him  to  some  extent, 
literally  to  some  considerable  extent.  But  only  poets  should 
translate  poets,  and  it  were  well  if  the  translator  of  Jasmin 
should  be  a  Gascon  as  well  as  a  poet.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  con- 
clusion we  are  brought  to  by  the  verse-renderings  of  Dr. 
Smiles. 

A  new  translation  of  Count  von  Moltke's  correspondence,  by 
Clara  Bell  and  H.  W.  Fischer — Letters  of  Count  von  Moltke, 
two  volumes  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.) — comprises  family 
letters  to  Henrietta  von  Moltke,  the  mother  of  the  writer,  and 
toLudwigand  Adolf,  his  two  brothers.  Some  interesting  por- 
traits illustrate  these  letters,  among  which  is  a  striking  drawing 
of  the  Count  at  Buyukdere'. 

Cavalier  and  Courtier  Lyrists  (Walter  Scott),  edited  by 
W.  H.  Dircks,  is  an  anthology  of  seventeenth-century  "minor 
verse,"  and  forms  one  of  the  "  Canterbury  Poets  "  series.  It  is  a 
pretty  and  well-printed  little  book,  with  excellent  notes  by  Mr. 
Sharwood  Smith.  Mr.  Dircks  has  made  an  excellent  selection, 
though  we  cannot  approve  of  his  inclusion  of  Wither,  nor  of  his 
cutting  down  the  lyrics  of  Sedley  and  others  by  one,  two,  or 
more  stanzas.  The  result,  in  some  instances,  is  suggestive  of 
Delilah,  and  is  a  barbarous  process  such  as  a  Roundhead  might 
glory  in.  And  why  are  the  madrigals  and  songs  of  Drummond, 
Crashaw,  Cowley,  and  Waller  described  as  "  minor  verse  "  ? 

The  Modern  Odyssey ;  or,  Ulysses  up  to  Date  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
is  a  more  readable  volume  of  travels  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  vulgarity  of  the  sub-title ;  and  the  collotype  plates  that 
illustrate  it,  if  not  invariably  pleasing,  will  repay  the  study  of  all 
who  aTe  interested  in  the  development  of  the  various  processes  of 
photographic  book-illustration.  Some  of  the  architectural  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  "  Taj  Mahal "  and  the  "  Capitol  at  Washington," 
are  excellent ;  and  those  pictures  in  which  water  is  the  dominant 
feature,  as  in  the  "  Junks  at  Hong  Kong  "  and  the  ice-shove  at 
Montreal,"  are  also  very  successful. 

Mr.  Kennell  Rodd,  in  The  Customs  and  Lore  of  Modern  Greece 
(David  Stott),  reveals  the  fresh  and  independent  studies  of  a  keen 
observer,  if  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  him  that  he  is  a  discoverer. 
He  is  not  01  1  Le  travelling  tribe  that  is  content  to  he  whisked  from 
one  land  to  another  at  the  utmost  rate  of  speed  attainable.  His 
notes  on  village  lile  and  lore  in  Greece  are  full  of  interesting 
matter,  and  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis. 

Pictured  Palestine,  by  James  Neil,  M.A.  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  is  also 
the  work  of  an  observing  sojourner,  not  the  hasty  impressions  of  a 
voyager  of  the  "  flying  post  "  order.  This  is  a  capital  book,  written 
in  a  popular  style,  with  illustrations  by  J.  Clarke,  H.  A.  Harper, 
and  others. 


£i(5)  Oilda.    l  a.  Ie  Comte  A.  de  iiaint-Aula  re.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 


Mr,  F.  R.  Oliphant's  Notes  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  an 
the  Holy  Land  (Blackwood)  appeared  in  part  in  the  form  of  letter 
to  the  Spectator,  and  are  now  reprinted  with  additional  chapter,' 
These  sketches  of  travel  deal  with  the  chief  places  of  interest  i 
Palestine  that  attract  the  tourist,  and  are  likely  to  be  found  ver 
useful  to  intending  visitors  to  Jerusalem,  as  they  are  in  the  mai 
topographical,  and  supply  information  that  is  necessary.  Anoths 
advantage  is  that  Mr.  Oliphant's  compact  little  book  may  h 
carried  in  the  voyager's  pocket. 

Another,  but  much  slighter,  sketch  of  a  tourist's  impressions  ( 
Palestine  is  Mr.  Samuel  Home's  In  Christ's  Country  (C.  J.  Clarke 
Mr.  Home  is  a  confident  topographer  in  practice.  He  has  ident 
fied  the  true  Golgotha  in  a  rocky  knoll  near  the  Damascus  gat 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  literal  resemblance  the  weather-worn  rod 
bear  to  a  human  skull. 

To  the  admirable  volumes  of  travel  included  in  the  "  Minerv 
Library  "  there  is  now  added  a  new  edition  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
Himalayan  Journals  (Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.),  with  may. 
and  illustrations,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  its  clasi 
worthy  of  association  with  Darwin's  Beagle  voyages  and  M: 
Wallace's  Malay  Archipelago. 

Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1892  is  altogether  so  admirable  ths 
we  could  not  wish  it  other  than  it  is.  Its  bounds  ought  by  no1 
to  be  rigidly  set,  and  a  Mosaic  enactment  made  that  none  of  il 
landmarks  be  removed.  We  would  neither  augment  nor  subtrac 
but  would  have  this  excellent  and  necessary  annual  precisely  £ 
it  now  is.  The  editor  confesses  that  there  are  subscribers  wh 
keenly  resent  the  omission  of  matter  which  he  had  thought  ( 
secondary  interest.  This  is  no  more  than  we  should  have  ej 
pected.  There  is  really  not  a  page  of  "  secondary  "  matter  in  th 
invaluable  handbook. 

That  old-established  favourite,  The  British  Almanac  and  Con 
panion  (Stationers'  Company),  retains  its  many  useful  features  £ 
a  calendar,  a  book  for  reference,  and  a  summary  of  the  year 
work  and  progress,  without  any  lapsing  into  experiment,  or  nei 
paths.  And  such  is  the  seemly  and  secure  policy  to  follow  wit 
"  annuals  "  of  well-deserved  popularity.  The  year's  Architectui 
is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Langton  Cole,  the  Drama  by  Mr.  Josep 
Knight,  the  Fine  Arts  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse — an  exceller 
example,  by  the  way — and  Science  by  Mr.  Maunder. 

Maxell's  Annual  for  1892  (Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Ltd.),  i 
its  seventh  year,  is  a  very  compact  and  handy  volume,  dealin 
with  topics  and  men  of  the  day,  in  every  department  of  huma 
activity,  with  equal  relevance  and  clearness.  The  dbtionar 
arrangement  of  the  information  is  extremely  convenient. 

Home  Acting  for  Amateurs  (Warne  &  Co.)  comprises  varioi 
little  pieces  for  private  theatricals.  The  first  series,  by  Nell 
Parker,  includes  six  comediettas,  of  which  "  Theo,"  "  Cynthia 
Choice,"  and  "In  Danger's  Hour"  are  excellent.  The  secor, 
series  is  made  up  of  seven  pieces  by  R.  L.  and  C.  M.  F.  Bayh 
and  Nella  Parker.  Both  little  books  may  be  commended  t 
home  circles  of  amateur  actors. 

Bobby,  by  "Vesper"  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  a  Christmas  Ei 
story  told  by  a  charming  old  lady  to  a  little  girl.  It  is  a  ghej 
story  of  a  very  refined  type,  and  is  prettily  told,  thoroughly  ii 
teresting,  and  has  an  undercurrent  of  true  pathos. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  The  Poetical  Works  of  J.  1 
Lowell,  complete  in  one  volume  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Th 
Quantocks,  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  L.  Nichols,  revised  and  enlarge 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  Of  Joyous  Gard,  by  yElian  Prince  (E.  V 
Allen);  The  Campaign  of  Fredericksburg,  by  Brevet-Major  C. . 
Henderson  (Chatham  :  Gale  &  Polder) ;  Memory,  a  treatise,  by  £ 
Edridge-Green  (Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Cox) ;  History  of  thcEngli 
Constitution,  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Gneist,  translated  by  Philip  A.  As] 
worth  (Clowes) ;  Stories  of  English  History  for  Little  Ones,  b 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  and  Hester,  by  Mr 
Oliphant  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Commur 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.    The  Editor  must  al 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers 
WSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Bepartmei 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  way 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  i 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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